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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This nineteenth volume of a Re-issue of the DICTIONARY 
OF National Biography comprises the fifty-fifth, fifty- 
sixth and fifty-seventh volumes of the original edition, viz., 
Volume LV (Stow-Taylor) published in July 1898; Volume 
LVI (Teach-Tollet) published in October 1898 ; Volume LVII 
(Tom-Tytler) published in January 1899. Errors have as far 
as possible been corrected, and some of the bibliographies 
have been revised, but otherwise the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaking. 

The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, -which is pub¬ 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary (1885-1900) and 
■the Supplement to the Dictionary (1901), 
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STOW, DAVID (1793-1801), educational 
wrltoi' tuiii roundel- of tlie Oksguw l^ormal 
Seliool, was born at Paisley on 17 May 1798, 
and was tlie son of William Stow, by bis wife, 
A^es Smith. Ilia father was a aubalantial 
merchant and magistrate in the town, David 
was educated at the Paisley grammar school, 
and was in 1811 employed in business in 
Glasgow. Very eai-W in life he developed 
a deep interest in the state of the poor in 
that great city, and eapecioUy in the children 
of the Saltmarket, a squalid region through 
which he passed daily. For these he esto- 
blielu'd in 1816 a Sunday evening school, 
in wluoh he gathered for conversation and 
hiblioiil instruction the poorest and most 
nogleotod of the children. He became on 
elder of Dr. Ohalmers’s church, and was en- 
coiirogod by him in his efforts, The expei-i- 
enoo gained in visitin" the chiLdren’e homes 
improsaod him with the need of moral trmn- 
ing as distinguishod from simple instruction, 
and gradually shaped in his mind the prin¬ 
ciples which he afterwards elucidated in his 
pimcipalbook,*TheTramingSyBtem’(1886), 
lie was much influenced by what he learned 
of 1,ho work effected at the same time by Hell 
and Lancaster in England, and especially by 
Somui'l Wildorspin [q. v,], the author of 
the ‘ Infant System.’ At Stow's invitation 
Wildorspin gave some lectures on infant 
training iu Edinburgh and Glasgow, and an 
association was formed under the name of 
the Glasgow Educational Society. Iu 1824 
this society established at Stow’s instance a 
week-day training school in Drygate. This 
school by 1827 developed into a seminary 
for the training of teachers, which was in 
olli'Ct the first normal college in the king¬ 
dom, although both the Nalumnl Society 
and the Lanoaatorian societies in England 
VOTi. XIX, 


had several years earlier admitted young 
persons who intended to hecome school¬ 
masters into their model schools in London 
to study for a few weeks the methods aud 
organisation of those schools. By 1836 Stow 
was able to transfer the establishment to 
new premises on a larger scale in Dundos 
Vale, Glasgow. 

In 1882, 20,0001 having been voted in 
parliament for the erection of schoolhouses, 
Btow's enterprise was aided by a grant, and 
ha was invited in 1838 to become the first 

f ovemment inspector of Scottish schools 
le declined thia offer, preferring to develop 
bis own system in the institution which he 
had founded. The success of the coUege 
attracted the special attention and sym¬ 
pathy of Dr, J, P. Kay (afterwards Sir James 
PhillipsKay-^uttleworthrq.vO),who visited 
it, and recommended in 1841 the fuithet 
award of a government grant of 5,0001 on 
condition that the inetitutlon should be made 
over to the gener^ assembly of the church of 
Sootland, This condition wasfulfiUed; but 
in 1845, when the disruption of the Scottish 
bhuich took place, a change became inavi- 
table. Stow and the directors and teachers 
of the institution were iu sympathy ivith 
Ohahners and the ftee-church leaders; with 
the whole body of studente, as well as the 

E upilsof the schools, they seceded, and were 
ouaed in temporary premises until the new 
seminary, known to this day os the Free 
OhurohlSormalCollege, was erected. Of this 
institution Stow remained the guiding spirit 
until his death on 6 Nov. 1864. He mar- 
riedjin 1822, Marion Freehaim, by whom he 
had four children; she died in 1831, He mar¬ 
ried, secondly, in 1841, Elizabeth McArthur; 
she died iu 1847, 

The influence of Stow’s normal college 
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was not conGned to Scotland. Tie Wes¬ 
leyan education committee from 1840_ to 
18dl availed tliemaelves of Stow's institu¬ 
tion, and encouraged tlieir students to go 
to Glasgow for their professional preparation. 
“V^en the Wesleyan Training College was 
established in Westminster, Stow’s methods 
■were largely adopted, two of the principal 
officers of that college having been trained 
at Glasgow under his superintendence. 

Stow placed reUgioiis and moral training 
before him as the piincinal objects to he 
attained in education. Tne playmnund or 
‘ uncovered schoolroom ’ ha especially valued 
as a place where, under right supervision, 
good physical and moral training might he 
secured. As to direct teaching, he made bibli¬ 
cal lessons and instruction both in common 
things and in elementary science prominent 
in his system; and he attached special im¬ 
portance to ■what he colled ‘ picturing out,’ 
b^ meane of oral description and illustrar 
tions, those geographical and historical scenes 
which appeal to the imagination rather than 
to the verbal memory. lie sought to inoor- 
porate into his practice much of the best 
experience of Bell, Lancaster, and Pesta- 
lozzi; but the monitorial system appeared 
to him very defective from the point of 
view of moral mhuence, and the porrot-like 
enumeration of themialities of objects which 
was so often to he found in schools profess¬ 
ing to be Festalozzion he regarded as often 
unmaitful. He was one of the first of our 
educational reformers to recognise iiilly the 
value of infant schools, and the importanes 
of ■what he called the ‘ sympathy of numbers’ 
and of collective teaching as a means of 
quicheuin^ the intelligence of young chUdren. 
In the tiaiumg of teachers he was one of the 
earliest and most elVective workers, and the 
method of requiring all candidates for the 
teacher’s office to give public lessons which 
were afterwards made tlie subject of private 
criticism by the fellow-studanta and by him¬ 
self—a method now universally adopted in 
all good training colleges—may he said to 
have originated with him. His experience 
led him also to advocate the teaching of boys 
and girls together in the primary school, and 
to attach great value to this association 
on moral grounds. From the ■first he deter¬ 
mined to employ no ooiporal punishment, 
no prizes, no place-taking, and he always re¬ 
garded these os ■wholly unnecessary espe- 
diente for any teacher who ■was properly 
qualified for his work. He was not a great 
educational philosopher, and he never, like 
Bousseau, Comriiius, Locke, or PeslaLozzi, 
formulated a scientific theory of education. 


His system was the result of experience guidet 
by a loving insight into child-nature, ' 

In the light of later e.xporience some o 1 
his methods have been superseded. Tin' 
enormous gallery on which ne delighted tc’ 
see 160 or more children gathered to receivt- 
a stirring moral or pictorial lesson was founc' 
to be an ineftective instrument for serious: 
intellectual work. Later teachers have alsc ■ 
found that it is not safe to rely too much on' 
oral instruction or to relegate, as he did, the - 
study of language to a rank so for inferior' 
to the study of material things. 

Ilis chief publications were: 1. ‘Physical 
and Moral Training,’ 1832. 2. ‘ The Train-' 
ing System,’ first published in 18SG, ■which 
reachedauinth edition,revisedand expanded, 
in 1863. 3. ‘National Education: the Duty 
of England in regard to the Moral and En- 
telleotual Elevation of the Poor and "Work¬ 
ing Olasses—^Teaching or Training,’ 184.7, 
4. ‘ Bible Emblems,’ 1866, 6, ‘BibleTrain¬ 
ing for Sabbath Schools,’ 1867. 

[The best account of his life ■frill he found in 
the Memoir by the Bov, "W. Fraser, a member of 
the Glasgow College staiT, London, 1808 ;LBitoh'a 
Practical Educationists; J. G. Thomson's Cou- 
tenary Aildicse before the Educational liistilulo 
of Scotland, 1B93.] J. G. F-il. 

BTO'W, JAMES (y7, 1790-1820), en¬ 
graver, born near Maidstone about 1770, was 
son of a labourer. At the age of thirteen 
he engraved a plato from Murillo’s ‘ Bt. John 
and the Lamb,’ which showed such pieoo- 
oiouB talent that, with funds provided b; 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, he was 
articled to William 'NVoollett [q, v.] After 
Woollett’s death in 1786 he completod his 
^prenticeship with William Sharp [q. v.] 
Slow worked entirely in the lino manner, i 
and engraved many of the plates for Boydull’s 
‘ Sholrespeare ’ (small BBr,’"a), Bowyer’s edi¬ 
tion of Hume’s ‘History oi England,’ Mar¬ 
lin’s ‘Bible,’Du Roveray’s edition of'Pope’s 
Homer,’ George Perfect Harding’s series of 
portraits of the ‘Deans of Westminster,’ and 
other fine publications, Ilis mo'ft important 
single plates were ‘The Three Women at the 
Sepulchre,’ after Benjamin West, which ho 
issued himself; and a portrait of Lord Frede¬ 
rick Campbell, after Edridge. His latest 
employment wos upon the illuatralious to 
Wilkinson’s ‘Londina IllustraUi,’ 1811-23, 
Fading into intemperate habits, Stow died 
in obsom’ity and poverty, 

[Eodgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Dodd’s manu- 
Boript Ilistory of Engravers in Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. .83‘IOS; Notes and Cluorics, flth sci', iv. <127, 
631.] F. M, O’D. 
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STOW) JOHN 0.525 P—1603), chronicler 
md antiquary, was boi-u about 1636 in the 
parish of St. Michael, OornbiU, London, of 
which his futhor and grandfather were pa¬ 
rishioners (ef. Attumut, Lives, ii, 641), Tho¬ 
mas Oromwoll doprivud his father by force 
of a port of the garden of his house in Throg¬ 
morton Street (of. Survey, ed. Thoms, p. 07). 
He describes himself in his youth as fetching 
milk ‘ hot from the kine' from a farm in the 
hEinorios. In early life he followed the trade 
of a tailor, ■which was doubtless his father’s 
occupation. In 1644 a false charge, which 
is not defined, was brought against him by a 
priest, and he had thesatiafaotion of oon-not- 
ing his accuser of perjury in the Star-chamber 
(SrEYrta). On 36 Nov, 1647 he ■was ad¬ 
mitted to the freedom of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, but was never called into 
the livery nor lield any ollica (Oiodb, Sist. 
of Merelmnt Taylor^ Company, p. 183). 
In 1649 ho was living near the well in 
Aldgato, botwcun Leadenhall Street and 
Fenchurch Street, and there witnessed the 
execution in front of his house of the bailiff 
of Horn ford, who seems to have been iudi- 
eially murdered os a reputed rebel. Soon 
afterwards Stow removed to Lima Street 
ward, where he resided till his death. 

Stow does not seem to have abandoned 
his trado altogether till near the close of his 
curuor, and lie was until his death an 
honoured member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Oonipany. But ho loft in middle life ' his 
own peculiar gains,’ and consecrated himself 
* to till' Huarou of our famous antiquities.’ 
From 1600 onwards his time was mainly 
spent ill the collection of printed books, 
legal and Lilorarjjr documents, and charters, 
ill the transcription of ancient manuscripts, 
inscriptions, and the like, all dealing with 
English history, archoaology, and literature. 
Ills seal as a c'^jector increased ■with his 
years, and he ultimately spent as much as 
3001. annually on his library. Some time 
after the death, in 1673, of Beginald or 
Ileynor Wolfe [q. v.], the projector of Iloliii- 
sliod’s ‘ Ohroniolos,’ Stow purchased Wolfe’s 
oolloctiona. He came to know aU the lead¬ 
ing aiitiqnarios of his day, induding Wil¬ 
liam Lftmbordo, Oamdsn, and Fleetwood, 
lie supplied manusoripts of medirovol ohro- 
uiclos to Archbishop Parker, -who proved a 
stimulating patron, and he edited some of 
them for pubiioalion under the orohbishop’s 
divoetioti. lie joined the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries formed tho ardibishop, but of his 
contributions to the society’s ■proceedings 
only 0 fragment on the origin of ‘ sterling 
money’ is known to survive (Huabuji, 
Curious Jh'acourses, ii, 318). 


Stow’s first publication was an edition of 
‘The woorkes of OeSvey Ohoucer, newly 
printed, with divers addidons whiche were 
never in priute befom ’ (London, 1661, fol.) 
Lydgate’s ‘ Siuge of Thebes' was appended. 
Stow worked on Wilham Thynne’s edition 
of 1333, but ‘ corrected ’ and ' increased ’ it. 
For many years subsequently he ‘ beautified ’ 
Chanceru text with notes ‘ collected out of 
divers records and monuments.’ These he 
made over to his friend Thomas Speght [q.v.], 
who printed them in his edition of 1698 
(cf. Survey, 1803, p. 405), Speght included 
a valuable list of Lydgate’s works, which he 
owed to Stow. Francis Thynne [q. v.] cen¬ 
sored Speght’s work, and in 1602 Speght 
brought out a corrected edition. 

In 1662 Stow acquired a manuscript of 
the 'Tree of the Commonwealth,’ by Ed¬ 
mund Dudley [q.v.], grandfather of Hobert 
Dudley (afterwards Earl of Leicester), the 
queen's favourite. He made a copy with 
1^ own hands, and presented it to the au¬ 
thor’s grandson. The latter, in acknow¬ 
ledging the gift, suggested that Stow ought 
to uudertoks original historical writing. 
Stow took the advice, and planned a chro¬ 
nicle on a generous scale, but before ho hod 
gone for with it he turned aside to produce 
a chronological epitome of English uietory, 
with lists of the officers of the corporation 
of London, Such works were not uncommon 
at the time, and an undated reissue, assigned 
to 1661, of ‘ Abreviat Chronicle coutaynynge 
all the Hynges [of England],' which was 
originally published many years before by J. 
Myobell of Oauterbury, was long regarded in 
error as the first edition of Stows ‘ Epitome.’ 
It was not until 1666 that Stow produced his 
‘Summarie of Englyshe Chronicles con- 
teynyng the true accompt of yeres, wherein 
every Ayng of this Bealme ,.. began theyr 
reigne, liowe long they reigned: and wbat 
notable thynges hath bene doonc durynga 
t^yr Eeygnes. Wyth also the names and 
yeares oi all the Bylyffes, custos, maiors, 
and sheriffeB of the Oitle of Loudon sens 
tho Oonqueste, dyligentely collected by J, 
Stow. In cedibusT.MaTshi' (London, 1663, 
8vo). The ■work was ■well received, and was 
frequently reissued until the year preceding 
Sto^w’s dBath,with successive additions bring¬ 
ing the information up to date. An account 
of Ike universities of England was added 
to the issue of 1667. Others bear the dates 
1670,167S^ 1676,1679, 1684, 1687,1690*, 
1698*, ond 1004* (those marked with an 
asterisk are in the British Museum). The 
work was dedicated to successive lord 
mayors with the aldermen and commonalty 
of London. From the first Sto^w’s accuracy 
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■wa« imjiiign* J Ly an intere'ited rival ehroni- 
cKr^lIicLaid (trjfton rq.v.],whoLad antici¬ 
pated him in brintting out a somewhat simihir 
‘ Ahridgment of the Chronicles of England ’ 
in I'ili'Jl This was dedicated to LordEobert 
Dullev, and was often reprinted. In the 
l.jtd i-"Jitian Grafton sneered ‘at thememo- 
riss of sup'Tatitious foundacions, fables, and 
ws fooli'hly Sfuicrd together.’ In the da- 
difatu.n to the edition of 1567 Stow pun- 
nin.ly, by way of retort, deplored the 
‘ thiindeiuig noiee of empty tuniie/i and un- 
frnitiiil ffrriftes of Momus oftspiing’ by 
whieh his work was meimced. The war¬ 
fare was long pursued in prefaces to succes¬ 
sive editions of the two men’s handboolcs. 
Stow finally denounced with asperity aU 
Gr.iftou's historical wort (ep. Address to the 
Header, 1.173). There seems little doubt that 
hw cap.icity as an historian was greater than 
Gr.tftnn’a, and that the victory finally tested 
with him (Ames, Ttjiuigr. Atitiq. ed.Dihdin, 
iii. 422-7). 

£ut Stow had other troubles. His studies 
ineliued him to conservatism in religion, and 
he never oecejited the reformed doctrine with 
much enthusiasm. Hia zeal as a collector 
of documents laid him open to the suspicion 
of Elizabeth’s ministers. In 1663 he was 
charged with being in possession of a copy of 
the llube of Alva's manifesto against h&a- 
beth which the Spanish ambassador had dis¬ 
seminated in London, He was examined by 
the council, but was not punisW (Oeodb, p. 
651). Soon after wards—5n February1668-5 
-—his house was searched for recently pub¬ 
lished papistical books, and a list was made 
of those mimd. The officials of the ecclesias¬ 
tical commission who made the search re¬ 
ported that they fonn^ in addition to the 
forbidden literature, ‘ foolish fabulous hooks 
of old print as of Sir Degoiy Triamour,' ‘ old 
witten English chronicles,’ ‘ misceEanea of 
divers sorts Loth touching physic, surgery, 
and herbs, w;ith medicines of experience,' and 
* old iuntostical books’ of popish tendencies 
fcf. SmiPB, Grindal, pp. 164,616). In 1670 
a brother gave information which led to 
another summons before the ecclesiastical 
commission, hut the unspecified charge, 
wMi apparently again impugned Stow’s 
religious orthodoxy, was satisfactorily con¬ 
futed, In the same year Stow accused a 
fellow-tailor named Holmes of slandering hia 
wife, and Holmes was ordered to pay Stow 
twenty shillings. Thenceforth he was un- 
molMted, and inspired hb fellow citizens 
with so much confidence that in 1686 he was 
one of the ooUeetors in the city of the money 
required tofuntish the government with four 
thousand aimed men. 
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Sto w pursued his historical and antiquarian 
work wrth undiminished vigour thi-onghout 
the period of his persecution by the council 
and his bitter controversy with Grafton. 
Archbishop Parker’s favom- was not alienated 
by the allegations of romanism made against 
Mm. With Parker’s aid Stow saw through 
the press for the first time Matthew of West¬ 
minster’s ‘ Flores Historiarum ’ in 1667, 
Matthew Paris’s ‘Chronicle’ in 1671, and 
Thomas Wolsmgham’s ‘ Chronicle ’ in 1674. 
In 1680 he dedicated to Leicester the first 
edition of his original contribution to Eng¬ 
lish history entitled ‘The Chronicles of Eng¬ 
land from Brute unto this present yearo of 
Christ, 1680. Collected by J. Stow, citizoii 
of London,’ London, by ‘ E. Newberie at tho 
assignement of H. Byuuemau,’ 4to. The 
useful work, in a new edition four years later, 
first bore the more familiar title of‘The 
Annoles of England faithfiilly coUectod out 
of the most authenticall Authors, Eecords, 
and other Monuments of Autiqiiitiu from 
the first inhabitation untiU . . . 1692,’ Lon¬ 
don (by Ealph Newbery), 1693, 4to. The 
dedication was now addressed to Archbishop 
WMtgift. The text consists of more than 
tMrteen hundred pages, and concludes with 
an appendix‘of the universities of England.’ 
The ‘ Annales’ were reissued by Stow within 
a few days of his death in 1606 still in quai-lo, 

' encreased and continued ,. . unlill this pre¬ 
sent years 1606.’ It was re-edIted, continued, 
and considerably altered in 1616 by Edmund 
Howes [q. y.|, with an appended aocount of 
the universities, to which Sir George Buo 
supplied a description of ‘ the university of 
London ’ (i.e. of the Inna of Court and other 
educational establishments of the metropolis). 

A new edition by Howes appeared in 1681. 

Meanwhile Stow was employed in revising 
the second edition of Holmshed’s ‘ Chronicle, 
which was published iu January 1686-7, 
His find work was ‘ A Survey of London 
contayning the originall antiquity and in¬ 
crease, moderne estates, and description of 
that oitie .,. also an apologie (or dofonco) 
against the opinion of some men coucerning 
the citie, the greatnasso thereof,,.. With 
an appendix containing in Lntirie, Libellum 
de situ et nobilitale Londini, by W. Fitz- 
stephen'in thoEaigne of Henry the Second, 
b. l.,J ,Wolfe,’London, 1696,4to, It wps dedi¬ 
cated to Eobert Lee, lord mayor, and to tho 
citizens of London, and is an exhaustive and 

iavalunblerecord of ElizahethanLondoii,‘In¬ 
creased with divers notes of antiquity,’ it was 
republished by Stow in 1603. A reprint of the 
1603 edition, edited by William J. Thoin.<i, ap¬ 
peared in 1842 withmodavniaed orthography, 
and edited by Henry Movley [q. v,] iii 18U0. 
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Stow’s authorised text is to be found alone 
in the edition of 1G03. After his death the 
work was liberally revised. An enlarged 
edition by Anthony Munday ap^ared in 
1618, and by Munday, Henry or Humphry 
Dyson, and others in l033. Strype expanded 
it in 1720 (2 vols. foL), and again in 1764. 
'Robert Seymour,’ i.e. John Mottley [q._v.], 
published an edition in 1734. A now edition, 
edited by 0. L. Itingsford, was issued by the 
0.xford University Press in 1008. 

Stow’s reputation grew steadily in his 
closing years. He was of lively tempera¬ 
ment, and his society was sought by men of 
letters. Henry Holland, in his ‘ Monumenta 
Sancti PnuU ’ ll614), called Stow ‘ the merry 
old man.’ But he was always pecuniarily 
embarrassed; his expenses always exceeded 
his income, and his researches were pursued 
under many difficulties. 'He could never 
ride, but travelled on foots unto divers cathe¬ 
dral chiu'ches and other chiefe places of the 
land to search records ’ (Howns). He told 
Manninghom the diarist, when they met 
on 17 Dec. 1602. that he ‘made no gains 
by his travails’ {Diary). He bore his 
poverty cheerfully. Ben Jonson related 
that when he and Stow were walkmg alone 
together, they happened to meet two crippled 
beggars, and Stow ‘ asked them what they 
would have to take him to their order ’ CJoir- 
soir. Conversations with Drummond, Shake¬ 
speare Soc.^ He long depended for much 
of his suhsistence on charity. As early as 
1679 the Merchant Taylors’ Oompony seems 
to have ollowed him a pension of 4i. a year, 
which Robert Dowe, a master of the company, 
liberally supplemented. At Dowe’s suggos- 
‘tion the company increased Stow’s pension 
by 27. in 1600. From money left by Dowe 
at his death to the compaiy. Stow after 
1602 received an annual snmoi 67.28. in addi¬ 
tion to his old pension. On 6 July 1692 he 
acknowledged his abli<mtiou to the company 
by presenting a copy of his ‘ Annales.’ Cam¬ 
den is said to have allowed Stow an annuity 
of 87. in exchange for a copy in Stow’s auto¬ 
graph of Leland’s ‘ Itinerary.’ But his pecu- 
uioi'y difficulties grew with his years and 
were at length brought to the notice of the 
government. On 8 March 1G03-4 letters 
atent were issued authorising Stow and his 
eputies to ‘ collect voluntary contributions 
and kind gratuities.’ He was described as 
'a veiy aged and worthy member of our 
city of London, who had for forty-five years 
to his great charge and with neglect of his 
ordinary means of maintenance, for the 
general good os well of posterity as of the 
present age, compiled and published divers 
necessary books and chronicles.’ An epi¬ 


tome_ of the letters patent was circulated 
in print. A copy survives in Ilarloian MS. 
367, f. 10. Apparently Stow sot up Wsins 
for alms in the streets, but the citizens were 
chary of contributions. In 1G06 William 
Warner, in a new edition of his ‘Albion’s 
England’ illusti-ated the neglect of literary 
merit by the story of Stow’s poverty. 

He died on 6 April 1006, end was buried 
in the church of St. Andrew Undershaft in 
Leadenhall Street, where Elizabeth, Lis 
widow, erected to his memory a monument 
in terra-cotta. The effigy, which still sur¬ 
vives, was formerly coloured. He is re¬ 
presented as seated in a chair and reading. 
Besides the sculptured portrait on the tomb, 
a contemporary engraving of Stow was pre¬ 
pared for his ‘Survey’ (ed. 1603). The 
original painting belonged to Serjeant Fleet- 
wood (of. MANXiiraHAM, Diary). Most extant 
copies of the ‘ Survey ’ lack the portrait. It is 
reproduced in the ‘ Uentlemau’s Magazine,’ 
1837, i. 48. The inscription on the engraving 
entitles Blow ‘Antimiariua Angliro.’ His 
Jriend Howes described him as ‘ tall of stature, 
leane of body and face, his eyes small and 
crystalline, of a pleasant and cheerful coun¬ 
tenance.’ 

Stow was the most accurate and business¬ 
like of English annalists or chroniclers of 
the sixteenth century. ' He always protested 
never to have written anything either for 
malice, fear, or favour, nor to seek Lis own 
particular gain or vainglory, and that his 
only pains and core was to write truth’ 
(Howns). Sir Roger Lestrange is reported 
by Heeme to have said ‘that it was alwoys 
a wonder to him that tho very boat that had 
penn’d our history in Englisn should be a 
poor laylour, honest .Tohn Stow' (Robisht 
0 ? GlotrcusTBii, ed. Hearno, p. Ixi). Hearne 
described Stow as an ‘honest and knowing 
man,’ ‘but an indill'oront scliolar ’ {Letters 
from the Bodleian, i. 288, ii. 98). 

Much reluctance was shown by Stow’s 
friends in preparing any of his numerous 
manuscripts for publication after his death 
(ef. SiBTPB, Cranmer, vol. i. p. xvii). But 
Edmund Howes [q. v.] at lengih revised his 
‘Annales,’and Munday his ‘Survey of Lon¬ 
don.’ In his ‘ Annales ’ (od. 1692, p. 1296) 
Stow wrote that ho had a larger volume, ‘An 
History of this Island,' ready for the press. 
In IGOo, a few days before his death, he asked 
the reader of his ‘ Annales ’ to encourage him 
to publish or to leave to posterity a for larger 
volume. He had long since laboured at it, 
he wrote, at the request and command oi 
ArohbishopFarkerfbutthoarciibishop'sdeath 
and the issue of Holinshed’s' Chronicle ’ had 
led to delay in the publication. Howes in 
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i, pintinuation nf Stow wrote that Stow amongthotn_acompnriaon of the clmradorie- 


r.iirposed if he had lived one jear longer to 
h i^eput the undertaking in print, but, being 
pro\ t nted by death, left the same in hia study 
(irdtrly written rtodyfor the press. The fate 
of this mannseript is unknown, hut it is sug- 
p-'ftd that portions were embodied in the 
‘ Sucei ssions of the History of England, from 
the beginning of Edward IV to the end- of 
the reign of Queen Elisabeth,’ together with 
a list ‘of peers of the present time, by 
John Stow,' 1C3S, fob 

Manv of Stow's manuscripts passed into 
the collection of Sir Symonds D'Ewes, and 
Fonie of them are now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Autograph translations by him ol 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Florence of Worcester, 
Ahirad of Ri-vaulx, and Nicholas Trivet, ar( 
among the Ilnrleian manuscripts (Nos. 651 
5(iy). Jlaileian M3.-543 consistsof transcripts 
made by Stow from historical papers, now 
lost, formerly in Fleetwood's library; one 
jiieee, ‘ History of the Arrival of Edward TV 
in England,’ formed the first volume of the 
Camden Socie*'y's publications in 1838. liar- 
leian MS. 367 consists of private papers be¬ 
longing to Stow. A valuable but imperfect 
tTiui'cript by Stow of Leland’s ‘ Itinerary’ is 
in Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 461, 

[Howes inserted an account of Stow into the 
cdirion of bis .^nnales. Scrype contri- 
1 'Ued an interesting memoir to his edition of 
the Snrvey of London (1720). There is a pood 
biography in Clodu’s History of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Comp.iny, pp. 183-7. See also Gent. 
Mag. 1837, i. 48 seq.; Thoras's intiodacClon to 
theSnrreyof Loudon, 1876; 0. L. Kings ford's edi¬ 
tion of the Survey.Oxfurd, I !)08: D’Isr.ioli's Cario¬ 
sities of Literiitnro; Bolton Cnmey'a Cariosities of 
Literature illustrated; Strypa's Works j S. L, 

STOWE, "WILLIAM HENRY (1836- 
1865), scholar and journalist, eldest son of 
William and Mary Stowe, was born at Buck- 
iiighnm on 1 Jan. 1836. After attending a 
school at Iffley, near Oxford, he spent six 
months at King Edward’s school, Birming¬ 
ham. _ Leaving at Easter 1840, he studied 
medicine for three years at Buckingham, hut, 
finding the pursuit uncongenial, entered at 
Wadham College, Oxford, in January 1844. 
At 0.vford he was intimately associated with 
G. G. Bradley (afterwards dean of Westmin¬ 
ster), John Conington, and other members 
of the Rugby set. In 1848 he was placed 
in the first class in the final classical school 
with Edward Parry (aiterwards bishop suf¬ 
fragan of Rover) and William Stubbs (after¬ 
wards bishop of Oxford). After occupying 
himself for two years in private tuition at 
Oxford, he begun in 1861 a connection with 
the ‘ Times’ by contributing literary articles, 


tics of Thackeray ana rncKons. m 
1862 he obtained an open Mowshi]) al Oriel 
College, and afteiwards entered at Lincoln a 
Inn. 

In May 1852 John Walter, the propHcjor,_ 
gave him a permanent post on the stall ot 
the ‘Times.’ His work for the paper was 
mainly confined to literary subjects, although 
he wrote many leading articles on miscel¬ 
laneous topics. His reviuwa of Kayo’s 
‘ Afghanistan’ and of Dickens’s ‘ David Cop- 

f erfield’ were reissued in ‘ Essays from the 
imes’ (2nd ser. 1864), edited by Samuel 
Phillips [q. V.] Other literary notices by 
him of interoBt were on ‘ Niebuhr's Letters’ 
(1863) and on ‘ The Mechanical Invoiilions 
of James Watt’ (1866). An ndmirnblo me¬ 
moir which he wrote of Loi-d Brougham ap¬ 
peared in the * Times ’ of 11 May 1808, after 
Stowe’s death. 

In 1865 the ‘Times’ organised a 'sickand 
wounded fund' for the relief of the British 
army in the Crimea, and Stowe was selootod 
to proceed to the east as the fund’s almoner. 
Tie reached Constantinople before the end of 
February, and was soon at Scutari, wlionoe 
he moved to Balaklava. There ho visit od 
the hospitals and camp, and reported on the 
defects of the snnitiiry situation. ‘Clhoi'S 
talked, Mr, St owe aeferi/ wrototho iiitlJinvof 
‘Eastern Hospitals’(pp. 00-2). OiilC Man-ii 
his first letter from the Crimea appeared in tho 
‘Times,’and described thoBalaklarahosjiitals 
and the health of the army, hinny fiirthor 
despatches on like subjects followed iiji to 
midsummer 1866. 'L'wo of Stowo’s h-ttovs 
(Nos. 80 and 81) described the third bom¬ 
bardment of Sebastopol, anil wore embodied in 
‘The War,’ 1866, by (Sir) W. n. Russi'll, tho 
‘ Times’ correspondent. But Stowe’s hoiilth 
was unable to resist tho fatigue and exjmHuro 
to an unheallhy cliraato winch wore iueideiit 
to his labours. He died of camp fever at 
Balaklava on 22 Juno 1866, and was hiu-ii'd 
in the cemeterythoi'B(.saoFK/«i'm/«/ himihm 
Ifem, 23 Nov. 1866). A cenolnjjh to liis 
memorywas erected byfrii'iirlsiii llio clmpcl 
of Oriel College. John Walter, in a leading 
article from hia own non in tho ‘Times’ of 
6 July1866, recounted Stowe’s experioners in 
the C/rimea, and ohamotorisod his despnlelies 
as 'an astonishing effort of iutellootiml and 
descriptive talent.’ 

[Times, 6 July 1838; SirW.Il. IliinsoU's Tho 
War, 1863; private informal ion.] A, S, 

BTOWELj JOHN (d, 1799), Manx poet, 
member of a family well known in tlio 
sland, was born at Peel in tho Isle nf Man, 
and became master of tho Latin school at 
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Poel. lla puMisTied in 1790 ‘The Eetro- 
bjject, or a Heview of tho Memorable Events 
01 Mona,’ a satire on tlio Manx parliament 
and on the town of Douglas. The poem is 
of considerable length, but lacks literary 
merit. In the same year he published in 
Livemool ‘A Sallad for the jyung Ladies 
and Gentlemen of Douglas raised by Tom 
the Gardener,’ and in 1791 ‘The Literary 
Quixote,’ a satire on the ' Journal of iliehard 
Townloy,’ a book on the Isle of Man. In 
1793 bo printed an elegy in verse on Mrs. 
Callow and Miss M. Dacon, and in 1793 
‘An Elegiac Invocation of the Muses.’ IDs 
last work is dated 27 April 1796, and is au 
address in verse to the Duchess of AtholL 
lie died at Peel in 1799. 

[Samuel Burdy’sAitlglasa, Dublin, 1802; Hivr- 
lisou’s Bibliotheca Mononsis, Donghis, 1801; 
Hugh StowoU's Memoirs of the Bor. Joseph 
Stowell, 1821.] N. M. 

STOWBLL, Loud. [See Soon, Sib 
William, 1743-1836.] 

STOWELL, nUGn (1799-1865), divine, 
elder son of the Rev. Hugh Stowell, author 
of a ‘ Life of Bishop Thomas Wilson,’ was 
born at Douglas, Isle of Man, on 8 Doc. 1799. 
William Hendry Stowell [q. v.l was his 
cousin. ITugh was oducateu at home and 
afterwords by tho Rov. John Cawood, at 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, whence ho pro¬ 
ceeded m 1819 to St. Edmund IlaU, Oxrord. 
His college ooreer was undistinguished except 
for his poetical productions and for achieve¬ 
ments in the university debating society. 
He graduated B.A. on 6 Dec. 1822 and 
M.A. on 26 May 1826. lie was ordained 
in 1823 by Bishop Ryder to tlio curacy of 
She])scombe, Gloucestershire. This he ex¬ 
changed in tho course of a few montlis for 
that of Trinity Church, Huddersfleld. lie re¬ 
mained there until 1828, when he accepted 
the sole charge of St. Stephen’s, Sauord. 
Hero he became popular as a preacher. IDs 
friends built for him Christ Church, Acton 
Square, Salford, of which ho was appointed 
the fii'St incumbent in 1831. For many years 
he was one of the most prominent leaders 
of the evangelical party in England, and 
was widely Imown as a vigorous and effective 
platform orator. He was ever denouncing 
the ‘ errors of popeiy,’ and some remarks of 
his as to on alleged penance indicted on a 
poor Roman catholic led to an action for 
libel in 1840, when the verdict went against 
him, with forty shillings damages; but on 
appeal this judgment was reversed by Lord- 
chief-jnstice Denman. A few years later he 
took a leading part in an agitation in favour 
of religious education. 
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Ho was appointed honorary canon of 
Chester Cathedral in 1845, chaplain to Dr. 
Lee, bishop of Manchester, in 1861, and rural 
dean of Eccles at a Inter date. He died at 
his residence, Barr Hill, Pendleton, near 
Manchester, on 6 Oct. 1865, and was buried 
in the church of which he had been minister 
for thirty-four years. His portrait, painted 
by Charles Mercier, was placed during his 
lifetime in the Salford towu-hall. 'There 
was an earlier portrait by William Bradley. 
Both portraits were engraved. 

By his wife, Anne Susannah, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Johnson Davenlry Ashworth 
of Strowherry Hiil, Pendleton, whom ho 
married in 1828, ho had, hcsidcs other issue, 
the Rov. Hugh Ashworth Stowell (1830- 
1886), rector of Brcadsall, Derby, and author 
of ‘ Flora of Faversham’ (in the ‘ Phy tologist,’ 
1866-6), of ‘ Entomology of tho Isle of Man ’ 
(in the ‘ Zoologist,’ 1862), and of other con¬ 
tributions (Bhuteit and Bottlobe, Biogra¬ 
phical Index of Botanisti, 1893, p. 103); and 
the Rev. Thomas Alfred Stowell, M.A., hon. 
oanon of Manchester from 1879 and rector 
of Chorley, Lancashire (1890-1907). 

Among his numerous works are the fol¬ 
lowing! 1. ‘The Peaceful Valley, or the 
Influence of Religion/182.5. 2. ‘ Pleasures 
of Religion, and other Poems,’ 1882 j enlarged 
edition, 1860. 8. ‘Traotarianism tested by 
Holy Scripture and tbe Churob of England,’ 
2 Tols., 1846. 4. ‘ A Modelfor Men of Busi¬ 
ness, or Lectures on tba Character of ETcbe- 
miab,’ 1864. 6. ‘ Sermons for the Sick and 
Afflicted,’ 1866. 6. ‘Hymns,’ edited by his 
son, 1868. 7. ‘ Sermons preached in CShrist 
Church, Salford,’ 1869. 

[Marsden’s Mrmoirs of Stoiroll, 1868, vith 
portrait; Evans’s Lnnc.iBbii'e Anthora and Ora¬ 
tors, 1850, Life of William McKorrow, D.D., 
1881; Mmehostor Guardian, 6 Oct. 1865; Pos¬ 
ter's Alumni Oxon, 1716-1880; Gent. Mag. 
1865, ii. 789; Julian’s Diet, of Xlymnology; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] 0. W. R. 

STOWELL, Sir JOHN (1699-1602), 
royalist. [See Stawdll.] 

STOWELL, WILLIAM HENDRY 
0.800-1868), dissenting dhino, horn at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, on 19 June 1800, 
was son of William Stowell and his wife, 
Susan Hilton. Hugh Stowell [q. v.] was 
hia cousin. Ho was one of the first stu¬ 
dents at the Blackburn Academy, opened in 
1816, under Dr. Joseph Fletcher. His first 
ministerial charge, at St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
North Shields, extended &om Februaiy 1831 
to 1884, when he was appointed head of the 
Independent College at Rotherham, and 
pastor of Masborou^ congregational church. 
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n..* J.ittpr po^t he resigned in 1849, and the the commission of pence for Dovonalurc (ik 
former in Uctoher 1850, on his appointment' u. 67,181,190,286). Ilis name oconsionaUy 
TTLsident of Cheshunt College. In 1848 appearsinjudicialcommissionsinsuhacquent 


m renaenng successiiii tne concert-naii leo- 41 . xu wio pu,j^w irao 

ture^efetablishedbrJvflthanielCaineatLiver- luads one of tbe klng^s seijeanlSj aud 011 
pool in ISoO, Tiie university of Glaagow 23 April lS42was appointed one of tlae.-jiiclgofl 
conferred on him the degree of D.D. in 1849, of the court of common pleas. Jl’oni lONov. 
in rprognition of the value of his theological to 8 Dec. 1346 he acted temporarily as chief 
■worlis. He resigned Cheshunt College in baron of the ex_chec[uer. Afterwards ho ro- 
16.5d, and di*“d at his residence, Roman Road, Burned his place in the court of common pleas, 
Bamsbuty, London, on 2 Jan. 1868. He where he continued to sit tUl midsummnr 
.. ■■ ■ 1872 (Dp8DAI,b, On]^. p. 46^. IIo probably 


married Sarah Hilton in July 1821, and left 
several children. 

He wrote: 1. 'The Ten Commandments 
illustrated,’ 1824, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Missionary 
Church,’lS32. 3.' The Miraculous Gifts con¬ 
sidered,’1884. 4. ' History of the Puritans,’ 
1847. 6. 'The 'Work of the Spirit, 1849. 
6. ‘ Memoir of R. 'W. Hamilton, D.D,’ 1860. 
He also published several discourses and 
charges, edited the works of Thomas Adams 


died soon after, and' is said to have boon 
buried in the church of West Down. Stow¬ 
ford made a benefaction to the convent of 
St. John at Wells in 1336 (Cal. Pat. Polk, 
Edward III, iii. 334). He is said to have 
built the bridge over the Taw, near Barn¬ 
staple, and also a bridge between tlial town 
and Hlton, He married Joan, coheiress of 
the Trooys of Woollocombo. He and hia 


f^.J012-1633) fq. v.], the puritan divine, wife held lands nt South Pothorton and 
1847 i and, for the monthly series of the Re- Drayton, Somerset (ib. ii. 489). 

BgiousTract Society, wrote: 1 History of print’s Worthies of Devon; P 

(rW^fioe. IS-lft. y. * JjiVftft nr Tlliifttrmnnn-Tonlrc * of^ngllind] ^ 


G&eece,’1848. 2. ‘Lives of Illustrious Greeks,' 
1849. 8. ' Life of Mohammed.’ 4. ‘ Julius 
Cmsar.’ 6.'Life of Isaac Newton.’ He was 
mint editor of the fifth series of the ‘ Eclectic 
Review,’ and a contributor to the ' British 


Po‘s’s Judges 

0. L. ;c. 

BTRAOHAN, AROIITBALD (d, 1662), 
colonel, is first mentioned as serving under 
Cromwell at Preston in 1648, with tile rank 


Quarterly Review ’ and other periodicals of of major. According to BailUe, his former 
the denomination to which he belonged. A life had been ‘ very lewdj’ hut he had 
posthumous volume of sermons appeared in reformed, ' inclined much in opinion to- 
l869,'editedbyhiseldestson,WilliamStowen wards the sectaries,’ and rematnod with 
(d. l877). ^ Cromwell till the death of Charles I. lie 

An unsatisfactory portrait, painted by 'was employed in the nogol iations hotwcon 
^rker, was pre'sented by subscribers to Argyll and Cromwell in Seplonibw 1618 
Rotherham College in 1844: it is engraved (Cabltlb, Letter 76). He brought tho 
in the'Memoir’by StoweR’s son. news of Charles’s execution to Edinburgh, 

William Stowell's Memoir of the life and miwh discusaion on account of tho 

LaoonrsofW.H. Stowell, 1839; Congregational soandala of his past conduct, Uio commission 
Tear Book, 1869, p. 222; Guest’s flietory of of the kirk on 14 March 1640 allowed him 
BcUberhsm, 1879; Athenicum, 1869, ii. 237; to sign the covenant. 

Brown’s Auto- He was given a troop of horoo, and Indpod 
Diogiaphy, 1887, p. 20; private information.] to d^erse the levies of Miickonsio of PI iis- 
f .. . _ S. cardine nt Balvony on 8 May. Tlio Invios 


'T » son ana bs for bis part was ongor to clear tho 

1307 a “““oaptor m j army of mnlignnnts (seo MUBUoau and Simp- 

1.^07 for a bi^ess ^nrned to parlmmaut sox, p. 802. Tho date of this ledor as 
^ Plympton(ParI. IghtSjU. 6). Stowford Dr. Gardiner has shown, should probably 
Toa “i d^Audeley on he 3 June 1649). As to any danger Rom 

Edw^ HI Y Jamos^GroliLo land 

10 Q 1 *• “■ “)• During neir this quailors rJnvornossl ha will 

“fpeara on eommissioM of oyer and suddenly he de .. ed. And tlior ahnlho no 
tem^r m the counties of Kent, Devon, need of the levy of inmvis to tho work dm 
and Pembroke, and on 12 Peb. 1832 was on they should be willing!’ 
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"Wlien Montrose did land, in April 1650, 
Strachan made good his words. By Leslie’s 
orders he advanced with two troops to Tain, 
and was there joined by three other troops, 
making 2S0 horse in all, and by thirty-six 
musketeers and four hundred men or the 
Boss and Monro clans. On 27 April he 
moved west, along the south side of the Kyle 
of Sutherliind, near the head of which Mont¬ 
rose was encamped, in Cacbisdale, with 
1,200 foot (of which 460 men were Banes 
or Gormans), but only forty horse. By the 
advice of Andrew Monroj Strachan, when 
he was near the enemy, hid the bulk of his 
force, and showed only a single troop. This 
conUrmed the statement made by Eobert 
Monro to Montrose, that there was only one 
troop of horse in Eoss-shire, and Montrose 
drew up his men on open around south of 
the Culrain burn, instead or seeking shelter 
on the wooded heights behind. About 
6 r.iif. Strachan burst upon him with two 
troops, the rest following close in support and 
reserve. Montrose’s men were routed and 
two-thu‘ds of them killed or taken, and he 
himself hardly escaped for the time. After 
giving thanks to God on the field, the victors 
returned with their prisoners to Tain, and 
Strachan went south to receive his reward. 
He and Holkett (the second in command) 
each received 10002. sterling and a gold 
chain, with the thanks of the parliament. 
He had been hit by a bullet in the fight, 
but it was stopped by his belt and buff- 
coat. 

He was in such favour with the kirk that 
they contributed one hundred thousand 
marks to raise a regiment for him, the best 
in the army which Leslie led against Crom¬ 
well. He was in the action at Musselburgh 
on SO July, and in the battle of Dunbar, the 
loss of which he attributed to Leslie. He 
tendered his resignation raihor than serve 
under Leslie any longer, and, to get over 
the difficulty, he was sent with Ker and 
Halkctt to command the horse newly raised 
in the western counties. He corresponded 
with Cromwell, to whom he was much less 
hostile than he was to the king and the 
malignants; and it was the fear that 
Strachan would seize him and hand him 
over to the English that led Charles II to 
make his temporary flight from Perth in 
October. 

Strachan joined in the remonstrance drawn 
up at Dumfries on 17 Oct. against flghting 
for the king unless he fmandoned the 
malignants; and he and his associates sent a 
set of q^ueries to Cromwell, to which the 
latter replied (CabtiVlu, Letter 161). On 
1 Dec. the western troops under Ker en¬ 
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countered Lambert at Hamilton, and were 
beaten ;_but before this Strachan had sepa¬ 
rated himself from them, and after it he 
joined Cromwell, and is said to have helped 
to bring about the siUTcnder of Edinburgh 
Castle. He was excommunicated at Perth 
on 12 Jan. 1661; in April he was declared a 
traitor and his goods were forfeited. Wod- 
row says (on the authority of his wife’s 
uncle, who had married Strachan’s sister) 
that ho took the excommunication so much 
to heart that ‘ he sickened and died within 
a while.’ He adds that Cromwell offered 
Strachan the command of the forces to be 
left in Scotland, but he declined it {Analecta, 
ii. 86). He died in November 1662 {Notes 
and Queries, 9th ser. vii. 440). 

[G-iirdiner’s Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
vol. i.j Murdoch and Simpson's edition of 
Whhiirt's Memoirs of Montrnso; Balfour’s His¬ 
torical Works, vol. iv.; Baillie’s Letters, ii. 34(1, 
&c.; Carlyle’s Cromwell Lecteis, &c.; Nicholl’s 
Hiirry of Public Transactions in ScotLind; How's 
Life of Hobert Blair.] E. M. L. 

BTEAOHAN, Sib JOHN (d. 1777), cap¬ 
tain in the navy, was the descendant of a 
younger branch of the family of Strachan of 
Thornton in Kincardineshire. His uncle, 
Thomas Strachan, having served with dis¬ 
tinction in the armies of the Emperor Leo¬ 
pold L was created a baronet by James II in 
Iday 1086. Dying without issue, he was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Patrick 
Strachan, M.D., physician to Greenwich 
Hospital. John, the elder son of this Poe 
trick, by his wife, a daughter of Captain 
Gregory, E.N., entered the navy, and was 
Tomoted lieritenant in January 1746-7. In 
766 he was appointed second lieutenant of 
the St. George, then Lord Hawke’s flagship, 
and in the following year, when the Antelope 
took out her ‘ cargo of courage’ to Gibraltar, 
Strachan, with the other officers of the St. 
George, accompanied Hawke. At Gibraltar 
he was appointed to command the Fortune 
sloop, and on 9 Srat. 1766 was posted into 
the Experiment, of^20 guns and 160 men, in 
wffich, on 8 July 1767, off Alicante, he cap¬ 
tured the French privateer Tdldmnque, of 20 
guns and 460 men [BeeLocBnB,wi]:iLiiJi]. 
After the action the Experiment and her 
prize anchored near a Spanish fort, the 
governor of which claimed the French ship 
as having been in Spanish waters when she 
struck. Strachan, however, took the T616- 
maque to Gibraltar, and was shortly after¬ 
wards moved to the Sapphire, of 32 guns, in 
which, in the following year, he was sent to 
England, and in 1769 was attached to the 
grand fleet under Sir Edward (afterwards 
Lord) Hawke [q.v.], and was with Com- 
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mnilo-o Kolierf Duff in the light eqitadpo 
in (i!iiber>in He continued in th 

.Sapphire till 1702. In Kovember 1770 h 
■na- appointed to the Orford, one of th 
eqiiadron v. hich went to the East India 
TTith Roar-admiral (afterwards Sir Robert^ 
Ilarlaiid. In 176.>, by the death of his father 
he suecee led to the baronetcy. On accoun^ 
of ill-liHilth hertturned to England in 1772 
and had no further service. He died_ a 
Bith on 2i5 Dec. 1777. He married Eliza 
beth. dauirhter of Robert Lovelace of Batter 
sea, but had no male issue, the baronetej 
p.i«sing to his nephew, Richard John StrO’ 
chan [q. v.] 

[Chimoek’s Biosr. Nav. vi. 202; Gent. Mag. 
1778.p.l5; Rogers’s Memorials of theStracluns 
pp. 01-3.] J. E. L. 

STRACHAH, JOim (1778-1807), first 
bi'-hop of Toronto, son of John Strachan 
over^jer in the granite quarries near Aber¬ 
deen, nndElizabeth I iudlayson. his wife, was 
bom at Aberdeen on 12 April 1778, and edu¬ 
cated first at the grammar school and then 
in 1793 and the following years at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. In 1791 he tooh charge 
of a school at CarmyUie, and in 1796 re¬ 
ceived a better appointment at Dunino, aU 
the while continuing his studies at the 
university, and taking his M.A. degree in 
1797. In 17U3 he became master of the 
parish school of Kettle, near St. Andrews, 
joining the univer-ity in order to study 
theology. He acquired a solid reputation 
and made iiiends with some notable men in 
the two universities. On the recommenda¬ 
tion of Dr. Chalmers he was invited to go 
out to Canada in 1799 to take charge of 
the new college which had been ptojected 
bv Got emor John Graves Simcoe [q. v.] at 
lotk (now Toronto). 

On his arrival in Canada on 31 Dec. 1799, 
Strachan found that the project of the college 
had faUen through, and he wr.s without an 
oppointment. Again he began life as a private 
tutor, and, subsequently opening a school at 
Kingston, ha soon began to prosper. Having 
decided to leave the free church and enter 
the ministry of the church of England, 
Strachan was ordained in May 1803, and 
became curate at ComwaU, where he also 
opened a grammar school. In 1807 he be¬ 
came LL.D. of St. Andrews, and in 1811 
D.D. of Aberdeen. In 1812 he was made 
rector of York, chaplain to the troops, and 
master of the pammar school. He warmly 
advocated theestablishmentof district gram¬ 
mar schools throughout Canada. During the 
warwith the United States he was active in ■ 
•k of alleviating suffering. In 1816 | 
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he was made an executive councillor, and in 
1818 nominated to tho legislative council. 

In 1826 Strachan bocame pohdoaoon of 
York. A description of his visitatioii in 1828 
is in Hawkins’s ‘Annals of the Church of 
Toronto.’ In 1830 he revisil ed Great Britain. 
In 1833 Strachan gave up his active school 
work, and in 1839 he became first Wshop of 
Toronto. In 1841 he made his first visitation, 
going by way of the southern missious and 
Niagara westwaid through what was then a 
new countiy, holding services in log school- 
houses or iu the open air. In tho succeeding 
years these jornneys wore oonstiinlly ru- 
peated. In five years the numboi' of churches 
had more than doubled. He ostahlishcd 
common schools throughout the proviiioo, 
and through his exertions a statute was 
passed establishing twenty grammiir schools 
where a classical euucallou might bo obtainod. 
Li 1827 he succeeded in obtaining five hun¬ 
dred thousand acres to endow a niiivorsity 
of Toronto, and after many struggles suc¬ 
ceeded in founding it. Whou iu 1800 it 
was deprived of its Anglican character and 
was made unsectariau, ho issued a slimiig 
appeal to tho laity, and, obtaining a royal 
charter for the purpose, formed a socoiid 
university under the name of Trinity Col¬ 
lege. Strachan died at Toronto on 1 Nov. 
1SG7. 

His admirers speak with oulihusinsm of 
his capacity, wisdom, and worthinoss. lie 
^d'more to build up tho olim’cli of Unghitul 
in Canada by his zeal, devotion, di]ilomiitiu 
talent, and business energy, than all tiiu 
other bishops and priests of tlmt chureh put 
together’ (Roanns). There is a momorial 
to him in the cathedral at Toroiilo, 

Strachan married, iu 1807, Ann, daughler 
if Thompson Wood, and widow of Andvow 
McGiU of Montreal, and had four sous and 
five daughtora, 

[Scnddiiig's First Bishop of Tuwiiln, and 
Toronto of Old, pp. Ififisqq.j Oliadffiak’s On¬ 
tarian Familios, pt. xvi.; Morgan’s SUeteheH of 
CslBbratod Canodiaiisj liolhuiio's Memoir of 
Bishop Strachan, 1870: Taylor's Liwl, Tlu'en 
Bishops of tho Anglicim Chureh of Canada, 1871), 
pp. 187-281: Melville’s Rise and Progress of 
Trinity College, Toronto, 1862, pp. 2fl siiri.; 
Rogers’s Hist, of Canada, i. lOfi-6; Colonial 
'Ihurch Chronicle, vol. i. sqq. passim.] 

a A. n. 

. STRAOHAN, Sib RICHARD JOHN 
1700-1828), admiral, eldest son of Lieii- 
enant Patrick Strachan of tlie navy, and 
lephew of Sir .Tohn Strachan fq. v.l was 
Join on 27 Oct. 1700. lie enlerod tlio navy 
n 1772 on board tho Intrepid, in which ho 
vent out to the East Indies, where ho was 
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moved into tlie Orford, then commanded by 
his uncle. He was afterwards on the North 
American station in the Preston with Com¬ 
modore William (afterwards Lord) Hothom 
[q.v.]; in the Engle, flagship of Lord Howe; 
and in the Actmon on the coast of Africa and 
in the West Indies. On the death of his 
uncle on 26 Deo. 1777, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy. He was made a lieutenant on 
6 April 1779. Early in 1781 he was ap- 
^inted to the Hero with Captain James 
Hawher [q. v.], one of the squadron whidi 
sailed under the command of Commodore 
Qeorge Johnstone and fought the abortive 
action in Porto Praya. The Hero afterwards 
went on to the East Indies, where Strachan 
was moved into the Magnanime, and after¬ 
wards into tho Superb, in which he was 
present in the first four of the actions be¬ 
tween Suffren and Sir Edward Hughes 
[q. V.], who in January 1783 promoted him 
to the command of the Lizard, cutter, and 
to be captain of the Naiad, frigate, on 26 April 
1783. 

Tn 1787 Strachan was appointed to the 
Vestal, which in the spring of 1788 sailed for 
China, carryiim out the ambassador, the Hon. 
Charles Alan Oathcart. Oathcart died in tire 
Straits of Banca, and the Vestal returned to 
England. The following year she was again 
sent to the East Indies, to join the squadron 
under Commodore William CornwaUis [q. v.] 
Strachan was moved into the Phoenix, and 
In Novemher 1791, when he was in com¬ 
pany with the commodore in Tellioherry 
road^ he was ordered to visit and search 
tho Erench frigate BSsolue, which, with a 
convoy of merchant vessels, was understood 
to he carrying military stores for the support 
of Tippoo. The E^solue resisted, and a sharp 
action ensued, hut after a loss of sixty-five 
men hilled and wounded tho frigate struck 
her colours and wastakentoCornwnllis. As 
tlio French captain insisted on considering his 
ship a prize to the English, Cornwallis ordered 
Strachan to tow her roiuid to MahiS, where 
tho French commodore then was. In 1793 
Strachan returned to England, and was ap¬ 
pointed to the Concorde, frip;at 0 , which rn 
the spring of 1794 was one oi the a^adron 
off Brest under Sir John Bovlose Waa-ren 
[q. V.] On 23 April 1794 Warren's squadron 
engaged a s^uodion of four French nigates, 
three of which were captured, one, L’En- 
gageante, striking to the Concorde (jAtciis, 
1 . 223-4). [n the following July Strachan 
was appointed to the Melampus, of 42 guns, 
attached during the summer to the grand 
fleet; and in the spring of 1796 he was sent 
in command of a small frigate squadron 
which bruised with distinguished success on 


the coast of Normandy and Brittany, cap¬ 
turing or destroying a very largo number 
of the enemy’s coasting craft, many of them 
laden with military stores and convoyed by 
armed vessels. 

In 1706 Strachan was moved into the 
Diamond, and remained on the same ser¬ 
vice till 1799, when ^ was appointed to 
the 74-gun ship Captain, and employed on 
the west coast of France, either alone or in 
command of a detached son^ron. In 1802 
he was appointed to the Donegal of eighty 
guns, in which during 1803-4 he was senior 
officer at Gibraltar, and in charge of the 
watch on Cadiz under the orders of Nelson. 
In March 1605 he returned to England in 
the Renown, but was almost immediately 
appointed to the Cmsar, in which he com¬ 
manded a detached squadron of three other 
line-of-battle ships and four frigates in the 
Bay of Biscay. On 2 Nov. 1805, off Cape 
Finisterre, he feU in with the four French 
ships of the line which had escaped from 
Trafalgar under the command of Rear-admi¬ 
ral Dumanoir, On the 4th ho succeeded in 
bringing them to action, and after a short en¬ 
gagement, in which the French ships suffered 
great loss, captured the whole of tne^ thus 
xoundi^ off tho destruction of the lirench 
fleet. By the promotion of 9 Nov. 1805 
Strachan became a rear-admiral. On 28 Jan. 
1806, when the thanks of both houses of 
parliament were voted to Collingwood and 
the other officers and seamen engaged at 
Trafalgar, Strachan and the officers and sea¬ 
men with him on 4 Nov. were specially 
included, and a pension of 1,0001 a year was 
settled on Strachan. On 29 Jan. he was 
nominated a knight of the Bath; the city of 
London also voted him the freedom of the 
city and a sword of honour. 

Early in 1806 Strachan was despatched 
in search of a French squadron reported to 
have soiled for America, hut, not finding it, 
he returned off Rochefoit, whero ho continued 
till January 1808, when, in thick weather, 
the French succeeded in escaping and entered 
tlie Mediten'oncan. Stmehan mllowed, and 
joined Lord Collingwood [see OonDfawooD, 
OnTHBEET,LoEi)]; but On the enemy retiring 
into Toulon Stramian was ordered heme, and 
was appointed to the naval command of the 
expedition against the island of Walcheren, 
and for the destruction of the French arsenals 
in the Scheldt. The expedition, fitted out 
at enormous cost, effected nothing beyond 
the capture of Flushing, and its return ^ome 
was the signal for an outhieok of angry 
recriminations [see Put, Johx, second Exel 
OE Chatham]. In a narrative which he pre¬ 
sented. to the king, the Earl of Chatham by 
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Strachey, and printed in Puroliaa (iv. 1764). 
Aa account of the adventures and the ulti¬ 
mate safety of Somers and his party was 
forwarded by De La Woir during the sum¬ 
mer of 1010, in the forin of a despatch, 


implication accused Strachan of being the 
principal cause of the miscarriage, which 
btcoming Imovm to Strachan, he wrote a 
reply, arguing with apparent justice that the 

ship's had done aU that they had been ashed — — -——-. -V,’ , 

to do, all that from the nature of things they to the Virginia patentees in England (the 
could do (Raife, ii. 468). Strachan had no original, signed m automaph by 'Ihomas La 
fuTtlier emploTiQ^iit; he became a "vice-ad- Warrej TliomasQ'atesjWeiimftnjPerCT^ and 
miral on 31 July 1810, admiral on 19 July Strachey, is in Harl. MS. 7009, f. 68, and 
ISiJl, and died at his house in Bryanstou it is printed in Major’s volume, see below). 
Square on 3 Feb. 1823. He married in 1812, This noeount was probably written mainly 
• . - .— by Gates and Stmohay, whom He la Warr 


but died without mule issue, and the baro¬ 
netcy became extinct. 

fH,life’s Nav. Biogr. ii. 4S6; 3I.iTsbaira Boy. 
N'iv.I!iogr.i.2.S4; James's Nar. Hist.; Niehola's 
Herald and Genealogist, vol. viii.; Buite'a Ex¬ 
tinct Bironetries.] J. K. L. 

STRACHEY, VTLLIAM (J. 1609- 


had formally appointed secretary and ' re¬ 
corder’ of the colony, and it appaors to be 
in Strachey’s handwriting. The patentees 
caused to be drawn up from the material 
afforded by this despatch their' True Hock- 
ration of the Estate of the Colonie in Virginia,’ 
London, 1010,4to (conjectured to have been 
1018), colonist and writer on Virginia, has written mainly by Sir Edwin Sandys). The 
been somewhat doubtfully identified with a official version was, however, anticipated by 
‘William Strachey of Saffron Walden, who a ‘Discovery of the Barmadas,’ an uiiautho- 
married in 1388 and was alive in 1024 and rised work hurried through the press by Bil- 
whose grandson was a eitisen of the colony Tester Jourdain [q. v.], who returned in the 

of Virginia (he was living in 1026 on Hog .. " 

Island, aged 17). A William Strachey ha 
rerses before Ben Jonson’a ‘ Sejanus' (1003). 

PI,..-. ..:1 1 e i *tt!_ 


The colonist sailed on 15 M.ay 1009 for Vir- 
mnia in a fleet of nine small vessels. His 
ship, the Sea Venture, having on board the 
commanders Sir Thomas Gates [q. v.) and 


same ship with He La w arr’s despatch. Tho 
appsaranceof these two works at ashortinter- 
val during the autumn of 1610 probably oocu- 
sioned Shakespeare’s allusion in the ‘Tem¬ 
pest’ to the 'stiU-Tcx’d Bermoothos’ [see 
Gates, Sib Thomas ; Somebs, Sib Qboboe]. 
Strachey returned to England at tho close of 

*1011 1 _:_*xl. _X.. _n 


Sir George Somers [q. v.), was wreched on 1011, hearing with him the stern code of 
the Bermudas during the great storm of laws promulgated for the use of Virginia by 
July 1609. Strachey wrote an account of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir Thomas Halo dun- 
the circumstances in a letter dated 16 July ing 1610-11, and based upon the ‘Lawes for 
1610, and addressed to a lady of rank in .... ... _ 

England. This letter was 
years later in ‘Purchas his 

17o 4),under the title _ AtrueRmortory edited, with a preliminary oddrene to tho 
of the wrack and redemption of Sir Thomas council for Vimnia, by Strachey under the 

title ‘Fnr tbs fYnlmiv in Vipcriunn. 



uatM, knight, upon ana from the ilands of title ‘For the Colony in Virgiiioa Britannia 
the Bermudas his coming to Virginia, and Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall. Akot 
the estate of that colony j it rives an ani- qui non ardet,' Loudon, 1012, 4lo (repriulod 

in Force’s ‘ Tracts,’ 1844, vol. in.) Slrachoy 
wrote from his lodging ‘ in tho Blache Friara.’ 


mated account of the flora and fauna of the _ 
islands, disclaiming, however, the popular- wi 
tion of ‘ divels ’ with which they had been In 
credited (a large portion of the' Reportory ’ ' ‘ 
is reprinted in Lefroy’s 'Memorials of the 
Bermudas,’ 1877, i. 23-61; of. 'Ptleb, HM, 
of American Literature, i, 41-6), The writer 
implies that he had seen service on the coast 
of llarbaiy and Alters. 

Someis and his party, including Strachey, 
^lent the winter d 1009 upon the Bermudas 


famous Oaptom John Smith (1680-1031) [q.v.] 
and others. Ho seems at the same lime to 


have planned an extensive work on Virginia, 
and of this he completed before tho close ol 
1612 a considerable portion, io which ho 
gave the title ‘ The Iliatorie of Travailc into 
Virginia Britannia expressing iho Oosmo- 


the™etvr rf "T^.-,which grap^bieandComrditirs^orthrOoun^^^^^ 

either with the Manners And OustoLs of 
Gathered and Observed As 

month the hoTOs ot the despMdmg colony Well by those who wont Fh^t Thither As 

J ^ an account yeares thither Tmployed Socretario of R( al^ 

Of whose opportune arni-al was written by | &c. He inscribed the mauusoriirio Sir Allei 
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Apsley (1C09P-1CSO) [q. v.], Lut he seems to 
have met with no encouragement to publish, 
either from him or from the Virginia Com¬ 
mittee (the manuscript is now in the Bod¬ 
leian Library, Ashmole MS. 1754; a copy 
with a few necessary verbal alterations was 
made in 1618 and inscribed to Bacon, and 
this second manuscript is in the British Mu¬ 
seum, Sloaue MS. 1622). The fragment was 
not printed until 1849, when it was edited 
by llicliard Henry Major [q. v.] for the 
Ilakluyt Society. Of the numerous aoeounts 
of the early settlement of Virginia it is pro¬ 
bably the moat ably written. To the ori¬ 
ginal manuscript, but not in the copy, is 
appended a brief ‘ Dictionary of the Indian 
Language,’ which is printed as an appendix 
to the Hakluyt volume. Stracheys aiih- 
soription to the Virginia Company was 251. 
Nothing appears to be known of him subse¬ 
quent to his attempt in 1613 to interest 
Bacon in his ‘ History.’ 

[Str.'ichay’a Histoiy of Travails into Virginia, 
ed.Major (nakluytSoe.), 1849; Brown's Genesis 
of United Statos, ii. 1021; 'Winaor’s Hist, of 
America, iii, lo6; New England Hist, and 
Geneal. Begist. 1866, p. 86; Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc. publications, 4th ssr. i. 219; Stith’s 
Hist, of Virginia, 1747, pp. 113 aq.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. For tho controversy upon the connection, 
or want of connection, between the literature 
relating to the casting away of tlie Sob Venture 
upon the Bermudas and Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest,’ 
see Prior’s Life of Malone, p. 294; Boswell's 
Malone, 1821, vol. XV.; Douce’s lllnstrations of 
Shakespeare, 1807, i. 6-7; Hunter’s Disquisition 
. . , on the 'Tempest' (1839); Shakespeare, ed. 
Dyce, i. 172; and art. SaAKESPBABS, Wiixiaac.] 

STRADLING, Sib EDWARD (1629- 
IGO^, scholar and patron of literature, bom 
in 1529, was the etde.sfc son of Sir Thomas 
Stradling [q. v.] He studied at Oxford, hut 
left without graduating, and travelled on 
the continent, spending some time at Rome. 
Owing to an old family connection with the 
Arundela, he was elected in April 1554 
M.P. for Stcyning, and in 1657-8 for Arun¬ 
del. He succeeded to the estates in 1673, 
was knighted in 1676, wae sheriff of Gla¬ 
morganshire for 1673, 1681, and 1593, and 
was appointed in 1678 one of the county 
commissioners for the suppression of piracy 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom., under 10 Sept. 
1678; cf. Olabb, Cartes de Qlamorgan, ii. 
847). Stradling and three other Glamorgan¬ 
shire gentlemen were deputy lieutenants of 
Pembrokeshire from 1690 to 1696, owing 
to the then disturbed state of that coimtry 
(CowBH, Pembrokeshire, p. 167). According 
to Wood (Athena Oxon. ii. 60), Stradling 
was ‘ at the charge of such Herculean works 


for the public good that no man in his time 
went b^ond him for his singular knowlecke 
in the British language and antiquities, nr 
his eminent encouragement of learning and 
learned men, and for his great expense and 
indefatigable industry in collecting together 
several ancient manuscripts of learning and 
antiquity, all whiob, with other books, were 
reduc'd into a well-ordered library at St. 
Donat’s.' 

In 1672 he compiled an account of ' The 
Winning of the Lordship of Glamorgan out 
of the Welshmen's Hands,’ a copy of which 
he sent hythehandofhis kinswoman, Blanch 
Parry, who was maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, to David Powell [q. v.j PoweU 
incorporated it (at pp. 123-41) in his edition 
of Humphrey LlwycPs ‘Histone of Cambria ’ 
(London, 1684, 4to). In the introduction 
Powal also says that he was ‘ greatlie fur¬ 
thered’ in the compilation of the pedigrees by 
Strodling’s 'painefull and studious travell.’ 
Stradlii^ is also mentioned byLewysDwnn 
(Jler, ns, i. 331, ii, 87) among those who 
had written, on the history or genealogies of 
the whole of Britain, and his name is placed 
first among the ' aristocracy,’ by whom he 
was permitted to see ' old records and books 
from religious houses that had been written 
and their materials collected by abbots and 
priors ’ (ib, i. 8). These must have included 
the register of Neath Abbey, which was in 
Stradling’s possession in 1674, but is now 
lost (Mbbbioz, Morganies Arckaiographia, 
ed. 1887, p. iv). In 1G46-8 Archbishop 
IJssher sojoumea for almost a year at St. 
Donat’s, where ‘ he spent his time chiefly in 
the library, which had been collected by Sir 
Edward Stradling, a great antiquary and 
friend of Mr. Cambden's; and out of some of 
these MSS. the L. Primate made many choice 
collections of the British or Welch anti¬ 
quity,’ which in 1086 were in the custody of 
Ussher’s biographer, Richard Parr (Life qf 
Ussher, p. CO). 

Stiaming’s best known service to litera¬ 
ture was that of bearing the whole e^nse 
of the publication of Dr. John Dafydd Rhys’s 
Welsh grammar or ‘ Camhrobrytanmeas 
Linguee institutiones’ (London, 1693, fol.) 

e ee under Bhzs, loAir DA.Fn>i}]. Meurig 
afydd, a Glamorgan poet, addressed an ode 
or cywydd to Stradling and Rhys on the 
publication of the grammar, and refers to 
the former as a master of seven languages 
( Y Cymmrodar, iv. 221-4, where the cywydd 
is printed). 

Stradling also spent large sums on public 
improvements. To check me encroachments 
of the sea on the Glamorganshire coast he 
built in 1606 a sett-wall at Aherthaw, which 
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was, however, completely destroyed by a 
great storm a few months later. AtMerthyr- 
mawT he constructed an aqueduct, and seems 
to have attempted a Iiarbour at the mouth 
of the Ogmore. He had also a vineyard on 
his estate. Death intervened before he hud 
arr.injod the endowment of a grammar 
school which he established at Oowbrid^, 
but his intentions were carried out by ms 
heir Camir. 2nd ser. v. 182-6). 

He died without issue on 16 May 1609, 
leaving his estate to his adapted son and 
crreat-nephew. Sir John Stradling Jq. v .],' 
who hud married his wife’s niece. He was 
Luriftl in the private chapel at St. Donat’s,' 
whr-re his heir and his widow Agnes, second 
daughter of Sir Edward Oaga of Hengrave, 
SulEdh, whom he married in 1606, placed 
an inscription to his memoiy,' she died 
1 Eeb. 1024, and was buried in the same 
chapf- 1 . 

JIany letters addressed to Stradling by 
"Vl’ulsingham, Sir Henry Sidney, Oliver, first 
lord St. John of Bletsoa, and others were 
published in 1S40, from transcripts preserved 
at 3Iargam, under the title of ‘Stradling 
Correspondence,’ edited, by J, Montgomery 
Traherne (London, 8 vo). 

[la addition to the aatborides cited, see Oal- 
lins’s Baronetage, ed. 1720, i. 32-4, which has 
aho been elosely followed in G. T. Clark’s Limbus 
Bitmra jtforganiae, p. 437. Manv details are 
also gleaned from Sit John Strudling's Epi¬ 
grams and the Stradling Correspondence. See 
also Williams's Eminent Welshmen,!). 474 .] 

D. Lt. T. 


venture, a ship of 160 men and 657 tons, to 
the Irish Sea (Cfel State J^aj/e/v, Dom. 1641- 
1643. pp. 179j 285 j of. Pdaoope, List, 
p. 60); but his appointment was chul'lcngod 
in the House of Commons on 10 March 
1641-2, though on a division it was approved 
{Comm. Journals, ii. 474). Soon alter this 
Stradling appears to have been Imighlcd (it 
is erroneously stated in Ntonois’e Progresses 
of James I, iii. 628, that he was kuiglited 
on 6 Nov. 1620). On 24 Aug, 1642 the 
Eail of Warwick was ordered to seize Strad- 


STBADLING, SiB HENRY {Jl. 1042), 
royalist captain, was fourth son of Sir John 
Stradling [q.T.] of St. Donat's, Glamorgan¬ 
shire, where he was bom probably not later 
than 1610. He was nominated by the king 
on 6 May 1031 to be captain of the Tenth 
■VVhelp, under the general command of Cap¬ 
tain John Pennington [q. v.],who, os admbral 
of the Narrow Seas, was specially charged 
with the regulation of the trawling at the 
Downs and the suppression of piracy and 
smuggling in the English Channel. In this 
service Stradhng was engaged for the next 
ten years, and is frequently mentioned in 
reports and letters to the admiralty. He was 
in ^arge of the Swallow on 30 March 1036 
and m October captured a smaU Dunkirk 
man-of-war off Falmouth. In Maroh 1636-7 
he 13 mentioned as captain of the Dread- 
nought, but m November was sent in charge 
of another ship to the Groyne to bring tfie 
Duchep of Chevreuse to England. Hi was 
then descrijied as a 'stout able gentleman, 

but speakshttleFrench.' InNovfmher 1041 
It was decided that he shouldgo in the Bona- '■ 


i parliament, it was said, failed to cornipu 
[ Meanwhile ‘ they no sooner eiidoavoured, to 
brbig off their ships to the king, but iJioy 
were seized upon py the seamen and kept 
prisoners till they could be sent to land ’ 
(CiAMarooir, Miatorg, v. 877 881; of. 

Common^ Jownals, ii. 723; and Mist, M8S. 

12thRep. App. ii. 321, undui’ 22 Aug, 

_ Stradlingnextappears at Cnrlislo, of which 
Sir Thomas Glemlinm [q.v,] booamo go¬ 
vernor in July 1044, The town was shortly 
afterwards closely besieged, and on 26 Juno 
1646 its sniTander was agreed upon (A 
True Copk qf the Artioles whereiipon Cw’- 
lisle was deUoered June [2] 8,104 5), Tho ro- 
nuiins of the gairison, about two hiindrod 
foot, with Glemham and Stradling at iiheir 
head, proceeded to Cardiff, whei’o Lhoy joined 
the ki^ towai’ds the end of J uly j and, having 
soon after been converted into dragoons, bi^ 
came the king’s lifeguards in his subsoqiuuit 
marches that autumn (SYjiotfPB, Diaru. pn. 
219, 223, 242). At Eowion Iloatli on 
24 Sept. Stradling was tnlton prisoner (I’iitp- 
lAJB, Civa War in Wales, ii, 273). On 
10 Dec. 1040 Stradling begged to bo allowed 
to compound for his deUnquonoy, but 110 
order was mads (Chi. Oomnh jvr Compouml- 
Miy,p. 1697). In Juno 1017 ho, willi his 
hi'other Thomas and nephew John, the majoi"- 
general, took a part in an akovlive vlning 
among the Glamorganshire gentry 

tSk Papers, Dom,, 

id4o-7j p, 692), and they also ioined Poyor’s 
revolt m South Wales in 1648, all throe 
bsw probably present at the battle of 
St. Fagan’s on 8 May 3648. The two bro¬ 
kers were also with Poyor in Pombrolto 
Costte when it woe takun by Oromwoll on 
It July 1648, and by tho articles of auvreii- 
uer it was stipulated that they should both 
quit the kingdom witliin abc wooks fPiiit- 
ups, n, 397-8). ^ 

Stradling is said to have died at Cork, and 
to have been buried in Trinity OUuvcli tlioro. 
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[Kany dotnils aa to Stradliag'a naval caveer 
may be found in tbo Calendars of State Papers, 
Pom., between 1631 and 1642. Other authori¬ 
ties are: JeSurson’s Hietory of Ciuliale, pp. 61- 
65 ; Collins's Baronetage, 1720, p. 37; Or. T. 
Clark’s Limbus Patrum Murgiiuis, p. 438 •, Phil¬ 
lips’s Civil "War in Wales.] D. Li.. T. 

STEADLING, Sin JOHN (1663-1637), 
scholar and poet, was the son of Francis 
and Elizabeth. Stradling of St, George’s, 
near Bristol, where he was horn in 1663, 
His great-uncle. Sir Edward Stradlmg 
[q, v.X being childless, adopted John and 
bequeathed him his estate, Stradling was 
educated under Edward Green, a canon of 
Bristol, and at Oxford, where he matricu¬ 
lated from Brasenose Oollege ou 18 July 
1680, and graduated B.A. Aom Magdaleu 
HaU ou 7 Feb, 1683-4, being then accounted 
‘a miracle for his forwardness in learning 
and pregnancy of parts’ CWoon), Ha 
studied for a time at one of the inns of 
court, and then travelled abroad. He was 
sheriff of Glamorganshire for 1607 and 
1620, and was Imighted ou 16 May 1608, 
heiug then described as of Shropshire 
(Niohols, Frogveasea c(f Jamea I, ii. 190, 
422). In 1609 he succeeded to the castle 
and estate of St, Donat’s in Glamorpn- 
shire, and was created a baronet on 22 May 
1611, standing fifth on the first list of 
baronets. He was elected M.F. for St, 
Germans, Cornwall, on 16 Jan. 1624-6, for 
Old Sarum on 23 April 1025, bis colleague 
there being Michael Oldisworthrq.v.], who 
married one of his daughters preface to 
GBononSxBADnnira’B Sannona, 1602), and for 
Glamorganshire on 6 Feb. 1626-6, in wbidi 
year he was also a commissioner for raising 
a crown loan in that county. Stradling 
appears to have enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning, aud ' was courted and ad¬ 
mired’ by Camden, who quotes him, as ‘vir 
doctiaaimus’ in bis ‘Britannia’ (ed. 1607, 

£ 408), by Sir John Harington, Thomas 
eyson, and loan David Ebys, to all of 
whom he wrote epigrams (James Harrington 
in his Preface to Geokgb SiKAnnnra’s Ser- 
mo>ia).^ To cony out the wishes of his pre¬ 
decessor lu the title, he built, equipped, and 
endowed a grammar school at Cowbridge,hnt 
the endowment seems to have subsequently 
lapsed until the school was refounded by 
Sir Lcoline Jenlcins [q.v.] {Arch. Ca/mbr. 
2nd ser. v. 182-6). He died in 1037. 

Stradling was the author of; 1. 'A Direc¬ 
tion for Trauailers. Token out of Ivstvs 
Lipsius, and enlarged for the behoofe of 
the Eight Honorable Lord, the yong Earle 
of Bedford, being now ready to trauell,’ 
London, 1502, 4to; a translatiou of Li^ 


sius’s 'Epistola de Peregrinatione Italica,* 
2. ‘ Two Bookes of Constancie; written in 
Latine by Justus Lipsius; containing, priu- 
cipallie,a comfortable Conference in common 
CMamities,’London, 1695,4to; a translation 
of Lipsius’s ‘De Oonstantia libri duo,’which 
had been published at Antwerp in 1684. 
Stradling alsomentionsLipsius’s ‘Politickea’ 
among wose ‘bookes wherein I had done 
mine endeuor by translating to pleasure you,’ 
but this does not appear to have been pub¬ 
lished, possibly because another translation 
of the work by one 'William Jones appeared 
in the same year. 8 . ‘De Vita et Morte 
conlemuenda librr duo,’Frankfort, 1697,8vo 
(Bodleian Zibr. Cat. ; of. Wood, Athena 
Oxen. ii. 397; SnuniiiiQ, JE^gram, p. 20). 
4. ‘Epigrammatum libri qimtuor,’ Loudon, 
1607, 8 vo. 6 . ‘Beati Paoifioi: a Divine 
Poem written to the TCiugs Moat Excellent 
Maiestie . . . Perused by his Maies^, and 
printed by Authority ’ (London, 1623,4to), 
with a portrait of J^ames I engraved by E. 
Vaughan. 6 . ‘Divine Poems: in seven 
sevei'all Classes, written to his Most Ex¬ 
cellent Maiestie, Charles [the First) . . . ’ 
London, 1625, 4to. The poetry is of a 
didactic character; the work was described 
by Theophilus Field [q. v.], bishop of Llan- 
daff, in commendatory verses, as ‘A Sus- 
taeme Theologicall, a paraphrase upon the 
holy Bible ’ (of. Eobbbt Haxmait, Quad- 
libeta . , . from Newfoundland, Loudon, 
1628, p. 62). A ‘Poetical Description of 
Qlamoraanshire’ by Stradling is also men¬ 
tioned {Notea and Queriea, 3ra ser. iii. 448), 
but of this nothing is knotvn. 

Stradling married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Gage of Firle, Sussex. By her he 
had eight sous, two of whom are noticed 
below, and one. Sir Henry, is noticed sepa¬ 
rately, and three daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Jane, married William Thomas of 
Wenvoe, and had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who became wife of Edmund Ludlow, the 
regicide [q. v.j 

The eldest son, Sib Edwabu SxBAni.iira 
(1601-1044), tho second baronet, bom in 
1601, matriculated from Brasenose College, 
Oxford, on 16 June 1616, and was elected 
M.P. for Glamorganshire in 1C40. He was 
concerned in several important business 
undertakings; he was a shareholder in a soap- 
molcing monopoly {Cal. State Papera, Dorn. 
1636, p. 474), and was summoned on 14 Oct. 
1641 before theHouseof Commonsto accoimt 
for some of its acts (Commmd Joumala, ii. 
290). On 16 June 1637 he and Sir Jjewis 
Dives and another were summoned before the 
Star-chamber ‘for transportinggold and silver 
out of the kingdom’ {Cal. State Papert, s. a. 
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p. 21S),liut tliey subsequently received a M of Sutton-a^Hon6 (1606), both in Kent; of 
pjrJoii((4.under2Si!kIarchl6S3-9). Stradlin| St. Bride’s, London (1673), canon of West- 
■uas also the chief promoter of a scheme foi minster (1663), ohentor (1671) and dean of 
bringing a supply of-water to London ftom Chichester (1872). He died 18 April 1688 
Hoddesdon, which engaged much public at- and was Wied with his wife Margaret fd', 
teution between 1630 and 1640 (i4. under 1681), daughter of Sir William &ter of 
llFeb. 1631 p. 655, forl638-9pp. 304, 314, Iver, Budinnghaiashjre. in Westminster 
ltl.19 p. 48l; Cvmmofis' Journalt, ii.683 j the Abbey. A volume of Stradling’s ‘ Sermons ’ 
deed hdtween Charles I and tie promoters is was edited (London, 1692, 8vo) by .Tames 
pTintedialtTMLE'sJFhi7erfl,Tol.viii.pt.iii.p Harrinprton [q. v.], who prefixed an account 
157). of Stradlings life (Wood, Athenee O.von. iv 

9i?7 Vnel^r a Sa 01. « 


T. m . ? JrupeTS, -, ...g- 

liim. ICli, p. 11/), ond, proceeding to Ox- Jamos Harrington's Prefacs to Dr. OsorgoStead- 
ford, Stradling died there m June 1644, and ling's Ssrmona (1002); Williams’s Emimmt 
T.as buried ou 31 June in the chapel of Jesus Wwahmen, p. 175, and W. B. Williams’s Pari. 
College (Wood, Athena Oxon. ii, 61, Ooll. Hist.of Wttlos,p. 97, cf. alsop. 108. 'I'ho gonon- 
mid Mails, ed. Gutch, p. 690). He married ’eginalpartionUrs ora basailnpon Collins’s Baro- 
Jhirv, only daughter (by the second wife) “tags, od. 1720, pp. 82otBoq.,amlO. T. Cl.irk's 
of hir Thomas Man=el of Margam, who anr- Patrum Moiganim, p. 439.) D. Li.. T. 

•tiled him. In July 1646 s^ e.xtended STHADLUTG, SiK THOMAS (1498f- 



y'l oi*. ■L'onu.cs, tfiamorffansmre, DyJUB'wub 

yas third baronet} llmaheth, daughter of Sir Thomas Arundel 
John and Thomas served on the royalist side of Lanherne, (Simwall. 

® descent from Sir 

Glamorganshire rwmgs m WUliamdo EsterUnge, an alleged Norman 
^ companbn of Robert Fitzhamon in hia con- 

Hiji di^l^ of property gave liae, in 1 B 79 by Kr E^werd 

to ptOlonS'Qd Btlff&tlOZli "WLlCll was finAllTr /aaa ‘pA-nm-r ^ *J 
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c ose and the partition of the estates eon- rooa, p. lo/ ; jubhetos:, Monmim A 
Sir John’s eighth but fiirth surviving oamHWLcte'(Butt 

son, Gboeob SCIOTO (1621-1688), aftsf mfcAsAfra, ed. Th^mS/i 6 ® 67^bS' 

S SSraxS’ oT 37°S Ir Ha«f sSdr ^ Gl^mrgak, iy. 07)! 

1642. as ‘fotii^-rhSan.S'wS^^ U?7^nf ^ 
fellow of AU Souls’. He served on to Jerusalem, where he 

rcivalist side during the civil war hnt tlia of the Sepnlohro, hnl 

iufluence of Oldisworth and Ludbw pro- !“i 

vented his ejection fcom his fellowship. In 
Beoember 1660 he was made canon rf St. 

Paul s and chaplmn to Bishop (afterwards 
Archbishop) Gilbert Sheldon [q. v) Ha 
declined election as president of Jesus on 
the resignatiun of Francis Mansel Fa. v ’ * 

'’“f became rector oi 


Hw Fjfti. 168) Olauk, Views qf the Oasth 
of St. JDmtts,pp. 7-11; Mbhmok, op. eii, 

p. w). 

Sir Thomas Stradling was the eldest of 
some dozenhrothex's, ‘mostofthom bastards,’ 
who had 'no living but by extortion and 
of the Inn^ subjects' (Oul. lettm 


Maich 1660-1, but became recto ot^«n ‘P ° ' (Oal. Lettm 
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Tvas knighted 17 Feb. 1649, and waa ap¬ 
pointed with others a muateF-master of the 
queen’s army and a commissioner for tJie 
marches of Wales in 1.553. fie was M.P. 
for East Griusteiid 1553, and for Arundel 
1654, and on 8 Fob. 1657-8 ho was joined 
with Sir Thomas Pope [q. v.] and otters in 
a commission then issued for the suppression 
of heresy (BtrnsrcT, Sefonmtim, ii. 636, v. 
4C9). 

Stradling was a staimch Homan catholic, 
and was amested early in 1601 on the charge 
that in 1680 he had caused foLir pictures to 
be made of the likeness of a cross as it ap¬ 
peared in the g^rain of a tree blown down in 
his park at St. Donat’s. Ha was released, 
after he had been kept' of a long time ’ a 
prisoner in the Tower, on his giving a bond 
for a thousand marks, dated 15 Oct. 1663, 

(Oal. htttie Dom. l647-80jp. !?76, 

Addenda, 1647-06, pp. 610, 612; FBmiDn, 
SMt vii. 389; NionoiAS IIabpbeiiild, Dta~ 
logi Sex, Antwerp, 1606, 4tQ, pp. 604 etsoq.; 
Cl, AvclicBologia Oambransia, Srd ser, xi. 33- 
48 i and Olahs, Castle of St. Donat’e, pp. 
14-17). In 1669 Stradling refused to sub¬ 
scribe the declaration for observance of the 
Act of Uniformity, pleading that his bond 
was a sufficient guarantee of his conformity 
(Oal. State Fapen, Dom. 1647-80, p. 301). 
lie died in 1671, and was buried in the 
private chapel added by him to the parish 
church of St, Donat’s. His will, dated 
10 Dec. 1666, was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury in May 1671. 

By his wife Oathaiine, eldest daughter of 
Sir Thomas Damage of Goity, Glamorgan¬ 
shire, Stradling h^, besides other children, 
Edward [^. v.l and a daughter Damascin, 
who died in the spring of 1667 at Gafra in 
Spain, whither she had gone as companion 
to Jane Dormer, duchess of Feria [q, v.] 
{Stradling (hrreiipondence, pp. 342-7; Sib 
J. Stiudliso, Fpigrama, p. 26). 

[In addition to the auttioritioa cited, soo 
■Wood's Athenai Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii, 60 u.; Col¬ 
lins’s Baronetage, ed. 1720, pp. 32-4, which is 
followed in G. 'I. Clark's Limbus Patrura Mor- 
ganiie, p. 430; Taliesin Williams’s Doom of 
Oolyn Dolpbya. For genealogical partievdare 
of the earlier Btrodlinge, see also the manu¬ 
script collootions of Glamorgan pedigrees at the 
Cardiff Free Library, including an autograph 
volume hy John Aubrey in which the Stradling 
coat of arms is emblazoned,] D. Ln, T. 

STBiAFFOBH, Ehii.8 ob. [See "Wuni- 
woMTn, Thomas, first Eabi, 1693-1641; 
WBirawoBTH,. Thomas, llurd Eabi, 1672- 
1739; Brjftt, 'Sib Joixir, 1772-1860.] 

Toil. XIX. 


STEAHAN, WILLIAM (1715-1785), 
priuter and publisher, was horn in April 
1716 at Edinburgh, where his father, Alex¬ 
ander Strahan, had a small post in the cus¬ 
toms. After serving an apprenticeship iii 
Edinburgh as a journeyman printer, ho 
took the high road to England’ and found 
a place in a London firm, probably that of 
Andrew Millar [q. v.l He married, 20 July 
1738, Margaret Penelope, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Elphinstou, an episcopalian clergyman 
of Edinburgh, and sister of James Elphinston 
[q. V.] About 1739 he was admitted a junior 
partner of Millar, with whom he was re¬ 
sponsible for the production of Johnson’s 
‘ Dictionaiy,’ and upon his death in 1768 he 
continued in partnership with Thomas 
CadeU the elder [q. v.] In 1769 he was able 
to purchase from George Eyre a share of the 
patent as king’s priuter, and immediately 
afterwards, in February 1770, the king’s 
printing-house was removed &om Black&iars 
to New Street, near Gough Square, Fleet 
Street. Strahan was progressively pro¬ 
sperous, and his dealings with his authors 
were marked by more amenity than had 
hitherto chDracterised such relations. Dr. 
Thomas SomerviUe (1741-1830) [q.v.]went 
to dine with him in New Street in 1769, 
and met at his house David Hume, Sir John 
Pringle, Benjamin Franklin, and Mrs. Thrale. 
The publisher recommended him to stay in 
London, and gave him 3001. for his ‘History 
of William HI.’ Besides Hume, Strahan 
was publisher, and either banker and agent 
or confidential adviser, to Adam Smith, Dr. 
Jobnson, GKbbon, Eobertson, Bkokstone, 
Mair, and many other writers. In the 
case of GBbbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,' which 
had been refused elsewhere, when Gibbon 
and Cadell thought that fivehundred would 
probably be enough for a first impression, 
‘ the number was doubled by the prophetic 
taste of Mr. Strahan.' Other notable ven¬ 
tures of the firm were Cook’s ‘Voyages’ 
and Mackenzie’s ' Man of Feeling.’ Strahan 
made large sums out of the histories of 
Eobertson and Hume, and set up a coach, 
which Johnson denominated ' a credit to 
literature.’ 

At Strahau’s house the unsuccessful 
meeting between Dr. Johnson and Adam 
Smith took place. In 1776 Adam Smith ad¬ 
dressed to Strahan the famous ‘Letter,’ dated 
9 Dec., in which he describes the death of 
David Ilume ‘ in such a happy composure of 
mind that nothing could exceed it,' and 
which provoked a long reverberation of angry 
oriticisms, Strahan was Hume’s literary 
executor, and on 28 Nov. 1776 he wrote to 
Adam Smith proposing that the series of 
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1. tttT? fri;m Uiiiue to biiufrif should ha 
pibliihed aliiw with Hume’s letters to 
Csmith, Ilohertson, and some others. But 
Smith put Ilia loot down on this proposal de¬ 
cisively. on the cround that it was rno.-st im¬ 
proper* to publish anything liia friend had 
written without expiusS permission either by 
will or otherwise. These highly interesting 
letters wera purchased by Lord Eosebery in 
18S7, and edited by Dr. Birltbeck Hill in 
lt:ei {Letters of David Hume to William 
Strnk'in, Oxford, 8vo). _ • 

Strahan was i ather an advanced whig, and 
was extremely fond, says Boswell, of ‘ politi¬ 
cal negotiation.’ He tried on one occasion to 
approach Lord North with the idea of pro¬ 
curing a seat in parliament for Johnson. 
The attempt happily foiled; bat Strahan 
himself was successful in entering parlia¬ 
ment for ilalmesbury at the general election 
of 1774, when he had Charles .Tames Fox 
fur his colleague. He sat for Wootton- 
Bassett in the next parliament, hut sup- 

ortei the coalition and loat his seat in 

784. Johnson was disposed to gibe at 
Striihan's political ambition. ‘ I employ 
Strahan,’ he said,' to frank my letters that 
he may have the consequence of appearing 
as a parliament man.’ A difference of two 
months was healed fay a letter from John¬ 
son and a friendly call from Strahan. John¬ 
son was gratified at being able to get a 
young man ha wished to hefiiend into 
Strahan's printing-house, ‘ the best in Lon¬ 
don;’ he once m Strahan’s company fell 
into a passion over a proof and sent for the 
compositor, but on being convinced that be 
himself was to blame made a handsome 
apology. Towards the end of his life 
Strahan’s old friend Franklin wrote him 
from Passy (August 1784), ‘ I remember 
your observing to me that no two journey¬ 
men printers had mot with such success in 
the world as ourselves.’ He died at New 
Street, aged 70, on 9 July 1783. Jjike his 
old friend Bowyer, he bequeathed 1,000Z. 
to the Stationers' Company, of which he 
had been master in 1774. His widow sur¬ 
vived him barely a mouth, dying on 7 Aug. 
17o5.aged6C. . . 

A portrait of William Strahan fay Eey- 
nolds was in the possession of his son An¬ 
drew, and a copy by Sir William Beechey 
is in the Company of Stationers’ court¬ 
room, where is also a portrait of Andrew 
Strahan by William Owen (see Leslib and 
Tayloe, Etmolds, 1805, ii. 802; cf. &uelph 
Kehibition, No. 195). 

Stralian had five children, three sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, William, 
carried on a printing business for some years , 


at Snow Hill, but died, aged 41, on 19 A])ril 
1781; the youngest son, Andrew (1749- 
1831), carried on his father’s business with 


successively lor rvowpori, vvareuauj, 
low, Aldehurgh, and Now Eomuey (1790- 
1818), and died on 26 Aug. 1831, having pre¬ 
sented 1,0004. to the Literaiy Fund, and be¬ 
queathed 1,2254. to the Stationers’ Company, 
One of the daughters married John Spotlia- 
woode of Spottiawoode,_ one of whoso sons, 
Andi’ew, entered the printing firm, and was 
father of William Spiottiswoode [q. v.l 
The second son, Geoeob STBAnAN (1741- 
1S24), matriculated from University Oollege, 
Oxford, on IS Nov. 1764, and graduntud 
B.A. 1708, M.A. 1771, B.D. and D.JD. 
1807. He was presented to the vicarago 
of St. Mary’s, Islington, in 1773, was mado 
a prebendary of lioehester in 1806, and 
rector of Kingsdown, Kont, from 1820 until 
his death on 18 May 1824. Strahan was 
huried in Islington church on 24 May, He 
married, on 25 June 1778, Margaret i^bert- 
Eon of Kichmoud; his widow died on 2 April 
1831, aged 80, Johnson in later life used 
to go and stay at Islington, andhecamo much 
attached to the vicar. Strahan attended liiin 
upon his deathbed. Johnson left him by a 
codicil to his will his Greek Testament, 
Latin Bibles, and Greek Bible by Wodho- 
lius. Johnson also confided to him a mnnu- 
script, which Strahan published in its indis¬ 
creet entirety under the title ‘ Prayers and 
Meditations composed by Samuel Jolmsoii, 
LL.D.’(London, 1786, 8vo; many oditions; 
the manuscript was deposited in tho library 
of Pembroke College, Oxford). Tho publi¬ 
cation was attacked by Dr. Adams (Oeni, 
Mag. 1786, ii. 766), and by John Oourto- 
nay {Poetical Bevieio, 1786, p. 7). 

[NicliolB’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 300 sq,; llunio’s 
Letters to Strahan, passim; Boswell's Life of 
JohnsoD, ed, Hill, passim; Timperloy's Buoy- 
clopsedia, pp. 76'l-6; Chiirabors's Biogr. Diet, of 
Eminent Scotsmen; Gibbon’s MLc. Worlw, 
1816, i. 222; Somerville’s Life and Times; 
Forbes’s Life of Beatlio, ii. 185; Eiio’s Life of 
Adam Smith; Prior’s Life of Malono; Lnungor, 
20 Aug. 1786; Lewis’s Hist, of Islington, ISia, 
pp. Ill, 218; Gent. Mag. 1786 il. 674, 630, 
1824 i. 473, 1831 i, 324; Fostor’s Aliiinni Oxen, 
1716-1888.] T. a. 

STBANG, JOHN (1684—1664), priuoi- 
pal of Glasgow University, was born at Ir¬ 
vine in the county of Ayr in 1684, Tlis 
father, William Strang (1647-1688), mini¬ 
ster of Irvine,belonged to tho ancient family 
of Strong of Baloaskioin Fife; and Ids mol lin'r 
Agnes was sister of Alexander Jiovtliwick, 
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* portioner ’ of Nether Lenaghi-r, Midlothian. 
On TVilliam’s death in 163tj she married Eo- 
bert AVillde (rf. 1601),minister of Kilniaraoek, 
and young Strang receivedhis early education 
at the grammar school of that town, Zachary 
Boyd [q. v.J being one of his sohoolfellowa. 
About the age of twelve he was seut to the 
■university of St. Andre-ws, and placed under 
the care of Principal R. Wilkie, a relative 
of his stepfather. lie graduated hl.A. four 
years afterwards, and subsequently became 
one of the regents of St. Leonard's College. 
Ill 16U he ■was ordained and on 10 April 
■was inducted to the parish of Errol in the 
county of Perth, haing recommended by the 
professors of St. Andrews and Alexander 
Ilendersou [q. v.], tlieu minister of Leuchara. 
On 20 July 1616 he was made doctor of 
divinity by hia ahm imUr^ being one of the 
ilret on whom (hat honour was conferred, 
after its revival, by order of the king; and 
in the following year, in a disputation nold in 
the royal presence at St. Andrews, he greatly 
distinguished himself. lie was a member of 
Ike general assembly held at Perth in 1618, 
and was the only D.D. who voted against the 
£ve art ides. On 16 Jnne 1619 he was made a 
member of the high commission, and In 1020 
he refused the oiler of an Edinburgh church. 
During Ms ineumboncy at Errol ho fre¬ 
quently acted as moderator of the jiresby tery 
of Perth in the absence of the bishop, and 
he was the means of converting several 
members of the Eaii of Errol’s family to 
protestautism and of strengthening the re¬ 
formed church in that part of the country. 
In 1626 ho accented, after repeated solioita- 
tions by the promssors and magistrates, the 
principalship of Glasgow University. In 
addition to the charge of the business affairs 
and discipline of the university, he lectured 
twice a week on divinity, presided at the 
weekly theological disputations, taught He¬ 
brew, and preached frequently. 

When in 1637 the covenanting struggle 
began, both parties were auxioas to secure 
his support; hut he took a middle course, 
which pleased neither. He resisted the im¬ 
position of the now liturgy, andBaillie says 
that his opposition ‘did a great deal to 
further the rejection of that book;’ hut, with 
other Glasgow professors, he disapproved 
of the national covenant, though he after¬ 
wards aubscrihad it in so far as it was not 
prejudicial to the royal authority and epi¬ 
scopacy. When the king witlxdrew the 
liturgy and canons, Strang wrote a paper 
giving reasons why those ‘who had sub¬ 
mitted to the late covenant shonld thank¬ 
fully acquiesce in his mmesty’s late deolora- 
tion.’ Snortlybefmethe Glasgow assembly of 


1638 he and others drew up a protest against 
lay elders sitting in that court or votmg in 
presbyteries at the election of the clerical 
members; but his supporters fell from it, and 
the covenanting leaders threatened to treat 
him as an open enemy unless he also with¬ 
drew his name. Their threats, backed by 
the tears of his wife, prevailed, and the pro¬ 
test was suppressed, Baillie tells us that his 
osition as principal was greatly jeopardised 
y his protesting against elders, signing the 
covenant with limitations, and deserting the 
assembly after sitting in it several days. Re- 
eated attempts were made to hriiig hia case 
afore the_ assembly, but they were defeated 
by the skilful management of Baillie and 
other friends, 

After this Strang submitted to the mea¬ 
sures of the covenanters; but his enemies 
soon accused him of heresy because m hia 
dictates to the students he had expressed 
opinions as to God's providencs about sin. 
which oouflioted with the hyper-Oalvinism 
of Samuel Rutherford [q. v.J and others of 
that school. The subject come before the 
general assembly, and was referred to a com¬ 
mittee of the most learned men in the ohuroh. 
After conferring with Strang and e-xamining 
his dictates, they reported that they were 
satisBed as to his orthodoxy. This reprt 
was given in to the assembly in August 1617, 
and an act was passed exonerating him from 
the charge (of Wodeow, Collectiom), Soon 
afterwards the charge of heresy was re¬ 
newed, and, as the church was now com¬ 
pletely dominated by the rigid covenanters, 
Strang thought it the safest course to re¬ 
sign his office, which he did, says Baillie, the 
more readily ‘ that in his old age he might 
have leisure, with a safe reputation, to revise 
his -wiitings.’ His resignation, which was 
greatly regretted by the professors, was ac¬ 
cepted by the visitors in April 1050, and 
they at tlie same time granted him a pen¬ 
sion and gave him a testimonial of ortho¬ 
doxy. Ilis tenure of ollice had boen marked 
by additions to the university buildings, to 
tho cost of which he was himself a munifi¬ 
cent contributor out of his ample private 
means, and the income of the bishopric of 
Galloway was added to the revenue. In philo¬ 
sophy he had no superior among his con¬ 
temporaries, and Bolcanquhal, in a letter to 
Laud, pays a high tribute to his learning. 
Wodrow tells us, however, that ‘he had 
little of a preaching gift.’ He died on 20 J nne 
1054, wheu on a visit to Edinburgh, and was 
buried there in the Greyfriars chuiohyavd. 
Many Latin epitaphs were composed in his 
honour, including one by Andrew Ramsay 
(1674-1069) [q.T.] 
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Strancr 'ras tliria; niurned and had nume- 
TOU'< f3iihlri-u, many of -wliom died young. 
Hi'>liiua!iterHfl“n inwind, first, ol■ie^Villcie; 

and, I mdly, lloheit Uuillie (l.'j.''9-1062) 
[(j. v." in 

'ill*' iollowiiig 'worivS which Strang had 
prei'iired for the pits^ were piiidialled after 
his death: 1. ‘Ue Volimtate et Aotionibns 
Dei eiroa Percat urn,' Amsterdam, 1657, which 
he suhuiitt- d to the Dutch divines for their 
u^iiiih n. 2. ‘ De Intcrpretatione pt Perfec- 
tifijii- Scripf’iiKB, un-i cum opusculis de Sab- 
hito,’ liotterd.iiu, 1003. 

[hiiu l.y Daillie iJi-efii.d to Da Interprata^ 
tiuiia; D-iillie’s Letters; manus.-ript life by 
WoJrow (Glas^'jw University); Declaration by 
Ci.aihs I; Account of (rUsgow University, 
ts91; IJirords of Commission of General As- 
senilily; Criclitons Life of lllackadtler; Hew 
tS-Otfs i\isti, iii. 152-3, iv. G3a.] G. lY. S. 

STRANG, JUnN (1705-1803), author 
of ‘ Glasgow and its Clubs,’ was the son of a 
wine inroch.-mt in Glasjijow, wbere be was 
Viorn in 1705. He received a liberal educa¬ 
tion, and had special training in French and 
Geriiian. His father died when he was 
fouiteen, leat ing him a competency. In due 
time he succeeded to the business, for which 
he had but small liking. In 1817 he spent 
some time in France and Italy, which begot 
in him a deep love of continental travel. 
Presently, when at home, he began to contri¬ 
bute to periodicalstales and poems translated 
from French and German. His youthful 
translations from the Genuan of Hoffmann 
and other.<i, when collected into a volume, 
introduced him to men of letters in London 
and in France arid Germany. 

Having artistic as well as literary tastes, 
Strang sketched some of the outstanding 
features ot Old Glasgow, and he detected 
the site which his zeal and advocacy ulti¬ 
mately secured for what became the plc- 
turesqueGlasgownecropolis. lulSSl Strung 
made u long tour in Germany, writing thence 
many letters subst'quently published. For 
the first six months of iSoS he edited the 
‘Day,’ a literary paper, to which he con¬ 
tributed original articles and translations. 
In 1831 he was appointed city chamberlain 
of Glasgow, holding the otiico worthily for 
thirty years. He regulated the duouces of 
the city, and helped to improve its architec¬ 
tural frat ores. In recognition of his literary 
merit and public services, Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity ronteired on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. He spent his last summer in 
France and Germany, contributing to the 
‘ Glasgow llerald ’ a series of letters from 
' an invalid in seivch of health,’ He died 
in Glasgow on 8 Dec. 1863. In December 


' 1813 Strang marriud Elizaboth Anderson, 
daughter of a distinguished Glasgow ]ihy- 
sieiau, Dr. William Anderson. She siuvived 
hir^Q. 

As ‘ Geofirey Crayon,’ Strang piihlisiiod in 
1.S80 ‘ A Glance at the Exhibition of Works 
of Living Artists, under the Patronage of 
the Glasgow Dilettante Society.' In ] 831 
appeared his pamphlet, ‘ Necropolis Qlas- 
I guensis,’ advocating the site of the new 
I garden cemetery. In 1830 he published, in 
two octavo volumes, his acute and observant 
‘ Germany in 1831,' which soon reached a 
second edition. Besides reading before the 
British Association at various meetings 
papers on the city and harbour of Glasgow, 
he prepared for the corporation elaborate 
and accurate reports on the ‘ Vital Statistics 
ot Glasgow,’ and on the census of the city 
as shown in 1811, 1661, and 1861; and 
he wrote the article ‘ Glasgow ’ for the eighth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclnpmdin Britamiica.' 
His most important work is ‘ Glasgow and 
its Clubs,’ 1855. This is a valuable record of 
tbs society and manners of westorn Scot¬ 
land in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It speedily ran through several 
editions. In 1868 appeared ‘ Travelling 
Notes of an Invalid in Search of Health, 
the preface to which Strang wrote ton daye 
before his death. 

[Glasgow Hcnifd, 9 Dec. 1863 ; Irving’s Diet, 
of Eminent Scotsmen,] T. B. 

STRANGE. [See also L’EsTJU.mii!i.] 

STRANGE, ALEXANDER (1818- 
1876), lieutenant-colonel and man of scienoo, 
fifth son of Sir Thomas Andrew Lumisdon 
Strange [q. v.], by his second wife, Louisa, 
daughter of Sir Will bun Burroughs, bart., was 
bom in London on 27 April 1818, He was edu¬ 
cated at Harrow school, which he entered in 
September 1831, but left in 1834 at sixteen 
years of age for India, on receiving a com¬ 
mission in the 7 th Madras light cavalry 
(23 June 1834). He was promoted lieu¬ 
tenant on 10 May 1837. In India his natural 
bent for mechanical science and hie rare in¬ 
ventive faculty soon declared thomsolves. 
After studying at the Simla ohservalory he 
was appointed in 1847 second assistant to 
the great trigonometrical survey of Lidia. 
He was employed on the ‘KarfioUi longitu¬ 
dinal series/ extending from the Sivonj base 
in Central India to Karachi, and crossing 
the formidable Tharr or desert north of the 
Rann of Kach. When the work was begun 
in 1860 Strange noted as first assistant to 
Captain Renny Tnilyour, but after the first 
spMun Tailyour withdrew and Strange took 
chief command. Wliile at work in the 
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desert of Tliarr the absence of materials for 
building the necessary platforms, besides 
the need of providing a commissariat for two 
hundred men, taxed all the leader's re¬ 
sources. The triangulation, of tho section 
was completed on 22 April 1853. The 
series was ddB miles long, consisting of 173 
principal triangles, and covering an area of 
HO,323 miles. After this work was ended, 
Strange _ioined the surveyor-general (Sir 
Andrew Scott 'Waugh [q. v.]) at his camp 
at Attock, and took part in measuring a 
Tevificatory base-line. He then bore the 
designation of ' astronomical assistant.' In 
1856 he joined the surveyor-general’s head- 
miarters office, and in 1856 was placed in 
Marge of the triangulatlon southwards from 
Calcutta to Madras, along tho east coast. 
In 1850 he was promoted to the rank of 
nia,inr, and, in accordance with the regu¬ 
lations, retired from the survey. lie re¬ 
ceived the special thanlcs of the government 
of India. 

ReUvming home in January 1861, Strange 
retired from the army in December of the 
same year with tho rank of lieutonnnt- 
coloncl. As soon as he settled in England 
he persuaded the Indian government to esta¬ 
blish a department for the inspection of 
scientific instruments for use in India, and 
was appointed to orgauise it, and to the office 
of inspector in 1662. Hitherto the system 
followed by the government in supervising 
the construction of scientific instruments 
for official use had been to keep a stock of 
pattems,inrlte tenders for copying them, and 
accept the lowest, thus preventing any chance 
of improvement in the type of instrument, 
and anording no guarantee for good work¬ 
manship or material. Strange abolished 
the patterns, encouraged invention, insured 
competition as to price by employing atleast 
two makers for each class of instrument, 
and enforced strict supervision; a marked 
improvement in design and workmanship was 
soon evident, and the cost of the eslablish- 
mont was shown in his first decennial re¬ 
port to bo only about '028 of one per cent, ot 
the outlay outne works which the instruments 
were employed in designing or executing. 
Eor the trigonometrical survey he himself 
designed and superintended the construction 
of a set of massive standard instruments of 
the highest geodetic Importance, viz. a great 
theodolite with a horizontal cItcIb of three 
feet diameter, and a vertical circle of two 
feet diameter (these circles were read by 
means of micrometer microscopes); two 
zenith-sectors with arc of eighteen inch 
radius and telescope of four feetiocol length; 
two five-feet transit instruments for the 


determination of longitude, with sjiecial 
arrangements for detecting flexure of the 
teleicope; with others, which all exhibited 
very ingenious and important developments 
from previously acoepled typei. 

Strange wns elected a follow of the Enyal 
Geographical and A'-tronomical eocietics in 
1801, and of tho Eoyal Society on 2 June 
1804 He took an active part m their pro¬ 
ceedings. He served on the council of the 
Astronomical Society from 1803 to 1807, 
and as foreign secretary from 1868 to 1873. 
He contributed several papers to the so¬ 
ciety’s ‘ Memoirs ’ (vol. xxxi.) and ‘ Monthly 
Notices.’ In 1863 {Monthly Notices of 
Jioyal Asti-onomical Society, vol. xxiii.), he 
recommended the use of aluminium bronze 
in the construction of philosophical instru¬ 
ments. Ho was on the council of tho 
Hoyal Society from 1867 to 1809. A 
lover of science for its own sake, ha 
long preaclied the duty of government to 
support scientific research, especially indirec¬ 
tions where discovery, though, enriching the 
community, brings no benefit to the inventor. 
To this advocacy was mainly due the appoint¬ 
ment in 1870 of tho royal commission on 
this question (presided over by the Dube 
of Devonshire), which adopted and recom¬ 
mended many of his suggestions. 

At the British Association at Belfast in 
1874 he road a paper, which attracted much 
attention, on the desirability of daily syste¬ 
matic observations, preferably in India, of 
tbe sun as tbe chief source of cosmical 
meteorological phenomena. 

Strange died in London on 9 March 1876, 
He married Adelaide, daughter of the Bev. 
William Davies, and left issue. 

[Nature, xiii. 408-8; Times, 20 March 1876; 
Monthly Notices of llnyal Aetronomical Society, 
vol. xxxrii. No. 4; Markham's Memoirs oa the 
Indian Surveys, 2nd ed, 1878.] C. T. 

STRANGE, Sin .TOHN (1696-1751), 
master of tho rolls, sou and heir of Johii 
Strange of Fleet Street, London, was horn 
in 1696, and was for some time a pupil of 
Mr. Salkeld of Brooke Street, Holborn, tho 
attorney, in whose office Robert, viscount 
Jocelyn (lord choncellor of Ireland), Philip, 
earl of Hardwicke (lord chancellor of Eng¬ 
land), and Sir Thomas Parker (lord chief 
baron) all received their legal education. 
Strange used to carry his master's hag down 
to Westminster, andhe witnessed Sir Joseph 
Jekyll’s first appearance os master of the 
rolls in 1717, little dreaming'that he should 
have the option of being Sir Joseph Jekyll’s 
immediate successor, and should actually SB 
the office eventually' (HA5Bi8,Zifeq/’iorj 
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Chancellor HardtoicUze, 1847,_ i. 83). Hfl was 
admitted a member of the Middle Temple in 
1712, and was called to the bar in 1718. 
Though he was ‘ prettjr diligent and exact 
in taking and transcribing notes ’ during the 
first years of his attendance at AVestminster 
Hall, his ‘Heporls,’ which were not pub¬ 
lished until after his death, do not commence 
before Trinity term 1729 (Preface to the first 
edition of SiEiitaE’s Hcports). In May 172S 
Strange was one of the counsel who de¬ 
fended Lord-chancellor Macclesfield upon 
his impeachment [see Pakzbe, Thoiuas, firat 
EaeIiI. He becamo a king’s counsel on 
9 Feb. 1786, and was shortly afterwards 
elected a bencher of the Middle Temple. _ On 
28 Jan. 1737 he was appointed solicitor- 
general in Walpole’s administration, and at 
a by-election in the following month was 
returned to the House of Commons for the 
borough of West Looe, which he continued 
to represent tmtil the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment in April 1741. In June 1737 he took 
part in the debate on the murder of Captain 
Porteous, and spoke in favour of the bill 
wMch had been passed through the House 
of Lords for the punishment of the provost 
and the abolition of the town guard of Edin- 
burgh(Pflrl. Ifisf. x. 276-82). On Sir Joseph 
JekyU’s death in August 1788 the office of 
master of the rolls was offered by Lord Ilnrd- 
wioke to Strange, who, however, decliued it 
(Habris, Life of Lord Chancellor ITardwiake, 
i. 419). He was elected recorder of the 
city of Loudon in the place of Sir William 
Thomson [q. v.], baron of the exchequer, 
on 13 Nov. 1739, and was knighted on 
12 Mot 1740. At a by-eleotiou in January 
1742 Strange obtained a seat in tlio House 
of Commons for Totnes, and continued to 
sit for that borough until his death. In 
March 1742 he was elected a member of the 
secret committee appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of Sir llohort Walpole {Pari. 
Skt, xii. 688). In spile of Ids friendship 
with the fallen ministor^ Strange appears to 
have voted in favour of the Indemnity Bill 
(Hosaob Walpolr, Letters, 1861, i. 106). 
In Michaelmas term 1742 Strange, to the 
sunrise of the profession, resigned his 
‘ offices of solicitor-general, king's counsel, 
and recorder of the city of London,’ and left 
his ’practice at the House of Lords, council 
table, delwates, and aU the courts in West¬ 
minster Hull except the king’s bench, and 
therealso attheafteruoonsittings’ (SiBAiran, 
Peports, Ist edit.ii. 1176). According to his 
own account, 'thereasons for his retirement 
were that he had received a oonaidorablo 
addition to his fortune,’ and that' some de¬ 
gree of ease and retirement’ was Judged 


proper for his hoalth; but other ron.snns 
are hinted at in the ‘Oaiisidicadu, a J’liiui- 
gyri-Satiri-Serio-Comie-Braui.ilinal l’o('m nii 
the Strange Ko.sigualiQn and f-ili'augor IVo- 
molion’ (London, 1743, 4to). On Inking 
leave of tho king, Slrnngo was griinlntl a 
patent of procedonce next after the altor- 
ney-genornl. 

In July 1740 Strange was one of the 
counsel for the crown at tho trial of hranci.s 
Townloy for high treason hofore a special 
commission at tho court-house at Ht. Mar¬ 
garet’s Hill, Southwark (OomiHcr, Ktate 
Tn'ala, xviii. 329-47), and at. tlio trial of 
Loifi Balinovino, for tlio siimoolll'nci', licforo 
the House of Lords (j7i. xviii. 4 18-88), In 
March 1747 he acted as nun of tho luanagors 
of the impeachment of Simon, lord Loviit, 
before the Ilouso of Lords for high treason 
(jft. xviii. 640-841). 

lie was appointed master of the roll i, in 
the place of William Forluscuo, on 11 Jan. 
1760, and was sworn a membiirof the ]irlvy 
council on Iho J7th of the samu month. 
After sitting on tho ht'neh for Jitllo morn 
thon three years, ho died on 18 May 1761, 
agod 67, 11 0 was hurled in the elmrehyard 
at Loylion in Essex, and a monnincnt was 
erected in tho church to his memory (J jVHONH, 
Environs of London, 1702-1811, iv, lOH il). 
Strange married Susan, daughlcr and co- 
Iioiress of Edward Strong of (Irocmvieh, Iiy 
whomhohadJolm Rti'imgo(J732-17l)l))|n.v,J 
and several other ohihlriai. IJis wife’died 
on 21 Jan. 1747, agod 46, and wim hurind iit 
Ijoylon. Ho apiiears to linvo purelnihiul llie 
miiiior-honso of Leyton from tho (IhiisoIIh 
(£6. iv. 162). 

Strange was the author of' Ifcporls of Ad¬ 
judged Oases in tho OnurtsofOIiiniccry, King’s 
Bench, Oommon Pleas, and I'lxi'hcquor, from 
Trinity Term in tho Kneond year of K ing 
George I to Trinity 'J'crin in tho 'Twenty- 
first Year of King (Joorgn ll .. . pidilishi'd 
hy his sou John Strange of tho Middle 
Temple, Esquire,’London, 1766, fol. 2 vols.j 
2nd edit., with additional rcl’ercnccs, Lon¬ 
don, 1782^ 8vo, 2 vela. | 3rd edit, wil.h notes 
and additional roforimcos, hy Mioliiud Nolan, 
London, 1706, 8vo, 2 vols. A less corm-t 
edition, of inferior size iiiul dniiblo paging, 
was iileo puhlishod hi 1782 (8vo, 2 vole.), and 
a Dublin edition in two voliimos iipiicai'cil in 
1702. 

His clerk is said to liavo stolen his nolos 
of tho ‘Itoports,’ and to have publialicd 
from them ' A Oollcol ion of SeJcct Oases 
relating to Evidenee. Hy a Into Harris! («r- 
at-Law,’ Loudon, 176l,8vo. Aniiijimolionin 
ohtmeery having boon obtained by Striingo's 
executors, most of tho copies wore suhso" 
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qiieiitlj destroyed, A copy of tliia scarce 
Look, which is sometimes mioted as the 
‘octavo Strange,’ is in the Lincoln's Inn 
Library, having formerly belonged to Charles 
Purton Cooper ||q, v.] About seventy cases 
in this ‘Oollectiou' are not to bo found in 
‘ Strange’s Eoports.’ 

A portrait of Strange, ongi'aved by ITou- 
braken, is prefixed to the first edition of the 
‘ Ileports.’ 

[Foss’s Judges of Kugliind, 1864, viii. 106-9; 
Gfeorguin Itr.i, 1833, ii. 636-0 ; Gent, hlag, 1764, 
pp. 06,243 : Dridgin.m’s View of Leg,il Biblio¬ 
graphy, 1807, pp. 336-6; Marvin’s Legal Bi¬ 
bliography, 1847, p. 076; Wallace’s Beporlers, 
1882, pp. 420-3; Soule’s Lawyer’s Koference 
Manual, 1883, pp. 87, 07, 122 ; OHicial lieturn. 
of Lists of Members of Parliament, ii. 73, 87, 
100, 111; Notes and Queries, 2ud ser. x. 412, 
463, 406, 3rd ser. i. 271, 363, 396, li. 76, 8th 
ser. i, 460, ix. 327, 304, 613; Townsend’s Cata¬ 
logue of Knights, 1833, p. 64; O.it, of Liucolu’s 
Inn Library; Brit. Hus. Cat.; Addit. MS. 32693, 
IF. 33,394 (two letters from Strange to the Duke 
of Nowc.isUo).J G. F, B. B. 

STRANGE, JOHN (1732-1799), diplo¬ 
matist and author, the second and only 
surviving son of Sir John Sti-ange [q. v.], by 
his wife Susan, oldest daughter of Edward 
Strong of Greenwich, was born at Barnet in 
1732, and oducatod privately^ and at Clare 
Kail, Cambridge (lie was admitted a follow- 
commonor 11 Oct. 17153), whonco ho gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 17C3, and M.A. in 1706. On 
his father’s death ho saw through the press 
the volume of ‘ Reports' published in 1766. 
He was left very well oil’, and upon leaving 
Cambridge travailed extcnsivoly in the south 
of Fi'anoe and Italy. Developing a taste 
for BcioncB and archieology, he was oloeted 
F.R.S on 10 April, and admitted to the 
Booioty on 24 April 1766. Shortly after¬ 
wards ho was olootod E.S.A., and ns tho 
result of 11 summer spent in South Wales in 
170S, he oontributed to the first number of 
tho ‘Arohniolorfia’ ‘An Account of Roman 
Romaius iu and near tho City of lirockuock.’ 
In 1771 he made an archicologioal tour in 
the north of Italy. At Padua he formed the 
aequaintouco of tho Abb6 Fortie, who had re¬ 
cently returned from an exploration of Zara, 
SpoJato, and othor towns upon tho Dalmatian 
coosi, andi'i'om informationsupplied by himhe 
made several oommunical ions to the Society of 
Antiquaries upon tho Romaninscrlptions and 
antiquities of Dalmatia and Istria (oeo Avcheeo- 
logia, iii. v. and vi.), a district then little 
known to Western Europe. In addition to 
further communications to tho ‘Aiohmologia,’ 
Si range contributed a iiumbot of papers to 
tho ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ the most 


important being ‘An Account of the Origin 
of Natural Puper found near Cortona iu 
Tuscany’ (vol. lix.) This was translated 
into Italian, and considerably expanded iu 
‘Lettera sopra 1’ origine dolhi carta uaturale 
di Cortona ^ (Pisa, 1764, and again, enlarged, 
1766); ‘ An Account of some Specimens of 
Sponges from Italy ’ (March 1770, lx. 177, 
with several plates from his drawings). This 
appeared in Italian as ‘ Lettora dm Signor 
Giovanni Strange, oontonontc la descrizione 
di alcime spugne’ (ap. Onivi, Zoologiaa 
Adyiudica, 1702, 4to); ‘ An Account of a 
Curious Giant’s Oausoway newly discovered 
in tho Euganean Hills, near Padua’ (1776, 
Ixv. 4, 418); an Italian version appeared at 
Milan, 177B, 4to; and ‘An Account of the 
Tides in the Adriatic ’ (vol. Ixvii.) Several 
of Ilia papers were also printed inlhe ‘Opus- 
coli Bculti sLillo scieuxo’ (1778, &c.); and 
his geological papers appeared in Webor’s 
‘ Mineralogischo Besohreibungen ’ (Borne, 
1702). 

Meanwhile, in November 1773 he was 
appointed British residont at Venioo, where 
his olFicial duties left leisure for the pursuit 
of his antiquarian studies. He resigned his 
diplomat ic pest in 1788, and settled at Bidgo, 
near Barnet. But he paid several further 
visits to Italy in connection with tho triiiw- 
nuHation of the valuable collections that he 
had formed there, not only of books, manu¬ 
scripts, and antiquilios, but also of pictures, 
ohiolly by BeUini and othor Venetian masters. 
On 4 July 1793 he was created an honorary 
D.O.L. at Oxford. He died at Ridge on 
19 March 1790, and by his wUl directed tho 
whole of his collections to be sold—the pic¬ 
tures by private contract; the prints, draw¬ 
ings, busts, coins, medals, bronzes, and 
anliquitics Christie ; tho natural history 
oabiuots by King, and the library by Leigh 
& Botheby. The salo of the lilirary alone 
ocoupind twenty-nine days in March and 
April 1801. A valuable catalogue was com¬ 
piled by Samuel Paterson [q. v.] (Diurasr, 
Jlibliomania, V- 690). 

About 1760 Strange married Sarah, daugh- 
tor of Davidge Gould of Sharpham Park, 
Somerset, end sislor of Sir Henry Gould 
tho younger [q. v.]j she died at Venice in 
April 1783. They seem to have hod no 
issue. 

[Gont. Mng. 1788 i. 640, 1799 i. 348; Ckire 
CollcgB Begibtor; European Mag. 1799, i. 412; 
Nicliols’s l3t. Anecd. iii. 438, 786, viii. 9,10, 
ix. 673, 720, and Lit. lllnslr. vi. 774; Giaduatl 
Onntabrigionses; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1716- 
1886; Foss’s Judges of England, iv. 266; 
Thomson’s Hist, of tbo Boyol Suoioty; Lysons’s 
Environs, iv. 20 L] T. S, 
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STRATOB, rtlCHAED (1011-1682). 
jesuib, bom in Northumberland in 1611, en¬ 
tered the iSociely of Jesus in 1631, and was 
professed of the four tows on 21 Not. 1646. 
After teaching classics in the college of the 
English Jesuits at 8t. Ozucr, he was sent to 
Durham district in 1644, and about 1061 
was remoTed to the London mission, in which 
he laboured for many years. In 1071 he was 
appointed rector of the house of tertians at 
Ghent. He was in 1674 declared provincial 
of his order in this country, and heneld that 
office for three years. His name figures in 
Titus Oates's list of Jesuits, and also in. the 
narrative of Father Peter Ilamcrf on. Having 
escaped to the continent in 1679, he became 
one of the consultors of father John "Warner, 
the provincial, and died at St, Omer on 
7 .^lil 1682. 

His principal work is ‘The Life and flests 
of S. Thomas Oantilvpe, Bishop of Hereford, 
and some time before L. Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land. Extracted out of tho authonti^ue 
Records of his Canonissalion as to the mtune 
part, Anonymous, Matt. Paris, Oapgrave, 
Harpsfeld, and others. Collected by 
R.S.S.I.,' Ghent, 1674, 8vo, pp. 833. A re¬ 
print forms vol. xxx. of tlie ‘ Quorterly Series,’ 
London, 1879,8vo. Strange translated one 
of Nietemberg’s works, 'Of Adoration in 
Spirit and Truth,’ Antwerp, 1673, 8vo; and 
left in manuscript ‘ Traotatus de septein 
gladiis, sen dolorihus, Beatso Virginis Harise.’ 

[De Backer's Bibl. des Eorivains do la Com- 
ragniode JSsi]8(187fl).iii. 060; Dotld's Oliiireh 
Hist. hi. 313 j Foley’s Records, v. 023, vii. 743; 
Oliver’s Collsctions S. J., p. 100; Southwell's 
Bibl. Sciiplarum Soc. Jesu, p. 710.] T. 0. 

STRANGE, Sin ROBERT (1721-1702), 
engraver, eldest son of David Strang of 
Kirkwall in the Orlmeys, by his second wife, 
Jean, daughter of Malcolm Soollay of Hun- 
ton, was born at Kirkwall on 14 July 1721. 
He was the lineal representatho of the 
ancient family of Strang of Balcaskio in 
Fife, which property was alienated in 1016, 
the family migrating to Orkney, whore two 
members of it, George and Magnus, had 
held clerical office in the previous century. 
Robert entered the office of on elder brother, 
a lawyer in Edinburgh; hut his heart was 
not in the work, and he was constantly occu¬ 
pied in secret in drawing and copying any¬ 
thing which came in his way. IBs brother 
one day, when looking for some missuig 
papers, found a batch ot these drawings and 
mhmitted them privately to the engraver, 
Richard Cooper the elder [q. v.], who had 
settled m Edinburgh, and was almost the 
sole judge and teacher of art in Scotland. 


Cooper esliinntod Strange’s skefelios very 
highly, and Strange was hound as appronticu 
to him for six yoors. 

Shortly before tho .Tocobilo rising of 1746 
Strange Ml in love with iRiibelln, diiuglitor 
of William Lumisden (son of tho liishoji of 
Edinburgh and a descendant of tho Lumis- 
dens of Cushnie in Abordi’Piishiro), and sial er 
of Andrew Lumi.Rdeu[q.v.], afervimt .1 iicolni e. 
1'he lady, sharing her 'brother’s predih'C- 
tions, made it a condition of hor favoiu' tliat 
Strange should fight for horprinoo. Already 
of some repute as an engraver, lie pnhlishod 
a portrait of Charlos Edward, which was 
not without merit,and made the artist very 
popular. Wiiilo with tho nriny at Inver¬ 
ness he also conlriroil, amid the oontusiou, 
to engrave a plate for the hank-noloH of (ho 
coming dynasty. This pin I e, in eight enni- 
partments, for notes of dificireut value from 
apenny upwards, was found about, 1835 in 
Loch Laggan, and is now in tho jiossi'ssicm 
of Oluny MncpiiunsDn. Slrnngo ibughl. at 
Prestonpansand Falkirk in tho pi’inoivs life¬ 
guards, and, finally, took part in llio abortive 
night march and douhtlul strategy wliiidi 
led to the disaster of Culloden, of nil which 
ho left a graphic iioeount. 

While in hiding for some months itflor- 
wards ho fotind a ready sale for pencil por¬ 
traits of tlio proscribed leaders and smiili 
engrnyings of tlio prince. It is recorded tlmt 
at this time, while he was at the house el' 
Ilia lady-love, Isobolla Liunisdon, soldiers 
come in to search for him, whereupon Isa¬ 
bella lifted up herhoojiod altirt, and bo took 
refuge under it, tho lady steadily rnrolling a 
Jacobitesong over her needlework while tho 
baffled soldiers searoliod Ibo room. In 1747 
they were married doudestinoly; ond after 
the amnesty Strange procoodnd to London 
and thence—carrying with Iiiiu (lin prince’s 
seal, which had been left behind in Kijolland 
-—to Rouen, a oonlroof the oxilod ilaeohitcs, 
Here, ho studied anatomy under liociit., and 
drawing under De.'-onmjis ; and, after carry¬ 
ing away tho higluwl prixo in DesciimTis's 
academy, wont in 17'I0 to raris and plncetl 
himself under the engraver Lo Has. There 
lus made rapid strides, and learned eapeoially 
the use of the dry-point, inueli employed by 
that master (who inti'oduoed it in I'kanofi) 
m tho preparatory parts of his work. Lo 
Bas would gladly have ougagod his pupil's 
services, hut Strange's face was already ant 
towards the groat Italian maslors. rinving 
therefore first oxooutod (along with "Van- 
loo's ' Cupid,’ for ho always brnuglit out his 
prints in pairs) Won vorman's 'Rntiirn from 
Market,’ the only ffeara picture among his 
prmcipol worlra (they wore issued at 2«, 6(J, 
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each), ha TCturnad in 1760 to London, an 
artiat of the flrafc lank. 

Here for ten yenra, besides producing 
several of his heat-known works, as tho 
‘Miigdalon’ and ‘ Cleopatra’ of Guido (is- 
Buod at 4a. each) and the ‘Apollo and 
Marayas’ of Andrea Saoohi (at 7a. Bd,), he 
continued to import collections of the best 
dassical prints from Italy in the hope of 
gradually educating the popular taste. Ha 
issued them at a cost hardly greater than 
that of the commonest prints orthe day. 

But in 1769 events occurred which for 
many years tended to embitter his life. 
Allan Bamsay had painted portraits of the 
Prince of IValcs and of the favom-ite, Lord 
Bute, and wished Straiif^o to engrave thorn. 
The pictures were not in his lino of work. 
Tie represented to Eamsay that his arrange¬ 
ments wore already made for going to Italy, 
and he had work unfinished which would 
occupy all his remaining time. 'J'ho princo, 
howovor, sont a request to him to underiolie 
the work, olfering a remuneratioli (1001.) so 
inadequate that he cloarly did not know the 
amount of time such engraving would tolce. 
Strange again declined, hut his explanations 
wore distrusted. Subsequent intrigues against 
him in Ituly, in which Dalton, the king's 
librarian, and Bartoloszl, the engraver, wore 
concerned, were attributed by Strange to 
royal resentment at bis refusal. 

In 1760 he loft E^land. The cordiality 
of his reception in France and Italy con¬ 
trasted with his treatment at home. At 
Pome his portrait was p.xinled by Toffauelli 
on a ceiling in the print-room of the Vati¬ 
can. No other British artist was similarly 
honoured. 

During four years in Italy ho was on- 
gagod in making careful copies of pictures 
to bo engraved on his return, for he would 
never oiim’nve from any drawiiipiS hut his 
own. Of 1 heso drawings niosl of tho watciiv 
colours belong to Lord /,utland,andtho chalks 
to Lord Wemyss. klany of tho engravings 
wore oxeented and published at I’aris. 

Strange returned to Enplond in 17C5. 
Subsoquoutly ho publicly exhibited pictures 
which nc had oolloclod, and proparod critical 
and descriptive oatalogucs. Such ventures, 
which involved him in pecuniary risk, were 
undertaken with a view to improving public 
taste. In 1760 appeared a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of pictures, &c., collected and engraved 
by Eohert Strange (London, 8vo). In 1768, 
dissensions arose in the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, of which Strange was a luomhor. 
Several of the directors wore dismissed and 
the rest resigned, and, adroitly gaining the 
king's ear, obtained his sanotion to the esta- 


blislimcnt of the Iloynl Academy. Strange 
had omosed the directors, and be believed 
tliat the exclusion from the newly formed 
aondeniy’s ranks of all engravers was lovollod 
against himself. The election soon after¬ 
words of his rival, Borlolozzi, ostensibly ns 
a painter, lent some colour to bis suspicions, 
The inferior degree of' associate ’ was soon 
after thrown open to engravers j hut the lead¬ 
ing men in the m’ofession, Sharp, Hall, and 
Woollott, with Strange, declined it. His 
own conception of an academy was a much 
less exclusive body, with a widely extended 
artist membership, capable of mutual help 
and support, ond exhibiting their own work 
only. 

in 1776 be publislicd a formal statement 
of his grievances against the Iloynl Academy 
in ‘ An Inquiry into tlio Itisoand Estnblisb- 
niont of tho Iloynl Academy of Arts,’ pre- 
liiood by a letter to Lord But e. But the 
gauntlet was not taken up, and Strange, ap¬ 
parently in dudgeon, carried his family over 
to Paris, whore they romiiiiiod (in the Hue 
d'Enfer, tlie house looking on the Luxem¬ 
bourg gardens) till 1780. 

At Inst tho tide of royal favour began to 
turn. Strange desired to engrave Vondyek’s 
Queen TTonriotta Maria, wliioh belonged to 
George HI, Free access to the nioLure was 
given to Strange on the ini rod action of Ben¬ 
iamin Wcsl, tJion president of the Eoyel 
Academy, who had long boon liis friend, and 
who had stroimly opposed tho exclusion of 
tho engravers from the academy. The eii- 
gi'oving WHS published in Paris in 1784, along 
with the great Vondyok of Ohorlos I on his 
horse. On this occasion he had a very 
flattering xccoplion by Iho French king and 
queen, and in a lively letter to his son he 
describes their admiration of his works, and 
tho excilcment of tlio crowds besieging his 
holol to obtain tbc earliest copies; while the 
printing press whs working from morn till 
night. Tho attention ami courtesy which, 
owing to West’s interposition. Strange had 
root with from the English royal family led 
him to olFcr to cngi'avo West’s pioturo of 
‘The Apotheosis of the Royal Olnldren'—a 
unique compliment from Strange to a living 
artist. The plate was fluishod in 1786, and 
on 6 Jan. 1787 tho artiat was blighted. The 
king, in announcing his intention to confer 
the honour, slyly added, ‘Unless, Mr. 
Strange, you ohjeot to be knighted by the 
Elector of Hanover t ’ llis lust work was 
on Ills own portrait by Greuze, which was 
finished in 1791. It was considered a good 
though not a striking likcnc.ss, Sir Robert 
died at liis house, No, 52 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 6 J uly 1792, and was 
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buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Beside 
Strance's portrait by Greuze, there is a fliu 
portrait by Eomney and one by Eaeburn in 
the possession of the family. 

Stranue’a devotion to his art was carried 
out at the cost both of domestic hajppinesa 
and of fortune. It involved long absences 
from hia family, and he declined to undertake 
really remunerative work of a commonplace 
character, such as book-plates and book illus¬ 
trations. Theae he rarely executed except to 
serve a friend. From some very interesting 

correspondencebetweenStrangeandhisfrieno 
Bruce of Kinuaird, the African traveller, we 
learn that he engraved the illustrations for 
Bruce’s work on ‘Pmstum,’ but this was 
never publi-hed. Probably ouly three book¬ 
plates und half a dozen small portrait illus¬ 
trations, of an early date, are genuine. The 
classical portraits in Blackwell’s ‘History of 
the Court of Augustus,’ assumed to he hU, 
ore unsigned and not otherwise authenti¬ 
cated. Bis title to fame rests as much on 
the large share be had in the amelioration 
of the national taste as on the works which 
testify to his genius. Advanced modem 
taste may regret that his choice fell so fre¬ 
quently bn paintings of the eclectic school- 
on Carlo Dolci, Carlo Maratti, or even on 
Guercino and Guido. His chief achieve¬ 
ments arc the two splendid series of the Van- 
dycks, ‘ Charles I with the Horse ’ (issued at 
31s. Gd.l and in his robes (issued at 13s., 
and sold fifty-five years later for 61f. 9s.), 
and the portraits of the royal children; and of 
the Titians, e.g. the ‘ Venus ’ of the Florence 
Tribune, the ‘ Danae,’ and the ‘ Venus hhnd- 
ing Cupid’ (issued at 13s.) In the repro¬ 
duction of Htian he is probably unequaUed. 
Eaifaelle, too, is well rep 


Cecilia ’ and by his ' Justice ’ and ‘ Meekness.’ 
His ‘ Madonna deUa Seggiola,’ of which a 
careful drawing was made, was never en¬ 
graved. Correggio is represented by his 
‘ Day,’ which Strange describes as ‘ the first 
picture in Italy, if not in the world,’ and in 
which the dazzling lights are probably ropre- 
sented as efiectually as could be done by those 
proce.'ses to which Strange always strictly 
confined himself Guercino, a favourite 
painter with Stranre, is represented by his 
‘ Death of Dido,’ and by his ‘ Christ appearing 
to the Madonna,’ where the draperies are 
thought by some to he Strange’s chtf^feuvre. 

His own portrait by Greuze fitly prefaces 
the_ series of fifty of his principal works on 
which he desired his fame to rest, and which 
he had very early in his career begun to set 
aside for the purpose. Eighty sets of selected 
impressions of these were accordingly bound 
in atlas folio, with a dedication to the king 
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a osed mainly by Blair), and wore pub- 
in 1790. An introduction treats 
shortly of the progress of engraving and _ of 
the author’s snare in its promotion, with 
notes on the character of the pnmtings 
engrave A He concludes, with characteristic 
conviction of the merits of his work: ‘Nov 
can he fear to be charged with vanity, if, in 
the eve of a life consumed in the study of 
the arts, he indulges the pride to think that 
he may, by this monument of his works, se¬ 
cure to his name, while engraving shall last, 
the praise of having contributed to its credit 
and advancement.’ 

Strange, it seems, was the first who habi¬ 
tually employed the dry-point in continua¬ 
tion of his preparation by etching, and in 
certain modifications of the process he was 
followed by Morghen, Woollett, and Sharp. 
Ha condemns, as having retarded the pro¬ 
gress of engraving in England, the process of 
‘ stippling °or' dotting ’ introduced into Eng¬ 
land by Bartolozzi. lie had an equal com¬ 
mand of all the methods he practised. Jlis 
own chief distinguishing characterislics as 
an engraver ore perhaps a certain distinction 
of style and a pervading hai-mony of treat¬ 
ment. His lines, pure, firm, and dofiiiilo, 
but essentially flowing, lend themselves to 
the most delicate and rounded contours, 
from which all outline disappeiu's, and the 
richness and transparency of his flush tints, 
produced without any special appearance of 
efibrt, are well shown in his troalmont of 
Guido, and more signally of Titian. On 
the other hand, he does not perhaps always 
difierentiate the special characteristics of tne 
masters he reproduces. His treatment of 
skies and clouds—a relic of Le Bus’s influ¬ 
ence—and of the textures of liis draperies 
is often faulty. He is accused by some 
Clitics _ of inaccurate drawing. Ills early 
education in this department was probably 
defeotivo_ ond unsyslematio, but he worked 
hard at it in later years, and prepared his 
drawinm for engraving with the greatest 
care. He was a perfect master of tlio burin, 
while the extent to which he carried bis 
etched preparation gave gi'eat freedom to 
his style and aided in rendering colour. 

As a pure historical line engraver, Strange 
^a.nd8 in the very first European rank. 
Critics so different as Horace Walpole, Smith 
(Nollekens’s biographer), and Leigh Hunt 
consider him the foremost ofhis day in Eng¬ 
land. Some foreign critics, as Longlii, Fer- 
m-io, and Duplossis, are almost equally 
emphatic; though others, as Le Blano and 
more Beraldi, find much less to admire, 
ois "worlcs are to-day more popular iu 
France than in England. 
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Strange’s wife had much originality^ and 
strength of character. Her letters, printed 
by Dennistouu, are rich in humour and 
pathos. During Strange’s prolonged absences 
she managed the family, sold his prints, 
fought his battles, and read poetry, philo¬ 
sophy, and ' physico-theolo^y.^ Faithful to 
the Stuart cailso, eren in its later and dis¬ 
credited days, her open sympathy for it may 
have sometimes prejudiced her hushand^a 
interests in high places. She died in 1806. 

Of Strange's children,his eldest daughter 
Mary Bruce Strange (1748-1784) alone in¬ 
herited somewhat of her father’s gift, and 
he was very proud of her. His eldest son, 
James Charles Stuart Strange (1753-1840), 
a godson of the titular kuig James III, rose 
high in the Madras civil service. When 
the news reached India of Captain Cook’s 
discoveries on the north-west coast of Ame¬ 
rica, he fitted ont an expedition to Nootka 
Sound. The expected trade in furs was a 
failure, but he left a curious account of his 
voyage and of the natives. Strange’s second 
son. Sir Thomas Andrew Lumisden Strange, 
is separately noticed. A third son, Eohert 
Montagu, was major-general in the Madras 
army. 

[Memoirs of 8ir Bohert Strange, Knight, and 
of Andrew Lumieden, cd. James IDennistoun of 
Benni&toun; Ohalmors’e Oeneroi Biographical 
Dictionary: Xe Blanc’s Le Oraveur en Uille 
douce in Catalogue Biisonni, Xeipzig, 1848; 
Bugler's Kiinetlur-Xexikon ; Dodd's manuscript 
History of Bagiish Engravers, Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 3340d; Bye’s Patronage of British Art, 
1845; Magdain Fncyclop^gue, tom. i. 1785, 
art. signed ‘ Sc. L . .' ^'uhably Mercier, Abhi 
de St. LAger) ; Bryan; Kedgmve.] 0. X. 

STflANGE, ROGER in (tf. 1311),judge, 
was a descendant of Guy Le Strange, who is 
thought to have been a younger son of 
Uocl II, dulce of Brittany (1060-1084). lie 
was sheriff of yorkshirc during the last two 
years of the reign of Heniy III, and the 
fir.st two of that of Edward I. In the last 
of these years he was prosecuted for vorious 
extortions committed while he was bailiff of 
the honour of Pec in Derbyshire. In 1279- 
1280 he was appointed steward of the idng’s 
household, and in 1282 c&ptaiu of the kind's 
forces in the fortresses of Whitchurch in 
Shropshire, Oswestry, and Montgomery 
(Pan, Writs, i. 248). In the latter capacity 
in December he is said to have slain Llewelyn 
near Builth (‘ Opus Ohronicorum' in Tboee- 
iowe’s Chronioa, Rolls Ser. p. 40) j the 
honour is, however, claimed by others [cf. 
art. Litweltw ab Gbubetdd]. On 21 Oct. 
1283 he hocanio juslice of the forest on this 
side of Trent, and on lAug. 1285 justice in 


eyre of the forest for the county of Derby. 
In 1287 he was despatched into Wales at 
the head of an expedition against Rhys ah 
Mereduo or Maredudd, and was ordered to 
reside in his lordships situated on the Weish 
border until the rebellion was suppressed. 
He was summoned to a council held by 
Edmund, earl of Cornwall, who was acting 
as regent in the king’s absence, on 13 Oct. 
1289. In 1290 he is referred to as late bailiff 
of Builth. Towards the end of October or 
he^uning of November 1291 he was sent 
with Lewis de la Pole to the court of Rome 
as the king’s messenger. He was stUl stay¬ 
ing abroad on the king’s service on 18 April 
1292. He was summoned to parliament in 
1206,1290, and 1297. In this latter year he 
surrendered the oiiice of justice of the forest 
on account of ill-health, and on 11 May 1298 
he nominated attorneys for two years for the 
same reason. lie is, however, spoken of on 
10 July 1301 as lately ap^iointcd to assess 
the king’s wastes in his forests beyond Trent, 
and he joined in the letter of the barons on 
12 Feb. 1301 respecting Scotland. He Med 
between 8 July and 7 Aug. 1311 (Oal. Class 
Jlolls Edw. H, 1S18-23, p. 70; Abbrsviatio 
JRotulorum Originalium, i. 182). He was 
lord of the manors of Ellesmere and Ohes- 
worthino in Shropshire, held for life by the 
gift of the king tne manor of Shotwick in 
Cheshire, and was tenant by courtesy of a 
third part of the barony of Beauchamp. 

[Foirs’s Judges of Englmd, iii. 167; Calen¬ 
dar of Patent BoUs, Edw. I, 1281-92 pp. 84, 
187, 401, 413, 447,485,1202-1301 pp. 350,526 ; 
Aomiles Londonienses, in Sttiblis’s Chronicles of 
Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 123; Pari. Write, i. 18, 
106, 222, 231, 243, 251, 253; authorities cited 
in text.) W. E. It. 

STRANGE, Sib THOMAS ANDREW 
LUMISDEN (1756-1841), Indian jurist, 
second son of Sir Robert Strange [q. v.l 
■was horn on 80 Nov. 1760, and was ad^ 
mitted to aking’s scholarship at Westminster 
in 1770. He was elected to Christ Church, 
Oxford, iu 1774, matriculating on 1 June, 
and graduated B.A. iu 1778, and M.A. In 
1782. At both school and college his chief 
competitor was Charles Abbot (afterwards 
first Lord Colchester) [ 5 . v.l Adopting alegal 
career, he entered Lmcoln’s Inn iu 1776, 
and as a law student received much friendly 
help from his mother’s friend, Lord Mans¬ 
field. He was called to the bar in 1785, and 
in 1789 was appoinied chief justice of Novo 
Scotia. 

In 1798 he was placed in a position re¬ 
quiring exceptional tact and firmness. The 
administration of justice at Madras by the 
coiu't of the mayor aud aldermen was noto- 
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rinii'ly corrupt, anrl Strange Tra<i sent out 
oi recorder and president of tlie court. Be¬ 
fore leaving England ha ■was knighted on 
14 March 1“9S. Arrived in Madras, he met 
with much factions opposition, which he 
oi ercame by arranging (as at the Old Bailey) 
that only one representative of the aldermen 
should sit with him. 

In 1800, owing to the growth in extent 
and wealth of the presidency, a supreme court 
of three judges was established by charter 
dated 26 Dec., with Strange as chief justice. 
In 1801, under the apprehension of a French 
attack from Egypt, two volunteer battalions 
were organised, one commanded by the go¬ 
vernor, Ijord Clive, the other by the chief 
justice. Strange drilled his men r^ulnrly 
each morning before his court met. £i 1809 
a mutiny of the compai^’s ofGcers, origina¬ 
ting in the abolition of certain privileges, 
called out nil his energies, disaffected 

hid many svmpathirers in civilian society. 
Sir Thomas delivered a charge to the grand 
jury explaining the criminality of the oiiicers, 
and their responsibility for any bloodshed 
that might occur. Bis action had a whole¬ 
some effect, and both the governor, Sir George 
HUaro Barlow [q. v.], and subsequently Lord 
!Minto, recommended Strange to the home 
government for a baronetcy; hut, apparently 
owing to a change of government on Mr. 
Perceval's death, the recommendation was 
not carried out. In 1816 Strange com- 

E leted, and printed at Madras for the use of 
is court, a selection of ‘ Notes of Coses ’ de¬ 
cided during his administration of the re¬ 
corder's and of the supreme court, prefaced 
by a history of the two successive judica¬ 
tures. 

Strange resigned his post on 7 Juno 1817, 
and returned to England. In 1818 he was 
creiited D.C.L. at Oxford. For some years 
hj* devoted his leisure to the completion of 
his‘Elements of Hindu Law.' The work 
was first published in London in 1825 (2 
voh. 8vo). The only native authorities on 
the old text-hooks were commentaries and 
digests, mostly of no great authority, of only 
local vMidity,or otherwise irrelevant. Doubt¬ 
ful points md accordingly been habitually 
refe^d to native pundits. Many of their 
replies, which Sir Thomas had diligently col¬ 
lected, he recorded in his great book in a 
form available for reference, with comments 
on them throughout by such authorities os 
Colebrooke and Ellis. A fourth edition of 
the ’ Elements’ was published in 1864 with 
an introduction by John Dawson Mayne 
testifying to the great value of Strango’s 
work. For many years it remained the groat 
authority on Hmdu law. 


Strang died at St. Leonard’s on 16 .Tnly 

1811. His portrait was painted for Hali¬ 
fax, Nova Scotia, by Benjamin West, and for 
Madras by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Subse¬ 
quently a portrait by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee was placed in the hall at Christ Cliuroli, 
Oxford. 

Sir Thomas mhrriod, first, Cecilia, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Itobert Anstruthoi', bart., of iJal- 
caskio; and secondly, Louisa, dnnghlor of 
Sir William Burroughs, hart., by whom ho 
left a numerous family; his eldest son was 
Thomas Lumisden Strange [q. v.] Another 
son, James Newburgh Strange, horn on 2 Oct. 

1812, became an admiral on 9 Jan. 1880. His 
fifth son, Alexander Strange, is separately 
noticed. 

[tVoleh’s Alumni Westmoniisl.p. 400; Annual 
Eegiater, 18 tl; Ilivlcpr and Stoniiing's Eogistor 
of Wp&tminster Soliool, p. 221; The ElizaboLlmn, 
vii. 14; Higginbolh.vm’s Mon whom India has 
known; manuscript autobiogr.iphy ot Sir T. 
Strnngo and other priv.itp inforiuALion.] 0. T. 

STRANGE, THOMAS LUMISDEN 
(1808-1881), judge and writer, born ond Jan. 
1808, was eldest sou of Sir Thomas Andrew 
Lumisden Strange [q. v.] IIo was oducat od 
at Westminster school, and on leaving in 
182S went out to his father in India, becom¬ 
ing a writer in the East India Company’s 
civil service at Madras in 1826. llowas ap¬ 
pointed an assistanl-judge end joint crimiunl 
indge on 21 Juno 1831, b(>camo sub-jndgu at 
Calicut in 1843 and civil and sessions judge 
at Tellicherry in 1816, was a special com¬ 
missioner for investigating the Molpah dis¬ 
turbances in Malabar in 1852, and for in¬ 
quiring into the system of judicaturo in tho 
presidency of Madras in 18ij0, and was mado 
judge of tho high court of judioatiiro in 1802. 
fie resigned on 2 May 1803. JTo corapilod a 
‘Manuiu of Hindoo Law,' 1856, taking liis 
father’s work as a basis. This ronolied a 
second edition in 1863. Ho also published 
‘ A Letter to the Governor of Fort St. Qoorgo 
on .Tudicial Reform ’ (18G0). 

While in India he was muchintcrcstod in 
religious eubjects. In 18.'52 ho publisliod 
‘The Light of Prophecy’ and ‘ Observations 
on Mr. Elliott’s “ Horro Apocalypticro.” ’ 
Subsequsnlly he was so impressed by ob¬ 
serving a supposed convert at the gallows 
proclaim his faith to ho iu Rama, not in. 
Christ, that, on examining Christian evidence, 
his own faith in Christianity broke down. 
He never ceased to be a pious tliaiet. Ho 
explained his position in ‘How I became 
and ceased to be a Christian,’ and many other 
pampHuls for the series puMislicd in 1872- 
1876 by T’homas Scott (1808-1878) [g. v.] i 
theso publications were afterwards oolieotod 
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and issued as ‘ Ooutributions to a Series of 
Controversial Writings’ (ISSIV Larger 
works by Strange were: 1. ‘ The Bible: is it 
the Word of God ? ’ 1S71. 2. ‘ The Speaker's 
Oommentoi’y reviewed,’ 1871. 3. ‘ The Le¬ 
gends of the Old Te-tament traced to their 
apparent Primitive fJouices,’1874. 4. ‘The 
Development of Creation on the Earth,* 1874. 
6 . ‘ The Sources and Development of Chris¬ 
tianity,’ 1876. 6. ‘ What is Christianity ? ’ 

1880. Though far from a brilliant writer, 
he was a diligent student, and was always an 
earnest advocate of practical piety in life and 
conduct. Strangedied atNorwood on4 Sept. 
1834. 

[Biirkor and Stenning’s Westminster Sehool 
Rtgister, p. 221; Wheeler’s Dietiunury of Free- 
thinkers; Brit. ilus. Cat.] J. M. W. 

STRAJSraEWATS, SiB JAMES (d. 
1616), speaker of the llouse of Commons, 
was the son of Sir James Strangeways of 
Whorlton, Yorkshh-e, hy his wife Joan, 
daughter of Nicholas Orrell. The elder Sir 
James was appointed judge of the common 
pleas in 1420. The younger was high sherifi 
of Yorkshire in 1440,1463, and 14G9. He 
was returned for the county to the parlia¬ 
ments of 1449 and 1400, and, on account of 
his devotion to the house of York, was ap¬ 
pointed speaker of the Ilause of Commons m 
the first parliament of Edward IV, which 
met in November 1461. Eor the first time 
in English history the speaker addressed the 
king, immediately after his presentation and 
allowance, in a long speech reviewing the 
state of anairsand recapitulating the history 
of the civil war, The parliament transacted 
hardly any business bejond numerous acts 
of attainder against various Lancastrians. It 
was prorogued to 6 May 14G2, and then dis¬ 
solved. He served on various commissions 
for the defence of the kingdom and suppression 
of rebellions, and sat regularly on the com¬ 
missions of the poacefortha North and West 
Hidings of Yurkshir6(<7«7.J’ai. Jio/lii, 1461-7, 
passim). On 11 Dec. 1485, among other 
grants, Sir James received from Henry VU 
the manor of Dightou in Yorkshire, from 
which it would appear that he was one of 
those who early espoused the Tudor canso 
(Oampbeii,, Materiah for a lIiato}y <f the 
Eeign <f Henry VII, Rolls Ser,, i. 212,630). 
He was appointed a knight of the body hy 
Henry VIII, and in 1614 was one of the 
sheri^ for Yorkshire. He seoms to have 
received several fi'esli grants of land, but 
it is diJBcult to distinguish him from another 
James Strangeways, residing in Berkshire, 
who also enjovod the royal favour fBiiDWiiE, 
letters and tapers of Henry Fill, vola. i. 


and ii. inde-ves). Sir James died in 1616, and 
was buried in the abbey church of St. Mary 
0 very’s, Southwark. His will was proved 
on 9 Jan. 1616-17 (ib. ii. 752, 1880). He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 
of Philip, lord Darcy, by whom he had 
seventeen children. His eldest son, Sir 
Richard Strangeways, died before him in 
1488, and be was succeeded by his grandson, 
Sir James Strangeways. 

[Mauniug’s Spcokois of the Eouee of Com¬ 
mons, pp 112-16; Stubbs's Constitutional His¬ 
tory of England, iii. 106; Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees, vol. ii.; Bnrke's Landed Gentry, 6th 
edit.; MembeitiofFurli.inient, i. 340,366, App. 
p. zxiv; Journals of the House of Lords, i. 263, 
259, 263.] E. I C. 

STEANGPOED, VisconiriB. [Sea 
SitYTiin, Pniior Cliutoit SininiT, sixth vis¬ 
count, 1780-1866 j SiirrHB, Gboeoe Aeoes- 
TES FEnmniioK Peeox Simror, seventh 
viscount, 1818-1867 j Bsiythe.Peeot Ellen 
Pebdekick William, eighth viscount, 1826- 
1809.] 

STEATFOED verb Lechmeeb, ED¬ 
MUND, D.D. (d. 1640P), catholic divine, 
descended from an ancient family in Worces¬ 
tershire (of. Nash, WoreestenUre, i. 660 et 
passim). He was educated in the English 
Oollege at Douay, where he finished the 
whole course of divinity under Dr. Matthew 
Eellison [q. v.], and in 1617 was made pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy. Subsequently he studied 
at Poris under Gamache, and, after graduating 
B.D. there, he xeturned to Douay, where he 
taught divinity for about eight years. He 
was created D.D. at Eheims on 25 Oct. 1GS3. 
and died at Douay ‘ in the prime of his years’ 
about IGIO. 

His works are: 1. ‘ A Disputation of the 
Church, wherein the old religion is main¬ 
tained. By E. E.,’ Douay, 1682, 8vo j ‘ by 
E. S. F.,’ 2 pts., Douay, 1640, 8vo. 2, ‘A 
Relection of^Transuhstantiation; in defence 
of Dr. Smith’s Conference unth Dr. Featley,’ 
1032,8vo [see Smith, Eichaed, 1666-1665]. 
This was answered hy ‘An Apologie for 
Daniel Featley . . . against the Calumnies 
of one S. E. in respect of his Conference had 
with Doctor Smith. . , . Made by Myrth. 
Waferer, M'. of Artes of Albane Hall in 
Oxon.,' Loudon, 1684,4to. S. ‘A Eelection 
of certain Authors, that are pretended to 
disown the Ohuren’s Infallibility,’ Douay, 
1686. Some theological and philosophical 
traatbes hy him wore formerly preserved in 
manuscript in the lihraiy of the English 
Oollege at Douay. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 92; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. ed. Bohn, p, 2630.] T. C. 
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STRATFORD, ED WARD, second EABt 
OF AtDBOBOTOH (d, liOl), was the eldest 
son of John Stratford of Baltinglass, by hia 
wifb ATartha, daughter and coheiress of Ben¬ 
jamin O’iTeal, archdeacon of Leighlin, eo. 
L’lrlow. JohnStratford was the mandson of 
Robert Stratford who came to Ireland be¬ 
fore 1660, and is said to have sprung from 
a Tounger branch of the Stratfords of Wa^ 
wickshire (Xotes ani Queries, 2nd ser. viiL 
370,424). John Stratford was created Baron 
of Baltinglass in 1763, Vi'-connt Aldborough 
in 1776, and Viscount Amiena and Earl of 
Aldborough, shortly before his death on 
29 Jime 1777. 

Edward Stratford was widely known for 
his ability and ecceii tricity, which caused him 
to be termed the ‘Irish Stanhope.’ He was 
an ardent whig, and was elected member for 
Taunton to the British parliament in 1774, 
hut was unseated with his colleague, 
thanielWebb, on petition, on 16 Alaroh 1776, 
for bribery and corrupt practices. After that 
he represented Baltiuglass in the Irish par¬ 
liament until hia father’s death (Members of 
Parliament, ii. 134, App. p. xli j Common^ 
Journals, xxiv, 18,146,200). On 29 May 
1777, while still Viscount Amiens, he was 
elected a member of the Royal Society, On 
3 July 1777 the university of Oxford con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary de^ee of D.O.L. 
lie built Stratford Place and Aldborough 
House in London, and in Ireland he founded 
the town of Sfratford-upon-Shmey, besides 
greatly improving the borough of Baltinriass. 
lie voted m favour of the union with Eng¬ 
land in 1800, and received compensation ior 
the diafroncmsement of Baltiuglass (Corn- 
icallia Correspondence, uL 822). He died on 
2 Jan. 1801 at Belan in "Wicklow, and was 
buried in the vault of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Dublin. He was twice moi-ried. His first 
wife, Barbara, daughter of Hicholos Her¬ 
bert of Great Glembom, Suiblk, son of 
Thomas Herbert, eighth earl of Pembroke 
[q.v.l, died on 11 April 1786, and on 
24 March 1788 he married Anne Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir John Henniker, hart, 
(afterward Lord Hennike^. She brought 
him a fortune of 60,000/., wmch enabled him 
to free his estates from encumbrances. After 
his death his widow married George Powell 
in December 1801, and died on 14 July 
1802. AsLord Aldliorough diedwithoutohil- 
dniu, his title and estates descended to his 
brother, John Stratford. Lord Aldborough 
was the author of • An Essay on the Tine 
Interests of the Empire,’ Dublin, 1783, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1801,i. 90,104; .Ann.Beg. 1801, 
p.6S; WaUier’a Hibemiin Magazine, 1801, p. 
183; G. E. C^okayneJ’s Beoiage, i, 68; Lodge's 


Peerage of Ireland, od. Arehdall, m. 388 ; 
Thomson’s Hist, of theRoyal Society, App. p. Ivi; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ] E. I. C. 

STRATFORD, JOHN dd (d. 1318), 
archbishop of Canterbury, was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where ho and his brother 
I Robert de Stratford [q. v.l hold property. 
His parents were called Robert and Isabella. 
Ralph de Stratford [q.v.], bishop of Loudon, 
was his kinsman, possibly his nephew 
(Anglia Sacra, i. 374). To the elder Robert 
de Stratford is attributed the foundation in 
1290 of the ohapM of the guild at Stratford, 
and of the almshouses in coiuiectlou there¬ 
with. John de Stratford was educated at 
Merton College, Oxford. He graduated as 
doctor of civil and cauon law before 1311, 
when he was a proctor for the university in 
a suit against the Dominicans at the Roman 
court. Afterwards he received some position 
in the royal service, perhaps as aolerit in the 
chancery, for in 1317 and subsequent years he 
was summoned to give advice in parliament 
(Pari. Writs, ii. ii. 1471), He was also 
othcial of the bishop of Lincoln before 
20 Dee, 1317, when ho received the prebend 
of Castor at Lincoln. He was likewise par¬ 
son of Stratford-on-Avon, which preferment 
he exchanged on 18 Sept, 1819 for the arch¬ 
deaconry of Lincoln. At York he held a 
canonry, and Edwaid II granted him the 
rebond of Bore and Ohoi'ininstpr at Sails- 
ury, to whioh^ however, he was never ad¬ 
mitted. Archbishop Walter Rovnolds [q.v.l 
made him dean of the court of archos, and 
from December 1321 to April 1323 ]io was 
employed on the business of Scotland at tlio 
papal cmia (Pbedera, ii. 403-616). Ilis 
colleague, Reginald de Asser, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, died at Avignon on 13 April 1333, 
and, though the king directed him to use his 
influence on behalf of BobortBaldock, Strat¬ 
ford contrived to obtain a papal bull in his 
own favour, and he was consecrated bishop 
of Winchester by the cardinal bishop of 
Albano on 23 June (Chron, Edward I and 
Edward II, i. 803 j Mitbimutit, p. S9; 
BiBOHiWGTOit, p. 19; Emdera, ii. 618, 626, 
631-S). Edward IT in wrath dismissed Strat¬ 
ford from his office, and on his retuim to 
England refused to recognise him as bishop 
and withheld the temporalities of his see till 
28 J one 1334 (ii, ii, 667),' Even then ho had 
to purohose favour by a bond for 10,0001. 
(Pari, Writs, ir. ii. 368); payment was, how¬ 
ever, not exacted, and Stratford was soon 
restored to favour. On 16 Nov. 1334, and 
again on 6 May 1326, Stratford was com¬ 
missioned to treat with Fi’anoe, and it was 
by his advice that Edward permitted Queen 
Isabella to go to the French court (FaUera, 
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iL 675, 593, 597). On G Nov. 1325 he was 
appointed lieutenant of the treasurer for 
William de Melton [q. v.], and on 30 Sept. 
1326 joined with tlio avcuhishop of Canter¬ 
bury in publisbiuEt an old bull against in¬ 
vaders of the realm (^C/iron. Sdward I and 
JMward II, i. 316). 

Stratford was willing to take the risk of 
offering his mediation between the king and 
queen, but could get no one to support him 
(Diiztt!, .Sisf. Roffenais, p. 3G6). He then 
yielded to necessity, and on 16 Nov., as 
treasurer, swore at the Ouildhall to observe 
the liberties of London ^Chron. Edward I 
and Edward II, i. 318), ‘ When parliament 
met in January 1827 Stratford acquiesced 
in the election of Edward HI, prcaciiing on 
the text, ‘Gujus caput infinnum cietara 
membro dolent ’ (Dejte, p. 367). He drew 
up the six articles giving the reasons for the 
king’s deposition, and was one of the three 
bishops sent to obtain ffom the king his for¬ 
mal abdication ( Chron. Lanercoit, pp. 237-8; 
Bakeb, pp. 27-8). 

Stratford was a member of the council for 
the young king’s guidance, and on 22 Feb, 
was appointed to go on a mission to France 
{Cal, Eat. RolU, Edward HI, i. 16). But 
his own sympathies were constitutional, and 
he could not join cordially with the new 
government, by whom he was himself re¬ 
garded with suspicion. He withdrew with¬ 
out permission from the parliament of 
Solisbu^ in October 1328 {Fosdera, ii.76S), 
and at (j^hristmas attended the conference of 
Henry of Lancaster and his friends at 
London {Chron. Edward I and Edward II, 
i, 34:3-4). Like others of Lancaster’s sup¬ 
porters, Stratford incurred the enmity of 
Mortimer, and Birchington {Anglia Sacra, 
i, 19) relates that during the Salisbury par¬ 
liament Mortimer’s supporters counselled 
that he should be put to death, and that the 
bishop owed his safety to a timely warning 
and had for a while to remain in hiding. 

Immediately after the overthrow of Mor¬ 
timer, Stratford was appointed chancellor 
on SO Nov. 1830, and for the next ten yoars 
was the young long’s principal adviser. In 
April 1331 he accompanied Edward abroad, 
both assuming the disguise of merchants to 
conceal the real purpose of the expedition. 
Stratford attended the parliament in Sep¬ 
tember, but in November again crossed over 
to the continent to treat with Philip of 
France concerning the proposed crusade, and 
to negotiate a marriage between the king’s 
sister Eleanor and the Coimt of GKieldres 
{Oil. Pat. Polls, Edward HI, ii. 188, 218, 
223, 250), He returned for the parliament 
iuMorch 1332, but was soon afterwards again 


commi ^sioned to treat with France {tb. ii.273). 
In the autumn of 1333 the archbishopric of 
Canterbury fell vacant, and, Stratford being 
favoured by king and pope, the prior and 
chapter postulated him on 3 Nov. The 
royal assent was given on 18 Nov., ond on 
26 Nov. (BiECHnroTOir, p. 19; MuninuTH, 
p. 70, says 1 Dec.) the pope, disregarding the 
postulation by the chapter, provided Mrat- 
fordtothe archbishopric, Stratford received 
the bull at Chertsey on 1 Feb. 1334, and on 
5 Feb. the temporahties were restored to him. 
In April he went abroad on the business of 
Pontmeu ( Cal. Pat. Polls, ii. 532, 534), and 
thrall was delivered to him by Bishop Heath 
of Rochester at Hue in Ponthieu on 23 April. 
He returned to England for the summer, and 
on 28 Sept, resigned the chancellorship. 
Dming September he held a convocation at 
St. Paul’s, and on 0 Oct. he was enthroned 
at Canterhury. Almost immediately after¬ 
wards he crossed over to treat with Philip 
of France concerning Aquitaine and the 

n osed crusade {ib. iii. SO). He returned 
ngland in January 1835, and visited his 
diocese in February. Stratford was made 
chancellor for the second time on 6 June 
1335, and during almost the whole of the 
next two years was engaged with the king 
in the north of England and in Scotland 
(MTmiMtrra, pp. 76-6; of. Mt. Cant, ii. 
76, 90-100, 140). He came south for the 
funeral of John of Elthom on 13 Jan. 1837. 
On 24 March he resigned the great seal. 
About the end of November the cardinals 
whom the pope had sent to negotiate -geace 
between England and France arrived in 
England, and were received by the areh- 
hiehop. Their mission proved fruitless, and 
on 16 July 1838 Stiutford accompanied the 
king to Flanders. He remained abroad till 
September 1389, taking part in the negotia¬ 
tions with France (MnsTiroTH, pp. 83, 85, 
90). On 28 April 1340 Stratford was for 
the third time made chancellor, hut, when 
the king refused to accept his advice against 
the proposed naval expedition, he nnally 
resigned the seal on 20 June [Fmdera, h. 
1120; Avesbuet, p. 311, where the king is 
said to hate restored the archbishop to 
o&ice). 

Up to this timo Stratford had been fore¬ 
most among the king’s advisers, and even 
now he was left os president of the council 
in Edward’s absence. But there was a strong 
party hostile to his influence. Stratford had 
perhaps opposed the French war, and this 
cbcumstance, combined with the king’s ill- 
success, gave his enemies their opportunity. 
Under their advice, Edward returned ftom 
Flanders suddenly on 30 Nov. 1340, and on 
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tlir- fn!l/jwinjr Jay removed Kobert Stratford, 
tb*'aivLbiabup's brother, from bis office as 
ebaiiLellor, and Imd a number of prominent 
i^ld_e^ and merchants arrested. The arch- 
b'-hop hims-lf tvas at Charin", and on 
rtC'ipt of the news took refuge with the 
m>nhs of Uhii^tcburch at Canterbrny. On. 
•J JJi c. the king summoned him to attend at 
court; the archbi'hop excused himself from 
compliance, and made his defence in a aeries 
of sermons and letters. On 29 Doe. he 
preached on the text ‘In diebua snia non 
timuit priueipem’ (Ecrle^iasticus, zlviii. 12), 
conipaimg bims“lf to St. Thomas of Can- 
tarburv, and denouncing all who broke the 
gnat charter. On 1 Jan. 1311 he addressed 
a lung letter of remonstrance to the king. 
On 23 Jan. he wrote to the new chancellor, 
) egging him to stay execution of the collec¬ 
tion of the clerical grant, and on the follow¬ 
ing dav directed the bishops to forbid it. 
Edwari and his advisers replied on 10 Feb. 
in a long letter of violent abuse, called a 
‘ lihellus famoaus j ’ Stratford had kept him 
without funds and so caused the failure of the 
late c.xpeditlan, and w.as responsible for all 
the rash policy of the laat eight years. On 
18 Feh, William Ealdeshy, keeper of the 
privy seal, and certain Brabant merchants 
appeared at Canterbury, summoning Strat¬ 
ford to go to Flanders as security for the 
king's debts. Stratford replied in a sermon 
on Ash Wednesday and in a long letter to 
the king, in which be claimed to he tried 
before his peers. On 23 April parliament 
met. Stratford was ordered to appear in 
the court of exchequer and hear the charges 
against him. The King refused to meet the 
archbishop, and Stratford on his port insisted 
on taking his place in parliament. On 
27 April the chamberlain refused him ad¬ 
mission to the Painted Chamber, where the 
Li-hops were sitting, but Stratford, with, a 
cunsciuus imitation of Thomas Beoket, forced 
his way in. Un 1 May he offered to clear 
himself before parliament, and on 3 May a 
committee of lords was appointed to adviso 
the king whether the peers were Uahle to be 
tried out of parliament. The committee 
reported adverselv, and Edward, finding 
himself compelled to yield, consented on 
7 May to a formal reconciliation (see prin¬ 
cipally BmoinsGiojT, pp. 22-41 j HBanira- 
BUEOH, ii. 803-88). 

Tlmugh Stratford never resumed his old 
position in poUtios, hia friendly relations 
with the king were after a time restored. 
In October 1341, while Stratford was hold¬ 
ing a provincial synod at St. Paul’s, a more 
complete reconcibation was effected between 
him and the kuig (Musi.v:urn, p. 122). He 


was the king’s adviser in refusing to receive 
the two cardinals whom the pope aunt j.o 
negotiate for peace in August 1312 (ib. p. 125), 
and in the parliament of April 131.3 his 
full restoration to favour was marked by Ihu 
annulment of the proceedings against him 
os contrary to reason and tenth (Fuadera, ii. 
1141-64). 

During the last years of his life Stratford, 
though occasionally consulted by the king, 
was occupied mainly with ecclosiastical 
affairs. In October 1343 ho proposed to 
visit the diocese of Norwich, and, being 
resisted by the bishop and clergy, laid both 
bishop and prior under excoininnuicalion. 
Edward acted under Stratford’s advice in 
his negotiations with tlie pope os to papal 
privileges in England during 134land 1346, 
and the legates who came to England in 
the latter year were long enlovtaincd by 
Stratford (MuEiMiTTn, pp. 167-63, 176-7). 
Stratford was head of the oounoil during the 
king’s absence abroad in July 1846 and 
during the campaign of Or6oy in 1346 
(Fasdem, iii. 60, 86). Porlia])B his lost 
public appearance of note was on 10 Aug. 
1346, when he road the convent ion of tho 
French king for a Norman invasion of Eng¬ 
land at St. Paul’s (Mubimtou, p. 211), In 
1348 he fell ill at Maidsloue. Thence ho 
was token to Mayfield in Sussex, whore he 
died on 23 Aug. He was buried in Unn- 
terbnry Cathedral near tho higli iiUar. Ilia 
tomb bears a sculptured elligy (engraved in 
Longpnon’s ‘ Edward III,’ i. l70). 

Stratford is described as a man of groat 
wisdom and a nolablo ductur of canon and 
dvil law (Bakbb, p. 66). He was ralliur 
a politician than an occlosiastio, and Jiir- 
chington speaks of him as hoing in tho early 
years of his arohiepiacopate loo much ab¬ 
sorbed in worldly affairs {Anylia, tSaam, i. 
20)Bat he was more than a oiipable iid- 
minislratui', ond was * somewhat of a states¬ 
man ’ (Sttjdhs). He was ‘ the moat powerful 
adviser of the constitutional party’ (i/i.), 
and his sympathies kept him from supporting 
Isabella and Mortimer, and governed his 
administration of affairs for tho ten years 
that followed their fall. By liis resistance 
to Edward III in 1341 he estahlishod the 
great principle^ tJiat peers shuuld only bo 
tried before their own order in full parlia¬ 
ment. 

Stratford spent much money on tho parish 
church of his native town | he widened the 
north aisle and_ built tho seuth aisle, in 
which he established a chantry in honour 
of Thomas Becket. Ho endowed a college 
of priests in connection with the cliiintry, 
and purchased the advowson of the ohuroh 
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for them (Dtodalb, WarwicksTdre, pp. 683-4, 
692: Lee, Stra1^ord-on-Awm, pp. 36-41; 
Cal. Pat. Polls, Edward III, ii. 79, 399). 
He was also a benefactor of the hospitals of 
St. Thomas the Martyr at Southwark and 
Eastbridge, Oanterbury (Cal. Pat. Polls, 
Edward III, i. 366; Littem Oantuarienaes, 
pp. 261-3,267). Of his writings, besides the 
letters written by him during the contro¬ 
versy of 1341, some constitutions published 
in 1342 and 1843 are printed in Wilkins’s 
* Concilia,’ ii. 696, 709. Many of his letters 
are printed in the ‘ Litteroe Oontuariensea,’ 
■vol. ii.; in one ha rebukes prior O.venden 
for his 'inutilis verhositas’ (ii. 156). A 
number of sermons by Stratford are con¬ 
tained in a fourteenth-century manuscript 
in Hereford Cathedral Library. Among 
them are included those which he delivered 
at Canterbury during his dispute with Ed¬ 
ward III in 1340-1. Soma extracts ware 
printed in the' English Historical Eeview’ 
tviii. 85-91). 

[Chronicles of Edward 1 and Edward II, 
Chronica Murinuith et Avesbury, Blonoford’s 
Chronicle, Littorce Cantivariensos (nil tliese in 
Eolls Ser.); Hsmingburgli's Ohrouiclc (Engl. 
JHist. Soo.); Ohron. Galfridi lo Baker, cd. 
Thompson; Bolls of Parliament: Ejmer's 
Emdera; Calendars of Patentlloll8,EdwardIlI; 
Birchington’s Vitm Archiepiscoporum Cantna- 
liensium and Dene’s HistoriaBonensis in Whar¬ 
ton's Anglia Sacra; Tenner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 
p. S98 ; Eosa's Judges of England; Hook’s Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, ir, 1-79; 
Barnes’s Hist, of Edward III; Longman’s Life 
and Times of Edward III; Stubbs's Constito* 
tional Hist.] C. L. K. 

STRATPOED, NICHOLAS (1083- 
1707), bishop of Chester, was horn at Hcmel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire, and baptised there 
onSSept. 1633, his father (of the same name) 
being variously described as a tailor and a shoe¬ 
maker. He matriculated at O.vford 29 July 
1051 as a commoner of Trinity College, of 
which he become a scholar on 17 June 1659. 
He graduated B.A. 96 Jan. 1653-4 end M.A. 
SO June 1656. He became a prebationer- 
fallow of his college 4 June 1666, and a fellow 
SO June 1667. Having taken holy orders, 
he soon made a reputation as a preacher, 
and in Angust 1667, the interest of John 
Dolhan (1626-1686) [^. v.], hlshop of Ro¬ 
chester, with whom he was connected by 
marriage, he was appointed by the king 
warden of the collegiate churw of Man¬ 
chester, which was also the parish church of 
the town. Succeeding in this position the 
puritan Richard Heyriok [q. v.), Stratford 
had a dif&cult task to accomplish in restoring 
the former Anglican mode of worship. By 
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his prudence and conciliatory conduct, how¬ 
ever, he achieved his object without losing 
the respect and affection of his chapter and 
parishioners. He proved in all respects an 
excellent warden, revising the statutes, vin¬ 
dicating therights and increasing the revenue 
of his college, while by his influence and 
personal example he induced several rich 
parishioners to bequeath large benefactions 
to the poor of the town. While still re¬ 
taining his wardenship Stratford was made 
in 1670 a prebendary of Lincoln, hi 1673 
rector of Llansantffraid-yn-Mecham, in 1673 
ehaplain-in-ordinory to the king, and in 
1674 dean of St. Asaph. He also held the 
donative of Llanrwst. He had by this time 
taken his divinity degress, graduating B.D. 
in 1664 and D.D. in 1673. 

Toworda the close of Charles ll’s reign 
political and religious feeling ran high in 
Manchester. Though a high-churchman and 
a tory, Stratford was unable to support the 
policy of the court party, and this, together 
with his forbearing conduct towards the dis¬ 
senters, exposed him to flerce attack. Find¬ 
ing Ms position intolerable, he resigned Ms 
wavdsnriiip in 1684 and withdrew to Lon¬ 
don, whero he had been nominated to the 
vicarage of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, by the 
pariebioners. Here he remained till the Re¬ 
volution, when he was appointed to the 
vacant see of Ohestor. He was consecrated 
at Fulham on 16 Sept. 1089, and was allowed 
to hold the rich rectory of Wigan m txm- 
mmdam with Ms bishopric. 

Stratford was one of the prelates to whom 
was committed in 1689 the abortive scheme 
of revising the prayer-book. In 1700 he 
founded a hospitiu in Chester for the main¬ 
tenance, instruction, and apprenticeship of 
thirty-five poor hoys. He was one of the 
flrst and most zealous supporters of the 
Bocietiee established in the beginnmg of the 
eighteenth century for the ‘reformation of 
manners.’ He was appointed one of the 
governors of Queen Anne’s bounty in the first 
charter, dated 8 Nov. 1704, As a bi^op he 
merits Mgh commendation. He was a con¬ 
stant resident in Ms diocese, wMoh he ruled 
with gentle firmness; he looked after the in¬ 
terests and well-being of his clergy; he re¬ 
paired his cathedral; and he acquitted Mm- 
self with zeal and learning in the Roman, 
controversy. 

Stratford died at Westminster on 12 Feh. 
1707, and was buried at Chester on the 20<^ 
of the same month. By his wife, the daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. Stephen Luddington, archdeacon, 
of Stow, he had two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. His only surviving son, WiUiaan, was 
archdeacon of Richmond (1703-29) and canon 
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of ChrUt Church." Oxford (1703-29), and, 
dxing nmnarried, 7 May 1729, bequeathed 
Hrce estates to trustees'for augmenting poor 
ih ills." in the north and for other pious uses. 

There is a fine portrait of the bishop at 
Foxholes, -whieh "was engraved by Thomson 
for Hibbert-Ware’s ‘Foundations of Man¬ 
chester.’ Another original portrait is at the 
episcopal palace at Chester. The bishop’s 
printed rvorts consist of a charge (1692), 
sermons, and tracts on points of the Eoman 
controversy. 

[Baines’s Ecetors of Manchester and Wardana 
of the ColIepiatB Church tChetham Soe.); 
Bridgcmnn's Church and Manor of Wigan; Hib- 
bertiWare’s Foundations of Manchester; Ear- 
waker's Local file inmgs relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire; Ormerod’s Cheshire; Foster’s 
Alnmni Oxon, ldOO-1711; Wood’s Fasti; infor¬ 
mation snpplied by President of Trinity College, 
Oxford.] F. S. 

STEATFOED, EALPH de (A 1834), 
bishop of London, was probably the son of a 
sister of John de Stratford fq-T,], archbishop 
of Canterbury, and of Eohert de Stratford 
[q. T.l, bishop'of Cbichester (cf. Anglia Sacra, 
1 . 374! hut else-where he is called simply a 
‘ kinsman ’ of the archbishop, AnnaleiFavlini, 
i.SGO). Hisfather’sname'tvasperhapsHatton, 
for he is sometimes called Ealph Hatton de 
Stratford. He was perhaps educated, like 
his uncles, at Oxford, and had naduated as 
M.A. and B.C.L. (Buss, Oal. Fap. JReg. ii. 
634). Under his uncles’ influence he entered 
the royal service, and as one of the king’s 
clerks received theprehend of Banbury, Lin¬ 
coln, on 2 April 1332 {Cal. Pat. JRolls, 
Edward III, ii. 275). On 16 Eec. 1333 he 
received the prebend of Erchesfont, ItYin.- 
chester, which on 26 S^t. 1336 he exchanged 
for the prebend of Blibu^ at SaUsbory 
(Whaeios). On 11 April 1336 he also re¬ 
ceived the treasurersbip of Salisburv (Buss, 
Cal. Pap, Peg, ii. 634). Stratford held a 
canonry at St. Paul's previously to 26 Jon. 
1340, when he was elected bishop of London. 
The royal assent was given three days later, 
and he was consecrated by the archbishop at 
Canterbury on 12 March (Lb Nevb, ii. 291). 
He was present in the parliament held in 
April 1341, when he supported John Strat¬ 
ford in his assertion of his rights, and on 
3 May was one of the twelve lords appointed 
to advise the Mng whether the peers were 
liable to be tried out of parliament {Anglia 
Sasora, i. 36-40; Eat, Pari. ii. 127). Strat¬ 
ford was one of the two candidates whom 
the king recommended to the pope for pro¬ 
motion tothecardinalate in 1350 (Obobeebt 
iiB Baxes, p, 112, ed. Thompson). 

Stratford died at Stepney on 7 April 1364 . 


During the prevalence of the plague in 1343 
he pm'chosed a piece of ground called No 
Man’s Land for a cemeteiy, which was after¬ 
wards known as Pardon churchyard, and 
adpined the around purchased by Sir Walter 
Manny fq- v-l at the same time_(i6. pp. 99, 
270-1). He also joined with his uiiclea in 
their benefactions to their native town of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and built a residence for 
the priests of John Stratford’s chantry. Ealph 
Stratford himself had a house in Bridge 
Street, Stratford (Lee, Stratford-on-Avon, 
pp.34,41). 

[Authorities quoted; Wharton’s De Epieoopis 
Londonensibua, pp. 129-30; Murimiith’s Ohro- 
nide, pp. 108,122,] 0. L. K. 

STEATFOED, EOBEET nn (d. 1362), 
bishop of Chichester and chancellor, was 
son of Eobert and Isabella de Stratford, and 
younger brother of John de Stratford [q. v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury. He seems to 
have been educated at Oxford, perhaps at 
Merton Co11m& like his brother. He held 
the living oi Overbury in 1319, which he 
exchanged for the rectory of his native town, 
Stratford-on-Avon, on 27 Oct. of that year; 
he resigned the rectory on 11 March 1833 
(Duqdalb, Warwiokshtre, p. C84). Stratford 
became a clerk in the royal service, and before 
1328 had obtained a canonryat Wells, besides 
the prebends of Wrottealey, in Tettouhnll 
free chapel, and Middleton at Wher well. To 
these he added the prebends of Aylesbury, 
Lincolnshire, on 11 Oct. 1828, Bore and 
Ohorminster, Salisbury, on 8 Deo. 1830, and 
Edynden, Eomsey, on 18 .Ton, ISSl {Cal, 
Pat. Polls, Edward III, i. 28, ii. 23,68, iii. 8; 
Cal. Papal Blisters, ii, 283,826). In April 
and November 1331 he was keeper of the 
great seal in bis brother’s absenoe, and on. 
16 Oot. of that year was made cbanoollor' 
of the eiohequer. On 26 Jan. 1832 he was 
made a papal ohaploin {ib. ii. 308), In 
June 1832 he was appointed his brother’s 
lieutenant in the chancery, and in December 
was one of the commissioners to open parlio- 
ment at York. He again had charge of the 
seal in April 1334. On 12 Juno lof that 
year he had reservation of the ar^dcaoonry 
of Canterbury, and on 6 Aug. a reservation 
of the deanery of Wells, conditional on the 
cesmon of his archdeaconry (id. ii. 1 401-2), 
which, however, he appears to have re¬ 
tained. In 1336 Stratnoi'd become chon-' 
oellor of the university ■ of Oxford, and it 
was chiefly through his firmness and pru¬ 
dence that the projected secession to Stam¬ 
ford was defeated. Afterwords he had 
leave of absence from the university, and at 
the special request of the masters retained bie 
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office till 1340 (lliXWEiii^LxTi;, Hist, Univ. 
Oa^ord, p. 170), He had resigned the chan- 
cellorslup of the exchequer on 22 Oct. 1334, 
and when Johnde Stratford became chancel¬ 
lor for the second time in June 1835, Robert 
once more became his lieutenant. Probably 
he continued to act in this capacity tiU 
24 March 1337, when he was himself made 
chancellor. 

In August 1337 Robert de Stratford was 
elected bishop of Chichester; the royal as¬ 
sent was given on 24 Aug., the temporalities 
ware restored on 21 S^t. {Cal. Pat. Polls, 
Edward HI, iii. 494, 620), and he was con¬ 
secrated by John Stratford at Canterbury on 
30 Nov. (Stubbs, Peg. Soer. Angl. p. 64). 
On 6 Jtdy 1338 he was allowed to resign 
the chancellorship, but again accepted office 
on Ids brother’s mat resignation on 20 June 
1840. In September he accompanied the 
Mng to Flanders, and was with him for a 
time in the comp before Toumay. He came 
back to England before the kii^, and when 
Edward su&enly returned to England was 
one of the officials who were dismissed 
from office on 1 Dec. He escaped from 
threatened imprisonment out of regard to 
his position as a bishop, and does not seem 
to have been included in the proceedings 
against hia brother. He woe present in hia 
place in^ parliament during the stormy 
sesssion in April-May 1341, when John 
de Stratford asserted his position {Anglia 
Saora, i, 20, 38-9). Robert de Stratford 
no doubt recovered the king|s favour at the 
same time os his brother. ^ May 1343 he 
was sent on a mission to the pope (Pbidera, 
ii. 1223), and in July 1346 was one of the 
council during the king's absence («£. iii. 
50). He died at Aldingboume on 9 April 
1362 {Anglia Sacra, i. 46), and was buried 
in Chichester Cathedral. He was an honest 
if not brilliant administrator, like his 
brother, to whom no doubt he chiefly owed 
his advancement. He was a benefactor of 
his native town, where ha procured a grant 
of a toU for paving the streets in 1332, which 
was renewed in 1336 and 1337. 

[Mnrimnth’s Chron. (Bolls Ser.) ; Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra; Bolls of Parliament; Iiee's 
Stratford-on-Avon, pp. 34-6; Foss’s Judges of 
England; anthorities quoted.] 0, L. K. 

STRATFORD, WILLIAM SAMUEL 
(1790-1853), Ueutenant R.N. and astrono¬ 
mer, horn 81 May 1790, entered the navy in 
FebrusCT 1806 on board the Pomp^e, flagship 
first of Sir William Sidney Smith [q. v.J and 
afterwards of Vice-admired Stanhope, and was 
in her at the defence of Caeta, the redaction 
of Capri, the passage of the Dardanelles, the 


destruction of a Turkish squadron off Point 
Pesquies, and later in the homhardment of 
Copenhagen. In March 1803 he was again 
with Smith in the Foudroyant. From Ib09 
to 1816 he was serving in the North Sea, 
and on 14 March 1816 was promoted to he 
lieutenant. On the reduction consequent on 
the peace he was placed on half-pay and had 
no further service afloat. He devoted him- 
aelf to the study of astronomy, and on the 
foundation of the Astronomical Society in 
1820 was ^pointed its first secretary. On 
11 April 1827 he received the silver medal 
of the society for his co-operation with Fran¬ 
cis Rally [q, v.l in the compilation of a 
catalogue oi 2,881 fixed stars, printed as an 
appendix to vol ii. of the 'Memoirs of the 
Royal Astronomical Society.’ On 22 April 
1831 he was appointed supeiinteudent of 
the ‘NauticalAlmanac,’ and on 7 June 1832 
he was elected F.R.S. He died on 29 March 
1853. He was married and left issue. 

Besides various shorter papers read before, 
or published by, the Astronomical Society 
{Monthly Notices, ii. 167, xi, 222, &o.), he 
was the author of: 1. ‘An Index to the 
Stars in the Catalogue of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Socie^,’ presented to the society 
on 13 May 1831. 2. ‘ On the Elements of 
the Orbit of Halley’s Comet at its appear¬ 
ance in the years 1833-6,’ 1886, London, 8to, 

3. ‘Supplement to the NauticM Almanac of 
1887, containing the Meridian Ephemeris of 
the Sun and Planets,’ 183G, London, 8vo. 

4. ‘Ephemeris of Encke’s Comet, 1838,’ 
1838, London, 8vo. 5. ‘^hemerie of Encke’s 
Comet, 1839,’1888, London, 8vo, 6. ‘Path 
of the Moon’s Shwow over the Southern 
Part of France, the North of Italy, and Part 
of Cermany, during the total Echpse of the 
Sun on 7 July 18B’ (R.A.S. Monthly No¬ 
tices, v. 173). 7. ‘Ephemeris of Faye’s Comet’ 
(‘Astr. Naohi.’ xxxi. 1851). 

[O'Byme’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; 6snt. Mag. 
1853, i 666; Boyal Society’s Oat. Scient. Papers; 
B. A. S. Monthly Notices, Sso.] J. E, L. 

STRATFORD m REDOLIPFE, first 
ViscoTOi. [See Oiiramro, SmisoBD, 1786- 
1880.] 

STRATHATiTiAN, Visoounts of. [See 
DnuiotOND, WiiEiAit, fli'st viscount, 1017 f- 
1688; Ds’uia[orrD,Wii>LiAH,fourthviscaunt, 
1690-1746.] 

STRATHEARN, Duss OF. [SeeHniirev 
Fsbobbiof:, Dura of OtratBUBUin) abb 
Stbaihuabb, 1745-1790.] 

STRATHEARN,'MALISE, sixth Eist 
OF {fi. 1281-1316), was descended from a 
suppqsed Celtic family of whom. Malise, earl 

d2 
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of Strathearn, was -witness of the founcla- 
tlon of the priory of Scone in 1114, and 
another, or the same Jlalise, was present at 
the battle of the Standard on 22 Aug. 1138. 
Ferfluard, son of Malise, -was one of si-’c 
noh&s who in IICO revolted against Mal¬ 
colm IV. Gilbert, the son of Ferquard, 
founded the monastery of Inchaffray in_1198. 
His son Eohert, fourth earl, was a -witness 
to the treaty between Alexaiider II and 
Heniv III in 12.37, and, dying in 1244, left 
ason'Malise, Mh earl of Strathearn, who 
in 1244 was named by Alexander II as partv 
to an oath not to make war against Henry HI 
(Cal. ihrume.its relating to Scotland, i. 
iso. 1654); on 30 Oct. 1230 he gave in his 
homage to Henry III (ib. No. 1792); on 
10 Aug. 1235 he wa^, -with other nobles, re- 
c^ived into the protection of Henry III 
against the enemies of the king of Scots, or 
gainsayers of the queen of Soots (ib. No. 198); 
and on 4 May 1259 received a protection 
‘ sohg beyond seas' (ib. No. 2150). This 
Malise, according to Fordun, died in 1271, 
and was buried in Dunblane. His first wife 
was Margery, daughter and heiress of Eohert 
de Muscampis, who is mentioned as his wife 
80 Oct. 1230 (ib. No. 1792), although by 
some -writers she is supposed to have been 
the wife of his grandson. By this wife he 
had, prohibly with several sons, two daugh¬ 
ters!, Murielja (Muriel) and Mariora (Mar¬ 
gery or Maria), who became heirs of Isabella 
de 'Forde (ib. No. 1978). Another wife, 
Emma, is mentioned, 13 Oct. 1267. Fovdun 
also states that the relict of Magnus, king 
of Man (d. 1269), who was daughter of 
Eugene of ArgyU, married Malise, earl of 
Strathearn. This is abundantly corroborated 
by documentary referencee to Maria, queen 
of Man and countess of Strathearn, and 
the only question is whether she married 
the fifth earl or his son Malise. W. F. 
Skene argued that she was the wife of the 
sixth earl on the ground that, -while this 
Malise did homage to Edward I at Stirling 
in 1291, twel-ie days later ‘ Maria regina de 
Man et comitissa d'e Stratherne ’ did Homage 
in presence of Earl Malise. But had they 
been husband and wife they would probably 
have done homage on the same day. They 
were doubtless son and stepmother. The 
latter, Maria, regina de Man, retained her 
title of countess, after she became, as she un¬ 
doubtedly did become, the wife of 'William 
Fitzwarren (Cal. Documents relating to Scot¬ 
land, ii. No. 1117). 

Malise, sixth earl of Strathearn, the son 
of the fifth earl, probably by his first -wife, 
was one of the guarantors of the marriage 
treaty of Margaret of Scotland -with Eric of I 


Norway in 1281; was present at the parlia¬ 
ment of Scone on 6 leb. 1284, when the 
Scots became bound in the event of the 
death of Alexander III to acknowledge 
Margaret, the ‘maid of Norway,’ as their 
sovereign; and he also attended the parlia¬ 
ment of Brigham, 14 March 1290. On. the 
supposition that he was married to that 
Maria, countess of Strathearn, who was also 

§ ueen of Man, he must have died before 
'ebruary 1292, for mention is then made of 
a'Maria comitissa de Stratherne, qura fiiit 
uxor Ilugonis de Ahernethyn,’ and the 
former Maria, countess of Strathoam, was 
still alive, but, as has already been seen, the 
former alternative is not necessary; and the 
second Maria, not the first, was imohably the 
wife of the sixth earl. _ Supposing the sixth 
earl then to have survived 1292, ho was in 
that year one of the nominees on the part of 
JohnSaliol in the contest for the crown, 
and in November of tho following year was 
present at Berwick, when the claim to the 
crown -was decided in Baliol’s favour. lie 
attended Edward I into Gascony, 1 Sept. 
1294. As among the widows who W'oro 
secured in their possessions to the king of 
England in 1296, mention is made of 'Maria 
qumfuit uxor Malisii comitis do Stratlioriio.’ 
'W. F. Skene again argues that this Malise 
died at least before 1296, but tho argument 
of course holds good only on the supposition 
that he had married the first Maria. In tho 
spring of 1206 Malise took part in an inva¬ 
sion of England. On 26 March he, how¬ 
ever, came to peace -with tho king at Stir* 
L’ng (Documents illustratioe qf the History 
qf Scotland, ii. 28), and on 7 July gave him 
Mb oath of fidelity (ib. No. 66). On 4 Marcli 
lSOS-4 he was commaudod to see that the 
fords of the Forth and the neighbouring 
districts wore guarded with horse and foot 
to prevent the enemy crossing south (Ci/toi- 
dar of Documents relating to Scotland, ii. 
No. 1471), and on 1 Sept. 1305 lie is 
mentioned as lieutenant or warden north 
of the Forth ^6. No. 1689) ; hut after the 
slaughter of Oomyn by Eohert Bruco, ho 
joined the Bruce’s standard, and was taken 
risoner by the English, probably in June 
806. At (lE events, he was sent in No¬ 
vember a prisoner to Eochester, for a man¬ 
date of Edward on 10 Nov. 1306 commands 
the constable of Eochester Castle to imprison 
Malise of Strathearn in the keep there, but 
without iron chains, and to allow him to liear 
mass and to watch Mm at night (ib. No. 
1864). Shortly afterwards he presented a me- 
moriel to the king, stating that he had been 
compelled to join Eobert tho Bruce through 
fear of Ms life (ib. No. 1802). In November 
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1S07 he was taken hy the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke from Rochester to York Castle (ib, iii. 
No. 22), and in 1309 he -was acquitted of 
male fame and discharged (ib. No. 118). 
In 1310-12 Earl Malise, his wife. Lady Agnes, 
and his son Malise were in the English pay 
(ib. Nos. 192, 208, 299), a fact inconsistent 
with the statement of Barbour that the 
father, while at the siege of Perth on the 
English side, was taken prisoner. This earl, 
as shown by W. F. Skene, who, however, 
holds him to have been the seventh earl, 
died some time before 1320. By hie first 
wife, Mari^ he had a daughter Matilda, 
married to Robert de Thony, the marriage 
settlement being dated 20 April 1293 (Docu¬ 
ments illustrative qfthe History (f Scotland, 
i. No. 396). He had another daimhter, 
Mary, married to Sir John Moray of Drum- 
sargad. Of his wife mentioned m the Eng¬ 
lish state papers as Lady Agnes nothing 
is known, but his last wife was Johanna, 
daughter of Sic John Monteith, afterwards 
married to John, earl of AthoU. By her he 
had a daughter married to John de Warren, 
earl of "Warren and Surrey. 

Maiibe, seventh EaAl ob Sibatheahit (Ji, 
1820-1346), must have succeeded his father 
before 1820, for in that year Maria, his coun¬ 
tess, referred to in his father's lifetime as wife 
of Malise of Strathearn, was imjprisoned for 
implication in a conspiracy against Robert 
the Bruce. He signed the letter to the pope 
in 1320 asserting[ &e ind^endence of Scot¬ 
land. Along with the Earls of Boss_ and 
Sutherland he commanded the third division 
of the Scots army at the battle of Halidon 
Hdl, 19 July 1333, and is erroneously stated 
to have been slain there. In the following 
year he resigned the earldom of Strathearn 
to John de Warren, his brother-in-law, appa¬ 
rently by some arrangement with the Idng 
of England, and in 1346 he was forfeited and 
attainted for having done so. In a charter 
of 1334, in which he styles himself earl of 
'&e earldom of Strathearn, Caithness, and 
Orkney, he granted "William, earl of Ross, 
the marriage of his daughter Isabel by Mar¬ 
jory his wue; and the da^hter was by the 
Earl of Ross married to Wfillam St. Clair, 
who obtained with her the earldom of Caith¬ 
ness. Mention is further made of another 
wife, either of this Molise, or his father, hy 
Lady Egidia Cumn, daughter of Ale.vander, 
second earl of Buchan, The earldom of 
Strathcom was bestowed by David II in 
1343 on Sir Maurice Moray of Druma(t- 
ord, nephew of Earl Malise j and after his 
eatn at the battle of Durham on 17 Oct. 
1346, it passed into the possession of the 
crown. 


Stratton 

[Documents illustrative of the History of 
Scotland, ed. Steveniion, vols, i. and ii.; Calendar 
of Documents relating to Scotland, ed. Bain, 
vols. i.-iT. j Chronicles of Fordun and 'Wyntoun; 
Barbour’s Bruce; the Earldom of Caithness, hy 
"W. F, Skene, in Proceedings of the Society m 
Antiquaries of Scotland, xii. d71-d; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 667-8,] 

X. Ft H, 

STPirATHMORE, first Easl ob. [See 
Ltoit, Paibioe, 1642-1696.] 

STRATHMORE, OoTramsa ob. [See 
Bowes, Mast Eleanob, 1749-1800,] 

STRATHNAIRN, Baboit. [Sea Eosn, 
Hugh Heney, 1801-1886.] 

STRATTON, ADAM na (fl. 1266-1290), 
clerk and chamberlain of the exchequer, is 
first mentioned as being in the service of 
Isabella de Fortihus, countess of Albemarle, 
one of the two hexeditaiy chamberlains of 
the exchequer. Hence it is probable that his 
name was derived from Stratton, "Wiltshire, 
one of the manors held hy the countess as 
pertaining to the chamherlaiuship. He had 
three brothers, Henry, Ralph, and 'William, 
for an of whom employment was found at 
the exchequer in connection with his own 
office of chamberlain. He was certainly 
a clerk, being styled ‘dominus Adam 
clericus de Strattune,’ and, if he indeed sur¬ 
vived till 1827, he may he the clerk of that 
name described as ‘Magister Artiom’ in a 
papal letter. Possibly he was educated at 
the monastery of Quoit in the Isle of "^^ht, 
founded hy the family of his patroness, "With 
this monastery he had close relations, having 
even been reckoned, though quite erroneously, 
as one of its abbots (Annales Mon, Rolls Ser, 
iv. 819, V, 888 ). 

Adam de Stratton's first appearance at the 
exchequer seems to have been made in the 
forty-^th year of Ilonry III (1261-2), when 
he was retained in the king's service there hy 
a special writ. It is probable that he owed 
his advancement to the Countess of Albe¬ 
marle, for whom he acted os attorney in the 
upper exchequer during tho rest of the reign, 
At this time he was specially engaged as 
clerk of the works at the palace of West¬ 
minster, and in this connection his name 
frequently occurs in the rolls of chancery 
os the recipient of divers robes, and bucks 
and casks of wine, besides more suhstontiol 
presents in the shape of debts and. fines due 
to the crown, together with limd and houses 
at Westminster attached to his office in the 
exchequer. 

He'had already acquired the interest of 
the Windsor family m the hereditary set- 
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jt irtjT 01 •sreJjuer \jnindeTatoi^ 'm. the receipt 
of tU' CscheQatT, -which he handed over to 
his hrother AVilham as his deputy. Another 
hr-ithrf. Henry,was appaientijkeeping warm 
f r him the lilcrative office of deputy-cham- 
l I’hm, to which he was formally presented 
by the Countess of Albemarle in person in 
the hrst year of Edward Fs reign (1272-3). 

■With the new king Adam da Stratton 
f "luud = jch favour that he was not only r^ 
taineJ and confrmed with larger powers in 
his office of the works at Westminster, hut 
he was even allowed to obtain &om his 
patroness a grant in peipetuity of the cham- 
lioilainehip of the exchequer, together -with 
all the lands pertaining thereto. This was 
in 1276, and Stratton had now reached the 
turning-point of bis career. So far all had 
prospered with him, From private deeds 
and bonds stiU preserved among the exchequer 
feeortle,it appears that, thanks to official per¬ 
quisites and extortions and usurious con¬ 
tracts, he had become one of the richest men 
in England. Just as the cro-wn cormi-ved at 
the malpractices of Jews and Lombards with 
the intent to squeeze their ill-gotten gains 
into the cofer.s of the state, so the unscrupu¬ 
lous official of the period enjoyed a certain 
protection as long as ma wealth and abilities 
were of service to his employers. 

Jn 1279 Stratton was disnussad from his 
office of clerk of the works, and proclamation 
was made for all persons defrauded by him to 
appear ^d give evidence. He was also sus- 

E ended in his offices at the exchequer, whUa 
e was at the same time convicted at the 
suit of the abbot and monastery of Quarr for 
forgery and fraud in connection -with their 
Htigation with the Countess of Albemarle. 

In spite of this exposure, Adam da Stratton 


tile OTotnip ead iia exchequer offices "were re- 
eumed by him in the same year. Ten years 
later a fresh scandal provoked a more search- 
mg inquiry, which resulted in his complete 
disgrace. On this occasion it was the monas¬ 
tery of Bermondsey that was ■viotiniised hv 
bis mvourite levies of tivTn Tu.T;,.) r 
s^ls of dMds executed by his clients. At 
the saip time he figured as the chief delin,- 
quent m the famous state trials of 1290 
wffiehled to the disgrace of the two chief 
justices ami sey^ jSstices, barons, and 
otha high officials. The charges brought 
a^iMt the accused, and particularly againat 
fatrattomrevealan almost incredible audacity 
Md caUousneas m their career of force and 
traud. Stratton at least defended himself 
with eoimge, hut he was convicted on a 
pceij, and his ruin was com¬ 
plete. It IB said that the tiensuie which 


* he had amassed, with his other property in 
lands and goods, exceeded the whole treasure 
of the crown, and he had besides valuable 
advowBons in almost every diocGse, 

Even after this final disgrace Stratton 
was still secretly employsd hy tho crown on 
confidential business, and it was whispered 
that he was eugaged to tamper with tho 
deeds executed by the Ooimtess of Alho- 
morle on her deathbed, in order to obtain 
for the crown a grant of the Isle of Wight 
to the disinheritance of the countess’s law¬ 
ful heirs. However this may ho, aft or 1200 
Stratton is mentioned in public dooumonls 
only as an attainted person whoso estatos 
were administered in the exchequer. ITis 
name does indeed occur as shorill’ of Flint, 
a distant employment that might denote liis 
continued disgrace. A benefiood olork of liis 
name is referred to in a papal luti oi- of 1327, 
and there is soma reason for supposing tlmt 
he was still alive at this date. 

[The authorities for Adam de Stratton's life 
and times are set out in doluil in the Ecil Book 
of the Exchequer (Bolls Sol'Idb), pt. iii, jip. ceoxv— 
coexxx, including a large mmbur of rofi'i'encus 
to eontempormyraeorda and chronielos. The few 
printed notices that have appeared are iriiu'cn. 

11. m 

STEATTOH, JOHN I’HOUHFOOT 
(1830-1896), sm-gcon, son of David Slrotton, 
a soliBitor m practice at Porlli, wae born 
in the parish of Caputh, near IJimlcold, on 
2 July 1830. He was educated hi his native 
town and afterwards at North Shields, wJioi'o 
hewasapprontioed about 1840 to Dr. Jne- 
p™’! admitted a lioonliato of the 

^yal OoUbct of Surgeons of JOdiiibitrgli in 
j ® ® ™6dioine of tho iiuivorsity 

of Aberdeen m 1863, and M.D. in J 866. At 
Aberdeen University ho gained the modal or 
a nrst-olaas m every subject of study. 

In May 1862 be gained, by noinpotitivo 
exammation, a nomination olTwod to Olio uni- 
Ters% of Aberdeen by the obaiman of tho 
EastfcffiaCompony. AJiorbolding various 
posts m the Indian medical sorvioe (Bombay) 
from 1862 onwards, be was appointor! in 
Daoember W64 residency surgeon lu Barodo, 
where ho took an ootive part in fonuding 
tte gaekwars hospital and in vaoomatlng 
the native population. In May 1867 ho was, 
in aridition to the medical ohavgo, appointed 
to Mt as assistant resident. He performed the 
dutaeswitb ability daring tbe^ trying years 
of the mutiny, and received the tlmnks of 



“ivaivva no iX'niUOUl 

Mnval of Ool, (Sir) H, Wallace. In 1869 
be was selected to lake political ohargo of 
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Bimdelkhand, a district emijracmg several 
minor states at that time disordered by bands 
of mutineers and rebels. His services were 
again acknowledged by the government, 
■while the company marked its sense of their 
importance by a special grant of extra pay. 
He 'was appointed in. 18G2 commissioner and 
sessions judge for Bimdelkhand and Baghel- 
khand, and he was promoted in June 1864 
from political assiitant to be political agent j 
while from May to July 1876 he was offi¬ 
ciating resident. On 4 ‘March 1881 he was 
^pointed officiating resident in Mewar. In 
July he was posted to the western states of 
Bajputona, and On 27 Jan. 1882 to Jeypur in 
the eastern states. Ha retired from the ser¬ 
vice under the fifty-five years ago rule in 
1886 with the rank of brigade-surgeon, Ha 
died at 51 Nevern Square, South Hensing- 
tou, on 8 Aug. 1895, and is buried in Brook- 
wood cemetery. He married, on 12 April 
1869, Oeorgina Anderson, by whom he u&i 
six children. 

Stratton did excellent service in his capa¬ 
city of political agent. He obtained from 
the native chiefs free remission of transit 
duties; he personally laid out hill roads; he 
established the Bimdelkhand Rajlnimar Col¬ 
lege for sons of chiefs, and instituted vao- 
cination hi Control India. 

[Obituary notice in the Times, 16 Aug. 1896, 
p. 10, col, f.; additional information kindly 
given by Mrs. Stratton, and by Deputy burgeon- 
general E. M. Sinclair, H.D,] D'A P. 

STRAUBEfirZEE, Sm CHARLES VAN 
<1812-1892), genei'al. [See Van Sthau- 
BrnrsBU.] 

STRAUSS, GUSTA'VE LOUIS 
MAURICE (1807 P-1887), misceUaneous 
writer, was born at Trois Rivieres in Lower 
Canada about 1807. Although a British 
subject, he assorts that he had ‘ a strange 
mixture of Italian, French, German, and 
Sarmation hlood’ in his veins. In 1812 
his father removed to Europe, and about 
1816 settled at Linden, near Hanover, 
Gustave was educated at the Eloster- 
schule in Magdebnrg, at the university of 
Berlin (where he took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy)^ and at the Montpellier 
school of medicine, In 18S2 he visited 
Great Britain in the company of Legros, a 
wealthy Marseillais, who wished to inspect 
the industrial establishments of the country. 
He returned to Germany in 18SS to share 
in the liberal domoustralious against the 
government, and took part in the rising of 
the students at Frankiort-on-the-Maine on 
8 April. On its suppression he succeeded 
in escaping to France, but the Frussion 


government sequestrated his property, which 
was not returned to him until. 1840. In 
1833 he went to Algiers as assistant surgeon 
to the French army. At first he was at¬ 
tached to the foreign legion, but in 1834 his 
connection with it was severed. After 
some years’ service his health broke down, 
and he returned to France, only to be 
banished in 1839 for supposed complicity in 
a revolutionary plot. Ho then came to 
London, where he turned his hand to a 
variety of callings, including those of author, 
linguist, chemist, politician, cook, journalist, 
tutor, dramatist and surgeon. He was well 
known in London as ‘ tho Old Bohemian,’ 
and was one of founders of the Savage 
Olub in 1867. 

In 1866 he published' The Old Ledger: a 
Novel,’ which was described by the ‘ Athe- 
ncBum ’ as ‘ vulgar, profane, and indelicate,’ 
In consequence he brought an action against 
that journal at the Eingston assizes, which 
was settled by mutual consent. The ‘Athe- 
neeum,’however, justified the original criti¬ 
cism on 7 April '1866, and Strauss brought 
a second action. In this his plea for free 
literary expression was met by a demand for 
equal latitude in criticism. The defendants’ 
contention was supported by Lord-chief- 
justies Oookbum, and the jury returned a 
verdict in their favour. 

In later life his circumstances became 
straitened, and through Mr. Gladstone’s in¬ 
tervention he received a bounty &om the 
civil list. In 1870 he was admitted into 
the Oharterhouse, but after a short residence 
he applied for an outdoor pension, which 
was granted by the governors. Strauss 
died unmarried, on 2 Sept. 1887, at Ted- 
dinglou. 

Besides the novel moulioned and several 
unimportant tranelations, Strauss was the 
author of: 1. ‘The German Reader,’London, 
1862, 12mo. 2. ‘A German Grammar,’ 

London, 1862,12mo. 8, ‘A French Gram¬ 
mar,’ Loudon, 1868,12mo. 4, ‘ Moslem and 
Frank,’ London, 1864, 12mo. 6. ‘ Maho- 
metism: on Historical Sketch,’ 2nd edit. 
London, 1857, 12mo. 6, ‘Men who have 
made the new German Empire,’ Loudon, 
1876, 8vo, 7. ‘Reminiscences of an Old 
Bohemian/London, 1882, 8vo. 8. ‘Stories 
by an Old Bohemian,’ London, 1883,'8vo. 
0. ‘Philosophy in the Kitchen/ London, 
1886,8 VO. 10. ‘ Dishes and Drinks/ London, 
1887, 8vo. ll._‘Emperor William: the 
Life of a great King and good Man/London, 
1888,8vo. 

[Strauss's Works; Athenaeum, 17 Sept. 1837 1 
Times, 14 Sept. 1887; Sola’s Life and Adven¬ 
tures, 1896, pp. 128-4, 223, 227.] E. I. 0. 
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STBEAT, ■^’ILLIAM (1000 P-1C66), justice Eolle and Judge Asko ordered his 
divine, torn in Devonshire nbouc 16(X)1 discharge {Olavia ad Ajmriendim CarceHs 
‘hecame cither a hatler or a sojourner of OBtia,ort1ieJlighFointqft}ie Writ of Habeas 
Exeter College’ in the beginning of 1617. Corpus diacusaed, byT. V., 1668,4to; Secret 
He matriculated on 8 May 1631, graduated Seasons qf State discovered ... in John 
B.A. on 81 Jan. 1621-3, and proceeded Streater'e case, ^ 0 .16G9; Comrivm^ JorurmJs, 
M.A. on 10 June 1621. He took holy vii. S63). After Strenler’s discharge the 


acHti ue ucunea 10 presojceriumsm anu, 
according to Wood, preached bitterly against 
Charles and his followers, styling them 
‘bloody papists.’ After the Eestnration he 
appears to hare modified his opinions, for 
he contrived to keep his rectory until his 
death at South Pool in 1606, Ho was 


he was allowed to keep his freedom (Haiti- 
linson MSS. A xix. 809: Cal. State Savers. 
Dorn. 1654). ' 

Stroater now seems to have gone into 
business as a printer (ib, 1650-6 p. 289, 
1666-7 p, 169, 1669-60 p. 600; Comvims’ 

T^; Q»yQ\ T-. IftKO «« __1,1* 


biwied in the church. The neighbouring Journals, vii. 878). In 1069, ns a soldier 
miimtera, says Wood, agreed ‘that he was who had suffered for the republic, ho was 
as infinite a rogue and as great a sinner once more employed. On 80 July the 
that could be, and that 'twas pity that he council of state voted him the coiiiuinnd of 
did escape punishment in this life.’ the artillery train (ib. vii. 714; Gal. Slate 

He was the author of ' The Dividing ot Bipers, Dorn. 1659-00, p, 62). In Oclobor 
the Hooff; or Seeming-Contradictions when Lambert interrupted the sitlinos of 
throughout Sacred Scriptures, Distinguish’d, the Long parliamonl, Streator was agniii ono 
Kesolv d, and Apply’d. Helpfull to every of the oflieers who took Iho side of tho 
Household of Eaith. By \Jilliam Streat, parliament, and signed an oxpostnlatorv 
.Uasto of Arte, Preacher of the Word, in letter to Eleetwood (TnuiiLon, vii. 77]) 
the County of Devon, London, 1664,4to. After the restoration of the pnrlinmnit lio 
dedication to was given the command of tlio rogimeiit of 
God (ISotes and Queries, 2nd ser. is. 266), foot late Colonel Howson’s (18 Jwi. 1600). 
and an epistle to Gods people, signed‘W.S.’ was recommissioned by mUoIc, and was 

riVood’s Athenas Oion. ed. Bliss, iil 728: stationed hy him at Coventry (Command 
Foster s Alumni Oion. 1500-1714.] E. 10 . Jbarnsft, yii. 810). To tho sitnaliou of his 

STEEATER or STRFir'rR'n Tnvivr Monok’s oonfidoiioo in his 

(d 1630 16701 xniriiarn I 1,7 * ^OHN fidelity StToatei' owed tho vory proinijii'nt 

the foot mthearmyoftheCommonwenlthin nicle,ei. 1070^'^p^702*72§l^’^'Bnt**’ 

Ireland, and was also emploved as enmnppr lOfin u'a ”1 PP* 720). Butin July 
in sieges and fortificatZ. AprSs 

was nirested, tried by co®urt-m:^iIl tendio. to ‘'^“8“ 

cashiered. Sis weeka^ter he was 'again W Uio Jtoelorn- 

arrestedfor publishing a book caUed ‘Tb^ ™ 107 ^ lOW-S, 

Grand Politic Informer/sliowinff the rliiTifro'i' 1 ^0''’9'ftfl flfFftiix 

of trusting the mfiitnrvVoiZlW bnt rolonc»,l - S<»n 


" wi-Accuci- ouioined a iriit n fma Cl r 1 Of 1 » ^“Wncior of 

of Imbeoa comus, and his case was hearron («i. 1070, p, 

23Aov. 1663; he pleaded his causa Dutch war nmilo 

tremely well, but was remanded to prison nrtillory, invent ing n now 

■!« A, . u p.,, ^ gao«7-e, 
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Streater wrote, besides the * Ten Queries' 
publislied in 1653: 1. ‘ Tlie Grand Politic 
Informer,’ 1663. 2. ‘A Glimpse of that 
Jewel precious, just, preserving Liberty,’ 
1654, 4to. 3. ‘ Observations upon Aristotle’s 
Politics,’ 1654. 4. Secret Hcasons of State 
discovered,’ 1059, and probably, 6._ ‘The 
Continuation of the Session of Parliament 
j ustified, and the action of this army touching 
that affair defended,’ by J. S., 1039, 

[Authorities montioned in the article.] 

0. H. P. 

STBEATEE, EOBEPtT (1624-1680), 
ainter, born in Govent Garden, London, in 
624, is said to have been tho son of a 
painter, and to have received his instruc¬ 
tion in painting and drawing from an artist 
called Du Moulin. He was very indus¬ 
trious, and attained considerable ability in 
his art, which was highly extolled by Ms 
contemporaries. His style was founded on 
that of the late Italian painters. lie ex¬ 
celled in architectural and decorative paint¬ 
ings on a large scale, especially those in 
which perspective and a kuowle(jgo of fore¬ 
shortening were required. He painted land¬ 
scapes, especially topographical, with skill, 
and also still life. A view of ‘Boscobel 
with the Hoyal Oak’ is in the royal collec¬ 
tion at 'Windsor Castle. Sanderson, in his 
‘ Graphioe’ (1638), speaks of ‘ StreteVj who 
indeed is a compleat Master therein, as 
also in other Arts of Etching, Graving, 
and his works of Architecture and Perspec¬ 
tive, not a line but is true to the Buies 
of Art and Symmetry.’ In 1064 both Papys 
and Evelyn mention, and the latter 
scribos, ‘Mr. Povey’s elegant house in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields [see Povur, TnoJiAs], where 
tho perspective in his court, painted by 
Streeter, is indeede excellent, with the vasos 
in imitation of poiphyrie and fountains.’ 
Pepys, in 1609, writes that he ‘ went to Mr. 
Streater, the famous history-painter, whore 
I found Dr. Wren and other virtuosos look¬ 
ing upon the paintings he is making of the 
new theatre at Oxford,’ and describesidtreater 
as ‘ a vary civil little man and lame, but lives 
very handsomely.’ Evelyn, in 1672, notes 
at Sir Bobert Clayton’s house ‘the cedar 
dining-room painted with the history of the 
Gyants War, incomparably done by Mr. 
Streeter, but the dguros are too near the eye’ 
(the paintings wore afterwords removed to 
Harden, near Godstone); and again in 1079 
some of Streater’s best paintings at Mr. 
Boone’s (or Bohun’s) house, Lee Place, Black- 
heath (pulled down in 1825). Streater’s 
paintings in the roof of the Sheldoiiian 
Theatre at Oxford were eulogised by Bobert 


Whitehall [q. v.] in a poem called ‘ Urania,' 
in which it is said 

That future ages must confess they owe 

To Streater more than Michael Angelo I 

Streater also painted part of the chapel at 
All Souls’, Oxford, ceilings at Whitehall, and 
St. Michael’s, Ooriihill. Little of his deco¬ 
rative work remains, except in tho theatre 
at Oxford. Besides landscape, history, and 
still life, Streater also painted portraits. He 
etched a view of the battle of Naseby, and 
designed some of the plates for Stapleton’s 
' Juvenal.’ Seven pictures by him, including 
live landscapes, are mentioned in the cata¬ 
logue of James IPs collection. Streater was 
a special favourite with Charles II, who made 
him serjeant-painter on his restoration to the 
throne. When Streater in his later years 
was suffering from the stone, Charles H sent 
for a special surgeon from Paris to perform 
the necessary operation. Streater, however, 
died not long after, in 1680. He was suc¬ 
ceeded as seijeant-painterhy his son, at whose 
death, in 1711, Streater’s books, prints, draw¬ 
ings, and pictures were sold by auction. He 
had a brother, Thomas Streater, who mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Eeinigius Van Leemput 
[q. V.), herself an artist. A portrait of Streater 
by himself was engraved for Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes of Painting.’ Streater was the 
first native artist to practise his lino of art. 

[Wolpole’s Anood. of Painting, od. ■Wornnm; 
Bragravo’s Diet, of Artists; Seguicr's Diet, of 
Painters; Do Pilss’s Lives of tbs Painters; 
Plot’s Hist, of Oxfordshire (for a description of 
the Shcldonian Theatre); Diaricsof Evelyn and 
Pepys, passim.] L. G. 

STREATFEILD, THOMAS (1777- 
1848), topographer, genealogist, and artist, 
born in 1777, was the eldest son of Sande- 
forth Streatfeild, of London and Wands¬ 
worth, first a partner in the house of Bran- 
dram & Oo., and then in that of Sir Samuel 
Fludyer & Co. His mother was Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Hussey, of Ashford, 
Kent. He matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, on 19 May 1795, and graduated B.A. 
in 1709 (Fostub, Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, 
iv. 1305). In early life he was curate at 
Long Ditton to the Eev. William Pennicott 
(d. 1811), whose funeral sermon he preached 
and afterwards published. At that time he 
was also chaplain to the Duke of Kent. He 
was Buhsequently for some years curate of 
Tatsfield, Surrey. There ho continued to 
oiHciate tiU, in 1842, ill-health compelled him 
to relinquish the duty. In 1822 ho went to 
reside at Chart’s Edge, Westerham, Bent, not 
far from Tatsfield, on an estate of forty 
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acre’, ivlure Le built a house from his otto 
di’ipn*. In ISdS he published ‘ The Bridal 
cf .Vriaagnac/ a tragedy iu five acts and in 
vcr=e; and he composed other tragedies 
which still remain in manuscript. had 
hatn elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
iiquaries on 4 June 1812, and for many years 
he was employed in forming collections, 
aUefly genealogical and biogr^hical, in 
illustration of the history of Kent. On 
drawings and engravings for this projected 
work he is supposed to have expended nearly 
^.OOOf,, having several artists in his constant 
caiployment, while the armorial drawings 
were made on the wood blocks by himsefiF. 
hlany coppjr-plates of portraits and monu¬ 
mental sculpture were also prepared, but 
da.ing Streatfeild’s lifetime the public de¬ 
rived no further benefit from tbe undertaking 
thau the gratuitous circulation of ‘ E.veerpta 
Cantiana, being_ the Prospectus of a Histoi'y 
of Kent, preparing for publication' [London, 
ISSdj, tb£ pp. 24. Suhsaipiently he brought 
out ‘Lympsfield and its Environs, and the 
OU Oak Chair,' _ ‘Westerham, 1839, 8vo, 
being a series of views of interesting objects 
in the vicinity of a Kentish village, acoom- 
p?niLd with brief descriptions. He died at 
Chat’s Edge, Westerham, on 17 May 1848, 
and was buried at Cliiddingstone. 

Sis first wifis, with whom he acquired a 
eonsiderablo fortune (8 Oct. 1800), was Han- 
riet, daughter and coheiress of Alexander 
Champion, of Wandsworth; his second, to 
whom he was maraied in 1828, was Clare, 
widow of Henry Ti oo&ate, of Staring Grove, 
and daughter of the IJev. Thomas Harvey, 
leetot of Cowden, He left several chil¬ 
dren. 


in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 33878- 
33929). 

[Memoir by J. B. Larking in Arehmologm 
Cantiana, iii, 187, aleo printed sopamtoly, Lon¬ 
don, 1800; Beguter, i. 122, 128; ISTotos and 
Queries, 2ndscr, iii. 380; Qout. Mug. 1330 ii, 
S7, 1838 ii. 70, 1848 ii. 89; Introd. U> uaw 
edit, of Haated's Kent.] T. 0. 


His extensive manuscript mnteriols for a 
tooiy of Keut were left at the disposal of 
Ij&iaKrt Bl&ckwoll [o, y.n Thoy in-* 

cMed alarge number of exqmaitely beauti- 
£Ul toawings, which show that he was not 
merely a fiiithfnl copyist, hut a masterly 
artist. Some specimens of his wood-enerav- 
mg are gwen in the ‘ Arohsologia Cantiana,’ 

vol. ui. The first instalment of th© projected 

^mty history has been published ifnfer the 
‘Hasted’a History o( Kent, oos^ 
leoted, enlmed, and continued to the pre- 
sent rime, from the manuscripts of the late 
Kev. T. Streatfeild, and the late Eev. L. B 
larlMg . , . Edited by Hemy H. Drake 
.. • The Hunted of Blacklieath,' 

^ e^'cellent portrait of 
Steatfeild was painted by Hwbirt Smith, 

for the history of 
Kant, forming fifty-two volumes, ore mw 


STREET, GEORGE EDMUND (1834- 
18S1), architect, bom at Woodford, ISsso.x, 
on 20 June 1824, W'as the third son orT’liomas 
Street, solicitor, by his soooncl wil'o, Mary 
Anne Millington. Tho father,TliomnsStroot, 
whose business was in Philpot Luiiu, was 
the descendant of a Woroostorshiro family to 
which belonged also the judge, Sir 'Thomas 
Street [q. v.j About 1830, when his father 
moved to Camberwell, Georgo was aont to a 
school at Mitcham, and subsequently to the 
Oamhenvell oollegiato school, wiiich ho left 
in 1839. In 1840 Street was placed iu tJiu 
office in Philpot Lone, but tho cm])loyiuuiit 
was uncongenial, and his fathor's death, afloy 
a few months, released him from it. Eor 
a short period he lived with his motlior and 
sister at Exeter, whore prolmbly ho Ilrst 
turned his thoughts to arohitucturo, led by 
the example of his older brotlior'riiomoH, im 
ardentsketoher. Street improvcdliis (Irivwiiig 
taking lessons iu porspcctivo from 'riiomas 
Haseler, a painter, who was a connection by 
mumage. Tii 1841 his motlior, through the 
mlliience of Haseler, seom'od for hov sou the 
position of pupil with Owen Browmi Gorier 
[q.v,], an orehitect of Winchester. I lo made 
*“8 local opportunities to siioli purpose 
that m 1844 he was on enthusiastic iiml oven 
occoipphshed eoolesiologist, and was roiulily 
assislont in llw ollioe of Hcol t 
& Moffat [sseSooir, Sin Giiouaii UimiiraTl. 
Here he worked for flvo years, and Miwut lus 
iei^emeoolosiological excursions in various 
parts of England, often oocompauiod by his 
elder brother. Ho was 0 yoluaido coadjutor 
to t^tt,whoappar8utly gavu him tho onnoi-- 
tuiuty of starting on iudopondont iiractioo 
even while ho nommalljr luuiainod au ossist- 
J.6 “I*®®® acqiiainlanco olilaiuod for 
street his first commission—tho designing of 
Bmovey church, Oornwail. Before 181') 
when he first took an office on ids own 

a score of buildings, the most important 
^ingsnew churoh at Bracknell; another, 
with parsonage and soliools, at Trovorbyn 
and the restoration of St. Peter’s, Plymouth 

Mdoftha^urohesofShoviookOjLos^wiHiii'l’ 

Sticker, St. Mewoii, Ouborfc, St Aiwtoll* 
East and West Loos Little ft 

bus, Lanimtb, Eulleld, Heston, lYaw^; 
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Sundiidge, and HatUeiglL During the re- 
stoiatiou of Sundridge lie made the acquain¬ 
tance of Benjamin Webb [q. v.]) secretary 
of the Ecclesiological Society, "who was then 
curate of the adjoining parish of Blasted. 

Webb recommended Street to William 
Butler (afterwards dean of Lincoln), who 
employed him on the Ticarage and other 
works at Wantage, and introduced him to 
Samuel Wdborforce [q. v.], bishop of Oxford, 
who appointed him honorary diocesan archi¬ 
tect. Tn 1860 he took up his residence at 
Wantage, making Oxfordshire the centre 
of his architectural activity. During two 
foreign tours in 1860 and 1851 he studied 
the greater churches of Erance and Ger¬ 
many. Acting on the advice of his friend, 
John William Parker [q.v.], ho settled in 
May 1862 in Beaumont Street, Oxford, and 
shortly afterwards took two pupils, Edmund 
Sedding and Philip Webb, his fh'st regular 
assistants. In 1853 Street's practice was 
augmented by the inception of two inmor- 
tant works—the theological college at uud- 
desdon, and the building of the East Grin- 
stead Sisterhood, an institution with the foun¬ 
dation of which Street showed such prac¬ 
tical sympathy as to refuse remimeration. 
The commission to design the important and 
beautiful church of St. Peter at Boume- 
mouib, completed some twenty pars later, 
belongs to the same year. In 1863 also he 
visited Northern Italy, and obtained mate¬ 
rial for ‘Brick and Marble Architecture’ 
(published 1856), his first importarfti publi¬ 
cation. In 1864 he followed up his studies 
of continental brick architecture by a tour 
in North Germany, which bore fruit in more 
than one paper on the chiu'ches of the dis¬ 
trict communicated to the ‘Ecclesiologist’ 
(1866). In aU these tours, as indeed in all 
his leisure moments, he was occupied iu the 
masterly sketches which, though only means 
to his ends, wore in themselves enough to 
moke a reputation. 

In 1866 Street secured a house and office 
in London at 33 Montague Place, Knesell 
Square, from which he removed to 61 BuSsell 
Square, andsuhseqaentlyinlSTOto 140aven- 
dish Place. 

In 1866, in on open competition for a cathe¬ 
dral at Lille in the French Gothic style. 
Street’s design was placed second to that of 
Glutton and Burges. To the last-named 
architect Street was shortly afterwards again 
placed second in a competition (among forty- 
six rivals) for the Orimeon memorial church 
at Gonstautinoffie. In1857 the sultan gave 
a site to which Burges’s design could not be 
edited, and tbe commission was transferred 
to Street. The chm'ch, which woe designed 


with special reference to the requirements 
of oriental climate, was begun in 1864 and 
completed in 18C9. 

Meanwhile it was recognised that Street 
stood side hy side with his former master, 
Scott, as one of the great champions of 
Gothic architecture, and it was natural that 
he should engage on the Gothio side as one of 
the competitors lathe competition for the new 
government offices in 1866. He was one of 
the seventeen out of 219 competitors to whom 
premiums were awarded, and it was gene¬ 
rally considered that he divided with Soott 
and Woodward the credit of sending in the 
best of the Gothic designs. Other important 
works on which he was engaged at this date 
were the new nave of Bristol Cathedral; the 
church and schools of St. James the Less, 
Westminster; St. Majy Magfdalene, Pad¬ 
dington; AU Saints, Clifton; St. John’s, 
Torquay; sohoolrooms and chapel at Upping¬ 
ham; Longmead House, Bishopstoke; and 
the restoration of Iledon church, Yorkshire. 
These wereMlowed shortly afterwards by St. 
Saviour’s,Eastbourne; St. Wrgaret’s, Liver¬ 
pool; a cbiirch for Lord Sudeley at Todding- 
ton I Dun Ecbt House (with chapel) for Lord 
Oiawford; audanumber of school and church 
buildings for Sir Tatton Sykes. 

Tn spite of great pressure of work. Street 
made three tours in Spain iu 1861-2-3, col¬ 
lecting materials for his book entitled ‘ Gothic 
Architecture in Spain,’ which appeared in 
1866, all tbe iUnstrations being drawn on the 
wood by himself. In 1866 he was elected 
an associate of the Boyal Academy, and he 
became a fuU member in 1871. 

In 1860 Street was invited by tbe govern¬ 
ment to compete for the designs both of the. 
National Gallery and the law courts. For the 
National Gallery competition, which ended 
abortively in the appointment of Edward Mid¬ 
dleton Barry [q. v. J to rearrange the existing 
building. Street prepared bimself by a tour 
of the gMleries of Mid-Europe, and produced 
a desigu of dignified simplicity and conve¬ 
nience—a long arcaded front with a con¬ 
tinuous roof broken only by a central dome 
and by the projecting entrance. 

Street’s successfiil competition for the law 
courts in the Strand marks the culmination 
of his career, though as the invitation was 
issued in 1866, and the work was still un¬ 
finished when street died in 1881, the undeiv 
taking woe coincident witk much other prac¬ 
tice. Originally five architects were invited 
as well as Street, viz. (Sk) G. G. Scott and 
Messrs. T.H. Wyatt, AlfrodWoterhouse,Ed¬ 
ward M. Bnrr^ and P. 0. Hardwick, junior. 
Wyatt and Hardwick afterwards retired. 
The number of competitors was subsequently 
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nised to twelve, and in January 1867 designs 
w ere finally sent in by eleven arclutects. ihe 
judges recommended Street for the external 



house. Controversy raged for a year, hut at 
last, in June 1868, Street was nominated 
sole architect. The inevitable vesationa of 
so large anundertahing were greatly increased 
from the start by the policy of parsimony 
pursued hy A. S. Ayrton, the first oommis- 
siontr of "works, "whicli "went tho lengtk or 
cutting down the architect’s remuneration. 
Street met these falsa economies with the 
generosity of a true artist. Each of the 
courts was worked out on a separate design, 
Three thousand drawings were prepared by 
h's own hand, and so loyally did he obey 
his instructions os to expense that when 
the east wing was completed the accounts 
showed an expenditure of 2,0001. less than 
the authorised amount. The completed work 
evoked adverse criticism from many points 
of view, hut it enhanced Street’s reputation 
in the public eye. 

It was, however, as an ecelesiaslieal archi¬ 
tect that he won his highest artistic successes. 
Street was diocesan architect to York, Win¬ 
chester, and Eipon, os well as to Oxford. 
During the progress of the work at the law 
courts, which was interrupted hy many for¬ 
midable strikes and by the contractor’s finan¬ 
cial difficulties. Street was employed in re- 
storingmany cathedrals. His work at Bristol, 
which consisted mainly of the rebuilding of 
the nave, showed a power of combining origi¬ 
nality with erchsology, and was mowed at 
its close by an acrid controversy over the 
statues placed in the north porch, resulting 
eventually in the banishment of the figures. 
In 1871 Street was engaged in restoration 
at York Minster, and about the same time 
at Salisbu^ and Carlisle, at Christchurch 
Dublin, and St. Brigid’s, EBdaie. At Car¬ 
lisle his most important undertaking in con¬ 
nection with the cathedral was the rehabili' 
t ation of the fratry, a huUding of the fifteenth 
century much concealed hy later accretions. 
The removal of these accretions met with 
warm reprobation from certain archssologia ta, 
and Street defended his action in a reply to 
the Society for the Protection of Antient 
Buildings {Bvilding News, 27 Eeb. 1880). 

In 1874he received the gold medal of the 
Hoyal Institute of British Architects. Nest 
year he took part hy writing letters to news¬ 
papers, and subsequently as a witness before 
the House of Doms, in the agitation which 
saved Dondon Bri^e from a hideous iron 
addition; and in 1876 he was consulted on 


the rehabilitation of Southwell Minster for 
purposes of modern worship. In 1879, when 
fears were aroused that St. Marks at Venice 
was suffering from injudicious restoration, 
Street was the first to express, if not to con¬ 
ceive, the idea that the undulations of the 
pavement, which the restorers throatonod to 
level, were due to design. 

In 1878, in recognition of his dr.awjngs 
sent to the Paris Exliibltion, Street roooivud 
the Imighthood of tho Legion of Honour. 
Anotherforeign distinction wliiohhorcooivod 
was the membership of the Eoyol Academy 
of Vienna. His appointment ns piofu8.soi‘ of 
architecture at the Royal Academy (whore 
he also held lie office of troasurcr) and his 
election to the presidency of tlio Eoyal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects both took place 
in 1881, the last year of his life. Ilis onor- 
getio though short presidonoy of tiro insti¬ 
tute was a turning point in its histoiy. 
His wish that the council of that body 
should come to be regarded as an arbitur 
in orchitecturDl matters of national and me¬ 
tropolitan importance bas since his death 
been partly realised. 

In IS7S he built himself a hoiiso on a site 
he had purchased at Holmbury, Surrey, and 
a few years later he took a luncliiig part in 
the formation of the parish of Holmbury St. 
Mary. He built tho church ot his own I'.x- 
pense. In 1881 Ms health, which was im¬ 
paired hy the great reaponsibilities of his 
work for the government, showed signs of 
failure.' Vieits to foreign watering jilncos 
proved of no avail, and no diod in London, 
after two strokes of paralysis, on 18 Dt'C. 
1881. He was honoured on 2i) Di'o, with n 
public funeral in Wostmiiisler Abbey, ilo 
married, first, on 17 Juno 18C3, Mariquitn, 
second daughter of KobertProclor, and uU'co 
of Eohert Proctor, vicar of Iladloigh, wliosn 
church he restored. She diod in 1874, imil 
was buried at Boyne Hill, near klaidi'iihond, 
a church designed by Street himsulf ond 
decorated hy his own hand with copies of 
Overheck’s designs. He marriod, socoiirlly, 
on 11 Jan. 1876, Jessie, second daiightor of 
William Holland of Harley Street; she died 
in the same year. 

The works left incomplete on his doalli 
were in most cases oomplotod by bis only 
son, Mr. Arthur Edmund Street, with whom 
(Sir) Arthur W. BlomQ.eld, A.E. A., was asso¬ 
ciated in the task of bringing the courts of 
'ustice to completion. 

The principal memorial to his honour is 
he full^leng th sculpture hy H. II. Armstead, 
E,A., in the control hall of tho courts. Tho 
lame artist executed a bust which is pro- 
lerved in the rooms of the Eoyal Institute 
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of British Architeeta. Two jhotographio 
portraits are given in the memoir by Ejs sou. 
He was strongly built, and his capacity for 
work was inexhaustible^ Throughout life ha 
took an active interest in the attairs of the 
chief high-church organisations, and was 
devoted to classical music. He lived in per¬ 
sonal contact and sympathy with the pre- 
Haphaelite and Idndredartists. TheHossettis, 
■W. Holman Hunt, George P. Boyce, Ford 
Madox-Brown, William Morris (at one time 
Street's pupil), W. Bell Scott, and (Sir) E. 
Burne-Jones were among his friends, and 
even in his early years he began, as his means 
allowed, to purchase examples of the works 
of the school. 

Though never exhibiting any animosity 
towards the practice of classic architecture. 
Street had always looked upon Gothic work 
as his mission, and was consistently true to 
the style of his choice. In his earlier career 
he had leanings towards an Italian type of 
the style, and the special study which bore 
literary fruit in his ‘Brick and Marble 
Architecture’ was turned to practical ao- 
couut in the church of St. James the Less, 
Westminster. His later and more character¬ 
istic work was, howot'er, baaed on English, 
or occasionally, as at St. Philip and 
St. James's, Oxford, on French, models of 
the thirteenth century | and although his 
work as a restorer led him more than once 
to practise in the methods of the late Eng¬ 
lish Gothic or Perpendicular manner, this 
style was hardly ever adopted by him in 
ori^nal design. Street was no slavish 
imitator; he gave full play to his inventive 
faculties, and his special invention of the 
broad nave with suppressed aisles, a devico 
for accommodating largo congregations, is 
well exemplified in the miurch of All Saints, 
Clifton. One of Street’s favourite designs was 
that of Ejiigstone church, Dorset, carried out 
for Lord Eldon. It is a cruciform building 
with on apse, central tower, and northex 
built throughout of Purbock stone with 
shafts of Pm-beck marble, all from quarries 
on the estate, The mouldings are rich, and, 
owin^ to the character of the material, the 
building has a model-like perfection and 
neatness which age will probably improve. 
The American churches at Paris and Eome, 
and those for the English community at 
Eome,Vovny, Genoa, Lausanne, and Miirren 
are also notable examples of Street’s work. 
It was in the parish church, large ox small, 
that his genius was realised to best effect. 

Besides the literary works already noticed. 
Street was the author of various occasional 
papers and addresses, and of the article on 
Gothic architecture in the * Enoyclopicdia 


Britaunica’ (9th edit.) His academy lec¬ 
tures—six treatises on the art, styles, and 
practice of achiteoture—are appended to the 
memoir by his son, 

_ [Memoir of Creorgo Edmund Street, R.A., by 
hia son, Arthur Edmund Street, London, 1888, 
with complete list of works; Builder, vol. xli. 
24 Dec. 1881, with list of works illustrated in 
the Builder; Architect, rol.xxvi. 24Dec. 1881, 
including a list of works exhibited in the Aca¬ 
demy (Street first exhibited in 1848); Building 
News, vol. xli, 23 Deo. 1881.] P, yf, 

STREET, Sin THOMAS (162G-1696), 

e e, son of George Street of Worcester, 
in 162G, matriculated at Oxford, from 
Lincoln College, on 22 April 1642, but left 
the university without a degree in February 
1G44-5, He was admitted on 22 Nov. 1646 
a student at the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar on 24 Nov. 1658, and elected 
a bencher on 7 Nov. 1GG9. Returned to 
parliament for Worcester on 18 Jan. 1068-9, 
he kept the seat, notwithstanding an attempt 
to exclude him' on the ground that he had 
borne arms for the king and used profane 
language; aud he continued to represent the 
same constituency until the general election 
of February 1680-1. He was subseoretoiy 
to the dean and chapter of Worcester Oathe- 
dral from 1661 to 1687, was appointed one 
of their counsel in 1603, and elected x>rcelor 
of the city in 1607. In 1677 he was ap¬ 
pointed justice for South Wales (February), 
and called to the degree of serjeant-at-law 
(23 Oct.); on 23 Oct. of the following jear 
he was advanced to the rank of king's 
Serjeant; on 23 April 1081 he was raised to 
the exchequer bench, and on 8 June follow¬ 
ing ho was knighted at Whitehall. The 
same year, at the Derby assizes, he passed 
sentence of death as for high treason on 
George Busby, a catholic priest convicted of 
saying mass, but reprieved him by order of 
the king. In 1683 he sat with Sir Francis 
Pemberton [q. v.] at the Old Bailey on the 
trial of the Rye-house conspirators. On 
29 Nov. 1084 he was removed to the common 
pleas. His patent was renewed on the ac¬ 
cession of James II, who suffered him to 
retain hisplacenotwithstandiag his judgment 
gainst the dispensing power m the case of 
Goddon v. Hales. Sir Jolm Bramston {Auto- 
bioffr. Camden Soo. p. 224) insinuates—^wbat 
became the general belief—that his judgment 
was insph'ed by the king with the view of 
giving an air of independence to that of tho 
mwority. 

On the accession of William III,Street was 
ignored, and retired to his house at Worcester, 
where he died on 8 March 1696-6. His 
remains were interred in the south cloister 
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of TVorceat<.rC.itIiiiJral, in tlia north l^sept 
of 'which is a monument by Joseph iVilton 
rq.T.j By his -vdfe Penelope, daughta ot 
»Mr Itowlond Berheley of Ootheridge, Won- 
eesr^rsliire, he left an only daughter. 

[Fo'.'er'sAlumni Oxon.; InnerTemple Books 
S *h.^s Worcestershire^ Izitiod. p,^xzx, vol. n 
App. p. olvi: Green’s Worcester, i. 180, h. 87 
App. p. xiTiii; Burton’s Diaiy, iii. 70, 2S3, 423, 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist of England, iv. 814; Le 
Ifeve *• P.’ ligrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.); Sir 
Til im Is E lymond's Bep. pp. 238,431; Wynne s 
&ei^eant-at-Law; Offici il Eetums of jSlembers 
of Parliament; Cobbett's State Tritds, yui. 528. 
ix. 536, 5«3, 3d. 1198; Kable’s Hep. iii. 806; 
CtI. Ptnte Papers, 1830-60 p. 121,1660-1 pp. 
47, 64,144; LuttreE's Relation of State A&ira 
3. 77, SIS, 382, 386; Rotes and Queries, Srdser. 
iii. 27; Hist 3ISS. Comm. 1st Hw. App. p.63; 
1 Itb Eep. App. ii. 88,291, yii. 9; Britton’s Hist, 
and .intiq. ot the Cathedral Chnrch of Worcester, 
App. p. 94; Foss’s lives of the Jndges.] 

J. M. E. 

STREETEB, JOHN (^.1650-1670), 
soldier and pamphleteer. [See Stkba.teb.J 

STEETES, STEBETES, or STEEATB, 
GUILLIM ot AVILLIAM (Jl. 1646-1566), 
portrait-painter, is always described as a 
Dutchman, and may possibly have been re¬ 
lated to the Giles van Street, a burgher of 
Ghent, who was implicated in the resistance 
offered hy that city to Charles V in 1610, 
and sought English protection at Calais 
(atate Papers, Henry YHI,'viii. 345). A 
AVilham btreet was in the employ of the 
English goremment at Calais in 1639 (Zet- 
ters and Papers, xry. ii 10), but the "William 
Streate who ■was steward of the courts of 
St. Fa^’s Cathedral in 1636 (f5. toL ix. 
Am. Na 12) 'was no doubt an Englishman, 
and the name was not uncommon in Eng¬ 
land. 

The_ painter may have been a pupil of 
Holbein, but there is no e'vidence to sup¬ 
port the conjecture. In December 1646, 
however, he was engaged in painting a por¬ 
trait of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey [q.v.], 
■when the_ earl was arrested. The picture 
imained in Stretes’s possession untE March 
1551-2, when it 'was tetched from his house 
hy order of the council. It was probably 
ofanozions, as mrtraying the royal arms of 
England which Surrey had quartered 'with 
hm own, an offence which formed the prin¬ 
cipal count in his indictment. This portrait, 
which is hi^y finished, is now at Arundel 
Castle (cf. Cat. Tudor PxMb. No. 61), and 
was en^aved for Lodge’s ‘Portraits; ’ a re¬ 
plica, also said to he very fine, is at "Hnnlo 
o£ AxduBolagia, xxxix. 61, where Sir 


the work of an Italian). Another portrait 
of Surrey ond one of Henry VIII and his 
family, at Hampton Court, are ooiijeotm-ally 
assigned to Stretes (Law, Oat, Pictures 
atMampton Coart, pp. 114,120; Cat. Tudor 
&Mb. No. 101; "WoBNOT, Life and Works 
qf Holbein, p. 337). Another portrait, said to 
have been pointed by Stretos during Henry’s 
reign, is that of Margaret "Wottoii, soooiid 
-wife of Thomas Grey, second marquis of 
Dorset [q. t.I, which now belongs to the 
Duke of Portland {Areheeohgia, xxxis. 44). 
He is also said to have painted on board a 
monumental effigy of the WingJiold ramily 
now belonging to the Duke of Uuocleucli 
(Proe. Arohatol. Institute, 1818, p. lx; 
SnncBMr, Diaries, Surtees Soc. i. 336). 

During the reign of Edward VI Stretos 
became ‘the most estoomed and host iiiiul 
painter ’ in England, receiving from tlio king 
a salary of 62f. 10*. Ho painted sovoral 
portraits of Edward, some of tliom to bo sont 
to English ambassadors abroad. In March 
1661-2 two were sent to Hohy and Mason, 
the respective ambassadors at the courts of 
Charles V and Henry II; for thoso, with 
Surrey’s portrait, Strotos was paid lil'ty 
marlm. Seven extant portraits of Edward VI 
are conjecturally asoribed to Strotos: (1) A 
three-quarter length, which boloiigud ia 
James Maitland Hog, and woe oxhibll od at 
Manobester in1867 (it was engraved hy Ho¬ 
bart 0, Bell for the ‘Catalogue’ of llio 
Archaeological Institute, I860); (2) a full- 
length portrait, which was at Soutliam, 
near ChMtenham, in 1819; (3) a portniit in 
the treasurer’s house at Christ’s ITospitnl, do- 
seiibed as very similar to that at Southam; 

(4) a portrait of Edward VI pvoaonling 
the charter to Bridewell in 1663, now be¬ 
longing to the governors of Bridowull 
Hospital (Cb£ !^tdor Ptshib, No. 181); 

(5) a portrait of Edward VI, aged JO, 
painted in 164^ now olLosely Pork intlio 
possession of Mr. "W. Mca;e-Molynoux {ib. 
No. 176); (6) a diipEoate of the last, be¬ 
longing to Lord Leconfield nti Potwordi, 
("WoBjnm, I4fe and Times of Holbein, 
p. 826; Sir George Schorf in Arohcoolot/ia, 
nxxix. 60) ; (7) the portrait of Edwnrei at 
"Windsor Castle (e6,) Those port rah s have 
been inaoeurately assigned to [Tolhoin, with 
whose later portraits y tretea’s work ' shows 
much affinity’ (C«£ Tvdor PLvhib. p. 00)i 
though, on the other hand, his stylo 01 
colouring was ‘peculiarly pale and cold, and 
veiy difierentfromthat of Holbein’ {Areheo-' 
hgia,rsx3ds., 42). 

Steeles retained his position under Mary, 
and in 1660 presented to her as a now yeite's 
gifts *8 table of her majesty’s maiTiago/ 
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wliioh seems to lae lost (Isicnois, Illustra¬ 
tions of Ancient Times, p. 14). 

[Most of the facts about Stretos are collected 
by John Grougb Nichols in Archajologia, xxzix. 
41-5 ; see also tho same Trriter in Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. is. 840, and in the preface to the 
Literary Bemains of Edward VI (Roxhurghe 
Oluh), pp. cccsliv, eccliJij Strypo’a Bccles. 
Mem. II. ii. 217, 285; Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Fainting, cd. Wornum, i. 138-0; Wormim’sLife 
and Works of Holbein, pp. 102, 205, 326, 337; 
Sir George Scliaif in Archinalogia, xxxiz. 50-1; 
Waagen's Treasures of Art, iii. 30; Tierney's Arun¬ 
del Castle, 1834; Nott’s Works of Surrey; Wheat- 
ley’s Historical Portraits, 1897; Law’s Cat. of 
Pictures at Hampton Court; Cat. Tudor Exhib. 
1890, authorities olted.] A, F. F. 

STRETTOK", ROBERT db (d. 1383), 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, son of 
Robert Eyryh or de Stretton by his wifa 
Johonna, was bom at Stretton Magna, Leices¬ 
tershire, from which place he and his elder 
brother, Sir William Eyryh, knight (ancestor 
of the Ileyricks of Leicesterslure), derived 
their surnames. After taking holy orders he 
became chaplain to Edward theBlaok Prince, 
whose favour he enjoyed, and he is said to 
have become doctor of laws and one of the 
auditors of the rota in the court of Roma. 
Before 1343 he was rector of Wykyngeaton 
or Wilkington, and in that year obtained a 
canonry in Ohichestor Cathedral, lie was 
also collated to prebends or canonries in St. 
Paul’s and Lichfield Cathedrals. In 1349, 
nt the request of the Black Prince, he ob¬ 
tained a canonry at Salisbury, Beiore Oc¬ 
tober 1361 he had become a Mng’s clerk, 
aud in 1363 ho was collated to the canonry 
of St. Cross in Lincoln Cathedral, In 1364 
he was rector of Llanpadern Yawr in the 
diocese of St. Davids, and in the following 
year was directed by the pope to assist the 
nuncio in preventing hostilities between the 
Black Prince and the Count of Ponthieu 

Cal- Papal Rasters, passim). On 14 Dec. 

358 he was collated to the prebend of Pipe 
Parva in the church of Lichfield, and on 
1 Jan. following was chosen bishop of Co¬ 
ventry and Lichfield, on the death of Bishop 
Northburgh [q. v.], by Edward III at tho 
request of the Black Prince. Stretton was 
BO illiterate that a complaint was made to 
Innocent YI of his want of learning and 
consequent unfitness for^the bishopric. Ac- 
cordmgly the pope sent a epeciol injunction 
to Archbishim Iriip not to oonseorate him, 
and Islip and his assessor, John de Sheppey 
[q, v.l, bishop of Rochester, rqected him for 
insumciency. Stretton, however, either nt 
the suggestion of the Hack Prince or be¬ 
cause he !waa cited by the pope, hastened to 
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Avignon, and submitted himself to the ex¬ 
amination of the pope's examiners, who re¬ 
jected him ‘propter defectum literatune/ 
But the king insisted on Stratton’s appmnt- 
ment, and kept the see of Lichfield vacant 
for two years, himself enjoying the tempo¬ 
ralities during that period. The Black Prince 
now besought the pope to put an end to the 
scandal by appointing a commission to ex¬ 
amine Stretton again, and Innocent referred 
the matter to the archbishop of Canterbury. 
The archbishop, on re-examining him, stul 
found him insulficient, and refused to con¬ 
secrate him. At length the pope gave war. 
lie issued his bull of provision on 23 Apnl 
1360, presently confii-med Sti’etton’s election, 
and directed the archbishop to consecrate 
him without examination. This, however, 
the archbishop refused to do in person, though 
he confirmed his election on 26 Sept. 1360, 
and commissioned two of his suffragans, 
Northhur^, bishop of London, and Sheppey, 
bishop of Rochester, to consecrate Stretton, 
which they did reluctantly on 27 Sept. 1300, 
The temporalities of the see had been restored 
on 19 Sopt. On 0 Feb. following Stretton 
made the usual profession of canonical obe¬ 
dience in the archbishop’s presence at Lam¬ 
beth, ‘ alio professionem legento, quod inec 
legeie non posset.’ It is dimoult to conceive 
such a degree of ignorance in a prelate, tot 
the words of the register are conelurive. 

Stretton nresidod over the diocese of Co¬ 
ventry and Lichfield for a period of twenty- 
five yeare, and his acts are preserved in two 
volumes of Ms registers vraich are extant 
at Lichfield. Muw of his episcopal work 
in the diocese was done by sufiPragans. lie 
founded and endowed a chantry in the 
chapel of his native place, Stretton Magna, 
on 4 Sept. 1378, and he ordained that the 
chaplain should pray for the founder, and for 
the souls of Edward III, the Prince of Woles 
and Isabella his wife, as also of his father 
and mothei’, brothers and sister. In the 
same year he also endowed a chantry at 
Btretton-super-Dimsmore in Warwickshire 
(patent 2 Rich. II, pars. 1, m. 33). At 
some period during his episcopate he oppeare 
to have restored or renovated the ehriue oi 
St. Chad, which stood in the lady-chapel 
of Lichfield Cathedral. On 7 Sept. 1^, 
having become infirm and blind, be was- 
ordered by the chapter of Canterbury to ap¬ 
point a coadjutor witbin ten days. He- 
died at his manor-house at Ilaywood ii» 
Staffordshire on 28 March 1885, and was' 
interred in St. Andrew’s Chapel in Lichfield 
Oa^edral, on the north side of the shrine of 
St. Chad. An altai-tomh, depicted in Shaw's- 
* History of StaJfordshire'’ (vol. i, plate 28), 
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and there erroneously described as that of 
Bishop Blith, is in all probabihty the monu¬ 
ment of Bfehop Stretton. It was_ standing 
hiDngdale’s time, but has long since been 
destroyed. Stretton’s yi’ill, dated 19 March 
and proved on 10 Amu 188 o, is 
p'’ -SLrved at Lambeth Palace (Beg. Couite- 
nar, f. 211a), 

[lio’jjrt de Stretton, bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, 1360-85, in the Associated Atehiteo- 
tural Society’s Bcports and Papers, xxs. 198- 
•JOS : Nichols’s Leicestershire, rol. li. pa®!™! 
Sbarr’s Staffordshire, i. 247, 269, sq.; S4P,0.K. 
Dioci-Sdn History of Lichfield, pp. 165-71 
berlv’s WillLm of ‘Wykeham, pp. 40-2; Godwin, 
de Prsesulibtts, pp. 262, 321; Wharton’s Anglia 
&.icrd, i. 44 and 449; Hook's Lirea of the Arch 
bishops, i. 443-9: Dugdale’s Warwickshire, i 
M ; le Neva’s r.i=ti, i. 550-1, 620; C,iL Papal 
Bccisters and G,il. Pat. Holls, 1377-81.] 

“ W. G. D. P. 

smiOKLAiro, AGNES (1796-1874), 
historian, second surviving daughter of Tho¬ 
mas Strickland of Eeydon HaU, near South- 
”, o'd. Suilblb, and of his second wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Homer, was horn in London on 19 Aug. 
170!). There were nine children of the 
mairiase. Five of them besides Agnes dis¬ 
tinguished themselves (though in a less 
degree) hv their literary talent. These were 
Ehzabeth"(1794-1876), Jane Margaret (1800- 
1885], Samuel (1809-186^ (see belot^, Mrs. 
(Susanna Moodia (1803-1885) [see Moonin, 
Doxiin], and Mrs. Catherine Parr Traill (5. 
1^2), who survived them all. The father, 
Thomas Strickland, was descended from a 
fimily of yeomen settled in the Furness dis¬ 
trict of North Lancashire. The connection, 
if any, with the Stricklands of Sizergh, to 
which Mi«3 Strickland constantly referred, is 
remote, and is unsup^rted hy documentary 
endence (Davy's‘Suffolk Pedigrees,’AifiZer. 
MS, lOl-jO). Thomas Strickland was in the 
employment of Messrs, Hallett & lyells, 
ehipo^ers, and became manager of the 
Greenland docks. He resided first at the 
Laurels, Thorpe, near Norwich, then at Stowe 
House, near Bungay, and finally, in 1808, 
bought Eeydon Suffolk. He also pos¬ 

sessed a house at Norwich, where in later 
life he lived during the winter. He took 
entire charge of the education of his elder 
daughters, Elizabeth and Agnes, end they 
early showed a taste for the study of history. 
He diedof gout at Norwich on 18 May 1818, 
the dbease being aggravated by anxiety 
consequent on the loss of the larger port of 
his fortime. He was buried at Lskenhom. 

The pecuniary situation of the family 
made it desirable that the sisters, who had 
already commenced to write, should regard 
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their Htemry talents as a part of t heir moans 
of livelihood. Agnes’s first publication was 
‘Monody upon the Death of the Princosa 
Charlotte of Wales,’ which appeared anony¬ 
mously in the ‘ Norwich Mercury ’in 1817, 
In 1837 she published by subscription ‘ Wor¬ 
cester Field, or the Cavalier,’ a metrical ro¬ 
mance, written long before. ‘ The Seven 
Ages of Woman, and other Poems,’followud 
in the same year (another edition in 1847). 
About 1827, too, she paid a first visit to Lon¬ 
don and stayed with a cousin, in wliosoliouse 
she met Oampbell and Sir Walter Scott. 
With her cousin she studied Italian, and she 
sent some translations of Petrarch's sonnots 
to the * New Monthly Magazine,’ Sho^ now 
turned her attention to prose, and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with her sister Elizabeth, wroto sevornl 
books for children. The most impiortant 
were: ‘Historical Tales of Illustrious British 
Children’ (1833; there were other oditions 
in 1847 and 1868); ‘Tales and Stories from 
History’(2 vols. 1836; the oiglilh odilinn 
appeared in 1860, and the latest in 1870), 
In addition Agnes coiitributod lothoainnmls; 
published at her own oxpunse in 1883 ‘ l)o- 
metrius,’ a poem inspired by sympathy with 
the Cheeks; and in 1886 a sorii's of tales 
in two volumes entitled 'Tiio I’ilgrims of 
Walsingham.’ 

At this time Elizabeth was odiling tlio 
‘Court Magazine,’ and had wrilti'ii for it 
some hiographiea of female sovoruigns. ft 
occurred to Agnes that historical biogriipliii's 
of the queens of England miglitprrivo usi'l'iil. 
The two sistors planned a book tngullior, 
under the title of ‘Momoirs of tho (iiici'ns 
of England from the Norrann Oonqnos(,’iiii{l 
obtained permission from tbo young qiii‘i>ii, 
who hod just ascended tho tlirono, to tli'iU- 
cate it toLer. But boforo tlio first volunio 
was published the title was appropriiitorl 
by another author, Mis.9 Hannah Lawranoo 
(1796-1896), whose ‘ Historical Momoivs of 
the Queens of England’ appeared in 
The Stricklands then changed tlioir title to 
‘Lives of tho Queens of linglaiid,’ and tlio 
first and second volumos duly apponrotl in 
1840. Agnes’s name was alone glvon as 
author on the title-page, Elizabeth having 
on invincible objection to publicity. Owing 
to an unbusincss-like agroomontwith floury 
Oolbum [q. v.], the pubUslior, tho ouUiors 
gained little remuneration, although tlio book 
sold well. Agnes fall ill, and wisliod to slop 
the work. But Oolburn insisted on its com¬ 
pletion, and finally agrood to pay tho joint 
authors 150Z. a volume. As tho prosucution 
of the work neoessitatod frequent visits lo 
London, Elizabeth leased a cottage at Hoys- 
water. There Agnes resided whon in town. 
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She ‘witnesBed the queen's coTonatiou in1838, 
and -was presented at court in 1810. In that 
vear she wrote at Colburn’s request ‘ Queen 
Victoria from Birth to Bridal ’ (2 vols.) The 
book, which was founded on scanty and un¬ 
trustworthy material supplied to the author 
by Colburn, did not find favour with the 
queen. 

Miss Strickland based her ‘ Lives of the 
Queens ’ wherever possible on unpublished 
othcial records, on contemporary letters and 
other private documents. When preparing 
the biographies of the consorts of Henry Vlli 
she found it necessary to consult state papers, 
and applied to Lord John Bussell for tho 
required permission, which he refused. How¬ 
ever, through the induence of Lord Nor- 
inonby, the difficulty was overcome, and both 
sisters were permitted to work at the state 
paper office whenever they liked. Tho 
idtricklands also visited many of the historic 
houses of England in order to examine 
documents. In 1814 Miss Stnekiand visited 
Paris, and Guizot, who much admhed her 
work, enabled her to make researches in the 
Preach archives. The last of the twelve 
volumes of the first edition of the ‘ Lives of 
tho Queens’ appeared in 1818. 

But this great undertaking did not absorb 
Mias Strickland's energies. During 1812-3 
she edited and published the ' Letters of Mary 
Queen of Soots ’ in three volumes. The third 
volume was dedicated to Jane Porter [q. v.] 
as a tribute of friendship, and in the dedica¬ 
tion Miss Strickland acknowledges the assis¬ 
tance rendered by Sir Bobort Ker Porter 
[q. V.] in obtaining transcripts from the royal 
autograph collection in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg. A new edition in two 
volumes appeared in 1811, and a complete 
edition in five volumes in 1861. From 1860 
to 1859 Miss Strickland was engaged in the 
writing and publication of tho ' Livos of the 
Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Boy al Succession of Great 
Britain,’ which had a good sale. In 1801 she 
published ’ Lives of ^e Bachelor Bings of 
England,’ i.e. William Bufus, Edward V, 
Edward VI, Elizabeth contributed the me¬ 
moir of Edward V. 

After her mother’s death, on 8 Sept. 1801, 
Bey don HaU, which had always been her chioi 
home, was sold, and Agnes removed to Park 
Lane Cottage, Southwold. She had just 
finished revising the proofs of a new edition 
of the ‘Queens,’ which appeared in six 
volumes in 1861-6. In the latter year she 
published a novel in three volumes, ‘How 
will it end P ’ for which Bentley paid her 260f. 
It reached a second edition in the same year. 
In 1860 she visited Holland in order to collect 
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materials for her ‘ Lives of the lastFourPrin¬ 
cesses of the Boyal House of Stuart ’ (pub¬ 
lished 1872), her last work. At The Hague 
she had an interview with the queen of the 
Netherlands. 

On 3 Aug. 1870 she was granted a pension 
of 100f.from the civil list (of. Collus, Literal 
ture and the Pension £fst, p, 64). In 1872 her 
health gave way; she broke an ankle through 
a fall, partial paralysis supervened, and she 
died at Southwold on 13 July 1674. She 
was buried in the churchyard of Southwold. 

Miss Strickland’s fame as author and 
historian rests on the ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ which was the joint work 
of herself and her sister Elizabeth, The 
Eves contributed by Elizabeth, whose style 
is more masculine than that of Agnes, wore 
those of Adelicia of Louvain, Eleanora of 
Aquitaine, Isabella of France, Isabella of 
Valois, Katherine of Valois, Elizabeth Wood- 
villo, Anne of Warwick, Elizabeth of York, 
Katharine of Arragon, Jane Seymour, Mary 
Tudor, Anne of Denmark, Henrietta Maria, 
Mary II, and Anne, To the ‘ Queens of Scot¬ 
land and English Princesses connected with 
the Boyal Succession of Great Britain ’ Eliza¬ 
beth contributed Elizabeth Stuart, queen of 
Bohemia, and Sophia, eleclress of lianover. 
Elizabeth Strickland also wrote the lives of 
the Duchess of Suifolk, Lady .Tane Grey, 
Lady Katharine Grey, and Lady Mary Grey 
in the • Tudor Princesses’ (1868), and those of 
Lloyd and Trelawney in the ‘ Seven Bishops ’ 
(1860), both books, as usual, being given to 
the public ns the sole work of Agnes. Eliza¬ 
beth conducted the greater part of the busi¬ 
ness arrangements connected with their joint 
literary work. She died at Abbot’s Lodge, 
TQford, Surrey, 30 April 1876. 

‘The Lives of the Queens of England’ 
was very succossrul and popular. By 1854 
it was in a fourth edition, which was em¬ 
bellished by portraits of each queen. In 
1868 bliss Stricldand bought Jrom Mrs. 
John Forster (the sole executrix of Mr. Ool- 
bum) tho copyright of the book for 1,862/. 
15s. 6d. The statement (cf. Notes and 
Queries, 2nd sei, iii. 468) that the copyright 
fetched 6,000/. at Colburn’s sale in 1857 
appears to be incorrect. Miss Strickland be¬ 
queathed the property to her sister, Mrs. 
Catherine Parr TraUl, who sold it to Messrs, 
Boll & Daldy in 18^ for 736/. (cf. Mbs. 
Tbaill, Pearls and Peddles, 1894). Of the 
edition in six volumes published in 1864-6 
over eleven thousand copies were sold. The 
work has still a small though steady sale, An 
abridged edition, intended for use in schools, 
appeared in 1867. 

Idisa Strickland was laborious and palns- 
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tiking, kut eke lacked the judicial temper 
and critical mind necess^ for dealing^ in 
the right spirit with orinnal authorities. 
This, in conjunction with her extraordinary 
devotion to Maty Queen of Scots and her 
‘s'^rongtory prejuoices^ detract, from the Talue 
of her conmusions. Her literary style is 
■weak, and the popularity of her books is in 
great measure due to their trivial gossip and 
domestic details. Yet in her extracts fi;om 
contemporary authorities she amassed much 
voluahle material, and her -works contain pic¬ 
tures of the court, of society, and of domestic 
life not to be found elsewhere (of. letters 
rj Mary Sussell Milord, ed. Chorley, 2nd 
set. ii. 26-0). 

Miss Strickland took her work and her 
reputation reiy seriously. On one occasion 
she -wrote to the ‘Times’ to complain of the 
plagiarisms of Lord Campbell in his ‘Lives 
(f the Chancellors,’ and on another gave 
emphatic expression, also in the ‘Times,’ 
to her indignation at Froude’s description of 
the death of Mary Queen of Scots. She was 
a welcome guest iu the houses of many dis¬ 
tinguished persons, and her -warm heart and 
conversational powers won for her many 
friends. With the exception of Jane Porter, 
whom she -visited at Bristol, and with whom 
she carried on a frequent correspondence, 
and a casual meeting -with Macaulay, whom 
she found uncongenial, she came little in 
contact -with the authors of her day. 

Miss Strickland’s portrait was painted in 
June 1846 by J._ Hayes, By her will she 
bequeathed the picture to the nation, and it 
is now in the National Portrait G<jlery. It is 
a three-quarter length representing a -woman 
of handsome appearance and intelligent ex¬ 
pression, with pale complexion and hlack 
hair and eves. The painting was engraved 


to the ‘Pic-nie Papers,’ edited by Charles 
Dickens (1841). 

Miss Strickland’s brother, SAM-d-nii Stbtoic- 
liNi) (1809-1867), bom in England in 1809. 
emigrated in 1826 to Canada, -wlicro he he- 
caine connected -with the Canada Company 
and obtained the commission of major in 
the militia. His experionces are recorded 
in ‘Twenty-aevon Years in Canada’ (2 vols. 
1863)^ edited by Agnes. He died at Lake- 
field in Canada on 8 Jan, 1867. He was 
thrice married, and left many children. 

Another sister, Jahb MAHaAnur Steioic- 
lAjiii (1800-1888), was bom 18 April 1800. 
Shs disd at Park Lane Cottage, Southwold, 
14 June 1888, and was buried in the oliuroh- 
yard there beside her sister Agnes. Her oh iof 
work was ‘Rome, Bcqniblican and Regal! a 
Family History of Rome.’ It was ndited by 
Agnes, and published in two vnliimos in 
1834. _ She wrote some insignificant bonks 
for ohildrsn, and a biography of hor sister 
Agnes, published in 1887. 

_ [Allibone’s Diotionary, ii. 2281-6; snpploTuoiifc, 
ii. 1401; Life by her sister, Jane Miii'gorol 
Strioiland (1887); Mrs. Traill’s Pearls and 
Pebbles, 1804; private information.] R, L, 


“J™. wua engravea 

by S, 0. Le-wis, and forms the frontispiece to 
‘ Historic Scenes and Poetic Fancies ’ (1860), 
and to the 1861 edition of the ■ Lives of the 


the New York ‘Edectic Magazine’ (vol. 
^0 is another engraved portrait 

sister, Jane Margaret 
StMidand (1887), which may be froin the 
naii-length in watercolour by Oraikshanlc 
meiriiouedixi that book. A mimatura painted 
by her cousin and a bust by Bailey are also 
referred to there. 

1 by Agnes Strickland are; 

IBM Other Paeaa,’ 

ip; 2nd edit. 1861. 2. ‘ Old Friends and 
New Aoqnamtances,’ 1860,- 2ad ser. 1861. 
She 1^0 edited Fisher’s ‘Juvenile Scran- 
Book, m conjunction with Bernard BartoS 
from 183i to1839, and contributed two tales 


STRICKLAND,nUGHEDWIN (1811- 
186^,naturalist, second son of Henry Bust n- 
tius Strickland of Apperley, Olouoostorflliire, 
by his-wife Mary, daugWor of Edmund Cnrt- 
-wright, D.D. [q. v.], inventor of the -[lowor- 
loom, and grandson of Sir Qooree Strickland, 
hart., of Boynton, wos bom at Righlon in (ho 
East Riding of Yorkshiro on 2 March 1811, 
In 1827 ho was sent as a pnpil to Dr, 'PJioiuas 
Arnold (1796-1842) fq. v,], a family connec¬ 
tion, then living at Lalehnm. IIo bogon to 
eolleot fossils when about fiftoon, and soon 
futsrwatds sbellsj about the same time widtiupf 
his first paper, a lettoi’ to tlio ‘Moolianio? 
MaMzine ’ (vii, 264) descri])ing a combined 
-wmd-gauge and weathercock, with two dials 
of his own invention. On 20 May 1828 ho nia- 
toeiriated from Oriel OolWo, Oxford, ontor- 
pg m Februjuy 1829, and at once attond- 
mg Bnokland’s leotnios on geology. During 
vacation visits to Paris and flic Isle of Wight, 
and at home iu the Valo of Evosham, whoro 
railways were then being bogiiii, ho showed 
a rsmarkable power of rapidly soizing the 
mam geologioal features of a district. Ho 
gmduat^ B.A._in 1882, prooeoding M.A. in 
^®^““b 0 d geological information 
to George Bellas Greenough [q.v.lou the 
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him to Sir Roderick Murcluson, who asked 
Mm to lay down the boundary line between 
the lias and the new red sandstone on the 
ordnance map, then inpr^aration. 

In April 1836 Murohison visited Oracombe 
House, Evesham, where Strickland waa^ving 
with his parents, bringing with him Wil¬ 
liam John Hamilton [q. v.]> who was then 
arranging his tour through Asia Minor, 
Strickland at once agreed to go with Mm, 
and they left London on i July. Together 
they traversed Greece, Constantinople, and 
tho western coast of Asia Minor, Stricldand 
returning alone through Greece and visiting 
Italy and Switzerland. During the two fol¬ 
lowing years Strickland was mainly engaged 
in preparing the results of his journeys for 
the Geological Society, reading sis papers 
on the geology of the countries visited. In 
1837, in company with his father, he visited 
the north of Scotland, Orkney, Sltye, and the 
Great Glen, meeting Hugh Miller at Cro- 
moirty. Murchison then urged Strickland 
to work out the new red sandstone in the 
neighbourhood of his home, and the result 
was a joint paper on that formation in 
Gloucestershire, vVorcestsishire, and War¬ 
wickshire, in the 'Transactions of the Geo¬ 
logical Society ’ (vol. v.), which is of interest 
as containing the earliest mention of fossil 
footprints in English triassio rocks. At the 
British Association meeting at Glasgow in 
1840 Stricklaad read his first paper on classi¬ 
fication, ‘ On the true method of discovering 
the Natural System in Zoolo^ and Botany, 
attacking such ‘bino:^’ ono 'quinary’ me¬ 
thods os those of Macleay and Swainson 
(Annals and Magaaine q/’ Natural Kistary, 
vol. vi.) With Lindley and Bahington, he 
was appointed on a committee on the vitality 
of seecfs, to which Daubeny and Henslow 
were afterwards co-opted, and the fifteen 
yoars’ work of which was summarised by 
llaubeny in his prcsidontial address at the 
Cheltenham meeting in 1666. 

Soon afterwords Striokinnd's attention was 
directed to the need of reform in zoological 
nomenclature: a plan with suggested rules 
was drawn up by him in 1841, and circulated 
among many naturalists at home and abroad; 
it was discussed at the Plymouth meeting of 
the Briti^ Association in that year; and in 
February 1842 a committee was appointed, 
consisting ofDarwin,Henslow, Jeimis(after- 
words Blomefield), John Phillips, Dr. (after¬ 
words Sir John) Kohardson, W. Ogilby, and 
J. O. Westwood, with Strickland as reporter. 
To this committee YarreU, Owen, W. J. 
Broderip, W. E. Shuckord, and G.E. Water- 
house were afterwards added. The 'rules’ 
drawn up by them, which were oMefly 


Strickland’s work, were approved at the 
Manchester meeting of the association in 
1842, and were first printed in the report 
for that year. They were reprinted ■with 
Bome momfleation by Sir William Jardine 
in 1868, and in the ' IlOTort ’ for 1866; and, 
having been recognisedf as authoritative by 
naturalists geneiwy, were re-edited, at the 
request of the association, by Dr. P. L. 
Sclatsr in 1878. It was at the Manchester 
meeting in 1842 that Strickland broached 
the idea of a natural history publishing so¬ 
ciety, which he at first proposed to call 
the Montagu Society. Dr. George John¬ 
ston of Berwick, however, took the first 
active steps to realise the schome, which 
resulted in the Ray Society. For one of 
the first voliunes issued by the society Strick¬ 
land translated Prince Oharles Luoieu Bona- 
^•te's ‘ Report on the State of Zoology in 
Europe.’ 

On his marriage, in 1845, Strickland made 
a to'ur through Holland, Bremen, and Ham¬ 
burg to Oopenhagen, Malmo, Lund, and Strol- 
sund, returningby Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
the Saxon Switzerland, Frankfort, and Brus¬ 
sels, visiting most of the musBums on the way. 
His attention was now, under the influence 
of Sir William Jardine, his father-in-law, 
mainly directed to ornithology, and on this 
journey he was much interested in the pic¬ 
tures and remains of the dodo. Taking a 
house in Beaumont Street, Oxford,he devoted 
some hours doily to his work on ‘ Ornitho¬ 
logical Synonyms,’ ono vol'ume of which was 
issued after his death by his ■widow and her 
father (London, 1866), He also carried on 
an extensive ornithological correspondence 
with Edward Blyth in India, and with Sir 
William Jardine, and began a ‘Synonymy of 
Reptiles.’ At the Oxford meeting of the 
British Association in 1847 he was chairman 
of Section D, and gave an e^veuing lecture on 
the dodo. With the assistance in the ana¬ 
tomical port of Dr. A. G. Melville, after¬ 
wards professor of zooloOT at Galway, Strick¬ 
land in 1848 produced his mouog^h on 
‘The Dodo and its Kindred; or the History 
and AMnities of the Dodo, Solitaire, and other 
Extinct Birds,’ London, fol. The preparation 
of the illustrations for this work and for Sir 
William Jardine’s ‘Contributions to Orni¬ 
thology’ toeoted Strickland’s notice to Do 
la Motto’s process of ‘anastatic’ printing. 
He and his -wife drew birds on paper wim 
litiiomaphic chalk, and De la Motte, who 
wae wen living in Oxford, printed from these 
drawings. Strickland -wiots two letters to 
the ‘Athenssum’ (1848, pp. 172, 276) on 
this process, which he styfed papyrogra;^y. 
He arranged the publication by the Ray 
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Sncietv of Agassiz's ' Bibltographifl Zoologiffi 

et GeoWia:,’ undertaking to edit it himself, 
and adding in the process more than a third 
as much material as tvas in the original 
manu&cripti He pTililislied three toIudws 
in 1848, and had practically completed the 
fourth at the time of his death^ It "was issued 
by Sir William Jardine in 1854. 

In 18 It) Strickland moved to Apperley 
Green, neur Worcester; hut, on its becom¬ 
ing necessary to appoint a successor to Dr. 
Bucliland, he consented to act as deputy 
reader in geology at Oxford. He acted as 
president of the Ashmolean Society, was one 
of the witnesses before the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity commission, and was elected a fellow of 
tile Royal Society in 1852. In May 1853 he 
m.ade a yachting excursion to the Isle of Man 
and Bfliiis t Lough with h is friend T. 0. Ey ton, 
tile ornithologist, who afterwards published 
an ncpnunt ofit (Ilmrr, Yachting Magazine, 
iii. 2.3."). After the meeting of the British 
AssaciationatHuUinthesnmeyear,he visited 
Flamborough Head with John Phillips, and 
parted with him on IS Sept, to visit a new 
section on the Sheffield, Manchester, and Lin¬ 
colnshire railway at Clarborough, between 
Hel ford and Gainsborough. While examin¬ 
ing the cutting on the following day he was 
knocked down by an express train and instan¬ 
taneously kdled. A stained-gloss window 
was erected to his memory by ms family in 
Beerhurst church, and another byhis&ieuds 
at Watermoor, near Cirencester. A genus 
of brachiopoda and a fossil plant both bsor 
the name Strieklandia. 

Strickland married, on 23 July 1845, Cathe¬ 
rine Dorcas Maiile, second daughter of Sir 
William Jardine, who survived him. His 
collection of birds—^hegun in his boyhood, 
including 180 brought from Asia Minor and 
Greece, of which three were new to science, 
twelve hundred purchased in 1838 from his 
cousin Nathaniel Strickland, and five hun¬ 
dred acquired from his cousin Arthur in 
1850, and comprising in aU over six thousand 
skins—w.as presented by his widow to the 
university of Cambridge in 1807, and a cata¬ 
logue of theinw’as published in 1882 by Mr. 
0. Salvin. Sir William Jardine, in his ‘Me¬ 
moirs ' of Strickland, published in 1868, enu¬ 
merates 125 papers or other publications by 
him, and reprints fifty of his papers os a 
‘.Selection from his Scientific Writings.' The 
volume contains, besides various other illus¬ 
trations, two lithographic portraits of Striok- 
landhy^T. H. Maguire—one from n paiiitinir 
by F. W. Wilkins in 1837, the other ftom a i 
photograph by De la Motto in 1863. 

ytemoirshySir-W. Jardine, 1858; Athanmnm, 
J853, pp. 1004, 1125.J (j, g, 5 ^ | 


STEIOKLAHD, Sib ROGER (1040- 
1717), admiral, born in 1640, was second son 
of Walter Strickland of Natehy Hull, Gar- 
stang, Lancashire (a cadet of tho Stricklands 
of Sizergh, Westmoreland), by Anno, daugh¬ 
ter of Roger Croft of East Appleton and Oatte- 

riek, Yorimhire. His elder brother, Robert, 
was attached to thishojsehold of James, duko 
rf York, and was aft erv.arda vico-oliamborlain 
toQueenMaiy Beatrice. InlOGl llogorwas 
appointed to be lieutenant of Idie Sapphire; 
in the following year ho served in tho Crown, 
in 1663 in the Providence, and in 101)6 was 
appointed to tho command of tho llaralnirg 
Merchant, from which he was movutl into 
the Rainbow. Early in 1606 ho was ap¬ 
pointed to the Santa Marin, of 48 guns, which 
ship he commanded in tho four days’ fight 
(1-4 June), and again on 26 July 16110. In 
1008 he was in command of tho Sii(;co.ss and 
in 1071 of tho Kent (Cal. State l^apera, 1 )om, 
1671). On 16 Jnn. 1672 ho was com¬ 
missioned to the Antelope, and was triiiis- 
ferred on 29 Feb. following to tho Plymouth, 
a 83-gun vessel (ib. 1671-2), in which ho 
took part in the hattloof Solobayoii28 May 
1672 ns one of the blue squadron, and re¬ 
covered the Henry, which had boon captured 
by the Dutch; and again in tho three actions 
oQ673, his services m whicliwororowiirdod 
with the honour of Icuighthond, and ho was 
also appointed, 1 Oct. 1672, captain in the 
marine regiment, and in tho following year 
in Lord "Widdrington's regiment (Dawrou, 
JSnglith Army List). In 1674 ho was ap¬ 
pointed to tho Dragon, in which he continued 
m the Mediterranean for three yonrs under 
the command of Sir John Navbrongli [q. v.]; 
and on his rstum in 1077 was again scut 
out in the Mary as rear-admiral and third in 
command with Narhrough, and lalor with 
Admiral Arthur Herbert (afterwards Hurl of 
Torrington) [q. v.] On 1 April 1078 ho was 
in company with Herbert in tho Jiiipni't 
when they captured a large AJgarino oruLstu* 
of 40 guns after an obstinate llgUl,, I to re¬ 
turned to England in the Bristol, and eo(tm.s 
to have been then employed for boiub montlis 
ns a captain cruising in tho Channel, after 
which he resided principally at Tliornton 
Bridge, near Aldborough in Yorksliiro, a 
property which he had oequivod iVom his 
cousin, Sir ThomoB Strickland of Hizorgh; 
he wos elected M.P. for Aldborough in 
March 1084-6. He had inherited in 1081 
an estate near Catterick, under tho will of 
his aunt Mary, widow of Richard Bmthwnito 
[q.v.] 

In August 1681 the Duko of York was 
seeking to find employment for him (Hkt, 
MSS. Comm, 11th Rep. v. App. p. GO), and 
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on 12 Doo, 1G81 he -was appointed deputy 
goremor of Southsea Castle {Cal. iitate 
jPapera, Dom. 1689-0O)_; hut it was not till 
after the duke’s accession as James II that 
Strickland was again appointed captain of 
the Bristol. In August 1686 he was sent 
in command of a small sc[uadron off Algiers; 
in July 1687 as vice-admiral of a fleet under 
the Duke of Grafton to convoy the queen 
of Portugal to Lisbon; and on his return 
home was appointed on 80 Oct. rear-admiral 
of England and admiral of the blue squadron. 
In the summer of 1688 he was appomted to 
command the fleet in the Narrow Seas, but 
in September, the seamen of the flagship hav¬ 
ing broken out into violent mutiny in con¬ 
sequence of his ill-judged attempt to have 
mass publicly said on board, he was super¬ 
seded by Lord Dartmouth [see Leqoe, 
O-EonoB, Loed Daetmouih]. Strickland re¬ 
mained as vice-admiral till after the revolu¬ 
tion, when [13 Dec. 1688) he, with other 
Homan catholic oifleers, resigned his com¬ 
mission and went to Franco, where ho re¬ 
ceived James on his landing. In the follow¬ 
ing year ho accompanied James to Ireland, 
though he seems to have held no command. 
In the English parliament his name was at 
flrst iuoluded in a projected bill of attainder, 
and, though it was struokout on the ground of 
want of evidence, he was none the less ofter- 
warda officially described as attainted and 
outlawed, and his estates were confiscated 
‘ for high treason committed on 1 May1089 ’ 
(Seportqf Attorney-General, Cal. Treasury 
Fapere, 1708-14). He passed the rest (rf 
his life at St, Germain, and in 1710 was 
mentioned by Nathaniel Hooke [q. v.] as 
likely to he useful to the Jacobites, being a 
man that knew tke Channel {Correspon¬ 
dence of Colonel Hooke, Hoxhurghe Olub, 
ii. 666). He had, however, no part in the 
insurrection of 1716, died unmarried on 
8 Aug. 1717, and was buried at St. Ger¬ 
main. 

[Information from "W. G. Strickland, osq.; 
Charnock’sBiogr.Nav. i, 179; Hist. MSS. Oomnt. 
,%hRep. App., 7th Bep. App., lOtb Bep. App. i., 
11th Bep. App. V., 16th Bep. App. i.; Lediard’a 
Hav. Hist.; Biirchelt’s Transactions at Sea; 
other authorities cited in test.] J. H. L. 

STRICKLAND, THOMAS JOHN 
FRANCIS, Imown as Annl^ Sieioelakd 
(1679 P-1740), bishop of Namur and doctor 
of the Sorhonne, horn abont 1670, was fourth 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Strick¬ 
land, knight-banneret, of Sizergh, Westmore¬ 
land, by his wife Winifred, eldest daugh¬ 
ter and coheiress of Sir Ohristopher Trent- 
ham. He was brought u^ in France, his I 
parents living at St. Gormam, whither they I 


had repaired in 1689. He studied divinity 
for four years at Douay, and returned to 
England after his graduation in 1712. It 
^pears that he subsequently entered the 
English seminary of St. Gregory at Paris. 
In 1716 he was proposed as a coadjutor to 
Bishop_ Gifford of the London district, hut 
was rejected on the score of his youth and 
unfamiliarit^ with England (Bbaby, JEpiseo- 
pal^ Suaceeeion, hi. 164). For some time he 
resided at Bar in Lorraine, at the court of 
Stanislas Leszczynski, the exiled king of Po¬ 
land, from whom, according to Berington, 
he ‘obtained the honour of the Roman 
purple, which he afterwords resigned.’ At 
Rome he gained the esteem of Olement XI 
and of the college of cardinals; and at 
Vienna, which capital he thrice visited, he 
was honoured by the emperor Charles VI 
(CoxB, Walpole, ii. 800 «.) Though his 
family had always been adherents of the 
Pretender, Stricldand incurred the resent¬ 
ment of the court of St. Germain, by his ne¬ 
gotiations to induce the English catholics to 
acknowledge the de facto government, and 
Queen Mary Beatrice personally interfered 
to provent his preferment. An anonymous 
pamphlet, ‘ A Letter from a gentleman at 
R[ome] to a friend at LrondonV printed in 
1718, further exasperated the lacobites by 
its frank criticism of the Pretenaer’s bigotry. 
It was attributed to Strickland, and tho 
Earl of Mar, whom it especially attacked, 
speaks of tke author as ' a little conceited,. 
empty, meddling prigg.’ But jacobite oppo¬ 
sition could scarcely retard Strickland’s ad¬ 
vancement, and on 28 Nov. 1718, writes 
Dangeau, ‘ the Abbfi Stricldand, to whom 
tke Duke of Orleans had promised the abbey 
of Saint Pierre du Pr6aux in Normandy, on 
tke recommendation of tbe ministers of King 
George, was presented this morning to his 
royal liighness, to whom be tendered his 
thanks.* The prosentation doubtless took 
place at the Palais Royal, Paris. Tho abbey 
was worth 12,000 or 16,000 ‘ livres de rente.’ 
His promotion was efibeted mainly through 
the efforts of Lord Stair (Geaham, Corre^ 
spondence of the Earls of Stair, 187^ ii. GS)', 
Strickland now proceeded to England, 
where, settled in London, audiii close connec¬ 
tion with the British court, he exerted all his 
influence in the cause of his catholic brethren 
with a view to reconcile them to their de 
facto sovereign after the disastrous events 
of the recent rebellion of 1716. In 1719 a 
project wosformedfor favouring the catholics, 
to which, it is related, the ministers of the 
crown cordially acceded, A committee of 
catholics therefore met, and some progress 
appeared to be made; but the spirit of jaco- 
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bitism ultimBtely pieTailed, aiid tlie solifime 
•was abandoned. The prinoipal agOTt in 
tliis affair was the Abbo Strickland. It was 
alle<red ‘ that he was an enemy to his reLgion 
andinclinedto Jansenism,’ but he indignantly 
repelled the accusation. 

it is asserted that in the latter part of the 
reign of George I he maintained a correspon¬ 
dence with the opposition, through whose 
interest with the emperor he was raised to 
the see of Xamur. He was consecrated on 
Sept. 1727 (Gams, Series ^iscoporwn, p. 
2o0_). Subsequently he became an informa¬ 
tion agent in the service of the Hnglish 
ministiT, and rendered himself so useful that 
he was considered a proper person of confi¬ 
dence to reside at Rome for the pu^ose of 
giving information with regard to the Pre¬ 
tender. "iVith this view TV’illiam Stanhope 
(afterwards &st Earl of Harrington) [q. v.] 
Went so far as to apply to the emperor for 
his interest to ohtain for Strickland a car¬ 
dinal’s hat. 

A few years later, in the autumn of 1734, 
Sirieklani was at Vienna, and the emperor, 
catching at a last straw in his endeavour to 
secure England as an ally in his war with 
France, resolved to employ him upon a 
delicate mission. Strickland represented 
that he could either force the British ad¬ 
ministration to enter into a war with France, 
or else iive Sir Rohert Walpole &om office 
by detaching Harrington and others from 
the majority. The emperor accordingly fur¬ 
nished Strickland with private credentials to 
the Mag and queen of England. The bishop 
came to England in 1734 under the assumed 
name of Hr. hlosley, was graciously received 
by their majesties, and held conferences with 
Lord Harrington, who, though Walpole’s 
colleague as secretaiy of statefor thenorthem 
department, was anxious to support ^e em¬ 
peror against France in the war of Polish 
succession (1783-6). But the equOibiium 
of Walpole and his prace policy were not so 
easily disturbed. Walpole was soon in¬ 
formed of Stricldand’s negotiation, and 
Strickland was civilly dismissed (CoXB, Sist 
of tie Souse of Austria, ii, 14^. He died 
at Namur on 12 Jan. 1739-40, and was 
buried in his cathedral. 

Strickland mode additions to his cathedral, 
founded and endowed the eeminory at Namur, 
and built the episcopal palace, wMch is now 
the seat trf the provincial administration and 
theiesidenceofthegovernors. LordHervey 
gives a most unfavourable picture of Strioln- 
Esad, who was famed, he says, for tosolute 
conduct wherever he went. Walpole, who 
was no less hostile to him, denounces his 
♦artfiil and intriguing turn,’ hut admits hia 


reputation for good management and dis¬ 
interestedness within his diocese. M. Jnles 
Borgnet, state archivist at Namur, who 
perused Strickland’s correspondence (1730- 
1740), describes him as a man of lioort and 
intelligence, a Mend of religion and of the 
arts (Aimales de la SoaiM AroMologiqm de 
Namur, ii. 383-96, iv. 3, v. 403, xvi. 14, setiq.) 

There are two portraits of tho Ahhfi Striolc- 
iand at Sisergh, and a iM'd is at Namjir, 
Hia portrait has been engraved in mozzotint 
by J. Faber, from a picture by Van der Bank, 
painted for the first Viscount Bateman, luid 
now in the possession of Mr. W. G. St-rick- 
land (of. J. Ohalonbh Siirrn, Meisxoiinto 
Port. 1 . 438; a fine impression is iu tho 
British Museum print-room); and also by 
Thomassin (Noble, Continuation <f Granyer, 
iiL 169). 

[Butler’s Hist. Memoirs of English Oiilholios 
(1822), iii. 170-8; Catholic Magdzino mid Re¬ 
view, iii. 104; Transactions of luo Oumborland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian Soc. (1S80), x. 
91 and pedigree; Joarnal,du Marquia do 1 )au- 
geau, xwi. 420; Michel’s Ecoaeuia on Eriinco, il. 
398 Castieroagh Oorresp. vol. iv. app,; llor- 
vey’s Memoirs, ii. 80 ; Addit. MSS. 20311 A'. 201 
sq„ and 20313 f. 140; Slowo MS. 121; Notes 
and Queries, Ist ser. ii. 108,237,270; Paiismui's 
Memoirs, p. 408_; Stanhope’s Hist, of Euuliuid, 
ii, 274: private information.] T. 0. 

STEIOKLAND, WALTER ifi. IClO- 
1660), poUticion, a younger sou of Walter 
StricMand (d. 1636) of Boynton, Yorltsliiro, 
by his wife Frances, daughter of Potor Wont- 
worth of LUli^toue Lovolj Oxfordshixo, and 
niece of Sir Aoncis Walmugham, was ad¬ 
mitted to Gray’s Inn on 18 Aug. 1618 (Fohthb, 
QratfsImSey. p. 163). In August 16*12 the 
Long parRament chose him as thuir agent to 
the titates-Generel of the Hnitwl Provinces 
to complain of the assistance Mvon by the 
Prince of Orange to Ohorles 1 (Gbhebt, let¬ 
ters of Smrietta Maria, p. 103; OiiAitHN- 
potr, Bebelliim,_ vi. 170,304). IIo romaiiied 
in Biolhmd until 164^ and was given a salary 
of 400/. per annum (Oomnmis"Journals, iv. 
225, T. 494). Strickland’s instruetioiis and 
his letters to parliament are printed in the 
‘Journals of the House of Lords ’ (vi. 831, 
463, 619, viii. 16,206, &c.; seo also Oaky, 
Memorials of the Oivil War, i. 106, 226, 
303,809, 840; Seport on the Buka of Port¬ 
land's Manuscripts, i.ll3,117,263), Iu.Tuly 
1648 he was ordered to aocompany tho Earl 
of Warwick to sea, and in Septombor follow¬ 
ing to return to Ms post in Holland (Lordd 
Journals, x. 397; Comsnons' Journals, vi, 
21 ). His salary was raised by tlio Common- 
wealth to 600/. per omnum (ib.yi, 133). Strick¬ 
land’s post was by no means free from poril, 
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as the fate of his colleague, Dr. Dorislaus, 
proved, and he was frequently threatened, 
with a similar death (Oaby, ii. 104, 131, 
166). fie was recalled from Holland on 
21 June 1660, and thanked by parliament 
for his services on 2 Aug. On 23 Jan. 1651 
parliament selected SU'l<^land to accompany 
Oliver St. John (1698 P-1673) [q.v.] _inhis 
famous embassy to Holland to negotiate a 
close alliance, and, if possible, apolitical union 
between the two commonwealths (White- 
LOOKB, Memorials, iii, 287; GAuniirBB, His¬ 
tory of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
i. 867-65). Their mission was a failure, and 
on 20 June the two ambassadors took leave of 
the States-General; they received the thanks 
of parliament, and gave the house a narrative 
of their proceedings on 2 July 1661 (Cotnr 
mon^ Journals, vi. 627, 695; for the letters 
of the ambassadors see Thurloe Papers, i. 
174^93; Meport on the Duke of Portland’s 
MSS. i. 667-608). 

Strickland’s career in domestic politics, 
which now begins, opened with his election 
as member for Minehead about 1646. On 
10 Heb. 1061 he was elected a member of 
the third council of state of the Common¬ 
wealth ; in the fourth council he did not 
sit, but he was elected to the fifth on 26 Hov. 
1662 {Coimnons' Jouimals, vi. 683, vii. 220). 
When OromweU expelled the Long parlia¬ 
ment, Strickland was one of the four civilians 
who sat in the council of thirteen elected by 
the army; he Avas also a member of the 
Little parliament and of the two councils of 
state which it appointed. He was in both 
the councils of state appointed during the 
Protectorate, and consequently was popu¬ 
larly described os Lord Strickland. In 1664 
he was made captain of the grey-coated foot- 
guards, who waited upon the Protector at 
Whitehall (Cromwelliana, pp. 141, 143; 
Harleian Miscellany, iii. 477). He sat in the 
parliament of 1664 as member for the East 
lUding of Yorkshire, and for Newcastle in 
that of 1666. In December 1667 the Pro¬ 
tector summoned him to his House of Lords, 

There is very little evidence to determine 
Strickland’s political views. Two speeches 
delivered in the parliamentof 1666showthat, 
while he detested the views of James Nayler 
[q. V.], the quaker, he had juster views of 
the power of the house to punish such of¬ 
fences than moat of his colleagues (Bmiiort, 
Parliamentary Diary, i. 66, 87), Ludlow 
records an argument which he had with 
Strickland oaths power of the sword and on 
the difference between the Long parliament 
and the Protectorate {Memoirs, ii. 13, ed. 
1894). In Pebruary 1667 he opposed the 
introduction of the petition and advice, but 


he was not generally considered hostile to 
the offer of the crown to Cromwell {Cmn- 
inons' Journals, vii. 496). 

Strickland was one of the council of Ki- 
chard Cromwell, but this did not prevent 
him_&om taking his seat in the restoredLong 
parliament and accepting the republic. He 
was a member of the committee of safety 
appointed by the army on 26 Oot. 1669, and 
tmen the Long parliament woe again rein¬ 
stated, it summoned him to answer for his 
conduct (Lulioav, Memoirs, ii. 131, 173, 
201; Cammmi Journals, vii. 820). He was 
not held dangerous, and at the restoration of 
Charles II escaped without any penalty. 

Strickland married Dame Anne Morgan, 
who is said to have been a daughter of Sir 
Charles Morgan, governor of Hergen-op- 
Zoom. She was naturalised by act of par- 
l^ent on 18Peb. 1661 (Clahendoh, Rebel¬ 
lion, xii. 8, ed, Macray; Commons’ Journals, 
vi. 636). 

Sm William STEiOKLAiin (1606 P-1673), 
olitician, elder brother of the above, was 
orn about 1696 (Postbb, Yorkshire Pedi¬ 
grees, vol. ii. ‘ Stricidand of Boynton *). He 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn on 21 May 1617 
(Foster, G'jW«Jn»J2eyMfar,p. 146). He was 
knighted by Charles I on 24 June 1680, and 
created a baronet on 29 July 1641 (Mbtcaleb, 
Book of Knights, p. 191 j Dsputy-keeper of 
Pvtblio Reoords, 47th Eep. p. 136). In the 
Long parliament he represented the borough 
of Medon, and vigorously supported the poi'- 
liamentory cause in Yortehire. Sir John 
Hotham wrote to the speaker in March 
1643 saying that Strickland had besn plun¬ 
dered by tbe royalists of goods to the value 
of 4,000/. (Report on the Duke of Port¬ 
lands MiW, 1 , 41, 101), In July 1648, 
when Scarborough declared for the king, 
Strickland took refuge in Hull (ib, i. 491). 
He represented Yorkshire in the two parlia¬ 
ments of 1664 and 1666, and was summoned 
by CromweU to his House of Lords (Beam, 
Parliamentary Re^-esentaldon of Yorkshire, 
pp. 709, 836). His speeches in 1666 show 
that he was a strict puritan; he spoke often 
for the punishment of James Nayler, and 
was eager to assert the privileges of the 
house against the Protector’s intervention 
(Bubtoe, Parliamentary Diary, i.S6,61,76, 
79,131; 169,262,276). An opposition pam- 
pMet stigmatises him as ‘ of good compliance 
with the new couiL and for settling the 
Protector anew in all those things for whioh 
the king was cut off’ (‘ Second Narrative of 
the' Late Parliament,’ Harleian Miscellany, 
iiL 486). Strickland sat in the restoi'ed Long 
parliament in 1669, but took very little part 
m its proceedings (Masboe, Zdfe of Milton, 
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V. 344). At the Eestomtion he was not 
moisted, and after it he retired altogether 
from public affairs. He died in 1®^“. 

>trirkland married twice: first,on ISJuna 
16^2, iMargaret, daughter of Sir Eichard 
Cholmley of "Whitby (she died in 1629) 
(Memoirs of Sir Hvgh ()holmlep, 22, 29j 
Fosibb, London ilarriago JUeences, 1298); 
secondly, Frances Finch, eldest daughter of 
Thomas, first earl of Winchilsea. 

[Fester’s yorlahire Pedigrees; Fosteifa 
E.ironetage; Burke’s Biironetage; Dngdale’s 
ViMtition of Yorkshire (Surtees Soc.) xxin. 
112 ; Jlasson's Jlilton, passim.] 0. H. F. 

STBIOKLIlND, william (d. 1419), 

bishop of Carlisle, is perhaps the WUliam do 
Strickland who was rector of Ooshy in Cum¬ 
berland in 1366 and parson of Eothburv, 
yorthumherland, in 1880 (cf. Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 9th Eep. App. p. 193; Cal, Pat. Rolls, 
Eichard II, i. 689 j CW. Boc. relating to Scot¬ 
land, iv, 77). He may hare been a member 
of the Strickland family of Sizergh. In 1388 
he was chaplain to Thomas Appleby, bishop 
of Carlisle, ^2 was presented to the 

church of Homcastle. He was elected to the 
bishopric of Carlisle in 1396, but the pope 
quashed the election in favour of Eobert Eeada 
m. T.] In 1400, after Ileniy IV bad deprived 
Thomas Merke [q^. v.] of the see, Strickland’e 
promotion was favoured both by the king 
and chapter. The pope on his part, without 
waiting for election or the royal assent, pro¬ 
vided Strickland to the bishopric. Though 
custody of the temporalities had been granted 
to Strickland on IS Feb., Henry was very 
indignant (XiCOLiS, Proc. Privy Council, i. 
116-17), and would not acknowledge Strick¬ 
land os bishop until he had been elected 
by the chapter and confirmed by himself. 
Strickland was consecrated by the arch- 
hiehop of York at Cawood on 24 Aug. 1400, 
but he did not receive formal restitution of 
the temporalities till 16 Nov. following 
(Feniera, viii. 106, misdated 1899). Stri^- 
lond was a commissioner to negotiate peace 
with Scotland on 20 Sept. 1401 (NicoiiS, 
Proc. Privy Council, i. 168), and on 9 May 
1402 was directed to arrest persons sus¬ 
pected of asserlang that Eichard II was still 
alive (Fffidero, viii. 265). On 9 May 1404he 
waspresent at the translation of St. John 
of Bnaiir^n (WiianraHAM, Hist, Asigl, 
ii. 262). In the same year he had a grant 
of the office of constable of Eose Oaatle. 
Strickland was one of the witnesses of the 
act dedaring the succession to the crown in 
1406. He IS said to have built the tower 
and bdfiy of the cathedral at Carlisle, and 
thfl tow6r At Hos 6 Cflstlo ^hicli b6ajrs bis 


name. He provided the town of Penrith 
with water, and founded the chantry of St. 
Andrew at that place. Strickland died on 
80 Aug. 1419, and was buried in tho north 
niJa of Carlisle Cathedral as desired in his 
will, dated 26 May 1410 and proved 7 Sept, 
following. The monument shown as his ap¬ 
pears, however, to bo of muoli earlier dale. 

It would seem that before ho look orders 
Strickland was married, for Eohort do Lou- 
ther (d. 1480) married a Margaret Strickland 
whom the visitations of Yorkshii'e, 1 G12, and 
of Cumberland, 1616, stylo ‘ dnuglitor and 
heir of 'William Strickland, bishop of Car¬ 
lisle.’ The descendants of lliia mnrringo (tho 
Earl of Lonsdale and others) quarter Mar¬ 
garet Strickland’s arms, which arc Ihp samo 
ns those of the Sizergh Stricklands, with the 
addition of a border engrailed. 

Strickland appears to have had liviitle in 
and about Penriui. In 20 Eichard IT ho had 
a license to crenellate ‘ qunmdam cnmoroiu 
suom in villa de Ponreth,’ and in 22 Eiohnrd [1 
like license for * unam mautollatiiin sunni 
in Penreth ’ (Tayme, Manorial ITa/is, itc.) 
Margaret also had lands in Penrith, and 
Eobert de Louther was one of tho oxocul uru 
of the bishop’s will. 

rWalsingbam’a Hist. Angl. ii, 247, 262; An* 
nalesHeunci Ounrti, up, 334,888, up, Twikuliiwo, 
Blanefoido, &o. (Eolls Bor.); Lo Nova’s Fasti 
Eccl. AngL iii. 230-7 I .Tofforwn’H OiwUhIo, pu. 
200-2, and History of Loath ^Ylvrd; 'rodd’s 
Kotitia; Stubbs’s Beg. Sacrnni; Nicuisnii and 
Burn's Hist. Cumberland, ii. 270-2; hoo also 
art. Thoiias MimKii.] 0, L. J£. 

STEiaUL or STEIGtUIL, EA«r, OB, 
[See Clabb, EioitABU nn, d. 117G.] 

STEODE, Sill GEOEGB (1683- KlOfi), 
author androyaliBt,horn in 1683, was younger 
son of WiUiam Strode, of Hliopton Mullet, 
Somerset, by Elizabeth, dauglil er and huiruas 
of Geoffiey Upton ot Warminalor in tlio 
same coiin^, WiUiam Strode was grand- 
nepliew of Eichard Whiting, tho lost uhboli 
of QIastonbuiy[q.T.3 His son Ooorgo ciinio 
to London and entered trade, and. on 11 Fob, 
1016 married, at All Ilallows Ohuroh, Lom¬ 
bard Btroot, Eebecca, one of tho daughiois 
and coheiresses of Alderman Nicholas Orisp, 
first cousin to Sir Nidiolas Orisp [q, v.”] lie 
thus became brothor-in-low to & A.hra- 
hamEeynardson [q, v.], lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don in 1648, and Sir Thomas Oulliim [q, r,], 
sheriff of London in 1046, Ho shared the 
royalist opinions of his connections, and, like 
them, suffered in the cause. At tho out¬ 
break of hostilities Strode took aorvico in 
the infantry, was knighted on 80 July 10II, 
and, together with Sir Jacob Aalloy, Sir 
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Kieholas Byion, and Colonel Cliarles Getrard, 
■was badly -wounded at the battle of Edgehill 
on 23 Oot. 1642, a fact alluded to in his 
epitaph. By 1636 he was already in jpos- 
session of the estate of Squeries in Bent, 
which ho purchased from the Boresfords, and 
later had to compound for it with the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners. In 1646 Marylebone 
Part, a demesne of the crown, was granted 
by letters patent of Ohailes I, dated Oxford, 
6 May, to Strode and John Wandosford ns 
security for a debt of 2,318/. 11a. 9if., due 
to them for supplying arms and ammunition 
during the troubles. These claims were natu¬ 
rally disregarded by the parliamentary party 
when in power, and the park was sold on 
behalf of Colonel Thomas Harrison’s dmgoons. 
on whom it was settled for their pay. At 
the Bestoration Strode and Wandesford were 
reinstated, and held the park, with the ex¬ 
ception of one portion, tul their debt was 
discharged. 

Meanwhile, after tho defeat of Charles I, 
Strode had gone abroad, and there ‘ in these 
sad distracted times, when I was inforced to 
eat my bread in foroin parts,’ as he tells us, 
ha solaced himself by translating a work 
by Oriatofero da Fonseca, which appeared in 
1652, under the title of ‘ A Discourse of Holy 
Love, written in Spanish by the learned 
Christopher de Fonseca, done into English 
with much Variation and some Addition by 
S' George Strode, Knight, London, printed 
hy J. Flesher for liicbara Boyston at the 
Angel in I-vy Lane.’ His portrait, by Qt. 
Glover, and arms appear on the title-pago. 
At the Bestoration, Squeries having keen 
sold in 1660, he settled once more in London. 
His will, in which he left alegocy to Ohorleal's 
faithful attendant, John Amhurnham, dated 
24 Ang. 1681, and confirmed on 6 Feb. fol¬ 
lowing, was proved on 3 Juno 1863. Strode 
was buried in St. James’s Church, Clerkeii- 
well, on the preceding day; the entry in the 
registers of the church describes him as‘that 
worthy Benefactoiir to Church and Poore,’ 
Of his many children, one son, Sir Nicholas 
Strode, knighted on 27 June 1660, -was an 
examiner in chancery; and another, Colonel 
John Strode, who was in personal attendance 
on Charles II in 1661, was appointed hythat 
king governor of Dover Castle. Of this son 
there 13 a portrait at Hardwick House, Suf¬ 
folk. One of the daughters, Anne, married 
successively EUis, eldest son of Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, and Nicholas, eldest son of Abraham 
Beynardson. 

Besides the engraved portrait of Strode 
which appeared in his hook, there are two 
adaptations of it: one, a smidl oval in a square 
fromehyW.Bichardson; and another, quarto, 


in stipple, engraved by Boequet, and pub- 
liahed by W, Scott, King Street, 1810. The 
original drawing for the latter engraving is 
in the Sutherland collection at the Bodleian 
Library. 

Granger (Siogv, JDkt. iii, 110, ed. 1779) 
erroneously claims Strode as the author of 
‘The Anotomie of Mortalitie, written by 
George Strode, utter Barrister of the Middle 
Temple, for his oivn private comfort,’ of 
which a first edition appeared in 1618, and 
a second in 1632, The samo conftision is 
made in the British Mu'^enm catalogue. 
This hook is the -work of another George 
Strode who was entered of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple on 22 Oot. 1686 as ‘ late of New Inn, 
Gentleman, 4th son of John Stroode of Par¬ 
ham, CO. Dorset, esqre.’ 

[Preface to bis own work, IGS2; Uisc. Geneal, 
ct Hcriild. 2nd ser, iv. 181; Somorset and Dorset 
Notes and Qnerios, i. vii. 237, and i. viii. 252 ; 
Sto'w's Survey of London, 1765, ii. 64; Lysons’s 
Environs of London, iii. 245-6; Collinson’e 
Sumorset, ii. 210; CUrendon's ITist. of the Be- 
bollion, Oxford, 1703, ii, 42; Parochial Hist, of 
■Westorham, Ifent, hy G. Leveson-Gower, P.S.A, 
1883, p. 16.] G. M. G. C. 

STEODE, EALPH (yf, 1360-1400), 
schoolman, was perhaps bom, like most of 
the name, in the west of England. The 
Scottish cu-igin with which he is often 
credited is an invention of Dempster. He 
was educated at Merton College, Oxford, of 
which ho became a fellow before 1300, and 
where John Wycliife was his colleague. 
Strode acquired a high reputation as a 
teacher of formol logic and scholastic philo¬ 
sophy, and wrote educational treatises which 
had a wide vogue. His tendencies seem to 
have been realistic, but ho followed in the 
footsteps of Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas,and Bonaventura,the iimugurators 
of that' school of the middle’whose mem¬ 
bers were called nominalists hy extrenae 
realists, and realists hy extreme nominalists. 
An important work by him called ‘Logioa’ 
seems to have porlshed, hut ftagments of his 
logical system have been preserved in his 
treatises ‘Oonsequentisa’ and ' Obligationes,’ 
which were printed in 1477 and 1607, with 
the commentaries of Sermoneta and other 
logicians. The ‘ Oonsequanti® ’ explored 
‘-with appalling thoroughness ’ certain de¬ 
partments of logic (PnASiii), and provided 
an almost interminable series of rules for 
syllogistic reasoning. The * Obligationes,' 
called by Strode himself ‘ Soholastica 
Militia,’ consisted of formal exercises in 
scholastic dialectics. Strode at the same 
time took part in theological controversy, 
and stoutly contested WySiffe’s doctrine of 
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predestination ns destroying all hope among 
Lien and denying ftee-wiU. He argued that, 
though apostolic poverty was better th^ 
wtalth, the possession of wealth hy the 
cltr«T WU3 not sinful, and it was capabte ui 
theS’hands of beneficial application. Wy- 
eliffe’s scheme for changing the church’s con¬ 
stitution he considered foolish and_ wrong 
b^cau£C itapmeticable. Strode tools liia stand 
with Jerome and St. Augustine in insisting 
that the peace of the church must be main¬ 
tained even at the risk of tolerating abuses. 
None of Strode's theological writings sur¬ 
vive, hut they evoked a replyfeom Wyohfte. 
This is extant in 'Eesponsiones ad Kodol- 
phum Strodum,’ a manuscript as yet ua- 
printed in the Imperial Library of Vienna 
fS'o. 393G). IVycIifle's 'Besponsiones ’ de¬ 
fine StioJe's theological position. The tone of 
the discussion was, it is clear from Wyoliffe’a 
coutiibntion, unusually ftmndly and cour¬ 
teous. The reformer reminds Strode that 
he was * homo quern noviatis in soholis ’ (i.e. 
at Merton College). 

"Wycliffe was not the only distinguished 
writer of the time with whom Strode was 
jLO'iUftinted. At the end of Chaucer's 
‘Troylus and Ciyseyde,’ written between 
lS7fi and 1386, the poet Penned a dedication 
u£ his work to the poet John Gower and the 
‘philosophicalStrode’conjointly. Chaucer’s 
line^ruu: 


0 moral Gower, this books I directe 
To thee, and to the philosophical Strode, 
To ruucbensaaf ther nede is to cotrecte, 
Of yoore benignetes and zeles gode. 


There is every reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the oft-repeated statement that Strode 
was tutor to the poet’s son Lewis while the 
latter was a student at Merton College in 
1391. Por this son Chaucer wrote hie ' Trea¬ 
tise on the Astrolabe ’ in that year, and in 
one manuscript of the work (Bd. 6,8, in Cam¬ 
bridge University Library) the colophon at 
the end of pt. ii. § 40 recites :' Explicit trac- 
tatus de conclusionihus Astrolabicompilatus 
per Galfridium Chaucier ad Filium suum Lo- 
dswicum Seholarem tunc temporis Oxouie, 
oc sub tutela dlius nobilissimi pbilosophi 
3Iagistri N. Strode.’ These words were evi¬ 
dently added towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, long after the manuscript was 
written.^ The script is ornate, and, dthough 
the initial before Strode’s nams is usuafly 
read IN,’it might stand for ‘E.’ In any 
case it seems probable that the reference, 
though a mere erroneous guess, was to Ealph 
the logician, and may be explained as an 
attempt to throw fight on the ‘Trovlus’ 
dedication, •' 


Lydgate and others of Chaucer’s diaciplos, 
as though merely foUowing Chaucer’s prece¬ 
dent in the dedication to ‘ Troylus,’ often 
Strode’s name with Gower’s, but 
Strode himself seems to havo essayed poetic 
composition. Tho ‘ Vetua Oatalogus ’ of the 
fellows of Merton CoUego, written in the 
fifteenth oentmy, adds to Strode’s name the 
gloss: ‘NobilispoBtafuitetvarsiflcavit librmn 
elegiaoumvocatumFhantasmaliadulplii.’ No 

mention is made in the catalogue ot tdtrodo’s 
logical or theological work. John Lolund 
(1506-1662) [q. v.J, who had aocoss to tho 
Merton * Vetus Oatalogus,’ expands, in his 
‘ Oo mniBTii.n.Tii ’ (Oxford, 1709), its descrip¬ 
tion of Strode into an elaborate stiitcinont 
of Strode’s skill in elegiac poetry, but does 
not protend that he personally had access to 
hiawork, and makes no mention of Hi rode 
in any other capacity thou that of an 
amatory poet. Bale, in tho Jirst edition of 
his ‘Britanniro Scriptores’ ^1518), treats 
Strode exclusively as a logician and a de¬ 
praved adverse^ ofWyoliflo. Lieidi'iitiiliy 
he notes that Strode was an Englishman, 
though John Major had orronommly intro¬ 
duced his name into his * History of tho Mcol s ’ 
in 1621, In the next edition of Bale’s ‘ fcSetip- 
tores' (1667), where Strodo’s biography was 
liberally expanded, ho was duscrihed as a 
poet of eminenco. Ohaiiour was credit od 
with having designated him as an English 
poet at the close of ‘Troylus.’ To Htrode 
Bale now allotted, in addition to his logical 
and theological tracts, two now literary worlis, 
vir. the 'Phantasma Eadulphi’ and (on tho 
authority of Nicholas Brigham [q. v.], in a 
lost work, ‘Be Venations rcruni Memura- 
bilium’) an ‘ Itinerarium 'TorriB Siinctiu’ 
(Baxu, Sariptores, editud by It. L. L’oole 
from Selden MS. Sup. 64, f. 107). Pits and 
Dempster recklessly amplifiotl, after their 
wont, Bale’s fist of Strodu’s conqjoHit ions. 
Neither of the literary works assigned to 
Strode by Bale is known to bo exi aul. TJio 
present writer has suggested as possible 
that the fine fourteenth-century elegiac piiom 
‘The Pearl’ (printedin 1801) may bo Idon- 
tical with the‘Phantasmaliadulplii.’ 'The 
author of ‘ The Pearl ’ was also rospou si I ilu for 
three other poems—‘Olcannoss,’ ‘I’atiouoo,' 
and the romance of ‘ Sir Oawayuo and tho 
Green Knight.' The poet was clearly from a 
west midland district, andj although Strodo’s 
birthplace is not dolormmod, ho doubtless 
belonged to one of the Strode families near 
that part of the country. 

It IS noteworthy that soon after tho rofor- 
ences to Strode cease in tho Merton rucurds, 
a ‘ Badnlphus Strode ’ obtained a 1‘nputation 
as a lawyer in London. Ho was conuuos 
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Serjeant of the city between 1376 and 1386, 
and was granted the gate of Aldrich-gate, i.e. 
Aldersgate. He died in 1387, when his will 
was proved in the archdeaconry court of 
London; but, though duly indexed in the 
archives of the archdeaconry now at Somer¬ 
set House, the document itself is missing. 
The will of his widow Emma was proved in 
May 1394 in the commissary court of Lon¬ 
don (of. Jjib&r Albua Letter-boolr, H, 11). 
Her executors were her son Balph and Mar¬ 
gery, wife of Thomas Lucas, citizen and 
mercer of London. The fact that Chaucer 
was ia possession of Aldgate, and resided 
there at the same date as the Common-ser- 
jeant Strode occupied Aldersgate, suggests 
the possibihty of friendly intercourse be¬ 
tween the two. 

[The Merton College Begister, the mentions 
of Strode in Chaucer’s works, and the accounts 
of Leland and Bale are the sole authorities of any 
historical value, John Pita, in his amplification 
of Bale, adds gratuitously that Strode travelled 
in Prance and Italy and was a jocular conver- 
sationaliet. Dempster, in his Hist. Eccl. Gentis 
Scotorum, characteristically described Strode as 
a Scottish monk who received his early educa¬ 
tion at Drybutgh Abbey, adducing ns his 
authority a lost work by Gilbert Brown [q. v.] 
Dempster also extends his alleged travels to 
Germany and the Holy Land, and includes in 
his literary work Pabulse Lepidae Versa and 
Panegyriei Versa Patrio. SimlerandPossovino 
vaguely describe Strode as a monk, but Qudtif 
and Echard, the historians of the Dominican 
order, claim him ‘ ex fide Dempeteri ’ as a dis¬ 
tinguished member of their order. Dempster’s 
story of Strode'a Scottish origin has been widely 
adopted, but may safely be rejected as apoccy- 
pbal. An ingenious endoavonr has been made 
by Mr. J. T. T. Brown in the Scottish Antiquary, 
vol. xii. 1897, to difierontiuto Strode the school¬ 
man from Strode the poet. Mr, Brown argues 
that the titles of the poetic works associated 
with Strode’s name by Dempster and others 
were confused descriptions of the works of a 
Scottish poet, David Bale, confessor of James I 
of Scotland, vicar of the Dominican order in 
Scotland, whose Scottish poems in Oamhtidge 
Hniv. Libr. MSS. Kk, i. 6 attest his literary 
skill, his nimble wit, and a knowledge of foreign 
literature. Mr, Brown is of opinion that 
the compiler of the Veins Catalogue of Morton 
read 'Batis Baring' (of. Early English Text 
Soc. ed. Lumby) as ‘ Bafs Baring,’ and rendered 
the latter by P^tosma Bndulphi; claims that 
Pabuls Lepidm Versu exactly describes at least 
four poems ascribed to Bate in Ashmole MS. 

61—namely. The Bouiance of Ysombras, The 
Bomanoe of the Erie of Tolous, The Bomance 
Lybeaus Dysconius, and A Quarrel among the 
Carpenter’s Tools; that Panegyriei Versa Patrio 
describes poems by Bata found in both the 
Ashmole and Camhr. MSS., like A Father’s In- 
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struction to his Son, A Mother’s Instruction 
to her Daughter, The Thowis of “Wysmen, The 
Thewis of Cud Women. . . . Next there is 
Itinerarinm Terrm Sanctee, and again we have a 
poem by David Bate in Ashmole MS. 61, The 
Stasyons of Jemsalem. That the author of that 
poem himself visited the places he describes is 
not doubtful. He says he was there. Prantl’s 
Geschichte dot Logik gives a summary account 
of Strodo’s philosophy; Mr. H. Dziewiciti, the 
editor of Wycliffe, has kindly given the writer 
the benefit of bis views on certain points. The 
various oditions of Strode’s Consequentiae and 
Ohligationes are catalogued in Hain’s Boper- 
lorium BibJiographicum, vol, ii. Nos. 15093^ 
ISIOO; cf. Copinger’s Supplement, pt. i. p. 461.] 

I. G. 

STEODE, THOMAS (/. 1642-1688), 
mathematician, son of Thomas Strode of 
Sheptou-Mallet, Somerset, was born about 
1626. He matriculated from University 
College, Oxford, on 1 July 1642. After 
remaining there about two years, he travelled 
for a time in France with his tutor, Abraham 
Woodhead [q. v.l and then returning settled 
at Maperton, Somerset. Strode was ths 
author of: 1. ‘A Short Treatise of the Oom- 
hiuations. Elections, Permutations, and Com¬ 
position of Quantities,’ London, 1678,4to, in 
which, besides dealing with permutations and 
combinations, he treats of some cases of pro¬ 
bability. 2. ‘A New and Easie Method to 
the Ajt of DyoUing, containing: (1) all 
Horizontal Dyals, all Upright Dyals, &o.; 

S the most Natural _ and Easie Way of 
cribing the Curve-Lines of the Sun’e De¬ 
clination on any Plane,’ London, 1688, 4to. 

Amother Thomas Strode (1638-1699), ser¬ 
jeant-at-law, born at Shepton-MaBet in 1638, 
was son of Sir John Strode of that place by 
his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir John 
■Wyndliom of Orchard. He was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 1667, became 
Serjeant-at-law in 1677, and, dying without 
male issue on 4 Feh. 1608-9, was buried at 
Beamiuster (Hutohin'S, Dorset, 1864, ii. 
130). 

[Wood’s Athonm Oxen. ed. Bliss, iv. 448; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714.] E. I. C. 

STEODE, WILLIAM (1609 P-1646), 
politician, bom about 1600, was the second 
son of Sir William Strode, knt., of Newnbam, 
Dovousbire, by Mam, daughter of Thomas 
Southcote of Boveylracey in the same county 
(Chdbibb, Westminster Alibey Itegisters, p, 
023). Strode matriculated at Exeter Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, 0 May 1617, at the age of 
eighteen, and graduated B.A. 20 June 1619. 
In 1014 he was admitted a student of the 
Inner Temple (Fosinn, Abmni Oxon. 1600- 
1714, p. 1438), In tho last parliament of 
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James I and ia the earlieit three parlia¬ 
ments called by CharlesI, Strode represented 
Beeralsfon. On 3 March 1629, when the 
spcater tried to adjourn the house and re- 
f£=eJ to put Eliot’s resolutions to the vote, 
Strode played a great part in the disorderly 
scene "which followed. He did not content 
himself vithpointedlyrenxinding the speaker 
tW he "was only the servant of the house, 
hut called on all those who desired Eliot’e 
declaration to he read to signify their assent 
by standing up. ‘ I desire the same,’ he es- 
piained, ‘ that we may not he turned off like 
scattered sheep, as we "were at the end of 
the last session, and have a scorn put on us 
in print; hut that we may leave something 
behind ns’ CGiBBiSJas, History of England, 
vii. 69). The next day Strode "was suin- 
montd hefoia the council. As he declined 
to come, he was arrested in the country, and 
committed first to the king’s bench prison,, 
then to the Tower, and thence to the 5Iar- 
shslsea. IVlitn he "was proceeded against 
intho Star-ohamher he repudiated the juris¬ 
diction of that court, and refused to answer 
outside parliament for words spoken within 
it. As he also refused to he bound over to 
good behaviour, he remained a prisoner until 
January 1640 {ib. "vii. 90, 116 j Eobsteh, 
life of Eliot, 11. 400,621, 644,66S j Grbdx, 
William Strode, p. 11). The Long ptfflia- 
ment voted the proceedings against him a 
breach of privilege, and ordered him 6001, 
compensation for his sufferings (Vekstex, 
Hates of the Long Parliament, p. 103; Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, ii. 203, iv. 189). 

Strode was returned for Beeralston to the 
two parliaments elected in 1640. His suf¬ 
ferings gave him a position in the popnlor 
party "which his anilities would not nave 
entitled him to daim, and his boldness and 
freedom of speech soon made him notorious. 
Clarendon terms him 'one of the fiercest 
men of the party,’ and' one of those Ephori 
who most avowed the curbing and suppress¬ 
ing of majesty' {Mebellion, u. 86, iv. 82). 
D’Ewes describes him as a ‘fitrehrand,’ a 
'notable profaner of the scriptures,’ and one 
with ‘too hot a tongue’ (Fobstdb, Arrest 
<f the live Members, p. 2201. Strode was 
one of the managers of Straftord’s impeach¬ 
ment, and was so hitter that he proposed 
that the earl should not he allowed counsel 
to speak for him (Baileiei, Letters, i. 809, 
fiSO, 839). He spoke against Lord-keeper 
Finch, and was zealous for the protestation, 
but to most important act was the intro¬ 
duction of the bill for annual parliaments 
(Notebook of Sir John NorthcoU, ed. H. A. 
Hamilton 1317, pp. 95,112; Vekket, Notes, 
j, 67). In the second session of the Long 


parliament he "was still bolder. On 28 Oct, 
1641 he demanded that parlitiniunt should 
hove a negative voice in all miuUtorial ap¬ 
pointments, and a month later inov'od that 
the kingdom should he put in a posture of 
defence, thus foreshadowing the militia bill 
(GiBDiSEK, is. 263, X. 41, 86; of. StHroiiD, 
Studies of the Great JiehcUion,w. 410,463), 
To his activity rather than his iulluence 
with the popular party Wtrodo’s inclusion 
among the five members irapcaoliod by 
Charles I was due: Clarendon doscrilios both 
him and Hesilrige os ‘ persons of loo low an 
account and esteem’ to bo joined with Pym 
and Hampden (Bebellion, iv. 102). ’J’Jio 
articles of impeachment wore in'oaonted on 
3 June 1642, and on the following day tlio 
king came to tho house in iicnsou to arrest 
the members. A pamphlet printed at tlio 
time gives a speech which Strode is said to 
have delivemd in his vindication on 0 Jnn., 
hut there can ho little doubt that it is a 
forgery (Old Parliamentary History, x. 167, 
103, 182; GABDisriiB, x. 135). According 
to D’Ewes, it "was dillicult to pi'rsnndii him 
to leavo the house oven when the king’s 
approach was announced. 'Mr. William 
Strode, the last of the Jlvo, being a young 
man and unmarried, could not bo persuaded 
by hie friends for 0 pretty whilo to go out; 
but said that, knowing himself to bu inno¬ 
cent, he would stoy in tho liouso, though lie 
sealed his inuocency -with his blood at tlio 
door . . . nay when no persuasions could 
prevail with the said Mr. Strode, Sir Waller 
Erie, hie entire friend, was fain In tako him 
hy the clonk and pull liira out of Ins place 
and BO get him out of the ITouso ’ (S&.mi'OBD, 
p. 464). 

After his impeoohmont Strode was natu¬ 
rally tho more omhit torod against the king, 
and when the civil war began becnnio one 
of the chief oppononla of attempts at accom¬ 
modation with Charles (ib, pp. <197,630,640, 
644, 662, 667)._ Ho wne proHont at the 
battle of Edgehill, and wns sent up by Essex 
to give a narrabWe of it to pnriiamonl. In 
tho speech which ho made to the corporation 
of the city on 27 Oct. 1042, Strode gave a 
short account of the fight, specially praising 
the regiments ‘ that "wore igiioininously re¬ 
proached by the name of llotmdhondB,’ 
whose courage had restored tho fortune of 
the dw (did Parliamenfai'y History, xi, 
479; OLAnBin)oiT,_ vi. 101). Tn 3(i4‘8 liis 
house in Devonshire "was plundered hy Sit 
OTlph Hopton’s troops, and tho commons 
introduoedan ordinance foi'indoinnifviiig him 
out of Hopton’s estate (Gammons' Jwnials, 
ii._977). When Pym was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, Strode was cue of his boarors 
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(13 Dec. 1643). Strode was active against 
Archbishop Laud, and on 28 Nov. 1644 was 
employed by the commons to press the 
lords to agree to the ordinance for the arch* 
bishop’s execution. He is said to have 
threatened the peers that the mob of the 
city would force them to pass it if they de¬ 
layed (Laud, Worics, v. 414,427). ‘Mer- 
curius Aulicus,’ commenting on the incident, 
terms Strode ‘he that makes all the bloody 
motions’ (Gbeeit, p. 10). On 31 Jan. 1046 
he was added to the assembly of divines 
(Coffmons’ Journals, iv. 38). 

Strode died of a fever at Tottenham early 
in September 1643. On 10 Sept, the houso 
ordered that he should have a public funeral 
and bo buried in Westminster Abbey (tb, 
iv. 268). Whitelocke, who attended the 
funeral, describes him as a constant servant 
to the parliament, just and courteous (Me¬ 
morials, 1. 613, ed. 1863). Gospar Hickea, 
who preached the funeral sermon, dwells 
on the disinterestedness of Strode, states that 
he spent or lost all he had in the public 
service, and asserts that his speeches were 
characterised by a ‘solid vehemence and a 
mercing acuteness’ (The Life and Death of 
David, a sermoti 'preached at the funeral 
William^ Strode, ^'C., 1613, 4to). At the 
Bestoratlon his remains were disuitorrod by 
a warrant dated 9 Se^t. 1661 (Ouesieb, 
Westminster Abbey liegistera, p. 632). 

The identity of the Strode who was im¬ 
prisoned in 1629 with the Strode who was 
impeached in 1642 has been denied ^ oesteb, 
AsTest qf the Five M<mibers,-p. 198; Grand JRe- 
monatrance,-p, 176 j Life ofSirJohnMiot, ii. 
446). It is satisfactorily established by Sir. 
Sanford (Studies and Illustrations of ike 
Great FmelUon, p. 397) and by Air. Gar¬ 
diner (History of England, ix. 223). Strode 
is also somutimes confused with William 
Strode (1689 P-1666) of Barrington, near 
Ilcheater, who distinguished himself by his 
opposition to the king’s commission of an'ay 
in Somerset, was one of the parliamentary 
deputy-lieutenants of that county in 1642, 
and became a colonel in the parliament’s 
scrvico, In 1646 he was returned to the 
Long parliament for Ilchester, and, being a 
strong presbyterian, was expelled from the 
house by‘Pride’s purge’ in 1648. In 1661 
he was imprisoned and obliged to moire a 
humble submission for disobeying the orders 
of the king’s deputy-lieutenants in Somerset. 
He died in 1666, oged 77. Ills portrait, by 
William Dobson, which was in 1866 exhi¬ 
bited at South Kensington (No. 697) as that 
of the other William Strode, was acquired 
by the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
in December 1897. 


[An Historic Donbt solved; TVilliam Strode 
one of the Pive Members, ’William Strode 
colonel in Iho Porli.iment Army. By Bm- 
miinuel Hrecn, T.ianton, 188o, reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Somerset Arehteological 
Society for 1884; other authorities mentioned 
in the article.] 0. H. P. 

STEODE, WILLIAM (1602-1646), poet 
and dramatist, born, according to the entry in 
the 0.\ford matriculationregister, in1602, was 
only son of Philip Strode, who lived near 
Plympton, Devonshire, by his wife, Wilmot 
Hanton. Sir Eichard Strode of Newnham, 
Devonshire, sooms to have been his uncle. 
He gained a king’s scholarship at Westmin- 
eter, and was elected to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1617, but he did not matriculate 
in the university till 1 June 1621, when he 
was stated to & nineteen years old. He 
graduated B.A. on 6 Deo. 1621, M.A. on 
17 June 1624, and B.D. on 10 Dec. 1631. 
Taking holy orders, he gained a reputation 
as_ ‘ a most florid preacher,’ and became chap¬ 
lain to Eichard Corbel [q. v.], bishop of 
Oxford. Like the bishop, he amused his 
leisure by vvriting facile verse. In 1629 be 
was appointed public orator in the university, 
and served as proctor during the same year. 
In 1633 bo was instituted to the rectory of 
East Dradenham, Norfolk, but apparently 
continued to reside in Oxford. When 
Charles I and Queen Henrietta visited tho 
university in 1636, Strode welcomed them at 
the gate of Christ Church with a Latin ora¬ 
tion, ond on 29 Am. 1606 a Irogi-oomedy by 
him, called ‘ The Pleating Island,’ was acted 
by the students of bis college in the royal 
presence. The songs were set to music by 
Henry Lawes. The play was reported to ha 
too full of morality to please the court, hut 
the king commended it, and preferment fol¬ 
lowed. In 1638 Strode was made a canon of 
Christ Church, and vicar of Blaokbourton, 
O.vfordsLire, and he proceeded to the degree 
of D.D. (6 July 1638). Prom 1039 to 1042 
he was vicar of Badby, Northamptonshire, 
lie died at Christ Church on 11 March 1644- 
1643, and was buried in the divinity chapel 
of Clmist Church Cathedral, but no memorial 
marked kis grave. 

Wood describes Strode as ‘a person of 
great parts, a pithy ostentatious preacher, an 
pquisite orator, and an eminent poet,’ He 
is referred to as ‘ this renowned wit ’ in an ad¬ 
vertisement of his play in Phillips’s ‘ World 
of Words,’ 1668. Tlu'ee sermons by him were 
published in his lost years. His ' Floating 
Island' was first printed in 1666, with 
a dedication addressed by the writer to Sir 
John Hele. But his iame, like that of 
his Oxford friends. Bishop Corbet and Jas- 
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per llamp, Trio were also divines, rests on 
Sis occasional verse, wliieh shows a genuine 
Ivrical faculty and sportive temperament. 
Specimens were included in many eeven- 
teenth-century anthologies and song-hoohs 
hut much remains in manuscript, and wen 
deserves printing. Two of h« poems ore m 
Henry Lowers 'A^es for Three VoioM, of 
which one, ‘ To a Lady takmg off her Ved, 
was reprinted in Beloe’s ‘^ecdotes m. 
‘W-S). Others, inclndmg 'Melancholy Op¬ 
posed/ are in ‘Wit Eestored’ (1038),in ‘Pajy 
UsusBiceps’ (1068), and i”‘Poemswritten 
hv William, Earl of Pembroke (16W). An 
fl.ntli p'pi by biTTi Tpas S6t to music by Eichflxd 
Gibbs, organist at Norwich. A on 

kisses, in the manner of Lyly’s ‘ Cupid and 
Campaspe,’ appeared in ‘ New Court Songs 
and Poems, by E. V. Gent.’ (1672), md in 
Dryden’s ‘ Miscellany Poeme ’ (pt. iv. 1716, p. 
ISl); it was reprinted in'Notes and Quenee’ 
(1st ser. i. 302) and elsewhere. Six poems by 
iiim ftom < an old manuscript volume ’ are in 
‘ Gent. -Mag.’ 1823, ii. 7-8 ; two of these are 
in Ellis's ‘ Specimens,’ iii. 173. A song in 
Bevonahire dialect, recounting a country¬ 
man’s visit toPlymoiith,is assigned to Strode 
(printed from Hail. MS. in ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ 2nd ser. x. 462). Some unpublished 
pieces aie among the manuscripts at the 
Bodleian Library and Britieh Museum. A 
complete edition of Strode’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
with many pieces printed from mannecript 
for the first time, was edited by Bertram 
Bobell in 1908. 

[Dobell’s edition of Strode's Poetical Works, 
lOOSf Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 562-6; 
Wood’s AthcnoeOxou. ed. Bliss, iii. 151-3; Lang- 
baine’s Diamatick Poets; Pleay's Biographical 
Chtimiele of the English Drama; Poster's Alumni 
Oxoa.; Welch’s Alumni Westmonaet. p. 86; 
d Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bep. p. 464.] S. L. 

STRONG, WILLIAM (d. 1664), inde¬ 
pendent divine, was horn in Durham. He 
was educated at Cambridge, graduating B. A. 
from St. Catharine HaH, of which he was 
elected a fellow on 30 Beo. 1631. In 1640 
he became rector of Moore Critohell in 
Dorsetshire, but he was driven out in 1643, 
when the royalists obtained the ascendency 
in the county. He fled to London, where 
he met a cordial r^eption^ and ffe^uently 

^ CemmmS) v, vi. vii. passim). On 31 Deo. 
1645 the commons appointed bim g,s suo- 
cessor to Edward Peale in the Weetminster 
assemblv (id. iv. 392, 896), and on 14 Oct. 
1647 he oecome minister of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West, Fket Street (id, v. 464). On 
9 Dec. 1650 he was chosen pastor to a con¬ 
gregation of independents, which comprised 


many members of parliament, and to which 
he preached in Weslminata' Abbey. On 
29 July 1662 he was appointed to a commit- 
tee for selecting ‘ godly persons to go into 
Ireland and preach the gospel’ (Cal, State 
Pape 7 ‘s, 1661-2, p. 361). A sermon preached 
at Westminster in July 1663 ‘ against the 
liberty of the times as mtrodneing popery,' 
attracted some attention (Ca/,^ Clare7td(m 
Papers, iii. 236). He died in middle life in 
June 1664, and wss hurled in "Wostminstei 
Abbey on 4 July; but on the Restoration 
his remains were dug up and thrown into a 
pit in St. Margaret’s churchyard, llis widow 
Bamaris survived him. 

Strong was the author of i 1. ‘ Olavis 
Apocalyptioa nd inondem rovocatn,* Lon¬ 
don, 1663,8vo. 2.' The Saints Oonnnuiiion 
with God, and Gods Oommunionwitli thorn 
in Ordinances,’ ed. Horing, London, 166(1, 
12mo. 3. ‘ Heavenly Treasure, or IFan’s 

Ohiefest Good,’ ed. Rowe, London1660, J 2rao, 
4. ‘ 'Thirty-one Select Sermons,’ Loudon, 1066, 
4to. 6. ‘ A Treatise showing the Subortlinn- 
tion of the Will of Man to tlio Will of God,’ 
ed. Rowe, London, 1667, 8vo. 6. ’ A Ois- 
couise on the Two Covenanls,’ publiftliodhy 
Theophilus Gale [q. t.], London, 1078, fol. 
Strong also publisuod sovoral Buriuona, and 
wrote prefatory remarks to Diiigloy’s 'Spiri- 
tusl Taste Described,' London, lIMO, 8vo. 

pbneial Sermon; Elisha, his Limuinlatios, 
byDhadiad Sedgiriek, 1064 j Profiisos to Slrong’s 
posthumous piiulicatioDS; Brook’s Lives of Mio 
Puritans, in. 196-200; Wilson’s Dissonling 
Cbnrohes, iii. 161-6; Wood’s Athonm Oxon. iii, 
173, 443; Hutchins’s Hisl. of Dorset, od, 8hipp 
andHodson, iii. 132.] E. I, 0. 

STRONGBOW,RICHARD,.sooondlOABi 

OB PDMBBOKD and S'CBiaUX.. [Soo Olaihi, 
Eiohabd m, d. 1176.] 

STROTHER, EDWARD (1076-1737), 
medical writer, born in 1076 nt Alnwicdr.wss 
son of Edward Strother, who was adinittod 
extra-licentiate of the OoUogo of Bliyaioiana 
onlOct.l700,ondariei’wiii'd8pi’aotisodntAln- 
wick. On 24_Aug. 1696 ho was admitted pen¬ 
sioner of Christ’s College, Oamhridgu,but left 
without a degree. On 8 May 1720 ho gradtt< 
ated M.I). at the university of Utrecht, ond 
on 3 April 1721 ho was admitted a licnntinte 
of the College of Physicians. Ifo died on 
14 April 1787 at his house nonr Soho Square, 

Hewas the author of j 1, 'ACritioal tSesay 
onFeyers,’London, 1710,8vo. 2. ‘Evodia, 
or a Discourse of Causes and Oiiws,’ London, 
1718,8vo. 8. ‘ Pharmacopoeia Praol ion,’ Lon¬ 
don, 171R 12mo. 4. ‘ D, M, J, do Vi Cordis 
Motrioe,'Utrecht,1720,4to. 6. ‘Experienced 
Measures how to manage the Smiill-pox/ 
London, 1721, 8vo. 0. ' Syllal)iis Prcolao* 
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tionum Pharmaco-logicarum et Medico-prao- 
tioarum,’ London, 1724,4to. 7. ‘ An Essay '■ 
on Siolmeas and Healtli,' London, 1725,8vo. 
8. ‘ Piactical Observations on the Epidemi¬ 
cal Fever,’ London, 1729, 8vo. Some ob- 
Bervations by Strother are also prefixed to 
Hadcliffe’s ‘Pharmacopoeia,’ London, 1716, 
12mo; and ho translated Harman’s ‘ Materia 
Medica,’ London, 1727, 8vo. 

[Mnnk's Roll of the Royal Oollega of Phy- | 
sicians, i. 620, ii. 77; G-ont. Hag. 1737, P- 253 ; 
Album Studiosorum Academia Bhan[)-5?rajec- 
tana (Utrecht), col. 121; Political Slate of 
Groat Britain, 1787, i, 432.] E. I. C. | 

STRUTHERS, JOHN (1770-1853), I 
Scottish poet, son of William Struthers, 
shoemaher, and his vrife, Elizabeth Scott, 
was bom at Longealdarwood, East Kilbride, 
Lanaihshire, on 19 July 1776. Joanna 
Haillie and her mother and her sister, then 
resident at Longcalderwood, were interested 
in the child, read and played to him, and 
heard him reading in turn. After acting as 
cowherd and farm-servant till the age of 
fifteen, he learned the trade of shoemaking 
in Glasgow, and settled at Longcalderwood 
in 1793 to work for Glasgow employers. He 
married on 24 July 1798, and in ito settled 
in Glaagow, working at his trade till 1819. 
Reeding widelv and writing considerably, 
he soon gained a high literary reputation, 
and reluctantly abandoned shoemaking to 
become editorial reader Buccesslvely for the 
firme of KhuU, Blackie, & Oo. and Archi¬ 
bald Pullarton & Oo,, Glasgow. Through 
Joanna Baillie, Scott came to know Struthers, 
who happily depicte his hrUliont friend as 
‘possessed of a frank and open heart, on un¬ 
clouded uuderetauding, and a benevolence 
that embraced the world ’ (SiKurnnBe, My 
own lafe, p. cii). Scott aided Struthers in 
negotiations with Constable the publisher 
(fiboit’s Infe, ii. 176, ed. 1837). In 1833 he 
was appointed librarian of Stirling’s public 
library, Glasgow (of. Looehabt, Life of Scott, 
ii. 177, ed. 1837). He filled this situation 
for about fifteen years. He died in. Glaagow 
on SO July 1868, 

Struthers was twice married, in 1798 and 
in 1819, and had families by both wives. 

Struthers early printed a email volume of 
poems, but, straightway repenting, burnt the 
whole impression, ‘ with the exception of a 
few copies recklessly given into the hands of 
his acfl^uaintances,’ In 1803 he published 
‘Anticipation,’ a vigorous and successful 
war ode, prompted by rumours of Napoleon’s 
impending invasion. In 1804 appeared the 
author’s most popular poom, ‘The Poor 
Man’s Sabbath,’ of which the fourth edition, 
with a characteristic preface, was published 


in 1824. Somewhat digressive and diffuse, the 
poem is written in fluent Spenserian stanza, 
and shows an ardent love of nature and 
rural life, ^d an enthusiasm for the impres¬ 
sive simplicity of Scottish church services. 
Soon after appeared ‘ The Sabbath, a poem,’ 
by James Grahame (1766-1811) [q.v.], whom 
the ‘ Dramatic Mirror ’ unjustiflaDly charged 
with plagiarism from ‘The Poor Man’s Sab¬ 
bath.’^ ‘Tbe Peasant's Death,’ 1806, is a 
realistic and touching pendant to ‘ The Poor 
Man’s Sabbath.’ In 1811 appeared ‘The 
Winter Day,’ a fairly successM delineation 
of nature’s sterner moods, followed in 1814 
by ‘ Poems, Morol and Religious.’ In 1816 
Struthers published anonymouely a discrimi¬ 
nating and suggestive ‘ Essay on the State 
of the Labouring Poor, with some Hints for 
its Improvement.’ About the same date he 
edited, with biographical preface, ‘ Selections 
from the Poems or William Muir.’ A pam¬ 
phlet entitled ‘Tekel,’ sharply criticising 
voluntaryism, is another undated product <u 
this time. ‘ The Plough,’ 1818, written in 
Spenserian stanza, is too amhitionsly oon- 
coived, hut has notable idyllic passages. In 
1819 appeared ‘The Harp of Caledonia’' 
(3 vole. 18mo), a good collection of Scottish 
songs, with an appended essay on Scottish 
song-writers. For this work the editor re¬ 
ceived aid from Scott, Joanna Baillie, and 
Mrs. John Hunter. Two years later appeared 
a similar anthology called ‘ The British Min¬ 
strel’ (Glasgow, 1821,2 vols. 12mo). During 
hie career as publishers’ reader Struthers 
annotated a new edition of Wodrow’e ‘His¬ 
tory of the Church of Scotland,’ and produced 
in two volumes, in 1837, a ‘ History of Scot¬ 
land from the IJnion.’ He was engaged on. 
a third volume at his death. In 1833 ap- 
aared his fine descriptive poem ‘ Dyohmont,’ 
egun in youth and completed in later life. 
Besides miscellaneous, ecclesiastical, aud 
other pamphlets, Stru^eis wrote many of 
the lives in Chambers’s ‘Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen,' and also con¬ 
tributed to tbe ' Christian Inatruotor.’ Hia 
collected poems—^in two volumes, with a 
somewhat discursive hut valuable autobio¬ 
graphy—appeared in 1860 aud again in 1864- 
[Struthors’s My own Life, prefixed to Poems t 
LocUiavt’s Life of Scott; Semple’s Poems and 
Songs of Robert lannahiU, p. 383 ; Gent. Hag. 
1862, ii. 318 ; Chambers’s Biogr. Diet, of Enu- 
nent Scotsmen,] T. 'B, 

STRUTT, EDWARD, first DABOwDnii- 
K3B (1801-1880), born at Derby on 26 Oct. 
1801, was only son of William Strutt of St. 
Helen's House, Derby, by Ms wife Barbara, 
daughter of Thomas Evans of that town [sea 
under Steitit, Jbotdiah]. He was edu- 
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cated at Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, gra. 

Auatine B.A. in 1823 and M.A. m 1826 
While at Cambridge be filled the oMee o 
Sdent of theUnV Society. Onleavmg 
the university he settled in London in order 
to study law. He never toolr on Mtire part 
Z the Ims of the family firm (W. Q. and 

J. Stnitll, of which he wm a partner. On 
10 Mav 1828 he was admitted a student at 
Ijncoln’s Inn, and on 13 June 182o at the 
Inner Temple. He was not caUed to the bar. 

As a boy Strutt shared his fathers in¬ 
terest in science, but he mainly devoted his 
leisure, while a law-student in London, to a 
stndv of social and economic quMtions. iie 
became intimate with Jeremy Bentham (a 
friend of his father) and James and John 
.Stuart Mill, and under their influence framed 
his political views, identifying b^imself witt 
the phOosophical radicals. On 31 July 1830 
he was returned in the hheral interest mem¬ 
ber of parliament for the borough of Derby. 
He retained his seat until 1847, when his 
election, with that of his fellow member, 
the Hon. Frederick Leveson-Gower, wos de¬ 
clared void on petition on account of bribery 
practised by their agents (Hansaep, Pari. 

soTiii. 403-14). On 16_Jutyl8ol 
he was retiumed for Arundel in Sussex. 
That seat he e.xchangad in July 18<3a for 
Nottingham, which he continued to repre¬ 
sent until his elevation to the peerage. From 
1846 to 1848 he filled the post of oliief com¬ 
missioner of railways, in 1860 he hecaine 
high sheriff for Nottinghamshire, and in 
December 1853, when Lord Aberdeen’s coali¬ 
tion government was formed, be received 
the office of chancellor of the duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, but resigned it in Jime 1864 in favour 
of Earl Granville. On 29 Aug. 1860be was 
created Baron Belper of Bdper in Derby¬ 
shire, and in 1863 he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. fi:om Cambridge University. 
In 1864 be was nominated lord lieutenant of 
Nottinghamsliire, and in 1871 be succeeded 
George Grote [q.v.] as president of University 
College, London. He was also chairman of 
quarter sessions for the county of Nottingbap 
for many years, and was highly esteemed in 
that capacity, particularly by the legal pro¬ 
fession. 

Belper was in middle life a recognised 
authority on questions of iree trade, law 
reform, and education. Through life he en¬ 
joyed the regard of his ablest contemporaries, 
among others of Macaulay, John Komilly, 
McCulloch, John and Charles Austen, George 
Grote, and Charles Buller, His interest in 
science and literatare proved a solace to his 
later years. He was elected a fellow of the 
Boyal* Society on 22 March 1860, and was 


also a feUow of tho Geological and Zoologi- 
cal BocistiBS. He died on 30 Juno 1880 at 
his hottso, 76 Eaton Square,_ London, llis 
portrait, painted by George Eiolimoiid, R, A., 
IS in possession of the present Lord Holpor. 

Belper married, on 28 March 1837, Amelia 
Harriet, youngest daughter of William Otter 
fq. T.i, bishop of Ohicboster. By her ho had 
Kursona—William, who died in 186(5, Henry, 
Ms successor, Arthur, and Frodoriek—and 
four daughters: Sophia, married to Sir JJunry 
Denis Le Marohant, hart.; Oarollno, married 
to Sir KenelmEdwordDigbyj Mory,raM-ried 
first to Mr. Henry Mark Gale, soooiully to 
Henry HandforA M.D.; and Ellon, marriod 
to Mr. Q-eorge Miirray Smith. 

[G.E.C[okayno]’8Peorngo; Biiriio’s FopragBj 
Men of the Time, 1870 : 'i'imos, 1 July 18801 
Wolford’s County Families, 1880; Froo. of Royal 
Soc. TTTi. 76J Index to Admissions at Inner 
Temple.] E. 1. (J. 

STRUTT, JACOB GEORGE 1820- 
1860), painter and etcher,sludiud m Fjondon, 
and was a contributor to tho Royal Aondomy 
ond Britieh Institution at inf-orvals boLwoon 
1819 and 1868. For a fow years bo priictised 
ling, but from 1824 to 1831 ox- 


portreit-pamting, but fro 
hibitod studies of forest 


Bconery, mid ho is 



tinguishedfor Uioir Antiquity,’ Sro., 1822 (re> 
issued in 1838), ond ‘Dolioiio Sylvarum, or 
grand and romantio Forest Scoiiury in ISng- 
land ond Scotland,’ 1828. About 18f51 
Strutt went abroad, ond, after residing for a 
time at Lausanne, settled in Romo, wlionce 
he sent to the academy in 1815 ‘Tlio An¬ 
cient Forum, Romo,’ and in 1851 'Tasso's 
Oak, Romo,’ In tho latter yimv lin returiipd 
to England, and in 1858 p.xliibilod a viow in 
the Roman Oompagim; liis luimo then dis¬ 
appears. Strutt’s portraits oft lu) Jluv. Wil¬ 
liam Marsh andPhilander Oliaso, D.D., wore 
engraved by J. Young and 0. Tumor. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Ornvpu's Diet, 
of Artiets, 1700-1803; Universal Cnl, of llonhs 
on Art.] F. M. O'D. 

STRUTT, JEDEDIAH (1726-1707), 
cotton-spinner and improver of tho stock¬ 
ing-frame, born at Bliiokwoll in Dorbysliiro 
in 1726, was tbo second son of William 
Strutt 01 Blackwell. In 1740lio was art iclt’d 
for seven yeava to Ralph Massoy, it wlu'ol* 
wright at Findern, neor Derby. Aftor sorving 
his opprenticeship ho bocamo a rnrinor, but 
aboutl763his brother-in-law, William Wool- 
latt, a native of Findern, who bconmi* ft 
hosier at Derby, called liia attontion tosomo 
unsuccessful attempts tlial had bouu made 
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to manufacture ribbed stockmga upon tbe 
stocking-frame [see Lub, William, d, 1610 P], 
Strutt had a natural inclination towards 
mechanics, and, in conjunotionwithWoollatt, 
he took out two patents, on 19 April 1758 
(No. 722) and on 10 Jan. 1760 (No. 734), for 
A ' machine furnished with a set of turning- 
needles, and to be fixed to a stocking-frame 
for making turned ribbed stockings, pieces, 
and other goods usually manufactured upon 
stocking-frames.’ This machine could be used 
or not as ribbed or plain work was desired. 
The principle of Strutt’s iuTention became the 
basis of numerous later modifications of the 
apparatus and of other machines. To him¬ 
self and his partner the invention proved ex¬ 
tremely lucrative; they commenced to manu¬ 
facture at Derby, where the ‘ Derby Patent 
Bib ’ quickly became popular. 

About 1768 Messrs. Wright, bankers of 
Nottingham, refused to continue their ad¬ 
vances to Biohard Arkwright (1732-1702) 
fq. V.], then engaged in contrivinghis spinnings 
frame. The bankers were doubtful of the pos¬ 
sibility of Arkwright’s experiment reaching a 
successful termination, and they advised him 
to consult on this point a stoemng manufac¬ 
turer named Need, who had entered into part¬ 
nership with Strutt. The latter immediately 
saw the importance of Arkwright’s inven¬ 
tion, and Arkwright was admitted into 
partnership with himself and Need. 

On 3 July 1769 Arkwright took out a 
patent for his frame, after incorporating 
several improvements suggested by Strutt. 
Works were erected at Cromford and after¬ 
wards at Helper, and when the partnership 
was dissolved in 1782 Strutt retained the 
Helper works in his own hands. 

On 19 July 1770 Jedediah and his brother 
Joseph Strutt took out a patent (No. 964) 
for a ‘machine for roasting, boiling, and 
baking, consisting of a portable fire-stove, 
an air-jack, and a meat-screen.’ Jedediah 
died at Exeter House in Derby on 6 May 
1797 after a lingering illness. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William WooUatt of 
Eindern, near Derby, in 1766. By her he had 
three sons—William, George Benson of Bel- 
per, and Joseph—and two daughters: Eliza¬ 
beth, who married William Evans of Barley, 
Derbyshire; and Martha, who married Samuel 
Fox of Derby. 

Strutt’s jportrait, paintedby Joseph Wright 
of Derby, is in the possession of Lord Helper. 
It was engraved by Henry Meyer. 

His eldest son, William Struix (1766- 
1830), born in 1766, inherited much of his 
father’s mechanical genius. Bl!e devised a 
system of thoroughly ventilating and warm¬ 
ing large buildings, which wos carried out 
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with great success at the Derbyshire general 
infirmary. He made considerable improve¬ 
ments in the method of constructing stoves, 
and ultimately, in 1806, invented the Belper 
stove which possessed greatly augmented 
heating powers. _ Ho also invented a form of 
self-acting spinning-mule. He was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Erasmus Darwin, took a warm 
inteTestinscieatificquestions,andwaBelected 
a fellow of the Boyal Society, though he had 
not sought the honour. Among his friends 
he also numbered Bobert Owen, Bichaid 
Lovell Edgeworth, Samuel Benthnm, and 
his brother Jeremy. He died at Derby on 
20 Dec. 1830. By his wife Barbara, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas Evans of Derby, he had one 
son Edward, first lord Belper [q. v.], and 
three daughters (BAiiroa, History of the 
Cotton Manvfactwe, 1836, p. 205; BEBMAif, 
lEstory and Art of Warming a7idVentilat{ng, 
1846, li. 77, 87, 208-11; Sylvesilb, Philo- 
aophy ofDoinesticEconomy, 1810; Gent, Mag. 
1830, ii. 647). 

The third son, JosupiiSTmrii (1766-1844), 
was well known for his benefactions to his 
native town. His gift of the ‘arboretum,’or 
public garden, to Derby is worthy of notice 
as one of the earliest instances of the bestowal 
of land for such a purpose. In 1836 he was 
the first moyor of Derby under the Municipal 
Corporations Act. The poet Thomas Moore 
wos on intimate terms with Joseph Strutt 
and with other members of the family (cf. 
Bussell, Moore, passim). Strutt was 
also the friend and correspondent of Maria 
Edgeworth, who visited him in the company 
of W father and stepmother, and in 1823 
submitted to his criticism an account of 
spinning jeimies written for the sequel to 
‘Harry and Lucy’ (Mhs. Eitchib, Intro¬ 
ductions to Popular Tales, 1895, Helen, 
1896, and The Parentd Assistant, 1896). 
Joseph Strutt died at Derby on 13 Jan. 
1844. His house in the town was long 
noted for its museum and valuable collec¬ 
tion of pictures, 

[Private information; Sutton's Nottingham 
Date Book, pp. 34-5; Great. Mag. 1797, i. 446 ; 
Belkin's History of Maohine-wrouglit Hosieiy 
andlioceMflaufactares, lS67,pp. 84-101 ;Encycl. 
Brit. 9th ed. ii. 641, xii. 299; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 6th edit.] E. I. C. 

STBUTT, JOSEPH (1749-1802), author, 
artist, antiquary, and engraver, youngest sou 
of Thomas Strutt by his m& Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Ingold, miller, of Wood- 
ham Walter, near Maldon, Essex, was bom 
ou 27 Oct. 1749 at Springfield Mill, Chelms¬ 
ford, which then belonged to his father, 
a wealthy miller. When Joseph was little 
more than a year old, his father died. His 
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nplrringing end tliat of another sou, John, 
bom a year or two earlier, and afterwards 
a fashionable physician in "Westminster, d&- 
■» olvecl upon his mother. He was educated 
at King Edward’s school, Chelmsford, and 
at the age of fourteen was apprenticed to 
the cnprarer, William Wynnellyland [q.v.] 
In 1770, when he had been less than a year 
a student at the Koyal Academy, Stmtt 
carried off one of the £rst silver medals 
awarded, and in the following year he took 
one of the flrat gold medals. In 1771 he 
became a student in the reading-room of 
the British Museum, whence he drew the 
materials for most of his antiquarian works. 
His first book, ‘ The Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antijuities of England,’ appeared in 1773. 
For it he drew atS engraved from ancient 
ninnnscripts representations of kings, cos¬ 
tumes. armour, seals, and other objects of in¬ 
terest, this being the first work oi' the kind 
published in EngUud. He spent the greater 
part of his life in similar labours, his art be¬ 
coming little more than a handmaid to his 
antiquarian and literary researches. Be¬ 
tween 1774 and 177(3 he published the three 
volumes of bis ‘Manners, Customs, Arms, 
Habits, &c., of the People of England,’ and 
in 1777-8 the two volumes of his ' Chronicle 
of ^gland,' both large quarto works, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated,andinvolvinga vast amount 
of research. Of the former a French edition 


--.v* W. AWUWU. CUlUlUXI 

appeared m 1789. The latter Strutt origi¬ 
nals intended to extend to six voliunes, but 
he failed to obtain adequate support. At this 
period he resided partly in London, partly at 
Oiielinsford. but made fFenimnf. Avna/ii'f-i/ane. 


«reet, Portland Place. For saven years after 
tus death of his ^vite in 1778 he devoted his 
attention to painting, and exhibited nine ple- 
fures, mostly classical subiects, in the Boy al 
AcMemy. Prom this period date several of 
ms best engravings, executed in the ‘chalk’ 
or dotted style which had been introduced 
Irom the Continent by hia master, Eyland. 

After 1786 Strutt resumed his antiquarian 
and htera^ researches, and brought out his 
, '"“.^^‘““yo^EugraverB’fSvols. 
1/ So-oj, the basis of all later works of the 
kind. 

In 1790, his health haying failed and his 
attairs having become involyed, mainly 
through the dishiinesty of a relative, Strutt 
w r^dence at Bacon’s Farm, 

Bramfield, Hertfordshire, where ha lived in 
the greatest seclusion, carrying on his work 
M M engraver, and devoting his spare time 
establishment of a 
Snnday and evening school, which still exists. 


in, At Bramfield he executed several engravings 
ds of exceptional merit, including those—tkir- 
[&• teen in number, after designs by Slotlmrd— 
ed which adorn Bradford's edition (Loudon, 3vo, 
id 1792) of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ lie also 
to gathered thematerials for more than ouo pos- 
:.] thumously published work of fiction, bosidce 
ar writing a satirical romance relating to tlio 
tt French revolution, which exists in nimiu- 
Is script. 

ik In 1796, having paid hia debts and his 
le health having improved, Strutt roturnud to 
jf London and resumed his rasenrclius, Almost 
le immediately he brought out bis ‘ Uivsai's and 
I. Habits of the English Peo 2 )la ’ (3 vole, 1796- 
il 1799), probably the moat vnlmiblft of liis 
5. works. This was followed by his 'woll-lcuowii 
it ‘ Sports and Pastimes of the Peojilo of ISiig- 
i- land’ (1801), which has been frequently ro- 
1 - printed. 

i After this Strutt (now in his fifty-socond 

r year)eommeneedarorannce,ontitlotl‘tiiii>en- 

- boo Hall,' after an ancient manor-lioiiao at 
s Tewm, near Bramfield, It was intciidod to 

- iUastratethemannors,oustomB,iui(lliiibi(sof 

5 the people of England in the lifleentli ceji- 
> tpy- Strutt did not live to llmsli it, Afier 
I his death the inoompleto Jn/uiiiserint ivas 
i placed by the first John hfnrmy in t ho hands 

■ “.Walter Scott, who added a Jinal elmplor, 

; bringing the narrative to a somowhiil pro- 
1 mature aud inartistic conclusion. Jt was 

■ published in 1808 in four small voliimcM, 
Scott admits in the general profaeo to tho 
later editions of ‘ Waverloy ’ tliul liis assoeia- 
hon witli Strutt’s romanoo largely suguoMled 
to him the publication of Jijb own worJr. 

Stmtt died on 16 Oct. 1803 al, his housu 
m Oharlcs Street, Hatton Garden, anil wan 
buried m St. Andrew’s churcliynrd, Uolburii. 

On 16 Aug. 1774 ho married Anne, daiiglitor 
of Barwelf Blower dyer, of Booking, Kssox. 

On tor death in Soploinber 1778 to wroto 
an elegiac poem to her memory, imhlished 
anonymously in 1770. Strutt’s p5v(,.ait h, 

m the Ifational Portrait Mallory (ll„. 323). 

‘l“!,'i“oimtof Strutt’s work as an 

fnfjoT i.® ®^“ I'’*'*!' iipptmriiig 

oxcoptional inorft and h 
atm highly esteemed. lii the study of "toso 
branches of arclireology w-hieh lio^fullowi'd 
r “ tho 

ue law. itesidcs the works monlionod two 
incomplete poems by Mm, entitled ‘ 'riio’Tost 
‘The ^mpkin’s Hisnstor,’ 
publishedin one volume m 1808. All his ill iis- 
trated (intiquarian works now fetch higher 
prices than wW puhlished, ^ 

bitrutt loft two sons. The elder, Joseph 
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Siaim (1776-1833), was born on 28 May 

1776. lie was educated at Christ’s Hospim 
and afterwards trained in Nichols’s printing 
office, hut eventually became librarian to the 
Duke of Northumberland, Besides editing 
some of his father’s posthumous works, he 
wrote two ‘ Commentaries ’ on the Ho^ 
Scriptures, which ran to several editions. Due 
also contributed a brief sketch of his father's 
life to Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ (1812, 

V. 065-86). lie died at Isleworth, aged 68, 
on 12 Nov. 1833 {Oent. Mag. 1833, ii. 474), 
leaving a widow and a la^e family. 

Strutt’s younger son, William Thomas 
STEim^777-1860), was born on 7 March 

1777. He held a position in the bank of 
England, but won a reputation as a minia¬ 
ture-painter. Ho died at Writtle, Essex, on 
22 Feb. 1860, ^ed 78, leaving several sons, 
one being Mr. William Strutt of Wadhurst, 
Sussex, who, with his son, Mr. Alfred W. 
iStrutt, carries on the artistic profession in this 
family to the third and fourth generations. 

J Nichols's Lit, Anecdotes (as above); private 
brination.] M. 0-x. 

STRUTT, WILLIAM GOODDAY (1702- 
1818), governor of Quebec, baptised at 
Springfield, Essex, on 26 Feb. 1702, was 
second son of John Strutt, of Terliug Place, 
Esse^ by Anne, daughter of the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam (doodday of Maldon. Entering the army 
in 1778, he joined his regiment, the 61st, 
at Minorca. Later he was appointed to a 
company in the Olst, and took part in the 
defence of St. Lucia. In 1782, having ex¬ 
changed into the 97th, he served at the siege 
of Gibraltar. On the signing of the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace he purchased a majority 
in the 60th regiment, and, being placed on 
half-pay, visited several German courts. In 
1787 he was sent with his regiment to the 
West Indies, where he took an active part 
in military affairs. Succeeding to a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonelcy by special command of 
George III, ha was removed to the 64th, 
and went with the army of Lord Moira to 
Flanders. In 1794 he bore a very distin¬ 
guished port against the French at Tiel, 
going through much hard fighting. On his 
return he was sent to St. Vincent, where he 
was raised to the rank of brigadier-general. 
In January 1796, with two hundred men, 
he attacked a force of twelve hundred, being 
himself thrice wounded, and losing his right 
leg. On his return to Englond he was re¬ 
ceived with marked favour by the king, and 
on 23 Feb. 1790 was made deputy governor 
of Stirling Oastle, afterwards serving upon 
the staff in Ireland. On 23 June 1798 he 
was raised to the rank of majoi'-general, and 
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on 13 May 1800 he was, as a reward for his 
services, appointed to the sinecure office of 
governor ot Quebec, and he held that post 
until his death. He died at Tofts, Little 
Baddow, Essex, on 6 Feb. 1848, having seen 
an exceptional amount of military service, 
both at home and abroad. 

[Sent. Mag. 1848, i. 661 ; Essex Herald, 8 Feb. 
1648; Ann. Beg. 1848, p. 10 ] M. 0-v. 

STRYPE, JOHN (1643-1737), eccle¬ 
siastical historian and biographer, born in 
Houndsditch on 1 Nov. 1643, was youngest 
child of John Strype or van Strijp (d. 1648), 
by his wife Hester (d, 1666), daughter of 
Daniel Bonnell of Norwich. Her sister 
Abigail was mother of Captain Robert Knox 
(1640 P-1720) [q. v.] The historian’s father, 
a member of an old family seated at Her- 
togenbosch in Brabant, came to London to 
learn the business of a merchant and silk- 
throwster from his uncle, Abraham van 
Strijp, who, to escape religious persecution, 
hod taken refuge in England, He ultimately 
set up in business for himself, latterly in a 
locality afterwards known as ‘Strype’s Yard’ 
in Petticoat Lane, became a freeman of the 
city, and served as master of his company. 
According to his wiU, he died in Artillerv 
Lane. His widow, according to her will, 
died at Stepney. 

John, a sickly boy, who was possibly bap¬ 
tised in St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch, 
was sent to St. Paul’s school in 1667, whence 
he was elected Pauline exhibitioner of Jesus 
OoUege, Cambridge, in 1661, matriculating 
on 6 July 1062 (Gabdikek, Meg. of St. 
PauVs, p. 61) ; but, finding that society' too 
superstishus,’ he migrated in 1663 to Catha¬ 
rine Hall, where he graduated B.A. in 1665, 
and M.A. in 1669 [Hist, MSS, Comm. 4th 
Rep. p. 423). He was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford on 11 July 1671 (Wood, Fasti, ii. 
329). In accordance with what ho knew to 
be his father’s wish, he subsequently took 
holy orders. His first preferment was the 
perpetual curacy of Theydon Bois, Essex, 
conferred upon him on 14 Ju^l669j but 
he quitted this in the following November on 
being selected minister of Ley ton in the same 
county. In 1674 he was licensed by Dr. 
Henchman, the then bishop of London, as 
priest and curate, to officiate there during 
the vacancy of the vicarage, and by virtue of 
this license remained unmolested m posses¬ 
sion of its profits till his death, having never 
received either institution or induction. 
Strype [was also lecturer of Hadkney from 
1689 to 1724 (Lxbohs, Enairom, ii. 478), 
In, May 1711 he was presented by Arch 
bishop Tenison to the smecure rectory of 
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We't Tarrinff, Sussex, an appointment which 
as Cole supposes, he might bf fairly said to 
owe to Dr. Henry Sacheverell {Addit. M8. 
.'iS53, f. 91). He spent his later years at 
Hackney with Thomas Harris, a surgeon 
who had married his granddaughter, Susan 
Crawforth. There he died on U Dee. 1737 
at the patriarchal age of ninety-four, having 
ontliieu his rvife and children, and was 
buried in Leyton church {Gent, Mag. 1737 

p. 767).' The Latin inscription on his monu¬ 
ment h from his own pen. By his wife, 
Susannah Lowe, he had two daughters— 
Susannah, married in 1711 to James Craw¬ 
forth, a cheesemonger, of Leadenhall Street- 
and Hester. 

Strype’s amiability won him many fnendi 
in all sections of society. Among hie 
numerous correspondents was Ralph Tho- 
resby [q. v.], who spealts of him with affec¬ 
tionate reverence (Diary, s.a. 1709, vol. ii.); 
while Strype was always ready to de&ce any 
amount ofletters irom famous Elizabethans 
to enrich the other's coUection of autographs 
(Letters of Thoreshy, vol. ii.) Another 
friend, Samuel Knight, D.D. (1076-1746) 
[q. V.], visited him in 1733, and found him, 
though turned of ninety, ‘yet very brisk and 
well,^ but lamenting that decayed eyesight 
would not permit him to print nis materials 
for the lives of Lord Burghley and John 
Foxe the martyiologist ((?enf. Mag. 1816, 
i. 27). As Knight expressed a wish to 
write his life, Strype gave him for that pur¬ 
pose four folio volumes of letters addressed 
to him, chiefly from relatives or literary 
friends, extending from 1660 to 1720. These 
volumes, along with Knight's unfinished 
memoir of Strype, are in the library of the 
umversity of Cambridge, having been pre¬ 
sented in 1869-61 by John Bercy Baum¬ 
gartner, the representative of the Knight 
femily. An epitome by ‘William Cole, with 
some useful remarks, is in Addit. MS. 6863. 
Another volume of Strype’s correspondence, 
of the dates 1679-1721, is also in the uni¬ 
versity library. 

Stc^e published nothing of importance 
till after he was fifty; hut, as Ke told 
^oteshy,_hB spent his life up to that time 
in collecting the enormous amount of in- 
formation and curious detail which is to 
he found in his hooks. The greater part of 
his materials was derived from a magmficent 
collection of original charters, letters, state 
papers, and other documents, mostly of the 
Tudor period, which he acquired under very 
questionable circumstances, BGs position 
at Leyton led to an intimacy with Sir 
'nUlkm Hicks of RuoMiolt in that parish,! 
who, as the great-grandson of Sir Michael j 


TTif-Tra [q. V.], Lord Burghley’s secretary, 
inherited the family collection of manu¬ 
scripts. According to Stryne’s account (^ef. 
his will in P.0.0. 287, Wake), Ilioks actually 
gave him many of the manuscripts, while 
the others were to be lent by Hicks to 
Richard Ohiswell, the elder [q.v.], for a 
money consideration, to be transcribed awl 
prepared for the press by Strype, after which 
they were to be retuined to Rucltholt. Oh is- 
well published Strype’s ‘ Life of Ornnmor ’ in 
1694, the basis of which was formed on the 
Hicks manuscripts {Gent, Mag, 1784, i, 
179), hut, finding it a heavy investment, do- 
cUned to proceed, although Strype had sent 
him ‘many great packetts' of otiier anno¬ 
tated transcripts for the press. Both ho and 
Ms son Richard Ohiswall, tho yoiuigor [q.v.), 
not only declined to pay Stryijo tlio sum of 
fifty pounds which fie demanded for liis 
labour, but alleged that they lind ‘bought 
outright' all the manuscripts from flicks 
{Oat. cf Manuscripts in Ltbr, of Unio, of 
Canibr. v. 182). As Ilioks wn.s doolarod a 
lunatic in 1699 {Laiisd. MS, 814, f. 36), liis 
representatives probably knew nothing of tlio 
manuBciipts, and Strype, altliougli lie wu.s 
aware of the agreement botwoeu Ilioks owl 
Ohiswell, kept them. In 1711 he sold the 
Foxe papers to Robert Harley, aflonvivnlH 
earl of Oxford (1001-172-1) [q. v.], who 
complained of their defectivo condition 
(Marl. MS. 3782, now 8781, ff. 120-37); 
Aese are among the Ilarleiau raanuRcripts in 
the British Museum, On Strypu's doatli his 
representatives sold tiio romaimliT, amount¬ 
ing to 121 in folio, to James West [q, v.] 
They were eventually bought by tlio Marquis 
of Lansdowne in 17/2, and now form jmrt i, 
of the Lansdowne collection, also in tlio 
British Museum. 

Strypa’s lack of literary stylo, unskilful 
selection of materials, aud unmethodical ar¬ 
rangement render his books tiroaomo to the 
last degree. Even in his own day his cum¬ 
brous appendixes caused him to bo nicknamed 
the ‘ oppendix-monger.’ Ilia want of oritioal 
faculty led him into serious errors, suoli ns 
the attribution 1 o Edward VI of the founda¬ 
tion of many schools which had oxistnd long 
before that king’s reign (of. LnAoir, English 
SoAools at the lieformatwi, 1897). Nor was 
he by any means a trustworthy dociphorur 
if the documents he piiutod, especially of 
hose written in Latin. But to studontB 
if the ecclesiastical and political history 
if England in_ tho sixteenth century tho 
Tist accumulations of facts and documents 
•f which his books consist render them of 
ho utmost value. The most inmortaut of 
Strype’s publications are: 1, * Momoriols 
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of Thomas Ciaiuuei, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’ (with appendix), 2 pts. fol. 109A 
Another edit., 3 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1848- 
1864, issued under the auspices of the Ec¬ 
clesiastical History Society, was severely 
criticised by Samuel Eoffey Maitland [q. vij 
in the ‘ British Magazine ’ for 1848. Of other 
editions one, 'ndth notes by P. E. Barnes, 
2 vols. 8vo, London, 1863, may be men¬ 
tioned. 2. ‘The Life of the learned Sir 
Thomas Smith,’ 8vo, 1698. 3. ‘ Historical 

Collections of the Life and Acts of John 
Aylmer, Lord Bishop of London,’ 8vo, 1701. 
4. ‘ The Life of the learned Sir John Cheke 
with his] Treatise on Superstition ^trons- 
oted from the Latin by William Blstob], 
8vo, 1706. 6. ‘Annals of the Reformation 
in England,’ 2 pts. fol. 1709-8. (‘ Second 
edit., being a continuation of the “ Annals,’[ ’ 
4 vols. foL 1726-81 1 Srd edit., with addi¬ 
tions, 4 vols. fol. 1733, 87, 31). 6. ‘The 
History of the Life and Acts of Edmund 
Qrindal, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 2 pts. 
fol. 1710. 7. ‘ The Life and Acts of Mat¬ 
thew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 
2 pts. fol. 1711. 8. ‘ The Life and Acts of 
Jonn Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury,' 
2pts. fol. 1718,17. 9. ‘Ecclesiastical Me¬ 
morials,’ 3 vols. fol. 1721 (reissued in 1738). 
All the above works were reprinted at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 19 vols. 8vo, 
1812-24, with a general index by R. F. 
Laurence, 2 vols. 8vo, 1828 (for criticisms on 
this edition see Gent Mag. 1848, i. 47 et 
seq.) 

Strype was also the author of a number of 
single sermons published at various periods. 
He likewise edited vol. ii. of Dr. John Light- 
foot’s ‘ Works,’ fol. 1084, and ‘ Some genuine 
Remains’ of the same divine, ‘with a large 
preface concerning the author,’ 8vo, 1700. 
To ‘ The Harmony of the Holy Gospels,’ 8 vo, 
1706, a posthumous work of his cousin, James 
Bonnell [q. v.], he furnished an additional 
preface; while to vol. ii. of Bishop White 
Ksnnett’s ‘ Complete History of England,’ fol. 
1706 and 1719, he contributed now notes to 
the translation of Bishop Erancis Godwin’s 
‘ Annals of the Reign of Queen Mary.’ More 
important work was his edition of Stow’s 
‘Survey . . . brought down from 1083 to tho 
present time,’ 2 vols, fol. 1720 (another edit., 
called the ‘ sixth,’ 2 vols. fol. 1764, 66), on 
which he laboured for eighteen years {Hist, 
MSS. Oonrn. 8th Rep. pp. 2S6, 260), It is 
invaluable for general reference, although 
Strype’s interference with the original text 
tenders it of little account with anti^ories. 

His portrait, en^aved by George Vertue. 
is prefixed to his ‘Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ 
1733, 


[Biogr.Biit. 1763, vi. 3847; Lyaonss Environs, 
vols, ill. ir.; Homnt’s Essex; Stow's Survey, 
ad. Strype; Gent. Mag. 1784 i. 247, 436, 1791 
i.22S, 1811 i. 413; Letters of Eminent Literary 
Men (Camd. Soo), pp. 177, 180; Remarks of 
Thomas Heame (Oi^. Hist. See.), who con¬ 
sidered him an ‘injudicious vniter;’ Cat. of 
Lansdowno M.8S. 1802, preface, and index; Cat. 
of MSS. in Library of Univ. of Cambridge, vols. 
iv. T. ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Brit. Por¬ 
traits, p. 2S1; Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. 
iii., pref.; MaiHind's Bemarks, 1848 (the manu¬ 
script is in the Library of Univ. of Cambridge); 
Maitland’s Notes on Strype, 1858; Moens's Beg, 
of London Dutch Church in Austin Priare, 1884; 
A. W. Crawley Boevey’s Perverse Widow; other 
letters to and from Strype not mentioned in the 
text are in Brit. Museum, Harl. MSS. 3781, 
7000, Birch MSS. 4163,4253,4276,4277 (mostly 
copies). Cole MSS. 6831-6-40-52-3-66; Addit. 
MS. 28104, f. 23, Stowe MS. 746, tf. 106, 111; 
while many of bit miscellaneous colloctious, 
some in ehorthiind and scarcely any of impor¬ 
tance, are in the Lansdowne MSS.; other letters 
are to be found in Coxo’s Cat. Cod, MSS. Bihl. 
Bodl.pt. iv. p, 1126, pt.7.faBc. ii,p. 030; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 0th Eep. p. 470; will of John 
Strype, tho elder, in P. 0. 0. 8 Essex; will of 
Hester Strype in P. 0. 0.15 Mice.] G. G. 

STRZBLEOKI, Sm PAUL EDMUND 
DD (1706-1873), Australian explorer, known 
as Count Strzeleoki, of a noble Polish family, 
was born in 1796 in Polish Prussia. He was 
educated in part at the High School, Edin¬ 
burgh. When he came of age he finally 
abandoned his native country, and, encou¬ 
raged by friends in England, commenced in 
1834 n oomne of travel in the remote East. 
On bis way back from China he called in at 
Sydney in April 1839, and was introduced 
to the goveruor of New South Wales, Sir 
George Gipps, who persuaded him to uuder- 
toke the exploratiou of the interior. _ Fol¬ 
lowing in the footsteps of Sir Thomas Living¬ 
stone MitoheU [q. v.], he devoted himself 
especially to the scientific examination of 
the geology and mineralogy, flora, fauna, 
and ^ori^nes of the Great Darling Range, 
conducting all these operations at his own 
expense. Upon completing the survey of 
the Darling Range, Strzde& and his party, 
including James Macaxthui and James 
Riley, decided not to return to Sydney, 
but struck out upon a spur of the range 
leading southwards into Victoria. On their 
way, on 7 March 1840, they unexpectedly 
encountered the prospecting party of Angus 
MacMUlan [q. v.T The latter nad named the 
district, distingmdied by its grand scenery 
and mild climate, Caledonia Australis; but, 
at the suggestion of Strzelecki, it was re¬ 
named Gippslond, Upon leaving Moo* 
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Lilian's camp, with pioviaiona running 
short the count and his men attempted to 
reach Melbourne by a short cut across the 
ranges. They had to abandon their paclr- 
horses and all the botanical and other 
specimens, and fortwenty-two days literally 
cut their way through the scrub, seldom 
advancing more than two_ miles a day, and 
being in a state of storvation. Their clothes 
were torn piecemeal away, and their flesh 
was lacerated by the sharp lancet-like 
brambles of the scrub; but they succeeded 
in reaching Melbourne by the middle of 
May. During this memorable journey 
Strzelecki discovered in the Wellington 
district, two hundred miles west of Sydney, 
a large quantity of gold-bearing quartz. 
He mentioned to Grippa upon his return to 
Sydney the probable existence of a rich 
goldfield in the locality; but the governor 
earnestly requested him ‘ not to make the 
matter generally known for fear of the 
serious consequences which, considering the 
condition and population of the colony, 
were to be apprehended from the cupidity 
of the prisoners and labourers.’ The first 
otEcial notice of the discovery of gold in 
Australia was thus actually entombed for 
twelve years in a parliamentary paper, 
framed upon a report communicated by 
Gipps; and it was not until 1861 that the 
rich deposits were turned to practical ac¬ 
count by Edward Hammond Hargraves 
and others. The priority of the discovery 
undoubtedly belongs to Strzeleoki. 

The explorer returned to London in 1843, 
and two years later issued his ‘Physical 
Description of ITew South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, accompanied by a Geologi¬ 
cal Map, Sections, and Diagrams, and 
Figures of the Orronic Remains ’ (London, 
8vo). The work, mough lacking in arrange¬ 
ment and power of presentation, contains 
most valuable statistical information; it is 
dedicated to the author’s friend. Sir John 
Franklin, The plates were engraved by 
James De Carle Sowerby [q. v.] The fact of 
the discovery of gold was suppressed in ful¬ 
filment of a promise made to Governor G-ipps, 
hut a few specimens of the auriferous quartz 
were taken to Europe, and, having been 
analysed, fiilly confirmed Strzeleoki’s views, 
which were further corroborated by the 
rainion of Murchison and other geologists. 
He count was not tempted to renew his 
colonial experiences. _ About 1860 he was 
naturalised as a British subject through 
the good offices of Lord Overstono. He 
was selected as one of the commissioners 
for the distribution of the Irish famine 
relief fund in 1847-8, was created O.B. in 
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consideration of his services (31 Nov, 1848), 
was consulted by tile governmont upon 
ttffaii-s relating to Australia, and assisted in 
promoting emigration to tho Australian 
colonies. He accompanied Lord Lyons to 
the Crimea in 1866, and became an active 
member of the Crimean army fund com¬ 
mittee. He was elected F.K.S, in Juno 
1853, and was created D.C.L. by tlio uni¬ 
versity of Oxford oil 30 June 1800. JTo 
was made a K.O.M.Q'. on 00 Juno 1800, 
and died in Savile Row, London, on 6 Oct. 
1873. His name is commemorated in tho 
Strz^ecki range of hills in tho district of 
Western Port, Victoria, by the Strzoloeki 
creek in South Australia, and by sovcral 
^ecies among Australian fauna and flora. 
By way of a supplement to his ‘ Pliysienl 
Description,' he published in 1860 a brief 

C Met giving an account of liis originnl 
rery of gold in New South Walos. 
[Foster’s Alumni Oxoii, 1711-1830; Ann. 
fieg. 1878; Times, 7 and 17 Out. 1873 ; Filiiir's 
Cyclopwdia of Anetralivsia, Molbourno, 1881, 
pp. 580-1 ; MeynsU’s Austrolivsiiin Riogriipliy; 
Calvert’s Exploration of AiistrivHa. i. 11)0; West- 
garth’s Colony of Victoria, p. 3Ip; Bimp‘'on’H 
Many Memories, 1808 j Fraser’s Dio at lilihiuu; 
Edinburgh Review, July 1802; Brit, Mus, Cat.] 

Ti 8. 

STTJAET. [See also SinvAui', Sthwauh, 
and Stbwaut,] 

STDAET, Sib ALEXANDER (1826- 
1880), premier of New South Wales, son of 
Alexander Stuart of Edinburgli, whs boru in 
that city in 1826, and educated at Edin¬ 
burgh Academy and University. Einhark- 
ing on a commercial career, ho wont into a 
merchant’s office in Glasgow, llien to Hulfahl 
as manager of the North of Ireland Liiioii 
Mills, and in 1816 to India, whence, not 
finding the climate suit iiim, ho movod to 
New Zealand, and evontimlly iii 1861 to Now 
South Wales. After about a year on llm 
goldfields Stuart hcoanie in Doeombov J863 
assistant secretary to the Bank of Now Soutli 
Wulee; in 1864 ho was mado 80 (‘rolary and 
inspector of colonial branelios. Ills iibilit ios 
attracted the notice of tho head of tho firm 
of Towns & Co., which ho joined in 1866 as 
a partner, 

H 1874 Stuart for tho firet tirao appoared 
in public life as the champion of tho uonomi- 
nationnl system in primary odnoation, and 
ae tho ally of Frederick Barker [q, v.], bishop 
of Sydney. In Docemhor 1874 ho oiiterod 
the colonial parliament as mombor for East 
Sydney. On 8 Feb. 1876 ho bocamo tronsuret 
in the ministry of Sir John RoborlHon [fl.v.l, 
holding that post till 21 March 1877, when 
‘he ministry went out. In 1877 ho was re- 
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elected for East Sydney, but resigned in March 
1879, upon appointment as agent-general for 
the colony in London, though he did not, 
after all, take the post up. At the general elec¬ 
tion of 1880 hewasreturned for llawarra,and 
became leader of the opposition against the 
Paikes-UoheYtson. ministry, defeating them 
on the land bill of 1882 [see under Robbbx- 
BOit, Sib Jons]. The ministry dissolved par¬ 
liament and was defeated at the polls, and 
Stuart on 6 Jan, 1883 became premier. 
He at once, and without adopting the usual 
formal methods, arranged for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of inquiry into the land 
laws, and in October brought in a land bill, 
based on their recommendations, which was 
discussed with heat and acrimony during the 
longest session on record in New South 
Wales, and finally passed into law in Oc¬ 
tober 1884 The question of regulation of 
the civil service was the other principal 
matter which had Stuart’s personal attention 
in that session, but at the end of the year 
the question of Australian federation was 
much debated, and he was a member of the 
conference which drew up a scheme of federa¬ 
tion. Early in 1886 he had a sudden para¬ 
lytic stroke, and after a holiday in New 
{Zealand he came back to office so enfeebled 
that on 6 Oct. 1886 he retired, lie was then 
appointed to the legislative council, and later 
in the year became executive commissioner 
for the colony for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition of 1886 j after being publicly en¬ 
tertained at banquets at Woolongong and 
Sydney, he came to England to carry out his 
special service, but died in London, after the 
opening of the exhibition, on 16 June 1886. 
iffiie legislative council adjourned on hearing 
of his death; but in the assembly Sir Henry 
Farkes successfully opposed a similar motion. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 18 .Tune 1836; Now 
South Wales Pari. Debates, passim ] 0. A. H. 

STUART, ANDREW (d. 1801), lawyer, 
was the second son of Archibald Stuart of 
Torrance in Lanarkshire (d, 1767), seventh 
son and heir of Alexander Stuart of Tor¬ 
rance. His mother, Elizabeth, was daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Andrew Myreton of Gogar, hart. 

Andrew studied law, and became a mem¬ 
ber of the Scottish bar. He was engaged 
by James, sixth duke of Hamilton, as tutor 
to his children, and through his influence 
was in 1770 ^pointed keeper of the signet 
of Scotland. When the famous Douglas hiw- 
sult arose, in which the Duke of Hamilton 
disputed the identity of Archibald James 
Edward Douglas, first baron Douglas [q.v.], 
and endeavoured to hinder his succession to 
the family estates, Stuart was engaged to 


conduct the case against the claimant. In the 
oom-se of the suit, which was finally decided 
in the House of Lords in Eebruary 1769 in 
favour of Douglas, he distinguished himself 
highly, butsomuch feeling arose between him 
and EdwardThurlow (afterwards LordThur- 
low), the opposing counsel, that a duel took 
place. After the decision of the case Stuart 
m 1773 published a series of ‘Letters to 
Lord Mansfield’ (London, 4to), who had 
been a judge in the case, and who had very 
strongly supported the claims of Douglas, 
In these epistles he assailed Mansfield for 
his want of impartiality with a force and 
eloquence that caused him at the time to be 
regarded as a worthy rival to Junius. 

From 1777 to 1781 he was occupied with 
the afthirs of his younger brother. Colonel 
James Stuart (d. 1793) [q.v.],who had been 
suspended from his position by the East India 
Company for the arrest of Lord Pigot, the 
governor of the Madras presidency [see PiaoT, 
Geob&h, Baemt Piqot], He published 
several letters to the directors of the East 
India Company and to the secretary at war, 
in which his brother's case was aet forth with 
great clearness and vigour. These letters 
called forth a reply from Alexander Dul- 
rymple [q. v.] 

On 28 Oct. 1774 Stuart was returned to 
parliament for Lanarkshire, and continued 
to represent the county until 1784. On 
6 July 1779, under Lord North’s administra¬ 
tion, he was appointed to the board of trade 
in place of Bamber Gascoyne, and continued 
a member untU the temporary abolition of 
the board in 1782. On 19 July 1790 he re¬ 
entered parliament, after an absence of six 
years, as member for Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, for which boroughs he sat until 
his death. 

On 23 March 1796, on the death of hie 
elder brother, Alexander, without issue, 
Andrew succeeded to the estate of Torrance, 
and on 18 Jan. 1797 on the death of Sir 
John Stuart of Oastlemilk, Lanarkshire, he 
succeeded to that prOTerty also. In 1798 he 
publiehed a ‘Genealogical History of the 
Stewarls ’ (London, 4to), in which he con¬ 
tended that, failing the royal line (the de¬ 
scendants of Stewart of DamlOT), the head 
of all the Stuarts was Stuart of Oastlemilk, 
and that he himself was Stuart of that ilk, 
heir male of the ancient family. This asser¬ 
tion provoked on anonymous rejoinder, to 
which Stuart replied in 1799, He died in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, London, on 18 May 
1801, without an heir male. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Stirling 
of Ardochj hart. After his death in 1804 she 
married Sir William Johnson Pulteney, fifth 
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baronet of Wester Hall. By ter Stuart tad 
three daughters. The youngest, Charlotte, 
in 1880 married Eotert Harmgton, younga 
sou of Sir .Tohn Edward Harmgton, eighth 
baronet of lUdlington in Eutland ; throi^t 
her, on the death of her elder rasters, the 
estate of Torrance descended to its present 
occupier. Colonel Kobert Edward Harington- 
Stuart, while Cnstleinilk reverted to the 
family of Stirling-St.uort, descendants of 
William Stirling of Keir and Cawder, who 
married, in 1781, Jean, daughter of Sir John 
Stuart of Castlemilh. . , v 

Andrew Stuart’s portrait was painted by 
Hevnolds and engraved by Thomas Watson 
(d.'l781) Jq. V.] Some notes made by him 
in July 1789 on charters in the Scottish 
College at Paris are preserved in the Stowe 
MSS. at the British Museum, No. 661, f. 66. 

[Stuirt’a 'Works; Edinburgh Mag. 1801, i. 
414; Gent. M,ig, 1801, i. 574, ii. 670; Eoster’a 
Scottish Meml'ersof Piirlument, p. 322; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, p. 268; Bnrbe’s Visitation of 
Seats of Noblemen nnil Gentlemen, 2nd ser. 
ii. 68-7; Walford's County Pimilies of the 
United Kingdom, 1808, pp. 974, 883; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 8th ed. ii. 1929-80; Bromlay'e 
Cat. of Engr. Portraits, p. 381.] E. I, 0. 

STHART or STEWART, BERNARD 
or BfiRADLT, third Seioseub os AtTBiONT 
{1447f-1608], son of John, second seigneur 
of Aubigny, by Beatrice, daughterof Bdrault, 
Eeicneur of Apchier, was bom about 1447. 
Like his father and grandfather, Sir John 
Stuart or Stewart of Damley, first seigneur 
of Aubigny [q. v.], he was high in favour 
•with the French sovereign and was captain 
of the Scots guard. Occupying a position of 
ecial trust, and related to Scotland by ties 
descent and friendship, no more appro¬ 
priate envoy could have oeen chosen than 
he to an nounc e to James III the accession of 
Charles "ViU to the throne of France, and 
to sign on S2 March 1463-4 the treaty re¬ 
newing the ancient league between the two 
countries. Not improbably the seigneur of 
Aubigny was also the medium of communi¬ 
cation with a section of Soots lords who 
favoured the enterprise of the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond (afterwards Henry VH) against Ri¬ 
chard III; and in 1486 he was chosen to 
command the French troops who accom- 
p^ied Richmond to England, and assisted 
him to ■win his signal victory over his rival 
at Boaworth Field. In 1489 he was em¬ 
ployed by Charles in negotiating for the 
lele^ ol Louis, duke of Orleans (afterwards 
^uia XIT), then a prisoner in the tower of 
Bomges; but his career os a soldier dates 
properly Irom 1494. When Charles VIII in 
that year laid claim to the crown of the two 


Sicilies, he Bent the seigneur of Aubigny to 
set forth his claim to tho popo, aud while 
returning from his embassy ho received an 
order from the king of Fi-aiica to place him¬ 
self in command of a thousand horse, and 
lead them over the Alps, by tlio Saint Ber¬ 
nard and Simplon passes into Lombardy; 
and after taking part with the king in the 
conquest of Romagna that followed, ho iic- 
companied him in the triiunplinl ont.ry into 
Florence on 16 Nov. 1404, Thoroaftoi' ho 
was made governor of Calabria and lieu¬ 
tenant-general of the French ormy, and in 
June 1496 he gained a great vicliiry near 
Seminara over the king of Naples and Con- 
salvo de Cordoba, In 1400 he took part in 
the eonmaign of Louis XII in Italy, and on 
its conclusion was appointed governor of tho 
Milanese, with command of the Froiieh army 
left to garrison tho towns of north Italy. 
In. 1601 he completed the coiitpiost of Naples, 
of which he was then appointed governor. 
But after a few sueeosses in Calabria in 1602, 
he was completely defeated at Hemiuiira on 
21 April 1.503, and shortly lift erwards had 
to deliver himself up, when Im was impri¬ 
soned in the great tower of the (liistnl N novo 
at Naples ruitil set free by tho triico of 
11 Nov. In 1608 he was sent to Scotland 
to consult James IV regarding tho proposod 
marriage of the Princesso Olaudo with tho 
Duo d’Angoulfime. Tie was wulcoiiKid hy 
the king of Scots with honours n])))ro])riu1i> 
to his soldierly renown. Tie was plaond at 
tho same table with tho king, who called him 
the ‘father of war,’ and iiiimcd him judge in 
the tournaments which oelebraiodliiHaiTivaL 
William Dunbar also otilogispd his achiovo- 
ments in a poem of wolcomo, in whioli ho dn- 
scribed him as ‘tho princo of knighthood 
and the flower of chivalry.' But not long 
after Ms arrival lie was taken smldonly iU 
whilojourneyiiig from Eduihiirgh to Stirling, 
and died in the house of Sir John Forrester 
at Corstorphine. By his will, dal od 8 J line, 
and made during his last illness, ho divoclntl 
that his body should be buried in tlio church 
of the Blaokfriars, Edinburgli, i o the bi'othors 
of which order he bequeathed Hi., placing 
the rest of his property at the disposal of his 
executors, Matthew, earl of Lennox, and 
John of Aysoune, to bo bestowed by thorn for 
the good of his soul as they shoulld answer 
to God (Hist, MSS, Comm, Srd Hop. p, 
3^)- The seigneur composed a treatiso upon 
‘The Du^ of a Prince or General towards a 
conj[UMod Country,’ of which thoro exist 
copies in manusoripl in Lord Bute’s collec¬ 
tion and in the Bloliothbquo Natioiialo. 

By his first wife, Giiillomef te or Willol- 
minedeBoucardjhe had a daughter, Quyonne 
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Stuart, who married Philippe de Bragne, 
seigneur de Luat. By his second -wife, Anne, 
daughter of Guy de Maumont, seigneur or 
Saint-Quentin, he had a daughter Anne, 
married to her cousin, Robert Stuart, who 
became seigneur of Saint-Qucntiu in her 
right. 

A portrait of Bernard Stuart, after a medal 
by Niccolo Ppinelli, engraved from Heiss's 
‘ MSdailleurs de la Renaissance,’ forms the 
frontispiece of Lady Eliaabeth Gust’s ‘Stuarts 
of Aubigny.’ 

[Andrew Stuart's Genealogical Hist, of the j 
Stewarts; Forbcs-Leith'sScotsGuardsinPrance; 
Prancisque Michel's Les Ecossais en France; and 
especially Lady Elizabotb Gust's Stuarts of 
Aubigny.] T. P. H. 

STUART, Loni) BERNARD, titular 
Eabi, op LiOHPiBLn (1623 P-164B), bom 
about 1623, was the sixth son of Esm^, third 
dulte of Lennox (1679-1624) [see under 
Sitr.tBi, Ludovick, second Duke op Lmr- 
Noi]. His mother Kathorino (d. 1637), only 
daughter and heiress of Gorvase,lord Clifton 
of Loighton-Bromswold in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, was after her father's death in 1618 
Baroness Clifton in her own right. James 
Stuart, fourth duke of Lennox [q. v.l was 
his eldest brother. Bernard was brought up 
under the direction of trustees appointed by 
the king, having a distinct revenue assigned 
for his maintenance (Cal, Slate Papers, Bom. 
1623-5, p. 488). On 30 Jan. 1038-9 he ob¬ 
tained a license to travel abroad for three 
years (ib. 1638-9, p. 878). On the outbreak 
of the civil war in 1642 he was appointed- 
captain of the king’s own troop of lifeguards, 
and he was knighted on 18 April. 

Bernard was present at the battle of Edge- 
hill, 23 Oct. 1642, at which his brother 
George, lord D'Aubigny, was killed. On 
29 June 1644, at the head of the guards, he 
supported the Earl of Cleveland [see Wbni- 
WOBTII, TnoMA^ in his charge on the porlia- 
meutariaus at Gropredr Bridge, which re¬ 
sulted in the capture of WaUer’s park of ar¬ 
tillery. In 1646 Charles I designated him 
Earl of Lichfield; hut to such pecuniary 
straits was he reduced that he could not pay 
the necessory fees, and ISir Edward Nicholas 
[q. Y.] in consequence wrote to the king re¬ 
commending him to command his patent to 
pass without fees (ib, 1646-7, p. 111). Before 
anything was done, however, Bernard feR 
in battle. After the defeat at Nasehy, at 
which he was present, he accompanied Charles 
on his march to relieve Oheste^ and entered 
the town with the king on 23 Sept. On the 
following day, while Sir Marmoduke Lang- 
dale engaged the parliamentary forces on 
Rowton Heath, Stuart headed a sally from 


the city. For a time he was successful, hut 
he wae eventually driven back and slain in 
the rout that followed. ‘ He was,’ says Cla¬ 
rendon, ‘ a very faultless young man, of a 
most gentle, courteous, and afiahle nature, 
and of a spirit and courage invincible, whose 
loss all men exceedingly lamented, and the 
king bore it with extraordinary grief.’ He 
died unmarried, and his burial in Christ 
Church, Oxford, is recorded on 11 March 
1G45-6. A portrait of Lord John and Lord 
Bernard Stuart by Vandyok is in tbe posses¬ 
sion of the Duke of Richmond at Cobham 
Hall; it has been engraved by B. Thomson 
and by McArdeU. There was also a portrait 
of Bernard Stuart in the collection of the 
Duke of Kent, which was engravedby Vertue. 

[Doyle's Official Baronage; Clarendon’s Hist, 
of the Civil War, ed. Macray, 1888, ii. 348, 
368, iii. 367, iv. 116; Gardiner's Hist, of the 
Civil "War, ii. 346; G. E. C[okayno]'s Complete 
Peerage, v. 74; Stuart's Genealogical Hist, of 
the Stewarts, pp. 267, 276-7; Simms's Biblio¬ 
theca Staifoidlensis, p. 440; Lloyd’s Homoirs, 
1668, p. 351.] E. I. 0. 

STUART, CHARLES, sixth Duin op 
Lennox, third Duke op toHMONB, and 
tenth Sbisnepe p’AuBi&Nr (1639-1672), 
born in London on 6 Mar, 1088-9 (SloaneMS, 
1708, f. 121), was only son of George Stuart, 
ninth seigneur d’Aubigny, who was fourth 
son of Esmd, third duke of Lennox [see un¬ 
der Stuabt, Lpdo VICK, second Duke op Len¬ 
nox]. Charles Stuart's mother was Cathe¬ 
rine Howsj'd (d, 1660), eldest daughter of 
Thec^hilus, second earl of Sufl'olk, who, after 
the death of her husband, George Stuart, at 
Edgehill in 1642, married Sir James Leving- 
Btane, created Earl of Newburgh in 1660. 

Cn 10 Dec. 1645 Charles was created 
Baron Newbury and Earl of Lichfield, titles 
intended for his uncle, Bernard Stuart 
(1023 P-1646) [q.v.] In January 1668 he 
crossed to France, and took up his resi¬ 
dence in the house of his uncle, Ludovic, 
seigneur d’Aubigny (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1657-8, pp. 264, 816, 612, 661). In the fol¬ 
lowing year he fell under the displeasure of 
the council of state, and warrants were 
issued for seising his person and goods (ib, 
1669-60, pp. 98, 227, 229). This wounded 
him deeply, and when, after the Restoration, 
he sat in the Convention parliament, he 
showed great animosity towards the sup¬ 
porters of the Commonwealth. 

He returned to England with Charles II, 
and on the death of Ms cousin, Esm5 Stuart, 
on 10 Aug. 1060, he succeeded him as Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox [see under Stuabt, 
Jaues, fourth Duke op Lennox and first 
Duke op Riohuone]. In the same year 
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he Tvas created hereditary great ohamber- 
lain. of Scotland, hereditary great admiral ol 
Scotland, and lord-lieutenant of Doraet. On 
15 April 1661 he was invested with the 
order of the Garter, and in 1662 he joined 
M i d dleton in Scotland, where, according to 
Burnet, his extravagances and those of h« 
stepfather, the Earl of Newburgh, did much 
to discredit the lord high commissioner. 

T1i 6 Duts of Eichnioiid was an iMatiablo 
petitioner for favours from the crown, ai^, 
although he did not obtain all he desired, he 
was one of those who benefited most largely 
by Charles's proftision (Cal. State Papers, 
l)om. 1660-71, passim). Among other grants, 
on 28 April 1663 he received a pension of 
1 ,0001. a year as a gentleman of the had- 
chamber (ib. 1603^, pp. 89,121). The sun 
of the royal favour was, however, sometimes 
obscured, for in 1633 he was incarcerated in 
the Tower from 30 March to 21 A-pril on 
account of a difference with the king (fS. 
1604r-6, pp. 280, 281, 822). On the death 
of his uncle, Ludovic Stuart, he succeeded 
him as Seigneur D’Auhigny, and did homage 
by proxy to Louis XI v on 11 May 1070. 
On ^8 May 1606 he received the grant for 
himself and Ms heirs male of the dignity of 
Boron Cobham, and on 2 July, when the 
country was alarmed hy the presence of the 
Dutch iu the Thames, he was appointed to 
the command of a troop of horse (li. 1666- 
1660, pp. 417, 480). In July 1667, by the 
death of bis oousin, Ma^ Butler, countess of 
Arran, he became Lord Olifton de Leighton- 
Bromswold [see Sixtabt, Bebbabd, titular 
Eabl OB Liobbibld], and on 4 May 1668 
he was made lord lieutenant and vice admiral 
of Kent jointly with the Earl of Tyinchilsea 
(jb. 1667-8, pp. 304, 874, 398). 

Shortly b^re this the duke had taken a 
step which shook him very much iu the 
king’s favour—^his marriage, nam ely, in March 
1667, with Charles’s innamorata, ‘ La Belle 
Stuart'[see Stttabt or Sibwabt, Feaboes 
TeeesaJ. Richmond suffered less for his 
temerity than might have been anticipated, 
which 13 easUy explicable if Lord Dart¬ 
mouth’s assertion be true, that ‘after her 
marriage she had more complaisance than 
before, as King Charles could not forbear 
telling the Duke of Richmond when he was 
drunk at Lord Townshend’s in Norfolk.’ 

In 1671 he was sent as ambassador to the 
Danish court to persuade Denmark to join 
England and France in the projected attack 
on the Dutch. He died at Elsinore on 
12 Dec. 1672, and was buried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey on 20 Sept. 1673 (Prii. Mus. 
Addit, MS, 6292, f. 16). He was thrice 
married, hut had no children. His first wife. 


Elizabeth, was the oldest danghtor and co. 
heiress of Richard Rogors ol Bryniisloitt, 
Dorset, and the widow of Charles Cav®. 
dish, styled Viscount Mansfield. She died® 
childbed on 21 April 1661, and he matriej 
secondly, on 31 March 1662, Margiret| 
daughter of Laurence Banisfor of Pupet. 
ham, Buckinghamshire, and widow of Wii. 
linm Lewis of Blofchineton, O.vfordshitt 
She died in Decoinbcr 1006, and in Mitd 
lOGO-7 he married Frances Teresa Stewait 
By the duke’s death all his titles bocaiw 
extinct, except tho barony of Olifton 
Lelghton-Bromawold, which descended ti 
his sister Katherine. Oliiirlos II, howover, 
though not lineally doscendod from anyol 
the dukes of Lennox or Riohmoiul, yet u 
their nearest oollatornl heir malo was by ig. 
oisition post mortem, hold at Edinburgli og 

July 1680, declared tho nearest lioir malt 
(^Chancery liecords, Scotland, vol. xxxvii 
f. 211 i ap. SruABi, Oenealoi/. Hist. 17||| 
pp. 281-3). Those titles, having rovotteJ 
to the king, were bestowed by him in Augwi 
1676 on his natural son Uharli'S Ijennox, ilw 
duke of Richmond [q. v.] Tho duke's wllj 
dated 12 Jan. 1671-2, was proved on MW 
1672-8, and is printed in llio ‘ Arclueologii 
Cantiana’ (.xi. 261-71). 

'An Elegie on his Qraou tho illiistrioii! 
Charles Stuart’ was publishod in tho yen 
of Mb death, but is a work of sliglit raeiil 
Five volumes of his leltors and pajiers an 
among the additional inaniiscripts iu tk 
British Museum (Addit. MSS. 210-17-61). 

[G. E. C[okiiyno]'8 Poovngo; BiirnoL’s llin 
of his ovruTiinos, 1823, i. 231-7, 3 It), 130,32), 
Douglas’s Feeiage of 3uolUind, oil. Wood, 1811 
ii. 103 j Pppys's Diary; Kyulyn’s Diary ogl 
Letters I Aroliieologia Uuutiuua, xi. 231-81 
Cheater's Registers uf Wostniliistor Abbey, 
134, 166, 164, 182, 230; Stowe 1V18S. 200 1 
168, 380; Addit. Mas. 23II0 f. 106, 231211 
74, 23134 ff. 44,110, 26117 pusshn.J K. I.O. 

STUART, Sib OIIAIILES (1763-1801) 
general, fourth son of John Stuart, thirdeiil 
of Bute fq.T.], by Mary, only dauBhlord 
Edward 'ivorllay Mnnlagu, was born ii 
January 1763. IIo ontorod tho army in 17® 
as ensign in tho 37th foot, and in 1777 w» 
made lieutonant-colonol of the 2llth foot« 
Oameronians, with which lie aorvod durlll 
the American war. [ii 1780 lio was roLntnel 
M,P. for Boseiney in Cornwall, In 1783 bi 
was promoted colonel, and iu 1703 mejen 
general. In 1794 and 1796 ho was oniployei 
m the Mediterranean, and mado liinw 
master of Corsica, In Doconihor 1796 In 
was employed against tho Fronch in Porh 
gal, and secured it against invasion. El' 
turning homo in 1798,ho was made liouteawt' 
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general, and directed to take command of the 
British forces in Portugal and proceed with 
them to Minorca; and, landing on 7 Nor., 
compelled the Spanish forces, numhering 
three thousand seven hundred, to capitulate 
without the loss of a man. In recognition 
of his services he was on 8 Jan. 1799 in¬ 
vested with the order of the Bath, and the 
same year he was appointed governor of 
Minorca. Shortly afterwards he was ordered 
to Malta, where he captured the fortress of 
La Valelto. He died at Eichmond Lodge on 
26 March 1801. By his wife Louisa, second 
daughter and coheir of Lord Vere Bertie, ha 
had two sons, the eldest of whom, Charles 
[q. V.], became Baron Stuart de Eothesay. 

[Geut.Mag. 1801,i. 374 ; Anderson's Scottish 
Nation ] T. F. H. 

STUART, Sir CHARLES, Barou 
S inART nn Eothrsat (1779-1846), eldest 
son of Sir Charles Stuart [q. v.], general, by 
Louisa, second daughter and coheir of Lord 
VereBertie, was born on 2 Jan. 1779. Having 
entered the diplomatic service, he became 
joint chargd d’affaires at Madrid in 1803, 
and, being in 1810 sent envoy to Portugal, 
was created Count of Machico and Marquis 
of Angra, and knight grand cross of the 
Tower and Sword. On 20 Sept. 1812 he 
was made G.C.B. and a privy councillor. 
He was minister at the Hague 1816-16, 
ambassador to Paris 1816-w, and am¬ 
bassador to St. Petersburg 1811-46. On 
22 Jan. 1828 he was created Baron Stuart 
de Eothesayof the Isle of Bute. He died on 
6 Nov. 1846. Hie portrait, painted by Baron 
Girard, belonged in 1867 to his daughter, 
the Marchioness of Waterford (Cat. TMrd 
LoanExhib. No. 80), By his wife Elizabeth 
Margaret, third daughter of Philip Yorke, 
third oarl of Ilardwioke [q.v.], ho had two 
daughters—Charlotte (d. 1861), wife of 
Charles John, earl Canning [q. v.], and 
Louisa (d. 1891), wife of Henry, third mar¬ 
quis of Waterford. 

[Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 91-2j G. E. (Foknynej’s 
Complete Peerage.] T, F. H, 

STUART, DANIEL (1766-1846), iour- 
nalist, was born in Edinburgh on 16 Nov. 
1766, He was descended from the Stuarts 
of Loch Rannoch, Perthshire, who claimed 
kinship with the Scottish royal family. His 
grandfather was out in the ’16 and his father 
in the '45. In 1778 Daniel was sent to Lon¬ 
don to join his elder brothers, Charles and 
Peter, who were in the printing business. 
The eldest, Charles, soon left it for play¬ 
writing, and became the intimate Mend of 
George Colmanf hut Daniel and Peter lived 
together with their sister Catherine, who in 


February 1789 secretly married James (after¬ 
wards Sir James) Mackintosh [q. v.] She 
died in April 1796, Daniel Stuart assisted 
Mackintosh as secretary to the Society of 
the Friends of the People, whose object was 
the promotion of parliamentary reform. In 
1794 he published s pamphlet, ‘Peace and 
Reform, against War and Corruption,’ in 
answer to Arthur Young’s ‘The Example of 
France a Warning to Great Britain.’ 

Meanwhile, in 1788, Peter and Daniel 
Stuart undertook the printing of the ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Post,’ a moderate whig newspaper, which 
was then owned by Richard Tattersall [q.v.], 
and was at a low ebb. In 1796 Tattersall 
disposed of it to the Stuarts for 600/., which 
included plant and copyright. Within two 
years Stuart raised the circulation of the 
aper from 860 a day to a thousand, and gfra- 
ually converted it into an organ of the 
moderate tories. He had the entire manage¬ 
ment almost from the first. By buying in 
the ‘Gazetteer’ and the ‘Telegraph,’ by 
skilful editing and judicious management of 
the advertisements, and by the engagement 
of talented writers, he soonmade the‘Morn¬ 
ing Post ’ the equal of the ‘ Morning Chro¬ 
nicle,’ then the best dailypaper. Mackintosh, 
who wrote r^ularly for it in its earlier days, 
introduced Coleiidge to Stuart in 1797. 
Coleridge became a frequent contributor, and 
when, in the autumn of 1798, he went to 
Germany, Southey supplied contributions in 
his place. On Coleridge’s return it was 
arranged that he should give up his whole 
time and services to the ‘Morning Post’ and 
receive Stuart's largest salary, Stuai't took 
rooms for him in lung Street, Coveut Gar¬ 
den, and Coleridge told Wordsworth that he 
dedicated his nights and days to Stuart 

i WoRDSWOBTH, j&/eo/ Wordsworth, i. 160). 
loleridge introduced Lamb to Stuart; but 
Stuart, though he tried him repeatedly, de¬ 
clared that he ‘never could make anything 
of his writings,’ Lamb, however, writes or 
himself os having been closely connected 
with the ‘ Post ’ from 1800 to 1803 News¬ 
papers thirty-five years ago ’). Wordsworth 
contributed some political sonnets gra¬ 
tuitously to the ‘ Morning Post,’while under 
Stuart’s management. In August 1803 
Stuart disposed of the ' Morning Post ’ for 
26,000/., when the circulation was at the 
then unprecedented rate of four thousand 
five himdred a day. 

Stuart had meanwhile superintended the 
foreign inteUigenoe in the' Oracle,’ a tory 
taper owned by his brother Peter, and in 
.706 he hod pm-chased an evening paper, 
the ' Courier.’ To this, after his sale of the 
Morning Post,’ he gave his whole attention. 
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He carried it on with great success and in¬ 
creased the sale from fifteen hundred to 
seven thousand a day. The price was seven- 
pence, and second and third editions were 

I mblished daily for the first time. It cirou- 
ated largely among the clergy. From 1809 
to 1811 Coleridge was an intermittent con¬ 
tributor. An article which _ Stuart wrote, 
with Coleridge’s assistance, in 1811 on the 
conduct of the princes in the regency ques¬ 
tion provoked an angry speech from the 
Duke of Sussex in the House of Lords, 
llackintosh contributed to the ‘Courier’ 
from lb08 to 1814, and Wordsworth wrote 
articles on the Spanish and Portuguese 
navies. Southey also sent extracts from 
his pamphlet on the ‘ Convention of Cintra ’ 
before its publication. For his support of 
Addington’s government Stuart decuned a 
reward, desimg to remain independent. 
From 1811 he left the management almost 
entirely in the hands of his partner, Peter 
Street, tinder whom it became a ministerial 
organ. In 1817 Stuart obtained a verdict 
against Lovell, editor of the ‘ Statesman,’ 
who had accused him of pocketing six or 
seven thousand pounds belonging to the 
‘ Society of the Friends of the Peo^e.’ In 
1823 he sold his interest in the ‘Courier.’ 
Stuart, in a correspondence with Heniy Cole¬ 
ridge, contested the statements in Gilman's 
‘Life ’ and in Coleridge’s 'Table Talk ’ that 
Coleridge and his ftiends had made the for¬ 
tune of his papers ond were inadequately re¬ 
warded. Coleridge had no ground for dis¬ 
satisfaction while he was actively associated 
with Stuart, and Stuart gave Coleridge 
money at later periods. 

Jerdan contrasts Stuart’s decorous and 
ample life with the profuse expenditure of 
his partner Street. Stuart, however, tras fond 
of pictures. In 1806 he acquired Wilkie’s 
'Bund Fiddler’ for five guineas. After I 
withdrawing ftom the ‘ Courier,’ Stuart pin¬ 
ched Wykeham Park, Oxfordshire. He 
died on 35 Aug, 1846 at his house in Upper 
Harley Street. He married in 181S. 

Daniel’s brother, Fains SnrABTf^. 1788- 
1805), started the toiy paper called ‘The 
Oracle’ before 1788, and in 1788 set on foot 
the ‘Star,’ which was the first London 


made against the opposition, Grey carried a 
motion on 25 April that Peter Stuart be 
ordered to attend at the bar of the House of 
Commons. Next day Stuart ^ologised, hat 
was ordered into the custody or the sergeant- 
at-arms. He was discharged a few days 
later with a reprimand. 

[Gent. Mag. 1838 i. 486-92, 677-90. ii. 22-7, 
274-6, 1847 i. 90-1 ; Nichols’s lit. Illustp. 
viii. 618-19; Lit. Mem. of Living Authors, 
1798; Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Grant’s 
ifeffsp.iper Press, vol. 1 . eh. xiv.; Hunt’s Fonith 
Estate, ii. 18-32; Andrews’s Brit. Journalism, 
a. 36-6; Fox-Bourne's Engl. Newspapers, eh, 
ix-x.; Djkes Campbell’s Life of Coleridge; 
Biogr. Dramatica, i. 690, ii. Ill, 161, 166, 208, 
266, 303, 338 ; Gsnest’s Account of the Stage, 
vi. 205, 286 , 481.] G. Ln G. N. 

STUAET, Lord DUDLEY OOUTTS 
(1803-1864), advocate of the independence 
of Poland, horn in. South. Audley Street, 
London, on 11 Jon. 1S03, was eighth son of 
John Stuart, first marquis of Bute (1744- 
1814), and the only sou by his second wife, 
Frances, second daughter of Thomas Ooutts, 
banker. His father dying during his infancy, 
his education was superintended by las 
mother, and it was from her words and ex¬ 
ample that he acquired his strong feelings 
of sympathy for tne oppressed, lie was a 
member of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
graduated M.A. in 1833. Impressed with 
admiration of the character of me uncle, Sir 
Francis Buidett [q. v.], he stood for Arundel 
on liberal principles in 1880, and was re¬ 
turned without opposition. He waa re-chosen 
for Arundel at the general elections of 1881, 
1833, and 1835, but in 1837 was owosed bj 
Lord Fitzolan’s influence, and defeated by 
176 votes to 105. For ten years he had no 
seat in parliament, hut in 1847, Sir Charles 
Napier having retired, he became one of the 
candidates for the borough of Marylebone, 
was returned at the head of the poll, and 
retained the seat to his death. 

In 1831 Prince Adam Czartoryski visited 
England. Lord Dudley was greatly inte¬ 
rested in the account which that statesman 
gave of the oppression exercised in Poland 
by the Emperor Nicholas, which had driven 
the Poles to revolt, Soon after his interest 


evemng paper to appeu regularly. Until was further excited by the arrival in England 
1790 the‘Star’ was edited by Andrew Hac- ofmany members ofthelatePolish army, and 
donald [q. y,], and was earned on till 1831, in his place in parliament he was mainly in- 
Bums is said to have contemptuously refused 1 str umental in Staining a vote of 10,0001. for 
a weekly engagement in connection with it. the relief of the Poles. He 1lien attentively 
In the ‘ Oracle,’ m 1805, Peter published a studied the qwstion, and formed the con- 
stiong article in defence of Lord Melville viction that the aggressive spirit of Hussia 
[see Dusuab, Henet, first Vibcouht Mel- could he checked only by the restoration of 
viUiBj, who had recentlyr been impeached. Poland, At first he was associated in his 
In consequence of the insinuations which it agitation with Outler Fergusson, Thomas 
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Campbell (the poet), IVentwortli Beamont, 
and other influential men; but, death remov¬ 
ing many of them, he was left almost alone 
to fight the battle of the Poles. The grants 
made by the House of Commons year by 
year were not suillcient to support aU the 
victims of Bussian, Austrian, and Prussian 
cruelty, but Lord Dudley was indefatigable 
in soliciting public subscriptions, and when 
these could no longer be obtained, in re¬ 
plenishing the funds of the Literaiy Asso¬ 
ciation of the Friends of Poland by means 
of public entertainments. For many years 
annual balls were given at the Mansion 
House in aid of the association, when Lord 
Dudley was always the most prominent 
member of the committee of management. 

The labour attending these benevolent 
exertions was incredible, yet it was imder- 
tahen in addition to a regular attendance in 

E arliament and an incessant employment of 
is pen in support of the Polish cause. His 
views respecting the danger of Eussian 
aggression were by many laughed at as 
Mle dreams, and his ideas respecting the re¬ 
establishment of Poland were pronounced 
quixotic. In November 1854 he went to 
Stockholm in the hope of persuading the 
king of Sweden to jom the western powers 
in taking measures for the reconstruction of 
Poland, hut he died there on 17 Nov. 1864; 
his body was brought to England and buried 
at Hertford on 16 Dec. He married, in 1824, 
Christina Alexandrina Egypta, daughter of 
Lucien Hon^orte, prince of Conino; she 
died on 19 May 1847, leaving an only son, 
Paul Amadeus Francis Coutts, a captain in 
the 68th regiment, who died on 1 Aug. 1889. 

Lord Dudley printed a ‘Speech on the 
Policy of Bussin, delivered in the House of 
Commons,’ 1836; and an ‘Address of the 
London Literary Association of the Friends 
of Poland to the People of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ 1840. 

[Examiner, 25 Nov. 1864, p. 747; Gent. Mag, 
1855, i. 79-81; Times, 21 Nov. 1864, 16 Dee.; 
Illustrated London News, 1843 iii. 326 with 
portrait, 1846 xir. 124 with portrait; Bopoit 
of Proceedings of Annual General Meeti^ of 
the London Literary Association of the Friends 
of Poland, 1839 et seq.; Estimates of Sums re¬ 
quired to enable His Majesty to grant Belief to 
distressed Poles, Parliament^ Papers, annually 
1834-62.] G. 0. B. 

STITAHT, ESM£!, sixth Sbigitbus ob 
A uniGHT and first Duxu obLenbox (1642 P- 
1683), only son of John Stuart or Stewart, 
fifth seigneur of Aubigny, youngest son of 
John Stewart, third or eleventh earl of Len¬ 
nox [q. T.], by his wife, A tine de La Quelle, 
was born about 1642, and succeeded his 


father as seigneur of Auhigny iu 1667. In 
1676 he was engaged iu an embassy in the 
Low Countries (Cal. State Tapers, For. 
1676-8, No, 968); on 26 Nov. he was in¬ 
structed to go with all speed to the Duke of 
Alen^on and thank him in the name of the 
estates for his goodwill (iS. No. 1080); and 
a little later he was instructed to proceed to 
England (ih. No. 1036), 

After the partial return of Morton to 
power in 1579 the friends of Mary, whose 
hopes of triumph had been so rudely dashed 
by the sudden death of the Earl of Atholl, 
resolved on a special coup for the restoration 
of French influence and the final overthrow 
of Protestantism. _ As early as 16 May Leslie, 
bishop of Boss, informed the Cardinal de 
Como that the king ‘ had w’ritten to summon 
his cousin, the Lord Auhigny, from France ’ 
(Foebes-Ldith, Narrathes ^ Scottish Oa- 
thoUcs, p. 186). Ha waa_, however, really 
sent to Scotland at tho instigation of the 
Guises and as their agent. Calderwood 
stales that Auhigny, who arrived in Scot¬ 
land on 8 Sept., ‘ pretended that he came 
only to oonwatulate the yoimg king’s entry 
to his kingdom [that is, his assumption of 
the government], and was to return to France 
within short space ’ (History, iii, 457). But 
he did not intend to return. As early as 
24 Oct. De Castelnau, the French ambassador 
in London, announced to the king of France 
that he had practically come to stay, and 
would he created Earl of Lennox, and, as 
some think, declared successor to the throne 
of Scotland should theldngdie without chil¬ 
dren (Tbueei, HelaUons Tolitiquts, iii, 66). 
These surmises were speedily jnetified; in 
fact no more apt delegate for the task he had 
on hand could nave been chosen. If he de¬ 
sired to stay, no one had a better right, for 
he was the king’s cousin; and if he stayed, 
he was bound by virtue of his near kinship 
to occupy a place of dignity and authority, 
to whiw Morton couM not pretend, and 
which would imply Morton’s ruin. More¬ 
over his personal qualifications for the rdle 
entrusted to him were of the first order; he 
was handsome, accom^plished, courteous, and 
[what was of more importance), while he 
impressed every one with the conviction of 
his honesty, he was one of the adroitest 
Bohemere of hie time, with almost munatched 
powers of dissimulation. It was impossible 
for the young king to resist such a fascinating 
personality. On 14 Nov. 1679 he received 
nom the king the rich abbacy of Arbroath 
in commendam (Zsg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 1546- 
1680. No. 2920), and on 6 March 1679-80 
he obtained the lauds and barony of Tor- 
bolton (ib. No. 2970); the lands of Orookston, 
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Incbinnau, &e.,in Kenfrewshire No. 2791), 
and the lordship of Lennox [ib. No. 2972), 
liobert Stewart liaTin^ resigned these lands 
in his favour, and receiving instead the lord¬ 
ship of March. 

Playing for such high stakes, Lennox did 
not scruple to forswear himself to the utmost 
extent that the ciroumatances demanded. 
According to Calderwood, he purchased a 
from being troubled for a year for 
religion (History, iii. 400); but the mim- 
Eter^ of Edinburgh were so vehement in 
their denunciation of the ‘ atheists and 
papists ‘with whom the king consorted that 
the king was compelled to grant their reijuest 
that Lennox should center with them on 
points of religion (IIOTSIE, Memoirs, p. 26). 
This Lennox, according to the programme 
arranged beforehand with the Giiiaes, wil¬ 
lingly did; and undertook to give a final 
decisW by 1 June. As was to be expected, 
he on that day publicly declared himself to 
have been converted to protestantism (Heg. 
P. C. Scott, iii. 289); and on 14 July he 
panned a letter beginning thus : ‘It is not, 
I think, unknown to yon how it hath pleased 
Grud of his inWte goodness to call me by 
hi- grace and mercy to the knowledge of my 
salvation, since my coming in this land; ’ 
and ending with a ‘ free and humble ofihrof 
due obedience,’ and the hope ‘ to be partici- 
pent in all time coming ’ of their ‘ godly 
pravers and favours ’ (Calderwood, iii. 469). 
A little later he expressed a desire to have 
a mini'der in his house for' the exercise of 
true rehgion: ’ and the assembly resolyed to 
supply one from among the pastors of the 
French kirk in London (ib. p. 477). On 
13 Sept, he is mentioned as keeper of Dum¬ 
barton Castle (^ey. P. C. Seotl. iii. 800), 
and on 11 Oct. Lennox was nominated lord 
chancellor and first gentleman of the royal 
chamber. In the excessive deference he 
showed to the kirk Lennox was mainly ac¬ 
tuated by desire for the overthrow of Morton. 
Although regarded by Mary and the catholics 
as their arch enemy, Morton was secretly de¬ 
tested by the kirk authorities. His sole re¬ 
commendation was his alliance with Eliza¬ 
beth and his opposition to Mary; but the 
kirk having, as they thought, obtained a new 
ebampiou m Lennox, were not merely con¬ 
tent to sacrifice Morton,but contemplated his 
downfall and even his execution with almost 
opensatisfaction. "When Morton was brought 
before the council on 6 Jan. 1580-1 and ac¬ 
cused of Darnley’s murder, Lennox declined 
to vote one way or other, on the ground of 
his near relationship to the victim; but it was 
perfectlv wall known that the apprehension 
was made at his instance, and that Captain 


James Stewart (afterwards Earl of Arran 
[q. V.]) was merely his instrument. Ran¬ 
dolph, the English ambassador, had declined 
to hold communication with Lennox, on the 
ground that he was an agent of the pope 
and the house of Guise (Eandoliih to Wfl- 
singham, 22 Jan. 1680-1, quoted in Tjtlbb, 
ed. 1864, iv. 82), ns was proved by an inter¬ 
cepted letter of the archbishop of Glasgow 
to the pope; but Lennox had no scruple in 
flatly denying this, the king stating that 
Lennox was anxious for the fullest investi¬ 
gation, and would ‘refuse no manner of 
trial to justify himself from so false a slander’ 
(the king and council’s answer to Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph, 1 Feb. 1580-1, ib.) After the execu¬ 
tion of Morton on 6 June 1581 tho influence 
of Lennox, not merely with the king but in 
Scotland generally, had reached its zenith, 
So perfect was the harmony between him 
and the kirk that even Mary Stuart herself 
became suspicious that he might intend to 
betray her interests and throw in his lot 
with the protestant s (Ma ry 1 0 Beaton, 10 Sept. 
1661 in LABAXorp, v. 268); but the nss'i- 
rances of the Duke of Guise dispelled her 
doubts (li. p. 278). On 6 Aug. 1.381 be was 
created duke (Pey. P. 0. Scott. Hi. 41S), and 
on the 12th he was appointed master of the 
wardrobe. 

As early as April 1681 De Tnssis had, in 
the name of Mary, assured Philip II of 
Sjiain of the firm resolution of the youne 
kmg to embrace Roman Catholicism, and had 
sent an earnest request for a force to assist 
in effecting the proiected revolution. It was 
further prupo«ed that James should mean¬ 
while be sent to Spain, in order that he 
might be secure from attempts against his 
crown and liberty ; that he might be edu¬ 
cated in Catholicism, and that arrangements 
might be completed for his marriage to a 
Spanish princess. To the objection that 
Lennox,having special relations with France, 
might not be favourable to such a project, 
De Tassis answered that he was wholly de¬ 
voted to the cause of the Queen of Scots, 
pd ready if necessary to break with France 
in order to promote her interests (De Tassis to 
Philip II in Jtelations Politir/ues, y. 224-8). 
For the furtherance of these designs, Lennox 
prly in 1582 was secretly visited by two 
Jesuits, Creighton and Holt, who asked him 
to take command of an army to be raised by 
Philip II for the invasion of England, in 
order to set Mary at liber^ and restore Ca¬ 
tholicism, In a letter to De Tassis, Lennox 
expressed his readiness to undertake the 
execution of the project (ib. pp. 236-6); and 
in a letter of the same date to Mary he pro¬ 
posed that he should go to France to raise 
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troops for tliis purpose, but stipulated that 
her son, the prince, should retain the title of 
king' (i4. p. 237). Further, he made it a con¬ 
dition that the Buke of Guise should have 
the chief management of the plot (Be Tassis 
to Philip, 18 May, ib. p. 248^. The Buke of 
Guise therefore went to Paris, where he had 
a special interview with Creighton and Holt, 
when it was arranged that a force should he 
raised on behalf of Catholicism under pre¬ 
text of an expedition to Brittany («4. p. 264). 
Bifficiilties, however, arose on account of the 
timidity or iealonsy of Philip II, and the 
delay provei fatal. 

The fact was that after Morton’s death 
Lennox, deeming himself secure, ceased to 
maintain his submissive attitude to the kirk 
authorities, whose sensitiveness was not slow 
to take alarm. Thus, at the assembly held 
in October 1381 the king complained that 
"Walter Balcanquhal was reported to have 
stated in a sermon that popery had entered 
'not only in the court but in the king's hall, 
and was maintained by the tyrannv of a 
great champion who is called Grace’ (Oii- 
BEBWOOD, ill. 683). A serious quarrel be¬ 
tween the duke and Captain James Stewart 
(lately created Earl of Arran) lad also 
to dangerous revelations. .4s earl of Arran, 
the duke's henchman now deemed himself 
the duke’s rival. He protested against the 
duke's right to bear the crown at the meet¬ 
ing of parliament in October, and matters 
went so far that two separate privy councils 
were held—the one under Arran in the 
.abbey, and the other under the duke in Bal- 
jieith (ib. iii. 602-3; SronswooD, ii. 281). 
They were reconciled after two mouths’ ‘ vari¬ 
ance; ’ but meanwhile Arran,to ‘strengthen 
himself with the common cause,’ had given 
out ‘ that the quarrel was for religion, and 
for opposing the duke’s courses, who craftily 
sought the overthrow thereof’ (Srons- 
woon). After the reconciliation, the duke 
on 2 Bee. made another declaration of the 
sincerity of his attachment to protestantism 
(i?ep. P. C, Seotl. iii 431), but miscMef had 
been done which no further oaths could 
remedy. In addition to this the duke had 
come into conflict with the kirk in regard to 
Bobert Montgomerie, whom he had presented 
to the bishopric of Glasgow (Caltiebwood, 
iii. 677); and Arran and the duke, being 
now reconciled, did not hesitate to flout the 
commissioners of the assembly when on 
9 May 1682 they had audience of the king. 
On 12 July a proclamation was issued in the 
king’s name, in which the rumour that 
Lennox was a ‘ deviser ’ of ‘ the erecting of 
Papistrio ’ was denoimced as a ' malicious ’ 
falsehood, inasmuch as he had ‘ sworn in the 
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presence of God, approved with the holy 
action of the Lord’s Table,’ to maintain pro¬ 
testantism, and was ‘ ready to seal the same 
with his blood ’ {tb. p. 783). The proclama¬ 
tion might have been efiectual but for the 
fact that in some way or other the kirk had 
obtained certain information of the plot that 
was in progress (ib. p. 634). This informa¬ 
tion had reached them on 27 July through 
James Colville, the minister of Easter 
■\^''emyss, who had arrived from France with 
the Earl of Bothwell; and the news has¬ 
tened, if it did not originate, the raid of 
Buthven on 22 Aug., ivhen the king was 
seized near Perth by the protestant nobles. 

On learning what bad happened, the duke, 
who was at BaUceith, came to Edinburgh; 
and, after purging himself ‘ with great pro¬ 
testations that he never attempted anything 
against religion,’ proposed to the town coun¬ 
cil that they shomd write to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of Lotbian to come to Edin¬ 
burgh ‘ to take consultation upon the king’s 
delivery and liberty ’ (ib. p. 641); but they 
politely excused themselves from meddling 
in the matter. Next day, Sunday the 
26th, James Lawson depicted in a sermon 
‘the’duke’s enormities’ (ib. p. 642); and, 
although certain noblemen were permitted 
to join him, and were sent by him to hold a 
conference with the king, the only answer 
they obtained was that Lennox ' must depart 
out of Scotland within fourteen days ’ (ib. 
p. 647). Leaving Edinburgh on 6 Sept. 1582 
on the pretence that he was ‘ to ride to Bal- 
keith, the duke, after he had passed the 
borough muir, turned westwards, and rode 
towards Glasgow ’ (ib. p. 648), On 7 Sept, a 
proclamation was made at Glasgow for¬ 
bidding any to resort to him except such 
as were m iudud to accompany him to France, 
and forbidding the captain of the castle of 
Bumbnrton to receive more into the castle 
than he was able to master and overcome 
(f4.) At Bumbarlon the duke on 20 Sept, 
issued a declaration ‘ touching the calumnies 
and accusations set out against him ’ (ib, p. 
666 ). Meanwhile he resolved to wait at 
Bumbartou in the hope of something turn¬ 
ing up, and on the 17th he sent a request to 
the king or n ‘prorogation of some few 
days'(i6. p. 678). A little later he sent to 
the king for liberty to go by England (»6. p. 
689); but his intention was to oiwanise a 
plot for the seizure of the king, which was 
accidentally discovered. The king, it is said, 
earnestly desii'ed that the duke might be 
permitted to remain in Scotland; but was 
‘ sharply threatened by the lords that if he 
did not cause him to depart he should not 
be the longest liver of them all ’ (Foebes- 
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Leith, Narrative of Scottish Cutholies,v. 188). 
Finally, after several manoeuvrings, Lennox 
did set out on 21 Deo. from Dalkeith on his 
journey south (Caidebtvood, iii. 693). On 
reaching London he sent vrord privately to 
Mendoza, the Spanish amhosaador, that he 
would send his secretn^ to hiin secretly to 
gi'ce him an account oi affairs in Scotland 
\Cal, State Papers, Spanish, ii. 435); and 
the information given to Mendoza was that 
Lennox had been obliged to leave Scotland 
in the ffrst place in consequence of a promke 
made by Ixing James to Dlizaheth, and in 
the second place in consequence of the 
failure of the plot arranged for the rescue 
of the king from the Ruthven raiders on his 
coming to the castle of Blackness (t&. p. 438). 
On 14 Jan. 1583 Lennox had on audience 
of Ehzaheth, who ‘charged him roundly 
with such matters as she thought culpable * 
{Cal, State Papers, Scottish, pp. 4S1-2); 
but of course the duke, without the least 
hesitation, affirmed his entire innocence, and 
appears to have succeeded in at least ren¬ 
dering Elizabeth doubtful of his catholic 
leaning, '^‘alaingham endeavoured through 
a spy, Fowler, to discover from Mauvisslere 
the real religious sentiments of the duke; 
but as the duke had prevaricated to Mau- 
vissibre—assuring him that James was so 
constant to the reformed faith that he would 
lose hb life rather than forsake it, and de¬ 
claring that he professed the same faith as hb 
royal master—wabingham succeeded only 
in deceiving himself (Tzheb, iv. 66-7). 

Early in 1583 Lennox arrived in Paris, 
resolved to retain the mask to the last. 
On the duke’s secretory being asked hy 
Mendoza whether hb master would pro¬ 
fess protestantbm in France, he replied that 
he had hcen specially instructed hy the duke 
to teU Mendoza that he would, in order that 
he might signify the same to the pope, the 
king of Spain, and Queen Mary {Cal. State 
Papere, Sponbh, ii. 439). For one reason he 
had not given up hope of letuiuing to Scot- 
bud; and, indeed, although in very had 
healtdi, he had ‘schemed out a plan’of the 
success of which he was veiy sanguine (De 
Tasab to Philip IT, 4 May, iu Tbulbi, v. 
265). He did not live to begin its execu¬ 
tion ; hut, in order to lull the Scots to se¬ 
curity, be at hb death on 26 May 1683 con¬ 
tinue to profess himself a convert to the 
faith which he was doing hb utmost to sub¬ 
vert. He abo gave directioas that while 
hb body was to be buried at Aubigny, his 
heart should be embalmed and sent to the 
king of Scots, to whose care he commended 
his children. An anonymous portrait of 
Lennox belonged in 1805 to the Earl of 


Home (Cat, Pi'rst Loan JEvhib. No. 469). By 
his wife, Catherine da Dabac d’Entragues, 
Lennox had two sons and three daugh¬ 
ters: Ludoviok, second duke [q.v.]; Esmfi, 
third duke j Henrietta, married to George, 
first marquis of Huntly: Mary, married to 
John, earl of Mar j and GahrieUe, a nun. 

[Cal. State Papers, For., Ehz., Scot,, and 
Spaaish; Tealet’s Relations Folitiques ; Forbes- 
Leith’s NarratiTss of Scottish Catholics ; Hsg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot.; Reg. Privy Council Scot!, 
Labauoff’s Letters of Mary Stuart; Histories 
by Calderwood and Spotiswood; Moysio's iUii- 
moirs and History of Xing James the Sext 
(Bannatyne Club); Bowes’s Oorrflspon(lenca(Sur- 
tees Soo.}; Lady Elizabeth Cast’s Stuarts of 
Aubigny; Sir William Fraser’s Lonaox; Don- 
gbs’s &ottbh Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 99-100.1 

T. F. H. 

STHAHT or STEWART, FRANCES 
TERESA, Duchess oe Richmonb aitb Leit. 
HOI (1647-1702), ‘ La Bells Stuart,’ born on 
8 July 1647 {Sloane MS. 1708, f. 121), wns 
elder daughter of "Walter Stewart, M.D. Hst 
father, who took refuge in Franco after 1649, 
andseemsto have been attached to thehouso- 
hold of the queen dowager, Henrietta Maris, 
was third son of Walter Stewart or Stuart, 
first lordBlantyreJ^. v.] Her younger aistet, 
Sophia, married Henry Bulkol(W> master of 
the household to Charles II and James II, 
and brotherof Richard Bulkeley [q. v.] j and 
hersbter’BdaughtQcAnue,‘LaBelleNanette,’ 
was the second wife of James, duke of Ber¬ 
wick (see Fctziaues, Jauks ; cf. Douaus, 
Peerage of Scotland, ed. Wood, i, 214; 
Lodqzi, Peerage of Ireland, v. 26). 

Frances was educated in France, and im¬ 
bued with French taste, especially in matters 
of dress. Pepys relates that the French kbg 
cast his eyes upon her, and ‘ would fain have 
had her mother, who b one of the most oun- 
ning women in the world, to let her stay in 
France’ as an ornament to his court. Bat 
Queen Henrietta determined to send her to 
England, and on 4 Jan. 1602-S procured 
for the young beauty, ‘ la plus jolie fllle du 
monde,’ a letter of introduction to the re¬ 
stored monarch, her son (Bailioh, J2"c»- 
mWe-Anne, pp. 80 sq.^ Louis XIV con¬ 
tented himself with giving the young lady 
a farewell present. Early in 1663 she was 
appointed maid of honour to Catherine of 
Braganza, and it was doubtless her influenes 
which procured for her sister Sophia a place 
os ‘dresser’ to the queen mother, with a 
pension of 300/. a year {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1668, p. 98). Lady OasUemabs 
afibeted to patronise the newcomer, and 
Charles is said to have noticed her while 
she was sleeping in that lady’s apartment, 
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Early in July Pepys noted that the king had 
‘ become besotted with Miss Stewart, and 
wiU be with her half an hour together 
kissing her.’ ‘With her hat cocked and a 
red plume, sweet eye, little Boman nose and 
esoellent taile,’ she appeared to Pepys the 
greatest beauty he had ever seen, and he 
"fancied himself sporting with her with 
great pleasure’ (Pepts, ed. Wheatley, iii. 
:>0d). The Prench ambassador was amazed 
at the artlessness of her prattle to the king. 
Her character was summarised by Hamilton: 
‘ It was hardly possible for a woman to have 
less wit and more beauty.’ Her favourite 
amusements were blindman’s buff, hunt the 
slipper, and card-building. Buckingham 
was an ardent admirer; but her ‘simplicity’ 
proved more than a match for all his arti¬ 
fices. Ano ther aspirant was Anthony Hamil¬ 
ton [q. T.], who won her favour by holding 
two lighted tapers within his mouth longer 
than, any other cavalier could manage to 
retain one. He was finally diverted from 
his dangerous passion by Gramont. More 
hopeless was the cose of Prancis BIgby, 
younger son of George Digby, second earl of 
Bristol [q. v.], whom her ‘ cruelty’ drove to 
despair. Upon his death in a Bea-%ht with 
the Butch, Drydeu penned his once famous 
‘Farewell, fair Armida’ (first included in 
* Oovent Garden Brollery,' 1672, and parodied 
in some verses put into Armida’s mouth h^ 
Buckingham in the ' Behearsal,’ act iiu 
sc. 1). Hopeless passions are also rumoured 
to have been cherished by Johu Bcettiers, 
the medallist, and by Nathaniel Lee. 

The king's feeling for Miss Stewart ap¬ 
proached nearer to what may be called love 
than any other of his libertine attachments. 
As early as November 1003, when the queen 
was so ill that extreme unction was admini¬ 
stered, gossip was current that Charles was 
determined to marry the favourite (Jus- 
SBHAiTDj A French Ainbiusador, p. 88). It 
is certain that from this date his Jealousy 
was acute and ever on the alert. The lady 
refused titles, but was smothered with 
trinkets. The king was her valentine in 
166Ji, and the Bake of York in 1G6S. Yet 
Mias Stewart exasperated Charles by her 
unwillingness to yield to his importunities. 
Her obduracy, according to Hamilton, was 
overcome by tbe arrival at court of a calSche 
from France. The honour of the first drive 
was eagerly contested by tbe ladies of the 
court, indading even the queen, A bargain 
was struck, and Miss Stewart was the first 
to be seen in the new vehicle. 

In January 1667 Miss Stewart’s hand was 
sought in marriage by Charles Stuart, third 
duke of Bichmond and sixth duke of Len- 
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noi [q. V.] His second wife was buried on 
6 Jan. ]6o7, and a fortnight later he pre¬ 
ferred his suit to the hand of his ‘fair cousin.’ 
Charles, fearing to lose his mistress, offered to 
create Miss Stewart a duchess, and even under¬ 
took, it is said, ‘ to rearrange his seraglio.’ 
More than this, he asked Archbishop Shel¬ 
don in January 1667 if the church of England 
would allow of a divorce where both parties 
were consenting and one lay under a natural 
incapacity for having children (cf. Bcbnet, 
Own Tune, i. 453-4 ; CLA.itEXDOX', Cmtinua~ 
tion, ii. 478; Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 407). 
Sheldon asked time for consideration. In 
the meantime, about 31 March 1667, a 
rumour circulated at court that the duke 
and Miss Stewart had been betrothed (^Cal, 
State Papers, Bom. 1667, p. 570). A few 
days later, on a dark and stormy night. Miss 
Stewart eloped from her rooms in White¬ 
hall, joined the duke at the ‘ Beare by Lon¬ 
don Bridge,’ and escaped into Kent, where 
the couple were privately married (of. Latt- 
derdale Papers, ili. 131,140). Charles, when 
he learned the news, was beside himself 
with rage. He suspected that Clarendon 
(‘ that old Volpone ’) had got wind of his 
project of divorce through Sheldon, and had 
muted the Buke of Bi^mond to firustrate 
it by a prompt elopement. The suspicious 
I thus engendered led, says Burnet, to the 
king's resolve to take the seals from Claren- 
1 don. The story helps to explain the deep 
resentment, foreign to Charles’s nature, 
which he nursed against tha chancellor 
(Burnet’s account is confirmed in great 
measure by Clarendon’s letter of 16 Nov. 
1667 to the king in the ‘ Life; ’ of. Chkisild, 
Skttftesbury, ii. 8, 41; Ludlow, ii. 603). 

The duchess returned the king the jewels 
he had given her; but the queen seems to 
have acted as mediator (greatly preferring 
' La Belle Stuart ’ to any other of the royal 
favoarltes), and she soon returned to court. 
On 0 Julv 1663 she was sworn of Catherine’s 
bedchamber, and next month she and her 
husband were settled at the Bowling Green, 
Whitehall. In the same year she was badly 
disfigured by small-pox. Charles visited her 
during her Illness, and was soon more assi¬ 
duous than ever. The duke was sent out of 
the way—in 1670 to Scotland, and in 1671 
as ambassador to Benmark, In May 1670 
the duchess attended the queen to Cmais to 
meet the Buchess of Orleans, and in the 
following October on a visit to Andley End, 
where she and her royal mistress, dressed 
up in red petticoats, went to a country fair 
and were mobbed (see letter to B. Faston, 
ap. JoHir Ives, Sekct Papers, p. 39). The 
duke, her husband, died in Benmark, ab 
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Elsinore, on 12 Dec. 1672. His titles re¬ 
verted to Charles II, wlio allowed the duchess 
a small ‘ bounty ’ of IfiOf. per annum. Not 
wishing' to remain at Cohham HaU in Kent, 
she sold her life-interest therein to Henry, 
lord O’Brien ^ trustee for Donatua, his son 
by Katherine Stuart),for 3,8001. She appears 
to have continued for many years at court. 
She attended Queen Mary of Modena at her 
accouchement in 1688, and signed the certifi¬ 
cate before the council; and she ■was at the 
coronation of Anne. She died in the Homan 
catholic communion on 15 Oct. 1702, and ■was 
buried in "Westminster Abbey in the Duke of 
Hichmond's vault in Heniy TH's chapel on 
22 Oct. (Chesteb, iffy. p. ^50). Her effigy 
in wax, modelled by Antoine Benoist, may 
still be seen in the abbey, dressed in the robes 
worn by the duchess at Anne's coronation (cf. 
Gazette dee Beaux Arts, 1882, ii. 432 n.) 
From her savings and her dower she pur¬ 
chased the estate of Lethington, valued at 
50,0001., and bequeathed it on her death to 
her impoverished nephew, Alexander, earl 
of Blantyre {d. 1704), with a request that 
the estate might he named ' Lennox love to 
Blantyre.’ Lord Blantyre's seat is still called 
Lennoxlove (cf. Gboome, Gazetteer of Scot¬ 
land, iv. 496 j Ltttieem, v. 225). She also 
bequeathed annuities to some poor gentle¬ 
women friends with the bitrden of main¬ 
taining some of her cats j hence Pope’s satiric 
allusion in his fourth ‘ Moral Essay: ’ ‘ Die 
and endow a college, or a cat.’ The duchess’s 
fine collection of orimnol drawings by 
Da Vinci, Haphael, and other masters, to¬ 
gether with miniatures and engra'vings, was 
sold by auction at "IMiitehall at the ^ose of 
1702 {London Gazette, 17 Nov.) 

However vacuous vLa Belle Stuart’ ap¬ 
peared to he in youth, she developed in later 
life a fair measure of Scottish discretion. 
Her letters to her husband (in Brit. Mas. 
Add. MSS. 21947-8) give evidence of good 
sense and afiection. She maintained her high 
rank -with^ credit, and was kind to her re¬ 
tainers. Nat Lee, in dedicating to her his 
‘Theodosius’ (produced at Dorset Garden 
in 1680), speaks warmly of personal atten¬ 
tions to himself. 

‘La Belle Stuart' figures in numerous 
medals, notably as Britannia seated at the 
foot of a rock with the legend ‘ Favente Deo ’ 
in ‘ The Peace of Breda ’ medal (1667), by 
John Eoettiers [q. v.] (cf. Pepts, ed. Wheat- 
ley, 'vi. 96), and in a similar guise in the 
‘Naval Victories’medal (1667), with the 
legend, ‘Quatuor maria vindico,’ whence 
Andrew Marvell’s allusion to ‘female Stewart 
there rules the four seas ’ {Last Imtmotims 
to a Painter, p. 714). A qiecial medM was 


struck in her honour in 1667 with Britannia 
ou the reverse. Both medals and dies are in 
the British Jliiseum, where is also a further 
portrait in relief upon a thin plate of gold. 
Waller, in his epigram ‘upon the g<3den 
medal,’ has the line, ‘ Virtue a stronger guard 
than brass,’ in reference to Miss Stewart’s 
triumph over Barbara Villiers, duchess of 
Cleveland [q. v.] Thehalfpenny designedly 
John Hoettiers, bearing the figure of Bri¬ 
tannia on the reverse, first appeared in 1672, 
and there is no doubt that the_ Duchess of 
Hichmond was in the artist’s mind when he 
made the design (cf. Mohtagtj, Copper 
Coinage England, 1893, pp. 38-9; cf, 
Fobeeron, Louise de JSeroualle). 

Of the numerous portraits, the best are 
the Lely portrait at "Windsor (e^aved by 
Thomas Watson, and also byS. Ereemau in 
1827for Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Beauties’); another 
by Lely, as Pallas, in the Duke of Hichmond's 
collection (engraved by J. Thomson); as a 
man, by Johnson, at Kensington Palace 
(engraved by R. Hobinson), and another as 
Pallas, by Gasear (see Smith, Mezzotinto 
Portraits, passim). 

[Hiss Stewart may almost be considered the 
heroine of Hamilton’s Memoirs of Grammont, the 
animated p.ageB at which are largely occupied 
by her escapades at court; but all uis stories 
nerd corroboration. Good, though rather stern, 
characterisations ars given in Mrs, Jameson’s 
Beauties of the Court of Charles II, in Jesse’s 
Court of Buglaud under the Stuarts, iv. 128-41, 
and in Strickland’s Queens, v. 58$ sq. The 
amount of responsibility due to the elopement 
for darendoD^ fall is carefully apportioned by 
Professor Masson (Milton, vi. 272). See also 
Archeeologia Cantiaua, vols. xi. xii.; Baillon'a 
Henriette-Anue d'Ancdeterre; Lady Cust’s 
Stuarts of Aubiguy; Hatton Corcespondence; 
Dairymple’s Appendix; MedallicIUustiations of 
Brit. Hist. 1885, i. 636-43 ; Pope’s Works, od, 
Elwin, iii. ISS; Waller's Poems, od. Drury, 
pp. 163, 388; Dangeau’s Journal; Walpole's 
Anecdotes, ii. 184.] T. S. 

STHART, GILBERT (1742-1780), his¬ 
torian and reviewer, bom at Edinburgh in 
1742, was the only surviving son of George 
Stuart, professor of the Latin language and 
Homan antiquities in Edinburg University, 
who died at Fisher How, near Musselburgh, 
onlS June 1793, aged 78 {Gent. Mag. 1793, 
ii. 672). Gilbert was educated at the gram¬ 
mar school and university of Edinburgh in 
classics and philosophy, and then studied 
jurisprudence at the university, hut never 
followed the profession of the la'w. Even 
at an early period in his life he worked by 
fits and starts, and was easily drawn into 
dissipation. 
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Stuart’s talents ■were first displayed in his 
judicious corrections and amendments to the 
‘Gospel History ’ (1766) of the Eev. Eohert 
Wait. His first independent work was the 
anonymous‘Historical Dissertation on the 
Antiquity of the English Constitution,’ 
published in the spring of 1768, in which 
he traced English institqtions to a German 
source. The second edition, which came out 
in January 1770, with a dedication to Lord 
Mansfield, bore Stuart’s name on the title* 
age, and it was republished in 1778 and 
790. For this work he received from Edin¬ 
burgh University on 16 Nov. 1769 the degree 
of doctor of law (Cat qf Qraduaiei, 1858, 
p. 257). 

Later in 1788 Stuart proceeded to Lon¬ 
don, putting his hope of preferment in the 
patronage of Lord Mansfield, but his ex¬ 
pectations were disappointed. In 1769 he 
lodged with Thomas Somerville [q. vj in 
the house of Murdoch the bookseller, where 
he was every day engaged on arl ides for the 
newspapers and reviews. Stuart was already 
conspicuous among the -writers in the 
‘ Monthly Eeview,’ for which he worked 
from 1768 to 1778. Somerville was sur- 
rised by his lack of principle—he would 
oast that he had -written two articles on 
the same public character, ‘ one a pane¬ 
gyric and the other a libel,’ for each of 
which he would receive a guinea—and by 
his amazing rapidity of composition. After 
a night’s revel he would, without any sleep, 
compose in a few minutes an article which 
was sent to the press without correction 
(SoitBBvnLB, L\fa and Times, pp. 148-60, 
275-6). While residing in London he 
supervised the manuscripts of Nathaniel 
Hooke (d, 1763) [q. v.], and from them 
finished the fourth volume of Hooke's ‘Eo- 
man History,’ -which was published in 1771. 

By June 1773 Stuart was back with his 
father at Musselburgh, and was busy over 
the arrangements for the issue of the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine and Ee-view,’ which was ‘ to 
be formed and conducted by him,’ and for 
which he ei^aged ‘ to furnish the press with 
copy.’ The fcst number—^that for November 
1773—came out about the middle of October 
in that year, and it was discontinued after the 
publication of the number for August 1776, 
when five octavo volumes had been com¬ 
pleted. The chief -writers in it, in addition 
to Stuart, were Professor Eichardson of 
Glasgow, Professor William Boron, Thomas 
Blacklock, Eev. A. GiUies, and WiUiam 
SmeUie, the Scottish printer, and it was 
conducted for some time 'with great spirit, 
much display of talent, and conspicuous 
merit,’ These advantages were soon rendered 


nugotoiy by the malevolence of Stuart, ‘a 
disappointed man, thwarted in his early 
prospects of establishment in life.’ The fame 
of the other historians and of the leading 
writers at Edinburgh diseased his mind, 
and Smellie’s energies were constantly em¬ 
ployed in checkmating his virulence. He 
wished to ornament the first number of the 
magazine ‘ with a print of my Lord Mon- 
boddo in his quadruped form,^ but his pur¬ 
pose was frustrated. His slashing article 
on the ‘Elements of Criticism,’ the work 
of Lord Karnes, was completely metamop- 
phosed by Smellie into a panegyric. In 
some matters, however, he had his own 
way. When David Hume reviewed the 
second volume of Dr. Henry’s ‘ History of 
Great Britain ’ in very laudatory language, 
the article was cancelled and one by Stuart 
substituted for it, which erred in the other 
extreme (8)ibi.lie, David Hume, pp, 203-4; 
BtniTOii, David Hume, ii. 416-16, 468-70), 
The climax was reached in an article by him 
and Gillies, -written in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of SmeUie, 'with shocking scurrility 
and abuse,’ on Lord Monboddo’s ‘ Origin and 
Progress of Language,’ which ran through 
several numbers of the fifth volume, and the 
magazine was stopped (a list of his reviews 
ana essays is given in mee, L(fe of SmeUie, 
I 403-8). 

After this Stuart temporarily abandoned 
review-writing for the study of philosophy 
and history. He Mpended in 1776 to the 
second edition of Francis Stoughton Sulli¬ 
van’s ‘ Lectures on the Oonstituti on and Laws 
of England' the authorities for the state¬ 
ments and a discourse on the government 
and laws of our country, and dedicated the 
volume to Lord North | the whole work was 
reissued at Portland, Maine, in 1806. His 
most important treatise, ‘ A View of Society 
in Europe,’ was published in 1778, and re¬ 
printed in 1782,1783,1702, and 1813, and 
a French translation by A. H. M. Boulard, 
came out in Paris in 1789, in two volumes. 
Letters &om Blackstone and Dr, Alexander 
Garden were added to the posthumous edi¬ 
tion of 1792 by Stuart’s father. In this dis¬ 
sertation the author followed the guidance 
of Montesquieu, -whom alone, such was his 
vanity, he reco^ised as a superior. It was 
confined to the early and medieeval ages, 
and its learning was not sufficiently deep to 
give it permanent authority. 

About 1779 Stuart was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the professorship of public 
law in the university of Edinburgh, and he 
believed that his failure was due to the in¬ 
fluence of Eobertson (Encyolop. Brit 7th ed. 
xz. 780-4). From this time he pursued that 
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historian with undying hatred (BBOUasiM, 
2ifen o/iett«ra, lS55j p. 274). Li 1779 he 
brought out, with a dedication to John, lord 
Mount Stuart, haron Cardiff, ‘ Observations 
on the Public Law and Constitutional His¬ 
tory of Scotland; ’ and in 1780 he published 
his ' History of the Establishment of the 
Heformation in Scotland ’ (reissued in 1796 
and 1805). It was followed in 1782 by a 
hindred work in two volumes, written in 
bis best style, and entitled ‘ The History of 
Scotland from the Establishment of the Re¬ 
formation tm the Death of Queen Mary,’ 
which passed into a second edition in 1784, 
when he added to it his ‘ Observations on 
the Public Law ol Scotland.’ It is said to 
have been reprinted in Cermany. 

These works were written with an easy 
flow of narrative in what was known as ‘ the 
balancing style ’ adopted from Johnson and 
Gibbon. Stuart boasted of his impartiality 
and his desire 'to buUd a Temple to Truth,’ 
but he did not lose an opportunity of girding 
at Robertson, whom he openly challenged 
to reply to his defence of Queen Mary 
(Letters appended to 1784 ed. of History j 
Gent. Mag. 1782, pp. 167-8). Hobertsou 
retorted with a charge of gross plagiarism. 
In 1782 Stuart settled once more in Lon¬ 
don, where he again took m the work 
of reviewing. The ‘English Review’ was 
established oy the first John Murray in 
January 1783 (NlOHOls, Lit, udaecdotes, iii. 
731), and Stuart was one of the principal 
writers on its staff. During 1786-6 heedited, 
in conjunction with Dr. William Thomson 
(174^1817} [q. V.], twelve numbers of ‘ The 
Political Herud and Review.’ It opened 
with a criticism of Pitt’s administration, 
which was not concluded in its final number, 
and it contained severe addresses to Henry 
Dundas and several other Pittites. It was 
probably the knowledge of these diatribes 
that prompted an anonymous writer to sug¬ 
gest^ that Stuart was the writer, on infor¬ 
mation supplied through one of Lord Cam¬ 
den a relatives, of the letters of Junius 
{Soots Magasine, November 1799, p. 734; 
leprmted in Chablbs Butleb’s Meminis- 
eenees! pp. 336-8). 

_ Stuart was known, while engaged on his 
historical treatises, to have confined himself 
to bis library for several weeks, scarcely ever 
leaving his house for air and exercise. But 
these periods of intense labour were Mwaya 
followed by bouts of dissipation lasting for 
equal periods of time. When in BngTiiTid 
be often spent whole nights in company 
with his boon companions at the Peaco^ in 
Gray’s Inn Lane (Dr. Mawbicb, Memoirs, 
iii. 3). These habits destroyed a strong con¬ 


stitution. He died at his father’s house at 
Fisher Row on 18 Aug. 1780. A print of 
him without artist's name or date passed in 
the Burney collection to the British Mu¬ 
seum. Another portrait, executed in 1777, 
was prefixed to his ‘ Reformation in Scot¬ 
land,’'ed. 1805. A portrait engraved by 
John Eeyse Sberwin, after Donaldson, is 
mentioned by Bromley (p, 395). 

A writer of great talent and learning, bis 
excesses and want of principle ruined hU 
career; and his works, ‘some of which have 
great merit,’ sank into oblivion ‘ in conse¬ 
quence of the spite and unfairness that runs 
through them and deprives them of all trust- 
worthmess’ (Bboboham, Autobiography, i. 
14-16, 687-8; OiULMEHB, Life of EvMi- 
man, pp. 288-92). 

[Gent. Mag. 1786 ii. 716, 803, 906-6, 694, 
1128. 1787 1 . 121, 296, 897-9; D'lsraeh’s 
Calamities of Authors, 1812 ed. ii. 61-74; 
Chambers and Thomson’s Biogr. Diet, of Scots¬ 
men (1870 ed.), iii. 417-20; ICmT's Smellie, 
i. 06-7, 892-437, 409-604, ii. 1-12.] 

W. P. 0. 

STUART, GILBERT (1766-1828), por- 
trait-painter,was born inNnrragnnsett, Rhode 
Island, U. S. A., on 3 Dec. 1766. lie re¬ 
ceived some instruction from Cosmo iHev- 
ander, a Scottish portrait-painter then prao- 
twing in Rhode Island, and accompanied 
him to Scotland in 1772. The death of his 
master left him to shift for himself, and after 
struggling awhile at the university of Glasgow 
he returned home. In 1776 he came to Eng¬ 
land, and fonnd a friend and a master in 
Bemamin West [q. v.l In 1786 he set up a 
stndio of his own, and attained considerable 
and deserved success as a portrait-painter. 
He returned to America in 1792, and after 
working for two yews in New York, Philar 
delphia, and Waahington, he settled at Boston 
for the rest of his life. He exhibited thirteen 
portraits at the Royal Academy (1777-1785). 
The bulk of bis work is in America—at 
Boston, New York, Cambridge, Harvard, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, and 
other places. He painted moat of the lead¬ 
ing Americans of bis time, including the pre¬ 
sidents, Washington (several times), John 
Adams, and Jefferson. He is considered the 
painter pf Washington par exoellmce, it 
the National Portrait Gallery there are por¬ 
traits by Stuart of Benjamin West (two), 
William Woolletb and John Hall (the en- 
wavers), John Philip Kemble, and George 
Wasbin^on. Lord ^chiquin has bis por¬ 
trait of Sir Joshua Reynold. His portraits 
of John Sin^aton Copley, the painter, and 
Siv Edward Thornton are still in the posses¬ 
sion of their respective families. One of his 
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finest works is W. Grant of Congalton skating 
in St. James’s Park, in the collection of Lori 
Charles Pelham-Clinton. A portrwt ofWash- 
ington, painted for the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, was engraved by James Heath [q.v.] 
To his English portraits belong also those of 
Alderman Boydell and Dr. Fothergill. He 
died at Boston on 27 July 182S. 

^Bryan’s Diet., ed. Armstrong; Cyclopaedia of 
Painters and Paintings; Hason’s Lile and Works 
of Gilbert Stuart, Kew York, 1879.] C.M. 

STXJAHT, HEXBY, Lobd Usiinlet 
(1646-1607). [See Stewahi.] 

STUAET, HENET, Diikb ob Giorczs- 

TEE (1639-1660). [See Hiotit.] 

STUAHT, HENEY 'WIlSroSOE YIL- 
LIEES (1827-1896), of Dromana, politician, 
horn in 1827, was only son of Hei^ Villiera 
Stuart, baron Stuart de Decies. ffis father, 
bom in London on 8 June 1803, was the 
fifth son of John Stuart, first marquis of 
Bute, by his wife Gertrude Emilia, daugh¬ 
ter and heiress of George Mason Villiers, 
earl Grandison. On the death of his mother 
on 30 Aug. 1809 he succeeded to the estates 
of his maternal nandfather, and took by 
royal license on 17 Nov. 1822 the name of 
Villiera before that of Stuart. He was M.P. 
in the liberal interest for "Waterford from 
1826 to 1830, and for Banbury from 1830 
to 1881. On 18 May 1889 he was created 
Baron Stuart de Decies. He died at Dro¬ 
mana on 23 Jan. 1874. Madame da Ott, who 
was mother of the subject of this notice, is 
stated to have been married to Lord Stuart 
de Decies in 1826, but on his death his son 
was unable to establish his claim to the 
peerage (cf. Gent. Mag, 1867, ii. 405). 

Henry Windsor was educated at Univer¬ 
sity College, Durham, where he graduated 
in 1850. He was ordained in 1860, and ap¬ 
pointed vicar of Bulkington, Warwickshire, 
in 1854, and ofNapton-on-the-HUl, Southom, 
Warwickshire, in 1855. 

From 1871 to 1874 he was vice-lieutenant 
of county Waterford, and, on his father’s 
death in the latter year, succeeded to the 
property of Dromana in that county. In 
1873 he surrendered his holy orders and suc¬ 
cessfully contested eo. Waterford for parlia¬ 
ment in the liberal interest. He held this 
seat until the following year, and again from 
1880 to 1885. At the general election of 
1886 he contested East Cork as a loyalist, 
but was defeated. 

Stuart travelled extensively, and published 
many accounts of his wanderings. He was 
in South America in 1868, in Jamaica in 
1881, and he made several journeys through 
Egypt. After the English occupation of 
Egypt he was attached to Lord Dufierin’s 


mission of reconstruction, and in the spring 
of 1683 was commissioned to investigate the 
condition of the country. His work re¬ 
ceived the special recognition of Lord Duf- 
ferin, and his reports were published as a 
parliamentary blue-hook He took a keen 
interest in Egyptian exploration, and was a 
member of the Society of Biblical Archieo- 
logy. He was also a member of the com¬ 
mittee of the Eoyal Literary Fund. 

_ He was drowned on 12 Oct. 1895 off Vil- 
lierstown Quay on the Blackwater, near his 
residence at Dromana, having slipped while 
entering a boat. He married, on 3 Aug. 
1866, Mary, second daughter of the Vene¬ 
rable Ambrose Power, archdeacon of Lis- 
more, and by her had several children. 

His works ore: 1. ' Eve of the Deluge,’ 
London, 1851. 2 ‘Nile Gleanings, con¬ 

cerning the Ethnology, History, and Art of 
Ancient Egypt,’ London, 1879. 3. 'The 

Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1882. 4. ‘ Egypt after the War,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1883. 6. ‘ Adventures amidst the 

Equatorial Forests and Pavers of South 
America,’ London, 1891, 

[Burke’s Peerage, 1876, p. 1116; G. E. 
0[okayiiBj’8 Peerage; Parliamentary Papers, 
Egypt, No. 7, 1883; Crookford, 1860 p. «86, 
1874 p. 1003; Times, 14 Oct. 1895.] J. E. M. 

STUAET, JAMES, fourth DuEn opLnn’- 
Nox and first Dunn oe Eiohmohd (1612- 
10.56), son of EsmS, third duke of Lennox, 
and Catherine Clifton, daughter and heiress 
of Gervase, lord Clifton of Leighton Broms- 
wold, was horn at Blackfriars on 6 April 
1612, and baptised at "Whitehall on the 26th. 
Esm6 Stuart, first duke of Leunox [q. v.], 
was his grandfather: Ludovick Stuart, the 
second duke [q.v.l, was his uncle; and Ber¬ 
nard Stuart, titular earl of Lichfield [^. v.], 
was his brother. He succeeded his lather 
hi 1624, and King James, being the nearest 
heir male of the fimiily, became, according 
to Scots custom, his legal tutor and guar¬ 
dian. He was made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber in 1625, and was knighted on 
29 June 1030, After studyii^ at the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge he traveled in France, 
Spain, and Italy, and in January 1632 he was 
made a grandee of Spain of the first class. 
In 1633 he was chosen a privy councillor, and 
accompanied Charles I to Scotland, "i^en 
the king the same year resolved to endow the 
bishopric of Edinburgh, Lennox sold to him 
lands for this purpose much cheaper than he 
could otherwisehaveobtaiuedthem (CLAnnN- 
norr, Sistory of the Bebellim, i. 182). It 
would appear, however, that he was not re¬ 
garded m Scotland as specially favourahle 
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to episcopacy: for vrhen in September 1637 (Scots Affairs, i. 62). A portrait of Lennoi, 
he came to Scotland to attend the funeral of by Vandyek, belonged in 1866 to Mr. W. H. 
his mother, the ministers entrusted him with Pole-Oarew, and an anonymous portrait to 
supplications and remonstrances against the the Duke of Richmond First Loan 
seryice book, being induced to do so by the JExhib. Nos. 63-1, 720). By his wife Mary 
consideration that he ‘ was a nobleman of a (d. 1086), daughter of George ViUiers, first 
nniTii temper, and principled by such a tutor, duke of Buckmgham, and widow of Lord 
Mr. Dayid Buchanan, as looked upon epi- Ilerbert of Shurland, he had an only son 
scopacy and all the English ceremonies with and heir, Esmd (d. 1600), fifth duke of Len- 
an evil eye’ (Goedoit, Scots Affairs, i. 18) j nox and second duke of Richmond, on whose 
he was also entreated by the privy counml death at Paris in his eleventh year the duke- 
‘ to remonstrate to his majesty the true state dom passed to Charles Stuart, sixth duke of 
of the business, with tho many pressing difii- Lennox and third duke of Richmond [g. y,] 
culties occurring tWein’ (Bairotm, Annals, [Clarendon’s Hist of the Rebellion; Sir James 

ii.23.6). Itwouldseemthat Lennox acted per- Balfour's Annals; Gordon’s Scots Afihirs, and 
fectly honourably in the matter, and, though Spalding's Memorials in the Spaldine Club; 
he clung to the mng, it was more from per- Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser.; Robert Baillie’s 
sonal loyalty than devotion to his policy. It Letters and Journals in tho Bannatyne Club; 
is, however, worth noting that in November Burke's PeeMge.J T. F. R. 

of the same year he received a grant of land STUART, JAMES (1718-1788), painter 
in various counties amounting in annual and architect, often known as ’Athenian 
value to 1,4977. Is. ^d., and making, with Stuart,’ bom in Creed Lane, Ludoate Street, 
former grants, an income of 3,000/. (Cal, London, in 1713, was the son of a mariner 
State Papers, Dom. 1637, p. 675). from Scotland, who died when Stuart was 

In 163S Lennox was appointed keeper of quite young, leaving a widow and two other 
Richmond Park, and in 1640 warden of the childien. Stuart, on whom the support of 
Cinque ports. On 8 Aug. 1041 he was created the family devolved, haying shown an early 
Duke or Richmond, with a specific remain- taste for drawing, obtained employment in 
der, failing heirs male of his body, to his painting fans for Lewis Goiipy [q. v.], the 
younger brother. Shortly afterwards he ao- weU-known fan-painter in the Strand, As 
companiedthe king to Scotland, but, not hav- many of Goupy’sfans were decorated with 
ing at first signed the covenant, was not per- views of classical buildings, Stuart’s mind 
mitted to take his place in parliament (Bxl- may have been thus first directed to the 
FOUB, iii. 44) until the 19th, when study of classical architecture. At the age of 

he subscribed ‘ the covenant bond and oath’ thirteen or fourteen he obtained a premium 
(iii. 46). On 17 Sept, he was chosen one of from the Society of Arts for a crayon portrait 
the Scottish privy council (ib. p. 60). of himself. Besides acquiring some skill as a 

DuringthecivilwarLennoxwas agenerous painter in gouacheand watercolours, he was 
supporter of the king, contributing at one a diligent student of matbematics and geo¬ 
time 20,000/., and at another 46,000/. He metry. and thus became a good draughtsman, 
was a commissioner for the defence of Ox- After his mother’s death, his tother and sister 
ford in 1644-6, for the conference at Uxbridge being provided for, Stuart effected a long- 
in January 1644-5, and for the conference at cherished project of going to Rome to pursue 
Newport in September 1848. He was one his studies in art. This he accomplished in 
of the mourners who attended the funeral of 1741, travelling a great part of the way on 
Charles I at Windsor. He died on 30 March foot, and earnii^ money as best he could on 
I663,and was buried in Westminster Abbey the way. At Rome he became associated 
on 18 April. Although to personal devotion with Gavin Hamilton [q. v.], the painter, 
to the king was unquestioned, he was never Matthew Brettingham [q. v.], the oroliiteot, 
regarded by the covenanters with hostility; end Nicholas Revett [q. v.] In April 1748 
and while he is eulogised by Clarendon as these four artists made a journey to Naples 
always^ behaving honourably, and ‘ pursuing on foot, and it was during this journey that 
his iMjesty’s service with the utmost vigour the project for visiting Athens, in order to 
and mtentness of mind’ (Sisiory of the ife- take practical measurements of the remains 
bellion,m. ^S7), Gordon aJfirms that, as re- of Greek architecture, was initiated, The 
gards Scotland, he ‘ never declared himself idea seems to have originated with llamil- 
one way or other, never acted anything for ton and Revett, but was warmly taken 
the king or against him, and was never at up by Stuart, who had studied Latin and 
any time quarrelled or questioned by any Greek in the College of Propaganda at Rome, 
uMty, tot lived and died with tho good and abeady written a treatise in Latin on 
likmg of all, and without the hate of any’ the obelisk found in the Campus Martins. 
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This Stuart puhlished in 1750, with a dedi- neatod by James Stuart, F.R.8. and F.S.A,, 
cation to Charles Wentworth, earl of Malton and Nicholas Eevett, Painters and Archi- 
(afterwards Marquis of Itockingham), and tects,’ with a dedication to the king. The 
through it obtained the honour of presenta- book produced an extraordinary effect upon 
tion to Pope Benedict NIV. In 1748 Stuart English society. The Society of Dilettanti 
and Kerett issued ‘ Proposals for publishing had for some years been endeavouring to in- 
an accurate Description of the Antiquities troduce a taste for classical architecture, and 
of Athens.’ Their scheme attracted the the publication of this work caused'Grecian 
favour of the English dilettanti then resident Gusto’ to reign supreme. Under its influence 
in Rome, and with the help of some of them, the classical style in architecture was widely 
notably the Earl of Malton, the Earl of adopted both in London and the provinces, 
Charlemont, James Dawkins, and Robert and maintained its predominance tor the re- 
Wood, the explorers of Palmyra, and others, mainder of the century. The publication of 
they were enabled to make their arrange- Stuart and Revett’s work may be said to 
ments for proceeding to Athens. Stuart be the commencement of the serious study 
and Revett left Rome in March 1750, but j of classical art and antiquities throughout 
were detained for some months in Venice. | Europe. Its publication had been antici- 
There they met and were encouraged by' patea by a somewhat similar work by a 
Sir James Gray, K.B., the British resident,' Frenchman, Julien David Le Roy, who had 
who procured their election into the Lon- ^ been in Rome in 174S, when the proposals of 
don 'Dilettanti,’ and Joseph Smith (1682- Stuart and Revett were first issued. Le Roy 
1770), the British consul. Colonel George did not, however, visit Athens until 1764, 
Gray, brother of Sir James, and secretary after Stuart and Revett had completed their 
and treasurer to the Society of Dilettanti, work there, and although by royal patronage 
printed and issued in London an edition of and other help he succeeded in getting his 
Stuart and Revett’s ‘ Proposals,’ and a fur- book—‘Raines des plus beaux Monuments 
ther edition was issued by Consul Smith at de la QrSce’—pubhshed in 1758, it is in 
Venice in 1763. During their detention at every way inferior to the work of Stuart and 
Venice Stuart and Revett visited the anti- Revett. The views of Athenian antiquities, 
quities of Pola in Dalmatia. On 19 Jan. | drawn for Lord Charlemont by Richard Dal- 
1761 they embarked for Greece, and ar- 1 ton in 1749 and engraved by him, were not 
rived on 13 March following at Athens., done from accurate and scientific measure- 
They at once set to work, Stuart making ments, so that Stuart and Revett may fairly 
the general drawings in colour, and Revett claim to have been the pioneers of classical 
sup^yingthe accurate measurements. They orchseology. 

remained at Athens until 5 March 1763, The publication of the ‘Antiquities of 
when the disorders resulting from Turkish Athens' made Stuart famous, and he 0 ^ 
rule compelled them to desist from their tained the name of ‘Athenian’Stuart. He 
labours. Stuart, who desired to get their was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
flrmansrenewedbythesultan,tookthQoppor- and the Society of Antiquaries. Althoughhe * 
tunity of the pasha who governed Athena exhibited for some years with the Free 
being recalled to Constantinople to avail Societyof Artists, sending chiefly worked-up 
himself of his escort. Ha narrowly, however, specimens of his sketches in Greece, Stuart 
escaped being murdered on more than one found the profession of architect in the new 
occasion, and with great difficulty made his fashionable Grecian style more profitable. In 
way to the coast and rejoined Revett at this line he was employed by Earl Spencer, 
Salonica. From thence they visited Smyrna the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Camden, 
and the islands of the Greek Archipelago, Lord Eordley, Lord Anson, and others; Lord 
returning to England early in 1766. On Anson’s house in St. James’s Square was 
their return they were warmly welcomed by perhaps the first building in the real Grecian 
the Society of Dilettanti, at whose board they style erected in London. Stuart became the 
now took their seats. Stuart and Revett at recognised authority on classical art, and 
once sot to work to arrange their notes and was referred to on aU such matters as de¬ 
drawings for publication, and issued a fresh signing medals, monuments, &c. He con- 
prospectuBoftheirinteudedpnblication. They tinned one of the leading members of the 
were assisted by many members of the So- Dilettanti, and in 1763 was appointed painter 
ciety of Dilettanti inffividuolly, as well as to the society, in the place of George Hnap- 
by the society as a body, The work did not, ton fq. v.] j he did not, however, execute any 
however, see the light until 1762, when a work for the society, though he held the post 
handsome volume was Issued, entitled ‘The until 1769, when he was succeeded by Sir 
Antiquities of Athens measured and deli- Joshua Reynolds. For many years Stuart 
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was engaged upon a second volume of the 
‘ Antiqmties of Athens.’ A difficulty oc¬ 
curring withEevett, who resented the some¬ 
what imdue shore of credit which Stuart 
had obtained for their work, Stuart bought 
all his rights in the work. The second volyune 
was almost ready for press, and the drawings 
completed for a third volume, when the work 
was interrupted by Stuart's sudden death at 
his house in Leicester Square on 2 Feb. 1/ 89. 
He was buried in the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. Stuart was twice married, 
but left surviving issue only by his second 
wife, Elizabeth. 

The second volume of the ' Antiquities of 
Athena’was published byhis widow in 1789, 
with the assistance of William Newton 
(IfSo-irOO) [q. V.], who had been assistant 
to and succeeded Stuart in the post (obtained 
for .‘''tnart by Anson) of simveyor to Green¬ 
wich Hospital. The third volume was not 
published until 1793, when it was edited hy 
WiUey Eeveley [q-v-] In 1814 a fourth 
volume was issued, edited hy Joseph Woods, 
containing miscellaneous papers and draw¬ 
ings hy Stuart and Eevett, and the results 
of their researches at Pola. A supplemen¬ 
tary volume was published in 1830 by 
Charles Eobert CockereE [q. v.l, E.A., and 
other architects. A second edition of the 
drst three voliunes on a reduced scale was 
published in 1835-SO, and a third edition, 
stiE further reduced in size, in 1841, for 
Eohn’s ‘ lEustrated Library.’ 

Hiniature portraits of Stuart and his second 
wife were presented to the National Portrait 
Gallery inNovemher 1.8.38 by his son, Lieu¬ 
tenant James Stuart, E.N. 

[Biogfraphy prefixed to vol. iv. of the Athenian 
Antiquities; Hamilton’s Historical Notices of 
theSoc.of Eilettanti; Cost and Colvin’s Hist, of 
the Society of Eilettanti, 1807 J Redgrave’s 
Eict. of Artists; Michaelis’s Ancient hlarbles in 
Great Britain; Stuart’s own Works.] L. 0. 

STHAET, JAMES (<f. 1793), major- 
general, younger brother of Andrew Stuart 
fq. V.], was appointed captain in the 66th 
foot on 1 Nov. 1765, He first saw active 
service at the siege of Louisburg in Nova 
Scotia under Lord Amherst in 1758. On 
9 May of the same year he was promoted to 
the rank of major, and in 1761 was present 
with Colonel Morgan’s regiment at the re¬ 
duction of SeEeisIe. During the course of 
the expedition he acted as quorteimaster- 
general, and in consequence obtained the 
rani of Eeutenant-colonel. From BeEeisle 
he went to the West Indies, and served in' 
the operations against Martinique, which 
was reduced in Ibbruary 1762, and on the; 


death of Colonel Morgan took command of 
the regiment. After the conquest of Marti¬ 
nique nis regiment was ordered to join the 
expedition against Havana, where he greatly 
distingfuished himself by his conduct in the 
assault of the castle of Morro, the capture of 
w]ii(ffi determined the success of the expe¬ 
dition. 

In 1776 ho received permission to enter 
the service of the East India Company as 
second in command on the Coromandel 
coast, with the rank of colonel. On his 
arrival he found serious difibrences existing 
between the council of the Madras Pres^ 
denoy and the governor, George Pigot, baron 
Pigot [q. V,], and on 23 Aug. 1776 he arrested 
the governor at Madras, at the command of 
the majority of the council. On this news 
reaching England, Stuart was suspended by 
the directors from the office of commander- 
in-chief, to which he had succeeded, with the 
rank of brigadier-general, on the death of Sir 
EobertFietcher mDecomberl776. Although 
he repeatedly demanded a trial, he could not, 
despite ]peremptory orders from England, 
succeed m obtaining a court-martial until 
December 1780, when he was honourably 
acquitted, and by order of the directors re¬ 
ceived the arrears of his pay from the time 
of his suspension. On 11 Jan. 1781 he was 
restored to the chief command in Madras by 
order of the governor and council. He re¬ 
turned to Madras in 1781, and, under Sir 
Eyre Ooote (1720-1768) [q. v,'), took part in 
the battle of Porto Novo on 1 July, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his able handling of 
the second line of the British force. In the 
battle of PolElore, on 27 Aug., he had his leg 
carried away by a cannon shot. On 10 Oct, 
he was promoted to tho rank of mtgor-ge- 
nern], and on the return of Sir Eyre Ooote 
to Bengol he took command of the forces in 
Madras. Lord Macaitnoy [soe MAOAETirai, 
Gnoaon, Eabi. Macabtnuy], the governor, 
however’, woidd not allow mm that freedom 
of action which Eyre Coote had enjoyed, 
and on the death of Hyder ou 7 Deo. he 
urged hun immediately to attack the Mysore 
army. Stuart declared his forces were not 
ready, and made no active movement for two 
months. WhUe besieging Ouddalore he was 
suspended fi;om the command by the Madras 
overnment. He was placed in strict con- 
uement in Madras, and sent home to Eng^ 
land. On 8 June 1786, though unable to 
stand without support owing to his wounds, 
he fought a duel with Lord Macartney in 
Hyde Park, and severely wounded him. On 
8 Feb, 1792 he was appointed colonel of the 
Slst foot. _ He died on 2 Feb. 1703. His 
portrait, painted by Eomney, was engraved 
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by Hodges (Bromugt, Cat. p, SSIHe mar¬ 
ried Margaret Hume, daughter of Hugh, third 
earl of Marchmont, hut had no children. 
Another Jajies Sifabt (1741-1816), 
general, frequently confounded-with the pre¬ 
ceding, was the third son of John Stuart of 
Hlairhall in Perthshire, hy his wife Anne, 
daughter of Francis, earl of Murrav, and was 
horn at Blairhall on 2 March 174f, He was 
educated at the schools of Ouiross and Dun¬ 
fermline. In 1757 he proceeded to Edin¬ 
burgh to study law, hut, abandoning the pro¬ 
ject, entered the army, and served in the 
American war of independence. He at¬ 
tained the rank of major in the 78thfoot, and 
arrived in India with his regiment in 1762, 
where he was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
onl4Feb. He took part in Sir Eyre Coote’s 
campaign against Hyder, and was present at 
the siege of Ouddalore, when he commanded 
the attack on the right of the main position 
in the assault of 13 1782. In the cam¬ 

paign of 1790, under General Sir 'William 
Medows [q. v.], against Tippoo Sahib, he re¬ 
duced the fortresses of Dindigul and Pal- 
ghaut. He served under OornwaUis through 
the campaigns of 1791-2, was placed in 
immediate charge of the siege of Seringa- 
patam, and commanded the centre column 
in the assault of 6 Feb. 1792. On 8 Aug. 
he was promoted to the rank of colonel, and, 
after a visit to England, returned to Madias 
in 1794. On 26 Feb. 1795 he was appointed 
major-general, and in the same year took 
commandof the expedition against the Dutch 
possesrions in GotIou. The whole island 
was secured in 1796, and Stuart in the some 
vear became commander-in-chief of the forces 
m Madras. On 23 Oct. 1798 he was gazetted 
colonel of the 78th regiment, and in the 
following year, in the last war against 
Tippoo, commanded the Bombajr army, which 
occupied Coorg, and repulsed Tippoo at Seda- 
seer on 0 March. On 15 March he effected 
a junction with Major-general George Harris 
(afterwards Lord Harris ) [q. v.] before Seringa- 
patam, and took charge of the operations on 
the northern side of the city. After its cap¬ 
ture he, with several other general officers, 
received the thanks of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment. In 1801 he was appointed commondei- 
in-chief of the Madras army; on 29 April 
1802 he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and in the following year took part 
in the Mahratta war, Major-general Wallesky 
being under his orders. In 1805 he returned 
to England in had health; he was promoted 
to the rank of general on 1 Jan, 1812, and 
died without issue at Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, on 20 April 1816. He was 
buried in a vaqlt in St. James's Chapel, Hamp- 
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stead Eoad, London (Xoies and Queries, 8th 
ser. i.x. 170,268, xi. 91; W 11 .SS, Historical 
Sl-eMies of the South of India, 1860, index; 
Wellington Despatches, India, 1844, index; 
Bunsn, Landed Gentry, 4th edit.) 

(Andrew Stuart’s Genealogical History of the 
Stewarts, p. 378: Andrew Stuart’s Letters to 
the Directors of the East India Company; The 
Case of Lord figot fairly stated, 1777; Defence 
of Drigadier-general Stuart, 1778; Letter to the 
East India Company by Major-general Stuart, 
1787; Correspondence during the indisposition 
of the Commander-in chief (collected by Briga¬ 
dier-general Stuart), 1783; Wilts’s Sketches of 
the South of India, 1869, index; Cornwallis 
Correspondence, ISoS. index; Kotesand Queries, 
Sth ser. ix, 170, 258.] E. I. C. 

STUAHT, JAMES (1764-1842), histo¬ 
rian of Armagh, son of James Stuart, a 
gentleman of co. Antrim, was horn at Ar¬ 
magh in 1764. He was educated at Armagh 
Eoyal school, while Dr. Arthur Grueber, a 
pious and erudite scholar, was its master, 
and in 1784 took sixth place on entrance at 
Trinity OoUege, Dublin, where Dr. George 
Miller (afterwords master of Armagh school) 
was his tutor. He speaks {Armagh, p. 644) 
with gratitude of both his teachers. He 
graduated B.A. in the spring term of 1789, 
and was soon after called to the Irish bar, 
but never practised. In 1811 he published 
< Poems on various Subjects,’ some of which 
are on places near Armagh, some on his 
friends, none of more than occasional in¬ 
terest. In 1812 he became the first editor 
of the' Newry Telegraph,’ and from 1816 to 
1819 also edited ‘The ITewiy Magazine.’ 
He published at Newry in 1819 ‘ Historical 
Memoirs of the City of Armagh for a Period 
of 1,378 Tears.' Armagh is the ecclesias¬ 
tical metropolis of Ireland, and this hook is 
perhaps the most learned and impartial in¬ 
troduction hitherto published to the general 
history of the island. Besides general his¬ 
tory it contains a great collection of local 
information, is well arranged, and written in 
a lucid style. He went to live in Belfast in 
1821 and became editor of the ‘News Letter.’ 
Some theological letters hy him, which first 
appeared in this journal, wer^ublished as a 
separate volume in 1825 as ‘ Ine Protestant 
Lavman.’ In 1827 he founded and edited 
The Guardian and Constitutional Advo¬ 
cate,’ but ill-health soon obliged him to give 
it up. He married Ma^ Ogle, but had no 
(diildren, and died in Septemhei 1842 in 
Belfast, His will is dated 26 Sept. 1840, 
and his widow was universal legatee and sole 
executrix. 

[Stuart’s Historical Memoirs of Armagh, 
1818 j (kossle’s Notes on the Literary History 
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ofNeTTry, 1897; Matriculation Book of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and original will, kindly exa¬ 
mined by the Key. W. Eeynell.] K. M. 

STUAKT, JAMES (1776-1840), of Dun- 
earn, writer to the signet, was the eldest 
son of Charles Stuart of Dunearn in Eife- 
shire, for some years minister of the parish 
of Oramond in Linlithgowshire, and after¬ 
wards (,1796-1828) physician in Edinburgh. 
James Stuart was bom in 1776. He at¬ 
tended, it is believed, the high school of 
Edinburgh from 178t5 to 1789. Havingstudied 
at the university of Edinburgh and served 
an apprenticeship to Mr. Hugh Eobertson, 
"W.S., he was admitted a member of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet on 17 Aug. 
1798. He held the office of collector of the 
widows'fund of the society fiom 1818 to 1828, 
but ‘ was more attached to agricultural pur¬ 
suits than to those of his profession ’ (Aitdeb- 
SOH, Scottish Nation , ui. 637), Asa deputy- 
lieutenant and justice of the peace he took ^ 
active part in county business, but his whig 
enthusiasm offended the authorities. In 
December 1816, when a new commission of 
the peace was issued for Eifeshu'e, the Earl 
of Morton, then lord lieutenant, omitted 
Stuart. On 4 Jan. 1818, however, a_meeting 
of the gentlemen of the western district of 
the county resolved ‘to take steps for secur¬ 
ing the continuance of Mr. Stuart’s moat 
important and unremitting services to this 
dhtriot,' and he was reappointed. Some years 
later he had another difficulty with Lord 
Morton, who censured him for having, con¬ 
trary to a regimental order, assembled for 
drill a troop of the Fifesbire yeomamy, in 
which he was an olficer. Stuart, who main¬ 
tained that he had never seen the order, 
resigned his commission on 7 Jan. 1821. 

Stuart was a keen politician on the whig 
side. On 28 July 1821 the ' Beacon,’ an 
Edinburgh tory paper, the first number of 
which had appeared on 6 Jan. 1821, con¬ 
tained a personal attack on him. He de¬ 
manded an apology fi;om the printer, Duncan 
Stevenson. This was refused, and on 16 Aug. 
Stuart, meeting Stevenson in the Parliament 
Close, assaulted him. Lord Oockbum simply 
says ' he caned the printer in the street,’ but 
Stevenson and his miends said there was a 
fight, and that Stuart behaved like a coward. 
The personal attacks were continued in the 
• Beacon,’ and Stuart entered on a lung corre¬ 
spondence with Sir William Eae, then lord- 
advocate of Scotland, who in the end ex¬ 
pressed his disapproval of the ‘Beacon’s’ 
system of pemonal attacks, and allowed 
Stuart to publish the correspondence. Soon 
after this the ‘Beacon’ ceased to appear. 

In the foEowing year (1822) Stuart Avas 


involved in another and more serious quarrel 
with the tory press. The first numberof a new 
paper in Glasgow, ‘ 'rbe Glasgow Sentinel,’ 
appearingon 10 Oot. 1821, contained ayu'ulent 
attack on Stuart. Sunilar articles followed 
in subsequent issues, and it soon appeared 
that he had been especially singled out by the 
conductors of the ,iournal for abuse. Stuoie 
raised on action ^br libel against the pub- 
lisbers, Borthwick& Alexander; but proceed¬ 
ings were stayed owing to a dispute between 
the two publishers. In the result Borthwick 
surrendered toStuart at Glasgow on 11 March 
1822the manuscripts of the obnoxious articles. 
The aulJior of the most scurrilous among them 
proved tohe Sir Alexander Boswell of Aucliia- 
leck [q. v.l The Earl of Eoselyn, acting in 
Stuarrs benalf, vainly asked Bos well for anex- 
planation. A challenge from Stuart followed 
on 26 March; but in the course of that night 
Stuart and Boswell were arrested and taran 
before the sheriff, who bound them over to 
keep the pence within the town and county of 
Edinburg. It was then arranged that the 
duel ahomd take place in Fifeshiro, and on the 
following morning the parties met near the 
viUime of Anohtertool, Lord llosslyn acting 
for Stuart, and the Hon. John Douglas &i 
Boswell. Boswell fired in the air j Stuart, 
who had never handled a pistol before, fatally 
wounded his opponent. Boswell died the 
next day (27 March). Stuart, on the advice 
of his friends, went to Porie^ where he bun 
rendered himself to the British ambassador. 
Eetuming to Scotland to stand his trial, he 
was indicted for wilful murdor before tlis 
high court of justiciary at Edinburgh on 
10 June. He was prosecuted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Bae, and defended by Jellray, James 
Monoreiff, Cockburn, and other whig mem¬ 
bers of the Scottish bar. At 6 o’clock on the 
following morning the jury, without rotir- 
ing, found Stuart not guilty, ‘ No Scotch 
trial in my time excited such interest,’ Lord 
Cockburn says. In the indictment Stuart 
was also charged with having conspirod with 
Borthwick to steal the inanuscripts from 
the proprietors of the ‘Glasgow SentiueL' 
Borthwick had been arrested, hut was to- 
leased on the acquittal of Stuart. These 
proceedings were afterwards discussed at 
great length in parhament, and the lonl- 
advocate, who had sanctioned them, escaped 
a vote of censure by a majority of only sir 
(Hansard, vii. 1324-48, l&o7, 1872, 1033- 
1692, Lx. 064^690). 

After his acquittal Stuart lived in Edin¬ 
burgh, and iu Fifesbire at Hillside, ‘the 
grounds of which he greatly beautified' 
(Hose, ALerdour and Ivmoolme, p. 879), un¬ 
til 1828, when, his affairs being embarrassed, 
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he resigned the coUectorship of the ■widows 
fund and went to America. Leaving Liver¬ 
pool on 16 July 1828, he reached New York 
on 23 Aug. He sailed from America on 
17 April ISol, and landed at Deal on 25 May. 
In 1833 he published ' Three Years in North 
America ’ (2 vols.), an account of his travels, 
which attracted considerable attention. Two 
more editions appeared in the following year. 
Stuart displayed a strong bias in favour of 
the Americans, and he was involved in a con¬ 
troversy with Sir John Lambert and a Major 
Pringle regarding his account of the opera¬ 
tions and conduct of the British army during 
the American campaign of 1814-16. 

Soon after his return Stuart became editor 
of the (London)' Courier ’ newspaper. It was 
not prosperous at that time, and he tried to 
increase its popularity by publishing once a 
week a double number of eight pages, one of 
which he devoted entirely to reviews. He 
was editor until 1836, when Lord Melbourne 
appointed him an inspector of factories. On 
S Nov. 1849 he died of heart disease at 
Netting HiU, London (OoifoiiT, Biographical 
Dietionarg of Eminent Men of Fife). 

Stuart married, on 29 April 1802, Eleanor 
Maria Anna, only daughter of Dr. Kobert 
Moubray of Cookaimie, Fifeshire, but left 
no family. 

[Records of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet; Correspondence between James Stuart, 
esq., and the Earl of Morton, 1832; Lord Oock- 
burn’s Memorials of his Time; The Seocon, 
1821; Correspondence between James Stuart, 
esq., and the Printer of The Beacon, 1821; Cor¬ 
respondence between James Stuart, esq., and the 
Lord-Advocate, 1821; The Q-Iasgow Sentinel, 
1822; the Trial of James Stuart, younger, of 
Duneam, Monday, 10 June 1823; Froceedinga 
against William Murray Borthwick, with an 
Appendix of Documents, 1822; Letter to Sir 
James Mackintosh, knt., M.F., % Robert Alex¬ 
ander, editor of the Criosgow Sentinel, 1822 (on 
the fl»t page of the British Museum copy of this 
letter there is a note in the handwriting of Lord 
Cockburn, ' A tissue of lies from beginning to 
end, H. C.’); Refutation of Aspersions on Stuart's 
Three Years in North America, 1834; Grant's 
Newspaper Press, i. 363-6.] G. W. T, 0. 

STTTAHT, Sib JAMES (1780-1863), 
chief justice of Canada, third son of Johu 
Stuart, rector of Kingston, Ontario, and 
Jane, daughter of George Okill of Phila¬ 
delphia, who had eminated from Liver¬ 
pool, was horn on 4 March 1780 at Fort 
Hunter, in what is now New York State, 
where his father was curate. At the dose 
of the war of independence his father re¬ 
moved to Canada, where Stuart was edu¬ 
cated, first at Schenectady, then at King's 
College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. In 1794 he 


entered the office ofBeidjtheprothonotaryof 
thecourt ofking’sbench at Montreal,to study 
for the law; in 1798 he removed to Quebec, 
and became a pupil of Jonathan SewellTq.v.], 
who was then attorney-general of Lower 
Canada. In 1800 he was made by Sir Robert 
Shore Milnes assistant-secretary to the go¬ 
vernment of Lower Canada, and, shorliy after 
his call to the bar, on 28 March 1801, solicitor- 
general for the province, whereupon he re¬ 
turned to Montreal. 

In 1808 Stuart entered the House of As¬ 
sembly as member for Montreal. In conse¬ 
quence of a disagreement with the governor. 
Sir James Henry Craig [q. v.], and the slight 
which he suffered in being passed over for the 
post of attorney-general, he joined the opposi- 
tion._ In 1809 he was compelled to resign the 
solicitor-generalship. He then devoted him- 
seK exclusively, and with great success, to 
private practice and to politics. During the 
administration of Sir Georgs Prevost (1767- 
1816) [q.v.] he constantly opposed the govern¬ 
ment. The most pronunent incident of this 
period of his career was the motion in the 
assembly for an inquiry into the administra¬ 
tion of the law courts, first in 1812 and again 
in 1814, leading up to the impeachment for 
improper practices of the chief justices, Jona¬ 
than'SeweU and Monk. Stuart pursued 
this matter with such relentless vigour as to 
alienate his best friends and to cause his re¬ 
tirement from the house and &om public life 
for several years (161^. 

In December 1822 Stuart was once more 
brought to the front by the movement for 
the union of Upper and Lower Canada. He 
drew up the petition from Montreal, and 
was sent to England by that city to advo¬ 
cate the union. In 1823 he returned to 
Canada, and again in 1824 visited England 
on the same errand. He attracted Lord 
Bathmst’s attention, and on 2 Feb. 1825, on 
a vacancy occurring in the office, he was ap- 

g ointed attorney-general for Lower Canada. 

In 1826 he was elected to the assembly as 
member for William Henry or Sorel, but 
against his own desire, for he felt that his 
infiuence in the assembly had gone. When 
in January 1828, on the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, there was a new election, he was beaten 
by Dr. Wolfred Nelson, and had to find a 
fresh seat; further, the contest with Nelson 
led to recriminations, and eventually, in 
1831, to his impeachment by the House of 
Assembly, result!^ in Mo^ 1831 in his 
suspension from ofi&e by Lord Aylmer. The 
chief ground of the impeachment was an 
improper use of his position as attorney- 
general and corruption in regard to elec¬ 
tions (Chbisiib, iii. 470 seq.) On the matter 
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being referred to Lord Goderich, the secre¬ 
tary of state, Stuart’s defence on these counts 
Ws deemed conclusive; but, on a ground 
■which had nnt been raised—^the question of 
the right to tshe certain fees—his suspension 
was confirmed on 20 Nov. 1832. Lord Go¬ 
derich’s action was generally condemned. 
After nearly two years further spent in Eng¬ 
land in the hope of obtaining justice, and 
after declining the offer of the ciiief justice¬ 
ship of Ne-wfoundland in May 1888, Stuart 
in 1831 returned to Canada and resumed his 
practice at Quebec, with a success which was 
proof of gennal confidence. 

during the ensuing years Stuart toof no part^ 
but Lord Durham, before closing his tem¬ 
porary administration of Lower Canada, on 
20 Oct. 183S appointed him chief justice of 
Lower Canada, in succession to his old 
master, Sewell, indicating in his despatch to 
the home government that a^ other choice 
would be an act of inj ustice. In his new post 
Stuart at once took an active part in affiurs; 
ho was one of Lord Sydenham’s chief advisers 
in framing the act of union, and was made 
chairman of the special council which 
preceded the new rfigime. He prepared the 
judicature and registry ordinances passed 
prior to the union act, and subsequently 
promoted the grant of corporations to Que¬ 
bec and Montreal, and the institution of 
municipalities throughout the province. For 
these services he was created a baronet on 
6 May 1841. He had been created D.O,L. 
by Oxford University on 15 June 1825. 

On the union of the two Canadas, Stuart 
becameohiefjustice ofCanada(10 Feb.1841). 
He was a profound lawyer, and fer the rest 
of his career he devoted himself tohisjudicial 
duties, dying somewhat suddenly at Quebec 
on 14 July 1863. 

Stuart married, on 17 March 1818, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Alexander Eohertson of 
Montreal, and left three sons, the eldest of 
whom, Charles James, succeeded to his title, 
bud one daughter 
[Christie' 

T.368; Mo . .. „ —v^auB- 

mans; Hogers a Hist, of Canada, i. 25t 328-7 • 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage.] 0 A H ’ 


inst^ 3 Hist, of Bower Canada, especially 
5; Morgan’s Sketebes of Celebrated Cana- 


as lord of Castlemilk. He succeeded „„ 
father on 6 May 1404. With the Eathrf 
Buchan and Wigton he was appointed to the 
joint command of a Scottish force sent to 
the aid of the dauphin of Franco against the 
English, and for his distinguished services at 
their defeat at Beaugg on 21 March 1420-] 
he received a grant of the seigneurie of Coni 
creisault in Berry, with one thousand livrts 
of yearly rent. Shortly oflnrwiu-ds he fo^ 
mally entered the service of France, Imbi jn- 
command of a body of men-at-arms, foi 
whose moiutnuance from November 1432 
to December 1428 he received a monthiT 
sum of pne thousand livres. On 10 Apri 
he obtained a grant of the seigneurie of 
Aubigny in Berry, which was confirmed 
on 30 July 1426. While at the siege of 
Crevant in June 1423 he was severely de¬ 
feated by the English, lost an oyo, and was 
taken prisoner, but obtained not long afte> 
wards his exchange. A little later his men- 
at-arms were formed into the bodyguard of 
Charles VII, from whom in January 1426- 
1427 he obtained the comii of Evreux in 
Normandy. For victories gained in 1426 
and 1427 he also in February 1427-8 ob¬ 
tained the privilege of quartering the royal 
arms of France with his own. In 1427 k 
was sent on a special embassy to Scotland, 
first to obtain additional reinforcements, and 
secondly to demand tho hand of the Princea 
Margaret for the dauphin. While in Scot¬ 
land he received on 17 July 1428 from 
James I a charter re-grantinghim Tarbolton 
(SiK WttUAM Fhabek, Zennox, ii. 62). On 
his return to France with reinforcements he 
was sent to Orleans, then besieged by the 
English under the Earl of Salisbury, butwM 
itilled wLile attacking* a convoy of pravisions. 
He ■was buried behind the choir in the ohnpel 
of Notre Dame Blanche, in the cathedral 
church, Orleans, in November 1429. Byhia 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Duncan, earlcf 
Lennox, he had three sons: Sir Alan, will 
BuccGcdcd to the lauds of ^arnley and LoU" 
nox, but was slain by Sir Thomas Boyd in 
1 ®,,’ second seigneur of Aubigny 

Bud father of Bernard Stuart (1447 P-1608) 
[q.v.]; and Alexander. 

[^dxBw Stuart’s Hist, of the Stewarts; Sit 
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STUAET or STEWAET, Sis JOHN ^“““^“ser’s Lennox; and aspocially Lady 
of Damley, Sbigbeub os Aubigkt (1365 P- ® Stuarts of Aubigny.] T, F. H. 

1429), son of Alexander Stewart ofDarnley 
(descended from Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl 
second son of Alexander, high steward of 
Scotland), by his wife Janet, daughter and 
heiress of Su- WilHam Keith of Galston, was 
born about 1305. In 1886 he was made a 
knight, and on 4 May 1387 he is mentioned 


JOHN, third Eaki oe Buib 
Q 71S-1792), horn in Parliament Squaw, 
Edinbumh, on 26 May 1713, was the elder 
son of James, second earl of Bute, by hie 
wife Lady Anne OampheU, only daughter ot 
Archibald, first duke of Argyll, His paternal 
grandfather, Sir James, after'wards first earl, 
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represented ButesUirs for several years in 
the Scottish parliament. On 25 April 1693 
hi.s place was declared vacant because he 
had not taken the oath of allegiance and 
signed the assurance. He was, however, re¬ 
elected for Buteshire in 1702, was made a 
member of Anne’s privy council, and on 
14 April 1703 was created Earl of Bute, 
Viscount of Kingarth, Lord Mount Stuart, 
Cumra, and Inchmarnock. Though named 
one of the commissioners appointed in 1702 
to treat of a union with England (which did 
not then take effect), he afterwards apposed 
that measure, and absented himself from 
parliament when it was carried. He died at 
Bath on 4 June 1710. 

The grandson succeeded as third earl on 
the death of his father on 28 Jan. 1723, and 
was educated at Eton, where Horace 'Wal¬ 
pole was one of his contemporaries. On 
13 Aiig. 1730 ha married Mary, only daughter 
of Edward Wortley Montagu of Wortley, 
Yorkshire, and La^ Mary, his wife, the 
eldest daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, first 
duke of Kingston [sea Moniaott, Last 
Mart Wobtiby], an alliance which ulti¬ 
mately brought the large Wortley estates 
into his famuy. He was elected a Scottish 
representative peer in April 1787, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords for the first 
time on 24 Jan. 1733 (Journals of the House 
of Lords, xsv. 97, 159). He occasionally 
attended the sittings of the house, but took 
no part in the debates, and was not re¬ 
elected to the parliaments of 1741, 1747, 
and 1754. In 1737 he was amointed one 
of the commissioners of police for Scotland 
in the place of the Earl of Hyndford, and on 
10 July 1788 he was elected a knight of the 
Thistle, being invested at Holyrood House 
on 15 Aug. following. He appears to have 
spent the greater part of the first lune years 
of his married life in the island of Bute, 
amusing himself with the study of agricul¬ 
ture, botany, and arohitecture (Chrstkr- 
ferlR, Letters and Works, 1845-53, ii. 
471), and to have removed to London soon 
after the outbreak of the rebellion in 1745. 
Here he seems to have acquired a passion 
for performmg ‘ at masquerades in becoming 
dresses, and in plays which he acted in 
private companies with a set of his own re¬ 
lations' (Hobaob Waipoib, Memou-s of the 
Iteign of George II, 1847, i. 47). For his 
introduction to Frederick, prince of Woles, 
an event which laid the foundation of his 
future political career, Bute was indebted 
to a mere accident. A shower of rain after 
the Egham races in 1747 delayed the 
prince’s return to Cliefden, and Bute, who 
happened to be on the race-ground, was 


summoned to the royal tent to join in a 
j mme of whist whUa the weather cleared 
I (Wbvxail, Historical atid- Posthumous 
Works, 1834, i. 319-20). Becoming a 
favourite of the prince and princess, he was 
soon constituted the leader of ‘ the pleasures of 
that little, idle, ftivolous, and dissipated 
court,' and on 16 Oct. 1760 was appointed 
by Frederick one of the lords of his bed¬ 
chamber (Chrsiubriexu, Letters and 
Works, ii. 471). The prince’s death in the 
following year rather increased than di¬ 
minished Bute’s influence in the household, 
and on 15 Nov. 1756, at the desire of the 
princess and her son, he was appointed groom 
of the stole in the new est^ishment (see 
Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 32684 ifi 92-3, 
95, 96-7; letters and Works (f Lady M. 
W, Moritagu, 1837, iii. 131). The king, 
who always spoke of Bute with the greatest 
contempt, reiused to ‘admit him into the 
closet to receive the badge of his office, 
but gave it to the Duke of Grafton, who 
slipt the gold key into Bute’s pocket' 
(Waipegeave, Memoirs, 1821, pp. 64-8, 
76-80). Bute became the constant com¬ 
panion and confidant of the young prince, 
and aided the princess in her daily task of 
imbumg his mind with Bohngbroke’s theory 
that a king should not only reign but 
ovem. For the purpose of instructing 
im in the principles of the constitution, Bute 
is said to have obtained ftom Blackstone a 
considerable portion of the manuscript of 
the ‘Commentaries,’ the first volume of 
which was not published until 1765 (Adoe- 
jHirs, History of England, 1840, i. 12). As 
the political adviser of the princess, Bute 
negotiated a treaty between Leicester 
House and Pitt against the Duke of New¬ 
castle in 1765, and he took part in the con¬ 
ferences between those statesmen in 1767 
(Waepegeave, ftfwnojVs, pp. 37-9, 112-13; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Hep. pt. iv. p. 390). 
The intimate relations of Bute with the 
princess gave rise to much scandal, which, 
though founded on mere conjecture, was 
widely spread and commonly Wieved (ib. 
pp. 38-9; "Walpoie, Memoirs of the Peign 
of George II, ii. 204-6; Ohestebpiele, 
Letters and Works, ii. 471). 

On the accession of Georae HI to the 
throne, Bute produced the decluation to the 
council, whiw he had kept ‘ lying hy him 
for several years before George U died’ 
(Lord E. FiaaoLtUBiOB, Life ^ William, 
Earl of Shelburne, 1876, i, 43; see WaIi- 
rOLB, Memoirs of the Eeign of George III, 
1894, i. 7-8). He was sworn a member of 
the privy council on 27 Oct. 1760, and on 
15 Nov. following was appointed groom of 
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tlie stole and first gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber. Though he only held office in 
the household, and had neither a seat in 
parliament nor in the cabinet, Bute was 
practically prime minister, and through him 
alone the king’s intentions were made 
known (^heis, Zi/e of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwieke, 1847, iii. 216). Lord George 
Sackville, who was an intimate friend of 
Bute, much to Pitt’s disgust, was received 
at court as if he had never been di^aced, 
while Legge, who had quarrelled with 
Bute over a Hampshire election, was dis¬ 
missed from his post of chancellor of the 
exchequer. It was obvious that Bute could 
not lo^ remain in this anomalous position. 
Lord Holdemesse was therefore dismissed, 
and he was succeeded as secretary of state 
for the northern department by Bute, who 
received the seals on S5 March 1761. On 
8 April his wife was created Baroness 
Mount Stuart of Wortl^, Yorkshire, in the 
peerage of the United lungdom, and in the 
following month he was elected a Scottish re- 

S resentative peer (Joumalt of the Soitee of 
lOrdi, zrr. 102-8). The chief objects of 
Bate’s policy were to conclude a peace 
with France, to sever England from a con¬ 
nection with German politics, to break up 
the whig oligarchy, and to make the kmg 
supreme over parliament. Bute skilfally 
took advantage of the jealousies among 
the ministers in order to' get rid of Pitt, 
who had no desire for any peace which did 
not completely humiliate France. After 
several lengthy discussions in the cabinet, 
Bute succeede'd in defeating Pitt's proposal 
to commence hostilities against Spain, and 
on 6 Oct. Pitt resigned office, refusing to 
'remain in a situation which made him 
responsible for measures he was no longer 
allowed to glide’ (AnoLPHUs, History of 
England, i. m). After an absence of more 
than twenty years Bute reappeared in the 
House of Lords at the opening of the new par¬ 
liament on 3 Nov. From the very commence¬ 
ment of the new reign he had been hated 
by the populace for being a favourite and a 
Scotsman. Pitt’s downmll still further in¬ 
creased Bute’s unpopularity, and he was 
mobbed on his way to the Guildhall banquet 
on 9Nov, ( Chatham Correspondence, 1838-40, 
ii. 166-8). Before the year was over Pitt's 
policy was completely vindicated, and on 
4 Jan. 1762 Bute was obliged to declare 
war with Spain. On 10 Jan. 1762 Bute 
‘harangued the parliament for the first 
time,’ and ‘the few that dared to sneer at 
his theatric fustian did not find it quite so 
ridiculous as they wished ’ (WaIiPOLB, 
Metnoirs of the Eeign of George III, i. 103). 


While laying the Spanish papers before the 
house on 20 Jan., Bute pompously informed 
his audience that ‘ it was the glory and 
happiness of his life to refiect that the ad¬ 
vice he had given his majesty since he had 
had the honour to be consulted was just 
what he thought it ought to bo ’ (Oaves- 
DISH, Pari. Debates, 1841, i. 663, 566). On 
6 Feb. he opposed the Duke of Bedford's 
motion for the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Germany, and declared that ‘a 
steady adherence to our German allies is 
now necessary for bringing about a speedy, 
honourable, and permanent peace.’ Bis 
speech on this occasion is said to have 
been ‘ so manly, spirited, and firm’ tW 
‘ the stocks actually rose upon it half per 
cent. ’ (i6. i. 670-2 j see also Pari, Hist, xv, 
1218 Bute had for some time been 
desirous of getting rid of Newcastle, who 
still clung tenaciously to office, though he 
had again changed his views and no longer 
supported Bate’s foreign policy. When 
Bute proposed in the cabinet the withdrawal 
of the Prussian subsidy as the readiest 
means of forcing Frederick into a peace, 
Newcastle threatened to resign unless 
200,000i. was raised for the prosecution of 
the war and the subsidy was continued. 
On which Bute dryly remarked that if‘he 
resigned, the peace might be retarded;' but 
he took care not to request him to continue 
in office (Haekib, Life of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwieke, i. 278-9). 

Bute succeeded Newcastle as first lord of 
the treasury on 26 May 1762, and on the 
following day was elected a knight of the 
Garter, having previously resigned the order 
of the Thistle. The changes made in the 
administration were few. Sir Francis 
Dashwood was ^pointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, and George Grenville succeeded 
Bute as secretary of state for the northern 
department. Lord Henley remained lord 
chancellor. Lord Granville lord president 
of_ the council, the Duke of Bedford lord 
privy seal, and the Earl of Egremont secre¬ 
tary of state for the southern department 
The expeditions to the West Indies which 
had been planned by Pitt were carried out, 
but Bute, in his eagerness for peace, could 
not wait for the result. Without the 
knowledge of the cabinet he had for several 
months been secretly making overtures of 
peace to the court of Yersailles through the 
mediation of Count de Viri, the Sardinian 
ambassador (Lokd B. Fitzmaueiob, Life 
of William, Earl gf Shelbume, i. 187). 
When these negotiations had arrived at 
sufficient maturity, Bute entrusted them to 
the Duke of Bedford, who signed the pre- 
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liminary treaty at Fontainebleau on 8 Not. 
During'the propress of the negotLations Bute 
had frequent differences Trith George Gren¬ 
ville [q. V.], and he now began to doubt 
GrenviUe’s''ability to defend the terms of 
the treaty successfully in the face of the 
powerful opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Unable to And any one else to help 
him in the coming crisis, Bute induced 
Henry Fos [q. v.] to desert his party, and 
to accept tue leadership of the House of 
Commons. With the aid of this new ally 
and by the employment of the grossest 
bribery and intimidation, Bute was able on 
9 Dec. to carry addresses approving of the 
terms of the preliminary treaty through 
both houses of parliament. According to 
the Duke of Cumberland, Bute’s speech in 
the House of Lords on this occasion was 
‘ one of the finest he ever heard in his life ’ 
(Bedford Correspondence, 1843-6, iii. 170). 
lie appears to have been somewhat less pom- | 
pous than usual, and to have theatrically 
declared that he desired no more glorious epi¬ 
taph on his tombstone than the words ‘ Here 
lies the Earl of Bute, who in concert with the 
king’s ministers made the peace’ ^alpoib, 
Memoirs (f the Beign of George III, i. 176-6). 
Emboldened by success, Bute and Fox com- ' 
menced a general proscription of the whigs. 
Newcastle, Grafton, and Rockingham were 
dismissed from their lord-lieutenancies, and 
even the humblest of officials who owed 
their appointments to whig patronage were 
deprived of their posts. The definitive 
treaty of peace with France and Spain was 
signed at Paris on 10 Feb. 1763. The terms 
obtained by Bute were less advantageous 
to this country than they should have been, 
and the peace was exceedingly unpopular. 
Instead of the popularity which Bute had 
fondly hoped to obtain as a reward for bring¬ 
ing the wax to a conclusion, he found himsmf 
the object of still stronger animosity. He 
was even accused of having been bribed by 
France; and though the House of Commons, 
after a careful investigation of this charge in 
January 1770, pronounced it to be ‘in the 
highest degree frivolous and unworthv of 
credit ’ (Pari. Hist. xvii. 763-86), it was long 
before the accusation was forgotten. Lord 
Camden told Wilberforce more than five-and- 
twenty years after the date of the treaty that 
he was sure Bute 'got money by the peace of 
Paris ’ (life of William WiVber^rce, 1838, 
i. 238). The introduction of Dashwood’e pro¬ 
posal for a tax on cider still further increased 
the unpopularity of Bute’s ministry. In 
spite, however, of the vehement opposition 
which it raised, Bute clung pertinaciously 
to the measure, and spoke in favour of it in 


the House of Lords on 28 March 1763 
(Pari. Hist. xv. 1311 n.) On 8 April, only 
eight days after the bill imposing the cider 
tax had received the royal assent, Bute re¬ 
signed office. The resolution to retire had 
not been so suddenly taken as the public 
supposed. He had received a promise from 
the xing that he should be allowed to re¬ 
sign as soon as peace had been obtained 
(Bedford Correpondence, iii. 223-6), and it 
is evident that he meant to keep the king to 
his promise. Writing to Sir James Lowther 
on 8 Feb. 1763, he says ‘such inveteracy in 
the enemy, such lukewarmness (to give it 
no harsher name), such impracticalnlity, 
such insatiable dispositions appear in those 
soi-disant friends, that if I had but 607. per 
annum I would retire on bread and water, 
and think it luxury compar'd with what I 
suffer ’ ( Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Rep. App. 
vii. p. 182). To his friends Bute declared 
that ill-health and the unpopularity which 
he had entailed on the king were the causes 
of his retirement, but the real reason pro¬ 
bably was that, owing to want of support in 
the cabinet, he felt unable to bear any longer 
the labour and responsibility inseparable ffom 
the post of prime minister. 

Though no longer in office, Bute still re¬ 
tained the king’s confidence. He recom¬ 
mended George Grenville as his successor, 
and employed Shelburne os an intermediary 
in his negotiations with the Duke of Bedford 
andothersforthe formation of anew ministry. 
Bate hoped to make nseof Grenville as a pou- 
tical puppet, but in this he was destined to be 
disappointed, for Grenville quickly resented 
his interference, and complained that he 
had not the full confidence of the king. In 
August 1763 Bute advised the king to dis¬ 
miss Grenville, and employed Shelburne in 
mailing overtures to Pitt and the Bedford 
connection. On the failure of the negotiation 
with Fitt, GrenviUe insisted on Bute’s re¬ 
tirement from court. Bute thereupon re¬ 
signed the office of privy purse, and took leave 
I of the king on 28 Sept. foUowing (Grenville 
\ Papers, 1862-3, ii. 208,210). While in the 
I country he appears to have kept up a corre- 
^ondence with the king (ib. iii. 220). 
He returned to town at the close of 
I the session of 1763-4. His presence in 
London, however, gave rise to perpetual 
jealousies between mm and the ministers, 
which were greatly increased by the intro¬ 
duction of the Regency Bill in April 1766 
(see Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. ix. 
pp. 264-6). After the failure of the Duke 
01 Cumberland’s attempt to form a new ad¬ 
ministration inMay 1765, Grenville obtained 
the king’s promise that Bute 'should never 
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directly or indirectly, pnblioly or privately, 
have anything to do with his business, nor 
give advice upon anything whatever,’ and 
thatBute’s brother, James Stuart Maijhenzie, 
should be dismissed from his oflSoe of lorf 

? riTy seal in Scotland (^GreKdlh Papers, iii. 
83," 187). Though the whiga for years 
continued to denounce Bute’s secret iufluenee 
behind the throne, it seems tolerably certain 
that all communications whatever on politi¬ 
cal matters between Bute and the king 
ceased from this time ( Correspondence (jy 
JSinff George III with Lord North, 1887, 
vol. i. pp. KS-xxi w.) It is true that he con- 
tinned to visit the princess until her death, 
but ‘ when the king came to see his mother, 
Lord Bute always retired by a back stair¬ 
case’ (Dutens, Memoirs of a Traveller now 
in Retirement, 1806, iv. 183). 

Bute twice voted against the government 
on the American question in February 1766 
(see Mist. MS8. Comm. 0 th Sep. App. iii. 
p. 22). On 17 March following he both 
spoke and voted against the third reading of 
the bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
‘entirely from the private conviction he had 
of its very bad and dai^erous consequences 
both to this country anoour oolonys’ (,Cald- 
well Papers, Maitland Club, 1834, vol. ii. pt. 
ii. p. 83 ). He was re-elected a Scottish 
representative peer in May 1768, and in 
the some year visited Bareges for the sake 
of his health. He subsequently went to 
Italy, where he remained for more than a 
year travelling incognito under the name of 
Sir John Stuart. He frequently complained 
of the malevolent attacks made on lus cha¬ 
racter by his political opponents, and of the 
neglect and ingratitude of the king. ‘ Few 
men,' he writes to Home, ‘ have ever sufibrod 
more in the short space I have gone through 
of political warfare’ ( Works of John Home, 
ed. Henry Mackenzie, 1822, i. 151). The 
death of the princess dowager in February 
1772 left him ‘ without a single friend new 
the ro'^ person,’ and ‘ I havetaken,’ he tells 
Lord Holland, ‘ the only part suited to my 
way of thinking—that of retiri^ from th’e 
world before it retires from me ’ (’&EVIIETAN, 
Rarlg Life of C. J, Fo.t, 1881, p. 277). 
Early in 1778 his friend. Sir James Wright, 
and Hr. Addinrton, Chatham’s physician, 

E a^ed in a futue attempt to bring about a 
tical alliance between Bute and Chct- 
I. Bute took the opportunity of un¬ 
equivocally deiwing his secret influence with 
the kin^, and declared that he had no wish 
or inclination to take any part in public < 
affairs (Quarterly Review, Ixvi. 263-0). 
Though his attendance had ‘ not been very i 
constant’in the house, Bute was again re- | 
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elected a Scottish representative peer in Ko, 
vember 1774. Lord North considered that 
‘ a dowager first lord of the treasury has a 
claim to this distinction, and we do not noir 
want a coup d’dtat to persuade the most otdi- 
narv newspaper politician that Lord Bute u 
nothing more ’ (Mist. MSS. Comm. 6 th Eej, 
App. p. 209). Bute retired from parliament 
at the dissolution in September 1780 ou the 
ground of bis advanced age ( 16 . lOtb Rep, App. 
vi. p. 38). He spent most of his time during 
the last sis or seven years of his life at hu 
marine villa at Christ Church in Ilampshiie, 
He died at his house in South Audlm Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, on 10 March 
1792, aged 78, and was buried at Rothesay 
in the island of Bute. 

Bute's widow, who was born at Pera in 
February 1718, and succeeded on her father's 
death, in February 1701, to his extensive 
estates in Yorkshire and Cornwall, died at 
Islewovth in Middlesex on 6 Nov. 1794, nged 
76. Bute had a family of five sous and sir 
daughters: ( 1 ) John, viscount Mount Stuart, 
bom on 30 June 1744, who was created 
Baron Cardiff in the peerage of Gh’eat Britain 
on 20 May 1766. He succeeded to the earl¬ 
dom of Bute on the death of his father, and 
on the death of his mother to the barony of 
Mount Stuart. He was further advanced 
to the_ viscounty of Mountjoy, the earldom 
of Windsor, and the marquisate of the 
covmty of Bute on 21 March 1796. He 
held the post of envoy to Turin from 1779 
to 1783, was ambassador to Spain in 1788, 
and died at Geneva on 16 Nov. 1814, leaving 
a large_ family, of whom Lord Dudley Ooutts 
Stuartisseparatelynoticed. (2) James Archi¬ 
bald (1747-1818), father of James Archi¬ 
bald Stuart-Wortley-Mackenzie, first baton 
Wharncliffe [q. v.l ( 8 ) Frederick, born in 
September 1751, M.P. for Buteshire, who 
died on 17 May 1802, (4) Sir Charles Stuart 
(1763-1801) [q. v.] ( 6 ) WiUiam Stuart 
(1765-1822) [q. v.], archbishop of Armagh. 
( 6 ) Mary, who became the wife of James 
Lowther, earl of Lonsdale [q. v.] (7) Jane, 
who became the wife of George Macartney, 
earl Macartney [q.v.] ( 8 ) Anne, who became 
the wife of Hugh Percy, second duke of 
Northumberland [q.v.] (9) Augusta, who 
married Captain Andrew Corbett of ths 
horse guards, and died on 5 Fob. 1778. 
(10) Caroline, who maxried, on. 1 Jan. 1778, 
the Hon. John Dawson, afterwards first earl 
of Portarlington. ( 11 ) Louisa, the authoress 
of the introductory anecdotes prefixed to 
Lord Wharnolifle’a edition of the ‘ Letters 
and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mont¬ 
agu’ (1837), who died unmarried in August 
1861, aged 94. 
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Bute was a proud but well-intentioned 
nobleman, witb a handsome person and 
pompous manners. He possessed some talent 
for intrigue, but his abilities were meagre, 
and his disposition irresolute. Though ad¬ 
mirably qualified to manage the petty details 
of a little court, he was utterly unfit to 
direct the destinies of a great nation. He 
had no knowledge of public business, no 
experience of parliamentary debate, no skill 
either in the management of men or in the 
administration of atfairs. He was both' rash 
and timid, accustomed to ask advice of 
different persons, but had not sense and 
sagacity to distinguish and digest, with a 
perpetual apprehension of being governed, 
which made him, when he followed any 
advice, always add something of his own in 
point of matter or manner, which sometimes 
took away the little good which was in it, 
or changed the whole nature of it ’ (Fiiz- 
MATTBicn, L^e qf William, Bari of Shelburne, 
i. 140). It is true that he succeeded in oh- 
taining peace, and in partially hteaking up 
the whig oligarchy, two objects upon whion 
the king had set his heart, but he wonted 
the courage and obstinacy which George 
possessed and demanded in others. Few 
ministers hove ever been more unpopular in 
this country. He was incessantly mobbed, 
Uunpooned, and caricatured. He could not 
appear unattended or undisguised in the 
streets without running considerable risks. 
The * North Briton,’ wnich wae set up by 
Wilkes in opposition to the ministerial or- 

f an, the' Briton,’ oci^ipied itself with abueing 
im and everything > onnected with him. A 
jackboot and a petticoat, the popular em¬ 
blems of Bute and the princess, were fre- 
quentW burnt by excited mobs, and his house 
was always the object of attack whenever 
there was a riot, ^he details of his admini¬ 
stration are peculiarly disgraceful, and for 
corruption and financial incapacity it is not 
likely to be surpassed. Two charges of bod 
faith were brought against Bute during the 
negotiations for peace. In January 1762 
secret overtures were mode by him to Maria 
Theresa without the knowledge of Frederick. 
It was alleged that in order to induce Austria 
to consent to an early peace, Bute held out 
hopes that England would endeavour to 
obtain for Austria territorial compensation 
from Prussia, and that with a like view after 
the czarina’s death he hod urged upon Prince 
Galitzin the necessity of Buasia remaining 
firm to the Austrian alliance. Both these 
charges were fully believed by Frederick, 
but were positively asserted by Bute to be 
untrue (Luost, JXistory qf Migland, 1882, 
iii. 46--6y 

TOL. XIX. 


Bute was by no means without polite 
accomplishments. He had a taste for lite¬ 
rature and the fine arts, was passionately 
fond of hotaiw, and possessed a superficial 
knowledge of various kinds of learning. 
Though haughty and silent in society, he 
was amiable and courteous when among his 
friends. ‘ His knowledge,’ says M. Dutens, 
‘was so extensive, and consequently his con¬ 
versation so varied, that one thought one’s 
self in the company of several persons, with 
the advantage of being sure of an even tem¬ 
per, in a man whose goodness, politeness, 
and attention were never wanting towards 
those who lived with him ’ (Memoirs of a 
Traveller now in Betireitient, iv. 178). As 
a patron of literature he rarely extended 
his aid to writers outside of his party, and 
was somewhat inclined to show an undue 
partiality to Scotsmen. To him, however, 
Johnson owed his pension of 3002. a year. 
Through his instrumentality Sir James 
Steuart'Benham [q. v.], the jaoohite poli¬ 
tical economist, obtained his pardon. By 
him John Shebbeare was pensioned to defend 
the peace, while Br. Francis, Murphy, Mallet, 
and others were employed in the same cause. 

Bute was appointed ranger of Richmond 
Park in June 1761; a governor of the 
CharterhousB and chanceUor of Marischal 
OoUega, Aberdeen, in August 1761; a 
truetee of the British Museum in June 1765, 
and president of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland in December 1780. He was also 
a commissioner of Chelsea Hospital and an 
honorary fellow of the ROTal College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh, when Bute was 
appointed prime minister he was obliged to 
hold his public levees at the Cockpit, as his 
town-house was too small for official recep¬ 
tions. In 1703 he purchased an estate at 
Luton Hoo in Bedfordshire, where Robert 
Adam [q. v.] built him a palatial residence. 
There he formed a mag^cent library, a 
euperb collection of astronomical, philo¬ 
sophical, and mathematical instruments, and 
a gallery of Dutch and Flemish paintings 
(see Aviobiograplty and (hrrespomdenae of 
Mrs. Belany, 2nd ser, i. 642, ii, 33-6, 317). 
Since then two fires have unfortunately 
occurred at Luton Hoo: one in 1771, when 
the library, including that purchased from 
the Duke of Argyll, perished; the other in 
1843, when the house was destroyed, but the 
greater part of the pictures and books were 
saved. Bute also formed a botanic garden 
at Luton Hoo, but he sahsequently removed 
his valuable collection of plants to Christ¬ 
church (Ltbons, Mag. Brit. i. 109). Lans- 
downe House, on the south side of Berkeley 
Square, London, was built by the brothers 
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Aiiam between 1763 and 1767 for Bute, who, 
however, sold it before completion to Shel¬ 
burne for 22,0001. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds painted portrajts of 
Bute in 1768 and 1773, and of Lady Bute 
in 1777 and 1779 (Leslie and Tatlob, Life 
and, Times of Sir Joshua JSei/nalds, 1865, 
j, 221, ii. 203,279, 281). The later portrait 
of Bute, which has l)een reproduced as a 
frontispwce to the second volume of Wal¬ 
pole's ‘ffistory of the Beign of George III’ 
(ei Barker, 1694), is in the possession of 
the Earl of Whamcliffe at Wortley. There 
are engravings of Bute by Watson, Graham, 
and Hyland, after Eamsay (see Sist. MSS. 
Comm. 10th Hep. pt. i. p. 360). 

Bute purchased for hie own library‘the 
Thomason collection ’ of pamphlets published 
during the Commonwealth [see Thomason, 
Gbobse], but he aubseg^uently sold it to the 
king, who presented this valuable collection, 
now better inown as the ‘ King’s Tracts,’ to 
the British Museum inl783 {AnnualLegister, 
1703, p. 11; EnwABBS, Lives <f the Founders 
of the British Museum, 1870, pt. i. pp. 380-3). 
Bute’s collection of prints, a port of his 
library, and duplicates of his natural history 
collection were sold after his death (see 
catalogues of sales preserved in the £iiti& 
Museum, press mark 1256, c. 16.1-3). The 
Fublio Hscord Office and the British Museum 
possess a number of Bute’s despatches and 
letters, and many of the latter are contained 
in -the Lansdowne and other manuscript 
coBections, calendared in the reports of the 
historical manuscripts commission (cf. Srd, 
9th, 10th, 12th, and ISth Heps. App.) A 
few manuscripts chiefly relating to botanical 
subjects, apparently in Bute’s handwriting, 
are in the possession of the present Marq ms 
of Bute (Mist, MSS. Comm. Srd Rep.) p. 
208, see also p. 202). In or about 17 to 
B ute, at the cost of some 12,000/., privately 
engraved twelve copies of ‘Botanical Tables, 
containing the different Eamilys of British 
Plants, distinguish’d by a few obvious Parts 
of Fructification rang’d in a Synoptical 
Me^od,' &c. (London, 4to, 9 vols.) A col¬ 
lection of the contents of this rare work is 
given in Dryander's ‘ Catalogue' (iii. 132-3), 
while the original disposition of the twelve 
copies _ is duly noted in the copy in the 
Banksion Libra^ at the British Museum. 
Another privately printed work, called ‘ The 
Tabular lJistributionofBriti8hPlants’(1787), 
in two parts—the first containing the genera, 
the second the species—is sometimes attri¬ 
buted to Bate. 

[Authorities quoted in the text; Lord Albe¬ 
marle’s Memoirs of tbs Marquis of Hookingbam, 
iSgl, Tol, i,; Dodington’e Biaiy, 17 9i; Wal¬ 


pole’s Letters, 1857-9; The History of the Late 
Minority, 1766; Burke’s Works (1816), vol.ii.j 
Bosn ell's Life of Samuel Johnson, 1887; Biariee 
end Correspondence of the Bt. Hon. George 
1860, ii. 188-92; Memoirs of Bichard Cuig. 
berland, 1807, i. 208,211-14 ; Extracts from the 
Correspondence of Bichard Bichardson, 1836, pp, 
406-7 i Lord Mahon’s Hist, of England, 1868, 
vols. iv-vi.; Massey’s Hist, of England, 1865, 
vol, i.; Jesse’s Memoirs of the Life and Boipg 
of George in, 1867; Earle’s English Premieis; 
1871, i. 166-84; Georgian Era, 1832, i, 307-9; 
Onnningham and Whoatlry’s London Past end 
Present, 1801, i. 14, 80, 163, 438 ; Oalendarof 
Stale Papers, Home Office, 1760-6, 1766-t^ 
1770-2; Collins's Peerage of England, 1812, ij, 
576-9 ; Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 1813, i, 
284-00; G. E. 0[okayne]’8 Complete Peerage ii. 
91-2, V. 409-10; Foster’sPeoMge, 1883, n.ioj; 
Foster’s Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1882, 
pp. 322, 324, 326, 327, 328; Gent. Mag. 1735 
p. 487, 1748 p. 147, 1760 p. 477, 1768 p. 487, 
1792 i. 284-6,1794 ii. 1061,1090, 1861 ii.324; 
Holes and Queries, Srd ser. vii. 181, 6th ser. 
X. 80, 176, 7th ser. ix. 280; Martin’s Bibhogr, 
Gat, of Privately Printed Books, 1864, pp. 00-8; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. B. B, 

STUART, Sis JOHN (1769-1816), 
lieutenant-general, count of Maida, colonel 
of the 20th fooL son of Colonel John Stout, 
was bom in Georgia, North Americo, Ji 
1769. ' 

Stuart’s father, John Stuabt (1700f- 
1779, was bom about 1700. He went to 
America in 17SS with General James E, 
Oglethorpe, and was in Fort Loudoun diuiii; ’ 
the French war when was invested by tbe 
Cherokee Indians. c)e made terms witl' 
Oconostota, who, hayrng agreed that the gl^ 
risen should march out with their arms nnd * 
have free passage to Virginia, treacherooel; ( 
massacred them on the way; but Stuart, wlio j 
was popular with the Indians, was saved. 
In 1763 he was appointed general agent end 
superintendent or Indian affairs for tie 
southern department. He had a deputy leitl 
each tribe, and exerted great influence over tie, 
Bonthern Indians. He took a prominent put 
on the royalist side in the war of indem 
dence, and, returning to England, died in 
1779. His property in Amerioa was oonfle- 
cated by the American government in 1783i 

Educated at Westmmstei school, ^ 011 ^' 
Stuart obtained a commission os ensign u 
the 3rd foot guards on 7 Aug. 1778, at«H 
joining the battalion, then serving in tie 
army under Sir Henry Clinton at New ToA,, 
took port in the operations against the oott'' 
nists in the wax of American independentt; 
He was present at the siege and capture _oi| 
Charleston on 6,May 1780, and remained b' 
South Carolina with the force under Loii 
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Cornwallis. He took part in the battle of 
Camden on 16 and in the march into 
Iforth Carolina in September and return in 
October. He was at the battle of Guildford 
on 16 March 1781, and at the surrender of 
the army at Yorktown on 18 Oct. following. 
Ha was severely wounded during the cam¬ 
paign. He was promoted to be lieutenant 
m the 3id foot guards and captain, in the 
army on 6 How. 1782. 

AJtcr ten years of home serrice, he went, 
on the outbreak of the war with Prance, 
with his regiment to Flanders, landing with 
the troops under the Duka of York at Hel- 
Toetsluys on 6 March 1793. On 25 April 
he was promoted to be captain in the 3rd 
foot guards and lieutenant-colonel in the 
army. He was present at the battle of 
Famars on 23 May, at the investment and 
siege of Valenciennes, which capitulated on 
28 July, and at the operations on the line 
of the Scheldt in August. He took part 
in the brilliant action at Lincelles on 18 Aug., 
was present at the siege of Dunkirk, at the 
actions of 6 and 8 Sept., and at the attack 
on Launoj on 28 Oct. He went with his 
battalion mto winter quarters at Ghent in 
November. In 1794 he commanded his bat¬ 
talion at the siege of Landrew, which fell 
on 30 April, at the battle of Tournay or 
Pont-J^-Ohin on 23 May, at the retreat be¬ 
hind the Dyle on 8 July, and to Nimeguen 
on 6 Oct., eracnatingit on 7 Nov. He served 
with Dundas when the French were driven | 
across the IVaal on 30 Dec. He was with 
the army in its painAil retreat across the 
Weluwe waste, and in its embarkation at 
Bremen and return to England in April 
1796. 

Stuart was promoted to he brevet colonel 
on 3 May 1796. He was appointed to a 
command on 80 Nov. asbiigadier-geneialin 
the force under General the Hon. Charles 
Stuart in Portugal. He raised the queen’s 
GermanTegimentinl798, and was appointed 
colonel of it on 26 Dec. This regiment was 
numbered on 6 June 1808 the 97th foot, 
and was disbanded in 1818. He went on 
the expedition to Minorca, and took part 
in its capture on 16 Nov. 1799, having 
been gazetted on 10 Nov. a biigadier-generm 
in the force for Minorca. 

From Minorca Stuart went to Eg;^t in 
1801 as brigadier-general, under Sir Balph 
Aberciomhy. He commanded the foreim 
brigade at the battle of 21 March on the 
plam of Alexandria, and at a critical moment 
Wnght up his brigade to the assistance of 
the reserve. Stuart’s actilon. was declared, 
in general orders of 23 March, to have been 
' as gallant as it was prompt, and [to have] 


entirely confirmed the fortunate issue of that 
brilliant day.’ At the close of the Egyptian 
campaign Stuart proceeded on a political mis¬ 
sion to Constantinople, and thence returned 
to Egypt to take command of the British 
troops at Alexandria. He received knight¬ 
hood of the order of the Orescent from the 
Sultan of Turkey; he was promoted to he 
major-general on 29 April 1802, and returned 
to England the same year. 

On 17 Oct. 1803 Stuart was appointed to 
command a brigade of the force massed on 
the east coast of Kent in readiness to repel 
the threatened French invasion,* he held the 
command until 24 March 1806, when he 
accompanied Lieutenant-general Sir James 
Craig, who had been appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the British military forces in the 
Mediterrsnean. He arrived on 13 May at 
Gibraltar, where a protracted stay was made, 
and reached Malta on 18 July. Ou 3 Nov. 
he sailed with Craig's army from Malta to 
co-operate with the Bussians under General 
Lascy from Corfu for the protection and 
assistance of the kingdom of Naples. The 
British disemborked on 21 Nov. at Castella- 
mare in the bay of Naples, and, with the 
Hussions, were distributed across Italy from 
Pescara to Gaeta. The battle of Aus'terlitz 
caused the Bussian emperor in January 1806 
to direct Lascy at once to seek safety by 
embarking his force and returning to the 
Ionian Mauds. The British followed suit, 
retired to CasteUomare, embarked on 14 Jan,, 
and entered Messina harbour on the 22nd. 
The Frenoh, under Marshal Mass£na and 
General Eeynier, crossed the frontier on 
9 Feh., and occupied the kingdom of Naples, 
except the fortress of Gaeta, which was 
held for Eing Ferdinand by the Prince of 
Hesse-Philipsthal, and was at first blockaded 
and then besieged by Mass6na. The king 
and queen fled from N^les to Palermo. 
Stuart landed with the British troops at 
Messuia on 17 Feb. By 24 March the Fremch 
posts and picquets lined the straits of Mes¬ 
sina on the Calabrian coast. In April, on 
accoimt of iB-healtb, Craig resigned Ms com¬ 
mand, and Stuart succeeded to it as next 
senior, 

During May and June Stuart ascertained 
that the French in the south of Calabria 
were weak in numbers and exposed in posi- 
Ifion, wMe the main arn^ under Mass£na 
was Etui occupied with Gaeta. He there¬ 
fore decided to strike a sudden blow at 
Beyniei's army. The decision was kept a 
profound secret. Stuart’s army was oon- 
ceutrated in or near Messina, and was eosilT 
embarked in transports already prepared. 
Under convoy Stuart proceeded on 30 June 

E 2 
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to the hay of St. Eufemia with hia main 
force, sending the 20th regiment uMer 
Colonel Robert Ross[q. v.] to make a diver¬ 
sion by threatening Reggio and S^lla. 
Stuart disembarked, with slight opposition, 
on 1 July, and, in spite of a heavy surf, 
landed his guns and stores by the 3rd. On 
the 4th he marched to attack Eeynier, who, 
with a superior force, had occupied a posi¬ 
tion below S. Pietro di Maida, a few miles 
away. During a critical port of the battle 
Ross, with the 20th regiment, arrived from 
Reggio, and Stuart gained a decisive victory. 

Unfortunately Stuart (whose entire force 
amounted to no more than 4,800 men) had 
no cavalry^with which to follow up his vic¬ 
tory, or jReynier’s army might have bMn 
completely destroyed. "While the action 
was in progress Sir Sidney Smith arrived in 
his flagsUp. Stuart slept on hoard it that 
night, out neither he nor Sir Sidney Smith 
had the genius to gra«p the possibilities of 
the situation, and to concert measures for a 
prompt move on Gaeta Iw land and sea to 
raise the siege. Stuart had intended only 
to strike a blow at the French in southern 
Calabria; he hod done it ably and success- 
Mly, and he was content. Before return¬ 
ing to Sicily he undertook the siege of 
Scylla Castle. Operations were commenced 
on 12 July under the direction of Captain 
Charles Lefebure, commanding royal engi¬ 
neer, and continued until 23 Juy, when the 
place capitulated. Stuart arranged for the 
repairs of the castle, and for its occupa¬ 
tion by a British garrison. Having destroyed 
<otber fortified posts, he returned with his ex¬ 
pedition to Messina at the end of July. The 
British minister at Palermo informed the 
overnment of the high sense entertained 
y the Palermo court of Stuart’s merits. 
For his brilliant operations he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament and a 
pension of 1,0007. a year for life; he was made 
a knight of the Bath, created by the king of 
the two Sicilies Count of Maida, and he ro- 
•ceived the freedom of the city of London 
and a sword of honour. He was further ap¬ 
pointed colonel of the 74th foot on S Sept. 
1806. 

On Stuart’s arrival at Messina he fotmd 
there General Fox, sent by the whig govern¬ 
ment to take the command of the land forces 
in the Mediterranean, and he learnt that large 
reinforcements were on their way from 
England under Lieutenant-general w John 
Moore (1761-1809) v.], who was to be 

second in command. Stuart quite expected 
an officer senior to hims elf to he sent to take 
the command in succession to Craig, and he 
would have been well content to serve as 


second to General Fox; but to be relegetej 
lo a third place was distasteful to him, and 
soon after Moore’s arrival he obtained leave 
to return home, arriving in England on 
24 Nov. 1808. 

On 29 Sept. 1807 Stuart was again aent 
to the Mediterranean as a maior-genetil, 
and on 11 Feb. 1808 he was appomted to 
the chief command of the land forces in the 
Mediterranean, with the local rank of lien, 
tenant-general, Ho was, however, pro. 
moted to be a lieutenant-general on tb 
establishment on 25 April, and shortly afisi 
that date he proceeded to Messina. Li 
the early part of October 1808 he received 
intelligence from Colonel (afterwords Sit) 
Hudson Lowe [q. v.], commandant at Oapii, 
of Murat's attack on the island, and m 
urgent application for assistance. Stuart at 
once aent off reinforcements without wait¬ 
ing for a convoy, hut, meeting with a gale, 
they did not reach Capri until 17 Oct., a few 
hours after Hudson Lowe had been obliged 
to capitulate. 

In 1809 Stuart, in conjunction with Col- 
liugwood, decided on an expedition to the 
hay of Naples. He sailed on 11 June 
with upward of eleven thousand men, con¬ 
voyed by the fleet. At the same timek 
sent a force to attack the castle of Scylla to 
make a diversion, and for the better saiety irf 
Messina during his absence. This diver¬ 
sion was unsuccessful, and the siege wti 
abandoned. In the meantime Stuart, d^ 
layed by calms, did not arrive in the hay of 
Naples until 24 June. The following day 
he disembarked his troops on the island ot 
Ischia, and, with the oxcejition of tho castle,, 
carried it by assault. Procida was then sum- / 
moned and surrendered. The following day 
twenty-four of Murat’s gunboats were cap¬ 
tured and five destroyed. The castle ot 
Ischia was then besieged, and surrendetel' 
on 30 June. 

OoUingwood having represented to Stuart ’ 
that there was fresh activity at Toulou, 
where the French had a large fleet, and tbat 
the British sMps and transports were not 
secure at the Ischia auohorage against tk 
sudden attack of tho superior fleet, Stuart 
re-amharked and returned with his army to 
Messina, 

Stuart’s despatches to Lord Liveipool ai 
this time showed grave mistrust of the in¬ 
tentions of the court of Palermo and of tk 
Sicilian troops, Murat was making con- > 
siderable preparations for the invasion of 
Sicily, and Stuart pointed out to Lord 
Liverpool the inefficiency of the Sicilion 
army, militia, and marine. Some twenty- 
five thousand French troops were massed at 
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the extremity of Lower Calabria, and more 
were behind them, while in the month of 
June 1810 Stuart had less than fourteen 
thousand men. Notwithstanding this trying 
state of affairs, Stuart was directed to send 
away four battalions of his force to Gibraltar, 
so soon as a smaller number of sickly soldiers 
returned from the expeditions to the Scheldt 
should arrive from England. Stuart remon¬ 
strated, and upon reiterated instructions &om 
Lord Liverpool positively declined to send 
them unless it were understood that he could 
not hold himself responsible if his force were 
reduced. 

Stuart’s engineers in the meantime were 
not idle. A chain of heavy batteries con¬ 
nected the Faro Point with the fortress of 
Messina, and these were supported by forti¬ 
fied posts and barracks, whue a flotilla of 
nearly one hundred boats lay clustered round 
the Faro, ready to attack the enemy’s trans¬ 
port boats whenever they should cross the 
straits; and hardly a day passed without 
a skirmish more or less brisk between the 
opposing flotillas, On the night of 17 Sept. 
SIX battalions of Corsicans and Neapolitans 
crossed the straits and landed seven miles to 
the south, of Messina, intending to gain 
the mountain ridge in the British rear, 
Stuart at once despatched troops to meet 
them, and secured the mouutain paths. The 
enemy were repulsed, a whole battalion 
captured, and the rest driven to their boats 
with great loss. When the day broke the 
French divisions were seen embarking on 
the opposite shore, hut, on finding that the 
diversion had failed, they disembarked. 

In the following month Murat began 
miietly to withdrow his troops from Lower 
Calabria. Stuart, unaware of this move¬ 
ment, recapitulated in October in a despatch 
to Lord Liverpool his suspicions of the 
court of Palermo and the dangers of the 
situation to the British. He declared that 
under the existing circumstances he could 
not continue to be responsible, and resigned 
his command. His resignation was ac¬ 
cepted, and he left Messina for England at 
the end of October. He received from the 
court of Palermo the order of knighthood of 
San Gennoro. 

Stuart was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Grenada in 1811. On 10 June 1813 he was 
appointed to the command of the western 
military district, with his headquarters at 
Plymouth. This command he resigned on 
24 Juno 1814,owing to iU-health, On 3 Jan. 
1815 he was made a military ktught grand 
cross of the order of the Bath, on its exten¬ 
sion and revision. He died at Clifton on 
2 April 1816, and was buried under the south 


choir aisle of Bristol Cathedral on 13 April. 
A small diamond-shaped marble slab let into 
the floor marks the spot. A portrait was 
painted by W. Wood, and engraved by Free¬ 
man in octavo and quarto sizes. 

[War Ofilea Hocords; Despatches; Annual 
Kegister, 1806-15; Gent. Mag. 1806-15; Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; Bnn- 
bnrr’s Narrative of Passages in the Great War 
witn Prance from 1709 to 1810 (but Banbury’s 
estimate of Stnoit is prejudiced by a strong 
antagonistic bias); Cannon’s Historical Secoids 
of tbs 20tb Foot, also of the 74tb Foot; Evans's 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, rol. ii,; Carmichael 
Smyth’s Chronological Epitome of the Wars in 
the Low Countries; Jones’s Sieges in Spain, &c.; 
Stedman’s American War of Independence; Ali¬ 
son’s Hist, of Europe; Gust’s Annals of the Wars 
of the Eighteenth Century; Lord Teignmouth’s 
Beminiscencea, u.274; Grant’s Adventures of an 
Aide-de-Cnmp contains a spirited account of the 
battle of Maida and the operations that followed,] 

B H. V. 


STHABT, JOHN (1743-1821), Gaelic 
scholar, son of James Stuart, minister of 
Hillin, and Elizabeth Drummond, was bom 
at Ejllin in 1743. Ho was licensed by the 
presbytery of Edinburgh on 27 Feb. 1771, 
was presented to the living of Arrochor by 
Sir James Colquhoun in October 1778, and 
was ordained on 12 May 1774. He was 
translated to Weem on 20 March 1770, and 
to Luss on 1 July 1777. He received the 
degree of D.D, &om Glasgow University in 
1795. 

Stuart was an expert Gaelic scholar. His 
father had already translated the New Tes¬ 
tament into Gaelic, and at the time of his 
death had begun a translation of the Old 
Testament. This work was continued by 
his son, and the complete translation was 
published at Edinburgh in 1707, under the 
auspices of the Society for Primagating Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge; another edition was pub¬ 
lished in London in 1807. For his valuable 
services as translator he received from the 
lords of the treasury 1,0007. in 1820, and the 
thanks of the generiu assembly were conveyed 
to him from the chair on 28 May 1819. He 
was also a devoted student of natural history 
and botany. He died at Luss on 24 May 
1821. 


Dr. Stuart married, 24 July 1792, Susan, 
daughter of Rev, Dr. McIntyre, Glenoichy, 
She died on 7 July 1846, leaving a son, 
Joseph, minister of Kingarth, and a daugh¬ 
ter. 

Besides his Gaelic translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, Dr. Stuart was the author of ‘The Ac¬ 
count of the Parish of Luss ’ in vol. xvii. of 
Sinclair’s' Statistical Acconnt of Scotland.’ 
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[Scott's Fasti, pt. iii. pp. 341. 367, pt. it. pp. 
317, S2a: Scots Magazine, 1821, iL 94.] 

G. S-H. 

STUAHT, JOHN (18ia-1877), Scottish 
genealogist, ■was bom in NoTember 1813 at 
Forgue, Aberdeenahire, where his father had 
a small farm. He was educated at Aberdeen 
UniTersity, and in 1886 became a member of 
the Aberdeen Society of Advocates. In 1863 
he was appointed one of the oiCcioI searchers 
of records in theBegister House, Edinburgh, 
and in 1873 became principal beeper of the 
register of deeds. In 1854 he was appointed 
secretory of the Society of Scottish Anti¬ 
quaries, and from that time he became the 
guiding spirit of the association. In 1339, 
along wiA Joseph Hobertson (1810-1866) 
[q. t! 1 and Cosmo Innes [q. tJ, he set on foot 
the ‘ Spalding dub,’ of wnicE ha acted as se¬ 
cretary tiU the close of its operations in 1870. 
Of the thirty-eight quarto volumes issued 
by the club, fourteen were produced under 
Stuart’s editorship. Prominent among these 
were the two large folios on ‘ The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,’ published in 1836 and 
1867, and regarded by antiquarians as one 
of their most important bo(^s of reference. 
Another of the Spalding volumes is ‘ The 
Book of Deer,’ publiahed in 1869, a repro¬ 
duction by Stuart of a manuscript copy of 
tho Gospms which belonged to the abbej of 
Deer—of great historical and linguistic 
value, especially with regard to the Celtic 
histoiy of Scotland. Among the other 
works which Stuart prepared for publication 
b;^the Spalding Club were the three volumes 
ot * Miscellanies ’ published in 1841,1843, and 
1849; ‘ Extracts from the Presbytery Book 
of Strathbogifi, 1681-64,’ publiahed in 1843; 
‘ Extracts from the Council Begister of Aber¬ 
deen, 1898-1625,’ 2 vols., issued in 1844-91 
' Memorialls of the Trubles in Scotland and 
England from 1624 to 1646,’ printed in1860- 
1851 j and ‘ Notices of the Spalding Club,’ 
prepared in 1871 as a record of its labo'urs, 
At the final meeting, on 23 Dec. 1870, Stuort 
was presented by the club with a piece of 
plate and his portrait, the work of Afr. (now 
Sir) George Beid. 

Stuart contributed largely to the * Trans¬ 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland’ (of which he was principal secre¬ 
tary), especially on the subject or Scottish 
crannogs. Two very able papers were also 

f iven on the history of the orozier of St. 

'illan, and an account of the priory of 
Eestennet, near Forfar, For the society he 
edited two volumes of ancient ohartularies, 
entitled ‘ Becords of the Isle of May,’ 1868, 
and ‘ Becords of the Monastery of ^nloss,’ 
1872» 


Of his researches among old family records 
there remaios the * Begistrum de Panmine,’ 
two quarto volumes, printed by the Earl of 
Dalhonsie in 1874. At the instance of ths 
historical records commission he examined 
the charter chests of the Scottish nobilih 
and furnished reports. Among the recotS 
atDunrohin Castle he discovered the original 
dispenaation for the marriage of Bothwdl 
and Lady Jane Gordon. This find gave Stuait 
the opportunity of diBCUsaing,^ as he did b 
his volume, ‘A Lost Chapter in the Histon 
of Mary Queen of Scots’^dinhurgh, 1874 
the law and practice of Scotland relating to 
marriage dispensations in Boman catholic 
times. 

For the Burgh Becords Society Stuatt 
edited two volumes of ‘ Extracts from tie 
Burgh Becords of Aberdeen, 1626-1747,' 
and he also edited an edition of ‘ ArducO' 
logical Essays of the late Sir J, Y. Simpson/ 
1872. In 1866 the imiversity of Aberdeen 
conferred on him the degree of LL.B. He 
was elected on honorary member of tie 
Archaeological Institute and of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Zurich and the Asseml^ 
di Storia Patria in Palermo. 

He died at Amhleside on 19 July 1877, 
He was twice married, and was survived ly 
his second wife and two daughters of tie' 
first marriage. 

Stuart’s love of study ley for the most ^ 
part ■within a limited range. In the moie' 
general hearings of axchoeology he took little i 
interest, but in the deciphering of records t 
and illustrations he did yeoman service. I 

In addition to the works mentioned, Stuart 
edited for the Spalding Club s 1. ‘ A teieffi i 
narration of the services done to three nolle! 
ladyes, by Gilbert Blakhal,' 1844. 2. 'SeW 
tions from the Bocords of the Eirk Session,' 
Presbytery, and Synod of Aberdeen from • 
1662 to 1681,’ 1846. He also ■wrote a ‘ Me*! 
moir of the late A. H. Bhind of Sibstei/; 
Edinburgh, 18C4,8vo. , 

[Obituaiy notice in the Scotsman, 21 Jnty ‘ 
1877: Irving’s Eminent Scotsmen j Proceeding . 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xii. t 
363-4 (with portrait reproduced from Noticesof J 
the Spading Club),] G, S-m 

STHAET, JOHN FEEDHTAMI) 

SMYTH (1746-1814), American loyalist,, 
bom in 1746, claimed descent through hotl 
parents from the Duke of Monmouth. Ac- s 
cording to his own doubtful statement, hii , 
father, Wentworth Smyth, was son of the j 
Duke of Monmouth by Lady HenrietU * 
Maria, granddaughter of Thomas Wentworth, 
earl of Oleveland, and daughter of Thomai, ’ 
lord Wentworth, She died eight montlj, 
after Monmouth’s execution, and her son | 
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said to ha-ra li)een adopted by Colonel 
Smyth, an aide-de-camp of Monmouth, 
■who made him his heir. Wentworth Smyth 
joined in the risings of 1715 and 1745, and 
was killed in the highlands at some later 
date. At the age of sixty-sit he is reputed 
to have married Maria Julia Dalziel, a girl 
of fifteen. She was represented to he grand¬ 
daughter of General James Oro-fts, natural 
son of the Duke of Monmouth, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Robert Needham of Lambeth. 
It is vaguely stated that she predeceased her 
hu^’band, dying three years after her mar- 
ria^. 

The reputed son, John Ferdinand Smyth, 
■who in 1703 adopted the name of Stuart, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh University. 
He then emigrated to America, and, settlmg 
near WiUiamaburg in Virginia, practised as a 
doctor in the district. When the rebellion 
broke out Smyth found himself the only 
loyalist in the neighbourhood, and on 16 Oct. 
1775 he was compelled to abandon his home. 
He served in several regiments ■with the rank 
of captain, distinguishing himself, according 
to his own account, by his zeal and activity. 
He showed egual capacity in the most dif¬ 
ferent situations. At one time ha raised a 
special company of picked men for frontier 
work, and at another commanded an armed 
sloop in the bay of Chesapeake. He was 
several times made prisoner, and on one oc¬ 
casion was kept in irons for eighteen months. 
On proceeding to England at the close of the 
war a pension of 800/. a year was settled on 
him, a very partial compensation for his 
losses. Yet in 1784, on some insinuations 
secretly made against him to the commis¬ 
sioners for American claims, even this was 
suspended and never restored. In conse¬ 
quence he was reduced to extreme poverty, 
and was glad to accept the position of barrack- 
master. He made strenuous representations 
to government, and in 1795 demanded justice 
from Pitt peremptorily. In the same year 
he was persuaded to accompany Admiral Sir 
Hugh Cloherry Christian [q. v.] to the West 
Indies, where he was thrice ship'wrecked and 
was present at the capture of St. Lucia. 
On his return to England he was informed 
that his claims were of too ancient a date to 
be entertained. He was knocked down and 
killed by a canine at the comer of South¬ 
ampton Street, London, on 20 Dec. 1814, 
leaving a ■widow destitute, two sons, and a 
daughter (Wo/es and, Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 
495, ix. 232, 334). 

He was the author of; 1. 'A Tour in the 
United States of America,’ London, 1784, 
870 . This hook gives an account of his 
Bcjoum and travels in North. Amefrica and 


of the share he took in the war. His delinea¬ 
tion of rural society in the States is vigorous 
but not flattenng. The lepnhlican opinions 
of the colonists were obnoxious to a loyalist, 
while their barbarous manners were repellent 
to a gentleman. 2. ‘A Letter to Lord Henry 
Petty on Coercive Vaccination,’ London, 
1807,8vo, a violent diatribe against vaccina¬ 
tion (CniUBEBS, P 00 & of Bays, i. 6^28). 
3. ‘Destiny and Fortitude: an heroic poem 
on the Misfortunes of the House of Stuart,’ 
London, 1808, fol. 

[Stuart's Works; Tbs Case of Ferdinand 
Smyth Stuart, London, 1807, fol.] E, I, C. 

STUART, JOHN MoDOUALL (1816- 
1800), explorer, the fifth son of William 
Stuart, a captain in the army, was bom at 
Dysart, Fifeshire, on 7 Sept. 1815. Educated 
at Edinburgh, first privately and later at 
the Military Academy, he entered into busi¬ 
ness in Scotland, hut emigrated to South 
Australia in 1838. There he joined the go¬ 
vernment survey, and afterwards practised 
as a private surveyor, chiefly in the bush; 
he also tried his hand at sheep-farming. On 
13 Aug. 1844 he joined as draughtsman 
Captain Sturt’s expemtion to emlore Central 
Australia [see Stust, Ohakucs]. 

In 1868 Stuart led hia first expedition, 
equipped by "William Finke, for tbe discovery 
of a path across Australia. It had little 
practical result, and on 2 April 1859 Stuart 
again started with an expedition, equipped by 
Fmke and James Chambers, up the eastern 
side of Lake Torrens. Passing Mount Hamil¬ 
ton, his farthest point in the preceding year, 
he proceeded northward, discovered several 
springs, and named the Hanson^ Range and 
31ounts Younghusband and Kingston, re¬ 
turning to the settlements on 3 July. On 
4 Nov, 1869 he started for the third time, 
named Mount Anna, and surveyed a line at 
the Fanny Springs. His eyes troubled him 
greatly during tms journey, and he returned 
on 21 Jon. 1860. 

On 2 March 1860 Stuart started, with 
thirteen horses and two men, on a fourth 
journey, in which, after crossing the Neale, 
he fina% reached the centre ot Australia, 
and there he named Mount Stuart in the 
John Range. Turning to the north-west, he 
pushed on, in spite of illness, through several 
miles of new country, till an attack by natives 
forced him to tom back on 26 June; he was 
now nearly blind, his horses and attendants 
were worn out, and thus he arrived on 1 Sept, 
at Ohambers's Creek, In October he cams 
to Adelaide, and was received with acolama- 
tion. 

The goTBmment voted the funds for a 
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freah expedition. On 29 Nov. 1800, three 
months after Burke and "Wills left Mel¬ 
bourne, Stuart started again with twelve 
men and fifty horses, a number reduced 
before the real work began. On 26 April 
1861 he reached Attack Greek, where he 
had been turned before; he passed several 
new ranges and rivers, and named Sturt's 
Plains, which, however, he failed to cross 
on account of want of water. At a place 
named Howell's Ponds he turned on 12 July, 
and reached settled county on 7 Sept. 
On 28 Sept, he made a public entry into 
Adelaide. 

Shortly afterwards the news of the fate of 
Burke and Wills reached Adelaide. But this 
did not deter Stuart from again starting north 
under the auspices of the government on 
21 Oct. 1861. Though almost killed at the 
outset by a horse accident, he ordered the 
expedition to proceed, and rejoined it in five 
weeks. Presh difficulties soon beset him; 
some of his party deserted, several horses 
died from the great heat, and the natives 
showed greater hostility than before. Striking 
northward across the Sturt Plains, he found 
water at Frew's Water, and later at King's 
Ponds, places which he named after two of 
his companions. After many further hard¬ 
ships, they reached a river which Stuart 
named Strangway. Following it, they came 
to the Boper, and thence, through mountain 
passes, to the Adelaide Eiver, and along it 
to the Indian Ocean, which they struck at 
"Van Diemen's Gulf before the end of July 
1862. The return journey was almost 
fatd to Stuart; the distress of the whole ex¬ 
pedition, chiefly feom want of water, was 
intense. 

Stuart received from the government of 
South Australia the grant of 2,000f. which 
was destined for the first colonist who 
crossed the Australian continent. John 
McKinlay [g. v.l had actually crossed two 
months earlier, but the circumstauces seem 
not to have been considered quite parallel 
(see Howitt, ii. 188-0). Stuart also re¬ 
ceived a gold medal and a watch from 
the Royal Geographical Society. He had 
previously received a thousand square miles 
rent &ee in the interior. He now en¬ 
deavoured to settle down to a pastoral life, 
but his health wae broken, and in 1863 he 
was recommended to return to England as 
the _only chance of recruiting his strength. 
Arriving hem in September 1864, he settled 
in London in Notting (now Campden) Hill 
Square, where he died on 6 June 1866. He 
was buried at Kensal Green. He was appa¬ 
rently unmarried. Stuart’s Greek was named 
after him. 


[Chambers’s Biographicid Dictionary of Bui. 
nent Scotsmen, 187d; Honitt's Hist, of Dig. 
covery in Australia, ii. ] 08-89; Hardman's 
Journals of McDouall Stuart's Explorations; 
Journals of the Eoyal Geographical Society tac 
1861 and 1862; Eden’s Australian Heroes, p, 
276; Davis’s Tracks of McKinley, 1868, pp, 
4-20; cf. art. Sruar, CHaanns.] C. A. H. 

STUAHT, JOHN SOBIESKI 8T0L. 
BERG [1796 P-1872), and STUART, 
OHARLES EDWARD (1799 P-1880), were 
two brothers who claimed to he descended 
from Prince Oharles Edward Stuart, the 
young chevalier, and to be heirs to the crown 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Their grand¬ 
father, or reputed grandfather, Admiral John 
Carter Allen, was connected with the Mat- 
uis of Downahire,andis said to havecloimed 
escent from the Hay earls of Erroll, He 
died at his house in Devonshire Place, Lon¬ 
don, 2 Oct. 1800, and by a will dated eight 
months before left 2,2007, to one son. Captain 
John Allen, E.N., and only 1007. to another 
son. Lieutenant Thomas Allen, R.N. (Quer- 
ferlt/i June 1847, pp. 76-6; will at Somerset 
House). Thomas was probably the elder of 
the two, for Admiral John Allen (1774- 
1863), who died at Torpoint, near Plymouth, 
is called ‘ the youngest son of Admiral J, 0, 
AUen’ in his obituary (Gent Mag. Septem¬ 
ber 1863, p. 310), and, moreover, he became 
a lieutenant in 1794, Thomas in 1791. On 
2 Oct, 1792, at Godaiming, ‘ Thomas Allen, 
of the parish of Egham, bachelor,’ married 
Catherine Matilda Manning, second daughter 
of the Rev. Owen Manning [q. vj, vicar cf 
Godaiming. She wasbaptiseclat Qodalming 
27 July 1766, so at the time of her marriage 
woB twenty-seven years old. Of this marriage 
were horn the two brothers who are the suh- 
jects of this notice. The name of their 
father, Thomas Allen, is in the navy list for 
January 1798, but not in that for July or 
afterwards. 

Where the brothers were horn is un¬ 
known, except that the younger says, ‘I 
was an exile—horn in foreign land ’ (Xc^f, 
i. 322; at Versailles perhaps, according to 
Mr. Jenner). The dates, too, of their births 
are uncertain. Those given in the Eskadale 
epitaph—14 June 1797 and 4 .Tune 1799- 
are seemingly incorrect, for John, in his 
lines ‘To my Brother on his Birthday, 
written 4 July 1821 ’ (Bridal of CaSlohatm, 
p. 196), writes:— 

The winged pace of six-aud-twenty years 
Has passed full eod and various o’er my head. 

About 1811 the reputed secret of their de¬ 
scent from the Stuarts was, according to 
their own story, revealed to them (Lags, i 
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322), and, stirred by that startling news, 
they entered the service of the ‘ eagle mo¬ 
narch’ Napoleon, and fought in 1813 at 
Dresden and at Leipzig, where * S—t swam 
the wave andPoniatowski sank.’ Napoleon’s 
own hand, they assert, pinned an eagle on 
the ‘ throbbing breast ’ of the ‘ chdd of 
battles;’ and for Napoleon both brothers 
claim to have fought once again at IVaterloo, 
attired in ‘ dolmans green, pelisse of crimson 
dye’ (Lays,\. 121, andii.325; Poe«!*,pp.72, 
73, 189, 193), When ‘the great Imperial 
sun had gone down,’ they betook themselves 
to London, learned Gaelic there of Donald 
Macpherson [cj.v.], compiler of ‘Melodies 
from the Gaelic,’ and in 1817 or 1818 came 
by sea to Edinburgh, Argyllshire—probably 
Inveraray—^was their principal home for 
three or four years, and to the seventh Duke 
of Argyll ‘ John Hay Allan, esq.’ dedicated 
his ‘Bridal of Caolchaim, and other Poems’ 
(London, 1822). Its forty-two Scott-like 
pieces contain several allusions to descent 
tram the Hays (pp. 120, 168, 203, 337), a 
reference to Prince Charles Edward as ‘ the 
last of Albyn's royal race' (p. 169), a 
suggestion that the author belonged to the 
English church (p. 253), but no hint of 
Napoleonic campaigns. ‘Stanzas for the 
King’s Landing* (A Siaiorical Account of 
hia Majesty's Visit to Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1822, pp. 62-4) must have been written oy 
one of the brothers, and Charles and his 
father were perhaps the ‘ AUans ’ presented at 
Edinburgh to George IV. It may have been 
then that Scott ‘ saw one of these gentlemen 
w'ear the [Erroll] Badge of High Constable 
of Scotland' (Journal, ii. 208). John says 
he was absent from Scotland during 1822- 
1826 (Jieply to the Quarterly, p. 4); but 
Miss Louise MacdoneU speaks of having 
often seen both brothers at Glengarry be¬ 
tween 1822 and 1828, where the first date 
perhaps is erroneous (BlackwooJsMag. April 
1805, pp. 623-4, 530). In London, on 
9 Oct. 1822, ‘ Charles Stuart, youngest son 
of Thomas Hay Allan, esq., of Hay,’ mar¬ 
ried Anna (5.1787), widow of Charles Gar¬ 
diner, esq., and youngest daughter of the 
Bight Hon. John Beresford, the Earl of 
Tyrone’s second son, and brother to the first 
Marquis of Waterford (li. November 1822, 
p. 691). From about 1826 to 1838 the 
brothers were living in Elginshire^ first at 
Windy Hills (now Milton Brodie) m Alves 
parish, and then, from 1829,atLogieHou8e, 
in Edinkillie parish. The Earl of Moray 
gave them the full run of Darnaway Forest, 
where they built their ‘forest hut ’of moss 
beside the Findhom, and during this period 
they continued protestants, for, dressed as 


always in full Highland garb, they attended 
the presbyterian worship in the pmsh kirks. 
But from their settling in 1838 on Eilean 
Aigas, a lovely islet m the river Beauly, 
where Lord Lovat buUt them an antique 
shooting lodge, they seem to have been, 
devoted catholics. Eskadale, where they ore 
buried, is two miles above their islet, and 
every Sunday they used to be rowed up to 
mass, with a banner flying, which was carried 
before them from the' riverside to the church 
door. In 1829 they had come to style them¬ 
selves Stuart Allan. In 1841 the ‘New 
Statistical Account’ (xiv. 488) speaks of 
‘ Messrs. Hay Allan Stuart, said to be the 
only descendants of Prince Charles Edward; ’ 
and in 1643 a Frenchman, the Vioomte d’Ar- 
lincourt, first published their claims to royal 
ancestry. In 1847 the brothers themselves 
put forth their own ‘ Tales of the Century,' 
which tells how in 1773 the Countess of 
Albany gave birth unexpectedly to a son, 
who three days afterwards was handed over, 
for fear of assassination by Hanoverian 
emissaries, to the captain of an English 
frigate, ‘Commodore CHalernn,’ rightful 
‘Earl of Strathgowrie; ’ how later that son, 
as ‘Captain O’Haleran’ or the ‘lolair- 
dhearg ’ (Gaelic, red eagle) was himself in 
command of a frigate on the west coast of 
Scotland; and how in 1790 he married, 
under romantic circumstances, an English 
lady, ‘ Catharine Bruce.’ O’Haleran (in 
M. d’Arlincourt ‘ Admiral Hay ’) here stands 
plainly for Allen or Allan—^Erroll is in 
Strathgowrie; and the centenarian‘Dr. Bea¬ 
ton,’ on whose testimony the alleged secret of 
their royal birth turns mainly, maybe .°afely 
identified with Robert Watson, M.D. (1746- 
1838) [q. V.], the discoverer of the Stewart 
papers, with whom the brothers are known 
to have had some dealings. But the tale is 
demonstrably false. Admiral (then Captain) 
John Carter Allen, the brothers’ genuine 

g randfather, who figures in the narrative as 
ommodore O’Halleran, was not on active 
service, but on half-pay, from 14 Aug. 1771 
to 8 Nov. 1775. At the same time Bishop 
B. Forbes’s ‘Lyon in Mourning’ (Scot. Hist. 
Soc. 1896, iii. 329), under date 21 Sept. 
1774, has a curious passage telling how 
‘ lately a Scots gentleman, son of a noble 
&mily, and captain of a ship-of-war in Bri¬ 
tain,’ met Pnnee Charles Edward at the 
opera in Borne. But then, through Bobert 
uliambers, this passage is sure to have been 
known to the brothers, and may have sug¬ 
gested much that they admitted to th& 

‘ Tales.’ In ‘ The Heirs of the Stuarts ’ (Quar¬ 
terly Seview, June 1847), Professor Geoige 
Skene of Glasgow made a pitiless onslaught 
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on both the ‘ Tales ’ and the ' Vestiariim 
Fcoticum, Tnth an Introduction and Xotea 
by John Sobief-ki Stuart ’ (folio, Edinburgh, 
The latter piofesaed to be from the 
sixteenth-century manuscript of a ‘Schvr 
Eiehard TJrquharde, knycht,’ showing the 
tartans of ‘ ye chieff Hieland and hordour 
clannes.’ John, or ‘Ian,’ or ‘Ian Dubh’ 
<Gaelic, Black John), rejoined with ‘A 
Reply to the Quarterly’ (Edinburgh, 1848), 
where he ascribes the reviewer’s hostility to 
his partisanship of a rival claimant, ‘ General 
Charles Edward Stuart, Baron Eohenstart ’ 
(1781-1864), a svi-disant grandson of iliss 
Walkmshaw[q.v.), who was killed in a coach 
accident at Dunkeld, and is buried in the 
ruined nave of the cathedral. Other works 
by the brothers were the sumptnous bnt gro¬ 
tesquely illustrated ‘ Costume of the Clans’ 
(foho, Edinburgh, 1843), and ‘Lays of the 
Beer Forest ’ (2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1848). 
Their Idngly origin and Napoleomc exploits 
are dwelt on largely in the latter work 
(which is not without merits) and in ‘Poems,’ 
bv Charles Edward Stuart (8vo, London, 
i509). 

On 23 Srot. 1845, writing to Eobert 
Chambers, John announces his marriage 
next month, in London, to Sliss Georgina 
Kendall, ‘ of a very old Saxon family.’ She 
was the second daughter of Edward Kendall 
of Austrey, "Warwickshire, J.P. ‘Jlyfuture 
lady,’ he remarks, ‘ has only ten thousand 
pounds,' and he goes on to ask a loan of 1001. 
They seem never to have lived togetW, 
though she survived him eixteen years, 
dying at Bath on 13 Feb. 1888, and though 
in Eskadale church there is a tablet profess¬ 
ing to be erected by her ‘to the dear 
memoiy of John Sohieskie Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie.’ Charles’s wife and a sister, Miss 
Beresfotd, who lived with them at Eilean 
Aigas, had between them 1,000/. a year; 
but there seems to have been a break-up in 
1845 or 1846. Books were sold and ]tos. 
Stuart was even threatened with arrest. 
Charles was at Prague in 1845-6, and 
for years the whole family lived in Austria- 
Hungam chiefly there 'and at Presburg, 
where Charles’s wife died, IS Nov. 1862. 
Mr. D unbar Dunbar ‘ was told by Baron Ctto 
von GilaS, chamberlain to the Emperor 
of Austria, that in His Imperial Majesty’s 
dominions the claim of the Count to royal 
descent was never doubted. ... At 
Prague, it is said, the military always 
saluted the brothers as royal personages, and 
those who were “presented” to them 
“kissed hands’” (JDoounienta relatmg to the 
Frotinee of Moray, Edinburgh, 1896, 
pp. 166-171). Meanwhile Thomas Alleu, 


or ‘Thomas Hay Allan, esq., of Hiw,’ or 
‘ J. T. Stuart Hay,’ or ‘ James Stuart, Ooimt 
d’Albanie,’ their father, died on 14 Feb. 
1852 at 22 Henry Street, Olerkenwell, where 
he had resided for seven years preceding his 
decease, during which time he never left his 
apartments, lie was buried in old St. Pan- 
eras churchyard (Introduction to the 1892 
reissue of Costume of the Clans, p. xvii). 

"When or why the brolhers left Austria 
is unlmown, but some time before 1863 
they both were living in London, where, 
although desperately poor, they went into 
society, and, with their orders and spurs, 
were weU-known figures in the Briti^ 
Museum reading-room. Atablewasreserved 
for them, and their pens, papei-knives, paper¬ 
weights, &c., were surmounted with minia¬ 
ture coronets, in gold. John died on 13 Feb. 
1872 i and Charles, who, after his brother’s 
death, himself assumed the title of Count 
d'Albonie, died suddenly at Pauillac, near 
Bordeaux, on Christmas day 1880 (Coutb 
L. LAiojro, L’Ecosse jadis et aujourd!hui, 
1887, p. 293). Both are buried at Eskadale 
under a Celtic cross, whose Latin and Gaelic 
epitaph was written by the late Colin 0. 
Grant, for twenty years priest of Eskadale, 
and afterwards bishop of Aberdeen. 

John left no issue, but Charles had one 
son and three daughters. The son, Charles 
Edward, bom in 1824, rose between 1840 
and 1870 to be a colonel in the Austrian 
cavalry, and on 13 Aug. 1878 was captured 
with the yacht Deerhound off Fontarabia 
running Carlist munitions. On 16 May 
1874 he married Lady Alice Emily Mary 
Hay (183.'3-1681), daughter of the seven¬ 
teenth Earl of ErroU, and granddaughter 
of William IV, He died in Jersey without 
issue on 8 May 1882. Of the daughters, 
Marie (1823-1873) died at Beaumonoir on 
the Loire; Louiea Sobieska (1827 P-1897), 
married Eduard von Platt, of the Austrian 
imperial bodyguard, and had one son, Al&ed 
Edouard Charles, a lieutenant in the Austrian 
artiUery; and Clementina (1880 P-1894) 
became a Passionist nun, and died in a con¬ 
vent at Bolton, Lancashire, 

The brothers were courteous and accom¬ 
plished gentlemen. But apart from their 
Btuart Likeness, the sole strength of their 
pretensions would appear to reside in the 
credence and countenance accorded them by 
men of rank and intelligence, such as the 
tenth Earl of Moray, the fourteenth Lord 
Lovat, the late Marquis of Bute, Sir Thomas 
Dick-Lauder, and Dr. Eobert Chambers, 

(Works already cited; The Last of the 
Stuarts, probably by the Vicomte d’Ariinconi't, 
in Catholic Mag. fox March IBIS, pp, 182-90; 
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bis Les Trois Boyamaes, Faiis 1841, English 
tnnsl. 1844, i. 207-22, 246; a little tracl-hke 
xeprmt from D’Arlincourt, -which the brothers 
■would give to a convive at a dinner party, and 
on whose Byleaf is a letter of date April 1816, 
by J. B. BeilemAns, to the Jonrnal de la Bel¬ 
gique, annonneiug the presence in Belgium of 
iareral descendants of the house of titnart; 
Chambers's Edinburgh Jonrnalfor IS May 1844, 

S 312; letters -written by John about 1846 to 
r. Bobert Chambers, andnowin the possession 
of Charles Edward Stuart Chambers, esq.; Bean 
Bnrgon’s Memoir of Patrick Prasex-Tytler, 2nd 
edit. 1369, pp. 286-7, describing their -visit in 
1839 to Eilean Aigas; A. Ton Benmont's GraBn 
Ton Albany, Berlin, 1860, ii. 290-3; Br.Eoran’b 
London in Jacobite Times, 1877, ii. 390-411 ; 
Botes and Queries, under 'Albanie,’ ‘Stuart,* 
passim, but specially about 1877; Vernon 
Lee’s Conutess of Albany, 1884, pp. 40-6; Life 
of Agnes Strickland, 1887, pp. 151, 162, 233 ; 
W. P. IVith’s John Leech, 1891, ii. 7-8; The 
Athenmnm, 30 July 1892 and 29 July 1893; 
Lean Goulburn's Life of Lean Burgon, 1892, i. 
74-5; F. E, Groome's Monaichs in Partihns, in 
the Bookman, September 1892, pp. 178-6; 
Lonald 'WUliam Stewart's Old and Bara Scottish 
Tartans, Edinburgh, 1393, pp. 42-56; Archibald 
Forbes's Beal Stuarts or Bogns Stuarts in the 
New Eeviaw, 1896, pp. 73-84; Percy Fitz- 
gerold'e Memoirs of an Author, 1895, ii. 85-9; 
Journals of lad ;7 Eastlake, 1896, i. 64-5: five 
articles to establiEh the genuineness of the ‘Ves- 
tiatium.’by Andrew Boss, in the Glasgow Herald 
for 30 Not., 14, 21, 28 Dee., 1898, and 4 Jan. 
1896; The Sobieski Stuarts, by Henry Jenner, 
in the Genealogical Magazine for Ma,y 1897, 
p . 21; John Aehton’a When William FV was 
King, 1896, pp. 222-3, for tlie brothers' visit to 
Ireland, in kilts and -with a piper, in May 1836; 
be<dde8 information supplied by Father Macrae 
of Eskadale, Dr. Corbet irf Beauly, the Eev, 
George C. Watt of Edinkillie, Mr. B. Urquhort 
of Forres, the late Mr. John Noble of InTemess, 
the Bev. Sir David Hunter-Blair, O.S.B., of 
Fort Augustus, Prof. J. E. Laughton, and the 
Bev. L. H. Burrows of Godaiming.] P. H. G. 

STUAHT, LUDOVICK, second Dwxb 
OF Licjxox and Dxtke of Eicinioiro (1S74- 
1G24], eldest son of £sm@, first duke of Len¬ 
nox [q. T.], by Ms wdfe, Catherine de Balsac 
d’Entragues, was bom on 29 Sejit. 1574. 
After t£e death of the first duke in Paris, 
26 1683, ‘the king,’ says the author of 

the ‘Lustoiy of James Sext,’ ‘was without 
all quietness of spirit till he should see some 
of Ms posterity to possess Mm in Ms father’s 
honours and rents ’ (p. 192). He therefore 
sent the master of Gray to convoy the 
young duke to Scotland, and theyan'ived 
at Leith on 13 Not. (id. ; OAiDEawoon, iii. 
749; Motstb, Memoirs , p, 47). He was 
received into the king's special favour, aud 
although a mere hoy, was, as next in suc¬ 


cession, selected to hear the cro-wn at the 
next opening of the parliament, 28 May 1584 
(CaimbwooJ), iv. 621). On 27 July 1588 
he was appointed one of a commission for 
executing the laws against the jesuits and 
the papists (Meg. P. G. Scotl, iv. 201), and on 
1 Aug. he was named cMef commissioner to 
keep watch in Dumbarton against the Spanish 
armada (ib. p. S07). “When King James left 
Scotland in October to bring home his bride 
from Denmark, Lennox, though only fifteen, 
wasappointedwresident of the council during 
Ms absence. By his marriage, SO April 1591, 
to Lady Jane Buthven, daughter of the Earl 
of Gowrie, w'hom the previous day he took 
out of the castle of Wemyss, where she had 
been ‘warded’ ‘at the kum’s command for 
his cause,’ he gave great o&nce to the king 
(Oaidekwood, t. 128) ; but nevertheless on 
4 Aug, he was proclaimed lord Mgh admiral 
in place of BothweE (lA p. 139). About May 
1.598 he was reconciled -with certain nobles 
with whom he was at feud, and was aUo-wed 
to return to court ( 16 . p. 249). 

When the king returned south from the 
pursuit of Huntly, Errol, and other rebels in 
the north in November 1594, Lennox, on the 
7th, obtained a commission of lieutenancy in 
the north (Beg. P, C. Scotl. v. 187), that he 
might continue the work of quieting the 
country. According to Cdderwood,‘he tea/- 
veiled with Huntly,’ who was Ms brother- 
in-law, ‘and Errol, to depart out of the 
kingdom, wMch they did, more to satisfy the 
Mng than for any hard ^suit’ (History, 
T. 367). On Ms return to Edinburgh an act 
was passed, 17 Feb. 1594-6, approvmg of Ms 
proceedings as the king’s lieutenant (Beg. 
P, C, Scotl. T. 207). On 7 July 1698 he had 
a commission of lieutenancy of the Island of 
Lewis (ib. p. 408), and on 9 July 1699 a com¬ 
mission of lieutenancy over the higMande 
and islands (ib, vi. 8\ 

Lennox was one of those who accompanied 
the king from Falldand to Perth in 1600, 
when the Earl of Go-wrie and the master of 
ButhTen were slmn; and he took an active 
part on behalf of the king against Ms brother- 
m-la-w. On 1 July 1601 he was sent on an 
embassy to France, John Spottis-wood [q. v.], 
afterwards archbishop of St. Andrews, being 
appointed to attend on him (Caldurwooii, 
vi. 138; see especially Spoiiswoon, History, 
iii. 100). On ms way home he arrived in 
November in London, where for three weeks 
he was entertained with great splendour by 
Elizabeth. 

On the accession of James to the English 
throne in 1603, he attended Mm on the 
journey south, but -was sent back with a war¬ 
rant to receive the young prince Henry from 
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the Earl of Mar, and deliver him to the qneen 
( ib. iii. 140). On 18 June he was naturalised 
in England, and in the samo year he was also 
made a gentleman of the hedchamher and a 
privy councillor. On 6 Aujf. 1608 he had a 
grant of the manors of Settrin^nn, Temple- 
5fewsam, and Wensleydale, horhshire, and 
eOOl.a year(6'aZ. State'l’apers,Bom. 1603-10, 
p. 28).” He olso received a large portion 
of the Cobham estates upon the attainder 
of Henry Brooke, lord Cobham [q. v.] (see 
Archtgoloffia Cantiana, si. 225). In 1604^3 he 
was ambassador to Paris, and in August 1605 
he accompanied the king to Oxford, where 
he was on 31 Aug. made M. A. On 21 July 
1607 he was named high commissioner of the 
king to the Scottish parliament. On 6 Oct. 
1013 he was created Baron Settrington in the 
county of York, and Earl of Richmond. In 
1614 he was named deputy earl marshal, and 
in November 1010 he was made steward of 
the household. In May 1617 he accompanied 
the king on his visit to Scotland. He was 
named fieutenant of Kent in November 1620, 
and from May to July 1021 was joint com¬ 
missioner of the great seal. A strenuous 
supporter of the king's ecclesiastical policy 
in Scotland, ha was one of those who on 
5 July 1621 voted for the obnoxious eccle¬ 
siastical articles known as the four articles 
of Perth. On 17 Aug, 1623 he was created 
Earl of Newcastle-upon-I^ne and Duke of 
Richmond. He died suddenly in bed in his 
lodging at 'Whitehall, on the morning of 
leEeh. 1623-4, the day fixed for the opening 
of parliament, which on that account was 
deferred, and on 19 April his corpse was con¬ 
veyed ‘with oU magnificence from Ely House 
iutheHolboru to interment in Westminster 
Abbey' (Sia JAaraBxi.aoxrB, Annals, ii. 100), 
where a magnificent tomb was erected, in 
Henry VH’b chapel, by the widow. ‘His 
death,’says Oalderwood, ‘was dolorous both 
to English and Scottish. He was well liked 
of for his courtesy, meekness, liberality to his 
servants and followera’ {Mistary, vii. 693). 
The duke was thrice married; first, to Sophia, 
third daughter of William Ruthven, first earl 
of Cowrie; secondly, to Jane, widow of Hon, 
Robert Montgomerie, and daughter of Sir 
Matthew Campbellof Loudon,fa^er of Hiwh, 
first lord Campbell of Loudon; and, thirty, 
to Erances, daughter of Thomas Howard, first 
viscount Howard of Bindon and widow of 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford [q. v.l; 
she died on 8 Oct. 1639 and was buried In 
Westminster Abbey, with her lost husband 
(see Ardueelogia Cantiana, xi. 230). As 
he left no issue the dukedom of Richmond, 
the earldom of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
the barony of Settrington became extinotj 


but he was succeeded in the dukedom of 
Lennox by his next brother, Esmfi Stuart, 
third Duke of Lennox (1679-1624), who 
in 1683 had succeeded his father as eighth 
seigneur of Auhigny. He, however, had 
returned to this country in 1603, was 
naturalised an Englishman on 24 May 1603, 
and from that date principally^ resided in 
England. He did not long survive his suc¬ 
cession to the dukedom, dying of putrid fever 
on 30 July 1624, By his wife, Katherine 
Clifton, only daughter and heiress of Sir Qer- 
vase Clifton, created in 1608 Lord Clifton of 
Leighton Bromswold, he had six sons and 
three daughters: James Stuart, fourth duke 
of Lennox [q. v.]; Henry, who succeeded 
his father os eighth seigneur of Auhigny, and 
died in 1683; Gleorge, who succeeded his 
brother Henry as nintti seigneur of Auhigny, 
and, while commanding a body of three hun¬ 
dred horse which he had himself raised for 
KingCharles, was killedat the battle of Edge- 
hill on 23 Oct. 1642; Lndovick, who took 
possession of the seigneuiie of Auhigny, in op- 

f iosition to the rights of Ins nephew Charles 
q. V.], was educated for the church, and be¬ 
came canon of Notre-Dame, accompanied 
Charles II to England at the Restoration, and 
diedin Paris on 8 Nov, 1605, while a cardinal’s 
hat was on its way to him from Rome; John 
(see below); Bernard, titular Earl of Lichfield 
[q. V.] ; Elixabeth, married to Henry, earl of 
Arundel; Anne, to Archibald, earl of Angus; 
and Frances, to Jerome, earl of Portland. 

The fifth son, John, according to Claren¬ 
don, ‘was a young man of extraordinary 
hope, of a more cholerick and rough nature 
than the other branches of that illustrious 
and princely family,’ He was present at 
EdgehiU, 28 Oct. 1642, and accompanied 
Lord Forth’s amy in 1644 as general of the 
horse. In the cavalry charge at Gheriton 
on 29 March he behaved with conspicuous 
bravery, and was mortally woimdeci. He 
died at Abingdon on 8 Apm, and was buried 
at Christ Church, Oxford, There are por¬ 
traits of the second duke at Cobham, at 
Longford Castle, and at Hampton Court. 

[Eistoiies by CMdaiwood and Spotiswood; 
Sir James Ba&nr’s Annals; Parid Moysie'a 
Memoirs in the Bannatyne Club; Beg. P. C. 
Scot],; Cal. Slate Papers, Pom. Ser, in the reign 
ofJamesI; Sir William Eraaer'e Lennox; Lody 
Elisabeth Gust’s Stuarts of Auhigny; Pouglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 100; Complete 
Peerage; Epicedivmin OhitumPomini Luoovim 
Lenoxim etRichmondix, 1624; A Kew Lai^y- 
mentall and Farewell Elegy, or a Pistillation of 
Great Britanes Tears shed, &c„ 1621; Frances 
PuchesEB Powaget of Richmond and Lennox 
her Farewell Tears, 1624.] T. F. H. 
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STTTAIIT {Stettaet), MAUY (1642- 
1687), queen of Scots. [See IIaet.] 

STTJAHT, KOBERT, SEiositm of An- 
liojiT (1470 P-1643). [See under Sibwaet, 
Sib Johit, Lobd BAByLET and first Eabl 
OP Lenpox.] 

STUART, ROBERT (1812-1848), author 
of ‘ Caledonia Romona,’ 'was the eldest son 
of 'WUliam Stuart, a merchant in Glasgow, 
where he was bom on 21 Jan. 1812. Owing 
to his father’s absence abroad on business, 
he was placed, when about a year old, with 
his maternal grandfather, George Meliss, re¬ 
sident near Perth, and was strongly in¬ 
fluenced by his grandmother, a descendant 
of the Stewarts of Invernahyle (see Introd. 
to Wam'ley, ed, 1829). Ri 1819 Stuart 
joined his parents at Nice, presently accom¬ 
panying them to Gibraltar. In 1821 he was 
sent to a boarding-school near Perth, and in 
1825 his parents returned to Glasgow, where 
he settled with them and attended school. 
Prevalent business depression in 1826 caused 
the father to become boohseller and pub¬ 
lisher, with his sou as assistant. In 1836 
the father turned to some new enterprise, 
whereupon Stuart undertook the business 
himself and married. His literoiy faculty 
received special direction in 1841 when lus 
friend John Buchanan of Glasgow, after 
showing him inscribed altars and other me¬ 
morials of the Roman occupation of Scot¬ 
land, expressed surprise that authors should 
hare neglected such a fascinating su^ect.. 
The resmt was Stuart’s great work, ‘ Cale¬ 
donia Romona' (1845). Stuart died at 
Glasgow of cholera, after a few hours’ illness, 
on 23 Dec. 1848. He was survired by a 
widow and family. 

Stuart early contributed verses, in the 
manner of Byron, to his father’s ‘ Literary 
Rambler’ and his own ‘Scottish Monthly 
Magazine,’ which he issued for a year in 
1836. He also wrote for Blackwood's and 
Tait’s magazines. In 1834 he published 
‘Ina and other Eragments in Verse,’ dis¬ 
playing respectable workmanship but little 
poetic distinction. The' Caledonia Romana; 
Roman Antiquities in Scotland,’ appeared 
in 1845. It is methodical and accurate, 
if a little diffuse. After an introductory 
and an historical chapter, Stnort devotes 
the third chapter to a careful considera¬ 
tion of the influence of the Romans in 
Scotland, and in the fourth he presents 
a minute account of the wall of Antoninus 
Pius. The second edition, furnished with 
good maps, iUnstrative plates, and a me¬ 
moir by David Thomson, appeared in 1852. 
Stuart published in 1848 an interesting 


work, ‘Views and Notices of Glasgow in 
former Times.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to Caledonia Bomana.] 

T.B. 

STUART, WILLIAM (1766-1822), arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, horn in March 1766, Wth 
son of John Stuart, third earl of Bu^q. v.J, 
by Mary, only daughter of Edward wbrtley 
Montagu, was educatedat Winchester school, 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship, and in 1774 graduated 
M.A. Shortly after taking holy orders he 
was appointed vicar of Luton, Bedfordshire. 
On 10 April 1783 he was introduced to 
Johnson by his countryman Boswell, who 
describes him as ‘ being with the advantages 
of high birth, learning, travel, and elegant 
manners, an exempla^ parish priest in every 
respect,’ which certincate as to his highly 
respectable accomplishments and character 
indicates a common type of ecclesiastic and 
nothing more; and as to his individuality 
nothing further is kno'vrn than the dates of 
hispromotions. He was made D.D. in 1789, 
ana was promoted in the same year to a 
eanonry in Christ Church, Oxford; in 1793 
to the see of St. Davids, and in December 
1800 to the archbishopric of Armagh, and 
the primacy of all Ireland. He died on 
6 May 1822 from accidental poisoning, by a 
draught of an embrocation taken instead of 
medicine. His full-length figure in marble 
is in the cathedral in Armagh. 

[Sent. Hag. 1822, i. 469, 697 ; Stuart’s 
Hist, of Armagh; Cotton’s Fasti Ecries. Hiber. 
ii.28.] T.F. H. 

STUABT-'VTORTLBT, Labt EMME¬ 
LINE OHARLfTTE ELIZABETH (1806- 
1856), poetess and authoress, second daugh¬ 
ter of John Heniy Manners, fifth dulie of 
Rutland, E.G., and his wife, Lady Elizabeth 
Howar^ fifth daughter of Erederick, fifth 
earl of Carlisle [q. v.], was born on 2 May 
1806. She married, on 17 Eeb. 1831, the 
Hon. Charles Stuart-Wortley, second son 
of James Archibald Stuart-Wortley-Mac- 
kenzie, first boron Wharncliffe [q. v.^, by 
whom she hod three children; Archibald 
Henry Flontogenet (6. 26 July 1882, d. 
30 April 1890), Adelbert William John (d. 
1847), and Victoria Alezondrina, who mar¬ 
ried, on 4 July 1863, Sir William Earle 
Welby-Gregoiy. 

Lady Emmeline’s earliest poems appeared 
in 1833, and for the next eleven years she 
published annually a volume of verse. Some 
were the outcome of her experiences of 
travel, as ‘Travelling Sketches in Rhyme’ 
(1836); ‘Impressions of Italy, and other 
poems’ (1887); and sonnets, written chiefly 
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during a tour throu^ Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Turkey, and Hungary (18891. In 
1837 and 1840 ske edited the ‘ Keepsake,’for 
■which she wrote many poems. Among the 
contributors was Tennyson, who published 
in the ‘ Keepsake’ for 1837 his ‘ St. Agnes’ 
(afterwards republished under the title of 
* St. Agnes’ Eve ’ in the Tolume of 1842). 
Others of Lady Emmeline’s associates were 
the Countess of Bles^ington, Theodore Hook, 
Eichard Monckton llilnes, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, and Hrs. Shelley, 1849-60 Lady 
Emmeline visited the United States, and 
published an account of her travels in three 
volumes in 1861, and ‘ Sketches of Travel in 
America’ in 1863. Her last production, also 
a hook of travel, < A Yisit to Portugal and 
Madeira,’ appeared in 1834. 

'While riding in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem on 1 May 1865, her leg was frac¬ 
tured by the kick or a mule. She was not 
in good health at the time, yet persisted in 
journeying from Beyrout to Aleppo, and in 
returning by an unfre^ented road across 
Lebanon. She died at Beyrout in Novem¬ 
ber 1866. 

In the quality and quantity of her literary 
work Lady Emmeline has been compared to 
Margaret Cavendish, duchess of Newcastle 
[q.vj, and to Letitia Elizabeth Landon [q.v.]; 
iBut, ^though she possessed their facluty of 
memory, she had far less literary capaci^. 
Monr of her poems first appeared in ’Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine.’ 

Other works by her are: 1. ’London at 
Night, and other Poems,’ 1834. 2. ‘ Unloved 
of Earth, and other Poems,’ 1834. 8. ‘ The 
Knight and the Enchan^ss, with other 
Poems,’ 1836. 4. ’ The WAWb Chuxdi- 

yaxd, and other Poems,’ 1885. 6. ’The 

Visionary, a Eragment, -with other Poems,’ 

1836. 6. ‘Eragments and Fancies,’ 1837. 
7. ‘Hours at Naples, and other Poems,’ 

1837. 8. ' Lays or Leisure Hours,’ 2 vole. 
1888. 9. ’Queen Berengatia’s Courtesy, and 
other Poems,’ 3 vols. 1838. 10. 'Jairah: 
a Dramatic Mysteira, and other Poems,’1840. 
11. ’Eva, OF the Error,’ a play in five acts 
in vra^ 1840. _ 12. ‘ Alphonso Algarves,’ a 
playmflveactsmver8e,lMl. 13,’Angiolina 
del Albino, or Truth and Treachery,’ a play 
in verse, 1841. 14. ‘ The Maiden of Mos¬ 
cow,’ a poem, 1841. 15. ’ LUlia Branca, a 
Tale of Italy,’ in verse, 1841. 16. ‘Moon¬ 
shine,’ a comedy,’ 1848. 17. ‘Adelaide,’ 1843. 
18, ‘Ernest Monntioy,’ a comedietta in 
three acts in prose, 1844, 19. Two poems 
on the Great Exhibition, 1851. 

[AUibona's Diet, of Engl. Lit; Gent. Mag. 
18S6, i. 183; Bnrke’s Peerage; Brit Mas. Oat] 

E.L. 


STUAET-'WOE,TLBT-MAOKBN2aB, 
JAMES AEOHIBALD, first Baboh 
W nAENOiim (1776-1846), statesman, horn 
on 6 Oct. (or accordingtoBurke,lNov.) 1776, 
was the second hat eldest surviving son of 
James Archibald Stuart (1747-1818), lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel of the 92nd regiment of foot, 
by Margaret, daughter of Sir David Oonyng- 
ham, hart, of Milncraig, Ayrshire. John 
Stuart, third earl of Bute [q.v.], was his 

g randfather, and John, first marquis of Bute, 
is uncle. His father’s mother (the countess 
of Bute) was Mary, only daughter of Edward 
"Wortley-Montagu; she had bean created a 
peeress on S April 1761 as Baroness Mount- 
stnoit. Inl794tbe father succeeded on her 
death to her "Wortley estates in Yorkshire 
and Cornwall, and assumed the name (tf 
"Wortley on 17 Jan. 1796. In 1803 ho 
assumed the additional name of Mackenzie 
upon succeeding to the Scottish property of 
his uncle, James Stuart Mackenzie of Eosa- 
haugh. 

The younger James Archibald, who even¬ 
tually dropped the last surname of Mac¬ 
kenzie, was educated at Charterhouse. He 
entered the army in November 1700 as an 
ensign in the 48th foot. In the .following 
May he exchanged into the 7th royal fua? 
Hers, and on 4 May 1798 obtained a com¬ 
pany in the 72nd Mghlanders. He served 
in Canada for three years, and afterwords at 
the Cape. On 10 May 1706 he became lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, and on 1 Dec. colonel of the 
I2th foot. In 1797 he was sent to the Cape 
with despatches from George, lord Macait- 
ney [q. v.l and on 27 Dec. purchased a com¬ 
pany in the 1st foot guards. He quitted 
the army at the peace of 1801. 

From 1797 till his father’s death in 1818 
he sat in the tory interest in the House of 
Commons £>r the family borough of Bossiney. 
On 21 May 1812 he moved a resolution on 
his own initiative for an address to the 
prince regent, calling on him to form an 
efficient administration. A few days before 
Perceval had been assassinated, and the o"^ 
iect of the motion was to compel his col¬ 
leagues to admit a more liberal rnement into, 
the administration. The motion, seconded 
by Lord Milton, was carried i^ainst the 
Hunistershy a majority of four (P^irl. Dad. 
xxiii. 249-841, Next day ministers resigaed, 
and Lord "Wellesley was commissioned tO' 
form a government. Negotiations'with tl^ 
whigs having come to noliihg, Stuart- 
"Wortley on 11 June moved a second. leso- 
lution of like tenor, which was eventually 
negatived -without a diicision (ib. pp. 397-45 j 
cf. ConaBDasTHa, Diary, ii. 3S7; BnoniSGitAir^ 
Courts ani OeAineti qf ihe. Degmcy, i, 881),, 
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Henceforth Stuai-t-Wortley acted with 
the moderate toriea as an independent sup- 
orter of the Liverpool ministry. _A‘t first 
e deprecated .the proceedings against the 
princess royal. On 22 June 1820 he se¬ 
conded 'Wuberforoe’s motion for a ^lia- 
mentaiy mediation between OeorOT I v and 
Queen Caroline, and was one of the four 
members commissioned to carry the resolu¬ 
tion to the queen (Pari. Deb. 3nd ser. 1228- 
1229,1831). When, however, she rejected 
the overture, Stuart-Wortley supported mi¬ 
nisters in setti^ on foot an investip.tion (zS. 
pp. 1381-3). He constantly urged on mini¬ 
sters the necessity of economy, and in 1819 
was a member of the parliamentary com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the dyil list {CourU 
and Cabinets of the Eegency, ii. 325). 

In 1818 Stuart-Wortley was elected for 
the most important coun^ constituency in 
Great Britain, that of Yor'kshire. His col¬ 
league was Lord lllilton (afterwards Earl 
Eitz william). He proved a most efficient re¬ 
presentative. He constantly opposed, in the 
iuterests of his constituents and others, the 
imposition of duties on the importation of 
foreign wool, and advocated the freeing of 
English wool from export duties. He opposed 
a parliamentary inquiry into the * Manchester 
massacre,' flunking it more fit for a court of 
law, and attacked radicals like Hunt and 
WooUer; but at the same time he proposed 
a property tax to relieve the poor from the 
burden of taxation. In May 1820 he declared 
against further protection to agriculture, 
holding that the distress of that interest bore 
no proportion to that of manu&ctuiea (Pari. 
JOd. 2nd ser. i. 116,117). 

In questions of foreign policy Stuart- 
Wortley shared the viewe of Canning. On 
21 June 1821 he moved for copies of the 
circular issued hy the members of the holy 
alhance at Laybach, stigmatising tbeir pro¬ 
ceedings as dangerous to the liberties both 
of England and Europe. The motion was 
negatived hy 118 to 69 (ib, v. 1264-60). In 
April 1823 he defended the ministerial policy 
of neutrality between Erance and Spain, and 
moved and carried an amendment to a motion 
condemning it. He also acted with the 
liberal sections of both parties in supporting 
catholic emancipation, to which he had an¬ 
nounced himseli a convert as early as 1812, 
and on 28 May 1823 he seconded Lord 
Nugent’s motion for leave to bring in a bUl 
to assimilate the position of English and Irish 
Homan eati^lics. But his attitude on the 
question lost him his seat in 1826. 

His position towards economic questions 
probably also unfavourably affected m rela¬ 
tions with his coneUtuents. InEehruoty 1823 


he had supported both by speech and vote 
Whitmore’s bill to amend the com laws. 
On 7 July 1823, in opposing the Eeeiprocity 
of Duties Bill, he gave his opinion that it 
would be impossible to retain for any con- 
sideiable time the protection given to agri¬ 
cultural produce {ib. ix. 1439). 

In 1824 Stuart-Wortley, who described 
himself as a strict preserver, brought in a 
bill to amend the game laws. Its object 
was twofold; to abolish the system hy 
which the right to kill game was vested in a 
class and to make it depend on the owner¬ 
ship of the soil, and to diminish the tempta¬ 
tions to poaching by legalising the sole of 
game. His hill was often reintroduced in 
succeeding years, and it was not until 18S2 
that a measure which embodied its main 
provisions became law. 

On 12 July 1820 Stuart-Wortley was 
created Baront^arneliffe of W ortley. While 
in the House of Commons he had repeatedly 
declared against the principle of parliamen¬ 
tary reform. On 20 Eeb. 1824 he had moved 
the rejection of Aberoromby’s motion for the 
reform of the constituency of Edinburgh (ti. 
464 et aeq.) In 1831, however, after carrying 
an amendment raising the voting qualifica¬ 
tion at Leeds, he had taken charge of the 
Gramponnd disfranchisement bill, the object 
of which was to transfer its representation to 
that town. When the House of Lords pro¬ 
posed instead to give additional members 
to the county of York, Stuart-Wortley ad¬ 
vised the abandonment of the measure. On 
28 March 1831, by moving for statistics of 
population and representation, Wharncliffe 
mitiated tbs first general discussion of the 
reform question in tneHoueeof Lords. While 
making an able and hostile analysis of the 
government biQ, he declared his conviction 
tWt no body of men outside parliament 
would back resistance to a moderate measure 
(ib. 3rd ser. iii. 983 et seq.; Courts and 
Cabinets (f William IV, i. 267). Upon the 
rejection of the first reform bill m com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, he on 
22 April 1881 moved an address to the king 
praying him to refrain from using his preroga¬ 
tive 01 proroguing or dissolving parliament. 
As Brougham was replying, we king was 
announo^, and, after a scene of great confri- 
sion, the prorogation took place (Pari. Beb. 
3rd ser. iii. 1806 et seq.; cf .Mat, Const. Mist. 
i, 141-2). When on 8 Oct. following the 
secondBeform Bin came w for second read¬ 
ing in the upper house, Wharncliffe moved 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months. He Directed that theproposed ten- 
pound franchise was a bogus one, that the 
measure was designed to delude the landed 
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interest, and he took exception to its popula¬ 
tions! basis. He refrained, ho-wever, from 
any defence of nomination boroughs. After 
a brilliant debate the second reading -was 
defeated by 199 to 168 (Farl. Deb. 3rd ser. 
vu. 970 et seq.) Two days later he pre¬ 
sented petitions against the measure from 
baiters and merchants of London, and main¬ 
tained that the opinion of the capital was 
opposed to the bill (16. pp. 1309-16)_. _ But 
he had lost confidence mtha possihility of 
succesafnl resistance. In an interview with 
‘KadicalJones'[see Jones, Leslie GhoveJ, 
he was impressed by his prediction of the 
dangers which would follow the rejection 
of the Eeform Bill. Within a month of 
the defeat of the measure Wharncliffa and 
Harrowby ware approached bjr the whig 
government througn their sons in the com¬ 
mons. After a meeting of the two fathers 
and sons at Hairowby’s house in Staflbrd- 
fitiiin, a memorandum was drawn up as a 
basis for negotiation. Qreville, who heard 
it read, calls it moderate and says that it 
embraced ample concessions. The memo¬ 
randum was shown to the cabinet and api- 
moved. But many tories declined to accept 
Whernclifte’scooiptomise. The city of Lon¬ 
don refused its adhesion, and Lord Grey broke 
off the nwotiations. Grey sent the king 
Wharnclim'smemoraudum, and William IV 
expressed regret at the failure of negotiations, 
but thought what had passed was calculated 
to be useful (Sir H. Taylor to Dari Grey, 
2 Dec.) On 11 Deo. a further meeting between 
Wharnclifl'e, Harrowby, and Ohandos on the 
one side, and Grey, Brougham, and Althorp 
on the other, proved equally fruitless {Dari 
C^y to SirJX, Taylor, 12 Dec.) Neverthe¬ 
less, in January 1832, Wharndiffe advised 
the tones to support the second reading of 
the new bill and afterwards modify it in com¬ 
mittee. He impressed on Wellington the 
danger of coming into coUieionwith crown, 
commons, and people in a useless struggle. 
Ilis remonstrance failed to move the £Dce, 
tmd W'homclilfe determined to act inde¬ 
pendently of him. In two interviews with 
wiDiam IV (on 12 Jan. and early in Fe¬ 
bruary), he assured the king that as he and 
his friends were determined to support the 
second readingtheie was no needof a creation 
of peers. On 27 March Whamcliffo and Hor- 
TOwby made their first puhlio declaration of 
their intention to support the hiU, Wham- 
cliffe being, according to Greville, ‘very short 
and rather embarrassed.’ On 9 April their 
support secured for the second reading a 
m^rity of nine. 

Wharndiffe felt acutely his separation 
from the tory party, and on 7 May voted 


for Lyndhurst’a amendment postponing the 
disfranchising clauses, by which the progress 
of the hill was ogain delayed. His position 
was now very mi&cnlt {Croker Fapers, ji. 
174); he had offended both his own party 
and the whigs. Grey resigned on the carrying 
of Lyndhnrst’s amendment, and Wellington, 
when seeking to form a government, was ad¬ 
vised by Lyndhurst not only to offer office to 
■Wbornoliffe’s son, but to consider well before 
he decided not to include Wharndiffe him¬ 
self, as ‘he is gallant, and may he very 
troublesome against us’ ( Wellington Corregp. 
viii. 307). The whigs soon resumed office, 
and the bill was proceeded with. On24May 
Wharndiffe moved an amendment to pre¬ 
vent persons voting for counties in respect 
of property situated in boroughs, and said he 
was not reconciled to the bill, which went 
frirther than the occasion required. The 
following day he proposed that the ten-pound 
qualification should be based on the assess¬ 
ment for poor rate {Farl. Deb. 3rd ser. xiii, 
19, 111 et seq.) He abstained from voting 
on the third reading, hut signed the two pro¬ 
tests drawn up by Lord limlros ( 2 ‘ 6 . pp. 377, 
378). Anxious to regain the favour of hie 
party, Wharndiffe in 1838 sent Wellington 
a sketch of a proposed policy in the new par¬ 
liament, in wnich the duke concurred. 

InFebruary 1884 Greville describes him as 
‘ very dismal about the prospects of the ooun- 
tiy.’ On 13 Deo. of the same year Wharn- 
oliffe was invited by Peel to join his tot 
ministry, notwithstanding the lukewarmness 
of his recent opposition to the L’ish tithe 
hill {Courts and Cabinets of William IV, ii. 
119). He accepted the office of lord privy 
seal after receiving an assurance that the 
policy of the new ministry would be liberal 
in character (Geeviliii). In January 1836 
ha acted as one of the committee to arrange 
the church reform bill. In April he retired 
with his colleagues, and remained in opposi¬ 
tion during the next six years. Daring 
these years Wharndiffe found time to edit 
the letters and works of his ancestress. 
Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, His edition 
appeared in 6 vols. in 1837, and superseded 
DallawaVs. It was reissued in 1861 and 
1893. 

When Peel returned to office in the 
autumn of 1841, Wharndiffe became lord 
president of the council. In the conduct of 
his office he was, says Greville, fair, liberal, 
and firm, ‘He really, too, does the business 
himsdf.’ On the other hand, he was not so 
successful as leader in the upper house. He 
vras too liberal in education matters for the 
hlgh-chnrch party, and hadnot weight enough 
in the cabinet to enforce the execution of 
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fiia TJews. lie took part afrainst Peel in 
the cabinet discuseione ■which preceded his 
change of policy on the subject of the com 
laws, but me latter is said to have been 
sanguine as to his ultimate con'version. On 
19 Dec. 1846 he died unexpectedly, of sup¬ 
pressed gout and apoplexy, at Wharncliue 
House, Ourzon Street. GreviUe, ■who kne'w 
him -well, says no man ever died with fewer 
enemies. He had not first-rate abilities, 
font from his strong sense, liberal opinions, 
-and straightforward conduct was much 
looked up to by the country gentlemen. 
He gave signal proof of his personal courage 
during the reform riots in Yorkshire. His 
party ne\er forgave him his conduct during 
the reform struggle, and he was very tm- 
justly charged with insincerity and double¬ 
dealing; but Peel clearly appreciated the 
sterling worth of his character. He un¬ 
doubtedly did good service in obviating the 
necessity for a creation of peers. Greville 
thinks he appeared to most advantage when 
he preventecf the tory peers from overruling 
the law lords in allowing O’Connell’s release 
on a ■writ of error. He had made a special 
Study of criminal jurisprudence, and as a 
chairman of auarter sessions is said to have 
been unequalled. 

A portrait of Whamcliffe by Sir Francis 
Grant, P.II.A., belongs to the Earl of Wham- 
cliffe. Another portrait was engraved after 
H. P. Brifigs by F. Holl. 

WhamoUffe married, in 1799, Lady Caro¬ 
line Mary Elizabeth Creighton, daughter by 
his second 'wife of John, first earl of Erne. 
She died on 23 April 1663. The issue of 
the marriage was tuee sons and one daugh¬ 
ter, Caroline, who married the Hon. John 
Chetwynd 'Talbot. 

The'eldest son, John SitrABi-'WoRiiiEr, 
second Baron ‘WHARNCURrE (1801-1865), 
bom on 20 April 1801, graduated B.A. from 
Christ Ohurob, Cxford, in 1823, ■with a first- 
class in mathematirs and a second in classics. 
Ha represented Bossiney from 1823_to 1832, 
and the West Biding of Yorkshire from 
1841 till his succession to the peerage. He 
acted with the Huskisson party till ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the hoard of control on 
16 Feb. 1830 in the last tory ministry be¬ 
fore the Beform BiU. He shared his fatlier’s 
■views on the reform question. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Forfarshire in 
1835, and twice failed to obtain election for 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, but in 1841 
won a great triumph for his party in that 
constituency. He was an enlightened agri¬ 
culturist and a cultivated man. Besides 
publishing pamphlets on the abolition of 
the Irish viceroyalty, on the institution of 
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tribunals of commerce, and a letter to 
Philip Pusey on drainage in the ' Journal of 
the Agricultural Society,’ he was author of 
' A Brief Inquiry into the True Award of an 
Equitable Adjustment between the Nation 
and its Creditors,’ 1833, 8vo, and translator 
and editor of Guizot’s ' Memoirs of George 
Monk,’ 1838, 8vo. He died at Wortlev 
HaU,_ near Sheffidd, on 22 Oct. 1866. By 
his wife, Geora iana, third daughter of Dudley 
Byder, first Earl of Harrowhy [q. v.], he had 
tmee sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, Edward Montagu Granville Stuart- 
Wortley, bom on 16 Dec. 1827, was on 16 Jan. 
1876 created Earl of Whamcliffe and Vis¬ 
count Carlton. 

The first Lord Wharncliffe’s youngest son, 
James Archxbai.T) Stoabt- W obtiet (1805- 
1881), was born in London on 3 July 1806. 
He graduated B.A. from Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1826, and was soon after elected 
fellow of Merton, He was called to the bar 
ftom the Inner Temple in 1831, and took silk 
ten years later. In 1844 he became counsel 
■to the bank of England, and in the following 
year was appointed solicitor-general to the 
queen-dowager and attornCT-general to the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In 1^6 he was sworn 
of the privy council, and was j udge-odvocate- 
general during the last months of Peel’s 
second administration. In 1850 he became 
recorder of London, and ■was solicitor- 
general under Lord Palmerston in 1856-7. 
From 1835 to 1837 he represented Halifax, 
and from 1843 to 1859 sat for Bnteshiie. 
He died at Belton House, Grantham, on 
22 Aug. 1881. Stuart-Wortley married, in 
1846, the Hon. Jane Lawley, only daughter 
of Paul Beilby, first lord Wcnlook. His 
second son, Mr. Charles Beilby Stuart-Wort¬ 
ley, Q.C., M.P. (6.1851), ■was under-secretam 
for the home department from 1885 to 1892, 

[Doyle’s Oificid Baronage; Burke’s Peerage; 
Greville Memoirs (1888), passim; ■Wellington 
Corresp. vol. viii.; Gent, Mag. 1846 i. 302-4, 
1866 ii. 643; Corresp. of Eari Grey ■with Wil¬ 
liam IV and Sir S. Taylor; Byalrs Eminent 
Conservatives (with portrait); Ann. Eeg. 1881, 
ii. 138-0; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. La G. K. 

STUBBS, GEOBGE (1724-1806), animal 
painter and anatomist, the son of John 
Stubbs, a carrier, was bom at Liverpool 
on 24 Aug. 1724, and brought up to his 
father’s business. He was scarcely eight 
years old when he began to study anatomy 
at his father’s house in Ormond Street, 
Liverpool, a neighbour, Dr. Holt, lending 
him bones and prepared subjects to draw. 
When fifteen his fatW gave way to his son’s 
desire to he a painter, and died soon after¬ 
wards, leaving his widow in comfortable cir- 
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cumstanees. Shortly afterwards George wp 
engaged by Hamlet Winstanley to assist in 
copying pictures at Knowsley Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Derby. He was to re¬ 
ceive instruction, a shilling a day, and the 
choice of pictures to copy; but Winstanley 
afterwards refused to lot liim copy the pic¬ 
tures he chose, and they quarrelled, Stubbs 
declaring that ‘henceforward he would look 
into nature for himself, and consult and 
copy her only.’ He lived with his mother 
at Liverpool till he was twenty. He then 
went to Wigan, and stayed aevcm or eight 
months with Captain Blackboume, who took 
a great fancy to him from his likeness to a 
son whom he had lately lost. After a brief 
residence in Leeds, where he painted por¬ 
traits, he moved to York, where he studied 
anatomy under Charles Atkinson, and gave 
lectures upon it to the students in the hos¬ 
pital. He also learnt fencing and French 
and maintained himself by his profession. 
Being requested by Dr. John Burton to 
illustrate his ‘ Essay towards a complete new 
System of Hidwifeiy’ (published 1766), lie I 
taught himself etching, and executed eigh- ' 
teen small copperplates (a copy of the book, 
with the etchings, is in the library of the 
Royal College of Surgeons). From York 
he removed to Hull, where he painted and 
dissected with his usual assiduity, and after 
a short visit to Liverpool set sail for Italy in 
1764, in order to find out whether nature 
was superior to art. He went by sea to 
Leghorn, and thence to Rome, where he 
soon decided in favour of nature, and was 
noted for the strength and originality of his 
opinions, which diUered from those of every¬ 
body else. Though he did not copy any 
pictures, he made many sketches from nature 
and life. 

While in Italy he made friends with an 
educated Moor, who took him to his father’s 
house at Ceuta, from the walls of which, or of 
anotberAfricantowii,be saw alion stalk and 
seize a white Barbary horse about two hundred 
yards from the moat. This incident formed 
the snbject of many of his pictures. On bis 
return he settled at Liverpool for a while, 
and after his mother’s death came to Lon¬ 
don in 176C, visiting Lincolnshire on the 
way to paint portraits for Lady Nelthorpe. 
He had now a considerable reputation, and 
charged one hundred guineas for the por¬ 
trait of a horse. This was the price paid 
him by Sir Joshua Reynolds for a picture of 
‘ The Managed Horse.’ In 176S he took a 
farmhouse near Barton, Lincolnshire, where 
he began preparations for his great work on 
the ‘Anatomy of the Horae, ° at which he 
was engaged for eighteen mouths, with no 


other companion than his niece, Miss Mary 
Spencer. He erected on apparatus by wbica 
he could suspend the body of a dead horse 
and alter the limbs to any position, as if in 
motion. He laid bare each layer of muscles 
one after the other until the skeleton was 
reached, and made complete and careful 
drawings of all. A great many horses 
were required before he had finished, and 
he carried the whole work through at his 
own expense and without asaistance. At 
first he intended to get his drawings en¬ 
graved by others, but he could not persuade 
any of the engravers of the day to take up 
the work, and so determined to execute all 
the plates with his own hand. This em¬ 
ployed his mornings and nights for six or 
seven years, as he would not encroach on 
the hours devoted to his ordinary profession 
of painting. ‘ The Anatomy of the Horse ’ 
was published in 1766 by J. Purser (for the 
author), and had a great, success. It was 
composed of eighteen tables, in folio, illus¬ 
trated by twenty-four large engraved plates. 
It was the first to define cloany the struc¬ 
tural form of the horse, A second edition 
was published in 1863, and it is still an 
acknowledged authority on the subject. 
The original drawings for the plates were 
left by Stubbs to Miss fencer j they after¬ 
wards belonged to Sir Edwin and Thomas 
Landseer, by whom they were highly 
prized. Thomas Landseer left them to the 
Royal Academy, in whose library they are 
now preserved. 

Meanwhile Stubbs’s reputation as a painter 
of horses had greatly increased. In 1760 he 
was at Eaton Hall, painting for Lord 
Groavenor; and shortly afterwards he went 
to Goodwood on receiving a commission 
from the Duke of Richmond, which is said 
to have been his first of importance. He 
stayedat Goodwood for nine months, during 
which time he executed a large hunting- 
piece, 9 feet by 6 feet, and many po]> 
traits. One of the latter represented the 
Earl of Albemarle at breakfast the day 
before he embarked on his expedition to 
Havana in 1762. This was also the year 
of his picture of ‘ The Grosvenor Hunt,’ in 
which are introduced portraits of Lord 
Grosvenor, his brother the Hon. Thomas 
Grosvenor, Sir Roger Mostyn, and 
others, fie had now joined the Incor¬ 
porated Society of Artists of which he was 
treasurer in 1760, and president (for one 
year) in 1773. He was a constant contribu¬ 
tor to the society’s exhibitions from 1762 to 
1774, and was one of its staunchest sup- 
orters. Besides numerous portraits of 
orees, dogs, and other animals, he ex- 
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Bibited two pictures of‘Phaeton’ (1702 and 
1704;, ‘Hercules and Achelous’ (1770), 
‘Horse and Lion’ (1703), ‘A Lion seizing 
aHorse ’ (1764), ‘ A Lion and Stag’ (1706), 
‘A Lion devouring a Stag’(1767), ‘A Lion 
devouring a Horse’ (1770), and several 
others of lions, lionesses, and tigers. Li 
1775 Be began to exhibit at the Eojal 
Academy, his contributions consisting prin¬ 
cipally of portraits of animals till 1780, when 
he was elected an aisociate. In the following 
year he was elected to full honours, but he 
resented the application to himself of a rule 
made subsequent to his election, which re¬ 
quires the presentation of a diploma work 
to the academy. He refused or neglected 
to send one, and his election was annulled 
in a very arbitrary manner, and another was 
elected in his place. He always maintained 
that he was entitled to the rank of II.A., 
but after 1782 he appears in the catalogues 
as an associate only, except in 1303, when, 
probably by accident, the initials E.A. are 
placed after his name. Between 1782 and 
1736 he did not send any work to the aca¬ 
demy. The contributions of his later years 
included ‘Eeapers’ and ‘Haymakers' (1786), 
a pair of gears pictures well known from his 
own engravings. 

In 1771, at the suggestion of his friend 
Cosway, the miniature-painter, he began to 
make experiments in enamel, with the view 
of executing larger pictures in that material 
than had hitherto been attempted. His first 
enamelB were on c^per, one of which, ‘A 
lion devouring a Horse,’ was exhibited in 
1770. He now went through a course of 
chemistry, aud succeeded in obtaining nine¬ 
teen colom's, and, not being satisfied with 
the size of the sheets of copper procurable, 
of which the largest was eighteen inches by 
fifteen, ha applied to Wedgwood & Bentley, 
the celebrated potteie, who, after much 
trouble and expense, succeeded in producing 
tablets of pottery three feet six inches by 
two feet six inches. Partly as a aet-ofi' to 
these expenses, Wedgwood employed Stubbs 
to point his father, his wife, and a family 

S and purchased an enamel of ‘La¬ 
rs,’ the whole transaction being con¬ 
cluded and the balance paid on 7 May 1796 
(£nizA.M'xinTABn,ibyeqy,/bafa^ Wedgwood). 
He_ also painted a three-quarter head of 
Josioh Wedgwood, life size, m enamel, which 
was engraved by his son George Townley 
Stubbs and published in 1795. 

In 1790 Stubbs undertook to pomt for the 
‘Turf Review’ all celebrated raoeborses, 
from the GodolpMu Arabian down to his 
own time, and 9,0007. was deposited in a 
bank for Stubbs to draw upon as bis work 


progressed; but the outbreak of war caused 
the scheme to be abandoned by its promoters 
after Stubbs bad completed sixteen pictures, 
including portraits of Eclipse, Gimerack, 
Shark, Baronet, and Pupkin. These were 
exhibited at the Turf GaUery in Conduit 
Street in 1794, and all were engraved, four¬ 
teen out of the sixteen in two sizes, one to 
suit the pages of the ‘Eeview,’ and in a larger 
size for framing {Sporting Magazine, Januaw 
179.:^. After 1791, in which year he exhi¬ 
bited a portrait of the Prince of Wales and 
three other works, ha did not contribute to 
tbe Eoyal Academy till 1799. Ha was now 
seventy-five years of age, but he went on 
exhibiting till 1803, and in 1800 he exhibited 
the largest of all his pictures, ‘ Hamhletonlan 
heating Diamond at Newmarket’ (thirteen 
feet seven inches by eight feet two inches), 
which belongs to tbe Marquis of London¬ 
derry. His last exhibited work was ‘ Por¬ 
trait of a Newfoundland dog, tbe property of 
his royal highness the Duke of York.' In 
1803 he was engamd on another anatomicol 
work, of which onfy three of the six intended 
parts were completed before bis death. It 
was to have been called ‘A Comparative 
Anatomical Exposition of the Structure of 
the Human Body with that of a Tiger and 
a common Fowl. In thirty Tables.’ He re¬ 
tained the vigour of his mind and body till 
tbe last, and walked eight or nine miles 
the day before bis death, which took place 
suddenly on 10 July 1806, at his house, 24 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, where he 
had resided since 1763. He was buried at 
St. Marylebone, 

Stubbs was a man of extraordinary energy, 
industry, and self-reliance. His talents were 
considerable and various, aud hia bodily 
strength very great, although we need not 
believe the tradition that he carried the whole 
carcase of a horse on his shoulders up three 
flights of a narrow staircase to his dissecting- 
room. Of his private life little is recorded, 
except that he was on intimate friend of Paul 
Sandby [q.v.] George Towneley Stubbs [q.T.], 
the engraver, who was his son, reported that 
he drank only water for the last forty years 
of his life. As an animal-painter his reputa¬ 
tion was deservedly great, not only with 
the owners of the horses whoso portraits 
he painted, but also with the public. His 
‘heroic’ pictures (like the ‘Phaeton'andthe 
‘Horse afirighted by a Lion’) were very 
popular in the form of prints, some of whicli 
were executed hyTToollet, Val Green, John 
Scott, and Hodges, and others by himself 
and his son. His rustio subjects, like the 
' Farmer’s Wife and the Raven,’ ‘ Labourers,’ 
‘Haymakers,’ and ‘Reapers,’ all engraved by 
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himself, were also popular. But, speaking of 
him as an artist, he was greatest as a painty 
of animals, and greatest of all as a realistic 
pointer of horses. He was probably the first 
pointer who thoroughly mastered their ana¬ 
tomy, and he drew them with a lifelike 
accuracy of form and movement that has 
never been surpassed. 

A great many, probably the majority, of 
Stubbs's most important works have not 
changed hands since they were painted. The 
king possesses fifteen, four formerly in the 
stud house of Hampton Court Palace (one 
of which contains a portrait of the Prince of 
'Wales on horseback), and oleren at Cumber¬ 
land Lodge, 'VVindsor. The Earl of Eosehety 
has elesen, including a portrait of Warren 
Hastings with his favourite arab, and another 
of Eclipse. The Duke of Westminster has 
six, the Earl of Macclesfield eight, the Duke 
of Portland nine. Earl Pitzwiluam poaMSses 
sir, iiicludiug ‘ Whistle-jacket’ (life-size on 
a bare canvas), ‘ Horse attacked hy a Lion,’ 
and ‘ Stag attacked by a Lion,’ both very large 
pictures. Other possessors were Mr. H. 
Sutton J^elthorpe and Mr. Louis Huth. The 
king of Uararia has the ' iSpaniah Pointer,’ 
three times engraved, and the Dukeof Eich- 
mond ha” no less than three, which are all 
remarkable for their size (ten feet eight 
inches by twelve feet sLv inches). But the 
largest collection of Stubbs’s works belongs 
to Sir Walter Gilbey, who has no leas than 
thirty-four (in oils and enamel) of famous 
horses and other subjects, including a * Zebra,’ 
IVaiTen Hastings (enamel), and the large 
picture of nercules capturingthe Cretan bull, 
which was painted, it is said, to show the 
academicians that he had as consummate a 
knowledge of the human form as of that of a 
horse. Stubbs presented to the Liverpool 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts a 
model of a horse executed by himself, for 
which they awarded him a goldmedal. There 
is a small but good example of Stubbs in the 
national Gallery (a white horse and a man 
in a landscape), and at South Kensington 
Museum is alarge picture of alion audlioness, 
and another of a goose with outstretched 
wings. There are several portraits of Stubbs: 
one hy Thomas Chubbard when he was 
young, and others by Ozias Hunrohrey, Peter 
Palconet, Thomas Orde (Baron Bolton), and 
Elias Martin (exhibited at the Eoyal Academy 
in 1790 as ‘ An Artist and a Horse’), He 
also painted a portrait of himself on a white 
hunt™, which was sold at the sale of his 
property after his death, 

[Life of Gcorgo Stubbs, E.A, by Sir Walter 
Gilbey (privately printeil); Meinott by Joseph 
Mayer; Sporting Mag. January 1891 and No¬ 


vember 1810; Landseer's Carnivora; Monthly 
Eeviow, 1767; Meteyard’sLife of JoslahWedg- 
wood; Seguier's Diet,; Eodgrave's Diet,; Bed- 
graves’Century; Pilkington’sDiet.; Bryan’s Diet 
ed. Armstrong; Sandby’s Hist, of the Boyal Aca¬ 
demy; The Works of James Barry.] 0. M. 

STUBBS, GEORGE TOWNELEY(1756- 
1816), engraver, born in 1760, the son of 
George Stubbs [q. r.], engraved many of his 
father’s pictures, and a few plates after other 
painters, in mezzotint and in the dot manner, 
Between 1771 and 1783 he exhibited five 
times at the Incorporated Society of Artists 
(mezzotints and stained drawings), and once 
at the Eoyal Academy. He died in 1816, 

[Bryan’s Diet. ed. Armstrong; Bedgrave's 
Diet.: Graves's (Algernon) Diet.; Oilhay’s Life 
of George Stubbs, E.A. (privately printed).] 

O.M. 

STUBBS, STUBBES, or STUBBE, 
HENRY (1632-1676), physician and author, 
was horn at Partney, Lincolnshire, on 28 Peh. 
10S1-2, being son of Henry Stubbs or Stuhbe 
(1008 P-1G78) [ij. vj At the commencement 
of the civil war m Ireland in 1641 his mother 
fled with him to Liverpool, whence she pro¬ 
ceeded to London on toot. She maiutamed 
herself by her needle, and sent her son to 
"Westminster school. There he frequently ob¬ 
tained pecuniary relief from his schoolfellows 
as a remuneration for writing their exercises. 
Bushy, the headmaster, was struck by bis 
talents, aud introduced him to Sir Henry 
Vane (1612-1002) [q. v.j, who relieved his 
immediate wants and ever afterwords re¬ 
mained his steady friend. 

Stuhbe matriculated at Christ Church, 0.x- 
fordj 13 March 1650-01. While at the uni¬ 
versity his reputation for learning increased 
daily, and he used to discourse fluently in 
Greek in the public achook. After proceed¬ 
ing B.A. 4 July 1053, he went to Scotland 
and served in the parliamentary army till 
ICSo. Ho commenced M.A. 13 Dec. 16oG, 
and in 1857 he was appointed second keeper 
of the Bodleian Library CWooD, J'asii Oaoii. 
ii. 175, 103). About this time he was en¬ 
gaged in writing against the clergy and the 
universities. Per a ‘pestilent book’ of this 
sort, Dr. Edward Reynolds, dean of Ohriet 
Church [q.v.], ejected him from his student’s 
place and removed him from the library to¬ 
wards the end of 1669. The works which 
he published before the Restoration were 
directed against monarchy, ministers, uni- 
vei’iiities, churches, and everything that was 
dear to the royalists; yet it is said he wrote 
them outof gratitude to his patron. Sir Henry 
Vane, rather than from principle or attach¬ 
ment to a party; for he gained nothing by 
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the civil disturhances, and ‘-was no frequenter 
of conventicles.’ 

Upon his expulsion from Christ Church he 
retired to Stratford-upon-Avon and practised 
physic, which had been his study lor some 
years. At the Bestoration he took the oath 
of allegiance (^Addit. MS. 33689, f. 37),joined 
the church of England, and received the rite 
of couhrmatiou from George Moiley [q.v.], 
bishop of "Worcester, who protected Mm from 
his numerous enemies. In 1601 he wont to 
Jamaica as king's physician, hut ill-health 
compelled him to return to England in 1665. 
After a short residence in and near London, 
he again took up his abode at Stratford, 
whence he removed to Warwick. There, as 
well as at Bath, which he frequented in the 
summer, he enjoyed an extensive practice. 
In 1673 he was arrested and suffered im¬ 
prisonment for writing and puhlishing the 
‘ Paris Gazette,’ in which he denounced the 
Bake of York’s marriage with Princess Mary 
of Modena. He was drowned near Bath on 
12 July 1676, and was buried in the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. His funeral ser¬ 
mon was preached by the Rev. Joseph Glan- 
vill (163Cf-1080) [q. v.], with whom he had 
been engaged in controversy by his continual 
attacks on the Eoyal Society (Biboh, Life of 
£oyle, 1744, i. 66-60; EvEJtTS,Dj«ry, 1862, 
iii. 204). 

His friend Anthony h Wood describes 
him as ‘ the most noted Latinist and Grecian 
of his age ... a singular mathematician, and 
thoroiwdy read in all political matters, 
councils, ecclesiastical, and profane histories.’ 
He wasalso 'accounted avery good physician.’ 
Wood adds: ‘ Had he been endowed with 
common sobriety and discretion, and not 
have made himself and his learning mer¬ 
cenary and cheap to every ordinary and 
ignorant fellow, he would have been admired 
by oU, and might have pick'd and chue'd his 
preferment. But all these things beiug 
wauling, he became a ridicule, and under¬ 
valued by sober and knowing scholars, and 
others too.’ Stubbs was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Hobbes. His correspoudeuce 
with Hobbes is preserved in the British Mu¬ 
seum (Addit. MS. 82668), 

Among Stuhhe’s lighter compositions are; 
1. ‘ Horse Suhsecivse: seu Prophetioe Joum 
et Historita Susannea Paraphrasis Greeca 
versibus heroicis,’ London, 1651, 8vo. To 
this is added his translation into Greek of 
'Miscellanea quaedam Epigrammata it Tb. 
Handolpho, W. Ghrashavio/&c. 2. ‘Eplstola 
Latina, cum Poematibus Lat. et Grcec. ad 
D, Hen, Vane, Bomini Hen, Vane de Baby 
Eq. Anr. Pu. primogen.,’ Oxford, 166^ 
S. ‘ Otium Literatum, sive Mscellanea quai- 


dam Poemata,' Oxford, 1656, 6vo. Printed 
with the poems of Homy Birkhead [q. v.] 
The same volume contains Stubbe’s ‘Beliciee 
Poetarum Anglicanoium in Grsecum trans- 
latffi,’ which was reprinted at Oxford, 1658, 
8vo, with the addition of his ' Elegise Bomce 
et "Yenetiarum,’ 

Among his other works, which are ex¬ 
tremely numerous, may be mentioned: 4. ‘ A 
Severe Enquiry into the late Oneirocrltica; 
or, an exact Account of the grammatical 
part of the Controversy betweenhlr. Thomas 
Hobbes, and John "SVallis, B.D.,’ London, 
1667, 4to. 6.' Vindication of... Sir Henry 
Vane from the Lies and Calumnies of Mr. 
Bichord Baxter,’ London, 1659,4to. 6.' The 
Commonwealth of Oceana put in a BaUance 
and found too light. Or, an Account of the 
Bepubhc of Sparta, with occasional Ani¬ 
madversions upon Mr. James Harrington and 
the Oceanistical Model,’ London, 1600, 4to. 
7. 'TheIndian Nectar, ora Biscourse concern¬ 
ing Ohooalata,’ London, 1662,8vo. 8. ‘ The 
Muaculous Conformist; or an Account of 
several marvellous Cores performed by the 
Stioaking of the Hands of Mr. Valentine 
Greatrakes,’ Oxford, 1666, 4to. 9. 'Philo¬ 
sophical Observations made in his Sailing 
from England to the Carribe-Islands, and in 
Jamaica,’ printed in 'Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions,’ 1667, No. 27 and 1668, No. 86. 
10. ‘ Legends no Histories; or a Specimen 
of some Animadversions upon the History 
of the Eoyal Societj,’ London, 1070, 4toi 
an attack on the ‘ History of the Eoyal So¬ 
ciety ’ by Thomas Sprat [q. v.], afterwards 
bishop of Boohester. 11. ' An Epistolary 
Biscourse concerning Phlebotomy, in opposi¬ 
tion to George Thomson, Pseudo-Ohymist, a 

f retended Bisciplo to the Lord Verulam,’ 
,oiidon,1671,4to. 12.‘Eosomary and Bays; 
or, Animadversions upon a Treatise call’d 
Eehearsdl transpros'd. In a letter to a 
Priend in the Country,’ London, 1672, 4to. 
IS. ' A Justification [and a further Justifica¬ 
tion] of the present war against the United 
Netherlands, London, 1672-3,4to. 14. 'An 
Account of the Life of MahomeV manuscript 
in British Museum (Horleian MS. 1876). 

[Biogr. Brit. Supplement, p, 165; BostePs 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 1439; Lowndes'S 
Bibl. Han. (Bohn); Botes and Queries, 1st ser. 
vi. 391; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Macray’s Annals of 
the Bodleian Libr.; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 
(FbiQimore), p. 133; Wood's Athenm Oxon. iii. 
1088; Wood’s Autobiography, p. zxxix; Col- 
vile’s Warwiakshire Worthies, pp, 728-32.] 

T, 0. 

STUBBS, STUBBES, or STUBBE, 
HENBY (1606 P-1678), emeted minister, 
born about 1606, was son of Henry Stubbes 
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of Bitton in Gloucestershire, and-was Iwm at (1572), Subsequently Stubbe developed a 
Upton in that county. He matriculated in fiery zeal against cathoUcism ■which led hi® 
April 1624, from Magdalen HaU, Oxford, and into a dangerous situation. He viewed with 
graduated B.A. in 1G28, and M.A. in 1G30. dismay the negotiations for Queen Elizabeth's 
He became rector of Partney, Lincolnshire, marriage "with the Duke of Anjou, which 
but on the outbreak of the civU. war he were in process from 1678 onwards. In 
took the covenant, becoming minister of St. August 1679 he published a protest in a 
Philip’s, Bristol, and ai'tenvards of Chew pamphlet which he entitled ‘ The Discover® 
Magna, Somerset. In 1654 he was at Wells, of a gaping gulf whereinto England is like 
acting as assistant to the commissioners for to be swallowed by another Erench mariage, 
ejecting scandalous ministers. In 1663 he if the Lord forbid not the banes bj' letting 
was ejected ftom Dursley, where he was her majostie see the sin and punishment 
assistant to Joseph Woodward. Ha then thereof,^ Stubbe Trrote of the queen in 
preached in London for some time. In April terms of loyalty and afiection, but freely dis- 
1072 his house in Je'win Street was licensed cussed questions of policy, virulently de- 
as a presbydierian meeting-house (Cal. State nounced the French duke, and especiaJdy 
PqpeWjDom, 1672, pp. 274, S26). The bishop roused the queen’s resentment by referring 
of Gloucester subsequently connived at his to the undue influence that a husband would 
oQiciating at Horsaley, Gloucestershire. He be likely to assert over her, and the hnpro- 
died in possession of tiie vicarage of Horse- hahiUty that at her age she co-uld bear 
ley on 7 July 1678, and was buried in Bun- children. On27 Sept. loiOaroyalproclama- 
hill Fields. His son Henry is separately tion prohibited the circulation oi Stubbe’a 
noticed [see Sirnss, Hekbt,' 1632-1076]. p^pMet, and on 18 Oct. following Stubbe, 
Stubbes’s obief works were: 1. 'ADissua- ■with hii^ubliBher, WilUam Page, and his 
sive from Conformity to the World,’ London, printer, Hugh Singleton, was tried at West- 
1676, 8vo, to ■which were appended ‘ God’s minster on a charge of disseminating sedi- 
Severity against Man’s Iniquity'and ‘God’s tious ■writings, imder the act 2 PhiBp and 
Gracious PreseneatheSaints great Privilege.* Mary, which -was passed to protect ‘the 
2. ‘ Great Treaty of Peace.... Exhortation queen’s husband’ from libeUous attack. The 
of making Peace with God,’London, 1676-7, court held that the statute applied equally 
8vo. 8. ' Conscience the best Friend upon well to ‘ the queen’s suitor,’ The three de- 
Earth,’ London, 1677, 12mo; 1084, 24mo; fendants were found guilty, and were een- 
1840,12mo; and in Welsh, 1716, l^o. tenced to have their right hands cut off. 

[CaUmys Aocoan^. 318; Foster’s Alumni Many lawyers questioned the legality of the 
Oxon. lSOO-1714; '^od’s Athens Oxon. iii. proceedings on the ground that the statute 
1255; Huich's Presbyterianism in the West of under which the men were indicted was a 
England; Baxter’s Funeral Sermon on Stubbes temporary measure passed for the protection 
in Practical Works, vol. iv.; Holy and Profitable of Philip during Queen Mary’s lifetime, and 
8ayingsofthatIle7.DiTineMr.S.,Iiondon,1678; was abrogated by Queen Mary’sdeath, One 
J, A, Jones's Bunhill Memorials.] W. A. S. of tfig judges oi the common pleas, Eobert 
STUBBS or STUBBE, JOHN (1643?— Monson[q.v.],openly asserted this view, and, 
169^, puritan zealot, bom about 1543 in having been inconsequence sent to the Fleet 
Normlk, ■was son of John Stubbe, a country prison, was removed from the bench on re¬ 
gentleman of Buxton, Norfolk, by his wife fusing to retract (of. OAnnBN’sAtjiwofrs, trans- 
Elizabeth. A sisterwas-wife of Thomas Cart- lated 1626, bit. ui. 14r-16), Meanwhile Sin- 
■wright thepuritan [q.^v.] John matriculated gleton wae pardoned, but on 3 Nov. Stubbe 
at Cambridge as a pensioner of Trinity Col- and Page were brought from the Tower to 
lege on 12 Nov. 1566, and graduated B.A. a scafibld set up in ■the market-place at West¬ 
erly in 1661. Although he studied law at minster. Before the barbarous sentence was 
Lincoln’s Inn, he chiefly resided in Norfolk, carried out Stubbe addressed the bystanders, 
and made his home in the manor-house of He professed warm attachment to the queen, 
Tbelveton,wliichheinherited&omhi8father, and the loss of his hand, he added, would in 
together ■vra^tb other estates at Buxton and no way impair his loyalty (see his speech in 
elsewhere in the county. ^ ardent puri- HABarGiosr’s Nt^te JiiiiQua). X^en he 
tan of some learning and literary taste, ha oeased speaking he and Page‘had their right 
m 1674 eeems to have published a trans- hands out off by the blow of a butcher's 
lation of the ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of knife (with a mallet) struck through their 
Cantiahuiy’which John Joscelyn [q. v.],, ■wrists.’ ‘ I can remember,’'wrote otow the 
Archhmhop Parke’s secretary, had drawn chronicler, who was present, ‘ standing by 
up in Latin, and incoi^rated in the arch- John Stubbe [and] so soon as his right hand 
bishop’s‘DeAntiquitateBritannkfflEcolesi»’' ■was off, [hejput off his hat with his left,and 
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CTTei alijiid •' God care the queen,” The STUBBS or STUBBB3, PHILIP {Jit 
people rr,\ind about stood mute, whether puritan pamphleteer, horn pro- 

strifien -with fear at the first sight of this hablv about 1555 ‘ of genteel parents,’is said 
liiud of punishment, or for »nmmistrntion of by "Wood to have been ‘ a brother or near kins- 
the man whom they reputed honest ’ (^Siow, man ’ of John Mtubbes [q. v.], but no mention 
Aniialtis, 1(105, p. IIOS; the date is wrongly j of him occurs in John Stubbes’s will or in 
given 1551). Page, when his bleeding that of his father. He'was mostly educated 
stump was heiug seared with hot iron, ex- in Cambridge, hut, having a restless and hot 
claimed,‘There'lies the hand of a true Eng -1 head, left that university, rambled thro’ 
lishman.’ Stubbe was carried back to the several parts of the nation, and settled fora 
Tower in a state of insensibility. His wife time in Uxon, particularly, as I conceive, in 
vainly jictitioued the queen for his release. Gloater Hall’ (Wood, Athena, ed. Bli^s, 
On 31 Aug. 15S0 he appealed to Lord i. 645). He did not graduate at either uui- 
Burghley for his discharge, on the ground versity, and soon resumed his roving habits, 
of Cis wife’s ill-health. He repeated the his object being, in hia own words, • to see 
request on 3 Dec. in an appeal to the lords fashions, to acquaints myselfe with natures, 
of the council, and he was set at liberty qualities, properties, and conditions of all 
tome months later, after an imprisonment ^ men, to hreake myselfe to the worlde, to 
of eighteen months. I leame nurture, good demeanour, and cyuill 

Stubbe'a fidelity to hia sovereign answered ll^haviour; to see the goodly situation of 
all teats. Persecution so brutal and unde- ' citties, townes, and oountryes, with their 
served failed to excite in him any lasting prospects and commodities; and finally to 
resentment. Ha could now write only with learne the state of all thinges in general, all 
his left Laud, and added the word ‘ Semva’ which I could neuer haue learned in one 
to his signature. But he readily accepted! place ’ of Abuses, ed. EuraivaU, 


the invitation ot Ms former persecutor Burgh- 
lev to pen an answer to Cardinal Allen's 
'befenee of the English Catholics.’ He is 

_T__ 1_«rMi!__1.^ 


p. S3). In 1583 he declared that he bad 
spent ‘seven winters and more trauailing 
from place to place euen all the land ouer? 


also stated to have aided William Charka Stubbes'scareeras an author began before or 
[q. V.] in his ‘ Answere to a .Seditious Pam- in 1681, about which year he published in the 
phlet' by Edmund Campion fq. v.l (ISSO), form of a broadside a ballad entitled ‘ A 
and John Ificholls [q. v.] in &' Kecouta- fearefiill and terrible example of Gods iuste 
tion’(1581). Less controversial, but equally iudgement executed vpon a lewde Fellow, 
indicative of his pmitan pietv, was Ms trans- who vsually accustomed to sweare by Gods 
lation from the Trench of Theodore Beza's Blood. , , A copy belonged to Payne 
' Meditations on Eight of the Psalms,’which Collier, who reprinted it in his ‘ Broadside 
he dedicated from nis house at Thelveton, Black-letter Ballads,’ 1808. _ A copy of a 
ou 31 May 1683, to Anne, wife of 8ir second edition, dated 1581, is in Lambeth 


Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper. It was 
not printed, and tke manuscript is now at 
Arburv. 


Library; it is bound up with tituhLes’s 
second work, also a ballad, the two being 
entitled ‘Two wunderfull and rare examples 


Meanwhile Stuhhe played some part in of the undeferred aud present appioching 
municipal and political affairs in Norfolk, iudgement of the Lord our God . . Lon- 
He was sub-steward of tbe borough of Great don, 1581, 4to. The titles sufficiently indi- 
Yarmouth in 1588-0, and was elected mem- cate the character of the ballads. Tke second 
her of parliament for the borough early in ballad treated of one Joan Bowser of Don- 
1689. He paid occasional visits to France, ington, Leicestershire, who instituted legal 
and is said to have at length volunteered for procaedwa against Stuhhea for his reflections 
military service there in hshalf of Homy IV. on her {fimsdowne M.S, 819, ffi 85-95). Of 
He died in 1691 at Havre, soon after his a third work, ‘ A View of Vanitie. and 
arrival. He was buried with military AUarmn to England or Betiait from Sinne, 
honours on the seashore. in English verse by PhiL Stubs, London, by 

By his wife Anne he had two sons, T. Punoot,’ 1683, 8vo; no copy is known to 
Edmund and Francis. Two sons of the be extant. 

latter, Edmund {A. 1659) and Wolfram {A. Ih 1583 was published Stubhes’s most im- 
1719), were fellows of Trimty College, portant book. It was entitled ' The Ano- 
Comhridge. John’s widow is said to have tomie of Abuses: containing a Discoverie, 
married one Anthony Stapley. or Briefe Summarie of such Notable Vices 

[Coope^sAthen8eCantabT.ii.lll-12; Slrype’s aud Imperfections as now raigne in many 
Annals; HalUm’s Constitutional Hist.; Ketro- Couutreyes of the World; but (especiallve) 
ipeotire lie vie w, new ser. ii. 407.] S. L. in a famous Tlande called Aligns [»,& Anglia] 
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. . . togetlier 'witli , . . examples of Gods 
Judgements . . . made Dialoguewise . . 
black letter, B. Jones, London, 1 May loS3, 
4to; dedicated to Philip, earl of Arundel. 
The success of this book evoked a second 
edition on 16 Aug. in the same year. A 
third edition ‘newly augmented’ appeared 
in 1584[-5], and a fourth edition in 169J. It 
was reprinted in 1836 by IV. D. Turnbull, 
and again in 1870 with on introduction by 
J. Payne Collier, and edited with elaborate 
‘forewords’ and notes for the New Shak- 
epere Society by Dr. F. J. Fumivall, 2 pts. 
1877, 1882. In the preface to the first edi¬ 
tion Stubbes protests that his object is not 
to abolish all amusements, but only abuses 
of them; he admitted that some plays were 
useful, that dancing in private was allow¬ 
able, and that gaming was only wrong 
when ‘ inflamed with coveytousness.’ Butin 
all subsequent editions this preface was 
omitted, and Stubhes’s strictures and invec¬ 
tives marked him out os a typical exponent 
of extreme puritanic views. He was popu¬ 
larly associated with the Martin Mar-Prelate 
zealots, and was mercilessly abused in ‘An 
Almond for a Parrat,’ a pamphlet published 
in 1689 and attributed both to Lyly and to 
Nashe. In the same year Nashe published 
an equally vehement attack on Stubboa in 
his ‘ Anatomie of Ahsuxditie,’ while Gabriel 
Harvey in his ‘ Pierce's Supererogation,’ 
1693, defended him and classed him with 
' Mulcaster, Norton, Lambert, and the Lord 
Henry Howorde, whose seuerall writings, 
the siluer file of the workeman recommendeth 
to the plausible interteinment of the daintiest 
censure.’ The book is now yaluable from 
the encyclopedic information it supplies as 
to manners, customs, and fashions in Eng¬ 
land towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tu^. 

In the same year (1688) Stubbes published 
two other works, ‘ The Bosarie of Cliristian 
Praiers and Meditations . . .,’ London, b^ 
John Charlewood, 18mo, ofwhichnocopy is 
known to be extant, and ‘The Second Part 
of the Anatomie of Abuses.’ He also con¬ 
tributed verses to the 1583 edition of Foxe’s 
' Actes and Monumentes.’ In 1684 he pub¬ 
lished' The Theatre of the Pope’s Monarchic, 
by Phil. Stubbes,’ London, 8vo, of which no 
cmy is known to be extant, and in 1686 
‘ The intended Treason of Doctor Parrie and 
his Complices against the Queenes Most 
Excellente Moiestie, with a Letter sent from 
the Pope to the same effect,’ London, 4to 
[see PABBX, WmiAit, d, 1685]. This was 
reprinted in the ‘Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers,’ iii, 17-21, 

For six years Stubbes’s pen remained idle. 


In the autumn of 1386 he married. In the 
license, which was dated 6 Sept. 1686, 
Stubbes was described as ‘ gentleman, of St. 
Mary at Hill, London,’ and his wife as 
‘Katherine Emmes, spinster, of the same 
parish, daughter of William Emmes, late of 
St. Dunstan in the West, cordwainer, de¬ 
ceased.’ Emmes was also a freeman of the 
city of London, and bequeathed some pro¬ 
perty to his children, of whom Katherine 
was the third child but eldest daughter. 
She was only fifteen years of age at her 
marriage, which she survived four years, 
being buried on 14 Dec. 1690 at Burton-on- 
Trent, six weeks after the birth of a son 
named John, who was baptised in the same 
church on 17 Nov. 

Stubbes now resumed literary work, and 
bis first book was a life of his wife, entitled 
‘ A Chrietol Qlasse for Christian Women, by 
P. S., Gent.,’ London, 1691,4to. The hook 
proved even more popular than the ‘ Ana¬ 
tomie of Abuses; ’ a second edition appeared 
in 1692, and others in 1600 (P), 1606,1629, 
163S, and 1646. Lowndes mentions an edi¬ 
tion of 1647 with portrait by Hollar, In 
1692 Stubbes issued ‘A Perfect Pathway to 
Felicitie, conteining godly Meditations and 
praiers fit for all times, and necessorie to be 
ractized of all good Christians,’ London, 
Omo; another edition, with fifteen new 
prayers, was issued in 1610, and some of the 
prayers were printed by Dr. Furnivall with 
the ‘ Anatomie ’ in 1877-83. Stuhhes’s lost 
hook was ‘A Motive to Good Works, or 
rather, to true Christianitie,’ London, 1693, 
8vo; reprinted 1883,4to, from a manuscript 
copy in the library of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (of. CoLiinn, Bibliogr. Cat, li. 
400-401). In that year (1693) Stubbes was 
lodging 'by Cheapside’ on 8 Nov. Collier 
mamtained that he died of the plague soon 
afterwards; but it is probable that he waa 
alive in 1610, and that he himself added the 
fifteen new prayers to the edition of his 
‘ Perfect Pathway to Felicitie' published in 
that year. 

[Most of the information available has been 
coUrcted in Dr. Fnmivall’s 'Forewords’ to his 
edition of the Anatom! s of Abuses. See also 
Stubbes’s Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Bodleian 
Cat.; Cat. Hath Lihr.; Collier's Bibliogr. Cat,; 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, Collections, and Notes; 
Arber's Transcript of the Stationers’ Begieters; 
Wood's Athens Oxon, ed. Bliss,!. 645; Chester's 
London Marriage Licences.] A. F. F. 

STUBBS, PHILIP (1666-1738), aich- 
deacou of St. Albans, was son of Philip 
Stubbs, ciliizenand vintner of London. Bom 
on 2 Oct. 1666, daring the plague, in the 
parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, Loudon, 
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he wa« educated from 1678 to 16S2 at Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ school, and proceeded as 
a commoner to Wadham College, Oxford, 
on 23 March 1682-3. In the following year 
he was elected scholar of that college, gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1GS6, M.A. in 1689. Lecame 
fellow in 1091, and proceeded B.D. in 1722. 
On taking holy orders be was appointed 
curate in the united parishes of St. Benet's 
Gracechurch and St. Leonard's Eastcheap, 
and was afterwards chaplain successirely to 
Dr. IJobert Grove, bishop of Chichester, and 
to George, earl of Huntingdon. From 1694 
to 1699 he was rector of TVoolwieh, and, 
owing doubtless to the keen interest which 
he thenceforth evinced in seamen and their 
welfare, was chocen first chapla.in of Green¬ 
wich Hospital, an office which he held until 
his death. On leaving "Woolwich he was 
presented by the bishop of London to the 
rectory of St. Alphage, London Wall, to 
which was added in 1705 the parish of St. 
James Garlickliithe. Steele, happening one 
Sunday to be present in the latter church 
when Stubbs was officiating, was so im¬ 
pressed that he highly eulogised him in the 
‘ Spectator,’ and proposed him as an example 
to all for his reacfing of the service. In 1715 
he was preferred to the archdeaconry of St. 
Albans, and four years later the bishop 
of London collated* him to the rectory of 
Launton, Oxfordshire, which he held for 
nineteen years, and was absent only when 
making the yearly visitation of his arch¬ 
deaconry, and when his duties as chaplain 
called him to Greenwich. He died at the 
latter place on 13 Sept. 1738, and was buried 
in the old burial-ground of the hospital, his 
tombstone being still preserved in tbe mauso¬ 
leum. A stained glass window has recently 
been erected to bis memory in Launton 
cburcb. His portrait was painted by T. 
Miurray in 1713,and engraved by John Faber 
in 1722, 

Stubbs married, in 1696, Mary, daughter 
of John Willis, rector of West Horndon, 
Essex. She survived her husband for twenty- 
one years, during which she lived in the 
Bromley College for clergymen’s widows, 
and died in 1769, aged 96. By her he had 
two surviving sons and one daughter. The 
archdeacon's only sister, Elizabeth, married 
Ambrose Bonwicke [q. v.l, tbe elder, non- 
juror, bead master of Merchant Taylors’ 
school. 

Stubbs was an earnest and eloquent 

S reacber and active minister at a time when 
fe was at a low ebb in tbe church of Eng¬ 
land. He published many separate sermons 
and addresses (see Watt’s Bibl. Brit.), as 
well as a collected volume of sermons in 


1704 (Svo). His sermon, ‘ God's Dominion 
over the Seas and the Seaman’s Duty,' 
preached nt Longreach on board the Eoyal 
Sovereign, reached a third edition, and was 
translated into French and distributed among 
tbe French seamen who were pri-oners at 
the time. He was one of the earliest pro¬ 
moters of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and drew up 
the first report of its proceedings in 1703, 
for which be received a special vote of thanks, 
and was selected to preach the sermon in 
St, Paul's on Trinity Sunday 1711, the day 
appointed by tbe queen for a collection in 
the city for that societv, afterwards puL- 
lis’ued under the title ‘ I'he Divine Mission 
of Go<‘pel Ministers.’ He al^o took an active 
part in the development of the Societv for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. He inte¬ 
rested himselt m the education of the poorer 
children of his flock, and lie was instrumen¬ 
tal in founding day schools iu the parishes 
of St. Alphage and St. James, as well as in 
Bicester, near Launton. 

Stubbs was elected F.H.S. on SO Nov. 
1700, and was interested in literature and 
archoeology (cf. IIeaexe, Culkctama, ed. 
Doble, ii. 30,34,39). Some manuscript let¬ 
ters from him are preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, addressed to Dr. Bobinson, bishop 
of London; Heame,the antiquary; Wallter, 
the author of ‘ Tlie Sufl’eringe of the Clergy, 
and others. There are aUo several In the 
British Museum, some to Dr. Warley, arch¬ 
deacon of Colchester. 

[Wood’s Athena Oion. ii. 1106; Spectator, 
No. 147; EohiiiEon’s Eeg. of Merchant Tiiylore’ 
School; McCluie’s 3Iinutes of S.P.C.K. for 
1693-1704; Xysons's Environs of London, ii. 
426, 614, 601; M.ijor's Ambrose Boniriche 
(1870); Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
ArchiGolog'.i Cnntiana, vol, xviii.; prir.Ue in- 
fonn.ition.] H, S, 

STUBBS, THOMAS {fl. 1373), chronicler, 
ia said by Bale to have been a native of York¬ 
shire and a Dominican friar. Canon Baine 
thinks he may possibly be identical with the 
Franciscan Thomas de Stoubbes who was or¬ 
dained priest at Diuham on IS Jan. 1844 
(Historians of Torh, ed. Baine, vol. ii. p. 
xxiii). If BO, he must have changed his 
order. He was certainlv a Dominican in 
1381, when Bishop Hatfield made him one 
of the executors of his will (Testamenta 
Bboi'ocensia, i. 122), The reference confirms 
Bale’s statement that Stubbs was a doctor 
nf divinity, hut it is not known of which 
university. A number of works are attri¬ 
buted to him by the sixteenth-century literary 
biographers, but the only one that appears to 
be now extant is his ' Chronicle of the A rch- 
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bishops of York’ Isono of the manuscripts 
mention him as the author, hut Bala's 
ascription is generally accepted for the latter 
part of the chronicle from Paulinua to 
'I’horesby, the whole of which he assigned 
to Stubbs. Twysden did the same in his 
edition of the chronicle in the ‘Decern 
Scriptores ’ (1632), but the subae(£uent dis¬ 
covery of a twelfth-century manuscript end¬ 
ing with Archbishop Thurstan (Seal. MS. 
Digby, 140) proved that Stubbs only con¬ 
tinued the work from 1147 (Taitseii, p. 897 ; 
Historians of York, vol. ii. p. xxi). It ap¬ 
pears from the preface in some of the manu¬ 
scripts (a list of which is given by Canon 
Hume) that Stubbs had originally intended 
to carry it down only to the death of 
Archbishop Zouche in 1S32, but he after¬ 
wards added a life of Archbishop Thoresby, 
which brought it down to 1S7S. It was 
afterwards continued to Wolsey. A critical 
edition of the whole chronicle was published 
by Canon Paine in 18S6 in the Polls Beries 
as part of the second volume of the ‘ His¬ 
torians of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bkhopa.’ 

The other works attributed to Stubbs by 
Leland, Bale, and Pits are: 1. ‘Statutum 
contra impugnantea ecclesiasticas constitu- 
tiones ’ or ‘ Contra stututorum ecclesite im- 
pugnatores.' 2. ‘DoStipeudiispraidicatorl- 
bus rerbi debitis.’ 3. ‘De perfectione vitse 
solitari®,' 4. ‘ De arte moriendi.’ 5. ‘ Medi- 
tationes quiodam pro consolatione contem- 
plativorum.’ 6. ‘In revelationes Brigids.’ 
1 . ‘De lliserieordia Dei.’ 8. ‘Super Cantica 
Conticornm.’ 9. ‘ Sermones de Sanctis.’ 
10. ‘Sermones de tempore.’ 11. ‘Officium 
completnm cum missa de nomine Jesu.’ 
12. ' Officium de B. Anna.’ 18. ‘De pceuis 
peregrinationis hujus vitoe.’ 

[Lelacd’sOominentarii da ScriptoribusBritan- 
nicis; Bale, De Scriptoribns Hajoris Britanui®, 
ed. 153!); Pits, De Illustribns Aagli® Scriptori- 
bus; Tanner's Bibliotheca ScriptornmBrit.-Hib.; 
other authorities in the text.] J. T-r. 

STUOLBY or STDHELT, SiB LEWIS 1 
(d. 1620), vice-admiral of Devonshire, was 
eldest son of John Stucley of AlFeton in j 
Devoushire, and Prances St. Leger, through ] 
whom he was related to all the leading 
families of the west of England. His grand¬ 
father Lewis (1680P-1581) was younger bro¬ 
ther of Thomas Stucley [^v.] The younger 
Lewis was knighted by James I when on 
Ms way to London in 1603 (Mbicaxxb, 
Book of Knigkts), and in 1617 was appointed 

f uaidian of Thomas Polfe, the infant son of 
'ocahontas [see PoLin, Johh], In June 
1618 he left London with verbal orders 


fi;om the king to arrest Sir Walter Ralegh 
[q. V.], then arrived at Plymouth on his i®. 
turn from the Orinoco. He met Ralegh u 
Ashburton, and accompanied him baui te 
Plymouth, where, while waiting for furthei 
orders from the hing, Ralegh attempted to 
escape to France; but, relinquishing the 
idea, Ralegh returned to his arrest, and vs, 
taken up to London, where he was for a 
short time a prisoner at large. Afterwards., 
on attempting to escape, he was lodged in 
the Tower. 

Stucley, in whose charge Ralegh was, haj 
been greatly blamed for his conduct in thia 
matter. He has been represented as a mean 
spy, professing fiiendahip in order to wotni 
Mmself into Ralegh's confidence, which hs 
betrayed to the kmg. For thia there doa 
not appear to be any solid foundation, (h 
tho contrary, itappearsthat Stucley, although 
Ralegh’s cousin, was appointed his warden 
not only as a vice-admiral of Devonshire,hut 
as having an old grudge against Raleghdating 
from 1584, when Ralegh did his father, John, 
then a volunteer in Sir Richard Qieynvile’a 
Vh'ginia voyage, ‘extreme injury’ by de¬ 
ceiving bim of a venture be had in the 
Tiger [see GsBNViLi.n, Sib RronABD]. It 
has been said that Stnoley wished to let 
Ralegh escape in order to gain credit for 
arresting him. But a gaoler does not gain > 
credit by allowing Ms prisoner to escape, and , 
Stucley’s refusal of the bribe which Ralegh 
ofiered Mm at Salisbury on the way to Lon- ^ 
don may be token as evidence that Ralen 
knew that Stucley was not on his side, a, ) 
after that, he chose to give Stucley his coa- 
fidence, he could only expect it to be !»• | 
trayed. Stucley certainly gave hostile, but j 
not necessarily false, evidence against Ha- t 
legh. No one will pretend that Stucley’s con- ; 
duct was chivalrous, but it seems to have ; 
been very much what might have been ei- , 
pected from an honest but narrow and vulgai j 
minded man who believed that he had an ' 
iajm-y done to his father to redress. Popular j 
opinion, however, ideaHsing Ralegh, vented j 
on Stucley the indignation which could not j 
be expressed against the king. To the public i 
he was Sh Judas Stucley, and it was re¬ 
ported, probably falsely, that even the kmg 
had said to him ‘ Ms blood be on thy head; 
As vice-admiral of DevousMre he had occa¬ 
sion to call on the old Earl of Nottingham, ' 
who, addressing him os ‘Thou base f&oit! | 
thou scorn and contempt of men 1 ’ threatened j 
to cudgel Mm for hemg ‘so saucy'as to < 
come into his presence. Stucl^ complained f 
to the king, who answered, ‘What wouldet f 
thou have me do? 'Wouldat thou have ( 
me hang him ? On my soul, if I should , 
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han j all that speak ill of thee, all the trees 
in the rountry would not suffice.’ In January 
Mucley and his son -were eharge’l 
rrith clipping coin. His enemies esulted; 
fur this at least the troUowa would claim 
him as their own. The charge may have 
been true, though he seems to haTO been 
condemned by acclamation on the very 
doubtful tvidcncB of a servant who had for- 
merlv letn employed as a spy on JRalegh. 
The iing possibly took this into considera¬ 
tion: possibly he thought that he owed 
Stucley something for Ms service against 
Ealegh. He pardoned him, and Stucley, an 
outcast from society in London, went down 
to Det onshire. The popular hatred pursued 
him even to Affeton, and he fled to hide his 
shame in the lonely island of Lundy, where 
he died in the course of 1630, raving mad it 
was said. 

.Stucley married Prances, eldest daughter 
of Anthony Monck of Potheridge in Devon¬ 
shire, and sister of Sir Thomas, the father of 
George Houck,_ duke of Albemarle [q.v.l 
By her he had issue, and the family is still 
Stucley of Afl'eton. , 

[Cal. State Papers, Dorn.; The Humble Peti- ' 
tion and Information of Sir Iiowis Stucley, knt.. 
Vice-admiral of Devonshire, in Harl. Miso. iii. 
63-8; Vivian’s VisiUtions of Devon, 1303, pp. 
721-3; Gardiner's History of England; Sped- 
diDg’s Life of Bacon; Burke's Baronetage.] 

J, K. L. 

STUCLEY or STUKELT, THGiUS 
(lo25?-15V8), adventurer, bom probably 
about 152o, was third of the flve sons of 
Sir Hugh StucW or Stukely (d, 1S60) of 
Affeton, near Imacomhe, Devonshire, and 
his wife Jane, second datmter of Sir Lewis 
PoUard [q. v.] (Vivias', Fuita/ions of De¬ 
vonshire, lS9o, p. 731). It was reported 
during Stuclej’s lifetime that he was an ille¬ 
gitimate son of Henry 'VHI, on hypothesis 
that receives some slight support from the 
familiarity with which .Stucley treated, and 
was treated Ly, the various sovereigns with 
whom he came into contact (Snipsoir, pp.' 
6-6). His early life is obscure; the author 
of the ‘ Life and Death of Captain Thomas 
Stukeley ’ makes Mm ' a member of the 
Temple: ’ the boEad-writer says he was ser¬ 
vant to a bishop in the west, and Maurice 
Gibbon, the archbishop of Cashel, describes 
Mm as having been a retainer to the Duke of 
Suffolk [i.e. tlhorles Brandon [q. v.]), imtil 
the duke’sdeath in 1546. He probably served 
in 1544-5at the siege of Boulogne, where he 
was a standard-bearer with wages of 6s. 8d. a 
day from 1547 until its surrender to the 
French in March 1549-50. He was acting 
in a similar capacity on the Scottish borders 


I in 15 .j 0, .and in Maybe escorted the Marquis 
dn Maine through Lndand to Scotland 
(Act^ rf the Frivy Covncil, ed. Dasent, ii. 
413, iii. 20, 48]. Beforf l.'.ll ho had 
entered the service of the Duke of Somerset, 
and on 21 Kov. a month after the duke’s 
arrest, the councU ordered stuoley’s appre¬ 
hension (ib. hi. 431), but he escaped to 
France. There Ms conduct, po-sihly at the 
sieM of Metz, brought him under the notice 
of Henry II, who in August 1553 strongly 
recommended Mm to Edward VI (CM. Utate 
Papers, Foreign, 1547-53, pp. 92, 210, 
221). The French king’s design in sending 
Stucley to England was to obtain through 
him information that might ha useful in his 
j^rojected attempt on Calais, but Stucley de¬ 
tested the -cheme by confessing Ms i-rrand. 
On 10 Sept, he laid before the English 
government details of Henry’s plans, and 
on the 19th Cecil drew up an account of his 
examination (Lit. Demains of Edvard VI, ii. 
4 . 55 , et sqq.; Cal. State Papers, 1547-60, pp. 
44,46). Cecil suggested that Stucley should 
be sent back to France to acquire flirtber 
information, but Northumberland preferred 
a more MacMavellian scheme. The designs 
of Henry H, being known, were no longer 
dangerous, and the duke thought to secure 
the JPrench king's friendship by revealing to 
> him Stucley’s communications and afl^ctin? 

I to disbelieve them. Henry naturally denied 
I Stucley’s story, and Stucley was sent to the 
Tower ( Lit, itermins, p. 46'2). The payment 
I of Ms debts, wMch had been promise'd Mm 
as a reward, was refused, and he remained in 
prison until the end of Edward’s reign. 

He was released, with Gardmer and Tnn- 
stal, on 6 Ang. 1633 (Acts P, C. iv. 812), 
bat his debts compelled him again to leave 
England. Naturally precluded from re-en¬ 
tering Henry II’s service, he betook Mmself 
to the emperor. He was at Brussels in De¬ 
cember, imd in February 1353-A he was 
serving in the imperial army at St. Omer. 
Thence he wrote to the English government 
offering information about the French king's 
designs, and the services of Mmself and his 
whole band, to Queen Mary, probably for the 
purpose of suppressing "Wyatt’s rebcEion 
(Cal. State Papers, For. 1553-8, p. 55]. His 
offer was not accepted, and throughout that 
year he served in Flanders under PMlihert, 
Huke of Savoy, In October PhUibert wished 
Stucley to accompany Mm to England, and 
Stucley accordingly wrote to Mary on the 
7th, begging for security against arrest for 
debts which, he pleaded, had been incurred in 
the service of Henry "VIH and Edward VI. 
On the 33rd a patent was made out giving 
the requisite security for six month^ and 
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towards the end of December Stucley ar¬ 
rived in England with the Duke of Savoy. 
It was no doubt during his visit that 
he attempted to retrieve his fortimes by 
marrying Anne, granddaughter and sole 
heiress of Sir Tliomas Ciu'tis, a wealthy 
alderman of London. On 13 May 1633, 
however, the sheriffs of Devon and Cheshire 
were ordered to arrest him on a charge of 
coining false money (Acta P. C. v. 126,131). 
Stucley escaped over sea, and on 14 June 
the council ordered his goods to he ‘ praysed 
openly and delyuered ’ to his wife, who was 
to give security to appear when called upon 
(ill, p. 132). Stucley again took service 
under the Duke of Savoy, and shared in the 
victory of the imperialists over the French 
at St. Quentin on 10 Aug. 1657. Then he 
appears to have resorted to piracy, and on 
SO May looS he was summoned before the 
council in London on a charge of robbing 
some Spanish ships. On 7 J^y he was or¬ 
dered to present himself on penalty of 
600/. in the court of the lord high admiral, 
who, however,reported on the 14th that ‘he 
did not find matter sufficient to charge 
Stucley withal' (8iate Papers, Dom. 27 Aug. 
1668). On 7 Nov. following Stucley in¬ 
duced a Spanish admiral—possibly Juan _de 
Femaudez—in whose service he was, to in¬ 
tercede with Queen Mary with the object of 
securing part of his father’s property so that 
he might ‘ be the better able to serve her 
majesty.’ This scheme, which aimed at de¬ 
frauding his four brothers, eeems to have 
failed. In the same year Seijeant Prideaux, 
who had married Stuoley's sister Mary, died, 
and the Marquis of Saria persuaded Queen 
Mary to grant Stucley the wardship of Pri- 
deaux’s son. In his haste to profit by the 
transaction Stucley seized Prideaux’s house, 
which again brought him into trouble with 
the privy council (Acts P. C. vii. 8). On 
26 Nov, 1669 Chaloner reported that his 
wife’s grandfather, Sir Thomas Ourtis, was 
dead, and Stucley was busy in the midst of 
bis cofiers. 

For a time this new source of wealth kept 
Stucley to comparatively respectable pur- 
euits. In May 1660 he was employed in 
raising levies in Berkshire, and in April 
1561 he was given a captaincy at Berwick. 
In the following winter he entertained and 
formed a close mendship with Shane O’Neill 
[q. V.] during his visit to England; and on 
14 June 1663 he amused Queen Elizabeth 
with a sort of sham fight on the Thames off 
Limehouse (Machts, Diary, p. 309). 

By this time Stucley had squandered the 
greater part of his wife’s fortune, and he de¬ 
termined to seek a new source of wealth by 


privateering. The pretended object of kk 
expedition was to colonise Florida, and He 
was to be accompanied by Jean Kibault,a 
Dieppe sailor, who had previously been in 
English service (see Cor. Pol, de Odet de 
Sdve, passim). Eihault had in 15G2 made s 
voyage to Florida. Queen Elizabeth engaged 
in the venture, and supplied one of the six 
ships that formed Stuoley’s force. He had 
three hundred men, and was well furnislied 
with artillery (De Quadra to Philip II, jn 
(Simancaa Papers, i. 322). He took leave o{ 
the queen on 26 June 1663, sailing vdth ' 
three vessels from London, and picking up 
the other three at Plymouth. Abroad it 
was generally known that Florida was s 
mere pretext for piracy (of. Zettres de Caih- 
rine de Medieis, 1886, ii. 209). For two years, 
though Stucley is stated to have actually 
landed in Florida (Simaneas Papers, lii 
349), his robberies on the high seas weiet 
scandal to Europe. Spanish, French, and , 
Portuguese ships safiered alike, and Ohaloner, i 
the English ambassador at Madrid, confessed ‘ 
that ' he hung his head for shame ’ (CaL j 
State Papers, For. 1504-6, p. 272). On one 
oooa.sion Stucley cut out two French ship 
worth thirty thousand ducats from a portm i 
Galicia, At length the remonstrances of ’ 
foreign ambassadors compelled Elizabeth to ' 
disown Stucley and take measures for his ' 
apprehension. Some ships with this ohject J 
were sent early in 1566 to the west coast of r 
Ireland, and Stuoley’s galley was seized in j 
Ckirk harbour in March. He seems to ban [ 
landed and surrendered beforehand. On i 
19 Moy the privy council ordered his removal t 
to London, reprimanding the lords justices I 
of Ireland ibr not having sent him before, i 
and the queen informed Philip that' there ‘ 
was no English pirate left upon the set’ | 
StucleyarrivediuLondon at the endof Jttao; | 
hut Shane O’Neill, Lord-justice Arnold, and I 
Hugh Brady, bishop of Meath, interceded ia 5 
his favour, and on 27 Sept, he was released 
on recognisances. No diarge, it was said, 
was brought against him except by some 
Portuguese, who, with the Spanish ambas- i 
sador, acquiesced in his liberation (Acit 
P. a vii. 261). i 

Stucley nowfound employment in Ireland. 
Shane O'Neill asked for his services against 
the Scots, who had landed in Ulster, and 
Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.], the lord-d^uly, 
thought Stucley^s help would he invaluable 
in keeping O’Neill to nis engagements with 
the government. On 4 Nov. he was sent to 
Ireland with a letter of recommendation 
from Cecil, and he was immediately employed 
by Sidney to negotiate with O’NeiU. Shane 
refused the terms offered him, and in March 
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l.'b5-6 Stucley purchased from Sir Nicholas 
Bagenal, for 3,000/. Irish—probably the ill- 
gotten gains of piracy—his office ot marshal 
of Ireland and all Bagenal’s estates in the 
country. These included lands of consider¬ 
able extent bordering on O'NeiU's territory. 
Sidney and Cecil •were both favourable to the 
recognition of this transaction, but Elizabeth 
wisely and resolutely refused her sanction. 

There 'was good cause to distrust Stucley. 
The queen’s religious policy had excited lus 
active hostility, and for three years he had 
maintained treasonable relations with the 
Spanish ambassador. Before his piratical 
expedition he had informed Be Quadra that 
they ‘-were sending him on a bad and 
Imavish business, but ... he would show 
him a trick that would make a noise in the 
world’liSi»!flncaa Papers, i. 322). On his 
release, in October ISUo, be bad renewed his 
relations with the ambassador, professing a 
desire to serve the king of Spain, and ex¬ 
cusing his acts of piracy against Spaniah mer¬ 
chants. Before setting out for Ireland he 
said he could do Philip great service there. 
He accepted a pension trom Philip, and it 
is probaWe that his relations with O’Neill 
and anxiety to secure a strong position in 
Ireland were prompted by treasonable mo¬ 
tives. Instead, therefore, of sanctioning 
Stucley'a bargain with Bagenal, Elizabeth 
ordered Stucley home to answer charges 
brought against him in the admiralty courts; 
and Sidney lamented Stuoley’s ‘ evil plight,’ 
especially as he was just settling down and 
meditating a marriage with a daughter of 
"William Somerset, third earl of "VM^rcester 
[q. V.] 

For the present, however, Stucley’s pro¬ 
jects were only suspected, aud in 1307 he 
was allowed to return to Ireland. Undeter¬ 
red by his previous failure, he no w purchased 
of Sir Nicholas Heron the offices of seneschal 
of Wexford, constable of We.xford and 
Laghlin castles, and captain of the Kava- 
naghs, together with various estates (Cal. 
Pi'ants, Emaheth, Nos. 1127-9,1130,1205- 
1266,1442,1444]). On 24 Aug. he was em¬ 
powered to exercise martial law in co. IVex- 
ford («S. No. 1119). Elizabeth, however, 
was opposed to Stucley holding any office in 
Ireland; on 20 June 1588 Heron was ordered 
to resume his functions, and Stadey lost all 
his preferments (Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 
1609-73, pp. 380, 392, 402). Heron died 
before he could take up his appointments, and 
Nicholas "White was sent instead. Not con¬ 
tent with assuming Stucley’s offices, White 
on 6 June 1509 accused Stucley before the 
Irish privy council of felony and high trea¬ 
son, aud on the 10th he was imprisoned in 


Dublin Castle. He bad in that some month 
proposed the invasion of Ireland to the 
bpanish ambas'iador, and demanded twenty 
fully armed ships for the purpose. But suffi¬ 
cient evidence was not forthcoming to convict 
him, and, after seventeen weeks' imprison¬ 
ment, Stucley was on 11 Oct. released by 
the privy council on sureties for 600/. (‘Acts 
of the Prh 7 Council in Ireland’ in Sist. 
MSS. Comm, loth Hep. iii. 232-3). 

These misfortunes strengthened Stucley's 
determination to turn traitor. "While *in 
Dublin Castle he had found means to com¬ 
municate with Diehard Creagh fq-v.], Homan 
catholic archbishop of Armagh, then a pri¬ 
soner in the castle, and also with Don Guerau 
de Spes, the Spanish ambassador in London. 
Soon after his release he visited London, 
and ‘apparently offered his services to Ffee- 
lon, the French ambassador, in February 
1509-70. In March he returned to Ireland, 
and on the ISth he began to make arrange¬ 
ments at "Waterford for escaping to Spam. 
He sailed on 17 April, and on the 24th landed 
at "Vinero in Guheia. On 4 Aug. he was 
summoned to Madrid; he 'was received •with 
a consideration that astonished the English 
ambassador, On 21 Jan. 1570-1 he was 
knighted by Philip; he was generally styled 
Marquis or Duke of Ireland, and the fang 
was reported to have allowed him five hun¬ 
dred reals a day and a residence at Las 
Hozas, a village nme miles from Madrid. 

Meanwhile Stucley wos busy scheming 
the invasion of Ireland. Five thousand men 
were promised him under the command of 
the notorious Julian Homero (see 'Julian 
Bomero—Swashbuckler'in Htjsib, The Year 
after the Armada, pp. 96-7). Stucley’s 
character, however, soon inspired distrust of 
his ability to perform his magniflcciit pro¬ 
mises, and his credit was undermined by 
Maurice Gibbon, archbishop of Cashel, whose 
quarrels with Stucley divided the Spanish 
court into factions, one supporting the arch¬ 
bishop and the other Stucley. Eventually 
‘ an honest excuse was found to divert him, 
and he left for Bivero (in SieUy), having 
dismissed the people who came from Ireland 
wlthhim and dismantled his ship ’ (Simanens 
Papers, ii. 305). The archbishop went to 
Paris and informed "^’'alsingham of Stuoley’s 
plots, drawing up at the same time an ac¬ 
count of his career. Stucley’s proposed inter¬ 
vention in the Hidolft plot accordingly mis¬ 
carried. The ‘honest excuse’ was some 
mission to the pope. It is not clear what it 
was, but on 7 Oct. 1671 Stucley was present 
in. command of three galleys at Don John’s 
victory over the Turks at Lepanto, where 
his gallant conduct rehabilitated him to some 
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extent in Philip’s eyes. Early in 1672 
Stncley visited Paris apparently with, the 
object of negotiating a combined Prench and 
Spanish invasion of England. The scheme 
came to nothing, as did another sug^sted for 
Stucley by Nicholas Sanders [q.v.] Through¬ 
out 1573 and 1674Stucley seema to have lived 
in Spain immersed in plots against England 
and quarrels with his fellow renegades. 
In October 1676 he was at Pome, where, 
according to Anthony Munday [q. v.], he 
was ‘ in great credit with the pope ’ (£nff!uh 
B/xmayne Life, 1682). In the spring of 1576 
he was back at Madrid with Dr. (aiterwar^ 
Cordinal) Allen, negotiating for the deli¬ 
verance of Mary Queen of Scots and for the 
reduction of Ireland; but before May he re¬ 
turned to Rome, whence he made a pUgrim- 
nge to Loretto. Early in 1577 he went with 
Don John by way of Eloience to the Nether¬ 
lands, but his principal business wm at 
Rome, where, having given up Philip as 
hopeless, he was negotiating with the pope 
for the means for on invasion of Ireland. 
He claimed for himself the title of Archduke 
of Ireland, which he was to hold of the 
holy see. At length he secured material 
aid. On 4 March 1577-S it was reported 
that he had left Oivita Vecchia with a gal¬ 
leon carrying six hundred men, and on 
4 May the Enghsh consul at San Lucar in¬ 
formed his government that Stucley had 
arrived there with ships and men suppned by 
the pope. The news created great ala^, and 
Erobmer was sent to the west of Ireland to 
intercept him. The precaution was needless. 
Studey's ships were so unseaworthy that he 
was compelled to put in at Lisbon and beg 
£:e^ ones from Sebastian, king of Portugal. 
Sebastian, however, induced Stucley to join 
his expedition against Morocco. There he 
fought in command of his Italian soldiers at 
the fatal battle of Alcazar on 4 Aug. 1678, 
being killed, like Sebastian, on the field. 

Studey’s first wife died apparently before 
1565. Colonel Vivian erroneously gives the 
maiden name of this wife as Poulet. Possibly 
this was the name of his second wife, who 
was living in Ireland in 1666. Studey’s 
youngest brother, Lewis Studey, who served 
as standard-bearer to Queen Elizabeth, and 
died on 1 Dec. 1581, was grandfather of Sir 
Lewis Stucley [q. v.j (Vitiast, Visitations of 
Devonshire, p. 721). 

Studey at once became the hero of dramas 
and ballads. There is no evidence as to when 
* The Eamous History of the Life and Death 
of Captain Thomas Stukeley' was first acted. 
It was printed ‘ as it hath been acted' at 
London, 1606, 4to, and was reprinted in 
Simpson’s ‘School of Shakespeare,’ 1878. 


The printed version is, however, very incom. 

lete. A ballad, probably baaed on the plav 
ecame popular, and four copies of it are la 
the Roxburghe collection in the British 3fa- 
seum, none of them with any date, Stuclm 
also figures in Peele’s ‘ Battle of Alcazar, 
which was probably acted before the eprinj 
of 1689, and was printed in 1694 (for ofter 
poetical references to Stucley see Drci's 
Jntroduetion to the Battle of Akcaar). Be- ' 
ference is made to his story in RingsWg 
‘ "Westward Ho 1 ’ (chap, v.) 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom., Ireland, Poreign, 
and Venetian Ser.; Cal. Carew MSS.; Cotliaii's 
Letters and Memotriols of State; Hntdin aad 
Haynes's Bnighley State Papers; Bigges's Corn- 
pleat Ambassador; Wright's Elizabeth; Lit 
Remains of Edward Y1 (Roxburghe Club); 
Thuanus, Theiner, Mariana, and Sanders’s His. 
tories; O'Sollevan’s Hist. Cathol. Ihernis; 
Hclinshed, Stow, and Camden’s Annals; Stripe’s 
Works; Puller’s Worthies. These and otha 
souices were used by Richard Simpson in hu 
exhaustive and carefiil biography of Stucley pte- < 
fixed to his School of Shakespeare, 1S78. Some . 
further particulars of value may be gleaned from 
the CaL of SimancasPapers, 3 vok, 1895-7 ; Acts 
of the Privy Council, ed. Basent; CaL Eatfi^ 
MSS.; Cal. of Piants, Ireland (22ud Report of 
the Beputy Keeper of Records in Ireland),! 

A I* i 

BTEDLET, JOHN (161D .®ll600?), 
translator, born about 1646, was one of the 
original scholars of Westminster school, and - 
the earliest to be elected to CambridK 

i Alumni Westmomst, p. 46, where lie ' 
Ihristion name is given erroueouslv as < 
Joseph). He matriculated from Trmitv ' 
College, Cambridge, in 1561; he graduated ' 
B.A. m 1666 and M.A. in 1570, being elected ! 
a fellow of the college in the interval. He , 
was a good clasmcal scholar, and at a veij 
early age prepared, in continuation of the 
labours of Jasper Haywood, transLations of 
four of Seneca’s tragedies.^'Agamenmoii,’ 
‘Medea,’ ‘Hippolytus,"and ‘HerculesCBteue.’ 
He employed the common ballad metre for 
the dialogue, and rhyming decasyllabics for 
the choruses, but freely and tediously para¬ 
phrased his text with ludicrously tame 
and bathetic effects. Occasionally he mode 
deHberate changes. To the ‘ Agamemnon' 
he added an unnecessary scene at the cloae, 
in which he re-norrated the death of Cas¬ 
sandra, the imprisonment of Electra, and the 
flight of Orestes. To the ‘Medea’ he pre¬ 
fixed an original prologae and amplified the 
choruses. The ‘ Agamemnon ’ and the 
‘ Medea' were both liceneed for publication 
to Thomas Colwell in 1666, and the ‘Hippo- 
lytua’ to Henry Denham in 1667. No copy 
of the original edition of either the ‘ Medea’ 
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or tilt ‘Hippohtns* is extant. Tlie 'Aga¬ 
in mnnn’ irns published in 1566 irith a 
(It lic-ativin to Sir William Cecil, and many 
(.omni>nrlitoiy ver-jes. The title-page ran: 

‘ The Eyght Tragedie of Seneca entituled 
Agamemnon translated out of Latin into 
Enclioh’ (London, 12mo). Studleys four 
translations -were included in the edition by 
Thomas Xewton [q. v.] of ‘ Seneca hia tenne 
traiedies translated into English/ London, 
l•5^1 (cf. reprint by the Spenser Society, 
IWj. 

Studley nTOte Latin elegies on the death 
of liicholas Carr [q. v.], the Greek professor 
at Cambridge, -which were printed tvith the 
professor's Latin translation of Demosthenes 
m 1571. In 1674 he published, ‘with .son- 
dry e additions/ a translation of Bale’s ‘ Acta 
Pdntifictun Bomanorum ’ under the title of 
‘ The Pageant of the Popes, conteyning the 
lyres of aU the Bishops of Borne from the 
lieginninge of them to the yeare loGo,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1574, 4to. It was dedicated to Thomas 
Badcliffe, third earl of Sussex [q. v.l Some 
Latin rerses by Studley addressed to Sir 
William Cecil'about 1664 are among the 
domestic state papers (of. Cal. 1647-80, 
p. 2481. 

Studley’s religious opinions were stoutly 
Cal-rinistic. On 1 Feb. 1672-8 he was sxun- 
moned before the heads of colleges at Cam¬ 
bridge on a charge of nonconformity. A 
few months later ne vacated his fello-wship. 
He is doubtfully said by Chetwood to hove 
crossed to the Low Countries, to have joined 
the army of Prince Maurice, and to have met 
his death at the mege of Breda. That siege 
took place in 1690, but no contemporary 
authority seems to mention Studley’s share 
in it. 

(Coopeifa Athcoaa Cantabr. ii. 100; Wood's 
AthensB Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 10; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit.; Warton's Hist, of English Poetry; Col¬ 
lier’s Eegisters of Stationers' Company (Shake¬ 
speare Soc.), i. 127,140.147.] S. L. 

STUKELEY. [See also STrornT.] 

STUKELEY, WILLIAM (1687-170.5), 
antiquary, born at Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
on 7 Nov. 1687, was the son of John Stuke¬ 
ley, an attorney, by his wife Frances, daugh¬ 
ter of PLOhert Bullen of Weston, Lincoln¬ 
shire. He was sent in 1692 to the free 
school at Holbeach, and as a boy was fond of 
retiring into the woods to read and to col¬ 
lect plants. Occasionally he listened behind 
a screen to the learned conversation of his 
father -witli Mr. Belgrave, ‘an ingenious 
gent/ in refutation of whose arguments he 
wrote a small manuscript hook. He col¬ 
lected coins, bought microscopes and bum- 
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ing-"ldsses, and learnt something of wood¬ 
carving, dialling, ‘ and 'ome astrology withal. 
On 7 Nov. 1703 he was admitted to Ben- 
net (Corpus Christi) College. Cambridge, 
became a scholar in the follotving Amil, 
and took the degree of M.B. on 21 Jan. 
1707-8. In his unilergraduate days he ‘went 
(he savs) frequently a simpling, and b-zgan 
to steal dogs and dissect them? UTien at 
home, he ‘ made a handsome sceleton ’ of an 
aged cat. Stephen Hales of the Boyal 
Society and Dr. John Gray of Canterbury 
were among his botanical associate'’, and h'e 
made large additions to Bay’s ' Catalogus 
Plautarum circa Cantabrigiam.’ 

On leaving Cambridge he studied ana¬ 
tomy under Kolfe, a surgeon in Chanimiy 
Lane, and medicine under Dr. Mead at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital (1709J. In May 1710 he 
went into medical practice at Boston, Lin¬ 
colnshire. In Mav 1717 he removed to Or¬ 
mond Street, London, where he lived next 
door to Powis House. On 20 March 1717- 
171S he became a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in JanuaiT 1718 took part in establishing 
the Society of Antiquaries, of which body he 
acted as secretsiyfor nine years. On 7 Jnly 
1719 he took the degree of M.D, at Cam¬ 
bridge, and on 80 Sept. 1720 was admitted 
a fcUow of the College of Physicians, and 
became a freemason, suspecting freemasonry 
to be ‘ the remains of tne mysterys of the 
antients.' In the same year he published 
on account of Arthur’s Don and Graham’s 
Dyke. In 1722 he was elected a member 
of the Spalding Society, and at a later time 
(1746) founded the Braaen Nose Society 
(Nichom, Lit. Aneci. vi. 4). 

In March 1722 he read as the Gulstonian 
lecture a discourse on the spleen, published 
in 1728. About this time he sullered from 
gout, which he cured partly by using Dr. 
Rogers's ‘oleum arthriticum,’ and partly 
by long rides in search of antiquities. Tlie 
first-fruits of his antiquarian expeditions 
appeared in 1724 in his ‘ Itinerarium Onrlo- 
Bum.’ He was now well known to the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Winchilsea, 
and 'all the virtuosos in London’and had ‘a 
particular friendship’ with Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton. His greatest friends were B^er Gale 
[q. V.] and Samuel Gale [q. v.] "With the 
former he went on long antiquarian tours 
in various parts of England, and in 1726 
traversed the whole length of the Roman 
"Wall, and' draw out (for he was a respec¬ 
table draughtsman) and described innumer¬ 
able old cities, ioails, altars/ &c. His fre¬ 
quent visits to Stonehenge furnished mate- 
nal for his hook on Stonehenge, published 
in 1740, and accounted at the tune hisprin- 
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cipal wort. Druidism was to tim |the 
aboriginal patriarchal religion/ and hia inti¬ 
mates called him ‘Ch;fndonax' and ‘the 
arch-druid of this age,’ 

In1726 Stuteley went to live at Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, where he had a good practice. 
Here he laid out a garden and a sylyan 
‘temple of the Druids,’ with an old apple- 
tree, overgrown with mistletoe, in the centre. 
Being encouraged by Archbishop Waite to 
take orders, he was ordained at Croydon 
on 20 July 1729, and was presented in Oc- 
toberto the living of All Saints at Stamford, 
a town to which ho removed in February 
1730. At Stamford, where he chiefly liv^ 
till 1748, he freq^uented the music clubs and 
had a beautiful garden, wherein he set up 
{(Area 1746) a gate with ‘ an inscription in 
vast capitals' commemorating CuUoden and 
* a delicate marble statue of jFlora as white 
ns mUk, large ns life [hud] well cut.’ In 
1736 he published hia ‘ Palceographia Sacra ’ 
(pt. i.) to show ‘ how heathen mythology is 
derived from sacred history, and that the 
Bacchus of the poets is no other than Jehovah 
in Scripture.’ 

In if39hewasen.ven thalivingof Somerby- 
by-Grantham. He resigned this living and 
that of All Saints, Stamford, in 1747, when 
he accepted from the Duke of Monta^ the 
rectory of St. George-the-lfartyr in Queen 
Square, London. From 174S he lived in 
Queen S^ore and at his house at Kentish 
Town. He was an unconventional clergy¬ 
man, and once (April 1764) postponed the 
service for an hour in order that his congre¬ 
gation might witness an eclipse of the sun. 
When he was nearly seventy-six he preached 
for the first time in spectacles, from the text 
‘Now we see through a glass darkly/the 
sermon being on the evUs of too much study. 
On 27 Feb. 1763 he was seized with pnia- 
lysis, and died in Queen Square ou 3 March 
1763 in his seventy-eighth year. He was 
buried in the churchyard of East Ham, 
Essex, and, according to his desire, without 
any monument. 

Warhurton, bishop of Gloucester, one of 
Stukeleys oldest acquaintances, describes 
him asalearnedandhonestman,hut astrange 
compound of ‘simplicity,drollery, absurdity, 
ingenuity, superstition, andautiquarlanism’ 
Lit Aneed, ii. 60, of. ti. pp. 1 fi:') 
Thomas Hearue says he was ‘ very fanciful’ 
and ‘ a mighty conceited man.’ Stukeley, in 
an autobiography written (in the third per¬ 
son) for Masters’s ‘HistiOT^of Bennet Col¬ 
lege/ says of himself: ‘He’ has traced the 
origin of Astronomy from the first ages of 
the world. He has traced the origin of 
Architecture, with many designs of the Mo- 


I sale Tabernacle , .. and an infinity of sacred 
antiquities .., but the artifice of bookseUerj 
discorages authors from reaping the frmt of 
their labors.' Stukeley's plan of ‘Cffisar’s 
Camp,’ at the Bnll (Somers Town), seems to 
be purely imagmary; and Evans (Ancient 
British Coins, p. 7) pronounces his uawings 
and attributions of British coins untrust' 
worthy. Gibbon says concerning his ‘ His- 
tory of Carausius/ ‘ I have used his mate¬ 
rials and rmected most of his fanciful con¬ 
jectures.’ Stukeley’s favourite discovery of 
Oriuua, the wife of Carausius, was due to 
his misreading the word ‘ Fortuna ’ on a coin 
of this emperor. A more serious error was his 
publication in 1767, as a genuine work of 
Kichaid of Cirencester, of the‘ De Situ Bti- 
tanni®/ forged by Charles Bertram [q, v,] 
(Notes and Queries, 8th ser, viii. 1893, n, 
260). 

Stukeley married first, in 1728, Frances 
(d, 1787), daughter of Eobert WiUiamson, 
of Allin^on, Liucolnshire; secondly, in 
1730, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Gale, 
dean of York and father of Eoger and Samuel 
Gala. By his first wife he had three daugh¬ 
ters : oueofthem, Elizabeth, married Bichard 
Fleming, a solicitor, and Stukeley’s executor; 
another married Thomas Fairchild, rector of 
Pitsea, Essex (Niosolb, Zit. lUmtr, ii, 
47 w.) 

Some volumes of Stukeley’s manuscripts 
and letters came into the possession of John 
Britton, but afterwards passed to a de¬ 
scendant of Stulteley’s, the^v. H. Flemmg 
St. John, of Dinmore House, near Leomin¬ 
ster, who lent them to Mr. W, 0. Lukis for 
his careful edition of the ‘Family Memoiis 
of Stukeley.’ These memoirs consist of 
diaries and autobiographical notices, written 
somewhat in the style of Pepys, and of com¬ 
monplace books and of a mass of correspon¬ 
dence touching on antiquities, numismatics, 
and astronomy. Other manuscripts are in 
the possession of Mr. B. F. St. Andrew St. 
John of Ealing. 

Stukeley’s coins (chiefly Boman), fossOs, 
matures, and antiquities were sold at Essex 
House, Essex Street, London, on 15 and 16 
May 1766, 'An antediluvian hammer, 
sundry Druids’ beads, &c.,’ and a model of 
Stonehenge, carved in wood by Stukeley, 
were among the objects sold (iSblc Catalogue 
in Department of Coins, Brit. Mus.) 

There is a mezzotint half-length portrait 
of Stukeley, by J. Smith, 1721, after a paint- 
ing by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1721 (repro¬ 
duced, ‘Family Memoirs of Stukelw/ fron¬ 
tispiece). A portrait, by Wills, of Stukeley 
in his robes, a miniature, and a bust are also 
mentioned. In the British Museum is a 
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medal cast and oTiased iiy Gaab |_1765]; (6b- 
Terse') head of Stukeley*wreathed with oak, 
let. 64; (reversel yiew of Stonehenge, ob. 
Mar. 4'read 3] 1765, set. 84 [read 78j. 

The fi)llowing is a selection from Stulce- 
ley's publications: 1. ‘An Account of a 
Homan Temple [Arthurs Oonl and other 
Antiquities, near Graham’s Dike in Scot¬ 
land,’ 1720, 4to. 2. ‘ Of the Spleen,’London, 
1723, fol. S. ‘ Itinerarium Curiosum; or an 
Account of the Antiquitys and remarkable 
Curiositys in Nature or Art, observ'd in 
travels thro’ Great Brittan,’ 1724, fol.; 2nd 
edit. 1776, fol. 4. ‘ A Treatise on the Causa 
and Cure of the Gout, with a New Rationale,’ 
1704, 8vo (several editions). 5. ‘Palseo- 
graphia Sacra,’ 1736, 4to; also London, 
1763 (a different workl. 6. ‘Stonehenge, a 
Temple restor’d to the British Druids,* Lon¬ 
don, 1740, fol. 7. ‘ Abury, a Temple of the 
British Druid.s,’ London, 1743,fol. fa. ‘Paheo- 
graphia Britannica, or Discourses on An¬ 
tiquities in Britain,’ 1743-52, 4to. 9. ‘ The 
Philosophy ofEarthquokes, Natural and Re¬ 
ligious,^London, 1750, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1766. 

10. ‘ A Dissertation upon Oriuna,’ 1731, 4to. 

11. ‘An Account of^chard of Cirencester 
.,. with his AntientMap of Pioman Brittain 
,., the Itinerary thereof,' &c., London, 1737, 
4to. 12. ‘ The MedalUo History of SI. A. V. 
Oarausins,’London, 1757-9,4to. 13. ‘Twenty- 
three Plates of the Coins of the Ancient 
British Rings,’ London, T, Suelling; pub¬ 
lished posthumously, without date. 

family blemoiis of Stukeley (Sactaes Soc.1, 
1882, ed. Lnkis; Hunk’s Coll, of Physicians, ii. 
71 sq.; Nichols’s Lit. lllustr. and Lit. Anecd. 
especially V. 499-610; Gent. Mag. 1765, p. 211 
(memoir by P. Collinson); Lowndes’s BibL 
Manual: Brit. Mus. Oat.] W. W. 

STUMP, S-IMUEL JOHN {d. 1863), 
painter, studied in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, and for many years held a promi¬ 
nent position as a miniature-painter; he had 
a large theatrical clieutMe, and his portraits 
of stage celehiLties, some of them in charac¬ 
ter, are numerous. He was an annual ekiu- 
bitor at the Royal Academy fi;om 1602 to 
1846, sending chiefly miniatures, with a few 
oil portraits and views; he also exhibited 
miniatures with the Oil and Watercolour 
Society during its brief existence from 1813 
to 1820. Stump practised landscape-paint- 
ing largely, and flrequently sent views of 
English, Italian, and Swiss scene^ to the 
British Institution up to 1849. He was a 
member of the Sket^ing Society, and his 
‘Enchanted Hie’ was lithographed for the 
set of ‘ Evening Sketches ’ issued by it. His 
portraits of Lady Audley, Mrs. Gulston, 
Richard Miles (the collector), G, F. Cooke, 
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Ilaniot Mellon, Louisa Brunton, and others 
were engraved, some of them by himself in 
stipple. Stump died in 1863. His miniature 
portrait of himself belongs to the corporation 
of London (Cat. Victorian Exhib, No, 464). 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists: (rraves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893; Boget’s Hist, of the ‘Old 
'Watercolour' Society; B^ibition Catalogues,] 

F. M. O’D. 

STDROH, WILLIAM (1753 .MSSS), 
theological writer, was bom at Newport, Isle 
of Wight, about 1763. His great-grand¬ 
father, William Stuicb (d. 1728), was a 
general baptist minister in London. His 
grandfather, John Sturch, general baptist 
minister at Crediton, Devonshire, published 
‘A Compendium of Truths,’ Exeter, 1731, 
S VO, and a sermon on persecution, 1736,Svo. 
His father, John Sturch, ordained (21 June 
1753) minister of the general baptist con¬ 
gregation, Pyle Street, Newport, wrote ‘ A 
View of the Isle of Wight,’ 1778, 12mo, 
which passed through numerous editions, 
and was translated into German by C. A. 
Wichman, Lemzig, 1781, 8vo. He died in 
1794. One of his daughters married John 
Pottioary (1763-1820), the first schoolmaster 
of Benjamm Disraeli, earl of Beaconsfleld. 

William Sturch was an ironmonger in 
London, and an original member of the Uni¬ 
tarian chtmsl opened by TheophUuB Lindsey 
[q. T.] at Essex Street, Strand, in 1774. In 
1799he published anonymously a thin octavo, 
entitled ‘ Apeleuthenis ; oran Effort to attain 
Intellectual Freedom.’ It consists of three 
essays; the third, | On Christianity as a Super¬ 
natural Communication,’written with great 
a'bility and beauty of style, is interesting 
as exhibiting the sceptical side of a devout 
mind. A fine sonnet is prefixed to the work. 
In 1819 it was reprinted (anonymously), with 
a dedication to Thomas Belsham [q. v.], a 
fourth essay ‘ On a Future State,’ and three 
additional sonnets. Starch wrote one or two 
pamphlets in controvert with conservative 
Unitarians, and was a nequent contributor 
to the ‘ Monthly Repository.’ He publi^ed 
also a very able pamphlet, with a view to 
Roman catholic emancipation, 'The Grie¬ 
vances of Deland: their Caiises and their 
Remedies,’ 182G, 8vo. He took the chair 
at a dinner given in London (5 Jan. 1629) 
to Henry Montgomeiy, LL.D. [q.v.], when 
Charles Butler (176(1-1832) [q,v.] was one 
of the speakers. He died at York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, on 8 Sept. 1838, aged 83, 
leaving a widow Elizabeth (d. 28 Feb. 1841, 
aged 81) and family. He was buried in the 
graveyard of the New Gravel-Pit chapel, 
Hackney. His second daughter, Elizabeth 
Jesser (6, 25 Dec. 1789, d, SO March 1866), 
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married John Reid [q. v.] and founded Bed¬ 
ford College, London, in October 1819. 

[Christian Reformer, 1838, p. 740; Taylor’s 
Hut. of Rnglish Gen. Baptists, 1818, ii. 93; 
Aspland’s Memoir of B. Aspland, 1850, pp. 106, 
164, 657; Inquirer, 7 April 1866 p. 221, 6 May 
1866 p. 284; Calendar of Bedford College, 1888 ; 
tombstones at Hackney; private information.] 

A. G. 

STUEGB, JOSEPH (179S-1869), phi¬ 
lanthropist, son of Joseph Sturge, a farmer 
and grazier, of the Manor House, Elberton, 
Gloucestershire, by his wife Mary Marshall 
of Aloester, "VVoroeatershire, was bom at El¬ 
berton on 2 Aug. 1793. After a year at 
Thombury day sdiool, and three at Sidcot, 
Sturge at"fourteen commenced farming with 
his father. Afterwards he farmed on his 
own account. Refusing conscientiously to 
find a proxy or to serve in the militia, for 
which he was drawn when eighteen, he 
watched his flock of sheep driven oflF to he 
sold to cover the delinquency. About 1818 
he settled at Bewdl^as a corn-factor, and 
soon made money, ma firm, however, re¬ 
duced their returns hy refusing to receive 
consignments of malting barley, because they 
would have no share in the profits of drink. 
He removed to Birmingham in 1822, be¬ 
come one of the town commissioners, and, 
when the charter was granted in 18S5, alder¬ 
man for the borough. He warmly espoused 
the anti-slavery cause, corresponded from 
1826 with Zachary Macaulay [q. v.], and 
was one of the founders of the agency com¬ 
mittee of the Anti-Slavery Society, whose 
programme was entire and immediate eman¬ 
cipation. 

Sturge and his Mends engaged lecturers, 
and travelled through Scotlrad and Ireland 
arousing popular interest. A measure passed 
by tbe government, 8 Aug. 1883, granting 
compensation to slave-owners and establish¬ 
ing a eyetem of apprenticeship, was regarded 
by the committee as entirmy inadequate, 
and upon Lord Brougham complaining to 
Sturm of the difficulty of obtaining proof 
of the evils of the apprenticeahip system, 
Sturge quietly_ remarked, ‘Then I must 
supply thee with proof,' packed his port¬ 
manteau, and started for the West Indies, 
In six months he returned, pubRshed ‘The 
West Indies in 1837’ (London, 8 vo), the 
first edition of which rapidly sold, and gave 
evidence for seven days before the oommittee 
ofthc House of Commons. In a speech before 
the lords, on 16 July, Lord Brougham paid a 
high tribute to Sturge’swork. After several 
defeats the hill abolishing slavery was carried 
on 28 May by three votes. Sturge advanced 
Bums of money to the fteed negroes, assisted 


schemes for their education, and purchmej 
an estate in the West Indies. In 1841 
travelled through the United States with 
the poet Whittier, to observe the eonditinn 
of tlie slaves there, and pubRshed on lb 
return ‘ A Visit to the United States in 1841’ 
(London, 1842, 8 vo). 

Meanwhile political agitation in En^aai 
was rising. One of the first members d 
the Anti-Comlaw League, Sturge was it- 
preached by the ‘ Free Trader ’ for his de¬ 
sertion of repeal when, in 1842, he lest 
active support to the movement, inaugurated 
by the chartists, for the wide extension of 
the sufirage. He stood for Nottingham is 
August of that year, hnt was defeated 1; 
John Walter of the^ ‘ Times ’ by eighty-fcor 
votes. Hie co-operation with Feargus O'fe. 
not [c(.v.], Henry Vincent Ql. v.J, and otla 
chartists aRenated many of his Mends. Witl 
a view to nuiting the chartists and tbe 
middle-class radicals, he summoned a cos. 
ference to discusa the qiieetion of' complete 
suffi'age ’ at Birmingham on 27 Deo. 1842. 
but the violence and inconsistencp of tie 
chartist leaders led Sturge and his friend) 
to withdraw from the imartist movement. 
From this time Sturge gradually reRnquisbsd 
political Rfe and devoted himself to philsi- 
thropy. 

After the exhibition of 1851 he received, 
at his house in Hyde Park, all foreignen 
interested in peace, anti-slavery, and tens 
peronce. He attended the peace oongresne 
of Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort [see undei 
BiCEAun, Hronir], and visited Bohlesvrig- 
Holstein and Copenhagen with the objeetd 
inducing the governments of Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstein to euhmit their iRspalt, 
to arbitration. In January 1864 he vis 
^pointed one of the deputation £tom tbe 
Society of Friends to carry to the tsar that 
protest against the Crimean war [see under 
Phase, Hbitiit]. Largely through Stuigni 
support, the ‘Morning Star’ was founded in 
1806 as an organ for the advocacy of non¬ 
intervention and arbitration. ’ 

In 1866 he visited Finland to arrange for ‘ 
distribution of funds from the Friends to¬ 
wards reReving the famine caused by tbe ’ 
British fieet’s destruction of private propetlj 
during the war. _ He founded the Fnenff 
Sunday schools in Birmingham (where, in i 
1898, there was a weekly attendance of over 
three thousand). He died suddenN >1 
Edghaston, Birmingham, on 14 May , 
as he was preparing to attend the onnad' 
meeting of the Peace Society, of which h* 
was president. 

StuTge's philanthropy was the mainspting 
of his poRtical actions, which were unfinvoiu^, 
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ftblv viewed by many of the Friends to 
whom he was'all his' life attached. The 
active and often unpopular part he took ha 
conceived to be his duty as a Christian. Al¬ 
though no speaker, his power over numbers 
was shown in 18oO, when he successfully 
stemmed the tide of anti-papal agitation in 
a great meeting at Sirminghom. He illus¬ 
trated his consistent by his opposition to 
the building of the Bitmin^ham town-hall 
for the triennial festivals, tvom a conscien¬ 
tious objection to oratorio, while he mvatalv 
gave to the funds of the General Hospital, 
which the festival was founded to assist. 

He married first, in 1834, Eliza, only 
daughter of James_ Cropper [q. v.], the phi¬ 
lanthropist. She died in lS3o. Secondly, he 
married, on 14 Oct. 1846, Hannah (d. 19 Oct. 
lt:96), daughter of Barnard Dickinson of 
Coalorookdale, Shropshire, by whom he left 
a son Joseph and four daughters. Sturge's 
elder sister, Sophia, was his constant com¬ 
panion &om 1819 until her death in 1845, 
and to her judgment and ability he owed 
much. His brother and partner, Charles 
Sturge (1S02-18S8), was associated with him 
in most of his philanthropic acts. 

Sturge's lahouia for the town of Birming¬ 
ham. are commemorated ^ a fountain and 
statue, erected at Fhe ways, Edgbaston, 
and inaugurated by the borough members, 
John Bright and William Scholefield, on 
4 June l&US. 

His portrait is included in B. B.Haydon’s 
large picture of the anti-slavery convention 
1840, at the National Portrait GaUery. It 
was also drawn by W. "Willis. A third 
portrait, painted by Barrett, belongs to the 
corporation of Bimungham. 

[Sturge’s Life was written by Henry Bicfaard, 
London, 1864,8vo;ashort memoir byW. Catch- 
pool, 1877, wee reprinted in Six Men of the 
People, 1882. See also Peckover’s Life of J, 
Stm'ge, 1890; Christian Philanthropy, a sermon 
by J. A. James, May 1869; Stephen’s Anti- 
Slavery Hecollections, p. 130; Morin’s Life of 
Cobden, it. 173; Gammage’e Hist of the Chartist 
Movement, 1894, pp. 203, 241, 2S5; Life of 
William Allen, iii. 283, 293,308, 431; Friends' 
Biogr. Cat. pp. 641-51; "V^ittier's Poems, of 
which four are addressed to Sturge; The Hon- 
confoimist, 1841-59, passim; Life and Struggles 
of Lovett, pp. 220,273 et seq.; AdditMS. 27810, 
ff. 99, 128, 132 (three lettere from Sturge to 
Francis Place, with other information concermng 
Sturge's political life in the same voltune, col¬ 
lect^ by Place); information team Joseph 
Stnrge.] C. F. S. 

STURGEON, HENRY (1781 P-1814\ 
lieutenant-colonel, bom about 1781, was ad¬ 
mitted to the Royal Military Academy as a 
cadet in May 1796, and comnussioned as 


second lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
1 Jan. 1706. He became lieutenant on 
21 Aug. 1797, He served in Pulteney’s 
expedition to Ferrol in 1800, and in the ex¬ 
edition to Egypt, and was wounded in the 

attle of Alexandria on 13 March 1801. 
On 26 June 1803 he was transferred to the 
royal staff coi^s with the rank of captain, 
and became mtqor in it on 1 June 1809. He 
served throughout the war in the Peninsula, 
always showing himself ‘ a clever fellow,’ as 
"Wellington described him (to Lord Liver¬ 
pool, 19 Dec. 1809). At Ciudad Rodrigo 
nis exertions and ability from the commence¬ 
ment of the siege were very coniipicuous. He 
reconnoitred the breaches before the assault, 
and guided a column which was told off, 
at his suggestion, to moke a demonstration 
on the right of the main breach. The column 
afterwards joined the storsuers at that breach. 
Sturgeon was specially mentioned in 'Well¬ 
ington’s despatch, hothfor his '■ervices during 
the siege and for his construction of a bridge 
over the Agaeda, which was an indispensable 
preliminary to it. He was made brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on 6 Feb, 1812. Ete was 
again specially mentioned in the Salamanca 
despatch, and was sent three months after¬ 
words to make a bridge at Almaroz, In 
April 1813 he was placed in charge of the 
corps of guides, and the post-ofiice and com¬ 
munications of the army. In February 1814 
he took a prominent in the bridging of 
the Adour, and was one of the officers praised 
by Hope in his report for the zeal they 
showed in the execution of that bold pro¬ 
ject. Napier, who speaks of it as a 'stu¬ 
pendous undertaking, which must always 
rank among the proffigies of war,’ attributes 
its conception to Sturgeon. 

A few weeks afterwards, on 19 March, 
Sturgeon was killed by a bullet as he was 
riding through a vineyard during the action! 
near Vic Bigorre. ‘ Skilled to excellence in 
almost every branch of war, and possessii^ a 
variety of accomplishments, he used his gms 
so gently for himself and so usefully for the 
service that envy offered no bar to admira- 
t"ion, and the whole army felt painfully morti¬ 
fied that his merits were passed unnoticed in. 
the public ^spatohes’ (Napibe). 

[Bnnean's Hist, of the Royal Axillary; Wel¬ 
lington Despatches; Hapier's War in the Fenin- 
snla; Londondeny’s Hartative, ii, 259; Fortei's 
History of the Boyal Engineers, i. 

STURGEON, "WILLIAM (1783-1860), 
electrician, was bom on 22 May 1763 at 
"Whittiujrton in Lancashire, a village near 
ELirkhy Lonsdale. His father, John Stur¬ 
geon, an ingenious hut idle man, a shoe- 
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maker by trade, wbo neglected his family 
while poaching fish and rearing gamecocks, 
migrated &om Dumfries to 'Whittington, 
where hemarriedBetsy Adcock, the daughter 
of a small shopkeeper. Young Sturgeon was 
^prenticed to his father’s trade at Old 
Hutton in 1796, under a masterwho starred 
and ill-used him. The dexterity which he 
acquired as a shoemaker proved of service to 
him in many ways; but in 1803, seeing no 
hope of advancement in his trade, he en¬ 
listed in the IVestmoreland mUitia, and two 
years later, being then twenty-one, he en¬ 
listed as a private in the royal artillery. 
TTiH attention is said to hare been directed 
to electrical phenomena by a terrific thunder¬ 
storm which occurred when he was sta¬ 
tioned at N^ewfoundland. He determined to 
study natural science; but, finding himself 
unable to understand what had been written 
on the subject, be set himself, amid all the 
disadvantages of barrack life, to acquire the 
.rudimente of an education, A sergeant lent 
him hooks, which he studied at night with 
the connivance of the ofiicers; he is said 
to have ingratiated himself with the mess 
by his skiU as a cobbler. In this way he 
worked at mathematics, and learnt sufficient 
Latin and Ureek to gropple with scientific 
terminology. "While etationed ot Woolwich 
his models and electrical experiments seem 
to have attracted considerable attention. 
The cadets of the Boyal Military Academy 
‘ used to swarm on the barrack field to get 
shocks from Ms eisploring kites,’ wMcb were 
eonstructed after Franklin’s pattern, but 
with some modifications and improvements 
of bis own. Sturgeon left the army on 
1 Oct, 1820, at the age of thirty-seven, his 
■ conduct, according to the testimony or his 
•commanding officer,having been 'altogether 
unimpeachable.’ In spite, however, of the 
iremarkable talent that he had shown he 
vsever rose above the rank of gunner and 
^iver, and Ms pension ondischarge amounted 
to no more than one shilling a day. For a 
time be resumed Ms old trade of bootmaker, 
opening a shop in Artillery Place, Woolwich 
(No, 8). Here, during Ms leisure time, he 
taught himself turning and lithography,and 
devoted a good deal of attention to the con¬ 
struction of scientific apparatus. He supple¬ 
mented hm income by mcturing to echools 
and teacMng officers’ families. He also 
began to contribute to the scientific press, 
especially the' London FhilosopMcal Maga¬ 
zine,’ and in 1823 took a promment part in 
founding the Woolwich 'Literary Society,’ 
among the orimnsl members being the 
chemut James Marsh [q, v,] 'FTia ^t 
original contribution to science seems to hare 


been the production of a modified form of 
Ampfere’s rotating cylinders, described in the 
‘PbUosopMoal Magazine ’ for 1823, and this 
was followed in 1834 by four able papers on 
thermo-electricity. His zeal, amounting to 
a perfect passion, for chemical and electrical 
experiments aroused the interest of such man 
as Ulinthus Gilbert Gregory [q. v.], Samuel 
Hunter Christie [q. v.], and Peter Batlov 
[q. V.], through whoso influence he was at fte 
close of 1824 appointed lecturer in science 
and philosophy at the East India Companya 
Boyal Military College of Addiscombe. 

In 1825 Sturgeon presented to tho Societr 
of Arts the set of improved apparatus for 
electro-magnetic experiments, including hia 
first soft-iron electro-magnet, for wMcE lie 
was awarded the silver medal of the society 
and a premium of thirty guineas. To bimia 
undoubtedly due, says James Prescott Joula 
[q. T.], the credit of being the original dis¬ 
coverer, he having constructed electro-mag¬ 
nets in soft iron, both in the straight and 
horseshoe shape, as early as 1823. In 1S26 
Sturgeon was busied with the firing of gun- 
powder by electric discharges, and in 1880, 
in his fragment called 'Experimental £e- 
searchesj’ he describes for the first time the 
now well-known process of amalgamating tlia 
zinc plate of a battery with a film of mercury. 
Shortly afterwards he began to experimeat 
on the phenomena of tbe magnetism of ro¬ 
tation discovered by Arago, and came to the 
conclusion that the efiects were probably 
due to a disturbance of tbe electric fluid 
magnetic action, a kind of reaction to that 
wMch takes place in electro-magnetism. The 
publication of Faraday’s brilliant research 
on magneto-electric induction in 1831 fore¬ 
stalled the oomplete explanation of which 
he was in search. In 1833 he constructed 
an elptro-magnetic rotary engine, the first 
contrivance, according to joulcj by means of 
which any conaideTable mechamcal force wot 
developed by the electric current. 

Inl8S3 the Adelaide Gallery of Practical 
Science (upon the site of what is now 
Messrs. Gatti’a restaurant, West Strand) 
was open for the exhibition of models and 
inventions to be illustrated by means of lec¬ 
tures, and Sturgeon was nominated upon the 
lecturing staff of tMs short>lived mstitu- 
tion. A few years later, in 1836, be es¬ 
tablished a new montMy periodical, ‘The 
Annals of Electricity,’ which was the first 
journal exclusively devoted to electrical suM 
jecte in tMs country. He supported this 
with immense industry and great aMlity, and 
with some aid from Joule, down to 1848, 
when lack of support compelled its discon¬ 
tinuance, though its ten octavo volmues 
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still remftin raluable as a work of refe¬ 
rence. 

ileanwliile, in 1887, Stureeon produced 
his electro-magnetic coil machine for giving 
shocks, and in the same year examined the 
cause of the frequent fracture of Leyden jars 
hv electrical explosions. He discov ered an 
eifectual way or ob\ rating these accidents Ly 
means of a connecting rod supporting the 
hall to the upper edge of the inner coating 
by cross strips of metal. Aided by this con¬ 
trivance, during twelve years of active ex¬ 
perimenting with heavy charges and dis¬ 
charges he did not break a single jar of his 
battery. In 1838 he discovered the uneqiul 
heating effects found at the two poles of the 
voltaic arc. Nor did he during tliis period 
intermit his experiments in atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity. As a result of no less than five 
hundred kite observations, in one of which 
he was nearly killed, he succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing the important fact that the atmo¬ 
sphere IS in serene weather uniformly posi¬ 
tive with regard to the earth, and that the 
higher we ascend the more positive does it 
become. 

In 1840 Sturgeon quitted TVoolwich for 
Manchester, upon an invitation to act as 
superintendent of the Hoyal Victoria Gal¬ 
lery of Practical Science, an institution 
intended for the dissemination of popular 
science and a pioneer of the highest class of 
technical schooL Sturgeon, now fifty-seven 
years old, entered upon his new duties with 
characteristic ardour. Exhibitions, conver¬ 
saziones, and lecture courses were oiganised. 
Put the institution was too much in ad¬ 
vance of its time to prove a financial success, 
and, like its ill-fated predecessors in Lon¬ 
don, the Adelaide Gallery and the Eoyal 
Polytechnic, it came to a premature end 
after an existence of about four years. Stur¬ 
geon endeavoured to establish another insti¬ 
tution of a similar character, called the Man¬ 
chester Institution of Natural and Experi¬ 
mental Science, hut met with little support. 
During 1843 Sturgeon also brought out six 
parts of a new periodical venture, named 
‘The Annals of Piiilosophical Discovery and 
Monthly Reporter of the Progress of Prac¬ 
tical Science.’ Thenceforth he had to depend 
for a living upon precarious earning as au 
itineraut lecturer on scientific su^ects in 
the towns around Manchester. The railway 
service at that time wae rudimentary, and 
he had to convey bis apparatus in a cart, 
His profits cannot have been large, hut his 
reputation was extended by his expository 
skill. His style was manly and vigorous. 
He never aimed at mere effect, though not 
insensihle to the uncommon beauty of many 


of his experimental illustrations, which were 
rendered doubly impressive by their novelty. 

From 1615 to I8o0 faturgeou felt keenly 
the pinch of povertj". After many exertions 
Bishop Prince Lee and Dt. Biuney, pre¬ 
sident of the Manchester Literary nud’Philo¬ 
sophical Society (of which Sturgeon was a 
member), succeeded in obtaining for him from 
Lord John Russell a grant of 2001., and in 
1849 this was supplemented by an annuity of 
SO/. His health was now beginning to fail. 
A bronchial attack had led him in 1847 to 
remove for a time to his native air near 
Kirlvby Lonsdale. There he continued his 
observations upon atmospheric electricity, 
OB exhibited in several auroral displays, 
which he minutely described. Upon his re¬ 
turn to Manchester he removed to the de¬ 
voted suburb of Prestwich, where he died 
on 4 Dec. 1850. He was buried in the 
graveyard of Prestwich church. A marble 
tablet was subsequently placed to bis me¬ 
mory in Kirkby Lonsdirie church. 

Sturgeon married, soon after entering the 
royal artillery, a widow named llutton, who 
kept a shoe shop at Woolwich. They Lad 
three children, who all died in infano\\ In 
1820 he married again, Mary Bromley of 
Shrewsbury, who died on 2 Oct. 1867, nged 
77, and was buried beside her husband at 
Restwicli. Their only child also died an 
infant; whereupon they adopted Sturgeon’s 
niece, EUen Coatee, who married Luke 
Brierley, and died on 10 Jan. 1884, aged 51. 

Sturgeon was of a tall and well-built 
frame of body; his forehead was high and 
his features were strongly marked. His ad¬ 
dress and conversation were animated. His 
literary style was vigorous and lucid. A 
smaR photograph (probably copied from a 
daguerreotype) was enlarged and engraved 
for the ‘ Electrician,’ 13 Sept. 1895. An 
oil painting of Stur^on is also in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Luke Brierley of 1 Chorlton 
Road, Manchester. None of Sturgeon’s 
manuscripts or apparatus have been pre¬ 
served. 

It has been urged against Sturgeon that 
his work did not result in the discovery of 
any great generalisations in electrical science. 
His phraseology, in accordance with ideas 
current in his day, was from the modem 
point of view faulty. He spoke of ‘ magneric 
effluvium,' of ' cmoric’ particle, electrical 
fluid, and electric matter. But a glance at 
the list of his published works will show 
that, while extending the boundaries of elec¬ 
trical science by the observation of pheno¬ 
mena and the furnishing of facts, he took a 
high and broad view of electrical manifesta¬ 
tions and powers, By his extensive series of 
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experiments upon ‘The Thermo-Magnetism 
of Homogeneous Bodies ’ he endeavoured to 
discover a definite law of action, and in his 
paper ‘On the Theory of Magnetic Elec¬ 
tricity ’ ho attempted ‘ to reduce the pheno¬ 
mena of magnetic electricity to a definite 
code of physical laws.’ But he moved very 
cautiously, being conscious, as he says, ofthe 
‘ long silent probation ’ that is needed before 
hroad statements ‘ can be of any account be¬ 
yond expanding the region of philosophical 
speculation.’ 

His macticid inventions covered the whole 
field 01 electrical science. Jacobi of St. 
Petersburg claimed for Sturgeon, in con- 
iunction with Oersted, the discovery of the 
electro-magnetic engine. No leas firmly 
established says Joule, is his priority in 
regard to the magneto-electrical machine. 
He was the first who devised and executed 
an apparatus for throwing the opposing cuiv 
xents into one direction, thus accomplishing 
for this machine exactly what James 'W’att 
accomplished for the steam engine. This 
contrivance, hnown as the commutator on 
the continent, and formerly unitreas in Ame¬ 
rica, is now universally employed in every 
maeneto-electiical machine. Stumeon was 
without doubt the constructor of the first 
rotary electro-magnetic engine. The (now 
universally adopted) amalgamation of zinc 
plates in the voltaic battery was originated 
by him, whUe his discoveries in the thermo¬ 
electricity and magnetism of homogeneous 
bodies have placed bis name higher than that 
of any other man of science who, after 
Seebech, has cultivated thermo-electricity. 
Sturgeon clearly perceived the possibilities of 
the electro-magnet as a motor. And this 
some invention of the soft-iron electro-mag¬ 
net has long been the leading feature ofthe 
instrument worMng the Morse system of elec¬ 
tricity, whUe it has also proved the parent 
of the dynamo machine, which has exerted 
enormous influence upon modern industrial 
life, 

Sturgeon’s inventive efforts were con¬ 
stantly directed towards the simplifying and 
cheapening of apparatus, and so rendering 
his msooveries more practically avaUahle in 
the development of the scientific industries. 
Thus, for example, a Grove’s battery, costing 
at the time 71., and a Daniel’s 61., were 
superseded by Sturgeon’s batteries of equal 
power for SI, 10s. 

'With the prevision of genius. Sturgeon 
foresaw that electricity would become the 
prevailing illuminant. Exhibiting the elec- 
vric light actuated hy a galvanic battery of 
one hundred jars at one of his lectures in 
1349,he said that he ‘quite anticipated thot 
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the electric light would supersede gas fm 
public, whatever it might do for pnvata 
purposes.’ He also showed the process of 
electro-gilding by a magnetio maclme of lih 
own constmotion, and translated from % 
German of Professor Jacobi ‘ The Whols 
Galvonoplastik Art or Method of forniijr 
Electrol^ea of Medallions, Coins, Statuan 
Bronzes, Ornaments, &c.’ Several of these 
inventions were omerwards patented it 
Woolwich and Birmingham^; but Sturgeoa 
was not benefited, as his desire was to peg 
‘this apparatus in the hands of the piAli^ 
and [to make it] alike available to all artisans 
wishing to em^oy it.' 

Only a few weeks before his death Stni. 
geon completed, in one large and handsone 
volume, a reprint of his original contribu¬ 
tions to Bcienoe (scattered through numenni 
periodicals) under the title of ‘Scientifis 
Kesearches.’ This volume was published bj 
subscription (Manchester, 1860, 4to), and 
was illustrated by a number of finely en¬ 
graved plates. Of the papers contained in 
this volume, the earlier ouea had first seen 
the light in the ‘ London Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine.’ To this periodical Sturg eon's chief 
contributione, all on electrical subjects, wen 
as follows: September 1828 (a description 
of the revolving ‘ Sturgeon’s disk,’ a modifi¬ 
cation of the pendulum of Marsh and the 
star-wheel of Barlow); Pebruai'y, 
October 1824, May and June 1826, Jans 
1826 (ignition of gunpowder by electrics! 
discharge); Jenuaiy 1827, July, August 1831, 
March 1882 (on electro-magnots) ; April, 
May, July 1882, January, Eebruory, Mnidi, 
May, November 1833, November and De¬ 
cember 1884 (kite experiments); April and 
November 1886, and August 1886, To the 
‘Edinburgh Philosophical Journal' (July 
1826) Sturgeon contributed on investigatioa 
of the action of ma^ets upon nou-ferrugi- 
nous metals. His ‘Researches in Electro¬ 
dynamics,’ a paper read before the Bo;;d 
Society on 16 June 1886, was not printed ia 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ but it is 
given in full, with on explanation of a 
temporary fiction between Stuigeon end 
PModew, in the quarto ‘Bescoxchea’ (No. 
zii.) Stm'geon’s ‘Address to the Londoa 
Electrical Society on 7 Oct. 1837,’ and foni 
papers read before the society, are printed ia 
the * Electrical Society’s Transactions,’ 1837 
and 1838. Prom 1836 to 1843 Stnrgeonh 
activity is best traced in the pages of hdi 
own periodical, the ‘Annals of Electricily.' 
In October 1830 a paper which there ap* 
peered upon'MarineLightning OonductoB' 
led to an animated controversy with Sir 
"William Snow Harris [q, v.] Sturgeoa 
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urpecl that the conductors should not follow 
this mast down into the hold, but pass over 
the sides outside the shrouds, the vessel 
being more or less enclo°ed in a network of 
conductors. In the course of this discussion 
Sturgeon stoutly maintained that the so- 
called lateral etlects of lightning flashes in 
neighbouring bodies were due not, as Harris 
mamtaiued, to imperfect neutrolisalion in 
the discharge, but to the actual generation 
of induction-currents, a view now fully ac- 
c> pted. Sturgeon's later papers appeared for 
the most part in the * Memoirs of the Man¬ 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society’ 
(lfe42, 1846, and 1848). 

In addition to the quarto volume of ‘He- 
searches,’ which contained aU that the writer 
deemed of the greatest permanent value 
among his investigations. Sturgeon published 
separately ‘ Experimental Eesearches in 
Electro-magnetism, Galvanism, &c.,' Lon¬ 
don, 1830, 8vo; ‘Lectures on Electricity 
delivered in the Eoyol Victoria Gallery, 
ManchesterLondon, 1342,8 to; aud‘Twelve 
Elementary Lectures on Galvanism,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1843, 8to. He also edited, in 1843, a 
reissue of the ‘ Magnatical Advertisements’ 
of 'William Barlow or Barlowe [q. v.] 

[William Sturgeon, a Biographical Note by 
S[uvanua] P. Tthompson], privately printed, 
1891; Oent.Mag. 18dl,i. 103; Vibart'sAddis- 
combe, 1894, pp. 77-SO; Mancheater Examiner, 
14 Pec. 1850; Manchester Chronicle, 9 April 
and 16 and 23 Oct. 1841 Manchester Guardian; 
Memoir of Lit, and Phil. Soc. Manchester, rob 
xiv.; Angus Smith's Centenary of Science in 
Manchester, 1850; Electrician, 13 Sept. 1895, 
by W. W. Ebildane Gee, S.Sc.; Athenseum, Pe- 
cemher 1850; AUibune's Piet, of English late- 
ratnre.] W. G-e. 

STURGES, OCTAVIUS, M.D. (1833- 
1895), physician, eighth son of John Sturges 
of Connaught Square, London, was born 
in London in 1833. He obtained a com¬ 
mission in the East India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, studied at Addiscombe, went to India 
in 1852, and in 1853 became a lieutenant in 
the Bombay artillery. He left India in 1857, 
and began to study medicine, for which he 
had always had a predilection, at St. Georg’s 
Hospital, In October 1853 he entered at 
Emmanuel CoUege, Cambridge, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1861, M!.B. in 1863, and MB. 
in 1807. He was captain of the first uni¬ 
versity company of volunteers at Cambridge. 
He became a member of the College of Plw- 
sicions of London in 1863, and was elected a 
fellow in 1870. He was medical registrar 
at St. George’s Hospital 18C3-5, became assis¬ 
tant-physician at the Westminster Hospital 
in 1808, and physician in 1875. He lectured 


there successively on forensic medicine, 
materia medica, and medicine. He was 
elected assi.’tant-phyaician to the Hospital 
&r Sick Children in 1873, and phvsicion in 
188 4. At the time of his deatli he was 
senior physician there and at the Westmin¬ 
ster Hospital. He delivered the Lumleian 
lectures at the College of Physicians on 
diseases of the heart in childhood, and was 
Senior censor in the same year. He died 
unmarried on 3 Hov. 1895 from injuries due 
to his being knocked down by a hansom cab 
while crossing a street eight days before, 

Sturges described hie experiences at Addis¬ 
combe and in India in a novel written in 
collaboration with a niece, entitled ' In the 
Company’s ^rvice,’ and published in 1883, 
He also published ‘ An Introduction to the 
Study of Clinical Medicine ’ in 1873, ‘ The 
Natural History and Relations of Pneu¬ 
monia’ in 1876, and ‘ Chorea and Whooping 
Cough ’ in 1877. His book on pneumonia 
contains many original observations, and is 
of permanent value; while his treatise on 
chorea, in which that disease is regarded as 
a disease of function, shows close observa¬ 
tion of the mental and moral aa weU. as the 
physical condition of the young, and lucidly 
expounds a consistent theory of the nature 
and causation of the disease. He was a 
physician of wide observation and excellent 
sense, and his abilities were profoundly re¬ 
spected in his university and in the CoUege 
of Physicians. 

[Memoir by Ur. W. H. Dickinson in St. 
George's Hospital Gazette, vol. iii.; Works; per¬ 
sonal knowledge.] N. M. 

STURGION, JOHN (J. 1601), pam¬ 
phleteer, was at one time a private in Crom¬ 
well's lifeguards. On 27 Aug. 1666 he was 
arrested as the author of a pamphlet against 
the Protector, called ‘ A Short Discoveiy of 
his Highness the Lord Protector's Intentions 
touching the Anabaptists inthe Army' (TAur- 
loe Papers, iii. 738). He was dibharged 
from the lifeguards and for a time imprisoned. 
In 1656 Major-general Gofie complained that 
Sturgion's preaching attracted large crowds 
at Reading (VA. iv. < 52), About July 1656 
Sturgion and other anabaptists sent an ad- 
dresstoChorlesn complaining of their suffer¬ 
ings under ‘ that loathsome hypocrite,’ the 
Protector, and announcing their return to 
their allegiance to the king, begging him 
also to establish liberty of conscience and 
abolish tithes (CuBirsnoir, ^hellion, xv. 
105; Cal. Clarendon Papers, iii. 145). He 
was Bu^ected of a share in Sindercombe’s 
plot agamst CiomweU, became one of Sexby s 
chief agents, and was arrested on 26 May 
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1657 witli two bundles of ‘ Killing no Mnr- 
dei ’ under his arms [see Sexbt, Edwabd, and 
SiNDEHCOMBB, MiLEs]. For tliis he was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained till 
February 1659 (Thuhloe, vi. 311, 817; 
JiawliTison M8. A. Iyu. 418). At the Re¬ 
storation he was appointed one of the mea- 
eengei’s of 1 he court of exchequer (Cal. State 
Pajiers, Dom. 1660-1, p. 104). In October 
1062 he petitioned for leave to resign his 
place to Thomas Benbow, on the ground of 
bodily infirmity (»5.1661-2, p. 613). Stur- 
gion was the author of ‘ A Hea for Tolera¬ 
tion of Opinions and Persuasions in Matters 
of Religion differing from the Church of 
England’ (4to, 1C61). It is addressed to 
Charles II, consists largely of extracts from 
Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Liberty of Premhesying,’ 
and is reprinted in ‘ Tracts on Liberty of 
Conscience,’ edited byE. B. Underhill for 
the Hanserd Knollvs Society in 1846 (p. 
812). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

O.IT.F. 

STURT, CHARLES (1796-1869), Aus- 
tralian explorer, was bom on 28 April 1796 
in the Bengal Presidency, where his father, 
Thomas Lenox Kapier Sturt, of an old Dor¬ 
set family, was a puisne judge in the East 
India Company’s service. His mother, Jan- 
nette, daughter of Dr. Andrew Wilson, was 
descended from the border families of Scott, 
Kerr, and Elliott. Educated first at Ast- 
bury in Cheshire, and later at Harrow, and 
with a Mr. Preston near Cambridge, Sturt 
obtained a commission as ensign in the 
80th regiment on 9 Sept. 1813. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1814 he joined the Ist battalion of the 
39th regiment, then Berving in the second 
army coips under Sir Rowland Hill (Vie- 
count Hul) in the I^renees, end fought 
at Garris, at the passages of the Gaves, at 
Octhes, Garin, Aire, and Toulouse. Later in 
that year he saw service in Canada during 
Sir George Prevost’s operations at Chazy 
and on Lake Champlain. Returning to 
Europe on Bonaparteu escape from Elba in 
1815, Sturt with his regiment entered Paris, 
and remained for a time with the army of 
occupation in the north of France. From 
1819 to 1826 he served in Ireland, and took 
an active part in some stirrum episodes 
during the ‘Whiteboy’ riots. He became 
lieutenant on 7 April 1826, and captain on 
16 Dec. 1825. In command of a detachment 
of his raiment he arrived at Sydney in May 
1827. There he was appointed to the staff 
of Sir Ralph Darling [q. v.], governor of 
Hew South Wales, as military secretary 
and brigade-major, acting also for a time os 
Darling’s private seoretaiy. 


Between N ovember 1828 and 
in command of a government party o{2 
men, andaccomp""'"'”"' 


ton ilume [q. v.J, Sturt thoroughly 
the hitherto impenetrable marshes of th 
Macquarie, and, after forcing awaythioiri 
them and crossing vest plains, discovered^ 
Darling. Though the saltness of this 
at several distant points after a long dronslt 
checked further advance, Sturt proved tis 
it received those westward streams from fe 
Blue Mountains (the Macquarie, Castlereagt 
and Bogan), whose destination had 
been undetermined. According to Anew, 
smith, he at this time explored 1,272 
In November 1829, accompanied by Geei» 
(afterwards Sir George) Maeleay [q. v 
Sturt led an ejmedition, for further mvesli 
gation of the Darling, along the unlgov] 
course of the Murrumbidgee, till stopped h 
vast reed-beds. Here a depdt was fcmifi 
and two boats were built, in one of uhiA 
Sturt and Maeleay, with six men, embatliei 
The other wee soon swamped on suekeii 
rocks, and with it were lost all provisions 
except flour, tec, and sugar. Five days (J 
riel^ navigation through a narrowing cW 
nel Drought the party to a broad river, nasasd 
by Sturt the Murray. Its parent stream vis 
later identified with the Hume, so namd 
by Hume when discovered and croaej 
by him in 1824 at a point three hundiei 
miles higher up. But to Sturt the Muhit 
river solved the problem of the whole sou^< 
eastern water system. So clearly did heiesl 
itsmeanmg that on presently reaching th 
junction of another river he rightly assumd 
that to be the Darling. Thirty-three dip 
after entering the Murray he crossed Lui 
Alexondrina, and found its outlet to thesei 
impracticable. A survey of the coast dk. 
peUod all hope that some vessel might bens 
the look-out, and want of provisions foibads 
him to explore the fine region now in viev. 
Notwithetanding the adverse current sad, 
rapids and the dangers from hostile trilies,. 
Sturt and his seven companions spent on tie' 
desperate return voyage only seven daji 
more than had been occupied by their dovii- 
stream course. Each man had to subsist oa 
a daily pound of flour and a weekly quarts 
pound of tea. Sturt and Maeleay atoed 
fully in every peril and privation, toiliag 
at the oar from dawn to nightfall. Tl^ 
reached the depdt late in April 1830, all ia 
very week condition •, Sturt was nearly blind. 
Arrowsmith computes the di-stance explond, 
to and along the Murrumbidgee and down 
the Murray to the lake, at 1,960 miles, and 
coneidere that by tbe opening up of tbesi 
rivers and oftbeir junction with the Darling 
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OTt-r two thousand milts of water comma* in the followingr 3 ear of droudht. Yet he 
nieatinn were given to the world. started in August 1844 with Mr. Poole and 

For somo months in 18S0 Sturt waa em- John Harris Browne and twelve other men, 
ployed in Xorfolk Island on trying services, taking as dranght=mnn John McDouall 
for which he received the thanks of the Kew Stuart ^q. v.] (who in l&fi:i finally crossed 
South Wales government. The eflect of the continent). The Darling was’followed 
continued strain on his health and eyesight upwards from its junction with the Murray, 
then obliged him to seek advice in England, 176 miles to Cawndilla. Thence Stanley 
and ultimately, on 19 July ISUS, to quit the Eangewascro^'edintothe depressed northern 
army. During this forced inactivity, and interior. The party suflered greatly from 
while still too blind to rend, he published in want of water. Xo rain fell from Xovemher 
1833 the ‘ Journals ’ of his first two espedi- to July. In January 1845. at latitude 
tions in 1828 and_1831, ‘ with observations 29° 40' and longitude 141*45', a good creek 
on the colony of Xew South Wales’(2 vola.) was found in the Eocky Glen, and at this 
In 1834 he married Charlotte Christiana, ' depot they remained for sis month’. Tliev' 
daughterofColonel William SheppeyGreene, j dug underground chambers for relief from 
military auditor-general, Calcutta, and, re- the heat, and to make possible Sturt's writing 
turning to Australia, settled in Xew South and mapping. The olficers were attacked by 
Wales. In Mayl83S, in charge of the third scurv}', of which Poole died. Sturt’s pr^ 
‘ overland ’ party with cattle for South Aus- caution in taking sheep with hi« party proved 
tralia, and eager at the same time to further invaluable in saving life. On the first rainfall 
geographical research, he traced the Hume in July, Sturt sent home a third of his party, 
Brom where Hume had left it, till, after join- moved forward the depot, and rode sisty- 
ing the Goulburn, the Ovens, and the Mur- nine miles westwards. Here progress was 
rumhidgee, it becomes the Murray. He ex- stopped by a large lake-bed, dr 3 - but for salt 
plored much country along the latter river, pools, yet too soft to cross. *Tliis lake is 
tiU at Moorundi he struck westward and now known in its two branches as Lake 
crossed the Mount Lofty ranges to Adelaide, Blanche and Lake Gregory: and, though not 
noting specially the fine mineral promise of joined to Lake Torrens, as Sturt supposedj it 
the mountains. This expedition was fol- yet forms part of the same remarkable series 
lowed in September by daring attempts to of central salt lakes. Baulked in a direction 
enter the Murray mouth in a whaleboat, which in a better season might have led him 
His report on the dangers of that estuary, to success, Sturt, on 14 Aug., with Browne 
bv dispelling visions of a new capital at and three men, set out for the north-west. 
Encounter Bay, raised the price of land On the 18th he dhscovered the watercourse 
round Adelaide twenty-five to thirty per named by him Strzelecki Creek, after Sir 
cent. Paul Edmund Strzelecki [q. v.] Though 

In 1639 he brought his family to Adelmde, partly dry, it contained large pools of water, 
where he entered on on active official career, and was sufficiently important for him to 
On 3 April of that year, after the resignation follow it up for over sixty miles. Crossing 
of Colonel 'William Light [q.v.], the first in succession three smaller creeks at distances 
surveyor-general of South Australia, Sturt of from fifteen to eighteen miles apart, Sturt 
had accepted that post at the request of the and Browne plunged into a terrible district 
governor, Colonel George Gawler [q.v.], who of sand ridges and stony desert, till at lati- 
•was not aware that meantime uie'^home tude 24° 30'they were mreed back by want 
government had appointed Captain Frome, of grass and water. On their return on 
E.E., to the same office. On the arrivol 01 8 Oct. to their depot at Fort Grey, they had 
the latter officer in the colony, Sturt on ridden over nine hundred miles in seven 
2 Oct. was made assistant commissioner of weeks. After six days’ rest Sturt, with 
lands. The work of the survey, ae well as Stuart and two fresh men, on 9 Oct. went 
that of allotting the land to settlers, was at north-eastwards, and, crossing Strzelecki 
that time particnlarly difficult in the new Creek, he, on the 16th, discovered some forty 
* province.’ Sturt and Frome did excellent miles further, in good country. Cooper’s 
work in reducing to order the chaos of the Creek, a fine stream. Then, toining north- 
first rush of settlers, and the two men were westwards, they were again baffled oy sand 
fast Mends while thus working together and ridges and hopeless desert. Before returning 
throughout their lives. On 29 Aug. 1842 to the dep 6 t Sturt followed up the Cooper 
Sturt was moved to the post of registrar- for over a hundred miles. But it was left 
general, and in Januory 1843 he volunteered to the later explorers, Kennedy and Gregory, 
to explore the centre of the continent, hut to prove that the Coimer, the Strzelecki, and 
his orders were delayed till dangerously late their dependent ' creeks' all form part of one 
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lacustrine della, "wliose upper ■waters, found 
by Sir Thomas Livingstone MiteheU [q.vj in. 
Queensland on 14 Sept. 1845, were By him 
mistaken for the Victoria of the north. This 
river is now known as the Cooper or Barooo. 

On returning to the depot Sturt fell ill 
with BoutTy,but by long trying stages gained 
the Barling—270 miles distant—andnnally, 
after an absence of nineteen months, his 
party arrived at Adelaide. ^ Arrowsmith puts 
the mileage of this expedition at' over 3,460,’ 
and says that Sturt attained to within ISO 
miles of the centre of the continent. In 
1840 ha publi^ed his ‘ Narrative of an Ex¬ 
pedition into Central Australia, 1844-1846, 
with a notice of the Province of South 
Australia in 1847 ’ (2 vols.) 

But Sturt’s explorations were only episodes 
in his active life. From 1839 to 1842 he 
held his appointment of commissioner of 
lands. From 1842 to 25 Ai^. 1849 he 'was 
registrar-general, with a seat in the executive 
and legislative councils, and from 28 Sept, 
1845 he was also colonial treasurer. On 
25 Aug. 1849 he became colonial secretary, 
and held that office till the dose of 1851, 
when he retired on a pension granted by the 
colony. In March 1858 he returned with 
his family to England, and tiU his death on 
lU June 1869 he lived at Cheltenham, main¬ 
taining to the last his keen interest in Austra¬ 
lian exploration, and actively aiding by his 
counsels in the preparations of later expe¬ 
ditions. He was a fellow of the Boyal Geo¬ 
graphical and of the Linnean Societies, and in 
jlny 1847 the former society presented him 
with their founder’s gold medal. In 1869 
he was nominated KTC.M.G., but he died 
without receiving that honour. He left four 
children—three sons and a daughter. Colonel 
Napier George Sturt, R.E. (6 .1 Nov. 1836- 
d, 11 Nov. 1901), was the eldest son. 

The chief results of Sturt’s explorations 
were the general survey of the largest river 
system of Australia and the opening up of 
South Australia and of its extensive water 
communication; while he was the first tra¬ 
veller, for a long time the only one, to apprca^ 
the_ centre of Australia. The volumes in 
which he recorded his journeys, writtenamid 
hardships and under the drawback of impaired 
eyesight, aim at no literary effect, yet charm 
by their vivid narrative. They contain many 
illustrations from his own hand which give 
proof of his artistic talents, and especial]^ of 
his rare skill in dra'wing and colouring Birds 
and animals. His attainmenta in various 
branches of natural science, especially in 
ornithology and botany, were considerable. 
His fellow explorers, Eyre and Harris- 
Browne, -wrote with enthusiasm of the quali¬ 


ties which enabled him to pursue eisss 
savages a path never stained by bloodalt? 

Buplioate portraits of Sturt by Creadj 
are respectively in the council ohurik^i 
Adelaide and in the possession of MissStui 
Another portrait by the same artist kaie 
in the art gallery, Adelaide, A erayaa^ 
ing, executed by Koborwein in 1868, isiy, 
in the posseseion of Colonel Napier Qectf 
Sturt. Of two busts by Summers cue kj 
the art gallery at Adelaide, and the oth 
belongs to 0. Halley Knight, 

[Oapt. Sturt’s Journals, Ssa., above mentotit 
also some manuscript papers by bim and ains 
script Journal of bis ‘overland’ joursejfdir. 
the Hume and Murray; Boyal Geogtephic 
Society’s Journals, vole. xiv. and ivii. (IM;, 
Cannon's Historical Becord of the 36tli Ik 
Address by Sir Samuel Davenport at Inaugia 
Meeting of the South Australian Branch dfe 
Geograpliicul Society of Australasia; 
Oolonisation; Hovell nndHumo's Journepoi^ 
covery in 1824; A Short Account of the IklL; 

Life and Discoveries in Australia of Oapt.&ir 
(rqirinted in 18S9 from a South Anetniic 
paper); John Ariowemith'a maps and neu 
randa.] B. H, S, 

STUBT, JOHN (1068-1730), engtsva 
was born in Loudon on 0 April 1668, ends 
the age of seventeen was apprentu»dti 
Eobert White [q. v,], in whose mannei b 
engraved a number of small portraitoH 
frontispieces to books. Becoming assoiiatet 
with John Ayres [q.v.], he engraved the niiit 
important of that famous ■writing-mestai 
books on calligraphy, and acquired celetmti 
for hU skill in suoh work; he engraved tis 
Lord's Prayer within the space of a silm*' 
halfpenny, the Greed in that of a silver pffiun, 
and an elegy on Queen Mary on so smtllt 
scale that it could he inserted in a fla{|v 
ring. Sturt’s most remarkable producuM 
was the Book of Common Prayer, ezacutd 
on 186 silver plates, aU adorned with botdea 
and vignettes, the frontispiece being a w 
trait of George I, on which are inscribed, it 
characters so minute as to be legible osIt 
with a magnifying gloss, the Creed, the Lord) 
Prayer, the Commandments, 'the prayer fe 
the royal family, and the twenty-first pssha 
This was published in 1717, and in 17311» 
engraved, in a similar manner, the ‘ Orthodoi < 
Communicant,' He was extremely indiu>' 
trions, and executed the illustrations to i 
many of the religious and artistic publiW' 
fions ofthe time, including Bragge's lassies J 
of Our Saviour,’ 1694; the elder Samtd ; 
Wesley’s ‘History of the Old and Not 
T estament in Verse,’ 1704 and 1716; th» 
English editions ofAndian’s ‘ Perspective rf 
the Human Body,’ Pozzo’s 'Buies of Pw 
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«ppctive,’and Perraiilt’s ‘Treatise on the Five 
Order;? of Architecture;’ Laurence Howell’s 
‘ View of the Pontificate,’ 1712: J. Hamond’s 
* Historical Narrative of the Whole Bible." 
1727; and Bunvan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,' 
1725. He also engraved the ‘ Genealogy of 
George I,’ in two sheets, 1714; 'Chrono¬ 
logical Tahlea of Europe,’ 1726; and a plate 
of the ‘Seven Bishops,’from a calligraphic 
drawing by T. Eodway, Sturt was the in¬ 
ventor of the quaint class of prints known 
as' medleys,’ the first of which he published 
in 17UG. His last employment was upon the 
plates to James Anderson's valuable work 
‘ Selectus Diplomatum et Numismatum 
Thesaurus.’ He at one time kept a drawing 
school in St. Paul’s churchvard in partner¬ 
ship with Bernard Lens (1659-1725) [see 
under Less, Beesabd, 1031-1708]. He died 
in London in reduced circumstances in 
August 1780. A portrait of Sturt, mezzo¬ 
tinted by W. Humphrey from a painting by 
Faithome, was published in 1774. 

[Strutt's Diet, of Engravers ; "Walpola's Anec¬ 
dotes, eJ. Dallaway andWornnm; Vcitae's col¬ 
lections in Brit. lias. Add. MSS. 23070 f. 29, 
23076 f. 2S, 23073 f. 66; Dodd’s manuscript 
Hist, of English Engravers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
33403.] F. M. O'D. 

STUTEVILLE, EGBERT de (/f. 1186), 
baron and justiciar, was son of Robert de 
Stuteville, one of the northern barons who 
commanded the English at the battle of the 
Standard in August 1138 (Gesfo Stq[)ham, p. 
160). His grandfather, Robert Grundebeof, 
hud supported Robert of Normandy at 
Teucheoioi in 1106, where he was taken cap¬ 
tive and kept in prison for the rest of Ms 
life (Eoe.Hov, iv. 117-18). Dugdale makes 
one person of the Robert Stuteville who 
fought at the battle of the Standard and the 
justiciar, but in this be was no doubt in error. 

Robert de Stuteville the third occurs os 
witness to a charter of Henry II on 8 Jan. 
1168 at Newcastle-on-Tyne (Etion, p. 33). 
He was a justice itinerant in the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland in 1170- 
1171 (Mabox, jSist. Exchequer, i. 144,146), 
and sheritf of Yorkaliire from Easter 1170 to 
Easter 1176. The king’s castles of Ehares- 
borongh and Appleby were in his custody in ; 
April 1174, when they were captured by 
David, earl of Huntingdon. Stuteville, with ' 
his brothers and sons, was active in support 
of the king during the war of 1174, and 
he took a prominent part in the capture 
of William the Lion (1143-1214) [q. v.Tat 
Alnwick on 13 Julj^ (Roe. Hot. ii. 60). He 
was one of the witues^as to the Spanish 
av.'aid on 16 March 1177 {ib, ii. 131), and 


from 1174 to 1181 was constantly in at¬ 
tendance on the king, both in England and 
abroad (Eiiosr, pa-sim). He seems to have 
died in the earlypart of llSti {Jb. p. 273). Ha 
claimed the barony, which had been forfeited 
by his grandfather, from Roger de Mowbray, 
who by way of compromise gave him l&hy 
Moorsida (Roo. Hoy. iv. 118). Stuteville 
married twice; by his first wife, Helewise, 
he had a son William (see below) and two 
daughters; by the second. Sibilla, sister of 
Philip de Valoines, a son Eustace, He was 
probably the founder of the nunneries of 
Keldholme and Rossedale, Yorlahire (Dus- 
BALB, Monast. Angl. iv. 816), and was a 
benefactor of Eievauls Abbey. 

Robert de Stuteville was probably brother 
of the Roger de Stuteville who was sheriff 
of Northumberland from 1170 to 1185, 
and defended Wark Castle against WU- 
liam the Lion in 1174 (JoitDAS FAjriOiSME, 
passim). RogerreceivedchargeofEdinburgh 
Castle m 1177 (Eviok, p. 214). 

William be SiuiEnLLC [d. 1203) was 
governor of Topclive Castle in 1174, and of 
Roxburgh Castle in 1177 (Roe. Hov, ii. 58, 
ISS), He was a justice itinerant in York¬ 
shire in 1189, and in the following year was 
sheriff of Northumberland. He remained 
in England during the third crusade, and 
was at first a loyal supporter of Richard's 
interests. WiUiam de Longchomp sent him 
to arrest Hugh de Fuiset [q. v.j in April 
1190, and in 1191 made him sheriff of Lin¬ 
colnshire. Afterwords he seems to have 
been won over ^ John, and in March 1193 
he joined with Hugh Bardolf in preventing 
Archbishop Geoffrey of York from besieging 
Tickhill [ib. iii. 35, 135, 200). Stuteville 
was nevertheless reconciled to the king, and 
in 1194 was one of the commissioners whom 
Richard appointed to settle the dispute be¬ 
tween Archbishop Geoffirev and the canons 
of York (Mabox, Hist. Exch. i. S3). On 
the accession of John, William de Stuteville 
received cha^e of the counties of Northum¬ 
berland and (Cumberland (Roo. Hot. iv. 91). 
From the new king he received a grant of 
fairs at ButteivCIiamheand Cottingham, and 
by his influence at court was able to obtain a 
settlement of bis dispute with William de 
Mowbray (ib. iv. 117-18), John visited him 
at Cottingham in January 1201, and in that 
same year made him sheriff of Yorkshire (t6. 
iv. 168,161). StnteviUe died in 1203, leav- 
bg by his vme Berta, niece of Rannlph de 
Qlanville [q.T.], two sons—Robert (d. 1205) 
and Nichcuks 0. 1219); the latter had a son 
Nicholas, who died in 1236, and with whom 
the male line of William de Stuteville came 
to an end. From a collateral branch of the 
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famtlv there descended Sir William de Sliip- 

"with [q. y.] 

[Boger Hoveden’s Chronicle (Eolls Ser.); 
Qesta Stephani and Chroniqne de Jordan Tan- 
tosme ap. Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and 
Bicbard I (Bolls Ser.); Dugdale'a Baronage, i. 
465 ; Nicolas's Historic Peerage, ed. Conithope, 
pp. 457-8; Eyton's Itinerary of Henry II; 
Posb's Judges of England; autnorities quoted.] 

style, william (1603-1679), legal 
author, eldest son of AVilliam Style of 
Langley, Beckenham, Kent (grandson of Sir 
Humphrey Style, esquire of the body to 
Henry VIII), hy his second tvdfe, Mary, 
daughter of &r Eohert Olarke [q. V.], ryits 
horn in 1603. He matriculated at O^ord, 
from Queen’s College, on 1'2 June 1618, and 
resided for a time at Brasenose College, but 
left the university -without a degree. He vras 
admitted inHovemher 1618 a student at the 
Inner Temple, -where he -was called to the 
bar in 1628. After the death -without issue 
(1069) of his half-brother, Sir Humphrey 
Style, hart,, gentleman of the privy chamber 
to James I, and cup-bearer to Charles I, he 
resided on the ancestral estate of Langley. 
He died on 7 Dee. 1679, and was buried m 
JLanriey church. By his -wife Eliraheth, 
dau^ter of William Dulelng of Rochester, 
he had issue two sons: William,-who died in 
his lifetime unmanned, and Humphrey, who 
died -without male issue. The present ba¬ 
ronet, Sir William Henry MarSiam Style 
of Glenmore, co. Donegal, is descended from 
Sir Humphrey Style’s second son, Oliver, 
and thus represents a younger branch of the 

Style translated from the Latin of John 
Michael Dilherr 'Contemplations, Siehes, 
Md Groanes of a OhristiauL London, 1640, 
13mo. He compiled: 1. ‘Regestum Prae- 
or the Practical Register, consisting 
of Buies, Orders, and Ooservations con¬ 
cerning the Common Laws and the practice 
o 1937, 8vo, 3rd edit. 1694. 

2. ‘Narrutionea Modemce, or Modem Re- 
Ports begun in the no-w Upper Bench Court 
^ Westminster in the beginning of Hilary 
Term 21 Caroli, and continued to the end of 
Michaelmas Term, 1663, as well on the cri¬ 
minal as on the pleas side,’ London, 1658, fol. 
He also edited, with additions, Glisson and 
Gulston's ‘ Common Law Epitomis’d,’ Lon- 
1679,8vo. Style’s Reports are the only 
Wblished records of the decisions of Henry 
RoUe [q.v.] and Sir John Glyime [q. v.] 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Hasted’s Kent, i. 
88; Berry’s County Geneal. (Kent); Inner 
lemple Books; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), 
JU. 470; Wallace’s Reporters; Marvin’s Legal 


Bibliography; Brit. Mus, Oat.; Wottoa’ili. 
ronetage, li. 22; Foster’s Baronetage.] 

J. M.B, 

STYLEMAJSr, HENRY L’ESTPAliGt 
( 1816 - 1862 ), art amateur. [See ij 
SiBANon.] 

BUCKLING, ALFRED INIGO (W 
1856), historian of Suffolk, born on 31 
1796, was the only son of Alexander Foitf 
Norwich, by his wife Anna Maria (rf.lgl5i 
daughter of Robert Suckling of Woodt^ 
cum-Langhale in Suffolk, by hie -wife 
Susannah Webb, a descendant of Inigo Jond 
[q. V.] Robert Suckling was of an aaclan 
Suffolk family, which included among itj 
members the poet Sir John Suckliug fq.v,' 
and Nelson’s uncle, Maurice Suckling [q.v,' 
On the death of Robert’s son, Maurice livi 
Bam, without issue on 1 Deo, 1820, AUrel 
Inigo took the surname and arms of Sud. 
ling and succeeded to the estates. Ham 
educated at Pembroke College, Cambtid;;^ 
whence lie graduated LL.B, in. 1824, bi 
10 July 1830 he was instituted on his om 
petition to the rectory of BarshaminSuiToIi, 
-which he held until his death. He died a: 
40 Belmont Road, St. Heliera, Jersey, at 
3 May 1856. On 81 Jan. 1816 he manirf 
Lucia Clementina, eldest daughter of Samuil 
Clarke, W whom he had four sons—Robert 
Alfred, Maurice Shelton, Charles Riebud, 
and Henry Edward—and six daughters. 

Suckling was the author of; 1, 'mmotiib 
of the County of Essex,’ London, 1845,4to; 
originally printed in * Quarterly Papers« 
Architecture,’ 1846, yol. iii., edited by Join 
Weale [q. vj 2. ‘ History and Antiquitia 
of Suffolk,’ London, 1846-8,4to. Thelattet 
-work -was not completed. His ‘ Antique nni 
Armorial Oolleotions,' 1821-39,16 To}s,4t(i| 
consisting of notices of architectural and 
monumental antiquities in England ini 
Picardy, form Additional MSS, 18476-91 
(Brit, mis.) (Notes and Queries, 4th set. iL 
512, viii. 522). He also edited 'Selections 
from the Works of Sir John Suckling, witbi 
Life of the Author,’ London, 18S6, Svo. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894; Luerd'sGni 
Cantahr. p. 602; Foster’s Index Ecclesiastiat 
p, 168; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii, 612,-nii, 
522, 8th ser. xii. 6; Norfolk Chronicle, 10 Hay , 
1866; Norwich Mercury, 10 May 1866; Bine 
fraled London News, 17 May 1866; Davj’i 
SufiblkCollectionain Addit.MBS. 19160ff,29lt 
299, 303, 19168 f. 189.] E. I. C. , 

SUCKLING, SiE JOHN (1609-1642)t ‘1 

poet, woa horn in his father’shouseatWhitton, 
m the parish ofTwiokenham. Middlesex, and 
■was baptised there on 10 Feb. 1608-9. 
grandfather, Robert Suckling {d, 1689), thn 
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dt.'=c''n']ant of an ancient Norfolk family, was 
mayor of Norwich in lo52 fsee Egerton MS. 
27131, and represented that city in parlia¬ 
ment in 1586. He married in 1559 Eliza¬ 
beth ( A. 15691, daughter of William Bar- 
wick. Their eldest son, Edmond Suckling 
(the putt’s unelfcl,was dean of Norwichfrom 
1614 until his death, at the age of seventy- 
two, in July 1623 (Le Neve, Eai/i, ii. 47(5). 
In 1618 he'drew up a protest against Arch¬ 
bishop Abbot’s visitation of the see (of. 
Addit. MS. 33092, f. 308). The poet's father, 
Sir John Suckling (1609-1627), entered 
Gray's Inn on 22 May 1690 (FosTi:E,ife^is/fir, 
p. 77), and was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Dunwioh in 1601 (Members 
of Farl, i, 440), In 1603 he was act¬ 
ing as secretary to the lord treasurer, Sir 
Hobert Cecil, and in December 1604 he 
became receiver of fines on alienations, in 
succession to Sir Au'thur Atv (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1603-10, pp. 1 (j 2, 173, 377). 
In the parliament of 1014 he appears to have 
sat forfeeigate (Members of Pad. A^p-p< xl)< 
He was knighted by James I at Imeobalds 
on 22 Jan. 1613-16 (Metcalte, Knights, p. 
160): in Eebruaiy 1620 he became a master 
of requests, and in 1622 he was appointed 
comptroller of the royal household, ‘ paying 
well for the post.’ The position was doubt¬ 
less a very lucrative one in the hands of a 
man like Suckling, who had hitherto let slip 
no opportunity of accumulating manors, fee- 
farms, and adrowsons in various ports of the 
country (State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, pp. 
161,4^4; several of his official commissions 
are preserved MS. 34334 ff. 280-2). 

In September 1621 he had been mentioned 
as 'Weston's most serious competitor for 
the chancellorship of the exchequer (Sydney 
Papers, 1746, ii. 353,364), and in March 1622 
he was actually promoted to be secretary of 
stare, while Charles I, upon his accession 
three years later, created lum a privy coun¬ 
cillor." In 1623 he elected to serve in par¬ 
liament as member for Middlesex, having 
been elected not only for that county, but 
also for Lichfield and Eingston-on-Hull. In 
1625 he represented Yarmouth, and in 1026 
he elected to sit for Norwich in preference 
to Sandwich (Membersof Farhpip.M^,4,70, 
473). This was in Charles’s second parlia¬ 
ment, and he died on 27 March 1627. 

The poet’s mother was Martha, daughter 
of Thomas Cronfield, citizen and mercer of 
London, by Martha, daughter of Vincent 
HandiU; she was thus sister to Lionel Gran- 
field(q.y.], who was in 1623 created first Earl 
of Middlesex. The^oet is said, upon the some¬ 
what dubious testimony of Aubrey, to have 
inherited his wit £;oin her, hie comely person 


from his father. Dame Martha Suckling died 
on 23 Oct. 1613, aged 33. her son John being 
then but four and a half ytars old (see in¬ 
scriptions upon family tombs in St. Andrew’s, 
Norwich, op. BnoMEfiELD, Km folk, iv. 307- 
Sll). She also left Martha, who married 
Sir (Seorge Southcott of ShillingforJ, Devon¬ 
shire, and, after his suicide in 1638, married os 
her Second husband William Clagett of Irie- 
worth, and died at Bath on 29 June 1661 
(she is said to have been the favourite sister 
of the poet, who sent her a consolatory letter 
in 1636); Anne, who married Sir John Davis 
of Bere Court (Le 'SzTE,Pedigreesof Knights, 
p. 162), and died on 24 July 1659; Mary 
and Elizabeth, who died unmarried (cf. monu¬ 
ment in Fangbonrne church, Oxfordshire). 
After his first wife’s death the elder Sir John 
married Jane, widow of Charles Hawkins, 
and originallv of the Sufi'olk family of Eeie 
or Beeve. At her instance about 1600 he 
purchased the estate of Hoos or Hose Hall, 
near Beccles, and to her he left this manor, 
together with his house in Dorset Court, 
Fleet Street. He was anxious that after 
his death bis son should purchase from his 
stepmother the reversion of the manor of 
Hose Hall; but the poet failed to do so, and 
when the widow took as her third husband 
Sir Edwjm Eioh, knight, of Mulbarton, 
Norfolk, she carried the estate into that 
family (for this somewhat obscure transfer 
of property, see SucKtiNe, Sist. of Suffolk, 
i. 29; cf. Dati, Suffolk Collections, vol. Ixxiy.) 

The only reason for supposing that Suck¬ 
ling was educated at Westminster seems to 
be that .Aubrey made a memorandum to 
question Dr. Busby about the matter. At 
sixteen he went to Cambridge, matriculating 
from Trinity Colley as a fellow-commoner 
on 3 July 1623. lie took no degree, and, 
though Davenont speaks in extravagant 
termsof hisproficien(^as a scholar, it seems 
safer to conclude with Isaac Heed that his 
learning was polite rather than profound. 
He is said to have bad a very good ear for 
music, and with this went, as 13 often the 
case, a marked linguistic facility. Suck¬ 
ling was admitted of Gray's Inn on 23 Feb. 
1628-7 (Fosteb, Segister, p. 180). His 
father’s death, on 27 March fimowing, made 
him heir to rich estates in Sufi'olk, Lincoln¬ 
shire, and Middlesex, and enabled him to cut 
a considerable figure at court. Among his 
associates would appear to have been Sir 
Tobie Matthew [q. v.J, Thomas Nahbes (who 
dedicoted his may of ‘ Oovent Garden’ to 
him in 1638), Wye Saltonstall [q.v,] (who 
dedicated to him Ms translation of Ovid’s 

• Epistolts de Ponto ’ in 1639V Tom’ Oarew, 

* Dick ’ Lovelace, and' Jack ’ Bond, He was 
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more intimately allied 'with WiUiam Dave- by the lady, who was datermb^il^ 
nant (to 'wliom b.e addiesaed aeveral copies tne xaatcu, In oidei to euecb this sIpj 
of Terse, and from whom he may have de- pealed to another snitor, Sir John a 
rived the special veneration of Shakespeare (younger bromer of Sir Keuelm), to 
bv which he was distinguished’), and ‘the ever ehe assigned the task of procuring SuoIJii 
memorable’ John Hales, to whom ha ^o signature to a written renuneiatioao|j 
addressed verses in the form of a poetii^ claim to her hand. Digby, who 
epistle. powerful man and an expert swoidsiimi » 

His connection with the Middlesex family ceedod to London in quest of his ikd, 
served as on introduction to the higher it happened, he met him on the roaj,6 
official circles. But the sojourn of the after a brief argument, proceeded to |||||, 
youthful gallant at court was interrupted whereupon the unfortunate poet vast 
Wore the end of 1628, W'hen he is eaid to gelled ‘ mto a handful, he never dtavnis 
have commenced his travels. From Paris, sword.’ The lame manner in wliitS, 
whither he went first, he proceeded to submitted to the gross outrage loosmd; 
Italy, but be was back in England before tongues of many detractors at oomtii 
19 Sept. 1630, when he was knighted by the consequent tattle may have led to the pa 
king at Theobalds (Metoalxbj ’WAnm.nr interest which he manifested abort t 
in his Catalogve of 1639 snya 19 Dec.) time in the sedate avocations of me# imj 
In July 1831 ha seems to have attached Lord Falklond, lloger Boyle, Thomas Sj 
himself to the force of six thousand men ley[q.v.3, and other philosophei-s orsckli 
who set out firom Yarmouth under the Mar- He was present with Palldand and ok 
quia of Hamilton to reinforce the army of ot the formal dobato, held in the mm 
Gustavos Adolphus. Under these leaders John Hales at EtoU| respecting then 
ha is said to have taken part in the defeat parativo merits of Shakespeare aid, 
of TiUy before Leipzig on 7 Sept. 1631, and classical poets, when the decision waagif 
to have been present at the sieges of Cros&en, unanimously in Shakospeare's favoui 
Guhen, Glogau, and Magdeburg. Eetumiug DOU, Miscellaneous Letters and 
from these adventures in 1632, Suckling pp. 86-0). Early in 1037 was writteai 
fiung himself with a passion of prodigality circnlatcd (in inanusoript form) tlie n 
into aU the pleasures of the court. Cards known ‘Session of the Poets,' in vh 
and dice had an irresistible fascination for Suckling enshrined with happy ingeniilp 
him, and he is fain to admit that he mized names of the most intoresting of hiscoita 
a pair of black eyes or ' a Incky hit at bowls porarles. The idea bas been often imititeli 
above aU the trophies of wit'(/S’eMwn Eocheslor {Trial for the Bays), ShA 

Toete, stanza 19). Aubrey bos a picturesque {BlecUon qf a Foet Laureate), audb^n 
story to the effect that his sisters came one others, of whom the best pozbapa ii Ia 
day to the ‘PeocadUlo bowling-green crying Hunt {Feast efthePoets). Lnthisaamji 
for the fear he should lose nil their portions” Suckling made, in company with DarBiiain 
(this is one of the eaxEest references to Pic- journey to Bath. * Sir John,’ Aubisjri)i 
cadilly; cf. "Wotatlex and OrnraraoHAir, ‘ come like a young prince for all maaiui' 
ii. 483). At times, however, he had his equipage;'ho‘hadaoaitloadofhookescun 
revenge, as when in 1036 at Tunbridge Wells down, and it was there ho wrote the In 
ha won the best jjart of 2,0001 from Lord tract about Sociuianism.’ The wintai k 
DunhUl at ninepms {Oai, State Papers, foEowed sawtho jrroduotion of hisfirst|lr 
Dom.1636, p. 386; of. Spbnob'b Anecdofeg, ' Aglaura,’respecting which Garrard va 
ed. Singer, pp. 2-4). One of his favourite to Strafford on 7 Eeb. 1687-8, ‘Two da 
haunts in London was the Bear tavern at king’s servants, privy ohamhermanbDlib,bt 
the Bridge Foot, vzhence he dated his letter writ each of worn a play. Sir Johu M 
‘ fmm the Wine-drinkers to the Water- and WiE Barclay, which have been aotdi 
drinkers.’ His gay career as a courtier was court and at the Black Ekiars wife J» 
interrupted in tae autumn of 1634 by an applause. Sutlin’s play cost three «i fa 
unpleasant episode, or, as Garrard says in a hundred pounds setting out. Eight or la 
letter to Strafford dated 10 Nov. 1034, hy suits of now cloathes he gave the plsyon* 
* a rodomontade of such a nature as is scarce unheard of prodigality.’ There is little w 
credible.’ SuckEng had been p^ing assi- that the king was present, and eipsif 
duous court to the daughter or Sir Henry concern at the unhappy ending, for Santa 
WiEoughby, a considerable heiress, and his modified hia tragedy and called it st#f 
pretensions were approved by Charles I, with comedy, a plan ‘ so well approved by thoJ* 
whom he was a favourite. The progress of ceEent poet Sir Eobei't Howard that boh 
the negotiations was regarded with disfavour followed this president [swj in his “Ifta 
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Virjin’” (LiSGUAiKEi. The success was 
prohahlr due in larffe measure to the novelty 
cf the scenery, rarely, if ever, seen before on 
the stage, except in the production of masque". 
It ■was revhed at the Ue-toration, ■when 
Pepys called it ‘ a mean flay,' andFlecknoe. 
scir'cely more polite, said that it seemed 
‘full of flo-wera, but rather stuck in than 
protring there’ (Short Discourse on the Enq- 
lifh Staqe). ‘Aglaura’ -was published in 
folio in 1633 ivith some prefatory verges by 
Brome. The vride margins provoked the 
derision of the wits, who compared the text 
to * a child in the Great hed at Tl'are ’ ( Uni- 
lernty Poeme, 1056, p. 67 j Mtisarum De- 
lid's, 1817, p. 53). 

In January 1609, when the Scottish cam¬ 
paign was first mooted. Suckling and his 
friend George Goring [q. v.] offered and un¬ 
dertook to bring a himdred horse each to 
the rendezvous within three days if neces¬ 
sary. Suckling’s contingent was duly raised 
at a cost, it is said, of 12,0001., and’accom¬ 
panied Charles on his march to the border 
m May 1039. Though he shared in Hol¬ 
land's precipitate retreat &om Eelso, no 
special act of cowardice can he laid to the 
poet's share. “What exposed him in par¬ 
ticular to the raillery of the rhymesters 
was the costly bravery of scarlet coats and 
plumes and white doublets with which he 
bedecked his troOTera. The maker of the 
sprightly verses ' TJpon Sir John Suckling’s 
Most Warlike Preparations for the Scottish 
War' (i6. p. 81; cf. Vox Borealis, 1641, ap. 
'Sari. 3Iiec. 1809, iii. 236) would have been 
still more sarcastic had he known how 
Leslie had captured Suckling’s private coach 
containing a quantity of sumptuous clothes 
and 300?. in money (Ga?. State Pajpera, Dom. 
1640-1, p. 178). But Suckling seems to 
have gained rather than lost ground in the 
king’s esteem ^ his conduct in this cam¬ 
paign. On 22 Beb. 1639-40 he was given a 
commission as captain of carabineers {ib, 
1689-40, p. 481), and about this time ap¬ 
peared in quarto his play ‘ The Discontented 
Colonel ’ [1640], in which the disloyalty of 
the Scots was reflected upon not obscurely. 
This was the first draft of the play wMch 
was printed in1846 as‘BtennoraU.’ It must 
have been shortly after this, or at any rate 
during the winter of 1C40-1, that he drew 
up his letter of counsel to the king in the 
form of a letter to the queen's confidant, Sir 
Henry Jermyn (it was printed in 1641 as ‘A 
Coppy of a Letter found in the Privy 
Lodgeinn at Whitehall,’ and subsequently 
included in the ‘Pragmenta’ of 1846; cf. 
Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1640-1, p_. 631). 
His vague advice to Charles was primarily 


to quit his pi'sire attitule and ‘doe some¬ 
thing extraordinary.' The king was to out¬ 
bid the parliamentary leaders by granting 
all, and more than all, that was desired. 
About the middle of March thu poet sup¬ 
plemented his .idriee by a scheme tor a roup 
dc Main. This was the ‘ first army plot ’ or 
plan to secure the command of the army for 
the king. But dissenrions took place among 
its promoters, and one of them, ReorGe 
Goring, communicated as much of the de¬ 
sign as it suited his purpose to reveal to the 
leaders of the opposition i see D'Ewes's Diary 
ap. Sari. JfS. 163, f. 816; see Goeixq, 
Geoboe, 1603-1657). _ A committee was 
promptly appointed to investigate the plot. 
The leaders of the opposition were specially 
exasperated against Suckling, as he was 
known during the pa"t fortnight to have been 
bu"ily engaged in enlisting pretended levies 
for Portugal. On 2 May the king's agents 
had tried to procure admission for a hundred 
of these men into the Tower, with a view, it 
was believed, to the liberation of Strafford. 
On the same day Suckling had brought sixty 
armed men to a tavern in Bread Street (PiitsH- 
woHTH, iv. 250; Moonn’s Diary, ap. Hrtrl. 
MS. 477,f. 26; GinnisiE, Mist, of England, 
ix. 849). On 6 May it was expected that 
Suckling and his associates would he charged 
before the lords’ committee, hut they failed 
to put in an appearance, and on B May a 
proclamation was issued against them. 

IliB king bad promised the parliament to 
detain the courtiers: but Suckling was 
already beyond the seas, and his ftiends had 
found concealment. Shortly after his escape 
there appeared ‘ A Letter sent by Sir John 
Suckling from France deploring his sad Es¬ 
tate and Flight, with a Discoverie of the 
Plot and Conspiraeie intended by him and 
his adherents against England,’ a metrical 
tract containing a burlesque account of the 
oet’s life in forty-rwo stanzas, the manner 
eing very much that of Sit John Mennes. 
This trifle was printed in quarto at Lon- 
don, though dated ftom Paris, 16 June 1641, 
and is important as proving that Suckling 
waslivingatPaiisin June 1041. A sinpilar 
pamphlet in. prose also appeared in 1641, en¬ 
titled ‘ Newes ftom Sir John Sncklin, being a 
relation of his conversion from a Papist to a 
Protestant; also what torment he endured by 
those of the Inquisition in Spaine; and how 
the Lord Lekeux, his Accuser, was strucken 
dufflbe, bee going to have the Sentence of 
Death passed upon him. Sent in a letter 
to the Lord Conwav, now being in Ireland. 
Printed for M. Hookes, and are to he sold 
in Grub Street, 1641.’ This rare tract de¬ 
serves small measure of credit, but some por- 
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■; „„„true. ItrelatesliowSuckling 

Xr wf fligbt took up his residence at 
Mter nis S removed to Pons. Hero 

S’ooSmenoed an amour witk a kdy of dis- 
ne comm compelled to malce 

Ka^n oX to avoid fim fury of Lord 
i fmS the lady's former lover. Suckling 
Lrrspi. ^ was. foiw.ky 

conspired tbe deatli of Plidip IV. After 
euffeiinc various tortures ke was oond^ed 
tn tlm aallows,kut was saved by the re- 
enemy, who confessed to the pe^ 
Wy and was sentenced to die » ate^. 
K tract concludes. Sir Jokn and his lady 
are now living at The Hague in Holland, 

piously and Jg!ouBly,audgi'ieve at notog 

Lt that he did tke kingdom of EnglMd 
mono.’ Somewhat similar m its tone w the 
rS else datedian,.entitled‘PourFugi- 

tfres Meeting, or the DiMurso amongst my 

LordPinch, Sit PtanciaWmdehank,Sir John 
Sucklm, and Dr.Boane, as they aceiden^ 
ally met in France, with a detection of &eir 
severtllpranks in agland'(London,4to). 
Muoh more intelligihle m ik gefral aim 
and purport tkon tkese roundhead fabrica¬ 
tions is a satica launched about the same 
time against the levities of Sucklings gilded ; 

vouth.underthetHle‘TheikokhngtonFac. ; 

tion, or Suckling’s Roatiug Boyes.’ Here in . 
the centre of a large folio sheet an engrav¬ 
ing represents two cavaliers, sumptuously 
dressed, aud provided with such emblems of 
dsbauoheiy and profusion as long hair and 
wreaths of tobacco-smoke, dice-boxes and; 
drinking-cups; while the paper, which is ^ 
closely printed, condemns m strong language , 
all such, iucitemeots to gtu couvereation. , 
Some uncertainty exists os to the circum- 
stanoes of Suchling’s death.. One story, of 
which there are several variants, recounts 
how having been 'robbed by ^ yaletj^t 
treacberouB domestic, on finding bis offmee 
discovered, placed an open rawr [Oldys 
says a penknife] in his master s boot; who, 
by draifbig it hastily on, divided an arterv 


YTUUMluauacuiiio-'—^ , 

Csae UncBAirLT, ap. Notes atid Qwcrjja, 2nd 
rer i Sldh This story, irhich reached ite 
disseminator Oldys in a very mouitoua 
mnimOT. may quite safely be rejected m 
favour of Aubrey’s account of the poet s 
death, which also has the support of fa^y 
Eeducedin fortune and dreading 
to encounter poverty, he pmuhased pmson m 
an apothecary in Paris, and ‘ptodueed ueath 
by violent fits of vomiting.’ Tks wlutmn, 
•which he had condemnedstrongly enough in 

the case of his eldest siste:fs h^band, was 
probably reached by bim in May or Jtme 


1643. He was buried, says Auht^Xl' 

cemetery atl ached to the piuteshat^j' 
at Paris. The news of his death cli(< 

* An Elegie upon the Death of the Eeam^ 

Sir John Sucklin [by William Nonh' 
1643, 4to I and also ‘ A copy of twown 
strancoa brought over the Fiver Stli 
Oaron’a Foi^^oote, by the Ghost of s 
John Sucklin’ (London, 104S, 4to; £ 
Mus.) 

Upon his death, unmarried and vilht 
issue, the patrimony passed to bis hth 
half-brother, Oharloe Snolding, flio 
grandson, Dr. Maurice Suckling, prabesb 
of Westminster, was father of OaptoinJ, 
rice Suckling [q. v.l and of Catherine,*, 
mother of Lord Nelson (seo 
monert, iii. 460). 

Only a small fraction of Sucklina's wnti; 
appeared during his lifetime. All that 
or importonce in his litorary.legacy apfer 
four years after his death in avelaaiei; 
titled ‘Fragmenta Aurea. A coUeci 
of all the Incomparable Poeces writteit 
Sir John Suckling; and published 1^ 
friend to perpetuate his memory. Em*, 
by Lis owne copies, London: for HnmA* 
MoselBy,’ 1646,8vo j Snd edit, unaltered,lit 
8vo. This contains Lis ‘ Poems,’' Lstten* 
divers eminent personages written on ssia 
occasions,’ tLo three plays ‘ Aglaura,’ 'L 
GoLLns,’ and ' Brennoralt,’ and tbe tract t 
Socinianlsm oL-eady mentioned, entitled'.!: 
Account of Beligion by Beason. A DIsms 
upon Occasion presented to the Earl of He 
set ’ (a manuBoript copy of this remaiU' 
essay is in tbe Keoord Offlee). Prefiieli 
an indifferent portrait, skUfully eumrell! 
WiUiom MoisLall, and accompaniedbysn 
lines from tbe pen of Thomas Stanley [s 
SiANLBT, Foem, 1661) (tho originol edilie 
with tbe portrait is scarcej itfetchedSUh 
in 1897, Sook Prices Current, 37). Am# 
the ‘ Poems,' of which the lyrics ate shK 
to have been ‘ set in music ’ by Heniy La'^ 
appeared fox the first time in print '.A Scan 
or the Poets,’ together with 'I prithee ceii 
me bacdtmy heart.’' The Ballad uponaW 
ding,’ that 'masterpiece of sportive giii^ 
and good humour,’ had already eeeu « 
light rn ‘Witts Becreations’ (1^). Hic 
leion MS. 6917 contains a copy of the 
lad' headed ‘ Upon the Marriage of tbe Loll 
Lovelace; ’ but the hero and heroine wece 
fact Boger Boyle (ofterwards Earl of OnW 
[q. vj) and Lady Margaret Howard, tw 
daughter of the Earl of Sufiblk, and the wtt 
ding took place at Northumberland Son* 
(where now stands the Grand Hotel), bean 
the allusion to Charing Cross in the secow 
stanza (see Notes am Qtteries, Snd ser. n 
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Srrtt. Suckling celebratecl the same event 
in his Uialrtcrue ‘Upon my Lord Drohall'a 
■VVeddin?.’ An imitation of the ‘ Ballad' by 
Eobert Fletcher, entitled ‘ A Sin^-song on 
Clarinda’s Wedding,’was printed tn his* Ex 
Otio Negotium' (1050, pp. ^20 sq.); another 
appeared in 1667 in ‘ FoUy in print or a Book 
of ilymea ’ (pp. llC-il). 

The liveliest of Suclding's dramatic efforts 
saw the light fjr the iir=t time in the posthu¬ 
mous ‘Fragmeuta.’ ‘The Goblins’ was 
arted at Blacktriars by the king’s men in 
100:*, and revived at the Theatre Eoyal on 
2-4 Jan. 1667; a few copies with separate 
title-page, of which the British Museum 
po=SPaae3 ttu imperfect example, were circu¬ 
lated in 1640. The ‘goblins’ are thieves 
who, under their chief, Tamnren, frighten the 
kingdom of ‘ Francelia ’ by their devils’pranks, 
and deal out a rough kmd of Justice in the 
fashion of Robin Hood and his men. The 
course of the action is bewildering, though 
opportunity is found for some passages tlmt 
sparkle and for some smart touches of lite¬ 
rary and social criticism. Its sprightly 
fancy and lively admixture of dialogue with 
songs and music, and a superabundance of 
action, seem to have commended it to Sheri¬ 
dan, who is stated to hare had the intention 
of remodelling it {(rent. Mag. 1S40, i. 127; 
ef. WAnu, ii, 849. ‘ The Goblins ’ is printed 
in DodsWs ‘ Uld Plavs,’ 1744, vol. lii.) 

‘ The Tragedy of Brennoralt ’ fa revised 
and expanded version of ‘ The Discontented 
Colonel’of 1040), though it contains some 
fine rhetorical passages, is less effective than 
either' Aglaiira’or ‘ The Goblins,’ the point 
being considerably lost when the relation 
between Almerin and Ipliigene, after appa¬ 
rently resembling that between the ‘Two 
Koble Kinsmen,^ turns out to he one of 
attraction between a man and a disguised 
woman. It is curious as containing some 
palpable allusions to the political situation 
in 1039, the Lithuanians in the piece, the 
scene of which is laid in Poland, being evi¬ 
dently meant for the Scots (ti. p. 361). 
‘Brennoralt’ was revived at the Theatre 
Royal on 5 March 1663 (see GnsnsT, x. 6b). 
Suckling did not hesitate to introduce into 
the printed text w’ithout acknowledgment 
some whole lines from Shakespeare. Words¬ 
worth made a note in manuscript in his copy 
of Suckling upon the marked extent to 
which Suckling praised, quoted, and imitated 
Shakespeare (HAztfEX, vol. i. p. Ixvi). 

Suckling's unfinished tragedy, ‘ The Sad 
One,’ was published, together with some other 
supplementarypoems and letters,in the third 
edition of ‘ Fragments .lurea .., with some 
new Additionals ’ of 165S. Later editions, 

VOL. XIX. 


entitled ‘ The Works of Sir John Suckling,’ 
apj,eared in IGOti, 1709 (for Jacob Tonson;, 
1719, 1786 (Dublin}, and 1770. In 1336 
appeared ‘ .Selections ffom the Works of Sir 
John Suckling’ (with a very fine portrait 
engraved by James Thomson after Vandyck }, 
with an elaborate life by Alfred Inigo Suck¬ 
ling [q. V.], upon which, as far as the critical 
apparatus'is concerned, is based the standard 
edition of ‘ The Poems, Plays, and other Re¬ 
mains of Sir .Tohn Sucklingl’ edited by W. C. 
Hozlitt in 1874 (London, 2 vols. Sv’o; Mr. 
Uazlitt is not fortunate in the additional 
poems which he inserts and ascribes to Suck¬ 
ling. One of these, ‘ Cantilena,’ &c., i. 102, 
is by Dr. Richard Corbet, and is inscribed in 
‘ Corbet's Poems,’ 1807, p. 94, as ‘ Dr. Corbet’s 
Journey into France.’ There is equally little 
rea-on for ascribing to Suckling the versei 
‘ I am confirmed a woman can,* which first 
appeared in the ‘ Musical Aires and Dia¬ 
logues ’ of 1C52). A decorative edition of 
the ‘ Poems and Songs ’ was published in 
IbOO (London, Svo}. 

ITallam, with his usual goodiudgment, re¬ 
marks of Suckling that, though deficient in 
imagination, he left former song-writers far 
behind in gaiety end ea«c. It is not equally 
clear, he adds, that he has ever since been sur¬ 
passed. Ills ‘Epithalamiou’ ‘is a matchless 
mece of liveliness and facility' (Lit. Hist, of 
Evrope, 1854, iii. 44). The pre-eminence of 
‘ natural, easy Suckling,’ os Millamant calls 
him (CoxGitEVE, Wag of the World, act iv. 
sc. iv.), in the qualities of fluency and brio 
is best shown by the contrast of his minor 
pieces to those of contemporaries with whom 
he had most aiBnity, such as Lovelace and 
Carew. The chief merit of his somewhat 
dreary plays is that of harbouring a few 
poems of price, such as ‘Why so pale and 
wan, fond loverf’ (in the fourth act of 
‘ Aglauro ’). 

Aubrey obtained a minute description of 
Suckling from his intimate friend Davenant. 
‘ He was incomparably ready at reparteeing, 
and his wit most sparkling when most set on 
and provoked. He was the greatest gallant 
of his time, the greatest gamester both fur 
bowling and cards; so that no shopkeeper 
would trust him for sixpence, os to day for 
instance he might by winning be worth 200/. 
and the next day he might not be worth 
half so much, or perhaps he sometimes minus 
nihilo. He was of middle stature and slight 
strength, brisk round eye, reddish-faced and 
red-nosed (ill-liver), his head not very big, 
his ^ir a mnd of sand colour. His heard 
turned up naturally, so that he had a brisk 
and graceful look’ (AtTBEsr, Bri^ Lives, 
1898, ii. 242). Aubrey adds that Suckling 
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in-rented the game of ciibbage, and that he 
made 20,000/. by sendmg ‘bis cards to all 
gameing places in the country -which -were 
marked -mth private maikes of hie ’ (ib. p. 
246). 

The beet portrait of Suckling is by Van- 
dyek, and is no-w at Hartwell, near Aylesbury. 
It represents the poet, in a blue jacket and 
scarlet mantle, leaning against a rock, and 
holding in his hand -what is evidently in¬ 
tended to be the first folio of Shakespeare. 
The head only has been engraved by George 
Vertue, whose -work has been copied by 
'iv. P. Sherlock and others. A second Van- 
dyck portrait, preserved by the Suckling 
family at Woodton, was engraved for the 
* Selections ’ in 1836. The head engraved for 
the 1719 edition by Vandergucht was taken 
from a third portrait by Vandyck, of "which 
the National Portrait G-allery possesses a 
copy by Theodore Russel (reprMuced in the 
‘Academy,’ 28 Nov. 1896). The Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford containe a half-length 
portrait of the poet as a young man; on en- 
naving by Newton, after a Rawing by J. 
Thurston, is prefixed to the 1874 edition of 
Suckling’s ‘ \Vorks.’ 

[The valuable life of Suckling prefixed to the 
Selections by Alfred Inigo Suckling in I83S 
is not based upon any single authority, bat 
rather -upon the accretions that have gro-wn 
round the scanty notices of Phillips, Langbaine, 
and 'Wood, especially the notes of Oldys and 
Hasle-woodjand the anecdotes related by Aubrey. 
Hr. Herlitt has supplemented this life, in the 
edition of 1874, by some valuable references to 
the State Papers and other documents. See 
also Davy's Suffolk Collections, vol. Ixxir, ff, 
287-303 (invaluable for the genealogical infor- 
mation they contain); Hunter's Chorus 'V'atum 
(Addit. MS. 2448S); Bcomfleld's Hist, of Nor- 
■wieh; Blomefield’s Hist, of Norfolk, iv. 807 sq., 
andx. 190 sq.; Strafford Letters, 1730,1.386- 
337: Nichols’s Progresses of James I, iii. 
132; Pepys's Diary and Correspondence, 1849, 
j. 253, ii. 373, iii. 883, iv. 51, 91; Waller's 
Poems, 1604, p. 146; Gardiner's Hist, of 
England, ix. 311-80; Langboine's Dramatic 
Posts, 1691 and 1699 (British Museum, copies 
with notes by Oldys and Hadewood); Moigan’s 
Pbcenix Britannicus, 1732; 'Ellis's Orig. Letters, 
3rf sor. iv. 191; Ellis’s Early English Poets, 
iii, 243; Drake’s Literary Hours, ii. 268; 
■Wheatley and Cunningham’s London, i. 136, 
613, ii. 483; Husband's Collection of Orders, &c. 
1643,pp. 216sq.;Vern6yPaperB(Camden &c.), 
g. 236; Brydges’a Restituta, iii. 8, and Censure, 
lii. 115,120; Lysons’s En-rirons of London, iii, 
588; Genest’s Hist, of the British Stage, x. 68- 
68 and 260; Baker’s Biogr. Dram. 1812, i, 897; 
Sleay’s Biogr. Chron. of Engl. Drama, ii. 256; 
.Tease’s Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts, ii. 
472; Monro’s Acta CanceUaria, 1847, p. 277; 


Burke's Hist, of Commoners, iii.468-9; Ifj*, 

Life of Milton, i. 603, ii. 62, 188, vi. 615; jj,, 
spectivB Revio-w, ix. 19-38; Notes andQ®,, 

2ndser.xi. 203; Granger’s Biogr,Hist,iji 
Harl. MS. 6071; notes kindly furnished' 1,1 
Thorn Diury, osq. The life in Lloyd's 
is justly cullod by Oldys * a ohaine of Hjs 
holies’.] 

SUCKLING, MAUETOB (1726-lj;. 
comptroller of the navy, second su) 
Maurice Suckling, prebendary of Weatm 
Bter and rector of Barsham in Suffolk, idn 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Charles Tons 
was a niece of Robert ‘WalpohjArst eidj 
Orford [q. v.], "was born at Barshami 
14 May and baptised on 27 May 1726, ^ 
sister Catherine married the Rev. Ednit 
Nelson, and was the mother of Bunt 
(afterwords Lord) Nolson [q.v.] 
was promoted to be a lieutenant in theisp 
on 8 March 1744-6, and in May 1747 n 
appointed by Byngto the Boyne, tbenhfe 
Mediterranean. £1 Novomber 1748 hen 
appointed to the Gloucester: in 17®fe 
was in the Somerset. On 2 Dec. 17® 1 
was promoted to the rank of captain a 
appointed to the Dreadnought, of 60 p 
in which he went out to the West iSa 
The Dreadnought was one of the three BOw 
sbips detached in October 1767, under 1^ 
tain Arthur Forrest [q. v.] of the Augw 
and on the 21st foii^t a spirited ocin 
with a vastly superior French squodroa Ii 
1761 Suckling returned to England, vis 
the Dreadnought was paid off and Sudihi 
-was appointed to the Lancaster,-which n 
employed in the Channel under Lord Essk 
After the peace he was for some yeans 
half-pay, but on the imminence of wariA 
^ain consequent on the dispute about i 
Falkload Islands [see Fa.bhbb, GdoesbII 
was appointed in November 1770 to Ih 
Roisounable, and from her was morel i 
April 1771 to the Triumph, guardshipiut 
Medway. In AprE 1776 he was oppo'mW 
comptroller of the navy, a post -wbieliii 
held till his death on 14 July 1778. He as 
buried in the chancel of Busham chucdi. 

Snckling married, on 20 June 1764, h 
cousin Mary, daughter of Horatio, lord'ffi 
pole of Wolteitou. She died in 1766 -witiwt 
issue. 

[Information from the family; OhatBcfo, 
Biogr. Nav. vi. 149; Nav. Chron. (with portAj' 
xiv, 266; Burke's Peerage, s. n. ‘ Orford; ’ offleA 
documents in the Public Becord Oflfose.] 1 

J,K.I. 

. BUDBUHY, SIMON os (d. 138D, 
bishop of CantOTbnry, son of Nigel TheoMI 
and his -wife Sarah, people of respecta® 
position {Monastiom, vi. 1870), -ffos bon 
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at SndbuTT in SufTulk in tlie parish of St. 
Grcp'ory. ' Ho atuflied at the university 
of Paris, received th® d^pree of doctor of 
laivs, and practis'd einon larv. Entering 
the service of the pope, he became chaplain 
to Innocent VI, and auditor of the papal 
palace, and tvas ssiit by Innocent as nuncio 
to Edward III in 1050 (Fcedera, iii. 028, 
402). Having been appointed chancellor of 
the church of Salisbury, he was sent by the 
kin,r, who then speaks of him as his clerk, 
to mike a repre'entation on Ms behalf to the 
pope in Hay 13 .j7 (ih. p. Sod). In the fol¬ 
lowing October he was appointed one of the 
proctors of David Bruce (.1324-1371) [q. v.] 
at the papal court. The pope lewoidea his 
services by providing him to the s^e of Lon¬ 
don in October 1361 (ib. p. 62S). He was 
consecrated on 20 March 1.362, and received 
the temporalities on 1.5 Hay. He was ap¬ 
pointed joint ambassador to' treat with the 
Count of Flanders in 1364 about the pro¬ 
posed marri^e between his daughter and 
Edmund de Langley, first duke of York [see 
LisoLEx], He appears to have held advanced 
religious opinions, for it is said that being 
on his way to Canterbury in 1370, at the 
time of a jubilee of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
he addressed a party of the pilgrims t£at 
thronged the road, telling them that the 
plenary indulgence that they sought would 
be of no avail. HU words were received 


with anger, and an old knight, Sir Thomas 
of Aldon in Kent, is said to have answered 
him, ‘ My lord hUhop, why do you seek to 
Stic up the people against St. Thomas P By 
my soul, your life will be ended by a foul 
death’ (Anglia Sacra, i. 49). Nevertheless 
in. that year he had a heretic named Nicholas 
Drayton in his prison (JFadera, iii. 889). 
Many abuses prevailed in his cathedral 
church, and on 26 Jan, 1371 the king wrote 
to him, bidding him reform rhem, and blaming 
him for not having done so before (ib. p. 903). 
Both in 1372 and 1373 he was employed 
with others in negotiations with Imnce. 
Having, in conjunction with Ms brother John 
of Chertsey, bought the church of St. Gregoiy 
in his native parish, be rebuilt tbe west end, 
caused it to be mode collegiate, and joined 
his brother in building a college for a warden 
and five priests where their fistber’s house 
had stood. 

In February of that year Sudbuiy was ap¬ 
pointed with J ohn of Gaunt, duke of Lancas¬ 
ter [q. v.l, and others to treat with France. 
■William Wittlesey [q. v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbory, having med on 6 June, and the 
election of Cardinal Simon Langham [q. v.] 
having been quashed, Sudbuiy was trans¬ 
lated by papal bull to Caoterbmy in 1376, 


and received the temporalities on oJuneiib. 
p. 102s). In August, by the king's appoint¬ 
ment, he accompanied Lancaster to the con¬ 
ference at Bruges, and must there have been 
in constant communication with Wyclif, who 
was oneoftheEngli^hcommissioners. While 
in Flanders he received his paU. He returned 
to England in 1376, and was enthroned on 
BalmSundayjlS April. He was a member of 
Lancaster's party, was blamed by the enemies 
of Alice Perrera [q. v.l for causing her ‘ ma¬ 
gician,’ a Dominican iriar, to be remitted to 
the custody of Ms order instead of having 
him burnt, and for not excommunicating 
Alice herself for breach of an oath that she 
had made before Mm (CSironicon Anglia, 
pp. 99-100). At the meeting of convocation 
m Januarv 1377 he tried to oppose the 
demand o£^ the clergy that William of Wyke- 
ham, hiehop of Winchester, then in disgrace, 
owing to the triumph of Lancaster, should 
he specially called upon to attend, but was 
forced by their insistence, and by William 
Courtenay [q. v.], bishop of London, to send 
for him. He was held to he neglectful of 
Ms duty with respect to Wychf, end to 
have been urged to activity by his suffiragans, 
and specially by Conrtenay, who seems to 
have acted ind^endently of him at tbe 
abortive trial of Wvclif on 19 Feb. 

Sudbu^ crowned Bichard 11 on 10 July 
1377, and at the meeting of parliament on 
13 Oct. expounded the needs of the kingdom 
in B speech founded on the text Matt. xxi,6. 
Having received the huHs of Gregory XI 
against Wydif, he wrote to the chancellor 
of the university of Oxford, notifying Ms 
intention of holding the inquiry demanded 
by the pope, and asking for doctors of divinity 
to he Ms assessors, Actingwith Courtenay, 
he directed on 18 Dec. that an examination 
of the charges against Wyclif should he held 
at Oxford, and that he should he sent to 
London to appear before Mm and Courteni^, 
iu accordance with theic citation; but the 
hearing was postponed until after Christmas, 
and the place changed &>m St. Paul's to 
Lambeth, where earlv in 1378 Wyclif ap- 

E ’ before the aicabishop in Ms chap^ 
during or before the opening of the 
proceedings the Princess of Thales sent the 
judges an order ihatthey were not to proceed 
to sentence. ’While the inquuy was in pro¬ 
gress the Londoners appeared m the chapel 
andmadeadisturhance. SudburyhadeWyclif 
keep silence on the matters in question, and 
not suffer others to discuss them, and tbe 
proceedings ended. During that year ha 
continued Ms visitation, begun in 1376, and 
was resisted by the abbey of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, over wMch, though an exempt 
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monastery, lie claimed jurisdiction as ‘lega¬ 
tes natus.’ Tlie convent appealed to tlia 
pope, and the matter was not settled at Snd- 
bury’s death (Thobs, cols. 2166-6). Sanc¬ 
tuary having' been violated at Westminster 
by the followers of Lancaster, ■who slew a 
man in the abbey church, Sudbury, after 
some hesitation, excommunicated all con¬ 
cerned in the offence, excepting Lancaster 
by name. He was prompt in upholding 
urhan VI against the cardinals, and preached 
against the schism. In a convocation hold 
in November some constitutions wore pnb- 
lished in his name, one of them regulating 
the stipends of priests engaged to celebrate 
private masses. In March 1379 he was ap¬ 
pointed on a commission to examine the 
accounts of the last subsidy and the state 
of the revenue. 

He succeeded Sir Biohard Scrope [q. y>] 
as chancdlor on 27 Jan. 1380 (Fadem, 
iv. 76), and in his speech at the opening of 
parliament at Northampton in November 
announced the need of a grant, 'which 'waa 
met by a poll-tax. On the rising of the 
commons in 1381 the Kentish rioters broke 
into the archbishop’s prison at Maidstone 
on 11 June, releasing and carrying off with 
them the priest, John BaU (d. 1881) [q.v.b 
whom Sudbury had caused to he im|)risonea 
as excommimicate apparently about six weeks 
before. At Canterbu^ they destroyed tbe 
archbishop’s goods, and on the 12 th sacked 
his manor-house at Lambeth. Sudbury was 
with the king and the other ministers in the 
Tower, and the rebels by their messengers 
demanded that he should be delivered u]p to 
them, dedariug that he and the other min i- 
stera were traitors, and being epeoially hostile 
to him because they were excited against him 
by John Ball. He resigned the chaucellor- 
ehim In common with the treasurer, Bobert 
de Hales, he urged the king not to meet the 
rebels, whom he is said to have styled hare- 
looted r uiiians, but to take measures to subdue 
them, and, this being reported to the mob, 
they swore that they would have his head. 
On the 13th the Kentish men occupied Tower 
Hill, and loudly threatened his life. Early 
on Friday, the 14th, he celebrated mass 
before the king, and remained in the chapel 
after Biohard had left the Tower. As soon 
os the king had gone the Kentish men entered 
the Tower, and. mode one of the servants 
show them where the archbishop was. He 
hod passed the previous night in prayer, 
and was awaiting their coi^g. As they 
rushed into the chapel they cried ‘Where 
is the traitor to the kingdom, where is the 
spoiler of the commons S'’ To which he re¬ 
plied, ‘Ton have come right, my sons j here 


am I, the ai'chhishop, naitheiati 
a spoiler.’ ’Chey dragged him ^ 
took him to Tower nill, where an 
graotod him with yells. Seeing i 
were about to slay him, he vana 
that if thoy did so he would c® 
avenged, and that England 
interdict. After he had apoWfiiiil 
granted, so far as in himlay,ab!ii!B 
the man, one John Starling of Ikt 
stood ready to behead him, he kdt 
He was horribly mutilated by the n 
was not killed until the eighth blmr, 
treasurer and two others were al^ 
him. His head was placed on a pdt, 
a cap nailed upon it to distinguislia 
those of the other victims, 'was cartMb 
the streets, and finally placed on La 
Bridge; his hod'y remaiuDd where ith 
two days. Six days after his deathSa’ 
liam Walworth [q.v.l the mayor, oanfd, 
his liead and his body to be cmxejAt 
reully to Canterbury, and the arahha^* 
buried in tho cathedral on the south u 
the altar of St. Dnnslan, -where a 0114 
monumout, which still exists, waa eata 
Mm. A largo slab of marble -was {hit 
his memory in St. Gregory’s, Sudnui 
portion of his epitaph has been prw 
(WuBTiiB, Funeral MomtmnU, pa it 
748-6). 

Though leomod, eloquent, and Ub 
S udbury lacked independence of obaitti 
Adhering to John of Gaunt rather 
became his oifico, taking his ownhn.) 
was led to neglect his duty as orchUa 
and was only stirred to activity by 0 » 
nay, to whom he somolimes aoteaawi 
dary part. Ho seems also to have heat 
the habit of speaking with too litUsiiwf 
for the feelings of others. His mmdetcHn 
him to ho regarded os a martyr, miraolea* 
worked at his tomb, and he was coiq» 
to bis predecessor, St. Thomas (Gowiaft 
Clamantis, i.o. 14). Nicholas Heref(iid[» 
Nicholas] is reported to have said tlrth 
deserved his death, for blaming Wydlf ' 

Besides his work at Sudbury he rebmlw 
west gate and a great part of the northw 
of the city of Canterbury, and, the 
the cathedral being in a ruinous state, Jtw 
down the aisles, and laid the foundatirojft 
and perhaps began, too two new oislesdW 
nave that were afterwards finished, 

■with money that he had provided, 
he set on foot a oollectionfor toe rehuiww 
promising forty days’ indulgence to Wk 
who helped in it. In 1879 toe archdeawsH 
Canterbury (Audomarus de la Kocbel 
on alien and an adherent of the FrenchKHr 
Sudbury received from Biohard the tewp^ 
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ralities of tlip E-rcliileaeoniy to Lt-lp Lim in 
that Trori:. on which hf* was spending large 
sums of his own mon<“r. 

'inch Til, Chnn. Angli", C int. Enloffii, 
Polit. Po ms, ra=cic. Zi/ii. (.ill EolUHr.); 
3Ionkof ETcshim'blli't Itii;.irliII, ed.Hearne; 
Knighton, ci. Til imIpd; ."toiv-'s Annnlcs; Frois- 
eatl's f'hron, td. Bnehon; Eyiaer's I'celera 
(HocorJ edit.); Hook’s .Arch’iishofs of Can- 
terbnrv; po'='s JuJbls; Sliibbs's Const. Hist ] 

W. H. 

SUDBUKY. YTILLIAil (/. 13ti21, theo- 
Inifian, was a Benedictine monk of AVest- 
Hiinster, and maduated as doctor of divinity 
at Oxford, udiere he was an opponent in 
theology in 1;J32. He wrote: I ‘De Pro- 
prietatibus Sjanetorum,' no copy of which is 
Known to he extant. '2. ‘ De Prirais Recali- 
bus regni Anglia: ad nichardttm II.’ Leland 
mentions thin as extant at Westminster 
{ColUetancn, iii. 431. 3. 'Tahulie super omnes 
libros S. Thomce de Aquino,' extant in MS. 
Reg. 9, F. iv. at the BritHi Museum. 4.' Tabula 
super jPupillam Uculi editam per Mae. Joh. 
Burgh,’ extant in 3IS. University Library, 
Cambridge, Ee. v. 11. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib, p. 698.] C. L. K. 

SUEFRED {Jl. (313), king of the Eost- 
Saxons. [See under Sioiiann.] 

SUETT, RICHARD (1735-1805), actor, 
was bom in Chelsea in 1733, and at ten 
years of age entered the choir at Westminster 
Abbey os a pupil of Dr. Beniamin Cooke 
fq. v.J In 1769 he sang at the Ranelagh 
(hardens, the Grotto Garden, and at Maryle- 
bone Gardens, and was in May1770 employed 
by Foote at the Haymarket in some juvenile 
and unnoted parts. On 24 July 1771 at that 
house blaster iSaett was the original Cupid in 
‘Dido,’ a comic opera assigned to Thomas 
Bridges [q. v.l Charles Bannister [q. v.] then 
obtained fur him an engagement on the York 
circuit with Tate Wilkinson, with whom he 
remained as singer and second low comedian 
for nine years, at the largest salaiy 'Wilkin¬ 
son ever paid. His £rst appearance was 
made on 22 Nov. 1771 in Hull, where he 
sang a once favourite song, ‘ Chloe’s my myrtle 
and Jenny’s my rose.’ Wilkinson thought 
highly of him, calling him his pupil, speaking 
of him as about the age of seventeen, known 
only from having simg one season at Rane- 
lag^ and pronounced him the possessor of 
‘a most unpromising pair of legs.’ Suett 
proved ‘of real importance’ to Wilkinson; 
at the close of this engagement a further en¬ 
gagement for two years, with a penalWof 
100/. for forfeiture, was drawn up. On find¬ 
ing, however, that Suett had handsome offers 


from Linley for Ibiiry Lane, "Wilkinson 
generously di'itriiycd the boiul. 

Suett's first appearance at Drury Lane 
toik place in Octoln-r ITftO ns UalplI in the 
‘ Maid of the Well.' On 27 Dec. he created 
a mo=t favourable impro'-ion as the ori¬ 
ginal Moll Flagon in Biirgoyne's ‘Lord of 
Die 3fanor.’ On 9 March 1781 he was the 
first Metaphor in Andrews's ‘ Di—ipition,’ 
and be was se^n during the season as Tipple 
in Bates's ‘Flitch of Bacon.’ In Jackman's 
farce ‘Divorce,’ 10 Kov., he was the ori¬ 
ginal Tom; on 13 Dee. the original Piano in 
Tickell’s succesaful opera, the ‘Carnival of 
Venice;’ and on IS May 1782 the original 
Carbine in Pilon's ‘ Fair A merican.’ He also 
rtayed Squire Richard in ‘The Provoked 
Husband,' Waitwell in the ‘Wav of the 
World,’ and IloWiinol in the ‘Capricious 
Lovers.’ From the records of 1702-3 his 
name is absent. On 14 Xov. 17‘^3 it leap- 
peared to Marrall in ‘A New Way to pay 
Old Debts.’ Suett also pLiyed the Puritan 
in ‘ Duke and no Duke,’ and Grizzle in ‘ Tom 
Thumb,’ with one or two insignificant ori¬ 
ginal parts in no less insigniiicanC optra=, 
for which his voice, impaired bv dissipation, 
gradually unfitted him. To 1784-5 belong 
Filch in the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ Lord Froth 
in the ‘Double Dealer,’Binnacle in the ‘Fair 
Quaker,’ Clown in ‘Winter’s Tale,’ and Sir 
Wilful Witwould in the • AVay of the World.’ 
He was aDo the original Sir Ephraim Rupee 
in T. Dibdin's ‘ Liberty Hall' on 8 Feb. 1785. 
To the following seasons are assigned the 
Clown in ‘Twelfth Night,’and Blister in the 
‘Virgin Unmasked.' Many similar parts 
were assigned him, including Robin in the 
‘Waterman,’Dumps in the ‘Natural .‘^on,’ 
Lord Plausible in the ‘ Plain Dealer,’ Snip 
in ‘Harlequin’s Invasion,’ Allscrap in the 
‘Heiress,’ Trappanti, Mungo, First Grave¬ 
digger, (Jibbet m the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
Diggory in ‘All the World’s a Stage,' Colonel 
Oldboy in the ‘ School for Fathers,’ Obe- 
diah in the ‘ Committee,’ Moneytrap in the 
‘ Confederacy,’LauncelotGobho, Doctor Bi- 
lioso (an original port) in Cobb’s ‘ Doctor and 
Apothecair,'25 Oct. 1788, Gardiner in ‘King 
Henry VIII,’ OUvet (an original part) iu 
Cumrarlond’s ‘Impostors,’26 Jan. 1789, Jlor- 
tholo in ‘Follies of a D^,’Muckworm in 
‘Honest Yorkshireman,’ 'Tottchstone, Pistol 
in ‘ King Henry V,' Booze in ‘ Belphegor,’ 
Solomon in the ‘ Quaker,’ Thurio in ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Old Hardcastle, and 
Mawworm. He was on 16 April 1700 the 
orimnal Endless in ‘No Song no Supper,’ 
and on 1 Jan, 1791 the original Yuseph in 
Cobh’s ‘Siege of Belgrade.’ 

When Drury Lane was demolished Suett 
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in 1791-2 accompanied the company to the 
Haymarket Opera-house, -where during two 
seasons he played many insignificant original 
parts, besides impearing as Sancho in ‘ Love 
makes a Man,’ Tipkin in the * Tender Hus¬ 
band,’ Thrifty in the ‘Cheats of Seapin,’ Old 
Oobfao, Foresight in ‘Love for Love,’ Sir 
Felbc Tkiendly in the ‘ AOTceahle Suiprise,’ 
and Label (an original part) in Hoare’s ‘ Prize’ 
on 11 March 1793. On 29 June he made, as 
the original Whimmy in O'Keeffe’s ‘London 
Hermit,’ his first traceable appearance at the 
little house in the Haymarket. A winter 
season at the same house under Oolmon fol¬ 
lowed, and Suett, besides playing Obedioh 
Iftim and Bullock, was on 1 Oct. 1793 the 
first Apathy in Morton’s ‘ OhUdren in the 
'V^oodg’wd on 10Dec. the firstDicl^ Gossip, 
a barber, in Hoare’a ‘ My GrandmotW.’ On 
the reimening of Drury Lane in the roring of 
1794 Suett played a Witch in ‘ Macbeth/ 
and was on 8 May 1794 the original Jabal, 
a part in which he scored highly, in Oum- 
berlond’s ‘ Jew.’ In Kemble’s ‘ Lodoiska,’ on 
9 June, he was the first Yorbel. 

Suett remained at Drury Lane until his 
death, although he appeared each summer 
down to 1803 at the Haymarket. His parts 
were mainly confined to Shakespearean 
clowns and other characters principally be¬ 
longing to low comedy. Some few might 
perhaps be put in another category. The 
Shakespearean parts assigned him mcluded 
Clo-wn in ‘ Measure for Measure,' Polonius, 
Peter in ‘ Borneo and Juliet,’ Dogbeiw, Trin- 
culo. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Shallow 
in the ‘Meriy Wives of Windsor.’ Other 
rdles of interest were Don Pedro in the 
‘Wonder,’ Don Jerome in the ‘Duenna,* 
Crabtree, Antonio in ‘ Pollies of a Day,’ 
Silky in the ‘ Boad to Buin,’ Don Monued 
in ‘ She would and she would not,’ and Sir 
Bohert Bramble in the ‘Poor Gentleman.’ 
Out of many orlg^ol parts taken between 
1794 and 1805 the following deserve record: 
Eobin Gray in Arnold's ‘ Auld Eobin feay,’ 
Haymarket, 29 July 1794; Weazel in Cum¬ 
berland’s ‘ Wheel of Poitone,’ Drury Lane, 
28 Feb. 1795; Fustian in the younger Col- 
man’s ‘ New Hoy at the Old Market,’ Hay¬ 
market, 9 June 1796. In the famous pro¬ 
duction at Drury Lane of Colman’s ‘Icon 
Chest,’ 12 March 1790, Suett was Samson. 
In the ‘WiB’byEeynolds, 19 April 1797, 
he was Bealize. Bis great oi^inal part of 
Daniel Dowlas, alien Lord Duberly, was 
played at the Haymarket on 16 July 1797. 
On 24 May 1799 at Drury Lane he played 
Diego, a short comic part, on the first ap¬ 
pearance of Sheridan’s Pizarro, and nearly 
damned the piece; the part was promptly 


cancelled. On 1 Feb, 1800 Suett was,t! 
Drury Lane, the first Baron Pifflehergin’o! 
Age to-moiTOW,’ adapted from Kotzdbuelj 
T. Dibdin; on 16 July, at the Haymaika 
the first Steinberg in 0. Kemble’s 'Points 
Honour;’ and on 2 Sept, the first Depso 
Bull in the ‘ Eeview' of Arthur GriffeiJtsi 
(George Cohnan the younger). On 24 Pel 
1801, at Drury Lane, he was the oriemi. 
Dominlgue in Holcroft’s adaptation ‘Ph! 
and Dumb.’ On 10 June 1805 he played at 
Drury Lane Lampedo in the ‘Honeymooii,' 
the last part in which his name canbetnuiei 
He died on 6 July at a small public-honsey 
Denzell Street, Clare Market, end was bmjfj 
in St. Paul’s churdword, on the north aids 
A sou, Theophilus Suett, was a good nm. 
cian, and was cast for Samson in ' The Iioa 
Chest’ at Oovent Garden on 23 April W. 
The part, ho-wever, was taken by his fetiw, 
who appears to have made on that occadoa 
his only appearance at that house. 

Suett followed in thewakeof WilliamPfc ’ 
sons (1786-1796) [q. v.] A story is told tint 
Parsons, being unwell, could not play I'l 
part of Aldeiman Uniform in Miles Peta 
Andrews’s ‘Dissipation,'which had beencoa- 
manded by the long. On being told of tiii 
fact, George 111 said that Suett would be.aUt 
to play it. This Suett did with so much sno' 
cess that he became the ‘ understudy’ of 
sons, whose delicate health furnished ilia 
with many opportunities. Suett was not ifr 
cepted os the equal of Parsons. In a lib. 
fashion Charles Mathews, who succeedeil 
Suett, -was held his inferior. Suett, howsm, > 
was not difficult to imitate, and Mathen^ 
frequently caught his tone. Among Suelfi. 
best parts were MoU Flagon, Tipple, Apa% | 
Did^ Gossip, the drunken Forter in ‘Fea J 
dal Times/ and Weazel in Oumbetlaud'i' 
‘Wheel or Fortune.’ The last was m«d| 
admired by Kemble, who, discussing Suett’i it 
death, said to Kelly: ‘Penruddockhaa lotf 
a powerful ally in Suett; 1 have actedtlii| 
part with many Weozels, and good om 
too, but none of them could work up aif 
passions to the pitch Suett did; he nadi 
comical, impertinent way of thrusting isi 
head into my face, which called forth all m; J 
irritable sensations’ (GBjrasx,vii.664). Suett 
depended a good deal upon make-np,at -whicl 
he was an ad.ept. He was ^ven to disUnV 
ing his features, and saying more thon-mt 
allotted him. Hozlitt him ‘ the ddigl^ 

fnl old croaker, the everlasting Dicky . 
of the stage.’ O’Keeffe declared that hemt | 
‘the most natural actor of his time,’ sail 
Leigh Hunt speaks of him as ' the very psp S 
Bonification of weak whimsicality, 
laugh like a peal of giggles/ It is, hsv* 
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ever, on the praise of Lamb that Suett a 
reputation rests. Lamb declares him 'the 
Kobin Goodfello w of the stn:fe. He came in to 
trouble all things -with a -welcome perplexity, 
himself no -whit troubled for the matter. He 
was known, like Puck, by his note, Ha! 
ha I ha I” sometimes deepening to “Ho! 
ho! ho 1” . . . Thousands of hearts yet re¬ 
spond to the chuckling 0 La! of Hickey 
Suett. . . He drolled upon the stock of these 
two syllables richer than the cuckoo. . . 
Shakespeare foresaw him when he framed 
his fools and jesters. They hare all the true 
Suett stamp, a loose and shambling gait, a 
slippery tongue, this last the ready midwife 
to a without-pain delivered jeat, in. -words 
light as air, venting truths deep as the 
centre, with idlest rhymes tagging conceit 
when busiest, singing with Lear in “The 
Tempest,” or Sir Toby at the huttery-hatcL’ 

Suett, who lived latterly at Chelsea, was 
fond of low company, and used to spend 
much time in public-houses. He was a good 
singer and stoiy-teUer in social circles. His 
hreakfast-table was always garnished with 
bottles of turn and brandy, and he frequently 
used, it is said, to qualify himself for h& 
work on the stage by getting drunk. Stories 
told concerning Suett’s -wit are not convinc¬ 
ing. He played, however, with some humour 
upon his own follies and vices, 

The Mathews collection of pictures in the 
Qarriok Club has three portraits of Suett by 
HewUde—one in ordinary dress, a second as 
Endless in ‘ Ho Song no Supper,'ancl a third as 
Fustian in ' Sylvester Hangeiwood’ to the 
Dangerwood of Bannister. A portrait by 
Dewilde, engraved by Oa-wthome, is in the 
National Art Library, South Kensington. 

[Gencst’s Account of the English Stage; Gil¬ 
liland’s Dramatic Mirror; Oxberry'sDramatic 
Biography; 3Iontbly Mirror, various yeais; 
Georgian £r.a; Eelly'sBeminiscences; O'Keefie's 
Becoilections; Lamb's Essays; Leigh Hunt’s 
Dramatic Essays; Hazlitt's Dramatic Essays; 
ClarkHnssell’sBepresentative Actors; Marshal's 
Cat. of Engraved National Portraits; Doran's 
Annals of the Stage, ed. Low; Thespian Diet.; 
Tate AVilkinson's Wandering Patentee; Ma¬ 
thews’s Table Talk.] J. K. 

SinPFEIiD or SUTHFELD, "WALTEH 
(d. 12ii7), who is also called Walteb Cai>- 
THOSP, bishop of Norwich, was a nati-ve of 
Norfolk, and studied at ^e univeraiby of 
Paris, where he was 'regens in decretis.’ 
He was elected bishop of Norwich towards 
the end of 1243, but Hemw HI -withheld his 
assent till 9 Jnly 1244, hoping to prevent 
the translation of -the firmer Bishop William 
de Baleigh [q, v.] He -was confirmed by 
Boniface, the elect ef Cauterhuty, at St. 
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Albans the same year, and consecrated at 
Norwich by Fulk Basset, bishop of London 
on 19 Feb, 1245 (Siubbs, Jleff. Saar. Angl, 
p. 41; Mstx. Fanis, iv. 261,378; Am. Mon, 
ii. 336, i. 166). Soon afterwards he went to 
the Homan curia at Lyons, returning about 
41arch 1246 (Matt. Pabis, ir. 535). Suffeld 
reached the sermon at Westminster on 
3 Oct. 1247, when the vase containing the 
holy blood was brought thither by the 
He attended the parliament at London in 
February 1248, and in the foUowmg Octo¬ 
ber went to the papal court, whence about 
a year later he returned with ' a shameful 
privilege for extortingmoney in his bishopric’ 
(ib. iv, 6^, V. 6, 36, 80). He was one of 
the bishops who attended the meeting at 
Dunstable on 24 Feb. 1251 to protest against 
the archbishop’s right of visitation, _ Suffeld 
attended the parliament at London In April 
1253, when the king promised to observe the 
charters. At the end of the year he was 
appointed by the pope to collect the tenth 
of ecclesiastical property which had been 
granted to the king. He was busy with, this 
during all the subsequent year, and the new 
valuation of ecclesiastical property -which 
was made under his direction was known 
as the ‘Norwich taxation,’and became the 
basis of nearly oU later clerical asscssmenti 
(ib. V. 451, vi. 296; Ann. Mon. i, 328,363-4, 
iu. 191). 

Suffeld died at Colchester on 19 May 
1237, and was buried in Norwich Cathedru, 
Miracles are said to have been worked at 
his tomb, for in a time of iiimine he bad 
given aU his plate and treasure for the use 
of the poor (Matt. Pasis, v. 638). He 
founded the hospital of St. Mary aud St. 
Giles at Norwich for poor priests and 
scholars {Cal. Papal Begisteys, i. 312), and 
built the lady-chapel of the cathedm. A 
synodiri constitution and some statutes of 
Im are printed in WilMns’s ‘Concilia,’ i. 
708, 731. A document, 'De potestate 
arcniepiscopi Cantuariensis in prioiiatu Can- 
tuBiiensi,’ which was drawn up by Suffeld, 
is printed in Wharton’s ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ 1. 
174-5. There are two of his letters in the 
addilamenta to Matthew Paris's ‘ Chronica 
Mmora,’ vi. 231-2. The substance of his 
will is given at length, by Blomefield in his 
‘History of NorfoUc.’ Has bequests in¬ 
cluded one to the scholars of Oxford, 
William de Oelthorp, his ne^ew, was his 
heir, 

[Matthew Paris's Ann. Hbnast. and Flores 
Historiorum, Cotton De Episcopis Notwicenu- 
bus (all three in Bolls Ser.); Blomefield'e Hist, 
of Norfolk, iiL 436-92; Wharton's Anglia Sacra; 
Tanner's ffibl. Brib-iffib. p. 700 .] C. L, K. 
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SUFFIELD, tWrd Babow. [See Hab- 
BOED, Edivabj), 1781-18S6.] 

SUFFIELD, ROBERT RpDOLPH 
(1821-1891), successively Dominican friar 
and Unitarian minister, sou of George Suf- 
field, a member of an old Roman catholic 
family in Norfolk, and his -wife, Susan Tulley 
Bowen, "was bom on 6 Oct. 1821 at Vevey, 
Switzerland, and was baptised there as a catho¬ 
lic by a lay relative, though on the return of 
the&milyto England he was baptised again, 
for legal purposes, in his own parish church, 
St. PeterX Mancroft, Norwich, on 27 Dec. 
1821. He neverwent to school, but accom¬ 
panied his parents in their travels in Eng¬ 
land and on the continent. In 1841 he was 
admitted a commoner of Peterhouse, Cam¬ 
bridge, being at that time a member of the 
established church (cf. Life, p. 08). After 
a residence of less tnan two years he left the 
university, and became a communicant in 
the Roman catholic church (cf. Five Letten 
on a Conversion to Itoman Catholicism, 1873, 

. 11). He spent some time at St. Cuth- 

erb’s College, Ushaw, and than entered the 
seminaty of St. Sulpice in Paris, where he 
had Hyacinths Loyson for a fellow-student. 
On the outbreak of the revolution in 1848 
he returned to Ushaw, end on 25 Aug. 1850 
he was ordained priest. 

After a year’s experience of parochial work 
at Sedgeneld and Thornley, Suilield joined 
a community of secular priests who had 
established themselves at St. Ninian’s, near 
Wooller, and placed missions in every part 
of the United Kingdom. In 1868 he was 
stationed at St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-upou- 
TynSj and while there he revived the old 
Enghsh custom of coUecting 'Peter's ^ence’ 
for the pope. He joined the Dotmnicon 
order at‘Woodchester on 21 Sept. 1860, and 
a year later he pronounced the solemn vows. 
For two years after this he was ennged in 
parochial duties at Kentish Town, London. 
His zeal and activity caused him to be 
greatly esteemed by the members of the 
Roman catholic church throughout the 
United Kingdom. With the assistance of 
Father 0. F. R. Palmer, he compiled the 
well-known manual of devotions published 
anonymously in 1862 under the title of 
‘The Crown of Jesns.’ In 1863 ha returned 
to Woodchester, and was anointed parish 
priest, master of the lay brothers, and guest- 
master. About this period he instituted 
*Our Lady’s Guard of Honour,’ or ‘Per¬ 
petual Rosoty.' In 1866 he issued ‘ The Do¬ 
minican Tertiary's Guide,’ also compiled in 
collaboration with Father Palmer, and in 
Februwy 1868 he delivered at West Hartle¬ 


pool a lecture on ' Fenianism and the Bii 
lish People,’ which was published jiermin 
superiorum. Subsequently he was statioMi 
at Husbands Bosworth in Lelcesteiaiiin 
(10 Oct. 1868). Doubts had at this tine 
arisen in his mind os to the truth of tb 
Roman catholic doctrine, and, after a cone- 
spondence with the Rev. Jamps Martineauih 
withdrew on 10 Aug. 1870 from his order uj 
the church. A few months later he eeUIti 
down as a Unitarian minister at Oroj^ 

In 1874 he published ' The Vatican DecHB 
and the “ Expostulation ” [of Mr. GlodstoM, 
entitled “ The Vatican Decrees in their Be«p 
ingon Civil AUegiance He leftCroydoj 
in 1877, and in P6brnaiy’1879 he undertocl 
the charge of the Unitarian Free Chun^u 
Reading, where he remained till his death(» 
18 Nov. 1891. His remains wers cremetid 
at Woking. He married, on 7 Deo. 1871, lie 
eldest daughter of Edward Bramlsy, ton 
clerk of Sheffield. 

[Life (anon.), London, 1808, 8vo, written 
thaJRev. Charles Hargrove, Unitarian ministers 
Leeds, and previously a Dominican friar; TimtA 
IS Nov. 1891; Sunday Sun, 16Nov. 1891.] T.C. 

SUFFOLK., Dukes ok. [See Poue, Wit- 
EiAM BE lA, first Duke, 1890-1460} Pini, 
Johk db u, secoudDuKE,1442-1491; Bras* 
DOW, Chaedes, first Dukd of the Brento 
line, a, 1646; Bbawdow, Hewbt, second 
D UKB, 1536-1661; Brawdow, OHABDia, third , 
Duke, 1637 ?-1661i Qbet, Hewez, d.l66i] , 

SUFFOLK, Duohesb ok. [SeeBiam S 
Oatkaeiwe, 1620-1680.] 

SUFFOLK, Eaels ok. [See Uiroitu 
Robeet db, first Eaee, 1298-1M9; UrroBi) s 
WiLUAM BE, second Eaed, 1839P-1882i : 
Pole, Miohael bb la, first Earl of the Polo ; 
family, 1330 P-1889; Pole, Miohabedbla, • 
second Eabe, 1861 P-1416; Pole, Edhdot 
DB LA, 1472 P-1618 1 Howard, Thomas, first 
Earl of the Howard family, 1561-1026; Ho> 
WARD, Theophilub, Second Earl, 1684-163); 
Howard, Jambs, third Earl, 1619-1688.] 

SUFFOLK, OouwTESs ok. [See Howabu 
Hewrietta, 1681-1707.] 

SUGDEN,EDWARD BURTENSHAW. 
Barow St. Leowaeds (1781-1876), lord 
chancellor, second son of Richard Sugden, 
hairdresser, of Duke Street, Westminster,hf 
his wife, Oharlotte Burtenshaw, was hom on 
13 Feb. 1781, From a private school ho 
passed at once into a conveyancer's chambers, 
and was admitted on 16 Sept. 1802 a student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the 
bar, aftertwoyeors of practiceas a certificate^ 
conveyancer, on 23 Nov, 1807, was electeda 
bencher on 23 Jan, 1823, and treasurer is 
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1836, THiile he was still Lelow the har he 
laid the foundation of his success in life by his 
•Practical Treatise of the Law of Vendors 
and Purchasers of Estates,’ London, 1605, 
fevo, a work which became the standard 
tettbook on its subject; it reached a four¬ 
teenth edition in lbU2, 

Upon his call Sugden united court with 
chamber practice, and was soon retained, as 
a matter of course, in all cases of importance, 
whether in the common law or the chancery- 
courts, which turned on the construction of 
wills or deeds. His profound knowledge of 
the techniq^ue of conveyancing is displayed in 
Lis ‘ Practical Treatise of Powers,’ London, 
180^, 8vo fSth edit, 1661), and his learned 
edition of Gilbert’s' Law of Uses and Trusts’ 
[Gilbeet, Sin GEormix or Jeeeeax], His 
iligence was unremitting,hiamastery of his 
speciality uiirivaUed, his physical strength 
prodigious. Already, in 1817} he held a com¬ 
manding position at the bar, and in Hilary 
term 1822 Lord Eldon conferred upon him 
the then very rare distinction of a silk gown. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to enter 
parliament he was returned in the tory inte¬ 
rest on 20 Feb. 1828 for Weymouth and Hel- 
comhe Regis, Dorset, which seat ha retained 
on his appointment to the office of solicitor- 
general, when he was knighted, 4 June 1829, 
and at the general election of August 1830. 

In the House of Commons Sugden carried 
some minor, but useful measures, chiefiy 
relating to the law of trusts and wills, vis. 

1 Will. IV, CO. 36, 40, 46, 47, 60, 65, and 

2 Will. IV, 0 . 68, 6, and 6 Will. IV, cc. 
16,17 {Sir E. B. Sugden's Aeti, ed. Atkinson, 
Loudon, 1830, Svo). A strong protestant, he 
gave a reluctant support to catholic emanci¬ 
pation as a political necessity; but in the 
debate on the Clare election (18 ilay 1829) 
he advocated the exclusion of O'Connell from 
the house. On the formation of Earl Grey’s 
administration he was succeeded as solicitor- 
general (201707.1830) by Sir William Homs 
[q. V.] ; nor did he again take minor office. In 
the parliament of 1831-3 he represented St. 
Hawes, Cornwall, after which he was without 
a seat until 1837, when he was returned, 
24 July, for Ripen, Yorkshire. The elevation 
of Brougham to the woolsack Sugden viewed 
with the disgust natural to a consummate 
lawyer, and vented his spleen in apeculiarly 
hitter bon mot. ‘ If,’ he said, ‘ the lord chan¬ 
cellor only knew a little law, he would know 
a little of everything.’ He hod no faith in 
Brougham’s projects for the reform of the 
compUcated system of which Brougham un¬ 
derstood BO little. He was vexed by his appa¬ 
rent inattention in court. While Sugden was 
discoursing of such matters as tainmla juris 
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or the doctrine of springing uses, the lord 
chancellor sometimes seemed to he writing 
letters or an article for the ‘Edinburgh Re¬ 
view,’ or perusing papers dLconnected with 
the case. On one such occasion Sugden fairly 
lost patience and paused in bis argument until 
Brougham, hardly raising hLs eyes from his 
papers, bade him continue. An altercation 
then ensued, Sugden complaining that the 
lord chancellor £d not give him his atten¬ 
tion, and Brougham replying that he was 
merelv signing formal documents, and that 
Sir Edward might as well object to his 
taking snuiF or blowing his nose. In the 
end Sugden eat down, having administered 
a reproof which, though treated for the time 
with nonchalance, was not whoUy lost upon 
the chancellor. Less discreet was an at¬ 
tempt which he made to cmbinuss the 
chancellor in parliament. Brougham had 
conferred, provisionally, as it afterwards 
appeared, a certain chancery sinecure upon 
his brother. Sugden asked a pointed ques¬ 
tion on the subject in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Incensed at what he not unnaturally 
deemed a malignant insinuation of jobbery, 
Brougham made a veiled attack upon Sugden 
in the House of Lords, in a style “o pecnliorly 
offensive that it was impossible for the 
House of Commons to ignore it (25-27 July 
1832). Feeling that he had gone too far. 
Brougham afterwards offered Sugden a place 
on the exchequer bench, and, when he de¬ 
clined It, made him a private apology, which, 
being at once accepted, laid the basis of a 
durable friendship {Mxsreprmnfations in 
Campbell!s Lives ofLyndhwst and Brougham 
corrected by Lord St. Leonards, 1809, Svo). 

Sugden held the great seal of Irekud in 
Sir Robert Peel's first administration, being 
sworn of the privy council on 16 Dec. 
1834. The advent of a stranger was at first 
resented by the Irish bar; hut, though his 
tenure of office was of the briefest—the go¬ 
vernment feu in April 1835—Ms great 
judicial qualities were soon cordially appre¬ 
ciated, and his departure was viewed with 
regret. On the question of mivilege involved 
in the case of Stockdale v, Hansard, Sugden, 
in supporting the jurisdiction of the queen’s 
bench (17 June lw9, 7 Feb., 5 Hareh 1840), 
only expressed the general sense of thelegM 
profession [see Desmast, Titovas, first Lobp 
DEN aiAS], He again held the great seal 
of Ireland in Feel’s second administration 
(S Oct, 1841-July 1846), during which, 
eriod he conferred on chancery suitors the- 
oon of a systematic code of procedure. By- 
cancelling the commissions of certain magi¬ 
strates who had coimtenonced the agita¬ 
tion for repeal of the -union, he gave great 
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offence to the nationalist party j but his | 
action Tvas sustained in paibanient by Wel¬ 
lington and LyndhuTBt (14 J uly 1840). Sug¬ 
den moved at a county meeting held at 
Epsom on 17 Dee. 1850 a resolution pro¬ 
testing against the so-called papal aggres¬ 
sion! but othei"wise took little pert in pub¬ 
lic life during the administration of Lord 
John EusseU, On Lord Derby's accession to 
power, he succeeded Lord Truro on the wool¬ 
sack (4 March 1852), having been appointed 
lord chancellor 27 Fob., and raised to the 
peerage (1 March) as Baron St. Leonards 
of Slaughom, Sussex. His tenme of office, 
which was marked by the passing of measures 
in amendment of the law of wills, trusts, 
lunacy, and chancery and common-law pro¬ 
cedure (16 and 10 Viet. co. 24, 48, 65,76, 
80, 87), was cut short within the year by 
the fall of the government (20 Dec. 1862). 

St. Leonards declined efnee an the return 
of his party to power, in February 1868, but 
continued for many years to take an active 
port in the judicial deliberations of the House 
of Lords and privy council. Within hislimita 
he as nearly os possible realised the ideal of 
an infallible oracle of law. His judgments, 
always delivered with remarkable readiness, 
were veiy rarely reversed, and the opinions 
expressed in his textbooks were barmy less 
authoritative. As a law reformer he did ex¬ 
cellent work in the cautious and tentative 

S irit dictated by his nature and training. 

e would deserve to be had in grateful 
remembrance were it only for the abolition 
of the absurd rule which, before 1852, 
annually defeated a host of wills for no 
better reason than that the testator had not 
placed his signature precisely at the foot of 
the document. His Last legidative achieve¬ 
ment was the measure in further amendment 
of the law of trusts passed iu 1869, and 
commonly known as Lord St, Leonards’ Act 
(22 and 23 Viet. c. 35). 

His last years were divided between his 
country seat, Tilgate Forest Lodge, Slaughom, 
Sussex, and his villa, Boyle Form, Thames 
Ditton, where he died on 29 Jan. 1876. The 
mysterious disappearance of his will, which 
he had made some years before his death, 
occasioned a lawsuit which established the 
admissibility of secondary evidence of the 
contents of such a document in the abseuce 
of a presumption that the testator had de¬ 
stroyed it ammo reaocandi (Jarman on Wilh, 
i. 124). 

St. Leonards was LL.D, (Cambridge, 
1835) and D.O.L. (Oxford, 186.3), high 
steward of Iung3ton-on-ThameB,and deputy- 
lieutenant of Sussex. An engraved portrait 
of his singularly refined features, from a 


drawing by his daughter, OharlottaSn^ 
is at Lincoln’s Inn. ^ 

He married, on 23 Deo. 1808, 'WiaifiM 
(d. 19 May 1861), only child of John Em* 
by whom he had seven sons and seven dS 
ters. He was succeeded iu the title 
grandson, Edward BurtenshawSugdaj,)!, 
present Lord St. Leonards. 

Besides the works mentioned above, 
Leonards was author of the following tia 
tisea and minor pieces, all of wMcE vea 
published at London: 1. 'A Series ofLeija, 
to a Man of Property on the Sale, Porchiie, 
Lease, Settlement, and Devise m Estttn 
1809,2nd edit. 6vo; Srd edit. 1816. 2. 
Cursory Inquiry into the Expediency ri it. 
pealing the Annuity Act and raising ^ 
Legal Bate of Interest,’ 1812, 8vo. 3, q 
Letter to Sir Samuel HomiUy on the liti 
Decisums upon the Omiseion of the vm 
«S igned” iu the Attestation to Instrunieiti 
executing Powers, audonthBAotforantsag. 
ing the Laws in that xeepect,’ 1814, Sn 
4. ‘ Considerations on the Ilate of Ihtene 
and on Bedeemable Annuities,’ 1816, Sto, 
Srd edit. 1817. 6. ‘A Letter to Cbatk 

Butler, Esq., on the Doctrine of piesuniq 
a Surrender of Terms assigned to atteudtbi 
Inheritance,’ 1819, 8vo. 6. ' A Letter (i 
John ‘Williams, Esq., M.P., in reply to Iu 
Observations upon the Abuses of the Com 
of Chancery,’ 1825, Bvo. 7. ‘ A Letter n 
James Hump^eys, Esq., on his Proposslti 
repeal the Laws of Heel Property ari 
substitute a Hew Code,’ 1826, 8vo. 8. ‘Ej- 
tracts &om the Acts of Parliament lektia; 
to the Oaths to be token by the Memlies 
of the Imperial Parliament,’ 1829, Sts 
9. ' Speech delivered in the House of Ceia- ‘ 
mons, 16th December 1880, upon the Cotut 
of Chancery,’ 1831, 8vo. 10. ‘Ohservetiem 
on a General Begmter,’ 1834,8vo. 11. ‘A 
Letter to the Bight HomyiscountMelbaania 
on the Present State of the Appellate Jum- 
diction of the Court of Chancery and Honae 
of Lords,’ 1835, 8vo. 12. * Treatise on the 
Law of Property as administered by the ^ 
House of Lords,’ 1849, 8vo, 13. ' Essay ei j 
the Hew Statutes relariug to Limitations ot ^ 
Time, Estates Tad, Dower, Descent, Opecfr 
I tion of Deeds,’ &o,, 186% 8vo; Snd e& 

I (enlarged, with title * A Ihraotioiil Ixeatia 
I on the New Statutes relating to Property'], 
1862, 8vo. 14. ’Shall we l^gister ont 
Deeds ? ’ 1862, 8vo. 16. 'Impiovements is 
the Administration of the'Law,’ 1852, Sm 
16, ‘ Life Peerages; substance of Speech in 
the House ofLordeon? Feb. 1^6,’ 17.'New 
Law Courts and the Funds of the Suitors sE 
the Court of Ohaacery,' 1861,8vo. 18. ‘ A 
Handy Book on Property Lew, in a seri« 
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0 : Letter?,’ 1S53, Svo ; Sth edit. 18C9. 
ly. ‘ Barnnies by Tenure: Speech in the 
Hoiue of Lords, ’-'6 Feb. 1801, on the Claim 
to the Barony of Berkeley,' 1961, 8to. 
120. ‘ Case of th'e Alexandra: Speech in the 
House of Lords, 6 April 1864.’ 21. ‘Ob¬ 
servations on an Act for amending the Law 
of Auctions of Estates,’ 1867, 8vo. His 
decisions are i^orted—the Irish by Lloyd, 
G' lold, Drury, Warren, Jones, and Latouche; 
the English byDe Gex, Hacnaghten and 
Gordon, Clark and Moore. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1713-1886; Lincoln's 
Inn Keg.; G-. E. C[otaynB]’s Complete Peerage; 
Burke's Peerage; Times, 18 Dec. 1830, 30 Jon. 
1873; LawTimes, 8 Feb. 1873: Solieitors'Jonr- 
dA, 6 Feb. 1875; Ann. Beg. 18.52 ii. 343,1873 
ii. 131, 183; Vendors Pniebasers, 14th 
edit, preface; London Cazette, 23 June 1839; 
Enrke’s Hist, of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland; 
Han-urd's Farl. Deb. new ser. xxi. et seq.; 
Lords'Jonm. Ixn. iv. 35; Greville’s ^lemoirs 
Geo. IV and ‘Will. IV, ii. 312, ill. 22, 178, 231, 
234; Legal Observer, zi. 133; Law Mag. new 
ser. zviii. 39; Solicitors’ Journal and Bepoiter, 
ziii. 423, ziz. 250, 259; Hardy’s Memoirs of 
Lord Langdale, i. 419 ; Lord Campbell’s Life, 
ed. Hardcastle, ii. 231; Bronghams Autobio- 
gr.iphy, iii. 428; Martin’s Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst,p.406; Amould’sMemoir of LonlDenman, 

i. 382; Nash's Life of Lord Westbury; Croker 
Papers, ed. Jennings, iii. 353; Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s Coimts and Cabinets of Will. IV and Viet. 

ii. 404; Blackwood’s Mag. February 1838.1 

J. M. E. 

SmDBERT (d. 718), apostle of the 
Frisians, was one of the twelve missionaries 
sent by St. Egbert to work in Northern 
Europe, He went to Frisia in 690, and was 
so successM that he was chosen bishop and 
sent to England for consecration, which he 
received at the hands of St. Wilfrid on 
29 June 603. His see as regionary bishop 
of Frisia was at Dorostadium, now Wijk- 
bij-Dunrstede, on the Bbine. He preached 
among the Bructeri in Westphalia; h ut when 
they were subdued by the Sazons he repaired 
to l^epin of Heiistal, and from him and his 
wife Pleotrudis he received the island ‘In 
litore,' or Eaiserswerth, near DUsseldorf. 
Here he built a monaste^, and died in 713. 
In the old Stiftsldrche hm relics are shown 
in a shrine of the thirteenth century. He 
appears to have kept up a taste for classical 
learning, for a fine copy of Livy, probably 
of the fifth century, now in the Vienna 
Boyal Library, was u bis possession. 

S he life of him attributed to Marchelmus, 
aicellinus (Surius, Acta Sanctomm, ii. 3, ed, 
Venice, 1581), is a spurious production of a much 
later time. See Diekampf’s Hist. Johrbacb, ii. 
272, and Haddan and Stubbs’s CouncUs, iii. 223. 


Early in the tenth century St, Badbod, bishop 
of Utrecht, preached a sermon on Snidbeir, 
wbioli is extant. Acta 3S. BolUnJ. 1 M.iroh, 
p. 67; Breda, Hist. Ecclta. t,d. Plummer (where 
the various spellings of the name are given); 
PaleoHT. See. plate 1S3 (frum the Vienna Livy); 
Alcuin’s De Sanctis Ebor. v. 1073; Buu'iuet, 
ii. 641; Diet. Cbr, Biogr. and authorities 
quoted.] M. B, 

' SULOABD or SULGARD (/. 1073), 

' chronographer, probably of Norman origin, 
was a monk of Westminster in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. He wrote a history 
of the monastery, which he dedicated to the 
Abbot Vitolis (1072-1082). Two c^ies are 
extant among the Cottonian MSS. (litus A. 
viii. S. 1-60 and Faustina A. iii. 11 seq.) 
A passage fiom the latter manuscript is 
printed in Bugdale’s ' Monasticon.’ Gudin 
ascribes to Sulcard a chronicle by William 
of Malmesbury. Alost collection of general 
history, sermons, and letters is also ascribed 
to Sulcard. When Henry III rebuilt the 
Westminster monastery, he moved the bones 
of Sulcard to the south side of the entry to 
the old chapter-house, and put up a marble 
tomb with au inscription, of which the last 
two lines were: 

Abbas Edyynus et Snleardns cenobita; 

Sulcaidns major e-t; Dens assit eia. 

According to Fits there was in his day a 
stone to be seen at Westminster bearing the 
inscription: 

Sulcordns monaebns et chionograpbus. 

[Dart’s Hist, of Westminster Abbey; Pits, De 
lilnstr. Anglim Script.] M. B. 

SULLEN, SULGBN (the old Welsh 
form), or SULGENUS (1011-10911, bishop 
of St. David’s, was bom of a good (perhaps 
clerical) family settled at Llanbadarn Fuwr 
in Cardiganshire in 1011. He studied In 
monastic schools in WaleSj^Ireland (where ha 
spent thirteen years), and Scotland, and then 
returned, with a great store of learning, to his 
native district, where he soon made a repu¬ 
tation as a teacher. The four sons born to 
him during this period, Rhy^farch [q. v._, 
Aithen, Daniel, and leuan, oecame (with 
the exception, possibly, of Artben) clerics 
like himself, and sebdars of tbe same type, 
In 1073. on tbe death of Bleiddud, Sulien 
was chosen bishop of St. David’s, but in 1078 
he resigned the office and betook himself 
again to his studies. On the death of his 
successor, Abraham, in 1080, he was per¬ 
suaded to become bishop once again, and 
in that capacity no doubt received William 1 
when that monarch visited St. David’s in 
1081. In 1086 he resigned a second time. 
He died on 1 Jan. 1091. ‘ Brut y Tywyso- 
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gion’ styles him ‘ the -wisest of Welshmen/ 
tmd refers to his circle of disciples. There 
is some manuscript evidence of the literary 
activity fostered By his school. It "was at 
his request that his son leuan wrote, shout 
1090, the transcript of Augustine’s ‘De Trini- 
tate/ extant in Corpus Ohristi CoUege, 0am- 
hridge MS. 199. Or the sons, Daniel became 
archdeacon of Powys (t?. 1127), and lenan 
arohpreshy ter of Llanhadam (d. 1137) j Ar- 
Ihen left'a son Henry (d. 1163), who was 
celebrated as a scholar. 

[Aunales Cambriie; Brat y Tywysogion and 
Brut y Saeson; Poem of lonan’s printed by 
Haddau and Srnbbs, Council*', i. 663-7; Archieo- 
logia CAmbrcssis, i. i. (1846), 117-25.1 

ir. B. Xi. 

SULIVAN, Sib BARTHOLOMEW 
JAMES (181(1-1890), admiral and hydi*o- 
CTapher, eldest son of Rear-admiral Thomas 
Ball Sulivan [q. v.], was horn at Tregew, 
near Falmouth, on 18 Nov. 1810. On 4 Sept. 
1823 he was entered at the Royal Naval 
CoUegw at Portsmouth, where he passed 
through the course -with distinction,and was 
appointed to the Thetis. In her, with Sir 
•Tohn Phillimoro [q. v.] and after-wards with 
Captain Arthur Batt Bingham, he remained 
till 1828, when the Thetis happening to 
come into Rio just as one of her former 
lieutenants, Robert Fitsroy [q. v.], was pro¬ 
moted to the command of the Beagle, Filz- 
roy obtained leave for Sulhan to go with 
him. In the end of 1829 he returned to 
England in the North Star, passed his ex¬ 
amination on 29 Dec., and on 3 April 1830 
-was promoted to the rani of lieutenant. In 
June 1831, at Fitsroy’s request, he was again 
appointed to the Beagle, and remained in 
her during the whole of that voyage so cele¬ 
brated in the annals of nautical and natural 
science. The Beagle returned to England 
in November 1836, and Sulivan, after a 
year’s rest, in the course of which he married, 
was appointed in December 1887 to the com¬ 
mand of the Fincher schooner, going out to 
the west coast of Africa; but a few -weeks 
later he was moved from her to the Arrow, 
and sent out to survey the Falkland Islands. 
His wife accompanied him, and the Chris¬ 
tian name of FiQkland given to his eldest 
son marks the belief of the family that he 
was the first British subject horn in the 
Falkland Islands. The Arrow came home 
in 1839, and on 14 May 1841 Sulivan was 
promoted to the rank of commander. 

In April 1642 Sulivan was appointed to 
the Philomel brig, in which he was sent out to 
continue the survey of the Falkland Islands 
during the summer months, and to return 
each winter to Rio. There, however, the 
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disturbed state of the country lendetelii 
necessary to consider the Philomel 
a ship of war than a surveying -re* 
although such surveys of the river as-if® 
practicable were made, and proved aft® 
wards of extreme value. In August IWJ, 
when the English and French squadaai 
were obliged to undertake hostile operotioai, 
Mrs. Sulivan and her family were seat hom^ 
and the Philomel formed part of the mat 
dron, under Captain Charles Hotham,-whi<i!i 
forced the passage of the Parana at Oili. 
gado on 20 Nov. 1846. In this and ell otha 
measures found necessary Sulivan acted u 
the pilot of the squadron, charting 01 CD^ 
reotiiwthe charts of the river asthey-irent 
on. His account of this short campaign, 
and of the action at Obligado, os -written at 
the time to Ms ivife (Zi/e, pp. 78-87), is tit 
best, almost the only one at all satisfactoir, 
that has yet been printed. 

In the early spring of 1846 Sulivan » 
turned to England, and in March wospu^iN 
by a commission dated back to 15 Net 
1845. In 1847 he was appoined supet- 
numerary to the Victory for surveyiag 
duties and to organise the docl^ard briga4, 
composed of the dockyard workmen, than 
enrolled and drilled ns a sort of militia. At 
this time, too, he paid great attention to tie 
formation of a naval reserve, his ideas on 
which were prominently brought forwaid 
ten years later, and seem to have formed tha 
basis of the present system (H. N. Sulivan 
in the Jmmdl of the It,U.S,I„ Octobei 
1897). Towards the end of 18-48, seeing 
no prospect of immediate employment, ha 
obtained three years’ leave of absence, and 
went with his whole family to the Falkland 
Islands, where he remained till 1851. On 
his way home in a merchant ship the cie-w 
mutinied, and till they were starved into 
submission the captain, the mate, and Suli- 
van worked the ship, going aloft and bring* 
ing her under easy saU. as a timely precau¬ 
tion. After a passage of ninety days they 
arrived at Liverpool. 

On the imminence of a war with Ru^s 
in tha beginning of 1864, Sulivan applied 
for a command; but his reputation as a su> 
vpyiug olficei stood in his way, and it was not 
till 25 July 1864 that he was appointed to 
the Lightning, a sm^l and feeble steamer, 
for surveying duties in the Baltic, and more 
especi^y in the gulfs oS Finland and 
Bothnia. It was thus distinctivelv as a sur¬ 
veying officer that he served in tbe Baltic 
during the campaigns of 1854 and 1855, in 
the course of wmch he reconnoitred and sur¬ 
veyed the approaches to Bomarstind and 
Sveahorg [see Napibe, Sib Ohjibles ; Dux- 
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^ip. IliCHiTtD SArxDEns''. and acom* 
p .ni* 1 his reports by sUjge-tiuiis as to the 
way m v,-hich the’e pliC^s mi^fht he at- 
t ao'i:>-d. « irpeations which were to some eT- 
t*-nt altt-rwards carried out. On 5 July 1P55 
he was nominated a O.B., and in December 
I'iTjQ was appointed ns the ‘ naval officer of 
the marine department of the board of 
trade,' which office he held till April 1863. 
Not having completed the necessary sea 
time, he was on 3 Deo. 1^63 placed on the 
retired list with the rank of reaisadmiral, 
and on his retirement from the board of 
trade in ISb.j settled at Bournemouth. On 
2 .Tone 1 ^60 he was made a K.C.B : he be¬ 
came a ice-admiral on 1 April 1870, admiral 
on 22 Jen. 1''77, and died on 1 Jan. I'OO. 

i^ulisan married.in January 18-37,a daugh¬ 
ter of Viee-.admiral .Tames Young, and by 
her had a large family, th** eldest of whom, 
James Young Falkland Sulivan, became a 
na', al officer. 

[H. Ji. ''I liv<.ti's Life and Letters of 'ir B,ir- 
tliolomow Jamts Snliv.in (ttiI'i a portrait); 
fiteuy's A’'uyd 3 a of the Adrentara and lieigle, 
vol. ii ] J. K. L. 

SULIVAN, THO^IAS B.YLL fliSO- 
1837), rear-admiral, horn on 6 Jan. 
was entered on the books of the Triumph, 
flagship of Lord Hood at Portsmuuth in 
17at'. He was afterwards borne on the 
honks of diifurent ships on the home station 
till the outbreak of the war of 1793, when 
he went out to the Jlediterranenn, and was 
a mid'hipman of the Southampton when 
she captured the Utile on 9 June 1706. He 
was afterwards in the Eoyal George, the 
flag-hip in the Channel, and on 26 April 
1797 was promoted to he a lieutenant of tho 
Queen Charlotte. In Hareh 1793 he was 
appointed to the Kite, brig, in which he con¬ 
tinued for seven years in the North Sea, 
Baltic, and Channel. In Hay 1708 he was 
in Sir Home Higgs Fopham’s expedition to 
destroy the locks on the Bruges canal [see 
PophIm, Sie Home Hiugs], and in Septem¬ 
ber 1803 was at the bombardment of Gran¬ 
ville. In May 1803 he was appointed to 
the Brisk, and on 26 Dec. to the Anson, 
frigate, with Captain Charles Lydiard, on 
the Jamaica station. In the Anson he 
took ]^rt in the capture of the Spanish fri¬ 
gate Pomona on 23 Aug. 1806 [see Bhis- 
BAEE, SiE CutBiEsl and again in the en- 
^gement with the Foudroyant, hearing the 
flag of Dear-admiral 'Willaumez, on 16 Sept. 
(Jakes, iv. 113-16). On 1 Jan. 1807 the 
Anson was one of the four frigates with 
Captain Charles Brisbane at the capture of 
Oorafoa, and for his services on this occa¬ 


sion Sulivan was promoted to he commander 
on 23 Feb. 1807. lie came home in the 
Anson, and was in h^r as a volunteer when 
she was lost, with C>iptain Lydiard and si.vty 
men, in Mount’s Bay on 27’ Dec. 1607. In 
January ls09 he was appointed chief agent 
of transports, and sailed for the Peninsula 
with reinforcements. In November he wa-, 
appointed to the Eclipse for a few months, and 
in February 1813 to the AVooIwich, in which 
he escoited Sir James Lucas Yeo [q.v.'with 
troops and supplies to Canada for service on 
the Lakes. On 6 Nov. iBlS the ship was 
wrecked in a hurricane on the north end of 
Derhuda, bnt without loss of life. Sulivan 
was honourably acquitted by the subsequent 
court-martial, and m the following February 
wa« appointed to the AVeaer, troopship, em¬ 
ployed on the American coast, and com¬ 
manded a division of lioats at the destruction 
of the United States flotilla in the Patuven*- 
on 22 Aug. 1814 (James, vi. 168-76). At 
the battle of Bkdenaburg 'see Cocoi>nM, 
feiH Geoegf. 1772-18.33; and Roas, Holeet] 
he commanded a diiision of seamen, and for 
his services in the expedition against New 
Orleans was advanced to post rank on 19 Uct. 
1814. On 4 June 1S1.3 he was nominated a 
O.B. After being on half-pay for many vears 
he was ^pointed in March 1833 to the Tala- 
vera at Portsmouth, and in November to the 
Stag, in which he served as commodore on 
the South American station till the spiing of 
1841. On 1 Oct. 1846 he was placed on the 
retired list, and died at Flushing, near Fal¬ 
mouth, on 17 Nov. 1867> On 19 Jlarch IbOS 
, Sulivan married Henrietta, daughter of Rear- 
admiral Barthomew James [q.v.l, and by her 
had fourteen children, four of whom entered 
the navv. The eldest sm, Sir Bartholomew 
James Sulivan, is noticed separately. 

[O’Byrne’s Xav. Biogr. Diet.; Jame-’s Kav. 
nut ; H, S SuUvan’s Life and Letters of Sir 
B. J. Sulivan, chap. i.; information from Suli- 
van's youngest son, Admir.il (reorge Lydiard 
Sulivan.] J. £. L. 

SULLIVAN. [See also O'Suxiivak.] 

SULLIVAN, ALEXANDER MolHTIN 
(1830-1684), Irish politician, second son of 
Daniel Sullivan of Dublin, was born in 1830 
at Bantry, on the south-west coast of Cork. 
He was the second of six sons, all of whom 
attained distinction in Iri^h public life, jour¬ 
nalism, and at the bar. He was educated in 
the local national school. During the great 
famine of 1846-7 Sdllivan was employed as 
a clerk in connection with the relief works 
started by the government. Deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the distress he then witnessed, 
he afterwards joined the Confederate Club 
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formed at Bantry in support of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the Young Irelanders, 
and was the organiser of the enthusiastic re¬ 
ception given by the totvn to “William Smith 
O’Brien in Ju^ 1848 during the insurgent 
leader’s tour of the southern counties. Early 
in 1853 Sullivan went to Dublin to seeh em¬ 
ployment as an artist. An exhibition of t^ 
arts and industries of Ireland was held in 
Dublin that year, and he was engaged to 
supply pencil sketches to the ‘Dublin Ex¬ 
positor,'a journal issued in connection with 
the exhibition. Subsequently he obtained 
a post as draughtsman in the Irish valua¬ 
tion office, and afterwards as reporter on the 
‘Liverpool Daily Post.’ 

In 1835 he returned to Dublin as assistant 
editor of the ‘ Nation,’ anationolist dail^aper 
founded hj Charles (now Sir Charles) Gavan 
Dufiyin 1848. Three years later heaucceeded 
CashelHoey as editor, hecoming also sole pro¬ 
prietor. A weekly paper, called ‘The Weeldy 
Kewsj’wassoonissued, also from the'Nation ’ 
office. In the summer of that year James 
Stephens laid the foundations of the fenian 
conspira^, of which the object was to esta- 
hlish an Wsh republic. The ‘ Nation,’ which 
favoured constitutional agitation, was per¬ 
haps the most powerful opponent that the 
movement had to contend with, ondSollivan, 
during the years that the fenian conspiracy 
retained a hold on the country—^ficom 1860to 
1870—was the oWect of the bitter enmity of 
its leaders. In 1866 on order for his assassi¬ 
nation was passed by a smaU majority at a 
fenian council meeting in Dublin; hut, not¬ 
withstanding his opposition to the conspiracy, 
he was highly respected by the rank and file, 
who made no attempt to execute the order. 
On 23 Nov. 1667 three Irishmen named 
Allen, LaxMn, and O’Brien, known as the 
‘Manchester Martjnrs,’ were executed in 
front of Salford gaol for the murder of a 
police-officer dur^ the rescue of two fenian 
leaders, Colonel !]^lly and Captain Deasy, 
and for an article on the executions whim 
appeared in, the ‘Weekly News’ Sulli¬ 
van was sentenced in February 1868 to six 
months’imprisonment, hut was released when 
half the term had expired. During’ his im¬ 
prisonment a committee was formra to pre¬ 
sent him with a national testimonial. He 
stopped the movement on his release, and 
a sum of 4001. which had been collected 
was appropriated, at his request, towards a 
statue of Henry Grattan, which now stands 
in College Green, Dublin, fronting the old 
houses of parliament. The site had been 
assigned by the town council in 1864 for 
a statue of the prince consort, but the pro¬ 
ject hod been defeated by Sullivan, who 


was at the time a member of the 
tion. 

Sullivan was present at the n 
meeting of conservatives, rmealas, 
fenians held in the BUton Bbtel, Iktiii 
on 19 May 1870, at which the hoaiM^ 
movement was initiated under the leaded 
of Isaac Butt [q. v.] He was returndl 
parliament as a home-ruler for coonb^ 
Louth at the general election of 1874. ^ 
maiden speech, which was delivei^gi 
20 March 1874, was praised foritsferridAi 
qnence and intellectual power by mesilm 
of all parties, and established his fame ut' 
debater in tbe House of Commons, Inl8i( 
he came to the conclusion that Butt's‘polnl 
of conciliation,’ which had then bees taj 
for five years, hod failed in producing m 
good legialative results for Ireland, and ni^ 
in the ‘ Nation ’ that the leadership of ih 
Irish party needed more vigour and m 
lance. The following year witnessed tluii. 
auguiation of Parnell^ ‘policy of obatott. I 
tion,' or the policy of active interferenceli \ 
Irish members in English and imperial le^ ^ 
lation (with a view to resist ana dela^ it) 
course), in which they had hitherto nnb , 
Butt taken no interest. Snllivan mm' 
thoroughly identified himself with ParndTi j 
nswpowy. He thought it was ocoa8ioiii% ’ 
pushed to extremes. But he refused to si» > 
port Butt when the titular leader of th . 
Irish party in 1877 indignantly denonniid 
the couduot^of Parnell in the House of (W 
mens. At the general election of 1680 Snl^ 1 
van was again returned at the top of tin } 
poll for county Louth. But as the seconl \ 
seat was won by Philip Callan, who uu f 
run by the licensed traderewith avievtg | 
defeat him for the strenuous support heki ^ 
given to temperance le^slation, ne decliiiei 
to represent we county with such a ccUeagitt i 
and resigned the seat. He was then off^ 
a seat in Meath—one of three for which Pm- 
neU had been returned—provided he piO' 
mised ‘ to co-operate cordially as a fdhiw- 
labourer ’ with the new leader of the Iritii 
party. He refused to stand for the consl4< 
tuency under these circumstances; but lilfi' 
mately, at the request of Parnell, he was » 
turned unpledged. 

Meantime Sullivan turned his attention 
to the profession of the law. He was caIL^4 
to the Irish bar in November 1876, and i 
November 1877 the exceptional distinct^ 
of a‘special call’to the English bar ^ 
bestowed on him by the benchers of 'j® 
Inner Temple. Having decided to prao^ 
in England, he at the end of 1876 sev^ 
his conneotion with the ‘Natiouy which ^ 
became the property of his elder hrot|*^ 
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Mr. Timnthv Daniel Sullivan, and took up 
liii re=id“nce in London. He appeared, liow- 
tvtr, for the defendant"? in some important 
state prosecutions in Dublin during the land 
Ipanie agitation. At the English bar his 
f.irvices as on advocate were also frequently 
retained. But his hpalth broke down under 
the doable strain of his parliamentary and 
profes =ional work in 1P81, and he resigned his 
Seat for Meath. Declining an appointment 
as a sub-commissioner under the Land Act 
of 1S31 which was indirectly offered him, he 
devoted himself to the parliamentary bar. 

Sullivan died on 17 Oct. 1884 at Dartty 
Lodge, Bathmines, Dublin, and was interred 
in ‘ the O’Connell Circle' of Glasnevin ceme¬ 
tery. He married, in 1861, Frances Gene- \ 
vieve. only surviving daughter of .Tohn 
Donovan of New Orleans, and left issue. 

AmongSullivan’s publications are: 1.‘ The 
St jry of Ireland' (1870), a delightful com¬ 
pendium of Irish history nhich has still an 
immense circulation among the Irish people 
at home and abroad. 2. 'New Ireland’ 
(1877), a series of vivid sketches of Irish 
life during the past half-century. 3. ‘A 
Nutshell Hiatorr of Ireland,’ 1883. He was 
more distinguished os an orator than as 
a writer. An interesting collection of his 
speeches was published in 1884. 

[A Memoir by T. D. Sullivan; O'Connor’s 
Parnell Movement; Sullivan’s New Ireland.] 

M. MacD. 

StrLLrVAIf, BAERY (1831-1891), 
actor, whose full name was 'Thomas Barry 
Sullivan, was born at Howard’s Place, Bir¬ 
mingham, onS July 1831. His father,a native 
of Cork, served os a private soldier in the 
American war of 1812-14, and was wounded 
in the Waterloo campaign; marrying the 
daughter of a Cork farmer named Barry, he 
settled first at Birmingham and then at 
Bristol. At Bristol the son was educated, 
and at fourteen entered an attorney's office. 
A visitofMacready to Bristol stirred'in young 
Sullivan a passion for acting, and he joined 
an itinerant company. Making his way to 
Cork, he was temporarily engaged by the 
manager, Frank Seymour,'at the old theatre 
in George’s Street, to play, for a benefit. 
Eustace in BickeHtafTs 'Love in a Village.’ 
On 7 June 1837, also for a benefit, he played 
at the Theatre Eoyal the Ibrompter m (3ol- 
man's ‘ Manager in Distress,’ Charles in the 
‘ Virginian Mummy ’ to the Jim Crow of Dice 
the American, and Varnish in the force of 
‘Botheration.’ At the same house, 14 June 
1837, he played his first Shakespearean part, 
Boseuerantz to Charles Kean’s Hamlet, and 
in the same month Seyton to Kean’s Mac¬ 


beth. Sullivan played various other parts 
till the 8e.ason ended (ff.l Sept. 1837). In 
January 1838 Sullivan joined a new ‘ fit-up ’ 
theatre'at Cork, known as Collins's Pavilion, 
which was devoted mainlv to melodrams, 
and where he gained profictency in °tage- 
combats. In 1839 he toured through Mun¬ 
ster, and in January 1840 was re-engaged .it 
the Theatre Eoyal, Cork, playing with Mrs. 
Honev [q. v.l and James Sheridan Knowles 
[q. T.]" The theatre was burnt down 11 April 
1840, when Sullivan joined his old manager 
Seymour at a recently-built theatre, the Vic¬ 
toria (now renamed Theatre Eoyal), in Cork 
Street. He took tenor parts’ in English 
opera as well as varied dramatic roles. In 
October 1841, as Duke Frederick, he sup- 

orted Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean) and 

omes Anderson in ' As You Like It.’ On 
11 Nov. 1841 he left Cork for Edinburgh. 

Engaged by William Henry Murray [q. v.j, 
Sullivan made his first appearance in Edin¬ 
burgh on 24 Nov. 1841 as Bed Body in 
Pocock’s ' Bohher’B Wife.’ His salary was 
30s. a week, the leading man, John Kyder, 
receiving40s. Bates in the ‘Gamester' to 
Charles Kean’s Beverley, Gaston in ‘ Biche- 
linn,’ Sir Lucius OTrigger to Mrs. Glover’s 
Mrs. Malaprop were among the Mrts he 
played at tne ^eatreBoyal or the Adelphi, 
After the departure of John Ryder (1814- 
1885) [q. v.j Sullivan was promoted to the 
pincipal hearv parts, playing Drayton in 
'Grandiather Wiitehead,’ Antonio in the 
'Merchant of Venice,’ and Beauseant in the 
‘ Lady of Lyons ’ to the Pauline of Helen 
Fauoit [q. v.j For hU farewell benefit 30 May 
1844 he was seen as Kirkpatrick in'Wallace,’ 
and Alessandro Massaroni in the 'Italian 
Brigand.' After appearing in Paisley and 
other Scottish towns, he played leading busi¬ 
ness at the City Theatre, Glasgow, He then 
managed for two years (1846-7) the Aberdeen 
Theatre. 

After making at Wakefield his first appear¬ 
ance in England, he accepted an ei^gement 
under Bobeit Boxhv [q. v.j at Liverpool, 
appearing on 7 May 1^7 as Sir Edward 
Mortimer in the ' Iron Chest.' This was fol¬ 
lowed by Hamlet, Shylock, Othello, and 
Jaffipr in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ He then went 
to the Amphitheatre, at which house to the 
close of bis career he remained a favourite. 
On 9 Oct. 1847 he appeared at the Theatre 
Boyal, Manchester, as Stukeley in the 
' Gamester.’ On the 20th he played Hamlet, 
with G, V. Brooke as the Ghost After being 
seen in a round of leading characters (in¬ 
cluding Wolsey to Macready’s Henry VIII, 
27 Nov. 1847, and Melnotte to Fanny 
Kemble's Pauline), Suilivon quarrelled with 
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Wallack, bis manager, and resigned his en¬ 
gagement, taking bis benefit in Claude blel- 
notte and Fetruchio at the Queen's Theatre. 
From 1 Dec. 1849 to 28 Jan. 18o0 he leased 
the Bolton Theatre, and subsequently sup¬ 
ported Macieady in his farewell performances 
at Liverpool. After revisiting Edinburgh, 
where he played Borneo, Ilotspur, Norval, 
and Falcoubridge, he was recommended by 
Phelps to Webster, and made his first ap¬ 
pearance in London at the Haymarket as 
Hamlet on 7 Feb. 1863. He was then 
credited with picturesqueness and pathos. 
On 14 Feb. he was the first Angiolo inMiss 
Vnndenholl’s drama ‘A Woman's Heart;’ 
on 24 March was Evelyn in a revival of 
‘ Money; ’ on 12 Feb. 1853, on the first pro- 
ductiouatthellaymarketofDulwei'-Lytton’s 
' Not so bad as we seem,’ he was Hardman, 
and in the following April the first Valance 
in Browning’s ‘ Colombe's Birthday,’ to the 
Golombe of Miss Helen Faucit. He ri»- 
malncd at the Haymarket under Bnckstoae 
until 16 July 1833. Among original oarts 
in which he was seen were Travers in Bobcrt 
Sidlivan’s 'Elopements in High Life,’p.nd 
Oiiilio in Mrs. Crowe’s ‘CivU Kiuduoss.’ 
After tiaits to the Standard and the Strand 
in London, as well as to Belfast, he accepted 
an engagement in Jan. 1866 at the St. James’s 
Theatre, Loudon, where in Henry Spicer’s 
* Alcestis ’ he played Admetus to the titlo- 
r61e of Miss Vandenhofll On 11 Juno fol¬ 
lowing he was again at the Haymarket as 
the first Franklyn in ‘ Love’s Martyrdom ’ by 
John Saunders, and on 23 July as the hero 
of Heraud’s ‘Wife or no Wife.’ He also 
played _ Jaques to the Bosalind of Miss 
Faucit in June. In October he appeared at 
Drury Lane as Tihrak in FiUhall’a ‘ N itocris.’ 
He remained at Drury Lane till 14 Dec., and 
soon returned thither for twenty-five nights 
after a visit to Liverpool and Manchester, 
In February 1867 he made a tour of thepro- 
vincee. A.fter acting with Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells he went to America, appearing on 
22 Nov. 1868 at the Broadway Tlioatre, New 
York, as Hamlet. He was seen as Claude 
Melnotte, Macbeth, Shylook, Petruohio, and 
Eiohaidlll; then went to Burton’s theatre, 
New York, where he acted as Beverley, Bene¬ 
dick, and Lear. After visiting many American 
cities, including San Francisco, and amassing 
8 , 0001 ., he returned after a year and a half 
to London and appeared at the St, James’s 
on 20 Aug. 1860 os Hamlet, afterwards ful¬ 
filling engagements at the Standard (Lon¬ 
don) and the Amphitheatre (Liverpool), In 
January 1863 he was at Belfast, where he 
maintained a remarkable popularity. In the 
summer be visited Australia, beginning in 


Melbourne, where and in Sydney he was 
enthusiastically received. In January 1883 
he leased for three yearn the Theatre Boyal 
Melbourne, and achieved a great success in 
his Shakespearean revivals. 

In June 1866 he was back in England, and 
on 22 Sept, played at Drury Lane Falcon- 
bridge to the King John of Phelps; Macbeth 
MacduiF, and other parts, including Charles 
Surface, followed. Ne-vt mouth he was at 
Liverpool, and at Christmas in Belfast, Ho 
was again at Drury Lane in October 1867 
and February 1868. On 1 May 1809 he 
became manager of the Ilolborn Theatre, 
reviving ‘ Money,’ in which ho played Alfred 
Evelyn, ‘ The Qameater,’ and ‘ School for 
Scandal.’ The result was unremunerativs. 
In Morch 1870 lie made a first appearance 
at Birmingham (as Hamlet at the Theatre 
llcyal), and ne.vt month at Diililin at the 
Theatre Iloyal. Here his popularily, duo in 
part to political causes,reached its climax. In 
1876-6 he was again in America for nine 
months, playing in thirty-throe cities and re¬ 
ceiving 140,000 dollars. On 23 Sept. 1876 he 
was back at Drury Lane, playing alternalulv 
in ‘ Biobard III ’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ When the 
Slmkespoare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon opened 28 April 1870 with a per- 
formanco of ‘Much Ado about Nothing,' 
Sullivan was the Benedick to the Beatrice 
of Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), 
During later years he wos never seen ia 
the Loudon bills, but continued a remark¬ 
able favourite iu Lancashire and in Ireland, 
The firet signs of failing health developed 
themselves m 1886, and when, with a per¬ 
formance of Biehard IH, ho hrouglit, on 
4 J une 1887, to a close an engagemout at 
the Alexander Theatre, Liverpool, ho had 
unconeoiously trodden the stage for the last 
time. He soon after retired to 40 Albany 
Villas, Hove, BrigUton. For a while he 
gave signs of recovery, and urged on his son 
to make arrangements for a tour in 1888- 
1880._ A stroke of paralysis came on, and the 
last rites of the catholic ohurch were admini¬ 
stered to him on 23 Aug. 1888. Ho lingered 
on for three years, and died on 8 May 1891 of 
influenza. His remains were buried in Glas- 
nevin cemetery, Dublin, where a statue of 
Sullivan as Hamlet by Sir Thomas ForreE 
marks his grave. He married Mary, daughter 
of Lieutenant Amory (of the 28 th regiment) i 
she died at Hove 10 Aug. 1908. 'They had 
four sons and three daughters. The youngest 
son, John, adopted his father’s professm, 
and died 20 Sept. 1897, 

Sullivan was a good though never a great 
or an inspired actor, of an old-fashioned 
kind, and held aloft the banner of tragedy in 
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troublous timos. In Ireland he stood, thunlta 
in part to his birth and his religion, foremost 
in public favour. Admiral ion for him was not 
con&ed, however, to the catholic south, hut 
e.\teuded to the north and across Iho sea to 
Liverpool and Manchesler, In these places 
he played with unvarying 8U000<ir a very wide 
range of tragic parts, together with some 
comic characters. Ilia Ilamlet was there 
said to be an institution. He claimed to 
have played that j)art and llicliard III each 
8,600 times. In Australia and America he 
was also welcome. In the south of England, 
and a&pecially in London, his roputation did 
not stand high in tragedy, while in comedy 
it WAS even lower. Vigorous action and 
forcible deolanmt ion wore his chief charac¬ 
teristics, and ho found dilliculty in the dif¬ 
ferentiation of characters such as Macbeth, 
Qiohard, and Lear, His face, seamed with 
the small-po.v, lent it self with some dilficiilty 
to make-up, and his porforniances of charac¬ 
ters such as Charles Surface wore unsatis¬ 
factory as much through his appearance and 
dress as through the absence of lightness and 
refinement of style. 

[R. M. Hillard's Bariy Sullivan and his Con¬ 
temporaries, 1901. 2 vole., is the main autliority. 
See also nbiognipliii'al sketch by Mr. W. J. I-aw- 
rence, London, ISOS. Rorsonal ivcollrotions ato 
hero drawn upon, cf. Scott and Howard’s Blan¬ 
chard; Buttun Cook’s Nights at the flay; and 
dleeorthoAthouaiumaudSuudayTimoH.l J. K, 

SULLIVAN, Sib EDWAED (1822- 
1886), lord chancellor of Iroloud, was born 
at Mallow, co. Cork, on 10 July 1822. He 
was the eldest son of Edward Sullivan bj 
his wife Anno Surllon, Jide Lynch. ILs 
father, a local merchant, lealieed a enhstan- 
tiol fortune in husiiioss and was a friend of 
the poet Moore. Sullivan received ids earliest 
education at a school in his native town, and 
later on was sent to the endowed soUael at 
Midleton, an instiUitinn in which many dis¬ 
tinguished Irislimen, Curran and Barry Yol- 
vortou among them, had been trained. In 
1841 he entered'rrinity Oollcgo,Dublin. Ills 
career at tlia uuivoreity was distinguished. 
He obtained first classical scholarship in 
1848, and graduated B.A, in 1846, Tie was 
also elected auditor of tlio collage hislorical 
society in 1846, in suooossion to ’William 
Connor Magoo [q. v.] (afterwards bisliop of 
Peterborou^ and arohbishop of York), and 
gained the gold medal for orat ory. In J 848, 
after two years of pruUmiuary study at oliam- 
hers in Ijondon, Sullivan aviis oallud to the 
Irish bar, where his well- trained and riclily 
stored mind, his great roadinoss, indomitable 
tenacity, and fiery eloquence very quickly 
brought liim into notice. Within Ion year's 

Toil. XIX, 


of his call to the bar (1868) he was appointed 
a queen’a oouusel, and two years later, during 
the vicoroyalty of Lord Carlisle, became one 
of the three amjeants-at-law. In 1801 ho 
■was appointed law advisor—an ofliee sub¬ 
ordinate to the attorney and solicitor general, 
which has since boon abolished—and lu 1806 
became for a brief period solioitor-gonerol for 
Ireland in Lord Palmerston’s last admini- 
stral ion, In this capacity he was called on 
to deal with tlie feuian coiispiriioy. In 18(16 
ho was returned in tho liberal interest to 
represent his native town in parliament. 
From 1800 to 1868, while his party wos in 
opposition, he applied himself mainly to his 
profession, and acted, about this period, in 
coni unction with James Whiteside [q. v,], as 
leading counsel for the plaintiiT in the cele¬ 
brated Yelverton trial. 

Li Deceiuher 1868, on the return of the 
liberal party (o power, Sullivan became 
attorney-general for Ireland in Mr. Gilnd- 
Btono’s first administration. Ho took an 
active—next to tho prime minister, tho lead¬ 
ing—^jiart in the conduct of tho Irish Church 
Bill in the IIoubo of Commons. ULis sor- 
■vicos on this occasion, tho debating ability 
he displayed in the stormy discuasions which 
the bul provoked, and his knowledge and 
j^rasp of tho details of a most iutrioato aub- 
jool, raised liim to a high plaoo in tho oeti- 
■mation of the House of Commons, and enruod 
him tho complete confidence of his leiidei', 
Do rotirod from parliament in 1870 to ho- 
come maslor of the rolls in Irohmd. Until 
1882 ho was mainly engrossed by his judicial 
duties; hut he was also an acUve momhorof 
tho privy ooimcil. Ilis odvioo was often 
sought on critical occasions by the Irish 
government. Mr. Cladetono placed much 
reliance on his judgment and knowledge of 
Inihiud, and it was mainly at his instanoo 
that the important etop of arresting Charles 
Stowort I’arnell [q. v.J wos odoptod by tho 
guvorumont in 1881, 

In December 1881 Sullivan was created 

baronet on tho rocommandalion of Mr, 
Gladetouo, in recognition of his eervicos both 
as a judge and as a oonfldeutial adviser of 
he eervanls of the crown in Ireland ; and 
shortly afterwords the premature death of 
Tlttph Law [q -Ti] opened tho way for his ele¬ 
vation to tho Irish chancellorship, towhich ho 
was appointed in 1888, In this capacity ho 
disployod governing qualitios of tho highest 
order, end during the troubled period of l^ird 
Spenuer's second vicoroyalty ho may ho said 
0 have beon the mainspring of the Irish 
govormnoiil in the measures taken to stamp 
out tho Invinoiblo oonspiraoy. Tie enjoyed 
his oIUoo for a comparatively brief period, 

la 
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dying suddenly at liis house in Dublin on 
IS Apra 1886, 

In the list of Irish chancellors of the 
nineteenth centu^ Sullivan is one of the 
most eminent. But he was more distin¬ 
guished as a statesman than as a judge. His 
thorough knowledge of Ireland, combined 
with the courage, nrmness, and decision of 
his character, qualified him to he what during 
the period of his chancellorship he was—an 
active champion of law and order throughout 
the country. Sullivan was also a man of 
varied accomplishments and scholarly tastes. 
Through life he was an ardent hook-collector, 
and at his death had amassed one of the 
most valuable private libraries in the king¬ 
dom, Part of this library, whon sold by 
auction in 1890, realised 11,0001. Besides 
being a sotuid classical scholar, he was a 
skilled linguist, and familiar with German, 
Prench, Italian, and Spanish literature. 

Sullivan married, on 24 Sept. 1850, Bessie 
Josephine, daughter of Bobert Bailey of 
Cork, by whom he had issue four sons and 
one daughter. 

[Bucke's B.irQnetage; private information.] 

0. L. P. 

SULLIVAN, FRANOIS STOUGHTON 
(1719-1770), jurist, the son of Francis Sul¬ 
livan, was bom at Galway in 1710. Ho 
was educated at Waterford and subseguently 
at Trinity College, Dublin, which he entered 
in 1731 as a boy of twelve. Hie academic 
career was most successful, and he achieved 
the unprecedented distinction of gaining a 
fellowship at nineteen in 1738. In the year 
fallowing his vote at a parliamentary election 
for his university was disallowed by a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Oommous on the 
ground of his being a minor. In 1750 Snl- 
livau became regius professor of law in the 
university of Dublin, and iu 1761 professor 
of feudal and English law. He enjoyed a 
very high reputation as a jurist, and his 
book, entitled ‘An Historical Treatise on 
the Feudal Law, and the Constitution and 
Laws of England with a Commentary on 
Magna Oharta’ (London, 1772, 4to; 2nd 
edit. 1776; Portland, U.S.A. 1806, 2 vole. 
8 vo)_, was long reoorai^ed as an authority, 
Sullivan died at Dublin in 1776. 

His son, WiiuAM FniifOis SutixvAW 
(1766-1830), horn in Dublin in 1766, was 
educated for the church at TVinity Oollege, 
but entered the navy upon his father's death, 
and served through the American war. In 
1788 he settled iu England. He produced a 
farce called ‘ The Bights of Man ’ (printed in 
th6‘ThespianMagazme,’1792); ‘ The Flights 
of Fancy,’a misceUaneon s collection of poems. 


epigrams, and trifles, Leeds, 1793,8vo; 'The 
Union and Loyalty, or the long-threatened 
French Invasion,’ a patriotic poem, London, 
1803, several editions; and ‘PreasantStories,’ 
London, 1818,12mo. He died in 1830, 

[Stubbs’s Hist of the University of Dublin' 
Todd’s List of Graduates of Dublin DniversilyJ 
College Calendars ] C. L. E, ' 

SULLIVAN, LUKE (d. 1771), engraver 
and miniature-painter, was born in co. Louth, 
his father being a groom in the service of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Showing artistic talent, 
he was enabled by the duke’s patronage to 
obtain instruction, and Strutt states that he 
became a pupil of Thomas Major [q.v.]; but 
he was certainly Major’s senior, and it is 
more probable that they ware fellow-students 
under the French engraver Le Bas, whose 
style that of Sullivan much resembles, llu 
earliest work was a view of the battle of Gul- 
loden (after A. Heokel, 1746), and soon afte^ 
wards he was engaged as an assistant by 
Hogarth, for whom he engraved the cele¬ 
brated plato of the' March to Finchley,'pub¬ 
lished in 1760; also his 'PaulbeforeFeliv,’ 
1762, and his feoutispiece to Kirby’s ‘Pe^ 
speotive,’ 1764. Subsequently Sullivan en¬ 
graved a fine plate of the ‘ Temjatation of St, 
Antony’ (after D. Teniers), which he dedi¬ 
cated to the Duke of Beaufort. In 1769 he 
published a set of six views of noblemen’s 
seats, viz. Oatlands, Wilton, Dilohley, Oliet- 
den, Esher, and Woburn—all drawn and en¬ 
graved by himself. Sullivan practised minia¬ 
ture-painting with considerable ability, ond 
from 1764 to 1770 exhibited portraits with 
the Incorporated Society, of umioh he was s 
director. He led a disieputahlo life, and died 
at the White Bear tavern in Piccadilly early 
in 1771. 

[Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers; Bedgrave's Diet, 
of Artists; Dodd’s manuscript Hist, of English 
Engravers in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33406.] 

F. M. O’D. 

SULLIVAN, OWEN (1700 P-1784), 
Irish poet, called in Irish Eoglisn Euadh, or 
Bed-haired Sullivan, was born about 1700 
in Slieve Luachra, co. Kerry, and was one of 
the chief jacohite poets of the south of Ire¬ 
land. Poetry proved inadequate to sustain 
him, and he earned a living as an itine¬ 
rant potato-digger, always continuing the 
studies which he had begun in a hedge 
school. The potato-digger, resting in a fiirm- 
kitchen, interposed with success in a classical 
dispute between a parish priest and the 
farmer’s eon, who had returned from t 
French college. The farmer set him up in 
a school at Annagh, near Charleville, but 
after a time he fell in love with Mary Oasey, 
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wliose charms he has celebrated, and took 
to an idle hfe. He -wrote numerous songs, 
of which many manuscript copies are extant, 
and several are printed in John O’Daly’a 
‘Eeliqnes of Jacobite Poetry’ (1844). Whan 
bo opened his school he issued a touching- 
noem of four stanzas addressed to the parish 
priest. He m-ote satires on the Irish volun- 
tUrs and nnmerous poems denouncing the 
English. He died of fever at Enocltnagree, 
CO. Kerry, in 1784, and was buried at Noho- 
vai in the vicinity. 

[Momoir in O’Dnly's J.icobito Poatry, Dub¬ 
lin. 1844 ; Works] N, M. 

SDLLIVAH, Sm IUCHAED JOSEPH 
(1763-1806), miscellaneous writer, bom on 
10 Dec. 1762, was the third son of Ben¬ 
jamin Sullivan of Dromeragh, oo. Cork, by 
his wife Bridget, daughter of Paul Limrio, 
D.D. His eldest brother. Sir Benjamin 
Sullivan (1747-1810), was from 1801 till his 
deali puisne judm of the supreme court of 
judicature at Madras. The second brother, 
John Sullivan (1740-1839),was undor-seore- 
tary at war from 1801 to 1806, and married 
Henrietta Anne Barbara (1700-1828), daugh¬ 
ter of George Hobart, third earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 

Through the influence of Laurence Sulli¬ 
van, chairman of the East India Company, 
and probably his kinsman, Bichard Joseph 
was ear^ in life sent to India -with his 
brother John. On his retiu-n to Eurora he 
made a tour through various parts of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Wales. He was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
9 Juno 1786 (jGouon:, Chronological List, p. 
40), and a fellow of the Royal Society on 
22 Dec. foUowiiig (Tirojisow, Hist, of Ho^al 
(Sbciefy, App. p. lix). On 29 Jan. 1787, being 
then desenbed as«of Cleveland Bow, St< 
James's, London, he was elected M.P. for 
New Romney in place of Sir Edward Bering, 
resigned. Ue was ret urned for the same con- 
stituenoy at the general election on 19 June 
1790, He lost his seat in 1796, but on 
6 July 1802 was elocled, alter a sharp 
contest, for Seaford, another of the Oinque 
ports. On 22 May 1804, on Pitt’s return 
to office, Sulli-von was created a baronot 
of the IJuited Kingdom. Ha died at his 
seat, Thames Dittou, Surrey, on 17 July 
1800. 

He married, on'3 Deo. 177B Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Lodge, esq,, of Leeds; sho died 
on 24 Dec. 1832. Their oldest sou died 
young in 1760, and the title devolved ou 
the second son, Henry (1780-1814), M.P. for 
the city of Lincoln (1812-14)^who foil at 
Toulouse on 14 April 1814. He was suc¬ 


ceeded as third baronet by his brother, Sir 
Charles SuUivan (1789-1862), who entered 
the navy in Pebruory 1801, and eventually 
became admiral of the blue (cf. 6mt, Man. 
1663, i. 127), 

His works are: 1. ‘ An Analysis of the 
Political History of India. In which is con¬ 
sidered the present situation of tho East, and 
the connection of its several Powers with the 
Empire of Great Britain ’ (anon.), London, 
1779, 4tOi 2nd edit,, with tho author’s 
name, 1784, 8vo; translated into German 
by M. O. Sprougel, Halle, J787, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Thoughts on Martial Law, and on the 
proceedii^s of general Courts-Martial’ 
(anon,), London, 1779, 4to; 2nd edit, en¬ 
larged, with the author's name, Loudon, 
1784,8 VO. 8 . ‘ Observations made during a 
Tour through parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, in a series of Letters' (anon.), 
Loudon, 1780, 4to; 2nd edit., 2 vole., Lon¬ 
don, 1786j 8vo j reprinted in Mavor’a ' Bri¬ 
tish Tourists.’ 4. ‘Philosophical Rhapso¬ 
dies : Pragments of Akbur of Betlis; con¬ 
taining Reflections on the Laws, Maimers, 
Customs, and Religions of Certain Asiatic, 
Afric, and European Nations,’ 8 vols., Lon¬ 
don, 1784-6, 8vo. 6. 'Thoughts on the 
Early Ages of the Irish Nation and Histow, 
and on tho Anoiont Establishment of the 
Milesian Pamilios iu that Kingdom: with a 

f articular raferenoe to the doscendouts of 
leher^ tlie oldest son of Milesiusj’ 1789,8vo. 
Of this curious -work two editions of one 
hundred copies each were privately printed. 
8 . ‘ A View of Nature, in Letters to a Tra¬ 
veller among the Alps, with Rofleotious on 
Atheistical Philosophy now expinplifled iii 
Prance,' 0 vols., London, 1794, 8vo j trans¬ 
lated into German by E. B. G. Hobonstreit, 
4 vols., Leipzig, 1796-1800, 8vo. 

To SuUivan have hcou inneourately as¬ 
signed two anonymous pamphlets: ‘ History 
of the Administration of the Leader in tho 
Indian Direction, Shewing by what great 
and noble eltbrts ho has brought tho Oom- 
pany’s alTairs into their present happy situa¬ 
tion,' London ^706 PJ, 4to; *A Defence of 
Mr. Sullivan’s Propositions (to serve as tho 
basis of a negooiation with government), 
with an answer to the objections oi^aiuBt 
them, in a Letter to the Propriutors of East 
India Slocli,’ London, 1767,8vo. 

[Bnrko’s FaeragOy 1806, p, 1386; Poster's 
Baronetage, 1882, p. 699; Oenl, Mag, 1789 i, 
46, 1806 ii. 087, 871, 896, 1882 ii. 669; Lit. 
Memoirs of Living Authors, 1708, ii. 287; 
Lo-^ndes's Bibl. Man. (Bolin), p, 2646; Nichols's 
Lit, Anecd, ix. 61; Beuss's Eegishir of Authors, 
ii. SOB, Snppl, p, 380; Watt's JBibl, Brit. B.n, 

• Snlivan,’], T. 0. 
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SULLIVAII, nOBERT (1800 1868), 

educational writer, eon of Daniel Sullivan, a 
publican, was born in Holywood, oo. Down, 
m January 1800. He was educated at tbe 
Belfast Academical Institute and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where be graduated B.A, in 
1829, M.A. in 1833, LL.B. and LL.D. in 
1850. On tbe introduction of national eduea^ 
tion into Ireland be was appointed an in¬ 
spector of scbools, and was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to tbe training dmartment as professor 
of English literature. Ha died in Dublin on 
11 July 1808, and was buried at Holywood. 

Sullivan was author of; 1. 'A Manual of 
Etymology,’ Dublin, 1831, 12mo._ 2. ‘A 
Dictionary of Derivations,’ Dublin, 1834, 
ISmo; 12tb ed. 1870. 3. ‘Lectures and 
Letters on Popular Education,' 1842,12ittO. 
4. ‘ Tbe Spelling Book Superseded,’ Dublin, 
1812, 12mo; ISOtb od. 1869. 6. ‘ Ortho¬ 
graphy and Etymology,’0th ed. 1844,16mo. 
6 . ‘ A Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
Dublin, 1847,12mo; 23rd ed. ^ Dr. Patrick 
TVeslon Joyce, 1877. 7. ‘ The Literary Class 
Book,’ Dublin, 1860, 10Tno j 11th ad. 1868. 
8 . ‘ An Attempt to simplify English Gram¬ 
mar,’ 17th ed. Dublin, 1862,12mo: 86th ed. 
1869. 9. * Geography Generalised,'17th ed. 
Dublin, 1863,8voi nsted. 1887,8vo. 10. ‘An 
Inti-oduotion to Geography,’ 23rd ed. Dublin, 
1863,12mo j 92nd ed. 1869. 11. ‘Manual 
of Etymology,’ I860,16mo. 12. ‘ Papers 
on Popular Education,’ Dublin, 1863, 8vo. 
13. ‘ IVords spelled in Two or More Ways,’ 
London, 1867, 8vo. 

[VTobb's Oompondium of Irish Biography, p. 
S04; O'Doaoghue’s Irish Poets, iii. 238 ; AlU- 
hone's Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Graduates of Dublin 
TInivexsily, p. B49.] B. I. 0. 

SDLLIVAN, TIMOTHY (1710 P-1800), 
Irish poet, called in Irish Tadhg Gaolach, 
or Irish Teague, was born in co. Cork about 
1710, and, after school education, became an 
itinerant poet, living chiefly in Pauraoha, a 
district of co. Waterford. He wandered 
from house to house composing panegyrics, 
of which the best known are ‘Nora ni 
Ainle,’ in praise of Honora, daughter of 
O’HatJon j ‘ Do Sheoirse agus do Dhomhnall 
O’Faolam,’ to the brothers O’Phelan of the 
Decies, co. Waterford; ‘Chum an athar 
Taidhg Mhie Oorrthaidh,’ to the Rev. T. Mac- 
Carthy: and sometimes satu-es. The subject 
of oneof bis satires cast the poet’s wig into the 
flte, whereupon he wrote the poem * Ar loaga 
a liath wig,’ on the burning of his wig. He 
also wrote an address to Prince Charles Ed¬ 
ward, called ‘ An Fanuighe,’ the wanderer, 
and several laments for Irmand, of which 
that in which his oountiy is personified as a 


beautiful young woman, * Sigliile ni Ghadbta,’ 
was long popular in Munster. Later in hfe 
he wrote only religious poems, addresses to 
the ^inity, to Christ, and to our Lady, a 
poem on St. Declon, patron of Ardmore, co, 
Waterford, and in 1791 a poem on the wotu' 
entitled‘Duain an Domuain,’ These were 
often set to popular tunes, and had a wide 
circulation throughout the south of Ireland, 
Sullivan died at Waterford in May 1800, and 
was buried fourteen mUes ofif at B'allylaneeu, 
His epitaph was written in Latin vei'se by 
Donchadh Ruadh MacConmara, a celebrated 
local poet and schoohnast er. A collection of 
Sullivan’s poems was published as' ASpiritnol 
Miscellany ’ at Limerick during his lifejand 
another at Clonmel in 1816. John O’Baly 
published a fuller oollection as ‘ The Pious 
Miscellany’ in Dublin in 1808, with a short 
memoir in English. 

[O'Daly’s Memoir; Advonhircs of Donnehadh 
Bundh MacOonmara, Dublin, 1853 (this work, 
of which tbe author was Standi&h llayos O’Grady, 
describes the literary society in which Sullivan 
lived).] N. M, 

SITLMO, THOMAS (Jl. 1640-1660), 
protestiuit divine. [See Soiie.] 

BTJMBEL, MARY (Jl. 1781-1812), 
actress. [See Wpils, Mhb. Mabt,] 

SDIVIERLED or SOJHERLED, Lonn 
OE THB IsuDs (tf. 1164), wus, according to 
the Celtic tradition, the son of Gillebrede, 
son of Gilladoman, sixth in descent from 
Godfrey MooFergus, called in tbe Irish 
chronime Toshach of the Islos; hut sonis 
suppose him of Norse origin. His father, a 
reputed thane of Argyll, is said to have been 
expelled from his possessions, and forced to 
ooncenl himself for a time in Morven; but 
haying placed his son at the liead of 
men of Morven to resist a hand of Norse 
pirates, the son defeated them, and the 
prestige thus won enabled him afterwards 
not only to regain his father’s possessions, 
but to make himself master of the greater 

I iart of Argyll, of which he claimed to be 
ord or regulus. Along with the pretender to 
the maoimorship of Ross, he rebelled against 
Malcolm IV in 1163, but found it necessary 
to come to terms with him. About 1140 he 
had married Rag^nhildis or Elfrioa, daughter 
of Clave the ReA king of Man, by whom he 
had three sons: Dugall, Reginald or Ranald, 
and Amgus. By a former marriage ho had a 
eon GiUecolm; and, according to the ‘ Chro¬ 
nicle of Mon,' he had a fifth son, Clave. 
After the death of Clave, king of Mon, Thor* 
fin, son of Ottar, one of the lords of Man, 
resolved to depose Godfred the Black, king of 
Man, as an oppressor, and offered to Somer* 
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led, if he would aaaist him, to malm hia aon 
Dugall king in Godfred’a stead, Somarled 
■was nothing loth, ondThoriin carried Dugall 
through all the islea, except Man, and forced 
the inhabitants to acknowledge him, hos¬ 
tages being taken for their obedience, There- 
npon Godfred coUeoted a fleet and proceeded 
a^inst the galleys of the rebels, reinforced 
and commanded by Somerled, As the result 
of a bloody and indecisive battle fought in 
1156, Godfredwas induced to come to terms 
by ceding to the sons of Somerled the south 
isles and retaining to himself the north isles 
and Man, Two years later Somerled invaded 
Man with fifty-three ships, and laid waste the 
whole island, Godfred being compelled to flea 
to Norway. The power wielded by Somerled 
aroused the jealousy of Malcolm IV, who 
demanded that Somorled should icsinn his 
possessions to him, and hold them in luture 
os a vassal of the king of Soots, This Samoi>- 
led declined to do, and^, war being declared, he 
in 1164 sailed with IGO galleys up the Olyda 
ond landed his forces near Henfrew. Hardly, 
however, had they disembarked, when they 
were attacked and put to flight with great 
slaughter, Somerled and his son Gillecolm 
being among the alain. According to one 
account, King Malcolm sout a boat to con¬ 
vey the corpse to loolmklll, where it was 
buried at the royal expense, hut according 
to another account it was buried in tho 
church of Sadall in Kintyre, where Kegi- 
nold, the son of Somerled, afterwards erected 
a monastery. According to Oeltio tradition, 
while a sou of Gillecolm became superior of 
Argyll, tho isles wore divided amongliis other 
three sons, Dugall, Koginald, and Angus. 

[Chronica de M,ulros, and Ohrnniron Cennohii 
Sancto Crucia Edinburgonsis in tho Biinniityno 
Club j Ciu'onicle of Man, od, Munch j "WyntoxTO'e 
Chronicle', Skeno’s Coltic ScolUnd; Gregory’s 
History of tho 'Wesloi'n llighlnnde.] T. P. 11. 

SUMMERS, CHARLES (1827-1878), 
seidptor, son of Gco^e Suminei's, a mason, 
was born at East Oliarltoii, Somerset, on 
27 July 1827. One of hie brothers attained 
success as a musician, Ohailes received 
little education, but showed early talent for 
sketching portraits. Whilo employed at 
Westoa-supor-Maro on tho erection of a 
monument he attracted tho attention of 
Henry Woekos [q. v.], who took him into 
his studio and gnvo him his first lessons in 
modelling. He also roocived lessons from 
Musgravo Lewthwnite Watson [q. v.], and 
was employed after that artist's death in 
completing the immense group of Eldon ond 
Stowell now in tho library of University 
College, Oxford, In 1860 ho won tho silver, 
medal of the Royal Academy, and in 1851, 


the gold medal for a pioco, ‘Mercy interceding 
for the Vanquished.’ 

In 1853 Summors went out to Australia 
as a gold-digger at Turuagulla, Victoria, but, 
meeting with no suoceea, he obtained em¬ 
ployment as a modeller in connection with 
tho Victorian houses of parliament, then in 
course of erection, ond bogon work at his 
old art in Melbourne, whore he gradually 
made progress. He was selected in 1864 for 
the important task of designing the memo¬ 
rial to Burke and Wills wliLoli now stands 
at the corner of Russel and Gollius Street, 
Melbourne; tho group was in bronze, in 
which ho I) ad never worked before, so that 
his success was the more remarlnible. 

In 1806 Summers returued to England, 
and from that time exhibited regularly in 
tbe Royal Academy, In 1876 ho exoontod 
slatuoB of the quoou, tho prince consort, 
and tho Prince and Princess of Wales for the 
public library at Melbourne. lie resided 
chiefly at Rome. He died on 80 Nov. 1878 
at Paris, and was hnried at Rome. He was 
married and left one son, an artist. 

[Thomas’s Hero of iho ‘Workshop; Melbourno 
Argus, 1 Dee. 1878; MonnoU's Diet, of Aiwtr.w 
Issian Biography.] 0. A. II. 

BUMMERS, Bin GEORGE (1654-1610), 
vii-tuol discoverer of tho Remiidas. [Boo 
Sojinns.] 

SUMMERS, WILLIAM {d. 1600), 
Henry VIlFs fool. [Seo SoMJinns,] 

SUMNER, CHARLES RIO HARD 
(1700-1874), bishop of Winehoster, horn at 
Konilworth on 22 Nov, 1700, was third son 
of the Roy. Robert Sumner, vicar of Kenil¬ 
worth and ytoneleigh, Warwickshire (d, 
9 Oct. 1802), by his wife Ilniinali (if. Ctn- 
dalming, 10 Uoo. 1846, aged 89), daughter ot 
John Bird, alderman o f London. .1 olin Bird 
Sumner [q. v.], archbishop of Onnlerhuvy, 
was his elder brother, 

Chai’loB Richard was educated by his father 
at homo until Juno 1802, when he was sent 
to Eton as an oppidan. In 1804 ho obtained 
a place on tho inundation, and remained at 
Eton until J 809, during whicli lime he made 
many friends destined to be well known in 
after years. Among them were Dr, Loiiedtilo, 
bisho]) of Lichfiolu, Dean Milman, and Sir 
John Taylor Ooloridgo. While at Eton he 
wrote a Boimtioiml novel, ‘ Tho While Nun; 
or iho lllttolt Bog of Droraoi'i',’ which ho snhl 
for 61, to Ingallnn, tho local booksellci'. Tt 
was issued as by ‘a young gentlomnn of 
Note,' tho publisher explaining lo tho author 
that every one would see that ‘note’ was 
‘Eton’ spelt haokwards. 

There were but two vacancies at King's 
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College, Cambridge, during 1809-10, and in. 
the latter year Sumner was superannuated, 
having previously been elected Davis's 
scholar. He was consequently entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on 17 Feb. 1810, 
and then went to Sedbergh for a few months to 
read mathematics with a popular tutor called 
John Dawson, after whicm he made a abort 
tour in the Lahes, calling on Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. He matriculated on 13 Nov. 
1810, and was admitted scholar on 10 April 
1812. He graduated B.A. in 1814 and M.A. 
in 1817. On 6 June 1814 he was ordained 
deacon, and on 2 March 1817 priest. At 
Cambridge he was the last secretary of the 
'Siieculativo’ Society, afterwards merged 
in the body known as the ‘ Union.’ 

In the summer of 1814 Sumner accom¬ 
panied Lord Mount-Charles (who had been 
a fellow undergraduate at Trinity College), 
and Lord Francis Nathaniel Conyngham, 
the eldest and second sons of Marquis Conyng¬ 
ham, through Manders and by Die EJiine to 
Geneva, where he unexpectedly met J, T. 
Coleridge; Coleridge introduced them to 
J. P. Maunoir, M.D., professor of surgery 
in the college of that city, The professor's 
wife was an English lady, and to the eldest 
of their three daughters, Jennie Fanny Bar- 
nabine, Sumner became engaged in January 
1816. Gossip asserted that he took this step 
to forestall similar action on the part of the 
eider of his pupils, whose father secured 
Sumner’s preferment in the church by wny 
of showing his gratitude. During the winter 
months of 1814-15 and the autumn and 
winter of 1816-16 he ministered to the Eng¬ 
lish congregation at Geneva. On 24 Jan. 
1816 he married Miss Maunoir at the English 
chapel of Geneva. From September 1816 
to 1821 Sumner served as curate of Iligh- 
clere, Hampshire, and took pupils, Lord 
Albert Conyngham and Frederick Oakeley 
being among them. 

In 1820 Sumner was introduced by the 
Conynghams to George IV at Brigliton, 
where he dined with the king, and talked 
with him atterwards for three hours, His 
handsome presence, dignified manners, and 
tact made a most favourable impression. In 
April of the following year George, without 
waiting for the approval of Lord Liverpool, 
the prime minister, announced to Sumner 
that he intended to promote Mm to a vacant 
canonry at Windsor, The prime minister 
refused to sanction the appointment, and an 
angry correspondence took place between Iting 
and minister {YomTHt l/ife of Lord Liverpool, 
iii. 161-4), For a time it seemed as if the 
offer of this desirable preferment to the young 
curate might jaopardise the life of the 


ministry, but George TV reluctantly gave v ay, 
A compromise was efleoted. The canomy 
was given to Dr, James Stanier Clarks 
[q. v.J and Sumner succeeded to all Claris 
appointments. These included the posts of 
historiographer to the crown, chaplain to tbs 
househtdd at Carlton House, and librariiui 
to the king, and George IV also made him 
his private chaplain at Windsor, with a 
salary of SOOf. a year, ' and a capital house 
opposite the pork gates.' Other promotions 
followed in quick succession. From Septem¬ 
ber 1821 to March 1822 (in 1822 his first and 
last sermons in the church wore published 
in one volume) he was vicar of St. Helen’s, 
Abingdon; he held the second canonry in 
Worcester Cathedral from 11 March 1822 
to 27 June 1825, and from the last date to 
16 June 1827 he was the second canon at 
Canterbury. Ho beoaino chaplain in ordinary 
to the Icing on 8 Jan. 1828, and deputy 
dark of the closet on 26 March 1821, In 
January 1824 the new see of Jamaica was 
offered to him, but George IV refused to 
sanction his leaving England, asserting that 
he wished Sumner to be with him m the 
hour of death, and in July 1826 he took at 
Cambridge, by the king’s command, the 
degi-ee of D.D. On 27 Deo. 1824 bo was with 
Lord Mount-Ohavles when he died at Nice, 

On 21 May 1826 Sumner woe consecrated 
at Lambeth as bishop of Llandaff, and in 
consequenoe of the poverty of the see he held 
with it the deanery of St. Paul’s (26 April 
1826), and the prebendal stall of Portpoole 
(27 April 1826). Within a year he made his 
first visitation of the diocese. When the 
rich bishopric of Wincheslor became vacant 
in 1827 by the death of Dr. Tomline, the 
king hastened to bestow it upon Sumner, 
remarking tliat this time he had determined 
that the see ehould ho filled by a gonlleman, 
Sumner was confirmed in the possoseion of 
the bishopric on 12 Dec. 1827, and next day 
was sworn in as prelal e of the order of the 
Garter. He was just 87 years old whon he 
become the head of that onnrmous diocese, 
with its vast revenues and its magnificent 
castle. 

Though he opposed the Eeform Bill in 1832, 
the Btrong tory views which he held in early 
life were soon modified. He voted for the 
Homan Catholic HeUef Bill of 1829 (a step 
wMoh he regretted later), with the result 
that he forfeited the affection of George IV, 
and another prelate woe summoned to at¬ 
tend the king’s deathbed (Southey, in Let- 
ten of iMke Poets to Stmrt, p. 427). 

One of the first acts of Sumner as bishop 
of Winchester was to purchase with thcfimds 
of the see a town house in St. James’s Square, 
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London. A.notlior was to issue sets of queries 
for the beneficcd clorgy of the diocese to 
answer, no information, having been obtained 
in that way since 1788, and m August and 
September 1829 lie made his first visitation 
of the counties under his charge. He pressed 
upon the clergy the necessity of providing 
schools for the poor, pleaded with landlord 
for the provision of better houses for their 
tenants, and protested against trading on 
Sundays. During hia occupation of the 
bishopric of Winohester he made ten visita^- 
tions, the last being in 0 otobor and November 
1867, and he twice issued a ‘ Oonspectua’ of 
the diocese (1864 and 1804). By 1807 there 
were 747 permanent or temporary churches 
in the diocese, 201 being new and additional, 
and 119 having been rebuilt since 1820. 
Daring tbe same period there had boen pro¬ 
vided 812 churchyards and cornel erics, and 
the new districts, diYldedparislies, and ancient 
chapolries formed into separate benollces, 
amounted to 210, while nearly every living 
had been supplied with a parsonage-house. 
Ha proved himself an admirable admini¬ 
strator. 

Sumner's munificonco and energy were 
beyond praiso. Jlis revenues wore groat, 
but his liberality was equal to them. In 
1837 he formed a church building society for 
the diocese, in 1846 ho instituted a ' South¬ 
wark fund for schools and churches,’ and in 
I860 he sot on foot the * Surrey Church 
Association,’ When Iho lease for lives of the 
Southwark Fork estate lapsed in the summer 
of 1803, he rofusod to renew it, and entered 
into negotiations with the ecclesiastical oom- 
missionera. They bought out Ms rights for 
a capital sum of 13,2701., and for an annuity 
of S,200I. during the term of hie episcopate. 
The whole of this sum, both capital and 
income, bo placed in the hands of the two 
archdeacons and the chancellor of the dio¬ 
cese for the purposo of augmenting poor 
benefices. Itultimnlolyamouuted to 34, 

The religious views of Sumner were evan¬ 
gelical, and most of the preferments in his 
gift were conferred upon members of that 
party. But he bestowed cousiderablo patron¬ 
age upon Samuel "Wilberforoe, who succeeded 
him in the see, and he conferrud a living 
on George Moherly, afterwards bishop of 
Saliabuiy, The appointment of Dr. llainx)- 
den to the seo of lloroford was not approved 
of by him, and he was vehomout against the 
aotion of the pope in 1860 in establishing 
bishoprics in Eimliind. He was attacked in 
1864 as being lukewarm over the revival of 
convocation. Though he strongly opposed 
the establishment of the ecclesiastical com- ■ 
mission, he loyally aided in carrying out its I 


designs, and from 1866 to 1864 was a member 
of its church estates committee. 

The bishop was seized with a paralytic 
stroke on 4 htarch 1868, and in August 1869 
he sent to tho prime minister the resigpiation 
of hia see. John Moultrie [q. v.] addressed 
somo linos to him on this event, beginning, 
‘ Last of our old prince bishops, fare thee well.’ 
He took a smaller pension from the revenues 
of the see tlion he might have claimed, and 
an order in council continued to him the 
possession ofFarnham Caslle as his residence 
for life. He died there on 16 Aug, 1874, and 
was buried on 21 Aug. in the vault by tho 
side of his wife under the olmrohyard of 
Hale, whore he had built the chinch at his 
own cost. Ilis wife was born on 28 Fob. 
1794, and died at Farnham Oaetle on 3 Sept, 
1849. Tboy had issue four sons and three 
daughters, 

To Sumner was entrusted tho editing of 
the manuscript troalise in Latm of the two 
books of John Milton,' Be Doctiina Ohris- 
tiana,’ discovered by Itobort Lemon (1779- 
1836) [q. V.] in tbe state paper office in 1823. 
By the command of George IV it was pub¬ 
lished in 1826. one volume being the original 
Latin edited oy Sumner, and onother con¬ 
sisting of an English translation by him. 
William Sidney Walker [q.v.j, then a re¬ 
sident ot Oambridgo, whore the work was 
printed, eupei'intended the passing of the 
work through the press. In this loalc he 
took upon himself to revise ' not only the 
printer’s, but the translator’s labour'(Mo tno- 
rmr. Memoir of WaUier, 1862, p, Ixxviii j 
Hinsni, Passages from a WorMng Jjfe, ii. 
20-81). Macaulay highly praised tho work 
in the ‘Edinburgh Iteview,' August 1826 
{Worlts, ed. 1871, v. 2). ’i'lio Latin version 
was reprinted atBi'iinswickin 1827, and tho 
English rondaring was reissued at Boston 
(United States) in 1826, in two volumes. 

Sumner published many charges and ser¬ 
mons, as well as a volume entitled ‘'Ilie 
Ministorinl Oharaoter of Ohrist pvactioally 
lonsidored’ (London, 1824, 8vo). It woe an 
expansion of locturos which ho had delivered 
before George IV in the ohnpol at Cumbev- 
'and Lodge, and it passed througb two odi- 
ioiiB. Bernard Barton [q. v,] dedicated to 
lim in December 1828 his ‘New Year’s Eve,’ 
for which he was quizzed by Oharhs Lamb 
(ZeUers, ed. Aiuger, ii. 210), and visited him 
.t Farnham Oastle in 1814. Tho world in¬ 
sisted on identifying Sumner with Bishop 
Solway in Mrs. Trollope’s novel of ‘The 
Three Oousius,’ but she had no knowledge 
of him of Mrs. Trollope, ii. 70). 

Sumner’s porlroit was pointed in 1832 by 
Sir Miui'tiu Archer Shooj it was presented 
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by Ilia family to the diooasa, and now bangs 
in tbe noble ball at Fainbam, An engrav¬ 
ing of it was made by Samuel Oouaina in 
1831. At tbe request of tbe autboritiea_ of 
Eton College be sat for tbe portrait, wbiob 
is preserved in tbe college ball. _ A print of 
liim drawn on stone by 0. Baugniet is dated 
1848. 

[A Life of Sumner was published by his 
SOD, Grcorge Henry Sumner, in 1876; ef. IjS 
Neve’s Fasti, i. 49, ii. 267, 317, 429, iii. 21,81; 
Stapylton’s Eton Lists, p. 42; Lady Granville’s 
Lettore, i. 266; Burbo’s Landed Gentry; Fos¬ 
ter’s Alumni Oxon.; Gent. Mng. 1802 ii. 1066, 
1847 i. 108; Times, 17 and 18 Ang. 1874; 
Guardian, 19 anil 28 Aug. 1871; Pennington’s 
Eecollootions, pp. 149-65; AsbweU and Wil- 
berforee’s Bishop Wilberforce, i. 66-82, 103-4, 
150 , 180 , 263-4, 317, 401, ii. 248, iii. 61-2; 
Lucas’s Bernard Barton, pp. 108-9, 161; in¬ 
formation from Mr. W. Aldis Wright.] 

W. P. 0. 

SUMNER, JOHN BIRD (1780-1862), 
archbishop of Canterbury, eldest son of tbe 
Rev. Robert Sumner, and brother of Bishop 
Charles Richard Sumner [q. v.], was born at 
Kenilworth on 26 Feb. 1780. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton from 1791 to 1708, when he 
proceeded, being tbe first of bis year, to 
King's College, Cambridge. He was elected 
scholar (6 Nov. 1798) and fellow (6 Nov. 
1801). In tbe second quarter of bis residence 
at Cambridge be was nominated to a ‘ Kinpfs 
Betham scholarship,’ and held it until 1803. 
In 1800 he won tbe Browne medal for tbe 
best Latin ode, tbe subject being ‘ Mysore! 
Tyranni Mors,’ and be was IT ulsean prizemnu 
in 1802. Tie graduated B.A. in 1803, M.A. 
in 1807, and B.D. in 1828, 

In 1802 Sumner returned to Eton as assis¬ 
tant master, and in 1808 be was ordained 
by John Douglas, bishop of Salisbury. On 
31 March ISOS be married at Bath Mario nne, 
‘daughter of George Robertson of Edin¬ 
burgh,’ a captain in tbe navy, and sister of 
Thomas Campbell Robertson [q. v.) (Gent. 

1803, i. 380). He thus vacated bis fel¬ 
lowship at King’s College, but he was elected 
to a fellowship at Eton in 1817, and in tbe 
following year was nominated by tbe college 
to tbe valuable living of Mapledurbam, on 
the banbs of tbe Thames, in Oxfordshire. 
Through tbe favour of Shuts Barrington 
[q. V,], tbe bishop of tbe diocese, be was ap¬ 
pointed in 1820 to the ninth prebendal sttul 
m Durham Cathedral. In 1826 be succeeded 
to tbe more lucrative preferment of tbe fifth 
stall, and from 1827 to 1848 be held tbe 
second staUjWbicli was still better endowed, 
in that cathedral. Bishop Pbillpotts, bis 
contemporary and opponent, bad previously 


held tbe ninth and tbe second oanonryat 
Durham. 

From 1816 to 1829 Sumner_published a 
number of volumes on theological eubjecK 
which enjoyed much popularity, and were 
held to reflect tbe beet traits in the teaching 
of tbe evangelical party within the church 
of Englonif Tbe soundness of Sumner'a 
theological views, combined with bis ripo 
scholarship and his discretion in spoocb and 
action, marked him out for olovation to the 
episcopal bench. Ue was also aided in hia 
rise by tbe influence of Ms brother, at ivhose 
consecration at Lambeth on 21 May 1826 ho 
preached the sermon. In 1827 he declined 
the ofler of tbe see of Sodor and Man; but, 
on the promotion of Bishop Bloinilold, he 
accepted in tbe next year tbo nomination by 
the Duke of Wellington to tbe bishopric of 
Chester. He was consecrated at Bisbop- 
tborpe on 14 Sept. 1828, tbe second of the 
consecrators boing bis brother. Though he 
was known to be opposed 1 o any concesaiona 
to tbe Roman catholics, and bad been ap¬ 
pointed to hie see by tbe Duke of Wellington 
partly on tbo ground of bis antipathy to their 
claims, be voted, as did bis brother, for the 
repeal of the disabilities wbiob prossed upon 
them. He then addressed a circular letter 
to his clergy in viudioation of bis vote. He 
voted in favour of tbe second rending of tbe 
Reform Bill (IS April 1832), and bo was on 
tbe poor-law commission of 1834. 

The energy of tbe new biebop soon made 
itself felt tliroiigliout the (then undivided) 
diocese of Chester. lie was indefatigable in 
obtaining tbe erection of more oburclies and 
tbe provision of soliools, and by 1847 bad 
consocralod more than two bnudrnd new 
churches. A remarkable tribute lo bis zeol 
■was paid in the House of Commons on 6 May 
1843 by Sir Robert Pool, when introducing 
bis resolutions for tbo constitution and en¬ 
dowment of ‘ Peel’ districts in pai'isbes whore 
the population was in excess of obnrob ac¬ 
commodation (Hansard, Ix-adii, 1287). Tbe 
charges which Sumner delivered at the visi¬ 
tations of bis diocoso in 1829,1832, 1836, 
and 1888 were published in one volume in 
1830, and five editions were sold. 

The leader of the tory party had selected 
Spmuer for the see of OUestor, Tbe ai’cb- 
bisbopric of Canterbury bocamc vacant on 
11 Fob, 1848 by tbe death of Dr, llowloy, 
and Sumner was chosen liy J-ord John 
Russell, tbe premier of tbe whig govemmont, 
to succeed to tbe vacant place. lie was 
confirmed at Bow church on 10 March, 
and eutbimied at Oantei’bury Cathedral on 
28 April 1848. Despite tbe strength of bis 
erangolicol convictions, be acted upon them 
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without any prajudioe to opponents or any 
undue bias to friends. His moderation in 
tone made him at times suspected of a wunt 
of strength. Bishop Wilberforce spoke of 
his Bpeedi at the Mansion IIouso for a church 
society as ‘like himself, good, gentle,loving, 
and weak* h. 248). 

Sumner ‘ decidedly repudiated’ the Bamp- 
tonlectures of Dr. llam]iden,hut he declined 
to participate in the action of several of the 
bishops in protesting against the doctor's ajj- 
pointmeut to the see of Hereford, and lus 
first public act, as primate, was to take the 
loading place in the consecration of II ampden. 
His second action tvas to preside at the open¬ 
ing of St. Augustine’s College at Cantorbiiiy, 
which had recently boon purchased and re¬ 
stored by Alexander James Beresford-IIope 
[q. V.] as a college for missionary clergy. 
By these acts he illustrated the impartiality 
of his attitude to the two great parties in 
the church of England. 

During the period from 1847 to 1801 the 
church of England was rent in twain by the 
disputes over the refusal of Dr. Phillpotts, 
bishop of Exeter, to inetit uto t he Rev. George 
Cornelius Gorham [g. v.] to tho vicarage 
of Brampford-Speke in Dovonshire, on tho 
ground that his views on baptismal regeno- 
ratiou were not in agreement with those of 
the English chtiroh. The cose came before 
the privy oounoil, when the avchhishops of 
Canterbury and York conourredin tho judg¬ 
ment by which it wa.s ‘ dolerminod that a 
clergyman of the church of England neod 
not believe in bnptiamnl regeneration,’ This 
j udgmont led t o tho secession from the church 
of many of the loading members, both lay 
and clerical, of tlio hi^i-churcli party, and 
it provoked tho publication by tho bishop of 
Exeter of liis oolehrated letter to the arch¬ 
bishop, svhioli wont througli twenty-one 
editions. In this vigorous protost tho hisliop 
remonstrated against tho action of tho pri¬ 
mate in suppovtiiig heresy in tho church, 
and declined any further comrauuiou with 
him, but announcod his intention of praying 
for him as ‘ an aifoctionato friond for nearly 
thirty years, and your iiOwafllicled servant.’ 

The arolibishop was a consist out opijonont 
of tho bill for removing .Towish disnlnlitios, 
and of that for legalising marriago with a 
dcconsed wife's sistor. He supported tho 
proposals for a compromiso on tho voxod 
question oC church rutos, aud was favourahlo 
to the passing of the dlvoroo hill, hut re¬ 
sisted all measures for altering tho laugunge 
of the prayer-book. On 12 Nov, 1862 con¬ 
vocation mot for tho ilrsl time for 136 years 
for the despatch of business, The upper 
house was under liis presidonoy. 


The arclibisho]) was taken ill in May 1801, 
hut recovered. He wa.s one of the commis¬ 
sioners at the opening of the exhibition on 
1 May 1662, and the fatigue of the proceed¬ 
ings proved too great a strain for his en¬ 
feebled frame. lie died at Addington on 
6 Sept. 18t32, A kindly message was sent to 
him on hia deathbed by Dr. Phillpotts, and 
warmly reciprocal od (Sumnue, Life of Bishop 
Sumner, pp. 33S-4). He was buried with 
extreme simplicity in Addington churchyard 
on 12 Sept. Tho archbishop, two daughters, 
and some other relatives are iutorred at the 
north-east corner of the churchyard, liis 
wife died at the Manor House, Wandsworth, 
on 22 March 1829, Two sons and several 
daughters survived him. 

Sumner’s works comprise: 1, ‘Apostolical 
Preaching considered in an Examination of 
St. PbuI^ Epistles,’ 1816 (anonymous); it 
was reissued, with the author’s name, in 
1817, aftor being oorrocted and enlarged, 
and passed into a ninth edition in 1860. 
A Eronoh translation from that edition was 
published at Paris in 1866. On 4 Aug. 1816 
Sumner won tho second prize, amounting to 
4001, of John Burnett (1729-1784) [q. v.], 
for a dissert at ion on the Deity. It was en¬ 
titled: 2. ‘A Treatise on tho llocords of the 
Creation and the hloral AUributes of the 
Creator’ (J810, 2 vols.), and seven editions 
of it wore sold. Ho rctlod his principal 
evidence of tho oxistenoe of the Orcalov upon 
tho credibility of tho Mosaic records of the 
creation, outi accepted the conclusions of 
geological science os nndoislood in 1816 
{Geni. Mag. 1816, ii, 166; Quaria'ly Bevino, 
xvi. ,37-60). Sir Oliarlos Lyoll aherwards 
appealed lo it in jiroof that rcvclal ion and 
geology aro not neocBsarily discordant forces. 
S. ‘A iSorics of Sormoiis on the Ohrisliuii 
Faith and Character,’ 1821; 0th edit. 1837. 
4. ‘Tlio Evidence of Christionit.y derived 
from its Natiuu and Hocoplion,’ 1824, in 
which he contouded that the Christian reli¬ 
gion would not have preserved its vitality 
hod it not been introduced by divine autho¬ 
rity ; a new edition, prompted by the appear¬ 
ance of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ came out in 
1801. 6. ‘ Sermons on tho principal Festivals 
of the Church, with throe Sermons on Good 
Friday,’ 1827 ; 4lh edit, 1831. 6. ‘Four 
Rorraons on Subjects relating 1 o tho Christ iiui 
Ministry,’ 1828; reissued in I860 as an ap¬ 
pendix to the ninth edition of ‘ Apostolical 
Preaching.’ 7. ‘ Christian Charity: its Obli¬ 
gations and Ohjeots,’ 1841, 

Between 1831 and 1861 Sumner issued a 
BBrles of volumes of ‘Practical Expositions’ 
on the four grospols, tho A ot s of tho Ajiostles, 
and tho epistles in the New Testament:, 
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Many editions were sold, and in 1840,1860, 
and 1861 the Eev. George 'Williinson puh- 
Ushod selections from them in four TOlumes. 
Sumner himself issued in 1859 a summary in 
‘ Practical Eeilections on Select Passages of 
the New Testament.’ He contributed to the 
‘ SncyclopEedia Britannica ’ (Suppl. 1824, 
vol. vi.) an article on the poor laws, and to 
Charles Knight’s serial, ‘The Plain English¬ 
man’ (Kkioht, Passoffes from a WorMng 
Life, i. 103, 247) j and he was the author 
of many single sermons, speeches, and 
charges. 

A portrait of the archbishop hangs in the 
haUof University College,Durham; another, 
in his convocation robes, by Eddis^ is at 
Lambeth; of this a replica is in the 
hall at King’s College, Cambridge. A 
portrait, by Margaret Oaijenter, was en¬ 
graved W Samuel Cousins in 1839. A later 
portrait by the same artist was engraved by 
T. Eichardson Jackson. Erancis Holl exe- 
cnted an engraving of another portrait of 
him by George Eichmond. A recumbent 
effigy by II. "Weekes, E.A., is in the nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

[G-ent. Hag. 1829, i. 283; Ls Nero’s fasti, i. 
81, hi. 263, 310, 313, 817; SUpylton’s Eton 
Lists, p. 6 ; Sumner's Bishop Sumner, pp. 4U2- 
404; Times, 8 Sept. 1862 pp. 8, 12, 18 Sept 
1862 p. 8; Guardian, 10 Sept 1862, Supplement, 
and 17 Sept. 1882 p. 888; Life of Biehop Blom- 
field, m). 125-7; Ashwell and ■Wilbetforoo's 
Bishop Wilherfurce, passim; information from the 
Provost of King's College, Cambridge.] 

W. P. 0. 

SUMNER, EOBEET CAREY (1729- 
1771), master of Harrow, born on 9 March 
1728-9 at Windsor, was gi-andson of a Bristol 
merchant and nephew of John Sumner, canon 
of Windsor and headmaster of Eton College. 
Robert was educated at Eton College and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he was ad¬ 
mitted a schMar on 18 Bee. 1747 and a fellow 
on 28 Dec. 1760, naduating B.A. in 1762, 
and proceeding M.A. in 1765. He became 
assistant master at Eton in 1761, and after¬ 
wards master at Harrow. On 3 Aug. 1760 
he married a sister of William Arden ‘of 
Eton,’ a scholar of King’s College. In con¬ 
sequence of his marriage he vacated his 
fellowship. In 1768 he obtained the degree 
of D.D.j and, dying on 12 Sej^. 1771, was 
buried m Harrow church. He was the 
friend of Dr. Johnson and the master of Dr. 
Parr and Sir William Jones, both of whom 
in later years celebrated his praises (Eliii,!}, 
Life of Parr, i. 16-18; JOSUB, Poeseoa 
Aaiaficee Oominentarionan, Libn, p. v). He 
publishsd ‘Conoio ad Clerum’ (London, 
1768, 4to), which Parr declared equal in 


point of latimty to any composition by any 
of his countrymen in the century. 

[Harwood’s Alumni Etonensos, p. 334; Qrod. 
Oantabr. 1660-1786, p. 375; Gsut. H,ig. lysg 
p. 394, 1826 i. 388; Registers of Eton College 
and King's Colloge.] E. I, C, 

SUNHEELAND, Eauis ot. [See 
Sfunobb, llonEni, second earl, 1640-1702; 
Spumcdb, Ohahlus, third carl, 1074-1722,] 

SUNDERLIN, Loed. [Soe under 
MAtoim, Edmunb, 1741-1812, critic and 
author.] 

SUNDON, OIIARLOl'TE CLAYTON, 
Ladv (d. 1742), woman of the hedohamhet 
to Queen Caroline, was granddaughter of Sir 
Lewis Dyve [q. v.] ofBromham,Boi]foi'dshire, 
and daughter of Sir Lewis’s youngest son 
John, who married, in 1673, Prances, third 
daughter of Sir Robert Wolsaleyof Wolseley, 
StaWdshiie. John Dyve was clerk of tke 
privy council in 1691, and died in the follow¬ 
ing year; his widow died in 1702, and both 
were buried at St. James’s, Westminster 
(W. M. IIaeyet, Hundred of Willey, pp. 44 
se^) 

Before the end of Queen Anne’s reign 
their daughter, Charlotte Dyve, married a 
Bedfordslnre gentleman of family and fortune, 
William Clayton (1672 P-1752) of Sundon 
Hall, afterwards Baron Sundon of Ardagh 
in the Irish peerage. lie was M.P. for 
Liverpool from 1698 to 1707, and from 1713 
to 1716. Afterwards he wae AC.P. for New 
Woodstock (1716-22) and St. Albans (1723- 
1727), by the influence of 1 ho Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, and for Westminster (1727-41), 
Plympton Earl (1742-47), and St. Mawes 
(1747-62). In 1716 bo was deputy auditor 
of the exchequer, and he became a lord of the 
treasury in 1718 {Gent, Mag. 1762, p. 240). 

In 1713, when the Duke of Marlborough 
left England, Clayton, a confldeulial friend, 
was appointed one of the mauagois of the 
duke’s estates, and afterwards ho was an 
executor. On the accession of George I and 
the return of the whigs to olfloo in 1714 
Mrs. Clayton was appointed, through the in¬ 
fluence of her friend and coiTospoiideiit, the 
Duchess of Marlborough,bedohambot woman 
to Caroline of Auspach, now Princess of 
Woles, Lady Cowpor, another lady of the 
bedchamber to the priucoss, was soon on 
terms of great intimacy, and sought to turn 
her influence to account in behalf of Airs, 
Clayton’s husband. Airs. Clayton obtained 
muchinfiuence over her royalmistroS8(Diflry 
of Mary, Countess Cowper, passim). Sir 
EobertWalpolOjwho was constantly in oppo¬ 
sition to Mrs. Clayton, said that her as¬ 
cendency over the Princess of Wales was duo 
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to hei' knowledge of tlie secret tliat her mis¬ 
tress suffered from a rupture; but the falsity 
of the story is shown by the fact that there 
were no symptoms of tho trouble until 1724, 
when Mrs. Olay ton had been in the princess’s 
favour for ten years (LoBn Hekthy, Memoirs 
of the Beign of George II, i. 90, iii. 310). 
According to Walpole she accepted from her 
friend, the Oountess of Pomfrat[seeFinaioH, 
Hunkiexia Louisa], a pair of earrings worth 
1,4002. to obtain for Lord Pomfret tho post 
of master of the horae (WAiPOtr. letters, 
Tol. i- PP- cxli/ llij)- The princess a attach¬ 
ment to clergymen whom Walpole held to 
be heterodox was attributed by him to Mrs. 
Clayton’s influence. ljenjaminfloadly[q.v.]. 
afterwards bishop of’Wiuohoster, Dr. .Alured 
01arke(16i)6-1743) [q. v.IDr. Samuel Olarte 
(1675-1720) [q. v.J and Eobert Clayton 
fq. V.], bishop of liillala, a kinsman of her 
husband, were among Mrs, Clayton’s greatest 
friends. Among literary men to whom she 
showed attent ions were Stephen Duck [q.v.], 
Steele (Aitkpn, Life of Hiohard Steele, ii. 
76, 128, 297), Eiohard Savage [q. v.], and 
Voltaire, who thanked her for her kindness 
while he woe in England. 

Mrs. Clayton became Lady Sundon in 1736, 
when her husband was raised to tbe Irish 
peerage as Baron Sundon of Ardagh. Lord 
Sundon always sided with the court party 
is parliament, and his candidature for West¬ 
minster in 1741 resulted in a riot, in which 
his life was endangered. The high bailiff 
took the unusual step of summoning the 
military to his aid, and this, upon the re¬ 
assembling of parliament, enabled the oppo¬ 
sition to deal a euccossful blow at Walpole. 
Walpole said that Lord Carteret had in 1785 
opened two oanals to tho queen’s ear, Bishop 
Sherlook and Mrs. Clayton, but hoped to 
prevent either of them imuriug him (Lons 
IIpkvbt, Memoire, ii. 12^. It is stated in 
the newspapers of the day that Lady Sundon 
succeededLady Sufl'olkos mistress of thorohes 
in May 1786; but this alleged promotion, 
though perhaps contemplated, was not carried 
out ^6. ii. 203, 330, iii. 300). Wlien Wol- 
pole feared that the queen would moke a 
difficulty about M adamo Walmodou, the mis¬ 
tress of George II, being brought to England, 
he said it was ‘ those hitches, Lady Pomfret 
end Lady Sundon,’ who wore iiilluoncing their 
mistress, in order to make their court to her. 

Walpole told his son Ilorace that Lady 
Sundon, in tho enthusiasm of her vanity, had 
proposed that they should unite and govern 
the kingdom together. Walpole bowed, 
begged her patronage, but said he knew 
nobody ilt to govern tho kingdom hut tho 
king ond queen fWAnponn, Letters, i. 116). 


Lady Sundon was very ill at Bath in 1737, 
during the queen’s fatal illness; hut Walpole 
associated Oorelme’s refusal to receive tho 
sacrament to the influence over her of Lady 
Sundon and ' the less believing clergy ’ whose 
oouse she espoused (Loed IIdevet, Memoirs, 
ii. 113,281, iii. 300, 883). After the queen’s 
deathLady Sundon was pensioned. In 1738 
she was reported to ho dragging on a mise¬ 
rable life, with a ‘ cancerous humour in her 
throat’ (Lapt M. W. MoiriAaTi, Letters, ii. 

66). She died on 1 Jan. 1742. Iler 
husband survived her for ten years (see 
Walpolb, Letters, i. 114). 

Though most of Lacfy Sundon’s corre- 
spondonts flattered and mwned, in the hope 
of obtaining favours through her influence, 
it is clear that some of them were real friends, 
lloadly speaks of her sincerity and goodness; 
Lord Bristol said she was ' a simple woman, 
and talked accordingly ’ (Nioiiois, Lit. Aneod. 
T. 87, ix. 602). Ilorace Walpole calls her 
‘an absurd, pompous simpleton’ {Letters,!. 
pp. exxx, cxxvii). Ilervey’s verdict is on 
the whole extremely favourable. She de¬ 
spised, he says, tbe dirty company enrroimd- 
ing her, and had not hypocrisy enough to tell 
them they wore white and clean. She took 
great pleasure in doing good, often for persons 
who oould not repay her. Mrs. Iloward 
ond Lady Sundon hated eooh other ‘ very 
civillyan'd veryheaitily ’ (2(fmoww,i. 89-01). 

A number of letters addressed to Lady 
Sundon from 1714 by aspirants to her favour 
are in tho British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
20102-6,30616); mony are printed in Mrs. 
Thomson’s 'Memoirs of ViscouuteseSundon, 
Mistress of the Eobes to Queen Oaroliue,’ 2 
vole. 1847. Thia title ie ^pical of the general 
inaccuracy of the work; for Lady Sundon was 
neither a viscountess nor mistress of the 
robes. Lady Sundon was not fond of letter- 
writing, but one letter to the Duchess of 
Leeds is in the British Museum (Addit, 
MS. 28061, f, 304), 

There are portraits after EneUor of Lord 
and Lady Simdon,wilh an inscription slating 
tliot they wore presented in 1728 by Mrs. 
Olayton to Dr. Freind, who had attended her 
husband in a dangerous illness. There is also 
a whole-length portrait of Lady Sundon on 
Lord llchester’s staircase at Mclbury (IIae- 
VHi, Hundred of Willey, p. 109). 

[Works cited; Pope’s Works, vii. 238, viii. 300; 
Suffolk OoiTospondonce, i, 62,03; Baker’s North¬ 
ampton, i. 82,160,163, 160, ii. 264 ; Lysous’s 
Magna Brit. i. 61 ; Blayde’s Sonealogia Bed- 
fordionsis, pp. 66-7, 367.] G-. A. A, 

STJNMAN or SONMANS, WILLIAM 
(dS. 1708), portrait-painter, woe one of the 
Netherlaud artists who followed Sir Peter 
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Lely into England. After the death of Lely 
he obtained permission, to paint the king's 
portrait, but, the work of John Eiley [q. v.] 
being preferred to his, he retired to Oxford, 
where ne found constant employment; there 
he always resided during term time, spending 
the rest of the year in London. He was com¬ 
missioned by the university authorities to 
point the senes of portraits of founders now 
hung in ‘ Didte Humphrey’s ’ library in the 
Bodleian. AE the portraits ate imaginary, 
‘ John Balliol’being that of a blacksmith, 
and ‘ Devorguilla ’ that of Jenny Eeeks, an 
Oxford apothecary’s pretty daughter (Oxo- 
nt'ana, iii. 16,16). At Wadham there is a 
portrait of a college servant named Mary 
George, aged 120, which was painted and 
presented by him. Suuman’s portrait of 
Eobert Morisou [q. v.l, the botanist, was en¬ 
graved by Eobert White as a frontispiece 
to his' Plantarum Ilistoria Universalis Oxo- 
niensis,’ 1680, for many of the plates in 
which work Sunman also made the drawings. 
He died in Greek Street, Soho, in July 170S, 
and was buried in St. Anne’s churchyard 
on the 16th of that month. 

piedgrave's Diet, of Artists; Vertne’s manu- 
script collections in Brit. Kns. Add. MS. 23068, 
f. 30; Walpole's Anecdotes, cd. Dallaway and 
Womum; Burial Eeg. of St. Anne’s, West¬ 
minster,] F. M. O'D. 

SUEEHNE, JOHN THOMAS (1814r- 
1878), organist and professor of music, horn 
in 1814, was the son of Gabriel Surenne, a 
Erenchmanj who came to London in 1800, 
and settled m Edinburgh in 1817 os a teacher 
of French and professor of military history 
and antiquities in the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy. 

In 1831 Surenne, a pupil of Henri Herz, 
became organist to St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Ohapel, Portoballo, and in 1844 he was ap¬ 
pointed organist to St, George's Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh. He became a popular 
and respected teacher of music and the com¬ 
poser of arrangements for the pianoforte, 
psalm-tunes, chants, and the catw ‘ Mister 
Speaker.’ In 1841 he compiled ' The Dauce 
Music of Scotland,’ which reached five edi¬ 
tions; in 1832 ‘The Songs of Scotland,’ 
without words; and in 1864 ‘ The Songs of 
Ireland.’ Surenne was also associatod with 
George Farquhar Graham [q. y.], the mnsio 
historian, in the publication of the national 
music of Scotland. 

Surenne died in Edinburgh on 3 Feb. 
1878, in his sixty-fourth year. 

[Baptie’a Musical Biography, p. 227; Scots¬ 
man, 4 Feb. 1878; Musical Seotlaud, p. 182; 
information from Mr. D. S. Surenne; Surenne'e 
works,] L. M. M. 


SUER, THOMAS SiaNNEE (1770- 
1847), novelist, baptised on 20 Oct. 1770, was 
the sou of John Suit, citizen and wheel¬ 
wright, B grocer by trade, of St. Botolph’s, 
Alderagatc, by his wife Elizabeth, sister of 
Thomas Skinner, lord mayor of London in 
1794 Surr was admitted to Christ's Hospital 
on 18 June 1778, and after his discharge on 
7 Nov. 1785 became a clerk in the hank of 
England, where he rose to the position of 
principal of the drawing olfiee. lie married 
Miss Griffiths, sister-in-law of Sir Eiohard 
Phillips (1767-1840) [q. v.], and died at 
Hammersmith on 16 Feb. 1817. 

He wrote several novels which contained 
portraits of well-known persons of his time. 
The celebrated Georgiana Cavendish, duchess 
of Devonshire [q. v.J, is said lo have hoen so 
mortified by being introduced under a fic¬ 
titious name into his ‘ Winter in London ’ 
(ISOC) in the character of an inveterate 
gambler that it hastened her death. The 
work went through numerous editions, and 
was translated into French by Madams de 
Terrasson de Senneraa. 

Snrr’s other works aro: 1. ‘Olivist’s Hos¬ 
pital; a Poem,’London, 1707, 4lo. 2. ‘ Barn¬ 
well’ (founded on Lillo’s ‘London Mer¬ 
chant’), Loudon, 1708,12mo. 3. ‘Splendid 
Misery,’ London, 1801,12mo; 4lli edit. I807i 
4. ‘ Refutation of certain MiBroprcientations 
relative to the Nature and Infiuouco of 
Bank Notes and of the Stoppage of Specie at 
the Bank of England on tho Price of Pro¬ 
visions,’ London, 1801, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Magic 
of Wealth,’London, J816,12ino, 6, ‘Rich¬ 
mond, or Sceiios in tho Life of a Bow Street 
Officer,’ London, 1827,12mo, Suvnrnl of his 
novels wore translated inlo Fi'encb and Ger¬ 
man. The allegation that to Snrr Lord 
Lytton owed the materials for his novel 
‘ Pelham ’ has not beon siibstaiitiatcd. 

[Privato infoimalion; Gent. Mag. 1707 ii. 
871, 903, 1847 i. 448; Notes and tlucrios, fitli 
ser. vii. 48, 174, O.IS, 330 ; Bingr, Diet, of Liv¬ 
ing Authors, p, 836 ; Pantheon of the Ago, ii, 
483.] E. I. 0. 

5UERET, Dnicn oi?. [See Holland, 
Thomas, 1374-1400.] 

SURREY, Eabls or. [See WAnmiND, 
WiLUAJU nn, first earl, d. 1088 ; WAnnNHD, 
William nn, socond earl, d. 1138; Wa- 
nniniB, William nn, third earl, d. 1148; 
WA]iBNin3,nAMELTN DD, first oai'l of SuiTey 
and Wai-enne, d. 1202; Wabunne, Wil¬ 
liam DE, second earl of Surrey and Wo- 
roune, d. 1240; Wabunnu, Joiiir UE, third 
earl of Suri’cy and Wareniie, 1231 P-130J | 
Wabennu, John do, fourth carl of Sun-ey 
and Warenne, 1266-1347 ; Fitzaxan, El- 
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PTTAT tTi, earl of Aiimtlel and Suvrey, 1246- 
1397 • r^TZAiiAN, Tjiokas, earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, 1381-1416; IIowahb, Thomas, 
earl of Surrey and duke of Norfolk, 1443- 
isal; Howakj), IlntiiiT, carl of Surrey, 
1617 P-1647; llowAiro, Thomas, earl of 
Surrey and duke of Norfolk, 1473-1664.] 

SUBTEES, ROBERT (1779-1884), anti¬ 
quary and topographer, was only surviving 
^ild of RoWt Surtees of Mainsfoi'th, by 
his ivife and first cousin Dorothy, daMliter 
and co-heiroas of William Steele of Lamb 
Abbey, Kent, a director of the East India 
Company. U e ■was born in the South Bailey 
of the city of Durham on 1 April 1779, nearly 
eighteen years after liia parents’ marriage. 
He was educated first at Kepyor grammar 
school, Hoiighton-le-Suring, rmder the Rev. 
WiUiam Fleming, and subaequenlly (1793) 
under Dr. Bristow at Neasdon, where ho 
gained tho fricudahip of Reginald llabor 
(afterwards bishop of Oalcutta). lie matri- 
oulated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
28 Oot. 1790, gradual ing B.A. in November 
1800, and M.A. in 1802. In 1800 he booiime 
a student at the Middle Temple, but was 
never called to the bar, for on the death of 
his father on 14 July 1802 he relinquished 
the profeseion and eslablishod himself for 
life at Mainsforth, being then in his twenty- 
fourth year. 

Prom ehildhood Surtees soeras to have 
e.xhibitedauatural tiisto forontiquilios, being 
when a boy an assiduous coin collector, and 
showine apuoulinr aUrnotlon for every species 
of folk&re. Even in his undergraduate days 
he contemplated writing that ‘ History of 
Durham' to which he practically devoted his 
life. Once having dulerniincd on his task, 
he brought to bear on it iin exceptional power 
of minute inquiry and considerable critical 
scholarship. Throughout his task he was svis- 
toiued by a real love of the work. His plan 
was to drive about tho county with a groom 
examining coiofully all romaiueof antiquity, 
and noting all inscriptions, registers, and 
any accessihlo documents. The gt’oom, says 
his friend Jamos Ralno [q. vJ (Memoir 

Suriees, p, 17), complained that it was 
' weary work,’ for master always stopped the 
rig and ‘ we never eoirld get past an auld 
beelding.’ Surtees Bufierod from almost con¬ 
tinuous ill-hcolth, which mado his hnbit of 
study somewhat dosultoiy; his Meat work 
was wrilton piecemeal, paragraph by partt. 
graph, and tho copy so produced dsspaiohrd 
at u'regular intervals to tho pviniara. The 
new ‘Iliatory’ was advortisou on 14 April 
1812, tho first volume appeared in 1816, the 
second in 1820, tho third in 1823, and the 
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fourth after Surtees’s dealh in. 1840, edited 
by Ralne. Although the work was hand¬ 
somely subscribed for in tho county, yet the 
magnificent style of printing, paper, and 
illustration entailed upon its author a heavy 
expenditure. Tho ‘History’ contains an 
immense amount of genealogical informa¬ 
tion for the most part very aoourate, and this 
is doubtless due to the fact that Surtees’s 
local position and reputation secured for him 
alibei’ol access to family deocls and dociimouts, 
A playful humour, not generally to be ex¬ 
pected in a learned work of such magnitude, 
characterised the style, ‘ ovary now and then 
breaking out like a gleam of sunshine , . . 
and exciting the reader to a smilo when 
least expecting to be surprised’ {Qitarierly 
Rm. xxxix. SOI, review oy Wouthey). The 
fragments of poetry interwoven with the 
notes and the poems generally entitled ‘the 
Buperstibion of the north,’ ore of Suitoes’s 
own invention. ‘ He was imbued with the 
very “ spirit of romaunt lore,” ’ says Dibdiii 
(^ortAem Tour, p. 266), and was an apt 
ballad-writer. Indeed, he inaugurated his 
ACquaintanco with Sir Waltor Scott by im¬ 
posing upon him a spurious boJlad of his own 
composition. This production, called the 
‘Deathof Foathorstonehaugh,’ ond dosorihing 
the feud between tho Ridleya and Feather- 
stones, was published in tho twelfth note to 
tho let canto of ‘Marmion’ (od. 1808), and 
was insorlod, with notes by both Scott and 
Sm'teuB, in the ‘ Miiistroisy of tho Scottish 
Border ’ (ii. 101, ed. 18311, Probably from 
fear of wounding Scott, Surloos never re¬ 
vealed the playful imposture, wbioh was not 
divulged until after Surtees’s death. 

Surtees lived as much as poBsiblo in the 
quiet seoliisiou of Mainsfortli, where ho kepit 
an open house for antiquorio.s, scholars, ond 
geiiealogistfi. He was very generous in the 
uso ho permitted others to make of the many 
documents and transcripts which ho accu¬ 
mulated throughout lifo. 

He died at Mainsforth on 11 Feb. 1834, 
end was buried on 16 Fob, in tho olmrohyard 
of Bishop Middleham. lie married Anne, 
daughter of Ralph Robinson of Middle Iler- 
rhiglon, Durham, ou 28 Jime 1807. 

Scott, writing to Southey in 1810 (Looic- 
iih:R's,I^e,h. 801), doaoribed Siirtoes os ‘ an 
excellent antiquary, some of the rust of 
wliicli study has clung to his maniiors; but 
be is good-hearted, and you would make the 
summer eve short betw’oen you.’ To provide 
a fitting memorial fur Surtees, tho society 
which bears his name was founded on 27 May 
1834 with the object of illustrating tlie his¬ 
tory and antiqiiitioB of those ports of Eng^ 
land and Scotland includod in the ancient 
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kingdom of Nortlimnliria, by publislimg in- 
edited manuscripts mainly of a date anterior 
to tbe Restoration, and relating to the his¬ 
tory and topography of northern England. 

A silhouette portrait of Surtees is pre¬ 
fixed to the ‘ Life ’ by G. Taylor, 

[Life of Surtees, by George Taylor (Surtees 
Sou.) 1863; biographical notice of Surtees in 
Bichardaon’s Oolleetion of Eeprints and Im¬ 
prints, Newcastle, 1844; Surtees’s Hitt, of Dur¬ 
ham.] G-®' 

SUKTEES, ROBERT SMITH (1808- 
1864), sporting novelist, of an old Durham 
family, 'was Die second son of Anthony 
Surtees (d. 1838) of Hamsterley Hall, who 
married, on 14 March 1801, Abce, sister of 
Chrialopher Blackett of Wylam, M.P. for 
south Northumberland 1837-1841. His 
grandfather, Robert Surtees (1741-1811), 
was of Milkwell Burn in the parish or 
Ryton, an estate purchased by his ancestor, 
Anthony Surtees, in 1626; the estate of 
Hamsterley HaU was acquired about 1807 
from the executors of Thomas, eldest surviv¬ 
ing son of Henry Swinburne ||q. v.] the 
traveller (of. SuniEES, Dur/iam, u. 290). 

Bom in 1803, Robert vj'as educated at 
Durham grammar school, which he left in 
1819 for a solicitor’s office. Having qualified 
as a solicitor, he bought a partnership in 
London; but the business was misrepresented, 
and he had difficulty in recovering the pur¬ 
chase money. He took rooms in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and began contributing to the 
old ‘Sporting Magazine.’ During 1830 he 
compiled a manual for horse-buyers, in which 
he combinedhisknowledge of thelawwith his 
taste for sporting matters. In 1831 his cider 
brothe;a Anthony, died unmarried at Malta 
on24March,thuBmaterially altering his pro¬ 
spects. Before the close of the same year, in 
conjunction with Rudolph Aokermann [q.v.], 
he started the ‘New Sporting Magazine,’ 
which Surtees edited down to 1836. Be¬ 
tween July 1831 and September 1834 he de¬ 
veloped in these pages the humorous charac¬ 
ter of Mr. J ohn Jorrooks, a sporting grocer, the 
quintessence of Oockney vulgarity, good hu¬ 
mour, absurdity, and cunning. The success 
of the sketches led to the conception of a 
similar scheme by Obapman and Seymour, 
which resulted in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
The papers of Surtees were collected as 
‘ Joriocks’a Jaunts ’ in 1838, in which year, 
by the death of his father on 6 March, 
Surtees succeeded to the estate of Hamster- 
ley Holl, He became a J P. for Durham, a 
major of the Durham militia, and high sheriffi 
of the county in 1856. In the meantime, 
Lockhart, having seen the ‘ Joirocks Papers,’ 


suggested to a common friend, ‘ Nimrod’ (i.e. 
Charles James Apperley), that Surtees ought 
to try his hand at a novel. The result was 
‘Handley Cross,’in which Jorrocks reappears 
as a master of foxhounds and the possessor 
of a county seat. The coarseness of the 
text was redeemed in 1864 by the brilliantly 
humorous illustrations of John Leech, who 
utilised a sketch of a coachman made in 
church as his model for the ex-grocer. Some 
of Leech’s host work is to be found among 
Us illustrations to Surtees’s later novel,, 
notably ‘Ask Mamma’ and ‘Mr. Romford’s 
Hounds.’ Without the original illustrations 
these works have very small interest. At 
the time of his death Surtees had just pre¬ 
pared for appearance in sorial parts his lost 
novel, ‘ Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds.’ 
Leech himself died during its issue, and the 
iUustrations were completed by Ilablot K. 
Browne ('Phiz ’). The novelist was a bean 
observer, very tall, but a good horseman, who, 

‘ without ever riding for effect, usually saw a 
deal of what hounds were doing.’ He died at 
Brighton on 16 March 1864. 

Surtees married, on 19 May 1841, Eliza¬ 
beth Jane (d. 1879), daughter and coheir of 
Addison Fenwick of BishopWearmouth, and 
had issue Anthony, who died at Rome on 
17 March 1871; and two daughters, Eliza¬ 
beth Anne and Eleanor, who married, on 
28 Jan. 1885, John Prendergastyereker,lieir 
to the viscounty of Govt. 

Surtees wrote: 1. 'TheHorseman’sMouual, 
being a Troatise on Soundness, the Law of 
Warranty, and generally on the Laws relat¬ 
ing to Horses. By R. S. Surlous, Lincoln’s 
Lin Fields,’ Loudon, 1831, 8vo. 3. ‘ Jor- 
rocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, or the Hunting, 
Shooting, Racing, Driving, Sailing, Eating, 
Eccentric and Extravagant Exploits of that 
renowned Sporting Citizen, Mr. John Jot- 
rocks of St. Botolxih Lane and Great Ooram 
Street,’with twelve illustrations by ‘Phiz,’ 
London, 1838, 8vo (a copy fetched Ilf. hi 
1896); 8rd edition, revised, with sixteen 
coloured plates after Henry Alkeii, 1843, 
8vo, and, with three additional papers from 
the pages of the ‘ New Sporting Magazine,’ 
1869 and 1890. 3. ‘ Handley Cross, or ths 
Spa Hunt: a Sporting Tale. By the author 
of “Jorrooks’s Jaunts,”’ 3 vols. 1843, Lon¬ 
don, 12mo. This was expanded into ‘ Hand¬ 
ley OrosB, or Mr. Joirocke’s limit,’ London, 
1864,8vo (first issned in sevonteen monthly 
parts, March ISfiS-Ootoher 1864, in red 
wrappers desired hy Leech; a complete set 
is valued at 9Z.), with savenleeu amnirahle 
engravinge on steel, coloured, and eighty- 
four woodcuts by John Leech; reprinted 
with coloured plates by Wildrake, Heath, 
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.nil Jelliooe [1888]: other editions 1891, 
1809, and 1898. 4. ‘Ililliuadon Hall, or 

tte Oocltney Squire: a Tale of Country Life. 
By the author of “ Handley Cross,” ’ 3 vols. 
1846 London, 12mo; another edition,London, 
ISSs'Sro. Jorroolcs figures once more in this 
novel, whioh fu'st appeared in serial form, 
and has an irouioal dedication to the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society. 6. • Hawhuok Grange, 
or the^orting Adventures of Thomas Scott, 
Esq. With eight illustrations by Phiz,' Lon¬ 
don,' 1817, 8vo; other editions, Loudon, 
1891, 8vo, and London, 1892, 8vo. These 
papers appeared originally as hy Thomas 
Scott in ‘cell’s Life in Loudon.' 6. ‘Mr. 
Sponge's Sporting Tour; with illustrations 
by John Leeoh,^ London, 1868, 8vo (the 
thirteen original parts fetch about 81.); 
1802,8vo; and as ‘ Soupey Sponge's Sporting 
Tour,' 1893,8vo. 7. ‘ Ask Mamma, or the 
Bichest Commoner in England; with illus¬ 
trations hy John Leech' (thirteen engravings 
on steel, coloured, and sixty-nine wood¬ 
cuts), London, 1868, Svo (issued in thirteen 
monthly parts); another edition, Loudon, 
lb92,8vo. 8. ' Plain or Einelots P By the 
author of “Ilttiidlcy Cross with illustror 
tions hy John Leech,' London, 1860, Svo 
(the thirteen monthly parts, in red pictorial 
wrappers after Leech, fetch 62. to 62.); 
onowier edition 1802, Svo. The forty-throe 
woodcuts hy Leech are excoplionnlly good, 
and there are thirteen coloured plates. 
9. ‘Mr. Facey Eoinford’a Hounds; with 
illustrations by John Leooh and Hahlot IL 
Browne,’ London, 1866, Svo (in twelve 
parts; the first fourteen coloured plates hy 
Leech, the remaining ten by Browne); tho 
'Jorrocks edition,'illustrated, London, 1882, 
Svo. 

The' Jorrocks Birthday Book,’ hoing selec¬ 
tions from ‘Ilandlov Cross,’ appeared in 1807, 
Svo. Surtees 'L'. | .ijesitive ohjootion to 
seeing his name •_ Oon\erhlDt."d his ‘Ilorse- 
man’aManual ’ was Chi‘iatio''o'’"i^\® kooks 
to which he ailixod his 21. 

[aent. Mag. 1864, i. 642', Pa-V/\f<'a 
Gantry, 1880, ii. 1771; Momoix2-.^«ecit'sniwA<id 
to Gio Jaunts and JoUitios, ad. 18G0; Eritu's John 
Leerh, 1891, chs. xv., xvii.; Scott's Book Sales, 
1896, pp. 93,279: Sliitor’s Early Editions, 1804, 
IP 280-7; Ealkolt andLauig's Itist. of^tuoiijm, 
and Pboiidonyro. Lit.; Brit Mub. Cut.] T. S. 

SUSSEX, Kistas oir. [SeoSoniH Saxons.] 

SUSSEX, Duke ots, [See Anansins 
FEnDnmoit, 1773-1818.] 


SUSSEX, Eabi.s OB'. [See BADOniNii'n, 
RunmiT, first Eaiii,, 1483-1642; Rapolictl, 
Tnou-vs, third Eakl, 1626 f-1683; SAViin, 
Thomas, 1600 P-1668 P] 


SUTCLIFFE, MArniEW (1660 P- 
1629), dean of Exeter, born about 1650, 
was the second son of John Sutcliffe 
of Mayroyd or Melvoyd in the parish of 
Halifax, Yorkshire, hy his wife, Moi'gnret 
Owlsworth of Ashley in tho same county 
(Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iv. 162, 239). 
He was admitted a scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on 30 April 1668, pro¬ 
ceeded B. A. in 1670-1, ond wos elected a 
minor follow of his college on 27 Sept. 1572. 
He commenced M.A. in 1674, and became a 
major fellow on 8 April in that year. In 
1679 ho was appointed lector mathematicua 
in the college, and in tho nert year, at Mid¬ 
summer, the payment of his last stipend an 
fellow of Trinity is recoided. ITe graduated 
LL.D. in 1681. Some writers style him 
B.D., hut it is clear that he never took that 
degree cither at Camhiidge or eleowhere. 

On 1 May 1682 he was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of tile college of advocates at JDoctors’ 
Commons (Coorn, Mif/lish Cimlians, p. 64) ; 
and on SO Jan. 1686-7 he was installed 
archdeacon of Taunton, and granted the 
prohend of Milverton in the olmreh of 
Bath and Wells (Lu Nuvn, Fasti, ed. Hardy, 
i, 168). On 12 Oct. 1688 he was iustallod 
prehondary of Exeter, and on tho 27 [h of that 
month he was confirmed in tlie dimiity of 
dean of Exeter, which ^ition ho held for 
nioi'e than forty years. As he was also near 
of West Alviugton, Hevoushiro, the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury on 10 March 1689 
grunted him letters of dispensation aUowinc 
him to hold that vicarage, the deanery, and 
thoprehend, together with another benefice, 
with or without oure. IIo was instituted to 
llarherton vicarage on 9 Hoy. 1600, and to 
the rectory of Lezant on 0 April 1694, as 
well as to Newton Ferrers on 27 Doe. 1691. 
lie was also made prebendary of Buokland 
and Dynham in the church of Bath and 
Wells in 1602 (Lu Nnvu, i. 188). 

Tho most noteworthy event of Sutcliffe’s 
life was his foundation of a polemical college 
at Chelsea, to which he was a princely 
bonefaclcr. This estahlishmciit ‘was in¬ 
tended for a spirituall garrison, with a maga¬ 
zine of all boolra for that purpose; where 
learned divines should study and write in 
maintenance of all controvorsieb against tho 
papists ’ (FuiiXUE, Cliweh Xlist hk. x. p. 61). 
James I was one of its host patrons, and 
supported it hy vorioiis grants and benefac¬ 
tions ; ho himsolf laid the first stone of tho 
new edifice on 8 May 1009; gave timber 
requisite for tho hiiildmg out of Windsor 
forest; and in_the original charter of incor¬ 
poration, bearing date 8 May 1610, ordered 
that it should he called 'Xing James's 
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College at Ohelsoy.’ By the eame charter 
the number of memhere •was limited to a 
provost and nineteen fellows, of whom seven¬ 
teen were to he in holy orders. Tho king 
himself nominated the members. Sutolifle 
was the first provost, and Overall, Morton, 
Keld, Abbot, Smith (afterwards bishop of 
Gloucester), Howson, Fothcrbie, Spencor, 
and Boys, were among tho original iallows, 
while Camden and Hoywood were ap¬ 
pointed ‘ faithfully and learnedly to record 
and publish to posterity all memorable 
passages in church or commonwealth.’ The 
building was begun upon a piece of ground 
called Thame-Shot, and was to have con¬ 
sisted of two quadrangles, with a piazza 
along the foim sides of the smaller court. 
Scarcely an eighth part was erected, as only 
one side of the first quadrangle was ever 
completed; and this range of buildings 
cost, according to Puller, above 3.0001. The 
Bcheme proved to he a cumplote failure. In 
consequence of a letter addressed by tho 
king to Arohbiahop Abbot, coUectiona in 
aid of the languishing institution were 
made in all the dioceses of England, hut the 
amount raised was small, and was nearly 
swallowed up in the choi-ges and fees due 
to the collectors. After Sutcliffe’s death 
the college sank into inaignificauco, and no 
vestige of the building now remains. A 
print of the original design is prefixed to 
‘The Glory of Ohelsey College revived,’ 
published in 1662 by John Barley, B.D., 
who, in a dedication to Charles II, urged 
that monarch to grant a fixed revenue to 
the college. Another print is to be found 
in the second volume of Groee’s ‘ Military 
Antiquities’ (1788). 

Sutcliffe was early interested in the eet- 
tlementof New Euguiud, and Captain John 
Smith (1680-1681) [q. v.l mentions, in his 
‘ Generali Histoiie ’ (1624), that the dean 
assisted and encouraged him in his schemes 
(of. J. W. Thoentoit, The Landmg at Cape 
Anne, 1864). On 9 March 1606-7 ho be¬ 
came a member of the council for Virginia, 
and on 8 Nov. 1620 of that for New Engf- 
land. In July 1024 he was one of the com¬ 
missioners appointed to wind up the affaire 
of the Virginia Company (Beoww, Genesia 
U.S.A. ii. 1029). 

For a long time Sutcliffe was in high 
favour at court. Ho had been appointed 
one of the royal chaplains in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and is stated to have retained 
the office under James I. But he fell into 
disgrace in consequence of his opposition to 
the Spanish match. Camden, in hie 
‘Annals,’ luidcr date of July 1621, says 
‘The Earl of Oxford is sent into custody I 


for his prattling, so is Sir G. Leeds, with 
Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter ’ (of. Yoeqe, Liarv 
Camden Soo. p. 41), ’ 

Sutcliffe died in 1629, before 18 July. His 
will, dated 1 Nov. 1628, is printed in Mrs, 
Frances B, Troup's ‘ Biographical Notes.’ 

He married Anne, daughter of John Brad¬ 
ley of Louth, Lincolnshire, by Frances, his 
wife, daughter of John Fairfax of Swarby, 
They had only one child, a daughter named 
Anne, •who married Richard Hale of Keue- 
don. 

Sutcliffe’s works, many of them published 
under the anonym‘O.E.j’aro: 1. ‘ATreatise 
of Eeclosiiisticall Blsoipline,’ London, 1.191, 
4to. 2. ‘ De Presby terio, ej usque nova in Ec- 
clesia Christiana Politoia, adversus oujusdani 
I,B.A.C. de Polili'ia oivili et ecolesiasliea .., 
Disputationem,’Loudon, 1691,4to. 8. ‘An 
Answer to a cevUiina Ijibel Snpplicalorie,’ 
London, 1692, 4to; this work I'elntcs to the 
alleged wrongful condemnation of John 
Udml [q. V.] on an indictmoiit for libel. 
4.' Bo Cathdlica, Ortliodoxa, et vora Ohriati 
Ecclesia, libri duo,’ London, 1692, 4to, 
6. ‘ The Practise, Procoodinge, & Lawes of 
Armes,’ Loudon, 1693, 4to,* dedicated to 
the Earl of Essex. 6, ‘ An Answer vnto a 
certain Calumnious Letter publiehod by Job 
Throolonorton, entitled “ABefonoe of J, 
Throckmorton agoiast the Slanders of M. 
Sutclifo,” ’ London, 1694,1696,4 to; a curious 
tract containing much iuformation respect¬ 
ing the intrigues of tho puritans^ and a de¬ 
fence of the government version of the 
treason of Edward Squiro j)q. v.] 7. ' The 
Examination of T. Cartwrights late Apo- 
logie, wherein hie vaiuo .. . Challenge con¬ 
cerning certaino supposed Slanders pre¬ 
tended to have been published against him 
is answered and refuted,’ Loudon, 1596,4to. 

8. ‘ Be Pontifice Koinano, eiusque iniustis- 

aima in Ecclesia doqr^Qg'one, adversus B. 
BuUarminum, Jebusitarum so- 

dalitium, libi^'‘syo r London, 1690,4to. 

9. ‘Be Tm'cop’qition., hoc eat Bo Turcarum 
et Papistaruin i gfiisus Ohristi ecdosiam et 
fidem Conjuratiine, eoiumquo in religiono 
et morihus conseneione et similitudino, 
Liber imus,’ Loudon, 1690 and 1604, 4to. 

10. 'Matthici Sntlivii advorsua Robert! 
Bellarmini de Purgatorio disputationem, 
Liber unus,’ London, 1699, 4to. 11. ' Be 
vero Ohristi Ecclesia contra Bellaminum,' 
London, 1000, 41 0 . 12. ‘ Be Oonciliis et 
corum Authoritate, adversus Rob. Bellar- 
minum et holloa ejuadem sodales, libri duo,’ 
London, 1600, 4to. 18. ‘Be Monaebis, 
eoriun Institutis et Moribna, adversus Rob. 
Bellarmmum universamquo monacborum 
et mcndicautium fratrum colluuiem, diapu- 
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tatio,’London, 1600, dto. 14. ‘ A Olialleiige 
ooncerning; the Komiah, Church, her Doo- 
trines & Practises, published first against 
Bob. Parsons, and now nguine reuiowed, 
enlarged, and fortiflod, and directed to him, 
to Frier Garnet, to the Archpriest Black- 
■well, and all their Adhoarauts,’ London, 
1602, 4to. 16. ' Bo recta Studii Theologiei 
tatione liber nnua; oidem etiain adjunctua 
estbreuis do conoioniim ad populuinformulis, 
et sacral scripture varia pro auditorum captu 
tracttttiono, libellus,’ London, 1002, 8 vo. 
16 . ‘Beligionia Ohriatiane primaiustitutio; 
eidem etiam adjuucte sunt orationum for- 
multe,'London, 1002, 8 yo. 17. ‘Be Jliasa 
Fapistico, variisqua Synagogra Eom. circa 
Encliariatira Sacramentmn liirroribtis at Oor- 
ruptelis, adveraua liobcrtiini ilellarmimim 
at iinivcrsum Jubuaeoruui et Ganaueorum 
Sodalitium, libri quinquo,' London, 1003, 
4to. 18. 'A Ful and Hound Answer to 
N. D., alias Hobert Parsons, the Noddio, his 
fooli^ond rude Warne-word [entitled “A 
temperate "Waa'dword to the turbulent and 
seditious "VVatoh-word of Sir P. Hastings.. . 
by N. D," i.e. Nicholas Boleman, a pseu¬ 
donym for Robert Parsoms],’ London, 1004, 
4 to; reissued in the same year under the 
title of‘The Blessings on Mount Gerlzzim, 
and the Oursos on Mount Ebal; or the 

S ie Estate of Protestants compared 
the miserable Estate of Papists under 
the Popes Tyvannio j ’ it was reprinted 
under the titlo of ‘A True llelalion of 
Englands Happini'sso under the Raigna of 
Queene Elizabeth,’ London, 1029, 8 ro. 
10. ‘Examhiatioii and Coufulatiou of a 
certains Scurrilous Treatise^ eutitulcd “The 
Surrey of the nowo Religion, publialied by 
Matthew Kellison, in Uisgraoe of true Re¬ 
ligion professed in the Ohuroh of England,” ’ 
London, 1006, 4lo. 20. ‘The Subversion 
of R. Parsons his .,. 'SVorke, outitulud “A 
Treatise of three Oonvermons of England 
from Paganisms to Christian Religion,”’ 
London, 1600, 4to. 21. ‘A Thraafold 
Answer unto tlio third Part of a cortaino 
Trioholar Treatise of tliroo supposod Con¬ 
versions of England to Iho mudorno Romish 
Religion published by R. Pareoua under 
the continued Masko of N. 1),,’ London, 
1606, 4to. 22 . ‘A hriefe Examination of 
a cerlaine .., disleal Petition preaonted, as 
is prof ended, to the Kings most excellent 
Molestio, by oertaine Lwo Popistos, colling 
themselves. The Lay Catholikes of Eng^ 
land, and now lately printed . , , by ,., 
J. Leoey,’_ London, 1006, 4to. 22. ' Be 
Indulgontiis et Jnhiloo, contra Bellarminum, 
libri duo,' 1606. 23. ‘ The Cnmaaking of a 
Masse-monger, who in the Oounlorfoit 
VOL. XIX. 


Habit of S. Augustine hath eunningly crept 
into the Closets of many English Ladies; 
or the Vindication of Saint Augustine’s 
Coufessions, from the . . . calumniations of 
0 late noted Apostate ’ [Sir Tobio Matthew, 
in his translation of the ‘ Oonressions ’], 
London, 1626, 4to. 

Nicholas Bernard, B.B., preacher ot 
Gray’s Inn, presented to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Sutclilt'c's manuscript works in 
fourteeu volumes. Some extracts from 
them will be found in Keiinett’s MS. 36 
f, 179, 

[Biographical Notes of Bi. Sntolifih, by Mrs. 
Fr^coe B. Troup, 1801, reprinted from the 
Transactions of tile Bevonshiro Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and 
Art, xxiii. 171-106; Adilit. MS. 6880 f. 68 6; 
Faulkner's Choleoa, ii, 218-31; llo^lyu’s Ilisl. 
of the Presbytoriuus, p. 312, Lownucs's Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn); Lysons's Environs, ii, 49, 163 ; 
Life of Bishop Morton, by R. B., p, 36 ; Botes 
nnd (luoiics, 2nd sor. ill. 388, 6th ser. viii. 318; 
Oliver’s Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, p. 276; 
Stow’s London, p. 827 : Watt’s Bibl, Brit.; 
Winnood’s Mumoriiila, iii. 160.1 T. 0. 

SU'rOLIPPE, THOMAS (1700 P-1840), 
adventurer, ecu of John SiilcliUe of Stans- 
fiold, parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, and great- 
grandson of John Kay [q. v.l or Bury, the 
nventor. was born about 1790. He snlered 
ha royal navy and was on board the King" 
Usher in the blockade of Coifu in 1800, and 
about that time fell into tho enemy’s haud.s, 
but managed to escape to Albania, lie 
llerwards hold a commission in the royal 
lorso guards blue, and was with his regi¬ 
ment at tho battle of Waterloo, where he 
was severely wounded. In 1817 he formed 
me of a baud of adventurous Englishmen 
who went out to aid the patriots of Colombia 
In tbuir struggles with Spain, and was 
appomlud lieutenant-colonel of cavalry in 
the army of the republic, Hei'c again he 
was made a prisoner of war, and was de¬ 
mined at Hovana. Returning to England in 
1821, he set out again for South America in 
August of the following year. Ha odbred 
iis services to tho republio of Chili, and ra- 
ooivod tho appointment of captain of cavalry. 
For sixteen years be remained in the military 
service of tho republic, and took part in the 
operations of tho liberating army in Peru. 
In 1884 he was impointed political and mili- 
‘.nry govomor 01 tlie island of Junn For- 
landez, then used as a convict station by 
OhQi. He witnessed the destructive earth¬ 
quake there in February 1836, when he lost 
tho greater portion of his possessions. Shortly 
aftarwords au insurrection took place on the 
Bland, and SiitolUl’e was recalled. Eventu- 

N 
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ally, lirougli a cliange of administration, 
he "was cashiered in Slareh. 1838, and _ho 
returned to England in January 1839, mlh 
very slender means, heavy claims for arrears 
of pay remaining unsettled. He then en¬ 
deavoured to improve his oiroumstanoes by 
literary pursuits. After living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Manchester, he removed to Lon¬ 
don about 1816, and died in great indigence 
in lodgings at 867 Strand on 23 April 1849, 
aged 59. 

SuteliiFe published: 1. ‘ The Earthquaie 
at Juan Pernandea, as it occurred in the year 
1886,’ Manchester, 1839. 2. ‘ Foreign Loans, 
or Information to all connected with the 
Jlepublio of Ohili, comprising the Epoch from 
1822 to 1839,’ Manchester, 1840. 8, 'Six¬ 
teen Tears in Chile and Peru, from 1822 
1 o 1889,’ London, 1841. 4. ‘Orusoninnaj 
nr Truth versus Fiction, elucidated in a 
History of the Islands of Juan Fernandez,’ 
Manchester, 1843, 6. ‘An Exposition of 

Foots relating to the Else and Progress of 
the Woollen, Linen, and Cotton Manufac¬ 
tures of Great Britain,’ Mnnehester, 1843. 

6 . ‘ ATestimonial in behalf of Merit neglected 
and Genius unrewarded, and Eecord of the 
Services of one of England’s greatest Bene¬ 
factors,' London, 1847.' The last two worlts 
were published with the object of obtaining 

S ublic support for the descendants of John 
'i ay, an aim for which he laboured unsuccess¬ 
fully for several years. He also published 
lithographed portraits of John Kay and John 
Greenholgh, governor of the Isio of Man, 
1640-61, ii«i well aa a pedigree of the Gheen- 
halghs of Erandleaome. 

[SutclifTa'a worhs; Gest. Mag. 1849, ii. 102; 
Strauss's Bemin. of an Old Bohemian, 1883, p. 
173; Mulholl’s Faglish in South America, p. 
246.] 0. W. S. 

S U tMEKL AND, Buicbs op. [See 
Lbvebon-Goatiii, Gboboe Geai!IviijI,e, first 
duke, 1758-1883; Leveson-Qowek, Geobqe 
Gbanvillb William Sutiujeland, 1828- 
1893, under first duke.] 

SUTHEELAND, Duchess op, [See 
Lbteson-Gowee, Habwei' Elizabeth 
GB oBaiANA, 1806-1868.] 

SHTHEELAITD, Eabls op. [See Goe- 
EOK, JoHH, tenth or eleventh oaid, 1626 ?- 
1607 j Goeboh, John, fifteenth or sixteenth 
earl, 1060 P-1733.] 

SUTHEELAND, JOHN (1808-1891), 
promoter of sanitary science, was born in 
EdinbiHgh in December 1808, and educated 
at the High School. He become a licentiate 
of the Eoyal College of SiHgeons of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1827, and graduated M.D, at the 
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uuiversity in 1831. After spending rmioh 
time on the continent he practised for a short 

f eriod in Liverpool, where he edited ‘The 
iiverpool Healtli of Towns’ Advocale’ m 
1846. In 1818, at the request of the Earl of 
Corhsle, he entered the public service as an 
inapeetor under the first board of health. Ho 
conducted several special inquiries, notably 
one into the cholera epidemic of 1848-0 
(ParZ. Papfi)'s,1850No, 1273,1862 No. 1523). 
He was the head of a commission sent to 
foreign countries to inquire into the law and 
practice of burial, and he wont to the Paris 
conference on quarantine law in 1861-2, 
when Lonia Napoleon presented him with a 
gold medal, 

In 1866 he was engaged at the home 
office in bringing into operation the act for 
abolishing intramural interments (i6, 1850, 
No. 146). He was also doing duty lu the 
reorganised general board of health when, at 
the request of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Fanmure, he became Ibe bead of the com¬ 
mission sent to the Crimea to inquire into 
the sanitary condition of ‘ the English 
soldiers. On 25 Aug, 1866 he cuma to 
England for consultation, and was summoned 
to Balmoral to inform thu qiioen of the slops 
that had been taken for the benefit of the 
troops. 

He took an aotivo part in the preparation 
of the report of the royal commission on the 
health of the army dated 1858 (ii. 1807-68, 
No. 2318), and also of tho report on the 
state of the army in India, dated 10 May 
1863 (i5. 1863, No. 3184), Both reports 
were of vast importanco to the welfare of 
the soldiers, and most of Sutherland’s re¬ 
commendations were carried out. One of 
these was the appoizitinont of the barra;^ 
and hospital improvement commission, with 
Sidney Herbert as president and Captain 
(afterwards Sir Douglas) Gall on. Dr. Burrell 
of the army medical department, and Suther¬ 
land 08 membors. 'Phis committee visited 
every harradt and hospital in tho United 
Kingdom, and the sanitary avrangomonts of 
each were reported on. Dufocls wore brought 
to light and remedied, and the liealtli of the 
troops consequently imwoved (i/j, 1801, No, 
2830). Subsequently Dr. Suthorhind and 
Captain Galtou viaited and mado roporls on 
the Mediterranean stations, including the 
Ionian Islands (tl>. 1863, No. 8207). 

In 1862 the barrack and hospital improve¬ 
ment commission was rocoustitiited with 
the quartermaster-general as president and 
Sutherland as a prominent memhor. The 
title was altered to the army sanitary oom- 
mittea in 1866 (ii. 1865, No. 424). 'Pwo 
Indian officers were added, and all sanitary 
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reports-wera siibmittod to tlie eonimiLteo and 
Busgeations for improving Indian stations 
prepored, Tbis omingemont remainod in 
force until SutliBrlnnd’&rotiromonton 30 June 
18S8, -wlien be was appointed a modieal 
Buperint ending inspoetov-gcueval of tbo board 
ofTiealtb and borne offloe. 

Sutlierland eonlinuad bi-i benoflcent work 
to Tvitbin a few years of bis death, winch 
took place at Oakleigli, Allcyno Park, Nor¬ 
wood, Surrey, on 14 July ]P01. 

Sutherland pnblifcbod ‘ General Board of 
IToaltb BeporL on the Sanitary Condition 
of the Epidemic Districts in Loudon, with 
spoeial rel'erenoe to the threatened A^'isitation 
of Oliolera,’ 1862; and a reply to Sir John 
Hall’s ‘ Observations on the lioport of Iho 
Sanitary Commission dear at died to the Seat 
of the War in the East,’ 1867, to which Hall 
made a rejoinder in 1858. Siithurlaud edited 
the ' Journal of Public Health and Montlily 
IlecoKl of Sanitary Improvemout,’ 1817-8. 

[Lancet, 25 July 1891, pp. 205-0; Times, 
21 July 189], p. 8i lUnstnitud Loudon Nows, 
1 Aug. 1891, p. 130, with portrait.! Q. 0. U. 

SUTHERLAND, WILJ JAM, second 
Eabl on (d. 1325), oldoet son of AVilliam, 
first eaii, Bucceoded his lather in infancy in 
1348. The first oarJ was Llio sou of Hugh 
Ereakinj-who obtained tbo (list liot of Suther¬ 
land ftom William the Lion in 119(1. Tho 
second carl was in'esont at tho parliament of 
Scone on 6 Eoh. 138J, and ho also attended 
tho convontion at Hrigluim on 14 bfaroh 
1200 {Docutnmfa illuntmtivQ of the Uiatory 
of tiootland, i. No. 120). In 1203 ho gave 
hia oath to aid Robert tho llriicB in liis 
claims to tbo crown (Ual. Dooummitg relat¬ 
ing to ScullamI, i. No. 043) ; and although 
on 38 Ang. 1290 ho did homage to Edward I 
at Berwiok-on-Twoed (ib. ii. No. 190), he 
shortly afterwards took part in o-vouraions 
apfainst England. IIo also fought on tho 
Bide of Briico at Dannnukbui'u in 1314, uud 
he aiibscribod on 0 A])ril 1320 the letter of 
the Scots nobles to tho pope aiiSertiug the 
independcuco of KScotlaiid. lie died in 1325, 
leaving a son, Konneth, who suoeoeded as 
third earl, fell nt Ilalidon Hill in ItMO, and 
was father of William, fourth earl of Suther¬ 
land [q, V.] 

[Documents illustrativo of tlio Ilistory of 
Scotland, cd, Stevenson, rol. i.; Oalondar of 
Doenmonts rolating to ScotLuul, od. Sain, vols, 

i. and ii.; U-ordon’s Uiblury of tho Earldom of 
Satlirrland; Douglas's Scottish Poornge (IVood), 

ii. 671.1 T. E, H. 

SUTHERLAND, WILLIAM, fourth 

Biiiii ov (d. 1370), was tho .son of Konneth, 
third earl,by Mary, daughter of Uonalil, tunUi 


earl of Mur [q.v.] Ilo married Margaret, 
younger danghtev of Robert Bruce by his 
second with Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
de Durgli, o.icl of Uhter, and on 10 Nov. 
1340 David II granted a charter of the earl¬ 
dom of Sutherland to his sister Margaret 
and her husband. He was one of tho com- 
missionors njipointod to treat for tho ransom 
of David II from the English. On 10 July 
1353 4 ho and John, hia eldest son, wore 
named hostages for David (Ohf. Boanmenls 
relating to 6'coflmid, iv. No. 167(1), and on 
16 Oct. 1367 they appended their seals to 
his ronsom(i6, No. 1600). John was named 
by David II heir to the throne, in preferonee 
to the high steward, but while still detained 
B hostage in England he died of the plague 
at Lincoln in 1301. The father was also 
detained a hoatago in England until 20 May 
1307. Ho died at Duiirobin hi 1370, uud 
was aucceeded by his second son, 

WiLUAir, fifth Eahl 01 ' SirauiKiAND (d, 
1398 P), wlio, according to Froissart, was 
present at tbo capture of Berwick in 1881, 
and took part in the invasion of England in 
1388. lu 1396, during a discussion with the 
ohiuf of the Mackays and his .son about their 
dilTerouces, ho suddenly, in his castle of Ding¬ 
wall, altiiokod and killed them both with his 
own hand. Dying towards the close of the 
century, ho lei t two sons—Robert, sixth earl, 
and Konneth. 

• RobDKT, sixth EAMi op SUTEDBLAUn (d. 
1442). was present at the battle of Ilomildou 
in 1-102, and on 0 Nov. 1437 was sent into 
England as hosta^'e for Jiunes I. Be died in 
1443,leaving by hiB wife Lady Mabilia Dun¬ 
bar, dangliter of John, earl of Moray, and 
granddaiiglilcr of Agues Randolph, oouii- 
less of March and Moray, tluvo sons—John, 
seventh earl, Robert, and Alexandor. 

[Cut. Ducumvnl a ruin ting to Scotland, vol. iv. i 
Fi'oianu’L's Obroiiirlos; Gordon's Eurldom of 
Huliiorliiud; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (IVood), 
ii. 372-8.1 T. E. JI. 

SUTHPIELD, WALTER be (d. 1367), 
bibho]) of Norwich. [Soe iSuppiinn.] 

SUTTON. [Sob also MANNEPa-SiraToir.] 

SUTTON, Sir CHARLES (1776-1828), 
colonel, born in 1776, was the oldest son of 
Admiral Evelyn Sutton of Scroveton, near 
Diugliam, Nottiugliamahive, by his wifo, a 
daughter of Thomoe Thorolon of Sw'eve- 
ton. IIo was nephew of Mary Thoroton, 
the wifo of Oliarles Mauners-Sutton [q. v.], 
archbishop of Oanlerbnry. Ho entered the 
army as an ensign iu the 3rd foot guards in 
1800, audinl802heoamoUoutenantand cap¬ 
tain. In 1803 ho exchanged into tho SPrd 
fool, and became major in 1807, and lion- 
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tenant-colonel in the army in 1811 end the 
regiment in 1813. After serving wilh Sir 
John Moore in his last campaign, Sutton 
entered the Portuguese service. At the battle 
of Busaco (27 Sept. 1810) he commanded their 
0 th regiment, ana tvas mentioned in Welliiig- 
ton's despatch for his conduct. On 8 May 
1811 he tvas in the hottest part of the action 
at Puentes d’Onoro in command of the light 
companies in Ohampelmoud’s Portuguese 
brigade. Two days later he was recom¬ 
mended for the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the English army on the ground 
of his distinction m the Portuguese service. 
At the siege of Badajoa he was attached to 
the third division under Picton, and was 
present at Salamanca, Vittoria, and the later 
actions in the south of France, lle receivcd 
a cross and three clasps for his services. In 
1814 he attained the rank of colonel in the 
Portuguese army, and was made a knight of 
the order of the Tower and Sword. Ila sub¬ 
sequently became colonel in the English 
army, and was created IC.O.B. on 2 Jan. 
1815, After the peace he was appointed an 
inspecting held oUicer of the militia in the 
Ionian Island^ and had Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Ohoilea) Napier as a colleague. ‘While 
on leave ftora Zante ha died suddenly of an 
apoplectic stroke on 20 March 1828 at JBottos- 
ford, near Bolvoir, in the house of his uncle, 
the Bey. Charles Thoroton. 

[Geut. Mag. 1828, i. 368-9 i Hart's Army 
Lists; Wellington's Despatches, od, Gnrirood, 
iv. 3U6,797i V. 7i 200.] G. Int G, N. 

SUTTON, OUmSTOPUBB (1605 f- 
1629), divine, horn of humble parentage 
about 1065, was, according to Wood, a 
Ilampshire man, lie matriculated as a 
hatler from Hart Hall, Oxford, on 1 March 
1682-3, and giadualod B.A. uom Lincoln 
College on 12 Oct. 1586, He proceeded 
M.A. on IS June 1689, B.U, on 29 
1598, and U.D. on SO June 1608. lie 
became incumhent of Woodrising, Norfolk, 
in 1691, and from 1698 held with it the 
rectory of Oaslon in the same coimty 
(Bi.oiiEPn!t,D), not, as Wood says, Oaston ‘in 
his own county of Hampshire.' During 1697 
he was also vicar of Bainham, Essex. On 
30 April 1006 he was instaUod canon of West¬ 
minster, a xiiece of preferment given him hy 
James I for his 'excellent and Roridpreach¬ 
ing.’ He preached in the abbey the funeral 
sermon on William Camden [q. v.] In 1612 
he was presented to the rectory of Great 
Bromley, Essex, to which he added in 1618 
that of Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, and in 
1623 (misprinted 1032 in BLOMBFiiiLn) that 
of Oranworth, Norfolk. The first and the ; 


last he contimied to hold till his death. On 
23 Oot. 1018 he was also installed canon 
of Lincoln, Ho died in May or June 1629 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey < be- 
fore the vestry door’ (Woon), His name, 
however, does not appear in the register, 
Sutton was author of some fervently devo¬ 
tional works which had groat popularity in 
the seventeenth century, and were again 
brought into vogue hy the leaders of the Ox- 
foi-d movement. Their titles are; 1. 'llisce 
Mori, Learne to Die. A Beligious Discom'se 
moving every Christian Man to enter into 
a serious Bemembrance of his Ende,’ 1600, 
12mo. It was dedicated to Lady Eliaabetli 
Southwell. An enlarged edition ajipeared in 
1600, and the work was rexirinled in 1616, 
1618, and 1662. Editions wore also issued 
at Oxford in 1839 and 1848, and in America 
in 1846. A Welsh version by M. Williams 
ai»peared in 1862. _ 2. ‘ Discs ‘V'ivere. Learne 
to Live ... a brief Treatise .. , wherein is 
shewed that the life of Christ is and ought 
to be the most perfect Pattevne of Direolm 
to the Life of a Christian,' 1608, 12mo, In 
1C34 it was issued bound up with ‘ Discs 
Mori.’ In 1880 it was reprinted at Oxford 
from the edition of 1636, with a preface signed 
with Cardinal Newman’s initials, and was re¬ 
issued in 1848. An American edition ap¬ 
peared in 1868. 3. ‘ Godly Modit ations npoa 
the most holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
.. .togetherwithashortAdmonitiontoucIimg 
the Cmutroversio about the Holy Eucharist, 
Also Godly Meditations concerning the Di¬ 
vine Presence,' 1613, i2mo; a third edition 
appeared in 1677. 'The hook was dedicated 
to ‘the two yertuouB and modest gentle¬ 
women, Mrs, Katherine and Mrs. Ifrancis 
Southwell, sisters.’ John Henry (afterwards 
Oao’dinol) Newman, who wrote a preface for 
the Oxford reprint of 1838 (reissued in 1848, 
24mo, and 1866,8vo), describes it as written 
in the devotional tone of Bishops 'Taylor 
and Ken. 

[Wood's Athenis Ozon. (Bliss), li, 458; 
Sutton's Works; Blomofleld’s Hist, of Norfolk, 
ii. 283, z. 202, 280; Le Novo’s Fasti Eeoles, 
Anglic, ii. 112, in, 358; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714; Allibono’s Diet. Engl. Lit] 

G. Lm G. N. 

SUTTON, JOHN nn, Banorr Dnranr 
(1401 P-1487). [See DunnnY, Jojibt.] 

SUTTON, OLI'FEB {d, 1299), bishop of 
Lincoln, was related to the Lexington 
family long connected with Lincoln [see 
Lexintos-, Joiiir]. On 10 Deo, 1344, as 
rector of Shelford, Cambridge, ha had an 
indult to hold another heunfico with cure of 
souls (Bliss, Cal, Papal Pet;, i, 211). He 
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became canon of Linooln in 1270, and donn 
on 30 June 1276. Ilia biographer, John do 
Soalby or Solialby, says that he had bean ro- 
gent in arts (pevlmps at Oxford), had studied 
m the canon and civil la-w, and -would 
have proceeded to lecture in theology but 
for his promotion to tho deanery. On the 
deathofllicbardde Gravesend [q.v.] Sutton 
-^as elected bishop of Lincoln on 6 Feb. 
1280. He -was consecrated by Archbishop 
Pecltbam at Lambeth on 10 May 1280, and 
enthroned at Lincoln on 8 Sept. (Ann. Mon, 
iv. 284; PnoKHAM, Hegistnm, i. 116). 
Sutton occupied himself chiefly -with tho 
administration of his diocese. Kis oflicial 
position as bishop brought him into relations 
with the university of Oxford, then in tho 
diocese of Lincoln. lie was flr&t involved 
in a dispute with the masters in 1284, and 
in November of that year Peolcham-wroto to 
him disapproving of his interference with 
the chanoellor’s jurisdiction. But the arch¬ 
bishop could not support the masters en¬ 
tirely, and, by his advice, they submitted to 
the bishop next year (ib. iii. 857-8, 887). 
Ih 1288 a dispute again arose as to the pre¬ 
sentation of the chancellor for the bishop’s 
approval, which Sutton insisted should be 
made in person. Tho moslors resisted his 
claim, but the matter -was arranged next 
year. IIoweverthQ dispute -wus renewed on 
the election of a new chancellor in 1290, 
when the queelion was settled before tho 
king at'Westminster, and it was arranged 
that the chancellor ^ould be presented in 
person to the bishop (Am. Mon. iv. 317-18, 
824). Sutton was consulted hyPookham as 
to his dispute with the Dominicans and tho 
oiroumstancos of Kilwardhy’s condemnation 
of errors at Oxford (i2(>,yMtru»i, iii. 800,941). 
Ho ofScialod at tho funeral of Eleanor, the 
queen of Edward I, at ’Westminster on 
17 Dee, 1290 (Am. Mon, iv. 326). In 1291 
he was one of tho collectors of tho titho 
granted by tho popo to tho king for tho 
crusado (ib. iii. 367, 882, 880 j Oal. Papal 
Peg. 1 . 668). In 1296 lie joined with Aroh- 
bishop Winchelsoy in resisting the king's de¬ 
mands for a subsidy ftom the clergy, and, ns 
a consequence, his goods were confiscated 
[Ann. Mon. iv. 407). Ilis friends arranged 
that tho sherilF of Lincoln should accept a 
levy oil a fifth of his goods (Unuiirennitaii, ii. 

Sutton died at a groatnge onSt, Brice’s day, 
13 Nov. 1209, while his priests wore singing 
matins (SaiUTiUT, p. 212y He is desonbed 
by Sohfliby, wlio was liis registrar for eigh¬ 
teen yeni's, as a learned man, charitable, and 
free from covetousness. Tho fines which he 
leoeived from delinquents, he divided among 


the poor, and ho would not permit the villains 
on Ills demesnes to be burdened with more 
than their lawful service. In Sohalby’s eyes 
his one fault was that be permitted the pre¬ 
bends in his church to ho too highly rated 
under tho taxation for tho crusado. Pie gave 
fifty marks towards tho building of the 
cloister, and assisted in the erection of the 
vicar’s court, which was completed by his 
executors. lie also provided tlie parish of 
St. Mary Magdalen, -whicli had previously 
used the nave of the cathedral, with a 
separate church. From Edward I lie ob¬ 
tained, in 1286, license to build awall round 
the cathedral precinct (Cal, Pat, Rolle, Ed¬ 
ward 1,1281-92, p. 161). One of his first 
acts 08 bishop was to endow a chaplain for 
his old parish of Sholford (ib. p. 81). 

[Atinalos Konnatici; Pockliam’s Bogistnun; 
Bchulby's Lives of tho Bishops of Liucnln, up. 
Opora Gir. O.imbrcnsis, vii. 208-12 (BollsSor.); 
Hominghurgh's Chroniolo (Hiigl. Hist. Soo.); Lo 
Novo's Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii, 12,31; Ciil. of Patent 
Rolls, Edward I,] 0. L.K, 

SUTTON, Sin EIOllARD (d. 1624), co- 
founder of Brascuoso Gollogo,0.xford,is said 
by Oburtou to havo been related lo William 
Sutton, D.D., who in 1408 was principal of 
Brascnosenoll, and bore iho oont-of-orms of 
the Buttons of Cheshire, also borne by Sir 
Richard Sutton. This ooiijooturo is corrobo¬ 
rated by a pedigree onlorod at Glover’s visi¬ 
tation of Clioshiro in 1680, which repi’esqnts 
Xtiohord as the younger son of Sir William 
Sutlon, knt., of Sutton in the parish of 
Preabury, master nf tho hospital or Burton 
Lazars, Leicestershire, a preferment which 
Boome at this time to have been hereditary 
in the family (OiiTOTOS, p. 411; Lettere 
and Papeve of Ilenrp VIII, iv, i. 164). 
Nothing is known of his education, but ho 
must have become n member of the Inuor 
Temple, liis name ameariug with two others 
ill tho ‘OataloguB Gubernatoriim' for nine 
years botwoun 1606 and 1628; in 1620,1622, 
and 1623 it heads tho list (DnonAnu, Orig, 
Jurid. p. 172; Innet' Temple Pecorde), IIo 
isslatod to have repaired the Temple Church. 

That ho early acquired affluence, presum¬ 
ably by tho exorcise of his profession, may ho 
inferred from tho circumslanco that in 1491 
and 1499 he purchased land at Somerhy, 
Leicestershire. In 1498 he apiieara as a 
member of the privy ooimcil, possibly as a 
kind of legal assessor, since ho is styled in 
the docirols of the court of requests ‘Button 
jurisperituB.’ He also became, though at 
what dale is unlmown, steward of tho monas¬ 
tery of Sion, a valuable preferment; in 1622, 
on the occasion of ‘ an annual grant by the 
spiritualty' for the French war, we find the 
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entry ‘ Mr. Sutton of Sion lOOZ.’ (Letters and 
Papers of Ilenry VIII, in. ii. ]019). In 
this eapiicity he displayed his love of litera¬ 
ture by bearing the expenses of the publica¬ 
tion 01 ‘ The Orchards of Syon/ a folio printed 
by Wynltyn de "Worde in 1619, and a 'most 
superb and curious specimen of ancient 
English topography.’ lie also gave certain 
estates purchased in the neighbourhood to 
the monastery. 

Sutton's project of participating in the 
foundation of a college appears to nave be¬ 
come known in January 1608. when Edmund 
Croston, who had been principal of Brasonose 
Hall, bequeathed the sum ot 61. 13a. id. to¬ 
wards 'the building of Brasj’iinose in Ox¬ 
ford, if such works as the bishop of Lyncoln 
and Master Rotton intended there went on 
during their life or within twelve years 
after ^ [see Smith or Smtih, Wiluam, 
1460 P-1614]. In October 1508 Sutton ob¬ 
tained from University College a lease of 
Brusenose Ilall and Little University Ilall 
for ninety-two years at 3Z. a year, the into- ] 
rest of the grantors to he released upon con¬ 
veyance by Sutton to University College of 
land of the same net yearly value. The 
site, however, was not absolutely conveyed to 
Brasonose College till May 1623, the year be¬ 
fore Sutton’s death. In the same year (1608) 
he acquired, with a view to the endowment 
of the future college, lauds at Borowe in the 
parish of Somerby, Leicestorshire, and in 
the parish of St. Mnry-le-Strand, Middle¬ 
sex. In 1612 he added the manor of Oro- 
predy, Oxfordshire, and in 161S an estate at 
North Ockington or "Wokyndon iu Essex. 
All these estates he conveyed to the college 
inl619, the value of them being nearly equal 
to those given by Bishop Smyth. In 1613 
he was also instrumental in obtaining an 
endowment for the college of lands in Berk¬ 
shire by Mrs. Elizabeth Motley, probably a 
relative. Inl622 he further added on estate 
at Garsington and Cowley, Oxfordshire. All 
these properties had been recently purchased 
by him, which proves him to have acquired 
a large amount of personalty. The presence 
of his arms over the gateway of Corpus 
Ghristi College, of which the drst president, 
John Olaymond [q. v.], was a benefactor to 
Brasenose, indicates that Sutton was pro¬ 
bably also a contributor to the expense of 
the building of Corpus in 1616. 

No record exists of the date at which 
Sutton was knighted, lie was esquire in 
May 1623, but a knight before Mar^ 1624, 
when he made his will. ThewiU was proved 
on 7 Nov. 1624, and, as he was long com¬ 
memorated by Brasenose College on the 
Sunday after Michaelmas, it is probable that 


he died at that period of the year. An in¬ 
ventory of his goods in the Inner Temple 
was presented lo the parliament of that ma 
on 22 Oct. 1624. He lived in the inn and 
was unmarried. The place of his burial is 
unknown, but it may possibly have been 
Macclesfield, where, or alternatively at Sut¬ 
ton, he ordered the endowment of a chantry 
for the repose of his soul, and of the souls 
of Edward IV and Elizabeth his wife, and of 
sundry other eminent persons, most of whom 
appear to have been membors of the Yorkist 
party. Sir Richard hequeatliod money to the 
maeter of the Tempi 0 and to the abbess of 
Sion for pious purposes, lo Clement's Inn and 
to Macclesflold grammar school, lie loft 401, 
for making a liighway about St, Gilcs-ia- 
tho-Eields. 

Sutton was the first lay founder of a col¬ 
lege, and that he was a man of jiioty and 
letters is evidenced by his benefactions, llis 
relaxation of tho severity of the college 
statutes after Bishop Smyth’s death shows 
that his piety was free from the austority of 
the ecclesiastic. With Smytli he may be 
taken to have onlcrtainod some distrust of 
the new learning of the renai.ssanco, if ws 
may rely not only on tho slatutcs of the col¬ 
lege but on a saying of his recorded by tho 
Buke of Norfolk in 1637 i 'Nonost auqdius 
fides super terram ’ (Letters and Papers if 
Ilenry VlII, sii, ii, 291), Tho portrait of 
Sutton, clad in armour and surooat quarte^ 
ing the arms of Sainsbury with those of 
Sutton, hangs in the hall of Brasennso. By 
his side is the open visor of a knight's helmet. 
It is dilficult, Wvevor, to beliovo that tho 
benevolent and somewhat weak face, appa¬ 
rently of a young mau under thirty yeara of 
age, was the likeness of a man who in 1622 
or 1623 had passed a long and active caroer, 
If, as may be supposed, tho portrait is 
genuino, tho face was iirohahly a copy of an 
earlier portrait with the knightly accessories 
added, possibly aftor his death. 

[State PApors, Dom. lion. VIII, vols, ii. and 
ill. j Clinrton’s Lives of William Smyth, bishop 
of liincoln, and Sir Ttichiird Sutton, ICnight, 
1800; Indorwick's Oalendur of the lunar Teinplo 
Records, 1806, yol. i.] ]. R, L. 

SUTTON, Sib RIOHARD (1798-1865), 
second baronet, sport sman, son of J obii Sut t on 
(who was the eldest son of Sir Richard Sut¬ 
ton, first baronet), by bis wife Sophia Frances, 
daughter of Charles Chaplin, was horn at 
Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire, on ] 0 Boo, 
1798. The first baronet, Sir Richard Sutton, 
who was great-gmudsou of 1 leiiry Sutton, a 
younger brother of Robert Sutton, first baron 
Lexington [q.v.], received his title on retiring 
from me oraoe of uiider-seoretnry of state 
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on 14 Oct. 1773. In 1802 Sutton Biioceeded 
his grandfather, the first baronet, in the 
title and estates when only four yoars of age. 
During a long minority his ■wealth accumu¬ 
lated and he became ono of the mosttyealthy 
jnen in the ooiuitry, owning large estates in 
Nottinglinmshiro, Norfolh, and Loiooster- 
shire, and also in London, whoro a large 
portion of Mayfair belonged to him. He was 
admitted a follo-w-coinmoner of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, on 22 Oct. 1810, graduating 
M.A. in 1818. As soon as he came of age 
he devoted hhnseU ■with great enthusiasm to 
field sports. Tho family seat was Norwood 
in Nottinghamshire, hut ha loolc Sudbrooke 
nail, Linoolnehiro, for his hunting residence, 
and AVeltiug, Norfolk, for his shootiug-hox, 
and rented hu'go moors inAhordeonshirofor 
grouse-shooting and door-stalking, So do- 
voted was ho to shooting that he seldom 
missed a day during tho sunson, except when 
he was hunting. 

In 1822 Sutton became master of fox¬ 
hounds, succeeding Thomas Assbeton Smith 
[q. v.l as master of the IBurlon hunt in 
Linooinahira. Ilo froquantly hunted six days 
a week, excepting for a time in 1839, when 
he broke his thigh. lie then loolc a house 
at Lincoln, exorcising profuse hospitality 
during his residence Ihero. Tn 1844, on 
Lord Lonsdale’s death, ho removed his himt- 
ing oatablUhiuput to Oottosmoro Park in 
Butlond, where ho hunted for livo seasons. 
In 1848 ho again removed to Lcicestcrsluro, 
residing at Qnorn Hall, which he ^nrcliased 
on 16 Jan. 1848 from the Olivor family for 
13,0004, Hero he hnntod for oight years, 
the Quorn country being considered the 
finest field in England, and under his lead 
Leicestershire eiijoyod sport unsurpassed in 
its longsporling annals. At Quorn ho kept a 
stud of seventy to eighty horses and soveuty- 
nine couples of hounds, and for soino years 
ho boro tho solo cost of the Quoru Hunt, 
Sutton was an ardent lover of tho cliaso, 
a good rider, fond of riding ' diflicult ’ horso.s, 
and a good shot. He was never idle, bnt 
after his day's sport oooupiod liimsolf with 
his flnlo or his hooks. ITo had a great talent 
for music, For politics ho had a onutompf, 
and, though oft on solicited, refused to stand 
for narliamniit. 

He died snddonly on 14 Nov. 1866 at his 
town residence, Cambridge Ilouso, No. 94 
Piccadilly. lie was buried on tho Slst at 
Linford, Nottinghamshire. His stu-d was 
sold on 13 and 14 Dec. following. On the 
first day tlibty-two horsos fetohod 6,812 
guineas, and tho remainder over 1,2004. on 
tho second day, Seventy couples of hounds 
produced 1,606 guineas, After his doath 


the Quoin Hall e'.tate woe sold to Mr, Ed¬ 
ward Warnor, and the Quorn hunt was re- 
movod to Mc'ltou Illowbray. 

Sutton married, a few days after he came 
of age, at St. Peter’s in Eastgate, Lincoln, on 
17 Dee. 1810, Maay Elizabeth, daughter of 
Beniamin Burton, osq., of Burton flail, eo. 
Carlow, and by her had seven sons and four 
daughters. Ilis wife predeceased him on 
1 Jan. 1812. Hie will was proved in the 
prorogativo court of Canterbury on 12 Deo. 
1856, An eniu'strinn portrait of Sutton wos 
painted by Sir P, Grant, E.A., and was en¬ 
graved by Graves. 

p?iold, 24 Nov. 18,')6; Loictsler Journal, 
Ifl Nov. 186.5; Times, 16 Nov, 1866 ; Gent. 
Mag, 1856, i, 80-2; Annual Register 1865, 
xcvii. 317-18; Uiu’ku’h and Poster’s Bittonotagns; 
inforuiution inim W. Aldis Wright, osq,, D.C.L.] 

W. G. D. P. 

SUTTON, ROBERT, first Baiuiit Lnxma- 
ION (1G04-16C8), born in 1,594, was the son 
of Sir VVillinra Button of Aram or Avorham, 
Nottinghomshiro, by Busan, daughter of 
Thomos Cony of Basingthoipe, Lincolnshire 
{Oomplete Peeraffp, by G. E. 0. v. 73; Lenvg- 
im l*apev8, 1851, prof.) Sutton roprosonted 
Nottinghamshire m tho parliament of 1026, 
and in the two parliaments called in 1040. 
lie took the side of the king when tlie civil 
war began, but at first oudcavoiuwl to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty for the neutrality of the 
county with Colonel IIutclilnBou and the 
local parliamentary leaders {Lifo of Col, 
IlntcMmmM- 1886, i. 107, 200, 367-62). 
Ho serrocl throughout the war in I he giurison 
of Newark until its surrender in 1040 (Oon- 
NiiDiuB Brown, Annals of Noviark, pp. 164, 
108), On 2i Nov. 1616 the king created 
Sutton Baton Lexington of Aram (Blaok, 
O,rford Vocqwsts, p. 278). Sutton's loyalty 
involved him in gi'oat lo'^ufl. His estate 
wa.s sequestrated, and parliament ordered 
6,0004. to bo paid out of it to Lord Grey of 
Wark; till it was paid Grey was to enjoy 
nil the profits of his ostate (Calendar of 
Cmnpo>mcJen, p. 1336), Lexington had bo- 
oomo one of tne aoeuritios for a loan raised 
in Newark for the service of Ohnrlos I, which 
led to further ombaiTaesmeiilB (fWewdar of 
Commitfeo for Adoanoo of Money, p. 881; 
Life of Col, IIuteMnaon,n, 139). In 1061 
he was a prisonui’ in the upper hcuch on an 
oxeculion for 4,0004., having incurrod heavy 
debts by his composition, and conveyed 
away all his estate except 3004. per annum 
(Calendar (f Compounders, p. 1337). In 
1066 Major-general Edward Whalley [q. v.] 
and the count y committee demanded pay¬ 
ment of the decliuaiiou tax of ton per cent, 
of his income, Sutton pleaded inability te 
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pay, and petitioned the Protector. The mar 
lor-generalremonstrated against anylenienoy 
being shovru to him, saying : ‘ He is in this 
county termed the devil of Newark; he 
exercised more cruelty than any, nay, than 
all of that garrison, to the parliament sol¬ 
diers when they fell into his power ’ ( Thurloe 
Papers, iv. 346, 364, 364). At the Hestorar 
tion Lexington made several unsuccessful 
attempts to get compensation for his losses 
out ofthe estate of Colonel Hutchinson, and 
after many petitions succeeded in obtaining 
the repayment of the Newark loan (Life y 
Col. Hutchinson, ii. 2G0, 268, 273; Bbowk', 
Annals of Hewarh, p. 187). 

Lexington died on 13 Oct. 1668, and was 
buried at Aram. He married three times: 
first, on 14 April 1616, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Geoi^e Manners of Haddon HaU, and 
sister of .John, eighth earl of Hutland; 
secondly, Anne, daughter of Sir Guy Palmes 
of Lindley, and widow of Sir Thomas Browne, 
hart., of Walcott, Northamptonshire; and 
thirdly, on 21 Feb. 1061, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Anthony St. Legcr, warden of the king’s 
mint; she died in 1669,leaving a son Bo- 
bert, second baron Lexington [q. v.] 

[G. E. C[obvyDQ]'s Complete Peerage, vol. v.] 

0. H. F. 

SUTTON, HOBBRT, second Babon 
Lexinotoit (1661-1728), born at Averham 
Park, Nottinghamshire, in 1661, was the 
only son of Koberl, first baron Lexington 
[q.v.],by his third wife, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, knt. lie succeeded his 
father as second Baron Lexington in October 
1068, and his mother died in the following 
year. He entered the army when young, 
and took his seat in the House of Lords for 
the first time on 9 May 1686 (Journals of 
the House <f Lords, xiv. 4). He appears to 
have resigned hie commission in June 1680, 
as a protest against the illegal conduct of 
James II (LniTBnLn, Eri^ Historical Eo¬ 
lation of State Affairs, 1867, i. 881). He 
attended the meetings of the Convention 
parliament in 1680, and gave his vote in 
iavour of the joint sovereignty of the Prince 
and Princess of Orange. In June 1686 he 
was sent 1w William on a mission to the 
elector of Brandenburg, and on 17 March 
1693 was sworn a member of the privy 
coimcil. Lexington had been appointed 
entleman of the horse to Princess Anne; 
ut ‘ when the difference happened between 
her and -King William ’ he left her service, 
end shortly afteiwards became a lord of the 
king's bedchamber (Memoirs of the Secret 
Services (f John Maoky, 1783, p. 101). In 
1693 Lexington served as a volunteer in 


Flanders (LuitbpIiL, iii. 93, 99), and later 
on in the same year was selected with Hop, 
the pensionary of Amsterdam, to mediate 
betAveen the rival claims of the house of 
Lunenburg and the princes of Anhalt with 
respoct to the succession to the estates of 
the Duke of Saxe-Lunenburg. In January 
1694 Lexington was nominated colonel of a 
horse regiment (i6. iii. 260), and in June 
following he went as envoy-extraordinary to 
Vienna, where he remained in that capacity 
until the conclusion of the nonce of Hyswick 
in 1697, Though appointed oue of the joint 
plenipotentiaries^ Lexington remaiued at 
Vienna while his colleagues were at llys- 
wick (Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1697- 
1701-2, p. 628; Lexington Papers, p. 286), 
He was nominated a member of the council 
of trade and plantations on 9 June 1699,and 
continued to servo on that hoard until his 
dismissal in May 1703. As one of the lords 
of the bedchamber he was in froquciit at¬ 
tendance upon the king, and was present 
when William died, on 8 March 1702 (sec 
RiPiir and Tiotjal, History of England, 
1732-47, iii, 607). 

Lexington appears to have lived in re¬ 
tirement during the greater part of Queen 
Anne’s reign. After the opening of the 
congress oiUtrecht ho was sent ns amhae- 
sndor to Madrid to oondiiot tho iiogotialions 
with Spain. He arrived there in August 
1712,_ and obtained from Philip V the re¬ 
nunciation of his claims to tho crown of 
France, returning to England, on account of 
his health, towards the close of 1713. Tindal 
states that, on Oxford's removal from the 
post of lord high treasurer, Lexington was 
named as one of those who wore likely to 
hold high office in Bolinghroko’s ministry 
(lb. vol. iv. pt. i. p. 308; seo also Swfh 
Worlis, 1814, xvi. 190), Whatover may have 
been Bolinghroke’s inleutions, which wore 
frustrated by Anno’s sudden death, it is 
certain that Lexington was by no means 
disposed to promote the causo of the Pre- 
teiider (Ze.x'myfonPajBe»'a,pp, 8-0). Though 
he was severely censured in the report of 
Walpole's secret committee for his shore iu 
the peace negotiations, no proceedings were 
taken against him (Pari, Hist. vol. vii. app, 
pp. ii-coxxii). From on undated letter in 
the British Museum, it appears that Lexing¬ 
ton declined a post of honour ollbredhim by 
tbe king through the Duke of Newcastle, 
thinking that it would not ‘ look well in the 
eye of the world to he seeking new honours ’ 
when he was 'incapacited to injoy even 
those that ’ he had (Addit. MS, 82686, f, 
217). Lexington died at Averham Park on 
19 Sept. 172s, aged 62, and was buried in 
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ICdUhuh clinreh, -where a monument was 
erected to hie memory. 

Lexington married, in lOOli Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Sir G-ilos Ilunger- 
ford of Ooiilston, Wiltshire, hy -whom he had 
three children, viz. (1) William George,-who 
died at Madrid in October 1713, aged 16, 
and -was huried at Kelham; (2) Eloauora 
Jlfli'garetta, -who died unmarried in 1716; 
and (S) Bridget,-who married, in 1717, John 
Manners, marquis of Granhy, aftei-warda 
third Duke of lint land, and became mother 
of the famous Marquis of Granhy. On her 
death, in 1734, her second son. Lord Eoherb 
Manners, in accordance -with the -will of hie 
maternal grandfather, assumed the surname 
of Sutton, and succeeded to the Lexington 
estates. On his death, in 1702, ho -was suc¬ 
ceeded by his next brother, Lord George 
Manners, -who thereupon assumed the nddi- 
tionid surname of But ton, and from him are 
descended all those -who hear conjointly the 
names of Manners and Sutton. The title 
became extinct upon Lexington’s death. 

Maoky describes Lexington as being ‘ of 
good understanding, and very capable to he 
m the ministry) a u'cll-hred gentleman and 
an agreeable companion, handsome, of a 
brotvn comiiloxiou, 40 years old ’ (Memam 
of the Secret Semcea of JoJm Mael^, p. J 01), 
Swift, ho-vvever, malms I lie amendment that, 
he had only' nyery moderate degree of under¬ 
standing ' (SwiFl", Worhe, x. 309). 

Lexington entored nine protests in the 
House of Lords (Hooms, Comjihte CoUec- 
tim of Protests, 1876, vol. i. Nos. 86,127- 
131, 135-0, 106), hut there is no rooord 
of any of his spocches. Extracts from his 
official and privato oorrospoiidence during his 
mission to visuna tvoro published in 1861 
under the name of ‘The Loxington Paimrs.’ 
His letters during Ids residence at Madrid 
as ambassador are in the possossion of hlr. 
J. n. Manners-Siitton, the preaonl o-wiior of 
Xelham ITall. Six of Loxiiigton’s letters 
are preserved in the British Museum 
M88, 27467f. 0,82080 IF. 117,216,217,230; 
iSfofwMiS'. 760,f, 238). 

[Authorities quoted in the text; Burnrt's Ilia- 
tory of his own Time, 1833, vi. 138-0 ; Tlurio’s 
ExlinctPaerago, 1888, p. 523; G. E. C[okayno]'a 
Oomplote PoBrngo, 1893, r. 78 ; Quarterly iJe- 
viaw, Ixxxix. 303-412; Oalondar of Treasury 
Papers, 1667-1006 pp. 42, 303, 1607-1701-2 
pp. 63-4, 418-10, 1708-14 422, 002) 

Haydn’s Book of Bignitios, 1800) Notos and 
Queries, 4th sot, ix, 36, 104, 6th scr. xii, 80, 
lie, 137, 7th SOT. xii. 388, 466.] G. P. E, B. 

SUTTON, THOMAS (1632-1611), 
founder of the Charterhousq, son of Bichard 
Sutton of the parish of St, Swithiin in Lin¬ 


coln, steward of the courts of that city, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Brian Stapleton 
(OnLX-vvTND-SaAPTLTOir, The Stajieltom of 
Yorhehire, pp. 164,168),-was horn atKnaith, 
LincolnsliiTe, in 1632, and, according to 
tradition, reoei-yod Itia school oducation at 
Eton, It is improbable that he is identical 
■with the Thomas Sutton -who -was admitted 
a sizar of St. John’s CoUogc, Cambridge, 
,3 Nov. 1661, and matriculated on the 27th 
diw of the same month, but did not graduate 
(Cooi'EB, Atlionco Cantabr. iii. 49). He -was, 
uowovei, a student of Lincoln’s luu, hut 
during Queen Mary’s reign -was abroad, 
visiting Holland, Erauce, Spain, and Italy. 
His father made a nuncupative -will, dated 
27 Jirly 1668, end probably died soon after¬ 
words. By this will he bequeathed to hie sou 
Thomas his lease of Cookorington, and also 
half the rc-idue of his goods. As the will 
was not proved until 22 Eeb. 1662-8, it is 
probable that Sutton was up to that date 
travelling on the contiiiunt or engaged in 
military sorvico at home or abroad, lie 
had friends among the nobility, and he may 
possibly have been distantly related to thio 
Sutton family to which belonged the Lords 
Ambrose and Robert Dudley, alias Sutton, 
aftcrwoi’ds Eoj’Ib of Waxwiclf and Leiccstor 
respectively, lie is said to have been in 
early life seravtary to oaoh of these noble¬ 
men, 08 -well ns to Thomas no-wiud, fourth 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] On 12 Nov. 1669 Iho 
Enrl of Warwick and the Lady Anne, his-wife, 
granted to t hoir-woll-beloved servant Thomas 
Sutton for life an annuity of SI. Is. 8d. out 
of the manor of Walkingloii, Yorkahiro, and 
subsequently granted aim a lease of the 
monorfor twenty-one yeora at the rent of 
20 /. 

But his early ambition was to follow a 
military career, and he saw some active ser¬ 
vice in the north. Douhlless he was the 
Onptain Suttonwlio,fi'om December 1668 to 
Novombor 1660, forraod pnit of the gajTiaon 
of Borwiok, Ilia -wagos ware 4a. a day, and 
ho had under him a natty captain, on onsign- 
hearer, a sei-gcant, a drum, foi’ty-six armed aol- 
dici-Siand fifty-four luirquobnsiers. Although 
dui’inp 1660-7 he was acting in the civil 
capacity of oatreator of Lincolnshire, ho -was 
apparently an officer in the army sent for 
thn suppression of the robollioniii the north 
in 1669. Thore is a letter from him in the 
record office, dated Darlington, 18 Dec. 
1609, narrating tho flight ofthorohcls on the 
preceding night from Durham to Hexham 
{State Papers, Dorn. Add. xv. 107). Ih’o- 
motion to a military post of high respon¬ 
sibility followed. 

On 28 Peh, 1669-70 Sutton was by potent 
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appointed for life—it is said on the nominar 
tioE of the Earl of Warwiolt—master and 
BuiTeyor of the ordnance in the northern 
parts oi the realm (Boi der Pnpera, i. 19, 86, 
86). By the terms of the patent his wages 
wore computed from the Lady-day 
ceding. His experience as an artillery officer 
was put to tho test at the siege of Edmbtirgh 
Castle in May 1673, when he commanded 
one of the batteries. Ho retained the mas¬ 
tership of the ordnance until 27 May 1694, 
when he surrendered it to tho queen. But 
tho siege of Edinburgh was his last military 
engagement. 

During his residence in tho north Sutton 
seems to have noted the abundance of cool 
in Durham, and he obtained, first from the 
bishop and afterwards from the crown, leases 
of lauds rich in coal. These possessions 
proved a source of great wealth and_ the 
foundation of an immense fortune. It is as 
one of the richest Englishmen of the day 
that he won his reputation. _ In 1680, with 
a view doubtless to increasing his already 
vast resources, he settled in London. 

On 17 Sept. 1682, being then described as 
* of Littlehury, Essex, esq.,’ he obtained a 
license to marry Elizabeth, the wealthy 
widow of John Dudley, esq., of Stoke New¬ 
ington (CimsTEB, London Mairiage Lkmces, 
col, 1304). Sho was daughter of John Gar¬ 
diner, esq., of Grove Place in the parish of 
Ghallbnt St. Giles, Buckinghamshu'c. Hei' 
daughter by her first husband, Ann Dudley, 
married Sir Francis Popham [q. y.] Stoke 
Newington, tho site of his wile’s property, 
was Sutton’s ordinary residence for many 
years, though he occasionally resided in Lon¬ 
don, at Littlehury, and at Ashdon, Essex, 
and at Balsham, Cambridgeshire. At a 
somewhat later period he had a residence at 
Hackney and also lodgings at a draper's near 
the nether end of St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street. One Sutton of Newington, esq., 
appears in a return of 28 Nov. 1606 of the 
names of gentlemen of account, not being 
citizens of London, in the ward of Farring- 
don "Within. Sutton has been inaccurately 
represented as a merchant in London. He was 
not even a freeman of that city. Possibly 
he increased his means by lending money, 
but there is no proof that he was, as has 
been stated, one of the chief victuallers of 
the navy and a commissioner of prizes. He 
has been claimed asafreeman of the Girdlers’ 
Company, but the records of tho company 
relating to his time ore not accessible. The 
Durham coal mines and his wife’s jiossessions 
were the chief sources of Sutton’s great 
wealth. 

On 18 Feb. 1687-8 Sutton contributed 
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1001. towards tho defence of tho realm, then 
threatened with invasion from Spain, One 
of the many vessels fitted out to resist tie 
Spanish armada was called tho Sutton, It 
has been suggested that it belonged to Sutton 
and more than one author has stated that he 
Gommendsd it in person. The Sutton wsse 
barque of seventy tons and thirty men; it 
belonged lo Weymouth, with which port 
Sutton is not known to have been connected 
and it was commanded by Hugh Preston! 
No reliance can ho placed on the assertion 
that thie small ship capturod for Sutton 
under letters of marque, a Spanish vessel and 
her cargo estimated at the value of 20,0001 
nor is there any mention of the Sutton 
taking any part in tho defeat of the armada 
(see LAtranTOiT, B^eat of tlie Spa7i{8h Ar¬ 
mada, 1804). 

In 1607 Sutton purohaspd the manor of 
Castle Camps, Cambridgosliiro, for 10,8001 
The transaction was instigiitod by Sir John 
Harington, who had lent Sir John Skinner, 
the former owuor of Castle Camps, S,0001 
The claims of Bkinnor aud othors on the 
estate involved Sutton in much litigation, 
In the same year (^1607) Harington m vain 
endeavoured to porsuado Sutton to bequeath 
his estate to Chailes, diiko of York(Bfte^ 
wards Charles I), in oxchango for a peerage 
(see conespondence on this proposal uiIIaio 
IJeoww, 2'he Cliarterhome Vast and Present, 
pp. 41-60). 

With patriotic magnanimity Sutton re¬ 
solved to dovote a portion of ]ii.s groat pro¬ 
perty to public uses. On 20 Juno 1691 ho 
by deed convoyed, but with power of rovoca- 
tiou, to Sir John Popham, lord chief met ice, 
Sir Thomas Egerton (aft or wauls LoruElles- 
merej [q. v.], master of the rolls, and others, 
all hiB manors and lands in Essox, in trust, 
to found a hospital at Hallinghiirv Bouolieis 
in that county. In 1010 an aot of parliament 
was passed to enable him to found a hospital 
and troB school at Ilalliugbnry lloitchoie. 
On 9 May 1011, liowevcr, he purchased from 
Thomos, earl of Ruilblk, for 13,0001., Oharto^ 
house in Middlesex, then coUod Howard 
House. The original Oharlorhouso, founded 
by Sir Walter Manny [q.v.] in 1371, had 
been dissolved in 1636, the last prior, John 
Haughton [q. v.], being executed. The house 
passed successively into tho hands ofThomoe, 
lord Audley, Edward, lord North, lire Dulte 
of Northumberland, Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, and Thomas Howard, enrl of 
SuffoUc. On 22 June following letters patent 
were granted authorising Sutton to oreot and 
endow his liospil al and free school within the 
Charterhouse instead of at Ilallinghury. lie 
had intended, if his health permitted, to be 
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the first Hiftstor of tliu Iionpilal, but on 
gOOct.be conlonud the post on .lobn Hut ton, 
1I.A., vicar of Litllebury, and on llie fol- 
loiring day executed Ibe deed of endowment. 
The exact object of the foundation seems to 
have been loft for tbo govorninent to delor- 
mine, and Bacon wrote a paper of ndvico to 
the king on the subjeol (printed in Worlui, 
ed. Spedding, vol. iv.) The scheme linally 
adopted was that tlicro should be, first, a 
hospital for poverty-stricken ‘gentlemen,' 
soldiers who had borno arms by land or soa, 
merchants who had been ruined by ship¬ 
wreck or piracy, and servants of the king or 
nneen. The number was limited to eighty; 
those who had boon maimed could enter at 
forty years of age, otliersat fifty. Secondly, 
thoiewas cstablisbod ascliool for the odn- 
cation aud mnintonanco of forty hoys. In 
1873 the school was moved fi-om London to 
Godalming, the vacant premises hohig pur¬ 
chased by the Movobant Taylors’ Company 
for t boil' flobool. The hospit al romaina in its 
original homo. 

Button died at [laoknoy on 12 Dec. 1611, 
and his howels were hnriod iii the church of 
that palish. Ilis eiiihalined body remained 
in his house at Ilackuey till 28'May 1012, 
when it was roinovod in snlomu procession, 
with heraldic atlcndanoo, to Christ Church, 
London, where the funeral was holomnised. 
Thence his body was, on 12 Doc. 1014, 
earned by the poor lirothron of his hospital 
to thoclinpel in Chart erlinuso, and dopositod 
in a vault on thu nortli side. Over his 
remains a magniriceiit tomb was erected in 
1616 by Nicholas fltoiio [q. v.] 

His wife died in June 1002 ntBnlsham, 
and was buried at Stoke Newington, whore 
there is a nioniuiioiit to her and her iiret 
husband, John Dudley. 

ITe had a ualunil son, iiamud Unger 
Sutton, whose iinnio does not figure in Jiia 
will. On 8 Juno 1611-12 Sir .Toiin Beimot 
wrote to Onrlntnii that there was ‘ inuchtallt 
about rich Sutton’s bequest of 200,0007. fsfo] 
for cliaritablo uses, which is so great that 
the lawyers aro trying their wits to find 
some flaw in tho convuyaiico’(Obi. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1011-18, p, 110). In .Time 
1013 the judges by ten to 0110 decided in 
favour of its validity, but .lames T then 
commanded tho c.M'Cutors to muko Hoger 
Sutton a competent allnwanco out of Ids 
father's estates (id. p. 188), 

Sutton was oat eomnd the richest commoner 
in England, flis real ostato w'os computed 
at 6,000i, per annum and his personally ot 
60,4pi. 9«. 9d. Besides numerous other' 
charitable hequests, he loft five hundvoA' 
marks each to Magdalene and Jesus Col-! 


leges, Cambridge. A portrait of him is in 
1 he m aster’s room at the Chart crliouse school, 
Godaiming. It was engraved by Vertue. 
There are also several other engraved por- 
trnilB (of, BuoiiiJiy), 

fAddit. MSS. 4100 art. 70, «7fi4 ff. 08. 72, 
74; Cal. State Papers, Bom. and Add, passim; 
Border Papers, vela. i. and ii.; Canon Haig 
Brown’s Charterlmuso Past and Present, 1879; 
Adlard’s Sutton—Dudloys, p. 166; Life by 
Boareroft; Biogr. Brit.; Brand’s Nowcastlo, ii. 
268, 269; Ghron. of Ohartorbouse; Coke's 
Bepovts, ii. 1; Oolleet. Top. ot Qonoal. vih. 
200; Fullor's Worlliios (Lineolnshiro); Gout. 
Mag. 1830 i. 840, 1843, i. 43; Horne’s Bomns 
Corllineiona, 1677: Notes ond Queries, Isl sor. 
iii. 84, 3rd ser. x. 303, ,3th ser. ii, 400,466, 492, 
V. 27 : Robinson's Hockney, i. 267; ^binson’s 
!3loko Nowinpton, pp. 31, 40, 160, 192; Sadler 
State Papors, i. 380, 668, ii. 6; iShiirpe’s Northern 
Rebellion, p. 100; Smylhe’s Chartorhoiise ; C.1I. 
State Papers, Bom.; Stow's Ann.dos, 1615, 
pp. 675, 940; Slrypo’s Annal'i, iii. 27, fob; 
■Wilford's Memorials, p. 017 .] T, 0. 

SUTTON, THOMAS (1586-1623), 
divine, was born in 1686 of humble prou- 
tage at Sutton Hill in the parieh of Bamp- 
loii, Weslmorelnjifl, In 1602 ho was mnuo 
‘a poor serving child'of Queen’s College, 
Oxlord, whence ho matrioiiliitod on 16 Oct. 
TJo was afterwards tabaj'der, and gradiialud 
B.A. on 20 May 1 (i06. Ho proceeded M.A. 
on 6 July ItiOO, B.l). on 16 May 1610, and 
B.T). on 12 JIny 1620, In Kill he wae 
dticlctl perpetual fellow of tho college. 
Having taken orders he heeamo lecturer oC 
St. _ llelcn’s, Abingdon, Berkshire, and 
minister of Oulhara, Oxfordshire; and was 
afliTwarcls locturor of St, Moi'y Ovory, 
Southwark. JTe was ‘much followed and 
lioloved of oil for his smontli and udifying 
way of pmacliing, and for his exemjilary 
life' and coiivemition.’ In 1023 he went to 
hie native place, and there 'put his last 
hand In tho finishing of a free school' which 
ho had founded and endowed with 6007. 
mised in Kt. Saviour's, Roulhwarlc, and olso- 
whoro, Edmund Gibson [q. v.], bishop of 
London, who had heou oduoaled at Rampton, 
afterwards rebuilt the school. When re¬ 
turning by sea from Newcastle to London, 
Sutton was drowned ■with mauy others on 
St. Bartholomew’s day, 24 Aug. What was 
supposed to bo his body was buried in 
'the yard belonging to tlio olmrch’ of 
Aldobnrgh, SuiTolk. Hobort Drury [q, v.], 
the josuit, ‘did much rejoyco' at tho nows 
of his death, as a ‘great judgment’ upon 
him ‘ for his forward prenctiiug against the 
papists.’ Sutton ])uhli8hed in 1616 two ser¬ 
mons preaeliod at Paul’s Cross, under tho 
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title ‘ England’s First and Second Summons,’ 
They had originally heen printed separately. 
A. third impression appeared in 1033,12mo. 

After his death his Wother-in-law,Francis 
Little, student of Christ Church, published 
‘ The Qood Fight of Faith: a Sermon 
preached before the Artillery Company,’ 
1626, ito; and in 1631 a sermon said to 
have been talren down in shoitband, which 
had been preached before the judges at St, 
Saviour’s, Southwark, on 6 March 1621, 
appeared under the title ‘ Jethroe’s Council 
[sic] to Moses; or a Direction for Magi¬ 
strates.’Another posthumous work,‘Lectures 
upon the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle 
to the Homans,’ was published bv John 
Downham [q. v.], who married Sutton’s 
widow. In his epistle to the reader Down- 
ham promised to issue other lectures left in 
manuscript by the author if the present 
series ‘ took with the men of the world.’ 
No more appear to have been published.^ 

Sutton married a daughter of FronoisLittlo 
the elder, ‘ brewer and inholder ’ of Abingdon. 
A son, Thomas, at the age of seventeen, gpra- 
duated B.A. from Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, in 1640, and obtoined a fellowship, 
from which he was ejected on 20 Oct. 1648 by 
the parliamentary visitors. Wood obtained 
information from him about his father’s Ufe. 
A small head of the elder Sutton is repra- 
Bonted on a sheet entitled ‘ The Christian’s 
Jewel’ (GfiarroiiB, JJiogr. Siat. qf England, 
i, 363). 

[Wood's Athonse Ozon, (Bliss), ii. 3-38-0; 
Britton's Be,iuties of England, vol. xv. pt. ii. pp. 
181-2; W'hellan’s Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land, p, 776; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Watt's 
Bihl. Brit,; Brit. Kus. Cat.; BnrroWs Beg. 
of Fori. Yisitors, pp. 142,160,166,103, 497.1 

G. Lb G. K. 

SUTTON, THOMAS (1767 P-1886), 
medical writer, was born in Staffordshire in 
1706 or 1767. He commenced to study 
medicine in London, whence he proceeded 
to Edinburgh and finally to Leyden, where 
he graduated M.D. on 10 June 1787. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians on 20 March 1700, and soon ^ter- 
wards was appointed physician to the army. 
Sutton eventually settled at Gbeenwich, 
where he became consulting physician to the 
Kent dispensary, and died in 1835. He was 
the first modem British physician to advo¬ 
cate bleeding and an antiphlogistic treat¬ 
ment of fever, and to him is due the dis¬ 
crimination of delirium tremens from the 
other diseases with which it had previously 
been confoimded. 

He was the author of; 1. ‘ Considerations 
regarding Pulmonary Consumption,’ Lon¬ 


don, 1790, 8vo. 2 . ‘Practical Account of a 
Eomittent Fever frequent ly occurring among 

the Troops in this Climate,’ Canterbury, 1806, 
8vo. 3. ‘Tracts on Delirium Ikemons,’ 
London, 1813, Svo. 4. ‘ Letters to theDnlio 
of York on Consumption,’ Loudon, 1814, 
Svo. 

[Mimk’a Cull, of Pbys. ii. 390 ; British and 
Foreign Medical Keviow, 1836, i. 44.] E. I. 0, 

SWADLIN, THOMAS, D.D. (IGOO- 
1670), royalist divino, bom in Worcester¬ 
shire in 1600, was matriculated at Oxford, 
asa member of St. John’s College, onlSNov. 
1616, and graduated B.A. on 4 Feb. 1618- 
1619. In 1636 he was appointed oiirnto 
of St, Botolph, Aldgate, Loudon, where he 
obtained celebrity os a preacher, and ‘ wee 
much frequented by tlie orthodox party’ 
(NnwCouBT, Sepeytoriwn, i. 010). In tte 
beginning of the great rebellion, being re¬ 
garded as one of LLaud’s creatures ’ and a 
malignant, be was imprisoned in Crosby House 
from 20 Cot. to 28 Deo. 1642, and afterwards 
in Qresbam College and in Newgate. Dis 
living was sequestered, and liis wife and 
children were turned out of doors. On gaining 
his liberty be retired to Oxford, where he 
was created D.D, on 17 Juno 1046 (Fosm, 
Alumni O.t'on. 1600-1714, p. 1446). About 
this time, according to Wood, ‘ho taught 
school in several places, mocrly to gain bread 
and drink, as in London, and afterwards at 
Paddington,’ At the IloBloralionhe was rein¬ 
stated ill the chiurch of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
but, being wearied out by the contentious¬ 
ness of the parisbionors, ho resigned the bene¬ 
fice. At one period he was curate of Maryle- 
bone. In 1602 be was collated by Arch¬ 
bishop Juxou to the vicarage cf St. Jamee, 
Dover, and to the neighbouring rectory or 
Hongbam; but the yearly valuation of both 
livinge did not exceed 801. a year, and he 
grew ‘crazy and infirm,’ In 1001, by the 
favour of Lord-obnnoollor Clarendon, he 
became rector of St. Peter and vicar of All 
Saints, Stamford, where ho remained till his 
death on 9 Feb, 1669-70. 

He obtained a license on 21 April 166S, 
being then a widower, to innrry Hestei 
Harper, widow, of St. Margaret's, West¬ 
minster. 

Swadlin’s works are: 1. ‘ Sermons,MeditSr 
tiona, end Prayers iipon tlio Plague,'London, 
1036-7, Svo. 2. ‘ The Soveraigne’s Dosire, 
Peace; the Subject’s Duty, Obedience ’ [in 
three sermons], London, 1648, 4toj somo 
passages in these sermons were the cause of 
his imprisonment as a malignant. 3, ‘ The 
Scriptures vindicated from the unsound Con¬ 
clusions of Cardinal Bellarmine, and the con- 
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iro\^rted Points bcUvacu tlie Oliureli of 
Rome Mid the Eofoimed Olniroh staled 
ncBordiuK to the Opinion of bolli Sides,’ 
Sidon,1643, 4to. 4.' A ManunU of Devo¬ 
tions suiting each Day; with Prayers and 
Meditations answerable to the Work of the 
Day,’ London, 1613, 12mo. 6. ‘Merourius 
icademicus,’ a news-sheet -written for the 
irinff and his parly, Daoomber 1645; the 
eighth -weekly part appeared on 2 Feb. 
1845-6; the publication -was renewed in 
1018. 6. 'The Soldiers Oatooliismo, oom- 
nosed for the King’s Armie. _ Written 
for the incouragement and direction of all 
that havo taken up Armes in the Cause of 
God, Ilis Churoli, and llis Auoinled; eajie- 
cially the Common Soldiers. By T. S.,’ Ox¬ 
ford, [9 July! 164.”i. 'riiia is by way of 
answer to 'Tlie Soldiers Oalecliisme, com- 
nosed for the Parliumenls Army,’ 1614, by 
Robert Kam [see under Bam, 'ritojiAs]. 

7. 'A Letter of an ludepoudont to M. John 
Glynne, Eeeordar of London ’ (anon.), 1046. 

8, ‘The Josuiie the ohii'fo, if not tho onely 
Stale-Horotiquo in the World; or the Vene¬ 
tian Quarrell digealod into a Dialogue,’ 2 
parts, London, 1047,4to. 9. ‘ Two Letters: 
the One to a subtile Papist; the other to 



... -, Pttujjortatiaui'gd 

nepereamFame. To some, GraliUidiuis orgD 
ns peream Infamid. Whether it be bettor to 
turn Presbyterian, Bomane, or to oontiuue 
what I am, Calholiquein matter of Buligion,’ 
London [20 Fob. 1067-8], 4to. 12. ‘ Six and 
thirty Questions propounded for Hosolul ion of 
unlearned Protestants,' 1659, Ito. 13. ‘ King 
Charles his Funeral. Who was beheaded 
,. . Jan. SO, 1618. With his anniversaries 
continued untlll 1659,’ London, IGOl, 4lo. 

[Chaiuhars’s Woroostoi'shire Biogr. p. 120; 
-Wood’s Allicnie Oxon. od. Bliss, iii. 887; 
Neweonrt’s Eoportorium, i. 006.] T. 0. 

SWAFFHAM, EOBFBT otr (d. 127SP), 
historian of the abbey of Peterborough, [Sea 
Hobubt.] 


SWAIIT, CHAELES (1801-1874), poet, 
son of Jehu S\vum and his wife Caroline, 
daughter of Dr. Daniel Niinos do Tavorez, 
was horn in Every Sti’oot, JUnnoliostor, on 
4 Ian. 1801, and educated at tho sohool of 
tho Rev. William Johns [q. v.] At the age 
of fifteen he began work as olerk in a dye- 
house, of which his uncle, Charles Tavard, an 
accomplished linguist, was part-proprietor. 
In this occupation ho remained until abont 
1830. Some lime afterwards ho joined the 
firm of Lockett & Co,, Manohustar, a portion 
of whose business, that of ongj'aving ond 


lithographing, ho soon purchased and carried 
on to the end of his life. The leisure hours 
of his long husiueas career he occupied in 
litoraiy pursuits. His first published poem 
came out in the ‘ Iris,’ a Manchester maga¬ 
zine, in 1822, llis first volume of verse 
appeared in 1827 and his last in 1867. In 
the interval ha acquired a wide reputation as 
a graceful and elegant though not a powerful 
-writer. Eohert Southey said that ‘ if ever 
man was born to he a poet, Swain was,’ 

Many of his songs were act to music and 
attained wide popularity, among them being 
‘When the Heart is Yoimg,' ‘I eaimot 
mind my Wheel, Mother,’ ‘Somebody’s 
waiting for Somebody,’ ‘Tapping at the 
Window,’ and ‘ I waited in the 'rwilight,' 
lie was held in great esteem in his native 
city, and was honorary professor of poetry at 
the Manoliestuv Royal Institution, where in 
1646 he lectured on modern poets. He re¬ 
ceived a civil list pension of SOL 1 Dec. 1850, 
He died ot his house, Prestwich Pork, near 
Muncheslor, on 22 Sept. 1874, and was 
buried in Prestwick churchyard. A memorial 
is in the ohuroh. 

Ha married, on 8 Jan. 1827, Anno Glover 
of Ardwick, who died on 7 April 1878, A 
daughter, Clarii, who married, as his second 
-wife, Thomas Diokins (1816-1896), J.l*. for 
Lancashire, published four volumes of 
poems. There are oil portraits of Swain by 
William Bradley [q. v.l at the free librory 
and the City Art Gallery in Manchester, 
and at tho Salford museum. 

Swain puhlished, besides contributions to 
periodical lit eralure; 1. ‘ Metrical Essays, on 
Subjects of Hialory and Imagination,’ 1827; 
2nd edit. 1828. 2. ‘Beauties of the Mind, 
a Poetical Sketch, with Lays Historical and 
Eomoutio,’ 1831, 3. ‘ Dryburgh Abbey, a 
Poem on tbe Death of Sir AValter Scott,’ 
1832; now edit. 1868, 4. ' The blind and 
olber Poems,’ 1832. Of this, his most am¬ 
bitious work, a beautifully illustrated edition 
came out iu 1841, and a 6th edit, in 1873. 
6. ‘Memoir of Henry Liverseege '[q. v.], 1836; 
reprinted 1864. 6, ' Cabinet of I’oetry and 
Eomauce,’ 1844,4to. 7. ' Ehymosfor Child¬ 
hood,’ 1846. 8, ‘ DmmaticChapters, Poems 
and Songs,’ with portrait, 1817; 2nd edit, 
1860. 9, 'English Melodies,’1849. 10. 'Let¬ 
ters of LauroD'Auvamo,’ with other pnoms, 
1863. 11. ‘ Art and Fashion: with other 
SketohoB,SougBandPoemB,’1863. 12. ‘Songs 
and Ballads,' 1867 (6lh edit. 1877). A col¬ 
lected edition of his poems was published at 
Boston, U. S., in 1867,and' Selections,’ with 
portrait, appeared in IQOG, 

[Manchestdr Literary Club Papers, 1876, i. 
80, with porU'ait; Evans's Loncoshii's Anihors 
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and Oratora, 1860; Procter’s Byogona Mnn- 
cheater; Axon’s Annals of Manchester; Haw¬ 
thorne’s English Note Books, H. 286 ; Southey’s 
Letters of Espriolln; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. 
11 . 2307; Manchester Guardian, 8 Dee. 1811, 
23 Sept. 1874, 14 Eeb. 1880; Atmohaater 
Examiner, 23 Sept. 1874; Maiichoster Weakly 
Times Supplement, 4 I'ab, 1871; Manchester 
OityNews Notes and Queries, 1879; informa¬ 
tion supplied by Mr, Pred L. Tavnri.] 

C. W. S. 

SWAIM, .JOSEPH (1761-1790), hymn- 
writer, was born, at Birmingham in 1761, 
and WHS apprenticed to on engraver of that 
town at an early aaa. The latter part ot 
his apprentiopship, liowever, ho served in 
London with his brother. In 1783 he came 
under conviction of sin, and on 11 May 1783 
was baptised by John Itippon [q. v.] In 
December 1791 a baptist congregation was 
formed at Walworth, and Swabj being 
unanimously chosen pastor, was ordained on 
8 Peb. 1793. As a preacher he was ex¬ 
tremely acceptable, and his meeting-house 
was three times enlarged during his ministry. 
He died on 16 April 1790, leaving a widow 
and four children, ond was buried in Bimhill 
Kelds. 

Swain was the author of: 1. 'A Collec¬ 
tion of Poems on Various Occasions,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1781, 4to. 2. ' Redemption: a poem in 
five hooks,’ London, 1789, 8vo. 3. ‘Ex¬ 
perimental Essays,' London, 1791, 12mo; 
new edit, with memoir, 1834, 8vo. 4. 

‘ Walworth Hymns,’ Loudon, 1793,16mo; 
4th edit. 1810. 6. ‘ Redemption; a poem in 
eight boolts ’ (a different work from No. 2) ; 
2nd edit, London, 1797, 8vo; 6th edit. 
Edinburgh, 1822,13mo. Many of Swain’s 
‘ Walworth Hymns ’ and some of those in 
his earlier ‘ Redemption ’ became very 
popular and are still in common uso. Tho 
best known are those commencing ‘Brethren, 
while we sojourn here,’ ‘How sweet, how 
hoavenly is the sight,’ *ln expectation 
sweet,’ and ‘ 0 Thou in whose presence my 
soul takes delight’ (JuLiArr, Diet, of 
Symnology). 

[Memoir of Swain prefixed to Exporimonlal 
Essays, 1834; Fun eral Sermon by James Dpton; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] E. I. C. 

SWAINE, FRANCIS (d. 1783), marine- 
pointer, was one of the earliest English 
artists whose seor-views possess any merit, 
lie was an imitator of the younger Vonde- 
velde, and his works may he classed with 
those of his contemporaries, Charles Brook¬ 
ing [q. T.] and Peter Monamy [q, v.] He 
enjoyed a considerable reputation, and was 
awarded premiums by the Society of Arts in 
1764 and 1706. Swaine exhibited largely 


with the Incorporated Society and the Fies 
Society from 1763 until his death, sendij, 
chiefly studies of sliipi)ing in both calm 
stormy seas, harbour views, aud naval eu. j 
gagemonts. lie was voiy partial to mooa. 
light efi'pcts. Somo of his works were en. ' 
graved by Canot, Uenuzech, aud others, and 
there is a set of plalus of fights between 
English and French skips, several of which 
arc from paintings by him. Swaine resided 
at Striiltou Ground, West minster, untj 
near tho ond of his lifi', when lie removed to 
Chelsea, fie died in 1782, and seven wotls 
by him were included in the e.\liiliitiaii of 
the Incoipornlod Society in tho following 
year. Two pictures by Swaine are at Ilnmn- 
ton Court. ^ 

[Edw.irds’s Aneedolea; Redgrave’s Diet, ot 
Artists; Segiiior’s Diet, of P.iintois; Exhibition 
Oahiloguos.] F. M. O'D, 

SWAINE,.TO [IN (1776-1860), draughts, 
man and cugravor, .son of .Tohn and Mar¬ 
garet Swaine, was born at Stan well. Middle- 
sex, on 26 Juno 1776, and became a pupil 
first of .Tacob Sebnobbolio [q. v.] and after¬ 
words of Barak Jjougmalo [q. v.] lie is best 
known by his oxcollent fiicsimilo copies of 
old prints, of which the most noteworthy 
are the Droeehoiit portrait of Shakospoaie, 
Faithorne’s portrait of Thomas Stanley, 
Loggan’sfrontispiuoe to tho Book of Common 
Prayer, and the plates to Ottloy’s ‘ IliBloty 
of Engraving,' 1816, and Bulger’s ‘ History 
of Playing Cards,’ 1810. lie -was also 
largely engaged upon the illiistrationa to 
scientific, topograpluoal, and antiquarian 
works. TIo drew ond ougraved the whole 
series of plates in Marsdon’s ‘Oriental 
Coins,’ 1823-6, and many subjects of notuinl 
history for tho transactions of tlie Linncan, 
Zoological, and Entomological societiss, 
There are a few oontcmporiiry portruits by 
hiu^ including one of Marshal Bliicher, oftev 
F. llohborg, Swaine was a constant con¬ 
tributor of plates to the ‘ f I mitlomiin’s Maga¬ 
zine'for fifty years, commenoing in 1801, 
He died in Doan Street, Soho, London, on 
26 Nov. 1860. In 1797 he married tho 
daughter of his master, Barak Longmate. 
She died in Ootoher 183k 

Joiiir BAKA.K SwACNii (1815 P-18.38), kU 
only son, studied in tho schools of the Royal 
Academy, and while still a boy did somo good 
antiquarian work. Drawings by him, illustra¬ 
ting papers by Alfred John Ifempe [q. v.l 
appeared in ‘ Arehreologia,’ 1833 and 1831, 
In 1833 he was awarded tlio Isis gold raadel 
of the Society of Arts for an etching, and in 
that year drew, otohed, and piihlished a large 
plate of the east window of St. Margaret's, 
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Westminster. In 1834, having talcen mittoe for jts reitoratiou. While this-work 
oilpainting, he visited The Hague and Paris -was still in progress the dean and canons 
to study ^d copy in the galleries there, residentiary, oxeroisiug a privilege which 
In Paris he painted miicli and also tried his prohahly they alone among the English 
3 innd successfully at wood engraving. He chapters retained, co-opted Swainson as a 
eiiffraved in nirMniintllpmbvandt’s'Spanish residentiary. Eor several years he repre- 
Omeer’ also a picture by himself entitled senled the chapter inoonvooalion. In 1804, 
‘The hatch Governess,’ and a porti'oit of onthe preferment of Professorllarold Browne 
A. J. Kempe. In 1837 he etched a plate of to the spo of Ely, Swainson succeeded him 
(], 0 jiitarwmdowntnninplon-Lucy in Wav- as Norrisian professor of divinity, Eesign- 
wickshire. Swaine was a versatile artist of ing his other appointments, lie retained hia 



552 ) comforts of the tmad inmates and restoi*- 

re'ent. Hag. 1861 i. 387; Rodgrava’s Diet, of the ^apel. In f879, on the preferment 
rtistsjStanwellPar.Rog.] E. M. O’P. of I?’'- Lififlitfoot to tho see ot Jlurham, 

Swainson was chosen, without opposition, to 
succoed him as Lady Margarets reader in 


Artists 

SWAINSON, CHARLES ANTHONY 
(182(1-1887), theologian, was the second son 
of Anthony Swainson, a descendant of an 
old Lancashire family, and a merchant and 
alderman of Liverpool, whore tho son was 
born on 99 May 1820. After passing some 
time at a private school at Clinstloton, near 
Cheater, where ha was an unusually studious 
boy, he entered that of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion at Liverpool, under Hr. lliff. Joseph 


divinity. Jn 1881 he was elected by tlie 
fellows of Christ’s Collogu to the mastership, 
and thereupon resigned his cauonry. Ho 
was an active and genial maslor, acquainting 
himself hy personal visits with the condition 
of the college estates, and giving great at¬ 
tention to the business ocoasioneu by the 
introduction of the new code of slat utos, 
which came into operation immediately after 


Barber Lightibot [q. v.]) afterwaids bishop his ooeossion to Ilia miKtersliip, and required, 
of Durham, became a pupil ot tho some among other thinps, a complete eliaiiga m 
school a few years later, and was a lifelong the method of iceopuig the noeoiuits. He was 
friend. Swainson began residence ot Trinity ohoaon vice-chancellor in 1885. Ilis health 


College, Oanihridge, in October 1837, under 
the tuition of George Peocook (1701-1858) 
[q.v.], aftorwai'ds dean of Ely. He became 
scholar of his college in 1810, and in 1841 
graduated as si-vth wrangler in a dietin- 
guisW year, when tho eenior wrauglor was 
the present Sir George Gabriel Stokea. On 
23 June 1811 he was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship ot Olirist's College. In 1847 lie became 
one of tho tutors. Ilo woe ordained by (he 
bishop of Ely on his college title, deacon in 
1818, and priost in the following year. In 


from this time declined, and he died on 
16 Sept. 1887. 

In 1862 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Ohai’Ios Inmon of Liverpool, ond sister of 
Thomas and William Inman [q, r.J 
la his theological opinions Swainson, 
llioiigh he was not untouched by the phi¬ 
losophy of Coleridge and by tho tractariaii 
mo venieni, was always in tiio main a disciple 
of Hooker and tho older English divines. 
Ho had roniarkable power of work, and was 
one of liio most grnernus and unselfish 


1849 Bishop Blomfiold apjiointed him Cam- of men. lie exercised a beneficial influence 
bridge preacher at the chapel royal, White- on his pupils, and drew about him a largo 
hall, hi 1661 he resigned his tntorsliip, circlo of attached friends, 
and after serving curacies at St. George’s, In the midst of his constant labours as a 
Hanover Square, and at Alorllako, ho as- tlieological tonchor he produced a valuable 
Burned the post of pinoipal of tho theologi- series of books. His first publication, in 
cal college at Chiclioster in Paiiruary 1864., conjunction witli Albert Henry Wratialaw 
He was appointed by Bishop Gilbert to a I [^v.], also fellow of Christ’s College, was 
pvehoudal stall in tile cathedral in 1866. In |'Commonplacos road in Christ’s College 


1867 and 1868 ho delivered tho Hulsciin 
lectures at Cambridge. Unwilling to re¬ 
linquish altogether the practical work of the 
ministry, he undertook in 1801 the charge 
of two small parishes, St. Bardioinmow'a 
and St. Marlin's, at Cluoliestor. When, in 
] 661, t he beaul iful spire of Obiehesl nr Cathe¬ 
dral fell, he became seorulary of the com- 


Ohapol,’ 1848, In 1866 he published ‘An 
Essay on the History of Article xxix,’ a 
work of considerable research. His Hulbcan 
leolures for 1867 were published (1868) 
under tho title ‘The Oroods of (he Church 
in their relation to the Word of God and the 
Conscience of tho Cliristian; ’ those for 1868 
on ‘The Authoiity of tho New Testament, 
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Che Couvictiou. of Bighteoueness, and the 
Minialry of lluoonoiliation’ -were published iu 
In 1871 he contributed to the' Sussex 
Arohieological Oolleotious’ (vol. xxiv.) an 
accoimt ot St, Mary’s Hospital at Chichester, 

In. 1869 the interest ■which he took in the 
creeds, shown already in his Hulseon lec¬ 
tures, led him to join with some -warmth in 
the controversy as to the use of the so-called 
Athauasian creed iu divine service. Without 
in anyway impuguing its dogmas, he thought 
a confession of faith so full of technical terms 
of theology ill fitted for the use of ordinary 
congregations. On this suhjeot ho published 
a ‘Letter to the Dean of Chichester on the 
Original Object of the Athanasian Creed,’ 
1870,and 'A Plea for Time in dealing with 
the Athanasian Creed,’ 1878. These were 
but preliminaries to a larger and much more 
important work ,' The Hieene and Apostles’ 
Creed, their Literary History, together with 
an Account of the Crowth and Iteception of 
the Sermon on the Faith commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius,’ 1876, '1)1118 was 
the fruit of great lahour and research, in¬ 
volving a long journey on the continent for 
the pui^ose of visiting the libraries where 
the principal ancient manuscripts of the 
Athanasian ‘Expositio Fidel’ were to be 
found. In 1876 he also published ‘The 
Parliamentary History of the Act of Uni¬ 
formity [of 1682], with Documents not 
hitherto published}’ in 1880 *The Adver¬ 
tisement of 1666, an Historical Enguicy,’ 
and ''The Constitution and History of a 
Cathedral of the Old Foundation, illustrated 
hy Documents in the Huniment-room at 
dhiohester,’ pt. i. (no more published). His 
last literary production was ‘Tho Greek 
Liturgies, chiefly from Original Sources,’ 
1884, edited for the syndios of the 0am- 
hridge University Press. For this very im¬ 
portant work, which, in the opinion of so 
competent an authority as Professor Har- 
nack, lays a Arm foundatiou for all subse¬ 
quent critical inq^y into the history of the 
Greek liUirgies, nesides the labour which 
he himself bestowed on collating accessihle 
manuscripts, he procured at his o-wn expense 
tianscriptSj fhcsimiles, or photographs (now 
deposited m the divinity school at Cam¬ 
bridge) of many manuscripts previously un¬ 
known in England. He also -wrote elabo¬ 
rate articles on‘Creeds'and ‘Liturries’in 
Smith and Oheetham’s ‘ Dictionary of Chris¬ 
tian Antiquities,' and another article on 
‘Creeds considered historically’ iu Smith 
and Wooe’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy.’ 

[Fi^iviito infocmation; personal knowledge.! 

S. 0-M. 


Swainson 

SWAIHSOH, WILLIAM (1780-1866), 
naturalist, was horn on 8 Oot. 1789 atLivei. 
pool, where his father, who died in ] 820, was 
collector of customs. IDs family had otU 
glnally been ‘ statesmen ’ at Hawkhead in 
Westmoreland; hut his grandfather had 
also been in the Livamool custom-house, 
His mother, whose maiden name was Stan¬ 
way, died soon after his birth. _ At fourteen 
he was appointed junior dork in the Livet 
pool customs; but, to gratify }iis longing for 
travel, his father obtained him a post in 
the commissariat, and in the spring of 1801' 
he was sent to Malta, and shortly aftoiwards 
to Sicily, where he was mainly stationed 
during the eight following years. Before 
going abroad he drew up, at the request of 
the authorities of the Liverpool museum, 
the ‘Instructions for Collecting and Pre¬ 
serving Subjects of Natural History’ (pri¬ 
vately printed, Liverpool, 1808), which wu 
afterwards expanded m 1822 into his ‘ Na¬ 
turalist’s Guide ’ (London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1824), While in Sicily he made large col- 
lections of plants, insects, shells, fish, and 
drawings or natural history objects, visiting 
the Morea, Naples, Tuscany, and Genoa, On 
the conclusion of peace in 1816 he brought 
his oolleetiouB to England, and retired on 
half-pay os assistant commisaary-geiieral. 
In the autumn of 1816 he started for Brazil 
with Henry Koster, A revolution prevented 
their penetrating far into the interior, and 
Swainson devoted himself mainly to oolleot- 
ing birds in the neighbourhood of Olinda, 
the Illo San Francisco, and Bio de Janeiro, 
BetiU'ning to Liverpool in 1818, he published 
a sketch of his journey in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,’ and devoted himself 
to working out his zoological materials. At 
the suggestion of his friend William Elfotd 
Leach [q. v.]of the British Mu8eum,he learnt 
lithography, so as to moke drawings of am- 
mala suitable for colouring, and in 1820 
began the publication of ‘ Zoological Illus¬ 
trations,’ in which the plates ore hy himself 
(3 vole. 1820-3, with 182 coloured plates; 
2 nd ser. 3 vols. 1832-3). After five years' 
residence in London, Swainson went, on his 
marriage in 1826, to live with his father-in- 
law at Warwick, and, not receiving as large 
on access of fortune as he had expected oa 
the death of his own father in 1826, he 
adopted authorship as a profession. He 
partly revised the entomology in Loudon's 
‘Encyclopedia of Agriculture and Garden¬ 
ing,’ and arranged a companion encyolopesdia 
of zoology. This plan was, however, merged 
in Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia,’to which 
Swainson contributed eleven volumes from 
his own pen, published between 1834 and 
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I 8 M, besides one on ‘Tlio History and 
Natiurol A-rrangement of Insects’ (1840), 
mitten in conjunction with William Edward 
Shuohari I” preparation for this 

series of worn he visited the museums of Pa¬ 
ris in 1828 under the guidance of Ouvier and 
St.-Hilaire, and, to be within reach of Lon¬ 
don, setded at Tittenhanger Green, near St. 
Albans. I^om the first he adopted a quina^ 
system based on the circular system of Wil- 
Iwm Sharp Macleay v.l and several vo¬ 
lumes in the' Cabinet Oyclopcedia’aeries are 
devoted to elaborate expositions of these 
extremely artificial but professedly natural 
systems of classification in various groups 
of animals. Besides writing that portion 
of Sir John Kichardson’s ‘ Fauna Boroali- 
Americana ’ that relates to birds, with in- 
tioductory ‘Observations on the Natural 
System ’ printed separately, and furnishing 
the article on the geographical distribution 
of man and animals in Hugh Murray’s ‘ Bn- 
oydopeedia of Geography,’Swainson eontri- 
btttedthree volumes to Sir William Jardine’a 
‘Naturalist’s Library,’ one dealing with the 
flycatchers (vol, xvii. 1836), and the others 
with the birds of Western Africa (vola. xxii. 
xxui. 1837). In 1837, having suflered pecu¬ 
niary losses, he emigrated to New Zealand. 
On the voyage out he lost a large portion of 
bis collections; but he took advantage of 
touching at Ilio to take various plants to his 
new keme to naturalise. In 1863 he was 
engaged by the governments of Yau Biemeu’s 
Land and Victoria to report on the timhor 
trees of tho.se colonics. Swainson died at 
ills residence, Fern Grove, Ilutt Valley, New 
Zealand, 7 Dec, 1866. 

Swainson was elected a fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society in 1816 and of the Hoyal 
Society, on the recommendation of Sir 
Joseph Banks, in 1820, and he was also 
a member of many foreign academies. By 
bis first wife, a daughtor of John Parkes of 
Warwick, whom he married in 1826,he had 
five children, of whom four sons survived 
him, and by his second wife, who also sur¬ 
vived him, he had three daughters. An 
engraved portrait of him by Edward Francis 
Finden, &om a drawing by Mosses, forms the 
frontispiece to his volume on ‘ Taxidermy ’ 
in the ‘ Cabinet Cyclopiodia.’ His collection 
of Greek plants is in the herbarium of the 
Liverpool botanical garden. 

As a zoological draughtsman Swainson 
combined accuracy with artistic skill, and 
his papers in the ‘ Memoirs of the Wer¬ 
nerian Society,’ Tillooh's ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine,’ the Journal of the Boynl Insti¬ 
tution,'Loudon's ‘Magazine of Natural Uis- 
toTy,’the ‘ Magazine of Zoology and Botany,’ 
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the 'Entomological Magazine,’ and the 
‘ Papers of the lioyal Society of Van Die¬ 
men’s Land,’ of which thirty-six, dealing 
with ornithology, conchology, entomology 
and trees, are enumerated in the Boyal So¬ 
ciety’s ' Catalogue ’ (viii. 893), contain de- 
BoriptionB of many species new to science. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Swainson was the author of; 1. ‘Ornitholo¬ 
gical Drawings,’ series 1, ‘ Birds of Brazil,’ 6 
parts, 1884-6.8vo, 2, ‘ Exotic Ooncholwy,’ 
6 parts, 1834-6, 4to. 3, ‘ Preliminary Dis¬ 
course on the Study of Natural History,’ 
1834, 8 vo. 4. ‘Elements of Conchology,’ 
1835,12mo. 6 , ‘ Treatise on the Geography 
and Classifications of Animals,’ 1836, Svo. 
0. ‘Treatise on the Natural History and 
Classification of Quadrupeds,’ 1885, Svo. 
7. . . _. ‘of Birds,’ 2 vols. 1836. 8. , . , 
‘of Fishes, Amphibians, and Beptiles,’ 2 
vols. 1888. 9. ‘ Animals in Menageries,' 

1638, Svo. 10. ' The Habits and Instincts 
of Animals,’1840, 8 vo. 11. ‘Taxidermy, 
with the Biography of Zoologists and notices 
of their works,’1840, Svo. 12. ‘A Treatise 
on Malacology,’ 1840, Svo. 

_ A work on New Zealand is sometimes as¬ 
signed to the naturalist in error. It is by 
his namesake, who is noticed below. 

[Aiitobioeraphy in Taxidermy, 1810; Gant. 
Mng. 1656, 1 , 632-3; Proceedings of the Lin- 
nean Society, 1866-8, p. xHx.J 0, 8. B. 

SWAINSON, WILLIAM (1809-1883), 
first attorney-general of New Zealand, born 
in Lancaster on 25 April 1809, was the eldest 
son of William Swainson, merchant. He 
was educated at Lancaster grammar school, 
and, entering at the Inner Temple in 1836, 
was called to the bar in June 1838, Ha 
practised as aconveyancei’,andrarelyattended 
the Lancaster sessions. 

In 1841 Swainson was appointed attorney- 
general of Now Zealand, partly on the recom¬ 
mendation of his friend (Sir) "VVilliam Martin 
(1807-1880) [q. v.], who had just become 
chief justice. Duriiw the voyage out he as¬ 
sisted Martin to draft the measures required 
to set the new legal machiuery in motion, 
lie brought out with him the framework of 
tho house in which ho took up his residence 
at Taurarua, Judge's Bay. 'The legislation 
whichhe carried through the council between 
December 1841 and April 1842 was com¬ 
prehensive, lucid, and compact. In 1842 he 
advised the governor, Willoughby Shortland 

S , V.], that in his opinion the jurisdiction of 
e British crown did not tjpso faoto extend 
to the Maoris, Tins opinion drew a severe 
rebuke from Earl Grey. 

In 1854, on the introduction of an elective 

0 
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constitution, Swainson became the first 
speaker of me legislative council, encoun¬ 
tering rather a stormy political period. In 
1866^0 paid a visit to England, and took 
several opportunities of lecturing on the at¬ 
tractions of New Zealand in London, Bristol, 
Lancaster, and elsewhere. In May 1866, 
when responsible government was demanded, 
he relinquished the office of attorney-general; 
and, though he became a member of the new 
legislative council, he was no longer active 
in politics. He devoted much of his energy 
to the furtherance of Bishop Selwyn’s work 
in the foundation of the church in New Zea¬ 
land [see Sblwth, GnoBGB Augustus]; he 
was a member of the conference of June 1867 
and of the first general synod, taking a large 
share in framing the owanic measures intro¬ 
duced to the synod. & was also chancellor 
of the diocese of Auckland. He had been 
from the first a great friend to the Maoris, 
learning to know them by long expeditions on 
foot through the bush. He opposed the war 
of 1862 as immlitic. 

After 1866 Swainson lived in comparative 
retiremeat, though his keen interest in the 
colony’s welfare gave him much public in¬ 
fluence ; he was a member without portfolio 
of Sir George Grey’s ministry from April 
to July 1879. Swainson died unmarried at 
Taurarua on 1 Deo. 1883, and was buried in 
the cemetery at that place. Estimates of 
Swainson’s dbaracter and influence in New 
Zealand vary neatly; Busden praises him 
highly, while Gisborne as strongly condemns 
him, more particularly as a poLtioian. 

Swainson wrote the following works on 
New Zealand: 1. ‘ Observations on the 
Climate of New Zeol^,’ London, 1840. 
2. ' Auckland, the Capital of New Zealand 
and the Country odiMent,’ London, 1864. 
8 . ‘Lectures on New Zealand,’London, 1866. 
4. ‘ New Zealand and ita Colonisation,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1809. 6. ‘ New Zealand and the War,' 
London, 1862. 

[MeuneH’s Diet, of Australasian Biography; 
Lancaster Ghiardian, 17 ilan. 1884; Guhurne’s 
New Zealand Bulers and Statesmen, 2nd ed. 
1897 ; Busdon’s History of New Zealand, i. 
274, 3S9, sqq.] 0, A. H. 

SWALE, Sib BICHABD (1646P-1608), 
civilian, born in Yorkshire about 1646, was 
the eon of Thomas Swale of Aekhom-Bichard 
in Yorkshire. He matriculated as a sizar 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, in June 1666, 
went out B.A.in 1668-9, became a fellow in 
1671, and commenced M.A. in 1672. He 
was admitted a fcUow of Caius College in 
May 1676, and, becoming well known aa a 
tuto^he taught among others the celebrated ' 
Jan Qruter (CAUsmr, Epistola, p. 186). In 


1681 the fellows requested a visitation, ac¬ 
cusing Swale and Thomas Legge [q. v.], the 
master, of leanings towards popery, and 
alleging that the catholic gentlemen of the 
north sent their sons to them to be educated. 
While the visitation was pending Swale 
made strenuous efforts to he nominated proc¬ 
tor for the succeeding year, and, through the 
support of Sit Christopher Hatton [q. y.], he 
attained his object. Burghley, the chaucellaT 
of the university, however, who was incensed 
by some opposition which Swale had oSered 
to the visitors, cancelled the appointment 
and compelled Swale to apologise (Hbi- 
woon and Wbioht, Oamiitdge Univartitu 
Tremaettons, i. 240, 314-69; Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1681-90, pp. 70,72). In 1682 
he was appointed president of the college, in 
spite of a protest from the follows (Xsm. 
dowm MS. 38), In 1688 Swale was an 
officinl of the archdeaconry of Ely, and one 
of the taxors of the university. In 1686 
he became bursar of his college. On 16 May 
1667 he was appointed a master in chancery 
through the iimuence of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, who is said to have railed on Swale’s 
legal knowledge for guidance in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties os lord chancellor. In 
July he was created LL.D., and on 20 Oct. 
was admitted an advocate. On 20 Feb, 
1687-8 ArohbishOT Wliitgift constituted 
Swale and John Bell his commissaries for 
Idle diocese of Ely, and Swale shortly after 
became chancellor, vicar-general, and ofliciel 
principal of the diocese. 

On 27 June 1688 he obtained a dispenee- 
tbn to hold the rectory of Emncth m the 
Isle of Ely. He was returned for Higham 
Ferrers to the parliament which met on 
4 Feh, 1688-9 (OJficial Metums ofMem/iera 
of Parliament, i, '4S^'), end on 16 Feb. he 
was appointed to the prebend of Newbold in 
the diocese of York (Lb Nbvb, Fasti, iii. 
206). He thereupon resigned his college ap¬ 
pointments. 

In 1600 he was sent to Emden, together 
with Bichard Bancroft, hishoi) of London, and 
Sir Christopher Perlrins, to treat with the 
Danish commissioners on commerei al matters, 
hut returned without eflecting anylhing 
(Oabbbn, Annals of EUmbeth, od. Norton, 
1636, p. 628). Ills name occurs on aspedel 
commission touching piracies, issued 2 April 
1601, and he was one of the high commis¬ 
sioners for ecclesiastical causes about 1602. 

Swale was knighted by James I at White¬ 
hall on 23 July 1608 (Mbtoam-jb, Book of 
KmghtSfp. 14Q, He attended the Hamp¬ 
ton Court conference in January1603-4, and 
was soon afterwards on a commission to regu¬ 
late books printed without public authority 
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(StbtpBi Whitgift, ii. 496,604). On 28 May 
1606 he resigned the offices of chancellor and 
ficar-generu of the diocese of Ely. He died 
on 20 May 1608. Ha married Susanna, 
daughter of James Holfe of St. Albans in 
Hertfordshire, who died eight days after him, 
bat had no issue. 

Swale was the author of ‘A Declaration 
by Kichard Swale, in answer to Diehard 
Bridgwater ’ [chancellor of the diocese of 
Ely] (Smith, Cat. ef Caiva Oollega MSS. p. 
S3). 

[Cooper's Athena Oantabr. ii. 492; Venn’s 
Biogr. Hist, of Gonvilleand Cidus Oollega, 1897, 
p. 86; Blomefleld's Norfolk, yiii. 409; Oardwell’s 
Hist, of Conferanco*!, p. 204; Plantagenet-Har- 
rison's History of Yorkshire, p. 286; llymer’a 
Foadeta, xvi. 412; Stevenson's Supplement to 
Bentham’s Ely, pp. 9, 19, 28, 33.] E. I. 0. 


SWAM", J0SEP1I(1791-1874), anatomist, 
baptised on 30 Sept. 1791, was son of Henry 
Swan, a surgeon to the Lincoln County IToa- 
pital, and a general practitioner in that city, 
where his ancestors had earned on their pro¬ 
fession for more than a century. Joseph, 
after serving an apprenticeship to his father, 
was sent in 1810 to the united hospitals of 
Guv and St. Thomas in the Borough, where 
he became a pu^il of Henry Cline the younger 
[q.v.], and gamed the warm friendship of 
lus master and of [Sir] Aslley Cooper. He 
was admitted a member of the College of 
Surgeons on 1 Oct. 1813, and then he went 
abroad for a short time, after which ho settled 
at Lincoln, and was elected surgeon to the 
Lincoln County Hospital on 8 Jan. 1814, He 
won the Jacksonian prize at the College of 
Surgeons in 1817 for his essay ‘ On Deafness 
and Diseases and Tniuries of the Organ of 
Hearing.' In 1819 ha won tho prize a se¬ 
cond time with a dissertation ‘ Un the Treat¬ 
ment of Morbid Looal Afl'eotions of Nerves.’ 
He was awaided in 1822 the first college 
triennial prize for ‘A Minute Dissection of 
the Nerves of the Medulla Spinalis from 
their Origin to their Terminations and to 
their Conjunctions with tho Cerebral and 
Visceral Nerves, authenticated hy Prepara¬ 
tions of theDissacI edParts;’ and tile triennial 
prize was again given to him in 1825 for ' A 
Minute Dissection of the Cerebral Nerves 
from their Origin to their Termination, and 
to their Conjunction with the Nerves of the 
Medulla Spinalis and Viscera,’ Swan’s suc¬ 
cess is the more remarkable when it is borne 
in mind that the triennial prize has been 
awarded only seven times since its foundation 
in 1822, The college had so high an opinion 
of his merits that he was voted its honorary 
gold medal in 1826. 

In order to meet the difficulty of obtain¬ 


ing subjects for dissection at Lincoln, SlT 
Astley Cooper sent Swan every Christmas a 
large hamper labelled 'glass,with care,'con¬ 
taining a well-selected human subject. The 
examMe set by Sir Astley is said to hare 
been followed by Abemethy, and Swan was 
thus enabled to proceed uninterrupte^y with 
his work. 

Swan resigned his office of surgeon to the 
Lincoln County Hospital on 26 Feb. 1827, 
moved to London, and took a house at 
6 Tavistock Square, where he converted the 
billiard-room into a dissecting-room. Here 
he continued his labours at leisure till the 
end of his life, never attaining any practice 
OB a surgeon, hut doing much for the science 
of anatomy. 

He was elected a life member of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons in 1831, and in 1843 he 
was nominated a fellow of the college. He 
resigned his office of member of the council 
after a severe attack of ilhiess in 1869, and 
died unmarried at Filey on 4 Oct, 1874. He 
is buried in Filey ehurehyord. 

Swan was a bom anatomist, practical 
rather than theoretical, and with a native 

f enius for dissection. Of retiring and modest 
isposition,he remained personally almost im- 
Imown; and the value of his work is only 
now beginning to be appreciated. 

Swon’s chief workwns 'ADemonstrationof 
the Nerves of tlie Human Body ’ (ui twenty- 
five plates, with explanations, imperial folio, 
London, 1830; republished, 1866; translated 
into French, 1838^ It is a clear exposition 
of the course and distribution of the cerebral, 
spinal, and sympathetic nerves of the human 
body. The platos ore admirably drawn by 
E. West, and engraved by the Stewarts. The 
original copperplates and engravings un steel 
are now in the possession of the Koyal College 
of Surgeons ofEugland, to whom they were 
presented in 1896 by Mrs, Machin of Gate- 
lord HiU, Worksop, widow of the nephew 
and residuary legalee of Joseph Swan. A 
cheaper edition of this work was published 
in 1834, with [dates engraved by Finden. It 
was translated into French, Paris, 4to,1838. 

His other works ore: 1. ‘ An Account of 
a New Method of making Dried Anatomi¬ 
cal Preparations,’ London (n. d.), 8vo; 2nd 
edit, 1820 ; 3rd edit, 1888, 2. ‘ A Disserta¬ 
tion on the Treatment of Morbid Local Affec¬ 
tions of tho Nerves’ (Jaclraonian prize essay 
for 1819), London, 1820,8vo; translated into 
Herman, Leipzig, 1824, 8vo. 8. ‘Observa¬ 
tions on some points mlating to the Anatomy, 
Phyeiolo^, and Pathology of the Nervous 
System,’London, 1822,8vo. The two latter 
were apparently reissued as ‘A Treatise on 
Diseases and Injuries of the Nerves’ (a new 
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ediUon), Loudon, 1834, 8 vo. 4. ‘An En- 
quiiy into the Action of Mercury 011 the 
Living Body,’ London, 1822, 8 vo; 8 rd edit. 
1847. 6 , ‘ An Essay on Tetanus,’ London, 
1825, 8 vo. 6 . ‘An Essay on the Connec¬ 
tion between ,, . the Heart. .. and .. . the 
Nervous System ... particularly its Influ¬ 
ence ... on Eespiration,’ London, 1828,8vo; 
reprinted 1829. 7. ‘ Illustrations of the Com¬ 
parative Anatomy of the Nervous System,’ 
London, 1886,4to, plates. 8 . ‘ The Frmcipnl 
Olficea of the Brain and other Centres,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1844, 8 vo. 9. ‘ The Physiology of the 
Nerves of the Uterus and its Appendages,’ 
London, 1840, 8 vo. 10. ‘The Nature and 
Faculties of the Sympathetic Nerve,’Lon¬ 
don, 1847,8vo. 11. ‘ Plates of the Brain in 
Explanation of its Physical Faculties,’ &c., 
London, 1863, 4to, 12. ' The Drain in its 
Delation to Mind,’ London, 1864, 8 vo. 

13. ‘On the Origin of the Visual Powers of 
the Optic Nerve,’ London, 1860, 4to. 

14. ‘ Papers on the Brain,’ London, 1862,8vo. 

15. ‘ Delineation of the Brain in relation 
to Voluntary Motion,’ London, 1864,4to, 

[Obitnary notiooa in the Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1874, ii. 460, and the Lancet, 1874, li. 
838 ; additional information Icindly given by 
Dr. Maneel Sympaon, eurgeon to the Lincoln 
County Hoapitiil, by Mr. W. B. Divnhy, secretary 
of the Lincoln County Hospital, and by Mr. 

A. Vessey Mnchin.] D'A. P. 

SWAN, WILLIAM (1818-1894), pro¬ 
fessor of natural philosophy at St. Andrews, 
son of David Swan, engineer, and his wife, 
Janet Smith, was horn in Edinburgh on 
13 March 1818. His father having died in 
1821, Swan became his mother's chief care. 
Carlyle, in quest of lodgings, found them in 
Mrs. Swan’s house ‘ at the north-east angle’ 
of Edinburgh, and admired her ‘ fortitude and 
humble patience ’ (Nurfy Xefters of Thomas 
Carlyle, li. 7, ed. Norton). After school and 
college education in Edinburgh, Swan be¬ 
came a science tutor, and during 1860-2 was 
mathematical master in the free church nor¬ 
mal school, Edinburgh. In 1866-9 he taught 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and navi¬ 
gation in the Scottish Naval and Militaiy 
Academy, Edinburgh, In 1869 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of natural philosophy at 
St. Andrews, retiring in 1880 owing to fail¬ 
ing health. Besides being a fellow of the 
Eoyol Society of Edinbuwh, Swan received 
the honorary degree of LL.D, from Edin¬ 
burgh University in 1809, and from St. 
Andrews in 1886. He died at Shandon, 
Dumbartonshire, on 1 March 1894. On 
1 June 1859 Swan married Oeorgina (d. 
1883), daughter of John OuUen, a Glasgow 
manufacturer. There was no family. 


Swanley 

Between 1843 and 1871 Swan contributed 
a score of papers on various subjects in 
physics—those on optics being specially im¬ 
portant—to periodicals _ and the ‘ Transac¬ 
tions ’ of learned societies. Of these, two 
on the ‘Phenomena of Vision’ appeared m 
tlie Edinburgh Iloyal Society’s ‘Causae- 
tions’ in 1849 and 1861; one in the 'Trans¬ 
actions’ of the some society for 1866 de¬ 
scribed the ‘ Prismatic Spectra of the Flames 
of Comxiounds of Carbon and Hydrogen;’ 
and one ‘ On Now Forms of Lighthouse Ap¬ 
paratus ’ was contributed to the Edinburgh 
‘Transactions’ of the Scottish Society oi 
Arts. For the eighth edition of the ‘ Enoy- 
clopcedia Britannica ’ Swan wrote the article 
‘ Mensuration.’ In ‘ Nature ’ (vol. iv.) he 
wrote on 'Pendulum Autographs,’ and in 
vol. vii, he described the great meteorie 
shower of 27 Nov. 1872. 

[Private information; J. L. Galbraith'sKmo- 
riltis Professor; personal kiiowledga.] T. B. 

SWANLEY, EIOHARD {d. 1650), 
naval commander, is jirohably to he iden¬ 
tified with the Diehard Swanley, a com¬ 
mander in the East India Compan/s 8e^ 
vice, who in 1623 went out as maetor of the 
Great James with Captain John Weddell 
[q[. T.l and was in her in the four days' flglit 
with the Portuguese near Ormuz, on 1-4Feb. 
1625 ,' but there was another captain of tbs 
name in the company’s service at the same 
time, and the identification cannot be a8ce^ 
tainm beyond doubt. In the summer of 

1642 Swanley commanded the Charles in the 
Narrow Seas, and took a prominent part iu 
the operations against Chichester, and in tbs 
reduction of the Isle of Wight for the parlia¬ 
ment. He co-operated with Waller against 
Portsmouth, and after lie fall on 7 Sept. 1643 
summoned Southampton. In the fleet of 

1643 Swanley commanded the Bonaventiira 
of 34 guns as admiral of the Irish seas, and 
for good service in capturing the Fellowship 
of 28 guns in MiUbm Haven both be and 
WUham Smith, the vice-admiral, wore 
granted by the parliament a chain of the 
value of 2007. Tn Februaw 1614 he came 
oft’ Milford Haven in the Leopard, and his 
eqvuidion landed two hundred men to assist 
Colonel Laugharno against the royalists; 
and he was next ordered to cruise against an 
expected attempt from Brittany (Qzl. Slate 
Fapers, Bom. 1 and 16 June 1044). He 
continued serving throughout the summer, 
co-operating with the army in Pembroke¬ 
shire, and taking care that reinforcements 
from Ireland should not reach the royalists. 
One vessd laden with troops he captured, 
oftered the covenant to the English on board, 
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and flung the Irisli into the sen ^Qabbineb. 
Civil War, i. 337). In the following summer 
he was ogain afloat, but in August was, on 
lome charges which seemingly could not be 
Buatained, superseded by Hobert Moulton. 
On investigation it was determined to rein¬ 
state Richard Swnnley, and he was accord¬ 
ingly appointed to the Lion, in which he con¬ 
tinued, still on the same station and on 
similar service, till towards the end of 1647. 
He was afloat in July, but in November had 
left the Bea,_ and in the following January 
was petitioning to hare his accounts passed. 
For the next few years he resided at Lime- 
house, where he died in September 1060. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Stepney 
(LtesoNS, Environs <\f London, iii. 434:, Suppl. 
1811, p. 441). In his will (in Somerset 
House: Pemitooke 140), dated 28 May 1649, 
and proved on 11 Sept. 1660, he mentions 
his wife Elizabeth, a daughter Mary, and 
two sons John and llichard, the latter of 
whom may probably be identified ivith the 
Richard Swanley bound apprentice to tho 
East India Company in December Ifl.I.'ljWho 
served afterwards in the navy, and was 
master of the Revenge in 1669. 

[Calendars of SUto Papers, Bast Indies and 
Dom.; Granville Penn’s Memorinls of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Penn, vol. i.; Hist. M88. Comm. 13th Rep. 
App. i.; notes kindly furnishod by William 
Poster, esq.] J- K. L. 

SWANSEA, Lobd. [Sue Vmiir, Sib 
Henbi IlTisBEr, 1821-1894.] 

SWEET, ROBERT (1783-1836), horti¬ 
culturist, tho son of William Swoot and his 
wife Mary, was horn in 1783 at Oockington, 
near Torquay, Devonshirp. Whon sixteen 
ears old ho was placed under his half- 
cother, James Sweet, at that lime gardener 
to Richard Bright of llam Green, near Bris¬ 
tol, with whom ho remained nine years. lie 
Buhsequently had charge of tho collection of 
plants at Woodlands, tho residence of John 
Julius Angerstein [q. v.] 

In 1810 Sweet entored as a partner in the 
Stockwell nursery, and when that was dis¬ 
solved In 1816, became foreman to Messrs. 
Whitley, Bramea, & Milne, nurserymen, of 
Fulhoffl, till 1819, when he entored tho eer- 
vice of Messrs. Oolvill. While in theiremploy 
he was charged with having received a box 
of plants knowing them to have been stolen 
from the royal gardens, Kew, but was ac¬ 
quitted after trial at the Old Bailey on 24Feb, 
1834. In 1826 he left the Oolvills, and tin 
1881 occupied himself almost wholly in 
the production of botanical works, while 
itill cultivating a limited number of plants 


in his garden at Potbou’s Green, Fulham. 
In 1830 he moved to Chelsea, where he bad 
a larger garden and cultivated for sale to his 
friends. 

In June 1831 bis brain gave way. He 
died on 20 Jan. 1836, leaving a widow but 
no family. He bad been elected a fellow of 
the Lmnean Society on 14 Feb. 1812. The 
botanical genus Sweetia was named in his 
honour by Do OnndoUo in 1825. 

Sweet was author of: 1. ‘ Hortus Subur- 
banuB Lqndinensis,’ 8vo, London, 1818. 
3. ‘ Qeram&eea},’ 5 rols. 8ro, London, 1820- 
1830. 3, ‘ The Botanical Cultivator,’ 8vo, 
London, 1821; 2nd edit, entitled ‘The Hot¬ 
house and Greenhouse Manual/12mo, 1825; 
6 th edit., 8vo, 1831. 4. ‘ The British War¬ 
blers,’ 8vo, London, 1823. 6. ‘ The British 
Flower Garden,’ 8vo, London, 1823-9; 2nd 
BcripB, 1831-8. 6. ‘Oistineic/ 8vo, London, 
1826-30. 7. ‘Sweet’s Ilortus Britaimicus/ 
4to, London (1826)-7 ; 2nd edit. 1830; 3rd 
edit. 1839. 8. ‘Flora Australusica,' 8vo, 
London, 1837-8; the original drawings for 
which, by E. D. Smith, ore in the botanical 
department of tho Natural History Museum. 

9. ‘The Florist’s Guide and Cultivator's 
Directory,’ 3 voIb. 4to, London, 1827-32. 

10. In oonjimotion with IT. Weddell,'Bri¬ 
tish Botany,' No. 1, 4lo, London, 1831. 

[Gardeners’ Mac. xi. 100, with bibliography; 
Mng. Kat. Hist. viii. 410; Brit. Mas. Cat ] 

B. B. IV. 

SWEETMAN, JOHN (1762-1826), 
United Irishman, was born of Roman catho¬ 
lic paronts in Dublin in 1762. The family 
had for more than a century conducted in 
that city an extensive brewery, to which 
Sweetman succeeded on the death of his 
father. He became identifled with the move¬ 
ment for tho removal of the civil and re¬ 
ligious disabilities of the catholics, and was 
one of the chief supporters of the vigorous 

f iolicy initiated by John Keogh (1740-1817) 
q. v.J in 1791, which led to the seceasion of 
most of tho catholic gentry. lie was also a 
delegate at the catholic convention which as- 
Bomblod in Dublin on 8 Dec. 1792. In tho 
eanio year a secret committee of the House of 
Lords aconsed certain 'ill-disposed members ’ 
of the Roman catholic church of contributing 
money in sn;pport of the ‘ defenders,’ a secret 
agrarian society. They founded this asser¬ 
tion upon the discovery of a letter by Swoet- 
mon, endosing money to defend a peasant 
accused of' delenderism.’ Sweetman imme¬ 
diately published' A Refutation,’ in which 
he denied the accusation, and stated that he 
had oflTered assistance becaiiao he believed the 
man to be innocent. He described himself 
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as ‘ Secretary to the eub-committee of the 
Catholics of Ireland.’ 

Sweetman was an active IJnited Irishman. 
He was a member of the Leinster directory of 
the revolntionory organisation, and some of 
the moat important meetings of its executive 
committee toohplace athisbreweryin Francis 
Street, Dublin. He was arrested with other 
leaders of the movement on 12 March 1798. 
Seeing that aU hope of a successful insurrec¬ 
tion was over, they entered into a compact 
with the government, by which^ in considera¬ 
tion of a promise of the suspension of the exe¬ 
cutions of United Irishmen, they made_ a full 
disclosure of their objects and plans, without 
implicatiiig individuals, before committees 
of the lords and commons. Sweetman 
was one of the group sent to Fort George in 
Scotland early m 1799. In June 1802 they 
were deported to Holland and set at liberty. 
After eighteen years of exile Sweetman was 
permitted to return to Ireland in 1820. He 
died in May 1826, and was buried at Swords, 
outside Dublin. He married, in 1784, Mary 
Atkinson, the daughter of a Dublin brewer. 

Sweetman was one of the few catholics of 
position who belonged to the organisation of 
United Irishmen as a revolutionarj con¬ 
spiracy. Of the twenty leaders consigned 
to Fort George, ten were episcopalians, six 
were presbyterians, and only four (including 
Sweetman) were catholics. Wolfe Tone, 
writing in his journal in France under date 
1 March 1798, on hearing a rumour of Swoet- 
man’s death, said; ‘If ever an exertion was 
to be mode for our emancipation, he would 
have been in the very foremost rank. I had 
counted upon his military talents.’ 

[Madden’s United Iiishmon; Webb's Oom- 
pendium of Irish Biography; MncNevin’s Fiocos 
of Irish History; Wolfo Tone’s Autobiography.] 

M. MacD. 

SWEETMAH, MILO (d. 1380), arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, a native of Ireland, come 
of an Anglo-Iri^ family (cf. Cal.Jlot. Claus, 
et Pat. SibemuB, Index Nominum). A 
Maurice Sweetman was archdeacon of Ar¬ 
magh in 1366 (CoiiON, Fasti, iii. 44). Milo 
was appointed treasurer of the cathedral of 
Ossory or Kilkenny before 1360, in which 
year the chapter elected him bishop of that 
diocese. He proceeded to the pimol court for 
confirmation, hut on his arrival found that 
Innocent VI had already provided Johnde 
Tatenhale to the vacant see. The arch¬ 
bishopric of Armagh, however, being also 
vacant through the death of Richard Fits- 
ralph |q.v.], She pope, as a consolation, he- 
stowed It on Sweetman. Three years later 
Innocent’s successor. Urban Y, by a hull 
dated 9 Nov. 1868, translated j?atrick Ma- 


gonail, bishop of Raplioe, to the see of 
Armagh, either in ignorance of Sweetman's 
appointment or on a false report of his deatk 
No notice was token of this hull, and 
gonail remained bishop of Eaphoe until hjj 
death in 1366. 

In 1366 Sweetman became involved in 
the perennial struggle pf the archhisliops of 
Armagh to assert their rights of primacy 
over the other Irish archbishops, and espe¬ 
cially the archbishop of Dublin. The dis¬ 
pute about bearing tbe cross in each nthei's 
province became so acute between Sweet- 
man and Thomas Minot, archbishop of Bub- 
lin, that on 9 Jimc 1366 Edward III wrote 
ordering the two archbishops to observe the 
compromise arrived at between the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, whereby 
each was entitled to have his crozior home 
before him in the other’s province. Sweet- 
man refused, asserting liis superiority over 
the diocese of Dublin (Hymur, vi. 467); 
he seems to have carried his point, and on 
3 Oct. following Minot was summoned be¬ 
fore the deputy, Lionel, duko of Glaronco, 
for contempt in not meeting and agreeing 
with Sweetman. From that date llio con¬ 
troversy subsided until the time of Ilichui 
Talbot (<f. 1449) [q. v.], orohbishop of Dub¬ 
lin. 

Sweetman was present at the parliament 
of 1367 which passed the famous statute of 
Kilkenny. In 1874 Sir William do Windsor 
[q. V.], the lord deputy, acting on instme- 
tions from the English government, mads 
an attempt to dispouso with the Irish pa> 
liaineiit, and issued writs ordering the clergy 
and laity to elect rexiiesentatives and send 
them to Westminster. Sweul man took the 
load in opposing this demand; in a letter 
(printed in SruARr’s Armagh, pp. 190-1, 
from Eawlmson MS. iSS. 7) he maintained 
that the inUabitaiils of (he IVo wei'e not 
hound to send representatives to Westmin¬ 
ster, and, though in deferoncoto Edward III 
the clergy elected represontatives who re¬ 
paired to Weetminstor, they were instructed 
by their constituents to refuse then' assent 
to any subsidies or other imposts. This was 
the main object of their being summoned, 
and the attempt was not repeated (Lnum), 
Sist, of Ireland, i. 328; Biohby, Lectures 
on Irish Hist. i. 109-200). 

In 1376 Sweetman, as metropolitan, 
visited the diocese of Meath and confirmed 
the charters of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 
On 20 Nov. in the same year, and again on 
22 Jan. 1877-8, in the first year of Richard 11, 
he was summoned to parliament (Oaf. Fot. 
Hib. pp. 90 et seq.) He died at his manor 
of Drome^kyn, co. Louth, on 11 Aug. 1380 
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{ChartvlarKB qf 8t. Mary’a, Dublin, Eolla 
^r. ii> being eucceeded as atcbbisliop 
by John Colton [q.v.] 

[liotuli Clans, et Pat. Hibernim, Bocordedit., 
pp. 81, 84, 90, 106; Hymor’s PtedBivi, orig. ed. 
n. 434, S67, Becordedib. iii. ii. 769; Laacollob’s 
Kber Mun. Hiboruicomm, pt. iv. pp. 88, 90, 
pt. V. pp. 3, 44; Chai'tulaiifls, of St. M.ivy’s. 
Dublin (Bolls Sor.), ii. 283-4; Wtiro's Bishops, 
ed. Harris, pp. 76-7, 83-4, 411; Cotton’sB.isti 
Ecoles. Hib. li. 301, iii. 16 ; Qams's Series Epi- 
Bcoporum, p. 207; Stmirt’s Mam. of Armagh, pp. 
190-1; Boot of Howtli, p. 399; Wilkins’s Con¬ 
cilia, iii. 68, 64.] A. E. P. 

SWEB.BPOB.D, ALEXANDER dh 
(1176 ?-1240), baron of the exchequer and 
the reputed compiler of the ‘ Red Book of the 
Exchequer,’ was probably born and bred in 
the srest of England, perhaps at Swereford 
in Oxfordshiro, the parish from which his 
surname is derived, and of which he was 
himself successively vicar and rector on the 
nrosentation of the monastery of Oaeney. 
In this case it is lilcely that he was educated 
at the abbey with which his name is other¬ 
wise connected. On the other hand he was 
in equaUy close relationship with the mona¬ 
stery of St. Peter of Gloucester, one of the 
benefactors of which was an Emina de 
Swereford, while he hod a nephew Simon of 
Gloucester. Ilis west-country extraction 
apparently accounts for his archidiacouate 
of Shropshire and his diplomatio miasions in 
the Welsh marches. The greater part of 
his life was passed in residence at West¬ 
minster and St. Paul's, in the performance of 
his laborious duties as clerk and baron of 
the exchequer, and canon and treasurer of 
the church. Like so many other clerical 
offioislB of the period, Swereford acquired 
a considerable property in hind, but this 
seems to have been situated chiefly in the 
eastern counties. 

When Alexander de iSworoford entered 
uponhislongporiodofserviceattlieoxchequcu 
he was perhaps engaged lu the service of one 
of the chamberlains under William of Ely, 
the king's treasurer (1109-1223), and he may 
probably he idoutifiod during this psriod 
with the ‘Aloxandor Cloricua Theeaurarii 
Londonim’ who was employed on various 
missions in connection with the oouvoyance 
of treasure. 

_ In 1210 he was acting as chaplain to the 
bishop of OovQiitry, with whom lie went 
abroad. It was in the same conuection pro¬ 
bably that he held a prebend in tho church 
of Lichfield. 

In the fifth year -of Henry III (1220-1) ■ 
he was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Llewelyn, prince of North Woles, and about 


the same time he is described as archdeacon 
of Salop. In 1227 he was present at an 
important council held at Westminster, and 
in a report of the proceedings bereat entered 
by Mmself in the ' red book of the exchequer ’ 
he is styled ‘ the king’s clerk.’ In the twelfth 
ear of the some reign he was scut on another 
iplomatic mission to the court of Rome. 
At this timo he was a canon of St. Paul’s, 
holding the notorious prebend of 'Oon- 
Bumptapor Mare ’ in Walton, and on 16 Jan. 
1282he was appointed treasurer of St. Paul’s, 
an office which he retained until his death, 
and not, as generally stated, untB 1240 
only. The famous ‘ Liber Piloaus,’ one of the 
registers of St. Paul's, contains several inte¬ 
resting notices of hie administration as trea¬ 
surer, and bis name &equently occurs as an 
oUlcial witness in the deeds executed by the 
church during tho period of hie office. At 
tlio same time there are unmeious indications 
of the urchdeacon-treasiu'er’s continued favour 
at court and of his preferment in the ox- 
chequer. 

In the twelfth year (1227-8) he received 
a grant of twelve marks annually as a pro¬ 
visional maintenance in the Icing’s service, 
together with several graula in subsequont 
years of oaks from the king’s forests for fuel, 
of wine, and of the tower in the city wall 
nearest to Ludgate, together with license to 
erect a building there. 

In tho sixteenth year (1281-2) he received 
tho custody of the county of Berkshire during 
pleasure, and he was employed in the same 
year in another diplomatic mission to the 
Welsh marches. Xn the eighteenth year 
(12SS-4) ho sat as one of the king’s cominis- 
sionois to hold an inquiry respecting the 
ohamberlainship of London. On 6 .Inly 1284 
he received another provisional maintenance 
—namely,forty marks yearly—and on 21Nov. 
following he was appointed baton of the 
exchequer. The rolls of the court dining the 
next twelve years hear ample witness to his 
legal industry, and among the cases heard 
before the barons are several that ooncerued 
his own interest as a landed proprietor. In 
this connection he seems to Lave held lands 
in Tewin, llertfordshire, in Pobhiug, Essex, 
in Talworth, Surreyj as well os in Bedford¬ 
shire and Oxfordshire. In 1343 the arch¬ 
deacon reocived a grant of tho reversion of 
any living in tho king’s gift that should he 
worth a hundred marte. He was still occo- 
siouolly employed by the crown in afiiiirs of 
state. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed in 1246 to investigate a case con¬ 
cerning the liberties of the Loudon Mint, and 
ho took part in supervising the returns made 
to the great feudal inquests of the middle of 
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the thirteenth century known os the ' Testa 
de NeTill’ [see Nevilm, Joilae m]. 

Swereford died in harness. He sat as 
baron throughout Trinity term 1246, but his 
death is recorded during the Michaelmas 
sittings, probably on St. Eridcswide’s day, 
10 Oct. He was buried in front of the altar 
of St. Ohad in tho church of St. Faul's, which 
he had endowed with a chantry of one 
priest. 

Like his ^eat predecessors, whoso' scionce ’ 
he is so rond of recalling, Sworoford was 
not only learned in exchequer lore, but a 
collector of historical precedents and state 
papers. He has been generally regarded, 
on the strength of an autograph dedication 
and other personal allusions, as the compiler 
of the ' Bed Book of the Exchequer,’ a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection of ollicial precedents, 
statutes, charters, and accounts which ranks 
next to Domesday Book among our books 
of remembrance in age and historical import¬ 
ance. The manuscript, which is preseiTed 
in the Public Record Office, was first pub¬ 
lished in the BoUa Series in 1896 (3 vols.), 
and was edited by the present writer. The 
'Bed Book’contains possibly only a portion 
of the ‘ Parvi Eotuli ’ collected by Swereford. 
These were placed at the service of Mattliew 
Paris, who has referred to their historical 
value in several passages, and has given us 
the following obituary notice of their author: 
‘In elegance of figure, in beauty of features, 
and a mind endowed with many forms of 
learning, he has not left his like in England.’ 

[Several essays have been written upon 
Swereford's life and work, and tho scattered 
notices contained in Madox's History of the 
p^chequw, Le Neva's Fasti, and Newoourt's 
Bepertorium have been brought together in 
Bevy’s Oatalogne, iii. 107, with some additional 
information. These accounts are, however, not 
only exceedi^ly imperfect, but also bequently 
erroneous. Ime truth is that the facts of 
Swereford’s life, like those of most of the great 
mediseval clerks, must be laboriously gleaned 
from manuscript records. These facts are given 
in the edition of the Bed Book of the Exchequer 
in the Bolls Series (pt. i. pp. xxxv^^lix) from 
the Patent and Close Bolls, the Memoranda 
Bolls, ancient deeds and other records of tho 
Chancery and Exchequer, from monastic cartu¬ 
laries and contemporary chronicles, and from the 
Liber Pilosus of St. Paul’s. An extremely un¬ 
favourable estimate of Swereford’s work and 
historical authority, by Mr. J. H. Bound, ap¬ 
peared in the English Historical Beview for July 
and Cctober 1891. Reference should also bo 
made to the Hist. MSS, Comm. ix. App„ Archso- 
logia, xxviii. 261, lii. 169, to Prof F. Lieber- 
mnnn’s Einleitung in don Dialogue, and to the 
edition of Matthew Paris in Mon, Q-orm. xxviii.] 

n,E. 


SWETE or Tbipii, JOHN (1762 f, 
1821), nntiquaiy, born about 1762, was tbi 
son of Nicholas Tripe of Ashburton in Devon, 
shire. John (who afterwards assumed the 
surname of Swete) matriculated from Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, on 10 Oct. 1770 
graduated B.A.inl774, and proceeded M.a! 
ml777. He took holy orders, and on 97 Aug! 
1781 he was made a prebendary of 
dioceso of Exeter (Ln Nuvii, Fasti, i. 48l| 
433). In later life he resided at Oxton 
House, near Kenton, in tho neighbourhood 
of Exeter. He died in 1821, leaving several 
children. His son, John Beaumont Swete, 
succeeded to his estates. 

He published: 1, Threo poetical pieces in 
Polwhele's ‘Traditions and Rooolleotions,’ 
1826, pp. 240-2. 2, Seven poetical pieces 
aimed ‘ S.,’ in ‘ Poems chiefly by Gentlemen 
of Devonshire and Cornwall,’ ed. Polwhde, 
1792, ii. 34, 205-9, 233. 3. Three antiqua¬ 
rian articles signed ‘ N. E. ’ in ‘ Essays by a 
Society of Gentlemen at Exeter,’ 1798. Thesa 
essays occasioned a quarrel between W 
and Polwhele, who regarded their publica¬ 
tion as a broach of confldonco and as calcu¬ 
lated to injure his own work on Devonshire, 
then approaching completion. Tho mibundB> 
standing was increased by some Btrictures on 
Swote’s essays which appeared iu the ‘ Euro¬ 
pean Magazine’ under tho signature ‘W.,’ 
and 'which he mistakenly attributed to 
Polwhele. 

Swete also left a manuscript description 
of Devonshire in the possession of his family, 
It forms an itlnorory of tho county, com¬ 
mencing in 1702 and terminating in 1802, 
and contains a full doscriptiou of tho places 
visited in hiejourneys,illustratedhyskotches 
made and dated at tko time. _ The portion 
relating to Torquay was published in the 
‘ Torquay Directory ’ in 1871. 

[Western Antiquary, vi. 269-70, 303; Fol- 
whcle’s Hiet.^ of Devon, prof i. _8l, ii. 162-3; 
Davidson’s Bibliotheca Dovoniensis, pp. 3,136; 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, xiv. 
61-3; Oent. Mag. 1796 ii. 739, 896, 1017; 
Gonuno’s Gent. Mag. Library, English Topo¬ 
graphy, iii. 82,161, 192, 208; Polwhele's Bemi- 
nisconces, i. 46; Polwhele’s Traditions and Be- 
collections, pp. 242-4, 383-4, 446, 476-81, 
710-11; Wornor's Bccollections, ii, 144; Fol- 
whele’s Biogr.iphical Sketches, iii. 126, 132-3; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1716-1886, iv. 1439.] 

E. I. 0, 

SWETNAM, JOSEPH (/, 1017), onUed 
the woman-hater, kept a fencing school at 
Bristol, as appears from an excessively rare 
work by him, entitled 'The Sohoole of the 
Noble and Worthy Science of Defence, 
Being the first of any Eitglish-monB in* 
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oention, -whioli professed the sayd Science 
. London, 1617,4to. His principal work, 
however, is 'The Araignment of lewd, idlo, 
ftgward, and unoonstant Women; or l^e 
Vanitie of thorn, choose you whether. With 
^commendation of wise, vertuous, andhouest 
Women,’ London (T, Archer), 1616, 4to, 
ond affsin 1619,1628,1634,1690 P ‘ to which 
ja a^ed a second part, containing many 
dialogues. . .and jovial songs,’1702, 8vo; 
1707, l2ino i 1733,12mo; and 1807, reprinted 
by Smeeton. A Dutch translation by n 
dergyman named William Ohristaena was 

E irintcd at Leyden, 1641, and Amsterdam 
1646 P]. This coarse and violent attach on 
the fair sex elicited the following indignant 
replies: 1. 'Asylum Veneris, or a Sanctuary 
for Ladies, justly protecting them, their 
virtues and sulBciencies, from the foulc as¬ 
persions and forged imputations of traducing 
8pirits,’London,1616,13mo. 2. 'The Worm¬ 
ing (rf n Mad Dogge; or, a Soime for Oer- 
beriis, the Jaylor of Ilell. No Confutation, 
but a sharpe Bedargution of the bayter of 
Women. By Constantia Munda,’ London, 
1617,4to. 3.‘Ester hath bang’d Ilamnn; or, 
an anaweto to a lowde pamphlet, ontitulod 
the Arraignment of Women,’ by Eater Sower- 
nam (pseudonym), London [16171,4to. 
Mouzell for Molaatomus, the Cynicall Baytor 
of, and foule mouthed Barker against Evahs 
sex. By Baohol Speght,’ London, 1617,4to 
[see under Spdoht, Thomas]. 6 . ‘ Swetnam, 
the Woman-hater, arraigned by Women, 
A new Comedie [in four acts and in verse] 
acted at the Bed Bull, by the late Quecnes 
Seruantsy London, 1620, 4to; privately re¬ 
printed in an edition limited to sixty-two 
copies, Monohoster, 1880,4to, with introduc¬ 
tion, notes, and illustrations by the Bev. 
Alexander 13, Grosart, LL.D, 

He must he distinguished from his con¬ 
temporary namesako, .TosnrH Swciham, 
SwnniHAJt, or Swudthait (1677-1622), a 
native of Northamptonshire, who entered 
the Society of Josue in Portugal in 1606, 
was sent to tho English mission in 1617, hut 
was banished in 1618. Ho was in Lan¬ 
cashire again in 1621, and hocomiiig peni¬ 
tentiary at Lorelto, died there on 4 Nov. 
1622. He wrote: 1. ‘The Progress of St. 
Mary Magdalene into Paradise,’ St. Omer, 
1618, 8vo, 2. ‘The Paradise of Pleasure in 
the Litanies of Loretto,’ St. Omer, 1620, and 
translated itom the Spanish Anthony Mo¬ 
lina's treatise ‘ On Mental Prayer,’ and 
PrauoU Arias’s ‘ Ti’eatiae of Exhortation,’pnb- 
lished in one volume, St. Omer, 1617, i2mo. 

[BaksT’s Biogr. Dram. 1812, iii. 312; Hazlitt's 
Handbook to Lib. 1867, p. 686; Lowndes's BibL 
Man, (Bohn), pp. 2d73, 2666. For the jesuit 


see Da Backrr’s Bibl. dcs Ecrivains; Foley’s 
Becords; Oliver's Colleetaneu; Soathwell’a 
Bibl. Scriptt,; Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 43,1 

T. 0. 

SWEYN or SVEIN (d. 1014), king of 
England and Denmark, called Porkbeard, was 
son of Harold Blaatand, king of Denmark, 
probably by bis queen Gunhild, though it 
was said that his mother was a Slav, a ser¬ 
vant in the house of Palno-Toki, or Tokko, 
in Eunen. He was baptised in childhood 
along with his father and Gunhild, in ful¬ 
filment of the conditions of peace dictated 
by the Emperor Otto the Great in 906. 
The emperor was his godfather, and he re¬ 
ceived the baptismal name of Otto (Adah 
Of BnmiSH, ii. c. 3). His life and deeds 
in the north arc involved in much obscurity, 
and their dates can at beat only bo mat¬ 
ters of inforcnco. He is said to have been 
brought up by Polna-Toki, tbe heathen cap¬ 
tain of the buccaneer settlement at Jomsbnrg 
on the Slavonic coast of the Baltic, lie 
cast aside Christianity and became head of 
tho heathen parly among the Danes. He 
rebelled against his father and made war 
upon him, and there is some ground for 
thinking that he at one time expelled him 
from Denmark (Wipuam op JuMikoES, iv, 
cc. 7,9; though tho chronology of the events 
there recorded does not fit Sweyn’e life, the 
passage proi'cs a tradition, adopted by Stek 
A cQL’soHap. LAHsmiEic, i. 62). Harold was 
finally wounded in a battle with his son, and 
died at Jomsburg on 1 Nov. 986 (Adam, 
ii. 26, 26; Saffa of Olaf Tryggvuson, o. 38). 
Sweyn was then accepted os king in Den¬ 
mark, and poraecuted liis Christian subjects. 

Enc the Victorious invaded Denmark in 
revenge for the help that Harold had given 
to his onomicB, and oftorsome fighting drove 
Sweyn out. He is said to have sought help 
in vain from Olaf Tryggviason, who was 
at that time loading a vikiu^s life, and of 
Elhelred or yEthelred II, the Unready [q. v.], 
king of England, and to have boon received 
by the king of Soots, He evidently had a 
largo following^ and became a aeorrover. In 
conjunction with Olaf, he invaded England 
wiUi a powerful fleet in 994. The two allies 
made an assault on London on 8 Sept, which 
was repulsed, and they theu ravaged the 
south-east. They entered Hampshire, and 
were bought off by the English with a tribute 
of 16,0007. Their fleet lay at Southampton 
during the winter, the crews being supplied 
with food and pay by Wessex, Olaf made 
a lasting peace with ASthelred, received the 
rite of confirmation, and sailed to Norway in 
996, where he was chosen king. Sweyn 
remained for a time, and that year appears 
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to have ravaged the Isle of Man (FBBniiA.N, 
Norman Conquest, i. 810). At some time 
after his father's death he was engaged in 
war with the Jomsburgers, who were pro¬ 
bably in alliance with we Swedes and the 
Wends, and was twice tahen prisoner by his 
enemies and ransomed with large sums. 
There is a legend that he was taken captive 
a third time; that all the wealth of the 
coimtry having been exhausted, the women 
gave their jewels and other ornaments for 
his ransom, and that in return he made a law 
that daughters as well as sons should share 
in the rights of inheritance (Saxo, p. 187). 
About 1000, apparently as a condition of 
peace, and perhaps of his liberation, he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Miecislav, duke of 
Poland, sister of Poleslav, afterwards king of 
Poland, the widow of Eric of Sweden, and, 
it is said, the mother of his son Olaf Skot- 
komumg, or ‘the Swede.’ This marriage led 
to his restoration to Benmork after having, 
it is said, been fourteen years in exile; ho 
made a close alliance with Olaf, which is 
said to have provided for the establishment 
of Christianity in Denmark and Sweden 
^DAM, ii. c. 37; Thibtmab, vii. c. 28; 
Saga of Ohf Trygg. o. 88). His old aUy, 
Olaf of Norwav, was displeased at this al¬ 
liance, and made war on the Panes; though 
it is also said that Sweyn began the quarrel, 
being stirred up by his wife Signd the 
Haughty, who is represented by the Ice¬ 
landic writer as the widow of Eric the Vic¬ 
torious, though not the daughter of Miecislav 
(i6. 0 .107). Sweyn was helped by Olaf the 
Swede, by Earls Eric and Sweyn, the sous 
of Hakon, the former ruler of Norway, and 
Sigwald, the leader of the Jomsburg pirates; 
and Olaf of N or w^ woe defeated and drowned 
in the battle of Swold, 9 Sept. 1000. The 
victors divided Norway: Sweyn kept the 
southern part colled the Wick, and assigned 
large dominion to the two sons of Ilokon, 
giving Eric his daughter Gytha to wife. 

When Sweyn heard of the massacre of 
the Danes on St. Brice’s Day, 13 Nov. 1002, 
in which his sister Ounhild, her husband, 
and her son ore said to have perished, he 
was greatly moved, and he and the Danish 
jails swore to be revenged on .^Ethelred 
(WiLi.. Maim. ii. o. 177; Wiiiiam oi? Jn- 
MiiiQBS, V. c. 6). Accordingly in 1003 he 
again invaded England, stormed Exeter, 
spoiled the city, and took great booty. Ho 
then ravaged Wiltshire, and, a local force 
which gathered to meet him having dispersed 
without a battle, sacked and burned Wil¬ 
ton and Salisbury (Old Saium), and then 
returned to his ships. In 1004 he sailed to 
Norwich, which he plundered and burned. 


Ulfcytel [h.v.], the earl of East-Anglia, made 
peace with him and promised him tribute, 
In spite of this, however, he caused hia rngj 
to leave their ships, and marched to Thst 
ford, which he plundered and burned. "Wlicn 
Ulfcytel heard of Sweyn’s treachery, bs 
ordered the men of the neighbourhood to 
break up the Danish ships, while he marched 
against the invaders. The country people 
did not carry out his orders, but he met the 
Danes on their way back to their fleet, and 
fought so manfully with them that they do- 
dared that they had ‘ never met with worse 
hand-pWin England.' Finally, though with 
great dilHcnlty, the Danee managed to return 
to their ships. Sweyn sailed hack to Den> 
mark in 1005. A few years later he is said 
to have made a perpetual alliance witii 
Richard II of Normandy, the Norman dtie 
promising that the Danes should be hce to 
sell their spoils in Normandy, and that any 
that were sick or wounded should receive 
shelter there (*5. c. 7; Norman Coru^tt, 
L 372). Sweyn does not appear to nave 
had a personal share in the invasions of Eup- 
land in 1006-7 and 1009-12, during which 
the Danes crushed all spirit and hope in the 
people, and ravaged the land as they would. 
In 1012 the invaders sullbrud a serious loss 
in the defection of Thurkill or ThorkBl[n,v,], 
who entered the service of the English king 
with his forty-five ships. Sweyn summoned 
Earl Eric,nakon’B son, to .join him (Corpus 
Poetiaum Boreale, ii. 98,104),8ailed withhim 
and his own young son Canute [q. v.], and 
reached Sandwich m July 1013. Ohaiiging 
his courso, ho sailed into the Hiimhcr, and 
up the Trent to Gainsborough, where ho 
encamped, and received the submission ol 
nU the country north of Wntling Street, 
taking host ogee for the obedience of eoch 
shire. Having made the people supply his 
army with horses and provisions, ho inamhed 
southwards, leaving his fleet and the hostages 
in charge of Canute. He wasted the loud, 
ordering that churches should he despoiled, 
towns burned, men slain, and women violated. 
At his coming Oxford and ‘Winoliester sub¬ 
mitted to him and gave him hostages. He 
attacked London, where AStheired and'Ihor- 
kel were. Many of his men were drowned 
in the Thames in an attempt to cross the 
river, and he mot with so stout a resistance 
that he drew off, and marched to Walling¬ 
ford, and, having crossed the Thames there, 
advanced to Ba^, where he stayed to refresh 
his BXmy. While he was there the eeldoc- 
men of Devon and all the western thegns 
made peace with him and gave him hostages. 
This seems to have completed his conquest, 
and all the nation accepted him os ‘full 
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Mng’ (A.~S. Cki-on. sub. an.) He marcliud 
north and returned to his ships. There the 
Londoners submitted to him and gave him 
hostages, and .dSthelied took shelter in Thor- 
kel’s Slips whioh lay at Greenwich. Sweyn 
ordered that ahoavy tribute should be exacted 
fiurn the people, and that his fleet should be 
provided for abundant ly. He died at Gains¬ 
borough on S Feb. 1 014. By a writer in the 
Danish interest he is represented os calling 
his son Canute to him when he felt the 
approach of death, and, exhorting him to 
rule well and promote Christianity, to have 
dsclai^ him his BuceesBor(Jinoomutn jEmnus, 
i. 0 . B). The English behaved that his end 
was far different; he is said to have specially 
hated the memory of the martyred king, 
St. Edmund (841-870) [q. v.], and to have 
scolTud at his rrautation for sanctity. He 
ordered the derks of Edmundsbury to pay 
him a heavy tribute, often threatening that 
he would destroy their church and put them 
to death with torments. These threats he re¬ 
peated at a general assembly that he held at 
GainsW'ough. In the evening of that day, as 
he was on horseback, surromidedbyhis army, 
he beheld St. Edmund advancing towards 
him in full armour. He shouted for help, say¬ 
ing that the saint was coming to slay him. 
The saint pierced him with his spear; ho fell 
from his horse, and died that night in tor¬ 
ment (Flob. Wio. sub an.) Ho was buried 
in England; but a proposal having beonmado 
to cast his body nut, an Englidi lady, who 
heard of it, embalmed the body and sent it 
to Denmark, where it was buried in a tomb 
that he had prepared for himself in the min¬ 
ster of Boskild that ho had bnilt {Encomium 
Emma, ii. c. 3; TmHTJtAB, vii. o. 281. 

It is said that the troubles of Bwuyn’s 
early life brought him to repentnucc, and 
that after his restoration he was active in 
promoting tho spread of Christianity in 
Denmark and Morway, and that lio was 
assisted by Gotibald from England (whom 
he made bishop in Scania), by I’oppo, Odin- 
kor, and other bishops. In ISngland, how¬ 
ever, his Chi'istiaiiity did not koop him from 
cnisltyand treachery. By his wife,tho daugh¬ 
ter of Miecislav of Poland, he had two sons, 
Harold being tho elder, and Canute (Thikc- 
MAB, vii. c. 28), and as Canute is described as 
the son of Erie’s widow, tho mother of Olaf 
(Abak, ii. c. 37, and Sonor.^ p. 26), the German 
authorities moke Eric’s widow identical with 
Miecialav’s daughter. She was in Slavonia 
at the time ot Sweyn’s death, having, it 
seems, been discarded by her husband, and 
she was fetched back to Denmark by her 
two sons {Encommn EmmcB, i. o. 2). Ger¬ 
man commentators (see notes to Adah, Enr- 
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comiumEmmtB, and Thtotmab, ed. Pertz) 
call her Sigrid Storrada, or the Haughty. 
The sagas, however, say that Sweyn married 
flrst Gunhild, the daughter [sister] of Buris- 
laf or Boleslav tho Wend, and had by her 
Harold and Canute, and that on her death 
he married Sigrid the Haughty, the widow 
of Eric and mother of Olaf tho Swede, and 
that Sigrid was a Swede by birth, and had 
beencourted by Olaf Tryggpvisson and insulted 
by him (Hemskringk, i. 212-13, 271, 348, 
tronsl. Morris; so too the editors of Sarwtores 
JRet-um Dan, ii. 206 »., stating that Canute 
was the son of Gunhild, and not, as Peter 
Clans says of Syritha, the mother of Olaf), 
Amid these conflicting statements it will be 
woU to remember that Thietmar of Merse- 
herg, Adam of Bremen, and the writer of the 
‘ Encomium Emmes ’ arc, so far os they go, 
the best authorities on the matter. It is un¬ 
likely that Sigrid was the daughter or sister 
of Burlslav the Wend, or that she was tho 
mother of Harold and Canute, and it seems 
certain that sbo was the mother of Olaf the 
Swede. Sweyn’s daughters were Gytha, wife 
of Eric, son of Holion, who became earl of the 
Northumbrians, and Estrith, wife first of the 
Danish earl Ulf, by whom sbo bad Sweyn, 
called Estoilhson, king of Denmark, and 
aftunvards wife of Bobert, duko of Normandy 
(Norman CowjuMt, i. 621-2). To Sweyn and 
Olnf Tryggvisson is ascribed the beginning 
of a native Scandinavian coinage, as opposea 
to Scandinavian coins minted in Enmand. 
IVo silver coins of Sweyn minted in Scan¬ 
dinavia are in existence, the obverse on each 
clearly being copied from a crux model of 
jEtlielred II; one of them, in common with 
a coin of Olaf Tiyggvissou, bears tho name 
of Godwino as moiieyer; thie Godwins was 
no doubt an Englishman, and may have 
been taken to Scandinavia after tlie invasion 
of 994 (SetuvB, Norges Myntu in Middelr 
ableren, tab. 1; Khahy ap. Nwnismatio Ohro- 
mck, 3rd scr. vii. 223 sqq.) 

[Adam Brem., Thietmar, Enc, Emmai (all 
f®. Roriim Germ, od, Pertz); Sveno Agg.; Chron. 
Erici Begis; Cliron, Boskild. (all 88 . Serum 
Dauic. od Laogsbok); 8hxo Qramm, ed. 1644; 
Will, of JiiniiigoB,M. Duchesne; Heimskringlu 
(Bags Librury); Corpus Poet, Bor. ed. Vi^uabou 
and Powell; Dahlmann’s Qesch. von Dilnno- 
mnik, ed. Eeeren; Stenstrup’s Normannemi; 
Miillot’s Hist, do Dannemaro (Srd edit.) ; A,-8. 
Chron, (od. Plummer); Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Will.oflVralmeBburj’b Gesta Begum, Hen. 
Hunt, (both BoUs Set.); likoeman's Norm, Oonq.j 

W.H. 

SWEYN or SWEGBN (d. 1062), eaxl, 
the eldest son of Earl Godwin or Godwine 
[q.T.] and his wife Gytha, was early in 1043, 
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1711611 Edward or Eadward, called the Con¬ 
fessor [q.v.], had become king, appointed to 
an earldom that was partly Mercian and partly 
West-Snxon, for it included Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, Glouceslershire, Herefordshire, 
and Somerset (Codex Biphmatieus, iv. No. 
767 j Elob. WiQ. an. 1061; Febemaw, iVor- 
man Corwuest, ii, 86). In alliance with Qruf- 
fyddab Llewelyn (d. 1083) [q.v.], king of the 
Welsh, he made a successful expedition in 
1016 against Grufl'ydd ab Rliydderch [q.v.], 
king of the South Welsh. On his return he 
sent for Eodgifu, abbess of Leominster, made 
her his mistress, and, after a time, sent her 
home ngain(.4.-& Giron, an. 1040, 'Abing¬ 
don ’). He wished to marry her, and, when 
he found that he might not, lie left England 
and jvont to Flanders, where ho was received 
by Count Baldwin V, and remained there 
during the winter (ib. an. 1046, ‘ Peter¬ 
borough ’). lie was outlawed, and his earl¬ 
dom was divided between his brother Harold 
(1022P-1066) [q.v.] and his cousin Beom 
[q. V.] In the summer of1047 ha went to Den¬ 
mark, whore the king, Swend Estrilhson, was 
defending himself against Magnus of Norway. 
He joined in the war, and is said to have 

f ainod booty in sea-lights. lie returned to 
Ingland with eight ships in 1019, landed at 
Bosham in Sussex, went to the king at 
Sandwich in Kent, was received by him, and 
offered to become his man. It was proposed 
that all that he formerly had should be re¬ 
stored to him. Harold and Beorn, however, 
declared that they would give up nothing 
that the king had given them; they pre¬ 
vailed against him, and he was ordered to 
leave England with his ships in four days. 
He went to Pevensey, where his father and 
his cousin then were, lured Beorn to ride 
with him to Bosham, treacherously caused 
him to be seised and put ou board one of his 
ships, sailed to Dartmouth, and there had 
him slain [see under Beoeb]. The murder 
aroused great indignation. The king and 
the army declared him ' nithing,’ and six of 
Ms ships deserted him. The two that were 
left him were chased by the men of Hastings, 
who took them and slew their crews. Swegen 
himself escaped, again went to Flanders, and 
spent the winter at Bruges. In the spring 
of 1060 Bishop Aldred [q. v.] brought him 
back and made his peace with the king and 
the witan; his outlawry was reversed, and 
he was restored to his earldom. During 
the quarrel between the king and Earl GoiL 
wine, Swegen joined his forces to those of 
his father and his brother Harold, the three 
meeting at Beverstone in Gloucestershire. 
In September, before the outlawry of God- 
wine and the rest of his sons, the witan 


again outlawed Swegen, and, in compant 
with his father and others of his fatU 
family, he for the third time went over to 
Flanders, end took refuge with Baldwin at 
Bruges. In penitence for the murder ot 
Beorn, he undertook, while in Flanders to 
make a pilgrimage barefoot to Jerusalem. lie 
accomplished his vow, and on his way bad 
died, on 29 Sept. 10o2j from an illness caused 
by exposure to cold in Lycia (Fton. Wio, 
sub an.) or at Constantinople (A,-S, Ckrai 
sub an, ‘Abingdon’), or, according to iVit 
liam of Malmesbury, he was slain by tlie 
Saracens (Gesta Begum, ii. n, 200). Ilelek 
a son, named Ilakon, probably by the abte 
Eadgifu. This Hakon was either sent as a 
hostage to the court of William of Normandv 
by Edward the Confessor (William op 
PoninRS, pp. 107, 111, 130; Eadmbb, JIiV 
torm Novovum, i, 6 ; Stm. Dumulm, HiV 
toriaB(^um, i. 161),oraccompnnied his undo 
Harold to William's court (Woman Con- 
guest, iii. 686), and in cither case returned to 
England with him. Nothing more is known 
about him. Freeman supposes him to have 
been at the battle of Soiilac or Hastings (td, 
p, 476); and it has boon suggested that he 
was the earl Hakon who was with the Dsnea 
at York in 1076; but, as that Hakon had a 
eon in tho expedition, the suggestion is highly 
improbable (ib, iv. 680; LAfFUKDEno, 
nmn Kings, p. 168). 

[All that is known about Swoyn maybe found 
in Freeman's Norm. Conq.; A,-8. Ohron. od, 
Plummer; Kemblo’s Codex Dipl., Flor. Wig. 
(both Engl. Hist. See.); Will, of Poitiers, ed. 
Giles; E.idmer,ed.Migne; Syin,Dnnalm.,Will, 
of Mnlra. (both Rolls Sor.)] W, H, 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (1607-1746), dean 
of St. Patrick’s and satirist, son of Jonathan 
Swift, by Abigail (Erick) of Leicester, was 
born at 7 lloey's Court, Dublin, ou SO Nor. 
1667 (a drawing of the house, now de> 
stroyed, is in WiLMi’s Closing Tears <ff 
Swat’s Life, p. 80). The older Jonathon 
was a younger son of Thomas Swift, vicar 
of Goodrich, near Itoss, by Elizaboth (Dry- 
de^, niece of Sir Erasmus, tho grandfather 
of John, Drydeii. Thomas Swift descended 
from a Yorkshire family, one of whom, 
Barnham, colled * Cavaliero ’ Swifta, of an 
elder branch, was created Lord Carling- 
ford in 1627 (for pedigrocs of the SwiD 
family see Momok Mason’s 8t, FatrMis, 
pp. 226-6). The younger branch had 
settled at Canterbury. Thomas inherited 
from his mother a email estate at Goodrich, 
took orders, and was distinguished for hia 
loyalty during the civil war; he snhacribed 
money to the king, and invented warlike 
contrivanccB for the annoyauco of the round* 
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heads. When the roundheads gained the 
nDper'hand he naturally had to go through 
many troubles, which are recorded in ‘ Mer- 
.iirius Kustioua ’ (1685; reprinted in Monok 
Mason, p. 228). He died in 1668. He had 
tan sons and four daughters. The second 
«nn Thomas, become a clergyman, married 
the* daughter of Sir 'mllinm D’Ave- 
nant [q- ^•]i o"** father of another 
Thomas (1606-1762), who became rector of 
Puttenhom, Surrey. The eldest son, God¬ 
win, was a barrister of Gray’s Inn; he was 
four times married, and his wives, except 
the second, were heiresses. Ilia drat wife 
was connected with the Ormonde family; 
his third was daughter of Kichard Deane 
[q. V.], the regicide admiral; and the fourth 
a sister of Sir John Mead, an Irish lawyer, 
described in Mrs. Pilldnkon’s ‘Memoirs.’ 
Upon the Bestoration, Godwin went to 



from 1662 to 1664 ; he left fifteen sons and 
four daughters. He was ‘ a little too dex¬ 
terous in the subtle parts of the law,’ ac¬ 
cording to his nephew Jonathan, and in 
later years lost much of his fortune by rash 
speculations. He prospered, however, for 
sometime, and four of hia brothers followed 
him to Ireland. 

Of these, Jonathan (the father of the 
satirist) became a member of the King's 
Inns, Dublin, and was appointed steward of 
the society on 26 Jan. 1666-0. Upon his 
marriage, a short time before, he had been 
able to settle an annuity of 201, upon his 
wife. He died a little more than a year after 
his appointment, leaving her with an infant 
daugmer Jane. Soon after the birth of 
Jonathan, seven months later, Abigail went 
to ber family at Leicester. The child was 
left with a nurse, who hecams so fond of 
him that she took him with her when she 
had to return to her native place, 'White¬ 
haven, Cumberland. Ills mother was afraid 
to venture a second voyage, and he was kept 
nearly three years at Whitehaven. There 
his nurse taught him so well that at three 
years old he could read any part of the 
Jlible. He was then sent back to Dublin. 
Shortly afterwards his mother settled at 
Leicester, leaving him in Ireland, where his 
uncle Godwin took charge of him. He was 
sent at the age of six to the grammar school 
of Kilkenny, Oougreve, two years his 
junior, was a schoolfellow, and afterwards a 
friend; but nothing is known of Swift at 
this time beyond a trifling anecdote or two. 
On 24 April 1082 he was entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, his cousin Thomas being 


entered on the same day. Thomas became 
a scholar in May 1684; but Jonathan was 
never elected. Swift's own account of his 
college career is that he was depressed by 
the ‘ill-treatment of his nearest relations/ 
and ‘too much neglected hia academic 
studies, for some parts of which he had no 
great rdish by nature.’ He read ‘ history 
and poetry,’ and lived witli great regularity ; 
but was ‘ stopped of his degree for dulness 
and iusulficionoy, and at last admitted in a 
manner little to his credit, which is called 
in that college tpeciali gratia.’ In a college 
roll of the Koster term, 1686 (facsimile in 
Foksteb’s Life of Swyft, p. 38), he is marked 
hetie for Greek and Latin, male for pkilo- 
sophy, and negligenter for theology, He had 
not done well enough, it appears, to be 
allowed one of the twelve terms necessary 
for admission to the exercise of the B.A. 
degree. This however, according to cus¬ 
tom, was granted to him by the ‘special 

t race,’ and ho graduated at the regular 
ata, February 1686-6. Swift in later 
years told Mrs. PUkington, and hia biogra¬ 
phers, Deane Swift and Sheridan, that he 
had really been a ‘ dunce.’ Sheridan (p, 6) also 
declares that Swift when in his last years re¬ 
peated the exact argumente used in hie de¬ 
gree oxeroise. lie had been disgusted with 
the scholastic logic still taught at Dublin, 
and thought that he could reason as well 
without using the proper eij^Uogistic forms. 
This dislike was characteristio of Swift’s 
whole turn of thought, and probably explains 
in what sense we are to take the statement 
that he w'as a dunce, which, as Mrs. Pilking^ 
ton observes, is ‘ ver^ surprising if true.’ 

Swift continued his residence after taking 
the B.A. degree. lie became irregular 
in his conduct. According to Dr. Barrett 
{Eseag, pp. 13,14), he was constantly fined 
and censured for non-attendance at chapel 
and at the nightly roll-call. Ho was publicly 
censured for such oHences (16 March 1687) 
with his cousin Thomas; and again (80 Nov. 
1688) for insolence to the junior dean 
(Barrett’s statements arc sufiiciently clear, 
though oriticised by Fobsteb, p. 34), Samuel 
ilicltardson (to Lady Bradsliaigh, 22 April 
1762) gives a story that Swift had been ex- 
pellea from Dublia on account of an oration 
as terra film. One Jones, a contemporary, 
was actually punished, though not expelled, 
for such an oration in 1688. Barrett tried 
to make out that Swift was an accomplice 
in this wretched performance, which has ac¬ 
cordingly been printed in his ‘Works.’ The 
arguments, however, both from external and 
internal evidence, establish at the outside a 
bare possibility. Swift attributes his reck- 
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lessness to the neglect of his relations. ' Was 
it not your uncle Q-odwinwho educated you f ’ 
he was asked. ' Yes,’ said Swift, ‘ he gave 
me ^e education, of a dog.’ ‘ Then,’ was the 
reply, ’you have not the gratitude of a 
dog’ (Scott on the authority of Theophilus 
Swift). Godwin was at tlua period losing 
money (Dbash Swifc, pp. 4L 21), and in 
1688 ' f^ into a lethargy.’ Swift was 
porently helped hy his other uncles —Wil¬ 
liam, whom ne calls the .‘ beat of his rela¬ 
tions ’ (to William Swift on 29 Nov. 1692), 
and Adam. Godwin’s son Willoughby, 
settled in an Engbsh factory at Lisbon, sent 
him a present at a moment when he was 
almost in despair, and from that time, he says, 
he learnt to ue a better economist (DnoND 
SwiPT, p. C4). Swift, however, seems to 
have retained little regard for his family 
(id. p. 363), and it is probable that their 
generosity was so administered as to hurt his 
pride. A desire for independence became a 
passion with him, 

The troubles which followed the expul¬ 
sion of James 11 forced Swift to leave 
Biiblin. He retired to his mother’s house 
at Leicester. She was a cheerM frugal 
woman, who thought herself rich and happy 
on 201. a year. She had a touch of humour, 
and amused herself, on a visit to Dublin in 
later years, by passing off her son to her 
landlady as a lover who had to visit her 
secretly. Swift was always a good son, and 
deeply affected by her death (24 April 1710). 
Mrs. Swift was now alarmed hy her son's 
attentions to a cei'tain Betty Jones, lie ex¬ 
plained to a friend that he despised the Leices¬ 
ter people os ‘wretched fools,’ and that 
prudence and a ‘ cold temper ’ prevented any 
thoughts of marriage. A ‘person of great 
honour’ in Ireland had told him that his 
mind was' like a conjured spirit which would 
do mischief if I did not give it employment.’ 
He had therefore permitted himself those 
little ‘distractions’ (to HendaU, 11 Feb. 
16 Feb. 1691-2). 

Sir William Temple, the statesman, was 
about this time retiruig from Sheen to Moor 
Par^ near Fornham in Surrey. Temple ond 
his father had known Godwin Swift, and 
Lady Temple, it is said, was related to 
Swift’s mower. Temple now took Swiftmto 
his family. He was, according to an un¬ 
trustworthy report (lllchordson to Lady 
Bradshnigh,quoting John, nephew of SirW. 
Temple), to have 201. a year and his board, 
and was not allowed to sit at table with his 
employer. He was by this time suffering 
from attacks of giddiness, attributed by 
himself to a ‘surfeit of fruit.’ Pliysioinns, 
he says, ' weolcly imagined ’ that his native 


oir might be beneftoial. On 28 May 16M 
in any case. Temple recommendadliini 
Sir liobert Southwell (1636-1702) [n.vi 
who had been appointed secretary orstst* 
for Ireland, and was to accompany lyil, 
liam ni on his expedition from ^gltgj 
(Letter first published in Ounninghom^ edi- 
tion of JouKaoN’s Zivea, iii. 160). Templi 
says that Swift knew Latin and Greek, si 
French, wrote a good hand, and was luneit 
and diligent. He had kept Temple’s as. 
counts, served as amanuonsis, and mub 
wait on Southwell ‘ as a gentleman,’ aota 
clerk, or be appointed to a fellowship a | 
Trinity College. Nothing came of this j liut I 
Swift was in Ireland in 1691, whence h * 
returned in the autumn, and, after visitini 
Leicester, was again at Moor Park in 
bruary 1091-2. lie was now thinking rf 
taking orders. He was admitted in Jime 
to the B, A. degree at Oxford on the strength 
of testimonials from Dublin, and on S JuIt 
became M.A. as a member of Hart 
In November he writes that he is not to take 
orders until the king fulfils a promise to 
Temple of giving him a prebend. Temple u 
‘ less forward ’ than could bo wished, finding 
the value of Swift’s services to himnotf 
Temple showed his rising estiinote of Swift 
by introducing him to William III, who 
offered, it is said, to give the young uuini 
troop of horse, and taught him how to cut 
asparagus (Dhahu Swiiit, p. 108; and see 
Faulkner’s story iu Scoot, p. 29). In tk 
spring of 1693 Temple sent Swift to Wil¬ 
liam to persuade the king to coiiseiit to the 
bill for triennial ])ai'liaments. Williorn’o re¬ 
fusal to be convinced was, he says, ‘ the lltat 
incident that helped to cure him of vanity.' 

Swift had already been trying his handot 
literature. Ho wrote piudaries after the 
fashion of Cowley, one of which (dated 
1691-2) appeared in the ‘ Athenian Meronry' 
of the eccentric John Dunton fq. v.], and is 
said hy Johnson to have provoked Dryden'a 
conleinptuous remark, ‘ Cousin Swift, yoii 
wEl never he a poet.’ Swift gave up 
pindarics; and two later epistles—oneto Con¬ 
greve, and one to Temple upon his recovery 
from an illness—begin to show genuine 
satirical power. He was becoming restless 
and doubtful as to Ms proapoots. He had, 
he says, ‘a scruple of entering into the 
church merely for support;’ but Temple, 
who held the sineoure office of master of the 


rolls in Ireland, having offered him ‘an 
employ of about 120/. a year ’ in that office. 
Swift thought his scruple removed, and re¬ 
turned to Ireland, where lie was ordained 
deacon by Moraton, bishop of Kildare, oil 
28 Oct. 1094, and priest on IS .Tan. 1094-4 
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fCsAiEt p. 48».) Whatever the force of 
the scmples, Swift had become indignant 
at Temple’s slowness in procuring him pre¬ 
ferment (to Deane Swift, 3 June 1094). 
Temple was 'extremeljr angry ’ at his depar¬ 
ture m May. When Swift reached Ireland, ha 
found that the bishops demanded some testi¬ 
monial as to his conduct during his stay in 
England, and he was forced to make an 
apMcation to Temple (6 Oct. 1694) in suffi- 
cmntlyhumiliatiiig terms (the original letter 
in Swift’s autograph is in the Boivfont 
Library). Temple gave the necessary docu¬ 
ment, and Swift had enough interest to ob¬ 
tain from Lord Capel, then lord-dapnty, the 
prebend of Kilroot, near Belfast, worth about 
100/. a year. A preposterous story of a 
criminal assault upon a farmer’s daughter, 
discussed hr some writers upon Swift, ori- 
gmated, as Scott shows, iu the blunders of 
a lunatic. Swift carried on a flirtation with 
a Miss Jane Waring (‘Varina*) of Belfast, 
sister of an old college friend. On 29 May 
1696 he wrote her a letter full of extra¬ 
vagant protestatious, olferin^ to give up his 
prospects ior her salce, or, if she will wait 
for him, to 'push his advancement’ in 
England till he is in a position to marry 
her. Temple had been malting fresh pro¬ 
mises to induce him to return; and Swift 
accordingly went back to Moor Parkin May 
1696. U6 left John Winder in charge of 
his prebend, which in the course of the 
next year he resolved to resign. lie ob¬ 
tained the succession to Kilroot for his 
Mend Winder, a fact which was the foun¬ 
dation of a story told by Sheridan (p. 19) 
to prove his romantic benevolence. A letter 
to winder (Fobstdb, p. 84) shows that he 
W entertained hopes of patronage which 
were ruined by the fall of Lord Sunderland, 
and that he was being consulted in some 
political intrigws. 

Swift’s relation to Temple hod completely 
changed its character. Temple’s nge and 
previous history entitled him to the respect 
of a young man who depended upon his 
patronage; but ho had sufiiciently ahown his 
need of Swift’s services, and now treated 
him as a friend. Swift employed himeeif 
in preparing Temple’s letters and memoirs 
for publieation (Swift's letter in Oouhte- 
NAi's St/‘ W. Temple, ii. 243). Swift hod 
also time for a great deal of reading, chiefly 
claetical and historical (see Ojuik, pp. 1)6, 
67 M.) He ^snt ten hours a day in study 
occoming to Deane Swift (p. 271), oreight ac¬ 
cording to Delany (p. 60), and now wrote 
the first of his books which became famous. 
Temple had in 1692 published hi>s essay upon 
ancient and modem learning, which trans- 


Swift 

planted to England a controversy h^un in 
France by Eontenelle. William Wotton 
[q[. T.] had replied by' Beflectioue’ in 1694; 
and incidental points had started the famous 
controversy between Bentley and Oharles 
Boyle [q.v.], supported by the wits of Christ 
Church. &nrift hereupon wrote his prose 
mock heroic, ‘The Battle of the Books,’ in 
which Bentley and Wotton, as the represen¬ 
tatives of modern pedantry, arstransnxed by 
Boyle in a suit or armour given him by the 
gods OS a representative of ‘ the two noblest of 
things, sweetness and light,’ Wotton accused 
Swift of plagiarism from a French hook by 
Francois de OaUidras (not' Coutrey,’ as Scott 
says; see Okaik, p. 71). There are slight 
resemblances which suggest that Swift may 
have seen the hook, tiiough his denial implie.s 
that, if so, he had forgotten it. The hook 
remained in mamiscript until its publication 
in 1704, with a greater satire, the ‘ Tale of 
a Tub,’ According to Deane Swift (p, 60) 
the ‘ Tale of a Tuh° was revised by Temple. 
Deane Swift also says (p. 31) that a sketch 
had been seen by Waring when Swift was 
still at Trinity College. The report, if it had 
any foundation, prAably referred to the 
later period when Waring met Swift at 
Kilroot. In any case, it was finished early 
in 1697, and circulated in manuscript with 
the ‘ Battle of the Books.’ Johnson said to 
Boswell (24 March 1776) that the book had 
'such a swarm of thoughts, so much of 
nature, and vigour, and life,’ that Swift 
could not have written it. The inference 
only expresses Johnson’s prmudice; and the 
authorship, never seriously doubted, was as¬ 
sumed by Swift in a letter to Ms publisher 
Tooke (29 June 1710). The power of the 
satire, which ant icipates Corlylea clothes phi¬ 
losophy as a general denunciation of shams 
and pedantry, is indisputable, The oon- 
temptuous ridicule of theological pedantry 
in particular ^iroducad very natural sus¬ 
picions of Swift’s orthodoxy. The ridicule 
which he directe against papists and dissen¬ 
ters was only too applicable to Christianity 
in general. For the present, however, the 
hook was known only to Temple’s circle, 
la 1710 Swift prefixed an anonymous 
* Apology ’ to a fifth edition. Onill, in a 
‘Key,’had insinuated that Thomas Swift, 
Jonathan’s cousin, who had been ch^lain at 
Moor Park, was the chief author. Wotton, 
in his‘Defence’ of his 'Hefleotions,’ also 
culls Thomas the editor. Swift, in writing 
to his publisher Tooke, makes some con¬ 
temptuous reforonces to his ' littde parson 
cousin,' whom he guesses to have been an 
accomplice in this. 

While at Moor Park Swift made occasional 
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excutsions to Leicester and elsewliere.^ lie 
was ibnd of walking, and used^ it is said, to 
interrupt bis studies hj running up a bill 
and back, baU a mile in six minutes ^Dbani! 
Swift, p. 272), He constantly preaolied tbe 
duty of exercise to bis friends. He made 
some of bis expeditions on foot, and liked to 
put up at wayside inns where' lodgings for 
a penny’ were advertised, and to enjoy the 
rough talk of wagoners and hostlers (Ou- 
BUBT, p. 34; Dblabt, p. 72). He showed 
bis love of Moor Park G-ardena by afterwards 
imitating them on a small scale in Ireland. 
Tbe great charm of Moor Park, however, was 
of a different kind. Esther Johnson (1681— 
1728),born at Bichmond, Surrey, on 13 March 
1680-1 (BCcAmond iie^tafer),waa tbe daughter 
of a merchant who died young. Her mother 
became the companion of Lady Gifford, sister 
of Temple, who, as a widow, went to live 
with her brother. The Johnsons also became 
inmates of the family. A writer in the ‘ Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine ’ for November1767 asserts 
that both Esther and Swift were Temple’s 
natural children. The statement os to Swift 
is all but demonstrably false, and the other 
a gratuitous guess. The Eev. James Hay 
has tried to revive this hypothesis in ’ Swift, 
the Mystery of his Life and Love,’ 1891. 
Swift during his first stay at Moor Park 
took some part in Esther’s early education, 
which seems to have been imperfect enough. 
When he returned in 1696 she had got over 
an early delicacy, was one of the most 
beautiful, graceful, and agreeable ‘young 
women in London, only a little too fiit.’ Her 
' hair was blacker than a raven, and eveiy 
feature of her face in perfection ’ (‘ On the 
death of Mrs. Johnson’). Another member 
of the household was Eebecca HingW, who 
was in some way related to the Temple 
family. 

Sir William Temple died on 26 Jan.1098-9, 
and with him, as Swift noted at the time, 
died ' all that was good and amiable among 
mankind.’ He left lOOf. to Swift, and a lease 
of some lands in Ireland to Esther Johnson 
(Will in CoTJBTBBAx’e Temple, ii. 484-0). To 
Swift he also left the trust and profit of pub¬ 
lishing his posthumous writings. Five vo¬ 
lumes appeared in 1700,1703, and 1709, for 
one of which Swift received 40/. (a presenta¬ 
tion copy to Archbishop Marsh, with Swift’s 
autograph, is now in Marsh’s library, Hub- 
lin). The last volume, containing a ‘third 
part ’ of Temple’s ‘ Memoirs,’ provoked an 
angry correspondence with Lady Giffard, 
who charged him with printing against 
Temple’s wishes and from an ‘ unfaithful copy.’ 
Swift defended himself successfully (see 
CousTniSAT, ii. 242-8; Pobsteb, p. 99), but 


was alienated from the family. His hoi 
of preferment vanished, and he long aft 
wards declared that he owed no obligatuii 
to Temple, at ‘whose death he was’asfo 
to ‘ seek as ever’ (to Palmerston, 29 Jaj 
1723-6). In the ‘Journal to Stdla’there 
are various reminiscences of the days ig 
which he had been treated ‘ like a Bchoolbor' 
and felt his dependence painful. He cb 4 
Temple, however, ‘ a man of sense and virtue' 
(notes on Burnet, ap. Scott’s Swijt, jth, 
206), and praises him warmly in a mema 
randum printed in Scott’s ‘Life.’ It vej 
not Temple’s fault. Swift admitted, thet 
nothing had come of the connection. Temple 
had obtained a promise from the king ot 
a prebend at Canterbury or Westminster, 
Swift went to London, and begged Henry 
Sidney, earl of Eomney [q.v.], to obtain its 
fulfilment. Eomney agreed to apeak, but did 
not keep his word. Swift then accepted an 
offer from Lord Berkeley, who in the summer 
of 1699 was appointed one of the lords jus. 
tices of Ireland. Swift was t o be his chaplain 
and secretary, but, upon reaching IreWd, 
Berkeley gave the secretaryship to a Mr, 
Bush, who had persuaded him that it was 
imfit for a clergyman. The rich deanery of 
Derry becoming vacant. Swift applied for it, 
but Bush had been bribed by another can& 
date. Swift was told that he might still 
havo it for 1,000/. He replied to the secretary 
and his master, ‘ God confound you both for 
a couple of scoundrels I’ (SiinBxnAN’, p. 30), 
He wrote some verses in ridicule of the pair, 
and in consequence, or in spite, of this re¬ 
ceived in February 1699-1700 the livings ot 
Laracor, Agher, and Eathbcggan, To these 
was added in 1700 the prebend of Dunlavu 
in St. Patriclc’s. The whol o was worth about 
230/. a yeor (Fobstub, p. 117), which to 
Swift, with his strictly economical habits, 
meant independence, so long as he had only 
himself to keen. Miss Waring apparently 
thought that tne income would be enough 
for two. In a letter to her (4 May 17(X)) 
Swift, after demolishing this theory, offers 
still to take her as his wife, but upon terms 
BO insulting as to make her acceptance in- 
eompatible with the slightest self-respect. 
This, perhaps the most unpleasant of his 
actions, produced the desired result, Laracor 
is a mils or two from Trim. Swift rebuilt 
the parsonage, made a fishpond, planted 
willows, and formed a garden. Ills con¬ 
gregation consisted of about fifteen persons, 
‘most of them gentle and all simple’ (to 
Hing, 6 Jon. 1708-9; to Sterne, 17 April 
1710). Orrery (p. 29) tolls how he proposed 
to read prayers every Wednesday and Friday, 
and had to commence the exhortation with 
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the -words, ‘Dearly beloved Eo^r,the scrip¬ 
ture moveth you and me,’ S-wift, ho-wevor, 
■passed mueli of his time at Dublin, -where he 
was femiliar -with the oflSoial society. Lady 
Betty Germain Psee Gbemaiit, La-DI Emza- 
BBTH],the daugtter of LordBerkelejr, dated 
ftom this time a long friendship, and in 1700 
he gave the first specimen of a peculiar vein 
of humour in the ' Petition of Mrs. Frances 
Harris.’ He made various visits to London, 
■where he spent altogether some four out of 
the next ten years, always finding time for 
a visit to his mother at Leicester. In Fe¬ 
bruary ITOlhetookbieB.D. degree at Dublin, 
and in April returned with Lord Berkeley to 
London. The impeachment of the whig lords 
was then exciting the political world, and 
a conversation with Berkeley led Swuit to 
■write his ‘discourse on the dissensions in 
Athens and Borne.’ The pamphlet was to 
show that the desirable balance of power 
had been upset by measures analogous to 
impeachments, and, though well -written, 
appears now to he pedantic or ‘ academical.’ 
It was, however, successful at the time, and 
was attributed to Somers and to Burnet. 
Bishop Sheridan told Swift himself, -when he 
returned to Ireland, that it -was written by 
Bmnet, whereupon Swift could not refrain 
60 m claiming the authorship (Ddand Swim, 
p, 123; SnnntDAir, p. 34), On his next visit 
to England he was welcomed as a promising 
whig author by Somers, Halifax, and Sun¬ 
derland, who held out liberal proepects of 
preferment (^Memoirs relatinff to the Change 
of Ministry). Though the impeached mini¬ 
sters are incidentally compared to Aristides 
and other virtuous persons, there is nothing 
in the pamphlet committing Swift to spa- 
clflcslly whig doctrine. He says himself tWt 
tUs was the urstoccasiouon whichhe began to 
trouble himself about the difl'erence between 
whig and tory. On his return to Ireland in 
September 1701 Swift was accompanied by 
Esther Johnson, best known as SleUa (though, 
according to Forster, the name was not given 
to her till after the famoue journal), and her 
£:iend, Mrs. Dingley, Swift says (in his paper 
upon her death) that SteUa’a fortune was 
oiily1,6001, and that she would get a better 
interest for her money in Ireland. The two 
ladies settled there permanently. During 
Swift’s absence they lived in his houses at 
Dublin and Laracor, and when he was in 
Ireland took lodgings in his neighbourhood. 
Suggestions were naturally made that this 
implied a ‘ secret history.’ Swift, however, 
oarefuHy guarded against scandal. He never 
saw Stella except in presence of a third 
person, and says many years afterwards that 
he has not seen hep in a mqpnmg tbpse dozeif 
TBS. ^1:5, 


years, except once or ‘ twice in a journey’ 
(to Tickell, 7 July 1726). They visited Eng¬ 
land when Swift was there in 1706 and 1708 
(Foestbe, up. 131, 230; CEitK, p, 176), In 
1704 Dr. william Tisdol or Tisdall [g. v.], 
clergyman atDublin, made an offer to Stella, 
and charged Swift -with opposing his suit. 
In a remarkable letter (20 April 1704) S-vrifib 
admits that if his ‘ fortune and humour ’ per¬ 
mitted him to think of marriage, he should 
prefer her to any one on earth. As matters 
are, however, he is prepared to give Tisdall a 
fair chance if he willmalio aproper application 
to the mother, and declares that he has been 
Tiadall’s friend ‘ in the whole concern.’ The 
letter, the tone of which is remarkably calm, 
has been variously interpreted. It admits on 
affection of which the natural end would be 
marriage. It may mean that he considered 
the ohstaefies in his own case to be so decisive 
that he could not fairly stand in the way of 
another matcK or that he had private reasons 
for knowing TisdoU's suit to be hopeless, or 
that he did not choose to be forced to declare 
his intentions, and considered that he was 
lying Tisdall a sufficient hint to keep at a 
istance. It is certain that ha afterwards 
speaks of Tisdall with marked dislike. 

Swift was imain in England from April to 
November 1702, and from November 1708 
till May 1704. The Occasional Conformity 
Bill was now exciting bitter contests in par¬ 
liament, Swift was mightily urged ‘ by some 
great people’ to -write against the bill. His 
strong church prejudices made it difficult for 
him to agree with the whigs, although he 
still oonaidered himself to belong to the party, 
and his chance of preferment depended upon 
them. Somers andBumet assuredhim eage^ 
that they meant no harm to the church, Il!o 
at last -wrote, though with many qualms, 
but too late to publish (to Tisdall, 16 Dec. 
1703 and 3 Feb, 1703-4). Before leaving 
London in 1704 he puhliwed the ‘ Battle of 
the Boolra’and the 'Tale of a Tub.’ The 
authorship was secret, though kno-wn in the 
Moor Park time, and doubtless guessed by 
many of his friends. 

'When he next came to London, in Ajiril 
1706, he became Imown to the wits. Addison 
presented to him a copy of his travels (now in 
the Forster Library), inscribed ‘ to the most 
agreeable companion, the truest friend, and 
Idle greatest genius of the age.’ The genius 
had no doubt been recc^nised in the ‘ Tale of 
a Tub.’ Sheridan (p. 41) teUe a story of the 
quaint behaviour at a coffee-house by which 
he got the name of the ‘mad parson’ and 
attracted the notice of the circle. He knew, 
however, enough distinguished men to have 
no ^fliculty about an iqtroduction. The 

? 
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friendship with Addison was permanent, and 
is illustrated by one of hU pleasantest pieces 
of humour, ‘ Baucis and Philemon,’ a travesty 
of Ovid. Swift told Delany (p. 19) that 
Addison had made him 'blot fourscore lines, 
add fourscore, and alter fourscore’ in a poem 
‘ of not two hundred lines.’ Swift exagge¬ 
rated, but not very much. Forster found 
the original at Narford, the seat of Sir An¬ 
drew Fountains, and gives the exact finui|ea 
(Fobstdb, pp. 164, &o.) Addison and Sivift 
met constantly at this time, and never, says 
Belany, wished for a third person (Dblant, 
p. 32; Fobstdb, p. 169). 

Swift spent the whole of 1706 in Ireland, 
and returned to England in November 1707 
with Lord Pembroke, who had been lord 
lieutenant for a time, and had thus made 
Swift’s acquaintance. Swift had now an 
oifiuial mission. Queen Anne’s bounty had 
been founded in England in 1704. A similar 
measure had been suggeatedfor Ireland (see 
Swift to King, 81 Dec. 1704) some time before, 
and Swift was now instructed to apply to 
the English government to malce the g^'ont. 
Swift calculated that the surrender of the 
first-fruits and twentieths and certain other 
funds for the benefit of the church would 
cost the crown about 2,6004 a year (see his 
Memorial to Harley, 17 Noy. 1710). The 
negotiation dragged, and Swift remained in 
England till the beginning of 1709. He ap¬ 
plied to Somers and other great men, and 
at last, in June 1708, had an interview with 
Godolpbin. Godolphin intimated that some 
acioiowledgment would be expected from 
the Irish clergy. The phrase meant that 
they should consent to the abolition of the 
test. This was regarded both by Swift and 
his clients as out of the question. He could 
for the present only wait for opportunities of 
further negotiation. He was still reckonod 
a whig. In January 1708 the bishopric 
of Waterford was vacant, and Somers, as 
Swift believed, pressed his claims upon the 
government (Fobstdb, p. 211). Swift was 
bitterly disappointed when it was given to 
Thomas Milles [q. v.l The fall of Harley 
in February marked tke triumph of the 
whigs. When Somers and others came into 
oiBce, Swift thought that the change might 
prove favourable to his cause and himself, 
though protesting that he would not make 
his fortune at the expense of the church (to 
King, 9 Nov. 1708). At the same time, 
however, he had thoughts of getting 'out of 
the way of the parties' by becoming secre¬ 
tary to Lord BeMeley’s proposed embassy to 
Vienna. 

Meanwhile Swift was seeing much of 
Halifax, Addison, Steele, and Oougreve. 


It was at the end of 1707 that he launched 
his famous joke against the astrologer John 
Partridge (1044-1716, q.v. for a fulfaocouM 
of this performance). The name of BicheN 
stafi) under whicli he wrote, became famous 
and was adopted by Steele for the ‘Tatler,’ 
He wrote some graver pamphlets: the ‘Argu. 
ment to prove the inconvenience of abolish, 
ing Christianity,’ which showed that he could 
ridicule a deist as well as a papist or a pea- 
bytorian; a ‘ Project for the Advancement o{ 
Heligion,’ and the ‘ Sentiments of a Chmch 
of England Man.’ In the ‘ Project ’ ha sag. 
gested the plan adopted by Harley a littb 
later for building fifty new churches ia ' 
London. These pamphlet Bare remarkable as 
an exposition of his political prinoinles at 
the time. He fully agrees with the whigs aa 
accepting the ‘revolution principles,’ hat 
holds that the state should vigorously sup¬ 
port tho church. The government thorefoie 
could not give the dissenters loo ‘ much eiiaa 
nor trust tMm with too littlo power.’ The 
application of this principle to the Test Act 
is obvious, and is significant of Swift’s posi¬ 
tion in the tollowiug months. 

In October 1708 the Earl of Wharton was 
appoint ed lord lieutenant. Swift waited upoa 
him to iiresa the first-fruits applicatiou. WhaN 
ton put him oil with ‘ lame excuses,’ wludi 
were repeated when Swift made a seoond at¬ 
tempt with the help of Somers. Poreemag 
that Wharton would endeavour to abolish the 
test. Swift wrote a pamphlet, his ‘ Letter m 
the Sacramentnl Test ’ (Decembor 1708), ia 
which forthc first time his power as apolitical 
writer was revealed. It is a fierce attack u^a 
the claime put forward by the Irish presby-i 
teriane, and amounts to a dedaration ot 
war to the knife. Swift carefully concealed 
the authorship, even from his correspondeut, 
Archbishop King, He even comjilams to 
King that the author ‘ rollects upon me as a 
person lUtely to write for repealing the test' 
(to King 6 Jan. 1708-9). This apparently 
refers to a passage not disoovorahle and su^ 
pressed in the reprint of 1711 (see FoBsm, 
p. 260). The authorship, however, was sua- 
ppcted, accordmg to Swift, by Wharton's 
secretary {^Change of Ministry), and injured 
him with ministers. Swift in fact, while 
still hoping for preferment, was anonymously 
attaclring a favourite measure of the ao- 
vonced whigs. He was afterwards accused of 
having made an application to he 'Whar> 
ton’s chaplain. Samuel Salter [q. v.] of tha 
Gliarlcrhouse professed to have seen lettsis 
of Swift to Somere, aud Somors’s letters to 
Wharton, and reported Wharton’s con¬ 
temptuous answer: ‘We cannot counte¬ 
nance those follows. We have not obaractei 
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enough ourselves,’ This, it is suggested, 
caused Swift’s desertion of the whigs. Swift, 
however, writing at the time, states that he 
made no application to "Wharton (to King, 
30 Nov. 1708, and to Sterne same day). Be¬ 
fore he left England Somers asked him to 
take a latter (no doubt of recommendation) 
to Wharton, but ha ‘absolutely refused,’ 
though he finally consented to deliver it in 
Dublin some months later, S-wift’e account 
is clear and consistent, and Salter is de¬ 
scribed by Bishop Percy as a repeater of 
silly anecdotes (Niohom, lllvatratiom, viiL 
160). The story is merely on instance of the 
calumnies suggested by Swift’s change of 
party (the story told originally by Salter in 
the Oentlemun's MagatAna is given in the 
annotated Tatler, 1780, vol. v., with an 
answer by Theophilns Swift [q.v.] It is also 
discussed in Moiras Bdekdiet^s laterary 
Julies, 1789, pp. xl, &c.; and see Soott’s 
Swift, i. 99i &o., and OnaiK, p. 164 n.) 

Swift hod still hopes of success in the 
'first-fruits ' business, and on 6 Jan. 1708-9 
tells King that he has heard from Lord 
Pembroke that the concession had been 
made. On SO Maroh he hoe to explain that 
this was a delusion. He was sufiering from 
bad attacks of his old complaint and greatly 
dispirited. Ho lingered in London tEl 3 May, 
when he called upon Halifax and begged a 
book,a8ldng tbedonor to remember thatitwas 
the only favour he had ever received from him 
or bis party. A few months later he endorsed 
a complimentary letter from the g^eat man 
os a ‘true original of oourtieia ond court 
promiaes ’ (Shbbidam-, p. 97). He sent two 
adulatory letters, however, to Halifax (Joinr- 
BON. Lives qf the Poets, od. Cunningham, iii. 
SOI) to remind him of his promise m case of 
accident. He left London on 3 May, and, 
after staying fire weeks at Chester, reached 
Irdoud on 30 .Tune. Ue retired at once to 
Laracor, and saw nothing of any friends 
except Esther Johnson and Addison, who 
was now Wharton’s secretary (Journal to 
Stella, 8 May 1711). 

When the whig ministry wos breaking up 
in 1710, Swift remarked that he might ex¬ 
pect something in ‘ a new world, since' he 
‘bad the merit of Buffering by not conmlying 
with the old’(to Toolce, 29 June 1710); he 
considered, that is, that preferment had been 
withheld by the whigs because he would not 

a 3 rt their policy. There con in &ct be no 
t that the secret of Swift’s alienation 
from the whigs was hia intense devotion to 
his order. He hgd imbibed in an intensified 
form all the prejudices of the Irish churoh- 
men of his day. He hated with exceeding 
hittemesa thepresby teiians of the north, their 


Scottish allies, and the English dissenters. 
But he also heartily despised the Jacobites. 
James H had taught him and his friends a 
lesson in 1688, and his relations to Temple 
had thrown him into a whig connection at 
starting. As it became evident that whiggism 
meant alliance with dissent. Swift’s distrust 
of the leaders deepened into aversion. He 
is indeed more to he blamed for adhering so 
long to so uncongenial a connection than for 
breaking it off so early. Unfortunately, 
Swift could never separate personal from 
public questions. He oompluined of not 
being rewarded for his services, not the less 
bitterly because he also boasted that he hod 
never rendered them. He would not ex¬ 
culpate the whigs from ingratitude, though 
as whigs they had no reasons to he grateful. 
His complamts have therefore given plauai- 
hility to imputations of ‘ ratting ’ when in 
fact he was really discovering his genuine 
affinities, at a time, it is true, when the 
discovery coincided with his personal in¬ 
terests. In the summer of 1710 Swift was 
requested by the Irish bishops to take up 
once more the first-fruits negotiation, which 
would have better chance under a change of 
administration. He went to England, as he 
writes to Esther Johnson, with leas desire 
than ever before. The famous ‘ Journol to 
Stella ’ begins from Chester on 2 Sept., and 
records his history minutely in the follow¬ 
ing years. He resched London on 7 Sept., 
and on the 9th writes to King that he was 
‘caressed by both parties.’ The whigs took 
him to be ‘ a sort of bough for drowning men 
to lay hold of.’ Godolphin, however, was 
‘morose.’ Somers made explanations to 
which Swift listened coldly. Somers, he 
says (24 Jnn._ 1710-11), is a ‘ false, deceitful 
rascal.' Halifax ashed him to dinner, lie 
saw Bomethiug of Addison, and contributed 
to Steele’s ‘ Tatler.’ Meanwhile ihe dec- 
tiouB were going for the tories, aud on 
4 Oct. Swift saw Harley, to whom he had 
got himself represented os ‘one extremely 
ill-used by the last ministry.’ Harl^ wel¬ 
comed him with effusion, "Within a week 
he was treating Swift as an intimate friend, 
and promising to get the first-fruits busi¬ 
ness settled at once. Swift’s exultation 
was mingled with triumph over those ‘ un¬ 
grateful tos’ the whigs. On 4 Nov. he 
-writes to Kmg to announce authoritatively 
that the first-fruits wiU be granted. The 
Irish bishops had meanwhile bethought 
themselves that Swift’s whiggish eonnec- 
tlons might disqualify him os on intercessor, 
and proposed to take the matter out of his 
hands. Swift was angry, though no doubt 
amused ly this unconscious testimony tq 

* 2 ‘ 
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bis success. Ilarley had won not only the 
gratitude but the permanent devotion of his 
new friend. Swift, though seeing plainly 
the minister’s faults, always speaks of him 
hereafter with the strongest personal affec¬ 
tion. 

Swift began at once by political squibs, 
attacking his enemy Godolphin in ‘Sid 
Hamet’s Kod,’ which nad a great success, and 
producing in December what he rightlyealls 
‘adamned libellous pamphlet against the 
hated Wharton, of which two thousand 
copies were sold in two days (Journal, 
16 Oct. 1710, and 1 Jan. 1710-1)._ He was 
already employed upon more important 
work. The ‘Examiner’ had been started as 
a weekly paper to support the tories, and 
had been for a time answered by Addison 
in a short-lived ‘ Whig Examiner.’ Swift 
now took over the ‘ Examiner,’ of which the 
original authors were tired, and wrote the 
numbers from 2 Nov. 1710 to 14 June 1711. 
Their success was unprecedented. With an 
air of downright common-sense and vigorous 
insistence upon the main points. Swift de¬ 
fends the ministerial policy. He expresses 
the general weariness of tlie war. which was 
now, he argued, being carried on for the 
benefit of Marlborough, the ‘ monied men,’ 
and our Dutch allies; he appeals to the in¬ 
terests of the church and the landed men, 
and denounces some of his hated opponents. 
He often took credit for sparing Marlborough 
(Journal, 7 Jan., 12 Jan., and 18 Eeb. 1710- 
1711), whom he heartily disliked, but still 
took to be necessary. The ‘sparing’ is not 
very evident now, but at the time Swift and 
his patron, Ilarley, appeared as too moderate 
to some of their own side. The ministry, as 
iSwift says (4 March 1710-11), stood ‘ like an 
isthmus’between whigs and violent tories. 
Swift endeavoured to restrain the e.xceas of 
zeal, and was very nervous at reports of 
Harley’s ill-health. When, on 8 March 1711, 
Hatley was stabbed by Guisoard, Swift was 
thrown into an agony of fear. He afterwards 
preserved Guiscard’s Icnife as a memorial 
(DBAim Swift, p. 163; Soorr, i. 196 
NxoHolifl, Lit. Illustr. v. 379). Swift took 
lodgings at Chelsea on 20 April to have the 
benefit of a walk to London. He often went 
to Windsor in the summer with ministers, 
and describes bis journeys in his imitation 
of Horace (6th satire of 2nd book). He saw 
the queen occasionally, but Harley, it seems, 
never fulfilled his promise of presenting him 
formally at court. Prior’s secret mission to 
Paris in the summer gave occasion for one 
of Swift’s oharacteristic ‘bites.’ When it 
was made known by an accident, he wrote a 
P}opI|: qccount, supposed to come a 


Swift 

French valet, which is an amusi^ instanct 
of his power of mystification. The serioaj 
purpose of the pamphlet was apparently to 
test the public feeling as to the peace nego¬ 
tiations. This gave uie occasion for Swift's 
most important work at this time. In con¬ 
cert with St. John he prepared, dmingthe 
summer, his pamphlet upon the ‘ Conduct of 
the Allies.’ The whigs were to make a 
great effort at the meeting of parliament 
They made an alliance witliNottingham [see 
Finch, Danihl, second Eabl of NottiW 
HAu] by agreeing to accept the Occasional 
Conformity Hill; and the queen was thought 
to be drawn towards them by the influenco 
of the Duchess of Somerset. Swift, as usual, 
took a gloomy view of political prospecta. 
His pamphlet appeared on 27 Nov., ondwaa 
greedily bought. It was a powerful defence 
of the thesis assumed in the ‘Examiner,’ 
that the war had been protracted against 
om' true interoets from corrupt motives, and 
solely to benefit our allies. When a vote 
hostile to the mlnistnr wo-s paesed in the 
House of Lords, Swiff was in despair and 
begged St. John to get him a sccretarysliip 
abroad, to which he might retreat if the 
ministry fell (Journal, 7 Deo. 1711). Ha 
recommended, however, strong measuree 
all the more earnestly. On 13 Dec. he was 
alarmed by hearing that the chief justice 
(Parker) had threatened the printer of the 
‘ Conduct of the Allies,’ which ho would not 
havo had the impudunoo to do had he not 
onticqiated a change. Swiff consoled him¬ 
self by writing the ‘ Windsor Prophecy,’ a 
squib in which he charged the Duchess of 
Somerset with liavlng red hair and having 
been concorned in tlio murder of iier second 
husband [see under SnrsiouB, Ciiablus, sixth 
D OKU OF SosiUKBirr]. It wnsprivatoly printed, 
and a dozen copies giyon to each of his friends 
at the Brothers’ Cluh. hlrs. Mnsliam pe> 
suadod him not to publish it; but it was 
probably sbowii to the quoon, and would 
not conciliate her or her mvonrito (Journal, 
28, 26, and 27 Deo. 1711). His anxiety waa 
at last relieved by Ibo creation of the twehe 
peers and the dismissal of Marlborough from 
all his ofliccB at the end of the year. 

The tories were now triumphant; but suc¬ 
cess brought disunion. The October Clab, 
composea of the more violent tories, com¬ 
plained that the ministry had not gone iiii 
enough. Swift endeavoured to pacuy them 
by a ‘twopenny pamphlet’ of advice, and 
complains (id. 28 Jan. 1711-12) that, though 
' finmy written,’ it didnot sell. The jealousies 
between Harley (now Lord Oxford) and St 
John were becoming serious. Swift had no¬ 
ticed a 4iBCord soon off e): Gaiscar4's gttenpt, 
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uni bad been labouring' to effect a recon- 
P i l ^.tinn (z6. 27 April, 16 and 27 Aug., and 
20 Oct. 1711). lie kne'w, lie said, that ha 
was endangering his own interests by acting 
an ‘honest part,’ but the jealousy was steadily 
erowing. Swift, during the early part of 
17 ] 2 ,spealis several times of his expectation 
of returning to Ireland, and is only detained 
hv some piece of business (ti. 7, 27 Fob. 
1711-12, 31 May, 17 June 1712). He had 
received promises from raiiiislers at an early 
period, but profes&ed to count little upon 
them (id. 5 April, 23 May, 26 Aug. 1711). 
Be was becoming di-coiitented, and com- 
lains that he can help every one except 
iraself (li. 8 and 17 March 1711-12). Ho 
employed himself in some of his usual squibs 
anil in helping to preface a famous ‘llepro- 
tentatioii ’ from the House of Commons (tfi. 
8 March 1711-12). lie wrote nothing, how¬ 
ever, comparable to Id's previous eflbvis. A 
distressing illness at the end of March caused 
him to drop his regular ‘Journal to Stella.’ 
Be wrote occasional letters, but the journal 
was suspended until the following December. 
He was at Windsor for some time in August 
and Senlembcr, and -was at work upon the 
book afterwards published as the ‘ llistory 
of the Last Four Yoarei of Queen Anno' (id. 
16 Sept. 1712). Ills letters frequently com¬ 
plain of giddiness and depression of spirits, 
ttud the want of any personal result of his 
labours became vexatious. John Sharp, tho 
archbishop of York [q. v.], is said to have 
complained to the queen of the irreligious 
tendency of tho ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ Swift calls 
Sbaip his ‘mortal eiiomy’(i'd.23 Aprill718), 
and although, nt tho ciid,_ Sharp seems to 
havowishcdforarocoiiciliatiou, this plausible 
imputation would no doubt bo a scrione 
obstacle (see SwiKT, TAe AutAor upon llim- 
telf, 1713; andDELANy, 06eervaiiatiii,-p, 270). 
At last, in the spring of 1713, there were 
several vacancies, and Swift told O.vfoKl (hat 
he would at oiioo go to Ireland if sonielhing 
honourable' were not immediately given to 
him. Afloralong dispute it wasatlastselllod 
that John Steriio [q. v.],deanof St.Pati'iok’e, 
should be made bishop of Drnmore, and 
Swift promoted to (ho vaentod deanery. The 
warrants were finally signed on 23 April, 
imd Swift left Loudon on 1 June, and was 
installed dean of St. Palriclc's on the 13th, 

^ During his stay in Loudon Swift had made 
himself conspicuous in society os 'well as in 
politics. ILs relations to the whigs had 
naturoUy cooled. Steele had lost his place 
as gazetteer, but had another small o/Rce, 
which Swift bogged Harley not to tnlte 
away. Harley consented, but stipulated 
that Steele should call with an apology for 


previous errors. Steele never came, being 
held hack, as Swift thought, by Addison. 
Swift declared that he would never speak 
ill their favour again (Journal, 22 Uct., 
15 Dec. 1710, 4 Feb. 1710-11, 29 June 
1711). The breach with Steele was com¬ 
plete, hut ho stiU occasionally saw Addison, 
and declares (14 Sept. 1711) that no man 
was ‘ linlf so agreeable to him.’ Meanwhile 
he had been welcomed to the tables of 
ministers. _ Harley offered him o 60f. bank¬ 
note for his services as ‘ a 'writer; ’ Swift 
insisted upon an apology, and, upon the 
quarrel being made up, was invited to one 
of Harley’s Saturday dinners, with St. John 
end Horcourt, the lord-keeper (ib. 7 and 
17 Fab., and 6 March 1710-11). He ‘ chid ’ 
Lord Ivivers for presuming to join the party, 
and they all called him ' Jonathan.’ They 
would, ha replied, leave him Jonathan as 
they found him. In June he ivas oue of the 
original members of the Brothers' Club (ib. 
21 Juno 1711). Tho club held weekly 
^nners, and was iutouded, besides promot¬ 
ing sociability, to advise ministers to a 
worthy distribution of patronage to men of 
letters. Harley and llorcourt were ex¬ 
cluded, apparently to secure the indepen¬ 
dence of 'ttie advice, but it included St, 
John and several toiy poors; wbile litera¬ 
ture was represent od by Swift, Prior, Freiud, 
and Arbulbiiot. Folilical squibs were occa¬ 
sionally laid upon tho table and subscrip¬ 
tions raised for poor authors. The club 
declined in 1718, but its members long 
addressed each other as ‘brother.’ Swift’s 
ambition to become a patron of literature 
suggested the only pamplilet published with 
his name, o ‘ Proposal for Correcting ... the 
English Language’ -written in February 
1711-12 (ib. 31 Feb. 1711-12). An academy 
was to be founded for this purpose. Swift, 
speaks of this Rclicmo on 23 June 1711, and 
continued to cherish it. The ministry had 
other things to think of. Swift was heartily 
desirous to help poor authors. lie wasper- 
severingly kind to William Horrison (ITO,'?- 
1713) [(]. V.], Olid deeply afibeted by his 
death. He got help for him in hie last ill¬ 
ness audfor William Diaper, a ‘ poor poet in a 
nosty garret,’ lie induced Oxford t o make the 
first advances to Parnell, and recommended 
Berkeley (afterwards the bishop) to all the 
ministers (13 Jan. 1712-13 and 12 April 
1713). He did a ‘ good day's -work ’ by re¬ 
lieving hie old schoolfeUow Congreve of the 
fears of being turned out by the new mini¬ 
stry (32 June 1711), and obtained a promise 
of a place for Nicholas Howe (27 Deo. 1712). 
The members, he says, complained that he 
never came to them' without a whig in his 
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deeve.' Naturally, however, his mtimates 
were chiefly torles, and the most eminent of 
the young men encouraged hyhim wne Pope 
(first mentioned in his Journal, 18 March 
1712-13). Apassage frequentlyquotedfrom 
the ‘Journal’ of Bishop "White fennett [q.v.] 
describee Swift at court in 1718 touting 
for subscriptions to Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ _ and 
making on ostentatious display of his info- 
rest at court. It tends to confirm the un¬ 
just impression that Swift was a sycophant 
disguised as a bully. Ilis aelf-assortion 
showed bad taste, hut the independence was 
genuine, and the services of whichhe bragged 
were really performed. If ha could be gene¬ 
rous to dependents, ho had no inoroy upon 
his enemies, and complained that Boling- 
broke was not active enough in ‘ swingeing’ 
Grub Street assailants (28 Oct. 1712). He 
was sensitive to abuse, and was stung to 
the quick when Steele in the ‘ Guardi an ’ of 
12 May 1713, attacking an article in the 
‘Examiner,’ insinuated that Swift was an 
accomplice, and hinted that he was an un¬ 
believer. The ‘ Examiner ’ was now edited 
by William Oldisworlh [q.v.], who was un¬ 
known to Swift, but who received occasional 
hints from government and took a gift 
from the Brothers’Club (lFeb. andl2 March 
1712-18). Swift wrote an indignant re¬ 
monstrance to Addison denying all com¬ 
plicity with the ‘ Examiner,’ and truly de¬ 
claring that he had done his best to keep 
Steele’s place for him. Steele unjustifiably 
refused to accept either statement, and they 
became bitter enemies. 

"When Swift reached Dublin in 1713 ho 
was received, according to Orreiy (p. 49) 
and Sheridan (p, 183), with insults by the 
people generally. Delaiiy (p. 87) denies 
this, which may perhaps refer to hie arrival 
after the foil of the torioe. lie ivas, in any 
case,‘horriblymelancholy.’ The discord of 
the ministry was iucroasing. Swift fancied 
at one time {Jtmrnal, 8 April 1713) that he 
had effected a reconciliation. But he was 
entreated by his political frionda to return 
to try the hopeless task again. He reached 
London in September, and found the political 
excitement rising; the new parliament was 
to he elected; the treaty of Utrecht had 
eilraged the whigs; aud the state of the 
queen’s health threatened a political cata¬ 
strophe at any moment. Swift showed hie 
own bitterness hy writing against Bishop 
Burnet and Steole. ‘ The Importance of the 
“Guardian” considered’ was his reply to 
Steele’s ‘ Importance of Dunkirk considered.’ 
‘The Public Spirit of the Whigs considered’ 
replied to Steele’s ‘Crisis,’ publie^ed in 
January 1713-14. (The ‘ Character of Steele ’ 


and another attack hy ‘Andrew Tripe'n, 
attributed to Swift. The evidence,howero 
would bo equally cogent against Pope gj 
some other friend, whom Swift niay*^pej. 
sibly have onoouroged to write. The intetml 
evidence is not in favour of Swift’s om 
authorship.) Swift’s powerful invective 
was ill striking contrast to Steele’s feeiilji 
porformanco in an nncoiigonial field; andle 
treats both Steole and Burnet with coj. . 
temptiioiis iusnleiico. One of his aims vu | 
to repudiate tho chamo of jaoobitism nnjj 
against the torics. gift’s frequent deniali 
that any jacobite intrigue existed (see espe. 
cially letter to King, 16 Dec. 1716), llionjh 
mistaken in fact, wore certainly smecn, 
The ministers had an obvious inteim ni 
keeping liim in tho dark, if only that he 
might givo tho Ho to dangerous reportsmon 
eftuctively. Steele wne expelled fromtlB 
House of'Commons for tho ‘ Crisis; ’ and the 
peers petitionod tlio crown for action ngahist 
the unknown author of tho ‘ Public Spirit.' 
Oxford offfered a reward of 300f. for hia die- 
covery, and when tho printers were aam< i 
moned to the bar of tho House, sent 1001, 
privately to Swift to pay for their damage.). 

Meanwhile, tho split between Oxford and 
Bolingbroke was widening. Swift, after vaia 
expostulations, gavo up thegame,and retiiad 
at the end of May to tlio yionrage of nnoM 
friend at Upper Letoomhe in Borkehire, lie 
had sliortljr oefore (16 April) applied for the 
office of hietoriographorto tho quonn, 'wliirh 
brought trifling profit, hut would enable Md 
to write his proposed history. Ileseemato 
havo boon greatly aunoyod at Bolingbroke'e 
failure to secure tho euccens of this applica¬ 
tion (to Miss Vnnhomrigh, 1 Aug. 1711). 
He tried at timea to forgot ])olitic3; be con 
responded with Arbuthnot and Pope on tha 
satu’e to he written hy the ‘Soriblerus 
Club,’ an informal association of the ton 
wits started at this period, with which 
Oxford had found time to exchange votan 
in April. Politicians, however, entreeted 
Swift to leave his retirement; and ho was 
writing hie ‘ Free Thoughts on tho Present 
State of Affairs,’ tlirowing tho blame chieily 
upon Oxford’s vacillation, and rncommend- 
ing vigorous action against the whigs. The 
pampMct, of which the authorshiiJ was lobe 
carefully concealed (Ford to Swift, 20 July 
1714), was too late. Tho final fall of Ox¬ 
ford was followed hy tho death of tho queen 
(1 Aug.), and Swift saw at onoe that the ease 
was ho^less. Lady Masham, who had 
helped Bolinghroke’s intrigue, wrote on 
29 July to entreat Swift to stay in England 
and support the queen, who had been, os ehe 
said, ‘ oaiharously used’ hy Oxford. Oh 
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1 JuITi however, Swift had written a warm 

acknowledgment of gratitude to Oxford, 
whoseresignation he anticipated. On 36 July, 
hearing that it wits coming, he had written 
offering to accompany Oxford in hie retreat. 
On 1 Ang. ho tells Miss Vanhomrigh that he 
could not join with Bolingbroka; Orford hod 
accepted his offer in the ‘ most moving terms 
imaginable,’ Swift could not refuse the 
faiimi minister who, when in power, had 
been so good to Mm. Although condemning 
Oxford as a minister, he could not desert 
the friend. The queen’s death ruined both 
ministers; and Swift on 16 Aug. left Berk¬ 
shire for Ireland. 

Swift retired to what ho always regarded 
as a place of exilo in sullen despondency. In 
verses written in sickness he laments his 
solitude, and says that life is becoming a 
burden. He is living alone, he tells Pope 
next year (38 June 17161, in ‘ the corner of 
avast unfurnished house.’ Could he ha easy, 
he asks, wliilo his friends Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and Ormonde were in danger of losing 
tboir beads P Ifo wrote miothor affoctioual e 
letter to Oxford upon his impeachment 
(19 .My 1716). Next year ho bitterly re¬ 
sented a suggestion from King that Boling- 
btoku might bo able to tell an ‘ ill elory’ of 
him (16 Deo. 1716). lie declares his inno¬ 
cence of any plot s in favour of the Pretendor. 
Kin^s suspicious had been slimulated by 
letters addressed to Swift and seized in the 
post olBoe, but tliey were clearly poundless 
(see OnAiK, p. 306). Swift’s chief amuse¬ 
ment seems to have boon in petty quan'els 
with the archbishop and his choii'. 

To this period lias boon assigned his alleged 
mairiage to Esther .Tohnson. The journal 
addressed to her during hor stay in London, 
full of caresses so pilayful and intimate that 
to read them even now seems a broach of 
confidence, clearly suggests intention of 
marriage. lie ostensibly joins her with Mrs. 
Dingley as ‘ M.D.,’ hut when he says (23 May 
1711) that ‘ M.D.’s felicity is the great gool 
I aim at in all my pursuits,’ there could ho 
only one int ov^n’otation. In the journal Swift 
frequently mentions a Mrs. Vanhomrigh, with 
whom ho often dined, and at whose lodgings 
be kept his ‘best gown and poriwig’when 
ha was at Oholsea. Mrs. Yanhomrigh was 
the widow of a Dutch merchant who had 
followed ’William III to Ireland and ob¬ 
tained places of profit, lie died in 1703, 
leaving about 16,000/. and four children. 
One son died early, and the other behaved 
ill (Oekuet, p. 108; Dbanb Ssviet, pp. 267- 
262\ In 1708 JMrs.'Yanhomrigh, with her 
two daughters, Esther (born 14 Eeb. 1680- 
1690; see Jourml, 14 Feb. 1710-11,14 Aug. 


17ip and Mary, was living in London, where 
Swift mot them in that year. The journal 
rarely mentions Esther, and the silence may 
he significant. An intimacy sprang up between 
her and Swift, which is described in his 
remarlcable poem, ‘Cadciius and Yonessa,’ 
written at 'Windsor in 1713 (revised in 1719), 
but not then published. Swift’s behaviour 
to women was always a mixture of tyrannis¬ 
ing and petting. He often refers in later 
years to an ‘ edict’which he issued annually 
in London commanding all ladies to make 
the first advances. In 1709 ho drew up a 
treaty setting forth the terms on which a 
beautiful Miss Long was to claim his ac¬ 
quaintance. ‘Heasy’ Yanhomrigh under¬ 
takes not to abet her in her ‘contumacy.’ 
lie showed genuine kindness to Miss Long, 
who died in sad oircumstanccs, to his great 
sorrow, in 1711 (iTournal, 26 Deo. 1711). Miss 
Yanhomrigh bueamo his devoted slave. The 
‘Cadeuus and Yanossa’ states that ho at first 
regarded hor as a master might regard a pro¬ 
mising pupil. She startled him after a time 
by confessing that love had taken the place 
of admiration in her heart. He tried to 
persuade her to suppress her passion, hut 
offered as much friendship ns she pleased. 
She replied that she would now become his 
tutor; but the result of her instructions 
remained a secret. Swift wrote to her iroin 
publin in 1718, and from Letcombo in 1714, 
in terms implying close confidence, though 
expressing no special affection. Her mother 
died in the summer of 1714. Yanessa seems 
to have surprised Swift by an indiscreet visit 
at Letcombe soon aftenvards. She was in¬ 
tending to return to Ireland with her sister, 
and he warns hor that if she comes he will 
BOO her very seldom. vShe was in Dublin, how¬ 
ever, in November 1714, and complains 
piteously of the restrictions upon their mtor- 
couvso, of his ‘ Itillhig words,' and the ‘ awhil' 
look which ‘ strikes hor dumb.’ She settled 
at Morlay Abbey, near Oelbridgo, on the 
Liffey, where her sister died in 1720. 'Iho 
coiTespondcnce, which is fragmentary, shows 
that she wrote to him in terms of passionate 
adoration. He'makes excuses for not seeing' 
her off oner; ho advises her (6 July 1721) to 
'quit this scoundrel island,’ and yethn assures 
her in the same breath ' que jamais peraonne 
da monde a aim6e, honor6e, estim6e, odorte 

f or votre ami qua vous.’ In other passages 
e recalls old associations and uses fondling 
terms, while he yet seems to reproach her for 
yielding to morbid sentiment. It is also said 
that he favoured the proposals of marriage to 
her from another person (Ddastb Swift, p. 
263). How for he was ‘ in love ’ with her is a 
matter of doubtful infeieuce. The sti'onger his 
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feellnff, the greater -would be the excuse for -who told him that Berkeley himself had^a 
his behaviour to her. Reluctance to give her story from Ashe. Berkeley in 1716 ifnj 
pain, and to sacrifice a friendship so valuable travelling abroad as tutor to Ashe's son, aai 
to himself in his retirement, might be pleaded did not return till after Ashe’s death (1718). 
as some extenuation of his temporising; but It is hardly conceivable that Ashe should 
if, as is alleged, he was really married to have at once written to communicate to 
Stella, he was clearly bound to speak out. confidential a transaction to his son’s tutor 

In 1728 Vanessa wrote a letter to Stella and the mandson could only have heart the 
(Shebidait, p. 290), or to Swift himself story in his childhood, .lohnson heard from 
(Obbuby, p. 113), asking whether they were Samuel Madden [q. v.l that Stella had told 
married, ^iftrode offto Oelbridgeinafury, the story on her deathbed to Dr. Sheridoa, 
threw down the letter, and retired without Swift’s old friend, the father of the bio. 
speaking a word. Vanessa died before the grapher. Besides this, there is a story told 
autumn from the shook. She revoked a wUl byDelany_(p.66)thatshortlybeforoVanessab 
in favour of Swift, and by another (dated death Swift oflered to own the marriage, and 
1 May 1723) divided her fortune between that Stella replied ‘too late.’ Stella told 
the famous Berkeley and Judge Marshall, this to a friend well known to Delanyipro. 
She also entrusted to them os executors her bably Sheridan. Deane Swift was told ^ 
correspondence with Swift (extracts from this Mrs. Whiteway, who lived with Swift in lata 
were given by Sheridan, but it was first fully years, that Stella had given the some account 
publiSied in Scott’s edition of the ‘ VVorks^) to Dr. Sheridan (unpublished letter to Orrory, 
and‘Oadenus and Vanessa,’which was pub- -written before Swift’s death; guoted by 
lished after her death. Swift hid himself for Obaie, p. 6S2). 'rheophilus, son of Deann 
two months in the south of Ireland. Stella Swift, told Scott a story which is apparently 
was also shocked, but, when somebody re- a distorted version of the same. Sheridan (p, 
marked that Vanessa must have been are- 316) says that Stella bogged Swift in presenia 
markable woman to inspire such poetry, ob- of Dr. Sheridan, shortly before her death, to 
served that the dean could write well upon mnlce the aoknowlodgmont, and that Swift 
a broomstick (Dei.ant, p. 67). The story of turned on his heel and loft the room. He 
the marriage to Stella has been much dis- adds an erroneous at atomeut that she olteicd 
cussed. Swift had suflicieut reasous, in his her will in conbequonco. Her-will (iii-whicb 
passionate desire for indopeiidonco, for not she appears as ' spinster ’) was in accordance 
marrying before he had won his deanery. withasuTOOstionmadebyBwift(to'W’oiinll, 
The profound depression into which he was 16 July 1726). Dr. John Lyon [n. v.],.Tvho 
thrown by the fiill of his party, and tlio af tended Swii't in his last years, disbelioTed 
constant alarms as to his health, which made the whole story, and says that Mrs. Diugley 
him old before his time, may woll account laughed at it as an‘idlo tale.’ Mrs. Brent, tu 
for his not caring to marry on his return to dean’s housekoeper, similarly disbelieved it, 
Ireland. Nor does it seem necessary with . Sir Ilenry Omik, whoso outhority is laty 
some of his biographers to lay any particular high, is convinced by the ovidenoe. Hoistet 
stress upon the coldness of temperament of fp. 140) thought it quite iuBiiilicient. TJioob- 
which he speaks. Tke maniage was, in any jections are obvious. The genoral curiosity 
Mse, merely formal. Orrery (p. 22) states which had boon stimulatccT by the mystery 
positively, and Delany (p. 62) confirms the made it quite certain that some such story 
statement, that Swift was privately married would he told, and the tellers would have the 
to Stella by St, George Asho [q. V.], bishop glory of being in tho secret. Orrery, Deane 
of01oghei-,ml716. Deane Swiit first thought Swift, and the yoiingor Sheridan aroiincri- 
ths story to he an idle rumour (Chaik, p. 629), 1 icol, and could only know the story at second- 
hut accepts it in his hook (p. 92). Sheridan hand, Delany was on old friend of Swift, 
(p. 282) agrees in this, and adds that Swift and his belief in the marriage is strongly in 
foundthatSteUawasdoprcsscd,and,onlearn- its favour; but ho does not tell us by-ivbat 
ing the cause through a common friend, de- evidence he was convinced. It seems to be 
dared that he was too old and too poor to olearfromMrs.'Whiteway’sevidencethatthe 
marry, hut consented to have the ceremony elder Sheridan (who died in 1738) received 
performed, which -ivould at least prevent his some statement from Stella, whom he cei- 
marrying any one else. Sheridan gives tainly saw frequently in her last illness. 
Mrs. Sicau, a friend of Swift’s in his later Tho other stories seem to depend more or less 
years, for his authority. Mouck Berkeley, directly upon Sheridan, It is impossible to 
in his ‘Edios’ (p, ixivi), repeats the state- say what precisely was Sheridan’s own ver- 
mentoflhemarriagebyAaheontheauthority sion of a story which became more oiroum- 
ofhisgrandmother, Bishop Berkeley’s widow, stautial with repetitions, or how far he W 
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gfjgply reciting' or interpreting Stella’s OAvn. 
account. It does not appear on whatgi'ound 
the date and the name of Ashe -weie assigned. 
Esperience in biography does not tund to 
strengthen belief in such anecdotes. On 
the whole, though the evidence has weight, 
it can hardly be regaided as conclusive. The 
ceremony, in any case, made no difference to 
the habits of the parties. They lived apart, 
and SteUa used her maiden nemo in her will. 

Until he was over Swift had not ap¬ 
peared as a patriot. Ho shared in an in¬ 
tensified form all the prejudices of the Irish 
churchman gainst dissenters, catholics, and 
jacobites. He was proud of being an Eng¬ 
lishman, though he ‘ happened to he dropped' 
in Ireland (see letter to Grant, 2!i March 
1733-4, and Oi-ford, 14 June 1737). lie 
could speak warmly of the natural intelli¬ 
gence of the native Irish (to Wogan, July 
1732), but be considered tlieia to be politi¬ 
cally insignificant, and diows no desire for 
any change or for a relaxation of the penal 
laws. At this period, howo ver, his prejudices 
were roused against the English government. 
The English colonists in Ireland were 
aggrieved by the roslriotions upon Irish trade, 
and their oppressors were tho hated whigs. 
Swift’s eyes were opened, and his haired of 
oppression was not tho leas genuine becauso 
fiist excited by bis personal autipatbies. Tho 
first symptom of his return to political war¬ 
fare ivas the publication of a proposal for the 
universal use of Irish manufactures in 1720. 
He declared that the oppression of Ireland 
was calculated to call down a j udgment &om 
heaven, and eays that whoever Iravola in the 
country will hardly think himself ‘ in a land 
whore lair, religion, and common humanity 
are professed.’ Tho printer of tho pamphlet 
was prosoculcd, and tho chief justice, Whit- 
sted, after sending the jury back nine times, 
only induced them, after eleven hours’ 
struggle, to return a special verdict. Tho 
prosecution had to ho dropped. In 1722 a 

S atcnt was given to "William Wood, an Eiig- 
sh tradesman, to provido a copper coinage, 
which was much wanted in Ireland. Wood 
was to pay 1,000Z. a year to tho croAvn for 
fourteen years, and the Huclicss of Kendal, 
the king’s misti'ess, sold tho patent to Wood 
for 10,0001 It seems that Wood was allowed 
to make a good bargain in order to bo ablo 
to pay these sums. The real grievance, how¬ 
ever, was not so much that the Irish bad to 
pay a high price for their copper coinage, os 
that they had to pay a high price for the 
benefit of Wood end the duchess without 
being in any way consulted as to the bargain. 
The Hisli poi'llament presented a memoiial 
against Wood, other bodies petitioned, and 


a committee of inquiry of the privy council 
met to consider the matter in April 1724. 
Swift hereupon published a pamphlet, eigned 
‘ M. B. drapier,’ in his tersest style. He de¬ 
clared, W 1 & audaciouB exaggeration, that 
Wood’s project would ruin tho country, and 
prophesied the most extravagant results. 
The committee reported on 24 July 1724, 
defending the patent, but recommending that 
the amount to be coined should he reduced 
fiiom 100,8001. to 40,0001. Before the report 
was publislied its general nature had tran- 
^ired, and Swift published a second letter, 
dated 4 Aug., taking wider ground, and 
proposing a general agreement to refuse the 
money. A third letter followed the publico^ 
tion of the report on 25 Aug., and a fourth, 
the niost powerful of all, appeared on 13 Oct. 
Swift now asserted the broad principle that 
Ireland depended upou England no more 
tbon Engmd upon Ireland. Government 
without me consent of the governed, he said, 
is the ‘ A'ery definition of slavery,’ and, if 
Irishmen would not be slaves, tne remedy 
was in their own hands. 

Meanwhile Lord Carteret had been ap¬ 
pointed lord licutoiiaut. Swift had written 
to him privately to protest against Wood’s 
patent. Corteict (see under Oabtoret, 
Jonit, Eaul GbanvUiT.]], for his relations 
to Swift] had rexilicd graciously. His post 
was a kind of exile due to Sir Bobert 
Walpolo’s jealousy, and be was to be re- 
sponeible for compiomising the dispute. He 
reached Ireland on 22 Oc^ and issued a 
proclamatiou on the 27th offering a reward 
of 800?. for tt discover of the authorship of 
the fourth letter. The printer, Ilaiding, 
was prosecuted. Swift went to Cartcrevs 
levee and reproached him for attacking a 
oor tradesman (SHUBiBAir, p. 216). The 
ullcr to whom Swift had dictated the 
letters having absented himself. Swift sus¬ 
pected him ol presuming upon his knowledge 
of the secret, and at once dismissed'him for 
his iuBoloiice (BuAin] Swirx, p. 190 ; Sbjqbi- 
UAB, on his father’s authority, p. 213). The 
butler did not inform, and when tho storm 
was over Swift made him verger of the cathe¬ 
dral. Sir Henry Craik rejects the story on 
tho groimd that Swift’s authorship was no- 
1 oriouB. Legal evidence, however, might be 
important, and the printer’s trial was pro¬ 
ceeding. Swift, at any rate, wrote a letter 
admitting the authorship to the chancellor, 
Loid Middloton, who Avas opposed to the 
patent. It was first published in 1736, and 
It is not certain that it was sent (it is 
erroneously placed, in Scott’s edition, after the 
letter to Molesworth), On 11 Nov, he 
printed a letter of ’seasonable advice’ to 
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the grand jury, Tvlio llirew out the bill 
against the printer. Another grand jury 
presented Wood’s holfpenco as n nuisance. 
Swift became the idol of the people. Bal¬ 
lads were sung in his honour and clubs in 
honour of the ‘Brapier’ formed in every 
tavern. The patent had to be surrondered, 
and the victory was complete. Swift wrote 
a final letter as ‘Drapier’ on 24 Dec. ad¬ 
dressed to Lord Molosworth, ironically apolo¬ 
gising for errors caused by his simplicity as 
a tradesman. A seventh letter, addressed to 
parliament, going over the list of Irish 
grievances, did not appear, if written, at 
this time, but was added to the edition of 
1736. 

Swift’s triumph as ‘Drapier’ suggested 
the possibility of his again talting port in 
politics. Ila had kept up an inlormittcnt 
correspondence with the old ‘ Soriblorus ’ set, 
and with Bolingbroko, who was in 1726 
permitted to return to England and settled 
at Dawley. Swift had been frequently in¬ 
vited to visit his friends, and now resolved 
to come, bringh^ literary and political pro¬ 
jects. lie left Dubliu for London in March 
1726-6, and, after a visit to Gay at White¬ 
hall, spent most of his time with Dope at 
Twickenham. Hugh Boulter [q. v.] had 
now been appointed to the L'isli primacy, 
and was virtually the representative of Wal¬ 
pole in place of the lord lieutenant. He 
advised wat a watch should be kept upon 
Swift (BoTii.'ri5H, Letters, i. 021. Walpole 
invited Swift to dinner (to Lady Betty 
Germaine, 8 Jan. 1732-3J, and Swift after¬ 
words obtained an interview. He wrote an 
account of it next day t o Petorborougli, with 
a request that it should ho shown to Wal¬ 
pole (to Peterborough, 28 April 1720). 
Swift, according to fliis remarkable docu¬ 
ment, complained that the Englishmen 
whose ancestors had conquered Ireland wore 
treated as Irishmen; that their manufac¬ 
tures were restrained; all preferments given 
to others; the gentry forced to rack their 
tenants; and the nation controlled by laws 
to which they did not consent.' Walpole, 
he says, took an entirely different view; 
Swift ‘absolutely broke with him'—never 
saw him again, and for the time refused even to 
see the lord lieutenant (to Stopford, 20 July 
1726). Meanwhile he was on friendly terms 
with Pulteney, who was now forming an 
alliance with Bolinghrdke against Walpole. 
He was paying some court to the princess, 
soon to become Queen Caroline, to whom he 
was at once presented by Arbuthnot, and to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards Lady Sufiblk, the 
princess’s ftiend and the prince’s mistress, 
He made a present of Lish silks to them. 


and had a promise, never fulfilled, of 
sent of medals from the princess. I 

Meanwhile Swift, with Popo and AtbnU. ! 
not, was collecting fragments of the olj ■ 
Sorihlerus scheme, wliioh were put togetU 
in the volumes of ‘Miscellanies,’ of whicli 
the first two were published by Pope» 
1727. Ho had also brought with him tin 
finished manuscript of ‘ Gulliver's Travel!’ 
The hook liod boon bogun about 1720, a date 
suggested by a passage at the oonduaina, 
An allusion to the incident is made liv 
Vanessa about that limo, and Bolingbiol'e 
speaks of the ‘ Travels ’ on 1 June 1721-5. 
It is frequently disoussed by Pope’s fiiendi 
as Iho timo of publication approached, and 

oil 8 Nov. 1720 Arbuthnot prophesies that It 

will havo as great a run as Buriyan. Swift 
cliosc, however, to keep up for a time aa 
oil'ecl alion of secrecy, and tho piiblicntiouwas 
managed by Popo. It appeared at tho end of 
October 1720 (2nd ed. Sfay 1727; cf. tfeef. 
Mag. 1856, ii. 3d). Thvoug'li Pope’s nninam- 
mont Swift obtained 2007. for tho copyright, 
and this, ho says, was tlie only occasion on 
which ho ever mn do a farthing by liis writing 
(to Pulteney, 12 Mny 1736). Pope nppa- 
ronlly got Ernsmits Lewis [q, v.l to transact 
tho business (sou OAiiiiUTiiimB, Aip8,p.239), 
Tlio work made an instant aiiuous snccess, 
Lady Bolingbroko remarks in Eobruary 1726- 
1727 that it has been already translated into 
Erencb, and soon afterwards that two playa 
havo boon founded upon it. Tho first trima- 
lation was by I lie Abb6 dos Eontaincs, who 
explained in Iiis prefiicu that lie had sup¬ 
pressed much, to avoid shocliiiig the good 
taslo of Ercnolimen. llo sciili o copy to 
Swift, who did not iipprcciato tho improve¬ 
ment (Des Fonliiiiios to Swift, 4 July 1727, 
and reply). Critics, he said, hud declared that 
‘ Gulliver’ would last tis long as tho language, 
because it doscribed the vices of man in all 
countries. It had, at any rate, an extra¬ 
ordinary combination of qualities which 
made it at once a fovourilo book of ohildroii 
and a summary of bitter scorn for mankind. 
Swift reports to Popo (17 Nov. 1726) au 
excellent testimony to ono qutili^—nil Irish 
bishop had said that it was frill of im¬ 
probable lioB, and that he hardly believed a 
word of it. 

Swift had boon tormented during his stay 
in England by grave reports of Slella'd 
state of health. He shows the profoundcst 
feeling in writing to his friends in Dublin, 
and at the same time expressus his anxiety 
that her death may not occur in tho deanery, 
for fear of scandal, end laments the close 
friendship which has caused such cruel suf¬ 
fering (to Worrall, 10 July, nud Stopford, 
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20 July 1726). He returned to Dublin to find 
her ratlier better. He was welcomed with 
popular enthusiasm; bells wore rung and 
bonfires lighted; the harbour covered with 
■wherries on his arrival; the corporation went 
to meet him; and he was taken in triumph 
to the deanery (SiiBRiTiAir, p. 227). 

In 1727 he made another visit to England, 
leaving Dublin in April, and staying most 
of his time with Pope at Twickenham. He 
thought of trying tho waters at Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, and Voltaire sent him introduc¬ 
tions to friends. Bolingbroke (24 June 
1727) dissuaded him, on the ground that it 
might injure his prospects in England. Mrs. 
Howard also told him that ho ought to stay, 
and he afterwards resented her advice, which 
he had taken as a hint that ho waa wanted 
and would be patroiiif.ed at home. The death 
of George I (11 June) now raised for a time 
the hopes of his friends Pulteney and Boling- 
broke ; but it soon appeared that Walpole 
was to be supported by tbe new queen, and 
that Mrs. Howard’s infiuoiico was of no ac¬ 
count. Swift was welcomed at Leicester 
House, the centre of the opposition which 
gathered round the now Prince of Wales, 
and was asked to join in the ‘ Craftsman.' 
Hia health, however, waa weak, and his 

a ' deep. It was made deeper stiE in 
; by reports that Stella was sinking. 
Pope’s house abruptly at tho end of 
August. He could not bear society, and 
yet could not hear to ho present in the' very 
midst of grief’ at Dublin. Ho scarcely 
dared to open letters from Irolnnd; ho was 
ve^ iE, though he might escapo this time, 
and could hardly travel. ‘ I am able,’ he 
tells Sheridan (2 Sept. 1727), ‘ to hold up 
my sorry head uo longer.’ lie is still anxious 
that the death may not take place at the 
deanery. He thinks of going to France, 
but finally resolves to start for Ireland. Ho 
leached Dublin in the beginning of October 

§ fragment of a journal of hia journey to 
olyhead is printed by Sir Henry Crallc, App. 
ix., from the original in tho Forster Library). 
Stella still lingered tiE 28 Jan. 1727-8. 
Swift had some one witlihim at the deanoty 
when the news was brought to him at eight 
in the evening. He could not be alone tiE 
eleven p.if., when he sat down to begin 
writing the remarkable ‘ Character of M cs. • 
Johnson.’ She was buried in St. Patrick's 
on the 80th, hut he was too iU io be present.' 
An envelope,with a look of her hair, hmonged,' 
says Scott, to Dr. Tube of St. Stephen's I 
Cheen, on which Swift had written the i 
famous words, ‘ Only a woman’s hair.’ To I 
interpret them rightly is to understand' 
Swift. 


Swift never again left Ireland. He wrote 
occasional pamx)hlcts,expies8ingthe old views 
with growing bitterness. He repeats the list 
of Irish wrongs, and traces all the sufferings 
of the country to the oppression of the Eng¬ 
lish rulers. 'Hie moat famous is the ‘ Modest 
Proposal ’ (1729) for preventing tho children 
of the poor from being burdensome by using 
them ns articles of food. A similar tract is an 
‘ Answer to the Craftsman ’ (1730), in which 
Swift argues that the Irish should be per¬ 
mitted to join the French army, because it 
will lead to depopulation, which is the one 
end of English policy. Swift received the 
freedom of Dublin in 1729, and, in returning 
thanks, accepted the authorship of the ’Dra- 
piePs Letters.' Lord AUeu, a siUy Irish peer, 
protested against the action of the corpora¬ 
tion, and was bitterly satirised by Swift as 
‘Traulus.’ He wrote against tho proposed 
repeal of the Test Act, and in 1731 he at¬ 
tacked two bills for enforcing residence on 
the clergy and dividing large benefices. 
Swift described lliem aftorwards (to Sterne, 
July 1733) as ‘ two abominable bills for en¬ 
slaving and beggaring the clergy, which took 
tlioir birth from hoE,' They were thrown 
out. In 1733 and afterwards biUs were in¬ 
troduced for commuting the tithe, which 
Swift took to be an attack upon the church 
by the landlords. Ho fiercely denounced 
tho mensm’GS, and attacked the Irish parlia¬ 
ment in the most savage of aE his satires in 
verso, ‘ The Legion Club ’ (1736). (For tho 
impression made upon Tennyson by this 
poem, see ‘Memoir of Tennyson,’ 1807, ii. 
73.) While -writing this he was seized with 
a fit of giddiness which iirovented its com¬ 
pletion (Orsbet, p. 246), and he was never 
afterwards fit for serious work. 

Swift was the moat thoroughgoing of 
pessimists. Do not the corruptions of moii 
in power‘eat your flesh and exhaust your 
spirits ? ’ ho asked a ftiend (DniiAirr, p. 148). 
Ilis so-caEed patriotism, he declares, is ‘ per¬ 
fect rage and resentment, and the mortify¬ 
ing sight of slavery, folly, and baseness’ (to 
Pope, 1 June 1728). He feared that he 
should die at Dublin in a rage, ‘like a 
oisoned rat in a hole’ (to Bolingbrolce, 

1 March 1728-9). Bolingbroke (18 July 
1732) ofiered to procure him an exchange 
for the rectory of Binfield in Berkshire, 
which Swift decEued as iuadequate, He 
continued, however, to -write to his friends 
Bolingbroke, Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot in 
letters touching from the evident desire fof 
affection, and showing increasing symptoms 
of decay. He is querulous over old griev¬ 
ances: the 1,0002. owing to him from the 
crown when he accepted tho deanery, and 
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the medals which the queen never remem¬ 
bered to give. He hopes for death, ' Good 
night; Ihope I shall never see you again,* 
was his habitual leave-taking to one of his 
friends (Dbaud Swira, p. 317). On the 
anniversary of his birthday he had long 
been in the habit of shutting himself up aud 
reading the third chapter of Job. He dedares 
that he is tired of company, sees only his in¬ 
feriors, and kills time with writing nonsense 
(to Pope, 6 March; Bolingbroke, 31 March 
1728-9). The merest trifles he ever wrote 
are ‘ serious ]{)hilosophical lucubrations ’ in 
comparison with his 'present employments’ 

(to Gay, 28 Aug. 1781), Carteret, till ho 
ceased to be lord lieutenant in 1780, re¬ 
mained upon \ery friendly terms with Swift, 
who recommended various friends for pre¬ 
ferment, and wrote a humorous defence of 
Carteret’s supposed patronage of tories. He 
was a bitter enemy of Boulter, the virtual 
ruler of Ireland, and attacked the Irish 
bishops too fiercely to be on pleasant terms. 
Ills habitual tone is indicated by an earlier 
letter, in which he tells the bishop of Meath 
('2‘2 May 1710) to remember that he was 
speaking to a clorgvman, and not to a fool- 
luan. Ho governed his chapter vigorously 
and judiciously, performing tho services im¬ 
pressively, and refusmg to grant leases upon 
terms which would benefit him at the ex¬ 
pense of the permanent revenue (Dulanz, 
p]p. 40, 208). He insisted upon the repair 
of monuments, especially of one to the Duke 
of Schomborg. when tho duke's relations 
refused help, uc set up a monument at tho 
expense of the cathedrol. A bitter inscrip¬ 
tion rofleoting upon their neglect oll'ended 
the courts of England and Prussia (an un¬ 
published letter IS quoted in Gbaik, p. 445, 
with a characteristic reference to this). 

Swift’s alienation from the ollicial society 
of Dublin did not prevent him from attract¬ 
ing friends among those who wore willing to 
suWit to his masterful ways. Dclauy (pp. 
90-7), in answer to Orrery's not unfounded 
complaint of Swift’s taste for inferior com¬ 
pany, gives a list of his chief friends. Chief 
among them were the family of Grattans, 
who, ns he told Carteret, could ‘ raise 10,000 
men; * Thomas Sheridan (1084-1738) [q.v.], 
lUchard Helsham v.], a physician, and 
Ddany himself [see Delant, Ratbick]. Mrs. 
Pendarves (afterwards Maiy Deloiiy[q. v.]) 
was oneofhischieffemalefriends. Soonaftor 
the death of SleUa, Swift spent eight months 
with Sir Arthur Aoheson at Market Hill. 
During Stella’s life he had two public days 
for receiving his friends (D. Swiir, p. 180) 
when the two ladies acted as imoificial hos¬ 
tesses. After Stella’s death the cu'cle gra- 
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dually narrowed. The ‘ meanest ’ of 
friends, according to Delnny (p. 90), was Jolm 
Worrall, vicar of St. Patridc’s, who often 
did business for him. Swift dined regulath 
ot Worrall’s house, bringing his friends and 
paying tho expense. (Deaitb Swot, pp. 293 
&c., gives a long and hostile account of 
■\Vorroll). Ilis closest intimate was Sheridaii 
whom ho warmly patronised, abused, rii! 
cnied, and bullied. Sheridan here Swift’e 
whims with unfailing good temper, till ha 
unlucky forgetfulness of the famous pnssago 
in ' Gil Bias ' led to o final broach hetweea 
the two old friends, shortly before Sheridou’a 
deathinl788. Swift stillroceived his ilienda 
upon Sunday afternoons; but his tompoi Ik- 
came morose, and his love of saving iucreosd 
till he grudged a bottle of wine to his friends, 
An obstinate refusal to wear spoctscles 
weakened his eyes, and he filled his limo b; 
excessive exercise, in spile of his physicisiu 
(Ddlanx, pp. 144-0). lie found somedia- 
traction, however, in literary employmonta 
of various kinds. lie took up two wotla, 
both begun, as ho tolls Pope (12 June 1731| 
see also to Gay, 28 Aug. 1731), about 1703- 
the ‘ Polite Conversation,’ of which he made a 
present to Mary Barber [q. v.] in 1737^ and 
the ‘ Directions to Servants,’not published 
till after liis death. Both of them are sin¬ 
gularly characteristic of keen powers of 
satirical observation eraplovod upon trivial 
purposes. Two or three of Ills most charao- 
toristic poems are of the same dates; es¬ 
pecially tho verses on his own death (to Gay 
1 Deo. 1731), the ‘ Ilhnpsndy on Poetry' 
(1733), and probably tho verses upon tlie 
‘Day of Judgment,’ sent by Chesterfield to 
Voltaire (27 Aug. 1702) from an original 
manuscript of the author (published in 
Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters ’). These poems give 
the very essence of Swift. Ollier woilia 
show him_ Idlling lime by trifling. At 
Market Hill ho carried on a commerce of 
‘libels’ with his hosloss, written in good 
humour, though misrepresented by scandal 
(see his curious letter to Dr. Jeremy, 8 Juno 
1733). The ‘ Grand Question Duhnted’ shows 
his old humour. Other performances, such 
M tho loborioiiB riddles and plays upon words 
in wliich Sheridan was his accomplice, are 
painful illustrations of his maxim Vive la 
bagatelle. Two or three porformonoes, whioh 
appear to have been surreptitiously printed 
about this time, show the morhid dwelling 
upon filth which was unfortunately chatao- 
teristio. Delany (pp. 76,176) remarks that 
Swift was remarkable for scrupulous oleanlL- 
nesB, aud moreover (though allowance must 
certainly be made for the manners of the 
time) particularly delicate in conversation. 
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In this, as in other cases, he seems to have 
tormented himself from a kind of fascination 
■bv -what revolted him. During this period 
Swift was also engaged upon the history 
■which he had begun in 1712. Ha made 
jTrs. Pilkington read it to him. He con¬ 
sulted Erasmus Lewis upon the advisability 
of publishing it (to Lewis, 28 July 1737). 
Lewis pointed out the need of revision (to 
Swift, 8 April 1738); and Swift, who had 
become unequal to the task, did no more in 
the matter. 

As long as he retained his powers, Swift 
was constantly endeavouring to help various 
dependents. Among them were Mary Barber, 
’\^liam Dunkin, Constantia Grierson, and 
Lffititinand Matthew Pilkington (for details 
of Swift’s services to them, see the articles 
under those names). Swift's zeal os a patron 
is more conspicuous than his discrimination. 
The PiUtingtons turned out to bo worth¬ 
less ; and a counterfeit letter from Swift to 
Queen Caroline (22 June 1731), enforcing 
Mrs. Barber’s claims to patronage, gave 
him great annoyance. The true authorship 
was never revealed. Deane Swift insinuates 
that it was a practical joko of Delany’a 
(Nifliiois, lit. lllmty, v. 378, 384) j and 
Swift wrote some indignant and obviously 
truthful repudiations (to Pope, 20 July, and 
to Lady Suffolk, 24 July 1781). Ilia sister 
.Tone had married (in December 1099) Joseph 
Penton, a currier m good business and well 
educated (see Cbaie, p. 82). Swift broke 
off all connection with her, and makes some 
unpleasant references to her in the 'Journal 
to Stella,’ but, on her husband’s death as a 
bankrupt, made her an allowance until her 
death in 1738 (Motte to Swift, 4 Oct. 1785). 
To Mrs. Dingl^ he is said to have made an 
allowance of fifty guineas a year, peiuiinding 
her that it was the product of a fund for 
which he was trustee. Ho was also generous 
to a Mrs. Ilidgeway, daughter of hie old 
housekeeper, Mrs. Brent, with whom Mrs. 
Dingley lodged (to Mrs. Dingley, 29 Aug. 
1733, and 28 Bee. 1734 and note; seeDiiADrii 
Swift, pp. 345, &c.; SHEiiiDAir,p. 439). Ac¬ 
cording to Delany (pp. 116, 213), Swift was 
one of the best masters in the world, though 
‘ churlish ’ in appoarance. He began by test¬ 
ing his servants’ humility but paid them 
well, and, if they submitted, was generous 
and helped thorn to save money. The common 
people retnined their reverence for him, and 
apparently took his rough ways ftom the 
humorous point of view. He tells Pope in 
one of his last letters (9 Feb. 1736-7) that 
he has ' a thousand hats and blessings ’ 
from his ‘lower friends’ in the streets, 
tboa|h the gentry luvve forgotten him, 


Sheridan (p. 376) tells the story that a 
crowd collected to see an eclipse dispersed 
on being told that it had been put off by the 
dean's orders. A lowyer namedJBettesworth, 
whom he had ridiculed, called at the deanery 
to remonstrate and gave some intimalionB of 
threatening violence. Had the neighbours 
been called in, says Swift, in a letter to the 
lord lieutenant (to Dorset, Januaiw 1733-4), 
tbeirroge would haveendangered the lawyers 
life. They sent a deputation to offer reprisals, 
and when Swift sent them away peaceably 
formed an association to protect ‘ the person 
of the Drapiar.’ Bettesworth was said to 
have lost l,200f. a year by the insult. 

Swift’s parsimony enabled him to he 
charitable. Sheridan (p. 235) states that he 
spent a third of his income upon charity, 
and saved a third with a view to a charitable 
foundation at his death. As soon as he had 
6007. to spare, he lent it in small sums to be 
repaid in weekly instalments without in¬ 
terest. Delany (p. 8) testifies that he never 
saw the poor so well cared for as those 
round the cathedral. Swift visited them 
steadily, helped to found an almshouse, and 
set up a system of' bad^s’ to suppress pro¬ 
miscuous charity. He had a ‘seraglio’ of 
poor old women, to whom ho gave grotesque 
namos, and whom he helped and encouraged. 
There was hardly a lane in or near Dublin, 
says Delany (p. 133), without one of them. 
The project of founding a hospital occupied 
him for some years. On 9 Sept. 1732 Sir 
W, Fownes sends him a carefttl plan in 
answer to some of his suggestions upon the 
sul^ect, and in 1736 he aj>plied to the cor¬ 
poration of Dublin for a piece of ground on 
which to erect it. 

Swift’s mental decay was hecomingmarked 
about 1788, It was from 1736 to 1741 that 
Pope carried out the miserable scheme by 
which Swift was made to appear os publish¬ 
ing their correspondence out of vanity (a full 
account is by Mr. Elwin in his edition 
of Pope’s ‘Works,’vol. i. introduction; see 
also under PoFE, Aiccxahoeb, 1688-1744). 
Mrs. Whitoway (daughter of his uncle Adam, 
and mother-in-law of Doane Swift) had come 
to superintend his household, and discharged 
her duty offeetionatety andj udiciously. Swift 
constantly suffered from the disease which 
first attached liim at Moor Park. Dr. Buck- 
nill (in ‘Brain’ for January 1882) has iden¬ 
tified the symptoms with those or ‘ labyrin¬ 
thine vertigo,’ a disease in the region of the 
ear. In any case, it caused not only physical 
distress, but continual anxiety. Young, in 
his letter on original com^ition, tells how 
he once heard Swift say, ‘I shall be like that 
ties; I shall die at the top,’ Ffu^uent 
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ferences in liis letters and journals show ho'w 
he was harassed by some such fear. Many of 
these references are collected in the ‘ Olosing' 
Years of Swift’s Life,’ by (Sir) W. E, Wilde, 
who discusses the disease and shows that 
Swift did not suffer from insanity proper. To¬ 
wards the end of his life paralysis came on, 
and he suffered from aphasia. A last yery 
painful letter is addressed to Mrs. Whiteway, 
dated 26 July 1740. An ‘ exhortation ’ to his 
chapter against allowing the choir to taka 

5 art in a ‘ fiddlers’ club,’ is dated 28 Jan. 
741. Ija March 1741-2 guardians were 
appointed for him by the court of chancery. 
In the following summer a strange attack 
was made upon him by a Dr. Wilson,_ a 
prebendary of the cathedral. Wilson, while 
taking him in a carriage, tried, it was said, 
by actual yiolence to evtort from him a 
promise of the subdeanery (Orrery to Deane 
Swift, 4 Deo. 1742; 0KA.rK,p. 493, n.) Great 
indignation was aroused. Wilson swore 
that Swift had been violent. In September 
1742 a crisis took place. Swift suffered 
much agony from an abscess in the eye. 
When this broke the pain censed; he re¬ 
cognised his friends for a short time, and 
^en sank into a state of apathy. He sur¬ 
vived till 19 Oct. 1746. Painful anecdotes 
of his last days and occasional gleams of 
intelligence are given by his biographers, 
ohiefiy from letters of Mrs. Whiteway and 
Deane Swift (first published by Orrery, pp. 
136-42). At midnight on 22 Oct. Swim 
was buried privately, according to his own 
careful directions, in the cathedral of St, 
Patrick, by the side of Stella. A famous 
inscription by himself, saying that he was 
‘ubi seeva iudignatio ulterins cor lacerare 
nequit,’ was, by his direction, engraved in 
large letters deeply cut and strongly gilded. 

In 1836, some repairs being made in the 
cathedral, Swift’s and Stella^ cofilns were 
found side by side. The British Associat ion 
was holding a meeting at Dublin, and the 
skuUs were examined by various scientific 
people (WiLBH, pp. 64, &c.) Wilde descaibea 
tbe results and gives drawings of both skulls 
(pp. 62,116) and of a cast from the interior 
of Swift’s (p. 63). 

Swift’s design of founding a hospital is 
mentioned in the verses on his own death 
(1781), and had occupied him in the suc¬ 
ceeding years. He made a will in 1736, 
modified m 1737, and again in 1740 (OnaiR, 
pp. 449, 460). He left between 10,000/. 
and 11,000/. for the purpose, which was in¬ 
creased by other donations; and St. Patridr’s 
Hospital, so called by his direction, was 
opened on 19 Sept. 1767, to receive fifty 
yatienj;^. It was upqn ground adjoining 
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‘Dr. Steevens’s Hospital,’ to which L.,. 
had left 1,000/. to endow a chaplaincy Tbi 
her will in Wildb, pp. 94-7). Swift left tj, 
tithes of Effernook to the vicars of Loracor 
with the provision, dictated probably by Kj 
fear of the dissenters, that ‘when any otb« 
form of the Ohristiou religion shall becomj 
the established faith in this kingdom,’ tiu 
proceeds shall go to the poor; so long aa 
‘ Christianity in any shape shall he tolerated 
among us,’ but ‘still excepting professed 
Jews, atheists, and infidels.’ A similar pro. 
vision is in Stella’s wiU, no doubt suggested 
by Swift(Swift’swillof March 1737i8printed 
in the appendix to Scott’s ‘ Life ’). 

An interesting portrait of Swift os a studeat 
at Trinity College, by an unknown artist,® 
reproduced ns a frontispiece to ‘ Swift’s Prose 
Works ’ (1897, vol. i.) Tbe present where¬ 
abouts of this portrait is iinlmown; the nega. 
tive was obtained at South Kensington ia 
1867. Francis Bindon [q. v.] painted a poN 
trait of Swift in 1738, now in the deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, engraved in mezsotint at 
time, and by Soriven in 1818. A portrait 
in the theatre of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, 
is said to be a copy from this, Another 
at Howth Castle, with Wood wiithing in 
agony at Swift’s feet, was painted by Bindon 
for Lord Howth in 1785. A buet-portnit, 
ascribed to Bindon, is in tbe National Gal¬ 
lery at Dublin. A portrait by Jervns wes 
presented to the Bodleian Library by Aider- 
man Barber in 1739. Another by .fervas is 
in tbe National Portrait Gallery. An an- 
pavinp from a portrait by Benjamin Wilson 
(1741) IS the frontispiece to Orrery's ‘Letters,’ 
A portrait, said to be taken from a enst ate 
death, is prefixed to the first volume d 
Nichols's edition of the ‘ Works.’ A plnstor 
bust in tbe museum at Trinity College is 
also tiilron from a cant after death,1he origi¬ 
nal of which was destroyed. A bust or 
Eoubiliso is in the library of Ti’iuity Col¬ 
lege. 

Wilde gives an engraving of a supposed 
portrait of Stella and of a medallion at 
DelviUe, also supposed to he intended for 
her. 

In Swift the author and the man ore iden¬ 
tical. No writings over roflectod more per¬ 
fectly a powerful idiosyncrasy; and Ms 
famous sayings resemble groans wrung ftom 
a strong man by torture, IDs misoncihrojpy 
partly excuses, if it does notjustify, the preju¬ 
dices of Johnson and of Macaulay. Thacua- 
ray, in the ‘ English Hamom'ists,’ accepted 
Macaulay’s statements of fact too unre¬ 
servedly, and, while appreciating the power, 
was alienated by the ferocity, of some of 
Swift's writings. To deny the ferocity is im- 
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possible; but it may be forgiven by those who 
Mcogmse some of the noblest of qualities 
soured by hard esperionce. Swift was a man 
of proud and masterful nature doomed to de- 
pendeuce on weaher men; suffering till past 
middle life from hope deferred, and, after a 
brief gleam of triumph, sent, with all his 
smbitmns crushed, to eat his heart out in 
erile. Hie strongest personal affections in¬ 
volved him in a tragedy; the country which 
he W served most generously scorned to be 
sinking into ruin under the system which 
he had denounced. His writings are a record 
of his moods. The early ‘ Tale of a Tub’ 
and ‘ Battle of the Books ’ express the scorn 
of a vigorous youth for effete pedantry. But 
he had not, like his contemporaries, any faith 
in the advent of a reign of ‘ common sense.’ 
The apparently sceptical tendency of his 
ridicule of mysterious dogmas was balanced 
by his utter scorn for the capacitiee of the 
race. He believed moat unequivocally in the 
coiiuption of human nature, and inferred the 
practical necessity of a religion to resti'oin 
^morality. The ‘ Scorn of Fools,’ which 
he confesses in an early poem, is never absent. 
He could be both humorous and really 
playful when in good spirits with congenM 
society; but his humour has almost always 
a sardonic tinge. He never shows the gentle 
hindlineas which gives the charm to the 
writinge of Addison. This charaotorUtio 
attit.a& to society ia indicated in the singu¬ 
lar collections for the history of sociid follies, 
begun at an early period, which were ulti¬ 
mately published in the ‘ Folite Oonversa- 
tions'and the’Hirections to Servants.’ His 
fun is always tinged with contempt, and he 
is absolutely incapable of pitying his victims. 
This singular combination oulminates in 
' Gulliver’s Trovels,’ which varies so strangely 
from the simple ingenuity displayed in work¬ 
ing out the problem of Lilliput, to the in¬ 
tense bittemess whioh culminates in the 
‘Struldbrugs.’ A similar contrast appears in 
the‘Drapier’s Letters.’ The earlier political 
pamphlets are admirable, and the ‘ Oouduct 
of the Allies ’ In particular a masteipiecs 
of its hind. The whole aim of the author is 
to strike on effective blow, not to expound 
any general principles. It shows Swift’s m- 
tensdy practical character. He cores notliing 
for abstoact principles, and ia simply a man 
of moat powerful common-sense uttering the 
strong prejudices whioh are part of himself. 
The sincerity is palpable, although the selfish 
element gave colour to the chai^eof ‘ ratting,’ 
sufficiently disouesed above. This is equaUy 
obvious iu the ‘ Urapier’s Letters,’ in which 
is embodied aU the passionate resentment 
accumulated in ten years of exile. It is as 


easy to attribute the wrath to hatred of 
Walpole as to hatred of oppression; Swift 
appears as an Irish patriot, and yet claima to 
be a tborouah Englishman, and speaks in 
the name of the dominant race. He was 
really unable to distinguish between the 
two impulses, which happened to coincide. 
It is hare justice, however, to admit that, if 
his eyes were opened by personal antipathy, 
ho saw most clearly the really bad side of 
his enemies, and that his indignation, how¬ 
ever roused, was as genuine as mtense, 'Ihe 
same peculiarity appears in his personal re¬ 
lations and in the poems suggested by them. 
Nobody could be a warmer friond, but it 
was on coudifion that his friends should bo 
part of himself. He annexed other persons 
rather than attracted them. Hence follows 
one painful characteristic. The suffering 
from the loss overbalances for him the happN 
ness from the love. He almost curses tue 
friendship which has caused the pain; with 
the 'inverted h^ocrisy’ often ascribed to 
him, he habitually regards his best feelbgs 
as the cause of his misfortunes, and disavows 
or laments their existence. It is this unique 
combination of an ‘intense and glowing 
mind ’ with narrow prejudices, and the per¬ 
version of a deeply affectionate nature with 
a hind of double selfishness, whioh gives en¬ 
during interest to so many of Swift’s utter¬ 
ances. His insight is as keen as it is one¬ 
sided, and his genuine hatred of vice apd 
folly seems always to be tiuctm'ed with a 
recognition of the futility in this world qf 
virtue or wisdom. Swift's works, by the 
insertion of the life, the ‘Journal,’ and the 
letters, fill nineteen volumes in Scott’s edi¬ 
tion. The greatest part of these ia occupied 
partly by the historical writings—which, 
written in times of repression and without 
the stimulus of an iuiiiiediate practical pur¬ 
pose, aru languid, though giving some inte¬ 
resting facts—and partl;^ by we miserable 
trifiee with which ne killed time in later 
years, and which, though Fox thought them 
a proof of ‘ good-nature,’ are to most readers 
melancholy illustrations of the waste of great 
faculties by a man dying ‘ like a poisoned rat 
in a hole.’ Such people will hold that the 
fire would have been the beet editor. 

Swift’s works, with the exception of the 
letter upon the correction of the language in 
1713, were all anonymous. A great number 
oftrifies are attributed to Hm, some of which 
he may only have Qorrectedorsuggested, while 
others may be not his at all. Many were 
published surreptitiously; collections were 
made without authority, opd the editors of 
his works added ma^ pieces without as¬ 
signing any reasons, Oonfusion is caused by 
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the publication of some books both as inde- 
pendent and as additional volumes to pre¬ 
vious collections. A complete bibliography 
■would require much labour, especially upon 
the accumulations of rubbish. The nearest 
approach is Mr. StanleyLane-Poole’s 'Notes 
for a Bibliography of Swift ’ in the ‘ Biblio¬ 
grapher ’ (vi. 160-71). Mr. Lane-Poole has 
been unable to find separate copies of some of 
S'wift’s works which we know to have ap¬ 
peared separately. Others were published 
for the first time from the manuscripts in 
the editions of his works. The following 
list owes much to Mr. Lane-Poole’s very 
careful article; 1. ' Preface to Letters . . . 
by Sir W. Temple,’ London, 1700, 2 vols. 
8 vo. 2. ‘ A Biscourse of the Contests and 
Bissensions between the Nobles and Com¬ 
mons in Athens and Rome, with the Con¬ 
sequences,’ London, 1701, 4to (‘Miscellany,’ 
1711). 8 . ‘ A Tale of a 'Tub . , . [with] an 
Account of a Battle between the Ancient 
and Modern Books in St. James’s Library,’ 
London, 1704, 8 vo (this includes tho ‘ Me¬ 
chanical Operations of the Spirit; ’ the fifth 
edition, 1710, adds the author’s ‘ Apology’and 
Wottoii’s notes). 4. ‘ An Argument to prove 
that the Abolishing of Christianity in Eng¬ 
land may, as Things now stand, be attended 
with some Inconveniences, and perhaps not 
produce those many good ElTects proposed 
thereby,’ 1708 (‘ Miscdlany,’ 1711). 6 . ‘ The 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man 
with respect to Religion and Government,’ 
1708 (‘Miscellany,’ 1711). 6 . ‘A Project 
for the Advancement of Religion and the 
Reformation of Manners; by a Person of 
Quality,’1708 (‘Miscellany,’1711). 7. ‘A 
Letter to a Member of Parliament in Ireland, 
upon choosing a New Speaker there,’ 1708. 
8 . ‘ A Letter from a Member of the House 
of Commons in Ireland to a Member of the 
House of Commons in England concerning 
the Sacramental Test,’ 1708 (‘Miscellany,’ 
1711). 9. ‘Predictions for the Year 1708 
... by Isaac Bickerstaif, Esq.,’ London, 

1708, 4to (‘Miscellany,’ 1711). 10. ‘The 
Accomplishment of... Mr. BickerstalF’s Pre¬ 
diction,’ 1708 (Miscellany,’ 1711). 11. ‘ An 
Answer to Bickerstaif ... by a Person of 
Quality,’ 1708. 12. ‘An Elegy upon Mr. 
Pa[r]tridge the Almanac Maker,’ 170R s. sh. 
fol. 13. ‘A Famous Prediction of Merlin 
... by T. M. Philomath,’ 1709 (‘ Miscellany,’ 
1711). 14. ‘ Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaif, 
Esq., against . . . Mr. Partridge,’ London, 

1709, 8 vo (‘Miscellany,’ 1711). 16. ‘The 
Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician’s Rod,’ 
London, 1710, s. sh. fol. 16. The'Tatler’ 
of 1709 and 1710 contains thirteen papers 
{|acri]bed to Swift; and the second ‘ Tatler,’ 


by his friend Harrison, six p^ers in ITlo, 
1711. 17. ‘ The Examiner,’ London, 1 ? 1 (l 
1711 (Nos. 14 to 46, by Swift, whiah in, 
12mo reprint of 1712 appear as 18 to 46 tb, 
original No. 13 being omitted). 18 .'<4 
Short Character of TPhomas] E[arii ct 
WQiarton], L.L. of Ij^reland],’ &o., London 

1710, 12 mo. 19. ‘Miscellames inProBBMd 
Verse,’London, 1711,8vo; pamphlets nutliei 
above: ‘Meditations upon a BroonuticL' 

* Various Thoughts,’ ‘ Tritical Essay,' aoj 
‘Baucis and Philemon’ (first publishedh 
Tonsou’s ‘Miscellany Poems,’ pt. vi. 1709V 
Mrs. Harris’s Petitions and other verses, h 
1710 and 1711 Ourll published ‘ Baucis and 
Philemon,’ with the ‘Broomstick’ and soma 
trifles in two or three different shajea, 

20. ‘Remarks upon nPamphlet’ (ontheer. 
amination of Gregg), Loudon, 1711, 8 to. 

21. ‘ A New Journey to Paris, togetherwifi 
the most secret transactions between the 
French king and an English gentleman, by 
the Bieur du Baudvior; translated from tbe 
French,’ Loudon, 1711, 8 vo. 22. ‘ The Con- 
duct of tho Allies and of tho Late Ministtyh 
beginning and carrying on iho Present iVat,' 
London, 1711, 8 vo. 28. ‘ Some Remarlison 

the StatM-Gencr^,’ &o., London, lll2f8w 
24. ‘ Some Advice humbly offered to Mem¬ 
bers of the October Club, in a letter from s 
Person of Honour,’ London, 1712, 8 vo. 26. 
‘Some Reasons to prove that no Personia 
obliged by his Principles as a Whig m 
oppose her Jlaiesty or her present Mimstrj 
. . . .'London, 1712, 8 vo. 2(1. ‘APropesd 
for coiTecting, improving, end asoertamiag 
tho English Tongue in a letter to the .... 
Lord High 'Troasuror, by Jonathan S-vrift, 
D.D.,’ London, 1712,8vo. 27. ‘ A pretendod 
letter of thanks from Lord Wniarton] to Bp, 
of St. Asaph ...’1712, Svo, 28, ‘ T—d’s [w. 
Tolaiid’sJ invitation to Bismal [».«, Notting¬ 
ham] to diiio with tho Calves’ Hoad Clno; 
imitated from Horace, Ep. v. lib. i,’ 1712, s, 
sh. 29. ‘ Part of the Seventh Epistle of ths 
First Book of Horace,imitated and addressed 
tea Noble Lord,’ London, 1713, Svo. 30. ‘ Mr, 
0—n’s Biscourso of Froethinkiiig put into 
plain English by way of Abstract, for ths 
Use of the Poor,’ Jjondon, 1713,8vo. 31, 
‘ A Preface to tho B—^p of 8 —^r—m's Intro¬ 
duction to the third volume of the History 
of tho Reformation, ... By Gregory Miso- 
sarum,’London, 1713, Svo. 32. ‘The Im¬ 
portance of the Guardian considered in s 
Second Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, 
by a friend of Mr. St—le,’ London, 1713, Sro, 
33. ‘ The Character of Richard St—^le, Esq.| 
by_ Ahol, Toby’s Kinsman . . .' 1713 j re¬ 
printed in ‘ IVfiscellaneoiia ’V^qrkg of Mp, 
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•Williftin "Wamtaffe,’ 1726, liut attributed to 
Swift. See Diliie’s ‘Papers of a Critic,’ L 
369 - 81 ,fortbi 8 audtbefollowingletter,-wbicli 
difters from one of the some title m Wngstoffe’s 
‘Miscellanies.’ 84. ‘ A Letter from the 
Facetious Dr. Andre-wTripc to the Venerable 
jS'e->tor Ironside,’ 1714. 80. ‘ The Publiok 
Spirit of the Whigs set forth in their gene¬ 
rous encouragement of the Author of the 
“Crisis,” wiui some observations on the 
seasonablenesB, candour, erudition, and style 
of that treatise,’ London, 1714, 8vo. 36. 
‘ A Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufactures . . .’ Dublin, 1720. 37. ‘The 
night of Precedence between Phisicians 
[«icj and Civilians enquired into,’ Dublin, 
1720, 8vo. 38. ‘ An Elegy on the much 
lamented Death of Mr. Demar. . . .' 1720, 
s. sh. fol. 89. ‘The ywearer’s Bank . . . 
wherein the medicinal use of oaths is con¬ 
sidered ; to -which is prefaced an Essay upon 
English Bubbles by Thomas TIopa,’ Dublin, 
1720, 40. ‘ Miscellanoous Works, comical 
and diverting, by T. B. D. J. S. D. O. P. 1.1.’ 
(‘Tale of a Ihib,' and ‘Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse ’), London, 1720, 8vo. 41. 
‘ Letter to a Young Q outleman lately entered 
into Holy Oidai-s, by a Person of Quality. 
It is known that . . . the treatise was writ 
... by ... Dr. 8./ London, 1721,8vo. 42. 
‘A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet,’&o, 
Dublin, 1721. 43. ‘ Miscellanies by Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patricks,’ 4th ed. London, 
1722, 8vo. (Home of the Inter pamphlets 
with [Sheridan’s] ‘ Wonderful "Woiiaer of 
Wonders’ and ‘Ars Puniea.') 44. ‘Homo 
Arguments against Enlarging the Power of 
the Bishops m letting leases . . .’ Dublin, 
1728, 8vo. 4G. ‘ Maxims controuled in Ire¬ 
land. The truth of maxims in state and 
government examined with reference to Ire¬ 
land,' 1724. 46. ‘A Letter to the Shop¬ 

keepers, Tradesmen, Farmers, and Common 
People of Ireland, eoncerning the brass half¬ 
pence coined by Mr. Woods . . . by M. B. 
Drapier,’ Dublin, 1724, 8vo. 47. ‘A Letter 
to Mr. Harding, tlie printer ... by M. B. 
Drapier’ (dated Aug. 4), Dublin, 1724, 8vo. 

48. ‘Some Observations on . . , the Deport 
[on] . . . Wood’s Halfpence,’ by M. B. 
Drapier (25 Aug.), Dublin, 1724, 8vo. 

49. ‘ A Letter to the whole People of 
Ireland,’ by M. B. Drapier (23 Oot.), Dub¬ 
lin, 1724, 8vo. 60. ‘Seaeouable Advice to 
the Grand Jury ’ (November), Dublin, 1724, 
8 . sh. fol. 51. * A Letter to viscount Moles- 
worth,’ by M. B, Drapier (14 Dec.), Dublin, 
1724,8vo. 62. ‘ Fraud detected in the “ Hiber¬ 
nian Patriot,” ’ reprints the five ‘ Drapiers' 
Letters,’ with other trifles, Dublin, 1725, 
12mo. The letters to Middleton (in Octo- 

TQP. W. 


beiO called the sixth ‘Drapier’s Letter,' 
and a seventh addressed to both houses of 
parliament, were first published in the works 
of 1736. 63. 'To his Excellency the Lord 
Carteret’ (‘Birth of ManD Virtue’), 1725, 
fol. 54. ‘ OadenuB and Vanessa,’ Dublin, 
1726, 8 VO. 56. ‘It cannot Eain but it 
Pours, or London strewed with Rarities,’ 
London, 1726, 8vo. 66. ‘ Travels into 
several remote Nations of the World. In 
Four Parts. By Lemuel Gulliver, first a 
Surgeon and then a Captain of several Ships,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 1726, London, A largO'^aper 
copy, with manuscript additions by Swift, 
is in the Forster Library, For an account 
of the various forms of the first edition, see 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ 6th ser. xi, 867,481, xii. 
198,850,398,473. 67. ‘ A Short View of tlie 
State of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1727, 8vo. 
68. ‘ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ with 
preface (dated 27 Moy 1727) signed by Swift 
and Pope, 6 vols. 8vo, London (the first 
two volumes, 1727, the third and the ‘ last 
volume,’ 1732). The fifth volume in 1735 is 
entirely by Swift, and proCesses to add all 
that was new in the Dublin works of that 
year. There is also a three-volume edition 
of 1727, of which vols. i. and ii, are the same 
as in this, and vol. iii. the same as vol.iv. of 
t his. 69. ‘ An Answer to... a Memorial of the 
Poorlnhabitants., .of Irelond,’Dublin, 1728, 
8vo. 00. The ‘ Military Memoirs ’ of George 
Carleton (^, 1728) [q. v,], 1728, have been 
ascribed to Swift by Colonel Parnell in the 
' English Historioal Review,’ vi. 97-161; but, 
though ho demolishes Carleton, his grounds 
for attributing the authorship to Swift are of 
no weight, and a consideration of Swift’s posi¬ 
tion at the time, and of the internal evidence, 
seems to be conclusive against the sugges¬ 
tion. 01. ‘The Intelligonoer,’Dublin, 1728, 
republished in a volume in London in 1729, 
was set up by Swift and Sheridan. Swift 
describes bis share in letters to Pope on 
6 Mordli 1728-9, and 12 Juno 1731, 62. ‘ A 
Modest Propnsol for preventing the Chil¬ 
dren of the Poor iinm being a Burden to 
their Parents or Country, and for making 
them beneficial to the Publiok,'Dublin, 1729, 
8yo. 63. 'The Grand Question debated 
whether Hamilton’s Bawn should be turned 
into a Barrack or a Maltbouse,’ 1729, 
a. sb, fol. (also as ‘A Soldier and a Scholar ’ 
in 1782, 4lo), 64, ‘ The Journal of a 

Modem La^... by tlie Author of “ Oade- 
nns and Vanessa,” Dublin, 1729, 8vo, 
65. ‘ Libel on Dr. D—ny and a certain great 
Lord,’&c,, Dublin, 1730, also as 'Satire on Dr. 
D—ny,’ &c. 86. ‘ Vindication of his Ex— 
the Lord L—t fiom the chowe of favouring 
none but Toryss, High OhuTChmen anq 
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Jacobites,' by the Rev. D. S., London, 1730, 
8 vo. 67. ‘ An Exodlent new Ballad; or 
the True En—sh D—n to be hanged for a 
E—^pe,’ 1780, 8 . sh. fol. 68 . ‘ A Scheme 
for maldng Bjeligioln and the C[lerg]y use¬ 
ful,’ 1781, 8 vo. 69. ‘Infallible Scheme to 
pay the Public Debt of the Nation in Six 
Months; humbly offered to the Considera¬ 
tion of the present Parliament, by D—n 
S—^T,,’ 1731, 8 vo. 70. ‘ The Memoirs of 
Captain John Creighton, •written by him¬ 
self’ (edited with a preface by Swift), 1731. 
71. ‘Advantages proposed for repealing the 
Sacramental Test, impartially considered,’ 
&e., I^jndon, 1783,8vo. 72. ‘ Queriesrelatiug 
to the Sacramental Test,' 1732 (‘Works’ 
of 1736). 73. ‘ Considerations on two Bills 
sent down from the House of Lords, &o., 
by Dr. S.,’ Dublin, 1732, 8 yo. _ 74. ‘The 
Lady’s Dressing-room, to which is added a 
Poem on cutting down the old Thorn at 
Market Hill, by the Rev. Dr. S—^T.,'Dublin, 
1733, 8 vu. 76. ‘Some lleosons against the 
Bin for settling the l^the of Hemp, Flax, &o., 
by a Modus,’ 1733. 76. ‘ The Presbyterians' 
Plea of Merit . . . examined,’ Dublin, 
1783, 8 vo (to the second edition was added a 
‘ Narrative of.,. Attempts... for a Repeal of 
the Sacramental Test,’_ published in the 
‘Correspondent,’nperiodieal). 77. ‘A Serious 
and Useful Scheme to make an Hospital fur 
Incurables of Universal Beneht, with Peti¬ 
tion of Footmen in and about Dublin,' sm. 
1733,13mo. 78. ‘ On Poetry: a Bapsody ’ [mb] 
London, 1733,8vo. 79. ‘ A beautiful young 
Nymph going to Bed,’ by Dr. S-T., 1734,4to. 
80. ‘The Works of J. S., D.D., D.S.P.D.,' 
4vol6.1736. This is Faulkner's edition, and 
was revised by the author, although he com- 

f laiaed of the publication (see Obbbbt, p.79). 
t was reprinted with two additional volumes, 
also seen by the author, in 1788, and other 
volumes of Miscellanies and Letters, making 
it a set of sixteen in all, were added up to 
1707. 81. ‘Poetical Works,’ London, 1736, 
ISmo. 82. ‘ AProposal for giving Badges to 
the Beggars in all the Parishes of Dublin,’ 
London, 1737, 4to. 83. ‘Acomplete Col¬ 
lection of genteel and ingenious Conversation, 
according to themostpoliteMode andMethod 
now used at Court, and in the best Com¬ 
panies of England, in three Dialogues. By 
SimonWag8tafi’,’London,1788,8vo. 84.‘The 
Beast’s Confession'to the Priest, on observing 
ho w most Men mistake their Talents, by J. S,, 
D.S.F.,’London, 1738,8vo. 86. ‘Imitation of 
the Sixth Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace,’ London, 1738, fcl. 86. ‘ Verses on 
the Death of Dean Swift, -written by himself 
in 1731,’ Dublin, 1739, 8vo, A spurious 
yprsipp of this appeai’ed in 1733 as 'Life 


and genuine Character of Dr. Swift,’ Jtc. An 
edition was published in London by Dr. 'W 
Kling (1686-1763) [q. v.] in 1739, with omis! 
siona of which Swift complained. 87. ‘Let 
ters to and from Dean Swift from 1714 t» 
1738,’ with ‘Free Thoughts’ (see below) 
appeared in 1741 as a seventh volume of 
Faulkner’s edition of Swift’s ‘ Works,' and 
was published in London in 4to as ‘Dean 
Swift’s Literary Correspondeuoe for Twenty- 
four Years’ (for the circumatonces see M;. 
Elwin’s Introduction to Pope’s ‘WotIb’ 
vol. i.) 88 . ‘ Some Free Thoughts upon the 
present State of AJhirs,’ by the Author of 
‘ QulUver’e Travels’ (written in 1714), Lon¬ 
don, 1741, 8 vo. 89. Three Sermons; ‘On 
Mutual Subjection,’ ‘On the Coiiscience,’ 
‘ On the TriniW,’London, 1744,4to. 90. ‘ The 
DiHiculty of Knowing Oneself’ (a sermon), 
London, 1745. 01. ‘Directions to Servants 
in general,’ London, 1715, Bvo. 93.' Story 
of the Injured Lady, being a true Picture of 
Sootob_Perfidy, Irish Poverty, and EngM 
Partiality,’ with letters and poems, London, 
1746, 8 vo. 98. ‘ History of the last Pour 
Years of the Queen,’ published without the 
editor’s name by Charles Lucas, M.D. (1718- 
1771) [q. V.], London, 1758, 8 vo. (The 
authenticity of this has been disputed, bnt 
seems to be ronclusively ustablished. See 
OiuiK, Aiip. iii.) 

A oolleotive edition of Swift’s ‘Worte,’ 
in 13 Yols. 8 vo. edited by Hawkesworth, ap¬ 
peared in 1766. Tbe thirteenth and fou^ 
teenth volumes wore added by Bowyet in 
1762, and the fifteenth and sixteenth hy 
Deane Swift in 1765. Tliree volumes of cor¬ 
respondence were added hy Hawkesworth 
in 1766, and three by Duane Swift in 1767. 
These beoame volumes xviii. to xxiii., when 
J. Nichols added a seventeenth volume, 
containing an index to the whole, in 1776, 
Nichols anerwards added two morevolumea 
in 1778 and 1779. This edition was alao 
pnhlished in 4to and in ISmo. An edition 
in seventeen volumos 8 vo, edited by T, She¬ 
ridan, appeared in 1785. In 1801 J ,Nichols 
edited an edition in mnotecn volumes 8 ro, 
which was ipprinted in twenty-four small 8 vo 
volumes in 1804, and in nineteen 8 vo volumes 
in 1808. Malone contributed to the 1803 
edition (see NioaoLS’S IlhiatmUtm of Hit' 
raiure, v. 891-7). In 1814 appeared the 
edition in nineteen volumes by Scott, •which 
was again published in 1824. An edition 
hy Thomas Roacoe, 2 vols. royal 8 vo, appesred 
in 1849, and has been reprinted. An edition 
of ‘ Swift’s Prose Works ’ appeared in ‘ Bqhn's 
Standard Library' (12 vols. 1897-1908): 
tbe second volume (1897) contains tbe first 
accurate version or the ' Joamo) to Stella.’ 
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fTha original authorities for Swift’s life are 
^isfly Lord Orrery’s Heniarks on the Life and 
■ffritings of Jonathan Swift, 17ol i Dr. Delany’s 
/snonymous) Observations upon Lord Orrery’s 
Semarks, 1764; Deane Swift’s Essay upon the 
Life. . .of Swift, 1766, and Thomas Sherid.Ln’8 
Life,1783. Delany, who knew Sivift from about 
1718, is the most trustworthy and judiciona. 
Orrery, bom in 1707, knew Swift from only 
about 1731, and is pompous and weak. Dsane 
Swift [see under Swifi', THEaFH]T.tis] had access 
to some sources of information, though, as ha was 
born in 1707 and did not live in Ireland till 
1738, he knew little of Swift personally. Sheri¬ 
dan also settled in Ireland in 1788 only, but hud 
information from his fathor, Swift's intimate 
friend, and from othors of the circle. Sn-ift's 
own writings, however, give the fallsst inibrnia- 
tion. His frigment of autobiography, first pub¬ 
lish^ by Dsane Swift, is now in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and is published in 
Eomter’s life, with corrections from another copy. 
The later letters, forming the Journal to Stella, 
first appeared in the three volniues of correspon¬ 
dence edited by Hawkeswoith; the originals of 
this part are in the British Museum; the earlier 
letters first appeared in the three volumes of 
correspondence edited by Deane Swift. Only 
the firet of these letters is preserved. Eorster 
gives a collation of the letters preserved, from 
wWh it appears that both editors took consider¬ 
able liberty with the text (Eonsiun, J/i/e of 
,^j/i,pp. 403-69^. IIawkeswortb’8life(1766) fol¬ 
lowed the authorities noticed above. A copy in 
Forster Library has mannscript annotations by 
Dr. John Lyon (1702-1790) [q. v.] of some im¬ 
portance. in the samn library are other mann- 
scripts collected by Forster, inclnding a series 
of letters from Swift to Hnightley Ohetwode, 
published by Dr. fiirkbeck Hill in the Atlantio 
Monthly in 1896. Dr. Johnson's life in the Lives 
of the Posts refers his readers to Hawkosworth, 
and is both perfnuctory and prqjudiced. An In- 

2 niiy into the Life of Dean Swift, prefixed to the 
literary Belies of Cl, Monck Berkeley [q. v.], is 
only important for the marriage stoiy. An 
Essay on the earlier part of Swift's life, 1808, 
by Dr. Barrett, collects some facts from the 
Trinity College records, and prints some rubbish 
attributed to Swift. The life by Scott in 1814, 
though otherwise agreeable and judioious, is not 
vary critical. Scott received some fresh anec¬ 
dotes from Theophilus, the son of Deane Swift, 
and a few others. The correspondence with 
Vanessa, already need by Sheridan, was first fully 
published in Scott’s edition. The ponderous 
History of St. Patrick’s (1819), by WiUiam Monok 
Mason, contains a very elaborate life of Swift, 
with many documents and bibliographical re- < 
ferences. In 1876 John Forster published the ' 
first volume of a Life of Swift (1667-1711), but i 
his death prevented its continuation. The life | 
by Mr. (now Sir) Henry Craik (1 vol. 8vo, | 
1886) is the fhllest and most careful. Anae- \ 
ilptes of Swift are given in many books, and | 


generally become more detailed and circum¬ 
stantial as they are further from their source. 
Among them may be mentioned Spence’s Anec¬ 
dotes; the Memoirs of LmtitiaPilkington [q.v.]; 
Swiftiana, a worthless collection by C. H. Wuson, 
2 vols. 12mo, 1804; and Mrs. Delany’s Autobio¬ 
graphy and Correspondence, ed. Lady Llanover, 
Ist and 2nd ser. 1861-2, passim. Sae also The 
Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life, by W. B, 
Wilde. 1849, 8vo; Lecky's Leaders of Public 
Opinion (revised for the edition of Swift’s Works, 
12 vols. 1897-1908); Mr. Churton Collins’s 
Jonatlian Swift, a Biographical and Critical 
Study, 1893.] L. S. 

SWIFT, EOBEET (1634 P-1699), chan¬ 
cellor of Durham, bom at Botherham about 
1534, belonged to a Yorkshire family settled 
there (_Teitamenta JBboraeensia, v. 196-7). 
A member of it, Eohert Swift, was steward 
to Francis Talbot, fifth earl of Shrewsbury 
[q. V.] (Lomu, lllnsti-atiam, i. 233-9), and 
another Eobert (1668-1626), high sheriff of 
Yorkshire, was father of Bamham Swift (d. 
1634), who in 1027 was created Viscount 
Carlingford, an Irish peerage which became 
oxtinct on his death. His daughter Mary 
became the wife of Eobert Feilding, ‘Beau 
Fetlding’ [q. v.] Dean Swift was said to be 
descended from, the same Ihmily (Httntbb, 
Mallamihirf, ed. Gatty, pp. 368-6; Htraa-isB, 
South Yorkshire, i.204r^ j G. E. 0 [okatnb]’8 
Complete Feerage, ii. 148). 

Swift was, by command of the royal visi¬ 
tors, admitted on 4 July 1640 a scholsa' of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, on Eipling- 
ham’s foundation. lie proceeded B.A. m 
1662-3, and on 26 Hai'ch following was ad¬ 
mitted a fellow on the Lady margaret’s 
foundation. On Mary’s accession he left 
England, and while abroad is said to have 

t raduated LL.B. at Louvain, the expense 
eing paid by some English merchants re¬ 
sident at Antwerp (memorial inscriptioiO. 
He relumed after Mary’s death, pind in 1661 
became spiritual chancelbr of Durham. On 
28 Mavoh 1662 he was collated to the first 
stall in Durham Cathedral (Lb Npvb, iii, 808), 
and in the following year was appointed 
rector of Sedgofield, though he was not or¬ 
dained deacon until 6 Oot. 1663, He resigned 
the chancelloishm in 1677. On 12 May 
1696 he endowed the school at Sedgefleld 
founded by Tobie or Tobias MatthewTq.v.], 
bishop of Durham^ with a cotehouss vst che 
benefit of such children as were unable ‘to 
pay for their sohool hire’ (Spbtbbs, DurJum, 
lii. 419). In 1699 he was placed on a com¬ 
mission for the suppression of heresy (Etmeb, 
xyi. 886). He died in that year, and was 
buried in Durham Cathedral, an inscription 
to his momoryi being placed on his tomb,, 

e2 
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Ills wife Anne, daughter of Tliomna Laver 
[q. V.], is said to have been the first clorgy- 
luan’s wife who set foot in the college of 
Durham. She survived him, and bequeathed 
tiZ. to Sedgefleld school and lOZ. to St. John's 
College. 

Swift’s manuscript commonplace booh is 
now in the library of the dean and chapter 
at Durham. Many ecclesiastical documents 
drawn up by him, including an account of 
the proceedings in the consistory court while 
he was chancellor, were printed in ‘ Extracts 
. . . from the Courts of Durham’ (Surtees 
Soc.), 1846, and in the 'injuuefions. . .of 
Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham' (Surtees 
Soc.), 1850. 

[Author! ties cited; Pillrington’s Worlcs (Parker 
Soc ), p. xii; Rutebinson’s Durham, ii. 221, 
827-8, iii. 00; Baker’s .St. John's Coll,, eit. 
M.iyor,i. 149, 161, 248,280; Addit. MS. 24436, 
1'. 85 b; Cooper's Atheno! Ciuitabr. ii. 281, 661.1 

A. F. P. 

SWIFT, THEOPEILUS (1740-1815), 
Irish writer, born, probably in Ilertfordshiru, 
in 1746, was son of Deane Swift of Dublin, 
by his wife, daughter of Mrs. Martha White¬ 
way, his cousin. Both father and mother 
were cousins of Dr. Jonathan Swift [q. v.l 

The father, Dnairn Swift (1707-1788), 
son of Deane Swift (d, 1713) ‘of Reper’s 
Rest, near Dublin,Ireland, gent.,’ and grand¬ 
son of Godwin Swift (uncle of Dr. .Tnnatban 
Swift), matriculated from St. Mary Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, on 10 Oct. 1734, and graduated B.A. 
in 1736. The name Duane came from his 

S eat-grandfather, Admiral Richard Deane 
, V.] His cousin, the dean of St, Patrick’s, 
commended him to Pope in 1739, having 
been assured of his good name at Oxford by 
Principal AVilliam King [q. yj He enjoyed 
the small 'paternal estate’ of the llwifts 
at Goodrich in Hertfordshire, and died at 
Worcester on 12 July 1783. Deane Swift 
is remembered for his publication in 1765 of 
‘An Essay upon the Life, 'Writings, aiul 
Character of Dr. Jonathan Swift, int erspei-scd 
with soma Animadversions upon tho Re¬ 
marks of a late critical author [the Earl of 
Orrery],’ London, 8vo; he was also respon¬ 
sible for vols. XV. xvi. xxi, xxii. and xxiii. 
in the large octavo edition of Swift’s‘Works’ 
(ed, John Hawkesworth, 1769), containing 
the hulk of Swift’s correspondence; and he 
rendered valuable aid to K'ichols in his edi¬ 
tion of Swift’s ‘ Works.’ From his mother- 
in-law, Mrs, Whiteway, Deane Swift ob¬ 
tained forty of the letters of the ‘ Journal 
to Stella,’ whioli he edited; tho original 
manuscripts arc now lost. 

Tlicophilus was educated at Oxford, ma- 
tfjpulating St, hlary llg,ll pi^ 24 March 


1763,andgraduatingB.A.in 1767. Ilewaj 
called to the bar ot tbe Middle Temple ia 
1774, and, after practising for a few years 
settled in Ireland on inheriting some pro! 
petty in Limerick by the death of his father 
m 1783. lie lived in Dublin, where his 
eccentric opinions and habits attracted at. 
tention. In 1789 some hostile remarks oa 
Colonel Charles Lennox (afterwards fourth 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox) [q. yi 
in a pamphlet on Lennox’s duel with the 
Dnke of York, led to a duel between Swift 
and Lennox, which took place m a field near 
the_ Uxbridge Road, London, on 3 Jnly, 
Swift, who was wounded, issued ‘A Letter 
to tbe King on the Conduct of Colonel 
Lennox,’ 1789. ITe had subsequently some 
unpleasant controversies with tho follows 
of Trinity College, Dublin, wiioin he abused 
because his son Denne, a student there, 'the 
cleverest lad in all Ireland,’ had not been 
awarded anv distinctions at his examinations, 
In his ' Anunadvovbions on tlie Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin’ (179-1), ho charged 
some of the fellows with having broken the 
rule which prohibited thorn from marrying, 
lie was prosecuted for libel and was son. 
tencedtotwolve months’imprisonment, while 
one of bis adverburies, the Rev. Dr. Bn^ 
row('s, was sontenuod to six moni hs’ imprison. 
ment fur libelling him, Rwift also had an 
angry corrcspoiulence, wliicli was puhlislisd 
in 1811, with the Rev. Dr. Dobbin, whose 
daughter, after accepting liis oil'er of ma^ 
riage, bad broken her promiso. Swift died 
in 1816 in Dublin. His works arc t 1. ‘ Tlie 
Gamblers.’a poem (ouon.), 1777. 2. ‘Tlie 

Temple of Folly,’ in four cantos/ijondon, 4to, 
1787. 3. ‘ Poetical Address to His Mqjealy,’ 
4to, 1788. 4. ‘Tim Female Parliament,’a 
poem,4to, 178‘J. 6 . ‘The Monster at Large,' 
8 vo, 1791. 6 . ‘ An Essay on Rime ’ (‘ Trans* 
actions of Royal Irish Academy'), 1801, 
7. ‘ UoiTi'spondence with the Rev. Dr. Dobbin,’ 
8 vo, 1811. Theophilns gave a few anecdotes 
to Bir Walter Bcott for his ‘Life ’ of Swift. 

[Kichois’a Lit. Anecd. iii. 181, v. 887-91; 
Scott’s 'Works of Swift, i, 498 ; Moore'e Diary, 
i. 37-8; Qont. Mag. 1803 i. 100; Foatfir’s Alumiii 
Oxon.; Richola’a Herald and Gonsaiogist, rii, 
660; O’Donogliufi'a Poota of Ireland.] 

D. J. O’D. 

S'WINBURNB, HENRY (1660 P-1(J23), 
occlebiastical lawyer, born at York about 
1660, Wtts son of Thomas Swinburne of that 
city, and his wife Alison, daughter of one 
‘Dalynaon’ (Paveb, JPedigrees (ff Families of 
York, p. 20), The family was widely siiread 
in NorSiumhei'land, Durham, oud Yorkshire, 
and from a colliiterivl branoh is descended 
the presept baronet of Oopheaton (SijktbbS| 
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i}urham, ii. 278-9; Bueki!, Peerage and l}a~ 
ronetof/e, 1806). Ilenry was educated at tlie 
free scliool at York, and then sent when six¬ 
teen years old to Hart Hall, Oxford, where 
he jnatrioulated on 17 Deo. 1676 {Oxford 
Vniv.lieg.TX. ii. 71). He afterwards migrated 
to Broadgates Hall (afterwards Pembroke 
C(illege), whence he graduated D.C.L. at 
fome uncertain date (M tCLUAim, Hist, qf 
Pembroke Coll. 1897, pp. 92-3). He dis¬ 
qualified him.self for a fellowship by marry¬ 
ing while at Oxford Ellen, daugliter of Bar¬ 
tholomew Lant of that city, and retired to 
York, where he commenced practice in the 
ecclesiastical court as aproctOT, Ileeventually 
became commissary of the exchequer and 
judge of the coneistory court at York. lie 
died in 1623, and was buried in York min¬ 
ster, whore a handsome monument bearing 
an inscription to his memory was erected. 
An engraving from a plate presented by Sir 
John Swinburne, hart., of Capheatnn, isgiven 
in Drake’s ‘ Eboraeum,' 1736, p. 377. Swin¬ 
burne's will, dated 20 May 1023, with a 
codicil dated 16 J uly, was proved on 24 June 
1621. 'Ihe name of Swiubunio's second wife 
was Margaret. She survived him, wiUi a 
son Tobioa, to whom Swinhurno left his 
house in Y'ork, and who hecamo an advocate 
nf Doctors’ Commons (Eos'ccit, .dhtmnt 0.ion, 
1600-17U, p. 1448). 

Swinburne was author of two hooks on 
ecclesiastical law, which arc important from 
their intrinsic merit, and from being the first 
written in England on their rospeotivo sub¬ 
jects. They are: 1. 'ABriefo Treatise of 
Tebtamcnls and last'Willes. . .’Loudon, 4to, 
16'JO (the colophon bears date 1691), Another 
edition appeared in 1611, and a third, ‘ newly 
corrected and augmeiilcd,’ in 1633. Luter 
editions wore issued in 1635, 1610, 1677, 
1678, 1728, and 1743. A ‘ seventh’ edition 
was prepared for ])re8a by John Josoph 
Powell [q. V.] and .fames Wake, and pub¬ 
lished in 3 vdls. 1803, 8vo. 2. • A Treatise 
of Spousals or Matrimonial Contracts... by 
the lute Eamous and Learned Mr. Ilenry 
Swinburne. . .' London, l(i86, 4to; another 
edition, 1711,4to, In the prefnee it is stilt ed 
that Swinburne oonlemplatud n work on 
tithes, which he did not live to cumpicto. 

[Works in Brit.Mus.Library; "Wood's Athenai 
Oxun. ed. Bliss, ii. 289; Poster's Alumui Oxon. 
1500-1714; Yorksbiro Arcbecol. Journ. i. 202, 
vii. i54.] A. F. P, 

SWINBUENE, HENRY (1743-1803), 
traveller, born, at Bristol on 8 J ul^ 1748, 
was the fourth son of Sir John Swinburne 
of Gapheatou,Noi'thumbeilaud, third baronet. 
Bind bead of an old Roman catholic family, 
who moTi'ied on 20 July 1731 Mary, only 


daughter of Edward BediugPeld, and grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Ilenry Bedingfeld of 0.x- 
burgh, Norfolk, Ilis father died in January 
1744-6, and his mother died at York on 
7 Feb. 1761. Henry was educated at Scorton 
ecbool, near Catterick, Yorkshire, and was 
then sent to the monastic seminary of La- 
colle in Franco, He afterwards studied at 
Paris, Bordeaux, and in the Royal Academy 
at Turin, devoting special attention to lite¬ 
rature and art. 

The death at Paris on 1 Feb. 1763 of his 
eldest brother, who had in the previous year 
devised to him a small estate at Hamsterley 
in Durham and on annuity, combined with 
his patrimony, placed him in independent 
circumstances, lie proceeded to Italy, where 
he carefully examined the pictures, statues, 
and antiquarian relics at Turin, Genoa, and 
Florence, and learnt the language of the 
country. On his way back to his native 
land he met at Paris Martha, daughter of 
John Baker of Chichester, solicitor to the 
Leeivard islands, a young lady with a good 
fortune, who was being educated at a con¬ 
vent of Ursulino nuns. They were married 
at Aix-la-Gliapelle on 24 March 1707. 

The young couple then settled at Ham- 
sterlcy, where the husband laid out the estate 
‘with a painter's eye.’ After a few years 
they tired of life spent among country simires 
and their wives, ond went abroad. Hiey 
passed the autumn of 1774 and the follow¬ 
ing months until September 1776 at Bof- 
doaux, and then vibilcu the Pyrenees. There 
Swinburne left his wife, and, in the company 
of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, travelled through 
Spain, returning to Bayonno in June 1776. 
The manuscript descriptive of his journey 
was sent to England, and committed to the 
editorial care of Dr. iSamuol Henley [q. v.] 
It wos published in 1779 as ‘ Travels through 
Spain, 1775 and 1776,' and was illustrated 
with many excellent and accurate drawings, 
taken on the ^ot, of Itoman and Moorish 
architecture. In 1787 it was reprinted in 
two octavo volumes, and in the same year a 
French translation by J. B. De la Botde 
came out nt Paris. Abridgments, with en¬ 
gravings from some additional drawings by 
Bwinbiirno, a])peared in 1806 and 1810. 
Swinburne was the first to make known in 
this cotinlry' the arts and monuincuts of the 
ancien t inhabitants of Spain.’ His ‘ Travels ’ 
are often cited by Gibbon {Deoline and Fall, 
ebaps. ix. and x.) 

Immediately on his return to Bayonne in 
June 1776 Swinburne, with his family, 
travelled to Marsoilles, and a supplementary 
volume describing ihe expedition was issued 
in 1787. They then proceeded by sea to 
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Naples, and travelled in the two Sicilies, 
where they stayed for 1777 and 1778, and 
for the early months of 1779. Their ratuin 
to England was hy Vienna, Erankfort, and 
BmssSls, and they arrived in London in July 
1779, hut after a few months in England 
passed once more through Erance to Italy. 
Their stay in that country was from March 
to July 1780, and they stopped from, that 
month to the following November in Vienna, 
As lovers of antiquity and Eoman catholics 
in religion, they formed acquaintance with 
the chief literati in each country, and re¬ 
ceived many compliments from the catho¬ 
lic sovereigns. At Vienna Maria Theresa 
conferred on Mrs. Swinburne the female 
order of 'La Oroix ifitoiUe,’ and the Em¬ 
peror Joseph stood godfather to their son 
of that name. They were in Brussels from 
Eebruary to June 1781, and again crossed to 
England. 

The first volume of Swinburne’s ‘ Travels 
in the two Sicilies, 1777-1780,’ was pub¬ 
lished in 1783, and the second came out in 
1786, and the plates in both volumes were 
ot great excellence. Swinburne’s drawings 
were faithful to fact and elegant in design. 
A second edition appeared in 1790; a French 
translation of them by La Borde was issued 
at Paris in 1786, and In the same year a Ger¬ 
man translation byJ. R. Eorster was pub¬ 
lished at Hamburg, At a later date La 
Bordetronslaiedthe supplementary ‘Journey 
from Bayonne to Marseilles.’ 

Hannah Moro met Swinburne in Lon¬ 
don society in May 1783, and described 
him as ‘ a little genteel young man. Ho is 
modest and agreeable; not wise and heavy, 
like his books’ (Roberts, Ifarmah iifore, i. 
S82L By this time his wife’s property in 
the west Indies had been 'devastated and 
utterly laid waste by the French and Ooi'ibs.’ 
Having obtained letters of introduction to 
the French court from Vienna, he proceeded 
to Paris (1783), and through Marie-An- 
toinette’s influence obtained ' a grant of aU 
the uncultivated crown lands in the island 
of St. Vineentj' valued at 30,0001. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1786 Pitt offered half tliat sum for 
it, and on receiving a refusal passed through 
parliament a bill to impose heavy taxation 
upon the unproductive lands in all the West 
Indian islands. Swinburne then parted 
with his interest for 6,6001. From September 
1786 to' June 1788 Swinbmme was again 
in Paris, and high in favour with Marie- 
Antoinette, who directed that his eldest son 
should he enrolled among the royal pages, 
and placed under the especial care of the 
Prince do Lambusc. Swinburne’s last years 
ifreie cbnded by misfortune. His eldest 


dabghter, Mary Frances, married on 7 
1793 Paul Benfield [q.vj, when magnificat 
settlements were made for her, but that ad¬ 
venturer’s wealth crumbled oway as tapidlj 
as it grew, and Swinburne was involved ii 
the ruin. His oldest son perished in a stotm 
on his way to Jamaica iu 1800, 

In the meantime Swinburne was sent to 
Paris in September 1796 as coinmissionet 
to negotiate an exchange of prisoners with 
France, but, in consequence of diffioiiltiej 
arising from the capture by the French of 
Sir Sidney Smith, was unsuccessful, and in 
December 1797 was recalled to England. 
In December 1801 be wont out to the lucra¬ 
tive post of vonduc-mastor in the newly 
ceded settlement of Trinidad, and also u 
commissioner to deliver up the Danish West 
Indian islands to a Danish official, when he 
acquitted himself so well that the Biitish 
merchants made him a handsome gift, and 
the king of Denmark presented his widow 
with 2,000d. He died from a smietroke at 
Trinidad on 1 April 1803, and was buried at 
San Juan, where nis friend, Sir Ralph Wood¬ 
ford, raised a monument to hie memory. He 
had issue four sons and six daughters. His 
library was sold by Leigh & Sotheby in 
1802^ but the chief articles wore bought in 
by luB brother. 

A portrait, painted by Richard Oosway, 
was en^aved by Mariano Bovi in 1780 ns a 
frontispiece to the ‘ .Toumoy from Bayonno' 
0787), and reproduced for ‘ The Courts of 
jSurope’(1841). Another reproduction wai 
made at Augsburg. A diiteront portrait, 
engraved by W, Angus, possibly from that 
painted by T. Seaton, whicliiu 1807 belong'd 
to the family (Cat. Third Loan Rvhib. Ko, 
165), is in the ‘ European Magazine ’ (178.1). 
His wife’s portrait, by Cosway, was also on- 
graved hy Bovi in 1786. 

There were published in 1841, under ths 
very inefficient editorship of Charles White, 
two volumes entitled ‘The Courts of Europe 
at the clasp of the Inet Century,’ which 
consisted of the letters of Henry Swinburne, 
mostly on foreign life (doling from Mutch 
1774, and chiolly addrossod to bis brother, 
Sir Edward Swinburne); many of the anec¬ 
dotes and statements must bo read with 
caution (Quarterly JRewew, Ixviii. 146-70). 
They were reprinted in 1896. The copy of 
the original edition in the library of John 
Forster at the South Kensington Museum 
has, at the end of the fiirst volume, maun- 
script notes for a new edition. Many ex¬ 
tracts from this work are given byPhilin'Ste 
Ohasles in Ms ‘Etudes sur la Littfirature da 
I’Angloterre ’ (pp. 67-74), hy Albert Bahsnn 
in«Voyageurs en France’ (pp. 861-6), and 
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by Bateau in 'La Frimce et Paris sous lo 
Diiectoire' (pp. 261-99). 

[Gent. Mag. 1793 ii. 861,1803 i. 479; NiohoWa 
lUustr. of L>t. iU. 769, tu. 641; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. viii. 640, ix, 167; Surtees’s Durham, ii. 
290: Biogr. Dnir. now edit.; Didot’s Nonrelle 
Biogr. Dniv.; Burke’s Peerage; European Mag. 
1786, ii. 243; Hodgson’s Northumberland, i. pt. 
ii. 233.) 'W. P. C. 

S^WINDEN, HENEY (1716-1772), an¬ 
tiquary, bom in 1716, was a schoolmaster and 
afterwards a laad-suiyeyor at Great Yar¬ 
mouth, Norfolk, where he became an inti¬ 
mate friend of John Ives [q. v.] His anti¬ 
quarian tastes led him to spend twentjr years 
m collecting material for a history of Yar¬ 
mouth, in 'v^ich he was assisted both with 
money and material by his friend. It was 
a laborious compilation replete with docu¬ 
ments, but is not exhaustive and has no 
literary value. He died while the last sheet 
was in the press, on 11 .Tan. 1772, and the 
work was brouglit out by Ives for the bene¬ 
fit of Swinden’s widow. Ives also ercoted a 
mural tablet in St. Nicholas Ohurch, Yar¬ 
mouth, to Swinden’s memory. 

Besides the ' History and Antiquities of 
the Ancient Burgh of Groat Yarmoutlj,’ 
Norwich, 1772, 4to, Swinden published in 
1768 a broadsheet showing all the oiEcere of 
Yarmouth at tlie time, and giving other 
topographical information. This is extremely 
scarce, a copy of the original edition being 
tbo property of the town council. It was 
reprinted in 18G3. A map or plan of the 
town by him was also published in 1779. 

[Blomofisld's Norfolk, zi. 393; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. v. 63, 176; Nichols’s Lit. 
^ecd. iii. 198, ix. 428; Benss’s Reg. of Living 
Authors; Addit. MS. 23013, a volume of Swin¬ 
den’s manuscript collections, formerly tho pro¬ 
perty of Dawson Turner, esq.; Brit, Mus. Cat,, 
books amt maps; Dawson Turner’s Sepnlchial 
Remimsconcos, 1848, p, 81Nall’s GreatYar- 
montb, 1866, p. 9.] C. P. S. 

SWINDEN, TOBIAS (d. 1719), divine, 
was probably the son of Tobias Swinden, ap¬ 
point a canon of York in 1660 (Ln Nbvb, 
Fasti, iii. 226). He was admitted to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, as a pensioner, on 3 Doc. 
1674, graduating B.A, in 1678 and K.A. in 
1682. He was appointed rector of Ouxton 
in Kent on 6 July 1688, and on IS April 
1689 became vicar of Shorne in tho same 
county. He died in 1719. Of his three sons, 
Tobias (d, 1764), of Queens’ College, 0am- 
hri^e, was vicax of Lamherhurst and rector 
of Jungsdown in Kent; and Samuel Francis 
(A 1764) of University College, Oxford, was 
rector of Stifford in Essex, end master of the 


academy of Greenwich, where James Wolfe 
(afterwards general) [q. v.] and John Jervis 
(aftmrwards Earl St. Vincent) [q. r.] were 
his pupils. 

Swinden was the author of 'An Enquiiy 
into the Nature and Place of Hell,’ London, 
1714,8vo j 2nd edit 1727, which was trans¬ 
lated into French in 1728 by Jean Bion, 
minister of the English church at Amster¬ 
dam; other editions of the translation ap¬ 
peared in 1733 and 1767. 

[Thorpe's Registrum RofTense, p. 770; Gent. 
Mug. 1789 ii. 620; Palin’s Stinoid, 1871, p. 
178; Oradnati Cautabr. 1659-1787, p. 377 ; 
Poster’s Alnmni Oxon. 1609-1714 iv. 1448, 
1716-1886 iv. 1878; Atterbury’s Epistolary 
Corresp. ii. 472; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 80; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 198; Brit, Mus, 
Add. MS. 6820 f. 163.] £. I. 0. 

SWINERCOTE, LAWRENOE (Jl. 
1254), canonist. [&e Soubbooth.] 

SWINESHEAD, RICHARD (>1360), 
mathematician, apparently a native of Glas- 
lonhury, was educated at Merton College, Ox¬ 
ford, the home of many famous mathemati¬ 
cians in the fourteenth century. He was a 
fellow of Mertou College, and took a leading 
part in the riots about the election of a chan- 
ooUor ialSlSCWoop, Ukt.andAntig, i. 448), 
Eventually he left Oxford, and became a Cis¬ 
tercian monk at Swineshead in Lincolnshire. 
Lelond gives his Christian name as Roger, but 
this seems to be a mistake. In some verses 
against monks he is referred to as 

Subtilis Swynshed proles QlaatoniiB, 
Rovera moniicbua bons mmoxice, 

CujuB non periit fama industiiie. 

The following works are attributed to 
Swineshead, but only four (Nos. 1, 4, 8 , and 
12 ) arc known lo be extant: 1 . ‘ Questiones 
super Suntentias,’ ine. ‘ Utrum aliquis in casii 
ox pi-fficepto,' Uriel College MB, xv. f. 286. 
2. 'In Ethica Aristotelis.’ S. 'DeUoelo et 
Mnndo.’ 4, ' Doscriptiones MoUium, or He 
Motu Oceli ot SimiliDus,' Caius College MS. 
(BxBitABn, Cat, MSS. Anglia, ii. No. 994,2). 
6 . 'SuperarteCabalistica.’ 6 .'DeIntenlione 
otRennssioue.’ 7. ‘ Do Divisionibus,' 8 . ‘ De 
In 8 dlubilibns,’inc. 'OircafinmseuTenninum 
ultimum,' Bodleian MS. 2693; this is said to 
have been printed. 9.' Sophismata Logicalia.’ 
10.' Ephemeridss.’ 11. * Mathematics Conten- 
tiones. 12. 'OMculationca Astronomicco’; this 
was several times printed, viz, ‘ Subtilissimi 
Doctorls Anglici Suiset Calculationum liber,’ 
Padua [1485 P], folio;' Suiseth Auglici Opus 
Auieum Calcidationum ex recognitione J. 
Tollentini,’ Pavio, 1498; 'Oolcmator sub- 
tilissimi Ricardi Suiseth AngHoi,’ Venice, 
1620 5 ‘Traclatus Proportionum introduc- 
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torius ad OalcaluioneB SiusscbL,’ by Baa< 
sanus Folittts, appeared at Venice in 1606, 
folio. 

[Bale’s Centuria, vi. 2 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. p. 691 ; 'Wood’s Hist, imd Anliq, Unir. 
Oxford, i. 419, 448; Brodrick’s Memorials of 
Merton College, ]>. 213; Hastner’s Gesehiclita 
der Mathemritik, 1. 60; Graosse's 'fiesor da 
Iiirres, vi, 626; British Mnaoum Catalogues.] 

C. L. K. 

SWINET, GEOKGE (1786P-1814), 
founder of the Swhiey prize and Swiney lec- 
turesliip, born about 1786, was the son of 
"William Swinoy (1760-1820), admiral oftho 
red, and a descendant of Major Matthew 
Swiney (1681-1766), who fought at Gettiii- 
gen. lie was educated at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, whence he graduated M.D. in 1810, 
with a thesis ' Da Iiisania ’ {List of Medical 
Grndmtes, 1807, p. 62). Having vet irod from 
practice, he settled in London, lived a se¬ 
cluded life, was very rarely seen beyond his 
door, and acquired a reputation os an eccen¬ 
tric. Tie spent much of his time latterly in re¬ 
vising Ilia will and framing elaborate dirce- 
tionsfor his funeral. lie died at Grove Street, 
Camden Town, on 21 Jan. 1814, and was at¬ 
tended to the cemetery of St. Martin’s, Pratt 
Street, by an enormous concourse of people, 
attracted by the rumours and o.vaggerations 
which had been circulated by the newspapers. 
About a dozen years before his death Swiney 
had left a parcel with a number of myste¬ 
rious injunctions at the rooms of the Society 
of Art a. "When opened the parcel was found 
to contain a draft of a will in tho society’s 
favour, but as no trace could bo found of tho 
testator the matter was regarded as a }ioa.T. 
After Swiney's death, however, by n codicil 
(dated 14 Nov. 18,36) modifying bis previous 
arraugomenls (under a will dated 27 May 
1831), it wos found tbiit ho had hequuathcd 
5,0001, to the Society of Arts, in order to 
found a quinquennial prize for the best pub¬ 
lished essay upon jurisprudence, the prize to 
he adjudicated jointly by thu iSooiety of Arts 
and the CoUege of Physicians; and 6,000i. 
to tho British Museum to found a lecture¬ 
ship in geology, the lecturer to bo an M.D. 
of Edinburgh. Among tho recipients of tho 
Swiney prize have been Sir Henry James 
Sumner Maine [q. v.] for iiis ‘ Ancient Law ’ 
(1864), Leone Levi [q. v.], and Sir Hohert 
Joseph Phillimore [h. v.] The prize consists 
of a cup valued at 1002. (tire original design 
was executed by Daniel Maclise iu 1840), 
and 1007. (see Journal of Society of Arts, 
80 Nov. 1888; Swiney’s will was proved 
on 6 Eeb. 1844). 

A first cousin of the preceding, General 
Geoegd SwDTDr (1786-1868), colonel com¬ 


mandant of the 10th brigade of the tovii 
ortillery, entered the Honourable Eaatindii 
Company's survico in1802, was present ot tk 
battle ol Doig and commanded the artfllen 
in the first three assaults of Bhurtpore, when 
he was wounded, for which service Lj 
received a medal. lie also commanded tk 
artillery at tho siege and capture of Emaun 
Ghur iu 1810, receiving the thanks of the 
vice-president in council and the commandet- 
in-chief. He evonlually heoome tlip seniot 
oflioer of tlu> royal (Bengal) artillery (Coom, 
J?cy. and May. of Biogr. i. 118). He died at 
Cheltenham on 10 Dec. 1868. His nephew, 
Colonel George Clayton Swiney, entered tli# 
Bengal cavalry in October 1867, was tram- 
ferred to the bth dragoon guards, served in 
the Indian mutiny, and has written ‘Ills- 
toi'icnl Eooords of I ho 32nd (Dube of Corn¬ 
wall’s) Light Infantry,’ 1803. 

[Gpnt.Mdg. 1811, ii, 100; llluhlr. London Newa, 

3 Pel). 1844; priv.ito information.] T. S. 

SWINEY, niVEN MAC (d.l764),pky. 
wright. [See SwiiTJrr.] 

SWINFEN, JOHN (1612-1694), poll- 
ticiau. [See SwrNi'mv.] 

SWINFIELD or SWYNFIELD, III- 
OUAllD i)n {d, 1317), bishop of Ilsreford, 
took his name from tlio village of Swinlielil, 
now callud Bwiiigfield, five miles uotlli n( 
Folkestone in Kent, tthure ho is generally 
supposed to have been horn (IJabtud, Bent, 
iii. 360), His lifelong inlurest iu Kent, and 
the large number of Kentish names among 
his following as bishop of Hereford, atteit 
his abiding attachment to thiscouuty, AVIien 
bishop he 1 1 eld u small o'-! alu at Womenswon Id, 
between Springlloltl and Uanli'rbury. Ilia 
father, Stephen, died at the episcopiu manoi 
of Bosbury, near Lodbiiry, where his moiiu- 
meutal etonc, dated 1282, can still bo seen m 
the parish church ( W nitp, p. evi). iliehnvd's 
brother, also namod Stephen, n layman, was. 
with his sons, n permanent member of tbs 
episcopal hnusehold. Two at least of his 
nephews were bonefioed in tho diocese. One 
of these, Gilbert do Swinfield, became chan¬ 
cellor of Hereford Cathedral on 20 .Tan. 1287, 
and held that oilice until his death In 1209. 
Tho other, Jolm do S winllald, was arclidencoa 
of Shrewsbury in 1289, resigning that pre- 
fenueut to he made treasurer of Hereford in 
1292, which post ho exchanged for the pre- 
centorship in 1294, and was still holding tho 
latter office in 1311, 

Eichard became famous as a preacher and 
for his x)lonsnnt powers of speech (Tiiivnt, 
p. 306, Engl, lilst. Soo.) lib graduated 
doctor of dmnity (Ribjiangpk, Chronica,^, 
103 ;' Woverley Annols ’ in Ann. Monattieit 
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ii. 403), probably at Oxford. In 1203 St 
'liiomas ae Cantelupo [q. v.], ad a strong 
partisan of the baronial party, became chan¬ 
cellor of England, and then, or a little earlier, 
Sninlield entered into his service. For the 
remaining eighteen years of Cantolupe's life 
Swinfield was his chaplain, secretary, agent, 
friend, and constant companion. In 1277 
Cantelupe,then bislum of liereford,presented 
him to a prebend or Tlerefoi-d, and in May 
1279 he was inducted by proxy to another 
stall in the same cathedral. Again, in 1280, 
on the expected deprivation of James of 
AigueblnnMe[seoPJJimopAiotiDnLaNaiiE], 
of the archdeaconry of fflirotvsbuiy, Canto- 
Inpe collated Ilichard to the post rn his ab¬ 
sence, with the proviso ‘ if he can accept it.’ 
Finally both deprivation and appouitinent 
were cancelled. Swinfield had, however, 
already other preferment. Jlefoi'o 1280 ho 
was chancellor of Lincoln, and in 1281 and 
1282 he appears as prebendary of St. Paneras 
in St. Paul's Cathedral and arohdeaenu of 
London (NnwcotJUi, liepert. Mccle». Land, 
i. 60, 647 j Lb Npyp, Fanti Jicel. Awjl, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 320, 423). Despite these ooeupn- 
tions elsewhere, Swinfield remained faithful 
to his ancient master. After Oantelupe’s ex- 
commnnioalion,Swiniioldwithdrewwithhim 
to Normandy, both roturniiig to England in 
1281. In 1582 Swinfield accompanied Unn- 
telupe on his fatal jouvnoy to Italy. He is 
described by Oanteliipo's biographer as ‘ the 
chief manager of liis aifairs, Ins secretary, 
first in authority above the rest, and a pre¬ 
late of groat parts and vivluous conversor 
tion ’ (Acta iSanctorum, October, tom. i.) 
Ho was present when Cantelupe died at 
3Ionte Fiasoono on 23 Aug. 1282, and his 
ious care preserved the hisliop's heart and 
ones, which he brought hack with him to 
England. He deposited the heart with Ed¬ 
mund of Cornwall’s college of canons at 
Aiihridge, while ho buried (he bones at Here¬ 
ford. On 14 May1283 Swinfield ond William 
de Montfort (afterwords dean of St. PauPb) 
took out tho adminlsl ration of Cantolupo's 
estate ae executors (PeOkuasi, Letters, iii. 
1032). 

Before this, on 1 Dec. 1282, the canons of 
Hereford had chosen Swinfield os their new 
bishop, and on 31 Dec. liis clucUon was cou- 
fltmed by Archbishop Veokliam (i3. ii. 198). 
He remained in charge of the diocese for 
thirty-four years. 

Swinfield was a stay-at-home prelate who 
made his weak health an e.xcuse fur non- 
attendance at parliaments and councils, both 
ecclesiastical and lay. He was, however, an 
excellent bishop, administering both the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual concerns of liis rude border' 


diocese with exemplary zeal, tact, and suc¬ 
cess. He ever remained faithful to Cante- 
lupe’s memory. On 6 April 1287 he had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the translation of 
Thomas's bones to a more honourable resting- 
place in the norlh-wpsL transept of his cathe¬ 
dral, which had perhaps been built by him 
for their reception. Moreover he had, as 
Cantelupe’s chief executor, to hear the full 
burden of the wearisome lawsuit brought by 
Peter dc Lnngon against Cantelupe for rein¬ 
statement in his Hereford prebend and 
damages for his ejectment. 'Though per¬ 
sonally innocent of any share in Laugon's 
wrong, he was made by Nicholas IV a chief 
arty to tho suit, and it was not until 
Illy 1200 Ihst a decision was given in 
Langou’s favour. Before this Swinfield wrote 
in April 1200 a strong appeal to Nicholas IV 
ior Canteliipe’s canoniaiition, reciting the 
miracles worked by his relics (Wunn, App. 
No. xxiv. 1). In 1303 Edward I joined 
with Swinfield in urging tlie canonisation 
on Clement V, and Swinfield opened his 
pur.iu freely 1o defray the heavy expenses 
involved iu'lhe application. In 1307 Clement 
appointed a commission to inmiire iiiloCnutc- 
lupe’s olttinis, putting on it liolph Baldock, 
hiehoji ofljniidon, William Durand, bishop of 
Meudo, and Swinfield himself. On 22 Feb. 
Iho bishop of Mends arrived in Loudon, and 
was entertained at the bishop of lloreford’s 
houBo ('Ann. Londiii.’ p. IDO, in Siubbs’s 
C/um. Edicard I and Edtvard II, voJ. i.) 
Nothing, however, come to Swinfield save 
fresh worry and o.tpense, and ho svns three 
years dead before tho canonisation of Ms hero 
had been efieotod. 

Swinfield never shirked the burden in¬ 
volved in taking up the many iniarrels and 
clainiB in which the hol-hoaded Canteliqje 
had involved the diocese. But, though firm 
ill upholding the rights of his church, Sivin- 
field’s penceiiiaking and conciliatory temper 
gradually nrerenme tho dilficiilties that had 
crushed Ciuiteliqie. Despite his fidelity to 
hie predooes'or’e meinoiy, he kept on good 
terms with Canteliipo's enemy Pedriiam (of. 
PiiCXiiAM, Letters, ii. 499). Ho interesled 
himself in carrying out the archbishop's 
schemes of reformation (ib. ii. 600,607). In 
later letters (i6. ii. 631, 636) Peckham urged 
the bishop to follow out his schemes even 
against the king's wishes. In 1286 Swiu- 
fiidd joined with Peckham in condemning 
certom heretics (ib, iii. 921), Suhsequently 
he joined witli Winchelsey in resisting 
Edward I’s extortions. In 1296 he was 
the spokesman of a deputation Tepresentiug 
the clergy which appeared before Edward 
at Oastleaore, Swinfield's speech is described 
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As extremely lucid, but Edward’s only answer 
was, ‘Since you do not keep the homage 
you have sworn to me for your baronies, I 
Will in no wise be bound to you’ (Cotton, 
p. SIS'). Swinfield did not, however, asso¬ 
ciate himself with the subsequent oppo¬ 
sition which linaUy led Winchelsey into 
ruin. 

’With all his tact and pains, Swinfield was 
involved in constant difficulties within his 
diocese, which he vigilantly visited, and took 
much trouble to reform the religious houses, 
llie roll of his expenses incurred daring a 
visitation between Michaelmas 1289 and 
Michaelmas 1200, drawn up by his chaplain, 
Bichard de Kemeseye, has survived, and was 
published with copious illustrations by the 
Rev. John Webb for the Camden Society. It 
depicts Swinfield’s manner of discharging his 
episcopal functions with a copiousness of 
detail that is rare in the history of an obscure 
prelate of the thirteenth century. 

Swinfield was a bountiful patron of learn¬ 
ing, maintaining poor scholars at bis expense 
at Oxford. He was particularly friendly to 
the mendicant friars, and in especial to the 
Franciscans. Amoim his dependents was 
Robert of Leiceator Jsco Lhicdbtbh], who in 
1204 dedicated to his patron his first extant 
Work, ‘Do compoto Ilebreorum aptato ad 
Kalendorium’ (Littm, Grey Friare in Ox¬ 
ford, pp. 168-9). His pfts and benefactions 
to the Minorites have induced Mr. Webb to 
believe that Swinfield was himself a professed 
Franciscan, but his career and appointments 
make this highly improbable. Ho kept the 
episcopal houses and estates and the exten¬ 
sive fortress of Bishop’s Castle in an excel¬ 
lent state of ropair. Ho died at Bosbur^ 
on 16 March 1317, and was buried in lus 
cathedral, where a monument in the wall, 
beneath an arch in tho north wall of tho 
eastern transept, marks the spot. He is re¬ 
presented in episcopal habit with mitre and 
staff, and holding in his hand a model of a 
turreted edifice, which suggests some special 
connection with a restoration or onlargcmcnt 
of his cathedral, the early ‘ decorated ’ por¬ 
tion of which, including the navc-nislo8,the 
north-west transept, the clerestory and 
vaulting of the choir, the eastern transepts, 
in one of which his tomb lies, and the upper 
port of the central tower, may well have 
been erected during his long episcopate. 
Mr. Webb gives the two clauses that remain 
of his testament, in which he left ornaments, 
books, and vestments to his chapel, and 
expressed the hope that his large expenditure 
onhis buildings will exonerate his heir from 
any charge for dilapidations, a request which 
Adam of Orlton [q, v.j, his successor, allowed. 


He is described os a man of notable goodnea 
and holiness {Flores Hist iii. 177). 

[A Boll of the Household Expon&os of kichatd 
de Swinfield, bishop of Horofoid, 1289-00 
edited with abstract, illustrations, &c., by th^ 
Bcv. John 'Webb, includes, besides the roll itself 
numerous extracts from Swinfiold’s Episconii 
Begistor, while Mr. Webb in die iutroductioo 
has put together almost all tliat is knuwa of 
the bishop’s biography; a usoful summary is in 
Phillott’s Hereford, pp. 84-101 ; Godwin, is 
Prscsulibiis, p. 488 (1743); Acta Sanctoruo 
tom. i Oct.; Bisbaugor, Cotton, Chronicles ol 
Edward I and hldwnid TI., Annales Monsstid, 
Bpgistriim Epistolnrum J, Peckham, Flores His- 
toriarum, all in Bolls Ser.; Trivot (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Bymer’s Frederj. (Bccord edit.)] T.j.T. 

SWINFORD, OATnEBlNE (d. 1403), 
mistress of John of Qaunt. [See Simt- 
roMi.] 

SWINNERTON, THOMAS (d. 1664), 
protestant divine, son of Robert SwiiiiiDrtoii, 
came of a Staftbrdshire family, and was hoin 
probably at Rwinnurton in that county. He 
IS said to havo boon oducated at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and perhaps graduated at the 
latter university, B.A. in 1516 and M.A. in 
1610, under tho narno .Tohn Roberts, whicli 
he adopted to scruun himself from persecn- 
lion on account of his heretical opinion!, 
Under that name he published in 1684 a ran 
work, ‘ A mustro of soismntyke Byssho™! 
of Rome | othorwyso naming thomsslueg 
popes I mocha necessaryo to be redds at 
al the Eynges true Subiectes,’ printed by 
Wynkyn do Worde for John Byddell, 
21 March 1634- (Brit. Museum), Tho fust 
part, consisting of a prologue, ‘ describeth 
and settelh forth tlio manors, fassyoiis, and 
usages of popes. . . where in also tho popes 
jiower is brovoly declared, and whether the 
Worde of Qod be suffyeient to our Saluatioa 
or not.’ The second part contains a life of 
Gregory VH, tronslatud from tho Latin nt 
Cardinal Beno; and tho third a life of Jbe 
Emporor Henry I'V, who ‘ was cruelly im¬ 
prisoned and deposed by the moons of tbo 
snydo Gregory.’ 'TIicbo parts soem to havo 
previously been issued soparaloly, and Wood 
mentions on edition of the ‘ TJfe of GregOTy,' 
published in 1638, 4to. But these editions 
do not now soem to ho extant. Bale also 
attributes to Swinnerton two other works, 
‘ De Fapicolarum Snsnrris’ and ‘ De Tropis 
Scripturarum.’ 

Subsequently Swinnerton preached at 
Ipswich and Sandwich, and on Mary’s ac¬ 
cession in 1663 fled to Emden, probably with 
John Laski or & Lasco [q. v.], who became 
pastor there. Swiunertoudledandw&shuiaed 
at Emdeu in 1664;. 
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[Bale’s Script. HI. 1667, ii. 76; Tanner's 
Bibliotheca, p. 701; Ames’s Antiq. ed. Herbert, 
pp. 483, 489; Wood’s Athentc, ed. Bliss, i. 221; 
Soper's AthenffiOantabr.i. 124; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Simms’s Bibliotheca Staffor- 
diensis; Stafford Hist. Collections, rii. 667; 
Wright’s 1/etters relating to Suppression of the 
j^cnasteriss (Caladen Soc.), p. 266.] A. F. P. 

SWINNOOK, GEORGE (1627-1673), 
nonconformist divine, bom at Maidstone in 
Kent in 1627, ■was son of George Swinnock 
of Maidstone, -whose father was mayor of 
the borough. Owing to the death of his 
father, George Swinnock, jun., -was bronght 
lip in the house of his uncle Boberi, a zealous 
puritan. He was educated at Emmanuel 
CoUege, Cambridge, whence he removed on 
7 Oct. 1646 to Jesus Oolloge (Addit. MS. 
6820, f. 162); ho graduated fi.A. in 1647-^ 
and then proceeded to Oxford to oblain pre¬ 
ferment, entering as a commoner at Ma^a- 
len Hall. On 19 Jan. 1618-9 he became 
chaplain at New OoUogc, and on 6 Oct. fol¬ 
lowing ha was made a follow of Ralliol Col¬ 
lege by the parliamentary visitors. Tie was 
incorporaied B.A. on 29 Nov. 1650, and 
graduated M.A. on the next day. In the 
some year he resigned his fellowship, and 
was appointed vicar of Rickmansworth iu 
Hertfordshire. In 1666 he was apnointud to 
St. Leonard’s chapel at Aslnn-Cliuion in 
Buckinghamshire, and on 10 .Tan. 1601 was 
presented to the vicarage of Groat Itimbloin 
the some county by Richard Hampden, to 
whom he wae then chaplain. In the follow¬ 
ing year he was ejected for nonconformity, 
both from St. Ijooimrd's and from Great 
Kimble, ond took up hie abode with the 
Hampden family at Groat llamndun. Upon 
the issue of the Declaration of Indulgcnco 
in 1672 he retired to Maidstone, whero lie 
beoame pastor to a large coiigrogation. lie 
died on 10 Nov. 1673, and was buried in the 
parish church. 

Swinnock was the author of: 1. ‘The 
Door of Salvation Opened,’ Londmi, 1660, 
8vo and 4to; 3rd edit. 1671. 2, ‘The Chris¬ 
tian Man’s Calling,’ Tiondon, 1661-6, 4to. 
3. ' Heaven and Tloll Epitomised,’ London, 
1669, 8vo. 4. 'Tlio TncomparabloncBB of 
God,’London, 1672, 4to. 6. 'Tho Sinner’s 
lest Sentence,’ Loudon, 1676, 8vo. 6.' Life 
of Thomas "Wilson,’ 1672, 8vo. A collective 
^ition of Switmock’s ‘ Works ’ was published 
in 1606, Loudon, 4to, containing Nos. 2 
and 3, as well as several shorter treatises 
and sermons. 

[Wood’s Athenm Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 1001; 
Lipscomb’s History of Buckingimmsbiio, ii. 
94, 348; Olutterbnck’s Hertfordshire, i. 202; 
Cakmy’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, ed. Palmer, 


L 303: Newton’s Hist, of Maidstone, 1741, p, 
182; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Bur¬ 
rows’s Beg. Oxford Itisitation (Camden Soc.).] 

B. I. C. 

SWINNY, OWEN MAO, otherwise 
known as Owen MacS-ivinnt (d. 1764), 
playwright, was horn in Ireland, and came 
to Loudon iu 1706 to manage the Queen’s 
Theatre in the Haymorket, which he leased 
from Sir John Vanbrugh [q. v.] The theatre 
opened under his management on 16 Oct. 
CGenest, Hiit. of Drama and Sfai/e, ii. 367). 
Ho had been promised assistance by Ohris- 
topher Rich [q. v.], patentee of Drury Lane, 
but in the followmg year a quarrel broke ofi 
the connection. Swinny desired to obtain the 
services of OoUey Cibber, whom Rich wished 
to retain in his own company. The affair was 
< erminated by Cibber deciding to throw in his 
lot with Swinny, and, owing to his assistance, 
the season of 1707 proved extremely suc¬ 
cessful. On 31 Dec. the lord chamberlain, 
in tho interest of Rich, ordered that the Hay- 
market should be used for opera only. In May 
1709 Swinny engaged Kioolini, the singur, for 
a period of three years, and at first was so 
fortunate that in one winter, according to 
Cibbei’, he gained * a moderate younger bro¬ 
ther’s fortune.’ OnRich’s eviction from Drury 
Lane by William Oollier in 1700, Swiimy 
was permitted to engage most of tho Drury 
Lauo actors and to perform plays as well as 
operas at tho Haymarket. But Collier in 
1710, finding that this interfered with his 
own success, employed his influence at court 
to bring about a renewal of tho former ar¬ 
rangement, by which the Haymarket Theatre 
was reserved for opera. Ho took over the 
management of thot theatre himself, and 
timisrorrod_ Swimiy,no'w in partnership with 
Cibber, Wilkes, and Doggptt, to Drury Lane 
{ib. ii. 4-11,469). In tho next year Collier, 
having failed at tho opera, brought his court 
inihieuee into play once more, and transferred 
Swinny back to tho Haymarket (ifi. ii. 486). 
Ho found the opera there in a sinking condi¬ 
tion, and by the end of the season he was 
bankrupt and compelled to take refuge abroad. 
After some twenty years’residence in Franco 
and Italy ho returned to England, where he 
obtained a place in the custom-house, and was 
appointed storekeeper at tho king’s mews. 
On 26 Feb. 1736 be had a benefit at Di’ury 
Lane, at which Cibber played for his old 
friend (ib, iii. 448). Swhiny died on 2 Oct. 
1764, considerably over seventy years of age, 
and left his fortune to Mrs. ’Woffington, 

His portrait was engraved fiom life in 
1737 by Peter Van Bleeck, and in 1763 
another, after Van Loo, was exeoutedby John 
Faber, jun,, in mezzotint. 
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He was the author of: 1. ‘ The Quacks, a 
t/omedy,’ London, 1703, 4to, a triiualation 
of MoUfire’s ‘ L’Amour Mfidecin; ’ it was 
altered and brought out as a farce in 1745 
for Mrs. Woffington’s benefit. 2. ‘Ca¬ 
milla, an Opera,’ London, 1700,4to. 3. ‘ Pyr¬ 
rhus and Lometrins,’ London, 1709, 4to; 
translated from the Italian of ScarlattL 

[Gibhor's Apology, rd. Lowo, passim; llikor’a 
Biogr. Dramaticii, i, GOO, ii, 78, iii. 187, 188; 
tirovo’s Diet, of Music, iv. 0; 'I’atlor, No. 00; 
Gent. Mag. 1754, p. 483; l).ivips’.s Dramatic 
Misrcllnnius, i. 232; Bromley’s Cat, of Engr. 
Portraits, p. 303.] E. 1. 0, 

SWINSHED, EICIIAPD (/. 1360), 
matliemalician. [See Swinksuead.] 

SWINT01ir.ALEXANDEIl,LonB Mer- 
STifciTON(lC26P-1700), Scutlishjudgu, second 
son of Sir Alexander Swinton of Swinlon in 
Berwickshire, was born between 1621 and 
1680. Joliu Swinton (1621 P-1070) [q.v.] was 
his elder hrothor. Alexander is first ineni ioned 
as fighting in the battle of AVorcester on 
the sulo of the king, where he was I aken 
jirianner (Douot.vs, JJaro»ttr/e\ Befenco of 
John S. he/ore J’nrliameni, 1061). lie was 
admitted advocate on 27 July 1671. 

Swinlouwasa sualniis iiresbyterion, and 
Ills dissatisfaction witli the govornmonl con¬ 
tinued, and he relinquished his profo'-siou in 
1661 ratlier than take the lust. He was 
restored by the king’s letter of disnunsation 
on 16 Deo. 1086, and avos admitteil nn ordi¬ 
nary lord on 2.3 June 1688, in place of John 
AVauchope of Edmonslon, taking llio title of 
Lord Mersingtou, after a place in the parish 
of Ecelcs. At the rovoIuUon which fol¬ 
lowed immediately, Mersiiigton acted a con¬ 
spicuous part in the attack on Ilolyrood 
IIouso, and, according to a letlor ‘ to the late 
king in France ’ from Lord Balcarros, who 
designated Morsington the ' fanatique judge,’ 
Swinton joined the supporters of AVilliamlll 
‘ with a halbert in his hand, and as drunk 
as ale or brandy could make him’ (Addit. 
MU. 33742)* lie was reappointed a judge 
in November 1689, he, Sir James Dalrymple 
of Stair, and Sir .Tohu Bnircl of Newblylli 
being tho only judges who had previously 
put on the bench, and Swinton having been 
the only one of James II’s judges who was 
continued in olBce by AA^illium III, In July 
1690 he Avas appointed a visitor iu the act 
for tile visitation of universities, colleges, and 
bchools (Acts the Parliament of Scotland, 
Yol. Arii.), and in Juno 1608 was elected to 
sit as president until a question as to the 
nomination of Sir Hew Dalrymple fq. v.] 
should he confirmed (Bnuiraoir and Hato, 
Setiatoi'9 of the College of Justice) He con- 


Swiiitoti 

tinned in office until his death, whi^^ 
place suddenly iu August 1700. Sir JaiC 
Stewarl, lord advocate, wrote of him « 
the time to Carstares, ‘He was a mS 
man, and is mucli regretted ’ (ih.) Ho 
ried, first, a daughter of Sir Alexander Dal! 
mahoy; and, secondly, Alison Skene, of A 
family of Hallyarda, by Avliom he had nji,, 
daughters (DonatAS, Baronage). His 
is said to Imvo joinod a mob of women h 
petilioniug parlininont in 1074 against Itj, 
derdale’s sonemefornow modelling the pti» 
council. At tho time it Avas deemed anji^ 
for .men to avow opposition to the govern, 
meut. In the result tho council bauitiiej 
Swinton’s. wife and those Avho acted ivltl 
her from ‘ tho town of Edinburgh and tie 
liberties Hiereof (CnooKSiiAirJt, Sistory rf 
Ike Church of Scotland, i. 357, ed. 1787), 

[Anthorilii'S ciLoil; Campbell Swinton’e Sms 
tons of Lliiit Hit and llioir Caduts.] It. B, g, 

SWINTON. .TAMES DANNIE (IBlc* 
1888), portrait-painter, born on 11 April 
1816, was younger son of Jolin Campbell 
Swinton of Kimmerghatno, Berwioksaite, 
and Cnllierinn Dannie, his wife, and gran^ 
son of Archibald, fourth son of .Tolm Swin- 
ton of Swinton, Berwickshire. IleAvssio. 
tended for the legal profession, hut, having a 
strong tristo for art, ho Avas allowed in 1813 
to adopt tho profession of an artist. AtEdio- 
burgh Sir AVilliam Allan [q.v.l and Sir .lola 
Watson-Qordon [q. y.] gave him muchen. 
couragoincnl, and in the latter’s studio Its 
Avos alloAved to work. He studied at tk 
Trustees’ Academy iu Edinburgh, and big 
first ewnys in portraiture weru made in 
January 1830. In April of that year bs 
Avoiil to London, Avhove he avqs Avolcorned bj 
Sir David AA’ilkio [q. v.] and (.Sir) Frnneu 
Grant (1803-1878) [q. v.J In 1840henna 
admitted to the schools of tho Koyal Aca¬ 
demy, and in tho aiirao year Avent to Italy, 
Avhere he romained for about tiiree yeam, 
also A'isilingSiiaiu, At Dome he found many 
sitters, and laid the foundation of his sub¬ 
sequent popularity ns a portrayer of tbc 
fashionablo beauties of his day; among those 
who sat to him at Dome Avere the Countess 
Grosvoiior, Lady Canning, tlio Countess of 
Dufferin, and Lady Charlotte Bury^. On 
his return to London he settled in Berners 
Street, and soon assumed the position of the 
most fashionable portrait-painter of tho day. 
Nearly every fashionable beauty sat to blm. 
Ills portraits wore chiefly life-sized, boldly 
e.xecuted but graceful crayon drawings^ 
although many of them Avere completed sub¬ 
sequently iu oils, and frequently at full- 
lengtji. A ?argo portrait group of the thrw 
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beautiful Sheridan sisters, the Countess of 
Doflerin, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and the 
Duchess of Somerset, is in the possession of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Swinton 
also drew and painted the portraits of emi¬ 
nent men with great success, among them 
being Louis Napoleon (afterwards Napo¬ 
leon in), Lord Stratford de Eodeliffe, the 
iuka or Argyll, Lord Canning, Bishop 
(afterwards Archbishop)Tait, Lord Dufferin, 
and otWs, a full-length of Colonel Probjm 
beingeonsidei'ed especially successful. Swm- 
ton exhibited for the first time at the Eoyal 
Academy in 1814, and his portraits were 
familiar objects there for thirty years. Swin¬ 
ton was dependent on the vagaries of fashion 
for his vogue as a portrait-painter, and his 
portraits quickly lost their repute, although 
they will always retain their value as his¬ 
torical memorials. Swintou died at his resi¬ 
dence in Harrington Gardens, South Ken¬ 
sington, on 18 Deo. 1888. He married, on 
2!l July 186C, Blanche Arthur Georgina, 
daughter of the twentieth Lord de lios, but 
left no children. 

A drawing by Swinton of Mrs. Mary 
Somerville [q. v.], executed in 1848, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Akohebaid CAjrPBHia SwHraoH" (1812- 
1800), elder brother of the above, was bom 
on 16 July 1812, and educated at the Edin¬ 
burgh Academy with Archibald Campbell 
Tait [q.V'], afterwards archhish^ of Can¬ 
terbury, and at Glasgow and Edinhurgh 
universities. Joining the Scottisli bar, he 
acquired a large practice and initiated an 
important reform m the system of reporting 
criminal trials. In 1862 he was elected 
professor of civil law in Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, his lectures being largely attended. 
Tie resigned the professorship on succeeding 
in 1872 to the Kimmerghame estate, and 
devoted himself to political work. He served 
on various royal commissions, and by his 
oratorical powers and legal Imowledgu won 
a foremost place as a layman in the ^neral 
assembly of the church of Scotland, lie was 
an unsuccessful candidate in the conserva¬ 
tive interest for the parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation of Haddington Burghs in 1852 
and of the universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews in 1869. He died on 27 Nor. 1890, 
having married, firet, Katherine, daughter 
of Sir John Pringle of Stitchell, hart., and 
secondly, Georgina Caroline, daughter of 
Sir George Sitwell of Eeuishaw, hart. Be¬ 
sides a lecture on ' Men of the Morse' (pri¬ 
vately printed, Edinburgh, 1868,8vo), Swin¬ 
ton published a family history entitled ‘The 
Swintons of that Ilk and their Cadets’ 
{Edinburgh, 1883, Byp), whicji had originally 


been contributed in 1878 to the ‘Proceedings 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club’ (in¬ 
formation supplied by the bishop of Win¬ 
chester ; Timet, 0 Dec. 1890). 

(Private infoimation.] L. C. 

SWINTON, Sib JOHN {i. 1402), Scot¬ 
tish soldier, was in the service of Edmund 
de Langley, earl of Cambridge and after¬ 
wards duke of York [q. v.], in 1374 {Cal. 
Donmenta relaiing to Hcotland, iv. 221). lie 
probably continued in the English service 
till December 1377, when he had leave to 
return through England to Scotland {ib. iv, 
264). Swinton distinguished himself by his 
valour in the battle of Otterbum in August 
1388, when he had a leading part in the 
capture of Hai-ry Hotspur [see PuBor, Sib 
HENBr, 1361-1403]. lie had a safe-conduct 
on 14 Nov. 1391, and again on 24 July 1.302, 
ns Scots ambassador to England {ib. iv. 431 ; 
Fa-dera, vii. 733). He again came to Eng¬ 
land in .Tilly 1400 (ib. viii. 151). At the 
Latlle of llomildon Hill, on 14 Sept, 1402, 
Swinton led the disastrous charge of the 
Scots, supported by Sir Adam de Gordon, 
with whom he had previously had many 
quarrels. Both Swinton. and Gordon were 
min in the battle. 

Swinton married (1) Margaret, countess 
of Mar, who died in 1390; and (2) Margaret, 
daughter of Hubert Stewart, duke of Albany 
[q. V,], the regent of Scotland, By the latter 
le had a son John, who fought against the 
English in Prance, and first struck down 
Thomas, duke of Clarence, at the battle of 
BcaiigD, on 20 March 1421 [see Tiiouab, d. 
1421]. I le was killed fighting for the Prench 
at Verneuil on 17 Aug, 1424. 

[Bower’s contiiuiiilion of Pordun’s Rcotichroni- 
ron, iv. 1078. 1149,1215, 1220; AnnalesHcnrici 
Quarti itp. Ti'okolows, &c., p. 415 (llolls Ser.); 
Exchequer llolls of Bcotland, vol. iv, p. elxxxvi; 
Andcrson’.s Scottish Nation, iii. 547.] C, L, K. 

SWINTON, JOHN (1021 .P-lfl79), Scot¬ 
tish politician, horn about 1621, was the 
eldest son of Sir Alexander Swintou of 
Swinton, by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
.Tames Homo of Pramepath, Berwickshire. 
The father, who was sheriii' of Berwickshire 
in 1640 and M.P. for tlio county in 1644- 
1646, died in 1652. Alexander Swinton 
[q. v.l was his younger brother, John re¬ 
ceived ‘ os good on education os any man in 
Scotland,’ and devoted his attention es¬ 
pecially to law. In 1616 and 1647 his 
name appears on the committee of war for 
Berwickshire, together with that of his 
father, In 1649 he was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for t]ie Mei'se, and in that capacity 
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opposed the des^patch of a deputation to 
Breda to treat with Charles 11. Hie politi¬ 
cal -views were tinged by strong rehgious 
feeling. In the following year he omosed 
the immediate levy of an army to meet Crom¬ 
well, and made common causa with those 
who urged that means must first be taken to 
purge out from the troops any who hod 
signed the ‘engagement’ or otherwise 
shown signs of being influenced by carnal 
motives (’Balvo-db, Annals of Gotland, 
It. 80; Baillih, Letters and JanmaU). In 
February 1649 he had been appointed a 
lieutenant-colonel with the command of a 
troop of horse, but soon after Dunbar he 
joined Cromwell, and perhaps acted with 
the western remonstrants under Alexander 
Strahon who were defeated and dispersed 
at Hamilton on 1 Dec. 1660. Accorcung to 
Baillie (Letter Ho. lOfi), he and Strahan 
made their peace together. According -to 
his o-wn statement, however, he was made 
prisoner while visiting his estates in Ber¬ 
wick. In consequence of his defection, on 
30 Jan. 16G0-1 sentence of death and for¬ 
feiture was pronounced against him by 
the Scottish parliament at Perth, and he 
was excommunicated by the kirk. Swinton 
was present at the battle of Worcester on 
3 Srat., hut took no part in the conflict, 
in which two of his brothers were engaged 
on the Scottish side, and in which Boberl, 
the yonder, lost his life in an attempt to 
capture (^om-weU’s standard. 

Cromwell's -victory at Worcester gave 
him complete control of the Scottish govern¬ 
ment, and he proceeded to remodel the ad¬ 
ministration. According to Burnet, Swin¬ 
ton was ‘the man of all Scotland most 
trusted and employed by Cromwell ’ {Sist. 
<f Ms 02074 I'me, 1823, i. 218). In May 
1662 he was appointed a commissioner for 
the administration of justice in Scotland, 
havingfor colleagues Sir John Hope (1606 F- 
1664)Tq- v.l Sir William Lockhart (1621- 
1676) [q. v.l, and four Englishmen of less 
note. In the following year he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the five Scottish commis¬ 
sioners to consider the terms of union with 
England (Lahont, Diary, Maitland Club, 
p. 65), and in 1656 ho was named a member 
of the council of state for Scotland. He 
also sat in the English parliaments of Oliver 
and Bichard Qromwell as one of the Scot¬ 
tish representatives, and served regularly on 
the committee for Scottish affairs. He was 
a member of several other committees on 
English afibirs, including that appointed by 
the nominated parliament of 1653 which 
recommended the abolition of tithes. In 
gc^owledgment of his services the English 


government were careful of Swintoa'j 
private interests. On 4 Nov. 1666. by order 
of council, the sentence of forfeiture pto- 
nounced on him by the Scotticdi parliai^t 
was revoked (Cal. State Papers, Dom 
1653-4 p. 406, 1656-7 pp. 163, 173), sad 
he was further recompensed by a part of 
Lauderdale’s forfeited estates, Therestors. 
tion of Oharles H proved fatal to his 

fortunes. On 20 July 1660 he was arrested 

in Loudon in the house of a qnoker in Sing 
Street, Westminster, sent to Leith in the 
frigate Eagle together with the Marquis of 
Argyll, and confined in the Tolbooth at 
Edinburgh. Brought to trial for high treason 
in the beginning of 1661, he was condemned 
to forfeiture and imprisonment in £dm- 
buvgh Castle. He was imprisoned for some 
years, and after his release his life -ivea 
passed in wanderings, chiefly in Scotland, 
lie hod in 1667 emmaced the tenets of the 
q^uakers, and he^ adopted their belief with 
the same enthusiasm which ha had at one 
time shown in the cause of the ‘ covenant.' 
He was several times arrested in company 
with his fellow-believers, but invariably 
obtained his release. He died at Borth- 
wiclc early in 1679. 

He married, first, in 1646, Margaret, 
daughter of William Stewart, lord Blan- 
tyre, and cousin-german of Erances Teresa 
S^tuart, duchess of Bichmond and Lennut 
[q. V.] She died in 1602, leaving three 
sons—^Alexander, John, and Isaac—ond a 
daughter Margaret. Swinton married, se¬ 
condly, Frances White of Newington Butts, 
a widow whose maiden name was Hancock, 
hy whom ho had no issue, 

Swinton was the author of several qnaker 
anwhlets: 1. ‘ A Testimony for the Lord 
y John Swinton ’ (not dated), 4to. 2. ‘ Some 
late Epistles to the Body, -writ from Time 
to Time ns the Spirit gave Utterance,’ 
1668, 4to. 8. ‘ One Warning more to the 
Hypocrites of this Ceneratiou,’ 1668. 4. 'To 
all the Friends to Truth in the Nations’ 
(not dated), fol. 6. ‘ Worde in Season,’ 
1663, 4to. 0. ' Heaven, Earth, Sea, and 
Dry Land, hear the Word of the Lord,’ 1004, 
fol. 7. ‘To my Kinsmen, my lielations, 
mine Acquaintance after -fiio Flesh,' 1660, 
foL 8. ‘Innocenoy further cleared,’ 1678, 
4to. Most of these tracts and broadsides, 
together with several manuscripts, are in 
the Friends’ Library in Bishopsgote Street. 

[Campbell Swiuton’s Swiutons of that Uk; 
Douglas’s Baronage; Jaffray's Diary, 1832; 
Nio(fll’sDiaiy(Bannatyne Club); Burton’sDiary, 
ed. Butt; Brodie’s DioryfSpalding Club) ; Besse’s 
Saflbrings of the Quakers, 1763 ; Friends' 
cards at Bishopsgate Street i Jo-nmals of thy 
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Souse of Oomroons, 1853-9; Acts and Minutes 
S the Parliament of Scotland, vols. v, yi.; 
Biogr. Brit- (under Barclay, Eobert).] E. B. S. 

SWINTON, JOHN (1703-1777]), hieto- 
rian and antiquary, son of John Swinton of 
Bexton in OheBhire,waBbom in that county 
in 1703. He entered Wadhom College as a 
servitor, matriculating on 10 Oct. 1719, and 
on 30 June 1733 he was elected a scholar. 
He graduated B.A. on 1 Dec. 1728, and pro¬ 
ceeded M A. on 1 Deo. 1726. He was or¬ 
dained deacon on 30 May 1726 and priest on 
S3 May 1727, and in February 1728 ho was 
in,t;t iitflil into riie roetoiy of St. Poter-le- 
Bailey, Oxford. On 16 (3ct. 1728 ha was 
elected a fellow of the Eoyal Society, 
and on 30 June 1729 waa chosen a proba¬ 
tioner-fellow of Wadbam. Not long after, 
however, he accepted the position of chap¬ 
lain to the English factory at Leghorn. 
Finding the climate did not suit him, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Florence in 1733, and returned to 
after visiting Venice, Vienna, and 
Ptesaburg. He then took up his abode in 
Oxford, where he resided tul 1743, when 
lie waa appointed a prebendary of St. 
Asaph on 11 Oct., resigning his fellow¬ 
ship at the same time. In July 1745 he 
mipated to Christ Church, and in 1769 
proceeded B.D. Ho waa elected keeper of 
the archives of the university in 1767, and, 
dying on 4 April 1777, wns burled in the 
anteohapel of Wadham. He was mar¬ 
ried, but left no children. His wife, who 
died in 1784, was also buried in Wadham 


ch^el. 

He was extremely absent-minded, and it 
is related by Boswell that when he was ap¬ 
pointed to preach on repentance to several 
criminals to be executed ou the foUowing 
day, he told his audience that he would 
give them the remainder of his discourse on 
next Lord’s Day. 

Swinton published: ‘ De Linguce Etrurim 
Begalis Vernooula Dissortatio,’ Uxford, 1738, 
4to. 2. 'A Critical Essay concerning the 
Words Aaipu)' and Aut/iovtov,' Loudon, 1739, 
8vo. 3.‘Deprisois Eomonorum Uteris Dis- 
eertatio,’Oxford, 1746,4to. 4. ‘Inscriptiones 
Citiem,’ Oxford, 1750,4to. 6. 'De nummia 
quibuadam Samoritanis et FLosniciis,’ 1760, 
4to. 6, ‘MetUia,’ Oxford, 1760, 4to. He 
ahso contributed numerous dissertations to 
the ‘ FhilosopMcal 'rransactions of the Boyol 
Society’(1761-74), and waa the author of 
portions of Sale’s ‘ Universal History’ (Gent, 
Mat/. 1784, p. 893). 

Swinton naa been frequently confused 
with John Swinton who matriculated ftrom 
Wadham in 1713, ^oduating B.A. in 1717 
(tn4 M.A. ip 1720. ^2 came from 


ICnutsford in Cheshire, they were probably 
relatione. 

[Chalmers’s Q-eneml Biogr, Diet, xxix, 79-4; 
Gardiner’s Eegistsis of Wadham, i. 461, ii. 8; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozon. both ser.; Thomson's 
Hist, of the Eoyal Society, App, p. xxzviii; 
BoswelTs Life of .Tohnson, ed. Croker, pp. 89, 
704; Nichols's Lit. Aneed. ii. 553-4, iii. 678, 
ix. IS; Nichols's Lit. Illustr. iii, 684, iv. 593; 
Le Neva’s Fasti, i, 91; A, 0. Swinton’aSwintons 
of tliut Ilk, pp. 60-1; Aifair between Mr. John 
Swinton and Mr. George Baker, London, 1739, 
8vo.] E. I. 0. 

SWINTON, JOHN, Loan Swisiow (d, 
1709), Soottieh jud^e, son of John Swinton 
of Swinton, Berwickshire, advocate, by his 
wife Mai^, daughter of Samuel Semple, mini¬ 
ster of Liberton. He was admitted advocate 
on 20 Dec. 1748, and appointed sheriff-dwute 
of Perthshire in June 1764. In April 1760 
he became solicitor for renewal of leases of 
the bishops’ tithes, and solicitor and ad¬ 
vocate to the commiasionera for planta¬ 
tion of kirks in Scotland. He was elevated 
to the bunch, with the title of Lord Swinton, 
on 21 Deo. 1782, and, on the promotion of 
Itobert Macqneen of Braxfield in 1788, was 
also made a lord of justiciaiy. He retained 
both appointments till his death. He died 
at his residence, Dean House, Edinburgh, 
on 6 Jan. 1799. Swinton married Margaret, 
daughter of John Mitcheleon of Middleton. 
By lier he hod six eons and seven daughters. 

Swinton puhUshed: 1. 'Abridgment of 
the Public Statutes relative to Scotland, 
&c.,&om the Union to the 27th of (3ieorge II,’ 

2 vols. 1766; to the 29th of George HI, 

3 vole. 1788-90. 2. ' Free Disquisition 

concerning the Law of Entails in Scotland,’ 
1766. 2. ‘ Proposal for Uniformity of 

Weights and Measui’es in Scotland,’ 1779. 
4.' Coneidorations concerning a Proposal for 
dividing the Court of Session into Classes 
or Chambers ; and for limiting Litigation 
in Small Causes, and for the Bevival of 
Jury-trial in certain Civil Actions,’ 1789. 
Lord Cockbnm, in his ‘ Memorials of his 
Time,’ remarks; 'These improvements have 
since taken place, hnt they were mere viaions 
in his time; and his anticipation of them, in 
which, so far as I ever heard, he had no 
associate, is very honourable to his thought¬ 
fulness and judgment,’ 

[Burko'sLand^ Gentry; Brunton and Haig’s 
College of Justice.] E. B. S. 

SWINT, OWEN MAO (d. 1764), ploy- 
wright. [See Swinbt.] 

SWITHUN, Saint (d. 862), bishop of 
Winchester, is said to have been bom of 
noble parents, and, when he had passed boy¬ 
hood, to have receive4 clerical, orders froEji 
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Helmstan, liisliop of "Wincliester (Fton. 
Wig. an. 827). It is fvoqueiiUy asserted 
that he "was a moult of Whichuster, and by 
some that he became prior of the courent. 
These assertions are baseless (Aeta Sancto¬ 
rum, Jul. 1 . 326; the -woi-ds in his profession 
of obedience, as given by Itndborne, which 
refer to his monastic vow, are interpolaled 
(JScclesiastieal Documents, iii. 634), and there 
is some reason for believing him to have 
been a secular clerk. Egbert [q^. v.], king of 
the West-Soxons, had a nigh opinion of linn, 
is said to have followed his counsel in many 
matters, and entrusted him with the educa¬ 
tion of his son Ethelwulf [q. v.] lie may 
have been the deacon of llelmstan, for he 
attests a questionable charter, dated 838, as 
deacon, and his name follows that of the 
hisiiop (IvniiJiLE, Codex Dipl. Eo. 1044). 
Ethemnlf, having succeeded as king, ap¬ 
pointed him, with the consent of the clergy, 
bishop of Winchester on the death of riclm- 
Stan; he was elected, and was consecrated, 
probably on 30 Oct. 862. by Archbishop 
Oeolnotn (hisprofession of obed loncc is extant, 
JEcel. Doc, u.s.) He was one of the two chief 
qounselloTS of the king, who is said to have 
been guided by him specially in ecclesiastical 
matters, while those pertaining to war and 
finance were directed by Ealhstan, bishop of 
Slierborne; both ioined in stirring up the 
king to exertion (Wiit-. Malm. Uesta Ite- 
ffum, ii. c. 108). Both are represented as 
advising him in some of the qucstlnimble 
charters relating to his benefaction in 854 
(JSccl. Doc, u.s. 638-44). It has been in¬ 
ferred that when the IVu^t-Saxons revolted 
from Ethelwulf in 860, Swithun remained 
true to him (GHcm, Conquest of liiiijland, 
p. 83). lie has been credited with having 
caused the Latin annals of liis sec In he 
edited, with additions and a continuation, 
and thus to have contributed towards the 
later compilation of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Oliro- 
nicle’ (Eaulo. Two Sa.io?i Chronicles Duratlel, 
Introd. p. xiv). lie was a builder, and his 
works included a stone bridge across Lbe 
itebin at the eastern gale of Winchester, 
which excited much admiration, and the 
building aud repair of many churches. Ilis 
kindness is illustrated by a legend of his 
malring whole a hnslcetful of eggs carried by 
a market-woman that was broken on his 
bridge; and, as an evidence of his humility, 
it is stated that when he was about to dedi¬ 
cate a church, ho always went to it on foot, 
however great the distance, going by night 
to escape observation. Ilis humility caused 
him, 'vraen dying, to hid those with him 
bury him outside his church, in a spot where 
Ijja gi'avp T^ould jje tro^deq by the feat of| 


the passers-by, and receive the raindrops from 
the eaves. lie died on 2 July 802 (Plok. iVio 
sub an.), and, in accordance with his com! 
mnnd, was buried outside the north wall of 
the minster of Wincheuter, between it anil 
the wooden belfry tower (Laotbid anil 
WoisTAN ap. Aeta Sanctorum,, u.s.; Geita 
Dontiflcuni, pp. 161-2). 

In the course of a century the place of 
Ills burial was, it is said, forgotten. UTen 
however, BEhop Etholwold [q. v.], Swithua’a 
successor in the next century, was rohiuldbs 
the minster, the way was gradually prepared 
for a solemn translation of Swithun’s hodi. 
Eadeige of Winchcomh, one of the clerks that 
Ethelwold had turned out of Winchester 
pointed out the bishop’s grave to Ethelwold, 
Meanwhile a ceorl declared that Switlmn 
had removed a hump from his hack. Other 
miracles followed, and at last King Edgar or 
Eadgar (941-976) [n. v.] ordered Ethelwold 
to trnnslate the bocly. This was done on 
16 .Tilly 971, the bishop, with tlie aaaistanfa 
of many abbots, currying it into ‘St. Peter's 
houBe,’"Bs iho minster was then called, and 
depositing it in a shrine at the east end, 
Miriiolcs followed in great mimbor; wilhm 
ten days two hinldred were said to have been 
healed, and during the first year the num- 
her WHS incaloiilable ( Gloucester Fragment), 
Ethelwold ordered that when a luirecle was 
wnrlvedfthe monies should asaomblo and give 
thanks in their church, and this order made 
the constant miracles irksome to them | they 
grumbled at them, and Swithun nppenred 
to rebuke them (Lanfbii)). Swithun re¬ 
ceived a popular canonisation, and tlie church, 
originally dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul 
(llistoria D'clesiaslica, iii. 0 . 7), ivne called 
by his name mil il Henry VITI in l640ardered 
that it shouhl he called the clinrcli of Ihs 
Holy Trinity. Ilia quickness in granting 
the prayers of the sick procured him the 
surname of ‘ Pins,' Miracles at his shrine 
were still frequent in the time of William 
of Malmeehury, who records that he him¬ 
self saw one performed ( Oesta Fontifem, 
p. 168). The days of the deposition and 
tranelntion of St. Swithun are noted in a 
calendar in the missel of llobert of Jiimihges 
[q. v.] at Bouen, whieli hns some prayers for 
liis devotion. On 16 July 1093 the relics of 
the saint were again translated, his feretory 
being home ii'omtlie ehurch of Ethelwold and 
placed by Bishop Walkelin in the new church 
that ho had built in its place (Annales de 
Wmtonia). The feretory having been much 
injured by an accident in 1241, the relics of 
tlie saint were exhibited on 17 May, apparently 
in order to draw forth offerings ibr its repair, 
Tbe shrine ivos destroyed in 1688, when thg 
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Stones and gold were found to lie_false, but 
the silver of it was roughly estimated as 
worth obout two thousand marks {Suppres- 
ihn of the Monaaterke, p. 218). 

The old belief as to the influence of St. 
Swithun's day—the day of hU translation— 
upon the succeeding weather is expressed in 
the linos— 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 

'Sat forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s D.iy, if thou be fair. 

For forty days't will rain na mair. 

(Hose, Every^Hay Book, i. 954.) A notice 
of the superstition appears in Jonson's ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour ’ (1698, act. i. sc. 
i.) The story that when the monks desired 
to translate the saint’s body into their church 
it rained so hard for forty days that they 
were unable to do so, and, believing that 
the rain was an evidence of the saint’s dis¬ 
pleasure at their design. Anally abandoned 
it, is an inversion of the contemporary re¬ 
cord, which represents the saint as desiring 
translation, and cannot have arisen until 
the memory of the famous shriuo had died 
out among the ignorant. No special incident 
need be sought for to account for the Eng¬ 
lish superstition, for similar beliefs existed m 
other countries in connection with other 
saints, as in France in connection with the 
days of St. M6dard (8 Juno) and of SS. 
Gervaisa and Frothais (4 July), in Flanders 
with Ste Godeliove’s da^ (6 July), and in 
Germany with the day 01 tho Seven Sleepers 
(37 June), and others (Notes mid Queries, 
1866, xii. 137,363), though it is justpossiblo 
that the words of William of Malmesbuiy, 
about the raindrops on St. Swithun's grave, 
which seem to have been an addition to the 
original story, may have had something to 
do with the choice of his day rather than 
that of any other saint of about the same time 
of year. It has been proved by observations 
taken at Greenwich during a period of twenty 
years that ‘a d^ St. Swithun’ is not infi'e- 
quently followed by more or loss rain in the 
next few weeks (Bbaed). In some parishes, 
as at£ingston-on-Thames, church dues were 
gathered on St. Swithun's day (id,) Forty- 
three churches in England are dedicated to 
him. Swithin, as the saint's name is some¬ 
times written, is an incorrect spelling. 

[Among the earliest hagiographical accounts 
of St. Swithun may be mentioned: (1) the his¬ 
tory of the translation and miracles in Latin 
jdoae, by Lanflrid, a monk of the old minster at 
WindieBter, written not later than 1000, and 
printed in the Bollandiat Acta Sanctorum (I^n- 
frid regrets that he can say little about tlie 
saint’s lifb owing to lock of written materials); 
(() a work on the same subject, and of about the 
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same date, by Wolstan, also a Winchester monk, 
written in Latin verse and extant in MS. Beg. 
Id, 0. vii and MS. Bodl. Auct. F. 2, 14, from 
which extracts are given in Acta Sanctorum 
(M.ibillon), copied in the Bollandist Acta Sanc¬ 
torum; (3) a life by Goscelin, printed by 
Surius and in Acta Sanctorum (IVhbillon), with 
collations from Capgcave’s text; (4) miracles 
from MS. Beg. Sueciee 769, Acta ^nctorum 
(Bolland); and (6) a curious fragment of three 
leaves in Anglo-Saxon prose extant at Gloucester, 
printed by Professor Eurle, with facsimile, in 
his Gloucester Fragments, and dated by him 
abont 085. See also Flor. Wig., Kemble’s Codex 
Dipl, (both Engl. Hist. Soc.); Will. Malm. Oesta 
Begum and GestaPont, Annales de Winton, ap. 
Ann. Monnst. ii. (all Bolls Ser.}; Hoddan and 
Stubbs's Eccl. Doc. vol. iii.; Bollandists’ Acta 
Snnet. Jul. i, pp. 321 sg.; Acta Sanct. 0. 8. B. 
Mibillon sffic. iv. pars ii. 71; Earle’s Glouces¬ 
ter Fragments, pt. i, (with essay on Life and 
Times of St. Swithun); Green's Conquest of 
England; Willis’s Winchester Cathedral, 1846; 
Notes and Queries, 1856, xii. 137, 253; Brand’s 
Fop. Antiq. ed. Hazlitt, i, 180.] W. E, 

SWITZER, STEPHEN (1682 P-1746), 
agricultural writer, was the sou of Thomas 
Switzer or Sweelzer of East Stratton, and 
his wife Mary, whose maiden name was 
probably HapMod. Switzer’s parents were 
married on 14 Feb. 1070, and he was himself 
baptised on 26 Fob,1682 (Far. Bey. of Michel- 
derer and Stratton). An elder brother was 
named Thomas (1078-1742). Stephen was 
brought up at Stratton (lohnogmphialtustica, 
1718, p. 66), and had an education which he 
describes as ‘ none of the meanest for one of 
my profession,’ Compelled, as it would ap¬ 
pear firom his own words, by reduced cir¬ 
cumstances (Gardener’s JRecreation, 1716, pp. 
vii, viii), he became a gardener, taking ser¬ 
vice for several years under George London 
and Henry Wise [^.v.], the acknowledged ex¬ 
perts in the gardening profession at the period 
(Ichnoyraphia Jhistica, 1718), In 1706 he is 
stated to have been employed under London 
in laying out tho grounds at Blenheim. He 
is also thought to have been engaged onder Mr. 
Lowdar, superintendent of the royal gardens 
at St. James’s, as kitchen-gardener (G, W, 
JoHNeoE, History (f English^ Gardening, 
1839, p, 168). Like other horticulturists of 
the time, ho appears to have been invited 
to Scotland to furnish plans of improvement, 
Abont a century later Loudon fancied that 
ho could distinguish in the gardens of many 
entlemen’s seats round Edinburgh traces of 
witzer’s style (Encyclopaedia of Gardening, 
1822, p. 78). In 1724 he was servant in some 
capacity (probably that of ^rdenei) to the 
Earl of Orrey (Practical Eridt Gardener, 
ded. 1724). Li 1729, in hie ’ Introduction to 

Ji 
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a System of nydroatatic^* he states that the A. later edition was published in 1749 ' 
greatest help he had had in composing the * with large additions.’ It was, Iiowstm 
work had been ‘ out of the libraiy of my very unaltered except for the addition of a prefai# 
worthy,learned,andnoblafriendandmaster, and an appendix. 2 . <The PracticalIj^^ 
the Earl of Orrery.’ _ Gardener, 1724 j 2nd edit. 1781. The second 

Switzer also appears to have served in the edition was reprinted, with slight alteration 
same capacity Lords Brooke and Bathurst, in 1763. This, says Johnson, is a woti 
A statenaent frequently made (e.g. in the ‘ superior to the age in which it appeared’ 
JTcmpshk’elnd^endentfQJu.nel&^i John- (^st. of Enfflish Oardeninff,pASl). 3,‘Xhs 
son’s English Gardening^ 1829, p. 168), to Practical J^tchen Gardener,’ 1727. 4. 
the effect that he was servant or gardener to compendious Method of raising the Italian 
William, lord Bussell [q.v.], who was exB- Brocoli, Spanish Oardoon, Celeriao, Fine, 
cuted in 1683, is chrondogically impossible, chi, and otW Foreign Kitchen Vegetables ’ 
and is probably founded on a misconception 1728 ; 3rd and 4th edit. 1729; 6 th edit 
of Switzer’s own words (IcJaiographia Rub- 1761; this work contains an account of'Ln 
tiea, i. 66 ). Lucerne, St. Foyne, Clovar, and other Qiaas 

Switzer subsequently entered into business Seeds,’ and a description of the method of 
as a nuraeryman and seedsman in Westmiu- fertilising land by burning clay, 6 . ‘An In- 
ster IlaJl, where he kept a stand bearing the truduotion to a General System of Hydro¬ 
sign of the Flower Pot, close by the entrance statics and Hydraulics,’ 2 vols. 1729, 4 to, 
to the court of common pleas, Ilia goi'dans 6 , ‘A Dissertation on the true Cytisus of tii« 
were at Milbank. _ Ancients,’ 1731; this work was reissued in 

Switzer edited a monthly ngricultur^ the course of the next year, boimd up with 
periodical, supported in great measure 1w his the ‘ Oompendious Method,’ and with a neid 
patrons, and entitled ‘The Practical Hus- title-page, as‘The Country Gentleman’s Oom- 
bandman and Planter,’ in which ha took ex- panion, or Ancient Husbandry restored and 
ception to Jethro TuU’s‘Eemarks on the bad Modern Husbandry improved,’ 1732, Ac- 
Husbandry that is so finely expressed in cording to Weston, he also wrote ‘ A New 
Virgil’s first Georgic,’ Swil zer, who prided Method of Tonning without Bark,’ 1731, and 
himself on his classical education, and gene- Loudon credits him with a tract on drain- 
rally prefixed Latin mottoes to his treatises ing and other useful agriculturid improve- 
on husbandly and gardening, was infuriated ments, published at Edinburgh in 1717, 
at Tull’s hint that Vfrgil’s Georgies had Neither of these works is to bo found in 
‘ amass’d together every one of the very worst the British Museum library, and they do not 
pieces of husbandry that could be met with appear to be forthcoming elsewhove, 
in any age or country,’ There followed a [Tho best and fullest account of Switzer and 
violent conti'oveiw with Tull, the first edition hiswritings is to be found in G, W, Jolinaon'a 
of whose ‘Horse Hoing Husbandry’appeared Hist, of EdbUsIi Gaidening, 1829, TUis account, 
in 1733, Hard words were used on botli however, is incorreot in some particulars, Sn 
sides. Switzer died on 8 June 1746 (Gent, also 'The Oottiige Qnrdoner, ed. by G. W. Jahn- 
Afi^. 1746,xv.832;io«do»Afoy.Junel74!)). son, 1860 iii. Ifi2,1856 xiii. 03.] E. C-s. 

G. W. Johnson consldew Switzer to be SWYNFEN or SWIHFEN, JOHN 
greatly superior to Bradley, Lawrence, and (1612-1694), politician, born in 1012 at 
the other conteinporaiy writers on garden- Swinfen, near Lichfield, was the eldest son 
ing (H&f. 1829, p. 169). of Richard Swynfen, to whose estates he 

But his literary style and taste were fre- succeeded in 1669. The family originally 
quently at fault (see introductory sentences camefrom Leicestershire (NiOUOT,B,Xsicc«fer- 
of the Nobleman, Gentleman, and Gardenet^a aihire, iv, 646; Visit. Jbeieeatei'shii'e, llari. 
Recreation"). Hewas a skilful draughtsman. Sac. p. 134), John early adopted politics 
add himself designed many of the front!- as a career, and on 30 Oct. 16-JO, at a by- 
spieces and illustrations to his works. These election caused by the disqualification 0 ! 
are important as giving examples of the tlie two original members, ho was returned 
ideals of the early eighteenth century in to the Long parliament for Stafibid. Hs 
gardening, espoused the poxliamentory cause during tlw 

Switzer wrote: 1 ‘The Nobleman, Gen- civil wars, but confined bis activity to civil 
tleman, and Gardener’s Recreation,’ 1716, affairs. In 1646 be was appointed commie- 
a somewhat rare work in one volume, wliich sioner for compounding in Staffordshire (Cal, 
was reissued three years later, with the Comm, for Oompommng, p. 20), and subae- 
addition of two further volumes, as ' Iclmo- quently served on the committee for tha 
graphia Rustica, or the Nobleman, Gentle- mection of ignorant and scandalous ministera. 
mau,and Gardener’s Recreation,’ 3 vols, 1718. Disapproving of the aims of the indepeudenta, 
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Swynfen was oue of the membei's sxcliidad 
from parliament by ‘Pride’s Purge’ in 1648, 
He was returned for Tamworth to Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament, which met on 37 Jan. 
1668-9; but when the Long parliament was 
restored on 7 May following, Swynfen, as 
an excluded member, was not allowed to 
take bis seat. He was, however, rostored 
with the other excluded members by Monck 
on 31 1669-60, and was returned for 

Stafford to the Convention parliament which 
met on 36 April following. His prompt 
action was largely instrumental in securing 
the election of Sir Harbotlle Ghimston [q. v J 
as speaker (BnausiOK, AutMogr. Camden 
Soc. pp. 114^16). 

Sw^enwas re-elected member for Tam¬ 
worth in Charles Il’a first parliament, which 
sat from 8 April 1661 till 24 Jan. 1678-9, 
and became prominent as an opponent of the 
court party. On 10 Nov. 1663 Popys refers 
to him as 'the great Mr. Swinfen, the Par¬ 
liament man’ (JDiary, ed. Braybrooke, ii. 64), 
and on 3 Jan. following considered himself 
fortunate in hearing Swynfen speak in a con¬ 
ference between the two houses on the wine 
patent (ib. iii. 370), In the debates on the 
exclusion bill Swynfen, who had been ap¬ 
pointed one of the committee to draw it up, 
took an active part, and Arlington is said 
to have made a vain endeavour to bribe him 
to join the court party (Tuckhh, Life qfLarl 
St Vincent, i. 2, 3). Swynfen was again 
elected for Tamworth to the parliament 
which mot on 38 March 1680-1, but did not 
sit during .Tames H's reign. He was, how- 
evar, returned fur Beeralston on 11 March 
1089-90. Nnrcis.sus Lnttrell reported hia 
death on 29 March 1694 {Bnef Relation, iii. 
287), but, according to the inscription on his 
tomb, ha died on 12 i^ril. His successor in 
the representation of Beeralston was elected 
on 14 May. He was buried at Weeford, 
Staffordshue (Sha,W, Staffordehire, ii. 36). 

By his wife, daughter of one Brandreth, 
Swynfen had a large family. Two sons, 
Jolm (d. 1671) and Richard (6. 3634), were 
graduates of Pembroke Oollego, Oxford, and 
members of Gray’s Inn (Fohtuk, Orafs Inn 
Seg .; Alumni 0.mt, 1600-1714). The 
former’s only daughter and hoireas, Mary, 
married, on 14 July 1693, Jolm Jervis (1070- 
1746), and became mother of Swynfen Jervis, 
father of John Jervis, first earl St, Vincent 
[q. V.], the naval commander. 

Swynfen’s third son, Francis, was father 
of Samuhl Swrinm or S wanton (1679- 
1734), who matriculated from Pembroke Col¬ 
lege on 31 March 1696, graduated B.A. in 
1899, M.A, in 1703, M.B. in 1706, and M.D. 
in 1713. He was lecturer in grammar to the 


university in 1706 (Heabitd, Collections, i. 8); 
and afterwards established himself in prac¬ 
tice os a physician at Lichfield. There he 
became godfather to Hr, Johnson, giving him 
his name Samuel (Bobwhll, Johnson, ed. HiU, 
i. 84,68,64,80,88, iii. 222,340). Dr. Johnson 
as a boy submitted to Swynfen an account 
in Latm of his maladies, with the abUify 
of which Swynfen was so much struck that, 
much to Johnson’s disgust, he showed it 
to several of his friends [of. art. JoHsrsoN, 
SAaruBi,, 1709-1784], Swynfen died at Bir¬ 
mingham on 10 May 1730. 

[Much of Bwynfen’s corr^ondenca ia pra- 
serred at Meaford Hall, Staffordshire, some is 
in the Salt Library, Stafford, and twelreyolumss 
of letlers are now in the British Museum 
(Addit. MSS. 20910-20,30018). See also, besides 
authorities quoted. Hist. MSS. Oomm. 6th Bep. 
App. passim, 12th Bep. App. ii. 447; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1640-71; Commons’ Journals, ir, 
619, V. 630; Official Return of Members of Par¬ 
liament; Pari. Debates,!.293; Macleane’sHist, 
of Pembroke Coil. Oxford, p. 380; Shaw’s Staf¬ 
fordshire ; Harwood’s Brdeswick, 1844, pp, 164, 
292, S16, 433; Burke's Landed Gentry, 6th edit., 
and Peerage, 1896, a. v. ‘ St. VincBut; ’ Notes and 
Qunries, 6th ser. v, 352; information supplied by 
Mr. F. Huskisson of Warlingham.] A, P. P. 

SWYNFORD, OATHBRINB, Doohess 
ov LANOAsrEB (1360 P-1408), mistress and 
third wife of John of Gaunt [see .Toipr], was 
younger daughter of Sir Payne Roelt, a 
Wght of Uaiimult, who came to England 
in we service of Phi^jsa, the queen of Ed¬ 
ward III, and was Guienne king-of-arms. 
Her elder sister,Philippa, is somewhat doubt¬ 
fully said to have been the wife of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the poet, and by him mother of 
Thomas Chaucer [q. v,] 

Catboiine was bom about 1360, and in or 
sbortly before 1367 married Sir Hugh Swyn¬ 
ford (1840-137^ of Ooleby andKetelthorp, 
Lincolnsbire. Hugh Swynford was in the 
retinue of John of Gaunt in Gascony in 
February 1360. and died abroad in 1372, 

Oatiiefiiie seems to have received cliarge of 
Jolm of Gaunt’s daughters, and, not long 
after her first husband’s death, to have 
become the duke’s mistress. A centmy 
later it was actually declared that her eldest 
son by tho duke was ‘in double advoutrow 
goten’ (Btus, Original Letters, 2nd ser., i. 
164), and her son by her first husband bod 
some trouble to prove bis legitimacy; it is 
not, however, necessary to suppose that John 
Beaufort was born as early as 1872. On 
4 March 1377 a grant which John of Gaunt 
had made to Catherine of the manors of 
Qryngalley and Whetely was confirmed by 
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the king {Foadera, vii. 140), and on 27 Deo, 
1879 the duke gave her the vvardahip of the 
heir of Bertram de Samnely for her good 
service as mistress to his daughters Philippa 
and Elizabeth; in September 1381 he added 
on annuity of two hundred marks out of 
his honour of Tickhill. The St, Albans 
chronicler asserts that the open manner in 
which the duke consorted with his mistress 
caused much ecandal in the early part of 
Bichard IPs reign, but that in 1881 John re¬ 
pented of his conduct and withdrew from her 
company {Chvon, Anglia, 1828-88, pp. 190, 
828; see aJso Kmenioir, ii, 147), Catherine 
and her daughter Joan were afterwards in 
the household of Mary de Bohun, the wife of 
Hemy of Lancaster (WriiiE, Henry IV, iii, 
268). 

John’s second wife, Constance, died in 
1394, and on 13 Jan. 1896 ho married Ca¬ 
therine Swynford at Lincoln, where she was 
then living (Armaleg liieardi, ii. 188). Tho 
marriage at drst caused great oilence to the 
ladies of the court, but Catherine ne vertlieless 
took her place as Duchess of Lancaster, and 
was one of the ladies who escorted Isabella 
of Prance to Calais in October 1800 (ib, p. 
193). In the following year her issue by 
the duke wore declared legitimate in parlia¬ 
ment (Mot Pari. iii. 348). The original 
patent contained no reservation, but when 
the grant was exemplified by Henry IV in 
1407, the words ‘ excepta dignitato regali ’ 
were interpolated. Hemy IV, after his ac¬ 
cession to the throne, confirmed in October 
1899 a grant of one thousand marks per 
annum which his father had made to Cathe¬ 
rine out of the revenues of the duoW of 
Lancaster (Annales Henriei IF, p. 314). 
Catherine died at Lincoln on 10 May 1403, 
and was buried in the angel choir of the 
cathedral. Her tomb bore the arms of Eng^ 
land with those of Boelt, gules, three Cathe¬ 
rine wheels or. She gave the cathedral a 
number of chasubles and other vestments 
figured with silver wheels in allusion to her 
arms (Archaologia, liii. 23, 49). By John 
of Gaunt Catherine was mother of John 
Beaufort, earl of Somerset (d. 1409) ; Henry 
Beaufort [q. v.l, cardinal and bishop of 
TVinehester; Thomas Beaufort, duke of 
Exeter [q. v.]; and Joan, who married Balph 
Neville, earl of 'Westmorland. Her children 
toolc the name of Beaufort from the castle 
of that name in Anjou where they were 
bom. Through her son John, Catherine 
Swynford was great-great-grandmother of 
Henry VH. 

Sib Thomas Swynford (1308 P-1488), the 
only legitimate child of Catherine, by her 
first husband, was born about 1866, but only 


in 1894 made proof of his age. lie had isen 
in the retinue of Henry, carl of Derby 
(afterwards Hen^ IV), as early as 1382- 
was with him at (Calais in 1890, and aecoig] 
panied him on his expedition to Prussia, 
Thomas Swynford was left one hundred 
marks by John of Gaunt in his will, Bj 
supported Henry IV on his accession to the 
throne, and was one of the gnar^ana of 
Bichard II, whom he was believed to have 
murdered at Pontefract ^Ad am of IJsK,p. 41 ), 
In 1402 he was sheriil of Lincoln, in Uffii 
captain of Calais for his half-brother, Join 
Beaufort, and during1404 and tbetwofollow. 
ing years was engaged with Nicholas BUbton 
[q. v.l in negotiations withPrance and Flanders 
{FoAera, viii. 868,391,444). Thomas Swyn¬ 
ford had inherited lands in Hainault from 
his mother, and, being unable to establiabthia 
claim through the doubts oast on his birth, 
obtained a declaration of legitimacy from 
Henry IV in October 1411 {Hvemyta Bu. 
toncfl.pp. 168-9). He died in 1433, leaving 
two sons, Thomas (] 406-1406) and William, 
Thomas Swynford married Margaret D'Arcy, 
widow of John, lord D’Arcy j but she cannot 
have been the mother of his children, since 
her first husband did not die until 1411. 

[Cbron. Angliee, 1328-88; Annalos Bicacdill 
etHonrici IV ap. Ti-ukolowo (Boils Sor.) ; Proii, 
sart, iii. 824 (Panthdon Littdraire); 80011 )/! 
Excorpta Historica, pp. 1&2-D ; Archmologii, 
xxxvi. 207-9, liii. 23, 40; Wylie's llietoryof 
Ilemy IV, i. Ill, ii, 92, 283, iii, 268-61, vitli 
the authorities cited in the notes thereto,] 

O.I..K. 

SYBTHORPE, BOBEBT (d.lSOd), 
royalist divino. [See Sibxuobf.] 

SYDDALL, HENRY (d. 1572), divine, 
[See SiDDALi,.] 

SYDENHAM, Baron, [See Tuonsox, 
Charles Edward Pouldtt, 1799-1841.] 

SYDENHAM or SIDENHAM, ODTH- 
BERT (1622-1664), theologian, born at 
Truro, Cornwall, in 1622, was the fourth 
son of Cutbbert Sydenham (d. 8 May 1630, 
aged 64), woollendraper at Truro aud mayor 
of that borough in 1627, He was probably 
educated at Truro grammar school, and lie 
became commoner of St. Alban Hall, O-v 
ford, in the Lent term of 1G30. When the 
city was garrisoned for the king, he eeemi 
to nave withdrawn to Newoostde-on-Tyne. 

Sydenham, according to Anthony h Wood, 
received ordination from tho preebyterian 
divines. He ofliciated for some time as lec¬ 
turer at St. John’s, Newcastle, and on 30 May 
1046 was appointed the senior of the two 
lecturers at the church of St, Nicholas is 
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that borougli, -witli a stipend of lOOZ. per 
„»niini. On 6 July 1647 he was settled as 
the sole lecturer in that ohiiroh. on Sunday 
afternoons at the same salary j but on 6 April 
1648 it was raised to 140Z. per annum. The 
parliamentary committee for regulating the 
university sent letters to the members of 
eoDVOcation lauding his abilities, and hear- 
iagwitness to his service to their cause, and 
on 8 March 1C50-1 he was created M.A. 
On 33 Nov. 1653 Sydenham was appointed 
master of Wt. Mary Magdalen Hospital at 
Jfeweastle. lie was in delicate health, and 
in hope of improvement came to London, 
lodging in A-ve Yard, adjoining King Street, 
Westminster, where he died about 36 March 
1864. Ho was ‘ a genteel, comly personage,’ 
with on ‘ aquiline ’ nose, and in the pulpit was 
'a very Seraph.’ He married o daughter of 
theBev. SidrachSympson. A portrait (1664) 
of Sydenham, ‘ set. 31,’ and in a cloak, was 
painted by Gaywood, and prefixed to the 
editions of his ‘ Ilypoorisie Discovered’ 
(GiiA.iraEn, Biogr. Hitt, iii. 45). 

Sydenham was the author of; 1. ‘An 
Anatomy of Lievt.-col. John Lilbvrn’s 
Spirit and Pamphlets, or a Vindication 
or the two honourable Patriots, Oliver 
Oromwell and Sir Arthur flaslerig,’ 1649. 
2. ‘An English Translation of the Scoltiah 
Declaration against James Graham, allot 
Marquess of Montrose,' 1650. 3. ‘The False 
BrotLer, or the Moppe of Scotland, draivn 
by an English Pencill,’ 1650. For his * good 
services’in writing these tracts the sum of 
60Z. was voted to him by the council of state 
on 10 Jon. 1649-BO (Cal, of State Papert, 

6 470). 4. ‘ The false Jew, or a wondarfull 
iscovery of a Scot. Bimtised for a Christian, 
circumcised to act a Jew, rebaiptised for a 
Believer, hut found to ho a Cheat’ (i. e. 
Thomas Bamsay [q. v.]), 1663; signed by 
Sydenham and others. 6. ‘A Christian, 
Sober, and Plain Esercitation on the two 
grand practicall Controversies of these Times; 
InfantBaptism and Singing of Psalms,’ 1668; 
he was in favour of both practices, but 
against organs and harps. 6. ‘ Groatnes of 
the Mystery of Godlines,' 1654; reproduced 
1657 and 1073. 7. ‘ Hypoorisie Discovered,’ 
1664. A posthumous production, dedicated 
by Thomas Wold [q.v.] and others to Sir 
Arthur HesilriggeJ'q. v.J 
The views ofsydenham on infant baptism 
were attacked by the Bov. William Kayo of 
Stokesley and the Bov. John Tombee fb.r.j 
Addresses by him were prefixed to Bogor 
Quatermoyne’s ‘ Conqvest over Canterbvnes 
Court’ (1&3), and tho Bev. Nicholas Look- 
yer's ‘Little Slone out of tho Mountain’ 
(1663). 


[Wood’s Athenec, od. Bliss, iii. 8S1-3, 368, 
1066, Fasti, li. 163; Boose and Courtney’s 
Bibl. Cornub. ii. 696-7, iii. 1341; Memoirs of 
Ambrose Barnes (Surtees Soe.), passim; Brand's 
Newcastle, i. 313, 430.) W. P. C. 

SYDENHAM, FLOYEB (1710-1787), 
translator, born in Devonshire in 1710, was 
son of Humphrey Sydenham of Combe iii 
Somerset, by Ins second wife, Katherine, 
daughter of William Floyer of Berne in 
Dorset. He was educated at Oxford, ma¬ 
triculating from Wadham College on 31 May 
1737, graduating B.A.on 26 June 1731, and 
proceeding M.A. on 30 April 1734. He was 
elected a probationary fellow on 30 June 
1733 and became a fellow, probably in the 
year following. He studied law at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar in 1736. In 
1744 he was presented to the rectory of 
Esher, but resigned it in 1747. He was on 
excellent Greek scholar and devoted himself 
to the task of translating the works of Plato. 
In 1769 he published his proposals in a 
quarto tract, and accomplished uis purpose 
between 1769 and 1780 in four quarto 
volumes. In 1787 he was arrested for a 
trifling debt, and died in prison on 1 April. 
In consequence of his unfortunate death, 
the Literary Club was founded, for the pu> 
pose of assisting deserving authors. 

Dr. Parr ‘ ranked Sydenham first among 
tlie Platonic students,’ and Thomas Taylor 
(1768-1830) [q. v.], the Platonist, though 
less_ fervent, held a high opinion of nis 
merits. 

Besides the works mentioned, Sydenham 
published ‘ Onomasticum Theologicum, or 
an Essay on tho Divine Names according to 
tho Platonic Philosophy' (1784, 4to). 

[Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. 1816, xxix. 74-6; 
Gardiner's Begutors of Wudhiini College, li, 
26; Foster's Alumni Ozon. 1716-1886 ; Qonb. 
Msg. 1787) i. 3C6; Oollinson’s Hist, of Somer¬ 
set, it. 623.) B. 1. C. 

SYDENHAM, HUMPHREY (1601- 
1660P), royalist divine, the son of Humphrey 
Sydenham of Dulveitou, by hie wife Jane, 
born Cbompneys, was born at Dulverton in 
1591, matriculated from Exeter College, Ox¬ 
ford, in Lout term 1606, and graduated B.A. 
on 24 Jan. 1610-11. He beoame a fellow of 
Wadham College in 1613, and was the first 
to graduate as master of arts from that 
foundation (8 Deo, 1613). He took priest's 
orders in 1031, became librarian atWadham 
in 1028, and was incorporated at Cambridge 
in 1626. He resigned his fellowship in 1638. 
In the meantime ho hod been appointed 
chaplain to Lord Howard of Escrick, and 
on 16 Dec, 1627 he was presented by the 
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king; to thevioarage of AslibrittlQ, Somerset, 
kolding that prefement down to 1646. On 
18 'May 1639 he waa presented by Sir Ilugh 
Portman to the rectory of Pucldngton in the 
same county. He was collated to the pre¬ 
bend of Wedmore Tertia in Wells Oathe^al 
in 1642, and on 14 Dec. 1644 he was in¬ 
stituted to the rectory of Odcombe, Somer¬ 
set, upon the presentation of the king, dur¬ 
ing the minority of his distant kinsman. Sir 
John Sydenham, bart.; but he held this 

E refermcnt for little more than a year, when 
e 'was ejected from all his benefices by the 
arlinmentary commissioners. Though very 
erout and learned in bibUoal lore, Syden¬ 
ham was on unbending royalist and suSbred 
accordingly. ‘ Gonsummata eloquentia cele- 
berrimusj’ke is described by Lloyd as ‘happy 
in having the tongue of men and angels’ 
(Meimirs, p. 626). ‘ A person of a quaint 
and curious style, better at practical than at 
school divinity,’ he was so eloquent and 
fluent a preacher that he was ‘commonly 
called “ Silver Tongue Sydenham’’ ’ (Wood). 
His numerous dedications and epistles dedi¬ 
catory show what a panegyrical turn he 
could give to his silvery periods. He appears 
to have died in 1660, and was buried at 
Dulvorton, An elder brother, Koger, ma¬ 
triculated il'om Exeter OoUege, Oxford, and 
entered the Middle Temple in 1607. 

Sydenham’s works ore: 1. ‘ Natures Over¬ 
throw and Deaths Triumph .. . preached at 
the Funeral of Sir John Sydenham, kt., nt 
Drimplon, 16 Deo. 1626 j’ dedicated to his 
affectionate kinsman, John Sydenham, Lon¬ 
don, 1626, and 1636. 2. ‘ Five Sermons upon 
severaU occasions preached at Paul’s Crosse 
and at St. Maries in Oxford,’London, 1636, 
4to; dedicated to ‘ Lord Danvers, Eorlo of 
Danby,’ 1626 [1627], Svo. 3. ‘ Sermons by 
Humph. Sydenham, late Fellow of Wadham 
College, iteligioni non Gloriie,’ London, 
1630, Svo; with on epistle dedicatory to Sir 
Hugh Portman, bart. Several of these dis¬ 
courses had appeared separately with much 
acceptance, notai^ ‘The Itich Man’s Warn¬ 
ing Peece' and ‘ Waters of Morah,’ directed 
against the ‘Pseudo-Zealots of our Age.’ 
4. 'Sermons upon Solemn Occasions: preached 
inseverallAuditories,’London, 1637, Svo, de¬ 
dicated to William Laud, archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. Of these, two sermons preached at 
Taunton assizes, 1634 and 1636, were issued 
separately as ‘The Christian Duell’ O^oudon, 
1837, 4to), with a dedication to Sir John 
Poulett. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 J Wood's 
Athenge Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii. 274; Olark's Oxf. 
TTnir. Begisters, i. 260; Gardiner’s Begiet. of 
Wadham, i. 9; Boose’s Begisters of Exotsi' Coll. | 


iL 314; Weaver s Somerset Incumbenta.pn, 15} 
309, 423 ; Walker’s Sufferings of the CImct «’ 
76; Brit. Mns. Cat.] 

SYDENHAM, JOHN (1807-1840), an. 

tiquary, eldest son of John Sydenham a 
bookseller of Poole, Dorset, was boniinthat 
town on 26 Sept. 1807. He was educated 
in his native town, and in 1829 became edi. 
tor of the ‘Dorset County Chronicle.’ L 

1839 he publiahed ‘ The History of the Town 

and County of Poole ’ (Poole, Svo), a wori 
of considerablo research and arranged with 
groat clearness. In 1841 he wrote ‘Baal 
Durotrigensis ’ (London, Svo), a dissertation 
on an ancient colossal figure at Ceme in 
Dorset, in which he endeavoured to diaoii- 
minate between the primal Oeltee and the 
later Gelto-Belgee, who cmioratod from Qanl 
In the following year Sydenham left the 
‘Dorset Chronicle’ and became editor of 
‘The West Kent Guiirdiau,’ a Grsenwioh 
paper. In January 1846 he returned to 
Poole and si arlcd ‘ The Poole and Dorset¬ 
shire Herald,’ of which he was editor and 
pnrt-proprietor. Within a year, however, 
he died at Poole on 1 Dec. 1846. He mar¬ 
ried, in 1888, a daughter of AVilliom Zilb 
wood, a schoolmaster of Dorchester, by 
whom he had six children. Ho was ‘oneOf 
the first memhers ’ of the British Arohieo- 
logical Association. 

[PrivcitB information kindly givoii by Mr. lohn 
Zillwond Sydenham; Gent. M.ig, 18t7ii.2Jl; 
Journal of tlio British Arclimolngicnl Associa¬ 
tion, iii. 130; Mayo's Bibliuthec.i Dorsotionsia, 
pp. 127, 187.] E.I.C. 

SYDENHAM, THOMAS (1634-1889), 
physician, horn on 10 Sopt. 1624 atWyn- 
ibrd Eagle, Dorset, was fourth son of 
WiUiom Sydouham, gontloman, of Wynfoid 
Baglo, by his wife Mary, daughter of Sit 
John Jeffrey, kt., of Oatherstou, whom he 
married in 1611. The family was originally 
of Sydenham, near Bridgewater, Somerset, 
The Dorset branch began with Thomas 
Sydenham, who bought the manor of Wyn- 
ford Eagle in the time of Henry VIII, and 
was the great-grandfather of Sydenham’s 
father. 

William Sydenham was a man of good 
estate, and of importance in the county. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he, with 
bis family, actively supported the puritan 
party, and four, if not five, sons (i,e. aU but 
two who died in infancy) appear to have 
served in the army of the parliament (of. 
IIuxCHiKSjNist. qf Dorset, 3rd ed. 1864, ii. 
703). Of these brothera, William [q. v.j was 
afterwords well known as Oolanel Sydenr 
ham. 
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Francis, bora 24 April 1617, was acting 
in 1643 as captain at Foole,and took part in 
A notable defence of Poole against an attempt 
of the royalists, under the Earl of Crawford, 
to obtain possession of the town by treachery, 
when the royalists suffered a severe repulse, 
lie was killed in battle, 9 Peb. 1644-6 
(Boshwobih, Collections-, ■W’HiTnL00KB,il/e- 
morials, pp- 116). 

John, the sixth son, born 20 Peb. 1626-7, 
served under his brother 'William, took part 
in the war in Ireland, became major of tiir 
Arthur Hesilrigge’s regiment of horse and 
governor of Stirling, and was mortally 
wounded in a skirmish with the Scots in 
Aprill661 (Mercurius Politiaas, 6-13 March, 
17-24 April, 1661). 

Hicham, the youngest son, is described as 
'captain ’ in the register of his death, but his 
military services cannot be traced. He hod 
important civil employment under the Com¬ 
monwealth as trustee of crown rents (Hbubn, 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1666 and 1655-6, 
passim), and was buried on 27 Jan. 1667. 

A tragic fat e overtook Sydenham’s mother, 
who was killed in Dorset in July 1644 by 
the royalist Mryor "Williams under imlmown 
circumstances [see under SmBitHAM, Wiir 
HAM]. 

Sydenham entered Magdalen Ilall, Oxford, 
as a fellow-commoner on 20 May 1642. His 
stay in the university cannot have exceeded 
a few months, as tho civil war broke out in 
August of that year. Leaving Oxford for 
his native county, he engaged in military 
service with the parliamentary forces there, 
according to tho positive statements of at 
leasttwoconlomporaries—SirRichordBlaok- 
more (Treatise on the Simll-Posr, preface) 
and Dr. Andrew Broun (A Vmdkatory Sche¬ 
dule, &c., Edinburgh, 1091, p. 81, quoted in 
Dr. John Brown’s Horce Subseaiva, 1868, p. 
461). Moreover, in a petition in Syden¬ 
ham’s own hand-writing, preserved in the 
record otHce, Sydenham slates explicitly that 
he served the parliament faitnfully, and 
suffered much loss of blood. Sydenbom's 
military service began in 1642 in bis nativo 
county. The importance and zeal of his 
family procured for him at once a commission 
as captain of horse. He seems to have been 
at Exeter when the town was taken by the 
royalists on 4 Sept. 1613, and was a prisoner 
for nine or ten months from that date. He 
must have been concerned with his brothers 
in several other onerationB, though in one 
instance only can nis name he traced. In 
July 1644 we find that Colonel and Mmor 
Sydenham, with their forces, rep^sea a 
royalist attack on Dorchester from Wareham 
With great sucoess, and in this engagement 


'Captain'Sydenham, who had been prisoner 
a lonu time to the royalists in Exeter, be¬ 
haved himself very bravely (HmoHnrs, His- 
tory of Xhrset, 3 m ed. ii. 344). Ibis could 
be no one else than Thomas Sydenham, since 
his next brother, John, was not yet eighteen. 
His military service ceased in the autumn 
of 1645, when the royal garrisons in Dorset 
were finally reduced by Pairfox and Crom¬ 
well. 

"When Oxford and tho other royal garrisons 
surrendered in 1646, the war was virtually at 
an end, and Sydenham resigned his commis¬ 
sion. On his way to London m order to return 
to Oxford, from which the troubles of the first 
war had so long a^arated him, he chanced 
to meet -with Dr. Thomas Ooxe [q.v.], who 
was attending his brother; and it was by his 
advice that he was induced to apply himself 
to medicine (Observati'ones Medtca, 1676, 
dedication to Mapletoft). In a letter nf later 
date to Dr. Gould (Sloane MS. 4376, Brit. 
Mus.), Sydenham says that he entered Wad- 
ham College in the year in which Oxford was 
surrendered, meaning, as the college register 
shows, 1647, when the university was taken 
possession of by the parliamentary visitors. 
On 14 Oot. 1647 he became a fellow-com¬ 
moner of Wodliam (Gaepistek, Registers, 
1889, i. 165). The name ‘ Sidnam’ appears 
among the M. A.'s of Magdalen Hall (4. May 
1648) as submitting, but porhaps does not 
refer to Thomas Sydenham. Sydenham was 
appointed one of the visitors’ delegates on 
30 Sept. 1647. On 8 Oot. 1648hewaB elected 
by the visitors 1o a fellowship in AU Souls’ 
College; and on 29 March 1649 he was ap¬ 
pointed senior bursar of the college (Bint- 
Eows, Visitation of^ Oxford, p. 666). 

Sydenham’s medical degree was obtained 
in a somewhat irregular manner. He was 
created bachelor of medicine on 14 April 
1648 by command of tho Earl of Pembroke, 
chancellor of the university, without having 
talccn a degree in arts CWoon, AthencB, ed. 
1721, ii. 639; Fasti, pp. 63-6). Ho must at 
somo time later have become M.A,, since he 
is BO styled in the archives of the College 
of Physicians. As Sydenham had been only- 
six months resident in the university, his 
medical degree would have been rather the 
storting point than the goal of his medical 
studies. He himself says that after a few 
yeans spent in the unirareity ho returned to 
London for the practice of medicine (Obs, 
Med. loo, oit.) There is, however, reason to 
believe that studies were interrupted 1^ 
a second period of military service, He re¬ 
signed his fellowship in 1666 (All SoitU 
Archives, ed. 0. T. Martin, London, 1877, p, 
381). 
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Having obtained a medical degree with 
little or no knowledge of medicine, Syden¬ 
ham need his position at All Souls’ for the 
prosecution of his studies. For those,_ how¬ 
ever, Oxford oll'ered but scanty facilities. 
Anatomy was taught by l)r. Petty (after¬ 
words Sir William) as deputy for the regius 
professor of physio, Dr. Clayton j and there is 
evidence that he actually obtained bodies for 
dissection. Medicine was taught by the 
regius professor, but his lectures consisted 
merely in reading the ancient medical 
classics, with which, except Hippocrates, 
Sydenham never showed any familiarity. 
There was no hospital for clinical study. 
From such teaching as was available he 
seems to have been diverted by a new com¬ 
mission as a captain of horse. 

Sydenham has been confused in the index 
to the calendar of domestic state papers, 
1649-61, with his brother .Toliii, Captain 
(afterwards Major) ^donham, who was in 
1649-60 serving in Ireland. Thomas was, 
however, in all prolmbilitjr the Captain 
Sydenham who in 1661 was in command of 
a troop of horse in Colonel Rich’s regiment, 
forming part of threo t liousand liorao raised 
out of the militia for special service. At that 
time John was serving under Cromwell in 
Scotland as a major. The only other possible 
Sydenhanu Richard, was at this time a per¬ 
manent otncialin Loudon (Brit, Mus. Add. 
MS. 21419, fol. 226). Sydenham’s troop was 
in the 6rst horse regiment, of which the com- 
misaions are dated 21 April 1061. It was of 
some importance since urgent messages were 
sent by the council of state to the committee 
of Essex to complete his numbers (Cal. 
State Pemers, 1661, pp. 195, 196, 614, &c.) 
It would appear therefore that, experienced 
officers being required for this large force of 
cavalry, Sydenham was called from his re¬ 
tirement and received a new commission as 
captain, Rich’s force was ordered to lie in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester and Notting¬ 
ham in order to secure the midland counties 
during Cromwell's absence in Scotland. 
Later in the year this force was sent for by 
Cromwell and placed in a post of observa¬ 
tion on the border (Oahltlh, CmnweU'a 
Zetteri, Nos. 177, 180, dated 26 July and 
4 Ang. 1661). When Charles II and the 
Scottish army marched into England, Rich's 
horse (withllarrison’s) was ordered to follow 
their movements, and fought some sharp en¬ 
gagements in Lancashire, Either there or in 
§ie finol battle of Worcester Sydenham 
may have seen some hard fighting, audit 
was possibly on one of these oooaaions that 
he was (as Andrew Broun informs ns) 
Meft in the field among the dead,’ and 


sufiered the loss of blood of which he after¬ 
wards speaks. It is also to this period tint 
we must refer a well-known anecdote of 
Sydenham’s military life. When a capteui 
at his lodgings in London, a drunken addict 
entered his bedroom and discharged i 
loaded pistol at his breast. But the soldier 
accidentally interposed his own left band 
which WHS shattered by the bullet, nnd 
the cojitoin was unhurt (Andrew Broun 
from Sydenham's own lips j op. cit, p. 81),' 

The next piece of evidence bearing upoQ 
Sydenbam’s military career is a remntkabh 
petition in bis own handwriting presented 
to Cromwell in March 1663-4, and endorsed 
‘Captain Sydonham’spotition’ (StatePapiri 
Dom. Ser. 1654, p. 14, Original in Heeord 
Office; State Papers, Interregnum, vol. Im, 
f, 87, publishetf by Dr. Gee, St. Barthold 
mew's Hospital B.eports, vol. xix.) The peti¬ 
tioner states that there was due to his brother. 
Major John Sydenham, slain in Scotland, s 
considerable arreiir for his services; that 
the petitioner, besides being legally entitled 
to lliaso arrears, had advanced money to his 
brother to buy borscs for his services ia 
Scotland, but alt his bruthor’s papers being 
lost, ho could not recover these sums or 
arrears in the ordinary way. He himself 
hod faithfully served llio pnrlmment with 
the loss of much blood, by which he was 
much disabled. He also insists on the se^ 
viecBof another brothoT,Majot ErancisSyden- 
hnm, slain in the west, whose executors no™ 
received full satisfaction of his arrears. The 
I’rotcotor (3 March) recommended this peti¬ 
tion in a special manner to the council, and 
600f, was awarded to Sydenham, which 
was actually paid on 26 April 1661. The 
revenue committee was also directed to give 
him ‘ such employment as ho is most capable 
of,’ which was done five years later (Giuxx, 
1654, pp. 83,123), In thoso documents he ia 
officially styled Captain Thomas Sydenham, 
but evidently was not on active service ofter 
1G51. 

The Protector's grant of money probably 
facilitated Sydenham’s marriage and entrance 
into professional life, both of which events 
took place in 1666, the year in which he le- 
signed his fellowship at All Souls. He ma^ 
ried, nt Wynford Eaglo, Mary Gee, in 1866 
(Porish liegistor of Toller Eratrnm cum 
Wynford Englo, examined by Rev. W. L. 
James; Hutchins gives 1686 in error). 

Sydenham began to practise as a pby' 
sician in Westminster about 1655; but it 
was probably in a somewhat fitful vvay, ‘br 
he was still concerned in the politics of his 
party. He was candidate for Weymouth 
m the parliament of Richard Oromwell, 
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iiimmoned January 1658-0, and, tliough 
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pipe ’ (I , . 

433; GiiEinr, Cal. State Papers, Dom. ber. 
1669,14 July). , , ,. 

It was possibly on tho strength of this 
appointment that Sydenham determined to 
prosecute hib medical studies at Montpellier. 
ITie fact is recorded by Desault, a i’reiidi 
surgeon of the eighteenth century, who 
states that a friend of his, a M. Emeric, 
]mew Sydenham well at Montpellier (Dn- 
siTTiiT, bisseriation mr les Maladies Vene- 
rieimes, &o., Bordeaux, 1733, p. .359). It 
may have been as early as 1656, but more 
likely in 1659 j for on 28 July 1659 a pass 
was issued from the council of state for Mr. 
Sydenham and Mr. Briggs to travel beyond 
sens (did. State Papers, 1669-60, p. .561), 
■which probably refers to the physician, 
though no Christian name is given in the 
original document. It may be conjectured 
that his travelling companion was a patient; 

t ioasibly a brotlier of Dr. William Briggs 
!■ v.] *(Waiid, hires of Gresham Professors, 
manuscript additions in Brit. Mus. copy, 
p. 258). Additional probability is given to 
this date by the fact that Sydenham is stated 
to have been a pupil of Barbeyrac, a popular 
teacher at Montpollier; and this physician, 
who was five years younger than Sydenham, 
did not become notod before 1658 (Pxoard, 
Sydenham, pp. 10, 21), A distinct advance 
in his medical Imowledgo is perceptible in 
1661, from which year he dates his obser¬ 
vations of the epidemic diseases of Loudon, 
He began to practise in King Street, "West¬ 
minster, but moved in 1664 to Pall Mall. 

In 1663 Sydenham obtained the license of 
the Eoyal College of Phyeicions. Ho passed 
the three obligatory exam inatious on 24 April, 
8 May, 6 June, and on 25 June was ad¬ 
mitted licentiate of the college. Legally, 
Sydenham ought not to have practised with¬ 
out this license ; but the laws against un¬ 
licensed practitioners were not strictly en¬ 
forced until about 1663 Sir Edward Alston, 
president of the colloge, took great pains 
to bring all pliysicians practising in London 
within the collegiate fold. Sydenham never 
obtained any higher rank in tho college 
than that of licentiate. No one could be 
elected a fellow unless he were full doctor of 
medicine, and Sydenham did not take this 
degree till 1670, Ae an Oxford M.B. La 
■was admitted member of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, on 17 May 1676, ond took tiie 
M.D, degree at the same time. Therensonfor 
his selecting this college woe probably that 
his eldest son had been for two years a pen¬ 


sioner there. No definite e.xp1anation is given 
of his not taking this degree at Oxford, 
but it was probably on political grounds. 
After 1076 be was eligible for the fellow¬ 
ship of the College of Physicians, yet, having 
an assured position and being in delicate 
health, be probably did not value the honour 
sufficiently to undergo the necessary candi¬ 
dature and examination. He certainly never 
applied for the fellowship, but Dr. Munk has 
afiown that when he was mentioned officially 
by the college, it was always with marked 
cordiality (kuiSK, Coll. efPhys, 1878, i. 311). 

Sydenham seems gradually to have made 
Ms way in the profession by force of cha¬ 
racter and success in tho treatment of 
disoasc. In 1605, the year of the great 
plague, be, like many London physicians, 
left town with his family, as he says, at the 
urgent entreaties of his friends. For this 
ho has beou blamed, but, considering Ills cha¬ 
racter and antecedents, it is unlikely that 
want of courage could be laid to his charge. 
The practice of a physician in those days lay 
little among tlio poor, the chief siiflerers from 
the pestilence, unless he were connected with 
a hospital, wliioU Sydenham was not. Tho 
bulk of the wealthy classes, among whom 
were his patients, sought safety in flight. 
Honce his own practico must have vanished 
away. He left about June, before the epi¬ 
demic had ronclied its height, and did not 
return till the autumn, when it was begin¬ 
ning to declino. Then, though a young 
physician ^as he modestly savs), ho was oftan 
employed m the absoiico of his seniors. But 
his observations on this diseaso are less 
valuable than they might have been had he 
remained to study and treat it. 

Sydeniiam made good use of his enforced 
leisure, for onrly in the next year he brouglit 
out his first book, ‘ Methodus Curandi Eu- 
brcB,’ a small octavo of 16G pages, dedicated to 
Robert, Boylo. Tliiswosanerwardsexpanded 
into the ' Observationes Medicte ’ (1676), a 
work regarded as of great importance in the 
history of medicine. The success of this 
little book was considerable. It was favour¬ 
ably noticed in the ‘ Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions,’ and reprinted at Amsterdam in the 
same year. It rapidly roread the reputation 
of tho author through Europe. 

Tho remainder of Sydenham's life was 
uneventful, though troubled owing to much 
ill-health. He began to sufier from gout 
and calculus in ItkO, and on several occa¬ 
sions ■was laid up with one or other of these 
diseases. His personal experience enabled 
him to write hia celebrated description of 
gout, which is still regarded as unsurpassed 
in its kind; and he has left an interesting 
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account of tie mode of life ■wliich. he adopted 
to ward off or control its attaclm. In 1689 
he suffered severely from calculus, and died 
on 29 Dec. at the house in Pall Mall which 
he had occupied for many yoars. lie was 
hurled on 31 Doc. in St. James’s Ohuroh, 
Westminster. The original memorial having 
heen destroyed, a murol tablet was erected 
in 1810 by the College of Physicians, com¬ 
memorating the great physician in Virgnian 
phrase as 'Medicus in omne tevum nooUis.’ 
It appears from his will (on executor of 
which was Mr. Molthus, a Pall Mall apothe¬ 
cary and great-grandfather of Ilobort Mal- 
thus, the economist [q. v.]) that bis wife died 
before him. 

Sydenham left three sons—W illiam, IT enry, 
anci James^ all of whom wero alive at the 
time of his death. William, the eldest, 
entered Pembroke OoU^e, Comhrh^c, as a 
pensioner, about 1674. Ho became licentiate 
of the College of Physicians in 1687, and 
died about 1738. Sydenham speaks of him 
with great affection, mentioning some of the 
illnesses for which he treated him, and wrote 
for his use the practical manual of modicuio 
called ‘ Processus Integri,’ which was pub¬ 
lished after the author’s death; and he be¬ 
queathed to him his lands in Tlortfordslvire 
and Leicestershire. Three children of this 
William Sydenham wore also living at the 
date of the physician’s death. Anotlicr 
grandson, Theopuilus Sydenham, was living 
in 1747, when he presented a portrait of his 
jnandfather to the College of Physicians. 
Sydenham’s niece Mary married Walter 
Thornhill and became the mother of Sir 
James Thornhill [h. v.], tho well-known 
painter. By Sydoiiham’s will thirty pounds 
wero hequeothed to aid the prori'.sMOuol edu¬ 
cation of the young artist, his nephew. Tho 
family of Sydenham can bo traced in the 
next century, and representatives of it are, 
it is believed, still living. 

Sydenham’s personal character has boon 
universally recognised as noble, modest, 
and sincere. His dominant trait was his 
earnest endeavour to work for the good of 
mankind, both in his own immediate circle 
and in times to come. He had only dono 
his duty in making his observations as accu¬ 
rately 08 possible, and puhlishing them for 
the public advantage. ‘ For I have alwpys 
thought,’ he says, ‘ that to haye puhlishod 
for the benefit of alfiicted mortals any certain 
method of subduing even the slightest disease, 
was a matter of greater felimty than the 
riches of a Tantalus or a Oxcesus ’ (B^toha 
l^ponaoria, addressed to Dc. Brody, La¬ 
tham’s edition, ii. 6). Among the instances 
of Ms practical benevolence is that of his 


lending one of his own horses to a pooi 
patient for whom he thought horse e\e^ 
would he beneficial. The only suggestion d 
an unfavourable aide to his character is tint 
of an occasional bitterness of speech, and tliii 
is confirmed hjr the strong uudercunent ol 
resentment against those whom heregatdei 
as his enemies, which is traceable in liit 
works. IBs writings e.\hibit deep piety and 
strong religious convictions, such as tniglit 
be expected from his parentage and ednea. 
tion. That ho thought deeply upon theo¬ 
logical subjects is evident from a l&ttei ad- 
dreasod to him by Charles Blount the' deiet' 

(quoted in Biograplda Britavmiea, \H1, h. 
8s7), and from the extent monuserript fragi 
ment entitled ‘ Theologia Bationnlis, 

IntoUeotnally, Sydenham’s most striklnj 
characteristic was his independence and re¬ 
pudiation of all dogmatic authority inmatten 
of science. He had indeed been trained ia 
the school of revolt. Further, ho claimed to 
he as little influenced by theory as by tradi¬ 
tion. Ills aim was not to frame hypotheoeo 
about tho operal ions of nature, hut to oboerre 
them directly, as Bacon advised. Ha may 
be said to have sot the example of stndyini! 
diseases as natural objects, without baiug led 
astray by tho attempt to explain them. In 
his own words, ‘T have been very careful to 
write notliing hut what was the product of 
faithful oliservation, and neither Buffered 
myself to he deceived by idle spooulationa, 
nor have deceived others by obtruding any¬ 
thing imon them hut downright motter of 
foot’ (Sloane MS. 4376, letter to Gould). 
FurUiermore, he possessed the synthetic 
power of genius which enabled him to com- 
mne Ms observations into picUiros of disease, 
the value of which remains uiiafleotud by 
change of opinion or increase of knowledge. 

Sydenham was not mudi in sympathy 
with the progress of natural science in hia 
own day, and sometimes displays romarhahle 
ignorance of contemporary mscoveries ii\ 
anatomy and physiology, while ho allows 
somewhat grudgingly the importance of 
anaton^in medicine. He never belonged 
to tho Boynl Society. 

His chief contributions to medicine were; 
first, his observations on the epidemio disoeses 
of Buccessivo years, whicli have been the 
model of many similar researches; next, that 
he gave the first description or clear dis¬ 
crimination of corlain special diseases, such 
as chorea, hysteria, and several others; finollji 
in praoticnl modicine he introduced the cool¬ 
ing method of treating the smadl-pox,wluck 
was new at aU events in English practice, 
and he helped to bring in the use of bark 
in agues. By these discoveries, and by tbe 
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jnethod of studying diseases wliioh he in- 
troduoed, Sydenham is admitted to have 
made an epoch in medical science. Haller 
lias used Ins name to denote a period in the 
history of medicine; Boerhaiive never men¬ 
tioned it without a tribute of respect. 

Sydenham’s reputation, as is often the case 
nith innovators, rose more rapidly abroad 
than at home. Schaoht, the eminent pro¬ 
fessor of Leyden, constantly recommended 
Sydenham’s works to his students (O. L. 
3IoEr.ET, Be Morbo Ibidem ieo, London,1680, 
p. 112). Ettmuller of Leipzig, Spoil of 
Lyons, Doleus, and other eminent conti¬ 
nental physicians are said to Lave publiely 
sod their adhesion to his dectrines 
1691. At the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century his fame grow to an equal 
height in his own country; ho began to he 
caUed the English Hippocrates, and has 
elwaya been regpded since as one of the 
chiei glories of British medicine. As a com¬ 
memoration of his services to medicine, tlie 
Sydenham Society, founded at London in 
iMs, issued thirty volumes down to 1857, 
from which date down to tho present day 
the periodical issue of medical monographs 
and translations (nearly seventy in number) 
has been carried on by the New Sydenham 
Society. 

Although in his works and private letters 
Sydenham often refers-with some bitt erness to 
the hostility of his medical hrethrcn, evoked, 
08 he thought, by his innovations in prac¬ 
tice, he had many devoted Mends among 
the most eminent and orthodox physicians. 
Dr. Mapletoft, Siesham professor of medi¬ 
cine, wasperhapstbemostintimate. Paman, 
also a Gresham professor, and Brady, regius 
professor of medicine at Cambridge, by ask¬ 
ing his advice in very Sattering terms, 
elicited two of his medical treatises. Dr. 
Cole of ‘Worcester performed a similar 
service to medicine by causing the ‘Epistolary 
Dissertation' to bo written. Goodall, tho 
historian of the College of Physicians (to 
whom the ‘ Schednla Monitoria ’ was def¬ 
eated), was one of Sydenham's staunch de¬ 
fenders, The dedication of tho treatise on 
gout to Short denotes a mutual respect. 
Middethwaite, president of the College of 
Physicians, publiely avowed, his adhesion 
to Sydenham’s new doctrines (Anpeew 
Beouit). Walter Needham’s friendship is 
acknowledged by Sydenham himself. Wfter 
Ilarrie and a greater man, Richard Morton, 
pay him the warmest eulogiums. ^den- 
nain’s friendship with Boyle and with Looke 
is well known. Boyle, to whom the first 
edition of the ‘Methodus Ourendi’ is dedi- 
f ated, and by whose persuasion the work was 


undertaken, accompanied Sydenham, with 
characteristic scientific zeal, in his visits to 
patients. 

Locke was a stiU more intimate Mend. 
He wrote Latin verses prefixed to the second 
edition (1668) of the ' Methodus Curandi,’ 
and is mentioned in the dedication of the ‘ Ob- 
eervationesMedicffl’ (1676) with high praise 
and as approving of Sydenham’s methods. 
Locke, as a physician, agreed with Syden¬ 
ham, and his medical opinions, expressed in 
his letters, are even more revolutionary. 
The ‘Shaftesbury Papers,’ quoted in Fox- 
Bourne’s ‘Life of Locke,’ contain medical 
notes and observations by the two Mends, 
in which the hands of both may he recog¬ 
nised. The manuscript printed in 1846 as 
‘ AnecdotaSydenhamiona,’ containing medi¬ 
cal obeervations partly taken down from 
Sydenham's own lips, is recognised by Mr. 
Fox-Bourne as being in the hsndwiiting of 
Locke. Sydenham was also consulted by 
his friend about some of his medical cases. 

Two physicians axe known as having been 
actual pupils of Sydenham—viz. Sir Hans 
Sloane and Thomas Dover (‘ Dover’s pow¬ 
der’), buccaneer and physician. The latter 
lived in Sydenham’shonse, and describee how 
he was treated by him for the small-pox (see 
TJieAnoieHtPbj/eiciffn’iiLpffaci/), Sir Richard 
Blackmoro more than once acknowledges his 
debt to Sydenham’s advice and teaching. 
When a student he asked Sydenham’s advice 
as to what books he should read for the 
study of medicine. The answer was a jest; 

‘ Road “ Don Quixote,” ’ meaning evidently 
that hooks were of no use (cf. BLacEiioRn, 
On the Small-Pox, 1723, preface; On tJte 
Boat, 1726, preface). 

The qjuBstion whether Sydenham's works 
were originally written in Latin or Eng¬ 
lish has been much controverted. They 
were all published iu the learned language, 
but it has been stated that the Latin version 
was due to two of Sydenham’s friends. This 
rumour wos curient from the beginning of 
his literary career, and there seems little 
doubt thatj although he was generally ac¬ 
quainted with Latin, he had the assistance 
of better latiniets than himself in preparing 
his works for tho press. His first work, 
‘Methodus purandi'(1666 and 1668), is 
referred to in 1671 by Henry Stubbs or 
Stuhbe (1082-1676) [q.v.], the polemical 

ffi cianof 'Warwick, who quotes a passage 
hen odds, ‘’Tis true he did not peh 
it Latine, hut another (Mr. G. H.) for him, 
and perhaps his skill in that tongue may 
not be such as to know when his thoughts 
are rightly worded.’ Stuhbe wos a con¬ 
temporary of Sydenham at Oxford in the 
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puritan timea, and was author of the only 6 , * Processus Inte^ri in morbis fere omaiu 
contemporary publication which directly at- curandis; ’ first printed by Dr. Monfort in 
tacked Sydenham’s views. Sydenham does 1693 from Sydenham’s manuscript, butonly 
not seem to have replied to it, but omitted in about twenty mpies, of whimi none cag 
in later editions a theoretical explanation be traced. IReprinted same year in 
of the smallpox that Stubbe had sharply cellanea Curiosn,’ Nuremberg, 1692, 4^5 
criticised. Stubbe’s statement respecting Dec. li. Ann. 10, App. pp. 189-308. p„,f 
Sydenham’s method of composition is ill- definite edition, London, 1693, 12mo j ligg 
natured, but seems too positive to be a mere at London, 1696,1706,1712,1726, &c.|aiij 
invention. Mr. G. 11 . means Gilbert Havers at Amsterdam, Geneva, Lyons, Tenice 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (Stubbd, Tk& Edinburgh, and elsewhere. EngliA b\ 
Lord, Bacon's Jtelation of tke Sweating Sick- 'William Salmon (ivith additions of his oimi 
Tiess eo-amined, with a defence o/Phlebotomg, London, 1805, 8 vo 1707. English (enoap 
in opposition to Dr, Sydenham, 4'C; London, mous)_ Dr. Sydenham’s ‘ Compleat Method 

1671, 4to, p. 180 ). Ward, in his lives of of curing almost all Diseases,’many editioia 

the Gresham professors, says positively that 6 th edit. 1713, 13mo. To these should he 
Dr. Mapletoft translated the ‘ Observationes odded ’ Compendium Praxeos MedicisSy- 
Medicm ’ (1676) into Latin at tho request of denhami in usum quorundam commodio- 
the author, and that his later pieces were rom, editum a Guliofmo idydenhamo, M.D, 
translated by Mr. Gilbert Havers. Ward’s Thomm filio natu maximo,’London, 17]g, 
statement being questioned, he supported it 12 mo (partly at_ least from Sydenham'i 
by a letter from the Her. J. Mapletoft, son manuscripts by his son), 
or the doctor, who allirmed thot his father Collected editions.—Latin: 1 , ‘Th, 
had translated all Sydenham’s works as they Sydenham Opuscula omnia,’AmsteidiUD, 
appeared in the edition of 1683, and that the 1683, 8 vo (contains 1, 2, and 31, portnit, 
‘SchedulaMonitoria’(1686) was translated 2. ‘Opera Umveisn,’ Ijoudon, 1685, 810 , 
by (lilbert Havers (Wabd, Zires of the with portrait, called ' ediUo altera,’ but 11 
Br<tfeteors of Gresham College ; Gent, Mag. earlier London edition cannot be trucpd, 
1743, p. 628). though it is stated there was one in 1688 

Sydenham wrote a plain English style (contains 1, 2, 3, 4). 8 . London, 1706,8ie 
whichwasrendered into somewhat ambitions (contains 1 , 3, 8 , 4, 6 ); also at Geneii, 
and rhetorical Latin in the publications that 1716, 4to; 2 vols. 4to, 1728, 1736,1740, 
appeared under his name. 1767, 1769; 'Venice, 1736, fol. (Billinra), 

Sydenham published five works in his 1703, fol.; Padua, 1726 (Billing); Lemn, 
lifetime, and one was issued after his death. 1736, 8 vo, 1741, 1764; Jjeipisig, od. C, Q, 
The following list gives the titles and dates Kuhn, 1837, 12mo; London, Sydenhan 
of the original and of many subsequent Society, ed.W. A. Grccnhill, 1844,8ro,2iid 
editions: 1. ‘ Methodus curandi Pebros pro- edit. 1846 (best edition), 
priis observationibuB supersbrncta,’ London, English translations.—1. Whole work!, 
1666, sm. 8 vo, Amsterdam, 1666; 3nd translated by .Tohn Pechey, London, 1006, 
edjt. London, 1668, 8 vo (enlarged); 3rd 8 vo; ] 1th edit. 1740. 2, Works, newlr 

edit, with new title,' Observationes Medicm made English by John Swan, with a liio 
circa morborum acutorum historiam et cura- (anonymous, but by Samuel Johnson), Lou- 
tionem,’ London, 1676, 8 vo (greatly en- don, 1743, 8 vo, 8 rd edit. 1763; revised 
larged); 4th edit. London, 1685, 8 vo. Some by 6 . Wallis, London, 1788, 2 vols. 8 to, 
other continental editions are mentioned. 3. Works, translated from tho Latin edition 
2. ' Epistolee Hesponsorioe duie, prima do of Dr. Groenhill, with a life of the author 
Morbis Epidemicis ab 1676 ad 1680 ad by E. G. Latham, M.D,, Sydenham Sooietj, 
Eobertum Brady, M.D,, secunda de Luis London, 1848, 8 vo, 2 vols. Gorman Trans' 
Venereee historia et curatione ad Heuricum lations.—Transl. .T. J. Mastalir, 'Vienna, 
Paman, M.D.,’London, 1680,8vo.; 2nd edit. 1786-7, 8 vo (Billings); ‘Auszim,’ trnnal. 
London, 1686,_ 8 vo. 3. ' Dhsertatio epi- H. G. ^iering, Leipzig, 1796, 1W2 (Bil- 
Btolaris ad Gulielmum Cole, M.D., do obser- lings). Prench translation by A, P. Jault, 
vationibus nuperis circa curationem vario- 8to, Paris, 1774, 1784, 1789 (BillinM); 
latum confiuentium necnon de afiectiono revised by J, B. Th. Baumes, Montpellier, 
hysterioo,’ London, 1682, 8 vo; 2nd edit. 1816 (Picard). Italian translation by Gnui' 
London, 1686,8vo. 4. ‘ Tractatus de Podagra pauelli, Pavia, 1816, 2 vols. 12mo (Ebert, 
et Ilydrope,’ London, 1683, 8 vo; 2nd edit. Pioard). 

London, 1686. 5. ‘ Schedula monitoria de Manuscripts.—1. ‘ Medical observations 
Novte febris ingressu,’ London, 1680, 8 vo; by Thomas Sydenham, London, Martii 26*, 
2nd edit. London, 1688, 8 vo (Greenhill). 1660,’ Library of College of Physicians j 
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the niune and apparently some of the manu¬ 
script in Sydenham’s handwriting. It con¬ 
tains observations on diseases, written at 
various dates from 1609 onwards. A final 
note refers to the published ‘ Observationes,’ 
and must have been written after 1676. 
This was evidently a first skotch of ‘ Obaer- 
vationes Medicae,’ some passages beingpretty 
closely translated in that work, others en¬ 
tirely rewritten, others omitted. 2. ‘ Thco- 
logia rationalis, ^ Dr. Thomas Sydenham; ’ 
jnannsoript in Cambridge University Li- 
brarv; two copies are in British Museum 
(Sloane, 8828, f. 162; Add. MS. 0469, 
f, 107); a short treatise on natural theo¬ 
logy, containing arguments for the existence 
of God, moral obligation, &c., a fine and 
even eloquent composition. It is probably 
by Syde Aam, though the authorship is not 
absolutely proved; printed (incomplete) in 
Lotham'a edition of ‘Works,’ ii. 307. 3, 
‘Extracts of Sydenham’s Physich Books, 
and some good letters on various subjects.’ 
Manuscript, English, imperfect, Boaleian 
(Eawlinaon, 0. 406). In the handwriting of 
John Locke. Internal and other evidenco 
shows it to have been compiled in or after 
1686 (Pox Bopbsh, Life of Loche, 1876, 
i, 230,464, &o.) It contains extracts from 
Sydenham’s manuscripts and notes taken 
down from his lips, often agreeing with the 
‘Piocessus Integri.' Published hy W. A. 
Greenhill, Oxford, 1845, 16mo; 2nd edit. 
1^7, as ‘ Anecdota Sydenhamiana.’ 

Letters.—Besides the petition to Crom¬ 
well cited above, the British Museum con¬ 
tains two autograph English letters; 1. To 
Dr. Gould of Wadlmm College, Oxford, 
dated 10 Deo. 1687, already quoted as con¬ 
taining biographical details Moane, 4376, 
f. 76). Prmted by Dr. J. Brown, ‘Ilorie 
Subsecirm,’ find edit. 1869. 2. To Major 
W. Hale, dated 11 Deo. 1687, a letter of 
advice to a patient (Add. MS. 33673, 
f, 168, u^uhlishcd). 3. An iiileresting 
letter to B. BotIc is printed in Latham’s 
hfe (Works, vol. i. p. Ixxii) from Boyle’s 
works. 4. A letter of advice about a child, 
not dated, is reproduced in facsimile by Sir 
B. W. Bichardson in ' Asclepiad,’ ix. 386. 

The College of Physicians possesses three 
portrait heads of Sydenham in oils: 1. Pre¬ 
sented hy William Sydenham the son in 1691. 
It is evidently the head by Mary Beale, 
engraved hy Blootelink for 'Observationes 
Medices,’ 1676, and ‘ Opera,’ 1686; and copied 
in other editions. The presumed age is 
fifty-two j hair brown, 2. Presented by, 
Theophilus Sydenham, grandson, in 1747.' 
Attrihuted to Mary Beale, hut probably hy i 
Sir Peter Lely, as suggested by Dr. Nias, j 


It is older than No. 1; the hair grey. En¬ 
graved hy Iloubrakon as by Lely for Birch’s 
' Hoads,’ 1743-62. The engraving was cemied 
by Goldor and others. 3. Presented by 
Mr. Bnyford in 1832; apparently a copy. 
A bust in niarhlu was executed by Wilton 
iu 1768 at the expense of the college, A 
life-siae statue iu stone by Pinker was pre- 
sonted to the University Museum, Oxmrd, 
in 1894, by Sir Henry Acland and others 
(Muitx, 0)11, of Pkys. 1878, lii. 401; Nias, 
Facts about Sydenham, infra cit.) 

[Tharo aro sevoral Lives of Sydonham, The 
memoir inBiogxaphiaBritannica, 1747, vi. 3879, 
was followed by the Lives by Dr. Samuel John¬ 
son, prefixed to Snan’s translation of Works, 
1742; by C. G. Kuhn, Opara, 1827; by W. A, 
Greenhill(bnsed on Kuhn), Opora, 1844; by B. G, 
Latham, Works, 1848; and hy Er^ddrio Picard, 

‘ Sydenham, sa Vie, ses OEuvres,’Fans, 1889 (by 
far the best life). The Lives of British Fliy- 
aicians and similar collections add nothing now. 
See also Wood’s Athenm, ed. 1721, p. 839, and 
Piisti, p. 66; Hutchins's Hist, of Dorset, 3rd edit, 
vol. ii. 1864; Green's Cal. State Fapers, Dom. 
Ser,, passim; Bushwortli’s Hist. Oollsctions, 
1699, pt. iii. vol. ii.; AVhiteloQko's Momorials, 
1732; Montagu Burrows's Begister of the 
Visitors of Univ. Oxford (Ouiud. Soe.), 1881, 
4to; Chirendon’s Hist, of the Bebellion; Dr. J, 
Brown’s Hone Subsecivis—Locko and Syden- 
iiara, 2nd edit, 1869; Gee’s An Anecdote of 
Sydenham, St. Biirtholomew’s Hospital Boporls, 
XIX, i. 1883; Niue’s Some Facts about Sydenham, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Beports, xxvi, 187, 
1890; Mackenzie Walcott’s Memorisls of 
Woslniinstor, 18A1; Handbook of St. James’s, 
Westminster, 1860; Sir B. W. Bichardson'e 
Aselepiud, ix. 386, 1892; Hiieser, Geschichte 
dor Modizin, ii. 387, 1881; Gurlt and Hirech, 
Lexicon der Aorzlo, v. 692, 1887: Milroy in 
Lancet, 1846 vol. ii. 1847 vol. i. and ii.; Gant. 
Mag. 1743 p, 628, 1788 i. .34, 1789 ii. 1131, 
1801 ii. 084,1071; Acland, Unveiling the Statue 
of Sydenham, Oiford, 1894.] J. F. P. 

SYDENBLAM, WILLpLM (1616-1661), 
Cromwellian soldier, baptised 8 April 1616, 
was the eldest son of William Sydenham of 
Wynford Ea^e, Dorset, by Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Jeffrey of Catherstou (Hptohihs, 
Lorsst, ii. 703). Thomas Sydenham [q. v. j 
was his brother. When the civil war broke 
out Sydenham and his throe younger bro¬ 
thers took up arms for the parliament, and 
distinguished tliemselves by their activity 
in the local struggle (Vioabs, QoSs Arif , 
pp. 82,100; Babies, Story of Corfe CastU, 
pp. 186,100). In April 1644 he had risen 
to the ranlc of colonel, and on 17 June 1644 
Essex appointed Mm governor of Weymouth 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644, pp, 187.220, 
271,461,478). In July Sydenham defeated 
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a plundering party from the garriaon of 
'Warehaju at JDorohester, and hanged six or 
eight of hie prieonexe as being ‘ mere Irish 
rebels’ (Dbtbkbtjx, Zives of tJie Eark (f 
Essev, ii. 418; ViOABS, OotZ’s Ark, p. 280). 
This gave rise to equally cruel repiisak 
on the part of the royalists (Ludlow, Me¬ 
moirs, i. 95). In oonjunotion with Sir An¬ 
thony Ashley Cooper, Sydenham captured 
Wareham (10 Aug. 1644) and Abbotsbury 
House (Rushwobth, v. 697; CHMaxin, 
Idfe of Shafteshwy, i. 63). Hemso defeated 
Sir Lewis Dyve, the commander-in-chief of 
the Dorset royalists, in various skirmishes, 
in one of which he hUlud, with his own 
hand, Major Williams, whom he accused 
of the murder of his mother (VTOAits, 
Ewnany Bush, pp. 6, 62, 72). In Pebriiary 
1046 Sir Lewis Dyve surprised Weymouth, 
but Sydenham and the garrison of Mol- 
combe Begis succeeded in regaining it a 
fortnight later (iJ.p. 118; Lords' Journals, 
vil. 260, 262). In November 164C Sydenham 
was elected member for Melcombe (A^orf on. 
IheDukeqfPortland'aMSS.'g. 301; cf. Tanner 
MSS. lix. 44), On 1 March 1048 the House 
of Lords ordered Sydenham l,000f. towards 
his arrears of pay to be raised by discoveries 
of delinquents’lands {Lordd Journals, tl. 84). 
On 14 Aug. 1649 he and Colonel Fleetwood 
were appointed joint governors of the Isle of 
Wight (Oaf. State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, 
p. 277). 

Sydenham’s political importance really 
begins with the expulsion of the Long 
parliament in 1053. He was a meiubsr of 
the council of thirteen appuintud by the 
officers of the army (29 April 1653); was 
summoned to the Little parliament, and was 
re-elected ^ tliat aasemuly to the eounoU. of 
state on 9 Jiily and 1 Nov. 1063 {Oonmond 
Journals, vii. 283, 344). His views, how¬ 
ever, were loo conservative for him to sym- 
patmae with the policy of the Little parlio^ 
ment. On 6 Feh. 1049 he hod been one of 
the tellers for the minority in the Long par¬ 
liament who wished to relain the ITouse of 
Lords, so on 10 Deo. 1063 he perform ed the 
same duty for the minority of tho Little 
parliament who voted for the retention of 
an establishod chimch (ib, vi. 132, vii. 303). 
Two days later Sydenham took the lead in 
proposing that the assembly should dissolve 
itself, and may therefore be considered onu 
of tbe founders of tbe protectorate (Ludlow, 
i. 300; Harleian Miseellany, ed. Park, iii. 
485). Oroinwell appointed Sydonkam a 
member of his council, and made him also 
One of the commissioners of the treasury 
(2 Aug. 1664; Oal. State Papers, Dom., 
1654, p. 284). His salary os councillor was 


1,0001. a year, and he enjoyed a slmilsi ssin 
os commissioner (ITarletan Miseellam m 
463, 478). Sydenham sat for Dorset m 
the parliaments of 1664 and 1066, distk, 
guisliing himself during the debates of tli, 
latter by his opposition to the exotbitmt 
punishment the house wished to inflict on 
James Naylor (Buitxoir, Diary, i. 61 Be' 
86, 218, 257). When the Protector’s iifc 
vention on behalf of Naylor raised a com¬ 
plaint of breach of privilege, Sydenham re- 
called the house to the real question. ' j 
live as parliament men but for a time, but 
we live as Knglishmen always. Iwouldm* 
have us be so tender of the privilege of pat- 
liament as to forget tho liberties ofEngfe 
men’ (ib. i. 274). Ha also spoke against 
onti-quaker legislation, and during the dii. 
cussion of tho petition and advice anaimt 
the imposition of oaths and cuongementa 
(ih i. 172,174, ii. 276,270,291,290)? -When 
in December 10.57 Sydenham wasaummonk 
to Cromwell’s House of Lords, a republican 

S hlet remarked that, though ‘he hath 
con thorough-paced for tyranny in time 
of iiarllaments,’ it was hoped’ he might yet 
be ‘ 80 redeemed as never to halt or standoff 
for the future against the ProteotoPs inlereat' 
{Karlrim Miscellany, iii. 478). 

After the death of Oliver Cromwell 
Sydenham became one of Richard Orom- 
well’s council; but in April 1669 he arteJ 
with Fleetwood, Desboi'ough, and what was 
termed the Wollingford House parly to foice 
Mm to dissolve his parliauieut. Accoiding 
to Ludlow, he was one of the chief agents in 
the negotiation between the army lendeis 
and the republicans whiehleil t o Richard'afoll 
(^Memoirs, ii. 61, 06, 06; Cal. State Papm, 
Dom., 1658-9, p. 364). On the re-storation 
of the Long parliament Sydenham hecama 
a member of we committee of safety (7 Mav 
1669) and of the council of state (16 May), 
though he hod conscientious scruples agiunst 
taking the oath required from members of 
the latter (i6. ii. 80, 84). Tie was also given 
tho command of a regiment of foot ( Commi 
Journals, vii. 083). When Lnnibert turned 
out the Long parliament again, Sydenham 
took part vdw the army, and was made n 
member of their commit! ee of safety (Lud¬ 
low, ii. 131,139, 143). He even ottempted 
to justify the violence of tho army to the 
council of slate, ‘undertaking to prove that 
they were necessitated to make use of this 
lost remedy by a particular call of divine 
Providence ’ (ti. ii. 140). When the Long 
parliament was again restored, Sydenham 
was called to answer for his conduct, and, 
failing to give a satisfactory explanation, was 
expelled (17 Jan. 1660). iria regiment also 
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WHS taken from him and given to John Len- 
tball the apeaker’e son {Commmi JoumaU, 
vii. 813i 82^), At the restoration the act of 
indemnity induded Hm among the eighteen 
nersons perpetually inc^acitated from hold- 
mg any office (29 Aug. 1660), and he was also 
obliKed to enter into a bond not to disturb the 
neaim of the kingdom (29 Dec. 1660, Cal, 
mate Papers, Dom. 1660-1, pp. 820, 426^ 

Sydenham died in July 1061. He had 
in 1687, Grace, daughter of John 
Ttenchard of “Warmwell, who died about a 
later than bm? husband (HtTroHiirs, 
ii.70S). 

[A Life of Sydenham is given in Noble’s Ilonas 
of Cromwell, ad. 1787, i. 897; a pedigree of the 
family is in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, ii. 
703 ] 0. II. F. 

SYDNEY. [See SiiMmy,] 

SYDNEY, first Viscoont. [See Towks- 
benb, Thomas, 1733-1800.] 

SYDSEREE, THOMAS (1C81-106S), 
bishop of Galloway, born in 1681, was the 
eldest son of James Sydserff, merchant, Edin¬ 
burgh. He was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
verSty, and graduated M.A. on 22 Feb. 1002. 
His fcst charge was St. Gilea, Edinburgh, to 
wiuoh he was admitted on 30 May 1011; hut 
when the city was reconstituted ecclesiasti¬ 
cally in 1026 he was translated to Trinity 
CoUege ohurcb. lie was present at the 
meeting of bishops and other ministei's held 
at Holyrood on 30 June 1633 to discuss the 
introduction of the English prayer-hook. 
Sydserfl strongly advocated the measure, and 
in 1684 was made dean of Edinburgh. In 
tW year be was removed to the ue\y or high 
church, Edinburgh. This position he held mr 
a feiy months only, for on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Archbishop Laud he was promoted to 
the bishopric of Brechin, and consecrated on 
26 July 1634. On 21 Oct. 1631 he was od- 
mitied burgess of Dundee ‘ for his services 
to the Oommonweal,’ and on the same day 
was nominated a member of the court of high 
commission. He exercised Ms powers with 
some rigour, and in 1637 had high words 
with Lord Lome in consequence of sen tencing 
one of Ms followers to fine and imprisonment. 
His appointment to the see of Galloway was 
signed hy Charles I on 30 Aug. 1636, and 
he was installed in November following. 
The active part wMch he took in the esta- 
blishmeut of prelacy and his intimacy’with 
Laud made him a mark for the violence of the 
Presbyterians. His efforts to introduce the 
tervice-book made him extremely unpopular. 
At Stirling in Februarv 1638 he was attacked 



severe injury. A few days afterwards ho 
was thrice assaulted in the streets of FaUdi’k, 
Dalkeith, and Edinburgh. On 13 Deo. 1638 
he was formally deposed and excommunicated 
by the general assembly. After his deposi¬ 
tion Sydserff joined Charles I, and was with 
him at the camp at Newcastle in 1646. 
The overthrow of the royalists necessitated 
Ms retirement into private life, and he re¬ 
mained in seclusion until after the Bestora- 
tion. When episcopacy was re-established 
in Scotland he was promoted to the hishopric 
of Orkney in 1661, ibaing the only survwor 
of the bishops deposed in 1638. He died at 
Edinburgh on 29 Sept. 1663. He married, 
on 27 April 1614, Bachel, daughter of John 
Byers, an Edinburgh magistrate. By her 
he had four sons and four daughters. One 
of the sons was Thomas Sydserff, a popular 
dramatist, and the compiler of ‘ Merciiiiu,s 
Caledonius,’ the first newspaper printed in 
Scotland. Keith describes the bishop as ‘ a 
learned and worthy prelate,’ and Bishop 
Burnet aUudes to him (under the name of 
* Sainraerf’) in complimentary terms in hia 
‘ History of his own Time.’ His name appears 
several times in the preshyterian lampoons 
of the period (see MAimamT, Pook <if Soot- 
tish Pasqvils), 

[Keith's Cat. of Bishops, pp. 1S6,167; Cat, of 
Edinb. QiadualBB,p. 19, Scott’s Fasti J^cl, Scot, 
i 8,19, SI, 777, iii. 459,880; Gaidiner’s Hist, of 
Eogl.; Notes and Queries, Srdser. vii.; Millar’s 
Eminent Burgesses of Dundee, p. 164.] 

A. H. M, 

SYKES, AETHUB ASHLEY (1684?- 
176C), latitudinarian divine, son of Arthur 
Sykes of Ardeley, near Stevenage, Hertford¬ 
shire, was born m London about 1684. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s school, whence 
he went with an exhibition to Corpus Ohristi 
Oollege, Cambridge. He was admitted on 
16 April 1701, and in the following year was 
elected to a scholarship. He gi-aduated B, A, 
in 1706, M.A. in 1708, and D.D. in 1726. 

On 7 Feb. 1713 ha was presented by Arch¬ 
bishop Teniaon to the vicarage of Godmeis- 
ham, Kent, which he resigned in 1714, and 
on la Apiil 1714 to the rectory of Dry Dray¬ 
ton, CambridgesHre. While at Dry Drayton, 
wMcb was near Cambrige, bVkes took an 
active interest in the oEiirs of the university, 
and was a vigorous partisan of Bentley m 
his controversy with Conyers Middleton. 

resigned D.ry Drayton in 1718, on being 
presented (in November of that year) to the 
rectory of Rayleigh in Essex, where ha le- 
mmned till his death. In December 1716 
he was ^pointed to the afternoon preaoher- 
eMp at King Street Chapel, Golden Square 
(a wapel-of-ease to St. James’s,WeBtmin8ter, 
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of whicli his friend, Dr. Clarke, was rector), 
and in 1721 to the moniing preacherahip 
tWo In January 1724 Sykes was made 
rehoiidary of Alton Borealis in the cathe- 
ral church of Salisbury, of which in 1727 ha 
became precentor, and in April 1726 he was 
appointed assistant preachur at St. James's, 
'\^stmlnster. His other preferments were 
the deanery of St. Burien, (lomwnll, in Fe¬ 
bruary 1789, and a prebendal stall at Win¬ 
chester, through the favour of Bishop lloadly, 
on 16 Got. 1740. Sykes died from paralysis, 
at his house in Cavendish Square, London, on 
23 Nov. 1760, and was buried on the SOth in 
St. James's Church, Westminster. He mar¬ 
ried Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, a widow of 
Bristol, but loft no children. She died in 
1703. The bulk of his fortune, which was 
considerable, Sykes left to her for life, with 
remainder to his brother George, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in the recloij of Rayleigh. In 
1706 the latter left bv will the sum of 1,0007. 
to the master and fellows of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in trust fur the founda¬ 
tion of four exhibitions (now consolidated 
into one) for scholars from St. Paul's school. 
A portrait of him was painted by Wills. 

Sykes was a voluminous controversial 
writer of the school of lloadly. The cata¬ 
logue of his works, chiefly pamphlets, pre¬ 
fixed to Disney's ‘ Memoirs of him, fills four¬ 
teen octavo pages, and there are ovor eighty 
entries in his name in the ‘ British Museum 
Catalogue.' ' His whole life,’ writes a critic 
in the ‘ Monthly Review,' ‘ was a worfare of 
the pen, first in the Bangorian controversy, 
next in the Arinn, then in the dispute about 
Fhlegon, and afterwards in the Inquiry con¬ 
cerning the Demoniacs.’ lie naturally in- 
ourred the resentment of Warburton, and, 
as Lowth puts it, was whipped by him at the 
cart’s tail, in the notes to the ' Divine Lega¬ 
tion,' ‘ the ordinary place of his literary e.xe- 
entions.' One of his pieces,' An Essay on the 
Nature, Design, and Origin of Sacrifices,’1748, 
was translated by Semler into German, 1778. 

[Memoirsof the Life and Writings. . .by John 
Disney, D.D., 1785 (this is diiefly a survey of 
his writings); Masters's Hist, of Corpus Ohristi 
College, Cambridge, 1831, p. 261; Oiiidiner's 
Admission Registers of St. Faul’s School ; Slonne 
MS. (Brit Mus.) No. 4319, ff. 70-91, containing 
letters from ^kes to Dr. Birch; Addit. M^ 
(Brit. Mus.) Bo. 32666,17.164, 241, letters of 
Sykes to Dr. Cox Macro; Monthly Review, ixxiii. 
207-16 (a review of Disney's Memoirs); Gent. 
Mag. 1786, pp. 389-71; Maty's New Review, 
1786, p. 17 i Monk's Life of Bentley, 1833, i. 
427, ii. 88-73; Perry's Hist of the Church of 
England, iii. 301; Nichols's Illustrations of Lit 
ii. 826.] J. H. L. 


SYKES, GODFREY (1826-1866),IT 
rntive artist, born at Malton, Yorkshire in 
1825, received his training in the gov4i. 
merit school of ai-t at Shomeld, to the hesd. 
mastership of which he succeeded, AVtiij 
at Sheifield he at first painted pictures ol 
rolling-mills, smiths’ shops, &c,; but, comine 
under the influence of Alfred Stevens [q.y.f 
he developed a ramarhablo talent for decil 
rative work, and in 1861 was invited to Los. 
don to assist Captain Francis Fowke [q.v! 
on thehuildings connected with the horticul. 
turnl gardens then in course of formation 
Some of the arcades were entrusted to Um' 
and to his successful treatment of themwitli 
terra-cotta the subsequent pcmularityofthat 
material was largely due. The new build, 
ings for the South Kcnsiiigl on Museum gore 
further scope for the exercise of Sykes's 
powers, and upon the decoration of theaohe 
was engaged until his death. His most nd. 
mired work at tho museum is the series of 
terra-cotta columns which he modelled for 
the lecture theatre. Of these a set of 
photographs was published in 1806, His 
designs lor tho majolica decorations of the 
rofreshment-rooms'he did not live toooB. 
plcte. Some of his general schemes for ths 
decoration of the museum were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1862 and 18U. 
Sykes’s style, while based upon the study of 
lUphael and Miohael Angelo, was thoroughly 
individual, and characterised by a fine taste 
and sense of proportion. lie died at OH 
Brompton, London, on 28 Feb. 1860, and was 
buried in the Brompton cemetery. A wats^ 
colour drawing of a smith’s shop by Sykes is 
in the South Kensington Museum. At the 
request of Thackeray he designed the well- 
known cover of the ‘ Oomhill Magazine.' 

[Gent Mug. 1806, i. 601; Art .Tourmil, ISM; 
Atlisnicum, 3 March 1860; Redgrave's Biot, of 
Artists; Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Engraven 
(ed. Armstrong).] F, M, O'B, 

SYKES, Sib MARK MASTERMAN 
(1771-1823), hook-collector, bom on 20 Aug. 
1771, was eldest son of Sir Christopher 
Sykes (1749-1801), second baronet, of Slod- 
mere, Yorkshire, by his wife Elizabeth (d, 
1803), daughter of William Tatton of Wi- 
thenehaw, Cheshire, Mark matriculated 
from Brasenose College, Oxford, on 10 May 
1788, In 1795 he served the oilioe of high 
sherifF of the county of York, and in Se^ 
tember 1801 succeeded by the death of his 
father to the baronetcy and estates. Os 
14 May 1807 he was returned member of 
parliament for the city of York, and retained 
his seat till 1820, when he retired on account 
of ill-health. 
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Sir Mark -was famous as a bibliophile, and 
possessed one of the finest private libraries 
ui England. It -was especially rich in fih'st 
editions of the classics, specimens of fifteenth- 
ceatury printing, and in volumes of Eliza¬ 
bethan poetry. There -were also some valu¬ 
able manuscripts, including a copy of Dug- 
dale's ‘ Heraldic Visitation of York, 1666- 
1666.’ His chief treasure, however, was a 
copy of the first edition of Livy, by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, published at Homo in 
1469. It isthe only copy ou vellum extant, and 
eojne time after Sir Mark’s death passed into 
the hands of Thomas Grenville (1765-1846) 
[q. V.], with the rest of whose library it was 
bequeathed to the British Museum. A cata¬ 
logue of Sykes’s library was prepared by 
Henry John Todd [q.v.] Sykes was a mem¬ 
ber of the Iloxburghe Club, to which he pre¬ 
sented a rmrint of some of Lydgate’s poems 
in 1818. lie had also a fine collection of 
pictures, bronzes, coins, medals, and prints, 
The last included a complete set of Francesco 
Bartolozzi’s engravings, comprising his proofs 
and etchings, which cost Sykes nearly 6,0001 
Ha ied without issue at Weymouth on 
16 Feb. 1823, and was succeeded by his 
bmther. Sir Tatton Sykes [q. v.] All his 
oollections were dispersed by sale in 1824. 
His libraiy fetched nearly 10,0001, and his 
pictures nearly 6,0001 

Sykes was twice married: first, on 11 Nov. 
1795, to Henrietta, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Mastermanof Settrington, Yorkshire, 
on which occasion he look the additional 
name of Masterman; she died in July 1818, 
On 2 Aug. 1814 he married, secondly, Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Tatton Eger- 
ton and sister of Wilbraham Tatton Egerton 
of Tatton Park; she survived him, dying in 
October 1846. 

[Oant. Hag. 1823, i. 375, 483, ii. 352, 451; 
Poster’s Alumni Ozon. 1716-188S; llubeitb’i, 
Memorials of Christio, i. 110 ; Enrke's Foerugs, 
BaronetHge, and Knightage.] E, 1. C. 

SYKES, Sib TATTON (1772-1863), 
patron of the turf, younger brother of Sir 
Mark Masterman Sykes [q, v,], was educated 
from 1784 at Westminster school, and, ma- 
tricnlatiug from Brasenose College, Oxford, 
on 10 May 1788, spent several terms there. 
For some years he was an articled clerk to 
Atkinson & Farrar, attorneys, Lincoln’s Inn 
Kslds, and then was employed for a period 
in ahanking-house in Hull. While in Lon¬ 
don he walked from London to Epsom to see 
Eager’s Derby in 1791, and next year he rode 
down to see John Bull win, but during his 
long life never visited Epsom again. He 
was an expert boxer, learning that art of 
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Gentleman Jackson and Jem Belcher, He 
won renown for his hard hitting. 

In 1803 Sykes commenced sheep farming 
and breeding by purchasing ten pure Bake- 
wellsfrom Mr. Saiiday’sllock atHoliuepierre- 
poiut at twenty guineas each, These sheep 
he kept at Barton, near Malton, where he 
soon became a ram-letter. At one of Pvobert 
Ceiling’s sales he gave 166 guineas for the 
shearling Ajax. Until nearly eighty he took 
on annual June ride into the midlands to 
attend Burgess's, Buckley’s, and Stone’s soles 
of stock. In September 186] he held his own 
fif^-eighth and lost annual sale of sheep. 

Sykes’s name first appears in the ' Eacing 
Calendar’ as an owner of racehorses in 
1803, when his Telemachus ran at Middle- 
ham, Yorkshire. In 1805 he rode his own 
horse Hudibras at Malton, Yorkshire, in a 
sweepstakes, and won the race. In 1808 he 
matched his mare Theresa over a four-mile 
course at Doncaster for five hundred guineas, 
owners riding, and won. For twenty years 
after this he from time to time kept a few 
horses in training at Malton, chiefly for the 
purpose of mounting them himself in races 
for gentlemen riders. His colours were 
orange and purple, and the last time he wore 
them on a winning horse of his own was in 
1829, when on All Heart and No Peel ho 
won the Welham Cup at Malton. 

He was one of the largest breeders of 
blood-stock in tbe kingdom. For some of 
his stock he gave large prices; for Colster- 
dale he paid wirteen hundred guineas, and 
for Fandango at Doncaster in 1800 8,000/. 
His stud numbered two hundred horses and 
mares, and it was no small feat for one man 
to have bred Grey Momus, The Lawyer, St. 
Giles, Gaspard, Elcho, Dalby, and Lecturer. 
His annual sales were always well attended, 
and his stock fetched high jirices. 

For iipwarde of forty years he was a 
master of foxhounds, hunting the country 
from Spurn Point to Coxwold, and paying 
aU the kennel expenses. 

On the death of Ms brother, Sir Mark 
Masterman Sykes, on 16 Feb. 1823, ho suc¬ 
ceeded him as the fourth baronet, and took 

Ms residence at Sledmere, near Malton, 
He was an admirable example of the country 
landed proprietor, devoting aU Ms time to 
agrioulture, stock-breeding, and fox-hunting. 
By applying bones as manure he greatly im¬ 
proved tlie value of the Wold estates belong¬ 
ing to his family, feeding sheep and growing 
corn where it had proved impossible before. 

He was seven^-four years of age in 1846 
when he led in WiUiam Scott’s horse—called 
after Mm, Sir Tatton Sykes—a winner of the 
St. Leger. His lost visit to Doncaster was 
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in 1862, to see his seventy-fourth St. Legei*. 
He died at Sledmere on 21 March 1863, and 
was hurled on 27 March in the presence of 
three thousand persons. A portrait of him 
was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
1806, and another hy Sir Francis Gtrant in 
1848. 

Sykes married, on 19 June 1822, Mary 
Anne, second daughter of Sir William Foulis, 
hart. She died on 1 Feb. 1861, leaving Sir 
Tatton, fifth baronet, Ohristopher of Braut- 
inghain Thoipe, lormcrly M.P. for the East 
Biding of Yorkshire, and six daughters. 

[Baily’a Mag. 1861, ii. 109-74, with portrait; 
The Drawing Boom Portrait Gallery of Eminent 
Personages, 3rd ser. 1860; Illustrated Sporting 
Nows, 1803, ii. 17; Sporting Beviow, 1803, 
xliz. 276-81,1. 309-10; Price's History of tlie 
Turf, 1879, i. 293-7; Thormanhy’s Famous 
Boeing Mon, 1882, pp, 82-8; Saddle and Sir¬ 
loin, uy The Druid H. Dixon), 1878, pp, 
221-63; Scott and Sebright, by The Druid, 
1878, pp. 9-14, 181-42, 326; BoU’s Life, 
29 Marm 1863, p. 4; Times, 23 March 1863, 
p. 6; Illustrated London News, 1863, xlii. 418; 
Yorkshire Gazette, 28 March 1803.] G. C. B. 

SYKES, WILLIAM HENRY (1700- 
1872), naturalist and soldier, son of ^miiel 
Sykes of Frieziiw Hall, Yorkshire, the 
descendant of the Drighlington branch of an 
old Yorkshire family, was born on 26 Jan. 
1790. He entered the military service of 
the East India Oompony as cadet in 1803, 
obtained a commission on 1 May 1804, and 
was promotedtoalieutenaiicy anl2 Oct. 1806. 
He was present at the siege of Bhortpur 
under Lord Lake in 1806. In 1810 he passed 
as interpreter in the Hindnstani and Moh- 
ratta languages. He served in the Deccan 
from 1817 to 1820, took part in the battles 
of Eirkee and Poona, and aided in the capture 
of the hill forts. He obtained a captaincy 
on 26 Jan. 1819, returned to Europe in 1820, 
and spent four years travelling on the con¬ 
tinent. 

In October 1824 he returned to India, 
receiving the appointment of statistical re¬ 
porter to the Bombay government. For 
the next few years he was engaged in sta¬ 
tistical and natural history researohes, and 
completed a census of the population of 
the Deccan, two voluminous statistics! ra- 

S orts, and a complete natural history rraort 
lustrated hy drawings. On 8 Sept. 1828 
he was promoted to the rank of major, 
and on 9 April 1631 to that of lieutenant- 
colonel. Owing to tho call for retrenchment, 
the office of statistical reporter was abolished 
in December 1829; but he obtained leave 
to forego his military duties and carry on 
the duties of his office gratuitously till the 


work should he completed. He fl-iny 
in January 1831 and embarked for Euiom 
on furlough, receiving the thanks of th 
govornment for his exertions. In 
1833 and again in 1863 ho gave evid^ 
before a committee of the House of Cunt 
mons on Indian^ affairs. He retired fio® 
active service with the rank of colonel on 
18 Juno 1833. In September 1836 he oc. 
cepted an invitation to undertake thodutia 
of n royol commissioner in lunacy, and pet- 
formed them gratuitously till the reconsttuo! 
tion of the lunacy commission in 1846, Hj 
knowledge of Indian affairs led to his hel®; 
elected in 1840 to the hoard of directors of 
the East India Company, of which he bees® 
deputy chairman in 1866 and clmii-iim n u 
1866. 

In 1847 he unsuccessfully contested tho 
parliamentary roproeentation of Aberdeen 
with Captain Dingwall Fordyoe,hut ia IM? 
was returned for that city in the liberal in. 
terest ogainst John Farley Leith, audheU 
the seat until hie death. He had in tbem- 
terval Htfarch 1864) been elected lord rector 
of the Marischal College, Sykes was electei 
a fellow of tho Royal Society of Loudon in 
1834, and served more than once on its 
coimoil; he was a member of the Eoysl 
Asiatic Society, and its president in 1868 1 
he was one of the founders of the Statistical 
Society and president in 1863; he wos also 
chairman of tlie Society of Arts. He died a 
London on 16 June 1872. In 1824 he nut- 
ried Elizabeth, youngest daughter of WilLa® 
Hay of Renistoun, and left issue. 

Sykes was a zealous scientifio ohserret, 
his favourite pursuits being zoology, paltcon. 
tology, and meteorology. Forty-five papen 
on these subjects were contributed by him 
to various scieutific journals, besides man; 
others on antiquities, statistics, and kindicl 
Buffiects. 

He was also author of: 1. 'Vital Sta¬ 
tistics of the East India Company’s Armiia 
in India, Em'opean and Native,’ 8vo [1846 P], 
2. 'The Taepmg Rebellion in China,’8 t^ 
London, 1863. 

[Biographical Notires of Colonel W. H, S;keB, 
1867, snth manuscript appendix by James Sjrkcs; 
Froc. Boy. See. 1871-2, obit. p. xxxiii; Abe> 
deen Journal, 19 June 1872, p. 8; Brit, Una. 
Cat.; Boy. Soe, Cat.] B. B. V. 

SYLVESTER. [Sea also Siltdsidk,] 

SYLVESTER, JAMES JOSEPH (ISll- 
1897), mathematician, the youngest eon of 
Abraham Joseph Sylvester, was born ia 
Loudon on 8 Sept, 1814, From a school for 
Jewish boys in London kept by Mr. Namne- 
gen he passed on to the Royal Listitution 
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school, Liverpool, where hia name la con- 
soicuoua in the report of 1830. Thence he 
proceeded to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
matriculating on 14 Nov. 1831. He resided 
till the end of 1833, and then ‘degraded’ 
for two yeara, being readmitted in January 
1836. Ho aeoured the place of second 
wrangler in the mathematical tripoa of 1837. 
As a Jew he could not take hia degree nor 
compete for the Smith's prize, atill less ob¬ 
tain a fellowship. Ilia first ordinary degree 
he gained at the university of Dublin in 
1841. He graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
(after the passing of the Testa Act) in Fe¬ 
bruary 1873. Meanwhile ho entered at the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar in 
1860. 

Sylvester’s life woe mainly spent in the 
study and teaching of mathematics. He was 
appointed professor of natural philosophy at 
UnivereityCollege, London, on 25 Nov. 1837, 
In the same year the first of his many mathe¬ 
matical papers was published in the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Moeazine,’ and in 1889 he was 
elected a follow of the Royal Society. In 
1841 ha became professor of mathematics in 
the univereity oi Virginia, United States of 
America, but, finding the work uncongenial, 
returned to England in 1846, aud was for 
ten years connected with a firm of actuaries, 
during which period he founded the Law Re¬ 
versionary Interest Society. Meantime he 
was busy with mathematical research, and 
in 1863 published a long and important me¬ 
moir on‘ Syzygetio Relations’ in the ‘Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions ’ of the Royal Society. 
In 1866 he became professor of mathema¬ 
tics at the Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich, and held the post till 1870, when he 
retired. 

His fame was steadily growing, and be¬ 
fore 1870 he was recognised as one of the 
foremost mathematicians of his day. _He 
was president of the London Mathematical 
Society in 1860, receiving tlie society's De 
Morgan modal in 1887, and in 1869 he was 
president of the mathematical and physical 
eection of the British Association at Exotor, 
where he gave a characteristic address ori> 
ticising Huxley’s description of mathema¬ 
tics as an ‘almost purely deductive science,’ 
The Royal Society awarded him the royal 
medal in 1861, and the Copley medal in 
1880. In 1877, on the foundation of the 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, 
United States of America, ho was made pro- 
feeeor of mathematice, and held that chair 
tin 1883. While filling it he founded the 
American ‘Journal of Mathematics.’ lie 
resigned the post in December 1683, when 
he was appointed to succeed Hemy John 


Stephen Smith [q. v.] as Savilian professor 
of geometry at 0.\lbrd. 

In virtue of his new post Sylvester became 
a fellow of New College. He lived in college 
as long as he was in O.xford. There he con- 
linuecl his researches, developed hia theory 
of ‘recipraoants’ with the help of J. Ham¬ 
mond, and was instrumental m founding a 
mathematical society. In 1803 his eyesight 
aud general health began to fail, and he was 
allowed to appoint a temporary deputy. 
In 1804 he was permanently relieved or the 
active duties of his chair and retned to 
London, where he spent his leisure at the 
Atheuicum Club. After a paralytic stroke 
on 26 Feb. 1897, he died unmarried on 
16 March. On 19 March he was buried in 
the Jewish cemetery at Ball’s Fond, Loudon. 

Sylvester received many honours from 
learned societies at home and abroad. He 
was granted honorary degrees from Dublin 
(1806), Edinhurah (1871), Oxford (1880), 
Uambridge (1890), and was elected honorary 
feUow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, officer 
of the Legion of Honour, corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the Institute of France, of the Im¬ 
perial Academy of Science of St. Peters¬ 
burg, of the Royal Academy of Science of 
Berlin, of the Ibtituto Lombardo of ilUan, 
of the Soci6t6 Philomathique of Paris, and 
a foreign associate of the American Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. 

In brilliancy of conception, in acuteness of 
penetration, in lluoncy and richness of ex¬ 
pression, Sylvester has had few equals among 
mathematicians. But his strength was not 
accompanied by restfuluess or caution. He 
worked impulsively and unmethodically. 
As soon as a new idea entered hie brain, he 
at once abandoned himself to it, even if it 
oame upon him while he was lecturing or 
writing on another theme. Consequences 
and collateial ideas crowded upon him, and 
all else was thrust aside. He was wont to 
write with eager haste in a style as slimu- 
lating as it was excited, in fiowery language 
enriched by poetical imagination, and by 
illustration boldly drawn uom themes alien 
to pure science. In oral exposition he riveted 
attention. He was great as a maker of 
mathematicians no less than of mathema¬ 
tics. He imparted ideas and made them 
fascinating, thus leading others on to employ 
more prosaio powers in pursuing lines of in¬ 
vestigation to which he introduced them. 
In youth he was one of the foremost in 
leading the revival of mathematical activity 
in England. Later in life when in Balti¬ 
more, where he founded the ‘ Americpn 
Journal of Mathomatics,’ he brought into 
being a school of mathematicians which has 
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become au object of uniTersal admiratioa. 
Later still be exercised a like stimulating 
iiiiliience as professor at Oxford. An inter¬ 
national fund is being raised to commemo¬ 
rate bis eminent services to matbematical 
science by tbe foundation of a Sylvester 
modal and prize to be awarded triennially 
by tbe council of tbe Eoyal Society. 

Sylvester's writings, when collected in a 
succession of quarto volumes, will, it is esti¬ 
mated, cover some S,600 pages. They are 
scattered through journals and volumes of 
transactions covermg sixty years. Among 
these are tbe ' Pbilosopbioal Transactions 
and Proceedings of tbe Iloyal Society,’ tbe 
‘ Comptes Hendus da 1’Academic des Sci¬ 
ences,’ tbe ‘ Cambridge and Dublin Matbe¬ 
matical Journolj’tbe ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine,’tbe ‘American Journal of Mathematics,’ 
tbe ‘ Quarterly Jornmal of Mathematics,’tbe 
‘Proceedings of tbe London Matbemalical 
Societj,’andthc ‘Messenger of Mathematics,’ 
in which last appears bis latest paper, dated 
12 Ecb. 1807, and annotated less than three 
weeks before bis death. 

Many a single memou' from tbe series 
would have made him eminent. A few deal 
with the geometry of motion and olbm? 
subjects near the region of applied mathe¬ 
matics. But most of bis prolonged researches 
deal with pure analysis, and in particular 
with the theories of algebraical form and of 
numbers. Working side by side, though not 
in actual collaboration, with bis &iend, Pro¬ 
fessor Cayley, bo shared the work of raising 
from its foundations tbe vast modern edifice 
of invariant algebra, while his skill and 
brilliant intuition enriched the science of 
number with a body of doctrine on partitions 
the wealth of which is hardly yet fully esti¬ 
mated. All he touched retaius the impress of 
his personality. The form in which English 
mathematicians accept the invariant theory, 
for instance, is the form in which he pre¬ 
sented it to them j andthe terminology which 
he introduced—and his new terms were 
legion—^is that which has become perma¬ 
nently established in the language. 

Sylvester had a keen interest in all scien¬ 
tific work, and a genuine love of literature, 
lie was speoifllly interested in the structure 
of EngUsh verse, and in 1870published ‘The 
Laws of Verse,’ an attempt to illustrate from 
his own and others’ verso the principles of 
‘phonetic syzygy.’ The volume is chiefly 
valuable for the light it throws on his per¬ 
sonality, Ills own verses showed great in¬ 
genuity and invention in language, but lacked 
simplicity and clearness, Ilis poetical work 
was seen at its best in some translations from 
the German. As a young man he was a 


devoted student of music, and at one tin 
he took lessons in singing from Gonnod 
Ills nature was very sensitive, but heTrn 
always happy wlien at work or when sliathir. 
the enthusiasm of soma younger student 
JTe was keen and vivacious in conversation! 
and, until healtk failed, he thoroualdv 
joyed society. ^ 

In person he was below the middle lieiglt 
with a large and massive head, reguLn 
features, and flue grey eyes, which Ift np 
and gave distinction to his face. Bis poi. 
trait, by A. E. Emslie, hangs in the haflef 
St. John’s _ OuUege, Cambridge. A ynednd 
struck in his honour when he left Baltimoia 
gives his portrait in relief. An engravinj 
appeared in ‘ Nature ’ on 3 Jan. 1889. " 

[Writiiigsj List of works, with referonoea,® 
the Cat. of Sciontiflo Papers prepared by tte 
Eoyal Sec.; 'The Laws of Verso, 1870; Biogra, 
phical Notice witb notices of bis work (vrittei 
in bis lifetime), by Cayley in Nature, 1889, Hsk, 
219; Obituary nulieo by MajorM.ioMahoii,HA, 
in the Pruc. of the Eoyal See.; Johns Hoplin! 
Univ. Circuloi's, Janmuy 1884; The Teaching 
and Iliat. of Hatbemalics in the United State 
by Pierian Cajori, M.S., Bureau of Educatioiii 
Chrcnlar of Information, No. 8, 1890, pp 261, 
&c.; An Address commomoratire of Prof 1.1! 
Sylvpster, by Pabinn Franklin, Ph.D,, delivemi 
at a memorial mooting at Ibo Johne Hopkins 
Univ. Baitiinoro, 2 May 1897; obit.noticesmtbe 
Times, ISMarcIi 1807 ; Nature, 26 March 1867, 
Iv. 402 ; Oxford Hug. 6 May 1897; tbe ^gle 
(mogiizino of St. Jolin’s Colluge, Cambridge], 
June 1897; Suienco(NowYork), llAprillBt/; 
List of honours, sue Eoyal Soo, List of Jllm. 
hors, 30 Nov. 1896,] P. B, M. 

K. B.B, 

STLVESTEE, JOSUAH (1668-1618), 
poet, translator of Du Bavtas, bom in 16M 
in tbo Medway region of Kent, was the son 
of Eobert Sylvester, a clothier. Ilis mother 
was tbe daughter of John Plumbe of Elthan, 
and sister of William Plumbe (1633-1693) 
of Eltbom, and latterly of EulWm, a sub¬ 
stantial man, who married, as bis first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Neville, 
kilt., and widow of Sir Eobert Soutbwdl (of, 
Ilarl. MS, 1661, f. 30; FAiTLXiiiiit, Fulham, 
p. 91). Doth of Josnab’s parents bavuig died 
when he was young, be seems to have been 
in some measure adopted by bis uncle, 'Wil¬ 
liam Plumbe, and ‘ the Ilouorable Maty Ne- 
vil,’ to whom bo originally dedicated bis ‘ Au- 
tomaobia,’was in all probability a kiuswomBU 
of bis imola’s first wife. When be was ten 
years old be was sent to tbe select school of 
Adrian ft Saravia [q. v.] at Soutbomptou, 
among bis contemporaries being Sir Tkomss 
Lake[q, v.l and Eobert Asbleyjlq.v.] Them 
he acquired a sound knowloclge of Fi'ench, 
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one of tlie niles making it obligatory for the 
hovs to &peak French under pain of wearing 
a fool’s cap at meals. He seems to have stayed 
there about three years, and to have then en¬ 
tered a trading firm. His early removal 
< fern arts to marts,’ that is from school to 
business, was a constant source of lament 
with him in after life. Joining the merchant 
adventurers of the Stade, ha sought to be¬ 
come secretary of that ancient corporation in 
1597, and the Earl of Essex wrote two letters 
on his behalf, but his application was un¬ 
successful. Meanwhile for six years at least 
Sylvester had devoted his leisure to poetio 
composition. His work was well received, 
but nis numberless dedications and dedica¬ 
tory sonnets yielded him, he complained, an 
extremely poor return (cf. BnvnoES, Jtesti- 
iuta, ii. 412 sq.) Plot relates in his ' Stafford¬ 
shire’ that the poet was for some time resid¬ 
ing at Lambourne in the capacity of steward 
to the ancient family of Essex; and this re¬ 
ceives confirmation from the dedication to 
'Mistresse Essex of Lambome’ of his 1606 
volume (cf. ffetit. Mag. 1748, p. 686). Sj^l- 
vester hailed the accession of James I with 
hope, and wrote an appeal for the new king's 
iiiTour with his own hand (letter facsimiled 
in Geosabt, ii. front.); but in 1604 he met 
with a rebuff in an attempt to secure a clerk¬ 
ship in the House of Commons, and it was 

J rohably not until about 1606 that Prince 
lemy made him a mvom of hie chamber 
and gave him a small pension of twenty 
poundsayear (Cn]VNisroiLA.if,i7ei'e/sat Court, 
1843,Intr. p. xvii). ' Queen Eliaabethj’wrole 
..Inthony h Wood, ‘ had a great respect for 
him, King James I had a neater, and Prince 
Henry greatest of all, who valued him so 
much that he made him his first poet pen¬ 
sioner.’ His ine( rical lament upon the prince’s 
death in 1612 has the merit of eiuccrity. 
The poet’s aflaiis at the time soum to have 
been far from flonrishtng. In 1613, how¬ 
ever, another patron—perhaps George Ahhot 
—enabled him to obtain a secretaryship in 
the service of the merchant adventurers. 

His functions, which were probably not 
distingnishahle from those of a factor, com¬ 
pelled liim, reluolantljy enough, to leave Eng^ 
land and settle at Middelburg, and there he 
spent the last five years of lus life. Wood 
suggests that his freedom in correcting in 
his poems ‘ the vices of the times ’ caused 
‘his st^dains country to ungratefnlly cost 
liim oil and become most u^iiid to him.' 
Sylvester expressed the hope that he might 
his ‘ rest of days in the calm country end * 
(week 1, day 8) ; above all that he might re- 
1086 in England (week 1, day 2). But he 
'led at Mlddelhnrg on 28 Sept, 1618 (epi¬ 


Si 


taph by John Vicars, prefixed to folio of 
1611). By his wife Mary, who survived him 
(with her, if the autobiographical indications 
in 'The Wood-man’s Bear’ and elsewhere are 
to bo trusted, his relations were frequently 
strained), he seems to have had five nr six 
children, among them Ursula (5. 1612), 
Bonaventura (d, 1026), Henry, and Peter (tl. 

Sylvester's literary work mainly consisted 
of translations of the scriptural epics of the 
Gascon Huguenot, Guillaume do Saluste, 
seigneur duBartas(1644-1690). Du Bartas’s 
poetry was translated into Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Banish; but it was 
to the Teutonic races, especially to the Ger¬ 
mans and thoEnglisli, that he appealed most 
powerfully. James VI, Thomas Hudson (Jl, 
1610) [q. V.], Sir Philip Sidney [q. vj, Syl¬ 
vester’s old sclionlfellow Ashley, William 
Lble [^, V.], and others essayed translations 
of portionsofDuBartas’s works; but Sylves¬ 
ters version was soon established as the most 
complete and the most popular. 

The metre adopted by Sylvester was the 
rhymed decasyll^ic couplet. Though no 
exact scholar (his rendering is indeed far 
more of a paraphrase than a translation), 
he had some pre-eminent qualifications for 
the task ho had undertaken. ITis religious 
sympathy with his original was profound, 
and he had a native quaintness that well 
reflected the curious phraseology of DiiBartas. 
Hisenthnsiasm overflowed in embellishments 
of his own, in which he is often at his best. 

Ben Jnnson, in his conversations with 
Drummond of Ilawthornden, complained 
that ‘ Sylvester wrote hie verses beroro he 
understood to confer,’ referring apparently 
to the verbal inaccuracy of the rendering, 
Dnimmoud, however, spoke of the trans¬ 
lation as happily matching the felicity^ of 
the original, and this was the general opinion 
among coulomporarios. Michael Drayton in 
his* Moyscs in a Map of his Miracles’ (1604) 
eulogised Sylvester along with hie original. 
Bishop Hall mentions him with praise m his 
letters, and Bichard Niccolls in his * Vertucs 
Encomium' (1614) speaks of the song of'a 
sweet Sylvester nightingale.’ He was fre¬ 
quently quoted in Watt’s * Speculum Mundi ’ 
of 1648. On the strength of such and many 
similai' references Southey styled Sylvester 
the most popular poet of the reign of ■I'ames I, 
Together with Spenser, Sylvester formed the 
chief poetical nutriment of Milton when a 
boy, and hie influence was tTSosmitted 
throngli William Browne to other pastoral 
writers. It is not too much, perhaps, to sur¬ 
mise that from Du Bartas and ^Ivester 
Miltou first conceived the possibilities of the 
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Eivcved epic; but the influence upon Milton 
was mainly indirect, and the parallelisma 
are occasional and accidental ratbcr tban 
studied and deliberate. 

Dryden was also impressed Sylvester in 
youtt, ‘ I remember when I was a boy,’ 
he says (in his translation of Boileau’s ‘ Art 
of Poetry,’ Scott’s edit. xv. 231-SJ, 'Ithonght 
inimitable Spenser a mean poet in compari¬ 
son of Sylvester's “Du fiartas; ’” but in Dry- 
den’s maturer judgment Sylvester’s verso was 
'abominable i'listian.’ Dryden’s later view 

E revailed. After 1C0O Sylvester ceased to 
e rend, and was only refereed to, like his 
original in France, ns a pedantic and fan¬ 
tastic old poet, disfigured by hod taste and 
ludicrous imagery. In 1800 Charles Dun- 
ster, in his remarkable essay entitled ‘ Oon- 
sideralions on the Prima Stamina of Milton’s 
“ J’aradiaeLost,”’ carefully sifted the ‘Deuine 
Wedtos,’ and selected a number of fragments 
of real poetic value from this antiquated 
heap of liteiary refuse. He was followed by 
Nathan Drake, who in the fourth edition of 
his' Literary Hours ’ (1820, iii. 123 sq. j made 
some additions to Dunsler's selections. 

Mvester appeared in print ns a translator 
of Du Bartas at least ns early as 1600, when 
was issued 'A Caiitiole of the Victorio ob- 
teined by the French King Unnrie the 
fourth. At Yvry. Written m French by 
the uoble, learned, and divine ppot 'Wjlliom 
Salustius, Lord of Bartas, and Conusailor of 
estate unto his Majestio. Translated by 
Josiiah Silvester, Mai chant Adventurer,’Lon¬ 
don, 1690j 4to. The work is dedicated in a 
‘ quatorzaine ’ to ‘ Maister James Parkinson 
and Maister John Caplin, Esquires, his wel- 
beloved friendos.’ It was probably the Inst 
work of Du Bartas, being written between 
the great victory of the Ilnguonot hero (his 
special patron) on 14 March 1600, in which 
he himself had a share, and the poet’s death, 
four months later. The' Oonticle ’ wasissued 
in several of Sylvester’s later volumes, but 
the separate publication is rare (Narcissus 
Luttrell’s copy is at Britwell; the British 
hlusenm has what appears to be a fragment 
of another issue; cf. Collijeib,_ Bibl. Account 
qf Early English Literature, ii. 410). 

The next year (1692) saw the publication 
of the first fragments of Sylvester’s trans¬ 
lation of Du Bartos’s magnum ajius, ' La Se- 
maine,’ which first appeared at Paris in 1678, 
and was followed in 1684 by ‘La Seconds 
Semaine.’ The first ‘ "Week ’ or birth of the 
world contains seven books or ‘ Days.’ The 
second weelr, forming a metrical paraphrase 
of the sacred history of the world, was de¬ 
signed on a larger scale than the first; but 
of its days (each subdivided into four parts) 


the author completod only four. SylveslaW 
gan upon the ‘third day’ of tie 'SDomi 
■Week^ in his ‘ The Triumph of Faith ij! 
Saoriflee of Isaac. The Sliip-wraclte ofloin. 
"With a song of the viotowo obtained by fc 
French King at Yvry. Written in 
by W. Salustius, lord of Bartas, and turn,- 
latod by Joaua Silvester, Mai'chant Advei. 
tnrer,’ London, 4lo; dedicated to Willkn 
Plumbe, esq., from London, 80 May 1® 
(Britwell; the British Museum copy is in! 
perfect.) It was reprinted in 1006 {Leatu 
JFee7ics,.j). 643) ns ‘ formerlie dedicated,aod 
now for oner consecrated to the giateiiill 
Memorie ... of William Plumbe.’ 

• Sacrifice of Isaac ’ was subsequently on- 
bodied in the second part of the third ‘ Lai ’ 
of the ‘ Second Week.’ Other ports of 4 
version of the two * Somaincs ’ were issued n 
1693,1698,1600, and probablyin other yew, 
each part being printed with independent 
title-poges and pagination, so that theymigU 
be sold separately at the option of tiiepn. 
chaser. 

The first collective impression, ofwhidi 
perfect copies exist, was issued in IfiOE^ii 
‘ Du Bartas his Devine Weekes and IVorle*.’ 
Translated... by Josunh Sylvester; Londm, 
byllunifroy Lowiioe,’4 to. The t it lo is enpared, 
and some port ions have sqiorate titles, kt 
the signatures are continuous. Theseceni 
volume, dedicated to ‘Mistresse Essex, vife 
to the right worthie William Essex of Lam- 
borne, Esquire, and eldest daughter of tk 
rmht valiant andNobly Descended Sir Walter 
Ilarecourt of Stanton Ilarecourt,’ contaim 
among other ' Fragments, and other small 
works of Du Bartas’ ‘ The 'Iryumph of Faith' 
(see above), ‘ The Profit of Imyirisoiiment,' 
which had first appeared in 1691 (seebelov), 
and ‘Terptior^a, or the Qiiadraiiis of Guy da 
Faur, lord of Pibrao.’ At tbo end comes 
‘Postliumus Bartas,’containing the ‘Third 
Day’ of the ‘ Second W ook; ’ the ‘ FourthDay' 
did not appeer iiiit il 1 fill, The extant cques 
vary considerably (of. Brit. Mus. andBodleion 
copies with the collation in IIasliot’s Col- 
lections, iii. 218-19). TIio work was dedicated 
by Sylveslerto JamesI inFronoliandltalhm; 
then come the' Inscriptio ’ and the ' Corona 
Dedicatoria,’ in which all the muses are intro¬ 
duced for the purpose of rendering fulsome 
homage to the king, followed by ‘A Oata- 
limue of tbo Order of tbo Boohes,’ a eulogy 
or Sidney, ‘ England’s Apelles, rather out 
Apollo, World’s Wonder,’ &o., and nume¬ 
rous sets of verses by Samuel Daniel and 
Ben Jonson among olliore. A second edition, 
also printed by Ilumfray Lownes, appeared 
ill 1608, London, 4to; a third in 1011, and 
a fourth in 1613- The next edition was oon< 
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siderably -wider in its scope, as appears in 
the title: ‘ Du Bartas his Diuine Weeliea 
and Worlces, with a oompleate Oolleotio of 
all the Other most delight-full 'Workes 
translated and written by ye famous Philo- 
Busus, Joshua Sylvester, gent.,’ London, 
1633, fol,, with a portrait of Du Bartas 
and woodcuts, and containing the 'Parlia¬ 
ment of Vertuea Eoyal ’ and other pieces by 
Sylvester. The last and most complete of 
the old editions appeared in 1641, foil., Lon¬ 
don, printed by Iwbert Young,' -with Addi¬ 
tions? This contains all Sylvester’s trans¬ 
lations from Dll Bartas, together with 
Thomas Hudson’s version of'Judith,’ Syl- 
Te 3 tei'’s other translations, his miscellanies 
and 'Posthumi or . , . Divers Sonnets, 
Epistles, Elegies, Epitaphs, Epigrams, and 
other Delightfull Devises revived out of the 
allies of that silver-tongued tranelatour, 
Master Josuah Sylvester, never till norv im¬ 
printed’ (those last words are not accurate; 
several of these pieces had been printedV 
Auuended to the translations is ' A Brieic 


Index explaining most of the hardest Words.' 

Apart from his translation of Du Bartas, 
Sylvester’s chief separate publications are : 
1. 'Monodia, Imprinted by Peter Short’ 

S is is the whole_ title, on A 3 is a head- 
e, thus] ' Monodia: An Elogie, in com¬ 
memoration of tlio Virtuous Lim,and Godlie 
Death of . . . Dame Hollen Branch, Wid- 
dowe’ [wife of Sir John Branch, lord- 
mayor] [1604], 4 leaves, 4to. The British 
Museum copy was supposed to he the only 
one extant (Bright, iKlS, 11.; resold Corser, 
1871,181.10s.), hut there is also one, for¬ 
merly the Ishnm copy, at Britwell. It was 
included iu the folio of 1641 (Brit. Mus.) 
2. ‘ The Profit of Imprisonment, a Paradox 
(against llhertio). Written in Erenoh hy 
Odet de la Houe, lord of Teligni, being 
prisoner in the castle of Toumay. Translated 
by Josnab Silvester. Printed at London by 
Peter Short for Edward Blunt,’ 1694, 4to 
(18 leaves in verse; the Britwell copv is 
probably nniquo), 8. ' The Mu-aole of the 
Peace in Eraunee. Celebrated by the Ghost 
ofthediumeDiiBarlae ... forlolinBrowne,’ 
London, 1690,4to(Britwell, probably unique). 
4. 'Avtomaohia, or the Self-Confliot of o 
Christian, London. Printed by Melch. Brad- 
wood for Edivard Blovnt ’ (from the Latin 
of George Goodwin [q. v.]), 1607. Dedicated 
to Lady Mary Nevil, ‘ one of the daughters 
... of the Earle of Dorcet,’ and in 1616, 
after this la^’s death, rededicated to her 
sister, Lady Cecily. The diminutive copy in 
the original velvet binding in the Hath 
Library is apparently unique (Cat. iv. 1421), 
B. ' Lachrimto Lachrimarum, or the Distilla¬ 


tion of Teares Shede For the nitymely Death 
of the incomparable Prmoe Ponorelvs by 
Josuah Syluester, London, for Humfrey 
Lownes,’ 1612, 4to (Brit. Mus.; Hiith Coll.; 
Britwell). Printed on one side of the page 
only, the other blackened; the title m -imito 
letters on [a black ground, and the letter- 
press surrounded by skeletons and other 
emblems of death. On 0 appears 'The 
Princes Epitaph -written by his Highu, ser- 
uant, Walter Quin,’ followed by poems in 
Latin, French, and Italian from the same 
pen. A second edition appeared in 1613 
and two others iu 1613. This work is en¬ 
tered in the ‘ Stationers’ Hegister ’ as ' La- 
chrymm DomesticiB. A viall of household 
teares . . . by his hi^nes fyrst worst Poett 
and pensioner Josua Sylvester' ([see Abbub, 
Transcript, iii. 230; Suth, Ltbr, Cat. iv. 
1421). To the third edition of this was ap¬ 
pended ‘ An Elegie and Epistle Consolatorie 
against Immoderate Sorrow for th’ immature 
Decease of Sr William Sidney, knight, Sonne 
and Heire apparant to the Eight Ilonour- 
able Eohert, Lord Sidney . . .’London, 1613, 
4to. This is often hound with the later 
editions of the ' Lachrimm.’ 6. ‘ The 
Parliament of Vertuea Eoyal (sum¬ 
moned in France; but assembled in Eng^ 
land) for Nomination, Creation, and Con¬ 
firmation of tho most excellent Prince 
Panaretys. A prfeaage of 'Sr. Dolphin: A 
Pourtrait of Pr. Henry! A Promise of Pr, 
Charles. Translated and dedicated to His 
Higlmes, by Josvah Sylvester’ [London, 
1614-16], 8vo. This includes ‘Pnnaretus, a 
lengthy elegy upon Prince Henry; ’' Bethu- 
Ean’s Eescue ’ (dedicated to Queen Anne); 
‘LittleBartas’(dadicatedtotheFrincessEliza- 
heth); ' Mici'o-Cosmogiaphia ’ (a translation 
of Henry Smith’s Latin Sapphic^; ‘ LachrlmiB 
Laclmmarum' (No. 6 above). Then comes 
'The Second Session of the Parliament of 
Vertues Eeall (continued by prorogation) 
for better Propagation of aU true Pietie ... 
Inscribed to the High Hopefull Charles, 
R'inoe of Great Britaine’ [1616] 8vo. This 
includes 'Jobe triumphant in Ms tryall’ 
(dedicated to Archbishop George Abbot and 
William Herbert, third Earl oi Pembroke); 
'Memorials of Mortalitie’ (ded. to Henry 
Wriothesley, third Eaii of Southampton, 
and to Eohert, Earl of Essex); ‘ The Tropheis 
of the Life and Tragedie of the Death of 
-that vertuons and victorious Prince Henry 
the Great, late of France and Navarre. 
Ikanslated and dedicaled to the L. Vis-count 
Crauborue ’ (originally annexed to Qryme- 
Bton’s translation of Matthieu’s 'Life and 
Death of Henry IV,’ ] 613, 4to);' St. Lewis 
the King; or a Lamp of Grace’ (inscribed 
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to Prince Charles) | ' A nyran of Aimes 
(also ded. to Abbot); ‘The ]3atail of Ytiv 
( dedicated this time to the Earl of Dorset); 
‘ Honor’s Farowel, or the Lady Hay's Last 
Will ’ (-with a dedication to Dr. Hall). The 
two Tolumes are frequently bound together. 
All the pieces enumerated have separate 
title-pages. In some are bound up, ior the 
sake of completeness, the following addi¬ 
tional items, the dates of which are uncertain 
(i.) ‘ Tobacco Battered and the Pipes Shattered 
(about their Ears that idly idolize so base 
and barbarous a weed, or a leastwise over 
love so loathsome vanity).’ This was re¬ 
published in 167S along with James I’s 
‘ Counterblast.’ (iij ‘ Simile non cst idem 
... or All’s not Cold that Glisters. A 
character of the corrupted Time which makes 
lleligion but a cover-crime’ (dedicated to 
Sirllenry Baker, hart.) (iii.) ‘ Automachia; 
or the Self-Conflict of a Christian ’ (see 
above), (iv.) ‘A Glimpse of Heavenly 
Joyes; or the New Iliervsalem in an Old 
Hymne extracted from the moat Divine St. 
Avgvstine ’ (dedicated to Sir Peter Man- 
yvood). The British Museum has three 
variant copies, one in a finely embroidered 
cover, another containing the rare portrait 
(see below). With the above should be 
compared the collations by Hazlitt and 
Lowndes and those of the copies in the 
Bodleian and Huth libraries. On the fly¬ 
leaf of a copy inspected by hfr. W. 0. 
Hazlitt is the inscription apparently in the 

? oet’s own hand ' lbl7. In Middlebonrgh 
0° Septembi". To my worthy fli-ind Mr. 
George Morgan, Merchant Adventurer, 

Accept trith his pooro Mite a minde 
That honnouiB worth in ouorie kinds’ 

(Chf/ect. iii. 102). 7. ‘Tho Maiden’s Blush; 
loseph, Mirror of Modestie, Map of Pietie, 
Maze of Destinie. Or rather Divine Pro¬ 
vidence. From the Latin of Frncastorins. 
Translated and Dedicated to the High Hope¬ 
ful! Charles, Prince of Wales,’London, 1020, 
12mo (Brit. Mus.) 8. ‘The Wood-man’s 
Bear. A Poemo. By lo. Sylvester. Semel 
insanavimus omnes,’ London, 1620, 8vo. 
Dedicated to the author's ‘ worshipfull and 
moat approved friend,’ Bobert Nicholson 
(the Britwell copy, from Ileber’s Libracyj is 
probably unigueV 9. ‘ Panthea: or. Divine 
Wishes and Meditations. Written by lo. 
Silvester. Bovised by I[ames1 M[artin], 
Master of Arts. Fero et Spero. Whereunto 
is added an Appendix, containing an Ex¬ 
cellent Elegy writ Lon by the L. Viset. St. 
Albans, late Lord High Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land ...,’ London, 1030, 4to (Brit, Mus,; 
Huth Library). 1 


Sylvester has commendatory verses in 
Charles Fitzgeffrey’s ‘ Aflaniaj,’ 1601 a, 
Clement Edmondes’s ‘Observations um], 
Ceesar’s Commentaries,’ 1009, fob; JaSej 
Johnson’s ‘Eniorammatura T.itiollno' 



English Usurer,' 1634. 

His poetry was abundantly represented 
in that great thesaurus the ‘ England's Par- 
nassus ’ of 1600 (see OoxLinn, Seven 
Poetical Miscellanies, 1867, vol. vi.), and a 
fine sonnet, ‘ Were I as base as is the lowly 
plaine,’ is in Davison’s ‘ Bhapsody,’ 1602 M 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition, 1891, n. Ixxxv' 
PAtaBAVB, Qolden Treasury, 1878, p. 16)! 
Dr. Grosoit in 1880 brouaht out a complete 
edition of Sylvester’s ‘ Works' with memo¬ 
rial introduction and some critical notes in 
his ‘Ohertsey Worthies Library ’ (London. 
2vols.4to). ^ ^ 

A portrait of Sylvester, crowned with 
bays, engraved by Cornelius von Dolsn, was 
prefixed to some copies of tho ‘Poems’of 
1614-16, and to the folio of 1641. This was 
copied by W. J, Alais for Dr, Grosnrt'a 
edition. 

[In addition to tho Memoir proflxod to Qm. 
sort's edition of Sylvester, 1880, and theworha 
of Punster and Nathan Droke mentionrd above, 
see Hunter’s Ohorus Vatum (Addit. MS, 24487, 
ff. 233-4) and Hunter’s Collectanea, vol, ri, 
(Addit, MSS. 24446, f. 38, and 21601, f. 08)| 
Wood’s Athenm Oxon, od. Bliss, i, 694; Cibber'a 
Lives of tho Poets, i. 143 ; Bitson’s Bibliograph. 
Poetdea, pp. 366-7; Phillips’s Thoatrnm Poo- 
toium, p. 277; Ellis’s Spociroons, ii, 330; Briti^ 
Bibliographer, iv. 220; Qont. Mag. 1796 ii, 018, 
1846 ii. 839-43 ; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq.od,Eo^ 
bert; Collier’s Bibl. Account of Early English 
Lit. 1866 j Brydgps’s Censura Lit. vol. ii,; Pel- 
lissior’s Vie et los OJuvros do Du Bortao, Paris, 
1883; Poirson’s Bhgnodo Henri IV, Priris, 18S0, 
ii. 376; Bobiou’s Lit. pendant la premiere moitii 
du XVII““ Sihcle, 1868, p. 60; Bnmet’s Manuol 
du Librairo, s.v. ‘Saluhto;’ Lowndes's Bibl. 
Manual, ed. Bobn; Dibdin’s Library Companion, 
pp. 707 sg .! Bnigge's Bihlinlhcca Nicotiana, p. 
9; Masson’s Life of Milton, i. 00, 461, vi. 680; 
Revue do Paris, t. xlix. pp. 6-17; Frnoer's Maga¬ 
zine, 1812, lviii, 480; Plot’s Slaifoi-dshire, p.67, 
Todd’s Spenser, iv. 2 (ivliere Sylvester’s indebted¬ 
ness to tho ‘Faerie Queens’ is emphasised), 
notes kindly furnished by B, E. Craves, esg.; 
Brit. Mus, Gat.] T, S, 

SYLVESTER, MATTHEW (1636?- 
1708), nonconformist divine, son of Bobert 
Sylvester, mercer, was born at Soutliwoll, 
Nottinghamshire, about 1636. Fi'om South- 
well grammar school, on 4 May 1654, at 
tho age of seventeen, ho was admitted at 
St, John’s College, Cambridgo. Ho was too 
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poor to stay long at college, but as he kept 
up his studies while supporting himself 
inTarious places, probably by 
became a good linguist and well read in 
philosophy. About 1669 he obtained the 
ricarage of Great Gonerby, Lincolnshire. Ha 
was a distant relative of Robert Sanderson 
(1687-1603) [q. v.], who became bishop of 
in 1660. In consequence of the Uni¬ 
formity Act he resigned his living in 1662, 
rejecting Sanderson’s offer of further prefer¬ 
ment. He now became domestic chaplain 
to Sir John Bright [q. v.], and subsequently 
to John White, a Nottinghamshire preshy- 
terian. In 1667 he was living at Mansfield 
with Joseph Truman [q. v.l but in that year 
he came to London, and became pastor of 
a congregation at Rutland House, Oharter- 
hoase Yard. He was on good terms with 
many of theLondon clergy, particularly Ben¬ 
jamin Whichcote fq. v.l and TiUotson. Bax¬ 
ter, who remained to the last in communion 
with the church of England, and declined 
to he pastor of any separated coi^regation, 
nevertheless beeam^from 1687, Sylvester’s 
unpaid assistant. He valued Sylvester for 
his meekness, temper, sound principles, and 
great pastoral ability. Baxter’s eloquence 
as a preacher supplied what was lacking to 
Sylvester, whose delivery was poor, though 
in prayer ho had a remarkable gift, a8_ Oliver 
Heywood notes. After Baxter’s death in 1691 
the congregation declined. Early in 1692 it 
was removed to a building in Meeting House 
Court, Knightrider Street. Edmund Oalamy, 
D.D. [q. v.l, who was Sylvester’s assistant 
(1092-6), desorihes him as ‘ a very meek spi¬ 
rited, silenl, and inactive man,’ in straitened 
circumstances. After Calamy left him he 
lodded on by himself till his death. He 
iud suddenly on Sunday evening, 26 Jon. 
1708. Oalamy preached his funeral sermon 
on 1 Eeh. A portrait painted by Sobivor- 
man was engraved by Vandergiioht (Bbom- 
IBT, p. 184). 

He published four sormous in the ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Exercise’ (1076-00); three single ser¬ 
mons (1697-1707), including funerid ser¬ 
mons for Grace Cox and Sarah Petit, and 
‘The Christian’s Race . . . dosorihed [in 
sermons],' 1702-8, 8vo, 2 vols. (the second 
edited by J. Bates). He wrote prefaces to 
■works by Baxter, Manton, Timothy, Man- 
love, and others. Ilis chief claim to remem¬ 
brance is as the literary executor of Baxter, 
In 1696 he issued the long-expected folio, 
'ReliquimBaxtorianee. Or, Mr. Richard Bax¬ 
ter’s Nairative of the most Memorable Pas¬ 
sages of his Life and Times;’ appended is 
Silvester’s funeral sermon for Baxter. No 
book of its importance was ever worse edited. 


Sylvester, an unmethodical man, had to deal 
with ‘a great quantity of loose papers,’ need¬ 
ing to he sorted. He insisted on transcribing 
the whole himself, though it took his '■weak 
hand’ above an hour to write ‘an octavo 
page’ (Preface, § 1). During the progress of 
the work he was ‘chary of it in the last 
degree’ (Oa.i.a.mt), and with great difficulty 
brought to consent to the few excisions which 
Gslamy deemed necessary. In addition to a 
fatal lack of arrangement, the folio abounds 
in misprints, as Sylvester ‘ could not attend 
the press and prevent the errata.’ The ‘ con¬ 
tents' and index are by Calamy, who subse- 
quentlyissued onoctavo ‘Ahridgment’(1702, 
1714), much handier but very infeisor in 
interest to the ‘ Reliquite.’ 

[Rsliquim Baxterianm, 1696, iii. 06; Eiineral 
Sermon by Oalamy, 1708; Galamy’s Account, 
1714, pp. 419 sq.; Calamy’s Own Life, 1830, 
i. 312, 359, 376, ii. 80; Protestant Dissenter's 
Mag. 1799, p. 391; Wilson’s Dissenting Cburches 
of London, 1808, ii. 106; Hunter’s Life of 0. 
Haywood, 1842, p. 198; Mayor's Admissions to 
St, John’s Coll. Cambridge, 1882, i. 115.] 

A. G. 

SYME, EBENEZER (1826-1860), colo¬ 
nial journalist, son of George Syme, school¬ 
master at North Berwick state school, was 
horn at North Berwick in 1826, and edu¬ 
cated first at his father’s school, afterwards 
from 1841 to 1846 at the university of St. 
Andrews. His early inclination was to enter 
the ministry of the church of Scotland, but he 
could not subscribe literally to any generally 
accroted creed. He therefore began about 
1840 to travel through Scotlsnd and Eng¬ 
land as an independent evangelist. About 
1848 he began to write for reviews, partiou- 
lorly for the ‘ “Westminster Review,’^thon at 
the iieight of its influence; and, eventually 
coming to Loudon, ho assisted Dr. ,Tohn 
Chapmen for a short time iu the editorial 
work. 

In 1862 Syme emigrated to “Victoria to 
take advantage of the journalistic opening 
afforded by the rush to the diggings. He 
first wrote for the ‘ Melbourne Argus,’ then 
the ‘ Digger’s Advocate.’ Soonhe wos joined 
by a younger brother, aud purchased -the re¬ 
cently started ' Melbourne Age,’ which ho 
piloted though its early struggles till it be¬ 
come the leading liberal organ. His work 
had a marked influence on colonial politics; he 
attacked with particular vigour the O’Shsr 
nassy administrations of 1867 and 1868-0. 
In 1869 he reUnquished the management of 
the ‘ Age ’ to his brother, and entemd parlia¬ 
ment as member for Avoca in the advanced 
liberal interest. Ho died on IS March 1860 
at Grey Street, St. Hilda, Melbourne. He 
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was married, and a son succeeded to liis 
share in the ‘ Age.’ 

[MeiineU's Diet, of AuBtr.ilasian Biograpliy; 
M^bourno Age, 14 Hatch I860.] G. A. B. 

SYME, JAMES (1799-1870), surgeon, 
second son of John Syme of Oartmore and 
Lochore in Fifeshire, was horn in Edin¬ 
burgh on 7 Not. 1799. He received his 
chief education at the high school, Edin¬ 
burgh, and even during his boyhood showed 
a strong predilection for anatomical pursuits 
and chemistry. One result of his researches 
was the discovery, at the age of seventeen, of 
the method afterwards patented by Oharles 
Madtintosh [q. v.] of applying caoutchouc in 
solution to the preparation of waterproof 
cloth. In 1816 he proceeded to Edinburgh 
University, and became a pupil of Dr. John 
Barclay [q. v.],thegreat anatomist. Henever 
attended a cottrse of lectures on surgery, but 
in 1818 he was given by Hobert Liston [q. v.] 
the charge of his dissecting rooms as demon¬ 
strator. In 1820 he obtained the post of 
superintendent of the Edinbm'gh Fever Hos¬ 
pital, and in 1821 became a member of the 
London College of Surgeons. In the summer 
of 1829 he visited Pans for the soke of pro¬ 
secuting anatomy and operative surgery. In 
1823, on the reth-ement of Liston, Syme be¬ 
gan a regular course of lectures on anatomy, 
and became a fellow of the College of Svuv 
geons of Edinburgh. In 1824 he paid a visit 
to the German medical schools, and in 1826 
he added a course of lectures on surgery to 
those of anatomy; but he soon abandoned 
anatomy for surgery. In 1829, disappointed 
at not receiving an infirmary appointment for 
which he had applied, he started a private 
surgical hospital at Minto House, whore he 
inaugurated that system of cluiical instruc¬ 
tion which was destined to shed lustre on 
the Edinburgh school. In 1833 he was ap¬ 
pointed by the crown professor of clinical 
surgery in Edinbimgh University, and the 
managers of the infirmary were compelled 
to afford him accommodation for carrying 
on his lectures. In the following year, 
Liston proceeded to London, and Symo re¬ 
mained without a rival in Scotland. In 1838 
he was appointed surgeon in ordinary to 
the queen in Scot land. On the death of 
Liston in 1847, Syme accepted the invita¬ 
tion to succeed him os professor of clinical 
surgery in University College, London. He 
went to London in February 1848, but, 
owing to misunderstandings with regard to 
the conditions of the appointment, he re¬ 
signed in May, and in July returned to his 
choir in Edinburgh, which had not been 
filled up. He was on his return elected to be 
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president of the Medieo-Chirurgioal Socipty 
of Edinburgh. Between I860 and 18i5 
S3rme, in addition to his practice and teach, 
ing, actively interested himseU in medied 
reform—a subject which attracted him to 
the last. His fame as a teacher, no le^] 
than as a surgeon, continued to rise till ho 
became generally recognised os the gteatat 
living authority in siugery. He was elected 
chairman of the jmy on surgical InstrumeBU 
at the international exhibition of 1861. L 
1867 he visited Dublin, and received the 
honorary degree of M.D. In 1868 Thanns 
Carlyle underwent an operation in hiehoiiie 
at Millbank. In 1869 Syme was mads M.D, 
of Bonn, and D.O.L. of Oxford. He wa 
stiU in full work as professor, and flghtiag 
the ‘ battle of the sites ’ for the new infltmaij, 
in which his view proved successful, Qa 
6 April 1869 he had a hod attack of liemi. 
plegia; this pat a slop to his proposed elec¬ 
tion OB president of the medical council, of 
which he had been representative for Edin¬ 
burgh and Aberdeen universities for tenyeais, 
and in July he resigned his chair and pi^i- 
tion of surgeon to the infirmary, A leati- 
monial was initiated by his former pnpib, 
and resulted in the foundation of the' Syne 
surgical fellowdiip.’ During the autnnn 
and winter he continued to .see patients at 
his consulting rooms, hut in the spring tie 
disease returned once more, and he died at 
Millbank, near Edinburgh, on 20 Jung 
1870. He was buried at St. John’s episco¬ 
pal church, of which he had long been a 
member. 

To enumerate all the contributions, writee 
Sir Joseph (now Lord) Listor, made by Syme 
during his carcor to the science and art of Bn^ 
gery is out of the c(uestion. Ills parly papen 
on the nature of mflammatiou; the vieve 
expressed in hie ‘Principles of Surgery’on 
‘ disturbance of the balance of action ’ in tie 
system in relation to the cause and tie 
cure of disease; his boniitiful experimenU 
demonstratiug the function of the periosteum 
in the repair of bono; his plan of leaving 
wounds open till all oozing of blood Inn 
ceased, adopted by, and often attributed to, 
Liston; his constitutional troatment of senile 
gonnene; his troatment of callous and epeci- 
ficificers% blistering; the introduction into 
Britain of excision of the elbow in spite of 
powerful opposition; the amputation—whicl 
bears bis name—at the ankle joint, and 
which has superseded in most cases ompii- 
tationoftheleg; his improvements in plMtic 
surgery, and more especially in the repair of 
the lower lip; his discoveries in diseases of 
the rectum, previously an ohscuro suhjeot; 
his treatment of strioturo of the urethra ly 
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external division, and Lis bold and original 
jnethods of grappling with some of the most 
formidable tmds of aneurysm; his additions 
to the mechanical instruments and appli- 
sncBs of his art—such are some of his many 
labours, and will serve to illustrate their 
ercat vaiiety and extent. 

® As a practical surgeon Syme presented 
a remarkable combination of qualities— 
soundness of pathological knowledge, skill 
m diagnosis, rapidity and clearness of 
judgment, fertility in resource as an opera¬ 
tor combined with simplicity of method, skill, 
and celerity of execution, fearless courage, 
and singleness of purpose, Ilis character 
■was ably summed np bjy Dr. John Brown as 
'Verax, capax, perspicax, sagax, efficax, 
tenav.’ Syme was twice married: first, to 
the daughter of Eobert Willis, a Leith mer¬ 
chant. She died on 17 Nov. 1840, survived 
by two daughters, one of whom married 
Piofasaor (now Lord_) Lister, his successor 
in the chair. Syme was married a second 
tune, in 1841, to Jemima Bum, by whom 
he was survived, with a son. 

The foUowiM are Syme’s principal works; 
1, 'On tlie &cision of Diseased Joints,’ 
8to, Edinburgh, 1831. 3. ' The Principles 
of Surgery,’ 8yo, Edinburgh, 1883 [the fifth 
and last edition in 1863 is smaller than the 
first]. S. ' Ecseavches on the Eunctiou and 
Powers of the Periosteum,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1837. 4. ‘ On Diseases of the Eectum,’ 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1838 [supplement, 8vo, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1861]. 6. ‘ Contributions to tbePatho- 
logy and Practice of Surgery,’ 8vo, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1848. 6. ‘On Stricture of theUrelbra 
and Fistula in Porineo,’ 8vOj Edinburgh, 
1849. 7. ‘Observations in Olinioal Surgery,’ 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1861. 8. ‘ Excision of the 
Scapula,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1864. 

[Hemorinls of James Syms by B. Paterson, 
hl.O,, 1874 (with two portraits and a complete 
list of Syme’s publisliod works and papei's); 
obituary notices in Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
1870 (by Dr, Josexili Boll), Scotsman, 28 June 
1870 (by Professor—now Lord—^Listor), Poll 
Mall Gazette, 28 June 1870, Edinburgh. Oourant, 
27 June 1870; Grant's Diet, of Edinbutgli Uni- 
TBPsity.] G. S-H. 

SYME, JOHN (1766-1831), friend of 
Burns, born in Edinburgh in 1766, was son 
of a writer to the signet who owned property 
in East Galloway. Educated in Edinburgh, 
and trained as a lawyer, he served for a short 
time in Ireland as an ensign in the 73ud regi¬ 
ment. Eetiring in 1774, he settled on his 
father’s estate of Barncailzie, Eircudbrighb* 
shire, devoting himself to gardening and 
ogiiciiltore. The father, however, being in¬ 
volved in the aflairs of Uio disastrous Douglas 
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and Heron bank, Ayr, bad to dispose of his 
property, and Syme signalised in verse his 
involuntary departure Irom his rural retreat. 
In 1701 he was appointed distributor of 
stamps at Dumfries, where he was noted 
for business capacity and lavish hospitality. 
Burns's first residence in Dumfries was over 
Byrne’s office, and the two men speedily be¬ 
came close friends. Bums was an honoured 
guest on great occasions, and privately a close 
and sympathetic compaiiionmiip existed. At 
Syme’s house at Eyedale one afternoon, in 
a momentary ehullilion of anger caused by 
an interminable lecture from Syme (on the 
subject, it would appear, of temperance and 
moderation), Bums drew his sword, which 
as an excise ofiScer he wore habitually, and 
promptly threw it down again. This trifling 
scone—the ‘sword-cane incident,’ as it is 
called—^woB somewhat loo seriously regarded 
by Scott when reviewing Cromek’s ‘ Eeliques 
of Burns ’ in tke ‘ Quarterly Eoview ’ for 
1809 (SooiT, Mtscellaneoua Works, xvii. 342, 
ed. 1881; see FnrnBKiir, Remew of tke Idfa 
of Rums, 1816, pp. Ixv sq.) 

In July 1793 Syme accompanied Burns 
through the stewnrtry of EJrkcudhright (cf. 
SoOTT DoTronas, Rvrm, vi. 89). S;me was 
one of the executors appointed by Burns in 
his will, and hezealoumy defended the poet’s 
reputation and promoted the subscription 
raised in the interests of his family. He also 
spent some time at Liverpool assisting Currie 
with his edition of Burns’s ‘Works.’ He 
died at Eyedale on 24 Nov. 1631, and was 
buried in the parish chm'chyard. In certain 
characteristic spigrams—as in that on a 
tumbler at Eyedde, in a letter of 17 Dec. 
1706—Burns eulogises Syme's‘personal con¬ 
verse and wit ’ {fb, p. 174). 

[Dumfries Courior, G Dee. 1831; M'Dowall’s 
DurnsinDiimfriesshiro; Bogers’sDoukofBobert 
Burns, ii. 267 ; Life and Works of Borns, 1806, 
iv. 217-18.] T. B. 

SYME, JOHN (1706-1861), portroit- 
ainter, nephew of Patrick Syme [q. v.], was 
orn in Edinburgh in 1796, and studied in 
the Trustees’ academy. He became a pupil 
and assistant of Sir Henry Eaebum [q. v.], 
whose unfinished works he complete^ and 
subsequently practised with success as a por¬ 
trait-pointer in his native city. Syme was 
an original member of the Scottish Academy, 
founded in 1826, and took an active share 
in its management. He died in Edinburgh 
on 3 Aug. 1861. Of his many excellent 
portraits, that of John Barclay, M.D., which 
was exhibited at the London Boyol Academy 
in 1816, and is now in the Scottish National 
Gallery, is a good example. It wos well 
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engraved in mezzotint by T. Ilodgetts, as 
were also those of JohnBroster and Andre w 
McKean. Syme’s portrait, by himself, is in 
the possession of the Eoyal Scottish Aca¬ 
demy. 

[Bedgrave's Biot, of Artists; Scottish Boyal 
Acad, reports; information kindly furnished by 
James Caw, esq.] F. M. O'D. 

SYME, PATRICK (1774-1846), flower- 
painter, was horn in Edinburgh on 17 Sept. 
1774, and there educated. lie ocoasionally 
practised portraiture, but is beat known 
as a flower-painter, and in the early Scot¬ 
tish exhibitions, which began in 1808, his 
flower-pieces ware much admired. In 1808 
he took up his brother’s practice as a 
drawing-master, and subsequently his time 
was largely devoted to teaching. In 1810 
Syme published ‘Practical Directions for 
Learning Flowor Drawing,’ and in 1814 a 
translation of Werner’s ‘ Noraenolatura of 
Colours.’ lie was one of the associated 
artist members of the Eoyal Institution, hut 
took a leading part in tho foundation of the 
Scottish Academy, occupying the chair at 
the first meeting in May 1820, and was one 
of the council of four then appointed to 
manage its affairs. Towards the cloao of 
his lim he was art master at Dollar academy. 
Syme was a student of botany and ento¬ 
mology, and made many excellent drawings 
of natural liistory. In 1823 he issued a 
‘ Treatise on British Song Birds.’ lie mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Lord Balmuto, the Scots 
judge, and died at Dollar, Clackmannanshire, 
in July 1846. 

[Beclgrave’a Diet, of Artists; information 
kindly liirnished by James Caw, osq.] 

P. M. O'D. 

SYMEON. [See Simeoit.] 

SYMES, MICHAEL (1763 P-1809), sol¬ 
dier and diplomatist, born about 1763, en¬ 
tered the army about 1787, and went to India 
in the following year with the newly raised 
76th (now 2nd battalion West Eiding) regi¬ 
ment, He served as aide-de-camp to lvr^jo]> 
general T. Musgrave at Madras in 1701, be¬ 
come captain in 1793, and lieutenant-colonel 
in 1800. In 1796 he was sent by the gover¬ 
nor-general (Sir John Shore) nu a mission to 
Burma (Cakiuf fa Gaxette, 21 .Tan, 1796), and 
obtained from ‘ the Emperor of Ava ’ n royal 
order permitting a British agent to reside at 
Eangoon to protect the interests of British 
sulnects. In 1802, his regiment being then 
at Oawnpore, ho was sent by Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley on a second mission to Ava to protest 
against the demand made by the Burmese 
governor of Arakan for the siurender of. 


fugitives wlio had sought refuge in thoBii. 

lish district of Chittagong. Proceeding to tk' 
capital, he obtained a verbal assuronce tint 
tho demand should he withdrawn. Oa the 
journey hack to Calcutta, where he aniTed 
in February 1803, he was treated with semt 
civility by the Burmese governor of Eangom 
(JEaat India Military Calendar), Ifls 
ment returned to England in 1800, andii°aj 
sent in 1808 to ^iiin. Symes beliavedwith 
great gallantry diiring Sir John Moore's te. 
treat to Coruna, but sufForod from the Imrd. 
ehips of the campaign, and died on the nsj 
homo, on hoard tho transport Mary, on 22 Jaij 
1809. Ilia body was t akon from PorUmontk 
to Eochesler, and huriod in St. Marcatet'a 
Church on 3 Fob. 180'J. 

When on loavo in England Colonel Symea 
married, on 18 Feb. 1801, Jemima, diiuglitet 
ofPaulI?iloherofEoohoster. Symes’swidoir 
married Sir Joseph de Conroy Lallan [q, i.l 
and died on 18 Aug. 1836, aged 64. 

Symoa wroto: ‘An Account of an Em. 
hassy to Iho Kingdom of Ava sont bytlie 
Govornal-Genoralof India in 1796,’London, 
1800. ^ 

[European 1800; Calcutta Snaette; 

Bast India Military Cal.; Official Memo, by 
Arthur P. Phayro, Bangoon, 6 Hot. 1801.] 

S. W. 

SYMINGTON, ANUEEW (1785- 
1863), Scottish diviuo, olclost son of a Pnisloy 
merchant, was born in that town on 26 June 
1786. After attending tho Paisloy grnuinnt 
school for four years lie ontiired Glnsgow 
University, whore ho carried olF the iirat 
hononrs in mathematics, natural philoscnihr, 
and divinity, and gradniited M.A. in iTO 
Being destined for tho niinisl vy of tho re¬ 
formed prosbytoriau ohiivcb, of which hia 
father was a raomhor, ho studiDd theology 
under the Eov. John Miienulltin. On heing 
liponacd to pronoh ho aceepi ed a call from 
his native town, and was ordained in 180fl. 
In 1820 ho was appointed professor of theo¬ 
logy in tlio roformed presbyliirian church, 
as successor to .Tolin Macinilltm, his old in¬ 
structor. In 1831 ho rocoived the degree 
of D.D. from tlio Wostern University of 
Pennsylvoninj and in 1840 he obtaineil the 
same degree from tho univovsity of Glnsgnw. 
IIo diod at Paisley on 22 Sopt. 18C3. By 
hip wife, Janu Sli'voiianii, of Urookedholni, 
Eiccarton, Ayrsliirn, whom ho monied in 
1811, ho had fourleen children, of whom 
three sons and three daughtors survhed 
him. 

Besides immorous traots and sermons, 
Symington wroto: 1. ‘Thu Martyr’s Monu¬ 
ment,'Paisley, 1847. 2. ‘Elements of Divine 
Truth,’ Edinburgh, 1864,8vo. He also eon- 
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tributed'The Unity of tlielleavenly Church ’ 
'18J5) to' Essays on Christian Union,'wrote 
iiemoirs of Archibald Mason and Thomas 
HnUiday, which are prefixed to the collectud 
editions of their discourses, and supplied an 
Biticle on the Reformed Presbyterian church 
to the ‘Oyolopiedia of Religious Denominar 
tions, 1863, ovo. 

rAoderson’s Scottish Nation, iii, 548; Punerol 
Supiuon by 'Wiiiiam Symington i Preface to 
a^mington’s Eiemenbs of Divine Truth.] ^ 

SYMINGTON, WILLIAM (1763-1881), 
engineer, son of a miller who took charge 
of the machinery at Wanlockhead coUiery, 
was bom at Leiidhills in October 1763. He 
WHS educated at the unirersities of Glas^w 
and Edinhui'gh, being intended for the mmi- 
ftty. His own inclinations, however, led 
him to adopt the profession of civil engineer. 
Inconj imct ion with his brother he consh'ucled 
in 1780 a working model of a steam road 
coriingo. So much interest was aroused hy 
tins mat young Symington proceeded to 
Edinburgh to try and develop it. On 6 T une 
1787 he took out a patent (No. 1610) for an 
improved form of steam engine, in which he 
obtained rotary motion by chains and ratchet 
wheels, and claimed a considerable economy 
aa compared with Watt’s engines. At tha 
time Patrick Miller [q.v.] of JJalswinton was 
engaged on his scheme for propelling vessels 
by paddle-wheels. Acting on the suggestion 
of James Taylor (1763-1826) [q. v.], then 
tutor in his family, Miller determined to 
substitute steam power for the manual power 
of his eai'ly attempt, Tavlor, who Imew 
Symington, suggested that ue should he em¬ 
ployed to design a steam engine for this pur¬ 
pose. Miller consented, and it was arranged 
that the first attempt should he made on a 
smoR pleasure boat on Dalswinton loch. 
Symington got out his designs, and the small 
engines were made in Edinburgh hy a brass- 
founder named Wall. The engine wos on 
the lines of Symin(>ton’8 patent of 1787, and 
had cylinders four inches in diameter. The 
boat was tried on the loch with these engines 
propeUing her paddles in October 1788, and 
was so fur a success that Miller decided to 
carry out an ex])erimont on a larger scale on 
the Eorth and Clyde Canal. 

Accordingly, under Symington’s supervi¬ 
sion, a larger set of engines, with eiglUeen- 
ineh eylindors, was made by the Ooiron 
Company, and fitted to a boat which was 
tested in November 1789, and again in De¬ 
cember 1789. A speed of seven milee an 
hour was attained. Miller, however, feeling 
convinced that SymL'gton's engine was 
totally unfit for the purpose of driving 


paddles, on account of the clumsiness of the 
chain and ratchet-wheel system, and not 
meeting with any encouragement from James 
Walt, who was consulted, abandoned his ex- 

erlments, and the boat was dismantled. In 

801 Lord Dundas, governor of the Perth 
and Clyde Canal Company, determined to 
moke experiments on the possibility of using 
steam traction on that canal, and employed 
Symington to work out a scheme. Syming¬ 
ton now realised that his engine of the patent 
of 1787 was quite unsuitable for the pm’pose; 
he accordingly, on 14 Oct. 1801, took out a 
second patent (No. 2644), In this patent 
ho employed a piston-rod guided by rollers 
in a steaight path, conneoted by a connecting 
rod to a crank attached directly to the paddle- 
wheel shaft, thus devising the system of 
working the paddle-wheel shaft which has 
been used ever since that date. 

The engines were fitted to a tug-hoat on 
the canal, the Charlotte Dundas, and wei'D 
tried in March 1802. The boat travelled 
from Lock 20 to Port Dundas, a distance of 
nineteen and a half miles, against a strong 
head wind, in six hours, towing two hargos. 
Allher trials were in factsuccessful, Syming¬ 
ton was then introduced to Eranois Egerton, 
third dulte of Brldgewator [q. v.], who was 
so impressed with Qio value of steam novi- 
gation that he ordered eight boats of similar 
design to the Charlotte Dundas, 

The success of the Charlotte Dundas en¬ 
titles Symington to the credit of devising 
the first steamboat fitted for practioal use. 
It is possible that .Tonathan Hulls [q. v.] con¬ 
structed aworking model before 1737. Rut 
if he did, his boat, uke that of Patrick Miller, 
was nothing more than a curiosity, while 
the Charlotte Dundas was constructed on 
the same principles as the present-day steam¬ 
ship. 

Symington returned to Scotland full of 
enthusiasm; but aU his hopes and projects 
were destroyed by the death of his patron, 
the Duke of Bridgewater, on 8 March 1603, 
and the cancelling of the order for the eight 
st eamboals. The Forth and Clyde Company 
also, alarmed at the risk of damage to the 
canal honks, laid up the Charlotte Dundas, 
and abandoned all further idea of employing 
steam power on their canal. 

Symmgton was tmahle to obtain the ne¬ 
cessary financial support to proceed with the 
ventiire. But although the invention found 
no favour in England at the time, it was taken 
up in America by Robert Fulton, who was 
on hoard the CharloUoDundas in 1801, His 
vessel, the Clermont, was launched on the 
Hudson in 1807. In January 1812 Henry 
Bell's Comet began to ply on the Clyde, 
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o,ad from that time the auccess of ateam 
navigation in Britain waa aaeured, Mean- 
■whim Symington drifted to London, a 
disappointed man. In 182S he was given 
a grant of 100/. from the privy purse, and 
later on another of 60/., in recognition of 
hia services to the cause of steam naviga¬ 
tion ; but his attests to obtain an annuity 
were unavailing. Ho was subsequently given 
a small grant by the London steamboat pro¬ 
prietors. 

He died on 22 March 1831, and was buried 
at St, Botolph in Aldgate. His drst engine, 
made for the Halswinton loch boat, is now 
in the South Kensington Museum. 

[The Invention and Practice of Stsam-Kavigo- 
tion by the late Patrick Miller, drawn up by hia 
eldest son, Ediiib. Phil. Mag. 1826; 'W'oodcrofL’s 
Origin and Progress of Steam Navigation; 
Walker’s Memoirs of Piatinguished Men of 
Science, 1862,] T. H. B. 

STMINGTOH, WILLIAM (1706- 
1862], divine, younger brother of Andrew 
Symington [q. v.], was born at Paisley on 
2 June 1796. Having early devoted himself 
to the ministry, at the age of fifteen he 
entered the university of Glasgow. After 
the usual four years’ course in arts, he 
attended for another four years the theolo¬ 
gical hall of the reformed presby terion church, 
then under the charge of the Bev. John 
Macmillan, the third of that name in the 
ministry at Stu'ling. lie was licensed to 
preach on 80 June 1818. Called to Airdrie 
and Stranraer, he accepted the latter, and 
was ordained there on 18 Aug. 1819. He was 
popular and successful; many belonging to 
other denominations and from different parts 
of Galloway attended the services of the 
Oameronian meeting-house, and a new church 
was erected in 1824. He received the degree 
of D.D. ftom the university of Edinburgh 
on 20 Nov. 1838. On 6 March 1839 he was 
called to Great Hamilton Street reformed 
mesbyterien church, Glasgow, to succeed the 
Bev. D. Armstrong, and was inducted on 
11 July of that year. Here also large audi¬ 
ences gathered to hear him, hia Sunday¬ 
evening lectures being especially popular. 
He toolc a deep interest in bible (urculation, 
home and foreign missions, and other reli¬ 
gious movements. One of his missionaries 
in Glasgow was John G, Baton, D.D., after¬ 
wards of New Hebrides. On the death of his 
brother Andrew in1863, William was chosen 
to succeed him as professor of theology in the 
reformed presbyterian church. The pastorate 
in Glasgow was still retained, but in March 
1860 his eldest son, William, then minister 
in Oastle-Douglas, was inducted as colleague 
and successor in the ministry. He died on 


28 Jan. 1862, and was buried in the 
polls of Glasgow. 

In the denomination with which he-wj, 

connected Dr. Symington exorcised for song 
years n predominant infinence. lie was g 
man of noble presence and winning mannets, 
and a speaker of great power and persuS 
siveuess. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Atone, 
ment and Intercession of .Tosus Ohrist2iid 
edit. Edinburgh, 1834, 8vo. 2. ‘Mossiili 
the Prince; ’ 2nd edit, Edinburgh, 1840,870, 
8. ‘Discourses on Public Occasions,’Glss. 
gow, 1861,12mo, besides several tracts uj 
sermons. He also edited Scott’s ‘ Oommeii- 
tnry on the Bible,’ 1846-9, 4to, and Steplen 
Cbarnock’s ‘ Chief of Sinners,’ 1847,12ino, 
besides contributing a life of Charnockto 
‘ Christian Biography,' 1863, 12uio, 

[Boformed Presbyleriiin Mag. 1862, pp. 81-9' 
Punoral Sermon by James M'Qill; Andraion'l 
Scottish Nation.] T. B, J, 

SYMMONS, OIIABLES (1749-1820), 
man of letters, born at Pembroke in 1749, 
was the younger son of .John Symmons of 
Llanstinan, Pembrokeshire, M.P. for Cardi. 
ganfrom March 1746 to 1701, and presumably 
the John Symmons who dieclin Goorgs 
Street, Hanover Square, London, on 7 Not. 
1771, Ho was aclmitted at Westminster 
school on 14 Jan. 1766, and was eventiun 
fond of poetical exercises. In 1767 he was 
at the univereity of Glasgow, where he Imd 
the foundation of on ardent friendship with 
William Windham [q. v.] He went to Cam¬ 
bridge ns a ten-year man In 1770, being 
admitted on 14 Eeb. in that year, and gra¬ 
duated B.D. in 1786. lie was probably o^ 
dainod in the English church about 1776, 
and in 1778 he was appointed to the rectory 
of Narberth with Bobeston in Pembroke¬ 
shire, In 1787 he printed a volume of ee^ 
mono which passed into a second edition in 
1789. He was appointed to the prehendol 
stall of Olydey in Si. David’s Cathedral on 
11 Oct. 1789. 

Soon aFlei’ the trial of William Frond 
[q. V.] in 1768, Symmons came into residence 
at Cambridge to keep the exerciees for taking 
the degree of D.D. These involved the 
preaching of two sormous, one in English and 
the other in Latin, before the members of the 
university at St. Mary’s, In the former be 
exjpressed some whig doctrines which were 
seized on by his political antagonists at 
Cambridge. One of them, Thomas Kip- 
ling [q. V.], borrowed the manuscript under 
some pretence and then sent extracts, garbled 
and detached from the coni ext, t o the bishop 
of St. David’s, Windham, and others. Sym- 
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tnons thereupon Trrote to Kipling a • long 
and powerfiil letter ’ of reproach, fifty copies 
of ■wnich were printed and distributed by 
Henry Gunning [q. v.] among members of 
the university. Under the apprehension that 
obstacles would be thrown in his way should 
be attempt to take the higher degree at 0am- 
bridn’e, Symmons was incorporated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, on 24 March 1794, and pro¬ 
ceeded D.D. two days later. In the same 
year ‘Windham secured for him, after con¬ 
siderable difficulty on account of the whig 
sermon, the rectory of Lampeter 'Vel&ey in 
Pembrolceshire, which adjoined Narberth, 
where he was already beneficed. Narberth 
and Lampeter are two of the most valu¬ 
able livings in tbe diocese of St. David’s. 
Symmons retained these preferments, with 
his prebend at St. David’s, until his death. 

Symmons was a good scholar and a man 
of considerable attainments in literature. lie 
expressed his political views at all times with¬ 
out reserve, and it was thought that but for 
this freedom be would have risen to a much 
higher position in thechurch. for many y cal's 
he lived at Ohiswicli, passing his time bom 
early morning in the literary pursuits that 
he loved. * (JLd age, disease, and death came 
on in the short ^ace of two months.’ Ha 
died at Bath on 27 April 1826. Ho married 
in 1779 Elizabeth, daughter of John Foley 
of Eidgeway, Pombrokoshire, and sister of 
Sir Thomas Foley [q. v.] They had issue 
two sons and three daughlers. The widow 
died at Fenglan Pork, Oarmavthenshire, in 
July 1830. 

His works comprise: 1. ‘ Inez,' a tragedy 
[anon.], 1706; reissued in 1812 in No. 4 
below. It was dedicated to Windham. 
2. ‘Conbtautia,’ a dramatic poem, 1800. 
8. ‘Life of Milton,’ prefixed to an edition of 
Milton’s prose Works published in 1800, 
7vol8.; the life oooiipiBdvoLvii. The second 
edition, with some fresh information supplied 
by James BindlOT [q. v.], was published 
sepsi-ately in 1810, and the third in 1822 
(Gent. Moff. 1818, i. 26, 326). 4. ‘Poems 
by Caroline [his daughl er, who died of con¬ 
sumption on 1 June 1803] and Charles Sym- 
mons,’ 1812; two impressions, one on small 
and another on largo paper. 6. ' The .^neia 
of Virgil translated,’ 1817. The fourth, sixth, 
and seventh books in this rhymed translation 
had been separatel;^ printed. A revised edi¬ 
tion was pnhlished in two volumes in 1820. 
6.' Life of Shakespeare, with some remarks 
upon his dramatic writings,’ prefixed to the 
edition of Shakespeare in 1826 by Samuel 
WeUer Singer [q. v.] 

Symmons published several sermons, the 
most remarkable being preached in Eich- 


mond church on 12 Oct. 1800, on Charles 
James Fox. He is said to have been the 
editor of the ‘British Press,’ and to have 
contributed to the ‘Monthly Eeview ’ (Btogr. 
Dkt. 1810, p. 338). 

His son, John Srsmoirs (1781-1842), 
went to Westminster school, end matricu¬ 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, 11 April 
1799, aged 18, when he was elected to a stu¬ 
dentship. He graduated B.A. in 1803, M.A, 
in I80G, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 24 Nov. 1807, gow the Welsh circuit. 
Ho probably died at Deal in 1842. A 
translation by him of ‘ The Agamemnon of 
.lEachylus ’ (1824) was much praised by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson ( Works, 1857, viii. 300-469), 
He assisted his father in the 1820 transla¬ 
tion of Virgil, and some Greek lines by him, 
written as lie was crossing to Paris, appear 
in the ‘ Monumental Inscriptions, &c,, on the 
Grace Family’ (pp. 10 and 26). Dr. Parr left 
mourning rings to both father and son, and 
lauded the sou’s ‘ capacious and relcutivo 
memory, various and extensive learning, un¬ 
assuming manners, and ingenuous temper,’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Bitikor and Sten- 
ning’s Westminstpr School Eagietor; Gout. Mag. 
18(16 i. 684,1826 i. 460,662,56.3-7,1830 ii. 382; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 322; Gunning’s Eemini- 
scences, i. 311-16; Field’s Parr, n. 298-301; 
John Taylor's Broords of my Life, ii. 367-70; 
Cradock's Memoirs, iv. 632; information from 
Bsv, Dr. Atkinson, Clare Collage, Civmbridge.1 

W. P. 0. 

SYMON SIMEONIS (/. 1822), tra¬ 
veller and Franciscan, [See SmsONis.] 

SYMONDS, JOHN (1730-1807), pro¬ 
fessor of modern history at Cambridge, born 
at Horningsheath in Sulfolk on 23 Jan. 
1720-30, was the eldest son of John Sy¬ 
monds (d. 1767), rector of Horningsheath, 

his wife Mary (d. 1774), daughter of Sir 
Thomas Spring of Pakenham, hart. 

Symonds was educated at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, ^aduating B.A, in 1762, 
In 1768 he was Meotod a fellow of Peter- 
house, add he proceeded MA. in 1764. In 
1771 he was appointed professor of modem 
history on the death or Thomas Gray, the 
poet, and in the following year he was created 
LL.l). by royal mandate and migrated to 
Trinity College. He died, unmarried, on 
18 Feb. 1807, ot Bury St. Edmund’s, where 
he filled the office of recorder, and was buried 
at Pakenham. 

Symonds was the author of; 1. ‘Eemarks 
on an Essay on the History of Oolonisation’ 
(by William Barron), London, 1778, 4to. 
2, ‘The Expediency of revising the Present 
Edition of the Gospels and Acts of the 
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Apostles/ Cambridge, 1789, 4to, 3. 'The 
Expediency of revising tbe Ejjistles,’ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1794,4to. lie also oontribrited nume¬ 
rous articles to Young’s ‘ Annals of Agfrieul- 
ture.’ A portrait of Symonds was eng;raved 
by J. Sin^eton in 17^8 from a painting by 
George Keitb. Ealpb, 

[Davy’s Sussex Collections, Brit. Mas. Add. 
MSS. 19150 £F. 381-93, 19167 f. 61, 19174, f. 
695 ; Cole’s Athenie Cantabr. Add. MS. 5830 f. 
197 ; Eenss's Ecgistev of Living Authors, 1790- 
1803, ii. 370; Alltbone’s Diet, of Engl. lit.; 
Nichols's Literary Anoedotoe, iv. 382-3, v. 410; 
Gent. Mag. 1778 p. 421, 1807 i. 281; Bridges’s 
‘Autobiography, i. 61-5; Bromley's Cat. of Engr. 
Portraits, p. 896.] E. I. 0. 

SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON 
(1807-1871), physician, was bom on 10 April 
1807 at Oxford, where his father, John 
Symonds, had settled as a medical practi¬ 
tioner. 'Through five generations the family 
had been comiecled with the medical pro¬ 
fession. It claimed allinity with the Symons 
or Symeons of Pyrton, an heiress of which 
branch married John Uampden. Sy mouds’s 
ancestors removed from Shrewsbury to Kid¬ 
derminster, where they remained for a cen¬ 
tury. His mother was Mary Williams, a 
descendant of a family long established at 
Aston, Oxfordshire. Symonds was oducated at 
Magdalen College school, whereheshowed an 
aptitude for classical etudies and a strong bent 
towards literature. At the age of sixteen he 
proceeded to Edinburgh for medical training. 
There he disting uisiied himself alike by his 
devotion to scientific work and by his interest 
in philosophy end poetry. Ha wrote verse 
with slriU and vigour, and through life oom- 
binedwith his professional work and studies 
a keen taste for ^ilos^hy and literature. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 182& 
Uetuming to Oxford, Symonds began the 
practice of his profession as assistant to his 
father. In 1831 he removed to Bristol, and 
there he held a leading position till near the 
close of his life. He was soon appointed phy¬ 
sician to the general hospital, and leotnred 
on forensic medicine at the Bristol medical 
school. This latter post he exchanged in 

1836 for the lectureship on the moctice of 
medicinej whicbhe held till 18-16. He retired 
irom active service on the hospital staff in 
1848. In 1863 he was elected an associate 
of the Eoyol CoUoge of Physicians, and in 

1837 a fellow, 

YVhile successfully conducting a large 
pactico, Blonds found time for much 
literary work on profbasioaaland other topics. 
In his early years at Bristol he contributed 
to the ‘ (^olopredia of Practical Medicine/ 
the ‘British and Eoreigu Medicallieview/ 


and other professional periodicals, A doss • 
friendship which he formed with Dr. Jaae, ' 
Cowles Prichard [q. v.] spocially stimulated 
his interest in the psychological probl^j 
presented by oases of insanity. In an essay oa 
‘ Criminal liemonsibility ’ published in 18® 
he supported Prichard’s opinions as to tie 
existence of a distinct disease of ‘ moral ia. 
sanity.’ Ho also devoted much attentiouto 
the relations of mind and muscles, and to 
the phenomena of dreams and sleep. He ana- 
lysea the interaction of memory, association 
and imagination in the formation of dreams', 
With his scieiitiflc insight and philosophic^ 
temper Symonds combined strong artistic 
feeling. His reading embraced such subjects 
as Greek and Italian art, Egyptian antiquU 
ties, ethnology, and military science, and he 
formed valuable collections of booka,pictute 3 , 
statuary, and engravings. 

In the autumn of 1868 his health began 
to fail. In 1869 he delivered an address on 
health when presiding over the healthsectiou 
of the Social Scionce Association at the meet¬ 
ing at Clifton. He finally abandoned practice 
early in 1870, and died on 26 Feb. 1871. In 
ISSlSymonds married HoiTiot, eldest daugh- 
tor of James Sykes of Leatlieruead; sbe med 
in 1844. There were five children of the mu- 
riage, one of whom was John Addington Sy- 
luonds (1840-1893) [q. v.] A daughter, 
Charlotte Byron, mai-ried Thomas Hill Green 
[q. V.], the philoBoi>her. 

Symonds prepared in 1849 a life of his 
friend Pricliard for the Bath and Bristol 
branch of the Provincial Medical and Su^ 
gical Association (printed in Journal, I860, 
vol. ii.), and published some lectures and 
essays m s^orate volumes, including; 1. 'Ad¬ 
dress on Knowledge,’ Bristol, 1840, 12mo, 
2. * Slew and Dreams/ two lectures, Lon¬ 
don, 1861, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1867. 8. 'The 
Principles of Beauty,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 
4. ‘Ten Years, an Inaugural Lecture,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1861, 8vo. A collected edition of Ins 
essays, with some occasional verses and a 
memoir by his son, appeorod under the title 
of ‘ Miscellanies’ in 1871. 

A bust of Symonds, exocutod by Woohier, 
ie in the possession of the family. 

[Miscellanies by John Addington Symonds, 
M.D., selected and edited with an lulroducton 
Memoirhyhie Son, 1871; Prichard and Symoeds 
in especial relation to Montal Science, by Daniel 
Hook Tuke, M.D., 1891; Brown'a Life of J. A. 
Symonds the younger (with portrait).] 

A. E, D. 

SYMONDS, JOHN ADDmGTON(1840- 
1803), author, horn at 7 Berkeley Square, 
Bristol, on 6 Oct. 1840, was the only son 
of John Addington Symonds (1807-1871) 
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fq. Harriut, eldest daughter 

of James Sykes of Leatherhead. lie gave 
great intellectual promise, though associated 
with an incapacity for abstractions and a 
delight in the concrete betokening the future 
historian and the artist which ha became 
rather than the thinker which ho would have 
liked to be. At Harrow, whither he was 
sent in May 1S.34, he took little or no share 
in the school games, read with monotonous 
assiduity, but without the success commen¬ 
surate with his ability, held aloof until his 
last year from boys of his own age, and be¬ 
came painfully shy. At Enlliol, where ha 
matriculated in 1868, his beginnings were not 
altogether promising; but soon, under the 
personal influence of Oonington and Jowett, 
and of a host of friends whom his attractive 
personality brought about him, he made rapid 
progress and gaiued brilliant distinction, ob¬ 
taining a double first class in classics, the 
Newdigato prize for a poem on ‘The Es- 
coriol ’ (O.vfurd, 18(10, Idmo), and an open 
fellowship at Magdalen College (27 Oct. 1862, 
after a failime at Quean's). Next spring he 
won one of the chancellor’s prizes for an 
English essay upou ‘The Eenaissance* (Ox¬ 
ford, 1863, 8vo). The montal toil required 
by these acluevemeuts and still more mental 
restlessness and introspection impaired his 
health, developing the consumptive tenden¬ 
cies inherent m his mother's family. Si.t 
months after his success at Magdalen he 
broke down altogether, Suifering from im¬ 
paired sight and irritability of the brain, he 
sought refuge in Switzerland, and spent the 
winter in Italy. On Id Aug. 1801 ha ex¬ 
changed betrothal rings on the summit of 
I’iz Languard with Janet Oathcrine North, 
sister of Marianne North [q.v.] They were 
married on 10 Nov. at St. Glement’a Church, 
Hastings, lie settled in Albion Street, 
Loudon, and afterwards at 47 Norfolk Square, 
where his oldest child, Janet, was born on 
32 Oct. 1863. lie began to study law^ hut 
soon found that this vocation suited ueither 
his taste nor his health. The symptoms of 
pulmonary disease became more pronounced, 
and he was obliged to spend the greater part 
ofseverul years on the continent, visiting the 
Riviera, Tuscany, Normandy (1867), and 
Cor'iica (1868). At length, in November 
1863, he settled near his father at Victoria 
Squaro, Clifton, and devoted himself deli¬ 
berately to a literiu-y life. 

Symonds had already, in intervals of com- 
poi'ative health, contributed papers to tho 
'Cornhill Magazine’ and other periodicals; 
some of these, with other essays, were col¬ 
lected and published in 1674, under the title 
of ‘Sketches in Italy ond Greece’ (London, 

TOl. XIX. 


8vo, 2nd edit. 1879). Further travel papers 
were collected in ‘ Sketclias and Studies in 
Italy ’ (London, 1879) and in ‘ Italian J3y- 
ways’ (London, 1833, 8vo). Ilia excellent 
‘Introduction to the Study of Dante’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1872, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1800, French ver¬ 
sion by Auger) was the result of lectures 
to a ladies’ college at Clifton, and other lec¬ 
tures delivered at Clifton College produced 
his ‘Studies of the Greek Poets’ in two 
series (1873 and 1870, both three editions), 
lie edited the literary remains of his fathir, 
who died in 1871, and in the following year 
performed the same pious oiBee for those of 
Oonington, whom, aftei* Jowett, he always 
considered his chief intellectual benefactor. 
In the spring of 1873 he visited Sicily and 
Greece. With retiuming health his Ulerary 
ambition rekindled. The first volume of the 
hiitory of the ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ ‘The 
Age of the Despots,’ appeared in 1876 (2nd 
adit. 1880). ‘ It was,’ he says, ‘ entirely re¬ 
written from lectures, and the defect of 
the method is clearly observable in its struc¬ 
ture.* The second and third volumes, ‘ The 
Revival of Learning ’ (1877 and 1882) and 
‘The Fine Arts’ (1877 and 1882; Italian 
version by Sanlarolli, 1879), weie composed 
in a differont fashion, with great injury to the 
author's health, which compelled him to 
work principal^ abroad, lie gave three 
lectures at the Royal Institution in February 
] 877 upon ‘ Florence and the Medici,’ and 
then, after a tour in Lombardy, when ha 
began translating the sonnets of Michael 
Angulo and Campanelln, he returned in June 
to (Clifton; there he broke down with violent 
haemorrhage &om the lungs. 

Symoucb left England with the intention 
of proceeding to Egypt, hut, stopping almost 
by accident at Diivos Platz, derived so much 
benefit ftom the air during the winter 1877-8 
that he determined to malce that then little 
known resort his home, Symonds contri¬ 
buted his experiences in an attractive article 
to the ‘Fortnightly’ of July 1878. The 
essny powerfully stimulated the formation 
of English colonies not only at Davos but 
elsewhere iu the Engadine, and it formed 
the nucleus of on interesting series of chap¬ 
ters on Alpine siilijects, collected in ‘ Our 
Life in the Swiss Highlands ’ (London, 1891, 
8vo; five of the papers were by his third 
daughter, Margaret). 

liMm 1878 %nionds spent the greater part 
of his life at Davos. On 20 Sept, 1882 he 
settled in a house which he had built during 
the summer of 1881, and named Am Hof 
'The change was in many ways highly od- 
vantageoua to him, especially as it gave him 
0 mbi'c defipite gutlet for the qhai-itable in- 

T 
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Btincts which had olw^s formed a leading 
element in his nature. Becoming intimately 
acq^iiainted with the life of the small com¬ 
munity around him, he took a leading part 
in its municipal business, and was able to 
render it service in many besides pecuniary 
ways, though here, too, he was most gene¬ 
rous. Notwithstanding his habitual asso¬ 
ciation with men of the highest culture, no 
trait in his character was more marked than 
his readiness to fraternise with peasants and 
artisans. He always made a pioiiit of pro¬ 
viding relief for others, when possible, from 
his own earnings as a man of letters, leaving 
his fortune intact for his family. Literary 
commissions thronged upon him. He liad 
already written the life of Shelley (1878) for 
the ‘liluglish Men of Letters’ series, and in 
1SS6 tho life of Sir Philip Sidney was added. 
Both are fully up to the average level, but 
neither poBsesses the distinction with which 
some writers of abridged biographies have 
known how to invest their work. His Eliza¬ 
bethan studies bore fruit in ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Predecessors’(1881, now edit. 1900), in a 
‘ Life of Ben Jouson ’ (1880 and 1888), and 
in several minor studies for the ‘ Mermaid 
Series ’ (predxed to ‘ Best Plays ’ of Marlowe, 
Thomas iloywood, Webster, and Tourneur). 
The ‘History of the Italian Eenaiasance' 
was completed in 1886 by four further vo¬ 
lumes, ‘ Italian Literature ’ (London, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1881) and ‘The Catholic Reaction’ 
(2 vols. 1880). He computed that the work, 
which was abridged by Lieut.-Col. A. Pearson 
in 1893, and reissued in 7 volumes in 1807-8, 
occupied him the best part of eleven years. 

Meanwhile Symonds had followed up his 
translations of Michael Angelo’s and Gam- 
ponella’s somiets (London, 1878, 8vo) with 
several volumes of verse, a form of composi¬ 
tion for which, conscious probably of the 
mastery which he had actually acquired over 
poetic technique, he felt more predilection 
than his natural gifts entirely justiiied. 

‘ Many Moods,’ a volume of poems, had been 
published in 1878. ‘ New and Old’ followed 
m 1880, ‘Animi Figure' (of special auto¬ 
biographic interest) in 1882, and ‘Vaga- 
bunduli Libellus’ in 1884. His excellent 
translations from the Latin songs of me- 
diteval students appeared, with an elaborate 
preface upon Goliardic literature, under the 
title ‘ Wine, Women, and Song,’with a de^- 
cation to R. L. Stevenson (London, Svo, 
1884 and 1889). He was next induced to 
undertake a prose translation of the ‘ Auto¬ 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini,’ published 
in 1887 (London, 2 vols. Svo; also 1890 and 
1893). Tt is n masterly pcrfbrmance; a ver¬ 
sion of ‘ The Autobiography of Count Carlo 


Gozzi’ (1890) is not inferior, and is aocom. 
panied by a valuable essay on the Italiauiu, 
promptu comedy. He also contributed to the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclnptcdia Britan- 
nica’ articles on Italian history, the Re- 
naissance, and Tasso. In 1890 he published 
under the title of ‘ Essays, Speculative n^ 
Suggestive ’ (London, 1890, 2 vols. Svo, and 
1893), a selection from the articles he h^ 
long been industriously contributing to re. 
views. Four of these essays are on ‘ Style' 
a subject to which they pay a somewhat 
ambiguous tribute; but two at least of the 
total number are excellent, one on 'The 
Philosophy of Evolution ’ and the other a 
parallel between ‘ Elizabethan and Victorian 
Poetry.’ In 1892 Symonds issued the 'Lire 
of Michelangelo Buonarroti’ (London, 2 volj 
sm. 4to, 1802 ; 2nd edit. 1893). This waa 
attempted on n scale involving an amount 
of toil in the collection of material from 
which, in his biographer’s opmion, Symonda 
never recovered. Tlio result was inadequate 
to the sacrifice; for although Symonds’s work 
was meritorious, the new information he 
brought to light was not of paramount im- 
portanco, and it was hardly worth his while 
to rewrite Michael Angulo’s life unless he 
could treat it fi.’om a novel point of view. 
In 1898 he published another volume of de¬ 
tached criticisms, fancifully entitled ' In the 
ICey of Blue.’ This book was remorkablo, 
among other things, for an essay upon Ed¬ 
ward Oracroft Lefroy, on unknown poet 
whose merits Symonds had detected, and 
whom he generously snatched from ob¬ 
livion. In 1893 also, and upon the very day 
of Symonds’s death, appeared ' Walt Whit¬ 
man: a study’ (London, Svo). It would 
hardly have been expected that such a rigid 
cultivotor of poetic form as Symonds would 
find so much to admire in so amorphous 
a writer as Whitman, and in truth it was 
not BO much the American’s poetry that 
attracted him as identity of feeling on two 
cardinal points—democratic sympathy and 
the sentiment of comradeship. 

The intellectual and even physical activity 
of Symonds’s life at llavos was cheered by 
the socie^ of many other invalid refugees, 
Of these Robert Louis Stevenson [q. v.jwas 
the most remarkable. ' Beyond its splendid 
climato,’ says Stevenson in an unpublished 
letter, ‘Davos has but one advantage—the 
neighbourhood of J. A. Symonds. I daresay 
you know his work, but the man is for mote 
interesting.’ Stevenson celebrated Symonds 
as Opalstein (in ‘ Talk and Talkers ^in Me¬ 
mories and JPorlraits, 1887, p. 104), But 
serious lapses intoill-hcaltb and sad domestie 
bereavements caused Symonds much de* 
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pression. Ilis brollier-in-law, Thomas Hill 
Green [q,. v.], who had mari'ied his sister 
Charlotte, died on 13 March 1883 j his sister, 
Mary Isabella, wife of Sir Edwai-d Straehey, 
barf., on 5 Oct. 1883; and his eldest daugh¬ 
ter, Janet, in April 1887. During a visit to 
Home in April 1893 a chill developed into 
pneumonia, and he e.T:pired on 19 April. Ha 
^as interred in the protestant cemetery, 
close by Shelley; the Latin epitaph on Im 
giwestone was written by Jowett. The 
posthumous works the publication of which 
he desired, ‘Blank Verse’ and ‘Giovanni 
Boccaccio, Man and Author ’ (London, 1894, 
4to), did not add to his reputation. He 
bequeathed his papers to the care of Mr. 
Horatio F, Brown, the historian of Venice, 
who, by a skilful use of the autobiography 
(which Symonds had commenced in 1889), 
of diaries, and of lottora contributed by 
friends, has produced a model biography, 
erecuted on a large scale, but deeply inte¬ 
resting from beginning to end. 

There are two men in Symonds whom it 
is hard to reconcile, Ilis friends and inti¬ 
mates unanimously describe him os one en¬ 
dowed with an ardour and energy amount¬ 
ing to impetuosity, and their testimoiry is 
fully borne out by what is known of his 
taste for mountahi-dimbing and bodily exer¬ 
cise, bis qnlolc docUion in trying ciroum- 
stances, bjs ability in managing the affairs 
of the community to which he devoted him¬ 
self, and the amount and facility of his 
literary productions. The evidence of his 
own memoirs and letters, on the other hand, 
would stamp him os one given up to morbid 
introspection, and disabled by ])hysical and 
spiritual maladies from accomplishing any¬ 
thing. The former is the juster view. De¬ 
spite his tendency to abstract speculation, 
he had no capacity for it, althoimh one oi 
his essays, ‘The Fhilosophy of Evolution,' 
is a masterlv presentation of the thoughts 
of others. 'When, however, he has to deal 
withsomething tangible, such as an historical 
incident or a work of art, whether literary 
or formative, he is invarinhly stimulating and 
snggestiye, if not profound. Himself au 
Alexandrian, as one of his best critics has 
remarked, he is most successful in treating 
of authors whose beauties savour slightly of 
decadence, such ns Theocritus, Ansoulns, 
and Folitian. His descriptive talent is 
especially remarkable, and his permanent 
reputation must mainly rest, apart from his 
translations, upon his ‘ History of the Italian 
Beuaissance,’ Symonds’s book, a labour of 
love, is not vivified by genius. It is a series 
of picturesque sketches rather than a con¬ 
tinuous woiB, and the diverse aspects of the 


Henaissanco, presented separately, are never 
sufficiently harmonised in the writer’s mind. 
Detached portions are admirable, and if Sy¬ 
monds appeal's to have sometimes consulted 
his authors at second hand, it should be re¬ 
membered that his access to libraries was 
greatly impeded by his captivity at Davos, 
As an original poet Symonds belong to the 
class described by Johnson as extortiim more 
praise than they are capable of affording 
pleasure. It is impossible not to admire the 
skill and science of his versification and the 
richness of his phraseology; but everything 
seems studied, nothing spontaneous; tbera 
is no sufficient glow of inspiration to fuse 
science and study into passion, and the per¬ 
petual glitter or fine words and ambitious 
thoughts becomes wearisome. He is much 
more successful as a translator, for here, the 
thoughts being furnished others, there is 
no room for his choracteristie defects, and 
his instinct for form and bis copious vocabu¬ 
lary have full play. His versions of Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets overcome difficulties which 
had bafiled Wordsworth. GampaneUa, a 
still more crabbed original, is treated with 
oven greater success, and difficulties of an 
opposite kind are no less triumphantly en¬ 
countered In his renderings of the biru-like 
carols of Tiiscnny. Ilis version ofBenvenuto 
Ocllini is likely to he permanently domesti¬ 
cated as au English book. 

Portraits of Symonds while at Harrow 
and Balliol, about 1870, in 1886, and 1891, 
are reproduced in the ‘ Life ’ (1896). An¬ 
other portrait is prefixed to ‘ Our Life in the 
Swiss Highlands,’ 1890. 

[The chief and virtually the sole authority for 
Symoudb’s life is Mr. Horatio Brown’s admirable 
mogiiipby (1895), embodying his own memoirs 
and diaries as far as possible. An excellent 
criticism of Symonde iie man and author, by Mr, 
Herbert 'Warreu, president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, appears in Milee's Poets and Poetry of 
the Century.] E. Q-. 

SYMONDS, EIOIIAllD (1609-1600 P), 
Welsh puritan, born, in 1609, was the son of 
Thomas Symonds of Abergavenny, Mon¬ 
mouthshire. He matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 18 Feb. 1036-7, and 
graduated B.A. on 6 Feb. 1628-9 (Fosmn, 
Alumni 0.von.) Being soon afterwards or¬ 
dained, he appears to have settled in North 
Wales or on the borders, and in 1636 was 
keeping school at Shrewsbury, BichnidBnxter 
beingamo^hispupils. Here ho gaveshelter 
to Walter (hadook fq. v.], who bad fled from 
Wrexham to avoid the bishop’s officers 
(Baxtbb, CathoUa Ommnunion Defended, 
ii. 28). lie is mentioned under the date of 
13 Feb. 1637-8 (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
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p. 24.9) as ‘ a euspeuded priest, driven out 
of North. Wales,’ who then kept school at 
llrampton Bryan, under the protection of 
Sir Robert Harley, with whom ha and the 
rector of the parish were charged with ‘ all 
the customary irregularities' in public wor- 
sbip. During the next few years he preached 
occasionally to the independents at Bristol 
{Broadmead Mecords, p. 9). When the civil 
war broke out he fled to London and preached 
in several of the chief city ehurehos. lie 
is said to have been stationed for a time at 
Sandwich in Kent, and in August 1642 was 
apparently at Andovei', where the ejected 
vicar would not permit him to enter the 
cW'ch {Commons’ Jounials, ii. 735)._ 

When the Ilouse of Commons in 1615 
turned its attontion to the spiritual condi¬ 
tion of Wales, it was ordered that Symonds, 
Walter Oradock, and Henry Walter should 
each be paid 1001. a year out of tho diocesan 
and capitular revenues of Llandaff and St. 
Davids ‘ towards their maintenance in the 
work of the ministry in South Wales.’ The 
01*4100000 passed the upper house on 17 Nov. 
1640, but the salaries wore made payable 
from Michaelmas 1645 (ib. iv. 242,022,707 j 
Zords’ Journals, pp. 508-9, whore the ordi¬ 
nance is printed). Thereupon Symonds pro¬ 
ceeded to South Wales, to which country his 
labours were subsequently confined. He was 
appointed one of the approvers of preachers 
under tho act for the propagation of the 
Gospel in Wales, x^a^aed 22 Peb. 1649-60. 
lie IS mentioned as preaching at St. Pagan’s, 
near Cardiff) about 1666, and in September 
1667 the trustees for maintenance of ministers 
settled on him an augmentation of 60/. 
towards a lecture to be preached in Llandaii' 
Cathedral {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1667-8, 

p. 100). 

He is probably to be identified with the 
minister who preached before the House of 
Commons on SO Sept. 1640 and 26 April 
1648 {Commons' Journals, iv. 678, v. 646). 
Ills theological views were those of a high 
Calvinist, though an oxipouont charged him 
with preaching ‘high strains of anlino- 
mianism.’ He prohimly died shortly before 
the Restoration. 

[Authorities cited; Edmrd.s'B Gangrieim, 2nd 
edit. pt. iii. 108-9, 241-2; Wulker'e Siilfuriiigs 
of tho Clergy, ii. 301; Koos's Protestant Non¬ 
conformity in Woles, 2iid edit. pp. 48, 64-6, 67, 
09-70, 613; Ristorical Traditions and l^icts re¬ 
lating to tho County ofMonmoiitli, pi. ri.l 

D. Lx,. T. 

SYMONDS, RICHARD (1017-1092?), 
royalist and antiquary, was the eldest son of 
Edward (or Edmund) Symonds of the Plum- 
trees (now known as The Buck), Black 


Notley, Essex, where he was horn in I617 
Ilis mother, who brought the Notley pm) 
perty into the family, was Anne, daughter 
of Joshua Draper of Braintree. Ilia grand¬ 
father, Richard Symonds {d. 1627), helonged 
to a respectable family ot Newport, Slirop. 
shire, but had himself settled at the Poofe 
Yeldham, Essex. Like his father and grand) 
father, as well as several of his uncles and 
cousins, Symonds became a cursitor of tlia 
chancery court. He was committed a nil- 
soiior by Miles Corbet as a delinquent oa 
26 March 1642-3, but escaping thence on 
21 Got. he joined the royalist army, becom¬ 
ing n member of the troop of liorse wbich 
formed the king’s lifeguard, under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Bernard Stuart, afterwards 
Earl of Lichfield [q. v.] He was thus with 
the king in most or his movements during 
the ensuing two years, lioing present at the 
engagements of Oropredy Bridge, Newbmy, 
Naseby, and at the rolior of Ohostcr, wbero 
tho Earl of LichQeld was killed. He waa sab- 
sequently with Sir William Vaughan (d, 1649) 
[q. V.] at Denbigh and elsewhere. After 
the king’s surrender, in the autumn of 1640, 
he applied on 17 Doe. to ho allowed to com- 
Xiounu for his delinquonoy {Cal. of Proe,Dj 
Cmnm. for Compomdimj, p. 1010), On 
1 Jan. 1648 he left London and travelled, 
first to Paris, and then to Romo and Vonice, 
where he resided till about the end of 103f, 
when he returned again to England. In 
1666 he was implicated in the abortive [dot 
for restoring the monarchy, and was one of a 
batch of over seventy porsons who were 00 
that account arrested in the eastern counties, 
hut were snhseqtiontly released on bond ia 
October {Cal. State Papers, Dorn, 1606, pp, 
367-9). 

From an early ago Symonds evinced 
strong nroluoolngical last cs, and in all bis 
wanderings ho soems nox'er to have lost an 
opportunity for jotting down in his note¬ 
book such topogrn]}hioal or genealogical me¬ 
moranda as he came across. He thus kept 
a diary of the marchings of tho royal army 
from 10 Apiril 1614 to 11 Feb. 1640, and 
the four notebooks which he so Oiled ara 
still preserved at tho British Museum (being 
Addit, MS. 17062 and Harleiau MSS, 9lf| 
939, and 944). These were frequently quoted 
by counlw historiansj and in 1869 were edited 
for tho (Jamdon Sooioty by Charles Edward 
Long, under the title ‘ Diai’y of the MarebM 
of the Royal Army during the Great Civil 
War,’ London, 4 to. His account of the great 
strugglo, though meagre, is entitled to tba 
credit of strict accuracy, and his description 
of the second battle of Noivbury is Ibolb 
minute and intorustmg. Another uoteboob 
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of Pvnionds (Harl. MS. 991), containing 
aaeciotes and memorandarolating tohia cou- 
tempornties, extending to 1660, waa partly 
printed in tlie ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine' for 
1790 (vol. btiv. ^t. i. p. 406) and for 1816 

S vol. l.t.xxri. pt. ii. p. 498), and in ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ (2nd ser. vii. 141). This contains 
seTeral stories relating to Oliver Cromwell, 
induding that of his lifting up the lid of 
Charles’s coffin and gazing on his body. 
Three volumes of genealogical collections for 
the county of Essex, compiled by Symonds, 
ate now preserved at the Ileralds' College, 
to which they were presented in 1710 by 
Gregory King [q. v.], into whose possession 
they came in 1086. In the second volume 
(fol. 613), under Great Yeldham, Symonds 
gives the pedigree of his own family, and in 
close proximity to his own nama is ‘an 
impression, in red wax, of an admirably 
engraved head in profllo,’ probably that of 
Symonds himself, by Thomas Simon [q. v.], 
the medallist. These collections were largely 
utilised by Morant in his ‘ History of 
Essex.’ 

Symonds also left behind him some musteie 
of the king’s army (Harl. MS. 980), two 
pocket-books containing notes of monuments 
B Oxfordshire and Berkshire and in Wor¬ 
cester Cathedral (Harl. MSS. 064-6), and 
five other books filled with memoranda of 
his tour on the continent, and notes on public 
huildings and pictures at Home and else¬ 
where marl. MSS. Nos. 924, 943, 1278, 
Addit. MS. 17010, and Egerton MS. 1636), 
Another notebook (Egerton MS. 1636) con¬ 
tains ' secrets in painting learnt at Rome,’ 
together with notes of' certain old paintings 
I have seen in London since my return 
from Italy.' Much of the information given 
in Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ about 
the painters of the time of Charles I is 
drawn from these notes (op, cit, ed, Wornum, 
i. 287, 293, 824). Another commonplace 
book of Symonds, extending to 668 jiogcs 
folio, was lately in tho posses.sion of Mr. 
B._ P. Shirley of Ettington ITall, Warwick¬ 
shire (manuscript No. 136). The latest entry 
in it is an account of an earthquake which 
was felt at Witham in Sufiblk on 8 Sent, 
1692 {Mist MSS, Comm, 6th liep. pp. 392, 
867). Previous to tho discovery of this 
manuscript it was assumed that Symonds 
had died prior to 1666, as his genealogical 
collections pn.s8ad into other hands in that 
year. It is probable, however, that he died 
towards the end of 1692 or soon after, 
Symonds had an uncle of the same names 
as hunscir, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, with 
whom he has been confounded {Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser, vii. 224, 213), while a 


cousin of his, also Itichard Symonds (1616- 
1646), was engaged ‘ in divers battailes with 
y° Earle of Essex against y’ king,’ and fell 
at Naseby under Sir Thomas Fairfax iul645. 

[Morant’s History of Essex, ii. 302-3 j Long’s 
Introduction to the Biiuy published by the 
Camden Society, as above; Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting, ed, 1888, i. 321.] B, Ll. T. 

SYMONDS,Sin THOMAS MATTHEW 
CHARLES (1813-1894), admiral of the 
fleet, son of Sir William Symonds [q. v.] 
by Ins first marriage, was born on 16 Ju^ 
1813; entered the navy on 25 April 1826, 
passed his examination in 1831, and was 
promoted to be fieutenant on 6 Nov. 1832, 
In May 1883 he was appointed to tho Yestal, 
from which he was removed in September to 
the Endymion on tho Mediterranean station, 
and from her again to the Britannia. In De¬ 
cember 1834 he joined the llattleauakc with 
Captain William ITohson, ordered to the 
East Indies. On 21 Oct, 1837 he was mode 
commander and relurued home; and from 
27 Aug. 1838 ho commanded the Rover 
Sloop on the North American and West In¬ 
dian station, tiU on 22 Feh. 1841 he was 

romoted to tho rank of captain. In May 

840 he was oppointed to the Spartan for 
the Mediterranean, where he remained till 
1849. In January 1830 be commissioned 
the Arethusa, which in 1862 went to the 
Mediterranean. There she was detained by 
the imminence of war with Russia. In 1864 
Symonds served in the Black Sea, took part 
in the bombardment of Fort Constantine, 
and early in 1666 returned home and paid 
off. lie was nominated a O.B. on 6 July 
1856, and received the Crimean medal with 
the Sevastopol clasp and the Medjidie of the 
third class. On 1 Nov, 1860 he became a 
reai'-ndmiral, o vice-admiral on 2 April 1806, 
and a K.O.B. on 13 March 1807, From 
Decombei 1808 to July 1870 he commanded 
tho Ohaimel squadron, and gained in the 
service a reputation as a tactician, being the 
originator of tho group formation in the 
form of a scalene triangle, which replaced 
the older isosceles group. On 14 July 1871 
bo became an admiral, and from 1 Nov. 1876 
till 1 Nov. 1878 was commandeiwn-ohief at 
Devonport. On 16 July 1879 be became 
admiral of the fleet, Q.O.B. on 28 April 
1880, and died at Torquay on 14 Nov. 1894. 
He married, on 26 Sept. 1846, Anna Maria, 
daughter of Captain Edmund Heywood, 
E.N. 

From the date of his retirement he de¬ 
voted himself to writing pamphlets and 
letters to the ' 'Times ’ with a view to forcing 
on the government the need for a stroager 
navy. 
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[O’ljyrEo’a N.vr. Diogr.Dict.; Timrs, 16 Not. 
1894, Army and Navy Oozelto, 17 Nov. 1894.] 

J. K. L. 

SYMONDS, WILLIAM, D.D._(1666- 
1616 P), divine, born in Ilampsliire in 1656, 
matrioukted at Oxford on 8 March 1672-6, 
and elected a demy of Magdalen College in 
1673, being then described as a native of 
Oxfordshire. He graduated B.A. on 1 Feb. 
1677-8, was elected a probationer-fellow of 
Magdalen in 1678, and graduated M.A. on 
6 April 1681. In 1683 ho was appointed 
by the president Laurence Humfrey to the 
mastership of Magdalen school, and he con¬ 
tinued in that office till 1686. During the 
time that he was nominally master groat 
complaints were made by some of the fellows 
both to the chancellor of the university and 
to their own visitor respecting the condition 
of the school, it being asserted that the 
master was non-resident, and that tho x’resi- 
dent of the college had sold the appointment 
to him (Blox4M, Tlegister of Mtujilalen Coll. 
iii. 130). In 1688 he became rector of Lang- 
ton-by-Fartney, Liiicolnshiro; in 1684 he 
was presented by tho queen to the rectory 
of Bourton-on-the-water, Gloucestershire; 
on 14 Nov. 1687 he was admitted to the rec¬ 
tory of Stock, Es8e.\, by Aylmer, bishop of 
London; in 1604 he obtained the rectory of 
Thcddlothorpe, Lincolnshire; in 1697 he was 
instituted to the rectory of AVell, Lincoln¬ 
shire ; and in 1699 he was presented by Ho- 
bort Bertie, lord IVilloughby, to tho rectory 
of Ilalton Ilolgate, Lincolnshire. lie was 
also for several years preacher at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, and from some ‘Ob¬ 
servations ’ of his, printed in Captain John 
Smith’s ‘General History of Virginia,’ 1624, 
it is clear that he was for a time resident 
in that colony. He looked over Smith’s 
manuscripts, and aided him in procuring 
their publication at Oxfoi-d. According to 
Wood, he was created D.D. in 1613. He 
was presented to the rectory of IVyberton, 
Lincolnshire, in 1612, and he held that liv¬ 
ing tin 1010. lie is not therefore the ‘ old 
Simons of Oxfordshire ’ whom Chamberlain 
referred to as dead on 1 Aug. 1613. Wood 
describes him as ‘a person of an holy life, 
grave and moderate in his carriage, painful 
m tho ministry, well learned, and of rare 
understanding in prophetical eormtures.’ 

His worlcs are: 1. ‘PiMah Evangelica, 
according to the Method of the liovektion, 
presenting the History of the Church, and 
those Canaanites over whom she shall 
triumph,’ London, 1606, 4to. 2. ‘A 
Heavenly Voyce. A Sermon tending to 
call the people of God from among the 
Jlomish Babylonians; preached at Paules 


Crosse, the 12 of laiiuario 1606,’Londijj 
1600, 4to. 3. ‘ Virginia. A Sermon preadW 
at While-Chappel, in the presence of many 
honourable and worshi])full, the Adventmea 
and Planters for Virginia, 26 April 1609, 
Published for the benefit and vse of tlig 
Colony, planted and to bee planted there, 
and for tne Aduancement of their Ohristiau 
Purpose,’ London, 1609, 4to. This was the 
first sermon preached bofore the company. 

[Bloxam’s liogister of Magdalen Coll. hi. 129 
iv. ISO ; Foster's Aliuimi Oxon. ISOO-lfu' 
Brown's Genesis of the United States, ii. 1030.]. 
Notos and Queries, Gtli ser xi. 368, xii. 299 ’ 
7th ser. i. 69; Wood's Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), Ii' 
142.] T. C. 

SYMONDS, SiK WILLIAM (1781- 
1866), rear-admiral, second son of (jiiptam 
Thomas ^monds {d, 1793), of the navy, by 
his second wife, was born on 21 Scpl. 1783 
at Bury St. Edmunds. After having b^a 
borne for several years on the books of 
various slups commanded by his father, ho 
first went afloat in September 1704, on 
hoard the London, flagship of llenr-admiml 
(afterwards Sir John) Oolpoys fq. v.], andia 
her was present in Lord liriaport's action 
of 28 June 1706 [see Hood, Amixandbb, 
Viflcotfux BninroKT], and during tbe 
mutiny at Rpitheiid in 1797. lie was af^;e^ 
wards in the Cerberus and other frigotos on 
the western station and coast of France, 
and on 14 Oot. 1801 was promoted to be 
lieutenant. In June 1802 he was appointed 
to tho Bolloislo, and in March 1804 to tbe 
Royal Sovereign, then flagship of Ilea^ 
admiral (afterwards Sir Richard Hussey) 
Bickerton [q.v.] in the Mediterranean and 
the Bay of Biscay. In September 1806 be 
was moved into the Inconstant, then at 
Portsmouth; and aflorwards served in the 
West Indies, on tho coast of Brazil, in the 
North Sea, and in the Chauuol, till tk, 
pcaoe. From 1819 to 1826 hewascaptiun 
of the port at Mnlta, during which time be 
soems to haro turned his attoulion to 
naval construction. In 1821 he built a 
yacht, the Nancy Dawson, on experimental 
lines; and on his promotion to the rank of 
commander on 4 October 1826 was, not 
without some difficulty, permitted to build 
the Oolumhiue brig, wliich was completed 
by 26 Deo., and, under Symonds's com¬ 
mand^ proved a decided success during the 
experimental cruise of 1827. lie was re¬ 
warded by a commission as captain on 6 Dee. 
1827. lie afterwards built the 10-gun brig 
Philomel, an improved Columbine, the Snake 
of 16 guns, the Vqstal of 26 gnus, and tbe 
Vernon, a 60-gnn frigate, all 01 which proved 
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to be remarkably flno vessels of tlieir class— 

fast, vreatberly, and roomy. _ 

On the aboliuon of the navy board in 
1833 Symonds -was appointed on 9 June 
surveyor of the navy, and held that office 
tJiiB47; during this time he built over two 
hundred ships, among them the Pique frigate, 
the Queen of 110 guns, the Albion of 90 
gnus, and the royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert, afterwards Osborne. On 16 June 
1^6 he was specially knighted by the king, 
whose private secretary wrote to the first 
lord of the admiralty that, 'considering the 
situation which Captain Symonds holds, the 
able manner in which he fills it, and the 
necessity of upholding him in it,’his majesty 
considered such a distinction called for. l)ur> 
ing a holiday trip to the Baltic in 1839 Sy- 
monds formed a careful estimate of the Bus- 
Sian fleet, on which, and on the Swedish 
navy, he reported to the admiralty. In 1841 
he made a similar joiumey to the Black Sea, 
again reporting to the admiralty on the Rus¬ 
sian and Turlu&h navies. In 1840,1842, and 
1843 ho visited the Forest of Bean, the 
New Forest, and the Apennines, in order to 
regulate the supply and understand the 
quality of timber for shipbuilding. 

The most important changes introduced 
by Symonds, as sm-veyor of the navy, lay 
in giving his ships greater beam and a 
more weage-shaped bottom, thus obtaining 
greater speed and stability, and, by requir- 
mg less ballast, increasing the stowage end 
permitting heavier armaments. He also in¬ 
troduced the elliptical sterns, on the merits 
or alleged dements of which a furious con- 
trovei'sy raged for some yeni's. That by 
bodily heaving the system of naval con¬ 
struction out of the rut which it hod worn 
for itself he rendered an important service 
to the country must he admitted; hut he 
was guided mainly hy experience and obser¬ 
vation, and was in no sense a scientifle con¬ 
structor. While possessing great stability, 
his ships were apt to roll excessively; their 
heavy lee liu'ch wae almoet proverbial; and 
on the general introduction of steam his 
special designs quickly went out of favour. 

The innovations of Symonds evoked much 
opposition, and in 1840 tho admiralty decided 
on the appointment of a committee of refe¬ 
rence to bit in judgment on the surveyor’s 
work and alter or modify it at discretion. 
Sjmonds found such a system impracticahle, 
and in October 1847 he retired with a pension 
of dOOf. a year in addition to his liali-pay os 
captain. On 1 May 1848 he was nominated 
a civil O.B, He was appointed naval aide- 
de-camp to the queen on 22 July 1863, and 
became a rear-a^iral on the retired list in 


1864. After his retirement he spent the 
winters abro.id, chiefly in Italy or at Malta, 
for the beneflt of his health. He died on 
SO March 1866 on hoard the French steamer 
Nil, while on his way from Malta to Mar¬ 
seilles, where he was Imried. 

He was thrice married: in 1808 to 
Elizabeth Saunders, daughter of Matthew 
Luscombe of Plymouth ; in 1818 to Eliza¬ 
beth Mary, daughlor of J tear-admiral Philip 
Carteret fq, v.J, and sister of Sir Philip 
Carteret Silvester [Iq. v.]; in 18B1 to Susan 
Mory^ daughter of the Rev. John Briggs. 
By his flrst wife ho had one daughter and 
four sons, of whom the eldest, William 
Cornwallis, on officer in the army, founder 
of Auckland, New Zealand, and surveyor- 
general of the island, was drowned on 
23 Nov. 18J2. Tbc second son. Sir Thomas 
Matthew Charles Symonds, is separately 
noticed. 

In 1840 Symonds published privately a 
book of sketches of men-of-war and yachts, 
which he entitled ' Naval Costume.’ He 
wae also the author of ‘Holiday Trips’ 
^London, 1847, 12mo), a little book not 
inooiTeotly described on the title-page as 
‘ extempore doggerel,’ and some professlonol 
pamphlets. 

[O’Byrno’s Nav. Biogr. Biot.; Sharp’s Me¬ 
moirs of the Life and Services of Bear-uAmiral 
Sir IVilHam Symonds (8vo, 1868), published in 
accoidanco with the teitns of Symonds’s will; 
Facts versus Fietiou, or Sir William Symoiids’s 
Principles of Nnvsl Architecture Vindicated.] 

J. K. L. 

SYMONDS, WILLIAM SAMUEL 
(1818-1887), geologist and author, was born 
at Hereford on IS Dec. 1818, being tho 
eldest child of William Symonds of Elsdoii, 
Herefordshire, a member of on old west- 
country family, and Mary Anno Beale. Ho 
went to school at Chelteuliam, and then, 
after reading with a private tutor, to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating as B.A. in 
1842. He woe ordained to the curacy of 
Ofi’enhom, near Evesham, in 1813, and be¬ 
came rector of Pendock, Worcestershire, in 
1846, inheriting the Pendock Court estate a 
few years afterwards on the death of his 
mother. From boyhood ho had taken on 
interest in naturol history, and his attention 
was directed to geology while he was resi¬ 
dent at Ofienham, largely hy the influence of 
Hugh Edwin Strickland [q. v.]. Pendock is a 
small jporish, so that its rector had consider¬ 
able time at his own disposal, which he de¬ 
voted to the archteology and geology of the 
neighbourhood, extending his researches into 
WfleSjOnd occasionally journeying further 
afield in the prosecution of hie studies, as 
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■when he riaited Aii'vergno and the Ardoohe 
in 1874 and the two lollowing autumns to 
Bcnvcli for traces of ancient glaciers. Tlio 
ruaulta of these tiwels arc given in the 
‘ Popular Science Beview ’ for 1876-7 and in 
‘ Nature ’ (vols. xiii. xiv.) He was active in 
all local a'uairs and an energetic member of 
such societies as the ‘Worcester Natural His¬ 
tory Society, the Woolhope Naturalists’, 
the Cotteawold, and the Malvern Naturalists’ 
Field clubs, being president of the last from 
its foundation in 1868 to 1871. In 1877 a 
gradual failure of health began, which ulti¬ 
mately obliged him to give up parochial 
work. After various changes of residence, 
in the hope that a drier climate would effect 
a cure, ho principally resided (from 1883) at 
Siinningdale in the liouse of bis son-in-law. 
Sir Josepib Dalton Hooker. He died at 
Cheltenham on 16 Sept. 1887, and was buried 
on the 18th at Pondock. 

He married, in 1840, Hyacinth, daughter 
of Samuel Bent of Upton on Severn, -who 
survived him. They had four children; two 
of his three suns died before him; his only 
daughter mm-ied, in 1871, Sir 'William .Tais 
diue [q.v.], and is now the ■w'de of Sir Josepib 
Dalton Hooker, B.O.S.I. 

In theology, as in science, Symonds was 
progressive but cautious, a careful observer 
and reasouer. On more than one important 
geological quoation, such as the age of the 
ruptiliferoua sandstone at Elgiu, and of the 
crystalline rocks of the Malverns and of 
Anglesey, he maintained opinions, the result 
of careful personal study, w'hich are now 
far more generally admitted to he correct than 
at the time when ho was their advocate. He 
had a ready pen and wrote forty-three papers 
on scientific Bubjeots, contributed to the 
‘ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,’ tlie 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Heological So¬ 
ciety,' the ‘Popular Science Bi'-now,’ the 
‘ Geological Magazine,’&c. He also edited 
two works by Hugh Miller [q. v.], ‘ TIio 
Cruise of the Betsy’ and ‘Bamhles of a 
Geologist ’ (published in one volume in 1858), 
and wrote two historical romances, ‘Mal¬ 
vern Chase’ (1880) and ‘Hanley Castle’ 
(1883)^ displaying great knowledge of local 
antiqiuties. Both attained popularity, the 
latter passing through two, the former 
through more than three, editions. Of a 
scientific character were ‘Stones of the 
"Valley ’ (1868) j ‘ Old Bones, or Notes for 
Young Naturalists’(1850; 3rd edit. 1884); 
and ‘The ileeords of the Books’ (1873). 
The last is a miiTor of the author; good 
Bologieal work is blended with local natural 
istory and arohieology, and the talc is told 
iu an easy pleasant style which gives 


book an excejitional charm. Hislutestbool 
‘ Severn Straits,’ was published ui 1883. ' 

[Oliituary Notice in Qii.irt. Jouru. Geol &» 
voL xliv. p. xliii; A Sketch of the Life of th. 
Rev. W. S. Symonds, by the Rov, J. 1), 

Toiieho, 8vo, pp. 32; Roj al Society’s C.itdlo'oit 
of Scientific Papers; iuforraation from Lai 
Hooker.] T, q._ j ^ 

SYMONS, BENJAMIN PAHSOXS 
(1786-1878), warden of Wadham Collcee 
sou of John Symons of Oboddar in Somer>et' 
was bom at Cheddar on 28 Jan. 1786. 
matriculated from Wadliani College gg 
2 Feb. 1802, was admitted a scholar on 
25 Oct. 1803, graduated B.A. on 14 Qgt. 
1806 and M.A. on 7 July 1810, and zai 
elected a probationer follow on 30 June 

1811. He was admitted a follow on 2 JuW 

1812, and graduated B.D. on 32 April 1819, 
He fillod the office of bur.snr from 1814 to 
1823, in which year he became sub-warden, 
On 23 Jan. 1831 bo obtained the degree of 
D.D., and on 16 Juno of the same year he 
was elected warden. Fi-om 1844 to 1848 he 
was vioe-cbanocllor of the university. 

Symons was unanbot od by the high-dkuith 
movoment at Oxford, and was in later life 
n'gtirded ns tho lender of the evnngelicel 
party. To ‘M^ndham ho proved an ahleheed 
of the old-fnshionod autocratic type, He 
resigned the warduuship on 18 Uct. 1871, 
but coutiiniod to rosido in O.xford till his 
death on 12 April 1878. Ho was buried ia 
the anlc-chapol, and bequeathed l,000i. to 
the college to found an o.Yhihitiou, His 
portrait is in tho college hall. 

[G.irdinor’B Eegistors of Wiulliam, ii. 224; 
Roster’s Alumni Oxon, 1716-1830; Ward’sMos 
of tile Reign, p. 807; Times, 13 April 1878.1 

E. I. C. 

SYMONS, JELINGEB^ OOOBSON 
(1800-1800), miscellaneous writ or, was born 
at UVest IlsW, Berkshire, on 27 Aug. 1809, 
Ilis father, Jellnger Symons, horn at Low 
Leyton, E.sspx, m 1778, hocamo vicar of 
Monkland, llorefordshiro, in 1838, and died 
in Loudon on 20 May 1861, He was the 
author of ‘ Synoissis Plautarum iiisulls Bri- 
tannicis,’ 1708 (Crejai!, Mag. 1861, il, 211-12). 
The son was educated nt Ooitjus Ohristi Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, whence ho graduated B.A. 
iu 1832, In 1836 ho received a commission 
from the home office to inquire into the 
state of the hand-loom weavers and manu¬ 
facturers. To carry out this inquiry he 
Iravereed Lancashire and Scotland and parts 
of Switzerland. He suhsoquontly held a 
tithe oommissionership, and was a commis¬ 
sioner to inquire into the stale of the mining 
population of tho north of England, Ou 
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P June 1843 ho was called lo the bar at Ilia 
Middle Temple. lie went the Oxford circuit, 
and ntteadoQ the Gllonoester quarter sessions, 
During this period of his life he was editor 
of the ‘Law Magazine ’ until its union with 
the ‘ Law Doview ’ iu 1836. In 1846 he was 
appointed a commissioner to collect infor¬ 
mation as to the state of education in Wales. 
Lord Lansdowne was so much impressed 
with his reports that on 11 Feb. 1848 he 
made him one of her majesty's permanent 
inspectors of schools, an office he retained 
through life. In the establishment of refor¬ 
matories for juvenile oriminals he took great 
interest. He died at Malvern House, Great 
Malvern, on 7 April 1860, having married 
in 1845 Angelina, daughter of Edward Ken¬ 
dall, bv whom ho had Jelingor Edward, born 
in ISlV, and other children. 

Ilia chief works arc: 1. ‘ A Few Thoughts 
on Volition and Agency,’ 1833. 2. ‘Arts 
and Artisans at Home and Abroad, with 
Sketches of the Progress of Foreign Mauu- 
fictures,’ 1889. 3. ‘ Oiitlmes of Popular 
Economy,’ 1810. 4. ‘The Attorney and 
Solicitors Act,’ 6 & 7 Viet. cap. 78, with an 
analrsis, notes, and index, 1843. 6. ‘ Parish 
Settlements and the Praotioe of Appeal,’ 
1844 i 2nd adit. 1840. 0. ‘ Railway Liabili¬ 
ties as they affect Suhaoiibcrs, Oommittces, 
Allottees, and Soripholdei's, inter se, and 
Third Parties,’ 1810. 7. ‘ A Plea for Schools, 
which sets forth the Hearth of Education 
and the Growth of Orimo,'1847. 8. ‘Taoiies 
for the Times, ns regords the Condition 
and Treatment of the Dangerous Classes,’ 
1849. 9, ‘School Economy,’ a practical 

treatise on the best mode of establishing 
and teaching schools, 1862. 10. ‘A Scheme 
of Hiroot Taxation,’ 1863. 11, ‘The In¬ 
dustrial Capacities of South Wales,’ 1856. 
13. ‘Lunar Motion, the wliole Argument 
stated and illustrated by Diagrams,’ 1866. 
13. ‘Sir Robert Peel as' a Type of States¬ 
manship,’ 1860. 14. ‘ hlilford. Past, Present, 
and Future,’ 1867, 16. ‘ William Burke, 
the author of “ Junius,” ’ 1869. 16. ‘ Rough 
Types of English Life,’ 1800. With R. G. 
\Velford and others he published ‘ Reports 
of Oases in the Law of Real Properly and 
Conveyancing argued and determined in all 
the Courts of Law and Equity,’ 1810. 

[Law Times, 14 April 1860, pp, 61-2,28 April 
p. 78; Law Mngiiziue and Law Review, May 
1860, pp. 193-1; Times, 12 April 1860, p. 10,] 

G. 0. D. 

SYMPSON, CIIRISTOPIIER (1605 P- 
1CG9), musician. [See SwrBON.] 

SYMPSON, WILLIAM (1627 P-1071), 
quakei. [See Siup&or;’,] 


SYMSON or SYMPSON, PATRICK 
(1556-1618), church historian. [See SiM- 
BOir.] 

SYNDEROOMB, MILES (rf. 1667), 
conspirator. [See Sixduboomsij,] 

SYNGE, CHARLES (1789-1854;, lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, born on 17 April 1780, was 
second son of George Synge of Rathmore, 
King’s County, by Mary, daughter of Charles 
McDonell of Newhall, co. Clare. He was 
commissioned as cornet iu the 10th hussars 
on 11 May 1809, became lieutenant on 8 Feb. 
1810, and captain on 13 Aug. 1813. Ho 
served on the staff of Generals Ferguson 
(afterwards Sir Ronald) and Graham (after¬ 
wards Lord Lynedoch) at Cadiz iu 1810. 
Ha then became aide-de-camp to Gonoral 
(afterwords Sir Denis) I’ack [a. v,], and re¬ 
mained with him to the end of the war, 
being present at Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Pyrenees, Nive, Nivellc, 
Ortkes, and ToMouso. He distiuguinbed 
himself especially at Salamanca, where ho 
was severely wounded in the attack of the 
Arapilcs. He exchanged to the 20th light 
dragoons on 12 Nov. 1814, was made brevet 
ina.ior on 21 June 1817, and was placed on 
half-pay in 1818. He was promoted lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel on 0 Aue. 1821. In the latter 
p.irl of his life he lived at Mount Callan, co. 
dare, and was J.L’. for tliat county. Ho 
died iu Buhlin 21 Oct. 1854. He was mar¬ 
ried and left issue. 

[Gent, Mag. 1863, i. 86; Burke's Landed 
Gentry ] E. M. L. 

SYNGE, EDWARD (1669-1741), arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam, second and younijer son of 
Edward Synge, bishop of Cork, Oloyne, and 
Ross, was born on 6 April 1069 at Inishan- 
non in co. Coric, of which parish his father 
was at the time vicar. 

The family belonged to Bridgnorth in 
Shropshii-e, whpie tlio name appears origi¬ 
nally to have been Millington. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, they acquired the name of 
Sing or Synge from the sweetness of voice of 
one of the family. 

GnoBOi) Synob (1694-1658)j uncle of 
the younger Edward, horn at Bridgnorth in 
1594, was educated at BaUiol College, 
Oxford, whence he matriculated on 10 Feb. 
IGIO, graduated B.A. on 21 Cot. 1613, and 
M.A. on 12 June 1616. Snhseguenlly he 
went lo Ireland, whore he fotmd a warm 
ati'on in Oluistopher Hampton [q. v.], aroh- 
ishop of Armagh, wlioconstitiited him vicar- 
geupral of his diocese and dean of Dromore; 
in which capacity his ‘ so eloquent, so godly, 
so very leand, railing, cursing censure’ of 
James Oroxton’s attempts at auricular con- 
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fession had, but for the generally disturbed 
state of the kingdom in 1038, drawn down 
upon him the vengeance of Archbishop Laud 
(see Pkvnnb, Canterlmnes Boom, p. 196; 
S'MtiPEOKD, Letters, ii. I 80 , 212, 249). On 
11 Nov, 1688 he was consecrated bishop_ of 
Oloyne at Drogheda; hut on the brooking 
out of the rebellion in October 1641 he fled 
for safety to Dublin. In Nebrunry 1644 he 
was sworn of the Irish nrivy council, and on 
the death of Dr. John Mas-well (1690 P-1647) 
[q. V.] in February 1646-7 was nominated to 
the archbishopric of Tuam; but, failing to 
obtain possession on account of the war, he 
retiumed in the following year to Bridg¬ 
north, where ho died in 1658, and was 
buried on 31 Aug. in the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. He was the author of a 
learned reply to the Jestiit hfalone's an¬ 
swer to Archbishop Ussher, entitled ‘ A Ec- 
joinder to the Iteply, published by the 
Jesuits under the name of William Malone,’ 
Dublin, 1682. 

It -was at his suggestion that his younger 
brotlier, Edwabd Si’n-qii {d. 1078), then a 
mere boy, but destined for the chnroh, like¬ 
wise rmaired to Ireland. Having received 
asoundr education at the school at Drogheda 
and Trinity OoUega, Dublin, he was, after 
talcing orders, preferred to the rectory of 
Killary in the barony of Lower Slano, eo. 
Meath. In 1647 he was appointed a minor 
canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and shortly 
afterwards vicar of Inisliannon in co. Cork, 
and dean of Elphin. During the rule of the 
Commonwealth he persisted in using the 
English litiu-gy in (ul the public oiflees of 
his ministry, being secured from prosecution 
by his interest with Dr. Gorge, tho then 
auditor-general. He was consecrated bishop 
of Limerick on 27 Jan. 1661, and on21Doc. 
1663 translated to the united sees of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Eoss. He died on 22 Deo. 1678, 
having acquired a reputation as a singularly 
able preacher. Of his two sons, Samuel the 
elder, having graduated D.A, from Christ 
Church College, Oxford, on 20 Nov. 1074, 
proceeding M.A. on 3 July 1677, became 
dean of Kildare on 17 April 1679, and, dying 
on SO Nov., was buried in the family vault 
in St. Patrick’s churchyard, near Archbishop 
Marsh’s librory, on 2 Dec. 1708. 

Edward, the younger son, after being edu¬ 
cated at the grammar school at Cork, was 
admitted a commoner at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1674^ and graduated B.A. in 
1677, but oil his father’s death returned 
to Ireland, finishing his studios at Trinity 
College, Dublin, wiiere he was admitted ad 
eundeni, and took the degree of M.A. Having 
been ordained priest and deacon, he was 


profeiTod to tho two small parishes ofW 
cor and Aiigher in tho diooese of Heati 
being bothtogethor of about the yearly mi,,' 
of lOOf. These ho afterwards exchangeilfoi 
the vicarage of Christ Church, Cork, of tk 
same value, but one of the heaviest cunj 
in Ireland. Here he remained for moretlm 
twenty years, his income having been in tk 
meantime increased to about 4001 a year b; 
the gift of certain small benefices tonabli 
with his cure. In 1099 he was offered tb» 
deanery of Derry, hut declined it out tf 
regni-d for his mother, who was unwilliiij 
to leave Cork. IIo was chosen procta 
for tho chapter in the convocation sumnumej 
in 1708, and was shortly afterwards uom. 
nated by the lord-lieutenaiit, the Duke d 
Ormonde, to tho deanery of St. Patrid'a 
Dublin. But tho right of election beiiil 
claimed 
eflecled 

William Yjj j uuiiii oiiwiie [fl, v,i 

(afterwards bishop or Ologhor) 8 uoceeolnsto 
the deanery and Syngo to the chancellorahip, 
with the parish of St. Worhurgh aniiexeS 
He was installed on 2 A])ril 1706, and din¬ 
ing the next eight years that he resided h 
Dublin he ustahlishod a reputation for him¬ 
self as one of tho most industrious clergymen 
and popular preachers in the city, it the 
same time he took his degruo of D.D., and on 
(Sterne’s promotion to tliu see of Dromore, 
having been appointed by Arclihishop Eng 
his vicar-gciieral, he was chosen to represent 
the chapter of St. Patrick’s in the convoca¬ 
tion that met in 1713. On 7 Nov. 1711 
he was consecrated bishop of llaphoe in tbe 
church of Duuhoyno, co. Meath, by the 
archbishop of Onsliel, and 011 8 Juno 1716 
was translated to the archbishopric of Taam, 
including the ancient sues of Euaghduno and 
Kilfenora, together with the wnrdenship of 
Galway. He was outhronod at Kilfenora 
on 7 Nov., and one of his earliest actions, 
and that which gained him the goodwill of 
his clergy, was tho rosignation, in pursuance 
of an old soheute of tho Earl of Strafford for 
improving the livings in his diocese, of the 
‘ quorta pars episcopalis ’ or fourth pert of 
the tithes, which his immediate predecessors 
had nevertheless enjoyed [sco VBsnr, Joffir, 
archbishop of Tuam, and for a full disou^ 
sionof the subject Wabb's Works, ed. Harris, 
i. 619]. To this end lie procured an act of 
parliament in 1717 settling it permanently 
on such rectors, vicars, and curates as per¬ 
sonally discharged tlicir cures. In 1716 ks 
was admitted a privy councillor, and in tket 
and the two following years was one of the 
keepers of the great seal in tho absence of the 
lord high chancellor. Like King himself, be 


by the chapter, a compromise w 
through tho mediation of Arobbishon 
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fell into disfavour with the govcrninent 
owing to his opposition to the Toleration 
Bill in 1719, which he thought calculated 
to promote the growth of popery (Eeport of 
Ills speech, Addit. MS, 6117, ff. 107-21), 
and, in consequence of having in the follow- 
iug spring alluded to the act as a reason for 
greater zeal in preaching against popery, he 
was charged with stin-ing up_ disaffection 
against the state. But from this charge ha 
‘acquitted himself so well that it dropped of 
itself,’ and in 1721 he was again included 
in the commission for administering the 
great seal. He died at Tuam on 24 July 
1741, and was buried in the churchyard 
of his cathedral at the east end of the church. 
He desired that no monument should he 
erected to his memoiw; but the capital of 
tL ancient cross of Tuam placed over his 
grave testifies to the universal respect in 
which he was held. 

Synge was a man of considerable learning, 
hut his writings, consisting of short tracts 
and sermons, or which there is a fiill if not 
complete list in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec¬ 
dotes’ (i. 378), wero chiefly devoted to the 
promotion of practical piety. A number of 
tW(some thirty-four) were after his death 
collected and published in 4 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1744. Of these, several, having 
passed tm-ough many editions daring his life¬ 
time, have since been adopted, and fre¬ 
quently reprinted for general distribution, by 
the Society for the Promotion of Cluistian 
linowledge. It has been said of Synge that 
his life was as exemplary as his writings 
were instructive! that what he wrote he 
believed, and what he believed he prac¬ 
tised. As the son of one bishop, the ne¬ 
phew of another, himself an archbishop, 
and the father of two other bishops, lus 
position in ecclesiastical biography is pro¬ 
bably unique. 

Spge’s two sons, Edward and Nicholas, 
were both graduates of Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin; the former proceeding M.A. in 1712 
ondD.D. in 1728; the latter hi.A. in 1716 
and D.D. in 1734. Edward, from being 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was on 
28 May 1730 elevated to the bishopric of 
Clonfert, being consecrated by his father in 
St. Werburgh’s Ohuroh, Dublin, on 7 June. 
Subsequently he was translated to Oloyne 
on 21 March 1731, to Poms on 8 Feb. 11733, 
and to Elpbin on 16 May 1740. lie died 
at Dublin on 27 Jan. 1762, and was buried 
in St. Patrick’s churchyard on 1 Feb. Ni¬ 
cholas, having been collated to the arch¬ 
deaconry of Dublin in 1743, was on 26 Jan. 
1746 consecrated bishop of Eillaloa He 
died in December 1770, the fifth and last 


prelato of the family, and was buried in St. 
Patrick’s churchyard on 1 Jan. 1771. 

[Biogrnphia Britannica based on a memoir 
contributed by the archbishop’s son Edward and 
practically reprinted in Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary; Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 
347, iv. 812; Ware’s Works, cd. Harris, i. 283, 
619-21) ii. 297; Cotton’s Fasti Fccles. Hib. 
passim; Hant's Hist, of the Church in Ireland, 
ii. 282, 288, 311-12,366, 381, 600,660; Monck 
Mason’s Hist, and Antiquities of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, App. pp, Ixii, Ixxii; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Cat. of Cradiuites in Trinity College, 
Dublin; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. viii. 423, 
xi. 210, Srd scr. x. 203, 817, 9tb ser. ii. 343; 
Addit. MSS. 6118 f. 290, 6117 ff. 1-186, with 
letlersto Abp.Wake, 1703-26.] H. D, 

SYNGE, WILLIAM WEBB FOLLETT 
(1826-1891), diplomatist and author, tlie 
son of tho Rev. Robert Synge, M.A. (d. 1862), 
by his first wife, Anne (d, 1644), daughter 
of William Follelt, was born on 26 Aug. 
1826. After being educated almost entirely 
abroad, he on 26 Juno 1846 entered the 
foreign oifice; from 16 Sept. 1861 to 1 July 
1863 he was attached to the British legation 
at Washington. On his return to England 
he devoted iiis leisure to literary work, be¬ 
ginning by writing in o Journal called ‘The 
Press.’ nis contributions to ‘ Punch ’ 
began during the Crimean war. On 26 Jul^ 
I860 he was aqipointecl secretary to Sir 
Williom Gore Ouseley’s special mission to 
Central America, and dm'ing his absence on 
that mission obtained the rank of assistant 
clerk at the foreign oifice on 7 Dec. 1867. 
While with Ouseley in Central America in 
1869 he met Anthony Trollope, who disap- 
mxived of hie politics (see West Indies and 
Spanish Main, pp.276, 292-^. He returned 
to work in London on 28 Feb. 1860. He 
was appointed commissioner and coneul- 
geueral for the 8andwioh Islands on 27 Dec. 
1861, and in that capacity stood proxy for 
the Prince of Wales at the christening of 
the prince of Hawaii. In 1866 he escorted 
Queen Emma of Hawaii to England. On 
80 Oct. 1866 he became consul-general and 
commissary judge in Cuba; but here his 
health, already impaired, gave way, and he 
retired from the service on 31 Oct. 1868. 

Settling first at Guildford, and then in 
1883 at Eastbomme, Synge gave himself 
up to literature. He wrote regularly for 
the ‘ Standard.* In 1876 he published his 
first novel; in 1883 he began to contribute 
to the ‘Saturday Review.’ He died at 
Eastbourne on 20 May 1891. 

Synge married, on 27 Jan. 1863, Henrietta 
Mair, youngest daughter of Robert Dewar 
Wainwright, colonel in the United Slates 
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army, lie left four eons, one of -wliom is in. 
the foreign office, and a daughter. 

Synge was a friend of Thackeray, and 
knew many of the writers of his time, Iwth 
in England and America. Besides his con¬ 
tributions both in prose and verse to periodi¬ 
cals, the more noticeable of which are the 
poems, ‘ Sursum Oorda’ (PmjwA, November 
1864) and ‘A Patriot Queen’ {Blackwood's 
Mag. 1878), he published: 1. ‘ Olivia Ea- 
leigh,’ London, 1876. 2. ‘Tom Singleton, 
Dragoon and Dramatist,' 3 vols. Loudon, 


1870. 3. ‘Bumble Boo Bono’s Bna™,! 

(‘Ehymes for Children’), 1888. ™ 

[Private information; Allihono’s Piet, jt 
English Lit. j Foreign Office List, 1800 ] 

0. A. H 


SYNTAX, Dooion. [See Comed, W,, 
LIAM, 1741-1823.] ’ 


SYBA.OTJSE (SinAOiJBANn8),EI0IIAHD 
01 ' {d. 1196), archbishop of Messina. [See 
Palmee.] 


T 

TAAPPE, DENIS (1743 P-1813), Irish 
political writer, a native of oo. Louth, where 
he was born about 1743, was of a good 
catholic family. Ilia parents, anxious tliat 
lie should enter the priesthood, for whioli he 
had manifestly no vocation, sent him to 
Prague, where he wasediioatcd and ordained. 
After some years abroad he was sent to Ire¬ 
land on a mission. He speedily became 
acquainted with the more active spirits 
among his co-roligionists, and allied himself 
with the extremer nationalists. Ills habits, 
however, became so disorderly and his man¬ 
ner BO violent that he got into dilHcultius 
with his ecolosiastical superiors, who fre¬ 
quently reprimanded and finally excommii- 
nicatod him, hut whether before or after his 
formal abjuration of Catholicism does not 
appear, llo entered the protostant ministry 
about 1700, but ovenliially returned to the 
religion he had ahaiid oned ( Watit Oox, Irish 
Magadne, 1813, p. 884). He joined the 
United Irishmen, and fought during the re¬ 
bellion in Wexford, being wounded at Bally- 
cllis (1708), whence he escaped to Dublin in 
a load of hay. Ho was known as a vigorous 
writer, and boosted that he could fight as 
well as he could write. After the union, 
which he fiercely opposed by voice and pen, 
his oxeeases became more oud more jiro- 
nouuced, and he was reduced to algoct 
poverty by intemperance. He lived in a 
garret in James Street, Dublin, during his 
last years, supported by Dr. SloOnrtby, the 
benevolent catholic bishop of Corkl^ who 
allowed him a pension of 40/. a year. lie 
died in Thomas Street, Dublin, in August 
1813, and was buried in the graveyord 
attaohed to St. James’s Ohurch. 

Taafie’s works show him to have been a 
powerful writer, possessed of genuine elo¬ 
quence and satirical force; hut he was care¬ 
less about his facts, and his best-known 
work, a ‘ History of Ireland,’ in four volumes, 


published ill 1800-1Ij seems to have been 
written rapidly and without much reference 

to authoritios. Though an hit cnao nationalist 
he strongly opposed, among otlior things,the 
scheme of tiie French invasion of Ireland 
and declared that Franco would, if succeaBtiill 
speedily exchange Ireland for one of theaugai 
iuands (O’EniLLy, ’ReminiscencesofanBna- 
grant Milesiari). lie was a good scholar, bad 
a perfect knowledge of Irish, was one of tbe 
founders of the Gaelic Society, Dublin (1808), 
and, if Watty Oox is lobe believed,kneivmoat 
of the languages of Eiirojio, ‘ was eiainent 
as a Greek and Latin soholai', and was cou' 
vorsant in Ibo Hebrew and oriental f ongnes.' 

Ilis chief iiamphlels are: 1. ‘ The Proba¬ 
bility, Causes, and Oonsoquonccs of an Union 
hot woen Groat Britain audirolaud discussed,’ 
8 vo, Dublin, 1708. 3. ‘ Vindication of tbs 
Irish Nation, and particliliu’ly its CatboUa 
IiihahitanlH,from the Onlumnies of Libellera,’ 
5 pts. 8vo, Dublin, ] 803. 3. ‘ A Defence of 
tho Catholic Church against the Assaults of 
certain busy Sectaries,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1803, 
4. ‘Antidotes to euro the Cathollcopbobu 
and lorueophohia, efficacious to oradicatetbs 
Horrors against Catholics and Irishmen,’ 8io, 
Dublin, 1801, 6, ‘ Sketch of the Geography 
and of the History of Spain,’ translatedfiom 
the French, 8vo, Dublin, 1808. To him is 
also attributed ‘ Ireland’s Mirror, exhibiting 
aPict lire oflier Present State, with a Glimpse 
of her Ful ure Prospiouta ’ (by ‘ D. T.’)j 8to, 
Dublin, 1706. Some of his tracts were signed 
‘Julius Vindex.’ 

[Madden’s United Irishmen, 4 YolB.;Et^ 
Patrick’s Irish Wits und Worthies, 1873, pp. 
132-6, Dublin and Loud M.ig, 1828, p. 218; 
Milesian Magazine, 1813; authoritios cited in 
text.] D. J. O’D. 

TAAFFE, FEANCIS, fourth Viscouiii 
Taaeeii and third Eaul oe OAELnramo 
(1639-1704), Austrian field-marshal, was 
the second sou of Theobald Taaffe, second 
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riscount Taaffe and first earl of Oarlingford 
fg T.] Born at Ballymote, co. Sligo, in 1 (139, 
iB-was sent to tlie university of Olmutz, 
and througli the influence of OLarlea II, Lie 
father’s fellow-evile, was amointed page to 
the emperors T'erdinnnd III and Leopold I. 
Charles, nephew, and in 1675 titular euc- 
cessor of the Duke of Lorraine, gave him 
B captainCT in his Austrian cuirassier regi¬ 
ment, with which he served in Hungary in 
1070. In 1678 he commanded the regiment 
at the siege of Bonn, and in the following 
jear he was present at the battles of Sanz- 
heim and Muldhausen. In 1674 Charles of 
Lmroine, n second time candidate for the 
ciown of Poland, sent him to the Polish 
diet to deliver n Latin oration in advocacy 
of his claims (])rinled in Oalmbt's Hist, de 
lurminf)- In 1676 ho commanded the right 
uing at Sasbach, and showed strategic 
ahiliiyiasalso at Altenhaimand Goldsohsuer. 
In 1676 ho was sent to the elector palatine 
to dissuade him from concluding a separate 
treaty with France, and ha took part in the 
siege of Philippsburg. Buke Charles pressed 
the emperor to reward TaalTe by giving him 
a eolnuelcy, and on its being objeoted that 
there was none vacant, Charles resigned that 
position in his favour. In 1683 ho ooni- 
manded the rearguard at Petronel, and re¬ 
pulsed an atlaok of the Turks on the bag- 
gigetrain. He also helped to relieve Viouna. 
Six letters from him to his brother. Lord 
Carlingford, containing valuable information 
about the campaign, are printed in' Akta do 
Dziajow IL'tila Jana III’ (Cracow, 1883, 
tom. vi.) Some of the trophies captured 
from the Turks were preseuted W the duke 
to James H, who in 1686 sent Berwick to 
Austria, recommending him to Taafl'e’s care. 
In 1687 he received the grade of lieutenant- 
geueral of cavalry, and an Irish regiment in 
the Austrian service was placed under Ms 
command. In 1600 the Duke of Lorraine 
died. In his will he styled Taall'e his best 
fiiend, and begged his widow, during his son 
Leopold’s minority, to follow Taalfe’s ooun- 
Buls. The widow died hi 1697. In 1601 
Taaffe succeeded to the viscounty of Tanile 
and the earldom of Carlingford, and thence¬ 
forth bore that title. Although two of his 
brothers had fallen in the Jacobite cause, 
he, being in the service of the emperor and 
the I)a& of Lorraine, found favour with 
their ally, William III, who in 1099 gave 
him an audience at Loo, and confirmed him 
in his earldom (cf. lliriir, Hist, d'An^/le- 
tem, bk. xxv.) Carlingford reprosented the 
young Duke of Lorraine in the negotia¬ 
tions of Ryswick, and on the duke’s reinslate- 
ment in his dominions in 1697, after tweuty- 
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eight years of French occupation, become 
his chamberlain, prime minister, and mini¬ 
ster of finance, as also governor of Nancy. 
In 1694 the emperor had made him field- 
marshal and knight of the Golden Fleece. 
In 1697 he visited London (Ltjttbell, 
Diary), and may also have visited Ireland, 
for an act of the Irish parliament (9 WiU. 
and Mary) exempted Mm from attainder or 
forfeiture. He accompanied the duke to the 
French court in 1609 on his doing homage 
for the duchy of Bar, and was presented to 
LouU XIV. He died at Nancy in August 
1704, and was burled in the cathedral. He 
married, in 1676, Elizabeth Moximiliana, 
countess Traudisoh, widow of Counts Wil¬ 
liam Henry and George Ernest Sclilick. 
He loft no children. A daughter Anna, 
the only issue of the marriage, predeceased 
him. 

By a will, dated 1702, Tuafle gave con¬ 
siderable bequests for wounded soldiers and 
for the completion of Cologne Cathedral, the 
residuary legatee being Ms nephew Theobald, 
son of his brother John, fourth and lost earl, 
who was also in the Austrian service, and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Buda 
by the Turks. Theobald married Amelia 
Plimkot, couutess of Fingull, and died in 
1788, when the viscounty passed to Nicholas 
Taafl’e fq. v.], the earldom becoming extinct. 
Berwick testifies to Francis Taaffu’s culture 
and wit, and his sagacity in counsel, but, con¬ 
trary to all other autWities, says he had 
little repute as a soldier. 

[Memoirs of the Family of Taaffb, privately 
printed by Count Charles, afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged aa tenth Viscount Taaffe, at Vienna, I 80 B 
(contains interestiug letters in French, 1071- 
1704, from Francis Tuaffe to his father, his 
brother Bicbol.is, and other coirespoudonts); 
Wurzbach’s Biogr, Lcsikon dos Kaiserthnms 
Oeslerioich; Mdnioires dr Berwick; Journal de 
Qangeiui; Horn, do Siiiiit-Simon; Lodge's Irish 
Ferrage, od. Archdall, iv. 296; Spectator, 16 Bee. 
1803; Times, 80 Bov. 1896.] J, Q-, A, 

TAAFFE, J9nN {JL 1086-1708), in¬ 
former, was an Irish priest whose real name is 
said to have been Thomas O’JVTuIIen, He also 
at one time styled himself Father Vincent, 
He was aecrotary to the papal nuncio D’Adda 
on hie mission to James II. After the re¬ 
volution of 1688 Taafie turned protestant, 
mamed, and obtained a small pension, being 
employed by the government in collecting 
evidence agfoinat the legitimacy of the Pre¬ 
tender, os well OB in discovering estates 
bec[ueatlied for catholic purposes. On the 
arrival in London in Hecemher 1698 of John 
Lunt, a jaoohite omiBsory, Taaffe, who was 
acquainted with Lunt’s wife, induced him to 
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chajige sides, and introduced him to Sir Jolm 
Tranward [q. v.], secretary of state. Lunt 
alleged that in 1692 James II had sent him 
with commissions to catholic gentij in 
Lancashire with a view to a rising simul¬ 
taneously with a French invasion. Toaftb 
was sent to Lancashire with Lunt to search 
for arms and correspondence, hut he was 
detected in abstracting communion plate and 
money belonging toBoman catholic families, 
and on returning to London received a 
reprimand in lieu of a reward. Thereupon 
he went to the friends of the Laucashira 
prisoners, offering to divulgfa the evidence 
against them, so that they mmht be prepared 
to rebut it, and to swear that the whole 
story of the plot had been concocted by 
himself and Lunt. His offer was accepted, 
and ho received 20/. on account, with the 
promise of an annuity. Accordingly ot the 
trial at Manchester, 16 and 17 Oct. 1694, 
Taaffe made his retractation, together with 
such aUegations against Lunt that though 
concealed arms had been found. Sir William 
Williams (163-1-1700) [q. v.], solicitor- 
general, threw up the case for the prosecu¬ 
tion. The prisoners were acquitted, and tho 
other dctiandants discharged. Not satisffed 
with this triumph, the Jacobites, on tho 
meeting of parliament, raised debates in both 
houses, and demanded the counter-prosecu¬ 
tion of the crown witnesses for perjury. 
Eventually, however, both houses affirmed 
that a Jacobite plot had existed, a stringent 
bill against perjury was dropped, and the 
counter-prosecution was abandoned. TaaiTe 
was examined by the House of Commons, 
24Nov., and committed to prison,bnt liberated 
on bail. He was also committed to prison by 
the House of Lords on 8 Feb. 1696, but was 
discharged on the 26th. He was ^ain im¬ 
prisoned W the privy coimcil in February 
1096 (see Luitiidll, HiVoy). Ha is said to 
have concealed himself in Lancashire to 
avoid prosecution. When very old and poor 
he waited on Spoaher Onslow, to whom he 
showed documents respecting his discoveries 
of estates left tbr catholic uses (Ondow's 
notes to Bubkut). Nothing more is linown 
of him. 

[Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time, bk, 0; Wag- 
sti^s Letter out of Lanoushire, 1604 j Foiu- 
phlets by Robert Ferguson (d. 1714) [q. v.]; 
Hiugston’s True History, 1008; .Tacobito Trials 
in Maneboster Chetbnm Soc., vol. xxviii. 1862; 
Ralph's Hist, of England, ii. 623, 660; Howell’s 
State Trials, vol. xii.; Clarke’s Life of James II, 
ii, 624 ; Boyer’s Hist, of 'WilHam III; Maeau- 
Iny’s Hist, of England; Ifenyon Papers in Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. pt, iv.; cf. art. 
Smith, Aahoit (</. 1007 ?).] J. G-. A, 


TAAFFE, NICHOLAS, sixth Visoomni 
TAAFim (1677-1709), lioutenant-genTraU 

the Austrian army, was the sou of Fimu. 
Taaffe (grandson of John, first vUoonnt) bt 
Anno, daughter of John Crean of O’Criian's 
Castle, 00 . Sligo. He was born at O'Creau'j 
Castle in 1677, hut, his family having nt. 
taohed themselves to .Tames IT, he was eda- 
cated in Lorraine. He was made ohancellDj 
to Duke Leopold, whose son married Ihtis 
Theresa and became the Emperor Francis! 

Passitrg into tire Austrian service,in 172 d 
ho was in command of a squadron of Conat 
Hautors’s regiment. In October 1729 b 
became lieutenant-colonel of it, and on 
8 Jan. 1732 he was madu colonel eftk 
Larithieri cuirassiers. Tic served with tha 
regiment agoirrat the French in thewaiof 
the Polish succession (1731-6), and against 
the Turks in tho war of 1737-9. He covsied 
the retreat of part of the army in Noysml® 
1787, and again in Soplambor 173d On 
11 Feb. 1739 ho was promoted major-geuernl 
(general-feldwaohtmuistor). Ho was given 
the command of a brigade in tho main army 
under Wallis, and distinguished himself m 
the operations round Belgrade. He was 
promoted lieutonanbgoneral (foldmatscliall. 
lieutenant) on 2 July 1762. 

On 80 Oct. 1729 he had maiTled Maris 
Anna (o'. 1769), daughter and heiress of Connt 
Spindler of Lintz, and ho was himself afe 
wards made a count of tho empire. By tla 
death of his second cousin, Theobald, foarth 
earl of Carlinp;ford, in 1738, he succeeded to 
the title of Viscount Taaffe in thopopragoof 
Ireland [see under Taaiw’u, Fkahois, fourth 
Viscount ond third Eabl of Cablinoioed], 
Hie claim to tho Irish estates was disputed 
by lloburt Sutton, who was descended from 
the only daughter of Theobald Taoffb, first 
earl of Carliugford [q. v.], and who look ad¬ 
vantage of tho poiuu laws which enaUed 
protpstants to suporsedo catholic heirs. It 
was ultimately agreed (and confirmed by 
16 Geo. II, 0 . JO) that tho oslalos shouldhs 
sold, and that Taafib should rocoivo one-thud, 
Sutton two-thirds, of tho purclioso-money, 
They were bought by John Petty Fite- 
mauiioe (afterwards Earl of Shelburne). 

Taaffo was present at tho battle of Kolin 
(18 Juno 1767), and helped to rally ihohoavy 
cavalry of tho Austrian right wing, though lie 
was at that timo eighty years of age. Iul783 
he conferred a lasting benefit on the people 
of Silesia, whore ho had a largo estate, by 
introducing tho potato culture. In 1706 lie 
published (in Dublin and London) ‘ ObseN 
vations on Affairs in Ireland from the Settle¬ 
ment in 1691 to the Present Time.' Thie 
was a moderato and dignified plea against 
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the penal laws, with which he contrasted 
the tolerant policy of William III and of 
the German sovereigns. In a petition to the 
empress not long afterwards he mentioned 
that he had voluntarily e.viled himself ftoin 
his own country lest these penal laws should 
tempt his descendants to turn protestants. 

'Se died at the castle of Elhsehaii in Bo¬ 
hemia on 30 Dec. 1769. lie had two sons, 
of whom the eldest died before him, and he 
was succeeded hy his grandson Eudolph, 
grandfather of the lata president of the 
Austrian ministry. 

[Memoirs of the Family of Taaffe, privately 
printed at Vienna, 1866; 'Wiiriibaeh'a Bio- 
OT.ipI]. Lexikou des Kaiserthums Oesterreicli, pt. 
xlii,p. 311; Notes and dnerics, 6th sor. ii. 425 ; 
Herald and Genealogist, iii. 471; Lodge’s PeeiMgo 
of Ireland, od. Arohdall, 1789.] E. M. L. 

TAAFEE, THEOBALD, second Vis¬ 
count Taaite and fli'st Eabl op CABiiira- 
roED W. 1677), was the gi'audson of Sir Wil¬ 
liam TaalFfl [q.v.], and son of John, first vis¬ 
count Taafie, Iw hia wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir Theobald Dillon, first viscount Dillon. 
He was member of parliament for co. Sligo in 
1689, succeeded to the peerage in 1643, and 
took a prominent part in Irish politics. He 
was one of the Irish colonels who in 1641 
raised troops for service in Spain, but the 
Irish parliament ordered their disbandment. 
He joined the catholic confederation, and 
was assigned the command of its forces in 
Connau^t in 1044, and in Mnnster in 1047$ 
but his fidelity was suspected by some of the 
confederates, aqiparently on account of his in¬ 
timacy with Ormonde, lie helped to negotiate 
the so-called ‘ cessation’ (of hostilities), and 
in 1046 enforced its ohservonce by the capture 
of several towns in Eoscommon. In 1647 
he was defeated hy Lord Inchiqnin in Mun¬ 
ster. In 1661 he was sent by Ormonde to 
Brussels, by way of .Torsey and Paris, to 
negotiate with Charles III, duke of Lorraine, 
for assistance to the Irish loyalists. ‘ A hold 
and forward undertaker,’ as Carte styles him, 
he suggested to the duire the marriage of his 
illegitimate daughter by Beatrice deCusance, 
countess Cautecroix, to the Duke of York. 
Queen Henrietta Maria took ofience at this 
unauthorised overture. lie ohtaiued an ad¬ 
vance of 6,0001. from the Duke of Lorraine 
for the purchase of arms and ammunition, 
which were despatched to Galway at the end 
of 1661. Taaffe seems, however, to have die- 
trustod the duke's professions of disinterested 
ampathy for the Irish oatholios, apparently 
snarmg the suspicion that he was oimii^ at 
sovereignty in Ireland, or at obtaining from 
tbcVatican a divorce from his cousin Nicole, 
the late dulce's daughter. He advised the duke 


to send on envoy to Ireland, and he himself 
went to Paris in June 1053 to report on the 
negotiiitions. There lie found Orinondo, who 
made his peace with the queen, and on return¬ 
ing to Brussels in August he declined to join 
in the treaty concluded with the duke hy his 
colleagues Plunket and Brown (Caetii, £{fe 

Ormonde, ii. 144). On the pacification of 
Ireland Taaffe was excludedfromthe amnesty 
and his estates wei'e sequestrated. At the 
Eestoration he was reinstated, and on 17 June 
1661 was created Earl of Carlingford in the 
Irish peerage. In 1665 he was sent hy 
Charles II to the Emperor Leopold and the 
prlnce-bishopof Munster to solicit co-opera¬ 
tion against Holland. He expended 6,0007, 
on this mission, and had some diMculty in 
getting full repayment {Cal. State Facers, 
Dorn. 1G66-7; ci. art. Tempib, Sib Wil- 
iiAXr), This was his last public appointment, 
and he died on 31 Doc. 1077. 

Carlingford married, first, Mary, daughter 
of Sh Nicholas White of Leixlip, eo, Kil¬ 
dare; and, secondly, Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Pershall; fifteen years after his 
death she married Lord Duusany. By his 
first wife he left three sons and a daughter; 
Nicholas, second earl, who served in the 
Spanish army, was a privy councillor, was 
sent on a mission to Vienna, 1688, and full 
at the Boyne in 1091; Francis [q. v.]; and 
John, who was killed at the siege of Derry 
in 1689, and whose son, Theobald, fourth 
and last earl, served in the Austrian army, 
and died without issue in 1738, when the 
earldom became extinct. Carlingford's letters 
to the Earl of Essex are among the Stowe 
MSS. at the British Museum. 

Theobald’s brother Lucas played a sub¬ 
ordinate rSle in the catholic confederation, 
was commandant of Boss, which he sur¬ 
rendered to Cromwell on 19 Oct. 1649, served 
in Italy and Spain till the Eestoration, re¬ 
turned to Ireland, and died at Ballymote. 
lie married Elizabeth, daughter of IHcWd 
Rtophenson of Dummolin, but his only son, 
Clu'istraher, predeceased him, Charles Eu- 
dolph Joseph Francis Clement Taaffe (1833- 
1873), count of the Holy Eoman Empire 
and ^neial in the Austrian army, the de- 
sccnaant of another brother,'WiUiam, proved 
his claim before the committee of privileges 
of the House of Lords on 17 Aug. 1860 to be 
tenth Viscount Toofie. 

[Hem. of Family of Tsofle, privately printod, 
Vienna, 1856; Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Arch- 
doll, iv. 264; Cal. State Papers, Ireland; Carte's 
Life of Ormonde, and Hist, of Great Britain ; 
Bvolyn’s Memoirs; Bellings’s Hist. Irish Can- 
federation ; Gilbert’s Contomp. Hist, of Affairs 
in Ireland; Spectator, 16 Bee. 1893 ; Carlyle's 
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Cromwoll; Oiivdinov’B Ilisr. of Uio Q-ronl Civil 
W.ir; G-ai'dinor’a Hist, of the Commonwealth nntl 
Protoctomto; Ormonde MSS. in nisO. MSS. 
Comm. 14lh Hep. Ann. pt. vii.; Timoa, 30 Nov. 
189.1.] J. Or. A. 

TAAFFE, SiB WILLIAM (A 1627), 
sheriff of Sligo, was socond son of John Taaffe 
ofIlarristown nndBallybragan, Ireland. Ilis 
ancestors, said to have dcscouded from a 
Welsh immigrant under Strongbow, had for 
more than two centuries been landowners in 
CO. Louth, and had received some of tho 
conflacatedmonostieproperty. They belonged 
to the Pale, and William was apparently a 
prolostant. In 1688 he was sheriff of co. 
Sligo, and complaints of oppression wero 
preferred against him. In 1696 ho was em¬ 
ployed by Henry Norris [see under Nonnie, 
Siri Ilnunv, Baiion Noxiitia or Evcoin]; in 
1697 he was appointed constable of St. Loger's 
Castle, and in tho following year ho served 
as a lieutenant in tho operations against 
Tyrone. Promoted to a captaincy, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself on tho landing of the 
Spaniards at Kinsale in 1601. In January 
1603, with his troop of horse, ho was sent to 
attack the MaoOarthys at Oarbery, entered 
their stronghold in their absence, and seised 
their herds. They pursued and charged him 
at Oladaoh. Owen MaoEgan [q.v.], the vicar- 
apostolic, who was with them, was shot, and 
120 rebels were either killed or drowned in 
the Bandon, By tliis e-rnloit Carbery was re¬ 
duced to sttbieclion, and Taaffe on 25 March 
1601-6 was knighted. In 1600 he was nomi¬ 
nated constable of Ardeo, which post ho ro- 
signod in 1011. IIo reooivod various grants 
of confiscated lands between 1602 and 1020. 
lie died on 9 Feb. 1027, and was buried at 
Ardeo. 

By bis first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir william Brett of Tulloch in Fiiigal, Taaffe 
had no issue; Iw liis second wife, Ismny, 
daughtiT of Sir Christopher Bellow, ho had 
a son John, who was knighted, was crontud 
in 1628 Viscount Taaffe and Baron Bally- 
mote, married Aime, daughter of tho first 
Viscount Billon, and died on 9 Jan. 1012, 
being buried at Ballymoto; bis son Thoo- 
bald, second viscount, is noticod separately, 

[StnffuriVs Pacala Hibernia, pp. '206, 360; 
Lodge’s Irish Feer.ige; Gul. State Papers, Ire¬ 
land, 1396-1626, and C.irow Papers, 1801-3; 
Mem. of Family of Taaffe, privately printed, 
Vienna, 18S6.] J. C. A. 

TABLEY, Babons nn. [Soe LmCEsiiiB, 
Sib John Flemino, 1762-1827; Wabbbn, 
John Bibnd Luicbstbb, 1836-1896.] 

TABOE or TALBOE, Sib EOBEUT 
(1612 P-1681), physician, bom in Oambridge- 
sbire in 1642 or 1643, was the son of John 


Tabor, registrar to tho bishop of 
grandson of James Tabor, registrar of Cam 
bridge University. In early life he waa at 
prentiood to a Cambridge npolheeary 1180:1 
Dent. In this position Jio devoted hiaattea' 
tion to improving the methods of administt 
ing quinino or josuits’ bark as a cure forfevet 
At that time tho after-effects of the dnj 
rendered it on extremely dangerous remcd\ 
To study its operation better Tabor removd 
to a marshy district in Essex, where fei™ 
were prevalent. There he perfected hij 
method of cure. Though he shrouded la 
remedy _ in consiclcrablo mystery, and da. 
iiised its nature by mixing it with othi 
rugs, the merit of his system lay in the fati 
that he administered the quinine insmidlci 
qiiantities and at more frequent intetrab 
flianiiad been customary. He published the 
results of bis researches in a work entitlej 
* TlvptTciKoyitt, a Itational Account of thi 
Cause and Cure of Agues ; wlisreunto ii 
added a Short Aoooiint of tlio Oaiiao and Cub 
of Foavers,' London, 1072, 8vo. Notivitt 
standing opposition from rival praclitioneh, 
his remedy soon became famous. Accoidin> 
to Edward ShelReld, marquis of NormauW, 
Tabor was happy enough to save Cliarlesifa 
life when it was tliveatenod by a dangetonj 
ague. Eiohard Lower (10,31-1091) [q.v-ji*. 
fused to sanction the trial of tho remedj, 
but, on tho intervention of Thomas Shoit 
(1636-1686) [q. v.], Tabor wos permitted to 
make tho experiment, and was completely 
suooossful (Evelyn, Di’oiy, 20 Nov. lOM). 
In consequence ho was appointed one of 
tho king’s physicians in ordinary, and m 
kiiighteu at Whitehall on 27 July 1878, 
About this timo ho proccodod to France 
oidor of Charles and ourod the dannMnof 
an ague. Ills remedy was known tkeieti 
‘the Englishman’s cure.’ Louis XIV treated 
him with great consideration, invited him 
to settle in Franco, and, whon he decliued, 
iirchased the scoi'ct of his treatment from 
im. In 1079 ho proceeded to Spain to 
attend the queen, Louisa Maria (Zehm di 
Mine, de Seoii/nd, 1738, iv. 272). He died 
in November 1681, and was buried on the 
17th ill Trinity Church, Cambridge, in the 
north chapel, where a monument wos erected 
to him. On 17 Feb. 1678-9 ho married 
Elizabeth ii^iet of Eiveiihall, Essex, atSt, 
Matthew's, Friday Stveol, London. By her 
he had a sou, an oilicer in tho army, Imotni 
as ‘ Kandsomo Tabor,’ 

[Blit. Mue. Addit. MSS. S80.3 f. 47, 88131 
70; Lo Nevo’a Pedigrees of Knights (Ilarliua 
Sue.), pp. 326-7; Chrstor's London Martiuge 
Licences; Birch’s History of tho Royal ftwietj, 
iv.33; The English Remedy, or Talbot’s WondeN 
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fill Secret, I/onflon, 1682; Harvey’s Conclave of 
PiiTsicians, London, 1633; Sdinta-Beuva’a Port 
EoU 1888, T. 699.] E 1. C. 

TACHB, ALEXANDRE ANTONIN 
/1833-18W)i Roman catholic archbishop, 
son of Charles Taohfi, a captain in the Cana¬ 
dian militia, and of Ilenriette Boucher de 
la Broquerie, was born at RiviSre du Loup, 
Canada, on 23 July 1823. 

Alexandre was educated from 1833 to 
1841 at the St. Hyacinth College, Quebec. 
Thence he passed to the theological seminary 
at llontreii and Chamhly College. In 1842 
he returned to St. Hyacinth’s as professor 
of mathematics, but within a few months 
resigned and joined the Oblate order at Mont¬ 
real, volunteering at once for mission work 
among the Indians on the Red River, which 
had just been separated from the diocese of 


In August 184B, after a journey during 
which he endured unusual privations, Tachl 
reached the mission of St. Boniface, and was 
admitted a deacon; on 12 Oet. ha was or- 
damed a priest. In July 1846 he journeyed 
to De k la Crosse, and in November went 
fiir to the north-west to preach to the In¬ 
dians on the great lakes. His energy and 
fortitude were inexhaustible; once ha tra- 
tbM over a hundred miles with the ther¬ 
mometer 80° below zero, in the hope of con¬ 
verting a single Indian; during one winter 
he slept sixty times in the open air. His 
fame soon travelled beyond Canada. In 
1S4B he was recommended to he bishop co¬ 
adjutor at St. Boniface; he was eventually 
Eommoned to France by the superior of the 
Oblate fathers, and on 23 Nov. 1831 conse¬ 
crated bishop of Avath in partibua at the 
cathedral of Viviers. Thence ha went to 
Some before returning to Canada. 

In S^tember 1862 Tach6 was again at 
De h la Crosse, now the centre of his work in 
theNorth-West Territories; he began found¬ 
ing new missions and attracting a French 
population with the idea of forming a new 
Quebec in these r^ions. In June 1863 he 
became bishop of St. Boniface. He planted 
missionary stations all over the territory. 
By 1867 he required a coadjutor, and went 
to Europe to obtain the appointment of one. 
In 1860 Ids catbedral and bouse were burnt 
down, and be made another journey to 
France for funds. In 1868 tbe plague of 
grasshoppers rained agriculture for a year, 
and threw upon him much administrative 
work He had become the most influential 
person in the North-West Territories, and 
when in 1868 they were incorporated into 
the Dominion, he dictated to uie delegates 
the conditions to he stipulated for, 

TOU, XIX. 


In 1869 Tach6 urged upon the Canadian 
government the necessity of adjusting the 
grievances of the M6tis or half-breed small 
owners, and protested against any hasty poli¬ 
tical chances in that district. Probably, if 
his advice had been taken, tbe revolt of 1870 
might have been averted [see Riel, Louis]. 
In that year be had ^one to Italy for the 
Yatican council; in his absence the trouble 
came to a head, and the Red River expe¬ 
dition became necessary. The government 
begged him to return and use bis influence 
with the insurgents, and in March 1870 
he was hack at his post, but too late to 
avert the worst of we trouble (Canada 
under the Admadstratim of Lord Lufferin, 
pp. 888 sqq.) 

On 22 Sept. 1871 St. Boniface was made 
a metropolitan eee, and Tach6 became arch¬ 
bishop of Manitoba. In bis later years be 
was less prominent in political matters, but 
took a resolute stand on tke Manitoba schools 
question. He died on 22 June 1894 at 
Wiiittijmg, and was buried in the cathedral 
at St. Boniface. He was gentle in temper 
and manner, abrUliant scholar and eloquent 
preacher, lie largely by his own personal 
efforts built up a flourishing church in the 
North-West provinces; he advanced coloni¬ 
sation as well as relig;ion. He wrote: 
1.' Yingt Ann6es de Missions dans le Nord- 
ouest de l’Am6rique,’ Montreal, 1860, 8vo; 
new edit. 1888. 2.' Esquisse sur la Nord- 
ouest de I’AmSrique,’ Montreal, 1869, 8vo; 
translated into English by D. R. Cameron, 
1870. S. 'La Situation au Nord-ouest,’ 
Quebec, 1886, 8vo. 4. ‘ M6moire sur la Ques¬ 
tion des £coles,’ Montreal, 1894, 8vo. 

His elder brother, JuAX Chlules Tacnfl 
(1820-1893), bomat £amouraskaon24Dec. 
1820, was educated at Quebec, entered the 
medical profession, held a position at the 
Marine Hospital, Quebec, and afterwards 

S ractieed privately at Rimouski; sat in the 
lanadian House of Assembly from 1844 to 
1864, was commieeioner at the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition of 1866, and was created a knight of 
the l^ion of honour. He became editor of 
the ‘ Courrier du Canada ’ in 1867, and was 
elected to tho chair of physiology at Laval 
TTniversity in 1860; he was British delegate 
to the international sanitary conference in 
1881. He died in 1893. Among his works 
may he mentioned; 1. ‘Esquisse sur le 
Canada considBrB sous le point de vue 6cono- 
miste,’ Faxis, 1666,12mo. 2. ' Des Provinces 
del’Amfirique du Nord etd’une DnionFfidfi- 
riDe,’ Quebec, 1868,12mo. S. ‘ Forestiers et 
Yoyageurs, Moeurs et LBgendes Cana- 
diennes,' Montreal, 1884,8vo (Roan, Cyalo^ 
pcedia of Ganad/im Biography, p. 08). 

tr 
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[Eose’s Cyclopsedia of Oanadian Biography, 
p. 791; Monspigneur Taohd, par Ii. 0, BaTid, 
1883; Montreal Baily Herald, 23 Jnne 1894; 
Montreal Gazette, 23 Jupe 1894; Timee, 2 July 
1894.] C. A, H. 

TAOHE, Sib ETIENNE PASCAL 
(1706-1866), premier of Canada, born at St. 
Thomas on 6 Sept. 1796, was third son of 
Charles Tach6. His grandfather^ Jeon TadhS, 
came to Canada from Franco in 1739 and 
settled in Quebec. Alexandre Antonin Taeh6 
[q. V.] was his nephew. Etienne was edu¬ 
cated at a Homan catholic seminary. _0n 
the outbreali of the war with the United 
States in 1812 he became an ensign in the 
Cth battalion of incorporated mUitm (ofter- 
wards formed into the Canadian chasseurs, of 
which he became lieutenant). After the 
war ho took to the study of medicine, was 
admitted to practice in 1819, and became a 
successful mactitioner. 

In 1841 Taehfi entered the Canadian as¬ 
sembly as member for L’lslet. In 1846 he 
resigned his seat on appointment as deputy 
adjutant-general of the Canadian militia; 
but in 1848 he was again elected, and on 
11 March joined the Baldwin-Lafontaine 
ministry as commissioner of public works; 
on 27 Noy. 1849 he became receiver-general 
and held that office till 23 May 1856. 
Having been appointed a life member of the 
legislative council in 1866, he was elected 
speaker on 19 April, ond soon afterwards 
became premier, naving (Sir) John Alex¬ 
ander Macdonald [q. v.] as attorney-general 
to lead the lower house. His administration 
was chiefly marked by his eil'orts for eco¬ 
nomy, In June 1857, when the post of 
commissioner of crown lands became vacant, 
ho did the work himself for some months. 
At the close of the y^eoi he sought to retire 
from public life, and in 1868 paid a visit to 
England, where he was received by the queen 
at mndsor and knighted. In Jmy 1860 he 
was appointed a colonel in the oxmy and 
aide-de-camp to the queen, and on the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to Canada in 1861 
was special^ attached to his stalF, 

On 30 March 1864, at a moment when 

n feeling ran very high, Tach6 was in- 
1, in spite of faihng health, to become 
premier again, with his friend Macdonald 
as attorney-general. In October 1864 he 
presided over the intercolonial conference 
held at Ottawa to discuss the question of 
federation. He died at Montmagny (for¬ 
merly St. Thomas) on 80 July 1866, amid 
public mourning. The council adjourned as 
a mark of respect. 

Tach6 has been described as a finished 
gentleman, ‘the Sir Hoger de Ooverley of 


Tagart 

Canada.' He was of impulsive temp^^ i 
and had much warmth of manner bull! 
had good sense and energy. His speech 
sympathetic and eloquent. He was a staunj. 
Homan catholic, and a knight of tbs 
of St. Gh'egory the Great. 

He wrote ‘ Quelques EMexions sur l'(b. 
gonisation de Volontaires,’ Quebec, 1868. 

[ftnebeo Daily Mercury, 2 Nov. 1864,31 W, 
1866, and 28 Aug. 1805 (report of speech iatla 
legislative council); Morgan’s Sketches of Cel> 
brated Canadians and Bibliotheca Caiiadaii!i 
Pope’s Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald.] ' 

0.A.E 

TAGAHT, EDWAHD (1804-1868), mi. 
tarian divine, second son of William Taeot 
{d. 1817) by his wife Amy (d. 23 July iMOi 
eldest daughter of Nicholas Lathy of Baml 
staple, was horn at Bristol on 8 Oct. 1804, 
Ills father was a linondroper at Bristol, aid 
afterwards an accountant nt Bath. Tm 
was at school under John Evans stBrntnl 
and at the grammar school, Bath. In 1820 
he entered Manchester College, York, iinda 
Charles Wellboloved [q. v.] In Novemba 
1824, before leaving colloge, he was imited 
to he minister of a chapel about to be opened 
in York Street, St. James’s Square, Loni 
He preferred a call to the Getogon (^npel, 
Norwich, whore he was ordained on 10 Ak. 
1826, in succession to Thomas Madge (1766^ 
1870). Early in 1828 he succeeded Jok 
Small (d, 1827) at York Street chapel; it 
was hold at a yearly rent, and the minister 
was practically chaplain to William Agai,6 
chancery barrister. The congregation le- 
moved to a new building (opened 26 Map 
1838) in Little Portland Street, Begent 
Street, where Tagart exercised a successM 
ministry for a quarter of a century, On 
9 July 1844 his congregation gave bun s 
service of plate with on insoriplion bp 
Charles Dickens, the novelist, at that tine 
an attendant on his eorvioes. He succeeded 
Sir John Bowring [q. v.] as foreign sectetaiy 
(1832), and in 1^2 succeeded Hohert Asp- 
land [q. yO 68 general secretary of the Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
was a trustee (1832-68) of Dr. WiUiema'a 
foundations, a fellow of the Liunean and 
Geological sociotios, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries. On 7 Aug. 1868 he left London 
on an official visit to the Unitarians of 
Transylvania. Heturning, he was soiled 
with intermittent fever at Brussels, and died 
there on 12 Oct. 1868. He was buried m 
20 Oct. at Hensal Green. He monied 
(21 Jan. 1828) Helen Q 797-1871), daimbter 
of Joseph Bourn (grandson of SomueliBoum 
the younger [q. v^), and widow of Thomae 
Marlineau (eldest brother of Harriet Ma> 
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tinean [q- ▼•])> 'wto survived him with an 
only son and three daughters. 

iii addition to sermons and tracts, ha 
nublished: 1. ‘A Memoir of . . . Captain 
Peter Heywood,E.N.,’ 1882, 8vo. 2. ‘Ee- 
mailis on Mathematical or Demonstrative 
Reasoning,’ 1837, 12mo. 3. ‘Sketches of 

Eeformers of the Sixteenth 0entur5r,’ 
1813, 8vo. 4. ‘Eemarha on Bentham, his 
»1844,8vo (reprinted 


from the ‘ Christian EeformerJ). 6. ‘Loelte’s 
■Writings and Philosophy . vindicated 
ftoB . . • contributing to the Scepticism of 
Hunie,’ 1856, 8vo (of this Hallam wrote on 
25 Nov. 1867, ‘ I think it will have the effect 

restoring Locke to the place he ought to 
take in the estimation of his county ’). He 
elited (1843) a sermon hy Balph Cudworth 
[q. V.], with memoir, 

[Memoir hy his brother, C. P. Tagart (1858); 
Ctmetian Beformer, 1858 pp. 711, 746 sq., 18SS 
pp. 65 sq., 233 sq ; Inquirer, 1858, pp. 678,684, 
669 sq.; Boll of Students, Manchester College, 
1868; Spears’s Becord of Unitarian Worthies, 
1877, p. 388; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 
1883, pp. 201 sq.] A. &. 

TAGLIONI, MAP.,IE (1809-1881), the 
'most prominent danseuse of the century,’ 
horn at Stockholm on 23 April 1809, was 
the granddaughter of Salvatoi-e Taglioni, a 
Neapolitan ohoregraph or hallat-master, and 
dau^ter of Filippo Taglioni (1777-1871), 
who adapted his father's profession and mt- 
fflttted to Sweden, where he married Marie 
Eusten, the daughter of a native tragedian 
(see Bocoakdo, Nuova Enriclop. Ital, xxi. 
841 i some aocnnnts give 1804 as the year of 
her birth), Her brother Paul was also a 
noted dancer. Having been disciplined with 
extreme rigour by her father and a colleague 
named Ooulon, Marie made her real ddbut 
at Vienna on 10 Tune 1822. Her name was 
already well known when she appeared at 
Paris in July 1827, and made in ‘ Le Sicilien ’ 
and ‘Lo Oamaval de Venise’ the greotest 
sensation remembered aince the reign, fifty 
years before, of Madeleine Guimard, Her 
triumph was confirmed in ‘Le Dieu et la 
Bayodhre,’specially written for her hy Scribe 
end Anher, and W her 'pas de fascination’ 
in Moyerheer’s ‘ Bobert le Liable ’ (Novem¬ 
ber ISM); and her dancing waa acclaimed 
as ‘the poetiy of motion ’ from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Madrid, She was first seen in 
London in 1829, and the zemth of her 
fame was reached when, for her benefit at 
Govent Garden, on 20 July 1832, she ap- 

S eared in ‘La Sylphide,’ the charming 
bretto of which was adapted from Charles 
Nodier's ‘Trilby.’ Thackeray commemorated 
the Sylpkide in the person of Miss Amoiy 


in ‘ Pendennis,’ and he assured the younger 
generation in “The Newoomes’ that they 
would ‘never see anything so graceful as 
Taglioni.’ Edward Fitzgerald in his ‘Letters’ 
speaks of Taglioni ‘ floating everywhere 
about.' Her ^ncing was specially charac¬ 
terised by floating lightness and buoyancy 
(‘ballon’) in combination with bounding 
strength; and she is described as represent¬ 
ing the decorous or ideal, as opposed to the 
voluptuous or realistic, school of dancing. 
Enthusiasm was sustained by a series of 
new effects, such as her mazurka in ‘La 
Gitana.’ In 1836 Alfred Bunn engaged this 
‘Spirit of the Air’ as a Mndant to Malibran 
at the Italian Opera, and complains that, in 
addition to 1002. anight, he had to pay large 
extras to members of her family. In 1845 
she was premibre in the celebrated ‘ Pas de 
qnatre ’ (Taglioni, Oerito, Grisi, and Grahn), 
which, first performed in England hy com¬ 
mand of the queen, created a furore and was 
followed in 1846 hy the ‘Pas des Dbesses’ 
(Taglioni, Oerito, and Grahn), in which the 
‘judgment of Peris’ was said to he in her 
favour. Next year, however, her position as 
' diva,’ which had ecoreely been threatened 
by Fanny Elsaler or ‘the Duvemay,’ re¬ 
ceived an irremediable blow by the advent 
of the great singer, Jenny Lind. She had 
come to regard the ballet as the mainspring 
of opera, and, rather than brook a rival, she 
retired witk the remark, ‘La danse est comme 
la Tnrquie, bien malade.’ She had married, 
in 1832, Comte Gilbert des Voisins, and she 
now spent some veors ot Venice; her hus¬ 
band (of whom she saw very little) having 
died in 1863, and her own resources having 
vanished, she was reduced to settle in London 
as a teacher of deportment. She remained 
in London until 1882, when she went out to 
her son Gilbert at Marseilles, and there died 
on 24 April 1884. At the height of her fame 
‘ la grande Taghoni ’ was comparatively free 
from rapacity, and, though not beautiful, 
was possessed of a charm which Balzac, 
Feydeau, Aieene Housaaye, and many other 
vmters have endeavoured to analyse. Ohalon 
executed sketches of Taglioni in five of her 
leading parts (Flore, La Tirolienne, La 
Naiade, La Bayadbre, La Napolitaine), and 
lithographs were hound up with verses by 
F. W. N. Boyley (London, 1831, fol.) In 
the print-room at the British Museum are 
also engravings after J. Bouvier, Grevedon, 
Madame Soyer, and others. 

[Tiroes, 25 and 29 April 1684; Era, 26 April 
1884; Bunn’s Stage, ii. 91, 233,239 ; Enc^de- 
p5die des G-ens du Monde, xxi. 664 ; Bevue c1a» 
DenxMondes, 1 Aug. 1840; Lady Morgan’s Me¬ 
moirs, 1862; Dictionnaire Lm^ousse, xir. 1398; 
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Encycl. Brit. 9th ed.; Groro's Diet, of Mu&ic, ii. 
Gl, ir. 10;Bernay’s DanBo au Th£&tre, 1690; 
Caslil-Blaze’a La Danse ^'usqu’a Toglioai, 1832, 
chap. xvi.; Vuillior’s History of Dancing, ad. 
Grego, 1898, 204-6.] T. S. 

TAILOR. [See also Tatieii and Tatlob.] 

TAILOR, ROBERT Ul- 101^). drama¬ 
tist, -was author of ‘ The Hog hath lost his 
Tearle. A Comedy divers times puhlikely 
acted hy oertaine London Prentices. By 
Robert Tailor, Loudon, Printed for Richard 
Redmer, and are to he soldo at the West- 
dore of IPaules at the signs of the Storre,’ 
1614, 4to. It appears from a letter written 
hy Sir Henry "Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon 
that this play was acted -without license by 
'some sixteen apprentices’ at the White- 
friars theatre. The sherifls before the end 
of the performance carried olT six or seven 
. of the actors ‘ to perform the last Act in 
Bridewell.’ This was because the character 
of the usurer Ho^ was supposed to allude 
to Sir John Swinnerton, the lord mayor. 
This occurred probably on 14 Feb. 1613 
(BeligieieB WoUomanis, ed. 1085, p. 402). 
It would appear from the prologue to the 
play that, after being 'tossed from one house 
to another,’ it Anally obtained ' a knight’s 
license.’ The prologue earnestly denies any 
seditious or politico intent. Otway's ' Ojv 
phan’ has a similar plot. Tlie play is a 
valuable storehouse ot dramatic allusions. 
In the prologue occurs a mention of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Pericles.’ The few scenes possess¬ 
ing merit were extracted by Charles Lamb 
in his 'Specimens’ (ed. QoUauez, 1893,iL 
143, 842). The play has been reprinted in 
all the editions of Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays’ 
(ed. W, C. Hozlitt, 1876, vol. xi.), and in the 
'Antient British Drama,’ 1810, vol. iii. There 
has also been attributed to Tailor: ' Sacred 
Hymns, consisting of Fifti Select Psalms of 
David and others, paraphrasticaUy turned 
in English Verse. And by Robert Tailour 
set to be sung in Ave parts, as also to the 
Viole and the Lute or Orph-arion. Pub- 
Rshed for the use of such as delight in the 
exercise of Music in hir original honour. 
London. Printed by Thomas Snodham by 
the assignment of the company of Stationers,’ 
1616, 4to. The Afty psalms are set to twelve 
tunes. A ‘ Hymn to God ’ is preAxed to the 
volume. The paraphrases have considerable 
merit. The piety of the serious parts of the 
play favours the identiAoation of its writer 
with the paraphraser of the psalms. Some 
complimentary verses Iw R, Tailor, dated 
December 1613, ore prefixed to John Tay¬ 
lor’s ' The Nipping or Snipping of Abuses,’ 
1614. 


English Drfl,in 8 .tic liitfiratnia 
u. 357. and the notes to the play in the r 
prints.] 

TAIROELL (dt 606), samt and 
[See Daieceli..] 

TAIT, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELT 
(1811-1882), archbishop of Canterhury.lniB, 
in Edinburgh^on 21 Deo. 1811, belonged t, 
a family that was in tbe seventeenth centun 
settled in Aberdeenshire as bonnet-lairi^ 
or yeomen. The archbishop’s grondfatha 
John Tait, came to Edinburg in 1750 ' 
joined the house of Ronald Craufurd, wntu 
to the signet, and married in 1703 a Muj 
Murdoch, who was called Charles, aftet thi 
Pretender. Their house in Park Place ad- 
joined that of Sir Hay Campbell [q, t.]| thj 
judge; and their only son, Craufurd, iiaN 
ried, in 1796, Campbell’s younger dangte 
Susan. John Tait was a prudent man, and 
left to his son the estates of Harvicstoac 
in Claclnnannansbire and Camhodden ia 
Argyllshire. Craufurd, the archbishop's 
father, ruined himself by unremuneratne 
ngrioultural experiments, and had e ventnallv 
to sell his estates. The family consisted of 
Ave sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son, John (1796-1877), became sberiffsoe- 
ccssively of Clackmannan and PerthsMie; 
the second, James (1798-1879), was a writer 
to the signet. The third son, Thomas For¬ 
syth (1806-1869), entered the Indian army 
as an infantry cadet in 1826, distingnisheJ 
himself os the commander of ‘ Tait’s horse,’ 
or the 3rd Bengal irregular cavalrVjin the 
Afghan expedition under Nott and PoM. 
in 1842, and in the Sutlej and Punjab can- 
paigns; he died in tbe house of his luother 
when bishop of Loudon, on 16 March 1859, 
beiim buried at Fulham (cf. Oent i%. 
186^ i. 429). The ninth and last child -was 
the future archbishop. 

Tait’s mother died in 1814, when he wu 
three years old, and his childhood was passed 
under the core of his nurse, Betty Mortoo, 
whoso name cannot be omitted from the 
number of those who influenced his caieor, 
In 1819 ho all but died from scarlet fever, 
which carried off his brother, Kay OamphelL 
It was soon after this time that, as he re¬ 
cords, he experienced his first deep religious 
impressions ‘as by a voice from heaven,' 
which never left him. Tait’s ancestors had 
originally been episcopalians, but in the 
eighteenth century had joined the ptrahy- 
torian church, inwhioh the future archlshop 
was brought up. From 1821 to 1828 he 
was at the Ediimurgh high school, of which 
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Dr. Carson was rector, and from 1824 to 1827 
at the newly founded academy under Arch¬ 
deacon Williams, where he greatly diatin- 
OTiished himself. Proceeding in 1827 to Glas- 
loff University (1827-30), he there proved 
^self a laborious &tudent,_ rising usually at 
4 A. 5 t.andreadingmuchhyhimself; heseldom 
worked less than ten hours in the day. His 
chief teachers at Glasgow were the principal, 
Duncanilacfarlane [(j.v.]; Eohert Buchanan 
(1786-1873) [q. v.]i the professor of logic; 
Mid Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford [^. v.], pro¬ 
fessor of Greek. His principal friends were 
Archibald Campbell Bwiuton [see under 
SiOTioN, James Eanitib], who became a 
professor at Edinburgh and married Tail’s 
cousin, a daughter of Lady Sitwell; and 
Henry Selfe (afterwards his brother-in-law 
and a police magistrate in London). 

Durmg his career in Glasgow Tait came 
to the resolution to enter the ministry of the 
church of England. Owing to his father’s 
pecuniary difficulties, ha competed in 1829 
for a Snell exhibition to Balliol College at 
Oxford. He was successful and matricu¬ 
lated from Balliol on 29 Jan. 1880, and went 
into residence in October. In November he 
gaiu^ one of the Balliol scholarships. In 
the same month he was confirmed by Bishop 
Bagot. 

His tutor at Balliol was George Moberly 
(afterwards headmaster of Winchester and 
bishop of Salisbury). He had introductions 
to Whately, then principal of St. Alhan Hall, 
and to other distinguished men, including 
Shuttleworth, principal of Brasenose, the 
friend of Lord Holland (afterwards bishop 
of Chichester), at whose house he met many 
of the whig notabilities and intellectual men 
of tbe day. His contemporaries and pupils 
at Balliol included Herman Merlvale, Man¬ 
ning, Wiokens, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
James Lonsdale, Stallbid Northcote, Jowett, 
Clough, John Duke Coleridge, William 
George Ward, and Frederick Oakeley. lie 
became nn influential member of the union, 
where he encountered Gladstone and Eouu- 
deU Palmer. He was also a member of a 
new club, the Bamblers, and the question 
whether the members of that club could be 
also members of tbe union (then presided 
over by Bobert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sher¬ 
brooke) gave rise to the mock-Homeric poem 
of the ' Uniomachia,’ by Thomas Jackson 
(1812-1886) [q. V.], in which Tait figured as 
a foremost champion. 

His father died in 1832, his nurse in 1833, 
Tait being with her to the last. The long 
vacation of 1833 ho spent with BoundeU 
Palmer £q. v.] and three other graduates at 
Seaton in Devonshire, and a local bard (tbe 


Bev. J. B. Smith, a dissenting minister) 
augured, in a poem called ‘ Seaton Beach,’ 
that Tait ‘a mitred prelate’ would ‘here¬ 
after shine.’ In October 1833 he graduated 
B.A. with a first class in classics, and, 
after taking pupils for a year, he became 
fellow of B wiol in 1884, Ward being elected 
at the same time. He was appointed tutor 
in 1835, and was ordained in 1836. His 
lectures, especially those in ethics and logic, 
were highly valued. His personality, solid 
rather than inspiring, made a strong impres¬ 
sion on all who worked with him, and before 
the completion of his seven years’ tutorship 
he had become one of the most influential 
tutors in the university. His jom'nals, which 
give signs of constantly deepening reflection 
and fervency, show that he tooknp the college 
work as a sacred ministry. In 1830 he 
passed the summer in Bonn to acquaint him¬ 
self thoroughly with the language and litera¬ 
ture of Germany. 

His political opinions were matm-ing 
slowly. At Oxfordhe showed himself favour¬ 
able to the Beform Bill, and began to for¬ 
mulate ideas on university reform. Yet so 
radual was the process that we find him in 
836 writing to a nonconformist minister, T. 
Morell-Mackenzie, on old Glasgow friend, 
that he is 'more of a high churchman than 
he was,’ and that he disapproved of a petition 
from Cambridge for the removal of the uni¬ 
versity tests, and ‘ does not soe what good any 
arty could gain fr'om such a step.’ In 1838 
a declined to he a candidate for the Greek 
professorship at Glasgow, vacant through the 
death of Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, because 
he was unable to declare his acceptance of 
the rigid Calvinism of the Westminster con¬ 
fession. 

A distinctive feature of his career as an 
Oxford tutor was his determination to dis¬ 
charge the duties of a clorgyman by taking 
parochial work. Soon after his ordination, 
in 1836, he undertook the charge of the parish 
of Baldon, six miles from Oxford. When he 
visited Bonn in 1839 he at once set up an 
English service on Sundays, and provided for 
the continuance of a regular chaplaincy. He 
also, with three other tutors, commenced a 
system of religious instruction for the Balliol 
servants, and oiiered to create on endow¬ 
ment for its perpetuation. 

But that which made the greatest impres¬ 
sion on the world was his hearing and con¬ 
duct in reference to the Oxford movement. 
Keble’s assize sermon on national apostasy 
was preached just before Tait took his de- 

f ree (14 July 1838), and the ‘Tracts ’ were 
eguu in September. Tait’s closest friends 
and colleagues, William George Ward [q. v.J 
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and Tb:ederiek Oakeley [q. v.], were entirely 
carried a-way by tbe current; and the vigour 
and eagerness of Tail’s own cbaracler would 
bave usposedbim to eympatkise witli tbe 
entbusiasm for a bigW standard of clerical 
lifeby wbicb most m tbe more earnest minds 
in tbe university were affected. But bis atti¬ 
tude on tbe subject was singularly firm and 
consistent throughout bis life. He never 
doubted or disparaged tbe piety of those 
who conducted tbe movement; there was no 
diminution of affection between him and bis 
fiends among them; and be steadily refused 
to be moved from bis tolerance or to limit 
tbe liberty wbicb tbe church of England 
allows. Bui the narrowness of view wbicb 
ignores or depreciates tbe Christian life, ex¬ 
cept when bound up with tbe forme of the 
episcopalian church system, was abhorrent 
to him; and the attempt to ‘ unchurch ’ all 
but episcopalians seemed to him uujustifiable. 
Hot even Newman’s personality could east 
its spell upon him j and when in March ISil 
< Tract XO ’ appeared, with its claim to inter¬ 
pret the articles of the church of England 
in a sense favourable to the llomanist prac¬ 
tices which they bad been framed to con¬ 
demn, he felt that the limits of honest 
interpretation bad been transgressed, and 
that, if no protest were raised, tbe reputa¬ 
tion of the teaching body of the university 
■wouldbe impaired. He therefore joined with 
three other tutors—Thomas Townson Chur- 
ton of Brosenose, Henry Bristow "Wilson 
[q. V.] of St. Jolm’s (afterwards Bampton 
lecturer and editor of the ' Essays and Re¬ 
views’), and John Griffiths (1800-1886) 
[q. V.] of Wadham (afterwards warden)—in 
publishing a letter to the editor expressing 
this view of the tract, and calling on the 
autborto layasidebis anonymity, Thialetter, 
though admitted by Newman and Ward to 
be a cabn and Christian document, of which 
they had no cause to complain, became the 
signal for the outburst of a great controversy. 
In the bitterness and violence shown by 
many of those who condemned the tracts Tait 
entirely refused to take port; but he never 
retracted his original protest or declined re¬ 
sponsibility for it. 

Dr. Arnold died at Rugby on 12 June 1842, 
and on 28 July Tait was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed him as headmaster of Rugby schooL 
He was marked out for the post by his chof 
racter and attainments. He was intimate 
with Stanley, Arnold’s biographer, and others 
of his favourite pupils; Arnold’s son Mat¬ 
thew had been his pupil at Balliol. Rugby, 
though missing the inspiration of Arnold, 
felt the strength, justice, and piety of the 
new headmaster. The work was hardj he 


was in school every dav, -winter and suomet 
by seven. The numbers of the school ii’ 
creased under him_; and there was sonsod! 
vantage in tbe partial relaxation of the monl 
strain which was the note of Arnold’s goven- 
ment. 

Tait held aloof during bis liamlmi..| n 
ship, so far as was possible, from the cujiait 
controversies of the church. But he nv 
clearly the dangers to all parties of nanov. 
ing the church and the umversities, and® 
two occasions he was necessarily draini into 
the field. When the book of his old&iend 
Ward, ‘The Ideal of a Christian Church,’mij 
condemned by tbe convocation of Oxford in 
1846, Tait, though obliged to acquiesce in 
the sentence, wrote a pamphlet protesting 
against tbe proposal of tbe heads of hou8« 
to guard against Romanism by the imnoa- 
tion of a new test. Amd -when in 1817 a 
vast number of the clergy joined in a protest 
against Lord John Russell’s nomination of 
Renn Diclrson Hampdon [q. v.], the mbs 
professor of divinity, to the bishopric oflfe. 
lord, Tait was one of 260 members of convo¬ 
cation who signed a counter memorial in Ih. 
Hampden’s favour. lie thought, however, 
that Hampden was bound to answer the 
objections brought against him at his con¬ 
firmation. 

A severe illness in the early part of 1849 
completely prostrated him, and on conn- 
lescence he was glad in October 1849 In 
accept tbe easier post of tbe deanery of Co^ 
lisle. He left Rugby in the summer of 1850, 
and was succeeded by bis old pupil, Edwid 
Goulburn, Though the necessary duties of 
his deanery were light, Tait at once, wiA 
his earnest pastoral interest, made new wnk 
for himself. His advocacy was sought hg 
many religious associations, and he spobfoi 
the Ohnreh Missionary Society at their nn- 
niversary in 1864; bat be refused to join esj 
of the more extreme protestant societies, 
and maintained his determination not to he 
a party man. His infiuence and repntatisn 
spread; and os early as 1861 Lord John Bus¬ 
sell made no secret of hie wish to recommend 
him for a bishopric. 

In 1860 he was nominated a member of 
the Oxford University commission. He was 
already known as a university reformer bye 
pamphlet on the eubject in 1^0, and hehad 
been consulted by the prime minister aa to 
the issuing of the commission, lie readily 
accepted the nomination, and urged Lorn 
John RusseU to persevere against all oppo¬ 
sition. He was assiduous iu his attend¬ 
ance at the commisBiou, and many of the te- 
commendatious were due to him, especially 
that which tended to modify the oaths ana 
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itfbsctiptions then required, and the proposal, 
upon-which his Glasgo-w experience ^ve him 
a title to speak, relating to the admission of 
non-coUegiate students. His suggestion on 
this subject bore fruit many years later. 

His last year at Carlisle -was overclouded 
by a great family disaster. He had married 
in l&iS, and he had at the beginning of 
1836 seven children, ranging from ten years 
old to a few weeks. Between 6 March and 
8 April five died from scarlet fever. Leav- 
inir their desolate home after the last of 
th^e deaths, the parents went with their 
son of seven years old and the infant daugh* 
ter, who alone remained to them, to UUs- 
water for the summer. They returned for a 
short time in September to another house 
in Carlisle, and were making arrangements 
for resettling at the deanery, when a letter 
from Lord Palmerston arrived offering Tait 
the bishopric of London. He -was conse¬ 
crated at the chapel royal, Whitehall, on 
23 Hov. 1866. 

Tait's entrance into the bishopric of Lon¬ 
don was by no means easy. He was, -with 
one exception, the only man for nearly two 
hundred years who had been made bishop of 
London without having held any other see. 
He had not the full support of either of the 
two great clerical parties; he sympathised 
•with what was best in each of them; but 
neither of them entered into the object which 
he set before him—that of olaiming au all- 
embracing national influence for the church 
of England—and only a few, of whom Wal¬ 
ter Parquhar Hook Fq- v.] was one, showed 
that they could welcome the appointment 
of a just man not precisely of their own 
views. 

Tait’s flrst acts os bishop were designed to 
stimulate evangelietic efforts. Within a 
month of his consecration he attended a 
meeting in Islington at which it was resolved 
to build ten new churches, and he promised 
to subscribe 60/. to each. He preached him¬ 
self in omnibus yards, in ragged sobools, in 
Oovent Garden Market, and to the gipsies 
at Shepherd’s Bush. In 1857 he founded 
the Diocesan Home Miaeion, and arranged 
a series of services, at some of which he 
was himself the preacher, for the working 
people throughout the north and east of 
London. In 1858 he obtained the opening 
of Westminster Abbey for the popular even¬ 
ing services, an example which was followed 
by St, Paul’s not long afterwards; and he 
expressed a modifled sympathy with the 
movement for making use of theatres and 
public halls for evangolistic services. 

The church controversies of the day, which 
took up much of his episcopal life, though of 
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less permanent interest, proved his di^ence, 
Ms courage, and his^ impartiality. He had 
little taste for the minutim of ceromonial or 
of doctrinal definition; his sole desire was 
that the law, for the enforcement of which 
ha was responsihle,^ should be made clear, 
and that within its limits earnest men shoiild 
be able to use the church system &eely as 
they thought most conducive to the good of 
those entrusted to them. A serious ques¬ 
tion, that of confession, was brought before 
him in 1868, which led to his wiudrawing 
the license of Alfred Poole, curate of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, on the ground that his 
practice of confession, was inconsistent with 
that recognised by the prayer-book, Poole 
appealed, with Tait's full consent, to the 
archbishop, John Bird Sumner [q. v.], who 
confirmed Tait’s sentence. 

In the House of Lords Tait’s tact and 
power at once made au impression, which 
grew deeper as time went on, The first 
measure on which his influence in the house 
told conspicuously was the divorce bill of 
1837. Though the bill was vehemently op¬ 
posed by Mr, Gladstone and Bishop Wilher- 
force, its justice was acknowledged by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, with whom nine 
bishops voted for the second reading. Tait, 
while voting with the government, had a 
considerable share in modifying the hill in 
accordance with the conscientious wishes of 
the clergy. His speech helped to carry the 
clause which, while maintaining the di¬ 
vorced person’s right to he married in his 
parish church, left the clergyman free to 
refuse to olficiate. 

Tait’s primary charge, delivered in No¬ 
vember 1858, summed up the work of his 
first two years as bishop of London and gave 
his views of the position of the church gene¬ 
rally. It was far more comprehensive than 
such documents had pevlously been, and 
occupied five hours in its delivery under the 
dome of St, Paul’s. It attracted much at- 
tentiou, went through seven editions in a 
fe-w weeks, and was viewed by all organs of 
opinion as a masterly exposition of church 
amtirs. 

The year 1869 was made notable by the 
disastrous riots at St. George’s-in-the-Eost, 
occasioned by the dislike of &e people to the 
innovations of Charles Fuge Lowdor [q. v.]» 
the high-churoh incumbent. By a succes¬ 
sion of conciliatory measures the bishop 
was finally successful in restoring peace. 
A memorial was addressed to him »y more 
than two thousand of the parishioners thank¬ 
ing him for his action. 

Other embarrassments followed. In I860, 
the year following that of the appearance of 
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Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ the ■volume en¬ 
titled ‘Essays and E.evie'WB’ was issued. It 
contained a series of seven papers, all but 
one by clergymen, which aimed at showing 
how Christianity was affected by the modern 
conditions of knowledge and thought. Two 
of the writers—^Ben j amin J owett, tutor (after¬ 
wards master) of Dalliol, and Frederick Tem¬ 
ple, headmaster of Rugby (afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury)—^were Tait’s personal 
friends; and when an outcry was raised m 
orthodox circles against the book, tlie bishop 
hdid a conference with thorn, at which they 
gathered that he saw nothing in their essays 
which could fairly be blamed. lie also de¬ 
fended them when the mutter was brought 
before convocation, though saying that they 
should distinctly dissociate themselves from 
the other writers. But, when largely signed 
memorials were sent in to the ar^bisbop, in 
which, notwithstanding the disclaimer in the 
preface of any common responsibility, the 
book was treated as a whole, and the authors 
were spoken of as holding rationalistic and 
semi-infidel views, Tait joined the rest of the 
bishops in a rc^ly deprecating the publica¬ 
tion of such opinions, and declaring them 
essentially at variance with the formularies 
binding on the clergy. The effect of this 
utterance was violently to fan the flame of 
popular alarm, and to give an apparent 
lustiflcation for indiscriminate condemnation. 
The position of Jowett and Temple was 
seriously compromised; the governors of 
Rugby school all but resolved to call upon 
the latter, who was their headmaster, to re¬ 
sign; a correspondence onsued between Tait 
and Temple, in which Tait defended himself 
against the charge of treachery to his friends, 
but it was long before confidence between 
them was restored. The agitation led to pro¬ 
ceedings against two of the easayis^ Xww- 
land Williams [q. v.] and Ilenry Bristow 
Wilson [q. V.], in the ecclesiastical courts; but 
of the numerous counts of accusation, the 
larger number were disallowed by the court 
of arches. Two points—namely, whether it 
was brorful for a clergyman ( 1 ) fteely to criti¬ 
cise the scriptural writings, and ( 2 ) to express 
the hope for the ultimate salvation of all 
mankind—came for final decision before a 
committee of seven privy councillors, in¬ 
cluding Tait and the two archbishops. The 
decision of the majority of this committee, 
which was not given till February 1864, 
was on both counts favourable to the ac¬ 
cused. Tait concurred in this judgment, 
and his action was made more conspicuous 
by the fact that, contrary to all precedent, 
the only other prelates in the court, Arch¬ 
bishops Longley and Thomson, announced 



their dissent in pastoial letters. 
his ground amid much obloquy, and'.To 
vent undue alarm, published a volume d 
sermons showing his views on some of tb 
fundamental points in dispute. He alsosiw. 
gestod the publication of the ‘ EcclesiasW 
Judgments of tbe Privy Oouncil’ (edited 
the lion. G. 0 . Brodrick and the piesem 
writer), which appeared in the beginkiBii! 
180C, with a prolace by himself. * 

In 1862, on the death of Arclibislim 
Sumner and the translation of Charles Hui, 
maal • ~ 

tho 

Tail, _ __ 

suffering then, as on many iiitervsning'oc! 
casions, from his old wealoiess of the liW, 
But he preferred tho risk of remaming m 
London, believing that his proper place vas 
at the centre of government. 

The charge at his quadrennial visitatim 
in 1862 was chiefly remiukablefor adeflnitj 
pronouncement in favour of a relaxation m 
the forms of subscription demanded fiom 
the clergy. The mass of llio clergy resisted 
all change. Tho archdeacons of Loudon sad 
Middlesex, on behalf of the diocese, bad re¬ 
cently addressed the bishop in that sense, 
and the convocation of Oant erhury^bad naemd 
resolutions to the same effect. But tbe go¬ 
vernment determined to act. A royal com¬ 
mission was appointed in 18G3, and umuii- 
mously recommended tlic adoption of asimplet 
and looser form of declaration. In 
Tait’s request, the government introdneed 
and passed a measure for giving this arrange¬ 
ment the forco of law. Oonvocation co¬ 
operated in making the needful changes ia 
the canons. 

Another matter which was agitating mea’s 
minds was the puhlioationin 1^2 by Oolenso, 
bishop of Natal, of the first volume of bis 
work on the Pentateuch and the Boolt of 
Joshua, which showed complete divergence 
from orthodox views on the subject of in- 
^iration. There was a great outcry againsl; 
Colenso, who had come to England*; several 
of the English bishops inhibited him. fum 
preaching m their dioceses, and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel withdrew 
from him the disposal of their grant for 
Natal. To both these steps Tait was opposed. 
Ilo believed that the bishop ought to betiiedi 
by the courts in England, and that jpenduig 
the trial he must be treated as bishop ol 
Natal. Robert Gray (1809-1872) [q. v.J 
metropolitan of Cape Town, summoned the 
bishops of South Africa and St. Helena to 
form a court, which deposed the bishop of 
Natal and formed a new see—that of Mpte- 
burg—whose bishop was to replace the bishop 
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of Natal. The privy council annulled their 
decision on Colenso’s appeal, hut the South 
African bishops refused to acknowledge the 
council’s authority, declaring^ the church of 
South Africa independent of the church of 
England. The dispute was one of the causes 
for summoning the first Lamheth conference 
in 1867. Tait was from the first doubtful of 
the advantages of the conference, which ended 
in disagreement. The attempt made in it to 
organise an independent Anglican commu¬ 
nion in South Afiioa, and every scheme for 
obtaining the legal consecration of a bishop 
of Maritzburg in England or Scotland, were 
successfully opposed. In that opposition Tait 
played the leatlmg part. He considered that 
the recognition by the colonial dioceses of 
the appeflate jurisdiction of the privy coun¬ 
cil was the only guarantee for the mainte¬ 
nance of the principles of justice, and that 
these principles had not been observed in the 
proceedings against Bishop Colenso, who, in 
the result, retained his see till his death [see 
CoiEirso, Jons 'WiLriAS, and Grai, Bq- 
bbet]. 

Ueanwhile, throughout his episcopate Tait's 
teal for evangelistic and charitable work 
never flagged. In August 1866, when the 
cholera ravaged the east of Loudon, though 
he had iu the spring been prostrated by on 
attack of internal inflammation, he gave up 
lus usual time of rest in order to stimulate 
the efforts made to cope with the disease; 
and his wife, besides being constantly on 
the scene of the epidemic, provided on oiv 
phanage at Fulham for the children of 
mose who had died. Finding the ordinary 
machinery inadequate for overtaking the 
lequibite supply of clerical ministrations, 
even though supplemented by the Diocesan 
Home Mission, he founded tho Bishop of 
London’s Fund. Its object was to subdivide 
the overgrown parishes, to send mission 
agents at once into the districts inadequately 
provided with clergy, and by degrees to build 
up the whole church system in them. It 
was shadowed out in the ' Charge ’ of 1863, 
and begun in April 1863. Churchmen of all 
shades of opinion supported it and worked 
on its council; and in the flrst year more 
than 100,0002. was subscribed, with promises 
of almost as much more. It has since be¬ 
come a permanent institution, with an an¬ 
nual income of from 20,0002. to 30,0002. 

On280Gt. 1868 Archbishop Longley died, 
and on 12 Nov. Tait received a letter from 
lilr. Disraeli, then prime minister, asking his 
leave to nominate nim for the primacy. Tait 
assented to the proposal, and he was en¬ 
throned ns archbishop of Canterbury in Fe¬ 
bruary 1869. 
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Tait entered on tbe primacy at a stormy time 
which called forth all mapowers of statesman¬ 
ship. Mr. Gladstone’s suspensory bill, which 
was intended to be tbe prehmmary step to 
the disestablishment of the Irish church, had 
been thrown out iu the lords in the summer 
of 1868, Tait himself opposing it. But in 
the autumn the general election showed the 
country to he unmistakably in favour of Mr, 
Gladstone’s policy, and the new archbishop, 
accepting the inevitable, bent his mind to the 
consideration of the lines on which the new 
church system ought to be established. The 
queen herself addreesed him, expressing her 
anxiety lost the rejection of the prime mini¬ 
ster's measure should result in a year of vio¬ 
lent controversy. A long interview with Mr. 
Gladstone revealed the wish of the statesman 
to make the path smooth; and Tait aided 
powerfully in obtaining a second reading for 
the hill in the House of Lords, but set him¬ 
self to make alterations in committee favour¬ 
able to the Irish clergy. For some days he 
held the holanco of parties in his hand, and 
the eventual settlement was in a great degree 
due to his patience and good sense, and to the 
confidence which he inspired on both sides 
of the house. 

On 18 Nov. 1869 he was struck down by 
a cataleptic seizure, the result of overwork 
and anxiety. As soon as he recovered he 
petitioned the government to he allowed the 
eervices of a suffragan-bishw. Becourse was 
had to an unrepealed act of Henry YHI, and 
on 26 March 1870 he consecrated his first 
chaplain and former Biigby pupil, Edward 
Parry (1830-1800) [q. v.J, to the titular see 
of Dover, With Parry's aid he got through 
the year 1870, and, having passed the winter 
at San Bemo, he returned to hie post in fvdl 
vigour in the spring of 1871. 

It was a time of someferment in ecclesias¬ 
tical matters. Abroad the Vatican council 
had resulted in the formation of the old 
catholic body in Germany and Switzerland, 
and the secession of Fhre Hyacinthe and 
others in TVance. Though refuemg to make 
any pronouncement at me time, the aich- 
bisbop later on gave effectual aid to the work 
of Pere Hyacinthe, and invited the old 
catholic bishops, Beinkeus and Herzog, to 
Addington. 

The T^ort of the ritnal commission in 
1870 led to several acts of parliament, in 
each of whi<^ Tait took part by advice and 
action. In dealing with the Athanasian 
creed the ritual commission had recommended 
an explanatory rubric, but the archbishop 
wished that the creed, while remaining like 
the articles in the piayen-hook, should not 
he used in the public services; and declaied 
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in convocation that neither he nor any of 
those present accepted the creed in its literal 
sense. A long controversy ensued, which 
was terminated abruptly by the threat of 
Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon to withdraw from 
the ministry of the church if the damnatory 
clauses were omitted or if, after the example 
set in America and in Ireland, the creed were 
placed in an appendix, After a great meeting 
of bishops and clergy at Lambeth in Decem¬ 
ber 1872, a synodid declaration was adopted 
stating that the creed did not make any 
addition to the doctrine contained in scrip¬ 
ture, and that its warnings were to be taken 
in a general sense, like similar passages in 
holy writ. 

Jji reference to ritual questions, which 
continued to be pressed on his notice, Tait 
took a tolerant position, and concurred with 
Archbishop Thomson in replying to a peti¬ 
tion presented to them by Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury on 3 May 1873, that they were will¬ 
ing to enforce the law when the offence was 
clear, but not on every trivial complaint. In 
1869 a resolution had been passed by convo¬ 
cation in favour of legislation ‘for facilitat¬ 
ing, expediting, and cheapening procoedinga 
for enforcing clergy discipline.’ Thus the 
ground was prepared for the Public Wor¬ 
ship Regulation Act of 1874, The original 
draft of this measure, as agreed to by the 
whole episcopate, aimed at the revival of the 
^rum dmnestiaum of the bishop, and at giv¬ 
ing legal effect to the sentence m the premce 
to the prayer-book which requires those who 
doubt about the ‘ use and practice ’ of its 
directions to resort to the bishop, who is to 
‘take order’ for the resolution of these 
doubts. Legal and constitutional difficul¬ 
ties, however, presented themselves, and 
Tait found it impossible to carry through the 
original design. There was a demand out of 
doors for legislation of a more stringent 
character; the bill was considerably modi- 
ffed; and finally in the committee stage in 
the House of Lords clauses were inserted by 
Lord Shaftesbury providing for the deter¬ 
mination of cases a single court, the judge 
of which should be appointed by the two 
archbishops with the consent of the crown. 
These amendments were supported by the 
representatives of the church party, only 
two bishops voting against them. It was 
impossible for the archbishop to go back 
without losing all control over the measure. 
He therefore accepted the changes under 
protest, but obtamed the insertion of a 
clause giving the bishop an absolute veto 
upon all proceedings under the act. The 
feeling of the country was strongly in favour 
of the measure, and the archbishop became 


the object of popular ovations on ae\™i 
public occasions. ^ 

Many results followed the passing of th 
biE through parliament on S Aug. 1971 
I^e bishops in 1876 issued a pMtortis^ 

The archbishop, in a long pamphlet aSheTsti 
to Mr. Carter of Olewer, described the actnul 
relation of the church system to the goTeti. 
ment and the regular process of legislation' 
In the ritual cases brought before him b 
adopted the plan of holding a personal mt«. 
view with the accused clergyman) in oida 
to see whether it was desirable for him to 
place his veto on the proceedings. He mam- 
tained to the last that, though the act \ras 
quite different from what he had intend 
yet, if only some other mode for enforoiagit 
oould be devised, it was a just and beneflml 
measure. 

The archbishop’s remaining years tren 
passed in comparative peace. The second 
Lambeth conference passed quietly in 1878, 
The question of ritualism was fully discussed, 
and a petition from Pere Hyacinlhe im 
favourably entertained. In 1880 the bi^ 
question was solved. 11 had been long befom 
toe country, and Tait had oonsistentfy.amii 
much obloquy, advocated the rights of son- 
conformists to hurinl with their own sarrice 
in the chiu-chyards. He used all hie influence 
to give the bill a form which rendered it a 
measure of reUef to the consciences of Idie 
clergy. At the time they generally viewed 
it with dielihe and approueneion, and many 
strongly opposed the archbishop's couiae. 
But in no case were his courage andforesigU 
more signally vindicated. Hardly any of the 
predicted evils occurred. 

Two royal commissions were issued in 
1880, both due to Tait’s initiation—the 
cathedrals commission and the ecclesiastical 
courts oommiesion—and in the deliberations 
of both he took a prominent part. He had 
iven, as far back as 1866, in the ‘Edin- 
urgh Review’ his opinions as to the way 
in which cathedrals could be made useful in 
the general church system, and ho hoped 
that his plans might now be carried into 
ofiect. By the commission on ecclesiastical 
courts he hoped that the simpEfloatiou of 
proceedings in dispatod cases, which had 
been very portiaUy realisod by the Public 
AVorship Act, might be effected. The work 
of these oommiasionB was Us main publio 
occupation in his two remaining years. Tbeii 
sittings were constant, and he attended nearly 
aU of them, the reports being drawn up, tb 
one just before, the other just after, bii 
death. 

The great objects of the pastoral ministry 
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beo^e dearer to Tait than ever in hia last 
years. He preached constantly, and, since 
miting became more difficult to him, he re¬ 
verted to the method of extempore addi-ess. 
He prayed constantly with his household 
and his children, together or separately, and 
gave short expositions in the chapel, and as 
the end approached he sought for interviews 
^th his old Mends, wishing to leave with 
each some message of help or encourage- 
ment. 

In the spring of 1882, by his physician’s 
order, he visited the Hiviera, and on h|a 
return at the end of April recommenced his 
regular work. But he suflered from sleep¬ 
lessness, sickness, and nervous weakness. 
The question of resignation was often before 
him, but he was encom-aged by medical 
advice to continue, only doing what was 
absolutely necessary. His last speech in the 
House of Lords was on 9 July, on the Duke 
of Argyll’s oaths hill. At the end of that 
month he finally left Lambeth for Addington. 
The end came on Advent Sunday, 1 Dec., 
his wife having died on Advent Sunday four 
years before. He was buried aimpty at 
Addington, the ofier of a funeral in West¬ 
minster Abbey being declined by the family 
with the queen’s consent. Memorials of him 
were erected in the chapels of Balliol College 
and of Bughy, at St. Haul’s, and in Cnnter- 
bmy Cathedral. The recumbent figure by 
Sir John Edgar Boehm on the cenotaph at 
Oanterhuiy, in the north-eastern transept, 
the portrait by George Bichmond at Lam¬ 
beth Palace (a replica of which is in Balliol 
College Hall), the portrait by S. Hodges 
which belonged to the Baroness Burdett- 
Ooutts, and the bust by Boehm in the Na¬ 
tional Portrait Gallery worthily represent 
his noble and dignified personality. 

Tait was of a strong build, and six feet in 
height. His grey eyes were clear and pene¬ 
trating, the brow strong and large, the jaw 
massive, the features not very marked out 
mutable in tbeir aspect, and growi^ under 
emotion to a fine expressiveness. The hair 
was worn long and parted in the middle, 
without whiskers or heard. He was active 
and fond of riding, and took great pleasure 
in foreign travel. His constitution was 
strong, and oapable of hard and sustained 
work. His bearing was stately, hut his con¬ 
versation was enlivened by humour. He 
was a great and miscellaneous reader, and 
had the taste for art and literature and the 
respect for scientific knowled^ belonging to 
men of the highest culture. His iniiOiest in 
political life, both at home and abroad, was 
very keen. He was a whig, not hereditoriW, 
but by early conviction. As a speaker he 


was forcible and at times very eloquent; 
his voice was sing ulorly sonorous and impres¬ 
sive ; and he produced conviction not so 
much by the rhetorical temperament as by 
the gravity and good sense of his argiuuent. 

The infiuence exerted by Tait was that of 
a churchman of great statesmanlike ability. 
No archbishop probably since the Beforma- 
tion has had so much weight in parliament 
or in the country generally. His efforts 
were directed not primarily to enhance the 
power of the clergy, but to build up a just 
and God-fearing nation. For this purpose he 
endeavoured to expand the church system, 
giving it breadth as well as intensity. His 
administration of the archbishopric of Oan- 
terhury greatly increased its importance, and 
converted the office from that of a primate 
of England to something like a patriarchate 
of the whole Anglican communion, 

Tait married, at Elmdon, Warwickshire, 
on 22 June 1843, Catherine (1819-1878), 
daughter of William Spooner, archdeacon of 
OoveEti’iy and rector of Elmdon, near Eugby. 
Mrs. Toit’s force of character and sympathy 
strengthened every part of her husband^ 
work; her beauty and her social power made 
his home attractive. She had a great capacity 
for husiness, especially for accounts: on one 
occasion she set to rights the complicated 
finance of Bugby school. She entered keenly 
into the difficult problems of his work as a 
bishop, tempering, though not deflecting, his 
judgment; whilelier deep piety, simple tastes, 
love of literature, and care for the poor, made 
the home of the prelate akin to that of all 
classes of his clergy. 

Of the archbishop’s nine children, four sur¬ 
vived infancy. The only Burviving son, 
Craufui’d, who graduated M.A, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1874, was curate of 
Saltwood,]leul, 1874^6, and died, before his 
father, 29 May 1878. Of the three surviving 
daughters, the second, Edith Murdoch, mar¬ 
ried the Bev. Bandall T. Davidson (ofteiy 
wards archbishop of Canterbury), 

[A full life of Tait by his son-in-law, the 
Bight Bev. Bandall T. Davidson, and the Bev. 
Canon Benham, was published in 1891 (2 vols.) 
An account of the axohbishop’s wife and sou— 
Memoirs of Catherine and Orauftnd Tait—was 
issued by Canon Benham in 1879. The present 
writer's personal recollections have supplied 
some details for the article.] W, E. F, 

TAIT, JAMBS HALDANE (1771- 
1846), reox-admiral, sou of William Tait of 
Glasgow and his wife Margaret, sister of 
Adam (afterwards Viscount) Duncan [q. v.], 
was horn in 1771, and entered the navy in 
April 1783 on board the Edgar, then com¬ 
manded by hia uncle, with whom he served 
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also in the Ganges, guardship at FoTtsmouth. 
In 1767 he went into the service of the East 
India Company, in which he seems to have 
remained six years, with the exception of a 
couple of months during the Spanish arma¬ 
ment in the autumn of 17Q0, when he was a 
midshipman of the Defence with the Hon. 
George Murray [see Pbhbosb, Sie OnABLUs 
Vibicombb]. In October 1793 he joined the 
Duke, then carrying Murray’s broad pennant, 
was with him again in the Glory in the 
Channel, and in the Besolution on the coast 
of North America. After serving again on 
the home station he was promoted on 6 July 
1706 to be a lieutenant of the Cleopatra 
&igate on the North American station, in 
wMch ho returned to England a few months 
later. Through 1797 the Cleopatra was em¬ 
ployed in active and successful cruising; and 
m November 1797 Tait was moved to the 
Venerable, his imcle’s flagship, in the North 
Sea. In January 1709 ho was appointed to 
the command of‘the Jane (hired lugger) for 
service in the North Sea, where, during the 
next twenty months, he captured no less 
than fifty-six French and Dutch vessels, and, 
for the protection thus given to North British 
trade, was voted the freedom of Dundee, and 
was specially recommended to the admiralty 
by the magistrates and town council; as a 
consequence of this recommendation he was 
promoted to the raukof commander on 29April 
1802, Through 1803-4 he commanded the 
Volcano bomb, attached to the squadron in 
the Downs, under the orders of Lord Keith; 
and early in 1806 was sent out to the East 
Indies, wherehe was (mpoiuted acting captain 
of the Grampus of 60 guns. Ho was con¬ 
firmed in Ihe rank on 6 Sept. 1806, and in 
the following year was sent to the Cope of 
Good Hope, whence he returned to Eng¬ 
land, with convoy, in July 1809. In 1816 
he went out to the "West Indies in command 
of the Junon; was moved into the Pique in 
1816, and was invalided in 1817, He had 
no further service, but was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral on 23 Nov. 1841, and 
died on 7 Aug. 1846. 

[Service-book in the Public Becord OflSce; 
O'Byrne’sNav. Biogr. Diet.] J, K. Ii. 

TAIT, WILLIAM (1793-1804), pub¬ 
lisher, son of .Tames Tait, builder in Edin¬ 
burgh, was born there on 11 May 1793. 
After a short attendance at Edinburgh 
University, he was articled to a writer to 
the signet, but abandoned law and, with his 
brother Charles Bertram, opened a book¬ 
seller's shop in Edinburgh, and shortly 
afterwards commenced publishing. His 
chief publications were Brown’s ‘Philosophy 


of the Human Mind;’ Carlyle’s ‘Getmnn 
Romance; ’ the collected edition of 
ham’s works, and Tytler’s ‘History of gcrt! 
land.’ His chief enterprise as apubMej' 
however, was ‘ Tait’s Edinburgh Magaan.’ 
which appeared in April 1832, imd ^f,’. 
issued monthly until December 1864, 
was a literary and political mngasine itj 
radical politics being its special feature,’iiiijl 
giving it a considerable influence in Scofload 
whore it had for some time a larger oircalj! 
tion than any of its competitors. Itspopulmi}. 
was considerably enhanced when in 1884 it 
was reduced in price from half a crown to om 
shilling. At first Tait was editor, Wt from 
1834, when his magazine incorporated‘Join, 
stone’s,’ he had the literary co-operation of 
Mrs. Christian Isobol JohnstoneJ^, v.l, and 
his list of contributors included Do Qmneej 
Leigh Hunt, Miss Martinoau, John Stunt 
Mill, and politicians like Cobden and Bright, 
who agreed with the opinions of the 
magazine. 

Tait took a keen personal interest in both 
literature and polities, and wasawell-linowi 
figure in the social life of Edinburgh. In 
1633 he was elected 1 0 the first reformed tora 
council there, and in the same year was sent 
to gaol for four days flO Aug.) for rofnsingto 
pay church rates, wliioh were then raisiiig 
strong opposition in radical circles, Hu 
shop was a meeting-ground for most of the 
Edinburgh notables, ond Sir Waller Scott 
and Thomas Carlyle just missed being in¬ 
troduced to each other while there togothei 
by chance. According to Do Quinoey, Tilt 
was' a patrician gentleman of potential as¬ 
pect and distinctively conservative build,’ 

Ho retired from business in1848, and bought 
the estate of Prior Bank, near Melrose, wheia 
he died on 4 Oct, 1864. 

[Information supplied by his nephew, Mr, 
A. \V. Block; Bertram’s Some Memories of Bools, 
Authors, and Events; Bnrgon’s Memoir of F,l. 
Tytler; Masson's Edinburgh Sketches; Sootsmaa, 
eOot. 1864.) J.E.M. 

TALBOT, OATHEBINE (1721-1770), 
author, horn in May 1721, was the posthu¬ 
mous and only child of Ed ward Talbot, second 
sou of WilUom Talbot (1669 P-1730) [q.v.j, 
bishop of Durham, and his wife Mary {d, 
1784), doughter of George Martyn, preben- 
daryof Lincoln, Miss Talbot’s uncle, Ohailea 
Talbot [q.v.l, another son of the bishop, was 
lord chancellor. Her father, Edward, who 
was elected fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and appointed archdeacon of Berkshire in 
1717, died on 9 Deo. 1720. At the time of 
his death Catherine Benson, sister of Martin 
Benson [o. v.l, bishop of Gloucester, was re¬ 
siding at his house, and on her marriage to 
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ji'^Tnas Seeker [q. v.], a protdgi of Talbot, in 
1705 Mr^. Talbot and Catherine, -wbo were 

... 1?._-^1. _T_ __ 


tousetoltt till Seekers death m 1/bb. 

Catherine’s education was superintended 
by Seeker, She became learned in the Scrip¬ 
tures and an accomplished linguist. She also 
painted in watercolours and read widely. As 
a child her superior talent was recognised; 
Thomas Bundle [q.t.] (afterwards bishop of 
Derry) wrote to Mrs. Sandys in 1729, 'Every 
day little Kitty grows a more delightful girl 
,.. her understanding shoots up faster than 
iierperson’ (Kiohols, Illustrations of Litera¬ 
ture, i. 33). In February 1741 commenced 
her friendship with Elizabeth Carter [q. v.], 
which lasted during Miss Talbot’s life. The 
introduction was effected by "Wright, Miss 
Talbot’s tutor in astronomy. The two ladies 
carried on a lively and copious correspon¬ 
dence. 

As Seeker was successively rector of St. 
James’s, ’Weatmiuster, bisliop of Oxford, 
dean of St. Paul’s, and finally in 1768 arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Miss Talbot frequented 
the best society of her time. She knew 
among others Bishop Butler, Lord Lyttelton, 
"Wfiliam Pulteuey, earl of Bath, Mrs. Mont¬ 
agu, the Duchess of Somerset, with whom 
she often stayed at Percy Lodge, nnd Samuel 
Bichardson. The last discussed' Sir Charles 


606; Nichois, Literary Anecdotes, ix. 766- 
769). 

Mrs. Talbot put her daughter's manuscripts 
into Mrs. Carter’s hand, leaving their pu^ 
lication to her discretion. In 1770 ItErs. 
Carter published at her own risk and ex¬ 
pense Miss Talbot’s ‘ Beflections on the Seven 
Days of the Week,’ a work that was con¬ 
stantly reprinted. A tenth edition appeared 
in 1784, and the latest hears date 1801, The 
‘ Beflections'are on religious andmoral topics. 
Inl772 another book by Miss Talbot, 'Essays 
on Various Subjects,’was published. It con¬ 
tained essays, dialogues, prose pastorals, a 
fairy tale, imitations of Ossian, allegories, and 
a few original poems. Between 1772 and 
1819 several collected editions of her works 
appeared. Her familiar letters, however, ore 
better reading than her formal literary efforts. 
Her correspondence with Mrs. Carter, pub¬ 
lished in 1809, shows a keen interest in public 
affairs, some observation of men and man¬ 
ners, and a deep affection for her friends. 
Mackintosh oharacterised the correspondence 
as ‘not first-rate, hut it pleases me very much’ 
(Xife, ii. 34). 

[Elsrood’s Literary Ladies, i. 127-13; Pen¬ 
nington’s Life of Elizabeth Carter, pastim; A 
Senes of Letters between Mrs. E. Carter nnd 
Miss 0. Talbot from the Year 1741 to 1770, 
4 vols. 8vo, 1800; Q-ent. Mag. 1772 p. 257, 
1774 p. 378.] E. L. 


Grandison ’ withher and Mrs. Carter, adopted 
their suggestions, and sent them parts of the 
novel to read before publication. Mias Tal¬ 
bot visited Bichardson at North End, Ham¬ 
mersmith (of. Correspondmeo detween Mrs. 
Carter and Miss Talbot, i, 302 j Memoirs qf 
Misabeth Carter, i, 146). She also en- 
couragedMis. Carter to translate ‘Epictetus,’ 
and corresponded with her on the subject 
while the work was in progress. 

During the whole period of her residence 
with him Miss Talbot was Seeker’s almoner. 
Bel delicate health, prevented continuous 
work, but she wrote essays and detached 
pieces in a ‘ green book,’ constantly referred 
to by her ftiends. They were unable to per¬ 
suade her to publish her compositions. She 
contributed, however, one paper to Johnson’s 
‘Rambler’ (No. xxx., 30 Juno 1760). 

In 1760, accompanied by Mrs. Carter, she 
went to Bristol for her health. Seeker died 
in 1768, leaving to Mrs. Talbot and her 
daughter 13,0001. in the public funds. The 
ladies removed from Lambeth Palace to 
Lower Grosvenor Street. There Catherine 
died of cancer on 9 Jan. 1770 in her forty- 
ninth year ( Oent. Ma^, 1770, p. 47), Several 
poems were written m her praise (of. Bur-1 
ME, Memoirs of Sishqp Sxlmley, pp. 672-; 


TALBOT, CHABLES, twelfth Eael and 
only Dukh oe Shkuwsduet (1660-1718), 
was born on 24 July 1660, and was named 
after Charles II, being the &Bt of that sove¬ 
reign’s godchildren ofter the Bestoratlon 
(OoLLiirs). Ills paiunts were Francis, eleventh 
earl of Shrewsbury, and his notorious second 
wife, Anna Maria, daughter of Bobert, lord 
Brudenell, afterwards second earl of Car¬ 
digan. Her amour with George ViUiera, 
second duke of Buckingham [q. v.], which 
had begun six years previously (see memoirs 
qf Sir Johi ^re^xj, ed. Cartwright, 1876, 
p. 67), cost her husband his life. Ho died 
on 17 Jan. 1668 of a wound received in a 
duel with Buckingham, during which she 
was said, attired as a page, to have held the 
horse of herlover (see Geuikoex and Pefys). 
She continued for some time to live with 
Buckingham (of. Evelye, Diary, ed. Wheat- 
ley, ii. 271), but ofterwaida maixied George 
Eodney Bridges, and survived till 1702 (see 
"Wheauey’s note in hia edition of Bdpis’s 
Diary, vu. 284; portraits of her are in the 
National Portrait Gallery and at Goodwood; 
a third, as Minerva, was bought by Sir Bo¬ 
bert PeM at the Stowe sale ; ib.) 

The violent circumstances of hie father's 
death, together with the fiict that his younger 
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brother, Lord John Talbot, was killed in a 
duel with Henry, first duke of Grafton, on | 
2 Feb. 1086, when within a few dws of the 1 
completion of his twenty-first year (OoiLiNS), 
were not ineptly supposed to have contri¬ 
buted to the ‘ unaccountable fainthearted- | 
ness’ which characterised much of Shrews- 
bury’sordinaryeonduct(seeDartmouth’snota 
to Bububi’s Oum Time, v. 463). The later 
career of his mother, who is said to have been 
a pensioner of France, and who certainly took 
an active part in the jocobite intrigues m 
which he was himself believed to have been 
involved, indisputably exercised an influence 
upon his own course of action. 

Although brought up as a member of the 
church' of Eome, Shrewsbury was induced 
by the 'popish plot’ agitation to reconsider 
his position, if not his opinions. On 4 Mav 
1670 he signified his adherence to the church 
of England by attending the service at lin- 
coln’s Inn chapel conducted by TiUotson, 
then dean of Canterbury, Burnet (iii. 276) 
declares that his conversion was the result 
of ‘ a very critical and anxious inquiry into 
matters of controversy;’ and Shrewsbury’s 
anonymous biographer adds on elaborate 
statement as to the prolonged and circuitous 
conduct of this inquiry by meons of argu¬ 
ments ooUeoted by Slir ewsb ury’s grandfather, 
the Earl of Oardigan, from Homan catholic 
priests, and answers furnished by TiUotson. 
It is certain that the latter took a warm, 
interest in the young nobleman, to whom he 
shortly afterwards addressed a wise warning 
against an immoral connection in which he 
had become entangled (see Biiion, qf 
ArcKbUhop TiUotson, 2nd edit. 1763, pp. 60- 
68; of. MiOiijriA,T, chap, viii.) 

Already under Charles II Shrewsbury, who 
held the hereditary dignity of lord steword 
of Ireland, was appointed to the earliest of 
the numerous lord-lieutenancies of English 
counties conferred upon him in the course 
of his career, that of Stailordshice, and also 
became one of the king’s gentlemen of the 
bedchamber extraordinary (DoxIiB). At the 
coronation of James II he bore the sword 
curtona before the sovereign, and soon after¬ 
wards was appointed to a captaincy, and 
thence promoted to a colonelcy, of horse, 
which he appears to have retained till July 
1687. But in the earlier months of that year 
he had been in communication with Dylrvelt 
during his confidential mission to England, 
and his house had been a frequent place of 
meeting between the agent and the friends 
of the Prince of Orange (BuBiraT, iii. 181), to 
whom Shrewsbury wrote in May with pro¬ 
fessions of devotion. He was one of the 
seven who in June 1688 attached their 


ciphers to the letter of invitation to tb* 
prmce, and is said to have proposed tlie iV 
eognito shooting of Nottingham, who kj 
declined to join in the design (Dartmotith'i 
note ad ^nd. p. 279). Ilis TOole-heaitej 
co-operation in it was more surely attests! 
by his crossing towards the end of Auanst 
with Edward HusseU (afterwards M of 
Orford) [q. v.l to Holland, where he lad®j 
12,000i. mr the support of the prince in tk 
bank at Amsterdam, having mortgaged hj 
estates at home for 40,000i. (MiOivui 
from Memoirs, 1718). Shrewsbury is said 
to have taken a leading part in resisting tk 
proposal, made in the nonconformist intetfe!, 
that the prince’s forthcoming deckratKo 
should uphold the dispensing power (fluji. 
WET, iii. 309). In November he landed 
with the Prince of Orange in England. 

Shrewsbury took an active part in tk 
operations by which the Hevolution was ac¬ 
complished. He was one of those principally 
concerned in the formation of the association 
for the protection of the prince’s peieon, 
and in December entered Bristol as lepta- 
Bcnting his cause. Later in the same mcntli 
he was one of the throe noblemen appointed 
by the prince to convey to James H tin 
message drawn up by the peers at Windaoi 
After woitmg on him in his bodchamlxit at 
St. James's early in the morning of 18 Dec, 
they accompanied him on his departure as 
far as the waterside, where Shrewsbury » 
said to have done all in his power to sootk 
the unhappy kiim (Maoauiat). In tk 
debates of the Convention parliament k 
steadily supported the' simple and consistent’ 
proposals of the whigs, thereby more and 
more establishing himself in the oonfidenie 
of both William and Mary (Bubhui, E 
396, and of. ib. iv. 71). It was accordingly 
natural that on the formation of tbs ml 
administration of the now reign, after having 
been sworn of the privy oouncil (14 Feb. 
1689), he should have received the seals aa 
secretary of state for the northern province 
(9 March). He was then not more tben 
twenty-eight years of oge; but while bie 
youth appears to have elioited no unfavoia- 
able comment, except from the Spanish am¬ 
bassador, Don Pedto do Honquilfo, Shrme- 
bury soon betrayed tho uncertainty end 
self-distrust which, except when he irBS 
able to overcome it on one or two aritioel 
occasions, so fatally hampered his polifleel 
influence. In the debates on the bill of 
rights he seconded Burnet’s propos^ to 
add a clause absolving' from then* allemiuice 
the subjects of a popish prince or of ora 
who should marry a papist (BuBiTDir, iii. 
28); but some we^ Wore this (eorlj 
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in September) he Lad abeady begun to solicit 
the Img’s permission to retire from office, 
pleading 'the comfortless prospect of veryib- 
health for the future.’ On this occasion he 
iras prevailed upon by the king and his 
intermediary, Portland, to remain (Corre- 
/po}idence,-pp. 6-14). In December he ^owed 
his fldebty to the whigs by seeking to dis¬ 
suade the king from proroguing the Oon- 
Tention parliament ■with a view to its dis¬ 
solution. When, early in 1690, it had been 
dissolved and succeeded by a parliament 
where the tories preponderated, and showed 
themselves indisposed to accept, unless in a 
hopelessly mutilated form^ the abjuration 
bill warmly advocatod by him, his resolution 
to resign became fixed (B'cmiET, iv. 81). In 
spite of the king's repeated refusals to accept 
his resignation and Tillotson’s remon¬ 
strances, Shrewsbury sent back the seals 
by Portland on 3 June 1600, after having 
been dissuaded with difficulty 1w Burnet 
iiom making his way into the royal presence 
in order to speak his mind (i4. j cf. Corre- 
Bpandenee, pp. 16-17 and note; Correspon¬ 
dence, ^c. of Benry, Earl of Clarendon, 
1828, ii. 816; Meinoirs of Queen Mary, ed. 
Doebner, 1886). The answer to the ques¬ 
tion whether ‘temper’ or orders from St. 
Germains determined Shrewsbury’s re- 
Mguation depends on the general opinion to 
be formed of his conduct during the ensuing 
four years. 

Prom June 1690 to March 1694 Shre'ws- 
bury remained out of office, maintaining a 
general attitude of opposition to the 
measures of the tory ministers. On the 
arrival, however, of the news of the disaster 
ofBeachy Head (80 June 1690), he hastened 
from his retbement at Epsom to offer 
his services to Queen Mary, proposing to 
raise troops (Daibtmpli], iii. 87, 99), and 
declaring his readiness to take the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, should it be assignet 
to some great nobleman, with two ex 
erieuced seamen to advise him (Shrews 
ury to Caermorthen, lb, pp. 180-1; of 
MiOiUiiAt). In January 1698 he was om 
of the eleven peers who protested agains 
the renewal of the act for Bubjeotinj 
literary publications to the control 0 
a licenser. About the same time he cam 
forward as the mover of the triennia 
bill, to which, although almost unonimousl; 
favoured by the lords, the opposition of th' 
tories in the commons enoo-'iraged the kin< 
to refuse his assent (id, chap, xix.) But 
few months later misfortunes both by sei 
end land detenuined the king to throw him 
self once more upon the whigs; and on his 
Ntuin to England in November he took th" 


eals of secretary of state from Nottingham, 
nd personally offered them to Shrewsbury. 
?he interview, however, ended unsatis- 
actorily, and Shrewsbury withdrew to 
lyton,'hls seat in Oxfordshire, An effort 
o induce him to change his mind was now 
lade by Elizabeth Vilhers, the king’s mis- 
■ess, with the aid of a daughter of Hobert 
jundy [q, v.l the former governor of London- 
.erry, to whom Shrewsbury was attached. 
3ut, though their endeavours were seconded 
ly some of the whig leaders, it was not 
intil some months later, and after other 
vhig appointments had been mode, that 
Shrewsbury (4 March 1694) again accepted 
;he secretaryship of state (Correkpondence, 
<p. 19-30). 

His return to office has, however, like his 
irevious resignation, been thought to have 
aad a hidden reason. According to Macau- 
ay (chap, xix.) both these actions on his 
mrt were due to the change which had 
come over him with the dissolution of the 
Convention parliament, when his allegiance 
;o the new regime had nrst begun to waver. 
He now, it is said, entered into relations of 
the most coumromising character with the 
court of St. Germains j and it was by the 
direction of James II that in 1690 he re¬ 
signed his secretaryship of state. So it was 
stated in a memorial submitted by James to 
Louis XIV in November 1692, and included 
the ‘Nairne Papers,’ afterwards pub¬ 
lished in Maepherson’s ‘Original Papers' 
(i 485). Elsewhere in the same series of 
papers his name stands forth conspicuously 
in the so-called ‘ Melfort Instructions,’ which 
were conveyed by or through his mother, the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, to himself, Marl¬ 
borough, and Russell [see Deumjiosd, Jons, 
titular Dcsb op Melioet]. The chief pur- 

? ose of these ‘ instructions’ was to secure to 
tussell the command of the fleet, while 
Shrewsbury was to help to retard its sail¬ 
ing as long as possible {Original Papers, 
i. 466-7). His name was again prominent 
in a papr suppsed to date from the last 
uarter of 1693, and giving a list of King 
ames’s chief supporters at home {ib. p. 
469); and in Lloyd’s account, stated to have 
been delivered at Versailles on 1 May 1604, 
this agent professed to have been assured by 
the Countess of Bhrewsbury that her son 
had returned to office only wW he had been 
informed by King 'William that he had 
cognisance of Shrewsbury’s discourses con¬ 
cerning King James, and after having re- 
tired into the country with the desim of 

n ' ■ ’ ug the latter should he land in Eng- 
; this expectation had broken do'wn. 
But though he had thus again taken office 
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Under William as a measure of self-preserTa- 
tion, lie was said liy Lloyd to be even now 
prepared to serve James, and to do wliat 
was in Lis power to induce Russell to bring 
over tie fleet ( tb , pp. 481-2; [Clabke’sJ 
Zife of Jamea II, ii. 620-1; and Daibyiiple, 
iii. 2o4), It has, however, been contended 
that the ‘ Nairne Papers,’ on which the en¬ 
tire above set of statements rests, are not 
authentic, and that Lloyd’s report in par¬ 
ticular, if not a later forgery, was concocted 
at St. Germains by Melfort and Lloyd. Un¬ 
fortunately no external evidence has been 
adduced to support this theory, plausible in 
itself, beyond the assertion of the jacobite 
second Earl of Ailesbury that William HI 
permitted Shrewsbury, Morlborough, and 
Godolphin to correspond with Middleton at 
St. Germains so as to inspire a false confi¬ 
dence in James II and his advisers (see 
article by Colonel A. Parnell on ‘James 
Maepherson and the Naime Papers ’ in JE)ig~ 
lish Mistoneal lieuiew, vol. xii. April 1897). 

Immediately after Shrewsbury’s accep¬ 
tance of office he was made a K.G. 
(26 April), and created Marquis of Alton 
and Duke of Shrewsbuiy (30 April). He 
was now regarded as head oHhe administra¬ 
tion; and with William Ill’s departure in 
May for the continental campaign of 1694 
began a correspondence which lasted more 
or less continuously till his withdrawal from 
office in 1700. During the king’s absences 
from May to October 1696 and 1696 Shrews¬ 
bury was one of the lords justices appointed 
to conduct the government of the kingdom. 
Queen Mary had died in December 1601. 
Shrewsbury’s zeal in her service had unmis¬ 
takably been animated by the chivalrous 
sentiment which formed port of his curiously 
composite nature; but the assertion of the 
unscrupulous ‘Jack’ Howe, vice-ohomber- 
lain up to 1692, that she cherished a tender 
passion for Shrewsbury, ond that she would 
certain^ have married him had she out¬ 
lived Aiug William (see Dartmouth’s note 
to BuBNEr, T. 463), appears to be mere 
gossip, with perhaps a suspicion of malice 
(ef. Vor}-ey>ondence, pp. 218-19). 

Shrewsbury’s correspondence in 1094-6 
( ib . pp. 66 seq. and 189 seq.) is \evy largely 
occupied witfi the party pu^ose of uphold¬ 
ing Bussell’s management of his Mediter¬ 
ranean command; but in 1696 it shows Um 
to have taken a zealous and eflbetive part in 
the efforts made to raise the public credit 
and to obtaiu supplies by means of bank 
loans, although the hugest shore in the 
modicum of success whicffi attended them 
belongs to Godolphin. Yet in the middle 
of this year Shrewsbury was thoroughly 


alarmed by the discovery of the ao^sBlIfi 
‘ assassination plot; ’ the king frankly 
municated to him the charge of coniplie^ 
in Jacobite intrigues brought by one of 
conspirators. Sir John Fenwick, in order to 
save his life, against himself and Godolphin 
From this time onwards, vehemently pQ 
ing ill-health, he kept away from loadon 
and from the active exorcise of tke duti 
of his office (see Correspondence, pp. l4oqj;’ 
of. Dalbymple, iii. 268-61, and Bubbei 
309». Later, 3 Feb. 1699-1700, he prote! 
ted to Dochester, with a view to settling« 
Oornbury, that he had ‘no decent plate to 
live in; ’ see Clarendon Coirespondem u, 
346; many of his letters are dated ftoei 
Eyford in Gloucestershire, described by ilac. 
aulay os a small country scat in one of % 
wildest districts of the south of Ennlandj 
King William had readily accepted hia ei- 
planation of his dealings with Middleton 
though, if the theory noticed above veto 
correct, no explanation would have been ne¬ 
cessary. Fiesn charges wore brought against 
him in the aummer of 1690 by an infounoi 
named Matthew Smith (A. 1606) [q.v.],8nd| 
though he was cleared of thomhyoninquiiy 
In the House of Lords, ho could not bring 
himself to confront either his personal ot 
public responsibilities. Even after FemrieVa 
execution, in January 1607, he remamed 
in the oountry, and took no loading part in 
the negotiations preliminary to llie peace of 
ByswiSc, while resenting the king's reserve 
concerning them ( CorreapoTidmee, pp. 316 seg 
380-2). He continued to aek permission to 
resign his office, aud the king continued to 
press him to retain it {ib. pp. 171 seq.), ti 
finally the latter suggested as a via media 
that he should exchange the secretaryship of 
slate for the lord chamberlainship vacated 
by Sunderlond. lu October! 099 Shrewsbuij 
accepted the less lespouaihle post, witbont, 
however, abandoning his attitude of absten¬ 
tion. He was hereupon successively offered 
by the king the offices of lord treasurer and of 
lord-lieuteuant of Ireland, the latter, wbidi 
he was to bold togethor with the office of 
groom of the stole, being particularly pressed 
upon him. In fact he was allowedhisohoiceof 
any employment under the crown {ib, p. 182). 
But hie ill-health—he suiFered muon from 
blood-spitting, which he attributed to a M 
from ms horse—and his unwillingnoes to 
take an active part in public life continued; 
and on 20 June 1700 he wont out of office. 
The king, whose patience had boon unex¬ 
ampled, had in the end yielded to his solici* 
talions, and ho was at last free. Baring; a 
few months he lingered in England, seekuig 
in vain to bring about the harmony between 
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the Kttg and the whigs which it had been 
the object of his assuming oiiice to promote; 
for there is no proof of the assertion of the 
editor of the ‘ Vernon Papers ’ that in Oc¬ 
tober Shrewsbury had become thoroughly 
disgusted with the conduct of the whig 
party, and influenced the king in the direc¬ 
tion of tory changes {Letters illustratiue of 
the Seiffn of William III, iii. 142 n.) On 
23 Nov., in n parting interview with the 
king, he obtained his leave to go abroad. 
Travelling by Paris, where Louis XIV re¬ 
ceived him ‘tolerably civilly,' he reached 
Montpellier. The following summer he spent 
at Geneva, and in November 1701 he settled 
at Borne {Correspondence, pp. 186-6). 

In Borne Shrewsbuiy remained three 
years, refusiM to listen to any suggestion of 
a return to England or to public life. It 
was from Borne that, in June 1701, he wrote 
the often-quoted letter to Somers, in which 
he expressed his wonder ‘ how any man who 
has bread in England will be concerned 
with business of state. Had I a son, I 
would sooner bind him a cobbler than a 
courtier, and a hangman than a states¬ 
man ’ (liEOKV, History <f England, i. 68; 
Btanhope, Eeign (f Queen Anne,i). 22, from 
Eardwicke Collection, ii. 440 j of. (Joirespon- 
dencs, p. 683). On Queen Anne’s accession 
he was pressed by Marlborough and Godol- 
phin to accept the oiEce of master of the 
Was, but, although flattered by theprojiosal, 
declined it without hesitation {ib, pp. 034-6). 
His stay at Home was, however, shortened 
in consequence of rumours which had cir¬ 
culated in England of his having become a 
Boman catholic once more. Somers com¬ 
municated this report to him, and he thought 
it necessary to contradict it in a letter, soon 
afterwards published, to 'William Talbot 
[q. V.], bishop of Oxford, in which he ex¬ 
pressed his warm attachment to the church 
of England {ib. pp. 639^8). According 
to OolUns, Shrewsbury while at Borne hud 
not only refrained from attending a Boman 
catholic service, but had converted the Earl 
of Cardigan and his brother to protealautism. 
In 1706 Shrewsbury proceeded via Venice 
to Augsburg, where on 25 Aug. be, to tho 
disconcertmentofbisEnglish Mends, married 
Adelliida, daughter of the Marquis Falleotti 
of Bologna, who is said on the mother's side 
to have claimed descent from Bohert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester. She is stated to have 
abjured the faith of Borne before her marriage 
{Correspondence, p. 667). A cloud rests on 
her antecedents, possibly due to a prejudice 
from which ehe never contrived to escape; for 
she was certainly ignorant and flighty, and, 
according to insular notions, ill-bred, although 
TOi. xix. 


Dartmouth may have gone too far in de¬ 
scribing her as ‘ the constant plague of’ her 
husband’s ‘life, and the real cause of his 
death’ (note to Bubnui, v. 468). In tho 
latter half of Queen Anne’s reign she played 
a conspicuous part in English society, pro¬ 
voking, however, much ndioule by a sim¬ 
plicity which seems to have been not wholly 
unassumed (see Wentworth Papers, pp. 213, 
263), and some scandal by her Italian 
method of proclaiming her preferences {ib. 
p. 283). But her most signal social triumph 
dates from the beginning of the reign of 
George I, with whom she found so much 
favour that the town iU-naturedly said ‘ she 
rivalled Madame JOllmausack’ {ib. p. 439). 
To this period belongs the unflattering 
portrait of her in Lady Manr "Wortley- 
Montagu’s‘Town Eclogue' of ‘Eoxana, or 
tho Drawing Boom ’ (1716) (Letters and 
Works, ed. Wharneliffe, li. 434): 

So sunk her character, so lost her fame; 

ScdTco visited before your highness came. 

After the marriage Shrewsbury travelled 
from Augsburg to Erankfort, where he had 
an interview with Marlborough; but not- 
withstonding the hopes of the latter, Shrews¬ 
bury declined to bind himself either before 
or after his return to England, which took 
place in January 1707. His proxy, however, 
wus in Marlborough’s hands {Correspondence, 
p. 660); and he was not disinclmed in 1708 
to accept the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. 
Unfortunately the evidence of the family 
papers fails us from this period onwards; and 
in lieu of it little remains beyond Cover’s 
account of a statement made to him by Har¬ 
ley (Cose, Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, ch. Ixxxix.) According to this, 
Marlborough asked and obtained the assist¬ 
ance of Shrewsbury’s influence with Queen 
Anne agamst the overbearing whig junta; 
and when a reconciliation was effected be¬ 
tween them and Marlborough, Shrewsbury, 
wbobad entered into an understanding with 
Harley and St. John, adhered to it. The 
probability seems to be that, after seeking to 
ingratiate himself with both factions ( Went¬ 
worth Papers, p. 117), Shrewsbury, as usual 
timorous and sagacious at the same time, had 
been gradually gained over by the wiles of 
Harley, and became more and more estranged 
from the whigs while stiU remaining on 
friendly terms with Marlborough and Godol- 
phin (cf. HoBuni, v. 462). Thus he was 
really instrumental in bringings about the 
great political change of 1710. His vote in 
favour of Dr. Sacheverell (March) showed 
that he had at last definitively chosen his side, 
and shortly afterwards (April) the queen, 
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withoTit consulting Marlborough and Godol- talren placs, in the midst of which itM 
phin, took the lord chamberlain’s staff from been necessary to summon parliament ™ 
the Marquis of Hent and bestowed it upon order to obtain supplies. Shrewsbniy Jj.. 
Shrewsbury (Wtow, Tidgn <f Queen Anne, appointed the expectations of the totiamd 
ii. 189-90tcf.MiOHAEi.jJEnyftsoAeG’esc^w/i^e, catholics by celebrating the anniversatyof 
1890, p. 263; see also Wentworth Papers, the birth of William III with unnsnil 
p. 186, as to Eoohester's prediction ol the magnificence (it •wa8_ in connection within 
speedy collapse of the intriguers Harley and toast on this occasion that the bishop of 
^mewBbuijJ. Soon afterwards (January Cork pronounced drinldng to the dead toh 
1711) the Duchess of Shrewsbury was ap- a wicked custom savouring of popeiy), pj 
pointed a lady of the bedchamber. _ afterwai;ds exerted himself in the rii^nt i Bi 

Shrewsbury now entered fully into the of conciliation, and dissolved parliaaeiit 
plans of the tory ministry, and was one of after obtaining the required supplies (Wio’i 
the persons commissioned hy the queen ii. 47S-C). ' 

(August 1711) to enter into the preliminary In Jime Shrewsbury was in London, u 
negotiations with Mfinager with a view to personal attendance on the queen audTotioj 
the conclusion of peace with France. In against the schism bill (Wentworth Pap> 
these transactions he showed his usual vis- pp. 387-8). Various rumom‘s ran as to tho 
dilation (WyoN, ii. 318, citing Toiwy’s mirt played by him in the conflict hotwea 
M^moires), and it is curious to find that he Oxford and Dolingbroke; the circanstaocts 
had already taken steps to place himself on under which on July 30, two days before the 
a friendly footing with the elector of Han- queen's death, she placed the trsaooiert 
over (MAorHEBsoN, Original Papers, ii. staff in the hands of Shrewsbury, who Lid 
194-5). The queen’s refusal to allow him, been recommendedfor the office at a meetnij 
after the debate on the address in December of the council in which Argyll and Soiscv 
1711, to conduct her from the House of set had taken part, are doiailed elsewLeio 
Lords to her coach was thought to indicate [see Amsm, Qeeeit ob Gkbat BBmn ra 
that he and hie new tory friende had again iKEEAiro]. Ilia coitrageous acceptance of 
fallen in the rwal favour (Wxoir, ii 342, the responsibilUy thrust upon Inm on go 
from SwiBl’s Journal to Stella) ; hut the siipremdy critical on occasion made him for 
alarm proved unfounded. Shrewsbury was the moment the foremost man in the realm; 
expected to be named lord-lieutenant of Ire- and, as one of the lords justices appoioted 
land (Wentworth Papers, p. 243), hut in in accordance with the provisions of tie 
November 1712 he was prevailed upon to Regency Act, he had a prominent share m 
accept the embassy to France with a view the proceedings hy which the accession of 
to accelerating the oonclusion of peace. lie George I wasdnly aocomplislied. He ^oin4 
woa very courteously received by Louis XIV, how’evor, no desire to occupy a prominent 
who paid him the unusual compliment of position in the first administration of the 
proyioing him with a furnished mansion at new king, wliioh was formed with a rapifiilj 
Faris, the Hdtel de Soissons, and the duchess said not to have boon to Shrewsbury's taste, 
was much liked in France (a'i. pp. 308, 821). On 26 Sept, he accepted the office of groom 
But he declined talring part in the Utrecht of the stole and keeper of the privy puraa to 
negotiations, _ and it seems to have been a the king, and on 17 Oot., having previously 
prescient desire on his part for more satie- resigned the lord-lieutouanoy of Ireland aua 
factory terms as to commercial relationsthan thelord-trca8nrership,whichhehadcontimied 
were actually obtained from France which simultaneously to hoM, he accepted tiiflknd-' 
led to a coolness that ended in his recall chamherlainship. The duchess, who, ns 
([June 1713 j for Boliughroke’s very definite has been slated above, enjoyed exceptional 
instructions to Shrewsbury as to terms of favour at the court of Icing George, wsa 
peace, see Stahhopu’s Peign Queen Anne, gratified hy being mode a lady of the bed- 
p. _642). In September 1713 ha was ap- chamber to the Princess of Wales, 
pointed to the lord-lieutenanoy of Ireland, Shrewsbury was not included in the cabi- 
towards which he had for some time been net council, and in truth he would baia 
believed to incline ( Wentworth Papers, pp. been out of place there among the wbiga 
282,284),thoughint]ieopinionof Argyllsuoh from whom he had become estranged, bow< 
an appointment was a slight to Shrewsbury, ever true a friend he had proved liimBelf to 
* the only man whose word is to be relyed the protestant succession. In the debata 
on ’ («d. p. 356). At Dublin faction was at its on the address (April 1716) he was one of 
height, the Roman catholics siding with the those who objected to the allusion to tba 
tones, and the protestant dissenters with damage inflicted upon the reputation of 
the whigs; a succession of tumults had Great Britain hy tiie action of the late 
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ministry; but when tba news arrived of tlie 
outbreali of the rebellion of 1716_ (August) 
his voice was raised most loyally in support 
ofthe dynasty (^CHAT3L,i.468,608). Shortly 
ijefore this (My) he had resigned his office 
as lord chamberlain. His health seems gra¬ 
dually to have broken down; and when the 
asthma,to which he had become subject, was 
complicated by a fever, he succumbed. lie 
died on 1 Feb. 1717-18 at his seat, Isleworth 
m Middlesex. Shortly before his death he 
had declared himself before his household 
a member of the church of England, and 
had received the sacrament according to her 
ntes (Coixms). Ho left no iesue^ and on 
Ilia death the dukedom became extmct, and 
the earldom passed to his first cousin, Gilbert 
Talbot, thhteenth earl of Shrewsbury (1670- 
174S). His widow died 29 June 1726. 

In the career and character of Shiewsbuiy 
much that may at first sight seem paradoxi¬ 
cal admits of easy explanation. Of a mag¬ 
nanimous disposition and a generous temper, 
he on more wan one important occasion in 
his career, which also happened to he n de¬ 
cisive moment in the political affairs of ^e 
nation, acted on the impulses within him, 
thereby contributing very directly to great 
and beneficial results. Thus, when the grand 
style in which he bore himself and the rare 
charm of his manner are taken into ac¬ 
count, it is not surprising that he should 
have become, in Swift’s phrase, ‘ the favourite 
of the nation.’ On the other hand, a want of 
moral stability and a tendency to brooding 
combined with weak health to moke him 
repent at leisure, and to spend much of his 
mb in torturing himself eihont the conae- 
gnences of what he had done. He was never 
Ale wholly to identi^ himself with the 
wMgs, whUe his junction with the tories 
ended in brining them disaster. Ho was 
one of the chief movers in the revolution, 
and moved staunch in the moment of trial 
to the cause of the protestant succession; 
blit, as in the earlier part of his career, there 
cannot he any reasonable doubt that he en¬ 
deavoured by his intri^es with St. Ger¬ 
mains to secure himself a retreat in case of 
emergency. 

As to the personal attractions of Shrews- 
huiy there is a general consensus of testi¬ 
mony. 'William III called him ‘the king of 
hearts,’ and, according to Burnet, was fonder 
of him than of any other of his ministers. 
Swift speaks of him as the ‘finest gentle¬ 
man we have; ’ and it seems certain that 
his accomplishments and intelligence were 
in harmony with the graceful comtesy of 
hm bearing and the beauty of his person. 
This last was, however, marred by a blemish 


in one eye, which Lady Sunderland described 
as ‘ offensive to look upon’ (Sidney, Diary, 
i. 239), and which is mentioned by other 
contemporaries. His picture was pointed by 
both Lely and llneller; the former is at the 
Oharterhouse. 

[For Shrewsbury’s career ficom the revolu* 
tion to the dose of the century the chief autho¬ 
rity is the Private and Original Correspondence 
of Charles Talbot, Bnke of Snrewsbury, with 
King William, leaders of the Whig Party, &c., 
by Archdeacon Coxe, 1821 (it is here citod an 
‘Correspondence’} This collection isdudos a 
few of the letters addressed to Shrewsbury by 
James Vernon, secretary of state, and published 
under the title of 'Letters illustrative of the 
Beign of William III,’from 1696 to 1708, by 
the late C. P. E. James, 8 vols, 1841. An 
anonymous Life of Charles, Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury, was published in 1718, on which Collins 
appears to have largely founded his biographical 
sketch in \ol. iii. of the Peerage of England 
(5th edit. 1779). See also Boyle’s Official Ba¬ 
ronage, vol. ui. and G-. E. C[okayne]’s Complete 
Peerage.) A. W. W. 

TALBOT, CHARLES, BAEOir Tamot 
OP Hbnsol (1686-1737), lord chancellor, 
eldest son of William Talbot (1659P-17S0) 
[(j. V.], successively bishop of Oxford, Salis¬ 
bury, and Durham, by Catbarine, daughter 
of Richard King, alderman of London, was 
baptised at Ohippenbam on 21 Bee. 1686. 
He was educated at Eton and Oriel College, 
Oxford, whence he matriculated on 26 Morcdi 
1701-2. He graduated B. A. on 12 Oct. 1704, 
being elected fellow of All Souls’ the same 
year, and was created D.O.L. on 29 Aug. 
1736. He received the Lambeth degree of 
LL.B. on 26 AprE 1714, and_ about the 
same time was nominated by bis father to 
the chaucelloi'ship of the diocese of Oxford, 
which he retained until his elevation to the 
woolsack. Talbot was at first destined for 
the church, but, h^ the advice of Lord Cow- 
pei, exchanged divinity for law, and was 
admitted on 28 June 1707 a student at the 
Inner Temple, whereby special grace, before 
he had kept the fuU number of terms then 
required, he was called to the bar on 11 Feb. 
1710-11. He was elected bencher on 
6 May 1726, treasurer on 19 Hov. following, 
and Lent reader on 11 Feb. 1726-7. On 
SI Jan. 1718-19 he was admitted a member 
of Lmooln’s Inn, of which sodsty he was 
elected in 1726 bencher (11 May), treasurer 
^7 JuM, and master of the library (28 Nov.) 
On 31 May 1717 he was^pointed soheitor- 

f eneral to the Prince of Wwes. On 16 March 
719-1720 he was returned to parliament 
for Tregony, Cornwall; in the parliaments 
of 1722-7 and 1727-34'he represented Dur¬ 
ham. On the meeting of parhament, 9 Oct< 
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Yi’2‘2, lie supported tlie nomination of tlia 
prince’s favourite, Sir Spencer Compton 
(afterwards Earl of 'Wilmington) [q. v.], 
for the speakership of the House of Commons. 
In the last year of George I he was appointed 
solicitor-general, 23 April 1726, in which 
office ho was continuod on the accession of 
George II. He was thus associated with 
the attorney-general. Sir Philip Yorke ^after¬ 
wards lord wancellor Hardwioke), in the 
prosecution of the forger William Hales 
(9 Dec. 1728) and Thomas Bamhridge [q. v.], 
the iniquitous warden of the Fleet prison 
(22 hlay 1729) (cf. OHnssHTur, Sib Jonir, 
and IIo'tVEi.ii’s State Tnals, xvii. 161, 297). 
In parliament he justified the retention of 
the Hessian troops in British pay, 7 Feh. 
1728-9, and Walpole’s excise biU, 14 March 
1732-3. 

On 29 Nov. 1733, with a great reputation 
for legal learning and accomplishment, of 
which the recorded evidence is singularly 
scanty, he succeeded Lord King as lord 
chancellor, and was sworn of the privy 
council [see Kiira, Piteb, first Lobd Kins, 
and Yobeb, PiiHiIP, first Eabi, ob IIabu- 
wiorai]. Raised to the peerage as Baron 
Talbot of Ilensol, Glamorganshire, on 6 Dae. 
following, he took hie seat in the House of 
Lords on 17 Jan. 1733-4, and, after giving 
proof of high judicial capacity, died of heart 
disease at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
on 14 Feb. 1736-7. His remains wore in¬ 
terred (28 Feb.); without monument, in tho 
church of Barrington Magna, Gloucester¬ 
shire, in which parish his seat was situate. 

Talbot married, in tho summer of 1708, 
Cecil (d, 1720), daughter of Charles Ma¬ 
thew of Castell Menioh, Glamorganshire, 
and granddaughter and heiress of David 
Jenkins [q. v.] of Honsol. There ha built 
the palatial mansion in the Tudor style 
known as the Castle. He had issue live 
sons, of whom tbree survived him. He was 
succeeded in the title by his second son, 
William (1710-1782), who was steward of 
the royal household, and was created Earl 
Talbot on 19 March 1761; on his death in 
1782 the earldom became extinct and tho 
barony passed to his nephew, John Chetwynd 
Talbot, who was at tuo same time created 
first Earl Talbot of Ilensol, and was father 
of Sir Charles Chetwynd Talbot, second earl 
Talbot of Hensol [q. v.] 

Talbot was a patron of Bishops Bundle 
and Butler, the latter of whom dedicated to 
him the celebrated ‘Analogy,’ and of the 
’oet Thomson, whom he made travelling 
or to his eldest son and afterwards se- 
try of briefs. lie was extolled by his 
■nporories as a prodigy of wit and a 


paragon of virtue (cf. The Ci-aftmatCim 
1737 i Gent. Mat;. 1737, p. 1S4; Loti 
IIebvet, Memoirs, i. 279: the elabora* 
threnody by Thomson, Jlorhs, ed. Gilfiflu;? 
and Pope’s Epistle to Lord Sathunt k 
edit.) That his character and capacity \reB 
above the common level of keepers of t],, 
king’s conscience is undeniable. He was ai 
especial foe to professional chicane and tt, 
law's delays, and sought, perhaps rasblT to 
infuse a little reason into equity. Tili,); 
was painted by Biohardson and Vandal 
bank. The former portrait is in theNatioad 
Portrait Gallery; engravings of the lattw 
by Iloubraken are at the British Mnseaia 
'cf. Biboh, Heads of Illustrious Persm.m 
[06-7). 

His decrees are contained in Peers IVil. 
liams’s Reports and ‘ Cases in Equity duria’ 
the time of Lord Chancellor Talbot,’ ei 
Forrester, London, 1741, fol.; 2nd edit. W 
Williams, 1792, 8vo. ‘ 


i 


[The Honour of the Seals, or Momoita of th 
Noblo Family of Talbot, 17.37; Niclioks’a Gl., 
morganshiro, pp. 0, 121, 128; Foster’s Alumai 
Oxon.; Biogr. Brit.; Oollms’a Poornge, eJ. 
Brydges; Campbell’s Chancollora; Wolsby'sLiTe, 

ofEminent English Jiulgos; Inner TomplsBooU, 

G. E. l![ok.\yno]'B Oomploto Poenigo; Doyle'j 
Official Baronage; Hist. Rog. Fobruaw 1786-i; 
Harris’s Life of Lord Ohanocllor Hiirdvricte; 
Lords’ Journals, sxiv. 321; Lord Hervey's Man, 
i. 108, 447 et seq.; Nichols’s Lit. Auccd.iUS; 
Bigland’s Gloucestorshiro, i. 1.34 ; Pari. Hut. 
TOl. viii-ix.; Lady .Sundon’s Memoirs, ii, 218, 
282; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App p. 60'; 
Coxe’s Momoirs of Sir Robert'Wnlpolo, iii.303; 
Add. MS. <82680, f. 04; Haydn's Book of Dig. 
nitiob, cd. Ockorhy.] J, M, B. 


TALBOT, Sib CHARLES OHET. 
W^YND, second Eabi. Taeboi ob Hexsoi 
(1777-1840), born on 26 April 1777, was tb 
elder son of John Chetwynd Talbot, first eatl 
(1760-1703), by his wife Charlotte (d. 1804), 
daughter of 'Wills Hill, first marquis of 
Downshiro fq. v.] Charles Talbot Tq.v.], 
lord chancellor, was his groat-grandfather, 
Charles succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father on 19 May 1793. He matrica* 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 11 Oct, 
1794, and was created M, A. on 23 J une 179". 
After leaving Oxford he joined Lord "Whit¬ 
worth’s embassy in Russia as a volontair 
attache, and formed a lasting friendship with 
his chief. Returning to England about 1800, 
he devoted himself to tho improvement 01 
his estates and to the general promotion of 
agriculture in England. In 1803 he took an 
active part in organising a volunteer foroein 
Staffordshire to oppose the invasion of Eng¬ 
land oontemplatedby Napoleon. In August 
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1813 ha ■«‘as sworn lord-lieutenant of the 
county, and continued to hold the office till 
Ids death. On 9 Oct. 1817 he was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Sir Robert Peel 
acting as Irish secretary until 1818. During 
his term of office he rendered considerable 
services to the a^icultiu'e of the country, 
in recognition of which he was presented 
with the freedom of Drogheda. In 1831, 
during his viceroyalty, George IV visited Ire¬ 
land, and on that occasion he was created a 
knight of the order of St. Patriolt. Though 
he steadily opposed catholic emancipation, 
O'Connell gave him credit for impartiality, 
and Lord Oloncurry spoke of him as ‘an 
honourable high-minded gentleman.’ The 
discontent in Ireland, however, continued to 
grow during his administration, and in De¬ 
cember 1823 he was somewhat ungraciously 
superseded by the Marquis ‘Wellemey. 

In 1889 Talbot received in recognition 
of his services as lord-lieutenant of Staf¬ 
fordshire a testimonial amounting to 1,4001, 
which he devoted to the endowment of a 
new ehureh at Salt. He was one of the 
3rst peers to support Sir Robert Peel’s plan 
for the extinction of the duties on foreign 
com, and on 12 Deo. 1844, through that 
minister’s influence, he was elected a knight 
of the Garter. Talbot died at Ingestre 
Hall, Staffordsbire, on 10 Jan. 1849, and 
was buried in Ingestre church on 20 Jan. 
He married, on 38 Aug. 1800, Prances 
Thomasine (d. 1819), eldest daughter of 
Charles Lambert of Beau Parc in Meath. 
^ her ha had ten sous and two daughters. 
He was succeeded as third Earl Talbot by 
his second son, Henry John Ohetwynd, who 
on 10 Aug. 1860 succeeded his distant cousin, 
Bertram Arthur Talbot, as eighteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury. A portrait of the second 
Earl Talbot, painted by John Bostock and 
enwaved by John Charles Bromley, was 
jiuhlished by J. Shepherd at Newcastle in 

[Times, 12 Jan, 1840; Gent. Mag, 1840, i. 
318-16; Parker’s Sir Robert Peel, 1801, i. 288, 
388; Mr, Gregory's Letter Box, 1808, imseim; 
Simms’s Bibliotheca Staflbrdiensis, 1804,p. 446; 
0.E. C[okoyne]’s Complete Peerage; Foster’s 
Alemni Oxen. 1716-1886; Doyle’s Official Ba¬ 
ronage, iii. 607.] B- 1. C. 

TALBOT, EDWARD (1666-1696), al¬ 
chemist. [See EliiLijiT.] 

TALBOT, ELIZABETH, Coottess ov 
Shrewsbuby (1618-1608). Imown as ‘ Bess 
of Hardwick,’born in 1618, was the fourth 
daughter and coheiress of John Hardwick 
(d, 24 Jan. 1627) of Haidwidr, Derbyshbe, 
the sixth squire of the name who possessed 


the estate. Her mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Leake of Hasland in 
the same county. 

The ‘ beautiful and discreet ’ Elizabeth was 
married at fourteen years of age to Robert 
Barlow of Barlow, near Dronfield, son and 
heir of Arthur Barlow by a sister of Sir 
John Chaworth of Wyverton, The name is 
often given as Barley of Barley, by which 
it is probable that the pronunciation is in¬ 
dicated. The bridegroom also was very 
young, and died soon after the marriage, on 
2 Eeb. loSS, but his large estate was settled 
upon his widow and her heirs. She re¬ 
mained a widow until 1649, when on 20 Aug. 
at Bradgate in Leicestershire, a seat of the 
Marquis of Dorset, she became the third 
wife of Sir William Cavendish (1605 P-1667) 
[q. V.] According to a manuscript memo¬ 
randum in Cavendish’s own hand (JSdi'l. MS, 
1154, f. 28) the marriage was celebrated ‘ at 
2 of the dock after midnight.’ Sir Wil¬ 
liam had so great an aflection for his third 
wife that ' on her desho he sold his estate 
in the southern parts of England to purchase- 
lands in Derbyshu-e where her kindred lived.’ 
From some of her relatives he purchased the 
estate of Ohataworth, and began there the- 
noble manor-house which, upon his death 
(26 Oct. 1667), he left his widow to finish. 
By her second husband alone bad Bess of 
Hardwick any issue; of these, six arrived. 
at maturity, tlu-ee sons and three daughters, 
and two of the sons aftbrd a noteworthy 
example of two brothers founding two seve¬ 
ral dukedoms, those of Devonshire and New¬ 
castle (for the detaHs respecting her issue, 
see OiVEBDiSH, Sib Wibeiam ; and cf. Con- 
EINS, Si'et. Coiiections of the ihble Families 
qf Cavendish, 1762). I 

Lady Cavendish took to her third husband 
Sir Williom St. Loe (variously spelt St, Lo • 
ond St. Lowe) of Tormarton, Gloucestershire, 
a gentleman of an ancient knightly family 
in Somerset, who was captain of the guard 
to Qneen Elizabeth. He was the possessor 
of' divers fair lordships in Gloucestershire, 
which in articles of marriage she took care- 
should he settled on her and her own heirs,, 
in default of issue by him.’ When not ini 
attendance at court, St. Loe resided at Chats- 
worth. His wiffi obtained unbounded influ¬ 
ence over him, and his family charged her, 
not without reason, with making an improper 
use of her influence. It is certain that upon 
his death 'she lived to enjoy his whole estote, 
excluding his former daughters and brothers.’ 

In this third widowhood, says Bishop 
White Eennett, 'she had not survived her 
charms of wit and beauty, by which she 
captivated the then greatest subject of the 
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realm, GeorgejTalbot, sixtli] Earl of Shiwa- dicil to hov grandmother's -ndll. Sbawsb^ 
bury [q. v.], whom she brought to terms of was relieved of his charge of the Scottil 
the greatest honour and advantage to herself queen in 1684^ not before he had beentauuM 
and children; for he not only yielded to a by his wife with mahing love to his oapths 
fionsiderahle jointure, but to an union of Fuller records that at court upon one occt. 
families, by taking Mary_ [Cavendisb], her sion, when tho_ queen demanded ho^f tL 

youngest daughter, to wife of Gilbert [Tal- QueenofSootsdid,theoountesssaid,‘Madiui 

hot], his [second] son, and afterwards his she cannot do ill while she is with myliJ 
heir; and giving the Lo^ Grace [Talhotl band, and I begin to grow jealous,they 
his youngest daughter, to Henry [Cavendish], so greet together.' It is most probable tk- 
her eldest son.’ ifiie double nuptials for which the countess simulated a jealousy which 
she thus stipulated before she would give did not feel in order to prejudice the geea 
her baud to Khrewsbury ware solemnised at against her husband ffor the animosity tk, 
Sheffield on 9 Peh. 1667-8, and it is probable displayed between 1680 and 1686,8eeTiiBoj 
that her own marriage took place shortly Geobsu, sixth Eabi oe Skkhwsbiibi). [ 
afterwards. The quean heartiljr apTOOved the mure genuine cause for conj ugal discord Tfit 
match, and it was 111 the following December the injurious ascondcnoy which the sail 
(1668) that she decided to condde to Shrews- allowed a female domestic, named Eleano; 
bury the custody of Mary Queen of Scots. JJritton, to obtain over him during his hta 
The countess assisted her liushand in the re- years (of. iKiS. 0858). Butthecounte), 
ception of Mary at Tutbury on 2 Fab. 1669. allowed no vexatious of this sort to interfae 
Five years later, in October 1674, while Mar- with the vigorous administration of her vat 

? :aret, countess ofLennox,andher son Charles estates, estimated as worth 00,0002. a yea 
the younger brother of Darnley) were on (in modern oun’eiiey). Her oxtraetdineiy 
their way from London to Scotland, the zeal as a builder was attributed, soys Wst 
Countess of Shrewsbury entertained them at pole, to a prediction that she shoidd not die 
Ilufford. During their five days’ sojourn a as long as she was building. In addition to 
match was rapidly arranged by the wily the fine Elizabethan mansion at Ohataworth 
hostess between young Charles and her (replacedby the weU-knownPalladioiiBtruii- 
daughter, Elizabeth Cavendish, and the pair tnre of the late seventeenth ceutiuy), ehe 
were aotnally married next month, much, to biult the seats of Oldcolcs, Worksop, end 
the indignation of the queen. Shrews- Bolsover, and, after the Earl of ShrewsWy'e 
bury, in an exculpatory letter to Burghley, death in 1690, she sot to work upon a new 
with more truth than gallantry, threw tne Hardwick Hall, within a few hundied 
blame exclusively upon his countess. ‘There yards ofthe ancient seat of her family, wMch 
are few noblemans sons in England,’ he remained standing. Cver the chimneypiece 
wrote, ‘ that she hath not praid me to dele in the dining-room are still to he seen Iin 
ibrre at one tyme or other; eo I did for my arms and initials dated 1607 (the year ofthe 
lord Butland, with my lord Sussex, for my completion of the work); while the letteie 
lord Wharton, and sundry others; and now ‘E.S.’appear in moat of the rooms withtk 
this comes unlooked for without thankes to triple badge of Shrewsbury, Cavendish, and 
me’ (otHowABD, GoUeatim <(f Letters, 1763, Hardwick (cf. Asitiquarj/, 10 Miay 1878). 
pp. 236-7; Cotton MS. Oaligida, C. iv. f. 262). At Hardwick ehe spent the days of het 
In order to cool this ambition, Elizabeth sent fourth widowhood in ^imdant wealth rad 
the countess to the Tower after Christmas, splendour, feared by many, and courted by a 
but she was allowed to join her husband numeroustrainofchUdrun,gi‘andchildren,and 
three months later. In 1676 her daughter great-grandchildren. She was very iU ia 
became mother of Arabella, afterwards | April ] 606, when her granddaughter Aia- 
well known os Arabella Stuart [see &.viA- bella ventured down to Hardwick to see het, 
BnmA]. Early in 1682, upon the death of armed with a letter from the king, on the 
her daughter, Elizabeth Stuart, the countess strength of which ‘Bess grudgingly bestoved 
wroteseverid letters on behalf of her orphaned a g^ld cup and throe hundred guineas ’ upon 
granddaughter ^'ahella to Burghley and her formqr fiivourite (Miss Oooseb, Xjfa (\f 
Walsingham, being specially anxious to got Arabella, ii. 48). ‘A woman of maeou- 
]ier maintenance raised from 2002. to 6002. line understanding and conduct,’ conolodes 
a year. She was at first geuvduely attached Lodge; ' proud, furious, sedfish, anduiiM- 
to_ her ffl'andchild, hut ^e had oomplotely ing, she was a builder, a buyer and seller of 
alienated her by her tyranny before March estates, a moneylender, a farmer, and amei* 
1603, when Arabella was removed from chant of lead, coals, and timber; when &■ 
Hardwick to the core of Henry Grey, sixth engaged from these employments she in- 
eorl of Kent, and was disinherited by a 00 - trigued alternately with Elizabeth and Miiiy, 
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always to the prejudice and terror of her 
hasband,’ She lived to a great age, im- 
menselyiioh, continually flatteredhut seldom 
deceived, and ^ed (‘in a hard frost while her 
builders could not work’) on 13 Peh. 1607- 
1008 at her seat of Hardwick. She was 
buried in the Cavendish mausoleum in the 
south aisle of AE Hallows (All Saints) 
Church, Derby, where is a splendid mural 
monument to her memory. This ‘she took 
good care to erect in her own lifetime.’ In a 
recess in the lower part is the figmre of the 
countess, with her head reclined on a cushion 
and her hands uplifted in the attitude of 
piayer (Simpson, JEat. of Berhy, i. 840). 
The long Latin inscription to the eifect that 
she ‘ circa annum mtatis sum hcxxvii. flnivit,’ 
would appear to be an understatement by 
at least two years. Her funeral sermon was 
preached by Tobie Matthew [q. v.], archbishop 
of York, who applied to her Solomon’s de¬ 
scription of a virtuous woman. Among her 
laterpanegyrists were the dramatistWilliam 
Sampson I Q^^v.] in his ‘ Virtus post Punera ’ 
(1630) and JSishop White Kennett. Horace 
■Walpole, in a verse epitaph written in his 
own hand upon the wide margin of the copy 
of Collins’s ‘Historical Oolleclious of the 
Noble Pamilies of Cavendish ’ in the British 
ITuseum Library (1337,1.6, p. 14), mentions 
how she was four times a widow and re¬ 
ceived from each husband ‘every shilling’ 
he possessed, and erected ‘ hre stately man¬ 
sions.’ The epitaph concludes: 

When Hardwicke's tow’rs shall bow y' hood, 

Kor masse be more in IVorksop said, 

When Bohover's fair frame shall tend 
like Oldcoates to its destined end, 

■When Cbatswortb knows no Oandish bounties, 

Let Fame forget this costly countess. 

By her will, dated 27 April 1601 (it is 
given in full in Collins’s Thatorical Account 
of the Cavendish Family, pp. 16-18), the 
dowager countess transmitted her three man¬ 
sions m Derbyshire—Chatswoith, Oldcotes, 
and Hardwick—to her second and favourite 
son, William Cavendish, who upon his elder 
brother’s early death inherited nearly all his 
fortune. Welbeok Abbey she bequeathed 
with other estates to her third son, Ohailee. 
The probate was dated 16 March 1807-8, and 
administration was granted to WUliam, lord 
CarendifJi, her scde executor. 

She endowed a hospital or almshouse at 
Derby, in Pull Street, for eight poor men 
and four poor women; hut another act of 
munificence which has been attributed to 
the old. countess, the erection of the second 
court of St. John’s College, Cambridge, really 
belongs to ho* daughter Mary, the wife of 
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Gilbert Talbot, seventh earl of Shrewsbury 

[q. V.] 

At Hardwick Hall aie two paintings of 
the ooimte’s. One represents her in early 
life in n olose-littmg black diess, with rich 
brown hair. The other (of which a copy is 
in the National Portrait Gallery) was painted 
by Cornelius Janssen [q, v.] -n'lien she was 
weU stricken in years, but sliU retained 
traces of beauty; the expression of coun¬ 
tenance is clearly indiootive of shrew dness, 
energy, and strength of purpose. 'Ihe second 
portrait was engraved by George Yertue. 

[G. E, G[Qkayue]'s Complete Peerage, s.v, 
'SareweburyColUna’s Peer-ige, ed.Brj'dges, i. 
310; White ilennett'a Memoirs of the C.iven- 
dUb Family, 1787; Ellis's Letters, 2ud eer. 
iii. fit) sq.; Lansdovme M8. 34 passim (wutain- 
ing several of the countess's letters); Hunter's 
Hallamsbire, ed. Gatty, pp, S3 sq.; Lodge’s 
lEustrations of British History, 1838, vol. 
i. pp. xxiz et pnssim; Mrs. Murray-Smith's 
life of Arabella Stuart, 1889, passim (vol. ii. 
contains several letters of 1008 from the countess 
to Cecil); Strickland's Gueens of England, iv. 
522-4; Simpeon's Hist, of Derby, 1826; Jewitt 
and Hall’s Stately Homes of England, 1874, pp. 
110 sq. (containing a detailed account of Hard¬ 
wick Hall and its foundress); Sanford and 
Townsend’s Governing Families of England, 
1865, i. 141 sq.; Lnbanoff’s Letters of Mary 
Stuart, ed. Turnbull, London, 1846.] I, 3. 

TALBOT, PEANOIS, fifth Exul of 
Sheuwbbuet (1600-1600), horn at Sheffield 
Castle in 1600, was second but eldest sur¬ 
viving son of GeorM Talbot, fourth earl of 
Shrewsbury [a.v.], by his first wife, Anne, 
daughter of WUliom, first baron Hastings 
(q. v.] From 1500 until bis father's deaSi 
m 1638 he was styled Lord Talbot. Ou 
17 July 1627 he was associated with his 
father in the chamberlainship of the ex¬ 
chequer, and subsequently in the steward¬ 
ship of many manors and castles; in 1632 
he was Maced ou the commission of the 
peace in Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and the 
Korth Biding of Yorkshire, and in Septem¬ 
ber of that year he accompanied Henry VIII 
on hia visit to Calais. On 17 Feb. 1532-3 
he was summoned to parliament as Baron 
Talbot, and on 1 June following he bore the 
queen’s sceptre at the coronation of Amie 
Boleya Cweioihbslbi, Ohron. L 20). He 
was again summoned to parliament on 
16 Jan. 1633-4, and in July sat as one of 
his peers on Lota Dacre’s trial. Throughout 
the autumn of1636 and 1637 he served with 
his father in suppressing the pilgrimage of 
grace (Gxikdnfb, Letters and Papers, vols. 
xi. and xii. passim). On26 July 1688 he suc¬ 
ceeded his iather as fifth Earl pf Shrewsbury. 
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The greater part of Shrewsbury’s life was 
spent on the Scottish borders; m 1643 he 
was serving under the Duke of Norfolk, and 
in Apiil 1644 he was pointed captain of 
the rear squadron of Hertfoid’s deot and 
commander of the rear-guard of his army 
[see SuYMOUE, Edwabd, first Dukh oe 
Somebset]. On 10 June he was named 
lieutenant-general of the north, in succes¬ 
sion to Hertford. He remained in com¬ 
mand on the borders until 1645, but the 
rout of the English at Ancrum Moor in 
February reflected discredit on him, ond 
Hertford again took command (see Hamil¬ 
ton FaperSi vol. ii. passim). On 17 May 
Shrewsbury was compensated for the loss of 
his command by being elected K.G. 

At the coronation of Edward YE, on 
20 Feb. 1646-7, Shrewsbury was n commis¬ 
sioner of claims, and in the following month 
he officiated at the memorial service for Fran- 
cisl (Corretp.Pol,do Odetde8elve,p. 63). On 
19 May he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Nottingham¬ 
shire. Hewasexcused attendanceon Somerset 
during the Pinkie campaign in September 
1647, but he was present at Edward Vi’s first 
parliament in the same year (November-De- 
cember),beingoneoftholorda’representative8 
at a conference between the two houses on a 
bill for r^ealing the treason and felony laws 
(Lords’ Journals, 16 Deo. 1647). In Juno 
1648 he was associated with Lord Grey de 
Wilton in the command on the borders; 
their chief exploit was the relief and fortiE- 
catiou of Haddington in September. Shrews¬ 
bury seems to have been hampered by his 
instructions, and the French ambassador 
reported, on no good evidence, that Somer¬ 
set had entrusted the command to Shrews¬ 
bury with the sinister object that he might 
ruin himself by the mistakes he made (Cor- 
resp, Pol. p. 429). He remained on the 
borders throughout the summer and autumn, 
but attended the parliament which sat from 
November 1648 to March 1648-9. He voted 
against the bill for re-establishing the force 
of marriage pre-contracts, and in January 
and February, when he first appears as a 
member of the privy council, he took, with 
Southampton and Sir Thomas Smith, the 
principal part in the proceedings against the 
lord high admiral, Thomas, lord Seymour of 
Sudeley [q. v.] _ In the following May Shrews¬ 
bury was appointed president of the council 
of the north, with instructions to enforce the 
Protector’s policy against enclosures (State 
Papers, Dom.Edw. n, vol.iii. No. 47). He 
was at court on 23 June, but was again in 
the north in August, when he was directed 


to send aid to Warwick in Norfolk. 
tember he was superseded by the Earl 
Rutland, and on 8 Oct. he joined the prim 
council in London and participated mS 
measures against Somerset. " 

In the winter of 1649-60 ShrewsbutyyM 
again president of the council of the north 
and he retained that position to the end of 
the reign. He wos not, however, apattism 
of Northumberland. No doubt, like Arundel 
and other nobles inclined to favour tte old 
religion, he sympathised with Somerget’sen. 
deavoure to modify Northumberland’s harsh 
measures against Roman catholics. In April 
1661 there ‘wos talk that my Lady Mary 
would go westward to therle of Shrewsbury’ 
(Acts P. C. ed. Dasent, iii. 204); aWttha 
same time it was reported that Im was 'm 
out of his office ’ and had joined a party of 
malcontents who would soon plunge thi> 
country into civil strife (Gal. State Puper* 
For. i. 370). On 26 Oct. he was required by 
the council to disclose what conversation hs 
had had with Richard Whalley [q. v.],who 
had intrigued for Somerset’s restoration to the 
protectorate. Oonsequenlly ho was not one 
of the peers salooted to try Somerset on IDce. 
1661. He acquiesced, however, in Northnm. 
berland’s rule, remaining lord president of the 
council of the north, and a frequent attend 
at the meetings of the privy council. He 
was appointed lord-lioutonant of Yortohua 
on 24 May 1663, signed the letters patent 
of 16 Jimo giving the crown to Lady Jane 
Groy, the letter of 13 July to Mary decla^ 
ing her a bastard, and that to Rich on 
10 July ordering him to disarm. Seoietly, 
however, he was abetting Arundel’s projeofe 
in Mary's favour, aud on 19 .July he wssona 
of the lords who proclaimed Mary queen is 
London, lie was reappointed privy coun¬ 
cillor on 10 Aug. and lord-prosident of tbs 
north on 1 Sept., and welcomed the reli^ua 
reaction of the reign. On 36 May 1666 be 
was appointed lieutenant of the order of tbe 
Garter. During 1667-8 he was in command 
of an army on the borders raised to resist 
tho Scottish invasion rendered probable by 
tho outbreak of war with Fi'anoe. 

Shrowsbury was again commissioner for 
claims at tho coronation of Elizabeth, and 
remained a privy councillor. He dissented, 
however, from the act of supremacy pn 
18 March 1668-9, and from the new service 
book on 18 April 1669, though on 36 Jnne 
following he was commissioned to hold a 
visitation in the province of York to enforce 
it. He "died at Sheffield Oastle on 21 Sept. 
1660, and was buried there in great state 
(PnoK, Desiderata Curiosa, vu, 17-21 i 
Huirriiii, Hallamshire, pp, 66-7). 
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“ Shrewsbury married, first, before 4 Deo. 
1628 Marj) daughter of Thomas, second 
lord’Dacre de Gillesknd; by her he had 
issue two sons—George Talbot, sixth earl of 
Shrewsbury [q. v.], and Thomas, -who died 
voung— and one daughter, Anne, who married, 
Jjjst,%hn, first baron Bray, and, secondly, 
Thomas, second baron 'Wharton. Shrews¬ 
bury married, secondly, before August 1658, 
Grace, daughter of Robert Shackerley of 
Little Longsdon, Derbyshire, and widow of 
Prancis Careless. By her, who died in 
August 1658, he had no issue; thereu|ion 
he Toinly sought the hand of Elizabeth, third 
■wife and widow of Sir Thomas Pope [q. v.] 
Their correspondence is among the unpub- 
hshed Talbot papers in the College of Arms. 

[Kuch of Shrewsbmy’a cotrespondonee is 
among the Tnlbot Papers in the College of 
Arms, from which many letters were printed in 
Lodge's Illustrations, toI. i.; see also Cat. 
Harlrian, Cotton. andLansd. MSS.; Letters and 
P.ipors of Henry'VlII; State P.ipars, Henry VIU; 
Hamilton Papera; Sadleir State Papers; Cab 
Hatfield MSS. rol. i.; Cal. Huthind MSS. rol. i.; 
Lords' Journals; Acts of the Pnry Council; 
Hamer's Pcedera; Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 
Addenda, Foreign, and Scottish Ser,; Maohyn's 
Diary, 'Wiiothesley's Chron., Citron, of Q,aeeu 
Jane, and Troubles connected isith the Prayer- 
book (Camd. Soc ); Lit Bemaius of Hdw. 'VI 
(Boxburghe Club); Oorrcsp. Pol. de Odet do 
Selro; Burnet's Hist. Beformation, ed. Pocock; 
Stiype's 'Works; Tytler, Lingard, and Proude'e 
Histories; Peerages by Collins, Burke, Doyle, 
and Q-. E. C[okByne].] A, P. P. 

TALBOT, GEORGE, fourth Eabl oe 
Shbewsiitoy and Eabl of Watbbfobd 
(1468-1538), horn at Shifnol, Shropshire, in 
1468, was son and heir of John Talbot, third 
earl of Shrewsbury (1448-1473), and grand¬ 
son of John Talbot, second earl of Surews- 
bury [q. v.] The father, born on 12 Dec. 
1448, succeeded as third earl on 10 July 
1460_, was knighted on 17 Feb. 14C0-1, and 
appointed chief justice of North Wales on 
11 wpl. 1471. On 6Feb. 1471-2 he was made 
special commissioner to treat with Scotland, 
and again on 16 May 1473. He died on 
28Junefollowing,havingmarriedRatherinc, 
fifth daughter of Humphry Stafibrd, first 
duke of Buckingham [q. v.] 

George succeeded to the peerage in 1473, 
when only fiwe years old, and was made a 
knight ofthe Bath on 18 April 1476. In Sep¬ 
tember 1484 he took part in the reception of 
the Scottish ambassadors. At the coronation 
of Henry 'VII on SO Oct. 1486 Shrewsbury 
bore the sword ‘curtana,’ a function ho also 
performed at the coronation of Henry VHI 
on 24 June 1600. On 7 Nor. 1486 he was 


granted license to enter on his inheritance 
without proving himself of age (Oampbeil, 
Materials, i. 160), and on 9 March 1486-2 he 
was appointed justice in eyre for various lord- 
ships on the 'Welsh marches. In May 1487 
he was made a captain in the army, and fought 
at the battle of Stoke on 16 June. lie was 
installed a knigbt of the Garter on 27 April 
1488, and on 23 Dec. following was made 
chief commissioner of musters in Stofford- 
ahiie. In 1480 he served on various com¬ 
missions of oyer and terminer, and in July 
1490 was appointed to the command of an 
army of eight thousand men, destined for 
the defence of Brittany against Charles VIIT 
of France (AsBioits, Mistoria, pp. 207,876). 
In October 1492 he aoeompani^ Henry'VII 
to Boulogne, and was present when the peace 
of Etaples was signed on 3 Nov. (G UEUirEK, 
Letters and Papers of Henry VII, p. 291). 
In 1494 he was serving at Calais (Kutlarul 
MSS. i. 16, 1C), and in November of that 
^ar took part in the ceremonies of Prince 
Henry’s creation as Duke of York. Various 
grants followed in 1495 (Doi'm). In De¬ 
cember 1608 be was appointed to meet the 
Flemish ambassadors at Deptford and con¬ 
duct them to couit (GAiSBiTDn, Letters and 
Papers of Henry^ VII, i. 870). 

On the accession of Henry ''I'ill 8hrew«- 
bury became lord steward of the household, 
privy councillor, and one of the chamberlains 
of the exchequer (Bhuweh, Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, i. 32). On 10 Nov, 
1611 he was appointed joint ambassador with 
the Earl of Surrey to JuUus II, with the 
object of concluding a 'holy league’ against 
France (t 6. L. 1966), and a year later he was 
sent on a similar mission lo Ferdmand of 
Arragon {ib. i. 3513). In 1513, after serving 
as commissioner of array in Derbyshire, Stal- 
fordshlro, and Shropshire, he was on 12 May 
appointed lieutenant-general of the first 
division of the army in France, and served 
throughout the siege of Therouenne [ib. i. 
3336,3760,4061,4120,4798). Inthe autumn 
of 1614 he was nominated joint ambassador 
to the Lateran council, but sickness appa¬ 
rently prevented his departure. In 1520 he 
was present at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, In 1622 Shrewsbury was appointed 
steward of the Duke of Buckinghanrs lauds, 
and in the same year he was placed in 
command of the English army sent to the 
Scottish borders against John Stewart, duke 
of Albany [q. v.] But bis health was bad 
and his conduct feeble, and he was soon 
superseded by the Earl of Surrey, lyhen the 
divorce question came on, Shrewsbury sup¬ 
ported it, and gave evidence at Catherines 
trial (his depositions are extant in Cotton, 
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MS. Vitelliun,"B-xii. ff. 70,98)j and he signed 
the letter to the pope urging him to grant the 
divorce. Ho also signed the articles against 
Wolsey in 1529, and entortained the cardinal 
at Sheffield Castle, on his way to London, 
after his arrest. It was there that IVolsey 
contracted the disease that proved fatal at 
Leicester Abbey. In 1633 Shrewsbury was 
again in command of an army on the Scottish 
borders. 

The dissolution of the monasteries brought 
Shrewsbury many grants; among them were 
’Wilton, Shrewsbury, Byldwas, ’Welbeclr, 
and Combermere Abbeys, and the priories 
of Tutburyand 'Wenlock. When the re¬ 
bellion in the north broke out in October 
l.'jSO, Shrewsbury promptly raised forces on 
his own authority, and ‘his courage and 
hdelity on this occasion perhaps saved Henry’s 
crown’ (FEOtruB, iii. 100). The spread of 
the rising was checked % his action, and 
time given for the royal levies to arrive. 
Shrewsbury served through 1686 and 1637 
under the Duke of Norfolk, aud next to the 
duke was mainly instrumental in the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt. Under an act of par¬ 
liament, 28 Henry YIII, he was considered, 
us an absentee, to have forfeited the earldom 
of AVaterford and his Irish ost ates. Ha died, 
aged 70, at his manor of Wingfleld, Derby¬ 
shire, on 26 July 1638, and was buried at 
Sheffield Castle (Vincent and oilier peerage 
historians assign his death to 1641). Ills 
win, dated 21 Aug. 1337, was proved on 
18 Jan. 1638-9. 

Shrewsbury married first, about 1488, 
Anne, daughter of AVilliam Hastings, first 
baron Hastings [g. v.l, by whom he had 
eleven children. The eldest son, Henry, died 
an infant, and the second, Francis Talbot, 
fifth earl of Shrewsbury, is separately no¬ 
ticed. He married, secondly, about 1512, 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Hichard Walden of Erith, Kent. By her, 
who died in July 1607, he had issue one 
daughter, Anne {d. 1688)^ who married as 
her second husband "William Herbert, first 
earl of Pembroke of the second creation [g.v.] 

[For fuller details of Shiewsbu^'s career see 
Letters and Papers of Henry "VIU, vols. i-xiii, 
which contain some two thousand refeieuces to 
him. Many letters from him are extant among 
the Cotton HS.8. in the Brit. Museum, and in 
the Talbot Papers which were presented to the 
College of Arms by Henry Howard, sixth duko 
of Norfolk. These papers were largely used by 
Lodge in his Illuetrations of British Hist, Soe 
also Campbell’s Materials for the Beign of 
Henry VII, Gairdner’s Lettops and Papers, 
Henry VH, and Andreas’s Historia (all in Bolls 
Sor.); Eymer’s Foedera; Bolls of Pari. vol. vi.j 


State Papers Henry AHII, Cals, of Budamt 
Hatfield MSS. (Hist. M.SS. Comm.V pTi 
"Vorgirs Historia: Hall’s Chron.; Wriothelt^' 
Chron. (Camden Soc.); Herbert’s Life and 
of Henry VIII; Burnet’s Hist, of the 
tion; Pocock’s Eecords of the Befornatioir 
Cavendish and Fiddes’sLives of Wolsey; Atcht 
logia, iii, 213, 21Q, xiii. 266, xxxi. iej 
Peerages by Collins, Burke, Doyle, and G V 
C[okayn6L Hunter’s Hallanwhire; Breinr, 
Eeign_ of Henry VIII; Fronde’s Hist, of Juj, 
land (in the index to which Shrewsbury is 
fused with his son, the fifth earl).] A, J, I.' 


TALBOT, GEORGE, sixth Eta q, 
SiuujwsBirET (1628 P-1690), elder son 
Francis Talbot, fifth eoid [q. v.], by Lisfni 
wife, Maiy (d. 1638), daughter of Thomis 
Dacre, second lord Daore de Gillesland, va, 
bom about 1628. He was present at ft, 
coronation of Edward VI, took part in tfe 
invasion of Scotland under the Proteetoi 
Somerset, was sent by his father in OctoW 
1667 to the relief of the Earl of NortW 
berland pent up in Alnwick Castle, sad 
would seem to have remained for soup 
mouths in service upon the border. Camdet 
states that he had a force of five himdied 
horsemen under his command. He succeeded 
to the earldom on 26 Sopt. 1660, was eky 
K.G. on 22 April 1661, and was appomted 
lord-lieutenant of "yorkshire, Nottingham, 
shire, Derbyshire, and Stafibrdshiie, some 
four years later. Upon the death of nisfci 
wife, Gertrude, eldest daugbtor of Themgs 
Manners, first earl of Rutland [q. v.J he 
allowed hiinsulf, in ' an evil hour,' to be 
fascinated^ the charms of the celebrated 
‘Bess of Hardwick’ [sco Talboi, Eliza.- 
BBTu], whom he married in the early patt 
of 1688, In the latter part of the saiae 
year the earl repaired to the court, wheia, 
m November, the queen assured him that 
‘ er it were longe he shuld well peraeTO she 
dyd so trust him as she dyd Tow,' Tim 
assurance assumed a concrete form in Decem¬ 
ber, on the 18th of which month Shiewa- 
bury wrote to his wife, ‘ Now it is eartea 
the Scotes queue cumes to Tutbnrye to my 
charge.’ In the choice of Shrewsbury, Eliza¬ 
beth evinced her usual good judgment. He 
was a nobleman of the very first rank, of 
good character, and ' half a catholic.' Theta 
was therefore an api^eorauce of respect te 
Mary in the choice of such a man to he hat 
keeper. He had several houses emd castles 
in the interior of the kingdom, in any ^ 
which she might he kept with little danger. 
His immense property would minimise the 
demands upon the royal treasury—some 
2,0001. a year being all thot was allowed the 
earl for maintenance; and finally he ‘ hod t 
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epirit ntither to be overawed nor corrupted.’ 
Sixteen years of service, during whicli be 
combined on absolute loyalty to Elizabeth 
■svith an avoidance of unnecessary sternness 
towards bis captive, approved the choice. 

Shrewsbury receh ed nie ward at Tutbury 
on 'J Eeb. 1569, but in the following June 
be removed to Wingfield Manor, whence a 
rescue was attempted by Leonard Bacre 
rq'v.] In. September the household was 
hack again at Tutbury, where an additional 
gu.ird, or rather spy, temporarily joined the 
familv in the person of the Earl of Hunting¬ 
don [see li^sTiiras, Hnsur, third Eabt. of 
HiWiiKfinosr]. InNovomber took place the 
revolt of the'Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmorland, who puraosed to march upon 
Tutbury, whereupon Mnry was for the tune 
being removed to Coventry, and did not 
return until the following January. In May 
1670 Shrewsbury conducted her to Ohats- 
worth, where he foiled another cabal for her 
release. Cecil and Mildmay visited Chats- 
worth in October, and the removal to Shef¬ 
field Castle (Shrewsbury’s principal seat), 
which took place ehortly afterwards, was 
than concerted. At Sheffield, apart from 
occasional visits to the baths at Buvton, to 
Cbatsworth, or to the old hall at Hardwick, 
she remained under Shrewsbury's guardian¬ 
ship for the next fourteen years. During 
the winter 1671-3 the earl was in London, 
the queen during his absence being left in 
charge of Sir Balph Sadler [q. v.] He had 
been created a privy counciUoi in 1671, and 
be was appointed lugh steward for the trial 
of the Di^e of Norfolk, whose sentence to 
death he pronounced ‘with weeping eyes’ 
on 16 Jan. 1573; Shrewsbury succeeded the 
duke as earl marshal. By 1574 he was 
akeady anxious to be released from his post 
as keeper, but Elizabeth would not hear of 
hia request. He was greatly perturbed by the 
reports which reached the queen from spies 
in his household and by the conflicting iur 
Btructions which he received. The regula¬ 
tions which he drew up from time to time for 
the conduct of the Scottish queen’s attendants 
(who varied iu number ihom about thirty to 
fifty) were, however, generally approved. In 
1677 the Countess of Shrewsbury was very 
desirous that her husband should move per¬ 
manently with his captive from Sheffield to 
Cbatsworth, where she was engaged upon 
her usuol building and planting operations. 
From about this date the altercation with 
his wife which embittered the remainder of 
the earl's life seems to have commenced. In 
1679 his allowance from the treasury was 
reduced by about a quarter. A report had 
been rifis among his enemies that he had 


amassed an enormous sum (Mauvissii^re 
named two hundi'ed thousand crowns) by 
his custodianship. In August 1584 he was 
vastly relieved upon being allowed to hand 
over his charge to Sir lialph Sadler. On 
6 Sept, he took leave of Mary. He did not 
see her again until October 1586, when he 
went to her trial at Fotheringay; and after¬ 
wards in February 1587, when he was ap¬ 
pointed to preside at her execution. From 
Sheffield he went straight to the court, 
where he was seen for the first time after an 
absence of many years. On 16 Sept, a 
minute of the council expressed the queen’s 
satisfaction with the manner in which he 
had borne his trust, and shortly afterwards 
he obtained his complete discharge. The 
Spanish ambassador, Bernardino ae Men¬ 
doza, detailed to FhiUp the earl’s expressions 
of gratitude to Elizabeth ‘ de I’avoir dfilivrS 
de deux ddmons, savoir, sa femme et la reine 
d’Ecosse ’ (cf. TnntET, Jtelations J’olitiQues, 
1862, V. 844; LAnANuFr, i. 108). 

The complicated quarrel between the earl 
and his second wife had by now reached an 
acute stage, It seems to have been due, in 
part at least, to a refusal of the earl to listen 
to soma plan for the better disposition of his 
primerty, iu the interest, no doubt, of his 
wife’s ohildren by her former husband. Sir 
■William Cavendish. Matters came to a 
head in 1683, when the countess caused to 
be repeated by her sons and by her agent, 
Henry Berssford, a scandal to the efiiect 
that an improper intimacy existed between 
Shiewehnry and the Queen of Scots (see 
Lahawoff, V. S91 sq.) These calumnies so 
enraged Mary that m November 1684, after 
several menaces, she wrote Elizabeth a letter 
in which she boldly charged Lady Shrews¬ 
bury with having uttered a number of the 
coarsest and most outrageous scandals that 
were current about the English queen (La- 
BAiroFF, vi. 60 sq.); but it Is pr^ahle that 
this curious epistle, if it were ever des¬ 
patched, was intercepted by 'Walsingham, 
Eventually Lady Shrewsbury thought fit to 
repudiate any knowledge of or connection 
with the scandal against the Scottish queen. 
In the meantime, towards the close of 1688 , 
she definitely left her hueband and settted 
at Ohatsworth, where she continued to in¬ 
trigue against her husband’s infl.uence at 
court. 'Writingto Walsingham iu July 1684, 
the earl complained that ehe had carried off 
a large amount of his property &om Chats- 
worth, and hod conveyed it to her son’s 
house at Hardwick, Ha endeavoured at the 
same tirnsj though without much success, to 
prevent his own children from obtaining 
access to her. The climax vrae not omred 
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at until 1686. On 8 May in that year the 
queen, hy the advice of Leicester and the 
lord chancellor, drew up articles of a com¬ 
position between the earl and his wife, but 
neither party was inclined to submit. Next 
month the earl wrote toWalsinjgham lU'ging 
his suit for the banishment of his wife, ‘now 
that she hath so openly manifested her 
devilish disposition . ..’ in the defamation 
of his house and name. lie also forwarded 
some notes of evidence to the effect that his 
countess had ‘called him knave, fool, and 
beast to his face, and had moclced and mowed 
at him’ (^Cal. State Papers, Lorn. 1681-90, 
pp. 461-66). In a bitter latter to his wife, 
in strains far different from those of his early 
letters, he reminds her how, when, as ‘ St. 
Loo’s widow,’ she was a byword for rapacity, 
he had covered those ‘ imperfections (by my 
intermarriage with you), and brought you to 
all the honours you now have.’ Shortly after 
this the queen seems to have ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in patching up a kind of agreement 
between the pair (see Hatfield Papers, iii. 
161 sq.) 

The earl returned from London to Shef¬ 
field in July 1685, and thenceforth spent 
most of his time at his quiet manor of 
Hansworth, which stood within the boundary 
of Sheilicla Park. There the queen wrote 
to him at the close of 1639 m terms of 
greater affection than it was her wont to 
use. After calling him her ‘ vary good old 
man,’ she desired to hear of his health, 
especially at the time of the fall of the leaf, 
and hoped that he might escape his accus¬ 
tomed enemy, the gout. At the same time 
she urged him to permit his wife 'somotimo 
to have access to him, which she hath now 
of a long time wanted ’ (State Papers, Dom. 
1681-90, jp. 636). It is not probable that 
he complied with this suggestion, as it ap¬ 
pears that he had for some time past been in 
a ‘doating condition,’ having Mien under 
the absolute sway of one of his servants, 
Eleanor Britton, whose rapacity, says Hun¬ 
ter, ‘ Mualled anything we have ever road 
of’ (HallamsJdre, p. 97). Shrewsbury died 
at Sheffield Manor on Wednesday, 18 Nov. 

1690, at seven in the morning. lie was 
buiiw in Sheffield parish church on 10 Jon, 

1691. Twenty thousand persons are said to 
have attended the funcr^, at which three 
lost their lives. A sumptuous monument 
had been erected during the earl’s life¬ 
time, with a long Latin inscription byFoxe 
the martyrologist. The date and year of the 
earl’s death ore lacking, having never been 
eupplied by the executors, ‘ vmose neglect 
therein,’ said Bugdale, ‘he did prophetically 
foretel’ (Baronoffe, i, SS4, where the ineorip- 
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tion is given in full, together witlTtheiM. 
visions of the will, dated 24 June lo90V 

By his first wife Shrewsbury had 
Francis, lord Talbot, who married, in Wj 
Anne, daughter of William Herberl,first J 
of Pembrolra [q. v.], but died in his fatW 
lifetime ; Gilbert Talbot, seventh earl [q , ■ 
Henry; and Edward, who succeeded ihfc;! 
as eighth earl; and three daughters; of tte. 
Catherine (to whom Queen Elizabeth's 
many tokens of friendship) married, in iMj 
Henry, lord Herbert (afterwards seoondliii 
of Pembroke [q. v.]); Mary manied Sii 
George Savile of Barrowby, Lineolnsh®. 
and Grace married IIen^, son and hair rf 
Sir William Oavendish of Ohatswoith. fir 1 
his second wife Shrewsbury had no issas,' j 

[The chief authority is Shvausbury'a Coin. ’ 
spondonoe. A large number of Jiis letters ti 
Burghley, Wokingham, Eliznhoth, thoBirloi 
Leicester, and others are given in Lodge's llli- 
trations of British History, London, 1838, wL- 
i. find ii,; others are contained in HurjiM 
Burghley Papers, London, 1740, and in Haotn, I 
llalliimehire, cd, Gatty, 1869. See also 61, ' 
O[okayno]’a Complete Poorngo; Dngdele’sBa 
ronage, 1676; Liibanoff’s Lattrea da Mub 
S tuart, London, 1844 ; Proudo’e History d 
Kngliind. vols. ix. xi,; Philippaou’s Hmistcnmi 
unlec Philipp II, 1805, p. 610; State hpm 
and Lottors of Sir Halph S.idlor, ad. CliffiirJ, 
1800.] t S. 

TALBOT, GILBERT he, first Eaiii)'( 
Talbot (1277 P-1346), wnsborn about 1277, 
being the eldest son of Richard de Talbiit, 
the lord of cortain manors in Gloucesten^re 
and Horefordshire. Ills mother Sarah vssd 
younger daughter of William Beaudnimp, 
earl of Warwick. Talbot took part in Ed- 
wardl’s expedition into Scotland in 1293,oad 
succeeded to hie fatkor’e lands in 34 EdwardI 
(1306-6). Ae a tenant of Earl Thomas of 
Lancaster [q. y.l and as a kinsman, tkoiigli 
his mother, of the Earl of Warwick, he via 
among thoBO who found it necessary to ob¬ 
tain a pardon for their share in the death of 
Gaveslon (PaW. Writs, ii, 68), He took part, 
as a follower of William do la Zouche, la 
the ex_podition against Scotland in 1319. 
Early in 1322 he was among thebaronswbo 
were in arms against the Bespensers, and at- 
taclced and burnt Bridgenorth (ib. ii. 174-5). 
On Edward IPs approach he and the othera 
fled northwards to Thomas, earl of Lan¬ 
caster (Mubimtjth, p. 86). He was captured 
at Boroughbridge on 17 Idaroh, hut was al¬ 
lowed to purchase his pardon hy a fine of 
2,0007. and a promise of one tun of wine aa- 
nuolly to the king {Pari, Writs, ii. 213). 
On 10 Oct. be woe empowered to pursue and 
arrest Robert le Ewer and his aooomplicea 
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^ the counties of Gloucester, ^Vorcester, 
and Ilerefoid O'S. ii. 220). As a fuvtlier 
condition of his pardon, he -was summoned 
in 1325 to do military service in Guienne 
(ii, i. 692). After the dethronement of Ed¬ 
ward n he appears as chamberlain (93 Aug. 
1327, Cal. Pat. Soils, p.lo9), and accompanied 
Edward III on his voyage to do homage for 
lusrrenohpo3se8sionsuiMaylS29(j4.p.S90). 

On 23 Oct. 1330 he was appointed justice of 
South Wales (Cal. Pat Molls, p. 10). On 
6 Oct. 1833 he was appointed to a like office 
in the bishopric of St. David (ii. p. 46S). He 
seems to have held the former office until 
liis death, andwasonlS July 1337 appointed 
captain of the men raised for the wars in 
South Wales along with lliigh la Despenser 
(RruEB, II. ii. 985). He was summoned to 
parliament from the fourth to the eighteenth 
year of Edward III, and died in 1346. By 
his wife Anne, daughter of William Boteler, 
Tolfaot was father of Richard de Talbot, 
second baron Talbot [q.v.] 

[Cugdale's Baronage of England, 1676, i. 
328, Ejmer’e Emdora, Becord od.; G-. E. 
C[okaynB]’s Complete Peerage; Calendars of 
the Patent Bolls and tho authorities cited in the 
teat.) W. E. R. 

TALBOT, GILDERR seventh Eabi. 01 
SHKBWsntjinr (1663-1616), the second son of 
George Talbot, sivth earl [q. v.], hy his first 
marriage, was bom on 20 Nov. 1563. Be¬ 
fore he was fifteen he was on 9 Peb. 1668 
married to Mary Cavendish, daughter of Sir 
William Cavendish of Ohatsworth, whose 
widow, ‘Bess of Hardwick’ [see TaIiBOT, 
Eiizabeih], was on the point of marrying 
his father. Some two and a half years after 
his marriage he was sent to the university 
of Padua, where he announces his arrival 
and intentions of diligence in a letter to his 
fatW, dated 4 Nov. 1670. Upon his return 
in 1672 he was elected M.P. for Derbyshire. 
Ten years later, upon the death without 
issue of his elder hrothor, Prancis, he as¬ 
sumed the style of Lord Talbot, and in 1688, 
as heir-apparent to the earldom of Shrews¬ 
bury, he was summoned to parliament as 
Baron Talbot. Upon his father's death in 
1690 he succeeded to the honours and estates 
of the family, and on 20 June 1692 he was 
elected KG. 

During his father’s lifetime Gilbert hod 
been in le^ue with his stepmother, the 
notorious ‘Bees,’ against the peace of the 
old earl; hut no sooner was he dead than the 
most violent dissensions broke out as to the 
executorship end administration of the wlU. 
Not, however, with the dowager only, hut 
with almost every member of this divided 
fiumly, was the new earl at variance. Bis 
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feuds with his second brother Edward, with 
his youngest brother Henry, with his elder 
brother’s widow Lady tfalbot, with his 
mother’s relatives the family of Manners, 
with his neighbours the Wortleys and Stan¬ 
hopes, were all so violent as to render it 
w^nigh impoBsible for the gentry of the 
district to preserve neutrality ^odqb, Illtis- 
tralions,Inttod.) Edward Talbot was alleged 
by Gilbert’s partisans to have conspired with 
Wood, the earl’s physician, against the 
life of his elder brother. On 22 June 1694 
Gilbert indited a letter to Edward caUing 
him a liar and a forger, and challenging him 
to a duel with rapiers and daggers. Edward 
‘flatly’ refused to fight, but md not desist 
from intriguing against his brother (of. 
Lodub, ii. 404 sq.; Harl. MS. 4846, ff. 326, 
&c.) The matter came before the Star-cham¬ 
ber in July 1695, when Edward managed to 
elude the charge of complicity, but Wood 
was condemned to imprisonment and the loss 
of his ears, as ‘a most palpable machimlian,’ 
who had compassed the earl’s death by means 
of poisoned gloves (Xss Meportes del Cases 
in Camera Stellata, ed. Barldon, 1894, up. 
13-19). 

Shrewsbury was also on ill terms with his 
tenantry. The matters in dispute came be¬ 
fore the queen, and in 1694 the lord-keeper 
wrote to the earl signifying the queen’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and advising him 'to ease his 
tenants’ hardships.’ He appears to have 
been refractory, and eorly rn 1693 he was 
put under arrest by Elisabeth’s command. 
On 1 Oct. following Rowland Whyte, in a 
letter to Sir Robert Sidney, mentions that 
he was irot yet allowed to come to court, in 
spite of the pitiful appeals of his wife. He 
must have been soon afterwards restored to 
favour, as in September 1696 he was sent to 
convey the Garter to Henri IV of Eranoe. 
The earl met the king at Rouen, and the in- 
vestituTB took place in the church of St. 
Ouen in that city. Upon his return he sent 
theErench king a present of a horse and 
hounds. The earl was much addicted to 
hunting and falconry, and Aubrey tells how 
his son-in-law, the Earl of Pembroke, had a 
hawk which he called ‘Shrewsbury’ after 
its donor. He sat at the trial of Essex m 
IGOO, and was created a privy councillor in 
1601. On Elizabeth’s death he signed the 
proclamation naming James I her euccessor, 
and be was chief commissioner of claims 
for the coronation, 7 July 1003. He was 
continued in his office of privy councillor, 
but, with the exception of the chief-justice¬ 
ship in eyre of the forests north of the 
Trent, he received no honours or employ¬ 
ments at the new court. He spent most of 
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his time at Sheffield Oastle, ■which he-was 
the Inst of hie line to ocou'py. Ha encou¬ 
raged by his influence the scheme for erect¬ 
ing a college at Hipon, and he patonised 
A.ugustine Vincent, the genealogist, for 
whom he obtained a place in the college of 
arms in February 1616 (see Vinooht, 
Bi-oohe). He died at WoTfisop (some ac¬ 
counts say in his house in Broad Street, 
Loudon) on 8 May 1616, and was buried in 
the Talbot varilt in Sheffield church. He 
left directions in his will for the foundation 
of a hospital at Sheffield for twenty poor 
persons. His widow, who survived until 
1682, was imprisoned during 1611-12 on 
suspicion of having connived at the flight of 
her niece Arabella Stuart. She defrayed a 
large part of the expense of building the 
second court at St. John’s Oollege, Dam- 
bridge, between 1696 and 1612 CWitLta, 
Archit. Hist, of Univ. <f Cawhndge, ii. 248). 
A statue of her was erected upon one of the 
buttresses of the new chapel at St. John’s in 
1864. 

The seventh earl hod issue two sons, George 
and John, who both died young, and throe 
daughters. Of these, his coheirs, Mary 
mari'ied ‘William Herbert, third earl of Pem¬ 
broke (q. v.]i Eliaabeth married Henry 
Grey, eighih earl of Kent; and Alethea 
married Thomas Howard, second earl of 
Arundel [q. v._], whose grandson end heir 
was restored in 1664 to the dukedom of 
Norfolk, and whose descendant, the present 
duke, enjoys through this alliance the vast 
possessions of the Talbot and FurnivaU 
families in South 'S^orkshiie. 

Upon the seventh earl’s death the three 
baronies of Talbot, Strange, and FurnivaU 
fell into abeyance among ms daughters. The 
earldom passed to Gilbert's brother, Edward 
Talbot, eighth earl of Shrewsbury (1C61- 
1618), rgion whose death it reverted to 
George Tmbot, ninth earl (1664-1680), the 
continuatorof the line of Sir Gilbert, younger 
son of John Talhot, the second earl [q.v.j 

A portrait of the seventh earl, from a 
drawing in the Sutherland collection in the 
Bodleian Library, wos engraved for Doyle’s 
‘ Official Baronage ’ (iii. 320). 

[Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, 
1838; Hunter’s Hellamshire, ed. Gatty, 1869; 
G. B. 0[okayne]’8 Conmlete Peerage; Nidjols’s 
Progresses of James L 1828, i. 86, 162 sq.; 
Hist. HSS. Oomm. 16th Bep. App. ii. 33 • 
Sidney Papers, a.a. 1697; Burke’s ^tinot 
Peerage, 8 .v. ‘ Talbot; ’ Bugdale’e Boxonage, 
1676.), 336.] T. sf 

TALBOT, JAMES, &st Bakon Taidot 
DU Maiahidb in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom (1806-1883), born at Tiverton on 


22 Nov. 1803, was the son of JameTMT 
third baron Talbot de Malahide intlii>t.!i 
peerage (1707 P-1860), who manied ^ 

26 Deo. 1804, Anne Sarah (d. 1867), sicS 
da^hter and coheiress of Samuel HodCi 
of Evercreeeh House, Somerset, as etsn/ 
mother Margaret (d. 1884) was oteaU 
Baroness Talbot de Malahide in 1831 
Taibot, Sik Johb- 1769 P-1861], 

James entered Trinity College, Oamljrid|« 
in 1823, and graduated B.A. in 1827 & 
M.A. in 1830. After an extended tom™ 
sontbern and eastern Europe, he repmiei 
■to Ireland, where his family influence ht 
and was in 1882 chosen M.P, for AtMonj’ 
but COonnell’s influence rendered it ij! j 

? ossihle for him to contest the electiomn 
886 . lie succeeded to the Irish pemn 
upon his father’s death in 1860, and on 
19 Nov. 1866, upon the instance of Loti 
Palmerston, he was advanced to a neetaM I 
of the United Eingdom. Through tfiesaine I 
influence he held the post of lord-m-iniitiiir 
from 1868 to 1866. in the House of Loth 
he generally spoke upon measures of nocul 
reform, such as the acts to prevent the adul¬ 
teration of food (1866-60), and in 1868 Ks 
archceological iutereets led him to inttodnos 
a hill respecting treasure-trove (toed upon 
a similar measure in force in Denmarl^,bf 
the provisions of which, upon thefindmof 
any archceological remains of suhstantul 
valuo depositing the same before a justice d 
the peace, machinery was provided for a 
valuation, with a view to purchase by the 
state, if deemed desirable, for the national 
collections, the full value to he remiWto 
the finder. But owing to the diificidbes 
raised by the treasury the hill wan only 
road a first time on 5 July 1858. Lmd 
Talbot was on active member of the Eo^ 
Archceological Institute from 1846, and he 
filled the office of president ■with energy fcom 
1863 until his death. His special mterest 
lay in the direction of Homan and Irish nn> 
tiquiticB. He formed a collection of Irish 
gold ornaments and enamels, some specimens 
of which he presented to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Oamhridge, Among his Inter 
memoirs were one upon the circular tem^ 
of Baalheck, and another upon the antiqui* 
ties, and e^eoiolly upon the epigraphy, of 
Algeria (1882). He gave help and encouti^ 
meut to John O’Donovan [q. v.] in his Oejtic 
studies, and he collected extensive materials 
for a monograph upon the Talbots. His offli 
estate and castle of Malahide, co. Dublin, had 
beon in the family’s hands since the liiA 
conquest. His reputation as an orohEBol^t 
procured his election as F.R,S. (18 Feh. 
1868) and F.S.A. He was also president of 
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the EoTal Irish Academy and of the An- 
thtopolbgioal Society, and a member of nu¬ 
merous other learned bodies. _ He died at 
Funchal, Madeira, on 14 April 1888. He 
married, on 9 Aug. 1842, Maria Margaretta 
id. 1873), youngest daughter and coheir of 
patriot Murray of Simprim, and was svto- 
ceeded in the peerage by his eldest son, 
Eichard Wogan Talbot. 

[Tunes, 17 April 1883; Men of the Time, 
1868 ; Sotes and Queries, 6th asr. vii. 320, 
Gent.’ Mag. 1862 i. 197, 1867 _ii. 64; Archaeo¬ 
logical Journal, passim; Dublin Beriew, Sep¬ 
tember 1878 (with portrait).] T. S. 

TALBOT, JOHN, first Eael OP Shrbws- 
bpbt (1388P-1463),was second son of Biohard 
Talbot of Goodrich Castle in the march of 
■ffales, fourth baron Talbot [see Taibot, 
BioEABB DU, second BAaoN Talbot], by An- 
baret, sole heir (1883) of the last lord Strange 
ot Elaokmere, dose to ‘Whitohurch in Shrop¬ 
shire, in whose right he had been summoned 
to parliament during his father's lifetime 
as Lord Talbot of ISackmere, A younger 
biother, Eichard, who became archbishop of 
Dublin, is separately noticed. Talbot's elder 
brother, Gilbert, the fifth baron (i. 1383 P), 
commanded with some success against Glen- 
dower, was made] uatice of Cheater and knight 
of the Garter, and under Henry V captiun- 

Lfore Kouen in 1410. On the death two 
years later (18 Dee. 1421) of his only child 
Ankaret, her uncle John aucceeded to the 
family honours. The year of Tolbot’e birth 
seems uncertain, but ‘he cannot, as often 
stated, have been eighty years old when he 
fell at Oastillon (Bbaucotjbt, t. 264). He 
is described as thirty years of age on suc¬ 
ceeding to the barony in 1421 (DueBAiB, 
i.S28), but, if so, he held a Welsh command 
before he was fifteen, and sat in the House 
of Lords (Jure uxoris) before he was twenty 
(Wtlib, iii. Ill j Complete Peerage, vii. 186). 
This would point to a date not later than 
1388 (cf. Huntbr, Hallamehire, p. 62). 

He married apparently before October 1404 
(Wtleb, iii. Ill) his mother's stepdaughter, 
Maud Neville (i. 1391P), only child of Thomas 
Nsiille, by his first wife, Joan Fumivall, in 
whose right he held the barony of Furniyall. 
Maud brought her husband the great fee of 
Hallamslure, with its centre at iSheifield, and 
in her right he was summoned to parliament 
from 1409 to 1421 as Lord Fumivall or Lord 
Talbot of Hallamshire, On Ms niece’s death 
in 1421 he succeeded to the baronies of Talbot 
(of Goodrich) and Strange of Blackmere, and 
to the Irish honour of Wexford, inherited 
through Ms ancestress Joan de YMence. 

Talbot was deputy constable of Mont¬ 


gomery Castlo for his father-in-law from 
December 1404, succeeding to the post on 
Fumivall’s death in March 1407, and taking 
part in the siege of Aherystwith in the same 
jear (Wylih, u.s.) Two years later he 
helped his elder brother to capture Harlech 
(il5. iii. 266: Ttibe, i. 241). During the 
Lollard panic, shortly after the accession of 
Henry V, Talbot was imprisoned in the 
Tower (16 Nov. 1413). But the conjecture 
that he was a sympathiser with Ms old com¬ 
panion-in-arms Oldcaetle seems hardly con¬ 
sistent with his being commissioned shortly 
after to inquire into the conduct of the 
SM-imsMreLollards (DasBALa, i.828; Dotlb, 
iii. 809). Henry soon released him, and 
made him (February 1414) lieutenant of 
Iceland. Landing at Dollcey on 10 Nov., 
Talbot lost no time in mvamng and over¬ 
awing Leix, and fortified the bridge of 
Athenry (Gilbbet, p. 306). He brought 
some of the septs to submission and cap¬ 
tured Donat Maemurrogb. Apparently popu¬ 
lar at first with the Anglo-Trisb, complaints 
of the misgovernment of bis officers were 
made to the king in 1417, and he ran 
heavily into debt (Ord. Privy Uomeil, ii. 219 j 
MABLEBraEoaQH, jp. 28). JaMco Dartas, a 
former squire of Eichard IT, accused Mm of 
withholding certain Irish revenues for which 
he held a royal grant (Rot, Pari, iv, 101 j 
Gesta Senrioi V, p. 

Called away to the French war in 1419, 
leaving Ms brother Eichard as deputy,Talbot 
was present at the siege of Melun in 1420, 
and that of Meanx in 1421 (id, pp. 144,279). 
Shortly after Henrj^ Vi’s accession a long¬ 
standing quarrel wiih Ms powerful Irish 
kinsman, the Earl of Ormonde, reached a 
climax; the English in Ireland were divided 
into armed Ormonde and Talbot factions; 
each charged the other with paying black¬ 
mail to the Irish. Talbot denounced Ms 
adversary to the royal council, but with 
the consent of parliament the process was 
stopped (October 1428) on the ground of 
the consanguinity of both porties to the 
king and the 'scandals and inconveniences’ 
which might result in both countries (Gil- 
bbbt, p, all; Rot, Pari. iv. 199). In the 
same parliament the commons petitioned 
the crown for redress of the grievances of 
certain inhabitants of Herefordshire who 
had been carried ofi) with their goods, to 
Goodrich Oastle by Talbot and others and 
held to ransom. Talbot had to find surety 
to keep the peace, and a judicial inquiry was 
promised (to, iv. 264, of. p. 276). 

Ormonde was not the only peer with whom 
Talbot had a quarrel. He carried on a fierce 
dispute for parliamentary precedence with 
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his kinsman, Lord Grey of Buthin. Both 
were descendants of the earls of Pembroke, 
and both called themselves lords of Wex¬ 
ford, of which Talbot was in actual pos¬ 
session (ib. iv. 312; Complete Feerape, iv. 
180). 

On the death of the Earl of March in 
January 1426 Talbot, who fought at 'Ves- 
neuil and was given the Garter in 1424, again 
became royal lieutenant in Ireland. He 
surprised and held to ransom a number of 
northern chiefs who had coma to Trim for 
an interview with March, and obtained a 
promise from the O’Connors and O’Byrnes 
not to prey on the Anglo-Irish any longer. 
Ho gave place to Ormonde in the same year 
^ILBUBT, p. 320). 

In March 1427 Talbot accompanied tho 
regent Bedford to France, and helped the 
Earl of Warwick to take (8 May) Pontor- 
son on the Breton border, of which he was 
made captain (Cosneatt, pp. 134,148). He 
joined the force which laid siege to Mou- 
tarms, and was driven off (September) by 
La Hire and Dunois (ib. p. 146). Capturing 
Laval in Maine in March 1428, he soon after 
recovered Le Mans, which La Hire had sur¬ 
prised, and Bedford made him (December) 
governor of Anjou and bfaine and captain 
of Palttise (Ramsay, i. 380). At the siege 
of Orleans Talbot was posted in the Bastillo 
St. Loup (east of the town), stormed on 
4 May 1429. His fame was already so widely 
spread that Joan of Arc seems to have 
thought at first that ho commanded the be¬ 
siegers (ib. i. 293; Frocks, iii. 4-6). Whon 
they raised tho siege and retired on Meung 
and Beaugenoy, Talbot proceeded to Jan- 
ville to meet Sir John Fastolf fq. v.], who 
•was bringing reinforcements from Paris 
(CosNBA'D', p. 170). Fastolf, hearing of the 
tall of Jargeaa and siege of Beaugency, pro¬ 
posed to retreat; but 'Talbot swore that he 
would attempt to save the latter town if he 
had to go atone. Finding the ^ench on 
the alert, they fell back to Sleung (17 June), 
and the news which reached them next morn¬ 
ing of tho evacuation of Beaugency and 
advance of the French caused them to 
retreat northwards towards Patay and Jan- 
vUle. The enem^ came up with them some 
two or three miles south of Patay. La 
Hire’s impetuous charge tlmew the English 
into hopeless confusion before they could be 
drawn up in battle array. Talbot made 
some stand, but was surrounded and cap¬ 
tured by the archers of Pothon de Sain- 
trailles (ib. p. 171 ; Bamsat, i. 397). In the 
parliament of the following September there 
was talk of Talbot’s great services and the 
* unreasonable and importable’ ransom de¬ 


manded, and the crown expressed an in. 
tention of contributing ‘right notably’if.' 
exchange could not be effected (Rot. 

iv. 338 ). ApublicsubscriptionseemstoW' 

been started (Huntek, p. 63). But he didno* 
recover his freedom until July 1438, w1i®|k 
was exchanged for Salntrailles himself, 
had been taken in 1431 (Fa!dera,x. 668; cf 
HuNinn, p. 63). He at once joined theljoh 
of Burgundy in his triumiihant campaign b 
the north-east, and was subsequently ap. 
pointed obtain of Ooutances and Pontdj 
1’Arche (Bbauoouet, ii. 47; SinvEifsos, i{ 
341). Bringing over anew army in thefollw. 
in^ummer (1434), he took Joigny on 
to Paris, and, penetrating up the Oise, cti 
tured Beaumont, Oreil, Pont Ste.-Maxen« 
Orfipy, and Olermont. He was rewarded vritll 
the county of Clermont (CosirnAU, p. 213 1 , 
Before leaving England he had accepted 
l,000f. in full noquittanco of his claims outlie 
government, describing himself as' in gmt 
necessity’ (Orel. Frim/ Coumnl, iv. 20’i). 
In September be became captain 0 ! Gison, 
Just a year later he helped to recover St.* 
Denis, and his roconc[nost of the rerolted 
pays de Caux early m 1436 did much to 
save Normandy for the English (Bhauooiihi, 
iii. C). Talbot was now captain of ]^uen, 
lieutenant of the king hoiwoon the Seine 
and the Somme, and marshal of France, 
With Lord Scales ho dislodp;ed La Hitesnd 
Saintraillesfrom Gisors, which had been lost 
shortly after Paris, Li January 1437 Tnlbot, 
Salisbury, and Fauconberg captured Ivi}r,uid 
oil 13 Feb. effected asldlFul night surprised 
Pouloise,nftorwhich they menaced Benuvsis, 
Talbotassured communications betweenFon- 
toiso and Normandy by taking several plscei 
in the Yexin, and Paris itself was threatened 
(OossTEAXT, pp. 266-8). Ho and Scales foiled 
an attemp ted diversion against Bouen (Bm. 
COURT, iii. 11; cf. Oobnuau, p. 241). later 
in the year he helped to recover TancntYiDe, 
and by a dash across tho Somme saved Grotoy 
from the Burgundians, In 1438 he retook 
some posts in Caux, but failod to relieve Mon* 
targis. Early in 1489, bei^ now ffnwm 
and lieutenant-general of France and Ko> 
man^ (Doyle, iii. 310), Talbot ‘rode’mth 
the Earl of Somerset into Santerre, and in 
the summer throw reinforcements into ths 
' Market' of Meaux. Ho assisted in dciving 
off Bichemont from before Avronchos k 
Deoembor (Cosmbau’, p. 300). The OMture 
of Ilarfleur (October 1440) was largely kis 
work, and he was appointed captain of that 
town with Lisieux and Montivilliera, In 
the summer of 1441 ho five times ‘ refraked' 
Pontoise, which Charles VII was besieging, 
Bichemont offered battle, but Talbot thougkt 
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it prudent to give him the slip by a night 
march. In the winter the Duke of York 
sent him home for reinforcements. He came 
back nn enrl, having been created by letters 
patent, dated 20 May 1442, Earl of Salop 
fjfct. ^28) ; though the title was 

taken from the county, not the city, Talbot 
and his successors always called themselves 
earls of Shrewsbury. Now constable of 
France, he recovered Conches, and in No¬ 
vember laid siege to Dieppe. But soma 
months before its relief in August 1443, 
York sent him to England to protest against 
the division of the command in France. He 
returned to Normandy; but both sides were 
now weary of the war, and in 1444 a truce 
was concluded at Tours. 

Next spring Shrewsbury and his wife 
took part in the home-bringing of Queen 
Margaret. Keleased from his foreign toils, 
ha was for the third time sent (12 March 
1446) to govern Ireland, and created (17 July 
1440) Earl of Waterford, Lord of Dungarvan, 
and steward of Ireland. He rebuilt Castle 
Corberry to protect his lands in Meath, cap¬ 
tured severm chieftains, and enacted that 
those who would he taken for Englishmen 
should not use a beard upon the upper lip 
alone, and should shave it at least once a 
fortnight (G 11 .BIIBT, p. 349). The Irish de¬ 
clared that ‘there came not from the time 
of Herod any one so wicked in evil deeds.’ 
At the end of 1447 Shrewsbury resigned the 
reins to his brother Hichard, and in July 1448 
was sent as lieutenant of Lower Normandy 
and captain of Falaise to assist Somerset in 
France. Exactly a year later he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover Verneuil. 
Rouen capitulating on 29 Oct. 1449, Shrews¬ 
bury was handed over as one of the hostages 
for the surrender of Ilonfleur and other towns 
to Charles YII. Honfleur standing out, he 
was sent to Dreux, and kept a prisoner for 
nine months. But on 10 July 1450 his 
release was made a condition of the surrender 
of Ealoise, Charles stipulating only that he 
should visit Home, where the jubilee was 
being celebrated, before returning to Eng¬ 
land (Sinymsoir, ii. [7381; of. Will,. WoBC. 
ii. [7671). 


m November 1461 Shrewsbury was made 
governor of Portsmouth, and two months 
later (7 Feb. 1462) constable of Forchestar. 
The French threatening Calais, he was ap¬ 
pointed (in March) captain of the fleet, and 
engaged (July) to serve at sea for three 
monws with three thousand flshting men 
(Bsaucoubt, V. 64, 264). But the abandon¬ 
ment of the expedition against Calais, and the 
arrival^ (August) of envoys from Gascony to 
solicit iuterventtou, decided the government 

VOI. XIX. 


of Henry VI to make a great effort to re¬ 
cover that province, and Shrewsbury was 
sent out as lieutenant of Aquitaine. His 
powers (dated 1 and 2 Sept.) were very 
wide, extending to the right of pardoning all 
offences and of coining money {Fadera, xi. 
313). Sailing with a considerable army, 
Shrewsbury landed about 17 Oct. in the 
M4doc near Soulac in a creek now silted up, 
but still called ‘I’anse h I’Anglot,’ and at 
once marched upon Bordeaux. Olivier de 
Coetivy, the seneschal of Guienne, would 
have resisted, but the city rose, a gate was 
opened (20 Oct.), and he found himself a 
prisoner (Ba3ISA.t, ii. 163 ; of. for the dates 
Hibabibu, p. 272, D’EacotrOHT, iii. 429). In 
a brief space the whole Bordelais, save 
Fronsac, Blaye, and Bourg, returned to its 
old allegiance. In the following March, 1463, 
Shrewsbury, reinforced by troops brought out 
by his son Viscount Lisle and Lords Camoys 
and Moleyns, opened the campaign by the 
capture of Fronsac. But his progress was 
arrested by the approach of three converging 
French armies; the Counts of Clermont and 
Foix, with two army corps, marched from the 
south into the M4doc, the king commanded 
a northern army on the Charente, while 
Marshals Jalogncs and de Loh4ac delivered 
a central altawi down the Dordogne valley. 
Shrewsbury, according to one account, first 
marched out to Martignas with a view of 
giving battle to Clermont and Foix, hut re¬ 
tired before their superior forces to Bordeaux 
(Bbatjootjbt, t. 269). Meanwhile the army 
of the Dordogne, with artillery under the 
famous Jeon Bureau, captured Cholais aud 
Geneoc; Gensao fell on 8 July, and five or 
six days later siege was laid to CastUlou, 
some twelve miles further down the river 
on its right bank, and commanding the direct 
rood to Bordeaux, Shrewsbury hurried to its 
asshtonoe, leaving his foot aud artillery to 
follow. Beaching Oaetillon in the early morn¬ 
ing of 17 July 1463, he at once drove out the 
French archers from the abhOT abovethe town; 
they retreated with some loss to the large 
entrenched camp, a mile and a quarter east¬ 
wards between the Dordogne and its little 
tributary the Lidoire, with its front covered 
by the latter, where their main body was 
stationed. After refreshing his _men in the 
abbey, Shrewsbury, in a brigandine covered 
with red velvet and riding a little hackney, 
led them out against this position. Arrived 
there, he ordered them to dismoxmt, hut re¬ 
tained his own horse in consideration of his 
age. To attack without artillery a moated 
and palisaded camp defended (if we may 
credit .lEneas Sylvius) by three hundred 
pieces of ordnance was foolhardy enough. 

I 
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But the impetiious chorra of the Eugli&h 
and Oascons shouting ‘Talbot, Talbot, St. 
George,’ left the issue long doubtful. Shrews¬ 
bury ordered his men to protect themselves 
against the enemy’s fire by interlocking 
their bucklers. His standard was fixed for 
a moment on the rampart and the entrance 
of the camp carried. But this advantage 
was again lost, and before it could be re¬ 
covered a body of Breton lances concealed on 
the heights of Mont d’llorable to the north 
threw themselves on the flank of the wearied 
English, and Shrewsbury, already wounded 
in the face, was struclc in the leg by a shot 
from a culverin and dismounted, llis men 
began to fly, and the French descending on 
the little group around him, one of them 
thrust a sword through his body without re¬ 
cognising his victim, llis son Lisle, whom 
he had vainly entreated to save himself 
(.dENEAS SvLVitis), fell by his side. Gashed 
and trampled under foot, Shrewsbury’s body 
was so disfigured that his own herald recog¬ 
nised it next day only by the absence of a 
tooth (D'Esoouchy, li. 43). It was con¬ 
veyed to England and interred in the old 
burial-place of the Stranges in the parish 
church of Whitchurch, though to this day the 
peasants of F4rigordbelieveliimto be buried 
in a mound between the camp and the 
Dordogne which, from a chapel that sur¬ 
mounted it till the Ilevolation, is called ‘la 
chapelle de Talbot’ (Ribadieu, p, 313). 
Hunter (p, 64) indeed says that his remains 
were buried in France, and not brought to 
England until many years after by his grand¬ 
son, Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, but he 
gives no authority for the statement. Over 
his remains was erected a fine canopied 
monument enolosmg his effigy in full armour, 
with the mantle of the order of the Garter, 
and his feet resti^ on a talbot dog; having 
Bufiered ^eatly ftom the ravages of time 
and the fall of the church in 1711, it was 
completely restored by his descendant, Conn- 
tesa Brownlow, in 1874. The inscription 
gives the wrong date 7 July. At the rebuild¬ 
ing of the church an urn containing his heart 
er^almed was discovered. 

Shrewsbury was a sort of Hotspur, owing 
his reputation more to dash and d^lng than 
to any true military genius. ‘ Ducum Anglim 
omniumstrenulssimus et audacissim us,’wrote 
the chronicler Basin (i. 102). In all his long 
career as a commander he fought only two 
actions which deserve to be called battles; 
Fatay was a rout from the beginning, and 
Castillon a misoolculation. The last general 
of the school of Edward III who fought 
abroad was overthrown significantly enough 
by artillery, the new arm whi^ the French 


had recently developed. Shrewsbury'^ 
rageous perseverance and ubiquitous aotiZ 
throughout an unusually protracted milifan 
career, and the forlorn attempt of the veliaS 
old warrior to stem the disasters of k 
country, made a deep impression uponM 
nations. The legends of Guienne still U. 
green the memory of ‘ le roi Talabot’ (Ra! 
Einn, p. 282). 

Besides the effigy on his tomb, seyenl 
characteristic portraits of Shrewsbury kjj 
been preserved. Almost all show a stroagb 
marked face with aquiline nose and commasd- 
ing eye. One is engraved in Strutt’s ‘Eegd 
Antiquities,’ p. 86, and again in Doyle’s ‘®. 
cial Baronage,’ from MS. Reg. lo E, tI » 
book presented by Shrewsbuiy to Morgarst of 
Anjou; another from the same source is is 
Strutt’s ‘Dress and Habits of Enghud,' 
plate cxv.; a larger one was reproduced foss 
a manuscript belonging to Louise of Sstot 
by Andr6 Thevot in ‘ Los Vrais PourtKits 
et Vies des Lommes illustros,’ Poris, 16^ 
and has since been rc-eiigraved inBibodieu’s 
‘Ilistoiro do la OonqnSte de la Guyenne,' 
Bordeaux, 1866. The sixleentb-eenturyes- 

f raver has included a representation of Tsl- 
ot’s sword said to have been found in tk 
Dordogne about 1676; it bore theinseriptios 
‘SumTalboti pro vinoere inimioomeo,144S,' 
A quaint picture of Shrewsbury in bis tabard, 
now in the College of Arms, is stated to bam 
been removed from his widow’s tomb in Old 
St, Paul’s before the fire. It is engraTedia 
Lodge’s ‘Illustrations ’ and ffrom a copy at 
Castle Ashby) in Pennant's ‘ Journey to 
London,’ along with a companion poilisitof 
Shrewsbury’s second wife mom the same col¬ 
lection. 

Shrewsbiury was twice married. By bit 
first wife, Maud, daughter of Thomas If STilU, 
lord Fumivall, whom he espoused befoto 
March 1407, perhims before October 1401, bo 
had three sons; John, who succeededbim 
as second earl and is separately notioed; 
Thomas, honi in Ireland on 19 June 1416, 
died on 10 Aug. in tlio same year (Mabie- 
BUBBOUQH, p. 26); and Christopher of Ties- 
ton, who was slam at the battle of Noitb- 
amptouinl460, IIo had at least one daughter, 
Joan, who shortly after 26 July 1467 hecamo 
the fourth wife of James, lord Berkeley (4 
1463), and, surviving him, married, about 
1487^ Edmund Ilungerford (^Complete Peer- 
^e, 1 . 330). Shrewsbury married secondly, 
in or before 1433, Margaret (of. STEVMBOir, 
i. 444, 468), eldest daughter of Bichaid 
Beauchamp, fifth earl of Warwick [q. v.J 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, only child d 
Thomas, lord Berkeley (d, 1417), She end 
her husband continued her mother's reais- 
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tance to the succession of the heir male, Samsay’s Hist, of Laneaster and York; Do 
James Berkeley, to the horony and lands or Yresne de Beancourt’a Histoirs de Charlas VII, 
Berkeley; they imprisoned his third ■wife, 1881-91;DngJale’sBaponage;G.B.C^^yne]’s 
Isabella Mowbray, at G-loucester, where she Complete Peerage; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 


died in 1452. Shre'wsbury in the same year 
carried off their second son as a hostage to 
Gaienne; he perished at GastUlon, His own 
eldest son by Margaret, John, who, in con¬ 
sideration of his mother being eldest co¬ 
heiress of the Lords Lisle, had been created 
Baron (1444) and Viscount (1451) Lisle, like- 
irisefeH in that battle (Gomplete Feerc^e, 
T. 114). They had two younger eons—^Hum- 

a , marshal of Calais, who died at Mount 
in 1492; and Lewis—and two daugh¬ 
ters, Eleanor'(d. 1468?), who was alleged 
by Biohard III to have been ‘ married and 
troth-plight’ to Edward IV before his mar- 


188S; other anthorities in the text] 

J.T-t. 

TAIjBOT, JOHN, second Eaim op 
Shbbwsbubt (1418 P-1460), was son of 
John Talbot, first earl [ij. v.], by his first 
wife, Maud NevOle. He rs described as up¬ 
wards of forty years of age at his fathers 
death in 1463 (Hdittiib, p. 66). According 
to Dugdale (i, 38^, who refers to the regi¬ 
ster of Worksop Priory, he was the second 
son. The contemporary Henry of Marl¬ 
borough [q. V.] in his ‘ Chronicle of Ireland' 
^d. Bubim, 1809, p. 26) records the birth at 
Finglas, near Dublin, on 19 June 1416, of a 


riage wM Elisabeth WoodviUe, and became supposed elder brother, Thomas, who died 
the wife of Sir^Thomas Boteler, son of Lord on 10 Aug. following. 


Sudeley; and Elizabeth, who married the last 
Mowbray duke of Norfolk, and died in 1607 
(BcrsDAiiii i. 330; Testamenta Vetusta, pp, 

409,471: Complete Feerage, vi. 43, rii. 297). 

MargaxetbecamereconciledwithLordBerke- (Lelaitu, Colleetanea, ii. 490). He seryeS 
lay a few days before his death in 1468, but in France in 1434 and 1442, and on 12 Aug. 
apparently renewed her claim against his 1446 was appointed chancellor of Ireland 
son, who aftei' her death (14 June 1467) (Ddqdaib; Doim, iii. 812; Fot. Farl. r, 
slew her grandson, the second Viscount 196 gives the date 2 Sept.) On his father's 
Lisle, in the combat at Nibley Green on death at Castillon on 17 Jr 
20 March 1470 (Shtih, Lim ^ the JBerke- 
legi, ed. Maclean, 1886, ii. 67-76; Trana- 
aetionscjf the Bristol and GloweaterArchao- in which be 


Talbotwas knighted, with thirty-five other 
young gentlemen, by the child-king Henry VI, 
on Whlt8unday,_ 19 May 1428, at Leicester, 
where the ‘parliament of Bats’ was sittina 


death at Castillon on 17 July 1463, Talbot 
succeeded to his earldom, but signs himself 
Talbot in the minutes of the privy council, 
‘ ’ ’ appears occasionally 


from 


logkal Soeieiy, iii. 306). From Shrewbury’s 16 March 1464 (Orcffnanow qfFrivy CounoU, 
will, dated t Sept. 1462, it woiiLd appear vi.l07). The Duke of York on becoming pro- 



of his wife’s younger half-sister (Huitiee, 

S I 64). An illegitimate son of Talbot fell at 
istillon, 

[^Botnli Fsrliamentoram; Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; Bymer's Feeders, 
original ed.; Btsveneon’s Letters and Papers il- 
Instrative of the Wars of the English in France 
and the Cbioniqueof Warrin,both in BoUs Sec,; 

Ge&ta Eeniici V, ed. English Historical Society; 
iffineas Sylviue's Historia Eurraee in the Scrip- 
tores ^um Germanicarum of Frehor, 1600-11 ; 

Okroniclea of Basin, Monstrelet, Oiuel, and 
Mathieu d’Esconeby with the Fiocts de Jeanne 
Are, published by the SooiAtt de I’Histoire de treasury to a more 

‘ Ooosinote, oastrian partisan, the Earrof WUtshire, ou 

Mamorials of the Order of the Garter; Coenean’s i^xo^ (^ef-justiceship 

Connetable de Bichemont; Bibadieu’s Oonqutte “ 

do Guyenne; Diouyn’s La Guienne militaire of ">*f«tedWakefleld lands of the Duke 
pendant la domination Anglaise; GlAment's of York (19 Dec.) But he did not enjoy 
Jacquee Ccenr; Gilbert's Hist, of the Viie^e effete grants long, being slain 'with Jus 
of Maud, I86S; Wylie’s Hist, of Henry Iv; younj;er brother, Ghristimher, fighting on 
!?yloi’s Memoirs of Henry V, 1838; Sir James the kmg’s side in the battle of Northampton 
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to guard the sea [Rot. Farl. v. 244). 'He re¬ 
signed with his colleagues on 30 July 1466, 
diortly after the battle of St. Albans, in 
which he was not engaged, though on hie way 
to join the king (i6. v. 288; Faston Letteri, 
i 338). When Queen Margaret dismissed the 
Yorkist VisGount Bourchierffom the office of 
treasurer of England on 6 Oct. 1466, Shrews¬ 
bury took his place ^oteb). He -was also 
made knight of the Garter (May 1467) and 
dmuty ofthe order, as well as master of the 
falcons (20 Oct. 1467) and chief butler of 
England (6 May 1468). He had to resign 
the treasury to a mme prominent Lan- 
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on 10 July 1400. He was buried (witb his 
mother) m the priory at Worksop, His 
curious epitaph (not contemporary), with 
some Latin -verses, is printed in JJugdale. 
His will, made at Sueiheld, hears date 
8 Sept. 1446 (Testatnenta Eboraoenaia, ii. 
262). 

Shrewsbury was twice married. His first 
wife was Oatherine (6, 1406 P), daughter 
and coheir of Sir Edward BumeU, son and 
heir-apparent (d. before 1416) of Hugh, lord 
Burnell of Acton Burnell, Shropshire 
(d. 1420), and widow of Sir John Eatclifie 
{d. 1441). By her he had no issue. Some 
hold that there was only a contract of mar¬ 
riage (Hoitiiib, p. 66). He married, se¬ 
condly, before 1448, Elisabeth, daughter of 
James Butler, fourth earl of Ormonde, by 
whom he had five sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. The sons ware (1) John (i, 12 Dee. 
1448), who succeeded him as third earl 
[see under Talbot, GnonaE, fourth Eabl]; 

(2) Sir James Talbot (d. 1 Sept. 1471); 

(3) Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, Worces¬ 
tershire, knight of the Garter and captain 
of Calais under Henry VII, who is said to 
have sent him on a mission to Borne; he died 
on 19 Sept. 1617, and was buried at Whit¬ 
church, where ha founded a chantry (Ls- 
LANB, Itinerary, vii. 9); his descendants 
have held the earldom of Shrewsbury since 
the death of the eighth earl in 1618; 

(4) Christopher, rector of Whitchurch and 
archdeacon of Chester (1486); (6) George 
(DtroBALE, i. 331, but Leland calls him 
ilumphrey). The daughters were (1) Anne, 
who married Sir Hen^ Vernon of Haddon 
in Derbyshire, and Tonge, near Shifnal; 
(2) Margaret, who married Thomas Oho- 
worlh, son and heir of Sir William Oha- 
worth of Derbyshire. His widow died on 
8 Sept. 1473. 

[Botuli Parliamontorain; Bymer's Fcadeia, 
original edition; Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, ed. Bicolas; Testaments Eboracensia, 
Sorlocs Society; Leland’a Itinerary and Col- 
lectanen, ed. Heamo; Poston Letters, ed. Gairdner; 
Dugdale’s Baronage; G, E, (^okayne]’s Complete 
Peerage; Doyle’s OfScial Baronage; Hunter's 
Hallamshire.] J. T-r. 

TALBOT, Sib JOHN (1709 P-1861), ad¬ 
miral, third son of Biohard Talbot (d. 1783) 
of Malahide Castle, co. Dublin, and of his 
wife MargMet, eldest dauj^ter of James 
O’Beilly of BaUinloiigh, co. Westmeath, was 
born about 1769. !&ree years before her 
death in 1834, his mother was created 
Baroness Talbot of Malahide. His elder 
brothers, Biohard Wogan Talbot (1766P- 
1849) and James Talbot (1767 P-1860), suc¬ 
ceeded her as second and third barons re- 
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speotively. Thomas Talbot (1771-te 
[q. v.l was a younger brother. ’ 

John entered the navy in March 1784 01 
board the Boreas with Captain Horatio (afle^ 
wards Viscount) Nelson [q. v.l and ssiTedm 
hor during the commission in the "Westlidiej 
After the Boreas was paid off Talbot vai 
borne on the hooks of the Barfleiu and of th 
Victory, guardships at Portsmouth, and on 
8 Nov. 1790 was promoted to be lieutenantof 
the Triton in the West Indies, In April 1793 
he was appointed to the Windsor Oasfle,jFoiiis 
out to the Mediterraneau with Lord Hood, 
He was afterwards in the Alcide in the Medii 
terraneau, and in 1706 was first lieatemnt 
of the Astreea, attached to the western 
squadron under Bear-admiral Colpoys, and 
in sight of some of the ships of that squadron 
when, on 10 April, she captured thel^ncli 
frigate Gloire, after a sharp action of one 
hour’s duration. Both in size and armament 
the Gloire was considerably heavier tlun 
the Astriea, and ‘nothing was wanted bate 
meeting less likely to be interrupted to 
render her capture a very gallant petfoN 
mance’ (Jaaibs, i. 31^. Talbot was put in 
charge of the prize, which he took to Ports¬ 
mouth ; and on 17 April he was promoM 
to the command of the Helena sloop, 
in the Channel, from which on 27 Aup. 
1790 he was posted to the Eurydioe of 24 
guns. He commanded the Eurydioe for up¬ 
wards of four years in the West Indies andm 
the Channel, during which time ho made many 
prizes, and in May 1798 assisted in the de¬ 
fence of the isles of St. Marcouf. In 1801 
he commanded the Gleumore on the Irish 
station; and in October 1804 was apuemted 
to the Leandor of 60 guns on the Habfai 
station. There on 23 Eeh. 1806 he captured 
the French frigate Ville de Milan and her 
prize, the Cleopatra, both of them greatly db- 
ahleu in the action in which the Cleopatra 
had been taken, and incapable of offering any 
effective resistance (ib. iv. 24; Tboudb, iu, 
418). In December 1806 Talbot was moved 
into the Centaur, when, on leaving the Lean- 
der, he was presented by the ollioers of the 
ship with a sword of the value of a hundred 
guineas. In February 1800 he took com¬ 
mand of the Thunderer, one of the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and in the following 
year one of the detachment under Sir John 
Thomas Duckworth [q, v.], which inFebruary 
forced the passage of tbe Dardanelles, Con- 
tinuii^ in the Mediterranean, in_ Ootobet 
1809 Talbot was moved into the Victorious, 
end in February 1812 was sent off Venice 
to keep watch on a new French 74-gun ship, 
the Bivoli, which had been built there and 
was reported ready for sea. In the afteraooa 
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of the 21st the Eivoli put to sea, but -was 
seen and foUo-wed by the Victorious, and 
brought to action on the morning of the 22nd. 
3he Victorious captured her after a very severe 
engagement lasting for nearly five hours, 
during which the Eivoli, both in hull and 
rigging, was ‘ dreadfully shattered,’ and out 
of a complement of eight hundred and ten 
had npwards of four hundred killed or 
grounded. Talbot, who was severely wounded 
in the head hy a splinter, was awarded a 
gold medal and was knighted. The first 
heutenant of the Victorious was promoted 
(Jambs, t. 338; Tboude, iv. 167). The 
Victorious was then sent home to be re¬ 
fitted, and, still commanded hy Talbot, soiled 
for the West Indies in November 1812, 
Prom the West Indies she went to the coast 
of North America, and in the summer of 
1814 was sent to Davis’s Straits for the pro¬ 
tection of the whale fishery. Striking on a 
rock, sustained so much damage that she 
was obliged to return to England, and in 
August she was paid off. 

Talbot had no further service. On 2 Jon. 
1816 he was nominated a X.C,B. He be¬ 
came a rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, vice- 
admiral on 22 July 1830, admiral on 23 Nor. 

1841, and was made a O.O.B. on 23 Peh. 

1842, He died at Hhode Hill, near Lyme 
Begis, Dorset, on 7 July 1851. He mar¬ 
ried, in October 1816, Mary Julia (d. 1843), 
third daughter of the ninth Lord Aiun- 
deU of Wardour, and by her had a large 
famQy. 

[O'Byrne's Nav. Biogr. Diet, j James's Naval 
Hieto^i 'rroude'sBataillesnATalea delaPrsncs; 
Chevalier's Hist, de la Marine Francaise sone lo 
Consnlat et l’Empire,p. 895; Foster's Peerage.] 

J. E. Ii. 

TALBOT, MARY ANNE (1778-1808), 
the ‘ British Amazon,’ was born a^ 021 Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, on 2 Fob. 1778. 
She alleged that she was the youngest of 
sizteen children of a lady who for many 
years maintained a secret correspondence 
with William Talbot, first earl Talbot [see 
under Talbot, Ohables, lord chanoaUorl 
Her mother died at her birth, and her reputed 
father four years later, at the age of seventy- 
one. She was informed of the circumstances 
of her origin h^ an elder sister who died in 
1791, after which she was removed from a 
school at Chester to the house of a so-called 
guardian in Shropshire. He connived at her 
elopement with a scoundrel named Captain 
Bowen whom she subsequently accompanied 
to St, Domingo in the capacity of a foothoy, 
assuming the name of Jolm Taylor. In the 
same company she proceeded in the autumn ^ 


of 1792 to Flanders, being enrolled as a 
drummer-boy, and took part in tho capture 
of Valenciennes (28 July 1793), where her 
protector was slain. She now deserted the 
regiment, and begged her waj through Lux¬ 
embourg to the Rhine, until, compelled by 
destitution, she engaged as cabin-boy with 
the skipper of a French lugger, named Le 
Sage (September 1793). The lugger, accord¬ 
ing to her story, was captured by Lord Howe 
in the Queen Charlotte, and ' Taylor ’ was 
assigned to the Brunswick, 74, Captain John 
Harvey (1740-1794) [q. v.], as a powder- 
monkey, in which capacity she bore a part in 
the greet victory of 1 June 1794, receiving a 
grape-shot wound in the anlde. After four 
months in Haslar Hospital, Oosport, she went 
to sea once more. Having been captured on 
board tbeVesuvius bomb, we was imprisoned 
in aPrench gaol for eighteen months, not being 
released until November 179C. Her subse¬ 
quent seizure by a press-gang in Wapping led 
to the dlscloiinre oi her sex. Fur some time 
after this she haunted the navy pay office, 
and various subscriptions were raised on hstr 
behalf. But she was intemperate, and spent 
money recklessly. The Dnlte and Duchess 
of York andDuchess ofDevonshire interested 
themselves, it is said, on her behalf. After 
a seriee of strange vicissitudes, including an 
appearance at a small theatre in the Totten¬ 
ham Court Road in the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ 
and a sqoum in Newgate, whence she was 
rescued by the ‘ Society for the Relief of 
Persons confined for small Debts,’ her mis¬ 
fortunes compelled her to find a refuge as 
domestic servant in the house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard of the publisher Robert S. Kirby, 
who embodied her adventures in the second 
volume of his ‘ Wonderful Museum ’ (1804). 
After three years’ service a general decline, 
induced partly hy the wounds and hardships 
which she had undergone, rendered her in- 
npahle of regular work, and she was removed 
at the close of 1807 to the house of on 
acquaintance in Shropshire. Thera she 
lingered a few weeks, dying on 4 Feb. 1808, 
aged SO. She had been in receipt of a smoll 
pension in consideration of the wound she 
had received in action. The nucleus of her 
tale, which finds parallels in the lives of 
Jlannah Snell [q. v.] and Christian Davies 
[q. V.], is probably true. 

An attractive portrait of Mary Aime Tal¬ 
bot, engraved by G. Scott after James Ghreen, 

!s in Kirby’s 'Wonderful Museum’ (ii. 160). 
iknother portrait, stated to he a striking 
ikenesB, was engraved for Kirby’s ‘ Life and 
Surprismg Adventures of Mary Ann Talbot,’ 
1809, 8vo (reprinted in 'Women Adven¬ 
turers/ 1893). 
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[EnropeaiiMagazme,1808,i. 234; ChambeTs’s 
ifoiiiDal, 30 May 1863; Wilson’s Wonderful 
Oharactera i _ Granger’s WondorM Mueenm; 
authorities cited.] T. S. 

TALBOT, MONTAGUE (1774-1881), 
actor and manager, the youngest son 01 
Captain George Talbot, of the Irish branch 
of the Talbots, was bom in 1774 at Boston 
in America, whither his mother had accom¬ 
panied his father in or about 1774. His great¬ 
grandfather fell at the battle of the Boyne; 
many other members of his family died on 
service in India or America; and his father, 
when returning home in 1782, was lost in the 
Grosvenor East Indiaman off the const of 
Kaffraria. After receiving an education in 
Exeter Montague became a student of law, 
and is said to have ' entered at the Temple.’ 
He made the acquaintance of'William Henry 
Ireland [see InnniiTD, Sahubt.], the Shake¬ 
speare forger, whose secret he surprised, con¬ 
niving at it, and incurring suspicion of 
parbicipaiion. After taking part in ])rivate 
theatricals at the margravine of Anspach’s 
and elsewhere, he appeared, it is said, at 
Covent Garden, in performances, not now 
to be traced, of Young Norval in ‘ Douglas.’ 
Emboldened by his 8ucces.s, he adopted the 
stage as a profession, forfeiting in so doing 
a fortune willed him by his unde. Dr. Geech. 
In Dublin he appeared under the name of 
Montague as Orestes at the Crow Street 
Theatre, and from about 1792 to 1796 pre¬ 
sented under that name leading youthful 
parts in tragedy and comedy, the best being 
George Barnwell and Oheveril. Though not 
too popular with his fellows, lie was in Dublin 
a social and in some respocts an artistic 
success. In September 1796, in company 
with Charles Mathews [q. v.], his friend in 
youth, and subsequently his enemy, he em¬ 
barked for England, via Cork, for the purpose 
of seeing the first production of Ireland’s 
'"Yortigem.’ The journey was rough, and 
after some uncomfortable experiences he 
landed mWales,wb6re at Swansea be played 
Othello, Feuruddock in the ‘ Wheel of For¬ 
tune,’ and probably Doricourt and Charles 
Surface. He seems, after visiting London, 
to have returned to Swansea but was again 
in Dublin on 8 Jan. 1796, In August 1798 
Talbot (ns Montague) left Dublin for Liver¬ 
pool, where the townspeople, tboiigh ‘ accus¬ 
tomed to the visits of flrsl-rato London per¬ 
formers,’ esteemed him very highly. Here 
ha played with Charles Mayne Young [q. v.l 
whose style he is believed to have Infiuenced. 
On 27 April 1799, under his own name of 
Talbot, he made his first recorded appearance 
at Drury Lane osyoungMirabel in the ‘ Incon¬ 
stant/ and played during the season at least 


one otherpart. In the foliowmgseasonhsm, 
seen as Charles Surface, Sir Charles Backet m 
* Three Weeks after Marriage/ and ^detin 
in ‘ Othello,’ and was on 28 April 1800 
original Kezenvelt in Joanna Baillie’s 'he 

Montfo^’ and on 10_ May the orimnal Alger 

non in Hoare’s ‘ Indiscretion.’ He then re¬ 
turned to Dublin, where he resumed the kel 
in comedy, playing also parts such as Tnllaj 
Aufldius in ‘ Coriolanus/ and Lysimachge 
in tho ‘ Rival Queens, or Alexander tie 
Great/ and sometimes venturing upon Eomee 
or Lothario. The author of ‘ Familiar Epistles' 
on the Irish stage, presumably John Wilsm 
Croker [q. v.], speaks of him in ISOlastke 
head or the Dublin company, os the por 
sesBor of ‘ a trifling air and girlish fotm’^ 
a ‘ baby face/ disqualifying him from com¬ 
peting in tragedy with John Philip Kemkle, 
whose equal in taste and whose superior ia 
feeling he is said to be. Talbot is said also 
to reign in ' comedy supreme,' the stages o( 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Ihy. 
market possessing no actor who 

Can paint the riikisb Clinrloa so well, 

Give BO much life to Mirabol, 

Or show for liriit and airy sport 

Bo exquisite aDoricourt, 

Banger, Rover, Rolando in the ‘Honey¬ 
moon,’ tho Duke’s Servant in ‘ High Life 
below Stairs,’ Monsieur Morbleu in ‘ Mon- 
aierrr Tonson,’ and Lord Ogleby were nura- 
bered among liis best assumptions. 

Bolwoen 1800 and 1821 Talbot was manager 
of the Belfaat, Newry, and Londondettr 
theatres, at which houses he played the lead¬ 
ing part B. Ills maiiagumeut was spiritedj anil 
raised the north Ireland stage to a position 
higher than it previously held. He recognised 
the talent of Miss O’Neill two years Wore 
her appearance in London, and stimulated tke 
powers of James Sheridan Kno'wlea [q.T.]i 
an actor in his company. For him Enmrles 
adapted ‘ BrionBoroihme, or the Maid of Erin/ 
long popular in iTeland, ‘ Cains Gracehus/l^ 
Knowles, is ordinarily supposed to have been 
given for tho first time by Maoready on 
I 8 N 0 V. 1828at Drury Lane. It had some time 
previously been played by Talbot in Belfest 

Talbot marriea at Derry in October 18D0, 
and two months later was first seen in Selfaet. 
Ilis wife’s local position in Limerick seems 
to have induced him to undertalce in 1817 
the management of the Limerick Theatre, a 
speculation, like others of the kind, not too 
successful. On 6 July 1812 Talbot mada as 
Eongor in the ‘ Suspicious Husband/ his first 
appearance at the Haymorket, where be 
played Duke Aranza in the ‘ Honeymoon 
and other parts. 
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Eflrly in. December 1821 Talbot, ■who 
bet-ween 1814 and the close of his career 
■^eat almost annually to Crow Street, played 
in Dublin Puff, Lovemore in the ‘ Vvay to 
ieep him,’ Dominie Sampson, 'Wilding in the 
•Liar,’ Prince Henry in the ‘ First Part of 
King Henry I'V,’ Manuel, an original part 
in 'Kamiro’—a piece by a scholar of the 
university, to which he spoke a prologue by 
the author—and many other characters. So 
great a favourite with the public did he 
become that the audience refused to have 
anybody in his parts. Cries of ‘ Talbot 1' when 
Charles Mathews was acting were the oai^e 
of that actor's refusing to revisit Dublin. 
Kots from this cause were of frequent occur¬ 
rence. So late as 1826 did they continue; 
the management, for some reason now not 
easily understood, seeking to avoid engaging 
him. After a lingering illness, Talbot died at 
Belfast on 28 April 1831 (‘ aged 68 and 
was buried in Friars Bush cemetery. By his 
wife (whose maiden name was Bindon and 
who nad a certain local reputation as an 
actress at her native town 01 Limerick and 
at Cork), he left five children; two of the sons 
took service in South American republics. 

Critics, as a rule, do not speak well of 
Talbot’s acting. Genest, the critic of the 
'Monthly Mirror,’ and the editor of the 
•Dublin Theatrical Observer'alike treat him 
as of second-class merit. Talbot, moreover, 
was unable to maintain his position on the 
Loudon stage. Against these opinions must 
be placed the praise of Oroker, and the fact 
that his popularity extended over a great 
art of Ireland. For this his social gifts may 
e held to some extent responsLhle. The 
author of ‘ A Few Eeflootions occasioned by 
the Perusal of a Work entitled "Familiar 

Epistle to IFrederick J- , Esq.’’ ’ (a very 

scarce hook, published in Dublin,1804), con¬ 
trasts Talbot’s excellences and faults. For 
the former,' Mr. " Talbot ’’ plays with judg¬ 
ment and ease to himself. In the Uvely 
parts of genteel comedy his mien is most gen¬ 
tlemanly ; his manners cheerful and sprightly; 
his elocution distinct and correct; his action 
—very well. Faults: rants a little too vio¬ 
lently—“Tears a passion (but not ‘to rags’), 
of’nerfnjps o’er, than mniftsthe stage—some¬ 
times giggles, and gives his arms too much 
liberty.' His best maracters were Edgar in 
• Lear,’ and old men, such as Lusignan, Wol- 
sey, and Job Thornherry. He took oil his 
hat and drew his sword with much style, 
and was unsurpassed as Lothario. He was a 
prominent freemason, and two benefits at 
Kewry were attended by local masons in 
their regalia. 

Talbot tsanslated ‘ Le BabiUard ’ of Boissy, 


a comedy produced at the Gom£die Franpaise 
on 16 June 1726, into a piece called ‘Myself 
in the Plural Singular,’ given at Belfast on 
11 March 1817, subsequently played by Mm 
at Crow Street Theatre, Dublin (December 
1817). In this he, as Captain Allclack, had 
all the speaking, but was surrounded by mute 
characters. He also wrote a sequel to ‘ Mon¬ 
sieur Tonson,’ called' Morbleu Hestored,’ and 
reduced it for his benefit in Dublin on 
S May 1822. 

A portrait of Talbot as Young Mirabel 
accompanies bis life in Walker's ‘ Hibernian 
Magazine.' A watercolour drawing of Tal¬ 
bot, as Monsienr Morbleu, by Samuel Lover, 
is now in the possession of Mr. W, J. Law¬ 
rence of Comber, co, Down. 

[Much difficulty attends the effort to obtain 
continuous or trustworthy particulars concern¬ 
ing Talbot’s life. To Mr. La'wrence, who has in 
preparation a History of the Brlfa-t Stage, the 
■writer is indebted for some facts. The remainder 
of the information supplied has been gleaned 
from Genest’s Account of the English Stage; The 
Confessions of 'William Henry Ireland; The 
Theatrical Observer, Dublin, 1821-6; Cole’s 
Life of Charles Kean; Monthly Mirror, various 
years; Notes and Queries, 4th eer. x. 168, and 
Sth ser. x. pnssim; Mathews’s Life of Mathews; 
Croker'a Familiar Epistles; Donaldson’s Becol- 
lections of an Actor; History of the Theatre 
Boyal, Dublin, 1870 ; Thespian Diet.) J. K. 

TALBOT, PETER (1620-1680), titular 
archbishop of Dublin, born in 1620, was the 
second son of Sir William Talbot [q. v.l, and 
elder brother of Richard Talbot, earl or Tyu- 
connel [q. vj He went to Portugal in 1636, 
joined me Jesuits there, and completed his 
theological training at Rome. He lectured 
in moral theology at Antwerp, and then went 
again to Portugal. He was in Ireland daring 
part of the civil war, his order being opposed 
to Giovanni Battista Rinuccini [q. y!j, and 
inclined to moke terms with Ormonde [see 
Buixub, JA.UII3 , first Dtrcol. He seems to 
have left Ireland with his Wther Richard, 
and they were at aU events atMadrid together 
in the spring of 1663. From Spain Talbot 
went straight to Loudon, where he dined 
with the French ambassador, and sought 
help from him between April and July 
{Spiailegium Ossoriense, ii. 134). Ila then 
went to Ireland, ‘undergoing the same 
danger as others,’ and arranged for the 
despatoh of agents thenoe, his eldest brother 
Robert being among them. Later in the 
summer the ambassador refused even to say 
a word in favour of the Irish (z6.) 

Talbot was at Cologne in November 1664, 
whore he saw Ohorles II, and was entrusted 
by him with a message to Nickel, the 
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general of the Jesuits, through whom it was 
hoped the pope would give help (JEist. 
MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. i. 368). lie 
found the king ‘ extremely well ailected, not 
only towards catholics, but also towards 
the catholic religion ’ (ib.) Nickel declined 
active interference, mainly on the ground 
that it would bo too dangerous for the agents 
of the society in the British Isles {Cal. qf 
Clarendon State Papers, ii. 437), and advised 
Talbot to sound the intcrnuncio at Brussels. 
The internuncio said ho had good reason to 
doubt Oharles’s sincerity {ib.) Later on Tal¬ 
bot attributed his small credit at Homo to the 
influence of Massari, dean of Fermo, who had 
become secretary to the propaganda, and was 
as violently opposed to the Irish royalists 
as his master Rinucciui had been {ih. iii. 162). 

DuringldoS, 1656, nndl657 Talbot was in 
Flanders and occupied about Sexby’s plot [see 
Sdxbt, Bdwabd]. His movements may be 
traced in the Clarendon papers. IlisFrancis- 
canbroth 6 r,Tom,frequentlyappears,andthere 
is evidence to show thotthe friar’s character 
was as bad as Clarendon represented it to 
be in his ' Life' {ib. iii. 116). It has often 
bean said that Peter Talbot received Charles 
into the Boman catholic church during this 

P eriod, but of this there is no real evidence, 
'albot was in England both before and after 
Oliver Cromwell’s death, and is said to have 
attended his funeral. lie was in close com¬ 
munication with the spy, Joseph Bampfield 
[q. V.], to whom he made proposals for 
setting up the Duke of £ork against Charles 
(Obmoitdb, Letters, ii. 232). Hyde tells 
the story very circumstantially, and vouches 
for itstruth; hut Talbot denied it {Spioilegium 
Ossorienae, ii. 178). Scott and Vane dis¬ 
trusted Talbot and had serious thoughts of 
hanging him, but he was allowed to go to 
France. Peter Walsh [q. v.] saysthat Talbot 
was formally expelled from the Society of 
Jesus at the instance of Charles II, whose 
cause he ' endeavoured to betray and utterly 
min in1669,’ and that he knew all the circum¬ 
stances at the time {Bejjtonstrance, p. 629). 
Talbot, nevertheless, remained on good 
terms with the society. He was in ^ain 
in July 1669, and until after the negotia¬ 
tions which ended in the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, 7 Nov. 1669. He seems to have 
considered himself a kind of king-maker, but 
there was no visible result from his diplo¬ 
macy. He was at this time on pretty friendly 
terms with Ormonde and with Peter Welsh, 
whom he so strenuously opposed later 
{SpicUegium Ossorimse, ii. 178). Bennet, 
much to Hyde’s disgust, was inclined to 
trust Talbot, while the jesuits remonstrated 
against countenance being given him after 
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his repudiation by the society to pW 

Charles II. Hyde froqiiently warned Beiaa 
agamst him, and, as the prospect of & 
restoration became clearer, he pointed on‘ 
to Ormonde that the Talbots would eertaiulT 
advance Irish claims as extreme as theyhaj 
made ‘ when they were almost in full Ms, 
session of the kingdom' {ih, p. 278), Hj 
thought all the brothers were ‘ in the' meIi 
of knaves ’ {ib. p, 64). ^ 

From Spain Talbot wont to France. Ej 
was at Paris in June 1660, when the restou- 
tion had been effected, and told Ormonde 
that he hoped the mediation of the French 
and Spanish kings would not be requiredfoi 
Irishmen’s estates. He seems to have 
thought it a matter of course that his elder 
brother and his nophow. Sir WalterLongan, 
should be made viscounts {ib. ii. 186). He 
was in London in June 1060, and proposed 
to live there openly, ‘ as many more do of 
my condition who are winked at;’ kt 
Ormonde objected (i 6 .), and he professed at 
this time to be entirely guided by him. 
Talbot k^t very quiet in England, and 
was in Paris again by tbo beginning of 
August. ' All 1 be Irish nation hero abroad,’ 
ho wrote thenoo to Ormonde, ‘ confess how 
that they owe their preservation to your 
excellency ’ {ib. p. 187). Talbot was at"this 
time entirely in the Spanish interest, dis¬ 
liked the marriage of Princess Henrietta to 
the Duke of Orleans, and was strong against 
the match with Catherine of Bragaiiza. Hs 
wished the king to ‘ send away that Portugal 
ambassador,’ as likely only (0 embroil him 
with the house of Austria ( 16 . p, 18^. 
Talbot, nevertheless, became one of Ihensv 
queen’s almoners, but did not hold 
placo long, for he made an enemy of Lady 
Oastlemaine, and Clarendon had always 
been hostile. Ho wrote from Chester in 
December 166^ no doubt on his way tolls* 
land, asking ior reinstatement (liusssa 
and PBDirDnBSABT, Peport on Carte Papen, 
p. 123). In 1664 he was aiming at ecede- 
siastical promotion, and sought Peter Wnlsb’s 
intercession with Ormonde, whom he be¬ 
lieved hostile (Bemojisfjwire, p. 680). Be 
was in England in 1666, and actively en¬ 
gaged in thwarting Walsh’s policy, and in 
preventing the adoption of the ‘Eemow- 
Btrance ’ by the clergy generally. 

In 1608 Talbot was strongly recommended 
by Nicholas French [q. v.], bishop of Fern^ 
and by the primate, Edmund O'Eeilly [q.v.J 
for the archhishopric of Dublin, especially 
on the ground of nis opposition to wnlah. 
He WAS in London early in 1669, and 
jubilant at Ormonde’s recall from the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland {Spioilegium Osaorienaef 
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i. 470-73)' On 9 Maybe was consecrated Harris gives a longlist of Talbot’s writings, 
arcUbishop of Dublin at Antwerp by the most of which he had not seen. None 
bishop of Antwerp, assisted by the bishops of them are in the Bodleian Litoary. I^he 
ef Ghent and Ferns. He was in London following are in Trinity College, Dublin, or 
arain in July, and in 1670 waa_ in Ireland, the British Museum : 1. ‘Erastus Senior, de- 
where he was at once engaged in a contest monstratingthatthosecaUedbishopsiiiEug- 
with the new primate, Oliver Plunket [q. T.], land are no bishops,’ London, 1662, 16mo; 
about the old question of precedmey as reprinted London, 1844,1860, and Sydney, 
between Annagh and Dublin (li. i. 604). 1848[seeal80iinderLnweAis, John]. 2.‘Ihn- 
Books were written by both prelates, but matusDublini6nsiB,’Lille, 1674,8vo. S.‘The 
the primacy of Armagh has long ceased to Duty and Comfort of Suffering Subjects ra- 
be a matter of dispute. Talbot and Flunket presented in a letter to the Homan datholics 
were never on very good terms. When of Ireland,’ Paris, May 1074, 4to (a copy in 
Eiohard Talbot was chosen agent for the the British Museum). 4. ‘ Blakloanie usere- 
dispossessed Dish proprietors, his brother, sis ...confutatio,’Grhent, 1676,4to. 6, ‘Sou¬ 
ths archbishop, subscribed lOZ., hut the turn inexpuguabile fidei adversus hteresin 
Ulster clergy refused to raise a like sum. Blakloanom,’ Lyons, 167^ 4to. 

"When Plnnket established a jesiiit school The British Museum Catalogue also as- 
in Dublin, Talbot denounced the enterprise cribes to him ‘ The Polititian's Catechisme 
as rash and vainglorious {Ilkt, MSS. Comm. . . . written by N. N.,’ Antwerp, 1668, 8vo. 
lOth Bep. App. V. 361). Talbot held pro- [Ware’s Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris; 
viacial synods in 1670 and 1671. He used Brenan's Ecclesiastical Hist, of Ireland; Brady|s 
hi3 positW to persecute Peter Walsh and EpiBcopal Succession; De Bmgo’s Hibernia 
all who had adhered to the ‘ Hemonstrance ’ Domimeana; Cardinal Horan's Spicilegium 

OsBoriense and Life of Olivt'r Plunket; Carte’s 
Ormondo Letters, and his Life of Ormonde, esp. 
bk. vii.; Peter Walsh’s Hist, of the Romon- 
strance; Clarendon’s Life.] B. B-n. 

TALBOT, EICHARD nn, second Bakoit 
Ireland in lC73,Plunketheldhiaground;but Tamot (1802 P-1366), born about 1802, was 
Talbot went to Paris, where he was in close the eldest son of Gilbert de Talbot, first 
communication with Coleman and other con- baron Talbot [q. v.l by his wife Anne 
spirators. Sir W. Throckmorton thought Boteler. Like his father, Richard sided with 
him the ‘ lyingest rogue in the world.’ and the Lancastrian nobles against Edward II 
the ' most desperate villain ’ ever born {Hist and his favourites. He joined his father in 
MSS. Comm. 18th Rep. App. vi. 68 , 70). the eipetoion of 1321-2 which resulted m 
W. Leyhourn called him a ‘foolish imper- the burning of Bridgnorth, and on 16 Jan. 
tinent busybody’ (I'i. p. 100). He was, 1331-2 special commissioners were appointed 
however, ongood terms with the Duke and to arrest him (Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 
Duchess of '^rk, and had a pension of 2001. 611-13; Part. Wi-its, ii. 174-6). Father 
from Charles, who was favourable to his and son, however, escaped, and marched to 
selection for the ordibishopric of Dublin, join the Lancastrian lords in the north; 
He was hack in England early in 1676 (ib. both were captured at the battle of Borough- 
7th Rep. p. 430 a), and, being protected by bridge on 17 March 1831-2. Gilbert was 
James, was allowed to live unmolested for released on 11 July 1334, and bis son either 
two years at Foole Hall in Cheshire. Talbot before or about the same time. Probably in 
returned to Ireland in May 1678, and was 1326 he married Elizabeth, second daughter 
arrested in October for supposed complicity and coheir of John Comyn the younger [q. v J, 
in the‘popish plot.’ No evidence was found by his wife Johanna, sister of Aymer tie 
to implicate him. He had for a long time Yalence, lest earl of Pembroke of that line 
been afllicted with the stone, to whidi he [see Axaiub].^ This marriage greatly added 
succumhed in Newgate prison, Dublin, about to Talbot’s importance, for his wife had 
IJone 1680, Shortly oefore his death he claims on the Scottish lands of John Comyn 
received absolution from his old antagonist, and also on the Pembroke inheritance. It 
Plunket, who was confined in the same also added to his grievances against the De¬ 
building, and who, according to Bishop spencers, for Elizabeth, who held in her own 
Forstall, burst through the reluctant gaolers right the manor of Painswidc, Gloucester- 
to reach his side (SpKilegmm Ossoriense, ii. shire, and castle of Goodrich, Herefordshire, 
266). A portrait of Talbot by John Riley had before her marriage been imprisoned by 
bdongs to Lord Talbot de Malabide (Cfrt, the Despencers and compelled to sell them 
Third Loan Hxhili. No. 707). her estates. 


(Cabtb, Ormonde, 11 . 214). He was perhaps 
already planning the repeal of the act of 
settlement (Kins, App. p. 41). 

Homan catholic ohMoh were ordereJto leave 
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When Prince Edward and Queen Isabella 
landed in England in September 1S26, Talbot 
naturally] sided with them, and took the 
opportunity of seizing Poinswiek and Good¬ 
rich ; his and his wife’s possession of them 
was confirmed in 1327 and again in 1336 
(Hot. Pari. ii. 22 a ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1334- 
1338, pp. 234-6). In June 1327 Talbot wm 
placed on the commission for the peace in 
Herefordshire, and in May 1329 ha accom¬ 
panied the young king (Edward III) to 
^ance to do homage for his French fiefs. 
On 26 March 1331 he was placed on the 
commission of oyer and terminer in the 
Welsh marches, and on 6 Juno, though his 
father was stiU alive, Talbot was summoned 
to parliament by writ as Baron Talbot. In 
the same year ho laid claim in his wife's 
right to John Oomyn’s estates in Scotland, 
and joined those lords whose lands had boon 
oonnscated by Robert Bruce for their ad¬ 
herence to England. The head of this party 
was Edward de Baliol, the Enqlish nominee 
for the throne of Scotland. Talbot accom- 

g anied Baliol on his successful invasion of 
cotland in August 1332, and was probably 
with him when he was crowned at Scone on 
24 Sept. In February 1333-4 he sat as 
' dominus de Mar ’ in the parliament held by 
Baliol at Edinburgh (RiMnn, Fmdera, Re¬ 
cord edit. II. ii. 888). In the summer, how¬ 
ever, the Scots rose and drove out Baliol; 
Talbot, while endeavouring to out his way 
through to England, was captured by Sir 
William Keith and sent a prisoner to 
Dumbarton (Gnoi'i'nfiY in Bakub, p, 63; 
Kniohioit, i. 462, 471; MuEiMurn, pp. 08, 
72; Chron. de Melsa, ii. 302,372). lie was 
ransomed in April by the payment of two 
thousand marks. On 24 Aug, 1330 he was 
summoned to a council to discuss the treaties 
entered into by Bruce with Frauce^and in 
October1338 he was made warden of Berwick 
and justiciar of Lothian {Cal. Boa. relating to 
Scotland, 1807-67; Rxmeb, ii. ii. 1119). 
In 1339 Talbot was appointed warden of 
Southampton, and in J^uly 1340 he was 
serving at the siege of Toumai (Fboibsaut, 
ed, Lettenhove, ih. 313), but in October he 
was again on the Scottish borders with 
Baliol, In October 1342 he accompanied 
Edward III on his expedition to Brittany, 
and was present at tne siege of Morlaix, 
where he captured Geoffrey de Ohamy 
(MiJiaMxran;, _ pp. 128-9). He served on 
similar expeditions tp Brittany in 1343 luider 
il^bert d’Artois, and in 1846 under William 
de Bohun, earl of Northampton [q.v.] 

In 1846 Talbot succeeded his father as 
second Baron Talbot by writ. In April he 
was employed in raising Welsh levies for 


the French war, ond apparently sei^ 
the Orficy campaign. In October he vZ 
with the army before Calais, and was at 
pointed one of the commissioners to 
with Philip de Valois. In thosame vesiiii 
was appointed seneschal of thekine'shouK. 
hold (lirMEK, Til. i. 77). In June 18171. 
took part in the naval action near Oak! 
which resulted in the dispersal of thePreiK 
fleet sent to rovictual the town. L, 
parliament of that year he was a triot oftli 
petitions of the clergy, and in those of 1330 
and lSBl-2 a trier of petitions from IVaij. 
Ireland, ond Gascony. In 1862 ho w 
again appointed a commissioner to niwi 
Welsh levies, and m 1866 he is saidtohsT. 
served both in Franco and in Sootland, E. 
died on 28 Got. 1360. In 1343 ’Tallii; 
founded an Auguetiiiian priory on his amno' 
of Flanesford m the diocese of Heiebr] 
{Cal. Papal Petitions, 1342-1419, pp. k 
388; Cal. Papal Letters, 1342-62, p, 69), 
By his wife, who subsequently mmW 
John de Bromwioh, Talbot had a sonfiilhat 
(1332 P-1S87), who succeeded as thirdbaioii, 
served in the French and Scottish wan, and 
had issue Richard Talbot, fourth bum 
(1361 P-1398), father of John Talbot, tl* 

f reat earl of Shrewsbury [q. v.], and of 
iiohoi'd Talbot [q.T.], archbishop of Dublii 
[Bymer's Ftsdora, Bocord edit.; Pari. TVnti, 
Bob. Farl. rol, ii,; Botulorum OriginaWfli. 
breviatio, vol. ii.; Oalondars of Gloss and ht 
Bolls; Cal. of Papal Letters and Potitioii, 
Cal. Doc. relating to Scotland; Obion, 
ward I and Eduard II, Knighton, Mnilmi'li, 
Avesbury, de Molsa, Widsingham's Ypodigiu 
Noustrim (nil these in Bolls Ser.); Geoffii^ls 
Baker, ed. Mannde Thompson; Froissuli, ei 
Lettenhove; Barnos's Edward Ill; Dng^'e'i 
Baronage; Burke’s Extinct and G, E. C[(dcayiu] i 
Peerages.] A. f.P. 

TALBOT, RTCHARD {d. 1449), a«h. 
biehop of Dublin and lord chancellor of Ire* 
land, was the younger son of Richard Talbot, 
fourth baron Talbot, by his wife Ankaet lo 
Strange [see under Talbot, RianAnn, socoid 
BAitoir 'Talbot], John Talbot, the fwno® 

earl ofShrowsbiuwni.v.],wa8nn elder brotliH, 

Richard was on 6 June 1401 collated to tbs 
prebend of Puteton Major in Hereford Cotbe- 
dral, and on 9 Juno 1407 appointed precen¬ 
tor. In October 1412 he held the prebend 
of Fridnythorpe in York Cathedral, and ha 
is also said to nave had some benefice in St 
David’s diocese. In 1416 he was elwted 
dean of Chichester. Ilis brother’s position 
as lord-deputy of Ireland opened the waj 
for Biohard's preformont in that eountiy, In 
1416 he was elected archbishop of Atnagb, 
but, failing to obtain confirmation in tiae. 
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John Swain was appointed in his stead. In 
the following year, however, Talbot was 
consecrated archbishop of Dublin. 

In this capacity Talbot took an active part 
in the government of Ireland, which at this 
nenod was marked by ‘ imbecility, folly, and 
corruption ’ (Riohbv, Sist. of Ireland, p. 
231). The frequent change of viceroys and 
^eir still more frequent absences gave scope 
for faction and disorder. In 1419, during 
bis brother’s absence, the archbishop was ap¬ 
pointed his deputy (MABIiBnEBOUOH, Chron. 
of Ireland, ed. 1809, p. 28), and on 19 May 
142.3 he was made lorn chancellor of Ireland 
(NlCOtiS, Aati of the Privy Council, iii. 93). 
In April 1426 he was removed from the chan¬ 
cellorship, but secured hia reappointment on 
23 Oct. following (Jb. iii. 212). In 1429 he 
WHS cWged with abetting disorder and re¬ 
bellion, and was summoned lo England to 
answer for his conduct. _ Apparently he ^ve 
satisfaction, for he retained the chancellor¬ 
ship. In 1481 he instituted a new corpora¬ 
tion within St. Patrick’s Cathedral, consist¬ 
ing of six minor canons and six choristers 
(Mobok Mason, St. Patrick's, 132). He 
also established a chanty in St. Michael’s 
Church and another in St. Audoen’s, pro¬ 
viding for the maintenance of six priests. 
He renewed the claim of the archbishops 
of Dublin, which had been in abeyance since 
the time of Milo Sweetman [q. v.l to inde¬ 
pendence of the primatial see of Armagh. 

During ihe absence of the viceroy. Sir 
Thomas Stanley, in 1430, the arohbiehop 
Bgun acted as deputy; and when James 
Butler, fourth earl of Ormonde, was ap¬ 
pointed viceroy in 1440, Talbot began a 
systematic opposition to his government. 
In the parliament which met at Dublin on 
16 Nov. 1441 a petition was drawn up re¬ 
questing Henry YI to appoint an English 
'peer as vicoroy instead of Ormonde. Talbot 
was selected to lay the petition before the 
king, and he took the opportunity to de¬ 
scribe the ill effects of Ormonde’s rule Ni¬ 
colas, Acts of Privy Council, v. 317-20). 
Ormonde, however, was not removed, and 
the dissensions between him and Talbot 
forced the English government to summon 
them both in 1442 and again in 1443 to 
answer for their conduct, which was leading 
to disastrous results in Ireland iib. v. 200, 
260). No effect was produced, both rivals 
retaining their offices of deputy and chan¬ 
cellor, In 1445, however, and again in 
1447-8, Talbot held the post of deputy during 
his brother’s absence. In 1443 he declined 
election to the see of Armagh. He died at 
Dublin on 16 Aug. 1449, and was buried in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The inscription on 


his tomb is printed by Ware, who attributes 
to Talbot awork ‘ DeAbuaul^giminis Jacobi 
comitis Ormondies dum asset locum tenens 
Hibernifls.’ This was extant in Ware’s time, 
but is probably only tbe ‘ articles ’ the arch¬ 
bishop drew up against Ormonde. These were 
among the Earl of Clarendon’s manuscripts 
(No. 46. f. 10 J) (Bebnabd, Cat MSS. nib. 
p. 6), and are printed in Nicolas’s ‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council ’ (v. 317-20). 

[Cal. Rot. Pat. et Claus, CancellarieeHibeniiee 
(Riecoid publ.), pt.i. passim; Book of Howth, p. 
40; Cotton, M3. Cleopatra P, iv, f, 21 b; Chartu- 
laries of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin (Rolls Ser.), 
vol. i. pp. xliv, 878, ii. 26; Nicolas’s Acts of 
the Pnvy Council, vols. iii-v.; lascelles's Liber 
Mon. Hibetn.; Cotton's Fasti Ecil. Hib.; Le 
Nevo's Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Henry de Marls- 
buirongh’s Chron. of Ireland, 1806, pp, 28-32; 
Ware’a Bishraa and 'Writera of Ireland; Monok 
Mason's St. Patrick's; D’Alton’s Archbishops of 
Dublin, pp 153-9; Oilbsrt’s Viceioys ofliouind, 
O’Flanagan's Lord Chancellors of Itsland, i. 86- 
104; Stuart’s Armagh; Burke’s Ext. Peerage,] 

A. F. P. 

TALBOT, BIOHAHD, Eabl and titular 
Dttse of TTBCONFFii (1630-1691), born in 
1030, was tbe youngest son of Sir WEliam 
Talbot [q. v.], by Alison Netterville, who 
was alive in 1644. Peter Talbot [q. v.|j, 
Homan catholic archbishop of DuhDn, was Ms 
elder brother. Richard Talbot, then a cornet, 
was taken prisoner at the rout of Preston’s 
army, 8 Aug. 1647 {Confederation and War, 
vii. 349). In the confusion which followed 
he took the side ofOrmonde against Binuccini 
and Owen lioe O’Neill, as was natural for a 
native of the Pals to do. Daring the defence 
of Drogheda against Cromwell he was 
wounded and left for dead, hub wae saved 
by Commissary Reynolds, and afterwards 
escaped in woman’s olotbes. 

After the ruin of the royalist cause in 
Ireland, Talbot made bis way to Spain, and 
was at Madrid in March 1663 with Ms 
nephew. Sir Walter Dongan, under whom he 
had served in Ireland {Cal. ef Clarendon 
State Papers, ii. 184). He then went to 
Elandeis, where Ms brother Peter introduced 
him to the Duke of York, to whose fortunes 
he attadied himself. Clarendon says Talbot 
was recommended by Daniel O'Neill [q. v.] 
as a person willing to assassinate Cromwell. 
Talbot knew at tbe time that this intention 
was attributed to him, and he did not deny 
it (Obuobub, Letters, ii. 7(L. He went to 
England in the summer of 1666 about royal¬ 
ist plots, and there is abundant evidence that 
helmew the Protector’s murder was intended. 
Id November he wae arrested and examined 
by Cromwell Mmself at Whitehall. Finding 
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■tliat he would he sent to the Tower, he by them. Afterwards he made 
made the servants drunk and got away to the beautiful Fanny Jennings, the Duchsiij 
river, where he hid on shipboard, He reached Marlborough’s older sister. Though viitiioj 
Brussels on 8 Jan. 1666-6 (Cal. sho carried levity of deportment vew 

Papers, iii. 82). Hyde accused him of being and the story of her queer advontnreasE 
in Uromwell’s pay, but he strenuously denied orango-girl is told both by AnthonyHamiltm 
this, and Ormonde does not appem' to have [q. v.] and Popys_ (Hiary, 21 Feb. I 60 i. 5 \ 
believed it (Obmostob, Letters, ii. 67-73). She kept Talbot in susiiense for some fi®. 
Talbot’s brother Peter save he denied the but in tho end preferred Anthony Hamiltoif, 

charge, ‘ swearing and damning himself’ brother (Sir) Geo^e [see under Hamhio^ 
O«so«'e?2se, ii. 161); but another Anthont], _ and Talbot married ‘ the Im! 
brother, Qilbert, was certainly in correspon- guisliing Miss Boynton.’ 
denoe with Thurloe, and the Talbots hung Talbot went to Ireland in July IdCo, mj 
closely together (Cal. of Clarendon Papers, was at Bath in September 1068, In l 6 ;o 
iii. 70). Eiohard Talbot served with Oondfi he became the agent ond chief spokesmand 
in June 1666 ( 16 . p. 141). In spite of much the Irish Roman catholics who had siiSfeita 
opposition he was given the command of the under the acts of settlement and expknatiag, 
Diflce of Tork’s regiment, consisting chiefly This brought him again into collisioiniitll 
of Munster men (CiBi'E, Ormonde, ii. 234). Ormonde, whom he_ tried to intimidate It 
Talbot was a duellist, like his brother Gilbert, threats and by publicly stating that his lii 
andieadytoflghtonthesmBllestprovocation was in danger. The result was anotlief 
or onnoiieattdl( 2 fj«<.Mi® 8 '. C 3 »w». 6 thRep. short imprisonment in the Tower, Ils 
p. 147). grievances of those whom Talbot rapresentfd 

At the Restoration Talbot returned to were very real, but there was not land enon^ 
England and was much at court as a gentle- in Ireland to satisfy all (Sir H. Finch’s Be. 
man of the Duke of Y ork’s bedchamber, with port in Oabtb'b Omionde, ii. App. p. 91). Til. 
a salary of 8001. a year ( 16 . 8 th Hep. p. 2792). not was talcen prisoner in the naval battls 
He was one of the ‘ men of honour ’ who tried at Southwold Bay on 29 May 1672 (Jisnia 
to take away Anne Hyde’s character. Portly Papers, p. 268). After this there is fer 
by looking after his own interests, and partly some time but little notice of him, and Is 
by successful play, he acquired a considerable probably made a long stay in Ireland, wlieic 
property in Ireland, Grants of laud were he was arrested in the autumn of 1678 upn 
made to him, and he procured the restoration a wm-rant from England for supposed com. 
of some estates to their old owners, for which plicity in the * popish plot.’ As me hesltk 
he was well paid (Jacobite Narrative, p. 166; siiffered, he was allowed to go ohroad. Bis 
Jlist.MSS. Comm. 16th Rep. i. 110). In ad- wife died in Diildiii in 1079, and before the 
vocating the claims of his less fortunate year was out he married at Paris his old 
countrymen he came into collision with loveLadyITamilton,whosehusbandhadlm 
Ormonde in 1661, and used language equivo- killed in 1676, leaving her with six childm. 
lent to a challenge. Ormonde went to the Talbot was allowed to return to Englsad 
kingnnd asked‘ifitwas his pleasure that at not long before Charles IPs death, cad 
this time of day he should put oiF his doublet be thanked Ormonde for helping toptc- 
to flght duels with Hick Talbot.' Talbot was euro bim this indulgence. On his way to 
sent to the Tower, hut was allowed to go to Ireland be opeiily boasted that the oatholiu 
Ireland on making an apology. After this would soon be in power and would then pay 
Talbot went to Portugal, and probably re- off old scoroa (Clarendon and Sodiata 
turned with the infanta Oathonna in April Correspmidence, i. 198). Oharles, who rm 
1662. On S June 1666 he fought under the no longer feared parliament, contemploteda 
Huke of York in the naval action off Lowes- remodelling of the Irish army. Asapte- 
toft. liininary atop Ormonde was recalled, aad 

According to Hamilton, Talbot carried his one of the first acts of James was to give his 
attachment to James so for as to help him in regiment of horse to Talbot. Talbot took 
his amours (cf, Bttkitbt, i. 227). He himself command of the army in Ireland, the civil 
formed a connection with the open-hearted government being entrusted to lords jaaticee, 
Lady Shrewsbury (mother of Charles Talbot, Three months after the accession or Jamea 
duke of Shrewsbury fq. v.], but left her to Talbot was created Earl of Tyrconnel, mi 
pay attention to Miss Hamilton, who married was at once engaged in military reor^ita^ 
the Comte do Grammontin or before 1068 tion. Ills object was the same asStrafiord'a- 
(HALBTMriin, Memoirs, ii, 26). The Hamil- to moke the king independent in England hy 
tons were closely connected with Ormonde, means of an Irish army,but the plan of oym- 
and Talbot's advances were not well received tions was different. The protestant militia 
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created by Ormonde was disbanded, and eve- 
private arms were taken from protestan 
householders. The gist of this long-laid plai 
was contained in a paper seized in Talbot’i 
house as far bock as 1071, and supposed ti 
have been -written by his brother Peter. Thi 
-writershowed howtueact of settlementnigh- 
be neutralised, and the land restored to those 
who held it before October 1641, and he pro¬ 
posed ‘that the army should be gradually 
reformed, and opportunity taken to displaci 
men not ill-affected to this settlement, and ti 
pat into the army or garrison in Ireland some 
lit persons to begin this work and likewise 
judges on the benches ’ (Emo, App. p. 41). 
'fyrconnel went to England to-waids we end 
of 19S5, and remained there in possession of 
the kin^s ear, so that Clarendon found Ms 
position undermined -when he came over as 
viceroy in January 1686-6. Changes in the 
army and judiciary were made without con¬ 
sulting the lord-lieutenant. Early in June 
1088 Tyrconnel returned to Dublin with a 
commission as lord-general and a salary of 
1,410Z. He was made independent of Claren¬ 
don, -who was thus reduced to a cipher. Tyr¬ 
connel, dining with Clarendon the day after 
his arrival, esolaimed: ‘ By God, my lord, 
these Acte of Settlement and this newinterest 
are damned things; we do know all those arts 
and damned roguish contrivances which pro¬ 
cured those acts,’ and he continued to rant 
in this style for an hour and a half (^Claren¬ 
don and Itockester Correspondence, i. 482). 
Yet he fully admitted that the act of settle¬ 
ment could not be repealed on account of 
the confusion which would follow. BLls 
conduct during the next few weeks was so 
violent that Clarendon thought it hardly 
consistent with sanity (ib. m, 461, 464). 
Lady Tyrconnel was in Irelanff at this time, 
and Clarendon did not like her. The oath 
of supremacy in corporations was dispensed 
with, thus making the Soman catholics 
almost everywhere predominant. Whole 
battalions of protestant soldiera were dis¬ 
charged, without even leaving them the 
clothes which they had paid for themselves 
(ib. p. 470), For horses bought in the same 
vny compensation was nominally given, but 
onw on condition of the owners coming to 
Dablin to seek it, so that many were out of 
pocket in the end (id. p. 601), The ranks of 
Omonde’s old regiment were filled with 
Soman catholics, l^connel charging the 
lieutenant-colonel, Lord Boscommon, -upon 
his allegiance to admit no others (ib, pp. 
602, 506), and the like was done in other 
regiments. Tyrconnel was at Kilkenny 
with Clarendon in July receiving the troops. 
A few days later he -went to Ulster, and 


completed his inspection of the army. At 
the end of August he returned to Eng^ 
land, where preparations for repeoluig the 
act of settlement were being made. It was 
soon known that the king intended to make 
him viceroy. On 8 Oct, he was made a 
privy councillor in England (Lvtxsblz, 
Viar0, and on the 26th Sir Sichard Nagle 
[q. v.J addressed to him his famous Coventry 
letter (Jacobite Narrative, p. 108). A letter 
dated 80 Nov. (Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd 
ser.) says visible pr^rations were being 
made—‘ the Jesuit, Jack Feters, is very 
great, and Tyrconnel works by bim.’ 

At the beginning of January 1686-7 Tyr¬ 
connel was appointed viceroy. He left Lon¬ 
don on the 11th, acconmsnied by his -wife, and 
on the 17th theystayeuthenight-with Bishop 
Cart-wright at Chester (Bishop OiaT-WBiOHi, 
Dzaiy), but were detained at Holyhead by 
bod weather. In Wharton’s famous song are 
the lines; 

Ana! but why doss be stay behind ? 

0 by my aowl! 'tis a Protestant wind; 

But see de Tyrconnel is now come ashore, 

And we shall have commissions galore; 

Lillibullsm, &c. 

Tyrconnel was sworn in as lord deputy on 
12 Feb. Clarendon bad been kept in the dark 
as much ns possible. Tyrconael's instructions 
(partly printed in p'ALTOH, i. 63) gave him 
umost limited discretion, hut he was par¬ 
ticularly directed to admit Boman catholics 
to aU corporations and to offices generally. A 
simple oath of aHegiance was prescribed for 
all officers and soldiers, and no other oath was 
to be required of them. With packed coipora- 
tions, subservientsberiffs, a judicial bench and 
commission of the peace to his liking, and an 
,nny carefully raised for a partiemar pur¬ 
pose, Tyrconnel had everything hie own way. 
The disarmed protestants were at the mercy 
of marauders end undisciplined recruits, and 
were soon reduced to deepair. Great numbers 
'.eft Ireland, and even sold their land for 
what it would fetch under the circumstances 
^Bjdhesbt, Memoirs', Lutthbll, Diary, 
October 1680). Tyrconnel was at Chester 
with the king from 20 to 80 Aug, 1687, Nagle, 
Bice, and Churchill bmng there at the same 
ime (Bishop Oaetwhioht, Diary). 

A letter &om Dnblin in 1688 says that 
Tyrconnel had in eighteen months reduced 
Ireland ‘ from a place of briskest trade and 
lest paid rents in Christendom to ruin and 
desolation’ (State Tracts, 1660-89, p, 816), 

It is known from !^enoh sources that Tyi- 
lonnel arranged with James for making Ire- 
and a French protectorate in case the Eng- 
.ish crown should again he on a protestant 
,ead (MACiUiAT, chap, viii.) In the mean- 
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time it was decided to send over Irish troops 
to England, but the attempt to fill the rauhs 
of English regiments with Irishmen was in 
great measure defeated by the firmness of 
the olficers. The Irish soldiers were very 
unwilling to leave their own country, but 
Tyrconnel is said to have promised that they 
shovild be the king’s bodyguard and have 
lands given them. Lady Tyrconnel was 
present at the birth of the Pretender on 
10 June 1088 (Hist, HS8. Comm, 18th Rep. 
App. ii. 68), but rejoined her husband m 
Ireland later. 

Shortly before James's fiight from Eng¬ 
land Tyrconnel began to raise a large new 
force. Suitable officers could not be obtained 
in sufficient numbers, and commissions were 
given to many who had nothing to recom¬ 
mend them but their religion and their Irish 
names. As these troops were seldom paid, 
they could not bo prevented from plunder¬ 
ing. Trinity College was invaded and all 
horses and arms taken away (STtneus, p. 181). 
* It pleased God,' said George Walker (True 
Acoount'),' so to infatuate tho counsels of my 
lord I^connol that when the 8,000 men 
were sent to England to assist his master 
against the invasion of the prince of Orange, 
he took particular core to send away the 
whole regiment quartered in and about Lon¬ 
donderry.’ Tyrconnel told an envoy from 
Enniskillen that he could not restrain the 
rabble, and that if they persisted in resist¬ 
ance they must be prepared to see a general 
masBacro of protestants in the northern 
counties (MoCobuice:, Actions qf the Iknis- 
Jcillm Men), This was just the way to make 
brave men resist. Tyrconnel sent Lord 
Antrim to 'occupy Londonderry, but the 
citizens refused to receive him and his dis¬ 
orderly followers. In the negotiations which 
followed with Mountjoy [see ErswABT, WiB- 
LiAir, first VisoouBT MouiriJOi], Tyrconnel 
did everything in his power to earn the 
name of * lying Dick Talbot ’ which has been 
BO freely g^ven him by whig writers. For a 
moment WiUiam thought it possible to make 
terms with l^rconnel, and perhims the latter 
wavered. Richard Hamilton [q. v.] wos 
sent over to sound him in January 1688-9, 
but it came to nothing, and Hamilton himself 
joined the jacobite ranks. 

James landed at Kinsale on 12 March, 
Tyrconpel went to him at Cork on the 14th, 
and carried the sword of state before him 
when he entered Dublin on the 24th, lie 
had hoisted over the castle a fiag with the 
inscription, 'Now or never, now and for 
ever.’ It was announced by proclamation 
that parliament would meet on 7 May, and 
James set out a few days later for London- 


Avaux observed that l^rconnel was nS 
less sanguine than James about the faiu 
Londonderry, and about the prevalenm 3 
Jacobite feeling m England."^ Avar.J 
Tyrconnel had advised James not to leave th 
capital, where they had him at their isLI 
and could overrule Melfort [see DbcmS 
John-, titular Duebop MiiLE 0 Ea;, 1649 -iJi 4 
When J ames returned to Dublin he proposed 
to send Tyrconnel to the siege ofLondonS 
' to make the more noise * (D’Amos, i, 68 ) In 
he did not go, probably on acoount (tf’lii, 
health. Just before the meeting of patlis. 
ment Tyrconnel sat for a dw with hua, 
Melfort, Fitton, Nugent, and Nagle to deoT- 
upon the measures to be passed. AllAvaui', 

suggestions were adopted,andJameBappt(nei 

of everything (Avaux, p. 63). Amoag tb 
measures so hatched were the repeal ct 
the act of settlement and the attainder of 
2,466 protestant landowners. A few dan 
later Tyrconnel was ill again, Avaux attn- 
buting this to his vexation at Melfort', 
ascendency over the king. Avaux got m 
veiy well with Tyrconnel, who, he said,™ 
as zealous for King Louis as any Frencli viee. 
roy could be, being convinced that notW 
could be done without his help. In Joij 
James made Tyrconnel a duke. In Sep¬ 
tember the fellows of Tiinity College wm 
turned out to make room for a gainaoii d 
foot, and a Roman catholic priest waa, Ip 
Tyrconnel’s advice, mode provost (Stums, 
p. 184). Though still ill, Tyrconnel went to 
Drogheda, where he assembled twenty tiun- 
sand men to keep Schomherg in oM 
(ST 0 Br,p. 17). The English army was mndi 
reduced by sickness, and made no pro^ 
but the Irish officers spent the winter feast¬ 
ing in Dublin instead ox mokiug their grouni 
good. The result was that Schombeigtod 
Ohoilemont as soon as he could movemtlie 
early spring of 1690 (Maoarue Exddm, 
p. 41). _ !]^rconnel succeeded in getting nd 
of Justin Maccarthy [q. v.], who was hie most 
powerful opponent, and who was chosen to 
take six thousand Irishmen to France in 
exchange for the French troops hiouglit bv 
Laiizun. Writing to Avaux on 22Mat(9i 
1089-90, I^eonnel remarked that Lanaim 
would be a long time getting to the front ii 
he waited at Cork for everything needfiiL_ 
Avaux’s great object had been to get rid 
of Melfort, and Lauzun was not much better 
pleased with Dover [see jBBMiir, HBraij 
first Baboh Do VBe]. Acting on instruotions 
from Louvois, Lauzun told James that be 
could not attend his council because he spoke 
no English. To meet the ffifficulty, James 
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sweed to see him and Twoonnel every day at 
four o’clock. Finding Tyroonnel apathetic, 
Lauann exerted hims^ to chwr him, and on 
20 May reported that he was in better heart 
(Kaskb, VI. 107). Dover received a passport 
for Banders before the end of June, ‘but I 
think,’Lauzun wrote, ‘ Lady Tjrconnel will 
ieep him in Dublin while we are away ’ (li. 
vi. Ill), Tyroonnel was with the rearguard 
of James’s army during the retreat from 
Dundalk, and the defence of the passes over 
the Boyne was entrusted to him. On the 
day before the passage of the river the histo¬ 
rian George ‘Worter Story [q. y.] saw him 
riding along the opposite bank with Barsfleld, 
Bennck, and others. In the dght next day 
French officers noticed that he was lethargic 
from illness and unable to decide anything, 
hut Lauzun expressly says that he fought 
bravely at the head of his regiment of horse 
{ib. vL 119). When James had quitted the 
field, Tyroonnel retreated in good order along 
nith the unbroken French troops. It is smd 
that when the fugitive ki^ reached Dublin, 
ha complimenteu Lady 
running powers of her husband’s country¬ 
men, and that she retorted ' that his Majesty 
had the advantage of them.’ In conse¬ 
quence of urgent letters from Mary of Mo¬ 
dena, Tyroonnel strongly advised James to 
return to France^ which he did with the 
utmost precipitation (Ciianxn, ii, 406). 

From Kinaale James wrote to Tyroonnel, 
leaving Ireland in his hands with power 
either to molce terms or to carry on the war. 
Tyrconnel and Lauzun rode to Dublin to¬ 
gether with the bulk of the defeated army, 
and from thence by Kilkenny to Limerick, 
where they arrived a few days later. Tyr¬ 
connel issued a proclamation ordering all 
troops to rendezvous at Limerick on pam of 
death (Ltjttbbli., Diary). The Irish party 
accusing him of treachery, Sarsfield and 
Ileniy Lnttrell proposed to arrest him; hut 
this plan was frustrated by Berwick,_ who 
was to have had the supreme command in his 
place. On the other hand, Tyrconnel sus¬ 
pected the Irish leaders of wishing to make 
separate terms for themselves (KAHXn, vi 
124). He had sent his wife to TYance with 
all the money he could sorape together. 
Agreeing with Lauzun that Luneri^ was 
untenable, he withdrew to Galway with the 
French troops, while Boisseleau and Sars- 
field remained to reap the glory of successful 
resistance. The siege of Limerick was raised 
on the last day of A.ugast, and Tyrconnel 
then returned to settle the command of 
the town upon Brigadier Doringtou, and 
to make preparations for a future cam¬ 
paign. On 12 Sept, he sailed from Galway 


with Lanzun, Boisseleau, and their man, 
leaving Berwick m command of the troops. 
The Irish party, who were now at open war 
with Tyrconnel, sent agents to counteract 
his influence with James and with the 
French government. 

Tyrconnel got ffi'st to France, and suc¬ 
ceeded in gaming the confidence both of 
James and of Loms XIV, in spite of Justin 
Maccatthy and other Irishmen, He had 
heard on the road that Sarsfield and his 
friends were in good repute at Versailles, 
and that it would be tbeiefore vain to attri¬ 
bute the late disasters to them, as he and 
Lauzun had agreed to do. He accordingly 
feigned iliness, and allowed Lauzun to go 
on alone and teU the preconcerted story. 
The latter added that Tyrconnel had been 
the life of the cause, and the only support 
of French interests in Ireland. Having thus 
gained a certificate to character, Tyrconnel 
proceeded to attribute the loss of Ireland to 
the desertion of the French troops and by 
implication to Lauzun, who narrowly es¬ 
caped ii^risonment (Maoaria JSvddmm, 
, 78). Tyrconnel was afterwards said to 
ave declared that an Irish captain could 
live on bread and water {ib. p. Ill), It was 
believed by some that Tyrconnel used French 
money, originally given for the Irish service, 
to administer jumcious bribes at the French 
court, To James’s English advisers he re¬ 
presented that he was of English extraction, 
that he had an Englich wife, and that he 
alone was fitted to keep Ireland in connec¬ 
tion with the English crown. In the end he 
was appointed lord lieutenant, and returned 
to Irdond with about 8,0001,, some arms 
and stores, and a promise of French officers 
to follow. He landed at Galway in the 
middle of January 1690-1, and went thence 
to Limerick. He had brought an earl’s 
patent for Sarsfield, and the two men were 
on rather better terms after this. He took 
steps to prevent news arriving from France, 
lest he ^ould be undermined by tbe Irish 
agents who arrived there after his departure 
(w. p. 110). In March he cried down and 
suppressed the brass money which had done 
so much to make the government of James 
odious. Certificates were given to those who 
brought in tbe base coin, in order that they 
might be paid when the king should enjoy 
hifi own again. About the same time St, 
Buth arrived to take the supreme military 
command, but his commission did not render 
him independent of Tyrconnel in his capacity 
of viceroy, Making the most of this, Tyr¬ 
connel appeared in the field as commander- 
in-chief, to the intense disgust of Sarsfield 
and the other Irish officers. It was he. 
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hoTveyer, who advised the dismantling of the 
works on the Connaught side of Athlone, 
and St. Buth’s reputation would stand higher 
if he had done this {Jaoobite Narrative, p. 
131). On the other hand, Tyrconnel was 
accused of not making sufficient efforts to 
stave off the attack on Athlone (^Maeai'ua 
Exaidmai, p. 125). The jealousy hetween 
the Anglo-Irish of the Pole, of whom Tyr¬ 
connel was the leader, and the native Irish 
was much increased by the appearance of 
H^h Balldearg O’Donnell [q. vj 

Tyrconnel was at Limerick on 12 July, 
when the fatal battle of Aughrim was fought. 
Galway immediately fell and Tyrconnel was 
again for treating, it being evident that the 
defence of Limerick was hopeless. But he 
did not live to receive orders from James. 
On 10 Aug. ha dined with D’Usson, and was 
in unusuahy good spirits, but was struck by 
apoplexy later in the day. Poison was talked 
of, but he was a worn-out man, and had long 
been ailing. He died on the 14th, and was 
buried in Limerick Cathedral, but there is 
no monument and the grave is not known, 
After his death a paper was circulated pur¬ 
porting to be his will, and advising the Irish 
to make no further resistance. The French 
king, said, the writer, had given them no 
effectual aid while they wore still strong, and 
would give thorn still less now, though he 
might molte empty promises in order to pro¬ 
long the struggle mr his own ends. This 
was pretty much the truth, and the paper 
had perhaps some effect in inducing D’Usson 
and Sorsfield to capitulate (Baitkij, v. SO). 
A year later, on 22 A;^. 1602, a funeral ser¬ 
vice was held in the Bnglish convent in the 
Faubourg St.-Antoine. Lady Tyrconnel had 
collected most of the Englien then in Paris, 
and a still extant sermon was preached 
which contains some biographical details. 

Tyrconnel was a man of commanding 
stature, and very handsome when young. 
In his later days he became corpulent and 
unwieldy. There are three portraits of him 
at MaloJiide, of which one is reproduced, 
with a poor memoir, in the fifth volume of the 
‘Ulster Journal of Archmology.’ Berwick 
says Tyrconnel had no genius for arms, and 
Glarondon had observed that he could not 
draw up a regiment ^larendon and JRooIieeter 
Correspondence, i. 436). Berwick, however, 
gives him a good character for valour and 
common-sense, and does not think him cove¬ 
tous, but * infiniment vain et fort rust.’ He 
left no legitimate male issue. 

Lady Tyrconnel had a French pension for 
a time, and afterwards made good hor claim 
to a jointure, and she does not appear to 
have fallen into great poverty, though she 


may have been temporarily straitenediil 
seems to have been on pretty good 'w 
with the Duke and Duchess of MirlboM^ 
while Melfort and the English Jacoby 
abroad disliked hor. She lived generollv,, 
France or Flanders until 1708 or 1700 ^ 
she returned to Dublin, and founded a a®! 
nery for Poor Clares. She fell out of k] 
on a cold night in the early spring of 1780. 
1731, and died of exposure, being too 
to rise or call. She must have bean ninety 
years old or very near it. Lady Tymonid 
was buried on 0 March in the Jones fimiilj 
vault in St. Patrick’s Cathedral (Masjj 
Nist. 0 / St. Patrick's, note a). By Tyujonl 
nel she had two daughters, of whom Lndy 
Charlotte was married to the Prince of Yin. 
timiglia. Of her eix children by Hmnil. 
ton, throe daughters, Elisabeth, Frances, ani 
Mary, married rospeotively Viscounts Hob 
Dillon, and Kingsland, and were weiknovn 
in Ireland as the ‘ three viscountesses,’ 

[Of the two chief eontomporary Irish mtho. 
rities, O’Kelly’s Hocarice Eicidium, ed. O'Cal- 
laghae, is hostile to Tyrconnel; v hile the Jncolits 
Narrative, od. Ollborl, known to Mnonulsyu 
• Light to the Blind,’ is Tory favimrahlB, 01 
little value is The Popish Champion, or s com¬ 
plete Ilistoiy of the Life and Military Ttini- 
actions of Eichard, Enrl of Tyrconnel,' 1659, 
Carte’s Ormonde Letters and Life of Ormonde, 
Ndgociations do M, lo Cumte d’Avaux cn h- 
liindo; Mdmolrcs du Mnr&rhal de Benrick; 
Hamilton’s Mdmoiros de Orammont; Ston's 
Impartial Hist, and Continuation; LnttM’i 
Diary; Clark’s Lifo of James II; King’s Stale 
of the Protestants under James II; Vslka'i 
True Account; Oraison funbbio de . ,, !I)^ 
connel . . . par Messiro A. Anselm, 1692; 
Lord Talbot do Mulabide's Papers, Hinb,US9. 
Oomm. Stli Bap.; D'Alton’s King James's 
List; Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time; ]^- 
aulay’s Hist, of England; Bnnke’s Hist, of 
JSngland (Oxford brausl.); ffiubbs’s Hist, oftbo 
University of Dublin; G-. B. Orokaynej’sCom. 
piste Peerage. A oolloction of Tyrconnel's pio* 
clamations is in tbs British Muaenm.] It, B-l. 

TALBOT, BOBEBT (1606 P-1668), im- 
tiquary, born about 1506 at Thorpe Malsom, 
Northamptonshire, was son of John Talbot 
of that place. In^ 1617, at the ego of 
twelve, he was admitted soholar at win¬ 
chester school (Kibbt, p, 108), whenon on 
29 Sept. 1621 he was elected to a fellowshin 
ot New College, Oxford. He graduate 
B.A. on 17 July 1626 and M.A, on 10 Deo. 
1629 (Oayford Univ, Peg, i. 140). He was 
one of the early reformers at Oxfoifi, and got 
into trouble on that account. Afterwards 
he renounced protestant opinions, and was 
apparently made tutor to Lord-choncelloi 
YVriothesloy’s children (Narr. of the 
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mation, Camd. Soe. pp. 32-4). In 1639 
he was presented to the rectory of Lacking- 
don witn the chapel of ‘ Laulingham,’ Essex 
{Lansd, MS. 980, f. 249). In 1640 he sat 
in convocation, and on 9 July signed the 
judgment pronounced by the convocations 
of both provinces on the nullity of Henry 
■^rs marriage with Anne of Oleves. On 
23 June 1341 lie was admitted to the pre¬ 
bend of Wedmore in Wells Cathedral, and 
fiom 1642 to 1546 he was vicar of West-well, 
Kent. In the latter year he was instituted 
to the rectory of Thorpe Malsover, North¬ 
amptonshire. On 9 April 1647 Talbot -was 
collated to the second stall in Norwich 
Cathedral, ofwhichhealso became treasurer. 
In 1664 he became rector of Burliiigham St. 
Peter, Norfolk, and in 1636 rector of Havers- 
ham, Berkshire. He died in August or 
September 1668, and was buried in Norwich 
Cathedral. By his will, dated 20 Aug. 
1358 , he left his choicest manuscripts to 
New Collage, Oxford. 

Talbot was an industrious antiquary; 
Lelandwas his intimate friend, and addressed 
verses to him (Lelasd, Encomia, 1639, p. 76). 
Camden calls him ‘a learned antitpiary’ 
I Britannia, adit. 1789, ii. 72), and William 
Lambarde describes him as ‘ a diligent tra- 
uayler in the Englishe hyslorye ’ (Perambu- 
iation Kent, 1676, p. 863). Similar praise 
came from Dr. John Caius, Abraham Ortelius, 
and Bale. Talbot's only published work is 
hie ‘ Annotationes in earn partem Antonini 
itinerariiqura ad Britnnniampertinet,’which 
was printed in vol. iii. of Hearne’s edition 
of Leland's * Itinerary,’ 1710-12. Manuscript 
copies are in Corpus Christ! College, Cam¬ 
bridge, MS. cl. art. 16, and in Cottonian MS. 
Yitdlius D. vii.; a third, with additions by 
Br, John Caius, is amoug the manuscripts 
of Caius College, Cambridge. William Bur¬ 
ton (1609-1667) [q. v.] made extensive use 
of Talbot's work in his 'Comment on An¬ 
toninus his Itinerary,’ 1668, fol. Talbot's 
other works are ‘ Aurum ex steroore, versi- 
bos constans priecipue monasticis, morali- 
bus, jocosis, medicis . . .’ extant in Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, MS. oclviii. art. 8 ; 
and a miscelMueous collection of transoripts 
in Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, MS. 
ccclxxix. An extract from his book of 
medical receipts, probably the 'Aurum ex 
Stercore,’ is in Bawlinson MS, c. 816, f. 768. 

[Authorities cited; Nasmith’s Gat. MSS. 
C. 0. O, Cambr, pp. 16, 372; Coxa's Cat, MSS. 
in Coil, Anlisqua Oxon.; Cat. Bawlinson MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library; Bridges’s Northamp¬ 
tonshire, ed. Whalloy, ii. 79; Letters nnd_Paper.? 
of Henry VIII, ed. Gnirdner; Bale’s Soriptores; 
Tenner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; Strype’s Parker, iL 
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499; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ad. Bliss, i. 263, 
and Fasti, i. 69; Ls Neve’s Past! Eccl. Angl.; 
Poster’s Alnmni Oxon. 1600-1714.] A. P, P. 

TALBOT, THOMAS (^. 1680), anti¬ 
quary, was the second son of John Talbot 
(_A 1661) of Salebury, Lancashire, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Richartl Ba- 
naster of Altham ( Cotton MS. Vespasian D. 
xvii. 49; Whitakbe, Whalley, li. 377), 
He does not seem to hare been educated at 
Oxford, though Wood notices him and says 
he was called ‘ Limping Talbot ’ on account 
of his lameness. Before 1680 he had become 
clerk of the records in the Tower, and pre- 
hably he was the ‘ learned ’ Mr. Talbot re¬ 
ferred to by Dr. John Dee [q. v.] in 1682 
(Diary, Camden Soo.pp, 16, 16). He was 
an original member of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries {Arohesoloffia, vol. i. pp. xii, xvii), 
and occurs iu Francis Tate’s list of members 
in 1590 (Stowe MS, 1045, f. 2). Talbot 
was indefatigable in his researches into the 
records under his charge, and Camden wrote: 
' Not to conceal my obligations to any, I 
must acknowledge myself under very great 
ones to Thomas Talbot, a diligent examiner 
of records and perfect master of our anti¬ 
quities ’ (Britannia, ed. Gougb, vol. i. 

g . cxlviii). None of Talbot’s collections are 
nown to have been published, The princi¬ 
pal are: coUeclions relating to abbeys, ex¬ 
tracts from chronicles and pedigrees (includ¬ 
ing that of his own family) in Cottonian 
MB. Vespasian D. xvii.; a collection of 
historical and constitutional antiquities in 
HarleianMS. 2223; a collection of abstracts 
&om ' Inquisitiones post mortem ’ relating 
to Yorkshire families in Additional MS. 
26717; an account of the proceedings of the 
court of claims at the coronations of 
Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V in 
Lansdowne MS. 279; a ‘ Catalogus Arohi- 
eamerariorum Anglioe’ in Ashmolean MS. 
792; collections of pedigrees in Ashmolean 
MSS. 790 i. and 1107;' Collectanea e Rotu- 
lis in Turri Lond. servatis' in Ashmolean 
MS. 799, ii.; notes from his genealogical 
collections are extant iu Rawlinsou MS. 
B. 103. It is probable that many other 
antiquarian collections, the authorship of 
whiM has not been determined, were by 
Talbot (of. Cat. Brit, Mus, Add.it. MS. 
26717). 

[Authorities cited; Catalt^ues ofthe Cottonian, 
Harleian, Lansdowne, Additional MSS. at Brit, 
Mus,, and Ashmolean MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; Wood’s Athens Oxon. i. 126.1 

A. F. P. 

TAIjBOT, THOMAS (1771-1868), colo¬ 
nist, fourth son of Richard Talbot (d. 1788) of 
Malahide Castle, co, Dublin, and younger 

z 
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brother of Admiral Sir John Talbot [q. v.J 
•was bom at Malabide in 1771. He entered 
the army on 24 May 1783 as an ensim in 
the 66th foot, became lieutenant on 27 Sept. 
1783, aiid was on half-pay from 1784 to 1787, 
when he was pfazetted to the 24th foot. On 
21 Nov. 1798 ha was promoted captain in 
the 86lh foot, ordered to Canada, and at¬ 
tached to the staff of John Graves Simooe 
[q. V.], who had just entered on the govern¬ 
ment of Upper Canada. He became major 
on 6 March 1794 and lieutenant-colonel of 
the 6th foot on 12 Jan. 1796. 

Enthusiastic by temperament, he threw 
himself into Simeoe’s plans for developing 
IheterritoryofUpperCanadaj and on 26 Deo. 
1800 he sold his commission and obtained a 
grant of five thousand acres for the purpose 
of a settlement on the northern shore of 
lake Erie, about 160 miles from Siincoe’s 
new capital ^now Toronto]). In 1802 he 
commenced his settlement in this position, 
naming it Port Talbot. In a few years ho 
conceived a larger scheme which was to be 
supported by nee grants of land from the 
government, and, after a visit to England to 
obtain colonists, extended his settlement in 
1809, receiving from the government grants 
of two hundred acres for every fifty definitely 
settled. In 1810 the first settlement began 
to moke way, and in 1812 he commenced 
another on the some principles. Prom that 
time his progress was continuous, until 
twenty-eight townships had been settled by 
him, and Talbot Street became the main 
artery along the northern side of Lake Erie. 
Several Canadians of some note were natives 
of these settlements. For a long time 21 Mav 
was celebrated in Port Talbot as ‘ Founder's 

During 1812-14, Talbot commanded the 
militia of the district in the war with the 
United States. Subsequently he became a 
member of the legislative council. Mrs. 
Jameson saw him in 1887 at his house, which 
he called Castle Malahide, and gives a favour¬ 
able picture of his ecceutricitios. In liis 
eightieth year he pnidatwelve-monthsSisifc 
to England. He died at Port Talbot on 
6 Feh. 1868. 

[Bryce’s History of the Canadian People, p. 
294; Edward Talbot’s Five Years in Canada, 
1824, pp. 104-6; Pope’s Memoirs of 8u J. A. 
Macdonald, ii, 272; Mrs. Jameson’s Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 1838; 
Hose’s Oycloptedia of Canadian Biogr^liy.] 

TALBOT, SiK WILLIAM {d. 1633), fiist 
baronet, Irish politician, was sou of liohert 
Talbot of Carton, co. Eildare, and grandson 
of Sir Thomas Talhot of Malahide, co. Buh- 


lin. He was educated for the law andluL 
sequently attained to a leading position 
lawyer in Dublin. About 1603 he 
pointed recorder of Dublin, but, beim, 
staunch Roman catholic, he was soon alto 
wards removed for roousanoy. On 18 Ami 
1613 he was returned to the Irish pal, 
ment for co. Kildare, and ho at once becair 
the 'legal oracle of tho catholic party intb 
Irish IIousB of Commons’ (QA-nnnrej) 
(Sir) Thomas Eyves [q.v.] complained to 
thehome government that Talbot had abeuii 
tho return to parliament for Dublin ‘ of two 
of tho most Spanish and seditions aclm- 
mntiques in all the city' {Cal. StaU Pum,, 
Ireland, 1611-14, p. 360). During tit 
disorderly scenes which marked the slantm 
of a speakor in the Irish House of Com. 
mons [see Davids, Sib Joiib; O’Beik 
Babnabas ; St. John, Oliydb, 1668-1030'’ 
Talbol urged that the house should fea 
purge itself of such members as had boon 
elected by illegal means. On 80 May he 
was appoint ed by tho house one of the iepo- 
ties to represent to Jamas 1 the conupt 
praclices employed in the elections tosacm 
a prolestanl majority, and the arbitiarv 
treatment of the Anglo-Irish catholics. He 
crossed to England in J uly, and was examiaed 
by the privy council on uis conduct in tie 
Irish Ilouso of Commons. During tba A*. 
cussion of this question Archbishop Ablet 
demanded Talbot’s opinion on a book (pro- 
hably tho ‘Defonsio Fidei Oatholicis') in 
which the Jesuit Suaroz openly mamtaiarf 
the right or catholics to kill an heretical %. 
'Talbot hesitated to express abhorrence of 
this doctrine, but was ready to acknowledge 
James I as lawful king. The councQ to 
not satisfied, and on 17 July Talbot to 
committed lo the Tower. On 13 Nov. M- 
lowing the Star-chamber sentenced bin to 
a fine of 10,000f. Early in the following 
year, however, Talbot was allowed to letmn 
to Ireland, and probably the fine was re¬ 
mitted. James I, on releasing liim, diBcloimed 
any intention of forcing the Irish catbobes 
to change their religion {Cal. State Fa^m, 
Ireland, 1611-14, p. 642), From thia time 
Talbot hocamo a supporter of the govern¬ 
ment, hut took little part in politics. On 4Feb. 
1621-2 ho was created a baronet, and be 
Buhsequently received various OTonts of land 
(Mobbib, Cal, Pat. Polls, Giarles I, pp. 
346, 438). Ho died on 16 March 1632-3, 
By his wife Alison, daughter of John 
Netterville of Coslleton, co. Meath, Talbot 
had issue eight sons and eight daughtoB. 
Tho eldest sou, Hohort, snocoeded as second 
baronet, and from his daughter Frances, who 
married Bichard Talbot of Malahide, do- 
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scended the barons Talbot of Malahide. The 
second son was Peter Talbot [q. v.], Roman 
catholic archbishop of Dublin, and the eighth 
was Richard Talbot, duie of Tyrconnel 
[q. T.] 

[Cal. State Papers, Ireland, passim; Cal. 
Carew MSS. 1603-24. p. 274; 0.il. Rot. Pat. 
Hibemis (Recordpubl.); Coie’s Hibernia Angli- 
caoa, 1689, li. 22-3, Carte's Life of Ormonde, 
i 39, Spedding’s Bacon, t. 5; Desiderata Cn- 
nosa Hib. i. 197. 201, 232, 321; OflF. Bet. Mem¬ 
bers of Pari. li. 618; Gardiner’s Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, ii. 290, 294-6; Burke’s Peerage, s v. ‘ Tal¬ 
bot de Malahide,’ and Extinct Peerage, 8.T. 
'Tyrconnell.’] A. F. P. 

TALBOT, WILLIAM f1669 ?-1730), 
bishop of Durham, son of William Talbot 
of Lichfield, by his wife Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Stoughton of Whittington, ■Wor¬ 
cestershire, was bom at Stourton Castle, 
Stafibrdshire, about 1659. On 28 March 
1674 he matriculated as a gentleman com¬ 
moner from Oriel College, Oxford, and jp'a- 
daated B A, os 16 Oct. 1677, M. A. on 23 June 
1080. His first preferment was the rectory ' 
of Burghfield, Berkshire (1682), a living in the 
rift of his kinsman, Charles Talbot, afterwards 
duke of Shrewsbury [q. v.] The deanery of. 
Worcester being vacant by the deprivation of 
Oeorge Hickes [q. v.] as anonjuror. Shrews- j 
lurve interest secured the appointment of 
Talbot in April 1691. Hickes drew up a 
protest (2 May) claiming a ‘legal ri^t,’ 
which he affixed to the entrance to the choir 
of Worcester Cathedral. TiUotsou gave Tal- 
lot (8 June) a Lambeth demes of D.D. In 
1699 he succeeded John jEtough fq. v.] os 
bishop of Oxford (consecrated 24 Sept.), re¬ 
joining his deanery in eommendam ; he had 
been made D.D. of 0.xford on 8 Aug. In 
the debate in the lords following the trial 
(1710) of Hen^ Sacheverell [q. v.], he was 
one of four bishops who ^oke for his con¬ 
demnation. Ilis charge or 1712 maintained 
the validity of lay baptism against Roger 
Laurence [q. v.] In 1714 he was made dean 
of the chapel royal. On 23 April 1716 he 
was translated to Salisbury, and resigned 
the deanery of Worcester. 

It was now that, through his son Edward 
[see TALBOr, OATHDEiimJ he was brought 
into connection with Thomas Rundle [q. v.], 
Joseph Butler [q. v.], and Thomas Seeker 
[q V.], aU of whom experienced the benefit 
or his patronage. On the death of Nathaniel 
Crew [q. v.] Talbot was translated (12 Oct. 
172p to the see of Durham. He was well 
received, but soon became unpopular by pro¬ 
moting (February 1723) a bill empowering 
bishops to grant new mining leases without 
the consent of chapters. The biU was emas¬ 


culated in the commons, but Talbot in course 
of time managed the chapter through pre¬ 
bendaries of 1^ appointment. He incurred 
further unpopularity by advancing the fines 
on his own leases and commending the ex¬ 
ample to the chapter. These measures were 
due to a profuse expenditure which kept him 
conetantiy in want of money. He died in 
Hanover Square, London, on 10 Oct. 1780, 
and was buried on 14 Oct. in St. James’s, 
Westminster. His portrait, by KneUer, has 
been engraved by vertue and others. He 
married, first, a daughter of Crispej an at¬ 
torney at Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, who 
died without issue; secondly, Catharine (d, 
23Nov. 1730), daughter of Alderman Richard 
King of London, by whom he had eight sons 
and several daughters. His eldest son, Charles 
Talbot, baron Talbot of Hensol, is separately 
noticed. His daughter, Henrietta Maria, 
married Charles TrimneU [q v.], bishop of 
Winchester. 

He published many single sermons (1691- 
1717), his speech in the lords on the Saohe- 
verell case (1710\ two charges (1712-17), 
a circular to the Salisbury clergfy directing 
colIectionsforMoraviBns(1716),aadavolume 
of ‘Twelve Sermons,’ 1726, 8vo, 1731, 8vo 
(the theology of those is Clarkean). 

[Wood’s AtheniB Oxon. 0Us3)ir. 607, Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 360,372; Foster's Aliunui Oxon. 
1500-1714, Kettlewell’s Life, 1718, App. iv.; 
Burnet’s Own Time, 1784, il. 644; Whistou's 
Memoirs, 1763, pp. 230 sq.; Hatchinson's Dur¬ 
ham, 1786, i. 608 sq. (portrait); Noble’s Con¬ 
tinuation of Granger, 1806, Hi. 72sq.; Fisher's 
Companion and Key to Hist, of England, 1832, 
pp. 738, 743; Bartlett’s Memoirs of Butler, 

1839, pp. 14 sq.; Low's Durham (Diocesan His¬ 
tones). 18Sl,p.206; MarEhair80xford(Dioce3an 
Histories;, 1882, pp. 164 sq.; Onslow’s Worces¬ 
ter (Diocesan Histories), 1883, pp. 323, 841; 
Watts’s Durham, 1888, App. p. xiv; certified 
extracts from the diocesan register, Salisbury; 
information from the Rer. Henry Lewis, rector 
of East Hendred.] A. G. 

TALBOT, WILLIAM HENRY FCX 
(1800-1877), pioneer of photography, bom 
on 11 Feb. 1800, was only child of Wil¬ 
liam Davenport Talbot (d. 1800) of Lacock 
Abbey, Chippenham, Wiltshire, by Elisabeth 
Theresa, eldest child of Heniy Thomas Foi- 
Strangways, second earl of Rchester. He 
was educated at Harrow from 1811, and was 
elected a scholar of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, He won tbe Poreon prize in 1820, 
was twelfth wrangler and second chonceRor's 
medallist in 1821, when he graduated B.A. 
He proceeded M.A, in 1826. The year after 
taking his degreehe contributed to Gfer^nne’s 
‘Annoles Mathbmatiques’ (1822, xiii, 242-7) 
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a paper ‘ On the Properties of a certain Curve ceived in tho first few seconds of itaetpoam’ 
derived from the Equilateral Hyperbola,' to tho liglit an invisible Image, whiclr^S 

which was followed by others in the same bo rondored visible by treating it with a sol 

series, and from that time for upwards of fifty tion of gallic acid. This improved mety 
years he wrote numerous articles on matho- at first called tho ‘ calotype,’ and aftetvrari' 
matics, physics, astronomy, chemistry, and the ‘ talbotype,’ was the foundation of tls 
arohssology. In 1820 he turned his atten- photography of the present day, Talirt 
tion to the chemical action of light, the re- patented it on 8 Feb. 1841, but his claim 
suits being communicated to the ' Edinburgh priority of invention in regard to this phisa 
Journal of Science’ and other periodicals. of the development of photography 
On 1 Oct. 1833, when trying to sketch conilicts with that of Joseph SancroftfieBi 
the scenery along the shores of the Lake of [q. v.] In 1851, after the introduction ol 
Oomo by the aid of WoUaston’s camera Ittcida the ‘collodion’ process of Frederick Scott 
[see WoLiASTOir, William Hyde], having Archer [q. v.], Talbot discovered a method 
previously tried the camera obsoura for tbo by which instantaneous pictures could lo 
same purpose, and wearied by many success- taken, and in 1852 a method of photootaplpi. 
sive failures, he was led to consider whether engraving. About 1854 he secured a ghjsi 
it would be possible to make permanent the on photographic prints by means of albuneo 
pictures which the glass lens of the camera All these inventions wore patented; intnj 
obscura threw upon the paper. In 1802 1852, at the solioilatione of the presidentaof 
Thomas Wedgwood [q. v.] (son of tho potterl the Royal Society and the Royal Aeademv 
produced evanescent sun-pictures or ‘jiro- he consented to throw opon his discovenu 
files by the agency of light ’ upon sensitised with the sole exception of ‘ portrait-takinj 
paper, and Talbot followed up Wedgwood’s for sale to the public.’ In December 1854 
line of research. After experimenting for ho unsuccessfully endeavoured in the lav 
five years he had nearly arrived at a satis- courts to enforce his patent against Syhci. 
faotoiy consummation when he learned that ter Laroche, whose development of negatmi 
his resiiltshad been rivalled by Louis J acques by the collodion process he held to infimge 
Maiidfi Daguerre. Daguerre had since 1821 his rights. 

been seeking to porfoct the experiments of The simultaneous invention of the dagner- 
Joseph Niodphore de Niepce of Ohdlon-sur- reolypo and the calotype naturally create 
Sadne, who, os early as 1824, produced per- jealousies on both sides of tho Ohannel. Td- 
manont' hehotypos ’ by means of glass plates bot found an advocate In Sir David Biev- 
coated with bitumen. Some of Niepce's ster, and the ‘talbotype’ rapidly drovetb 
‘heliotypea’ were exhibited in London in ‘daguerreotype'out of the field, Blanquatt 
1827. On 7 Jan, 1839 Arago oommunleatod Evrard and others who perfected the invee* 
to the Acaddmio des Sciences at Paris the tion of photography developed the 'tallo 
fact of Daguerre’s successful production upon type ’ system of printing from negatives. li 
silver plates of photographic images. On the Frendi wore unjust to Talbot in tk 
26 Jan. following Faraday briefly described early days of photography, they made amends 
Talbot’s independent invention of ‘ photo- at a later period, and at the Paris ExMbi- 
genic drawing’at the Royal Institution, and tion of 18G7 awarded him the great gold 
ou 81 Jan. Talbot communicated to the Royal medal. 

Sooiety an account of his reseaiohes, entitled Talbot’s name is so closely associated tritb 

‘ Some Account of the Art of Photogenic the beginnings of photography that hia mi" 
Drawing, or the process by which natural thematicol powers liave been ovcrshadoiRd, 
objects may be made to delineate themselves In his memoir, ‘ Researches in the Intenal 
without the Old of the artist’s pencil’ (Pro- Oaloulus,’ published in the ‘ Philosoplucal 
oeBdings, 1889, iv. 120-1; Philosophical mag. Transactions’ (1886, pp. 177-216, ondl£87 
1889, xiv. 196 -211). Talbot’s prooess con- pp, 1-18) he gave an account of nis invesli* 
slated in produoing the photograj^ic image on gations upon tlio compariaou of transcendents, 
writing-paper hi^ly sensitised by cheiuioal which shows that ha had independently beea 
treatment. White images of the objects led to consider the development and gene* 
wereformedaftoralongexpoBureuponadark ralisatiou of FagnanL’s theorem, and was on 
ground, these being the ‘ negatives,’ from the trade that might have kd him to xe- 
which‘positives’could he obtained by print- discover Abel’s great theorem. In 18^ he 
ing in the manner still employed. rood at the British Association (Peport, JP- 

In September 1840 Talbot greatly im- 16-17) a paper ‘ On tho Improvement of tho 
proved and accelerated the procedure by em- Telescope,’ and in the 41st report (1871, 
ploying paper rendered sensitive by iodide of pp. 34-6) there is a paper ‘ On anew Method 
silver and nitrate of silver. This paper re- of estimating the iuistance of some of tho 
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Fixed Stars.’ He was, with Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and Dr. Hincks, one of the first to 
decipher the cuneiform inscriptions brought 
from Nineveh, and he made numerous con¬ 
tributions in literature and archaeology to 
the Royal Society of Literature and to the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

He was elected a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society on 18 Dec. 1822, and 
a fellow of the Royal Society on 17 March 

1831, receiving the royal medal in 1838 and 
the Rumford medai in 1842. He sat in the 
first reformed parliament for Chippenham 
from 1833 to 1834, and then retired from 
polities. He died at Lacook Abbey on 
17 Sept. 1877, having married, on 20 Dec. 

1832, Constance, youngest daughter of 
Francis Mundy of Markeaton, Derbyshire. 

Of his writings the most interesting is 
<The Pencil of Nature,’ which was issued in 
six parts in 1844-6. It is the first book 
ever illustrated by photographs produced 
without any aid from the artist’s pencil; it 
is now very rare. Ilia other works were: 
1. 'Legendary Tales, in verse and prose,’col¬ 
lected, 1880. 2. ‘ Hermes, or Classical and 
Antiquarian Researches,’ 1838-0. two num¬ 
bers only. 8. ‘The Antiquity of,the Book 
of Genesis,’1839. 4. ‘ English Etymologies,’ 
1847. 6. ' Assyrian Texts translated,’1860. 
He also contributed an appendix to the 
second edition of the English translation of 
6. Tissondier’s ' History and Handbook of 
Photography,’ 1878, and m the catalogue of 
scientmc papers he is credited with fifty-nine 
contributions. 

A portrait of Talbot is in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum in the collection of ‘ fathers 
of photography.’ 

[Froc. of Boyel Soc, of London, 1878, zxvi. 
427, 428; Proo. of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, 
1878, ix. 612-14; Monthly Notices of Royal 
Aslronomical Soo. February 1878, pp. 148-61 ; 
Tunes, 26 Sept. 1877, p. 4; Enoycliipsedia Bri- 
tannica, 9th edit. 1888, xziii. 27; W. 1. Eaiii- 
son’s History of Photography, 1888 ; Brothei's’s 
Manual (rf Photography, 1892; Werga's Evolu¬ 
tion of Photogra^y, 1890; Ville’s Introduction 
to Blanquart Evrard's Traitd de Photographie, 
1851; Photogiaphio News, 5,19, 26 Oct. 1897; 
cf. arts. BjanscHiiL, Sm John, Fonion, Muhoo, 
and TAmoB, Aixsnn SwAum.] G. C. B. 

TALBOTS, DAVID ALPHONSO 
(1790 ?-1840), bookseller, bom about 1700, 
established himself as a bookseller in Bed¬ 
ford. He subsequently removed his business 
to Oxford, where he became known for his 
intimate acqtiaintance with the value end 
merits of books generally. He also mate- 
tislly aided the study of history in England 
by his excellent translations of Heereu's 


‘Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, 
and Egyptians’ (1832), and of the same 
author's ‘Manual of the Political System of 
Europe’ (1834). On 1 Dec. 1827 he was 
admitted to the privileges of a member of 
the university. He took a leading part in 
the affairs of the city of O,xford, was a 
councillor of the east ward, and served the 
office of sheriff. Pie died at Oxford on 
28_ May 1840, leaving a widow and seven 
children. 

He was the author of ‘ Oxford Chrono¬ 
logical Tables of Universal Hi«tory,’ 1836, 
fol.; 1840, foL; and, besides the works of 
Ileeren mentioned, translated Adelung’s 
‘ Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature,’ 
Oxford, 1832, 8vo, making numerous addi¬ 
tions and corrections. 

[Gent. Mag. 1840, ii. 220; Oxford Chronicle, 
80May 1840; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.l71o-1886; 
SaundePs Siilad for the Social, 1866, p. 27 ; Re¬ 
collections of Oxford by an Old Freeman, 1899.1 

IS I c 

TALBOYS or TAILBOYS, Sib WIL¬ 
LIAM, styled Lobd of Ktub (d. 1464), 
horn before 1417, was son and heir of Walter 
Tailboys (tZ. 1444) of Kyme in Lincolnshire, 
and was grandson of Walter Tailboys, who 
succeeded to the lordship and estate of Kyme 
on the death in 1381 of Gilbert de Umfra- 
ville, Earl of Angus (1810-1381), his cousin 
[see under Uiifbatii.xb, Gilbdbt nn, Eabl 
OB Angus, 1244P-1307J. He was in the 
mole line a descendant of Ivo de Taillchois, 
a Normau invader, who received large grants 
in Lincolnshire from William I, and is a 
principal character in Kingsley’s ‘ Heteward 
the Wmo’ ^bebman, JVbraiffn Coup, ; of. arts. 
Randulb, Eabl ob CnBsinB, d . 1120 P and 
Roumaeb, Wiluam dd, Eabl ob Lincoln). 

When he came to manhood, William was a 
supporter of the)?arty of William de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk [q. v,] In a letter which he 
addressed to Viscount Beaumont, probably 
before 1460, he complains of his treatment at 
the hands of the Lords Cromwell, Welles, 
and WiUonghhy (Paiton Letters, i. 96-8). 
It may have been in pursuit of his private 
quarrel that on 28 Nov. 1449 Tailboys 
hustled Cromwell, who was Suffolk’s chief 
adversary in the council, as he was entering 
the Star-chamber at Westminster. Crom¬ 
well, however, accused both Tafiboys and 
Suffolk of intending his death. Tailboys, 
supported by Suffolk, denied the charge, hut 
was committed to the Tower. There were 
other charges of violence against TaUboys, 
and in these also it was alleged that he liad 
profited by Suffolk’s patronage. The pro¬ 
tection which he had afforded to Tailboys 
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was one of tlie charges hrought againsli 
Suffolk in March 1460. Eventually Tail- 
boys was condemned to pay a fine pf 3,000/. 
to Lord Oromwell (Bolh qf Parliament, v. 
181, 200). It is m Tailboys’s favour, as 
showing that he was an ardent partisan 
rather 3ian a mere roysterer, that he proved 
himself a brave and faithful adherent of the 
Lancastrian cause. He was knighted by 
Henry VI onl9 Eeb. 1460-1, after the second 
battle of St. Albans, and accompanied 
Queen Margaret in her flight to Scotland in 
August of that year (Haudtito, pp. 4(^, 
406y His estates were seized by the Yorkist 
government on 14 May (^Cal, Pat, Polli, 
Edward IV, i. 43), and ha was attainted in 
parliament on 4 Nov. 1401. In July 1402 he 
held Alnwick for the Lancastrians, but was 
forced to surrender to Sir Ralph Grey (Will. 
WoBO. pp. 778-9). IIo fought at Hedgeley 
Moor on 23 March 1464, where ha was reported 
to have been killed, and under Somerset at 
Ilexham on 16 May. A few days after the 
latter battle he was taken prisoner ‘ besyde 
Newoaatell inaoole-pyt,he hadmoche money 
wyth hym .. , and in the day following Tayl- 
boise lost his head ot Newcastell ’ (Qnnaoiiv, 
Ohron, p. 226). His head was put up over 
the gate at York. For a short time before his 
death Tailboys was styled Earl of Kyme. IHs 
wife, whom he married before 31 .Tan. 1438, 
woe Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Bonvillj 
by her he had a son Robert, who was grand¬ 
father of Gilbert, lord Talboys. The at¬ 
tainder of William Tailboys was reversed in 
October 1472 (JJo/. Pari, vi. 18). 

Gilbdbt Talbots, LoBoTAtnoxs (d, 1630), 
was son of Sir George Talboys (1407-1617), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Gas¬ 
coigne. George Talb^s was keeper of 
Harbottle Castle in 160^^, and served in the 
French war in 1613. He became insane in 
March 1617, and was placed under the 
charge of Cardinal Wolsey (Letten and 
Papers of Henry VIII, i. 380,3077, ii. 2079). 
IIo is said (G. E. G[okaxh'ii], Complete Peer¬ 
age) to have died on 7 Aug. 1617, but in 
February 1630-1, being then described as a 
< lunatic,’ he was given into the custody of 
the Duke of Norfmk, and he did not die until 
21 Sept, 1638. His will, dated in 1612, is 
summarised in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (8th ser. 
iv. 482). Gilbert, his eldest som came to 
court under Wolsey’s protection {Letters and 
Papers, iv. 4867, 6408, two letters by his 
mother). He married, before 18 June 1622, 
Elizabeth Blount, daughter of Sir John 
Blount of Kinlot, Shropshire, and mistress of 
Henry VIII, by whom she hn 1 been mother of 
Henry FitzRoy, duke of Richmond [q.v.} {ib. 
iii. 2366), Gilbert Talboys and his wife had 


a grant of Rokeby, Warwickshire, in 162 ? 
and in 1628 they received lands in Yo,i 
shire under an act of parliament (ih 
2066). In March 1627 he was one rftk 
gentlemen of the king’s chamber. He vk 
returned as one of the members for Lincoln 
county to the parliament which mat on 
8 Nov. 1629 {Eeturn of Members of Parh. 
ment, p. 369), He was soon after aeaW 
Baron Talboys of Kyme and took his sestw 
1 Boo., but died on 16 April 1630 (NicolasmJ 
G. E. Cfokayne] incorrectly give the daten 
16 Anril 1639). He was buried in W 
church, where his memorial tablet still emti 
Elizabeth Blount, the widow of Qil|ie,f 
Talboys, married, in 1634, as her second Iras, 
band, Edward Fiennes Clinton (aftermudsi 
Earl of Lincoln) [q.v.], by whom she bd 
three daughters. Lora Leonard Grey [q, v,] 
had sought to obtain her hand in 1682(i(f. 
ters and Papers qf Henry VIII, v. 1049). Sb 
died about 1640. Bridget, her eldest dwoli. 
ter by Clinton, married Robert Dymokeol 
Sorivelsby, who was a cousin of Gilbert Tal- 
boys. 

By his wife, Elizabeth Blount, TaHoy 
had three children: George, who snccecM 
as second Baron Talboys, and died on 6 Sept, 
1639; Robert, who died before his hrotliei! 
and Elizabeth, who at her brother’s death te- 
camo Baroness Talboys. She married Thome 
Wymbi8h,who claimed the title inhisT^e’s 
right. It was, however, ruled that a hm. 
band could not so bear his wife's title unle« 
he had issue by her; this ruling was th? 
final decision on the point, Elizabeth Tsl- 
boys married, secondly, before 18 Nov. 1653, 
as his second wife, Ambrose Dudley, eailo! 
"Warwick [q. v.] Sho died about 1660, and, ss 
she had no issue, the barony became extinct 

[William of Worcester’s Chronicle ap. Isltei 
and Papers illustrative of the Reign ef HenijVl, 
ii. 778-9, 792 (Rolls Ser,); Three Piftwntb 
Century Clirouiclos, pp. 160, 101,178-9 (bnid 
Soc.); Gregory's Chronicle, p, 220 (ih.); Pastes 
Letters; Rolls of Parliament; Cal. Pat, Bolts, 
Edward 17, vol. i., numerous references to tbe 
confl&cation of his estates; Ramsay’s Lnneastn 
and York; G. E. C[okuyne]’sCompletePeoingei 
iv. 426. For Gilbert Talboys and bis descendant?, 
see Letters and Papers o f tbe Rei gn of HenryVM, 
Genealogist, Ist ser, ii, 16-24, 42-68; 6. £. 
C[oknyn e]'6 Complete Peerage, rii. 368.] C.L.E. 

TALFOURD, FRikNOIS (1828-1862), 
dramatist, bom in 1828, was eldest son of Sic 
Thomas Noon Talfourd [q. v.], by his wife 
Raohel, eldest daughter ofUohn TowillBntt 

. V.] Franoia was educated at Eton ftoin 

141 to 1846, on 16 May in which year he 
matriculated from Christ Ohuich,Oxford. He 
was called to the har at the Middle Temple 
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on 17 Nov. 1852, and occasionally went cir¬ 
cuit but was chiefly known as the writer of 
a series of burlesques and extravaganzas. 
His first piece, ‘ Macbeth Travestie,’ was ori¬ 
ginally produced at Henley-on-Thames dur- 
mg the regatta on 17 June 1847, and was 
afterwards brought out at the Strand Theatre 
on 10 Jan. 1848, and at the Olympic on 
25 Apil 1868. He wrote for many of the 
theatres, and his pieces, though light and 
ephemeral, were in their day very popular. 
Among his best known pieces were ‘ Alces- 
tis, the original Strong-minded Woman,’ a 
burlesque brought out on 4 July 1850 j ‘ The 
Ilule of Threo,’ a comedietta, 20 Dec. 1868; 

■ Tell and the Strike of the Cantons,’ 26 Dec. 
1869, an extravaganza, in which Marie Wil¬ 
ton played Albert, and Patty Oliver Lisetta; 
all ^ese were at the Strand Theatre. At 
the Olympic he brought out ‘ Ganem, the 
Save of Love,’ on 31 May 1862, and ‘Shy- 
locb.orthe Merchant of Venice preserved,' on 
4 July 1833. In this burlesque Thomas Frede¬ 
rick Hobson [q. v.] gave his very remarkable 
tragi-eomic representation of the Jew. For 
the Haymarket he wrote ‘ Pluto and Proser¬ 
pine’ on 5 April 1868, and ‘^Electra, in a new 
Electric Light,’ on 26 April 1869, in which 
Miss M. Ternan was seen as Orestes. On 
26Dec. 1834 he brought out at the St. James’s 
‘ Abou Hassan, or the Hunt after Hhippiness,' 
in which John Laurence Toole made one of 
his earliest appearances. With Henry James 
Byron he collaborated in bringing out his lost 
piece, ‘ The Miller and his Men,' at the Strand 
Theatre on 9 April 1860. Ho died at Men¬ 
tone on 9 March 1862, in his thirty-fourth year. 
He married, on 6 Nov. 1861, Frances Louisa 
Morgan, second daughter of Josiah Towne, 
a solicitor of Margate. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1862, p. 620 ; Atheuasum, 
IS March 1862, p. 365.] G. C. B. 

TALFOURD, Sin THOMAS NOON 
(1705-1854), judge and author, was born at 
Heading, Berkshire, on 26 Mav 1795. In the 
biographical notices published on occasion of 
his death the place of his birth was given as 
Doxey, a suburb of Stafford, and the date 
as 26 Jan, 1796; but the former statement 
appears to be negatived by his own testimony, 
and the latter by the entry in the Heading 
parish register, His father, Edward TaL 
film'd, was a brewer; his mother was a 
daughter of Thomas Noon, minister of the 
independent chapel at Heading. After re- 
ceivmg some instruction at private schools, 
Thomas was sent to the recently founded dis¬ 
senting school atMillHill, whereheremained , 
horn 1308 to 1810. He was then placed at' 
Heading grammar school under Dr. Hichard i 


Valpy [q, v.], of whom he speaks with grati¬ 
tude and veneration, and under whom ho 
continued until the middle of 1812, He hod 
already, in 1811, published a volume of 
didactio 'Poems on Various Subjects’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1811, 8vo), designed 'to advance the 
cause of religion and morality,’ of which he 
afterwards,in conversation withOrahhHobin- 
son, professed himself ashamed. ‘ His lines,’ 
observes the 'Monthly Review,’'ate smooth, 
but some of his opinions are rather enthusias¬ 
tic,’ by which philanthropic rather than 

E oetic^ enthusiasm seems to be denoted. In 
larch 1818 he made his first appearance as 
a public speaker by a speech at a meeting of 
the Heading branch of the Bible Society, 
which was printed along nith others de¬ 
livered on the same occasion. In the some 
year, having made choice of the legal profes¬ 
sion, by tbead vice, as is asserted, of Brougham, 
he became the pupil of Joseph Ohitty v.], 
the special pleader, and read law with him 
until 1817. Although no inattentive stu¬ 
dent of law, he gave more of his time to 
literature, especially in alliance with philan¬ 
thropy and politics. He became connected 
with the ' Pamphleteer,’ printed by the bro¬ 
ther of his Heading schoolmaBteT, and at that 
time the vehicle for the opinions of many 
earnest thinkers; in that periodical appeared 
essays by Talfourd on the Homan catholic 
question, on the Hoyal Marriage Act, and 
on the punishment of the pillory. To the 
last-named of these ‘idle scrihblings’ he 
himself, rightly or wrongly, ascribed a con¬ 
siderable share in effecting the abolition of 
the barbarous penalty it denounced. Through 
William Evans, the proprietor of the 'Pam¬ 
phleteer,' ho made at the beginning of 1816 
the acquaintance of Charles Lamb, of whose 
writings he was already a vota^, having 
hunted London for a copy of ‘Hosamund 
Gray.’ Another essay in the 'Pamphleteer,' 
(‘An Attempt to estimate the Poetical 
Talent of the present Age,' in vol, v.l, nam¬ 
ing Lamb among the chief poets of tue day, 
procured for Talfourd through Lamb the ac¬ 
quaintance of Wordsworth, to whom Lamb 
introduced him as 'my one admirer.’ ‘My 
taste and feeling, as applied to poetry,’ 
Talfourd afterwards said, ‘ underwent an 
entire change, consequent on my becoming 
acquainted with the poetry of Wordsworth.’ 
Intimacy with Coleridge ibllowed; Godwin 
and Hazlitt he already knew, and he became 
an accepted member of a circle including 
most of the rising names in poetry and elegant 
literature, holding a sort of general retainerto 
champion it in the press. His essays in 6el/cs~ 
lettres usually appeared in the ‘NewMonthly 
Magazine,’ where, besides articles on Scott, 
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Godwin, Maturin, CliarleB Lloyd, and otlier 
contemporaries, he published an elaborate 
essay on the genius of "Wordsworth, ex¬ 
pressing views which have since become 
universal, but at the time a very important 
manifesto of enlightened critical opinion. 
The dramatic department of the_ ‘New 
Monthly’ was entirely under his direction 
for several years. When the ‘ Retrospective 
Review’ was established in 1820 Talfourd 
became a leading contributor. Of Talfourd’s 
essays in general a writer in the ‘North 
jjritish Review’ (May I860) justly observes: 
‘ They are remarkable for refinement of obser¬ 
vation and facility of phrase, but there is 
hardly one of them which is brought to a 
close without being partially impaired by the 
flux of words which was his bane.’ In Orabb 
Robinson’s opinion Talfourd, by writing too 
many theatrical criticisms for the press, had 
at this time contracted ‘a style of flashy 
writing’ which he afterwards amended. 

These theatrical criticisms at this time sup¬ 
plied a considerable iiroportion of Talfourd’s 
income, as he was resolved to bo no expense 
to his father, and was still awaiting a call to 
the bar. From his leaving Ohitty’s chambers 
in 1817 up to his call to the bar from the 
hliddle Temple in 1821 he took what business 
he could obtain as a pleader, and was no 
sooner a barrister than he thought it necos- 
sary to become a husband. HU choice had 
fallen upon Rachel, the eldest daughter of 
John Towill Rutt [q. v.l The marriage took 
placo in 1822, _ To enable himself to contract 
it he had obtained through the influence of 
Crabb Robinson the post of legal reporter for 
the ‘Times’on the Oxford circuit, which ho 
selected on account of his local iniluonoe. 
‘ He made known at once at the bar mess,’ 
says Robinson, ‘ what he was invited to do. 
Others had done the same thing secretly and 
most dishonourah^.’ Ilis first experiences 
at the bar were discouraging, but he gra¬ 
dually made his way; in 1833, upon an un¬ 
successful application to be made a Q.O., he 
became a sei;jeant, and after the retirement of 
Serjeant Ludlow and the promotion of Justice 
Maulc [sec Mattle, Sib "IVilliam HEiraT],he 
was the unquestioned leader of his circuit. 
‘ Ho was,’ says a member of it, the writer of 
his obituary in the ‘ Law Magazine,’ ‘ a sound 
rather than a first-rate lawyer. What he 
professed to know he knew thoroughly, and 
had all the great maxims and principles of 
the common law firmly and fully impressed 
upon his mind.’ As an advocate he was 
‘ eloquent in the exact degree in which he was 
earnest,’ which procured him the happy dis¬ 
tinction of being ‘almost in voi-iably retained 
on the right side of the causes he was in. The 


wrong side seldom oared to have him,’ p' 
was above all chicaneiw, was incapabk^ 
simulating emotion, and neither would m 

could puzzle an honest witnessincross-esam. 
nation. When joined in the conduct of« 
case ‘with an acute low-minded junior vho 
took technical objections and quibbled b 
was like a Brabmm with an undean ouilmi 
upon him which he could neither enduts 
nor exterminate.’ These causes consideriKi 
limited his practice. Ilis moat celehsatb 
speeches wore in the cause of Richmond r 
Tait (1836), when a government spy of Iglj 
sought to recover damages fur having been 
described as what he was [sec Eioimosb 

ALHXANDnft in hia defence of tte 

proprietors of the ‘ Ti-ne Sun’ from aclmm 
of seditious libel; in the prosecution oflb. 
mas Cooper, the chartist (1842); and os the 
advocate of Edward Moxon [q. v. 1, prosecuted 
for publishing Sbolloy's ‘ Queen Mab’(1811). 
In this celebrated case the sympathies of ereo 
the opposing counsel were with Talfourd, but 
the law as it then stood was against Mm, His 
speech was the only oiio of his forensic efforts 
published by himself. Ilis career at tbe bsr 
was terminated by hia elevation to thebendh 
in the court of common pleas in July 1MB. 

During the industrious pursuit of lav 
Talfourd had not been iiidiflbrout to lite¬ 
rature. lie oontribntod a history of Gred; 
poetry to the ‘Enoycloptodia Metropolitaaa.' 
and wrote in the same publication on Gim 
and Roman history; but his most accoptal^ 
and endurmg work in proso was tW Je^ 
formed iu connection with Olmrlos Lamb, 
whose executor he was, and whoso letters aid 
memorials he published with i-oveient care. 
The ‘Memoir,’ which admirers of Lamb om 
to Talfourd, was issued in two portions, tbe 
first iu 1837, under the title of ‘ Letters of 
Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life;’ 
the second, after an interval of eleven rears, 
in 1848, as ‘Final Jlomorials of OWIb 
L amb; consisting chiefly of his Letters not 
before published, with Sketches of sonioof 
his Compnmoiis.’ The two works were in¬ 
corporated in 1838, and have bean frequently 
rcpuhlishcd, 'Tolfourd’s biogi-aphicol earn- 
mentary on Lamb’s correspondence was ffist 
digested into one separate and continuous 
narrative in 1876, and this has been pub¬ 
lished separately as Talfourd’s ‘Memoirs of 
Charles Lamb,' the best edition being that of 
1892, with tbe annotations of Mr. PercyHts- 
gerald. The peculiar delightfulness of these 
books is of course principally owing to Lamb, 
but Talfourd’s contribution is in the beet 
taste, and all addiUons from his own pea eta 
most eutortaining. 

Talfourd also assisted Bulwor in editing 
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the remains of Hazlitt in 1836, and contri¬ 
buted a valuable essay. An article on Lord 
Eldon and Lord Stowell in the ‘ Quarterly 
Eeview,’ December 1844, is perhaps the best 
epecimen of his prose. ' Vacation Eambles ’ 
(London 1846, 2 vols. 8vo; with a ‘ Supple¬ 
ment’ dated 1846) is a pleasant record of 
tours in l^Vance, Germany, and Switzerland. 

Talfourd was, however, best huown as a 
men of letters by his tragedies, emecially ‘Ion,’ 
which, produced on 26 May 1836j the autb or’s 
birthday, obtained a brilliant success from its 
own merits and the great acting of Macready. 
Circulated privately in 1836, and again issued 
privately with the addition of a few sonnets, 
Uon, a Tragedy in Five Acts,’was first pub¬ 
lished in 1836 (the British Museum has 
Southey’s presentation copy of the second 
issue). In an interesting pretace to the fourth 
edition Talfourd tells his history as a dramatic 
author: how his inborn taste for the drama 
was repressed in his boyhood, when Shake¬ 
speare was denied him, and he had to content 
himself with the ‘ Sacred Dramas ’ of Hannah 
Hore; how it burst forth on witnessing 
Eemhle’s performance of Catoj how he 
wrought upon his tragedy in the intervals 
rf legal work, and finished it hurriedly under 
the stimulus of his election to parliament: 
how,completed at the end of1834 aud printed 
privately in the following April, it was on 
the point of publication when Macready, 
attracted by a favourable notice in the 
’Quarterly’ of September 1836, insisted that 
it should fli'st make trial of the public on 
the boards. ‘The Athenian Captive’ (1838) 
and ‘Glencoe’ (1840) were less success- 
fid, Macready thought‘Glencoe’superior 
to ‘Ion’ in dramatic construction but in¬ 
ferior in poetry, and the ‘Athenian Captive’ 
inferior in every respect. lie consented, 
nevertheless, to produce both, ‘The Cas¬ 
tilian,' a tragedy on the history of Padilla, 
was printed privately in 1863. To Talfourd 
as author of ‘Ion’ was dedicated in 1839 
Bulwer's ‘Lady of Lyons.’ 

Talfourd was returned to parliament for 
his native town of Heading in 1836, and 
again in 1837, lost his seat in 1841, but re¬ 
gained it in 1847. He introduced and carried 
a useful aud humane measure, the custody 
of infants bill. His style of oratory, so 
effective at tlie bar, was too rhetoiicfU for 
the House of Commons, but he gained great 
applause by his speedh on the copyright 
hiU which he introduced in 1837, as well as 
the additional honour of the dedication of 
'Pickwick' to him on account of it. Heieoted 
for a time, the copyright bill, as remodelled 
Buccessively by Lord Mahon and Macaulay, 
eventually passed in 1842, when Talfourd 


was no longer in parliament [see SiAitEOPE, 
Phiup Hemet, fifth Eaei Stashopb]. His 
most celebrated speech outside the commons 
and the courts was the very eloquent oration 
delivered at the soiree of the Manchester 
Athensum, October 1845. 

Talfourd filled the office of justice of the 
common pleas with perfect efficiency, if not 
with conspicuous brilliancy, for nearly five 
years, dying suddenly of apoplexy at Stafford 
on 13 Miirw 1854, while delivering a charge 
to the grand jury, in which he commented 
strongly on the mutual estrangement of 
classes in English society. The last word 
that he uttered was ‘ sympathy.’ He was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. His eldest 
sou Frank is noticed separately. 

Talfourd’s head, according to Miss Mit- 
ford, was quite turned by vanity upon the 
success of ‘Ion,’and his biographer in the 
‘North British Review’ asserts that he 
became extremely jealous of rival dramatists. 
Except for such slight foibles, few cha¬ 
racters have been depicted in a more amiable 
light. His principal literary characteristic 
was eloquence, genuine and impassioned both 
in prose and verse, but in both too ftorid to 
satisfy a correct taste. Apart from his work 
on Charles Lamb, his name will be chiefly pre- 
sen'ed by his ' Ion.’ The subject—the devo¬ 
tion of a youth who first dedicates himself 
to slay a tyrant fated to destruction, and, 
after the king hasperislied by another's hand, 
discovers that his foe was his father, and 
that the hereditary doom has faDen upon 
himself—is impressive and skilfully handled. 
The diction, though often highly poetical, is 
less praiseworthy on the whole; much of it 
is unduly loquacious and declamatory. 

Tolfourd’s tragedies have gone through 
many editions. His prose essays have not 
been collected in this country, hut have been 
reprinted in vol. vii. of the Philadelphia 
edition of the ‘Modern British Essayists,’ 
1848 and 1860. 

In addition to a portrait in the council 
chamber at Heading, a clever character 
drawing is included in Bates’s ‘Maolise Por¬ 
trait Gallery’ (1883, p. 878). A bust of 
Talfourd, by Lough, was in 1866 placed in 
tJie crown court at Stafford. A portrait by 
Plckeiagill is inthe National Portrait Gallery, 
lAiudon; another was painted by Lucas ( Cht. 
Third LoanjExhii, No. 616). 

[Brain's An Evening vrith Thomas Noon Tal- 
foiM, Beading, 1888; A Memoir of Mr, Justice 
Talfourd, by a member of the Oxford Circuit, 
reprinted &om No. 103 of the Law Mag.; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Miles’s Poets and 
Poetry of the Century; North British Beview, 
May 1866; Gent. Mag, 1864, i. 625, ii, 63; 
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Maginn’s Gallery of Uluetrious Literary Clia- 
lactere; Macieady’s Diary; Crabb fiobmaoa’a 
Diary; Grant'e Bench and Bar] B. G. 

TAIiHAIABN (1810-1869),Welsh poet. 
[See Jones, John.] 

TALIESIN 660), British, bard, is 
regarded by Proressor Rhys as a mythic per¬ 
sonage, one of the many forms of _ the sun- 
god, and the characteristic ‘ Taliesin ’ poems 
as the 'work of a semi-pagan bardic school, 
who were O'ver at strife with their Christian 
rivals (Celtic ITeathendcmi, pp. 643-52). The 
name ‘ Tal iesin ’ may be translated ‘ to fore¬ 
head,’ and this is the popular derivation, 
though ‘ Hanes Taliesin ’ snows a tendency 
to amipt another rendering, vis., ‘ fine pay.’ 
Professor Rhys believes, however, that the 
truer form is Telyessin, the second element 
of the name being akin to the Gaelic Ossian. 

'The first mention of Taliesin occurs in 
the tract, commonly called the ‘ Saxon Q eueo- 
logies,’ wMch is appended to the ‘ Historia 
Britonum ’ in four manuscripts of that work. 
There the -writer names five men, among 
them ' Taliessiu,’ who, in the time of Ida of 
Northumbria and a British chieftain ‘Duti- 
giru,’ * in poemate Bntannico cloruerunt’ 
(Gilbas dt Nennius, ed. Mommsen, p. 206 ; 
Mon. Miat, Brit p. 76). The tract is now 
believed to have been written about 690, 
with the exception of a few interpolations, 
which are not later than 800 (l^lllimore 
in Ui/mmrodor, xi. 134-8; Zihmeu, Neimiua 
Vindicatus, p. 78), so that its evidence may 
be accepted without demur. All that is 
said of Taliesin in later Welsh literature 
must be regarded as legendary and duo to 
the reputation he gradually acejuired as the 
leading bardic figure of the sixth century, a 
reputation embodied in his title of ‘ Taliesin 
Ben Beirdd,’ i.e. chief of bards (Mahinogwn, 
Oxford ed., p. 107; Myourian Arohaiology 
triads, ser. i. No. 92). He appears in later 
times as the author of a moss of poetry, 
largely predictive and occult in character, 
and also as the hero of a transmigration 
fable. But the mediseval bards, e.g. Oyn- 
ddelw, Dafydd Benfras, and Phyhp Brydydd 
(Myv.Arch. 2nd ed. pp. 169, 218, 269), who 
allude to Taliesin as a great master ot their 
art, say little as to his career. Prydydd y 
Moch and Gwilym Ddu refer to his connec¬ 
tion with Elfflu ap Gwyddno, whom he is 
said to have delivered from the prison of 
Maelgwn Gwynedd (*6. pp. 214,276). Other 
stories tell how he was discovered by fisher¬ 
men in a leathern bag on the poles of a weir 
at the mouth of the Dovey (lolo MSS, pp. 
71-2), and how it was his curse whidi 
brought Maelgwn under the power of the 


yellovv plague (i6. p. 77). Thesel^^ 
legends were finally worked up into onecor 
sistent tale, which also embodied s mJi 
deal of the ‘Taliesin’ poetry; as 
Taliesin’ it was printed in the ‘Oambni! 
Quarterly Magazine ’ for 1883 (ijp. 
866-81), and in Lady Charlotte Gnef,' 
edition of the ‘ Mabinogion.’ AocoiduiJh 
this romance, the poet wasthereinca^iu- 
of one Gwion Bach, and on his birth 171855 . 
adrift by his mother Coridwen upon thssa' 
lie was found \>j Ellfin near the month 0 ! 
the Dovey, and forthwith began to exercifc 
his bardic gifts. Afterwards he lendenl 
Elffln many services, freeing him fan 
captivity and vanquishing the bards of 
Maelgwn. The immediate manuscript soaies 
of the minted story was a book written h 
HopkiiiThomas Philip in the sixteenth cai. 
tury (for the dale see Stephens's lAtenibm 
of tho Kymry, 2nd ed. p. 400), and it is not 
necessary to go further back for its antho^ 
ship; yet that it existed in on earlier fom 
would appear from the statement in the lob 
manueoripts (p. 72) that Thomas ah Einioi 
OiFeiriad, who flourished, it would Been, 
about 1800 (STEPHnN.s, kc. oit), composedB 
romance whiob covered (apparently) the sum 
ground as ‘ Hanes Taliesin.’ No importanis 
should be al tached to tlio statements in the 
lolo manuscripts which connect Taliesin vhh 
Arthur, Caeiicou, and ‘ llenwg Sont ’ (pp, 7 i, 
78), since they are merely duo to the nnuety 
of Glamorganshire antiquaries to associate 
all the great figures of Welsh legend with 
their part of tho country. 

The only genuine local tradition ahout 
Taliesin is that which points to a ‘ cistfacn’ 
in the parish of Liaufihungol Geiieu’r Olyn, 
Cardiganshire, as tlio poet’s grave (LlwyJin 
Gibson’s edit, of CAainuN’s Britannia, p. 
647). A village which has sprung up neat 
the site is now called Taliesin. Taliesin u 
connected w ith Geiriony dd lake in Camuron- 
shire, on the strength of a lino (of ishich 
the true reading is doubtful) in one of the 
poems attributed to him (Four AndentBooks, 
ii. 293); a modern monument has been raised 
in the poet’s honour on tho banks of the 
lake, and this the ordnance surveyors have 
■wrongly described as ‘ Bedd Taliesin ’ (Talie¬ 
sin’s grave). 

The ' Book of Taliesin ’ is a manuscript 
of the eorly fourteenth century, now in 
the llen^rt collection; ns one or the 'Eour 
Ancient Books of Wales,’ it was printed hy 
Skene (180^, with a translation by Eohero 
Williams (Bhyd y Oroesau). It contains 
fifty-six poems (with two or three on paws 
now missmgi'), some directly, and the restby 
them iuoliisiou in the book, attributed to 
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Taliesin. All of them, -with a number of 
other ‘ Taliesin ’ poems not to be found in 
this manuscript, had preriously been printed 
B the ‘Myvyrian Arohaiology.’ Though 
accepted as sixth-century productions in 
medfffival times and by modern uncritical 
writers, these poemsare clearl;^from different 
hands and of different periods, and they 
have been the subject of much controversy. 
Edward Llwyd attributed about twenty^ to 
Taliesin himself {Archtsologia Britannica, 
pp. 263-4), Stephens regarded twelve (in- 
chiding sis to Urien Eheged) as beyond 
doubt of the sLvth century {Literature of the 
Kymry, 2nd ed. p. 271), while Nosh held 
that not one had in its present form heen 
shown to be as old os the era of the poet 
/TitiESUf, pp. 120-1), It was part of the 
purpose of Stene, in his edition of the ' Four 
Ancient Books,' to combat the destructive 
criticism of Stephens and Nash, and show 
that these and similar poems were in sub¬ 
stance as old as the seventh century, and 
supplied important evidence for the struggle 
in the north between Angles, Piets, Scots, 
and Britons (pp. 11-16, 242-3). This has 
not yet been established, and for the present 
the view of Nash holds the field. 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

TALLENTS, FEANOIS (1619-1708), 
ejected divine, eldest son of Philip Tallents, 
whose father, a Frenchman, accompanied Sir 
Francis Leake to England after saving his 
life, was bom at Filsley in the parish, of 
North "Wingfield, Derbyshire, in November 
1619. His father dying when he was 
fourteen, Tallents was sent by an uncle, 
Francis Tallents, to the free schools at 
Mansfield and Newark, where he was said 
to have not silver hut golden' talenta ’ (of, 
Cox, Churokea of Derbyshire, i. 386, iv. 481). 
Tallents entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 
1635, but removed to Magdalene College to 
become sub-tutor to the sons of Theophilus, 
earl of Suffolk. In 1042 he travelled abroad 
with his pupils, and resided for a time at 
Saumur, On nis return he waa chosen fellow 
and tutor of Magdalene. He received pres- 
byterian ordination at St. Mary’s Woolnoth, 
linden, on 29 Nov. 1648, In October 1649 
he was chosen one of the twelve graduates 
who had power to preach without episcopal 
license. 

In 1062 Tallents was invited by the mayor 
and aldermen, and urged by Baxter, to be¬ 
come lecturer and curate at St. Mary's, 
Shrewsbury. His nomination was dated 
4 Jan. 1663, and the committee of plundered 
ninisters added 60/. to his income. At the 
Sestoration the commissioners a^ipointed to 


restore deposed ministers were petitioned to 
allow him to remain, his predecessor, one 
Prowde, conourring. On 10 Oct. 1661 he 
received confirmation of his office, hut the 
next year was several times imprisoned in 
Shrewsbury Castle for preaching, and, on 
his refusal to receive further or&iation, he 
waa ejected in September 1662, After that 
he regularly attended worship at St. Mary’s, 
only preaching himself at different hours, 
and tuns he escaped moleetalion. From 
February 1671 to about 1674 he resided with 
his pupil, John Hampden the younger [q.v.j, 
near Paris. On hie return he joined witli 
John (d, 1699), eldest son of .John Bryan, 
D.p. [q. V.], in ministering to the presby- 
terian congregation at Oliver Chapel, High 
Street, Shrewsbi^. An indictment was 
framed against him for holding a conven¬ 
ticle in December 1680, but he was able to 
prove an alibi, having spent the whole of 
the winter in Fiance. He was under sus¬ 
picion after Monmouth’s rebellion in 1686, 
and was lodged in Chester Castle, but was 
soon released, and on James IPs progress to 
Shrewsbury in September 1686 he joined in 
the presentation to him of a purse of gold 
in recognition of the Indulgence (see juist. 
MSS, Comm.10thEep.App.iv.876). He died 
at Shrewsbury on 11 April 1708, aged nearly 
eighty-nine, and was buried on the 16th in 
St. Mary’s Church. He composed his own 
epitaph. 

TallentB was four times married: first, 
to Anne (d. 1668), daughter of Qervase 
Lomax; secondly, to Martha (d, 1663), 
daughter of Thomas Olive of "W^alford, near 
Baschurch; thirdly, in 1673, to Mis. Mary 
GreenhiU, a widow, of Ilairow-on-the-Hill 

t CEHSlEB, London Marriage Licences, p. 
318). Ilis fourth wife was buried at St. 
Mary’s on 11 March 1702. By his first wife 
only had he issue—a son Francis, born on 
7 Sept. 1656, admitted to Magdalene Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in 1672, graduated thence 
B.A. 1675, M. A. 1679. He became chaplain 
to Sir_D. Q-auden, the sheriff of London, was 
acquainted with Pepys, and died in early 
life (Graduati Caniabrigiensea, p, 469; 
PnpTB^ Diary, iv. SSI). 

Besides a sermon preached at the funeral 
of Philip Henry [q. v.], republished in 
‘ Eighteen Sermons/ London, 1816^ 8vo, 
Tallents published: 1. ‘A View of Universal 
History,'^ London, 1086, fob, a series of 
chronological tables which he had engraved 
on sixteen copper-plates in his own house, 
2. 'A Sure and Large Foundation,’1689?; a 
copy of this was given by him to the school 
library at Shrewsbiuy, in 1096, but the 
work is not otherwise known; and 3, *A 
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Short Ilistoiy of Schism,’ London, 1706, 
8vo. This -was answered by ' S. G.,’ i.e. 
Samuel Grascome, in ‘ Moderation in. Fashion, 
or an Answer to a Treatise,’ &e., 1703, 8vo. 
Tallents followed with 4. ‘ Some few Con¬ 
siderations upon S. G.’s Large Answer to 
the Short History,’ &o., London, 1700, _8vo, 
and Grascome rejoined in ‘Schism trium¬ 
phant, or a Kejoinder to a Keply,’ &c., Lon¬ 
don, 1707, 8v6. 

The manuscript journal of Tallents's 
travels, formerly in the possession of Job 
Orton [q. v.l, was owned by the Rev. John 
Brichdale Blakeway [q. v.] in 1826, and was 
used by him in compiling the ' History of 
Shrewsbury.’ Two letters from Baxter to 
Tallents ore in the Alfred Morrison colloo- 
tion. 

[Owen and Blakaway'b Hist, of dhrewabuTy, i. 
482, 486, ii. 379-83, 539, Palmer's Nonconfor¬ 
mist’s Memorial, hi. 162, 153-6; A Short Ac¬ 
count of the Life of Mr. Pcands Tallents, added 
to a funeral sermon preached by Matthew Ileury, 
1709.] 0. P. S. 

TALLIS, THOMAS (16iOP-1686), mu- 
siciau, was probably born about 1610. He 
described bimself in 1677 ns ‘ aged.’ It bus 
been supposed that be was a oboir-boy under 
"William Oornyashe in the Ohapel Royal, as 
his death is thus recorded in the cheque 
boohs ‘168B. Thomas Tallis died the 23 No¬ 
vember, and Henry Evesceda sworn to suc¬ 
ceed him. Obilde there.’ The Inst clause, 
however, probably refers to Eveseude. Sir J. 
Harin^on (1661-1012) told Burgliley that 
his father had learnt music ‘ in the fellowship 
of good Moister Tallis, when a young man.’ 
It is improbable that Tallis was, as stated by 
Rlmbault, one of Mulliuer’s pupils at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Tho first definite fact concerning Tallis is 
thot he was organist of Waltham Abbey 
before the dissolution in 1640, when he re¬ 
ceived ‘ 20s. for wages and 20s. in reward ’ 
(Mr.W. H. Cummings, on tho authority of W. 
Winters, in Mtmcal Times, November 1870). 
It is noteworthy that he first appears in the 
eastern part of England, as ^d also his 
predecessors Dunstame, Fayrfax, and Tavor- 
iier,lds contemporary T^e, and his successors 
Byrd and Gibbons. A monuscvipil, written 
by John Wyldo, precentor of W'allham 
Abbey about 1600 (now Lamdovfne M8. 
763), contains Tallis’s autograph, besides 
a number of musical treatises by Power, 
Walsingham, and others. The abhey pos¬ 
sessed ‘ a great large payre of organs above, 
one in the north quire, and a lesser payre 
beneath, and a lytell payre of organs in the 
Ladye Chapel.’ With these varied resources, 
it may be assumed that so wealthy a foimda- 


tion bestowed special care on the sotvit 
and bod a musician of celebrity as oisiiJ 
At any rate, Tallis immediately or ^ 
soon after was called to tho Ohapel EnS 
Choir-books at Poterhouse, Ca m J 
written about this time, contnin four 
by him. In the hat of Edward Vi’s cW 
royal given by Hawkins and BuHiej,^ 
an unknown authority, Tallis’s name stitji 
twentieth. For Iho list of musicians eit 
ployed there Rimbault gives the refetap 
Royal MS. 7 c. xvi., which, however, coatah. 
no such list. Tallis married in 1652 . 
wife’s name was Joan. They had no cli!. 
dren. 

On 27 Nov. 1667 Queen Mary leased^ 
twenty-one years to Richard Bowyet (tbi 
master of tho children in the Chapel Boial) 
and Tallis the manor of Minster in Therit 
which had been one of the possessions of .V 
Augustine’s, Canterbury (cT. Muskal Fm, 
14 May 1898, p. 486). The return of Queej 
Elizabeth’s household expenses iu 1559 m. 
eludes ‘ Talys in bonis 40f.; ’ but all He 
musicians of the household were reported 
in arrears in their payment of the suimdt 
(Cfli. State Pnyiers, Bom. 1547-80, p. 146), 
Bowyer died in 1603; and the lease of Mm. 
stor was not renewed to Tallis. The pay 
of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal ml 
7jd. a day. 

The first appearance of Tallis’s worlm b 
print was in John Day's ‘ Certayno notes set 
forth in 4 and 3 parts to be sung at theinoni- 
ing, communion, and evening praier,’ 1560. 
five anthems by Tallis wore inoludeiko 
of them being reprinted in Day’s ‘"iMe 
Book of Psalms in four parts,' 1663, and all 
the five in' Morning and Evening Prayeraad 
communion set forth in 4 ports,’ 1666, TtUis 
composed eigiit tunes for ArchbisbopFatM 
‘ Psmter,’ 1667; and a ninth, intended for tlie 
metrioised ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus.’ 

On 21 Jan. 1676-6 Queen Elizabeth granted 
Tallis and William Byrd a monopoly of 
music-printing for twenty-one years. They 
then published ‘ Cantiones Sacrio ’ for fire and 
more voices; sixteen pieces were by Tallis, 
eighteen W Byrd. In'om a commendatoiy 
poem by Ferdinando Ricliardsou it appeeia 
that Byrd, who, according to bis will, TWa 
born in 1643, had been Tallis’s pupil: 

Tallieius nmgno dignus honoro senox, 

Et Birdns tantum natus doooraro magistrun. 

Tallis’s lease of Minsier was near its end, 
and on 27 Jimo 1677Tallis ond Byrd petitioned 
Elizabeth for a lease of crown londs in reve^ 
sion for twenty-one years without fine, end 
of tho value of 40f. a year. In support they 
alleged, ‘Tallis is aged, having served the 
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and her anoestora almost forty years, printed after his death appeared in John 
and never had but one preferment, a lease Barnard’s * Selected Ohuron Musiclt,’ 1641, 
given him hy Queen Mary, and now within which contains^ his ‘ First Service ’ in the 
a year of expiration, the reversion granted Dorian mode, including the canticles, re- 
over to another.' The queen’s ' grant two sponses, litany, and communion service, and 
years ago of a license for printing music has five anthems. E. Lowe, in his ‘ Short Direc- 
Menout to their loss and lundrance to the tions for Cathedral Service,’ 1601, published 
value of 200 marks at least.’ The queen the litany in score. The ‘Service,’ and an 
granted them lands to the value of SOI, a anthem, ‘ I call and cry,’ appeared in score 
mar, without fine, in possession or reversion, in Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral Music (3 vols. 1760, 
Theyreceived the tithes of Overall or Oseley 1763). Hawkins printed two of the ‘Can- 
in Warwickshire; of Willerspy, Gloucester- tiones Sacras ’ and a secular part-song from 
shire | the ‘ Scite of ye Manor and Demene MuUiner’s manuscript. 'Two more of the 
lands’ at Billinge Magna, Northamptonshire; ‘ Cantiouea,’ and the masterly anthem ‘ Heare 
the ‘ Scite of ye Manor with divers premises' the Voyce and Prayer' from Day's ‘ Certayne 
at Copford, Essex; lands at Drayton and Notes,’1560, are scoredin Burney’s‘History.’ 
Estconnel, Somerset; a chantry and tithes These were reprinted in Miehaells’s trans- 
at Newton Place, Somerset. No more lation of Busby’s ‘History,’ Leipzig, 1822. 
music was published in England during A complete score of the ‘ Contiones ’ was 
Tallis's life so far as is known. made by Dr. John Alcock, but not printed ; 

T^lis died on 23 Nov. 1685, and was it is now in the British Museum Additional 
boned in the chancel of the pariah church, M3. 23624. Dr. Arnold published another 
Gkeenwioh. His will was proved on anthem,‘All people that on earth do dwell;’ 
29 Nov. by Byrd and Richard Oranwell, also this was reprinted by the Motet Society, 
of the Chapel Royal. He bequeathed 40a. to and also, with "Welsh words, in ‘ Anthemydd 
the poor of Greenwich, with the request that y Tonic Sol-fa,’ No. 1. ‘ I call and ory ’ (ori- 
his widow would distribute every Friday six ginally ‘ 0 sacrum oonvivinm ’) was pub- 
loaves or sixpence: 21, to his cousin, John lished os‘Verba mea auribus’at Leipzig, in 
Sayer of Thanet; the same, afterwards in- Rochlitz's ‘ Sammlung.’ Dr. Crotch m 1803 
creased to 3/. 6a. 8d., to his wife’s niece, Jane published the litany and the ninth hymn- 
Pearej 31. 6s, 8d. to the gentlemen of the tune. In the early days of the 0.vford 
Ohapel Royal, for a feast; his share of the movement, when great attention was paid 
music-printing monopoly to his wife; in case to the liturgical music of the Beforma- 
of her death during its continuance, to his tion period, Tallis's ‘Service’was re-edited 
godson Thomas Byrd, next to William Byrd; by John Bishop, hy Dr. Rimhault, and 
and the rest of his property to his wife. She by Joseph Warren; and portions^ are in 
survived till 1689; her will (printed in the Jehh's ‘ Choral Remonses ana Litanies ’ and 
Musician, 7 July 1897) was proved on Hullah’s ‘ Pai-t Music.’ Anthems_ were 
10 June. She left the hulk of her property printed hy the Motet Society, also in the 
to Jane Peare, with bequests to Byrd and ‘Parish Choir ’ and Burns's ‘ Anthems and 
Oranwell (her overseers) and others. She Services.’ The gigantic motet for forty 
was buried with her husband, and an epitaph voices, ' Spem aliam non habui,’ was edited 
of four stanzas was placed on their toiub, by Dr. A. H. Mann in 1888. The only in- 
extolling him ns ‘ a worthy wight. Who for strumental pieces by Tallis in print are an 
long tyme in muslok bore the hell,’ and the imperfect piece taken from Additional MS. 
servant of four sovereigns. A century later 30486, in J. Stafford Smith’s ‘Mnsica An- 
the inscription was renewed hy Dean Aid- tiqua’ (London, 1812, fol.; another copy is 
rich. The church was soon after pulled in Additional MS. 31403) and two anouge- 
down and rebuilt (see Stetpb’s CowtOTuaifon ments of ‘Felix namqne’ in the ‘Fitzwil- 
of Stow’s Survey of London'). A setting of liam Virginal Book.’ 
the epitaph for four voices by Dr. B. Cooke Many works are still in manuscript at 
was published in T. Warren's‘CoUeotions of Buckingham Palace, the British Museum, 
Glees.’ A short elegy upon Tallis, set hy an the Royal College of Music, the Oxford 
anonymous composer fprohahly Byrd), Is librorieB, Ely Cathedral, and Peterhouso, 
in the British Museum Additional MSS., Cambridge. There is an attempt at con- 
29401-6, and was published hy Oliphont.. strueting a complete list in J. Warren’s edi- 
A brass tablet with an inscription to his , tion of Boyce (1849), and a ‘first attempt’ 
memory was placed in the present churoh in | in Ghrove’s ‘Dictionary’ (1889). Both are 
May lS76, It doubtfully gives Tallis’s age | deficient, omitting the masses _ <md motets 
as sixty-five ; he was prohimly older. i at the British Museum in Additional MSS. 

The first specimen cf Tallis’s works to be I 17802-5, and at Peterhouse, the works at 
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Buetinglam Palace, the madrigal ‘As 
Cffisar wept ’ in Additional MSS. 18936-9, 
the Anglican service in Eoyal MSS. Appen¬ 
dix 74-0, and several of the above-named 
publications. 

The least important part of Tallis's works 
is undoubtedly the mstrumeiitol muslc,_in 
which he was not equal on the constructive 
side to Bedford, or on the executive side to 
Blithman. The organ pieces in Additional 
MS. 30613 (Mulliner’s book^ are partly fiin- 
tosias on a plain chant, while some appear 
to be vocal works in score. The lute pieces 
in Additional MSS. 29246, 81992, and at the 
Boyal Oollege, are arranged from vocal 
music. In Additional MS. 4900 the motet 
' Tu nimirum ’ appears os a solo song; the 
opposite leaf, winch probably contained a 
lute accompaniment, is missing. 

The vocal works are almost entirely sacred, 
and are mostly to Latin words. Tallis was 
one of the first to compose settings of the 
Anglican ‘service,’ and tiie memorial tablet 
at Greenwich calls him ‘ Hie Father of Eng¬ 
lish Church Music.’ A service in Royal 
MSS. Appendix 74-6 is no Aoubt the earliest 
attempt, as the books contain a prayer for 
Edward VI. The service in the Dorian 
mode, commonly called ‘ Tallis in D minor,’ 
is still frequently sung in cathedrals. It 
exhibits the extreme form of the reaction 
against the excessive complication usual in 
tlie liturgical music at the period of the 
Reformation ; the direction for distinctness 
of the words is obeyed to the letter, and 
even in the longest canticle, the Te Deum, 
the voices move exactly together from begin¬ 
ning to end, and the result is dull. In the 
shorter canticles Tallis’s skRl has conquered 
the difficulty, Harrison {Description of Eng¬ 
land) boasted of the homophonic choral sing¬ 
ing ‘ in so plains, I sale, and distinct manner, 
that each one present may understand what 
they sing, every word having but one note; ’ 
but it IS undeniable that the restriction 
fettered Tallis, and set an unfa\ curable model 
for all succeeding Anglican service music. 
The same influence is perceptible in the an¬ 
thems, so far as they are not adapted from 
the Latin; but they are too short for the 
homopbony to become tedious. ' If ye love 
Me, keep My commandments ’ and the ar¬ 
ranged ‘I call and cry’ ore still in ordinary 
u8e,_ and others are on the repertory of many 
choirs. The litany, printed for four voices 
by Barnard, and for five voices by Boyce, is, 
in the words of Orotoh (quoted in life qf 
, < . Elvey, p. 49), ‘ ons_ of the finest pieces 
of ancient wurch music extant; ’ yet it is 
agreed to have come down to us in an in¬ 
correct form. Dean Aldrich attributed the 


faults to Bernard, the first edltop^rtl? 
have thought Boyce rearranged Buitor* 
version; Jobb suggested that Tallis wnt.l 
service for five voices, the litanyfromwi ? 
was arranged by Barnard for four voka 
There are portions of other services in h? 
tence at Oxford and the Royal Oolleie ,i 
Music which strengthen Jebb’s suggestij 
The responses to the versides after ft. 
Apostles^ creed are the most successM aij 
best-known parts of Tallis’s ‘Service.’ Tlit 
are harmonisations of the ancient eccle^ 
astical ‘accents,’ and no other setting egg 
compare with them; they are sung dalTig 
choral services, and the melodic beantv t 
the upper part has bocome so familiar tbat 
congregations join in that part instead 
using the simple plain-song in the tenor, 
Even the men of soma cathedral choirs, i 
the boys arc absent, may be heard to sioj 
Tallis’s melodies instead of the ccclesiaatd 
pluin-song. 

The eight hymn-t lines in Parker’s ‘Paaltet’ 
are in the eight modes then in ordmaiynsej 
but, as treated hy Tallis, the modes hatdiv 
differ from tho modern keys of D minor, 
E minor, F major, and Q major. Theyata 
set to two stansas of the Psalms; the tenor 
part was, as usual, iiilouded for the congre¬ 
gation. The tuuos are not of the ordinary 
Genevan pattern which won favour in Eng¬ 
land, and they might havo become the model 
for English psalmody if Parker’s versionliiid 
come into general use. The eighth tune, in 
canon between the tenor and soprano, lus 
been shortened to half its length and reduced 
to a simple form; it is ovorywhere fomiliar, 
Ken’s evening hymn, ‘ Glory to Thee, my 
God, this ni^t,’ being always sung te it 
The present form of the tune already ap. 
neared in Ravouscrofl’s ‘Psalter,’ 1021; 
ICen’s hymn was adapted to it about 1770. 
The supplementary tune, which was vnitten 
for one stanza only, and is of the usual pat¬ 
tern, is the only other which is popularly 
known; it is used throe tiunes in ‘ IlymM 
Ancient and Modern’ under the name of 
‘Tallis.’ 

The Latin church music gave the com¬ 
poser every opportunity for the display pf 
his contrapuntal iugouulty. The mass in 
Additional MSS. 17802-6 is less remarkable 
for its science than many of the ' Oautiones 
Saerm,’ but in every case the science is ksft 
subordinate to musical beauty. The spem- 
mens published by Hawkins and Burney, 
and the others arranged as English antbems, 
are all masterpieces in the highest style of 
olyphonio sacred music, Especially won- 
erful is the seven-voiced ‘ Miserwe ’ printed 
by Hawkins, an extraordinary instance of 
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canonic 'writing, pronounced by A. G. Ritter 
iZtir Qesehichte d&t Orgehpiels, p. 47) ‘a 
juasterpiece of speculative art, such as witb 
equal result only the greatest of the con¬ 
temporary Netherlanders could create, which 
is of grandiose effect,’ 

The motet for forty voices is of all Tallis’s 
trorlfs the most remarkable. Similar at¬ 
tempts are ascribed to Byrd, Milton, and 
Warrock or Warwick, organist to Charles I, 
but none have survived. The first aUusion 
to Tallis’s is in a letter of Tudway's, dated 
1 May 1718, recommending a copy then 
belonging to James Hawkins, organist of 
Elv, as a suitable addition to the Harleion 
manuscripts, and declaring he had often heard 
of the work, but ‘ could never believe there 
was any such thing ’ {Harl, MS. 3782). It 
was performed by the Madrigal Society in 
1835, 1836, and 1890; by Ilenw Leslie’s 
ehoir in 1879, at Manchester in 1889, and 
at the annual conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians on 6 Jan. 1898 (ef. 
Naoel, GeachicMe der Mimk in England, 
ii, 92-9). F. X. Ilaberl {Kirchenmusikalisehes 
Jdhrbueh, Batisbon, 1897 and 1898) finds 
the existence of‘such monstrous works’in 
England before A. and Q. Gabrieli ventured 
to write for sixteen voices in Italy, a highly 
important fact for musical history. 

TaUis has thus left works which are the 
admiration of musicians, liturgical music 
used daily in choral services, and hymn-tunes 
sung by every child. _ Ambros (Getchichte 
dtr Musik, ed. Bade, iii. 405) agrees with 
Burney that Tallis was ' one of the greatest 
musicians, not only of England, but of 
Eoippe, in the sixteenth centui'y.’ 

A head, purporting to be his likeness, but 
probably imagina^, was engraved for 
Haym's projected ‘ History of Music,’ His 
autograph, ‘ Thomas Tallys,’ is facsimiled in 
Grove's ‘ Dictionary.’ J osepb W arren thought 
from the eimilirity of handwriting that 
Tallis copied the middle portion of Addi¬ 
tional MS. 29990, 

[The few facts of Tallis’s biography are de- 
tired from tbe Oriipnalia Bolls, 5 Philip aud 
Mary, sexta pars, Hot. C9, in the Public Record 
Office; Earl. MS, 289; Earington's Nugm An¬ 
tique, 1779, ii. 88; Lansdowne MSS. 8, f. 171; 
Catalogue of Eatfield MSS. ii, 156, in Sist. MSS. 
Comm, 12th Bep.; Particulars for Leases, In the 
i^blic Record Office; his epitaph; Musical 
Times, Jane 1875 p. 504, November 1876 p. 
849; Cheque-book of tbe Chapel ROTal, and 
other authorities quoted under Btbu, WinuAiL 
See also Case's Apologia Musleas, 1688, p._ 48; 
Morley'e Introduction to FrocticiiU Mnsicke, 
1697, p. 96, Merea’s Palladis Tamia, 1698, 
fill. 288; Day’s publications in Bodleian and 
British Museum libraries; Eawkins'e Eistoiy 


of Music, c. 96 and App.; Burney’e History, 
iii. 6, 27, 71-83; Jcbb’s Choral Serrics of the 
Churcli, p. 200, and Choral Responses and 
Litanies; Parish Choir, 1847, pp. 121, 154; 
Ecc1esiologi‘>t, August 1869; Musical Standard, 
23 Sept. 1866; Proceedings of the Musical 
Association, r. 98; Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 
ii. 162, iv. 64, 287, 672; Davey's History of 
English Music, pp. 126-48, 479,] E, D. 

TALMAH, WILLIAM (/. 1670-1700), 
architect, was bom at West Layingtou iu 
Wiltshire, where he owned some property. 
He attained considerable repute ae an archi¬ 
tect and surveyor, and was employed on 
several important buildings, notably Tho- 
reshy House, Nottinghamshire, commenced 
in 1671 for the Duke of Kingston; Dynham 
House, Gloucestershire, commenced in 1698 
for William Blathwayt [q. v.]; Swallowfield 
in Berkshire, for Henry, earl of Clarendon; 
and Ohalsworth, in Derbyshire, for the Duke 
of Devonshire. The last-named was com¬ 
menced under Tahnan’s directions on 12 April 
1087, and was completed in 1706. Talman 
was appointed comptroller of the works to 
William III, and in that capacity was re¬ 
sponsible for the carrying out of the avten- 
sive additions and alterations to Hampton 
Ooiirt Palace, begun in 1690 from the designs 
of Sir Christopher Wren [q. v.], ■with whose 
opinion Talman appears to have frequently 
disagreed. A portrait of Talman was eri- 
gtaved for Wamole's ‘Anecdotes of Paint¬ 
ing’ (edit. 1798). A 'Talman Collection’ 
was sold in 1706 in Oovent Garden, and 
deposited in Eton College Lihrory (Gwisrir, 
London Improved, 1766, p. 63; Biou, The 
Grecian Orders, 176S, p. 67). A folio volume 
of Talman’e drawings is preserved at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 

John Talman (<f. 1726), amateur artist, 
son of the above, was distinguished as a 
draughtsman and antiquary. He spent a 
great deal of his life in Italy, where he made 
a number of valuable aud interesting draw¬ 
ings of autiquities. He travelled about with 
Giuseppe Grisoui [q. v.], who came to Eng¬ 
land with him in 1716. When the Society 
of Antiquaries was first constituted in its 
present form, Talman was elected director of 
the Bociety at the first election of officers in 
January 1717-18, and in that capacity made 
some of the earliest communications to 
the society. Talman, who was possessed of 
an independent fortune, died in 1726, and 
was succeeded as director of the Antiquaries 
by Sir Charles Frederick, He appears to have 
possessed a residence at Hin^orth, near 
Baldock, Hertfordshire, His effects were 
sold by auction on 19 April 1727, when 
several prints and drawings were purchased 
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by the Society of Antiquaries, to whioh he 
had already presented a considerable number. 
Others are in the print-room at the British 
Museum and other collections. 


rWalnole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum j 


Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vi. 147-60: _La\v'a History 
of Hampton Court Polnco, toI. hi.; Blomflold a 
Hist, of Henaissanee Architecture in England; 
Archisologia, vol. i., introductinn j Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Society of Antiquaries ] L. 0. 


TALMASH, THOMAS (1661 ?-lfl04), 
lieutenant-general, [See ToixnMA.ciiE.] 

TALSARN (1796-1867), Welsh printer. 
[See JoNBB, John.] 

TANTORED, OHRISTOPIIER (1680- 
1764), benefactor, born on 11 Nov. 1680 
at Whixley, -was the second son of Chris¬ 
topher Tancred of Whixley, Yorkshire, by 
his second wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
John Armytnge of Kirklees. His father was 
in 1686-6 high sheriff of Yorkshire, and was 
master of the harriers to William III (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. vi. 166) j his great¬ 
grandfather, Sir Richard Tancred, had as a 
royalist compounded for his estates under 
the Commonwealth, and was knighted by 
Charles 11 for his services and auU'erings 
during the rebellion. 

Christopher had some training as a lawyer 
(Essay for a General Begulatim of the Law, 
pref.), but after his father’s death, on 21 Nov. 
1706, he spent most of his time at Whixley, 
performing the duties of a county justice 
n'6.) In 1737 ho published an ‘ Essay for a 
General Regulation of the Law and the 
more easy and speedy Advancement of 
Justice,’ addressed to the lord chancellor. 
Lord King, in which he elaborated a plan of 
reform more than a century in advance of his 
age. He called for the abolition of special 
bail in civil casesj the simplihcation of plead¬ 
ings, the abolition of tlie more intricate 
forms of writs, the shortening of interlocu¬ 
tory orders in chancery, the payment of 
salaries to the judges, the relief of debtors 
from perpetual punishment, the simplifica¬ 
tion of conveyancing, the establishment of 
a general register recording real property 
securities and the encumbrances thereon, 
and the lessening of the fees and limiting 
of the numbers of ‘those upright dealers 
and worthy patriots called attorneys-at-law.’ 

With his character of law reformer Tan¬ 
cred combined that of racing<-man and horse- 
dealer. He spent part of his time at New- 
moi'ket, where he possessed a small properly, 
which he ultimatiuy left to Ohrisl’s College, 
Cambridge, for the purpose of endowing an 
exhibition, and in 1784he served the mini¬ 


ster of the Duke of MeeklenbuM^i^ 
sklent in London as ‘ gentleman of the W 
and domestick,’ and was employed to h 
horses for the minister (orders of apnoim 
mont by Gerhard Hoppman, minister m a. 
possession of the clerk to Tancred’a 
Tancred died ot_ Whixley, unmanieiU 
21 Aug. 1764, leaving a curious instmtlio. 
that his body should not be pat ajj,, 
ground. This has been literally oheyed, i, 
his coffin stood for some time in the M of 
the house, then in the wine-cellar, audios 
is contained in a sarcophagus in the dueJ 
attached to the house. ^ 

Tancred is said to have detemmied to 
disinherit his five sisters owing to mui 
monetary disagreement with them. In l/jf 
he settled his property in trust, in deSid* 
of male issue, to the use of the masters of 
Christ's, Gonville, and Caius OullDge8,Cuj. 
bridge, the president of the College of Ptv 
sicians, the treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, tj, 
master of the Chart orhoiise, and the goTe^ 
nors of Chelsea Hospital and the Kotal 
JTosfiital, Greenwich, and their sucoessw 
for the foundation of twelve Tancisd sto' 
denlships, for which purpose 601 apiaaewis 
to be paid to twelve young persons of‘ouch 
low abilities aa not to be capable of otom. 
ing the education.’ Pour wore to bo edn- 
cnlod in the study of divinity at Oirist's 
College, four in tlie study of physio at Gro- 
villc and Cniiis, and four in the study of 
the common law ot Liiicnhi’s Inn. Byt 
further trust 201. apiece was to be paid to 
twelve decayed gentlwnBii, clergymen, com. 
mission land ofiicers or sea oincers of % 
years of age or more, and provision to 
made that these twelve persons should lire 
in the maiior-hnuso, whimi should be coUed 
Tancred’s Hospital, and its inmates Tan- 
cred’s pensioners. In his will, dated 30% 
1746, this seltlement was recited, and the 
trustees were further desired to uphold tlie 
stone wall round the park and the bead of 
fallow deer therein. Ilis oavoMly devised 
trust has, however, not escaped altsratioa 
His death was followed by a lawsuit, ia 
which the trustees succeeded in establislikg 
tho (rust on 8 Nov. 1767. A private sot 
of parliament (2 Geo. Ill, cap. ID) was 
Bubsoijuently passed by whioh the trustees 
were mcorporatod, and were authorised to 
molte rules concerning tho cliai-ity, and to 
dispark Wkixloy and sell the deer! Com¬ 
plaints as to the administration of tk 
fund wore made in 1807, and the charity 
commissioners, on the application of the 
governors (18 J an, 1872), approved and esta¬ 
blished the sohemo under which the charity 
with regard to tho pensioners is now worked. 
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Ev this the hospital was closed after 1 June 
1S7'2, annuities were given to existing pen¬ 
sioners, and it was jirovided that 80Z. per 
annum should in the future be paid to out- 
pensioners of the same ola“a. 

A full-length portrait of Tanored, a photo¬ 
graph of which IS contained in Hailstone’s 
» roi’kshire Worthies,’ hangs in the manor- 
house, "^ixley, which is now occupied by 
g bailiff on behalf of the governors. 

[Foster’s County Families of the 'West Biding 
ofVorltshire; Haigrove’s Hist. Knaresborough, 
Kotes and Queries, 3rd sor. x. andzi.; informs^ 
tjoD kindly ofibrded by G-, £. Frers, esq., derk to 
Tancied’s Charities.] W. 0-n. 

TANDY, JAMBS NAPPEE (1740- 
1803), United Irishman, bom at Dublin in 
1710, was the son of a respectable merchant 
in that city. The name of Napper he owed 
probably either to his mother or to the con¬ 
nection that had for many years subsisted 
between his father’s family and that of 
Napper of county Meath. Both families 
hadlong been settled in Ireland, and &om 
an inquisition cost mortem taken at Olonee 
in September 1696 it appears that their pro- 
p^ies in that county adjoined each otlier. 
■fiieNappera of Loughorew were probably 
the more influential, and from 1696 to about 
1760 represented the boroughs of Trim and 
Athboy in parliament. Afterwards the name 
seems to have disappeared from the list of 
landed gentry in the county, though sur¬ 
viving in that of Napper-Dutton ond Napper- 
Tandy, the former having come into posses¬ 
sion of Loughcrew, 

Tandy, after receiving a fair commercial 
education, began life as a small tradesman in 
Dublin—ironmonger, it is supposed—but he 
very soon interested himself in politics. ' His 
mind turned more towards the expansion of 
the rights of the people than the extension of 
his own commercial concern.’ Subsequently 
he disposed of his business and established 
bimse& as a land agont and collector of 
rents. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Dr. Charles Lucas [c[. v.], and, having been 
elected a representative of the guild of mer¬ 
chants on the common council, he acquired 
considerable notoriety by his assaults on 
municipal corruption. His name figured 
legnlaidy in the Ust submitted to the mayor 
and aldemen from which the sheriflh of the 
city were annually selected, and was as re^- 
larly passed over by them. But in the city 
itself he was extremely popular, and his in- 
flaencB more than once turned the scale in 
frvour of the popular candidate both at 
municipal and parhamentary elections. As 
a speaker on these ODoasioua he was forcible, 
fluent, and pointed, but his language was 

TOl. xix. 


coarse and often incorrect. On the outbreak 
of the American war in 1775 ha declared 
himself warmly on the aide of the colonies, 
and four years later, when, in consequence 
of the severe restrictions placed on Irish 
commerce, the industrial enterprise of the 
country was paralysed to such an extent 
that Bublin swarmed with beggars and bank¬ 
rupt merchants, he came forward with a 
proposal pledging Irishmen not to purchase 
or USB goods of English manufacture till 
the obnoxious Testrictious were withdrawn. 
He threw himself heart and soul into the 
volunteer movement, being one of the first 
to join the regiment of which the Duke of 
Lemster was elected commander. But sub¬ 
sequently becoming dissatisfied with what he 
regarded os the duke’s political lukewarm¬ 
ness, he withdrew from the regiment, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
command of a small volunteer corps of artil¬ 
lery. "When the critical day, 27 May 1782, 
arrived on which parliament met to receive 
the decision of the ministry touching its 
claim to legislative independence, the duty 
of guarding the approaches to the house was 
assigned to Tandy and his corps of artillery. 
He played an equally conspicuous part on 
10 Nov. 1788 when the volunteer conven¬ 
tion, with the bishop of Derry as the most 
prominent figure, proceeded through the 
streets of Dublin to the Eotunda for the 
purpose of discussing, and it was hoped of 
settling,thequestionofparliamentery reform. 

That d^ saw Tandy at the height of hie 
fame. With the dedine of the volunteer 
movement hie influence began to wane. 
Being charged in parliament by the attorney- 
general, John Fitzgibbon (afterwards Earl 
of Olare) [q, v.], with having fomented the 
riots that took place in Dubhn at the begin¬ 
ning of the Duke of Eutland’e administration 
in 1784, Tandy denied the allegation in a 
public advertisement couched in the most 
ofiensive language. Fitzgibbon, who re¬ 
garded him with undisguised contempt, took 
no notice of hie abuse, and merely kept out 
of bis way when Tandy, in order to fasten a 
quarrel on him, paraded the lobby of the 
house with a sword eiguifioontly displayed 
at his side. In the autumn of 1786 Tandy 
headed an agitation against the amended 
commercial propositions, and at his insti- 

f ation the corporation, to Eutlond’s in- 
ignation, passed a set of resolutions con¬ 
demning them. He was admitted a member 
of the Whig Cluhj and at the general elec¬ 
tion in 1700 contributed very largely by his 
exertions to the return of the popular can¬ 
didates. Lord Henry Fitzgerald and Qrattan 
for the city, and Sir Edward Newenham and 

A A 
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Joliu Finlay for the county of Dublin, His 
enthusiasm for the principles of the French 
revolution tras unbounded, and as leader 
of the advanced protestant party in the city 
his co-operalion -was of ^cat nssistaiico to 
Theobald Wolfe Tone [q. and Thomas Rus- 
sell(1707-]803) [q. v. Jinfounding a branch of 
the IJnitedlrish Society inDublin towards the 
close of 1791. He was elected first secretary 
of the society, and was indefatigable in his 
eflbrts to promote a reform of parliament by 
cultivating a better understanding between 
the catholics and protestonts. IJis activity in 
this direction did not escape notice, and on 
20 Fob. 1792, during a debate on the catholic 
petition, the attorney-general, John Toler 
(afterwards Earl Norbury) ^q. v.], remarked 
with congenial vulgarity, ‘We are not this 
day to he taught by political quacks, who 
tell us that radical reformations are neces¬ 
sary in parliament. I have seen papers 
signed Tobias M‘Kena, with Simon IJutler 
in the chair and Napper Tandy lending his 
countenariae. It was rather odd they could 
not contrive to set a hotter /aee on the 
matter; but, air, to uso the language of an 
honourable member behind me on a recent 
occasion ," such fellows are too despicable 
for iiotioo,” and therefore I shall not drag 
them from their obaourity.’ This pointed 
allusion to hia personal ugliness so enraged 
Tandy that he sent forthwith to Toler for 
on explanation. No explanationbeinggiven, 
it is said that a meeting was arranged and 
that Tandy failed to koep the aiipointmsnt; 
but the accuracy of 4 ho ataiement is open to 
question. The following night the lion. 
Jamoa Cufie (afterwards Lord Tyrawley) 
brought the eubjcct before the house, and, 
in consequence of his complaint, the house 
voted Tandy to have been guilty of a breach 
of privilege in challenging the attorney- 
general, and ordered the sergeant-at-arms to 
take him into custody. Accordingly, on 
22 Feb., he was arrested at hie own house in 
Bride Street on the epei^or’s warrant; hut he 
managed to elude the vigilance of his captor, 
and a proclamation ofiormg a reward for hie 
apprehension was published by tho lord-lieu- 
tenantjtho Earl of Westmorland, at the suit 
of tho House of Commons, in the ‘ Dublin 
Qazotte.’ On 18 April, being the last day 
of the session, Tandy surrendered and was 
brought before the bar of the house. At 
the instigation of Richard Sheridan, M.P. 
for Oharinmont borough, he refused to answer 
any question ]^ut to him, and was in conse¬ 
quence committed for coulompt to New¬ 
gate ; but, parliament being prorogued on 
hour or two afterwards, ho was immediately 
set at liberty. 


The right of the commons to shelter ToW 
was, however, sharply criticised, and Tandv 
having in the meantime been acquitted h/j 
volunleor oouit-martial of any imaoldlarld! 
or dishonourable behaviour in the mat J 
pursued liis advanlMe by instituting procepj' 
inge ag;ainst tho Earl of Wostmor&nd 
publishing tho proclamation for hisapprew 
sion. The grounds of the notion were fint 
that no suWeot could be taken into ouato’dyoi! 
a charge of a breach of privilege without lev 
ing been first brought before the bar of tie 
house; and, secondly, that no such function, 
nry as a vicerw, legally appointed, existedin 
Ireland, the Earl of Westmorland, like h, 
predecessors, owing his appointment to letten 
patent under the groat seal of F uffio.j 
which was not recognised in the Irish con* 
of law. The case was argued heforo Chief, 
justice Scott in the court of common plus 
on 21 June, and resulted in n verdict for tie 
lord-lieutenant. The prosecution, conducted 
by Butler, Emmet, aiid MacNally, no donlt 
touched a weak point in the constitution' 
hut the verdict was tho only one which in 
common-sense could be given. Tandy d 
course found many aympathisers. At t 
United banquet at Melmat on 19 Apnl 
'Nappor Tandy and Iho Rights of the Snl- 
ject’was dnink with ontlmsksm, andta 
expenses defrayed out of tho funds of tie 
society. Tho rojecl ion of tho catholic peti¬ 
tion stimulated agitation, and during tie 
summer and autumn gi-uat preparationsweie 
made for holding a catholic convention is 
Dublin. The occasion soemed to Tandy s 
favourable one for reviving tho vohmteei 
movement on a wider basis, and, with tie 
assistance of Archibald Hamilton Boven 
[q. V.], ho actually raised in Dublin two bet- 
tolions of ‘ a national guard,' each a thouseiid 
strong, with green uniforms, harp buttose, 
and in the place of tho crown a cap of 
liberty. Govornraont, however, taught ly 
experionco, issued a proclamation agsiset 
nnauthorisod bodies assembling in arms, end 
before the eventful day arrived Tandy, 
Rowan, and a printer named Careyfannd 
themaelves Btaiiding alone on the parade- 
ground. An attempt to bring about a coali¬ 
tion between tho Defenders and the United 
Irishmen proved even loss suoceesM. For 
an action having been begun against him for 
publishing a pamphlet called 'Oommon 
Jonse,’ containing some very severe refl^ 
tione on the Beresford family, and the tiiel 
fixed ibr the Dundalk assizes on 16 Pel. 
1793, Tandy was on his way thither when 
information reached him that his secret lad 
leaked out and that a ohoi'ge was to he pre¬ 
ferred against him of having tulcen tie 
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Defender oatli at Caitle Bellingliam in 
county Loutli. Tlia danger was too great 
to be faced, and so, forfeiting his securities, 
be fled the country. 

'Alter a long concealment and many 
adventures ’ lie readied Philadelphia to-wards 
the end of 1795, just in fact on the eve of 
Tone's departure for France. Fixing hie 
residence at Wilmington on the Delaware, 
where he could enjoy the society of Mrs. 
Tone and Hamilton Rowan, ho stayed there 
till the success of Tone’s mission and the 
likelihood there seemed of the French making 
a fresh attempt on Ireland draw him to 
Paris in February 1798. Accustomed always 
to bold a foremost place in the confldence of 
his countrymen, his vanity was wounded by 
finding himself less regartled than Tone, and 
that notwithstanding the fact that shortly 
after his arrival he had given himself out as 
an old officer and a man of great property 
in Ireland, to whose standard thirty thou¬ 
sand United Irishman would fly the moment 
it was displayed. Such trash as this raised 
Tone's wrath and led to a quarrel between 
them i but it served Tandy's purpose, as he 
was at the time in dire distress for his next 
meal. The directory, being willing to make 
on experiment that would cost them little, 
gave mm the title of general, appointed him 
commander of the Anacreon, a swift-sailing 
corvette, and assigned him a small party of 
soldiers to form the nucleus of an Irish army, 
together with a liberal supply of small arms 
and ammunition. The Anacreon sailed from 
Dunkirk on 4 Sept., and twelve days later 
Tandy landed on the little island of Rutland 
off the coast of Donegal. On going ashore 
his first business, after taking formed posses¬ 
sion of the place and hoisting an Irish flag, 
was to publish a ridiculous proclamation 
calling on tho Irish to avenge meir slaugh¬ 
tered countrymen, and ‘strike from the 
blood-cemented thrones the murderers of 
their friends.’ But the peasantry he had 
come to rescue had fled at his approach, 
and, learning from letters seised in we post- 
office that the exmdition under Humbert 
had been defeated, Tandy was, after being on 
shore about eight hours, carried back to his 
ship in a disgusting state of intoxication. 
Bearing northwards to avoid the English 
craisers, the Anacreon fell in with two small 
merchantmen which struck to her, one of 
them, however, not without a sharp fight, 
during which 'Tandy sat on deck with a pint 
bottle of brandy, directing operations. 

Beaching Bergen in eafely, he determined 
to make kis way hack overland to Paris. 
The snow was felling and it was bitterly 
cold when be arrived at Hamburg on the 


evening of 22 Nov. and took up his abode 
at the sign of the American Arms. His 
movements had been accurately reported to 
the English government, and in consequence 
of instructions feom Lord Grenville, the 
British resident. Sir James Crawford, at once 
applied to the chief magistrate, Elefeker, for 
a warrant to arrest him and his three com¬ 
panions, BlackwaU, Corbet, and Moi'res. 
The demand placed the senate in an awk¬ 
ward dilemma, and it was only after long 
and anxious deliberation that they consented 
to grant it. Accordingly, shortly after four 
o’clock the following morning, 24 Nov., 
Crawford with a posse of police invested the 
American Arms. Earl^ though it was, 
Tandy, who had passed a jovial evening with 
his friends jireparatory to his intended de¬ 
parture that day, was found busy writing. 
On being asked for his passport he presented 
a pistol at the head of the officer, who closed 
with him and wrested it feom his grasp. He 
and his three companions were clapped in 
irons and confined in separate guardhouses. 
But the event had no sooner transpired than 
the French minister, Marragon, demanded 
his release and that of BlackwaU as French 
citizens. The demand was opposed by Craw¬ 
ford, and the senate, dreading to ofiend either 
England or France, decided to preserve its 
neutrality by keeping them in prison, but 
unironed. More than one iinaiiccessful effort 
was made to rescue Tandy; but after the 
faU of the directory in 1799 the senate 
yielded to pressure from England, and on 
29 Sept, the four prisoners were transferred 
at midnight on board an Englieb man-of-war. 
A vast concourse of people awaited their 
arrival os they proceeded from Sittinghourue 
to Rochester, and thence over Blacldkiors 
Bridge to Newgate. Being removed to Dub¬ 
lin, Tandy was on 12 Feh. 1800 brought 
before the court of king’s bench on a charge 
of having incurred the penalty of high treason 
by failing to enirender at the time appointed 
by the act of amnesty. As he was at the 
time in the custody of the government, and 
therefore physically unable to surrender, the 
charge fell to the ground, and he was ac¬ 
quitted with the concurrence of Lord Kil- 
worden. He was, however, immediately 
reaiTssted and sent to Lifibrd to stand his 
trial for the part he had played in the inva¬ 
sion of Batlaud Island. Pleading guilty 
on 7 April, he was convicted and sentenced 
to be executed on 4 May following. It is 
probable that the sentence would hare been 
carried out but for the energetic intervention 
of the first consul of the French republic. 
The feet was that his surrender by the senate 
of Hamburg had created a widespread sensa- 

aa2 
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tion, and Lord Grenville was himself not 
satisfied that international law had not to a 
certain extent been violated. It at any rate 
suited Bonaparte’s purpose to have no doubts 
on the subject. Hamburg had to pay a fino 
of four and a half million francs^ and when 
her magistrates protested that no other choice 
had been left them by England, ha silenced 
them by saying ‘ Eh bien! N’aviez-yous pas 
la ressouroe dee Stats faibles P N’Stiez-vous 
pas lea moltres de lea laisser SchapperP’ 
Still it is by no means certain that Bonaparte 
was justified in demanding the extradition 
of Tandy and BlacliwaU. Harder, who has 
investigated the eubjeot, decides strongly 
agaiusthim; and in regard to Napoleon’s treat¬ 
ment of Hamburg says, ‘ Somussto Hamburg, 
welches seine Neutralitat strenge gewahrt 
hatte, dem firevelhafteu Uebermuthe des 
fi'anzosisohen Bevolutionshliuptlings aich 
beugen’ (p. 72). Government, however, 
was fully alive to the difliciilties that were 
likely to arise in the event of Tandy being 
executed. On 16 Eeb., before the trial hod 
taken place, Cornwallis sug|fosted that, con¬ 
sidering his age and incapacity to do further 
mischief. ‘ the mode by which he came into 
our handSj’ and hie long aubset^uent confine¬ 
ment, banishment might be suiuoient punish¬ 
ment for him. The suggestion was approved 
by the home government. After his convic¬ 
tion Tandy was removed to 'VVioklow gaol, 
and there he remained when Cornwallis 
quitted Ireland in May 1801. Hie successor, 
Lord Hardwioke, proposed to transport him 
to Botany Bay; and, when a threat on the 
part of Tandy’s son to make public the facts 
of the case prevented this, repeated attempts 
were made to save the credit of government 
by persuading him to consent to banishment 
either to America or Fortugal. It is doubt¬ 
ful how the matter would have ended hod 
not Bonaparte brought pressure to bear on 
Addington, refusing even, it is with some 
probability said, to sign the treaty of Amiens 
unless his demand for Tandy’s liberation was 
complied with. Eventually Tandy was un¬ 
conditionally set at liberty. The cheum- 
Btances of his release were not generally 
known, and Lord Pelham, during a debate 
in the House of Lords on the malt tax, in¬ 
sinuated that it was in return for valuable 
information given by him to government. 
This statement Tandy promptly stigmatised 
in the public press os a lie. On landing at 
Bordeaux on 14 March 1802 he received a 
ublic ovation; abani^uet was given in liis 
onour, and he was raised to the rank of a 
general of division. Later on thore was some 
talk of his talcing part in the projected expe¬ 
dition to Louisiana, the real (mject of wliid 


wae supposed to he Ireland. But, cnTit- nfij 
a dysentery, he died, after a short but tniiiM 
illness, on 24 Aug. 1803. His funeral^ 
attended by the whole army in the di^ 
and an immense concourse of citizens. 

Very diflbrent are the estimates that W 
bean formed of his character. ‘ Homer 'g«n 

Fronde, ‘had drawn Napper’s portrait’thto 

thousand years before in l^ersites’^'i 
coward in action, a noisy fool in eouncir 
This is unj ust. To Mr. Leoky it seems Hat 
‘perhaps the most remarkable fact inli, 
career is the wide and serious influence it 
for a short time exercised in the affairs of 
Europe.’ But even more remarkable is th 
posthumous famo he has acquired as thehm 
of that most plaintive and popular baM 
• The Wearing of the Green; ’ 

I met with Nappor Tandy, and ho took me bj 
the hand, ’ 

And ho said ■ How’s poor old Iroland, and bw 
duos she stand ?’ 

Tis Iho most distressful eountiy, for it's plsisl; 
to bo soon 

Thoy aro hanging mon and women for theiw 
iug of tho gri’on. 

Perhaps the fairest estimate is, after all, tbst 
of Sir Jonah Barrington, who Imow bk 
personolly. ‘ Ilie person,’ he says, 
imgraoious, and his language neither gnee- 
ful nor impressivo; but he was sincere and 
persevering, and, though in many instances 
erroneous and violent, he was considered to 
he honest. His private clmracter famished 
no ground to doubi theintogi-ityofiiispubk 
one; aud, like many of those persons vbo 
occasionally spring up in rerolutionsq 
periods, ho acquirod celebrity without being 
able to account for it, and possessed an in- 
iluence without rank and capacity ’ (Eistm 
Memdrs), _ An engraved portrait of him 
from an original by Petrio is in Madden's 
‘ United Irishmen,’ 2iid sor. ii. 20. 

[Madden’s United Irishmen, 3rd ser.i. 68-73; 
Biographical Anecdolcs of tlie Founders of the 
late Irish Hebellion, by a Candid Observer, Lon¬ 
don, 1709; M'HougalTs Chnractors, pp. 278-81; 
Clinrlomoiit MSS. ii. 132, 306; Butland USS. 
iii. 132, 249, 260, 331; Grattan’s Life of Gist- 
tan, i. 404, ir. 04; Parliamentary Register, nil 
202, 231-6; Proceedings in certain Actions 
wherein James Nappur Tandy, Esq., was Plah- 
tiff . . . Bapoilcd to tho Society of Uuitedlrisb- 
men of the City of Dublin, 7 Dee. 1792; Mns- 
grave’s Memoirs of the different BebelUons,p. 
121 ; MocNeven’s Pieces of Irish History; Gam - 
wallis Corrospondonoo, ii. 801, iii. 142,148,189, 
3.38, 366; Ciistleroagli Correspondence, i. 306, 
878, 400, 406, 407, ii. G, 77; Annual Begister, 
xi. (Citron.) 101-2; Harder’s Die Ansliafhnng 
der vier politischen Fluchtlinga . . . im Jabte 
1790, Leipzig, 1867; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Servict 
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under Pitt, 2nd edit.; "Wolfo Tone’s Antobio- 
graphy, ed. O’Brien; Corbet's Conduct of the 
Uonate at Hamburg revealed, Paris, 1807; 
Hoffell’s State Trials, xxvii, 119-1-1243; Tandy’s 
(Jas.) Appeal to the Public... in -whiehsei’eral 
chaiactors ore involved, Dublin, 1807; Watty 
Cox's Iri&b Magazine, 1809, 62; Abbot's 

Diaiy, i. 415 ; Pioude’s English in Ireland; 
Lecky^s Hist, of England in the Eighteenth Gen> 
tniy; Wills's Irish Nation, iii. 340-2.] B. D. 

TAJilFLELD, Si» LAWRENCE (d. 
1826), judge, born at Burford in Oxford¬ 
shire, was the eon of Robert Tandeld of 
Bnrford by his wife, Wilgeford Fitzherbert. 
Robert was the second son of William 
Tanfieid of Gayton is Northamptonshire 
(Baxeb, Nwthamptonshire, 1841, ii. 276-6), 

Lawrence was admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1660, and is mentioned as an ad¬ 
vocate before 1679. On 26 Oct. 1684 he 
•was returned to parliament for New Wood- 
stock in Oxfordshire, and he continued to 
eit for that borough during the remainder of 
Elizabeth’s reign. In Lent 1666 he became 
reader at the Inner Temple, and in Eaeter 
1603 he was created a sei^ant-at-law. On 
hiyourniw&om Scotland James visited him 
at Burford on 9 Sept. 1603, and stayed three 
nights at his house. On 7 March 1603-4 he 
■was returned for the county of Oxford in 
the first parliament of James I; he was 
knighted at the Tower on tho 14th of the 
same month, and on 13 Jan. 1600 he was 
appointed a puisne justice of the king’s 
bench. On 26 June 1607 he was advanced 
to the oiSce of the chief baton of the ex¬ 
chequer, which he retained until his death 
on 30 April 1626. A monument was erected 
to his memory in Burford ohiuch, where he 
was buriod. He gave his name to Tanfieid 
Court in the Temple, formerly called Brad¬ 
shaw’s Rents. Sir Lawrence woe a share¬ 
holder in the Newfoundland Oompaiiy, 
founded in 1614. 

Although Sir Lawrence bore a good repu¬ 
tation among his contemporaries, yet he ap¬ 
pears to have been a hard imjust man. In¬ 
sinuations of corruption are not wanting 
against him; his near kinsman, Sir Antony 
Maine, aooused him of fraud; and the inha¬ 
bitants of Great Tew in Oxfordshire, where 
he bad an estate, complained bitterly of his 
o|)pres8ion. He woe surpassed, however, hy 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Giles Sy- 
mondes of Olaye, Norfolk, It was openly 
alleged that she took bribes to influence her 
husband's decisions; and the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Great Tew complained that 
'sheeaith that we are more worthy to be 
ground to powder than to have any favour 
showed to us, and that she will play the 


very devil among us’ (PTwt. MSS, Corrm. 
Srd Rep. pp. 31-3). 

Sir La-wrcnce had one daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth, his sole heiress, who married Sir Henry 
Cary, viscount Falkland [q. v.], and was 
mother of Lucius Cary, second viscount 
[q. v.] In 1697 Michael Drayton dedicated 
1 o her two of his ‘ Heroical Epistles,' those 
between the Duke of Suffolk and Queen 
Margaret. 

[Harleian Soc. Fubl. xiii. 294-5; Foss’s Judges 
of England, vi. SS5-6; Brown’s G-enesis of the 
United States, i. 390, ii. 840, 1030; Nichols's 
Progresses of James I, i. 157, 250, 257, 021; 
OaL State Papers, 1003-35, passim; Official 
Betnm of Members of Parliament.] E, 1. C. 

TANKERVILLE, Earls op. [SeeGBBT, 
John, d. 1421; Gunv, Fords, d. 1701.] 

TANNAHILL, ROBERT (1774-1810), 
Scottish song-writer, son of Jornes Tn. TiTin.bin , 
silk-wsaver, and his wife Janet Pollock, an 
Ayrshire farmer's daughter, was horn at 
Paisley on 8 June 1774. EduoatedinPaisley, 
he imjiressed his soboolfellows more hy his 
rhyming gift than his studious habits. At 
the age of thirteen he was bound apprentice 
weaver to his father, and managed to read 
much and widely both at the loom and 
during his leisure hours. Ooncluding his 
apprenticeship, he worked for some time at 
Lochwinnoch, Renfrewehire, and in the end 
of 1799 settled at Bolton, Lancashire. On 
hie father’s death, about the beginning of 
1802, he returned to Paisley and continued 
the business with his mother, settling down 
in the spirit manifested in his touching poem 
‘Filial Duty.’ 

la 1803 Tannahill became a leading mem¬ 
ber of a new club, where his associates did 
him ^ood service by criticising his poetical 
exercises. For this club he wrote several 
spirited lyrics, and he composed for the 
local Burns club between 1806 and 1810 
three notable odes celebrating the anniver¬ 
sary of Burns's birth. Robert Archibald 
Smith [q. v.] and John Ross of Aberdeen 
having set several of his songs to music, they 
speedily became popular. ‘Perhaps,’ Tanna¬ 
hill once said, ‘ we highest pleasure ever 1 
derived from these things has been hearing, 
as I walked down the pavement at night, a 
girl within doors rattling away at some one 
of them ’ (Rausav, Works of Tannohill, p. 
xxi). Never robust, but with a consumptive 
tendency, Tannahill took little part in public 
affairs, hut he gave strenuous help towards 
establishing in Paisley the trades library for 
worldng men, which was opened in 1803. 
In March 1810 he received a visit from James 
Hogg (1770-1886) [q, v.], the Ettriok Shep- 
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herd. Meanwhile he was (lisflppoIni.ed and 
harassed in his relations with publishers; ho 
hecamo wayward and melancholy; and at 
length, in a fit of menial aberration, he 
drowned himself in a conduit under the canal 
at Paislw on 17 May 1810, He was interred 
in the "West Relief burying-ground, and in 
1806 an obolisk monument was placed at his 
grave, The centenary of his birth was cele¬ 
brated with elaborate ceremony on 8 June 
1874. In 1870 annual TnnnahiU concerts 
were begun on GlenilTer Eracs—^famous 
through one of the poet’s best lyrics—and 
from the profits thence accruing a bronze 
statue of Tannahill, placed on a giunite pede¬ 
stal, was erected in Paisley Abbey burying- 
ground in 1883. 

Tannahill never married, but in his sweet 
and tender song,' .Tossio the Flower o’ Dun¬ 
blane,’and its fervent sequel, ‘ The Fnreweel,’ 
he enshrines his love and renunciation of 
Janet Tennant (1770-1833), a native of 
Dunblane, Perthshire, moat of whose life was 
spent m Paisley (SjaifPin, Poems and Songs 
^Pobert TannaJiiU, p. 208). 

Tannahill versified early,and some poetical 
mistles to his friends—o.g. ‘Epistle to James 
Earr,’ written in 1804—are not without 
vigour and occasional epigrammatic points, 
though they are too discursive and diffuse 
to be generally effective. ‘The Soldier’s 
Return, an Interlude,’ contains several good 
songs—some of whioli helped to win Tanna¬ 
hill his famo—but it has no dramatic quality. 
Eetween 1805 and 1810 ho wrote lyrics 
for Glasgow periodicals—the ‘Relootor,’ the 
‘ Gleaner,’ and the ‘ Nightingale or Song¬ 
sters’ Magazine’—to Miller’s ‘ Paisley Re¬ 
pository,’ and to the ‘Scots Magazine.’ In 
1808 he proposed to contribute to George 
Thomson^ ‘ (lollection of Original Scottish 
Airs’ songs written for certain Irish melodies 
of which ho was enamoured, but tho editor 
declined the proposal. “While some of these 
songs are meritorious, tho best of them do 
not, reach Tannahill’s highest level. Certain 
descriptive poems, bacchanalian ditties, epi¬ 
taphs, &c,, ntl est tho writer’s observation, 
rhetorical vigour, and ingenuity. Ilis re¬ 
putation, however, rests mainly on his Scot¬ 
tish songs. In sentimental song Tannaliill 
ranks almost with the greatest of Scottish 
song-wi'iteis, approaching Lady Nairne and 
Enrus himself lu such dainty and winning 
lyrics as ‘ Bomiie Wood o’ Oraigiolee, 

‘ Bleepin’ Maggie,’ ‘ Eraes o’ GlenilTer,’ 
‘Gloomy Winter’s noo awa’,’ ‘The Lass 
o’ Arrauleenio,’ ‘ Oruikston Castle's lonely 
wa’s,’ and ‘Jessie tho Flower o’ Dunblane.^ 

Taunahill’s poems wore first published in 
1807, Shortly before his death ho huiuit Ms 


manuscripts, but, as friends had copieThi’ 
editors wero able to increase the matterofth 
original publication. Two editions issuei) 
1816 and one in 1817 have a prefatory 
grapbloal sketch by James Muir. TanniiU 
18 largely represented in Motheiwell’s ‘S 
ofEenfrowshiro,’ 1819. A reprint in iSJ-iS 
the 1807 volume has an anonraousmemij, 
An edition of tho songs, with biograpliyh 
Alexander Laing [q;V.], ‘the Breohiapoet' 
appeared in 183.3. Philip A. Eameav iisntj 
in 18.38 ‘The Works of Robert TnnnaS 
with Life of the Author and a !frpn.f, ! r „( 
E. A. Smith.' This roinaiiied the staadaid 
version of Tann abilTs writingsfor raaiwyeat, 
The fullest edition is that of 1878, emfedh 
David Somple [q.v.] Bosides the poem! 
and songa, it gives all available letters cl 
the poet and his frionds. It is pivceded 
by an exhaustive though prolix biography, 

A portrait was engraved by SamiielTtM- 
man from a painting by Alexander Blairla 
tho possession of tho piiblisliers Blochie i 
Son. .Tohn Morton, also a Paisley artist, 
sketched in pencil a profile likeness of Taa. 
naliill the day after his death, and from this 
subsequent engravings and busts have heea 
talccn. 

[Life of Tannahill by Williain MoLamn; 
ITiirp of RonAcwsIiiro; biographies proflxedto 
various editions; Brown’s Piiibley Poata; Cham- 
bsrs’s Biogr. Diet, of Idminont Scotsmen; Itogers'i 
Modern Scottish Minstrel; yeiteb's Pcelia; 
for Nature in Scottish Poetry, ii, 316.] T, B, 

TANNER, JOHN 8IGISMUND (4 
1776), medallist, was a native of Sara- 
Gotha, and in early life pracUsed carving 
and ongraviim for sniifp-boxes, gun-looka, b. 
He came to England about 1728, and in that 
year obtained, through John Conduit, em¬ 
ployment ns an engraver at tho Royal Mint 
lie engraved dies for tho gold coins of 173h, 
for the copper coinage or 1740, and for the 
silver coins, with the ‘old head,’ from 1748. 
Ho also engraved for Richard Arundell, 
master of tlio mint, dies in imitation of 
Thomas Simon’s pntlorn-coins made for 
Oliver Cromwell (IIenii'Iiiiv, Ptmisin^a 
Cromwelliana, pp. 187 sq.), portly utilisiag 
tho old pimclioB. Ho retained his post at 
the mint for nearly forty years, and died ia 
David iStreot, London, on J4 March 1776 
{Oenf. Mng. 1776, p.lbl). 

Among Taimor’s medals may be men¬ 
tioned ; 1732, George II and the »yal 
family (obverse by Oroker); ] 730, Jernegim’s 
lottery medal, from Gravelot’s design; 1730? 
Copley modal of the Royal Society; 1737, 
John Conduit, master of tlio mint (designed 
by Gravelot); 1737, Milton’s monument 
modal, for William Bonson. His signatiiw 
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is <T.’ and ‘TASimii.’ Walpole calls him 
John Christopher Tanner, and Nagler and 
Bolzenthal (SkKxen,v- 263), who have been 
probably misled by Walpole, distinguish be¬ 
tween John Sigismnnd Tanner and John 
Christopher Tanner. 

Tanner's puncheons and dies for medals, 
08 well as those made by John Uroher [q. v.l 
the medallist, were sold at auction by Gerartt 
in Soho, London, on 18 3 une 1783 (iSala 
Catalogue in dept, of coins, Brit. Mus.) 

[Hawkins's Meclallic lUuatrations, ed. Franks 
and Gmeher; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; 
Ending's Annals, i. 45; numismatic works of 
^wkins, Henyon, and Montagu; Bedgrave's 
Diet, of Artists.) W. W. 

TANIOJB, THOMAS (1630-1083), his¬ 
torian, son of a London citizen, was born in 
the parish of St. Matthew in 1080. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s school, and Pem¬ 
broke Hall, Cambrige, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1049-60. He was incorporated at 
Oxford in the degree of B.A. on 4 Feb. 
1860-1, and was made a fellow of New Col¬ 
lege by the parliamentary visitors in the 
same year. He took the denee of M.A. at 
both Edinburgh and Oxford in 1662. In 
1880 ha was chosen senior proctor of the uni¬ 
versity of 0.xford, but soon afterwards, bein^ 
qeoted jBrom his fellowship, he left the uni¬ 
versity. He was called to the bar from 
Gray’s Inn in 1663. After travelling in 
Italy and in Flanders, where he served as 
a volunteer, he became vicar of Oolyton, 
Bevonsbire, in 1666. Bocoming afterwards 
chaplain to Dr. George Morley [q. v.], bishop 
of Winchester, he obtained &om him the 
rectory of Brbrton in the Isle of Wwht in 
1676, In 1679 ha was transferred to Winch- 
field, Hampshire, and exchanged Brixton for 
North Waltham. He died in October 1683, 
and was hui'icd in the church at Winch- 
field, 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ The Entrance 
of Mozzarini; or some Memorials of the 
State of France between the Death of the 
Cardinal of Hichlien and the beginning of 
the late Begency,' Oxford, 1667; a second 
part, entitled ' if^he Entrance of Mazzarini, 
continued through the first year’s Begency 
of Anna Maria of Austria, Queen Dowager 
of France and Mother of the present 
Monarch Louis XIV,’ Oxford, 1668. 
2. ‘ Euphuia; or the Acts and Obaracter of 
Good Nature,’London, 1066. 3, ‘Frimordia; 
or the Eise and Growth of the first Church 
of God described,’ London, 1683; and several 
single sermons. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Athenw 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 60-61.] T. F. Bi. ! 


_ TANNEE, THOMAS (1074-1736), 
bishop of Bt. Asaph and antiquary, born at 
Market Lavington, Wiltshire, on 26 Jan. 
1673-4, was the eldest child of Thomas 
Tanner (1640P-1718), vicar of that parish 
from 1671, W his first wife, Sarah WU- 
loughhjr {d. 1711), whom he married on 
20 April 1673, After thehoyhadbeen trained 
at home by his father, he was entered as 
hatler at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 0 Nov. 
1089, and matriculated ou 17 Dec. He had 
been recommended by Archbishop Lamplugh, 
on acquaintance of lus father, to the provost 
of Queen’s, through whose favour he became 
in 1090 a chapel or bible clerk of the col¬ 
lege. He graduated B.A. in 1693, and was 
ordained deacon at London House in De¬ 
cember 1694, 

On 37 Jan. 1694-5 Tanner was appointed 
by Leopold William Finch, warden of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, to the post of chaplain 
in that college. This was probably conferred 
on him through the influence of Finch’s in¬ 
timate friend, James, the good earl of 
Abingdon, then owner of the Lavington 
estate. The warden beftiended him stiU 
farther by obtaining on 2 Nov. 1696 bis 
election os a fellow of All Souls’. Tanner 
acknowledged his obligation in his dedica¬ 
tion to Finch of the first edition of the 
'Notitia Monaslica’ (1606); without Finch’s 
aid he states that 'he must have left this 
beloved place [Oxford] and his studies,’ He 
proceeded M.A. on 28 April 1696. 

At Queen’s College Tanner began, in cou- 
unotion with Gibson (afterw'ards bishop of 
London, and bis lifelong friend), the le- 
seorches in antiquities which they prosecuted 
for the rest of their days. In 1693 he issued 
proposals for printing an edition of the 
entire works ot John Leland, and, though 
the suggestion received scant encourage¬ 
ment, drudged at it for many years. Most 
of the works of Leland were in the end 
published by Ilearne, and in 1709 the 
Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis’ 
nme out under the editorshm of Anthoire 
Hall [q. V.] This induced Tanner to ad¬ 
vertise m the ‘ Oourant ’ of 22 March 1708- 
1709 that he should publish his ‘Biblio¬ 
theca Britannica’ with the commentaries of 
Leland. On 10 Sept. 1709 he hoped to 
finish it by the end oT that winter, hut the 
volume did not appear imtil after his death. 

Tanner amassed great materials fur an 
account of Wiltshire, and in 1896 contem¬ 
plated its puhUcatiou in succession to the 
works of Leland, He supplied the addi¬ 
tions to the histow of tliat county which 
were embodied in Gibson’s edition of 0am- 
den’s ‘Britannia,’ and in 1751 his colleo 
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tions on tlie county were presented by liis 
son to the Bodleian Library. "While in 
residence at Oxford Tanner compiled for Bei> 
nard’s ‘ Catalogue of Manuscripts ’ fi. 249- 
263,268-71)_ particulars ofthecoUectiona of 
Francis Junius and Richard James, and of 
Gerard Langbaine’s ' adversaria,’ which are 
preserved in the Bodleian library. But the 
details are said to be wanting in exactness. 
In 1694 he made the acquaintance of An¬ 
thony a Wood, and they were soon on friendly 
terms. Dr. Oharlett on 21 Nov. 1696, 
when the end of Wood’s life was neai,_re¬ 
commended him to entrust his manuscripts 
to Tanner as ‘carefull, true, faithfull, and 
discreet in the disposition of them.’ The 
general papers were placed by Wood on his 
deathbed in the care of Bisse of Wadham 
College and Tanner, with Oharlett as their 
overseer, and the more private documents 
were not to he opened for seven years. The 
day before his death he gave the continuation 
of the ‘Athens Oxonionsea’ ‘with great 
ceremony to Mr. Tanner for his sole use, 
without any restrictions ’ (Life prcdxed to 
Gutoh’s ed. of Iliat, of Univ, <f OsforcC)^ It 
slumbered in manuscript for many years, and 
Tanner was even accused of keeping it back 
to transfer the matter to his oivn ‘Biblio* 
theca Brit annica.’ About 1710 Jacob Tonson 
purchased the copyright in the published 
work, and Tanner was applied to for the 
additional lives, live hundred in all. After 
some strong expressions in them had been 
modified, they were included in the edition 
which came out in 1721 under the editorship, 
ns it is believed, of Laurence Echard. 
Heame was much displeased at this transac¬ 
tion, always calling it the ‘ spurious edi¬ 
tion,’ and luB condemnation has been echoed 
by other writers. But it is probable that 
the only alterations in the memoirs as 
left by Wood consisted of the omission of 
a few harsh phrases. 

Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastics ’ brought him 
under the notice of John Moore, then bishop 
of Norwich, whose private chaplain ho be¬ 
came in 1698; on 6 March 17t30-l ho was 
collated, by the gift of the bishop, to the 
chancellorship of Norwich diocese. Moore 
made him on 24 Nov. 1703 commissary in 
the archdeaconry of Norfolk, and on 1 Jan. 
1706-7 commissary of the archdeaconry of 
Sudbury and the town of Bury St. Edmunds. 
In June 1706 he was presented by Duncan 
Dee [q. V.] to the rectory of Thorpe Bishop’s, 
near^orwich. Moore, when translated to 
the see of Ely, bestowed on him a oanonry in 
thntonthedral(installedlOSept. 1713), which 
was vacated by his installation on 16 Feb. 
I72S-4 as canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


a preferment wliich restored him to lihk 
loved university. He was raised to the arch 
deaconry of Norfolk on 26 Deo. 1721 ati 

the lower house of nnnvoon tinu in ^ 'ro? 7^ 


him as its prolocutor. He took thederito 
of B.D. and D.D. on 30 June 1710. ™ 

These distinctions foresliadowod Lis ele¬ 
vation to the episcopal bench, and on 
23 Jan. 1731-2 he was oonseci-ated it 
Lambeth as bishop of St. Asaph, He «. 
taini'dliis oanonry at Christ Olirist m«». 
mendam, residing there for a pait of tlj 
year, and in 1733 ho became the 
rector of Llandrillo, Merionetlishire. At 
the close of that year lie was very ill, tnj 
recovered, although ‘ of a gross body.’ After 
on indisposition of seven days he died at 
Christ Church on 14 Deo. 1736, and via 
buried ‘without any funeral pomp’ neu 
tho pulpit in the navo of Iho oatlieW on 
26 Doo. {Miseell, Qeneal. et JTerald, 2nd ser. 
i. 146). It is said that, liis death 
hastened by one of Dr. Ward's piis 
(.losDMi Cluttoit, Ward^a Pilh, 1736, p 
79). Ilis epitaph was on the first pillnt5 
the south side of tlie cathedral j a diortoi 
inscription is on a large black gravestono 
under which he lies. The charitable be¬ 
quests of the bishop included the sum of 
200/. to Ills native place, the interest of 
which was to he expended annually im 
25 Jan.—his birthday and St. Paul’s day-in 
teaching and other charitable and socinl 
purposes. 

Tanner was thrice married. His But 
wife, whom he married in 1701, was Rose, 
eldest daughter of Bisliop Moore. She died 
on 16 March 1706, aged 26 (having hni 
issue Dorothy, died 17 Feb. 1703-4, aged 
14 months), and was buried on tho soutb 
aide of the bishop's chapel in Norwich Cathe¬ 
dral, under a white marhlo tablet with an 
inscription to her memory. Accoi'ding to 
Ileamo, she was ‘ a short squahh dame,’ and 
‘ remarkable for drinking of brandy,’ and 
Tanner after marrying her was obliged to 
abandon for a 1 imo liis studies, and wea in¬ 
volved in lawsuits about his chancellorship. 
His second wife was Francos, daughter of 
Jacob Preston, citizen of Jjondou, bnt of a 
gentleman’s family in N or folk. She died on 
11 June 1718, aged 40, and was buried in the 
some chapol, with an inscription on wliits 
marble over lior grave. The iron pnlisode 
door to Ibis clinpel was given by Tanner, and 
his arms, with lliose of bis first two wives, are 
on it. Her issue consist cd of two daughters, 
both of whom died young, and one son, 
Thomas Tanner, canon of Canterhurv and 
rector of Hadloigh and Monk’s Elrigh, 
Suffolk, who married in January 1742-3 
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Marr. third datiprhtcr of Archhishop Potter, 
and'^died on 11 March 1786 (Gent. Mag. 
1786 i. 209). "When John Loveday visited 
the bishop of St. Asaph in July 1732_, his 
house tvas kept by nis sister, ‘ a -mdow 
lady’ (Tonir, Roxhurghe Club, pp. 66-8), 
but he mamed in May 1733 as his third 
wife Elizabeth Soottowe of Thorpe hy_ Nor¬ 
wich. She was an heiress, and married as 
her second husband Robert Britiffe, recorder 
of Norwich and M.P. for that city. She died 
on 1 May 1771, aged 77. 

Tanner was the author of two well-known 
works. The firet of them, ‘ Notitia Monas¬ 
tics, or a Short History of the Beligious 
Houses in England and WaleSj’ was pub¬ 
lished at Oxrord in 1696. His letter to 
Samuel Pepys, with a copy of the volume, is 
in the collection of Mr. J. E. Hodgkin (JHist. 
USS. Comm. 16th Hep. App. ii. 182), By 
September 1709 he had a second edition 
ready ‘ with considerable improvements,’ but 
it did not come out, and the original volume 
became very scarce. It was reprinted, at 
the expense of the society for the encourage- 
ment of learning, in 1744, under the edi¬ 
torial care of his brother, John Tanner, 
vicar of Lowestoft and precentor of St. 
Asaph Oathedrnl (bur. 26 Deo. 1769; cf. 
NiokoXiB, Lit. Aiiecdotea, viii. 403-8), and 
was much enlarged, partly from the bishop’s 
collections, but mainly by the editor. A 
third edition, with many additions, was 
edited by James Nasmith [q. v.] in 1787, 
and a copy of it at the British Museum con¬ 
tains many notes by Sir Henry Ellis, mostly 
token from Hearne'e annotated copy of the 
Stat edition at tho Bodleian Library. From 
this work Sir Richard Oolt Hoare printed 
at Shaftesbury in 1891 a volume of twenty- 
hve copies only, entitled ‘ Monosticon Wil- 
toiiense: a List of the Religious Houses in 
North and South Wiltshire.’ 

Tanner's other great work was the ‘ Biblio¬ 
theca Britannico-Hibemica’ (1748), which 
was also printed at the coat of the society 
lor encouraging learning. He had laboured 
at it for forty years, and at his death left 
the manuscripts to his hrothei John, in- 
structing him to select, with the aid of two 
other divines, a competent antiquary for 
the editorship, and then to submit their 
choice to the approval of Bishop Gibson, 
The result was the appointment of the Rev. 
David Wilkins [q. v.], who drew up a preface. 
Tanner’s aim was to give an account of 
all authors that f ourished within the three 
kingdoms to the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the merits of his work 
were far in advance of any of its predecessors. 
With all its defects, it long remained ' the 


highest authority to which the inquirer can 
refer’ (IlAHijr, JDescriptm Cat. of Mato- 
rials, vol. i. pt. p, xlii). 

Some coins were given by Tanner to the 
Bodleian Library in 1733, and by his will, 
dated 22 Nov. 17S3, he bequeathed to it 
his manuscripts and such printed books not 
already there as the curators and Hhrarian 
should select. His hooks, more than nine 
hundred in number, included many of very 
great value, but unfortunately during the 
course of their joniney by water when he 
moved from Norwich to Oxford the barge 
sank at Bensington lock, near WoUinrford 
(11 Dec. 1731). They were submerged for 
twenty hours, and the effects ore stiU visible. 
The largest portion of the manuscripts, nearly 
three hundred out of about 470, consist of 
papers formerly the property of Archbishop 
Sancroft, and the most valuable of them 
relate to the time of the civil war. Selections 
were published by the Rev. Henry Cary, 
and they formed the substance of Gntch's 
‘Collectanea Curiosa’(1782). A catalogue 
of the whole collection by the Rev. Aimed 
Hackman was published in 1860 as vol. iv. of 
the general catalogue of manuscripts at the 
Bodleian. It is asserted by Dr. Jessopp 
that among the roUs in the Tanner collec¬ 
tion are ‘ more then one which the bishop 
must have removed from the archives of 
Ely ’ (Mist. MSS. Comm, 12th Rep. App. 
ix. 392). Many letters to and from him axe 
preserved in the puhlio libraries, and several 
are printed in Nichols’s ‘Literary Anec¬ 
dotes,’ iv. 146, 366-7, Nichols’s ‘Hlustra- 
tions of Literary History,’ iii. 402-36, 

‘ Letters of Eminent Persons ’ (1813), i, 
300-4, ii. 103-18,164-74, and Bishop Nicol- 
Bon's‘Correspondence’ (1800). 

Tanner assisted John Ray in his works, 
Robert Hawes in his compilation on From- 
lingham, and Samuel Knight in his lives of 
Cofet and Erasmus. He also helped the 
publication of the English works of Sir 
Henry Spelman (1722). Two folio volumes 
by him in the diocesan remstry at Norwich 
were much used by Blomefleld (Hist. MSS. 
Comm, let Rep. App. p. 87), who dedicated 
the ‘Histoiy of Norfolk’ to his memory. 
Wake when archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Gibson as bishop of London, frequently con¬ 
sulted him. 

The bust of Tanner by Sir Henry Cheeie 
is amoug those of former fellows of All 
Souls’ in its library. 

Tanner contributed towards the cost of 
new huRdinga at Queen’s College in 1707, 
and towards the erection of a new hoU at 
AH Souls’. The arms which he assumed 
were those of the Tanner family in ComwsR, 
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and they are represented on e largo shield 
over that hall on the outside to the south. 
Inside is a whole-length portrait j aud_there 
is a bust of him hy Sir Ilonry Chcere in the 
library of the college. Another piotiwe of 
him, sitting inliis emsc^al costume,is in the 
hall of Christ Ohuroh. There is also a smaller 
portrait by Beading, in the corner of which 
la depicted an ancient lamp given by the 
bishop to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
preserved in its museum. lie was elected 
P.S.A. on 23 Dec. 1718, and at the cost of 
the society on engraving of his portrait at 
All Souls’was executed in 1786 by George 
Vertue. Copies of it appeared in ‘ Votusta 
Monumenta,' vol. i. plate 4f5,' Notitia Mon¬ 
astics ’ (1744), tlie ‘ Bibliotheca Britannioo- 
Hibernica’ (1748), andinBodd's ‘Portraits,’ 
vol. i. A print of him engraved by P. Au- 
dinet, with his autograph, is in Nichols’s 
‘ Illustrations of Literary History,’ iii. 223. 

[Fostor’s Alumni Oxon,; Wood’s Atlienso 
Oxon, ed. Bliss, pref. i. 10-18, oxxU-iv. iv. 540; 
Wood's Life and Times, ed. Clark, iii, 453, 474- 
477, 482-604, iv. 107, 228-32 j Wood’s Oxford 
City, ed. Clark, i. 25-0; Itoarne’a Colloctious, 
ed. Doble, i. 113, 200, ii. 0,104-6, 177,223,624, 
iii, 18 j M. Ilearnianao (ed. 1800), i. 17, U. 
102, iii. 0, 24, 42-3, 70, 112; Burrows’s AU 
Souls', passim; l/Tacray's Bodl. Libr. (1800), pp. 
200 -12; Wood’s Colloges, od. Ontoh,!. 162, 281, 
286, 440, and App. pp. 206, 472-3 ; Stratford’s 
Wiltshire Wovthios,p. 123; Wilts Archteol. Wag. 
liii. 60-77 (by the Rov. Edward Wilton); Gent. 
Mag. 1730, p. 092; La Neva’s Fasti, i. 61, 78, 
360, ii. 486, 490, 622; Blomoflold's Norfolk, iii. 
600-1, 030-7, vii. 203; Biographia Britannica; 
Nichols's Lit. Anoedotaa, ii. 97,101-3; Nichols’s 
Illustr. of Lit. iii, 401; information from tho 
Bov. Dr. Magrath, Q.naon’s Gollogo, Oxford.] 

W. P, d 

T ANNEB, THOMAS ILAWKES (1824- 
1871), physician, son of Thomas Tanner, for 
many years secretary to the army medical 
board, was bom on 9 July 1824. He re¬ 
ceived the greater part of his education at 
the Charterhouse, where he met with a 
severe accident, which rendered his health 
delicate for many years. He entered on his 
medical studies at King’s College, London, 
in 1843, and graduated at St. Andrews Uni¬ 
versity as doctor of medicine in 1847. He 
then commenced general practice in Char¬ 
lotte Street, Bedfom Square, and was shortly 
afterwards elected physician to tho Parring- 
don Street dispeusary. Ho woe enrolled a 
member of tho Boyal College of Physicians 
in 1860, and entered upon consulting prno- 
tioo. In 1861 ho was elected a physician to 
the hospital for women in Soho Square, and 
from that time he dovotod his attention 


more partioukrly to gynaecology, tb^ 
was for some time leoturor on forensic 
cine at tho medical school attached to th' 
Westminster Hospital. In 1868 he toot! 
very prominent and active part in theW 
dutiou of tho Ohslulrical Society of London. 
Ho became one of its first socretarion^ 
much of the success of tho society was dne 
to his energy and perseverance. In iju, 
the council of King's College, Loudon, deter- 
mined to appoint two assistant phyeiemis 
for the diseases of women and onildren 
Tanner was selected to fill one of tie 
posts, and Alfred Meadows [q. v.] the otW 
This appointmunt he resigned under tie 
pressure of increasing work in 1863. Tanner 
acquired a largo practice, which ovortaied 
his streng^th. ITo was forced 1 o leave London 
and he died at Brighton on 7 .Tiily 1871, ' 

Tanner was a voliirainous and lucid 
writer upon many siibjocts of medical im. 
portBnco._ His chief work was ‘ AMannoiof 
the Practioeof Medicine,’ 1st edit. 16mo,18iii' 
the 7th edit., revised by (Sir) WLII. Broad' 
bent, was issued in 2 vols. 8vo in 1876, 
This work had a voiy la^e sale both m 
England and in America. It evinced careful 
observation of disease and sound views in 
its treatment. 

Tanner's other works wore: 1. ‘ AMnnunl 
of Clinical Medioino and Physical Diagno¬ 
sis,’ Loudon, 16mo, 1866; 3rd. od. Terioed 
by T._ Eox, 8vo, 1876. 2. *A PrecticBl 

Tkeatise on the Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood,’ London, 8vo, 1868; 8rd edit, 
enlarged, by Alfred Meadows, 8vo, 1879. 
3. ‘ On the Signs and Diseases of Pregnancy,’ 
London, 8vo, 1800. 4, 'Momoiouda on 

Poisons,’ 1st cd. London, S2mo, 1848; Til 
American edit, from tho last Loudon, 24mD; 
Philadelphia, 1892. 6. ' An Index of Din- 
eases and their Troatmont, Loudon, in, 
Ist edit, 1806; tho 4th edit,, revised l^r 
Percy Boulton, 8vo, London, 1891, This 
work was translatod into Japanese, 6 toK 
12mo, Tokio, 1874-7. 

[Obituary notices in tho Proceedings of the 
Royal Medical and Obirurgicnl Society of Ian- 
don, 1876, vii. 36, and in the Medical 'Ilmesand 
Gasette, 1871,ii. 87, 116.] D'A.P. 

TANNOCK, JAMES (1784-1803), jm- 
trait-paiutcr, the son of a shoemaker, was 
horn at Kilmarnock in 1784. He was ap¬ 
prenticed to his father’s trade, hut,_ eager 
from his boyhood to become an artist, ha 
managed to exchange his uncongenial call¬ 
ing for that of a houso-paintor, and devoted 
his leisure to essays in portraiture. Perse¬ 
vering under dilllcultios, he was fortunate 
enough to get some instruction at last horn 
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Alexander IS'asmyth [q. v.], after wliich lie 
pTiictised with oonaidorable success at Glas¬ 
gow and Greenock alternately, as a painter 
of portraits and of miniatures. In 1810 he 
came to London and established himself in 
Kewman Street, contributing some forty- 
foor portraits to the Eoyal Academy eshibi- 
tiona between 1813 and 1841. He died in 
I^ndon on 6 May 1863. His portraits of 
George Chalmers, of Professor G. Bell, and 
of Ileniy Bell are in the Scottish National 
Portrait' Gallery. His yoimger brother, 
■V^iliiam Tannock, also practised as a poitrait- 
ainter, and exhibited several works between 
8d0 and 1830. 

[Bedgravo’sLict. of Artists; Irving's Eminent 
Scotsmen.] W. A. 

TANS’HE, WILLIAM (1699P-1783), 
psalmodist, stated to have been born at 
Barnes, Surrey, in 1099, and at Duneluneh, 
Ifarwickbliire, in 1700, was baptised at 
Dnnehureh on 6 Nov. 1700. The pariah 
register describes him as ‘William Tanzer 

S , son of Edward and Joan Tanzer of 
church.’ He seems to have become a 
teacher of music at an early date, and to 
have published his psalmodies in succession 
at Barnes, SuiTey (1737), Cambridge (1764 
and 1776), Stamford ^1760 and 1730), and 
Boston fl761). He is said to have been 
living subsequently at Leicester. lie can be 
traced at Witham, Lincolnshire, as well as 
at Market Harborough. The last forty years 
of his life were spent chiefly at St. Neots, 
where he was a stationer, bookseller, and 
teacher of music. He died there on 2 (or 
7) Oct. 1783, and was buried on 9 Oct., aged 
83. At Ware on 20 May 1730 he married 
Elizabeth Butler, who died there on 9 Jan. 
1767. His son David was buried at Market 
Harborough on 8 Jan. 1743. Another son 
was a chorister atTrinity College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards joined his father as a teacher 
of music. 

lu later years Tans’ur adopted the name 
and style of' William Tans’m', senior, musics 
thcorico,’ He also called himself'psalmodist, 
philo music and theology, and professor, 
corrector, and teacher of musick above fifty 
years.’ Tana’ur’s various publications con¬ 
tain the earliest itnown copies of what were 
formerly familiar psalm-Umes. His prin- 
dpal works are: 1, ‘ A Oompleat Melody, 
or The Harmony of Sion' (1786,prefneo 
dated 1731). 2.' The Melody of the Heart,’ 
1737. 8. ‘ Heaven on 'iSarth, or the 

Beauty of Holiness,' 1738. 4. ‘ Sacred 

Mirth, or the Pious Soul’s Daily Delight,’ 
1789. 6. ‘A New Musical Grammar, or 

the Hormonical Spectator,’ 1746. 6.' The 


Royal Melody Compleat, or the New Har¬ 
mony of Zion,’ 1764-B; 8th ed., 1830. 
7. ‘ The Psalm-singer’s Jewel,’ 1760. 8. ‘hle- 
lodia Sacra,’ 1772. 9. ‘The Elements of 
Musick displayed,’ 1772. 

[Love's Scottish Chnrch Music, 1891 ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music; Brit. Mus. Cat.] F, G, E. 

TANSWELL, JOHN (1800-1861), 
archmologist, sixth and last surviving son of 
Stephen Cock, who married Ann Tanswell or 
Taswell, a connection of the Rev. William 
Taswell, D.D., rector of St. Mary’s, Newing¬ 
ton, Sm'rey, was horn at Bedlbrd Square, 
London, on 3 Sept. 1800. He was bred to 
tlie law and admitted solicitor in Michael¬ 
mas term 1834, having offices at 6 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple. On the evening of 

17 Oet., when returning from business, ho 
was seized with apoplexy, and died at his 
home. Temple House, Nimhcad, Surrey, on 

18 Oct. 1864. He was buried at Nunhead 
cemetery, and, as he was unmarried, his pro¬ 
perty passed to his nephew, Thomas Pitt 
Taswell-Langmead [q. v.] 

Tanswell was a lover of nrohmological pur¬ 
suits, and published in 1858 an excellent 
volume on ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth.’ The family of Taswell formerly 
resided at the old manor-house of Limington, 
Somorsel, part of which still remains; and 
extracts from a paper by him on that parish 
appeared in the ‘ Aoceedings of the Somer¬ 
setshire Archteological Society,’ vol. vii. pt. 
ii. pp. 1-8. He was an occasioned contributor 
to ‘ Notes and Queries.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1864, ii. 703-4; Law List, 1864; 
information from Rev. 8. T. Tnylor-ToswoU.] 

W. P. C. 

TANY, THOMAS (yf, 1649-1666), 
fanatic, was a goldsmith at the sign of the 
‘Three Golden Lions ’ in the Strand, Loudon. 
His surname is spelled in nine diflerent ways, 
and seoms to have heou pronounced ‘ tawiiy.’ 
A contemporary calls him ‘a mad Tran- 
silvoniau' (Misreurius Fmiif/osus, No. 32, 
3-10 Jan. 1666, p. 252), but he was probably 
a native of London; there are traces of his 
family in the parish of St. Mary Aldermary. 
He seems to have been epileptic, andstultored 
in his speech. _ He claimed to have had it 
revealed to him, on 28 Nov. 1049, that he 
was 'a Jew of the tribe of Reuben,’ and that 
he must change his name from lliomas to 
Theanran John, Hence Lodowicku Muggle- 
ton [q. T.] calls liim John Tony, On 26 April 
1660 he issued a proclamation aiuiouncing 
the return of the Jews to the Holy Land and 
the rebuilding of the temple, thus endorsing 
the mad scheme of John Robins (yf, 1660- 
1662} [q. V.] the ranter. He soon aimonneod 
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liimsolf as ‘high priest.’ Mugglolon says 
he circumcised himself. On SO See. he 
claimed to ho Earl of Essex and heir to tho 
throne. IIo read the English versions of 
.Tacoh Boehme; and in lOol hogan to pub¬ 
lish pantheistic trade, showing illitoraoy and 
mania, but with some flashes oiheauty. Those 
introduced him to John Pordage[<pv.],'who 
had him at his house for a weeh or albrtnight 
at a time. Ho was imprisoned in Newgate 
in 1661 for blasphemy, but was soon released. 
On 4. Feb. 1662 John Eeeve (1608-1668) 
[q. V.] visited him, with Muggleton and 
another, and bade him abandon his preten¬ 
sions. On the relirement of Eobins (April 
1662) Tany stepped into his place. Eemov- 
ing to Eltham, he made tents for his expe¬ 
dition, ‘with the figure of every tribe upon 
the tent.’ Eeeve then wrote him 'a sen¬ 
tence of eternal damnation.’ On 8 June 
1664 he claimed the crown of France. In 
the last week of 1664 he made a groat bon¬ 
fire in Lambeth, and threw into it his tent, 
saddle, pistols, a sword, and a bible, on which 
‘ tho people ware ready to stone him.’ On 
Saturday, 80 Dec., ho made his appearance at 
the parliament house, ‘ armed with a long 
rusty sword,’ asltod Cooper tho doorkcopor 
‘ whether he might deliver a petition,’ ond 
was told it could be done through a member. 
An hour later he came with aiiothur armed 
man, ran at Cooper with his sword, and ‘ hurt 
■divers’ till Mmor Ennis overpowered him. 
He was taken tov a quakcr, and sent to tho 
gatehouse. On 10 Feb. 1666 ho was liberated 
on bail, in company with John Biddle [q.v.], 
and finally discharged on 28 May. brugglo- 
tou says that ‘ after a while' he sailed in a 
small boat 1o Holland, ‘to call the Jews 
there,’ and that ‘ he and one Captain James 
were east away and drowned.’ It seems 
probable that he was the ‘prophet’ who, 
being on a similar errand, visited Authoi- 
netteBonrignon at Amsterdam in 1668, ‘ and 
so, entering into a little bark, it is not known 
what became of him.’ 

In addition to broadsheet proclamations 
^6 April 1660, 8 M^ 1064, 8 Juno 16^), 
Tany published: 1. ‘The Nation’s Eight in 
Magna Chorta diseussedwith the Thing called 
Parliament ’ [1651], 4to, dated 1 Jan. 1661. 
2. ‘ Theavrav John his Aurora,’ 1661, 4to 
(introductory epistle by Eohert Norwood; 
see Simpson, Sinnion). S. ‘ Theavravjohn 
his Theous-Ori ApokoLpikoI,’ 1061,4to (con¬ 
tains a rep!^ to Basset Jones [q. v.J); second 
part, 1060 p.e. 1662], 4to. 4. ‘ Theaurauiohn 
Iligh Priest to the Jewos, his Disputive 
Challenge to tho Universities ’ [1666], 8vo. 

[Tany’s Works; A List of some of the Grand 
Blnsphcmeis, 10S4; Weekly Intelligencer, No. 


74, 2-0 JdU. 1064, p. Ifil ; Perfect AccomTiJ 
tho Daily Intolligoiico, No. 209,3-10 Jaj lei, 

p. 1666 1 MoreiirmaFiiinigosu 8 ,ut sepia, anil, ' 

70, 19 Sopt-3 Oct. 1665, p. fifioj 
Dsemonium Moricliaimm, 1666, i. 63, BO- Jj,' 
Panaobeift, 1668, pp. 377 ■iq.; Whitelocke’s lb! 
moirs, 1682 , p. 692; P.uliamentoryHulon „ 
402; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss) ni, 599 L 1 , 
Tany 'a blasphemous .Tow’), Mugeletoo'sju, 
oftheWitnossos, 1890, pp. 20sq.,43sq.; Asolo.., 
for it. Antonia Bonrignnn, 1890, p, 290 ^ 

TANTMABXAN (1822-1885), Weij, 
musician. [See Siepiiiin', Edwabd.] 

TAPP, JOHN (/1. 1606-1016),writeroa 

navigation, combined the editing and-wilt™ 
of books with the eelling of them. Tli 
earliest work which boarsliis name is 'Tbe 
Arte of Navigation,’ Irnnslaled from the 
Spanish by Eiclmrd Eden [q. v.] in 1661 
and now ‘ corrected and augmented witt • 
Eegimcnt or Table of Declination and divers 
other necessary tablcB and rules of commB 
navigation ... by J. T.,’4to, 1606. lie 
preface is signed in full ‘John Tap,' aadtlp 
work has tho imprint of ‘Edw. Allde,''te 
be sold 1^ Hugh Astley, dwelling at Sunt 
Magnus Comer.’ In 1002 hs brought out 
‘The Soomnn’e Knlender, or anEphemendci 
of the Sun, Moone, and cerlaine of thenust 
notable fixed Starres. . . . The Tables hein; 
for tbo most part calculated from the veers 
1601 to the yeare 1624 by I. T.;’ and this, 
printed also by E. Allde, for John 
‘ was to bo sold ot his shop on Tower Hm, 
noero the Bulwark Gal p.’ A third boti is 


a * Treatise on Arilhmatic,’ which is repre¬ 
sented in tho British Museum by a second 
and posthumous edition, brought out in 
1068 by P. Eay, gent., under the tide of 
‘ Top’s Arithmetick, or tho Path-way to the 
Knowledge of the Ground of Arts,’ and de¬ 
dicated to Maurice Thomson, governor of 
tho East India Company, ns the former 
edition had been to Sir Thomas Smith 
(Smythp) [q. v.] ‘The Arle of NavigatioB’ 
went into a lliii-d edition in 1616, when the 
author was still alive and hod succeeded 
Astley in the sliop at Saint M.-)gnus Cornet. 


[His own works ns cilod; Da Noigin's 
Arithmetical Books, 1847, p. S3.] J. IL L 

TAEA, Visconira. [See Pruston, Tho- 
1686-166.3 P] 

TARBAT, VisaouNi. [See MAOiHHziEi 
GEOBon, 1080-1714.] 

TARLETON, Sib BANASTEE (1764- 
1833), general, third son of John Tarleton 
(1710-1773), merohant, of Livorpool, and 
mayor of that city in 1764, and of his wife 
Jane (cZ. 1707), eldest daughter of Bnni;- 
Blre Parker of Cuerdon, Lancashire, wm 
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bom in Ilia father’s house in Water Street, 
Liverpool, on 21 Aug. 1764. He was edu¬ 
cated at Liverpool and Oxford University, 
and was entered m one of the inns of court, 
but on 20 April 1776 a commission as cornet 
in the king's dragoon guards was pm-chased 
for him. Il® obtained leave to accompany 
LordOomwallia [see Oobn-wallis, Ohaulbs, 
first JlAimuis] as a volunteer to North Ame¬ 
rica, when he took out leinforcementa, in 
Sir Peter Parker’s squadron. 

q^arleton sailed &om Portsmouth on 
26 Dec. 1776, and from Cork harbour on 
12 Feb. 1776, arriving on 3 May'at Cape Pear, 
North Carolina, where Sir Hem-y Clinton the 
elder [q.v.], with his small force, awaited this 
reinforcement. He accompanied the army 
under Clinton to the attack of Charleston, 
arriving there on 4 June j took part in the 
unsuccessful operations of 23 and 29 June, 
m-emharked with the troops on 15 July, 
and sailed on the 21st for Staten Island, 
where Clinton’s force joined the main army 
under Sfr William (afterwards fifth Viscount) 
Howe [q. v.], commander-in-chief. Tarleton 
served, under Sir William Erskine [q.v.], 
who commanded the cavalry, in the opera¬ 
tions against Now York at the end of August, 
and was present at the capture of that city 
OB 16 Sept, at the battle of White Plains on 
28 Oct, at the capture of Port Washington 
on 16 Nov., and of Port Lee on 18 Nov. 

Tarleton commanded the advanced guard 
of the patrol under Colonel (afterwards 
Lord) Harcourt, which on 13 Dec. made a 
successful dash and captured the American 
general, Lee, who, reconnoitring three miles 
away from his army, had stopped with his 
escort for breakfast at a farmhouse. He took 
part in the operations in January 1777, 
under Lord Cornwallis, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton. 
His merits led to his rapid promotion in 
the local forces, and ho was promoted to be 
captain in Horcourt’s horse, and appointed 
a brigade major of cavalry. 

In July 1777 Toi-leton proceeded by sea 
with the army under Sir 'William Howe, to 
the Delaware and Chesapeake, disembarking 
in the Elk river on 26 Aug. He took part 
in the battle of Brandyvnne on 11 Sept., 
in the capture of Germantown on the 26th, 
and of Philadelphia on 27 Sept.; in the 
action at Germantown on 4 Oct., and in the 
operations connected with opening up com¬ 
munication with the fleet by the Delaware, 
He was in Philadelphia during its occupa¬ 
tion by the Dritish, and took part in the 
vanous raids against Washington’s force. 
He was promoted to be captain in the 79th 
foot on 8 Jan, 1778. 


War with Frimce necessitated concentrsr 
tion of the British forces in America, and 
on 18 June Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
succeeded Howe in the chief command, 
evacuated Philadelphia, and commenced his 
march to New York, Tarleton took part 
in the cavalry skirmishes along the line of 
march, and in the battle of Freehold Court¬ 
house on 26 June, and arrived in New York 
with the army on 6 July 1778. He was 
engaged in the various expeditions from 
New York, and was singled out by Clinton 
for the ardnouB post oi lieutenant-colonel 
commandant of the British legion, A force 
originally of light infant^ (first raised and 
commanded by Captain Suwerlond, one of 
Clinton’s aides-de-camp, under the name of 
the ‘Caledonian volunteers’), the Britiah 
legion, towards the close of 1778, was com¬ 
manded by Sir WiUiam Schaw Cotheart 
(tenth Baron Cathcart) [q. v.], under whom 
its organisation was changed to a mixed force 
of cavalry and light infantry. The legion 
cavalry acquired, from the colour of its 
facings, the name of Tarleton’s ‘ Green HorsB.’ 
Tarleton was promoted to be brevet major in 
the British service on 11 Aug. 1779, 

Tarleton sailed for New York in com¬ 
mand of the British legion with the ex¬ 
pedition under Clinton against Charleston 
on 26 Dec. 1779, and lost nearly all his 
horses on the voyage, owing to tempestuous 
weather. He disembarked on John Island, 
thirfr miles from Charleston, on 11 Feb. 1780. 
With difiiculty Tarleton supplied the places of 
the lost horses. At the close of the month of 
March the whole force crossed Ashley river, 
and e^und was broken within eight hundred 
yards of the enemy’s works. By a skilful 
movement Tarleton Bmpriaed three regi¬ 
ments of the enemy's horse (Pulaski’s legion, 
Washington’s horse, and Bland's or White’s 
dragoons) on 14 April, at Biggiug Bridge, 
near Monk’s Corner, and again on 6 Hay at 
Lenew’s Ferry, and destroyed them, cap¬ 
turing all their stores and baggage and four 
hundred horses. He was thus enabled to 
horse his legion In on efficient manner. These 
enterprises were attended with innumerable 
difficulties; rivers had to he crossed and a 
strongly posted enemy dislodged. Tarleton 
Boomed the country and cut on all communi¬ 
cation with Charleston by his light troops, 
although the ^ace was not completely in¬ 
vested by the army. Charleston capitulated 
on 12 May. Tarleton was mentioned with 
high praise in Clinton’s despatch. 

Lo^ Cornwallis now moved on Camden 
in pursuit of a force under the American 
Lieutenant-colonel Burford. Finding him, 
however, too for advanced to he overtaken 
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by his main body, ha despatched Tarleton in 
piirsnit, -with the cavalry of his legion, part of 
his infantry on horsebach, and a 3-yoiinder 
gun. After a march of 105 miles in fifty- 
four hours, ho caught up Burfovd at Wax- 
haws, on the borders of the two Oarolinas, at 
S T.M. on 29 May, at once brought liim fo 
action, and defeated his superior force with 
great slaughter, taking four pieces of arfil- 
lery, five colours, and all the &iggage, which 
contained stores and clothing for the ^r- 
rison of Charleston, lie rejoined Cornwallis, 
who now assumed command of the army in 
Carolina on the departure of the eommuiulor- 
in-chief for New York. 

On 1 Juno Cornwallis enferod Camden, 
Olid the following day, in his dospal ch to Sir 
Henry Clinton, exprosaed ‘ the highest en¬ 
comiums ’ of Tarleton’s conduct. Clinton 
in his despatch to Lord George Germain 
dated G June, points out ‘that the enemy’s 
killed, wounded, and taken exceed Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Tarleton’s numbers with which 
ho attacked them.’ 

The vict ory of Camden gained by Corn¬ 
wallis on 10 Aug. 1780 over the American 
general. Gates, was completed by a charge 
of cavalry under Tarleton against infantry 
and artillery, and a jiursuit continued for 
upwards of twenty miles from the field of 
battle, when all the baggage and the lost 
piece of the enemy’s ordiiauce wore taken. 
OornwaUis, in his despatch of 21 Aug., 
again commended Tarleton’s ‘capacity and 
vigour.’ On the inoviiing of 17 Aug. Tarlo- 
ton was detached with the legion cavalry 
and infantry, and tho ooi'iia of light infantry 
—SGO men. all told—to attack Genoriu 
Sumpter wherever he could find him. He 
executed the service, says Cornwallis, ‘ with 
his usual activity and military address ’ hy 
surprising Sumpter on 18 Aug. at Catawba 
Fords. He totally destroyed or dispersed 
his detachment, consisting then of seven 
hundred men, killing 160 on the spot, taldiig 
two pieces of brass cannon, three hundred 
prisouere, and forty-fom' wagons. 

In November ifSO Sumpter again mado 
his appearance in the nortli-wost of the pro¬ 
vince, and Tarleton was directed to proccpd 
by the nearest route against him. After 
cutting to pieces part of Sampler’s rearguard 
at a ford upon the Enoree, Tarleton pressed 
on, on 20 Nov., with only the cavalry and 
eighty-six mounted men of the 68rd regiment, 
some 180 men in all, leaving the infantry and 
the 3-poundev gun to follow more loism’ely. 
He came up with Sumpter about 6 r.ir. at 
Blackstodc Hill. After an obstinate fight, 
in which Sumpter was badly wounded and 
placed hors de oombatf three of his colonels 


killed, and 120 men killed, wounded oi 
taken, Tarlelon, as darkness cams on’iffi 
haolc 1 o meet his main body. Sumpter eS 
the opportunity to got his disorgtoiaed 
diminished ihree across tho naighhonniiB 
river Tiger. Tiirloloii occupied KlaekstoJ 
m tho morning, and as soon as ho liadtalj, 
care of his wounded he pursued and di;,. 
ported tho romaining part of Sumpter's cona 
and then rcliiruod to the Brood river in thj 
neighbourhood of Briorloys Fony. Coj,. 
wallis, in his despatch of 3 Dec., oonoliideshij 
aocoiint of Iho episode with the words; ‘It 
is not easy for Lieuteiiiint-ooionol Tarieton 
to_ add to the reput ill ion lie bus acquired u 
thisprovincq; but thedol'eatingonethousaal 
moil posted in \ ory strong groimd, and oeca- 
py iiig log-houses, liy i ino liuiid red eai airy and 
eighty inliiiitry without tho aesiotiince of any 
artillery, is a proof of that spirit and tho<« 
talents which must render eshoiitial aeivica 
to his ooiiiitiy.’ 

On 13 Deo. 1780, roiuforcomeiits having 
arrived at Oliarlohton under Major-genenil 
Leslie, and starteil for tho front, Oornwallii 
towards tho ond of tho month began ha 
march to North Carolina, and detached Tbn 
loton with tho legion and light infantry,the 
7th fusiliers,tho 1st battalion 71st regiment, 
350 cavalry, and two Hold gimB,m bII about 
one thoiiHiind men, for the protection of pojt 
‘ ninety SIX,’ with orders to strike a blow at 
General Morgan, who was advancing on that 
station, and ul all events to oblige him to 
repass tho Broad river. On 10 Jon. 1781 
Tarleton crossed tho Ihicolet river within 
six miles of Morgan’s oueampmoiit. Morgan 
rotroatud in hasto, and early next morn¬ 
ing made a stand noar Cowpens. After 
a fatiguing march through swamps and 
over broken ground Tarlelon cams up at 
8 A.M., and at once attackt'd with his totW, 
hardly giving his mon limo to form. His 
first line cousieted of the 7lh fusilieta, the 
infantry of the legion, and tho light infantiy, 
with a troop of cavalry on each flank. The 
leniainder of his force was in reserve. The 
enemy’s first lino, composed of raw militia, 
gave way, and quitted tlio field, pursued hy 
Idle British troops. Morgan’s second line, 
composed of regulars aud of ooutinentale, 
concealed under cover of a wood, now opened 
a revorse and Jliuik fire on the British, who 
wore pursuing in some disorder tho Amerioim 
first lino. This heavy fire from an unexpected 
quarter occasioned the utmost confusion and 
panio. The l&t battalion of tho 71st regi¬ 
ment and the cavalry in reserve were suc- 
oessivoly ordered up; hut neither the ex« 
ortiona, entreaties, nor example of Tarleton 
coidd xivevent the panic becoming genenh 
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The two 3 -poundera and the colours of 
the 7 tli fusiliers were taken, but the guns 
^ere abandoned only when the artillerymen 
■nrero cut to pieces. "When all appeared 
lost Tarleton, with chnraoteri&lic spirit but 
with difficulty assembled a party of his 
troopers, whom, with fourteen offlcors accus¬ 
tomed to follow him, he led in a final charge 
against ColonelWashing ton’s horse, repulsing 
ffpm, then retook the baggage of the British 
corps, cutting to pieces the detachment of 
the*^enemy who had taken possession of it. 
Bat no partial success could retrieve the 
fortunes of the day, and, after destroying 
such of the baggage as could not be carried, 
Tarleton retired with the remainder unmo¬ 
lested to Hamilton’s Ford, near the mouth 
of Bullock's Greek, on his way to join Oorn- 
wallis, then nt Turkey Creek, about twenty- 
five miles fi?om the field of action. The 
British loss was over four hundred men in 
killed, wounded, and taken. 

A j unction with Leslie having been effected 
on 18 Jan. 1781, the army, destroying all 
baggage which could be spared, moved as 
rapmly as possible to overtake either Morgan 
or Greene and strike a blow, arriving at the 
Catawba river on tbe evening of 39 Jan. 

a m Morgan’s last corps bad crossed the 
. A heavy rain rendered the river im¬ 
passable, and enabled tbe enemy to make 
arrangements to dispute tbe passage; but on 
1 Feb. tbe passage was made under fire, in 
tbe fiioe 01 the enemy, who were attacked 
and dispersed, and Tarleton was sent with 
the oavaby and 2Srd regiment in pursuit. 
Learning on his march that three or four 
hundred of the neighbouring militia were 
to assemble that day at Tarrants House, 
about ten miles off, be left bie infantry 
,behind, nndpusliingforward with tbe cavalry, 
'suiprised the mihtia men, as he expected; 
‘with excellent conduct and great spirit,’ says 
Cornwallis (despatch to Lord George Ger- 
moiii, 17 March 1781), ‘Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton attacked them instantly, and totally 
routed them -with liltle loss on his side, 
and on theirs between forty or fifty killed, 
wounded or prisoners.’ 

This stroke of Tarleton’s, with Cornwallis's 
spirited passage of the fords, so effectually 
disheartened the American militia that no 
further opposition was encountered in the 
march to the Yadkin river through one of 
the most rebellious districts. On 2 March 
1781 Tarleton moved from Allemanoe Creek, 
and fell in with three or four hundred of 
Lee’s legion, whom he immediately attacked 
and routed, sscertaining that General Greene 
was not far distant. On 0 March the out¬ 
posts at WeitzeU’s Mill on the Bocky Fork 


were driven in. On 14 March Cornwallis 
sent his baggage under escort to BeU’a Mills 
on Deep river, and marched at daybreak of 
tbe 15tb to meet Greene. Tarleton, who 
commanded the advanced guard about four 
miles finm Guildford, fell in with an outpost 
of the enemy, which he attacked ‘ with his 
usual good conduct and spirit,’ and defeated. 
The main body of the enemy, three times 
the strength of the British, were found 

osted a mile and a half from the court- 

ouse. Tarleton was directed to keep his 
cavalry compact, and in readiness to act 
when required. Towards the dose of the 
action he swept down on the enemy’s left 
and put them to flight. Four d-pounders, 
aU the artillery they had in the field, were 
captured. Tarleton was badly wounded in 
the right band. 

Tarleton accompanied the army to Wil¬ 
mington, and in ifc. march thence into Vir¬ 
ginia, covering all its movements with his 
legion. Cornwallis, in liis despatch from 
Wilmington of 10 April, refers to the great 
assistance he received from Tarleton as de¬ 
serving of his warmest acknowledgments 
and highest commendation; and again, in his 
despatch from Cobham, Virginia, writes in a 
similar strain. In Juno the army was in 
Hanover County, Virginia, and Tarleton, 
having obtained remounts for bis cavalry, 
was sent with 180 horse of the legion and 
seventy mounted infant^ of the 23rd regi¬ 
ment to break up the Virginia general as¬ 
sembly then sittmg at Charlotteville. Tar¬ 
leton proceeded with great expedition, and, 
having destroyed in his way twelve wagons 
laden with arms and clothing, dashed into 
the village through a ford of the lievanna, 
and took or dispersed the guard on the oppo¬ 
site bank, seized seven members of the as¬ 
sembly, and captured or destroyed one thou¬ 
sand new firelocks, four hundred barrels of 
gunpowder, and some hogsheads of tobacco, 
clothing, and stores. Tarleton was promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonel in the English army 
on 16 June 1781. 

On 6 July the army, having left Williams¬ 
burg to cross the James river, was attacked 
near Jamestown by Lafayette and General 
Wayne, and Tarleton did good service in 
the victory gained by tbe British. In August 
Yorktown and Gloucester were occupied, 
in obedience to orders from Sir Henry 
Clinton, and Tarleton held the post of 
Gloucester with a force of six hundred men. 
Tbe siege began on 29 Sept. On 1 Oct. 
Tarleton made a sally, and took a good 
many prisoners. By tbe 17lb, however, 
after vainly wailing for relief by dintou, 
which arrived just too late, Cornwallis found 
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it impossible to hold out any longer; terms 
of capitulation -were arranged the following 
day, and on the 19thYorhtown and Gloucester 
were surrendered to Washington, and Tar- 
leton returned to England on parole early in 
1782. 

Tarleton was appointed a lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel of light dragoons on 26 Dec. 1782; and 
his ambition was now directed to enter par¬ 
liament. An expert eleetioneerer, he readily 
adapted himselr to all classes. lie was 
unsuccessful at his first attempt in 1784, 
hut was returned for Liverpool free of ex¬ 
pense at the head of the poll at the general 
election of 1790. In the Uouse of Oommons 
he uniformly sided with the opposition, and 
in consequence the tories endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent his re-election in 1796, Their candidate 
was his own brothor, John Tarleton, who 
had sat in tho preceding parliament for Sea- 
ford. Bauastre Tarleton was, however, re¬ 
turned triumphantly. In 1802 he was again 
unsuccessfully opposed, and he held the seal 
without interruption until 1806, when he 
was beaten by William Boscoe [q. v.l; but 
his absence irom parliament was or short 
duration, and he was again returned in 1807, 
and continued to sit until 1812, when he gave 
place to Oanning. As a speaker in the Houso 
of Commons he evinced earnestness and 
some power, but his ignorance of mercantile 
matters and love of pleasure made huu no 
very efficient representative of an important 
commercial town like Liverpool. 

From 24 Oct. 1783 to 1788 he was on 
half-pay as lieutenant-colonel. He lived 
for some years with ‘ Perdita ’ (Mary Robin¬ 
son [^, v.t) after her connection was broken 
off with the Prince of Wales, with whom he 
was on intimate terms. Tarleton published 
in 1787 his ‘Histoiy of the Campaigns of 
1780 and 1781 in the Southern Provinces 
of North America,’ London, 4lo, with map 
and four plans. It is more than probable 
that Tarleton was assisted in this work by 
others, amongthem Mary Robinson. Yaluable 
as containing documents otherwise difficult 
of access, as a narrative it is marred by the 
vanity of the author. It was severely criti¬ 
cised by Colonel Roderick Mackenzie in his 
'Strictures on Lieutenant-colonel Tarloton’s 
History’ (1787]) and in the ‘ Cornwallis Cor¬ 
respondence; ’ it contained an attack upon 
Cornwallis, which was a poor return for the 
commendations which Tarleton had received 
in despatches from his commander. Hoattri- 
buted his defeat at Oowpens to want of co¬ 
operation on the part of Oomwallis. Corn- 
waUis describes Tavleton’s attack upon liim, 
in a letter from Calcutta to tbs bishop of 
Lichfield, as ' most malicious and false.' 


Tarleton was promoted to be cMHHITir 
the army on 18 Nov. 1790, and toW. 
general on 3 Oct. 1794. At the cSf 
1798 he was sent to Portugal as a maiotl 
general, but, not liking the limited natmist 
the employment, he obtained his rscalL H 
was appointed colonel of the Durham fen 
cible cavalry on 11 May 1799, and was pm! 
meted to be lieutenant-general on 1 fa, 
1801. He was transferred to tho i-ni-n f U 
of the 22nd light dragoons on the 8th of tie 
same month, and on 29_ April 1803 to tie 
colonelcy of tho 21st light dragoons. On 
26 Sept. 1803 ho was sent to Ireland to coni, 
mand the Cork military district, comptijim 
all the south of Ireland. After this heco^ 
manded the Severn military district for sir 
years. On 28 Feb. 1808 he was madegovemor 
mBorwiokandllolyIsland. On21 Jan. 1812 
he was promoted to bo general. Ilesas 
transferred to tho ooloneley of the Sthliglt 
dragoons on 16 .Tan. 1818. On the enfe 
ment of the order of tho Bath in Jamim 
1816 it was limited to officers who had d^ 
tinguished themselves after 1803, ThisTnN 
leton conceived a great injustice to hims^, 
and he wrote from his residence at Leint- 
wardine, near Ludlow, on 27 Jau. 1816, to 
the Earl Bathurst to protest, and forwaidcd 
a statement of his services, lie receiTcdi 
polite acknowledgment; but, although his 
psrotest was at the time ineileotunl, he mu 
created a baronet on 6 Nov. tlio same yetr, 
and on 20 May 1820 was made alcnightgml 
cross of the Bath, He died without issaeat 
Leiutwardine, Shropshire, on 26 Jan, 1833. 
He was a horn cavalry loader, with great dash, 
and as such was unequalled in his time, 

Torleton married, on 17 Doc. 1798, Susaa 
Priscilla, natural daughter of Robert Bettis, 
fourth duko of Aucaster. 

Torleton’s full-length portrait (now in 
possession of Lieut. Alfred H. Tarleton, of 
68 Warwick Square, London, son of Admind 
Sir J. W. Tarleton, who was grent-nephaw 
of Sir Banastre) was painted % Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for Tarleton’a mother in 1782, 
It 13 one of Reynolds’s happiest conoeptions, 
Tarleton, in the uniform of tho British legion, 
is in a half-stooping aUituda, adjusting his 
sword, with a horse behind him. The atti¬ 
tude gave rise to the ludicrous description 
by Peter Pindar, ‘ Lo 1 Tarleton dragglngon 
hiB boot so tight,’ The portrait was on. 
graved in mezzotinto by J. 11. Smith the same 
year, and also by S. W. Reynolds. In 17® 
Tarleton’s portrait was also painted ^ Gains¬ 
borough, and exhibited with the Reynolds 
portrait in the Royol Academy the sam^eor. 
Another portrait of him was painted by Ooshy 
and engraved by Townley. 
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[War Offloe Becords; Daspatebes; Blaek- 
irood’s Mag. vol. exvi.; Stedman’a Hiat. of the 
American War, 2 vols. 4to, 1794; Oorrespon- 
dence of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, ed. 
Boss, 3 vols. 1859; The Narrative of Lieutanant- 
generalSir Henry Clinton, relatiTeto his Conduct 
dnring part of his Command of the King's Troops 
in North America, London, 1786; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; AUibone’s Diet.; Appleton’s Cydopsodia; 
Liverpool as it was during the last Quarter of 
the Eighteenth Century, by Richard Brooke, 
Liverpool, 1853; Tarleton’s Hist, of the Cam¬ 
paigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern Provinces 
of North Amoriea, 1787; Colonel Roderick Mac- 
tnnmo’s Strictures on Lieutenant-colonel Tarle¬ 
ton’s Hist., London, 1787; Martial Biography, OP 
Memoirs of the most eminent British Characters 
vho We Wtin^ished themselres under the 
English Standard by their splendid Achieve¬ 
ments in the Field of Mors, London, 1804, with 
a print of Tarleton by Blackbord; The Life and 
Career of Major John Andrd, by Winthrop 
Sargent, 8vo, Bostonj 1861; Cast’s Annals of the 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii.; Lacky’s 
Hist, of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
ir.; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, vm, ii.; 
Leslie’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds; Notes and 
Queriee, 7th ser. zii., 8th ser. i.; Royal Military 
Oal. vol. i. 1820; Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser, 
21 Feb. 1782; United Service Journal, 1883; 
Ann.Register, 1833; Gent. Mag. 1833 pt. ip. 
278,1843 pt. ii. p. 378.] B. H. V. 

TAELTOIT, BIOHABD (d. 1688), actor, 
was born, according to Fuller, at Gondover 
in Shropshire. His father afterwards resided 
at Hford in Essex. His mother, whose name 
was Eiitharine, survived her son. A sister, 
named Sara, married Abraham Bogeta of 
London, son of Robert Rogers (d. 1606), 
archdeacon of Chester (Harl. MS. 2040, f. 
179). His education was limited; according 
to the author of ‘Tarltous Newes out of 
Purgatorie,’ ‘ he was only euperflcially seen 
iu karuing, having no moro but a bare 
insight into the Latin Tongue.’ Fuller re¬ 
lates that Richard in his youth was em¬ 
ployed at Gondover keeping his father's 
swine, While thus engaged he was one doy 
accosted by a servant of Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leicester, whom he so pleased with ' his 
happy unhappy answers that he brought 
him to court, whore he became the most 
famous jester to Queen Elizabeth’ (JForthisi 
of England, 1811, ii. Sll), It is stated, 
however, in Robert Wilson’s ‘Pleasant and 
Stately moraU of the throe Lordes and 
three Ladies of London,’ 1584, that Tarlton 
was a water-boarer in early life, and was 
afterwards apprenticed in the city of Lon¬ 
don. There is much contemporary testi¬ 
mony to the efiect that at one period he fol¬ 
lowed the calling of on innkeeper. According 
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to the author of ‘Tarltous Jests,’he and his 
wife Kate at one time kept a tavern iu Giarc- 
cliurch Street, and at another an ordinary in 
Paternoster Row, the site of which has been 
identified with that of Dolly’s Chophouse 
Mag. 1780, p. S26). In William 
Percy's play of ‘ Guck-queanes and Cuckolds 
Errants’ he is represented as ‘ quondam con¬ 
troller and induperator’ of an inn at Col¬ 
chester. 

Tarlton owed his fame to his conspicuous 
ability as a comic actor, but tho date of his 
formal assumption of the histrionic profes¬ 
sion is not known. It m^ be best referred 
to his middle age. By 1^0 he had made 
some popular reputation in London—doubt¬ 
less as an actor and an occasional singer of 
ballads in dramatic performances. In 1670 
his name wes affixed as that of author to 
the ballad entitled 'A very lamentable end 
wofuR discours of the fierce finds whiche 
lately flowed in Bedfordshire, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, and in many other places, with the 
great losses of sheep and other cattel, the 
6 of October, 1670’ (imprinted at London 
by John AUde, 1670). It ie unlikdy 
that Tarlton was author of the ballad. 
His name was probably attached to it for 
the purpose of recommending it to the public, 
who were beginning to manifest interest in 
him. The baUad was reprinted for the Percy 
Society in 1840 under Collier's supervision, 

Tarlton’s name does not figure iu the 
first known patent granted to players, which 
was bestowed on the Earl of Leicester s ser¬ 
vants in 1S74, but he was soon afterwards 
recognised as an experienced player. He 
played the part of Derrick the clown in the 
old pre-Shakespeareau play of ‘ Henry V,’ 
Early in 166S, on the institution of the 
queen’s players, he was one of the twelve 
who were chosen to form that company, 

' They were sworn the queeues servants, and 
were allowed wages and liveries as groomes 
of the chamber’ (Stow, Annah, 1616, p, 
697). He remained one of the queen’s actor- 
servants until his death (of. BoHinr, Cha¬ 
racter cif Queen Blhubeth, 169S, pp. 362-3). 

During the lost five years of his life Tarl¬ 
ton’s popularity on the stage as a clownish 
comeman was enormous. ‘ Richard Tarle¬ 
ton,’ says Stow, ‘for a wondrous plentifull 
pleasant extempoiall wit, hee was the won¬ 
der of his time,^ and Nash declares that ‘the 
people began exceedingly to laugh when 
Tarlton fcst peept out bis head ’ {Pierce 
Penniles hie Supplication to the Derff, 1692), 
He was credited with the power of diverting 
Elizabeth when her mood was least amiable, 
and it was believed that her 'highest fa¬ 
vorites’ frequently sought bis countenance 
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for tlieir suits. Tlio faculty •which excited 
the highest enthusiasm among his hearers 
was his power of improvising doggerel verso 
on themes suggested hy the audience. So 
famous was he in exhibitions of this nature 
that he gave his name to tliem; and Gabriel 
Harvey, spealdng of Kobort Greene in 1692, 
mentions ‘his piporly oxtemporiaizing and 
Tarletonizing.’ William Kemp (A 1600) 
[q. V.] succeeded Tarlton in theneldof comic 
improvisation. Tarlton was also noted for 
his jigs, metrical compositions sung by the 
clown to the accompaniment of tabor and 
pipe. The music of several is preserved 
among Howland’s collections in the uni¬ 
versity library at Cambridge (IlALiiirvmij, 
Cambridffo Manuscript Rarities, p. 8). The 
words of one, ‘ The jigge of the horse loade 
of Fools,’ are reputed to have been pre¬ 
served. They were published by llalliwoll 
in the profaco to his edition of Tarlton’s 
‘ Jests,’ ‘ from a manuscript in the possession 
of .fuhn Payne Collier.’ The authority ex¬ 
cites some suspicion of the geuuinouoss of 
the composition. 

Tarlton Avas also a skilled fencer, and on 
23 Oct, 1C87 was admitted to the highest 
dopp'ee, that of master of fence at the school 
of the science of defence in London. Apart 
of the school register containing the entry 
of his admission is preserved at the British 
Museum {Shane MS, 2630). 

Daring the latter part of Ms life Tarlton 
dwelt in ‘Haliwol Stret,’ noAV known ns 
High Street, Shoreditch. Tradition asserts 
that he led a dissipated life, and stories of 
Ills recantation and rupontauco were tlie 
favourite, though probably fabulous, themes 
of later ballads. ln_spite of royal patronage 
and popular appreciation he was poor, and 
his poverty gave occasion for more tlian 
one contemporary witticism. He died at 
Shoreditch, at the house of Emma Ball, a 
woman of bad reputation, on 6 Sept. 1688, 
and was buried in St. Leonard’s Church on 
the same day. His wife Kat o died before him. 
Anecdotes of her in the ‘ Jest s ’ roprosont her 
ns a loose character. By her ho loft an only 
child, Philip Tarlton, about six years of age, to 
whom, by a will dated S Sept., he bMuoathed 
all his belongings. His mother, Katharine 
Tarlton, and Wo frionds, Hobart Adams and 
William Johnson, were appointed his son’s 
guardians. Immediately after his death a 
dispute ns to tho disposition of the property 
arose between the boy’s grandmother, Katha¬ 
rine Tarlton, and Adams. Katharine, who 
suspected Adams of fraudulent designs, ap¬ 
pealed to Sir Oliristopher Hatton, and her 
memorial, with Adams’s rejoinder, was pri¬ 
vately printed by HaUiwell in 1800, 


Tarlton was tho alleged author of bsth' 
songs and ballads. But it is probable tu 
they Avore from other pens, and that lb 
name was attached to Ilium Avith a viinttn 
attracting public at tention to them. 
productions with Avhich his name atbs ajl 
oiated are noticed in the registers of tl« 
Stationers’ Company. These inciude tW 
lost works, enlitlod respoetively ‘Tarltonj 
Toyes,’ 1676, Avhieh is alluded to byNMliin 
his ‘Terrors of tho Night,’ 1694; ‘Tailtor. 
Trngioall Treatises,’ 1678; ‘ Tarlton’s Den- 
upon tho unlookod for great Snowe,' IKg 
(AnnER, Transcript, ii. 306,328,3^), A(. 
cording to both Gabriel Harvey and Kusl, 
Tarlton Avns tho contriver and arrangetrf 
the extempore pilay the ‘ Sevan Dead^Sim' 
(cf. Nash, Strange Newes ; Hartbi, JIbu 
Letters), Tho original ‘ platt ’ or progianime 
of the second part is preserved in the libun 
at Dulwich Oolloge. ’ 

Tho memory of 'Tarlton long endmel 
On the authority of an annotated copy of thi 
1611 edition of'Tearcs of the Muses,’Tid. 
ton has been identified with the’Flcsitnt 
Willy ’ Avhoso recent death and the gloom it 
spread among tho lovers of tlie theatreSponsii 
commemorates inthatpioem. ‘ Willy’tai 
used at the time as an appellation imply¬ 
ing nirectionate familiarity, and often Im 
no direct rolation to tho real Christian nimie 
of the person addressed. Tho music of i 
song, ‘ Tarltons Willy,’ is preserved in m 
nuBCript at Cambridge (cf. HAELinra. 
PiiTiEipps, Outlines of the Life cf Skdt- 
speare, 1887, i. 93). It has also been con¬ 
jectured with gi’oat likelihood that is 
'Hamlet’s olegy on Yoriclc, Shakospeaie em- 
bodied a regrotful remembrance of the gceit 
jester (Com/n'W ilffly. 1879, ii. 731). Afta 
Tarlton’s death there appeared the baU 
‘Tarltons Farewell,’ and in 1689-90 tlnee 
other ballads wore licousrd, ‘ Tarltons Re- 
cantaci on,' ‘ Tarlton's H opciit ance,' and ‘Tcil- 
ton’s Ghost and Bobyn Q oodfolloAve ’ (AitBJii, 
Transeript of Stationers' Reg, iii. 600,626, 
581, 669). Nona of those ditties are extant. 
A Latin elogj was published by CharlcsFiti- 
gelfroy in his ‘ Alianioe,’ 1601 s another, by 
Sir John Stradling, in liis * Bpigramaatum 
libri quatiior,’ 1607; wbilo a third, in Eog- 
lieh, is in ‘ Wits Bedlam,’ 1617. Aceoriing 
to Gifford, ‘Tarlton’s memory Avas ohorishm 
with fond delight hy the vulgar to the wnod 
of tho revolution,’ and as late as 1798 'bis 
portrait with tabor and pipe still served ss a 
sign to an alohouse in the Borough’ (Eum, 
LTist, of Shorediteh, p. 209). 

In 1690 was published ‘ Tarltons Nbto 
out of Pnrgatorie. Onelyo such tt jest ss 
his Jigge, fit for Goutlemou to laugh at sn 
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lioure,’ London, 4to, containing a description 
of niirniitory piu-porting to come froniTarlton, 
witli wliicn several tales were interwoven. 
One of them, the story of the ‘ Two Lovers of 
Pisa,’ is a version of the tale employed by 
Shakespeare inthe ‘ MerryWivesof Wmdsor.’ 
Tarlton was inno way ras;ponsibloforthebook:. 
Tom Nash has been claimed as the author, 
but the point cannot he determined (a re¬ 
print appeared in 1630). Tt evoked a reply 
in the year of its original publication, entitled 
‘The t/obler of Canterhurie: or an Invec¬ 
tive against Tarltons Newes out of Purga- 
torie.’° Another edition appeared in IfaOS, 
and this was reprinted in 186:1. It was 
republished, with alterations, in 1080 under 
the title ‘ The Tinoker of Turvey.' Tarlton’s 
fame also led to the collection and publica¬ 
tion of a popular volume of more or less 
fictitious anecdotes in which he figured as 
hero. Many of the stories are far older than 
Tarlton. Some of them, however, contain 
biographical details concerning him which 
in several instances are confirmed by inde¬ 
pendent testimony, and serve to show that 
the compiler of the work was familiar with 
Tarlton’s history. The work, ‘ Tarltons Jests,' 
appeared in three parts. An allusion by 
Nash would seem to refer the first part to 
1692. The second part was licensed on4 Aug. 
1600. The earliest extant edition is that of 
1011, London, 4to, which contains the three 
parts. That impression was issuedwith a new 
title-page in 1038, was reprinted in Hazlitt's 
‘Shakespeare Jest Books,' vol. ii., in 1874, 
and was reproduced in facsimile about 1876. 
The ‘ Jests^ and ‘Newes out of Purgatorie’ 
were edited by Halliwell in 1844. 

In person Tarlton was ugly. He had a 
flat nose with a tendency to squint. An 
early drawing of him with verses by John 
How of Norwich is in MS. llarl. 8886, f. 19. 
There is another likeness in the Pepysian 
Library, and a ballad in the Ashmoleau col¬ 
lection has Tarlton’s portrait os a drummer. 

[HalHwell’a edition of Tarlton's Jests (ahake- 
speoreSoc.), 1844; Ealliwell's Papers respecting 
disputes from IncidentsatthePeathbedofTarl- 
toD(privatelyprinted), 186G; Pleiiy'sBiogr.Ohro- 
nicle of the English Drama, ii. 268 ; Collier’s 
DiamatlcPoetry, 1879; Warner’s Cat. of Dulwich 
UaS.pp. 341-2: Midone’sVariorum Shakespeare, 
ed,Boswell,iii, 132,348; Hunter’sChorusVatum 
in Addit. MS. 24487 ff. 424-6; Corser’s Oolleo- 
taneaAnglo-Poetiea; Notes and Queries, ii.vi.7. 
rii. 62, 102, 302, 361, 412,460, 614, ni. iii. 328, 
rii. 222, VI. i. 1 13. For other oontemporary refer¬ 
ences see Boger Williams’s Discourse of War, 
1600 (address to reader); Singei’s Quips imon 
Questions, 1600 (E, soq.); and Eowlaiids’s let¬ 
ting of Humours Blood, 1611 (epig. 31).] 

E, 1. C, 


TAREAS, EiBL OT. [See SuotTj'Walteb, 
184<H093.J 

TARRING, JOHN (1800-1876), archi¬ 
tect, was horn at Ilolbeton, near Plymouth, 
in 1806, and worked there as a carpenter or 
plasterer till he migrated to London in 1828, 
He studied at Brown’s academy in 1176118 
Street, and obtained a Royal Academy 
medal for a measured drawing. He became 
a member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1846. He built numerous 
chimels for nonconformist bodies in London 
and the provinces, and was styled ‘ the Gilbert 
Scott of the Dissenters,’ He restored Oom- 
harmero Abbey, Shropshire, and Thornton 
HaU, Buckinghamshire, and designed many 
private residences, includi^ "Wickham Pork 
and Springfield, both at Banbury, O-xford- 
shirc. He died at Torquay on 27 Dec. 1876. 

[The Builder, 1876, xxziv. 30; Diet, of 
Architecture.] C. D. 

TARVER, JOHN CHARLES (1790- 
1851), educational writer, son of John Tarver 
of London, by his wife Sarah (Fox), was born 
at Dieppe on 27 March 1790. Upon the out¬ 
break of war with England in 1798, the 
Tarvers were thrown into prison, together 
with the other English residents. John was 
at that time staying inthehouseofM.FOral, 
a friend of his mother, and chief engineer of 
the ‘Ponts et OhauEsdes* for Seine-lnferieure; 
and when the means of escape were ofiered 
to his parents, he was left in France imtil 
an opportunity should offer to send him to 
England. This never occurred. M. Fdral, 
however, brought the child up as his own 
son, educated him, partly himself and partly 
at the government school at Pont Auuemer, 
and in 1805 took him into his own employ¬ 
ment in the service of the Fonts et Chaussdes. 
Three years later he obtained him on ap¬ 
pointment inthe administration de la marine, 
in which service he remained, first as secre¬ 
tary to the admiral of the fleet at Toulon, 
and Mterwards at Leghorn, Spezzia, Genoa, 
and Brest, until at the cessation of war in 
1814 he was enabled to renew his mter- 
course with his family. In March of this 
year he obtained leave of absence and 
hastened to England, where he found his 
mother and a brother and sister living. He 
returned to Paris during the ‘hundred days,’ 
immediately after the flight of Louis XVIJI, 
but, his prospects there appearing unsettled, 
he decided to rejoin his friends m England. 
He soon obtained a post as French master 
at Macclesfield free school. "While there he 
was struck by the lack of guidance afibrded 
by existing dictiomiries as to the right word 
to choose when a number of equivalents were 

bb2 
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giyou. As a first attempt to lemody tMs 
defect he prepared his ' Diotionnauo des 
Verbes Frau^ais ’ (Macclesfield, 1818, 8 vo); 
but this was avowedly incomplete, and lie 
was ultimately led to produce, at the cost of 
immense labour, his valuable and oiigmal 
‘ Eoyal Phraseological English-French and 
Frenoh-English Dictionary’ (London, 1845, 
3 vols. dto; 2nd edit. 1849 ; 3rd edit. 1864). 
It was dedicated by permission to Prince 
Albert, and it remains a standard work The 
difficulties involved con be discerned by turn¬ 
ing to a word like ' get,’ for which, in five 
closely printed columns, some hundreds of 
equivalents are carefuDy difierontialcd. 

In 1819 Tarver married his cousin, Mary 
Oristall. ITa was afterwards appointed 
French tutor to Prince George, duke of 
Cambridge, and went to live at Wind¬ 
sor. In 1826 he was appointed French 
master at Eton, and held that post for 
the remainder of his life. He issued for 
the use of his scholars ‘Familiar Conver¬ 
sational French Exercises,’ ‘ Introduction h 
laLaugue usuelle’(1836), and other primers, 
from which was gradually evolved ‘ The 
Eton French Grammar.’ He also revised 
several historical abridgments, French gram¬ 
mars, manuals, and dictionaries. Ills only 
other work of importance in addition to the 
‘Phraseological Dictionary’ was a careful 
prose translation from Dante, ‘ L’Liforno, en 
fran^ais ’ (Paris, 1824, 8 vo), with a volume 
of notes. He died at Windsor on 16 April 
1861, having been a master at Eton for 
twenty-five years. Towards the end of this 
period had been associated with him in suc- 
cession his sons, William Henry Tarver and 
Froncis Batten Oristall Tarver, postmaster 
of Merton College (1848-62), who suc¬ 
ceeded Ids father. Tho eldest son, Charles 
F 6 ral,B 0 named after his father’s benefactor, 
a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, be¬ 
came tutor to the Prince of Woles, canon of 
Chester, and rector of Stisted; ho died at 
Stisted rectory on 19 Aug. 1886. Tho third 
son, Joseph Tarver, graduated fromWorcester 
College, Oxford, in 1849, and was in 1860 
presented to the rootory of Tyringham with 
Filgrave, Buckinghamshire. 

The youngest son, Edwabd John Taeveb 
(1841-1891), after education at Eton and at 
Bruce Castle, was articled in 1858 to Benja¬ 
min Forrey [q. v.], architect. After obtaining 
several prizes at tho Institute and at the 
Architectural Association, he commenced 
work on his own account in 1863. His chief 
ecclesiastical work was the large octagonal 
olniroh at Harlesdon Green (1877-00), and 
his other works incLudo a large country house 
for the Murrieta family alWadhurst, Sussex, 


the rectory ot Broadstairs (1870), and tl. 
Brixton Orphanage. He was president d 
the Architectural Association in 1874 
in 1888 issued his useful ‘ Guide to the 
of the History of Arohilooture,’ Wng tie 
substance of six courses of lectures on tbg 
subject. Tarver, who was an F,S.A. mJ 
a follow of tho Eoyal Institute of fint^ 
Architects, died of pneumonia on 7 Jum 
1801 Jmmaly II June 1891), 

[Stapylton’s Eton School List, passim; Fostirfi 
Alumm Oxon. 1716-1886; Gent. Mag. 1851 , 
681; English Cyelopsoditt; private iiifonnaUoli' 
AUiboue's Diet, of English Lit.; Quattailj Sol 
view, September 1 SfiO (where Tarver’s ‘ nice sbll' 
and ‘ InudaUo care ’ in regard to the Phraseo¬ 
logical Dictionary are highly praisedhyProfe!™, 
T. B. Shaw); Brit. Mus. Oat.] T, S, 

TABOHEEEAU, ELZfiAE AlEX. 
ANDEE (1820-1898), Canadian catdimi, 
was born at tho manor-house, Saiute-Mus 
da la Beauce, in the province of Quebec, oi 
17Fub.l820. He came of onoldTourangeaa 
family, Thomas Jacques Taschereaujthe 
son of Ghristopho Taswercau, emigrated to 
Canada from Touraino about 1715. His 

G randson, Judge Jean Tliomas TascheKag 
S,. 1832), married Marie (d, 1866), daughter 
of Jean Antoine Ponot, first president of tin 
legislative assembly, and their son was tie 
future cardinal. 

Elz6ar ontered the Quebec Beminary oi 
1 Got. 1828. Thence in 1836 he risited 
Home, whore he received the tonsnreoD 
20 May 1837. In 1847 he volunteered W 
aid in ministering to the unfortunate Irish 
emigrants who wore stricken with tynhns 
fever upon Grosse Island; he contracted tbs 
fever and narrowly escaped death, Oo 
17 July 1860 the degree oi doctor of canon 
law was conferred upon him at Eome. In 
I860 he was appointed superior of the Qaehec 
Bominary, which he had served iu varloui 
capacities since 1842. The appointment 
carried with it the rectorship of Laval Uni. 
versity, of which Taschereau had been one 
of tho founders. Ho attended the oecumeni* 
cal council at Eome in 1870, and on 19 Mnch 
1871 he was consecrated hy Monsignot 
Lynch archbishop of Quebeo, in succeoeion 
to Baillargoon, Fifteen yoars later Tos- 
cheroau hocome the first Canadian cardinal. 
The aimouncement of his elevation voi 
formally reoeived at Quebeo on 8 May 1886, 
During June the legislative assembly pn- 
Bonted an address of congratulation, and the 
dig uitorios of the Anglican church took a pto* 
miiientpart in the demonstration that was 
colled ibrLh by tho popularity of the pio- 
motion, Tho installation was performed at 
tlie BasElca on 21 July 1886, the day heing 
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observed as a general holiday in Quebec, 
■wIutheT twenty-five thousand strangers 
gathered from all parts of the Dominion 
(Bom. Ann. Beg. 1886, wp. 106-8). At pnhUc 
ceremonies Oardmal Taschereau was ac¬ 
corded a place next to the lieutenant- 
ffovemor. lie died at Quebec on 12 April 
1898. His funeral was attended by Cardinal 
Gibbons, who was elevated by LeoXIII 
along with Taschereon. In addition to some 
charges os archbishop of Quebec, Taschereau 
pnWsbed ‘RomaMues sur le Mfimoire de 
m^que des ^ois Kivibres sur lea dlificaltbs 
rehgmuses en Canada’ (Borne, 1682; Quebec, 
1883, Bvo, rare). 

[Hamel’s Le Premier Cardinal Canidion, 
QaWc, 1886; Tangnaj's Rdpertoire General 
da Clergb Oanadien, 1893, pp. Id, 240, and Diet. 
GenMogique des fhmeux Oanadiens, 1871-90; 
Gagnon’s Bibliogr. Canadienne, 18B6, pp. 484, 
647; Bose’s Cyclop, of Canadian Biography, 
1886, pp. 626-7; Bibnud's Panthbon Canadian, 
1861, p. 380; Montreal Gazette, 16 March 1886; 
limes, 14 A.pril, 1808; Tablet, 16 April 1898.] 

T. a. 

TASKER, WILLIAM (1740-1800), 
poet and antigiiary, bom in 1740, was the 
only son of William Tasker (1708-1772), 
rector of Iddesleigb, Devonshire, from 6 July 
1738, who married Jane, ‘ the last branch 
of the ancient family of the Vickriesshe 
died at Iddesleigb on SO June 1795, aged 
88 (Gent, fifgy. 1796, ii. 616; monument 
at Iddesleigb). 

Tasker was educated at Barnstaple, and 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, on 
20 Eeb.lTSS. He remained there as sojourner 
until 10 March 1762, and graduated B.A. on 
2 Feb. 1762. On 24 June 1764 he was or¬ 
dained deacon, and on the next day was 
licensed to the curacy of Monk-Okehampton, 
near his father’s parish. He was ordained 
priest on 12 July 1707. 

At his father’s death Tasker was insti¬ 
tuted (0 Nov. 1772), on his mother's presen¬ 
tation, to the vacant rectory of Iddesleigb. 
He had all the imprudence of the poetic 
race, and on 23 March 1780 the revenues of 
his benefice were placed under sequestration. 
Bis own complaint was that the sequestra¬ 
tion was obtained in an 'illegal mode’ by 
his ‘nnletter’d brother-in-law,’ arising out 
of 'meroiless and severe peraecutions and 
litigations.’ By 1790 this enemy was dead, 
and after ‘ a continual struggle with sickness 
and adversity' Tasker died in great agonies 
at Iddesleigb rectory on 4 Eeh. 1800. He 
was buried close by the chancel, near his 
father's tomb, a mural tablet being erected 
on the north side of the tower. The widow, 
Eleonora Tasker, died at Exhourne on 


2 Jan. 1801, aged 60, and was buried in the 
same grave with her husband. They had no 
children. 

The description of Tasker's interview with 
Dr. Johnson on 16 March 1779 is one of the 
most lifelike passages in Boswell. Boswell 
found Tasker submitting his poems to the 
judgment of the ‘ great critick.’ * The hard 
was a lank, bony figure, with short Mack 
hair; he was writhing himself in. agitation 
while Johnson rend, and, showing his teeth 
in a grin of earnestness, exMaimed in broken 
sentences and in a keen, sharp tone, “Is that 
poetry, sir—is it Pindar P ’’ ’ Some time later 
Isaac D’Israeli, while at a watering-place on 
the coast of Devonshire, recognisedTasker by 
this description. Tasker was a friend of Dr. 
William Hunter, attended his lectures, 
and studied botany in the gardens at Kew. 
He was 'a well-known physioraomist, 
and of his d^ the greatest Gireek sraolar of 
the west. He had studied the human coun¬ 
tenance and was an adept in anatomy’ (Mrs, 
iifs of Aer Hwbarul, vol. i. pp. xii- 
xiii; and Tamar and the Tavg, iii. 194-6). 

Tasker's works included: 1. ' Ode to the 
Warlike Genius of Great Britain ’ (anon.), 
1778 ; 2nd adit. 1779; Srd edit., witn other 
poems, 1779. The principal of the other 
poems was ‘ An Ode to Curiosity; a Bath- 
Easton Amusement; ’ 2nd edit. 1779, ‘ which 
had been previously published as 'by Impor- 
tialist.’ The ‘Ode to the Warlike Genius’ 
was inscribed to Lord Amherst, and it was 
inserted in the 'Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
1798, ii. 1006, and in the volumes for 1799. 
Some new stanzas were spoken before the 
king at Weymouth (Gent. Mag. 1798, ii. 
882), 2. 'Oormen Seculare of Horace, 

translated into English verse’ (anon.), 1779. 
S. ' Congratulatory Ode to Admiral KeppeU' 
(anon.), 1779. 4, ' Elegy on the Death of 
David Garrick’ (anon.), 1779; 2nd edit., 
with additions, 1779. 6. 'Ode to Me¬ 
mory of Bishop Wilson,’ 1780; reproduced 
in the bishop’s works (1781 edit.), vol. i. 
app. pp. oxxxi-iv. 6. 'Ode to Speou- 
lation: a poetical Amusement for Bath 
Easton,’ 1780, 7. 'Select Odes of Pindar 
and Horace translated,' with original poems 
and notes, vol. 1. only, 1780; 2nd edit, in 
8 vols. 1700-8. Prefixed to the second 
edition is a portrait in an oval frame ‘ Cross 
pinxit. W.^, Gardiner, sculp'.’ Most of 
Tasker’s published poems were rmroduced in 
this edition, which also included letters on 
the anatomy of Homer. 8. ‘ Annus Mirahilis, 
or the Eventful Year 1782,’ 178S, 9. A 
series of letters (chiefly on the wounds and 
deatLsinthe 'Ihad,’ '.^neid/and 'Phar- 
salia ’],1794; 2nd edit. 1798. Several of the 
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letters ore on tlio biles of vipers, and con¬ 
tain curious information, 10. ‘Arviragus; a 
Tragedy,’1796; 2nd edit. 1798. It was twice 
performed in March 1797 at the Exeter 
Theatre. 11, Extracts from his naval and 
military poems, Bath, 1790. 

Tasker was employed at the time of his 
death on a history of physiognomy from 
Aristotle to Lavater, and many letters by 
him on this subject appeared in the ‘Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine ’ (vois, Ixvii-ix.) 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Boase's Exeter Coll. 
Commoners, p. 310; Boswell's Johnson, od. Hill, 
iii. 373-6; Gent. Mag. 1781 p. 227, 1791 i. 161, 
1800 i. 283-4, 1801 i. 00; Hichols's Lit. Aneed. 
ix. 206-8; Genealogist, 1883,rii. 263-1; Ilalkott 
and Laing’e Anon. Literature, i. 309, 477, 735, 
iii. 1803; information from Mr, Arthur Burch, 
F.S.4., diocesan registry, Exeter.] W, P. 0. 

TASSIE, .TAMES (1786-1799), modeller, 
born at I’ollokahaws, near Glasgow, on 
16 July 1736, was the fourth child of Wil¬ 
liam Tassie, by his wife M argaret, daughter of 
James McQhie. TheTasslos had long resided 
in PoUokshaws, and were believed to have 
come from Italy as refugees, and to have 
settled in Scotland ns tnimors and skinners. 
In his early days James Tassie worked as a 
stonemason, and his father’s tombstone in 
Eastwood ohurohyard was considered to he 
Iiis work. While worlting nt his trade he 
found time to study modollmg in the Foulis 
Academy at Glasgow, and in 1763 he re¬ 
moved to Dublin, where he hocame an 
assistant in the laboratory of Henry Quin, 
Iho physician, who oooupied his leisure in 
making imitations of antique gems. Work¬ 
ing together, Tassie and Quin invented the 
' white enamel composition,’ a vitreous paste 
in which Tassie afterwards cast his wax 
medallion-portraits, and which he used for 
his reproductions of gome, Tassie and his 
nephew, William [see Tasbib, Wili.ia.m], 
kepit the secret of this composition, but a 
recent analysis has shown that it was ‘a 
very easily fusible glass, essentially a leod 
potash glass,’ Thu ingredients were fused 
at a moderate heat, and when of a pasty 
consistency received the impression of the 
mould or matrix. This paste served both 
for the permanent jnonld in relief and for 
the impressions of intaglio gems that were 
tnlron nom it. Tassie varied the colour of 
his reproductions with groat skill, made 
tliem opaque or transparent, and imitated 
the varied layers of a cameo. 

In 1766 Tassie settled in London, and in 
1706-7 received ahounty of ten guineas from 
I he Society of Arts for 'specimens of profiles 
in paste.’ About 1769 he supplied casts lo 
Wedgwood and Bentley for reproduction in 


Wedgwood paele, and most of the tsmZ 
and mlaghoH named in Wedgwood’s catt 
logue of 1778 were casts fi-cm moulds bud. 
plied by him. He prepared the first plastfi 
oasts that wore taken of the Portland vast 
In 1776 Tassie published ‘A Cataloguerf 
Impressions in Sulphur of Antique aad 
Modern Gems,’ from which pastes weremada 
and sold by him. Ilis charge for intaglio 
pastes suitable for seals and rings was uej 
lo 2s. 6(1., and for cameos from lOj. 

42s. These were much sold by the Lonjoa 
jewellers and by himself. 

Before 1783 ’Tassie had been commanded 
by Catherine, empress of Eussin, to furniali 
her with a complete collection of his colouted 
pastes of gems and cameos, and from aiiont 
1786 lie employed as cat nloguer the Anglo. 
German, Eudolph Erie Easpe [q. v.], famois 
as the creator ol ‘Baron Munchausen,’nb 
issued in 1791 his well-known oatnlogiie of 
Tas.sie’s collootion (‘ A Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of a Gonoral Collection of Ancient 
and Modem Engraved Gems,’ London, 4to)i 
illustrated by fifty-seven plates. The worlii 
with its supplement, describes fifteenthoa. 
sand eight luindrod items reproduced from 
tho_ antique, including three hundred geni 
which the Earl of Carlisle allowed Taasiata 
reproduce from his cabinet. 

Tassio’s claim tn remembrance ns ai 
original artist rests on his portrnit-medalliom 
modelled from the life in wax nnd cast InLii 
hard white enamel pa.ste. These ace worln 
of much distinction and charm, andfntiufii 
portraits of Adam Smith and many eminesl 
i%olBmen, Tassie exhibit cd medaUiona at 
the Society of British Artists from 1767, 
end at the Eoyal Academy from 1769. A 
collection of over one liundred and fifty 
medallions, founded upon the bequest mafia 
by Tassie’s nephew, William, to the board 
01 manufactures, Edinburgh, is now in the 
iScottish Notional Portrait Gallery, A cata¬ 
logue of tbe portrait modallions by theTaaaiea 
is included in Gray’s ' James and WiEam 
Tassie.’ 

James Tassie died on 1 Juno 1799, andrn 
buried in the graveyard of the meoting^lioasa 
known asColIicr’siftonlsiu Southwark, afte^ 
wards tbe mission ball of tho London Con¬ 
gregational Union, Ho was ft man of mofiest 
demeanour and simple character. Ftom 
1767 to 1772 Tassie had lived at Great 
Newport Street; from 1772 to 1777 in Oorap- 
ton Street, Soho ( ond from 1778 to 1701 at 
No. 20 Leicester Fields (Leicester ^oais], 
a house on the site of the Hotel UaToui. 
About 1793 he appears to have been i 
i modelling by his younger brother, John, 

A half-length portrait, in oils, by Darid 
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jillan, his feUow-student at the Foulis Aca¬ 
demy, is in the National Gallery of Scotland 
(Tassie hequest) j and there is another por¬ 
trait, in oils, by John Paxton, in the Scot- 
tishNationalPortrait Gallery. Ilia nephow 
IVilliom made two portrait-medallions of 
him (GEiT, Tassie, No. ix.) 

rOniy's Jamas and IVilliam Tassie, 189o, 
s™.] W.W. 

TASSIE, WILLIAM ^777-1800), 
modeller, born in London in 1777, was the 
son of David Tassie, a younger brother of 
James Tassie [q. v.], the modeller. On the 
death of his uncle James in 1799 he suc¬ 
ceeded to his property, and continued to 
carry on his business at No. 20 Leicester 
Square. He began to add to James Tassie’s 
cmlection of reproductions of gems and 
medals, and furnished additional casts to 
the imperial collection of Eussia. His seals 
and gems in composition paste, inscribed 
with original mottoes and devices, were 
especially popular, and he published a ‘ De¬ 
scriptive Catalogue’ of them in 1816 (2nd 
ed. 1820). Another catalogue of his impres¬ 
sions from gems, &o., was published in 1830. 
Ilia collection of intaglio and cameo impres¬ 
sions in enamel, sulphur, or paste was enoiv 
mously added to during the forty years that 
he was in business, and at last consisted 
of more than twenty thousand specimens. 
Among the gems were many originals (by 
Marchanl, Burch, and other artists employed 
by Tassie) of contemporary notabilities, in¬ 
cluding Napoleon, Nelson, ondLady Hamil¬ 
ton. II is coUection had a world-wide fame. 
In 1823 (22 March) Shelley wrote to Thomas 
Love Peacock to procure for him ‘ two pounds 
worth of Tossie’s gems.’ 

Tassie also modelled portrait-medallions 
in wax and cast them in the white enamol 
Qste used by .Tames Tassie, but his work 
as not the ease and precision of his uncle's. 
A medallion of James Tassie and one of 
Professor Eohert Freer ore cited by Gray as 
favourable examples of his work (see also 
the medallions in the catalogue iu Geax’b 
Tassie, pp. 81-170). He executed a set of 
twelve medallions of the Passions, signed 
‘W. T.’ In 1840 Tassie retired frani his pro¬ 
sperous husinoss, which was thenceforth cor¬ 
ned on by his partner John Wilson, an artist 
who entered Tassie’s employment about1837, 
and exhibited at the Eoyal Academy in 
1824-66. Tassie settled at 8 Upper Philli- 
more Place, Kensington, where he died, un¬ 
married, on 26 Oct. 1860. He was burled in 
Brnmptou cemetery. 

Tassie was a kindly, cultivated man, and 
hia studio in Leicester Square was a sort of 


lounge for artists and literary men, uielud- 
ing Moore and Byron. A wax medallion- 
portmit of Tassie, byT.Hagholt(ciVefl 1833), 
passed into the possession of his great-nephew, 
Prebendary Vernon, and is reproduced in 

On 28 Jan. 1&6 Tassie won, by a ticket 
which he had purchased out of kindness &om 
a poor artist, the chief prize in the Boydell 
lottery, consisting of the Shakespeare gal¬ 
lery, pictures, and estate. He made a pre¬ 
sent to the artist and sold the whole property 
by auction in May 1805. The works of art 
realised more than 6,1802. (WnsaxLET, Lon¬ 
don Past and Present, British Institution). 
By his will, Tassie left a large collection 
of the moulds and impressions of gems exe¬ 
cuted by his uncle and himself to the board 
of manufactures, Edinburgh, together with 
various pictures. The items of uiis hequest 
are now exhibited in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery and in the National Gallery 
of Scotland. Another portion of his collec¬ 
tion passed iutothe possession of his nephew, 
William Hardy Vernon, who in eariy life 
had been in partnership with him; Vernon, 
who himself cut a beautiful intaglio of the 
heads of Milton and of Byron, for each of 
which Murray gave the artist 102,, died 
vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, in Novem¬ 
ber 1880, aged 85. Part of this collection 
was sold at Wootton in February^ 1881. 
The remainder was sold at Christie’s in 
April 1882. Many of the large Tassie medal¬ 
lions were included in the Siadford Walker 
sale in 1882. 

[Gray’s James and William Tassie.] W. W. 

TASWELL-LANGMEAD, THOMAS 
PITT (1840-1883), writer on constitutional 
law and history. [See Lanomead.] 

TATE, ALEXANDER NORMAN 
(1837-1892), analytical chemist, born at 
Wells, Somerset, on 24 Feb. 1837, was the 
son of James Tate, by his wife Emma Nor¬ 
man. Hewasoducated at the cathedralgram- 
mar school, and in 1867 studied ohemistry in 
the laboratory of James iSheridan Muspratt 
[q. V.] in Liverpool. In 18C0 he entered the 
l^oratory of Messrs. J. Hutchinson & Co., 
alkali znaiinfaclurersof Widnes, and in 1863 
established an analytical and consulting prac¬ 
tice in Liverpool. He especially devoted 
himself to the study of American petroleum, 
which was then being brought on to the 
market, and wrote a short work entitled 
‘ PetroleiimanditsProducts’ (London,1863). 
After the publication of this hook he gave up 
his practice in Liverpool and was engaged in 
the erection and manimement of oil-redning 
works in the Isle of Mian and in Flintshire 
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until 1800, He then returned to Lis former 
occupation inLiverpooljandflnallyptiiohased 
a pracl ice and removed to Uackins llcy. He 
obtained a considerable reputotion as a spe¬ 
cialist in the analysis of oils and fats. 

Tate was intimately connected with the 
Society of Ohemioal Industry, of which he 
was an original member, and was at various 
times president ai\d vice-president of the 
Liverpool section of the society. He also 
took a prominent part in furthering scientific 
education in Liverpool. In conjunction with 
James Samuelson in 1871 he founded evening 
classes known as the Liverpool operatives' 
science classes, which were afterwards ex¬ 
tended to a number of centres under the name 
of the Liverpool science and art classes. Tn 
1891 the classes at Bootle were talren over 
by the local corporation, and in the follow¬ 
ing year the remaining elaa.scs were amalga- 
mal od wil h the school of science, to form tho 
present school of science and technology. 
TatchimsolftaughtintheclaBB,andwasmurh 
interested in the various local associations of 
science teaelicrs. During 1888-00 he edited 
a monthly magazine called 'Eesearch,'which 
was devoted to the popularisation of science, 
but was discontinueu at the close of its 
second year. He died at his residence at 
Orton, Oheshire, on 22 July 1892. In 1860 
ho married Elizabeth Millioont Eaulkes of 
Claughton, Lancashire, hy whom he loft two 
daughters. Tate’s original contributions to 
science wore few in number and chiefly con¬ 
cerned with technical chemistry, technical 
education, and chemical geology. Tie con¬ 
tributed papers to tho iournale of tho Che¬ 
mical Society, Eoyal Dublin Society, and 
Society of Ohomical Induetry. 

[Journal of Clieuiiral Society, 1803,i. 761,and 
Journal of tho Society of Chemical Industry, 
1892, p. 601 ; Boyal Society’s Catalogue of 
Sciculiflc Pwers; private comraunicalion from 
Mr. E. Tato.] A . H-n. 

TATE, GimrSTOPHER (1811-18dl), 
sculptor, was born in 1811 at Newoostlo-on- 
Tyne, whore ho was apprenticed to a marble 
mason named Davis, and afterwards worked 
for the sculptor D. Dunbar. Leaving him in 
order to gam an independent position as an 
artist, he produced a ‘ Dying Christ ’ and a 
statue of 'Blind 'Willie,’ which attracted at¬ 
tention. He then obtained a number of oom- 
missions for portrait busts, among them those 
of the Duke of Northumberland, David Ur- 
quharL, Sheridan Knowles, George Strakor, 
and Miss Elphinstone. He exhibited busts at 
the Boyal Academy in 1828,1829, and 1833. 
He afterwards produced a ' Judgment of 
Paris/ a well-designed group, and a ' Mnsi- 
dora/ Tn 1840 he was engaged on a statue of 


the Duke of Norlhumherlnnd for the Jrast,, 
Mariners’ Asylum at Tynemouth, and ki 
finished the most important parts, wlienliii 
health broke down, and he started on 
voyage to the Mediterranean. He dUd st 
London on his return home on 22 MarohldJL 
He was buried in J^ondon. lie had notsoj. 
oeeded in making an income hy his talent 
and left a wife and two children unprorideJ 
for. There are a largo number of tomla h 
Tate in the churches and churchyards of Neir. 
castle and the neighbourhood. 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; EoyalAcndeBj 
Catalogues; Tyne Mercury, 30 March 18111 ’ 

as. 

TATE, FRANCIS (1660-1616), anti¬ 
quary, born in 1660 at Gayton, was fk 
second son of Bartholomew Tate (d. 16011 
of Delnprd, Northamptonshire, by his uifa 
Dorothy, daugliler of Francis 'J’anflpldd 
Gayton. On 20 Dec. 1677 he matriculate 
os a commoner from Magdalen College, Oi- 
ford {Oxford Univ, Seff. ii. ii. 76), but left 
the university without a degree and outered 
tho IMiddlo Temple. He was called to tk 
bar in 1687, but devoted his attention 
mainly to antiquarian roseavohes. He mi 
an original member of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries {Arohmologia, vol. i. p. xii), audvos 
for some lime its seorotary; a volume of col- 
leclions by him {Stowe MS, 1046) is said to 
consist of matters discussed by tho society, k 
1601 Tate wos returned to parliament for 
Northampton. On 22 Feb. 1603^ henaii 
placed on commissions of the peace in tk 
counties of Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Sad- 
nor, and from 1601 till IGll hesatinparlii- 
mont as member for Shrewshiny. In 160i 
he wos Lentreador in tho Middle Temple, and 
about the same time was employed ns juatica 
itinerant in South Woles, llo died, unInll^ 
riod, on 11 Nov. 1610. 

Tale made various antiquarian collections 
which were used by Camdou and olhcrs,l)iil 
remained unpubliBhcd at his death. Selden 
describes him as 'multjjugto eruditionie et 
volustatis poritiesimus’ (IlnsaTrAM, ed.Bel- 
den, 1016, pref. p. vl). Ilia tract on 'Kie 
Antiquity, Use, and Privileges of Cities, 
Boroiigbe, ond Towns,’ extant m Tanner MS. 
248 in the Bodleian Litary, and his 'Anti* 
quity. Use, and Ceremonies of laufull Com* 
hats in England,’ extant in Tanner _MS.63 
and in the domestic state papers, Elizaheth, 
cclxxviii. No, 6.3, were both printed in Gutoli'a 
‘ Collectanea Ouriosa,’ 1781, vol. i. His treor 
Uses on ‘ Knights mode hy Abbots,’ datrf 
21 June 1606; on tho ‘ Antiquity of Anne ia 
England,’ dated 2 Nov. 1698; on the'Anti¬ 
quity, Varioty, andOeromouies of Funeraloin 
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Englnnd,’ dated 80 April 1600 ; on the ‘ Anti- 
nuitr, Authority, and Succession of the High 
Steward of England,’ dated 4 Juno 1608, 
ond his ‘ Questions about the Ancient 
Britons’ are all printed in Hearne’s ‘Cu¬ 
rious Discourses,' 1776. A treatise ‘ Of the 
Antiquity of Parliaments in England,’ extant 
in Harleian MS. 306 and in Lansdowne 
MS. 491, is printed in Doddridge’s ‘ Several 
Opinions,’ 1658: and a similar ‘Discourse 
importing the Aissembly of Parliament ’ is 
extant in Harleian MS. 263. His ‘King 
Edward II’s Household and Wardrobe Ordi¬ 
nances . . . Englisht by F. Tate,’ -wins 
printed by the Chaucer Society in 1876 
(2nd series. No. 14^. Letters to Sir Bobert 
Cotton are extant m Cottonian MS. Julius 
0 iii. if. 97,103, and to Camden in Julius 
F. vii. f. 288. Wood also mentions ‘ Nomina 
Jlydarum in com. Northampton,’ which was 
used by Augustine Vincent [q. v.] in his 
‘Siurvey of Northamptonshire,’ an ‘Expla¬ 
nation of the abbreviated Words in Domes¬ 
day Book,’ and a collection of ‘Learned 
Speeches in Parliaments held in the latter 
end of Q. Elizabeth and in the Beign of 
K. James I,’ which have not been traced. 
Copies of most of Tate’s works are extant 
among the Stowe maniisoripta in the British 
Museum ’ (see Index to Catalogue, 1896). 

ZotrOH Tatd (1606-1660), parliamentarian, 
son of Francis Tate’e brother. Sir William 
{d. 1617), by Ilia wife Eleanor, daughter of 
William, lord Zouch, matriculated on 26 Oct. 
1621 from Trinity OoUege, Oxford, entered 
the Middle Temple in 162o, and was returned 
to the Long parliament as member for 
Northampton in 1640. He sided with parlia¬ 
ment in the civil war, took the covenant, and 
in 1614 moved the famous self-denying ordi¬ 
nance. His speech, delivered on SO July 
1646, was printed in ‘ Observations on the 
King and Queen’s Cabinet of Letters/1045. 
He was sequestered in 1648, and died in 1660 
(Wood, Athena, ii. 179-80; Waikdk, Sujer- 
mgs of the Clergy, i. 91; Fostbe, Alumni 
Own. 1600-1714; Bkidobs, Northampton- 
dare, i. 366). 

pVorks in Brit. Mus. Library; Catalogues of 
Harleian, Cottonian, and Lmsdowne MSS.; 
Cal. State Papers, Doni.; Off. Betnrn of Members 
of Pori,; Camden’s Annals of James l,6.a. 1616; 
'Wood's Athens, ii. 176 ; Bngdale’s Orig. Jurid.| 
Bridges’s Northamptonshire; Foster'e Alumni 
Oion. 1600-1714,] AF.P. 

_ TATE, GEOBGE (1746-1821), admiral 
in the Buasian navy, born in London on 
19 June 1746, belonged to a Northampton¬ 
shire family, three members of which had 
been lord mayors of Jjondon—in 1473,1488, 
1496 and 1513, His father, George Tate, 


who served for some time in the Bussian 
navy, and was afterwards settled in London 
as an agent for the Buasian admiralty, emi¬ 
grated to North America about 1764, and 
settled at Falmouth in Maine, where he kept 
up a trade connection with Bussia, and where 
he died at the age of ninety-four in 1704. 
His sons seem to have been all brought up 
to the sea. 

Qeorge, the third son, entered the Bussian 
navy, and in 1770 was made a lieutenant, 
probably in the fleet under John Elphinston 
[q. V.] He is said to havedistingoisued him¬ 
self in several engagements against the Turks 
and the Swedes. At the capture of Ismail in 
December 1790 he was wounded. He was 
promoted to be rear-admiral and presented 
with a miniature of the empress OalHarinen, 
set in diamonds. In 1795 he had a command 
inthesquadron of twelvesliips of the line sent, 
under 'Vice-admiral Hanikoff, to co-operate 
with the English; though they are said to 
have been in eueb abed state that we ‘derived 
no other advantage from them than the 
honour of repairing them and supplying their 
wants’ (Bsenton, Naval Hislory, it 98). 
After a short experience of them, they were 
sent home as worse than useless. In 1706 
and again in 1799 as vice-admiral, Tate com¬ 
manded a squadron in the North Sea. He 
woe made admiral and senator by Alexander I, 
and received the orders of St. Waldemor, 
Alexander Newsky, and St. John. He died 
suddenly, unmamed, at St. Feterehurg on 
17 Feb. 1821. To the last he kept up a 
correspondence with his family in the States, 
and occasionally visited them. He is de¬ 
scribed as of middle height, stout build, dark 
complexion. His portrait and letters, with 
others of his papers, are in the possession of 
his grand-niece, Eliza Ingroliom, and her 
famny of Portland, Maine. 

[InfoimaUon from the f,imily; 'Willis's Hist, 
of Portland, Maine (2nd edit. 1866), p. 840; 
Lord CamperdoWs Admiral Duncan; Gent. 
Mag. 1821, j. 878.] J. K. L. 


TATE, GEOBGE (1806-1871), topo¬ 
grapher and naturalist, bom in 1805, was son 
of Bidpli Tate, builder, and the brother of 
Thomas Tate [q. v.], mathematician. His life 
woe passed in his native townj Alnwick, of 
which he wee a freeman by right of birth. 
There, in his earlier years, he carried on the 
busineea of a lineudraper. In 1848 he was 
appointed postmaster, and held the office till 
within a fortnight of his death. He was 
active in all public movemeuts in the town. 
He helped to organisethe work of the Alnwick 
Meehan ics’ Scientific Institution, of wMoh he 
acted as secretary for thirty years, and he 
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■was also secretary of tire Bar'wiflcshire 
Niiliiralislis’ Ol'ub from 1858 until his death. 

Tate chiefly interested himself in the 
archroologj and natraal history of his town 
and district, and especially distinguished 
himself by his geological explorations. Ills 
'History of Alnwick,’ which appeared in 
parts between 1805 and 1869, was his chief 
publication. It included t ha hist at^ of Aln¬ 
wick Castle and the I’eroy family, -with 
accounts of old customs, sport a, public move¬ 
ments, local nomenclature, the botany, 
zoology, and geology of the district, and 
biographies of the notabilities of the town. 
On the completion of its publication a 
banquet was given in Tate’s honour in the 
town-hall, 21 May 1869, and he was pre¬ 
sent od with a valuable testimonial. He also 
published in 1 860 ' Roulpturcd Hocks of 
Northumberland and Eastern Borders.’ IIo 
examined other ancient British remains, and 
wrote papers on them for the proceedings of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. Of these 
the moat important were ‘The old Celtic 
Town of Greaves Ash ’ and ‘ The Ilut-oiroles 
and Forts on Yovering Bell.’ Besides mono¬ 
graphs on the Fame Islands, Dunstanhorongh 
Castlo, Long Houghton church, and Hor- 
hottle Oastle, he prepared aooounts of the 
Olioviot Hills, St. Cutribort's beads, porpoises, 
the buUr and colour of the hair and eyue of 
the Northumbrians, the orange-legged hobby, 
and the common squirrel. 

His account of his journey along tho 
Komau w.ill, with his examination of its 
geology, was puhlished as a part of John 
t’ollingwood Unco's work entitled ‘Tho 
liumau Wall’ (2ndedit. 1863). His account 
of tho fossil flora of tho eastern border was 
incorporat od in George J ohnston's work, ‘ The 
Natural History of the Eastern Borders,’ 
186J; and that of the geology of Northum¬ 
berland in Baker ond Tale’s ‘New Flora of 
Northumberland and Durham.’ He was tho 
flrst to record marks of ice action on rocks 
in Northumberland. 

Tate formed a museum which was ospe- 
ciallj rich iu fossils collected in the course 
of his investigations in the carboniferous and 
mountain limestone formations, and liis name 
has been given to three species by FrofoseorT. 
lUipert Jones—AfefAena striatayax. TaUam, 
Candona Tateana, and Beyidchia Tatei. 

lie died on 7 June 1871, and was buried 
on the 9th in Alnwick churchyard, on tho 
south side of the church. Ho married, in 
1832, Ann Horsley, also of Alnwick, who 
died on 21 Deo. 1817. Two sons and three 
daughters survived him. 

[Moinoir in the Frocoedmgs of the Benviek- 
slui'o Naturalists’ Olub, by Mr. Bobort Middle- 
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mns, to which is appended a Hat of hiTwT 
butions to the Alnwick Morcuiy anj ..v’' 
newspapers.] 

TATE, JAMES (1771-1843), seta. 

master and author, horn at lUolunoiid ii 
Yorkshire on 11 .luno 1771, was onlvsonci 
James Tate, a native of Bcrwiclqbyhiamfr 
Mary Compton, of Swiiledale m YorksW 
.Tames was educated at llicbmond sclml 
from 1780 to 1789, and on 2 Nov. 1789 vi 
admitted sizar of Skboy-Sussex Cdta 
Cambridge! he matriculated 11 Nov. IT'j? 
graduated B.A. 1794 and M.A. 1797. Il' 
was elect od a follow of his college in Manl 
1796, and WHS engaged in tutorial work until 
lus appointment as ma.stor of Eickmoiid 
school, 11 Feb. 1796. The attainmeut ot 
that position is said to hare been bis maio 
ambition when a child. On 8 Oct, 1808 hi 
was also appointed rector of Marske in Yofl. 
shire. Jloremaiucd atJiiohmondtillJnniaiv 
1833, and durinj? this period proved a n. 
markably successful schoolmaster. Heuaj 
an admirable classical scholar. Surtees and 
Tate on tho occasion of thoir first meeting 
(Taylob, Mmmi)' of Surtm, 1862, p,128| 
spent tho night in quoting tho 'Iliad,'and 
Sydney Smith, who by accident traielltd 
m the same coach as tlio master of M- 
moud, declared to a friiuul tliat ho badfaUen 
in witli ‘a man dripping with Oroelt.’ 

The most important of Tate’s TiroiL, 
which were mainly of a scholastic orfcp, 
was ‘IToratiusUustitutus,’ published inl 8 K, 
au attempt to arrangu the books of Hoince 
in chronological order. Tlie svork is preceded 
by a life of llornco, and tho clirouologU 
method adopted ie based 011 Bentley’s tbeoiy. 
It svas well received ( Qmi't. Eci), hdi. 2Wj 
JSdinb, Itev, OctoberlSuO),and wont tbiengk 
three editions. 

In January 1833 Tate was appointed hj 
Lord Grey canon of St. Faul’s, iindbyTOtue 
of his canonry became incumbent of tke 
arish church of Edmont on. He died 2 Sept 
813, and -was buried in St. Paid’s Catne- 
dral. Ho married, 29 Sept. 1796, Moegatet, 
daughter of Fielding Wallis, from the aorta 
of Ireland; by her ho hod a son James, 
who succeeded him as master of liick- 
mond. 

Half of tho present grammar school at 
Bichmoud was built as a Tate incmotial, 
ond opened in 1860. There is a bust of Tata 
in plaster in tho soionliflo library at flick- 
mond, and his portrait by Piokpragill,wkick 
was ongravod by Oousins, is in the possession 
of tho llov. James Tiito, rector of Bletsoe, 
Bedford. 

Besklos tho ■work mentioned he wrote w 
edited: 1. Andrew Dalzol’s ‘ ’Awikeiro 
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WijwKii fieiCom sive Collectanea Craeca 
Jlajnrn/ in conjunction witb. George Dunbar, 
1805-iO. 2. JamesMoor’a ‘ElemcntaLinguffl 
Grsccffi,’ 1834; another edit., with further 
additions, appeared in 1844. 3. ‘ An In¬ 
troduction to the Principal Greek Tragic 
and Comic Metres,' Byo, 1827 ; the 4th edit, 
appearing in 1834, contained a treatise on 
the Sapphic stanza and the elegiac distich. 
4 , ' Tracts on the Cases, Prepositions, and 
Syntax of the Greek Language,’ in conjunc¬ 
tion "with James Moor, 1830. 5. 'llich- 
mond Buies to form the Oridian Distich, 
irithsome Hints on the Transition to the 
Yhgilian Hexameter,’ 1836. 6. ‘A Con¬ 

tinuous History of St. Paul, with Paley’s 
Horse Paulinoa subjoined,' 1840. 

[Times, 8 Sept. ] 843; llaiUtono’s Yorkshire 
WorAies, p. elxxxyiii; Bichols's Illustrations 
of Literature, viii. 817; information afforded by 
the Bey. James Tate, rector of Bletsoe, Bedford, 
and the Bey. Cr. A. Weokes of Sidnoy-Sussez 
College.] W. 0-B. 

TATE, NAHUM (1063-1716), poetaster 
and dramatist, was son of Faithful Teate 
(u the name is generally spelt). Faithful 
Wte himself was the son of a doctor of 
diyinity, a clergyman probably of the puritan 

§ arty. He was horn in oo. Oayan, and ^Or 
uated nt Trinity College, Dublin, ns B.A. 
in 1621 and M.A. 1624, subsequently pro¬ 
ceeding D.D. He was instituted to the rec¬ 
tory of Castletprra, Ballyhaise, in 1626. In 
1641, being still at Ballyhaise, he gave in¬ 
formation to the goroinmeut regarding the 
plans of the rebels, and was consequently 
robbed on Ms way to Dublin. Ilis house 
was plundered and burnt, and his wife and 
children cruelly treated, three of the chil¬ 
dren dying of the injuries. He lived for 
some time after this at the proyost’s lodgings 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and held some 
Irauefice there. About 1660 he was incum¬ 
bent of East Greenwich, He styles himself 
preacher of the gospel at Sudbury in Suffolk 
m 1664-8. In 1660 he was once more in 
Dublin, and held the heneffee of St. Wer- 
hurgh’s in that city. Ilis 'Meditations’ 
show Mm still living in 1672. Besides some 
sermons—two of them dedicated to Oliver 
and Henry Cromwell—he published a poem 
entitled * Ter Tria, or the Doctrine of the 
Three Sacred Persons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; Principal Graces, Faith, Hope, 
and Love; Main Duties, Prayer, Hearing, 
and Meditation,’ pithy and quaint, in the 
vein of Bishop Andrews or George Ilerhert, 
and fuller of matter than anything written 
by his son. 

Nahum Tate, horn in Duhlui in 1662, 
matriculated at Trinity College as a scholar 


in 1668 under the name of Teate, and gra¬ 
duated as B.A. in 1672. In 1677 he pub¬ 
lished in London a volume of poems in 
varied metres, fresher than his later work, 
and not yet dominated by the heroic 
fashion. His first drama,' Brutus of Alba; 
or the Enchanted Lovers’ (Loudon, 4to), 
founded on the story of Dido and riSneas, 
and dedicated to the Marquis of Dorset, 
followed in 1678. His 'Loyal General,’ 
with a prologue by Dryden, was given at 
Dorset Garden in 1680. Tate’s version of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Bichard II,’ entitled ‘The 
Sicilian Usurpeir,’ was played at the Theatre 
Boyal in 1681, but was simpressed upon the 
third performance as ofiermg too close a 
parallel with the political situation of the 
time. Later in 1681 Betterton appeared at 
Dorset Garden in ‘ IQn^ Lear ’ as altemd by 
Tale, and this alteration of ‘King Lear’ 
actually held the stage until about 1840. 
The part of the fool is entirely omitted, and 
Cordelia survives to marry Edgar, Addison 
protested against the outrage on Sholrespenre 
\Spectafor,No. 40). But Tate’s adaptation 
was defended, on grounds of poetical justice, 
by Johnson, whose feelings had been agitated 
by witnessing the death of Cordelia. Tate 
proceeded to alter ‘ Coriolanns ’ into his ‘ In¬ 
gratitude of a Commonwealth,’ played ot 
the Theatre Royal in 1682. His next piece, 
a farce entitled ‘ Duke and No Duke,’ first 
printed in 1686, hut acted before that date 
at the Theatre Boyal, is said to have diverted 
Charles II. His ‘Cuckold’s Ilaven,’ pro¬ 
duced at the same theatre in 1685, is a bad 
imitation of Cbapmon and Morston’s ‘East¬ 
ward Ho 1 ’ His ‘ Island Princess, or the 
Generous Portugals,’ was an equally had 
alteration of Fletcher; it was played at the 
Theatre Boyal in 1087. His ‘ Injured Love, 
or the Cruel Husband,’ altered from Web¬ 
ster’s ‘ White Devil,’ seems never to have 
been acted. All the above pieces were 
printed in quarto in the years referred to 
(seo Gmrasr, Sist. of the Staffs, i. passim, 
and X. 162). Tate protested against the de¬ 
moralisation of the theatre. In 1608, the 
dale of Jeremy Collier's indictment or the 
stage, he drew up proposals for the regula¬ 
tion of plays and of the theatre behind the 
scones, in wliich he pronounces that the 
Btago must he either reformed or silenced 
{Oibsm MSS. Lambeth Library). 

In 1682 he wrote the second part of 'Ab¬ 
salom and AcMtophel,’ with fair imitation 
<C Dryden’s manner and plagiarism of images, 
sentiments, and passages from the first part 
of the satire. The piece is above Tate’s usual 
level, and Scott traced Drydeu’e strengthen¬ 
ing hand in many parts besides the two 
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hwnclred lines-wliicli are acknowledged to be 
Ms. ITe instances the character of Oorali and 
perhaps Arod, and the account of the Green- 
ribbon Club. The poitraits of Miohal and 
of Drydon as Asaph he concedes wholly to 
Tate. lA Dryden^s ‘Miscellanies’ and his 
translations of Ovid and Juvenal, Tate ap¬ 
pears as on occasional colleague for the next 
few years. 

On the death of Shadwell, Tate was ap¬ 
pointed poet laureate (24 Dec. 1692) throu^ 
Dorset, we lord chamberlain. Southey has 
pronounced him the lowest of the laureates 
except his predecessor; but Pye and Eusden 
may dispute the place. He celebrated in 
official verse the death of Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne and the victory of Blenheim, 
as well as many smaller events. He was 
reappointed by the lord chamberlain upon 
Anne’s accession in 1702^ and was also named 
historiographer-royal, with a pension of200/. 
a year. He seems to have lost his post on the 
accession of George I, his successor, Nicholas 
Bowe, being appointed on ] Aug, 1716. 

In 1696 appeared the ‘New Version of 
the Psakns,’ in metre, by N. Tate and 
Nicholas Brady [sec Bra.dt, NiciroLAsl 
Two different recensions of it were publislieu 
in 1698, and from each of these a stream of 
editions issued for a century. The book was 
' allowed ’ and ‘ permitted to be used in all 
churches, &c., os shall think lit to receive it’ 
by the king in council. In 1608 ‘ A Supple¬ 
ment to the New Version of the Psalms ’ by 
the same authors was advertised, containing 
paraphrases of the Lord's Prayer, Greed, 
Oominandments, Ganticlos, &c., after the pre¬ 
cedent of Steriihold and Hopluns, and several 
additional psalms in peculiar measures. A 
license for this hook was obtained from the 
queen in council in 1703. The additional 
psalms were omitted and other changes were 
made in later editions. Tate’s share in these 
volumes cannot bo apportioned; but it is 
plausible to ascribe to him the ornate pieces 
of a Drydonesquo ohnraoter (of these Ps. 
cxxxvi i, ‘ Thou, Lord, by strictest search host 
Imown,’ is the best). The Christmas hymn, 
‘ While shepherds watched,’ is generally at¬ 
tributed to him, and a few of similar feeling 
(e.g. Ps. xlii. ‘As pants the hart’), whidn 
si and out above the doggerel mass, may bo 
his also, There are curious traces or political 
allusion in Psalms xviii. xxxvii-xliii. <a-ii- 
Ixx. and cvii-xl.— 

The prince who slights what God commands, 

Exposed to scorn must leave his throne. 

Though attainingullimately almost universal 
use, the book mado way in the churches at 
first slowly. Bishop Beveridge condemned 
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it as ‘ new and modish.’ Tate replied tel' 
attack with somo spirit in an 
Psalmody ’ (1710). ^ " 

Almost oil Tate’s work is t.Bi>Vo^ i . 
that of some ono else, either as an editor n, 
a translator, or a colleague or one of a co® 

a . The list of the productions in iduii 
id a hand is long. Among the trmsU. 
tions which ho executed for the bookseUerj 
may be mentioned, from the French,‘Hj 
' Lifo of Louis of Bourbon, late Prince of 
Gondfi, digested into Annals ’ (1693); 'Tij 
Four Epistles of A. G. Busbequius rnneea- 
ing his Embassy into Turkey^ (1894); ma 
from tho Latin Cowley’s ‘History of Plant,' 
(1696). The only original poem worth nan. 
ing is ‘ Pauacoa—a poem on Tea ’ (Lmdon 
1700,8vo). Moat of his poems are slegnsnt 
adulatory verses to great people, designed to 
attract pecuniary recognition. Pope’s hM 
for him in the ‘Dunoind’ is ‘Tata's poor 
page; ’ elsewhere ho calls him the pooticol 
child of Ogilby. Parnell ridicules him in tin 
‘Bookworm.’ 

Tote is described as an honest, quiet nun, 
with a downcast face and somewhat giien 
to ‘fuddling.’ Tho patronage of Dorset 
often shielded him from his creditors. Sot 
he was hiding from them in the Idint, 
Southwark, when death found him, 12 Ang, 
1716. He was buried in the neighbounni; 
church of St. George’s. 

[.Jacob's Pootioal Bogistor; Biogr, Dramstia; 
Boijiirao’s Hoinmos de Loltrcs en Anglotsrren 
XVIII'”" Si6clo, 1881, pp. 1.3.3, 494, Ohalmetai 
Biogr. Diet.; Austin and Bilph’s Livos of tho 
Foots Lauroiito, 1863, pp. 198-222; HnmiltoD'i 
Origin of tlio OIBco of Foot Liureato, 1879, 
Drydon's Works, by Sir Walter Beott, le-e^led 
byProfossorSaintsbury; Julian’s Diet, eth¬ 
nology.] H. Ii, B. 

TATE, THOMAS (1807-188^, matlie- 
matician, bom at Alnwick on 28 Fob. 1S07, 
was son of Balph Tato, a builder. Hu 
molhor’s maldoii name was Turner, and 
Ms full name was Tiiomns Turner Tsto. 
George Tale (1806-1871) [q. v.l was his 
brother. It, was intended 1 hat ne should taho 
up tho business of his fatliur, and as a qu^- 
fioation he studied under an architect iuBdin- 
burgh; but on his father’s death he turned to 
more congenial pursuit s, and in 1836 obtsined 
the appointment of looturer on ohemislry In 
the "lOork modical school. In 1840 he became 
mast or of tho mathematical and soientii: 
deportment of Battorsea training; college, 
and in 1840 obtained a like post m Enelk 
training oolloge, IVhon this oollBge_ was 
broken up in 1866 a pension was assigned 
him. lie was elected follow of the Boysl 
Astronomical Society on 14 March 1861. H» 
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died at his residence, 61 Catherine Street. 
Liverpool, on 18 Feb. 1888, and was buried 
at Higbgate, London. Ho Tvas twice mav- 
ried j bis second wife survived him. Three 
children were living at the date of his death. 

Tate made many original and valuable 
researcbes in mathematical and experimental 
science. He contributed articles to the'Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine,’ and, in conjunction with 
Sir William Fairbairn, was the author of 
juemoiis, published in the transactions of 
the Boyal Society, on the vapour-tension of 
superheated steam, the strength of materials 
in relation to the construction of iron ships, 
the strength of glass tubes, and the elasticity 
of sulphuric acid. Ha was the inventor of 
the double-piston air-pump that is known by 
his name. 

Tate was the author of numerous educa¬ 
tional works on mathematics, mechanics, 
drawing, and natural science, all tending to 
promote intellectual methods of instruction. 
His ‘Principles of Geometry, Mensuration, 
Trigonometry, Land Surveying, and Level- 
ling’(London, 1848,12mo)wa8translatedmto 
Hindustani. His ‘Philosophy of Education’ 
(Loudon, 1854, 8vo) reached a third edition 
in 1860. From 1868 to 1866, in company with 
James Tilleard, he edited the ‘Educational 
Expositor,’ a work designed to assist school¬ 
masters and teachers. In 1866 he began to 
puhlish ‘Mathematics for Working Men,’ 
London, Svo, but only one part appeared. 

[Tate’s History of Alnwick; private informa¬ 
tion; Times, 2 March 1888; Liverpool Courier, 

1 March 1888; Todhuntsr's History of the 
Theory of Electricity, p.issim; Pole’s Life of 
Fairbau-n, 1877, pp. 211, 270, 273, 421.] 

S. W-N. 

TA.TE, WILLIAM (1760 P-1806), por¬ 
trait-painter, was born about 1750, probably 
at Liverpool. He studied under Joseph 
Wright [q.Tj] of Derby, practised as aportraat- 
paiuter in Liverpool, and in 1774 was an 
exliibitor at the first and only exhibition of 
the Society of Artists of that town, In 1784 
betook part in forming a second society, and 
had seven portraits and one subject-picture 
(‘Belisarius and his Daughter’) in their 
first exhibition (1784). In their second 
exhibition (1787) he was again rrareseuted. 
Meanwhile he had removed to Manchester, 
after, it is said, a short residence in London, 
He was a member of the Inco^orated So¬ 
ciety, exhibiting twelve portraits there, as 
well as twelve at the Boyal Academy, be¬ 
tween 1771 and 1804, m'om Manchester 
he removed to Bath, where he died on 

2 June 1800, 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Painters; Mayor’s Early Art 
in Idveipool; Gent, Mag. 1806, ii. 677.] A. H. 


TATHAM, CHABLES HEATHCOTE 
(1772-1842], architect, born on 8 Feb. 
1772 in Duke Street, Westminster, was the 
youngest of five sons of Ralph Tatham of 
Stockton in Durham, by bis wife Elizabeth 
Bloxham, the daughter of a hosier in 
Cateaton Street. The father was in later 
life private secretary to Captain (afterwards 
Lora) Rodney. 

Charles was educated at Louth grammar 
school in Lincolnshire. Returning to Lon¬ 
don at the age of sixteen, he was engaged as 
a clerk by Samuel Pepys Oocherell [ij. v.], 
architect and surveyor. Learning nowing 
there, as he thought, he ran away, and 
returned to his mother’s lodgings, where he 
remained working hard for a year or more 
at the five orders of architecture and French 
ornament and studying mathematics. When 
he was nearly nineteen Henry Holland 
(1746 P-1806) [q. v.], the Prince of Wales’s 
architect in the alterations of Carlton Ilouse 
and the Pavilion, Brighton, received him 
into his house, and two years later offered 
him 60/. a year for two years to enable him to 
pursue his studies at Rome. At Holland’s 
oifice Tatham designed and drew at large all 
the ornamental decorations for Drury Lane 
Theatre. The whole proscenium was pricked 
off from his drawings by Charles Oattonthe 
younger [q. v.], who painted the designs in 
fresco. With Holland’s help, and a loan 
of 100/. from John Birch, surgeon-extra- 
ordiuory to the king, he felt justified in May 
1794 in storting for Italy. Until 1707 he 
spent his time most industriously, chiefiy in 
Rome and Naples in company with Signor 
Asprucci, architect to Prince Borghese and 
Don Isidore Velasquez, au exhibitioner from 
the academy of Madrid, both, like Tatham, 
students of classical architecture, Tatham’s 
chief friends daring his stay in Italy were 
Canova, Madame Angelica Kauffmann and 
her husband; Abhate Carlo Bonomi, brother 
of Josimh Bonomi, R.A.; Sir WiBiam and 
Lady Hamilton at Naples; and lastly, 
Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle 
[q. T.], to whose long friendship and patron¬ 
age he owed much of his success. He left 
Rome a month or so before Bonaparte’s 
first attach on the papal states in. 1797; 
returning through Dresden, Berlin, and 
Prague, and m^ing architectural draw¬ 
ings on the way. As the result of his studies 
he etched and published in 1799 ‘ Ancient 
Ornamental Architecture at Rome and in 
Italy.’ A second edition, containing more 
than a hundred plates, appeared in 1808, 
and a German translation was published at 
Weimar in 1806. His old master, Holland, 
had also commissioned him to coUect in 
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Italy antique fragments relating to oma- 
monlal architecture. He got together a 
noble assemblage, whioh was brought to 
England two years later. Tatham publmhed 
a description of them in 1806, and they now, 
along with his own collection of arohiteo- 
tural drawings made at the same time, are 
in the collection of Sir .John Soane in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields. Tatham first exhibited at 
the Aoyal Academy in 1797, and continued 
to do so until 1836, contributing in all fifty- 
three designs. On 16 Aug. 1799 the treosury 
issued a general invitation to artists to send 
competitive designs for a national monument 
of a pillar or obelisk two hundred feet high 
upon a basemont of thirty feet 'in com¬ 
memoration of the late alorions victories of 
the British navy.’ Tatham sent in tlirae 
designs. Finding, after more than two years 
liad passed, that no decision had been made, 
he published them os etchings, with desorixi- 
tivo text and a dedication to the Earl of Car¬ 
lisle, in 1809. The project ultimately took 
shape in the Nelson Column in Trafal^r 
Square by William Eailton in 1843. In 
1802 Tatham designed the sculpture gallery 
at Castle Howard, and did work at Naworth, 
Cumberland, for the Earl of Carlisle; and 
in 1807 the picture gallery at Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire, for Lord Yarborough. Ills 
etchings for the designs of these galleries, 
both in the severe classical style m vogue 
at the time, wore published in 1811. Bemre 
1816 he designed for the Duke of Bridg¬ 
water the portion of Cleveland House, St. 
James’s, which lay to the west of the gal¬ 
lery. This building was destroyed when Sir 
Charles Barry designed the present Bridg¬ 
water House in 1847. 

Tatham removed from 101 Park Street, 
Mayfahj first to York Place, and then to a 
house with a beautiful garden in Alpha Hoad, 
which he built for himself. He lived on inti¬ 
mate terms with Thomas Chevalier [q.v.], sur¬ 
geon to Geoigo HI, Benjamin Eobortllay- 
don, Samuel Bagstertho publisher, and John 
Linnell. At the same time he was apt to 
be masterful and litigious in professional 
matters, and engaged in lawsuits most un¬ 
wisely with more than one of his employers. 
Eefusing work for builders and others, ho 
lost his practice. In 1834 he fell into pecu¬ 
niary dimculties; his house and his collec¬ 
tion of objeots of interest were sold, and at 
the age of sixty-two it seemed that ha would 
have to begin life anew. His friends, how¬ 
ever—theEight Hon. 'Thomas Grenville, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and others—rolliod 
round him, and in 1837 obtained for him 
the post of warden of Holy Trinity Hos¬ 
pital, Greenwich, where ho ended his days ^ 


happily and usefully. 


He died on 10 


•Ipn! 


Tatham married, in 1801, Ilnrriet IVi 
liams, the dauglitar of a famous bufJ' 
maker in St. Martin’s Lane. By her k y 
four sons aud six daughters. His 
Frederick (1806-1878), sculptor and aC 
wards portrait-painter, exhibited foity-eaj 
pictures in the Eoyal Aoadcmv beturL' 
1826 and 1864. He was the close 
William Blake and his wife (see Qilohsm 
lAfe of Blake). His second son, Arthur na 
for more than forty yoarc rector of Brosdoik 
and Booonnoo in Cornwall, ond piebeuditi 
of Exoter Cathedral. Ilis second dancbt® 
Julio, in 1831, married George 'R.ini'.^^n j 
[q. v.i the portrait-painter, the father of Sit 
William Blake Eicumoud, K.C.B., E,A. 

Tatham, who was member of the AcBdear 
of St. Luke at Eomo, of llie Institute i’ 
Bologna, and of the Arohiteols’ Society of 
London, loft behind him copious reniiu. 
Boenees which linvo not yet bean publby, 

A portrait of Tatham by ThomasKemsW 
is in possession of his grandson, the %, 
Canon Eichmond, and a large crayon portnit 
by Benjamin Eohorb Haydon is mthopmt- 
room of the British Museum. 

[Private information.] T, 5 ^ 


TATHAM, EDWAUD (1740-183i), 
controversialist, horn at Milbook, township 
of Dent, in the parish of Sodbergh, Yorhsbm, 
and baptised at Dent on 1 Oot. 1749, wiisfc 
son of James Talliam of that parish. ‘pleb.,'to 
whom, as ‘.Tamos Tatham, gent.,’ be U 
catod m terms of warm afibetion hiswotl 
on tho study of divinity (1780). He wiis 
educated at Sodbergh school under Dt. Bate¬ 
man, and was probably tho Talhom, kom 
Westmoreland and Sodbergh sohool, wbo 
was admitted at Magdalene College, 6 iia- 
bridge, as sizar on 11 May 1767; but the 
entry does not give the Christian name of 
either fathor or son, and lis presumably newt 
wont into residence. Ho entered ee batler 
at Queen's College, Oxford, 16 June 1769, 
having probably an exhibition from the col- 
loM, and graduated B.A. 1772, M.A. 1776. 

Tatham took deacon’s orders in 1776 oul 
priest’s orders in 1778, and the curacy of 
Banbury was his first charge. The &e at 
Queen’s College in 1779 destroyed his booh 
and some of his manuscripts, whereupon 
he seems to have moved to Banbury, On 
27 Deo. 1781 he was elected to a Yorisbire 
fellowship at Lincoln College, Oxford, an 6 
became its acting tutor, prooueding B.!).is 
1783 and D.D. in 1787. 

On G Nov. 1787 Tatham was elected sub- 
roctor of Lincoln Oollogo, and on 16 Horob 
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1792 he "was unanimously elected rector. To 
this post was attached the rectory of Twy- 
Ibrd in Buckinghamshire, with a right of 
residence at the rectorjr of Combe (Lips¬ 
comb, Bwkingltamsliire, lii. 182-3). He ox- 
nended part of his income on, improvements 
to thereetorialhouses atTwyford and Combe, 
about ten miles from Oxford, and he is do- 
scribed as ‘ a munifloent contributor to the 
improvements at the oolloge,’ presumably to 
the front quadrangle, whioh he defaced with 
inconsruous battlements. 

Tatham preached about 1802 a famous 
sermon, two hours and a half long, in defence 
of the disputed verse in fcit. John’s first epistle 
(V. 7). Its directness of speech was as re¬ 
markable as its learning (BBOWiT,Xpfis of J,A. 
tSymanda, i. 141). Tatham concluded the 
discourse by leaving the subj ect to the learn ed 
bench of bishops, ‘ who have little to do and 
do not always do that little.’ 

Tatham, who was usually at open war 
with his fellow members at the hebdoma¬ 
dal council, vehemently opposed the views 
advocated by Cyril Jackson and the new 
examinations which had been instituted 
through his influence at the university. He 
issued in 1807 an ‘Address to the Members 
of Convocation on the proposed New Statute 
for Public Examinations,’ and it was fbl' 
lowed by several pamphlets of a similar kind, 
including ‘Address to Lord Grenville on 
Abuses in the University’ (1811), and 
'Oxonia Purgata; a Series of Addresses on 
the New Disoiplma ’ (1813). 

In the cloaing years of his life he chiefly 
lived at Combe rectory. He scarcely ever 
appeared at Oxford, unlese it wae to bring 
with him in hie dogcart a pair of piga of his 
own breeding to he exposed for sam in the 
ig-morliel. The college did not prosper in 
is hands. Many caricatures and lampoons 
of him passed fiom hand to hand at Oxford, 
and he was known as ‘the devil’ who looked 
over Lincoln. 

On the nomination of the trustees of the 
Bridgewater estate, Tatham when a very old 
man, was appointed in 1829 to the rectory 
of ’ITOtehurch in Shropshire. He died at 
the rectory-house in the parish of Combe on 
24 April 1834, and was buried in the church 
of All Saints, Oxford, where a monument 
was erected by the Avidow to hie memory. 
He married, in 1801, Elizabeth, the wealthy 
daughter of .John Cook of Cheltenham. She 
died on 24 Aug. 1847, having founded at 
Lincoln College, in her husband’s memory, 
a scholarship of the annual value of fifty 
guineas, limited in the first instance to can¬ 
didates born or educated in Berkshire (cf. 
Qent, Mag. 1861, i. 448-4). TaUiam’s per¬ 


sonal appeamnea was attractive, with a 'fine 
countenance and a bright eye,’ and he was 
gifted with a vigorous expredS-ion of speech, 
the effect of which was heightened by abroad 
Yorkshire dialect. A portrait of him, for 
which he is said to have paid 3007., is at 
Lincoln College. 

Tatbam’s chief work ivas his set of Biimp- 
ton lectures, entitled ‘ The Chart and Scale 
of Truth by which to find the Cause of 
Error,’ vol. i. 1700, vol. ii. n.d. [1792] 
(Niohoib, Zit, Anecd. iii. 703). A new edi¬ 
tion, ‘revised, corrected, and enlarged’ftoin 
the author's manuBcripts at Lincoln College, 
and with a memoir, preface, and notes, by 
E. W. Orinflcld, came out in 1840. This 
extraordinary series of discourses, famous in 
its day ‘for ponderous learning and its 
vigorous, if coarse, style,’ embodied a new 
system of logic. His principle was that truth 
‘becomes varied and modified as it passes 
through the human faculties,’ and that it 
ervades the various deparluients of general 
nowledge, being finally summed up in ‘ the 
summum genua of knowledge, the know¬ 
ledge of revealed theology.’ Edmund Burke 
called on Tatham soon after its publication, 
and expressed high approbation. I)r. Thomas 
Eeid and BavidHoig actmired it, and the arti cle 
on * Logic ’ in the fourth edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopredia Biitannica ’ was almost wholly 
taken from it. Tatham admired and Imitated 
the style of "Warhurton. 

Besides several separate sermons, charac¬ 
teristically polemical, which he preached at 
Oxford, Tatliam published; 1. ‘Oxonia Ex- 
plicata et Ornata’ (anon.), 1773; 2nd edit, 
improved imd enlarged (anon.), 1777. He 
anticipated the erection of a martyr’e memo¬ 
rial, and advocated architectural improve¬ 
ments at Oxford (cf. lAsouiiLns, Oaford, 
1821, pp. 90-8, 268-91), It would appear 
that be published about 1816 a farther tract 
on ‘Axcniteotural Improvements in Oxford.’ 
2. ‘ Essay on Journal Poetry,’ 1778; a con¬ 
fused work (cf.ilfonf^fj^ffeweio, Iviii. 398-9). 
8. ‘Twelve Discourses introductory to the 
Study of Divinity,’ 1780. 4. ‘Letters to 

Burke on PoUtios,’ 1791; the fli-st was on 
‘ the principles of government,’ the second on 
* civil liberty,’ They contained some severe 
reflections on Dr. Priestley. On 1 July 1791 
there appeared 'n the daily prints a letter 
from Tatlmm to the revolution society, de¬ 
clining an invitation to dinner {Qent, Mag, 
1791, ii. 671,1123). 6. ‘Letter to Pitt on 
the National Debt,’ 1796. 6. ‘Letter to Pitt 
on a National Bank,' 1797. 7. ‘ Letter to 
Pitt on the State of the NationandtheProse- 
cution of the War,’ 1797. 8. ‘ Plan of Lieome- 
tax,’1802. He claimed to have invented the 
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property tax of 1797. 9. ' Obaervationa on 
the Scarcity of Money and its EiFecta upon 
the Public3rd edit. 1816 j reprinted in the 
‘Pamphleteer’ (vol. vii.) He ar|rued that 
there was too little money in circulation, 
and that the bullion committee should have 
compelled the Bank of England to produce 
large coinages in gold and silver. 10. ^ Letter 
to Lord Qrenville on the Metallic Standard,’ 
1820; 2 nd edit. 1820. He pleaded that bank- 
paper should be continued as a ‘ legal tender,’ 
and that silver should bo made the metallic 
standard. 

[Fobler’s Alumni Ozon.; G-ont. Mag. 1334 
ii.>i40, 1851 i. 13; Clark's Ozford Colleges, pp. 
133-4, 103, 201-3; Orinfield’s Memoir, 1810; 
Wilson’s Sodborgh School, p. 1S2; Cox's Ox¬ 
ford Becollectious, pp. 33, 04, 176, 233-5; 
Southoy's Life and Corresp. v. 83-4; informa¬ 
tion from the master of M.igdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge, the provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and the rector of Lincoln College, Oxford.] 

W. P. 0. 

TATHAM, JOHN (j«, 1632-1664), dra¬ 
matist and city poet, seems to have succeeded 
John Taylor (1680-1663) [q. v.], the yiater 
poet, and Thomas Heyvrood in the office of 
laureate to thelord moyor'a show. The pageant 
was supxdiedonone occasion, however, during 
the interregnum (1065) by Edmund Gayton 
[q, V.] Tatbam began writing at a youthful 
age, bis pastoral play‘Love crowns the End’ 
having been composed and played in 1682, 
when he was barely twenty. His first 
volume appeared in 1640, and the interval 
of ten years before the appearance of a second 
lends colour to the supposition that some of 
hisworkis unidentified or lost. Frominternal 
evidence it seems probable that he saw some 
service in 1642 under Lord Carnarvon, and 
received a brief and disagreeable impression 
of the Scots. He wrote the city pageants 
regularly from 1667 to 1664, Amoug his 
friends seem to have been John Day [q. v.] 
and Thomas Jordan [i][. v.]|, his successor as 
‘ city poet.’ Jordan, in his ‘ "Wit in a Wil¬ 
derness,’ speaks of their acquaintance as 
having taken birth ‘ere Austin was put 
down, or Barton sainted.’ Tatham was 
well acquainted with theatrical matters, and 
speaks in his earliest work of the removal of 
the players from the Eortune to the Bed 
Bull. He olso wrote a prologue to a play 
called ‘The Whisperer’ (Ostella, p. all), 
which is not known to be extant. Some of 
his verses are pretty oohoes of Cowley. His 
main characteristics seem to have beeu a 
bigot ed loyalty and hatred of strangers, espe- 
ciallv Scots. He disappears from view in 
1005. Perfect copies of his works ora rare, 
A. portrait by an anonymous artist was pre¬ 


fixed to ‘ Ostella,’ but the engraving ia 
ing from the British Museum copy! 

Tatbam’s works comprise: 

1 . ‘ Love crowns the End. A Pastoralliifc, 
sonted by the scholloes ( 6 ic) of Bingliannatlii 
county of Notin^am, in the year ley 
Written by Jo, Tatham, gent.,'^ 1640 4 ( 5 ' 
Slender though its proportions were, itm 
reprinted in 1667 (Bodleian). 2, ‘TheLi^ 
traoted State, A Tragedy. Written in th, 
year 1041 by J. T., gent, Seditiosi sm 
roipublicffl ruina,’ 1661, 4to (Brit. 1I«> 
three; Huth; Bodleian). Dedicated to 
William Sidley, hart,, grandfather of 
Charles Sedley [q. v.l and prefaced by vettu 
from Joseph Butter, Bobert Davenport and 
George Lynn. This play, which hoe mora 
calibre thou Tatham’s other efforts, is aiiaed 
in a pointed manner against sectniies aid 
republicans, hut above all against ths Scots 
who ‘sold their king.’ A Scottish apotliacaiy 
is introduced who undertakes to poison tiu 
king [of Sicily], declaring ‘ an me countB- 
men lia’ poyson’d tlireo better kingdonie 

than this.’ 3. ‘The Scots Eiggaties, oca 
Knot of Knaves,’ a comedy, 1662,4tot ra- 
printed 1736,12mo (RritMus. j Iluth; Bod¬ 
leian). Much of this play is in a cuciooi 
dialect, the affinity of which to any hnotni 
Scottish dialect appears to be remote 4. 'Tla 
Hump, or the Mirrour of the late Thm 
A new comedy, acted many time with geest 
^plause at the private house in Ponet 
Court,’ London, 1660, 4to; 2nd edit. IBH 
(Brit. Mus., both editions; Bodleian). 'Fb 
was a key-play of great virulence, intended 
to speed tlie parting Bump. Bertlam it 
Lambert, Woodfleet Eleotwood, and so on; 
Trotter ie probably meant for Tliurloe. 
Desborongh and Plewson appear byname, 
the former as a hawker, and the second at a 
cobbler; while Mrs. Cromwell is introduced 
with a washtub, exchanging BUlingsgate 
with a rabble of boys. Most of the disguism 
were dispensed with in the second omtios. 
It was first given in Eebruary 1060-60, and 
had considerable influence in preparing the 
political transition. Pepys mentions tbat he 
bought a copy in November 1660 (Diary, ei 
Wheatley, 1 . 280). Appended to tbs second 
edition was a very scurrilous lampoon, ''The 
Character of tho Bump, London, pnntedm 
the year that the Saints arc disappointed,’ in 
which ha was enabled to give J^ee rein to 
his hatred. To Tatham haamsobeenasoribed, 
but not conclusively, a wi'Otched comedy 
entitled ‘ Knavery in all Trades, or the 
Coffee House ... as it was acted in the 
Christmas Holidays by several apprentirpi 
with great applause,’ 1604,4to. 

Paodaitts.— 1. ‘London’s Triumph, cele- 
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brated 29 Oot. 1067 in honour of the truly 
deserving Ilich. Chiverton, Lord Mayor of 
Iiondon, at the cost ... of the Skinners,’ 
London, 1657, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 2. ‘Lon¬ 
don’s Tiyumph, presented by Industry and 
Honour: in honour of the Et. Hon. Sir 
John Ireton, knight, Lord Mayor, 29 Oot. 
1658, at the cost ... of the Clothworkers,’ 
166^ 4lo (Brit. Mus. j Guildhall; Huth). 

8. ‘London’s Triumph, celebrated 29 Oct. 

1669 in honour of the muoh-honourad 
Thomas Allen, Lord Mayor, at the cost of 
the Grocers,’ London, 1669,4to (Brit. Mus.) 
4. ‘London’s Glory, represented by Time, 
Ikuth, and Fame at the magnificent Tri¬ 
umph and Entertainment of his most sacred 
majesty Charles II, the duke of Gloucester 
... at the Guildhall, on Thursday, 6 July 
1660, and in the 12th year of his mmesty’s 
most happy reign’ (Brit. Mus., three; Huth; 
reprinted from copy in the Advocates’ 
Library in ‘ Dramatists of the Eestoration,’ 
1878). 6. ‘ The Royal Oake, with other 

various and delightfuIL Scenes presented on 
the Water and the Land . . . in honour of Sir 
Bichard Brown, hart., Lord Mayor, at the 
cost of the Merchant Taylors,’ London, 1660, 
4to (Brit. Mus.; Huth); reprinted by Fair- 
holt (Percy Soe., vol. x.) Pepys mentions his 
having witnessed this show. 6. ‘ Neptune's 
Address... to Charls the Second, congratu¬ 
lating his happy coronation, 22 April 1661, 
in several shews upon the Water before 
Whitehall,’ London, 1661,4to (Brit. Mas.) 
7. ‘ London’s Tryumphes, presented in several 
delightful Bcaenes both on the Water and on 
land ... in honour of Sir John Frederick, 
knight and baronet. Lord Mayor,’ 1661, 4to, 
at the cost of the Grocers (Brit. Mus.; 
Guildhall; Huth). This water triumph 
was ‘ the &Bt solemnity of this nature,’ says 
Evelyn, ‘after twenty years’—since 1041. 
It was witnessed by the king, who had 
joined the Grocers’ Company for the occasion, 
bom Cheapside. 8. ‘The Entertainment 
of the King and Queen by the City of Lon¬ 
don on the Thames ... in several Shews 
and Pageants, S April 1662,’ London, 4to. 

9. 'Aq^uaTriumphalis; being a True Rela¬ 
tion of the Honourable City of London’s 
Entertaining their Sacred Majesties upon 
the River of Thames, and Wellcoming them 
from Honmtou-Court to Whitehall . . . 
28 Aug. 1662,' London, folio, in prose and 
verse (see EvnLXBr, JDiary, 28 June 1662) 
(Brit.Mus.; Guildhall; Huth). 10. ‘Lon¬ 
don’s Triumph ... in honour of Sic John 
Robinson, Lord Mayor ... at the cost of 
the Clothworkers . , .’ 1662, 4to (Brit. 
Mus.) 11. ‘ Londinum Triumphans ... in 
honour of Sir Anthony Bateman, Lord 

m. XIX, 


Mayor, at the cost of the Skinners,' 1663, 
4to (Guildhall), 12, ‘ London’s Triumphs 
... in honour of Sic John Lawrence, Lord 
Mayor ... at the cost of the Haberdashers, 
1664,’ 4to (Brit. Mus,; Guildhnli), The 
banquet following this pageant cost, accord¬ 
ing to Evelyn, a thousand pounds. It was 
the last pageant written by Tatham, In 
consequence of the great plague and fire the 
shows were minimised during the next few 
years, but were revived with unnsuol splen¬ 
dour in 1671 under the auspices of a new 
lanreate, Thomas Jordan [q. v,] 

In addition to his plays and pageants, 
Tatham was responsible for at least two 
small volumes of verse. The first, entitled 
‘ Fancies Theater,’ by lohn Tatham, gent,, 
London, 1040, sm. 8vo, is dedicated to Sir 
John Winter [q. v.l and at signaturo I 4 
appeals, with a fresh title, ‘ Love crownes 
the End,’ a pastoral (see abo\e). There 
are commendatory verses by R. Broome, 
Thomas Nabbes, 0. Gerbier, George Lynn, 
H. Davison, William Barnes, Thomas Raw- 
Lns, Robert Chamberlain, George Sparke, 
and others, and the work contains an 
elegy on the writer’s loving fiiend, John 
Day (Brit. Mus.; Huth). 'rhe volume was 
reissued in 1667 as ‘The Miirour of Fan¬ 
cies. With a Tragi-Comsdy Intitled Love 
crowns the End,’ London, 12mo. Ta- 
tham’s second volume of verse was en¬ 
titled ‘ Ostella; or the faction of Love and 
Beanly reconcil'd. By I. T, gent.’ Lon¬ 
don, 1630,4to. Prefixed is an engraved por¬ 
trait of the poet, with a quatrain by Cham¬ 
berlain, artist unknown (Brit. Mus., imper¬ 
fect ; Bodleian). 

[Dramatists of the Restoration, 1878; Fair- 
holt’s Lord Mayors’ Pageants (Percy Soo.) 1843; 
Nichols's LondouF.igeante, pp. lOT-lO; Fleay’s 
Biogr, Chronicle of the Stage, ii. 260; Collins 
Bridgw.tter Cat. ii. 414-15, Corser's Collectanea, 
iv, 813-14; Addit. MS. 21488 f, 20 (Hunter's 
Chorus Vatum); Beloe’s Anecdotes, 1807, i. 330; 
Halliwell’s Diet, of English Plays, 1860; Haz- 
litt’s Collections and Notes, Baker's Biogr. 
Dr.am.; Gr-mger'a Biogr. Hist.; WinsUnley’s 
Lives; Brydges’e Bestituta; Quildhall, Bodleian, 
Huth, and. Brit. Mas. catalogues.] T. S. 

TATHAM, WILLIAM (1762-1819), 
soldier and engineer, bom in 1752 at Hntton- 
in-the-Forest m Cumberland, was the eldest 
son of Sondfbrd Tatham,iector of Hutton and 
vicar of Appleby, by his wife, a daughter of 
Henry Marsden of Gishome Hall in,York- 
shire. He was brought up in the house of 
bis maternal grandmother until her death in 
1700, and in 1769 was sent to America to 
seek his fortune. He obtained the post of 
clerk In the house of Carter & Trent, mer- 
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chants on the James River, Virainio. Thence 
about 1776 he removed to Tennessee, and 
soon after, on the commencement of the 
revolutionary wax, obtained a commission as 
adjutant of the military force in the new 
district of Washington, He took part in 
several campaigns on the south-western 
frontier against the Oherokees and Creeks, 
who were acting as allies of the English, In 
1778 he was engaged in mercantUo pursuits 
in Virginia, but in the following year he re¬ 
turned to a military life, and served under 
General Charles Scott. After taking part in 
the siege of Yorktown and acting as volunteer 
in the successful attack on the redoubts on 
14 Oct. 1781, Tatham relinquished the mili¬ 
tary profession, and was admitted on24 March 
1784 to the bar of Virginia as an advocate. 
In 1786 he aided in the establishment of the 
settlement of Lamberton, near Fayetteville 
in North Carolina, In 1787 he was elected 
a member of the state legislature of North 
Carolina, and was soon after nominated lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel in the division of Fayette. In 
the following year he paid a visit to England; 
but, returning to America in 1789, he was 
employed in Virginia by the war office, to 
give them information regarding the aouth- 
weatern frontier. In this capacity ho was 
assigned apartments at the public expense, 
and had uninterrupted access to the archives 
of state. In 1796 he was despatched to 
Spain as American envoy to settle some 
disputes that had arisen on the frontiers of 
Florida; but, having roused the jealousy of 
the Sponish government by frequent visits 
to the Enghsh ambassador, John Stuart, 
fourth earl (afterwards marquis) of Bute, he 
was ordered to leave Spain. In consequence 
he landed in England on 16 Aug. 1796. In 
1801 he obtained the post of superintendent 
of the London Docks at Wnpping, where he 
took chuge of the office of works. Daring 
this period he published several books and 
contributed scientidc papers to the ' Monthly,’ 
‘Philosophical,’and ' Commercial’ magazines. 
In 1806 he returned to America in poor cir¬ 
cumstances, and received the post of military 
storekeeperatRiphmond oi-senol. He fell into 
intemperate habits, and committed suicide on 
22 Feb. 1819 by stepping in front of a cannon 
at the moment of its discharge. He was im- 
married. 

Tatham was the author of; 1.' A Memo¬ 
rial on the Civil and Military Government 
of the Tennessee Country.’ 2. ‘A History of 
the Western Country.’ 8. < An Analysis of 
the State of Virginia,’ PhUadelphia, 1790-1, 
4, 'Plan for Insulating the Metropolis by a 
Canal,’ London, 6, ‘Remarks on Inland 
Canals,’ Loudon, 1798, 4to. 6. 'Political 


Economy of Inland Navigation, 

1799, 4to. 7. ‘Essay on the cldtZs 
Commerce of Tobacco,’ London, 1800 8»o 

8. 'Advantages of Oxen for Tillaae’’ll 
don, 1801, 8vo. 9. 'National SimS 
London, 1801, 8vo, besides severs! Sm.ii l 
works. He edited ‘ Communications m 
Agriculture and Commerce of the UniftS 
States,’ London, 1800, 8vo. 

[Annuel Biography and Obituary, igto, m 
149-68; Gent. Mag. 1819, i. 376j A Oolleetionrf 
Sundry Casual Documents, by William Tatbm 
London, 1797, 8vo] E. lT' 


TATTAM, IIENRYj D.D. (1789-1868) 
Coptic scholar, was born m 1789. On 13 Anr! 
1822 he was presented to the rectory ofi,' 
Outhhert'e, Bedford, and on 12 Aug. 1881 to 
the rectory of GroatWoolstone, near Newport 
Pagnell; he held both these henefioeo till 
1849, when he wae prosonted by the ctom 
to the living of Stanford Rivers, Essex, On 
6 Feb. 1836 he was elected a fellow of tlie 
Royal Socioty, and on 12 March 1845 he was 
collated by Joseph Allen, hiehop of Ely, to 
the archdeaconry of Bedford, which he to- 
signed in 1800. lie wae also a chaplomin 
orainary to the queen. On 26 March 1816 
he received the honorary degree of LL.1), 
from Trinity College, Dublin. He also »• 
oeived the degree of D.D. from Gdttinraii, 
and that of doctor of philoeophy fromLeydni, 
He died at Stanford Rivers on 8 Jan. 18^ 
His principal works are: 1, ‘ Helps to 
Devotion,' London^ 

16ino. 2. ‘An Edition of the Gospels in 
Arabic and Coptic ’ [1829], 4tQ. 8. 'A 
Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian 
Language, as contained in the Coptic and 
Sahidic Dialects, with oheervations on tlis 
Baehmuric, together with alphabets and 
numerolB in the hieroglyphic and enchoiiil 
characterSj’ 3 parts, Loudon, 1880, 8to| 
2nd edit, improved, London, 1868, 8va, 4, 

' Lexicon .dEgyptiaco-Latlunm ex veteribas 
Liuppee .^gyptiocie Momimentis, et ei 
operibus La Orozii, Woidii, et alioium ... 
congestum,’ Oxford, 1836, 8vo. 6. 'Duo- 
decim Prophetorum Minorum Libroa m 
lingua . . . Coptica . . . Latiue edidit 
H. T.’ 1886, 8vo. 6. / A Defence of tbs 
Church of England agaiUet the attacks of a 
Roman Catholic priest,’London, 1843,^, 
7. The Ancient Coptic version of the Book 
of Job the Just, translated,’ 1846,8vo. 8. 'Tha 
New Testament in Coptic and Arabic,’ the 
former version being edited by Tattom, 1847. 

9. ‘The Apostolical Constitutions in Cop¬ 
tic, with an English translation,’ 1848, Sto 

10. ‘Ikophetffi majores, in diolocto Uhotib 
.(E gyptiacoe Memphitica sen Ooptioa. Ewdit 
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cum Tetsione Latina H. T.’ 1853, 8vo. 
11 . ‘ Memoir of the late John Camden Neild 
of Chelsea,’ privately printed, London [1862], 
8 vo. 

[Ciockford's Clerical Directory, 1868; Essex 
Coun^ Chronicle, 14 Jan. 1868, p. 6; G-ent. 
Jljg Eebrnary lS68,p. 268; Guaraian, 16 Jan. 
1868, p> 63, Memoir of Simuel Lee, LL.D, 
(1806), p. 103.] T. 0. 

TATTBKSALL, RICHARD (1724- 
1796), founder of' TattersaU’s,’ second son of 
Edmund Tattersall of Ridge and Hurstwood, 
Lancashire, by his wife, Ann Valley of Laund, 
-was horn in June1724 in the hamlet of Hurst¬ 
wood, with which place his family had long 
^en connected. Having heen educated at 
Burnley grammar school under Ellis Nutter, 
he left hu native place in 1746, in conse¬ 
quence, it is said, of his father having thwarted 
his ardent desire to join the jacobite rebels. 
YoungTattersaU, who had been distinguished 
from an early age by his love of horses, 
entered the service 01 Evelyn Fierrepont^ 
second duke of Kingston [mv.], and soon 
rose to be his stud-groom. Having put by 
a considerable sum of money, he purchased 
in 1766 from the Earl of Qrosvenor the 
ninety-nine years’ lease of some premiees at 
Hyde Park Corner (then an outlying part of 
the town, now forming Grosvenor Orescent), 
There he set up as a horse auctioneer. His 
straightforward honesty and businesslike pre¬ 
cision won him golden opinions. He soon 
numbered among his clients the chief mem¬ 
bers of the Jockey Club and the nobility, 
and he even procured horses for the king of 
France and the dauphin (his correspondence 
with M. de MSzibresj grand 6cuyer du roi, 
1770-84, is preserved m the French Archives, 
T. 133). In 1774 he sold the stud of his 
former patron, the Duke of Kingston, and 
had some difficulty in resisting the claims to 
the proceeds of the rapacious Elizabeth Ohud- 
leigh [q. v.] Earty m 1779 he bou^t the 
famous racer Highflyer from Lord Boling- 
broke for what was deemed the enormous 
price of 2,600/., being then described os 
'Richard Tattersall of the parish of St. 
George-in-the-Fields, liberty of Westminster, 
eenHeman.’ He now started a stud farm at 
Dawley in Middlesex, which, together with 
his reputation for integrity, became the cor¬ 
nerstone of his large fortune. About the 
same time he fitted up two rooms at Hyde 
Park Oomer for the use of the members of 
the Jockey Club; and these ‘subscription 
rooms ’ soon became a most important resort 
of the sporting world, and the centre whence 
aU betting upon the turf was regulated. 
An originm copy of the ' Rules,’ now in the 
counting-house at TattersoU’s, bears the date 


1780. Tattersall purchased the seat of New 
Bams, near Ely, known thenceforth as 
Highflyer Hall, where he regaled chosen 
spirits, such as the Prince of Wales (after¬ 
wards George IV), Charles Fox, and Wil¬ 
liam Windh^, with ‘ some of the best port 
in England.* The piince is said to have 
made Tattersall his almoner for the relief 
of certain decayed turfites, and in honour of 
his patron the auctioneer erected the cupola 
with a bust of the prince as a youth and an 
effigy of a fox, known to many generations 
as 'the palladium of TattersalTs.’ Upon 
him devolved the arrangements for the sole 
of the prince’s stud in July 1786 {Memoir) 
^ Hurstwood, Appendix). About 1788 
Tattersall became proprietor of the ‘Morning 
Post,* which, in spite of the clever verses of 
Peter Pindar (Dr, Wolcott) and the atten¬ 
tion paid to sporting matters, proved a losing 
venture, apart from the heavy damages 
(4,000/,) in which the paper was cast in Jmy 
1792 for an especially gross libel on Lady 
Elizabeth Lambert, The property was made 
over for a nominal sum in 1792 to Daniel 
Stuart [q. v,] 

'Old Tatt, as he was called in later days 
to distinguish him from younger members of 
the dynasty, died on 21 Feb. 1796, and was 
burieu in St. George’s, Hanover Square. His 
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pocket returned his handkerchief, with com¬ 
pliments.’ 

One of the two portraits of Richard 
Tattersall, by Thomas Beach fq- v.], is in 
the possession of the present head of the 
firm, and depicts a BoUd, benevolent, rather 
melancholy-looking man. The veteran’s 
hand rests on the' stud-book,’ and beneath is 
the legend' Highflyer not to be sold,’ alluding 
to the decree by which the grateful owner 
assured the euthanasia of the famous race¬ 
horse, A mezzotint was engraved by John 
Jones in 1787; a similar portrait, by Sic 
William Beechty, belongs to Mrs. Philpott. 

By his wife Oathariue, a granddaughter of 
James, twelfth baron Somerville, Tattersall 
had on only son (‘ Edmimd Ij’ 1768-1810), 
who succeeded him in the busmess and pro¬ 
prietorship of ‘ the Oorner.’ He was well 
^own in France, had many dealings with 
the noblesse, and practically foun&d the 
foreign business 01 the firm; he died on 
23 Jon, 1810, and was buried at Northolt, 
leaving by lus wife Elizabeth, born Wil- 
Bbin {d, 1843), three sons—Richard, Ed¬ 
mund, and George—and one daughter, Ri¬ 
chard Tattersall (1786-1869), ^own os 
<Old Dick’ to distinguish Mm ficom his son, 
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' young Mr. Bichord,’ succeeded to the com¬ 
mand) and also, it is said, to all his grand¬ 
father’s ahility in the rostrum. He consoli¬ 
dated the business not only by his tact and 
drmness, but also by his intimacies with all 
the leaders of sport in bis generation, both 
at home and abroad, and he was in ma^ 
respects the greatest of his dynasty. He 
was assisted in the business by the second 
brother (‘Edmund II,’ d, 1861). Bichard 
died at Dover on 22 July 1869 (a crayon 
portrait of him in the rostrum is in the 
office at Tattersall’s), and was succeeded by 
lUchard ‘ the younger ’ (1812-1870), under 
whose auspices, the old lease having expired 
in 1806, the buildings known as ‘ the Corner ’ 
were pulled down, and ‘Tattersall’s ’ removed 
to Khightsbridge Green (Albert Gale). 
George TattersaU (1792-1863), the youngest 
of the three sons of Edmund (I), started 
life 03 a farmer in Norfolk, but lost a good 
deal of money, and eventually moved to 
Dawley, where for some years he managed 
the Tattersalls’ stud-farm, though he was 
never a partner in the husiness. He married 
Eliza Beeve of Wighlon in Norfolk, and had 
issue a eon Edmund (‘ Edmund III,’ 1816- 
1808), who became head of the firm of Tatter¬ 
sall in 1870. The third Edmund, horn at 
Sculthorpe, Norfolk, on 9 Feb. 1810, was 
from 18& to 1806 an active participator in 
the business, and spared himself no pains to 
sustain the world-wide reputation of his 
firm. He died at Ooleherne Court, South 
Eensington, on 6 March 1808 {Horse and 
Hound, 12 March 1808; Times, 7 and 9 March 
1898); his eldest son, Edmund SomeryiUe 
Tattersall, became the director of the busi¬ 
ness. 

Geobob TA,TTBBBA.Ln (1817-1849), the 
artist, best known under the pseudonym of 
‘ Wildrake,’ the youMor son olTBiohard Tat- 
tersall the elder (1786-1869), by his wife, 
Mary Grace Bobson, was bom at Hyde Fork 
Comer on 13 June 1817. He early developed 
talent os a draughtsman, and compiled an 
illustrated guide-book to the lakes when 
only eighteen. He entered on architect and 
surveyor's office, and eventually set im for 
himself at 62 Pall Mall, opposite Marl¬ 
borough House. He built the extensive 
stables at Willesden, whither Messrs. Tat- 
tersall had removed their stud-farm from 
Dawley, and he also built largely for Ser¬ 
jeant Wrangham and other well-known 
sportsmen, embodying the results of his ex¬ 
perience in his work on ‘ Sporting Architec¬ 
ture.’ In 1836 he visited America, and exe¬ 
cuted a portfolio of sketches in watercolours 
or sema, now in the possession of his sister, 
Mrs, Fhilpott. Some of these sketches (par- 



Cladogan Place, London, in 1849. Hsn^ 
ried, in 1837, Helen Pritchard, and had 
issue, 


George Tattersall’s small handbook of 
‘ The Lakes of England ’ (London, 1886 870 I 
was illustroted by forty-three benutifid out 
line drawings by the author, ‘ etched oa 
steel ’ ^ Wi F. Topham. He publiahed k 
1841 ‘Sporting Architecture’ (Eondon, 4 to) 
with plates and designs of grand-stands' 
stables, and kennels; and in the same veu 
under the pseudonym ‘ Wildrake,’ he edited 
‘ Cracks of the Day ’ (London, 8to), a set of 
plates, with descriptive letterpress, of sixty- 
five racehorses from Beoovery (1880), tha 
model for "l^att’s equestrian statue of Wei- 
Ungton, to OruoiBx, who won the Gala in 
1840. An enlarged edition, with seventa. 
five engravings, oppoared in 1844 as ‘Wifi, 
rake’s Picture Cfallory of English kace. 
horses,’ and a similar ‘ Pictorial Galleiy’ vaa 
issued posthumous^ in 1850. In 1843, in 
conjunction with Henry Aiken [q.v.], he 
illuetrated the well-ltnown ‘Hunmgke- 
miniscences’ of Nimrod (i.e. Charles James 
Apperlw). Both this volume and ‘ Crni^ 
of the Day’ ore greatly prized, when in s 
good stale, on aooonnt of the steel en¬ 
gravings, which ronk with Browne and 
Leech’s illustrations to the sporting novels 
of Surtees. Scarcely inferior are some of 
the plates in the 'Now Sporting Almanack,' 
which ‘ Wildrake ’ edited for 1844 andl84S. 
‘Wildrake’ also oontributod some excellent 
illuBtratLone to ‘ The Book of Sports ’ (Loit 
don, 1848, 4to). In addition to his pictorial 
work he was eu active journnliet, editing the 
‘ Sporting Magazine ’ during 1844 and 184S, 
and being a largo contributor and, for a short 
time, editor of the ‘ Era.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1795 i. 348, 1864 i. 110,18S9 
ii. SIS; Morning Post, 23 Fob, 1795; Hemoiia 
of Huistwood, 1880; Life of Ool. Oeor^ 
Bangor, 1801, ii. 144; Croston's Lancashire, hi 
889; Baily’s Mag. 1 Jan. 1888; Sala's Twice 
round tlie Clock, 4 p.m.; Knight’s London, n. 
868; Tliornbiiiy’s Old and New London,_vi,317; 
Wheatley and Cunningham's London, iii. 347; 
Fox-Bourne's Hist, of Newspapers, i. 221; 
Caraphell's Lives of Chief Justices, iii. 51;^ 
the Year Bound, May 1876, June 1886; Cas¬ 
ing’s Fseudon. Literature; Lennox’s Celebrities 
(2nd ser.); private information.] T. S. 

TATTEESALL, WILLIAM dbOHAB 
(1762-1829), editor of psalmodies, bomm 
1762, was seoond son of James 'rattennll 
(d!. 1784), by his first wife, Dorothy, daugMet 
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of Willittm do Chair, rector of Risin^on, 
Gloucestershire. James -was successively 
lector of Blatchington, Sussex (1742-6), of 
Charing, Kent (1746-65), curate of Egerton 
in the same county (1749-66), and rector 
of Streatham, Surrey (1766), as well as of St. 
Paul’s, Co vent Garden, until his death in 1784. 

Wflliam was admitted in 1766 to West¬ 
minster school, where, as an actor in Terence's 
play, his performance of Phormio elicited 
Gamok’s praise. He became a king's scholar, 
was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 
June 1770, graduated B.A. in 1774, hT.A. 
in 1777, and was presented by his college in 
1778 to the rectory of Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire. The same year his father 
^sented him to the sinecure rectory of 
westhoume, Sussex, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He officiated as chap¬ 
lain to Sir Francis Buller [q. t.I and in 1808 
was appointed chaplain to theuing. 

After altering some of the metrical Psalms 
by James Merrick [q.v.] for the use of his 
own congregation, he published, with a 
valuable mbliographical and historical pre¬ 
face, ‘ A Version or Paraphrase of the Psalms 
by J. Merrick, adapted to the Purposes of Pe- 
TOtion'(1789, 12mo). This received such 
encouragement from George Horne [q. v.l, 
biAop of Norwich, Richard Beadon [q. v.J, 
bishop of Gloucester, and others, that Tat- 
tersaU divided the Psalms into stanzas 
and repuhliBhed the work (1797, 4to; 1801, 
12mo; 1804,12mo; 1832,12mo). He then 
issued the first portion of an ‘Improved 
Psalmo^ ’ (^London, 1794^ oblong 4to j re¬ 
printed London, 1802). This contained tunes 
adapted from Handel and the old masters, 
as well as many new ones contributed by 
leading composers and organists of the day. 

Tattersalldiedat Westhourne on 26 Marw 
1829. By his wife Mary (d. 1862), eldest 
daughter of George Ward of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, he left three sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, James, physician to the 
Surrey dispensuiy, died on 8 May 1865. 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon. both series; Vrelch’s 
Alumni Westmou. pp. 383, 391-2, 440, 449, 
462, 649; Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 88; liichols's 
lit. lUuBtr.T. 858, viii.651; Allibone's Biot, of 
Sngl. Lit.; Manning and Bray's Survey of Sur- 
jej. li. 287, 248, 260, iii. 296; Sasted's Hist, 
of Kent, iii. 220,223; Lallaws/s Sussex, i. 105; 
Hunk’s Coll, of Pbys. 117; Bouss's Beg. of 
Living Authors, ii. 374; Lit, Mem. of Living 
Authors, ii, 297; HoUand’s Psalmists of Groat 
Brit. i. 171 , ii. 34, 114, 161, 210; Addit.MS. 
6897, f. 839,] O.E.S. 

TATWIN, TATUINI, or TAHWINHS 
(d.734), aichhishop of Canterbury, a Mercian 
and pnest of a monastery called Briudun or 


Bredon in Worcestershire, was elected suc¬ 
cessor of Archbishop Brihtwald [q.v.], who 
died in January 731, and was consecrated 
by four English bishops at Canterbury on 
10 June of that year. It is probable that 
be owed bis elevation to tbe commanding 
influence of Etbelbald or ./Etbelbald (d. 767) 
V.], king of the Mercians, whose cousin 
EanuJi was tbe founder of Bredon. Tatwin is 
said to have been on terms of affection with 
Albinus (d. 733), abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, and to have given bis benedic¬ 
tion to bis successor, Nothbsld (Eluuah, 
pp. 300, 302), After receiving bis pall from 
the pope be consecrated two biwops for 
the dioceses of Lindsey and Selaey in 
783 (Stm, Duiteui. Sistoria Megtm). A 
letter produced in 1072 to establish tbe 
supremacy of Canterbury over York, which 
purports to have been sent by Gregory HI to 
tbe English bishops, recommending Tatwin 
to them, asserts that Tatwin went to Rome 
to fetch the pall (Gesta Fontifimm, pp. 66- 
57). This would have been an innovation; 
but as tbe grant of authority over all tbe 
bishops of England, which is tbe special 
subject of tbe letter, is contradictory to tbe 
policy of the pope, who shortly afterwards 
granted the pall to Egbert or Ecgherht (d. 
766) [q, v.J of York, the letter must be held 
to he spurious {Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 
66,311-13). Tatwin diedonSO Julv734 (Snt. 
Pnis'ELU. u.s.; Oont, Bteda-, Elmham’s date, 
SI July 736, p. 311, is a mistake), and was 
buried in St. Augustine’s. Bis body, with 
those of other archbishops and saints, was 
translated in 1091, His epitaph in preserved 
(Eluhau, u.s.) He bore a high character 
both for religion and prudence, and was well 
versed in sacred learning {Historia Bcclesi- 
astica, v. 23). Goscelin v.] is said to have 
written an account of mirados wrought by 
him {Oesta Font^um, p. 7). A charter 
panted in733byRthelbert of Kent to an abbot 
Dun, possibly tbe same as Dunno, consecrated 
bishop of Rochester in 741, is attested by 
Tatwin (Codex Diplomatiinta, No. 77). Forty 
enigmas, written in Latin hexameters, are 
attributed to him; they are in one complete 
scries, tbe first and lost letters of the first 
line of each forming a double acrostic. They 
are extant in Brit. Mus. MS. Reg. 12, C. xxiii. 
r. 131 seq., and in a manuscript in the public 
library, Cambridge, and have been printed 
by GUes in ‘Anecdola Beed»,’ pp, 26-84, 
and by Wright in ‘Anglo-Norman Poets’ 
(Rolls Ser.), li. App. 1. Other poems not 
now known to be extant are ascribed to him 
by Bale. 

[Bede's Hist. Eccl. ed.Blummer, Sym.Bunelm., 
Bimham, Will, of Malmesbury’s Geata Pontiff, 
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(all Bolls Ser.); Kemble’s Codex Dipl. (Engl. 
Hist. Soe.) j G-oscelin’s Hist. Trans. S. Augiistim 
(Migne’s Patrol. Lat. cW); Hoddan and Stnbbs a 
Bccl! Documents; Hook’s Arohbishops of Can¬ 
terbury, i. 194 soq.; Diet. Christian Biogr. art. 
‘Tatnin,’ by Bishop Stubbs ] W. H. 

TAHBMAN, MATTHEW (d. 1690 f) 
city post, aaoms to have been a keen obaeryer 
of pnity politica during the troublous period 
of the popish, plot, and made his first_ aOTeor- 
anoe as a rhymester with ‘ An Heroic Poem 


Taubman was much inferior to his pj, 
decessor, Thomas Jordan, and was ptobablj 
the least and the dullest of all tha city 
laureates. 

The poetaster’s son, NiLiniSAm Taomu 
(d. 1720P), appears to have taken orders and 
to have served as chaplain in the navy. Ha 
accompanied the British smiadron to th 
Mediterranean in 1708-9, and publisW m 
1710 ‘Memoirs of the Pleets in thsMedi- 


J.| J.V/ J.I*WA**W**l.f V* VMW — *»wvu m the Medi> 

...- - terranean, wherein an account is given of 

to his Royal Highness the Duke of York on the reduction of SMdmia, Mmoroa ... to 
his return from Scotland. With some choice whichis annexed a OursoryViewof Naples' 
Songs and Medleyes on the Times (London, 

1682, folio), with the musical notes of inost 
of the songs. The duke is apostro^ised 
affectionatmy as ‘ Old Jemny’ and ‘Royal 
Jemmy.’ A similar vein of mmiliar loyally 
marks his second volume celled ‘Loyal 
Poems and Satyrs upon the Times since tha 
beginning of the Salamanca Plot, written 
hy aevoral hands collaoted by M. Taubman ’ 

(London, 1686, 8 vo). 'The songs in this 
medlsy are direetsd chiefly against plot 
fabricators, * whigs and trimmers.’ 

Tautoan auoceeded Thomas Jordan [q. y.J 
as laureate of the lord mayor's show in 
1666, when he produced ‘ London’s Annual 
Triumpli* (lord mayor, Sir H. Jeffreys), and 
received a fee of 101 . for his lucubration 
(London, 4toj Bodleian and Q-uildhall 
libraries). Next year his ‘ London’s Yearly 
Jubilee ’^graced the inauguration of Sir John 
Peake (London, 1086, 4tO} Brit. Mus. 5 
Guildhall Library). His ‘London’s Tri¬ 
umph, or tbs Golosmitba Jubilee,’ ushered 
in & John Shorter of that company (Lon¬ 
don, 1687,4to; Brit. Mus.; Bodleian,a^ 

Guildhall). On this occasion James 11 


VA U.L1.UU(MA,« V** WWW—--- 

dined with the lord mayor, accompanied by 
Prince George of Denmark and other dis¬ 
tinguished parsonages, including the pope’s 
nuncio. Tauhmannad some specially obse¬ 
quious verses for the occoeion, pronouncing 
file loss of tbs city’s charter to be more than 
compensated by the king's indulgence. 
‘London's Anniversary Pestival,’ for the 
mayoralty of Sir John Chapman, embodied 
the bard’s gratitude ‘to the son of the mortyr, 
who reatord us the charter ’ (London, 1688, 
4to i Bodleian and Brit. Mus.) _ Next year, 
with a versatility worthy of his successor, 
W.nrana.b Settle, Taubmun adaptedhis eulogies 
to the ears of the new sovereigns in ‘Lon¬ 
don’s Great Jubilee’ (London, 1689, 4to| 
Brit, Mus. and GuildhaU). This pageant 
was revived on 9 Nov. 1761, and it was re¬ 
printed in ‘ Somers Tracts ’ (1/61, iii.) Taub- 
mon probably died in 1690, in which yeor 
there is no trace of the usual festivity. In 
1691 the pageant was the work of Settle, 


(London, 8 vo; 2nd od. 1714). He dam., 
this as the only ‘modern account’ ofthj 
south of Italy in English. In 1710 Tantaa 
was appointed chaplain to the English factoiy 
at Leghorn, and on 14 Nov. in this yestk 
obtained the degree of M.A. by decree W 
Pembroke College, Oxford. At the instsiics 
of the inquisition various difBouUies weie 
put in the way of the appointment at leg. 
horn by the Grand Duke of Tuscan, audit 
was not until October 1711 that Taulmua 
was enabled to proceed to Italy on a ive 
years’ term of service (see Lanadotm MSS. 
927 IT. 129-47, and 1038 f. 76). _ Taubmaa 
was the second chaplain to hold this jealaiisly 
regarded post. lie suooooded the worthy 
Basil Kennett [q. v.], and he published 1 
funeral sermon upon his dentu (London, 
1716, 8 vo). Taubman, who also printed s 
volume or very inferior verse called‘Yittne 
in Distress’ (London, 1700, 4to) and sonn 
minor tracts of no interest, died about 1720. 

[Nichols’s London PiigeanU; Eairholt’s Lord 
Mayors’ Pageants, 1818, p. 100; Brydges'e 
CoiiBura, vli. 128, and fioetituta, it. 17!; 
Hunter's Chorus Vatum (Add. MS. 24488,1 
21); Notes and Queries, 2na ser. v, 66; Loadon 
Gasette, 1 Nov. 1688; Malcolm’s Londiniam 
Eedivivum, ii. 46-7; Hone’s Every-day BoaU 
871: Poster’s Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714; Aadw- 
son’s Colonial Churoh, 1866, iii. 86-8; Haditt's 
Collootions nndNotos, 2ndser.; QuildhallLibiary 
Cat.: Bodleian Library Cat.; Brit. Mus. Oat] 

T.8, 

TAUNTON, Loud. [See LabouohbiHj 
nHHHX, 1798-1869.] 

TAUNTON. JOHN (1769-1891), sinv 
geon, son of Cluarles Taunton, was hom et 
Pye Mill in Paxford, a hamlet of Bloom 
in Worcestershire. lie was haptisw <» 
21 May 1769 in the parish churoh of Omp- 
ping ( 5 ompden, and was brought up mo 
farmer: but a study of anatomy drewbm 
to London. He knew nobody there, and, 
asking at a shop in Holbom for the moat re¬ 
puted surgeon and best anatomical iustwe- 
tor, was direotsd to Dr. Marshall of 
Inn. He immediately waited uponhhBj W 
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did not attend his classes, and he erentuallf 
became a pupd pf Henry Oline h-vO at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. This was about 1798. In 
1801 Taunton, was appointed demonstrator 
of anatomy at Guy’s Hospital, in temporary 
charge during the illness of John Ouuning- 
bam Saunders [q. v.], and he subsequently 
became principal lecturer at the London 
Anatomictd Society, He was surgeon to the 
city dispensary in 1801, at a time when the 
charity was almost bannupt; but under his 
able guidance it soon became a flourishing 
establishment. His position as surgeon to 
the city dispensary led him to treat large 
numbers of poor weavers in Spitalflelds who 
suffered from prolapsus ani, hernia, and other 
diseases incident to their occupation, for the 
cure of which expensive mechanical appli¬ 
ances were required. This led to the esta¬ 
blishment of the City of London Truss Society 
in 1807, when Taunton, with the assistance 
of a young bell-hanoer, began to manufac- 
facture trusses for distribution among the 
oor of the neighbourhood. The institution 
as grown untu three surgeons are now em¬ 
ployed and upwards of ten thousand patients 
ore annually relieved. Taunton became at¬ 
tached to the Finsbury dispensary as its 
surgeon about the beginning of the century, 
and reformed its whole constitution. He also 
took an active part at the hledical Society of 
Loudon, which he nearly wrecked in 1812 
by proposing os secretary, and carrying; 
against all opposition, Thomas Joseph Petti¬ 
grew [q.v.], a former apprentice, then newly 
admitted a member of tne College of Surgeons, 
instead of Dr. Birkbeck, whose position as a 
senior member of the profession should here 
secured him from such a contest. Taunton 
had a very large dispensary practice of a kind 
which is now extinct. It was hie duty to visit 
the sick poor at their own homc^ which were 
distributed over large areas. He performed 
this duty most oonsoieutiously, yet he found 
time to carry out mnumerable post-mortem 
examinations and made many pathological 
preparations. He also established a private 
school, at which he sought to supplement 
the very defleient training then given to the 
medical students at the variona hospitals in 
London. He died at his house in Hatton 
Garden on Monday morning, 6 March 1821, 
leaving a widow and three sons. 

There is an unshed three-quarter length 
portrait in oils of John Taunton in thesecra* 
tt^’a office at the Truss Society's rooms in 
Finsbury Square, HG. 

[Obituary notice in the Londotl Medical Be- 
posltory, 1821, xv, 844; Life of T. J. Pettigrew 
m the Medical Portrait Gallery, iv. 4; informa- 
Ition kindly contributed by John Langtou, esq-. 


surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital gnd to 
the Truss Society, by W. K. Taunton, eM., and 
by the Her. Thomas Carrington, M.A., near of 
Chipping Oampden.] D’A. P. 

TAHMTOH, SiE WILLIAM ELIAS 
Q77S-1836), justice of king's bench, born at 
O-vford in 1773, was eldest son of Sir William 
Elias Taunton, town clerk of Oxford and clerk 
of the peace for the county, by Frances, 
daughter of Stephen Grrosvenor, su^treasurer 
of (mrist Church, Oxford He was admitted 
king’s scholar at Westminster school on 
16 Jan. 1785, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, whence he matriculated 
12 June 1789, graduating B.A. 1793, and 
M.A. 1798. In 179S he gained the chan¬ 
cellor’s prize for the English essay, and next 
year was admitted student of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was called to the bar in Easter term 
1709 at Lincoln’s Inn, and joined j;he Oxford 
circuit. In 1801 he became a commissioner 
of bankrupts, and in 1806 succeeded Charles 
Abbot (afterwards Lord Colchester) [q.v.] os 
recorder of Oxford. He was createa king’s 
counsel in 1821, and was elected a henoW 
of his inn in 1822. On 12 Nov. 1830 he was 
appointed a justice of the king’s bench, and 
was knighted five days later. Taunton soon 
in his career acquired the roputation of a 
black-letter lawyer (Foss, Judges, ii. 96); as 
an advocate he was a somewhat dull and 
slowspeakerwho, however, ‘made.the mono¬ 
tony of his voice impressive and used his 
sluggishnesB as a power ’ (Xaw Mag. 1836, 
p. 168); as a mdge he was appointed too 
late in life to leave much mark. He died 
somewhat suddenly in his house in Russell 
S^are 11 Jan. 1836, 

Taunton married, 10 Oct. 1814, Maria, 
youngest daughter of Henry William Atkin¬ 
son, provost 01 the Compaiy of Moneyers, by 
whom he left two sons and four daughters. 

He wrote ‘Remarks upon the Conduct of 
the Respective Governments of France and 
Great Britain in the late Negotiation for 
Peace’ (1797), and assisted in pr^aring the 
edition of ‘Statutes of the Realm'published 
by the record commission between 1810 and 
1823. 

[Barker and Stenning’s Westminstot School 
Begister j Foster’s Alumni Qxon. 1716-1886; 
Gent. Mag, 1836, ii. 481; Times, 13 and 16 Jan, 
1836.] W. 0-B. 

TAUTPHCBHS, BASoirasa vos, origi¬ 
nally JnuiuA MomsouEBX (1807-1893), 
novelist, bom on 23 Oct. 1807 at Seaview, 
CO. Donegal, was the daughter of James 
Montgomery of Seaview by ms wife, Jemima 
(daughter of James Glasgow of Aughaden- 
vam, CO, Leitrim), and niece of Sit Henry 
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Gonyngliam. Montgomery, first baronet. Sbe 
-was married on 29 Jan. 1838 to Cajetan 
Josef Fiiedrioh, baron von Tautpboeua of 
Marquartstein (1806-1886), cbamberlain to 
the fling of Bavaria, and the remainder of 
her bfe ivas principally spent in Bavaria, 
•where she was equally at home in court 
circles and, as her works evince, with the 
peasantry and the middle classes. Baron 
von Tautphoeus died on 14 K'ov. 1886, a few 
days after his only son, Budolf Edgeworth 
Josef (J. 20 Nov. 18S8-<f. 1 Nov. 1886), who 
had risen to be Bavarian minister at the Qui- 
rinal. The baroness died on 12 Nov. 1893. 

Baroness von Tautphoeus is one of the most 
distinguished members of a hiahly interesting 
group of writers of fiction—the Englishmen 
mid Englishwomen who, becoming residents 
in foreign countries, have devoted their 
talents to the illustration of foreign manners, 
and have shown themselves entirely at home 
when abroad. There is no novel in the 
language in which the epithet ‘ charming ’ 
could be applied with more strict propriety 
than to her first work, ‘ The Initials’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1860, 3 vols. 12mo; 6th ed. 1863, 8vo), 
with its admirably contrasted pair of Ger¬ 
man sisters, the almost perfect yet most 
natural and human character of Ilildegarde, 
the skilful suspense and the happy ddnoue- 
merit. ‘ Quits ’ (London, 1867, 3 vols. 8vo; 
4th ed. 1864; in German, Leipzig, 1863) is 
equally bright, clever, and true to nature, 
but the plot lacks unity, and none of the 
characters inspire so deep an interest as the 
Hildegardeofitspredeceesor. ‘Oyrllla’(1863, 
1864, and in German, Leipzig, 1864, 8vo) is 
a romance of an entirely diubront class, being 
founded upon the criminal trial of Assessor 
Zalin, the details of which ore accurately 
followed. It is consequently entirely true 
to hfe, and the objection raised against the 
catastrophe as too melodramatic falls to the 
nound. The baroness's last novel,' At Odds ’ 
(1863), is also brilliant and interesting, but 
does not quite attain the charm of ‘The 
Initials ’ or the tragic pathos of ‘ Cyrilla.’ 

[Times, 17 Nov. 1603 ; Athensaum, 1808, it. 
736; Foster’s Baronetage; Gotliaiaohes 0ensa- 
logisches Taschenbuch der freibsrrlichon Hiiussr, 
1880, pp. 884-6.] E. 0. 

TAVEENER, JOHN (jf. 1630), musi¬ 
cian, was presumably identical with ‘ Ta¬ 
verner of Boston, the good musician,’ who 
(according to John Eoxe, himself of Boston) 
was called by Wolsey to Oxford about 1626 
to become master of the choristers at the 
newly founded Oordinal Oollege,now Christ 
Church, Taverner, by Wolsey’s statutes, 
received 101, a year stipend, four yards of 
doth at 3s, 4<1, for livery, and Is, 8<1. a week 
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for his commons, in all 161. a year, a 
sum than was allotted to any officer of the 
college except the dean and subdean, 'Wmj 
{Athena Onon, i. 94) calls Taverner V 
ganist of Cardinal Collie;’ the dutch 
manuscript (quoted in Fosimi’s ^ hnaj 
Oxon.) calls him canon of the college ts 
well as organist. Taverner, indeed, acted aa 
organist, as appears from Anthony Dalabei's 
account in Eoxe, but this was not ha 
official position. Wolsey’s statutes make ue 
mention of an organist, for which no special 
appointment was then customary, even b 
the chapel royal. When, very early in the 
history of the college. Clerk, Frith, and 
others of the new society wore perseented fw 
heresy, Taverner was implicated, ‘ being ac- 
oused and suspected of hiding Clerk’s Docks 
under the boards in his school, yet the cat. 
dinal, for his music, excused him, saying that 
he was hut a musician, and so he escaped.' 
In a note Foxe odds: ‘ This Taverner re¬ 
pented him very much that he had made 
songs to popish ditties in the time of his 
blindness.’ In the aooounUbook for the 
college’s fifth year a payment lo Taverner 
of 6/. for the second ‘ terminus ’ is recorded, 
Nothing further of Tavernor is defiiiMy 
known, Dut John Ward {Mves of the Qm- 
ham Professors, p, 210) asserts that s 
manuscript, then (1740) in possession of Dr. 
Pepusch, stated that Taverner rotuenedte 
Boston, where he died and was buried, 
Foxe’s use of the past tense suggests that 
when he wrote (o. 1600) Toverner •urea 
already dead. There is nothing by Tsveraet 
in the services, anthems, and psalter pub 
lished by John Day from 1600 to 1666, Hia 
name, however, was hold in high repute ell 
through the century, and his compositions 
continued in use. John Case mentions kirn 
among the musicians whom the Engbah 
‘magnis pnerniis afifecerunt; ’ Meres counts 
him among England’s 'excellente musitians;’ 
and Thomas Morley (1697) places him -171111 
those ‘ famous Englishmen who have been 
nothing inferior to the best composers on the 
continent.’ Fuller {Church Hist, vol, v. sect. 
1 ) has inaccurately called him Biclistd 
Taverner, a mistake which has caused some 
confusion with Richard Taverner [q. v.] 

To the song-hook which Wynkyn de 
Worde published in 1630, Taverner con¬ 
tributed three pieces; ‘The bella’ (&ii> 
voiced), ' My horte my minde,’ and ‘Love 
wyll I ’ (for three voices), 'The only othtf 
pieces of Taverner’s in print are the speci- 
mens given in the histories of Hawkins and 
Bumoy, reprinted in Miohaells’s translation 
of Bushy’s history, Leipzig, 1822. 

In almost all the manuscripts of vocal 
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music -written from Henry VIII’b reign to 
the end of the sixteenth century, Taverner’s 
TTorhs are-well represented. No instrumental 
music by him is known. The earliest known 
appearance of Taverner's name, probably soon 
after 1620, is in the set of part-books one of 
which is preserved in the Cambridge Uni- 
Tersity Library, and another at St. John's 
College; here there are only two motets, 
<Ave Dei Fatris dlia,’ and. ‘Gaude pluri- 
mum.’ The latter is found in another part- 
book of about the same date at the Britieh 
Museum (^Addit. MS, 341911. The collec¬ 
tion of masses formed by William Forrest 
[q.T.] in 1630 (bequeathed by Dr. fleyther 
to the music school, Oxford) begins with 
Taverner’s mass on the plain-song ‘ Gloria 
tibi Trinitas; ’ and at a later period his 
masses on ‘ Corona spinea ’ and ‘ O ISDchael ’ 
were added. The part-books at Feterhouse, 
Cambridge, contain a magnificat of his, with 
nine motets and three masses, headed ‘ Ta¬ 
verner,’ ‘ Mater Christi,’ and ' Small Devo¬ 
tion.’ Dr. Jebb (JEccleaiologist, August 1869, 
p, 166) states that two of these works are 
arrangements of others, and intended for the 
Anglican service. A specially interesting 
wow of Taverner's is his moss on a secular 
song,’Western -wynde, why dost thou blow P’ 
[see Shhtoehd, John,/. 1660; Tra, Ohhis- 
joskiib] in Additional MSS. 17802-6, a most 
valuable eet of part-books, written about the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign, also containing 
four alleluias and other works by Taverner. 
The moss on ‘Western wynde’ is also in Tho¬ 
mas Sadler’s part-hooks (Bodleian Library, 
MS. Mus. e. 1-6), dated 1686, -with three 
motets. There are seventeen motets by Ta¬ 
verner in the library of Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford. In Additional MS. 4900 are an alle¬ 
luia and In nomine arranged for solo voice 
-with lute accompaniment; the In nomine 
is also found scored for four voices in Addi¬ 
tional MS. 80613 [see MuuiJiraK, Thokab], 
and is arranged for five voices in Additional 
MS. 81890. At the Boyal College of Music 
(see Cat. of the Library of the Sacred Har- 
mme Society, No. 1787) ore sixteen motets 
and part of a mass; many of these pieces, 
with movements from the mass ' Gloria tibi 
Trinitas,’ are in Additional MS. 29246, 
arranged for the lute, in tahlatuie. The 
latest manuscript containing Taverner's 
works is prohablya choir-book -written Iw 
John Baldwin of Windsor in and after 1600, 
and now in the library at Buckingham 
Palace; it contains the In nomine (here 
for four voices), movements from a mass, and 
motets, in aU roiuteen pieces, one of which 
is a song for two voices, ‘In women no sea¬ 
son is rest or patience.' Four of the motets 


are in two sections, one of which is by 
another composer—^Wodde, Parsons, Tye, or 
Shepherd; and some others are exactly simi¬ 
lar in style and construction, though ascribed 
to Taverner only. One of the latter, ‘O 
splendor glorias,' was pubhshed by HawLins 
^m this manuscript; it also occurs in the 
part-books at Christ Churcb, where it is said 
to be partly by Tye. It was copied in 
score by Henry Needier (Addit. MS. 6059) 
from the Christ Church books. The motets 
‘ Gaude plurimum,’ and 'Ave Dei Fatris fiUa ’ 
be found in almost all these collections. 

Burney printed Taverner’s motet on a 
plain-song, ‘ Dum transisset Sahhatum,’ from 
the Christ Church part-books (it is also in 
Addit. MS, 81300); and the ‘Qui tollis* 
from the mass ' 0 Michael,’ a masterly canon. 
Ports of the mass ‘ Gloria tibi Tkimtas ’ are 
scored in Burney’s ‘E.xtracts’ (Additional 
MS. 10687). The canonic‘ Qui tollis’and 
the motet printed by Hawkins are favour¬ 
ably noticed in Ambros’s ‘Geschichte der 
Mneik ’ (ed. Kade, iu. 457). Taverner must 
be counted as the last of the English pre- 
lleformation composers; he apparently had 
no share in the development or instrumental 
music, to which his contemporary EeMord 
contributed largely; and his vocal music has 
not remained on the repertory of our choirs 
like that of his immediate successors Tye 
and T^is. He has left, however, the earliest 
kno-wn specimen of an In nomine, a form so 
gyeatly in favour during the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

[Statutes and Account-book of Cardinal Col¬ 
lie, new Treasury of Becoipt of Exchequer, 
Mjscellaneous Books, 102, 104, in the Public 
Becord Office; Foxe’e Actes and Honumonts of 
the Oburch, Bel. Tract Society's edit. vol. v. pp. 
5, 423,428; Caee’e Apologia Musicea, Oxford, 
1688, p. 43, Morley’s Intc^uctiou to Fracticall 
Musicke, 1697^. 161; Meres’s Palladia Tamia, 
1696, f. 286, Hawkins's Hist, of Music, c, 76; 
Burney’s Histow, ii. 656-60; Cat. of Manu¬ 
scripts in the Cambridge University Library, 
V. 689; Weale's Dosiriptive Cat. of the Histori¬ 
cal Music Loan Exhibition of 1885, pp. 152-7; 
manuscripts and other authorities quoted above.) 

H D. 

TAVBENEE, EIOHAED (1606 P-1676), 
religious reformer and author, horn, it is said, 
in 1605 at Btisley, Norfolk, was the eldest 
son of John Taverner of North Elmham, by 
his first wife; Alice, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Silvester of the same place. The 
father died in 1646, when he is improbably 
said to have been eighty-eight years old. 
His three other sons by bis first wire founded 
numerous fittnilies; Roger at ITpminster, 
Essex, Robert at ‘Arnoys,’ Essex, and Sil« 
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vaster at Marston, Bedfordshire ( Visitationa 
itfNoi^oOc, Oafordahire, Be^ords7dre, HerU 
fordakire, and Essex, Harleian Soc. passim). 

Roobb TATBKsrnB (rf. 1682) was educated 
at CambridKe, hut did not graduate, and 
about 1640 became surveyor-general of the 
king’s woods south of the Trent. In 1664 
he sat in parliament for Launceston. He 
died in 1682, and was hurled at Upminster, 
Essex. Two works h^ him on the scarcity 
of provisions, written in 1660 and 1662, are 
extant in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
MS. 370 (Nasmyth, Cat, M88.\ Mobant, 
Essex, i. 173; Coopde, AtTienee, i. 461). Ilis 
son John (d. 1606) was also surveyor of 
woods and Wests (seo many letters by him 
on forestry in Lansdowne M88,) 

Bichord is said to have been educated at 
Benet or Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
but to have migrated, on Wolsey’s visitotion, 
to Cardinal College, Oxford, where his career 
is always confused with that of John Ta¬ 
verner [q. V.], perhaps a distant relative. 
Richard graduated B.A. at Oxford on 21 June 
1627 (^O^^ord Umv, Eeg. i. 147). He then 
returned to Cambridge, entering Gonville 
Hall, and being incorporated B.A. in 1529. 
In the following year be commenced M.A.; 
he made a living by teaching at Cambridge, 
but was induced % friends to leave it and 
became a student abroad (Taverner to Crom¬ 
well in Letters and Papers, v. 176^. The 
friend who supported him, perhaps Wolsey, 
died, and Taverner returned to England 
before 1632 in a destitute state. In that 
year he appealed for help to Cromwell, to 
whom ho was unknown, not daring, as he 
said, to ask for the king's liberality without 
first communicating with Cromwell (ib.) 
Ckomwell induced Duke of Norfolk to 
promise him a small peitsiou, and in 1688 
Taverner was described os ‘ last year master 
of Greek in Cambridge, and now Cromwell’s 
client ’ (»6. v. 1768, vi. 761). Ho also entered 
as a student at the Inner Temple, and, pro¬ 
bably with a view to Oromwetfs service, 
devoted himself to a study of law. In 1530 
Cromwell secured his appointment os clerk 
of the privy seal, and in August 1637 he was 
enabled to marry (ib, xii., 9 Aug. 1637). 

Meanwhile iWerner, under OromweE’s 
directiou, was actively engaged in producing 
works designed to encourage the roTormalion 
in England, His first book was ‘ The Con¬ 
fession of the fayth of the Germaynes exhi¬ 
bited to the moat victorionsEmperourOharles 
the V in the council or assemble holden at 
Augusta [Augsburg] the yere of our Lord 
1630,’ London, 1636, 8vo, with dedication to 
Cromwell. Two years later followed ‘The 
Garden of Wysedome conteyning pleasaunt 


flourea, that is to s^e, propre 
saymges of Princes, Philosopheta, anf’2 
sortes of men. Drawen forth of soodsnitZ 
by Ryoharde Tauerner.’ No copy of th? 
edition, which was issued probably in ] 



of 'Wysedome. . London, 1639. h, 
year oppeared Toverner’s Enghsh vetsinnS 

theBibfo. It was entitled‘iLmosB 

Byble which is the Holy Scripture comS 
ing the olde and new Testament 
into English and newly recognised viii, 
great diligence after moost faythful exes, 
plara by Ryoharde Taverner,’ London, ISB 
fol. John Byddellfor Thomas BartHet(«)’ 
Thirteen extant copiee of this edition is 
enumerated by Cotton (Editions ^thshs- 
lisb Bible, 1862, pp. 16-16; one was soMfe 
Messrs. Sotheby on 20 Aug. 1867 for ^ 
see Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 179),uj 
two quarto editions are said to have been 
issued in the same year, one by Byd^ig 
the other by Nioolaon j a oo^ of one edition 
is mentioned by Dibdin^ and a copyoftlo 
other by Lewis, but neither is now knnim 
to be extant (Oottost, p. 16; of. Ohbbk). 
niDB Ahdubsoh, Annals qftbe EngM M, 
1846, ii. 80-2). Taverner’s Bible was wllj 
a revised edition of Matthew’s, in wbiobtle 
latter’s marginal notes were largely ini!oi]». 
rated, with othere added by Taverner kn- 
self. In the same year Taverner iseu^tro 
editions of the New Testament, both printed 
by T, Petit—one in duodecimo, of whiktlie 


and the othor in quarlm copies of which ue 
in the Bodleian and St. Paul’s Oatbednl 
libraries. 

In 1640 Taverner brought out a cunt 
menlary on the epistles and gospels for tie 
year, in two parts, the first oxtendins {nm 
Advent to Easter, aud the second fromEastei 
to Advent. Copies of both are in theBrituli 
Museum Library, Tho title-page of the fiiat 
part is lost, and is supplied from the second, 
which rims: ‘The Epistles and Gospcllo 
with a brief Postil upon the same from niter 
Easter tyll Advent.’ Both parts were edited 
by Dr. Edward CardwoE [q. v.l in 1841. They 
were written with Henry VIII's authority, 
and the ‘ sacraments of the church be hon 
not heietioally contemned, but catholyhly 
avaunoed; ’ and' anabaptiste, saoramentenoi, 
andotherheretics’ orodenounced. Neverthe* 
less the book contains 'many exbortotionsef 
great force, arguments that do fiiE justice to 
their subjects, and some diaccurses which 
were adopted at a later period by the ohurcli 
almost without the change of a single tenth 
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jnent’ (Oabdttbli, pref, p,_ix; of. Notes and 
Queriee, 7th ser. xi. 401, xii. 131). 

lie fall of Cromwell in 1640 put a atop 
to Taverner’s literarv activity and endan¬ 
gered Ha position. On 2 Deo. 1641 he was 
committed to Gardiner’s custody for con¬ 
cealing &om the government and communi¬ 
cating to others a report that Anne of Clevea 
was pregnant by Henry VIII. Three days 
later he was sent to the Tower, and his wife 
and motW-in-law were also imprisoned 
(AfftsP- Cied. Nicolas, vii.279; StatePapere, 
1 .6W-8, 706). He was soon released re¬ 
taining his place in the signet office and the 
rewards his favour at court brought him. 
On 20 Tan. 1538-9 he had been granted the 
dissolved priory at Alvingham, Lmcolnahire, 
with the rectories of Alvmgham and Coker- 
ington Mary (Leitefs arid Papers, xrv. i. 
607). In 1644 he had acquired land and 
begun buildmg at Wood Eaton, Oxfordshire; 
in 36 Henry VIII (1644-^ the king gave 
bimthe site of the dissolved EWnciscan priory 
at Northampton (J^t. Pat, 36 Henry VHl, 
f, 24); in &s fmlowing year he received 
< Nun’s acres,* part of the lands of Stamford 
Priory, and in 1646 other lands in Horning- 
toft, Norfolk (Bninens, Northamptonshire, 
i. 465, ii. 480; BnoMBFrEM, Norfolk, iv. 
623). In 1646 he was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for Liverpool. 

Taverner retained his position as clerk of 
the signet throughout Edward Vi’s reign. 
On 28 May 1660 he was paid 3337.18s. 4<Z. as 
wages for soldiers who had served at Boalogne 
(Aets P, C,, ed. Dasent, iii. 38). On 18 May 
1662, though a layman, he was licensed to 
preach, and he is said to have frequent^ 
officiated in tHa capacity before Edward '\’J[ 
(Hit. RemMvns of Edw. VI, p. 87^. On 
Mary's accession, which Taverner welcomed 
with ‘ An Orntion Qratuktory’ (printed by 
Say, London, n.d.), he lost hia place in the 
signet office, but lived unmolested at Ms 
house at Norbiton, Surrey, through the reign. 
In 1668 he addressed a congratulatory Latin 
epistle to Elizabeth, who offered to knight 
him. Taverner declined, but he served as 
justice of the peace, and in 1669 as high 
sheriff for Oxfordshire. He signed as a wit¬ 
ness the instrument by wHch Parker sig¬ 
nified his assent to his own election as axch- 
hishop of Canterbury. While high sheriff of 
Oxford he preached a sermon at St. Mary's, 
Oxford (Wood, Athena, i. 420; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. xii. 214, 334). He is also 
said to have been in the habit of preaching 
in the streets and catechising children on 
religious topics. He died at Wood Eaton 
on 14 July 1676, and was buried with some 
ceremony in the chancel of the church. 


Taverner married, first, in August 1637, 
Margaret, daughter of Walter Immhert, a 
goldsmith of London. By her, who was 
buried at Wood Eaton on 81 Jan. 1661-2, 
he had issue four sons and three daughters, 
of whom Martha married George Caulfeild, 
ancestor of the earls and viscounts Oharle- 
mont. He married, secondly, Mary, da^h- 
ter of Sir John Harcourt of Stanton ^r- 
court; by her he had a son, Harcourt 
Taverner (d. 1687). and a daughter Penelope, 
who, by her husband Bobert Petty, was 
maternal grandmother of Anthony h Wood 
[q. t.Tj the Oxford antiquary (Wood, L^e 
and Times, ed. OlarH i. 38-41). 

Agrandson, John fi-TESsmi (1684r-1688), 
graduated B.A. from Trini^ College, Cam- 
hridge, early in 1602 and M.A. in 1606; he 
was incorporated at Oxford on 10 March 
1606-6, was for nine years secretary to 
Bishop John King, and for twenty-eight 
(1610-88) professor of music at Gfresham 
College. Prom 1624 to 1629 he was vicar 
of Tifiingham, Essex, and from 1629 to his 
death vicar of Hexton, Hertfordshire, and 
rector of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, where 
he died and was buried in 1688. The auto¬ 
graph of his lectures, which in no ww touch 
upon mactical music, forma Sloane MTS. 2329 
in the British Museum (Wabd, Gresham Pro¬ 
fessors, pp. 211-16; Fosibb, Alumni Own, 
1600-1714; note supplied by Mr. H. Davey). 

In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned Taverner published: 1. ‘A ryght 
frutefoll Epystle,... in lands ... of matry- 
mony translated*. . . [from the Latin of 
Erasmueji by B, Taveme^’ London, 8vo, 
md. (conjectured in the 'British Museum 
Catalogue ’ to be 168(1 but probably at least 
six years later). 2.' Cofion places of Scrip¬ 
ture ordrely ... set forth . . . Translated 
into English [from the Latin of E. Sarceriua] 
by B. T.7 London, 1638, 8vo; other editions 
1668 and 1677. 8. ‘Aa Epitome of the 
Psalmes..,. Translated by B. T.,* London, 
1639,8vo. 4. ‘ Proverbs or Adogies gathered 
out of the Chiliades of Erasmus by B. T.,’ 
London, 1639, 8vo; another edition 1662 
'cf. Narratives of the Peformatim, Camden 
loc. p. 160). 6, 'Flores aliquot Senten- 
tiarum. . , . The Flowers of Sentences 
gathered out of sundry wryters by Erasmus 
m Latins, and Englished by Bichard Ta¬ 
verner,’ London, 8vo, ‘ ex aula regia 
Idibua Septembribus 1647;' other editions 
1660 and 1660 P 6. ' Catonis Disticha Mo- 
ralia ex castigations D. Erasmi Boteiodami 
una cum annotationihos et scholiis Bichard 
Tauemeri . . . ’ London, 1562, 8vo, Other 
works are mentioned by Bale and Wood 
which have not been fraced (oL Ooods^, 
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Athenes Cantc^r, i. 840-1). Letters from 
Ta-vemer are extant in Harleian MSS. 416 
and 1681. 

[Wood’s account of Tavernor (Athenas, ed. 
Bliss, i. 419-23) is peculiarl;^ valuable from bis 
relationship to Taverner and his use of a manu¬ 
script genealogy of the family compiled by 
Brands Taverner in 1636 and not now known to 
be extant. See also Taverner’s works in Brit. 
Mus. Library; Bale's Sermtores; Boxo's Acts 
and Mon.; Tanner's Bitd. Brit.-Hib.; Hazlitt's 
Handbook and Collections; Cooke’s Admissions 
to the Inner Temple; Lewis, Todd, Colton, and 
Anderson’s works on the Bnglish Bible; Strype's 
Works; Cooper’s Athense Cantabr.: Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. lSOO-1714; Masters's Hist, of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge^ p. 380,- Nichols’s 
Frogressos of Elizabeth, iii. 166, 172 ; Brook's 
Puritans, i. 189; Maitland’s Essays on the Ee- 
formation; Dixon's Hist, of the Church of £ng>- 
land; authorities cited.] A, F. P. 

TAVEENER, WILLIAM {d, 1731), 
dramatist, was son of Jaremiah Taverner, 
portrait-painter, who practised eor^ in the 
eighteenth century, A portrait of Jeremiah 
Taverner was reproduced in mezzotint by 
J. Smith (Ili]i>a]u.vii,Xlichanary of Artista% 
William Taverner, the son, was bred to tho 
civil law, which he practised at Doctors’ 
Oommone. lie became a procurator-general 
of the court of arches of Canterbury, but he 
is best known by the plays which he pro¬ 
duced. The first of these was ‘ The Faith¬ 
ful Bride of Granada,’ acted at Drury Lone 
in 1704, and published in the same year. It 
was followed by ‘ Tho Maid the Mistress,’ 
brought out at Driiiw Lana on 6 Juno 1708 

S GuNsax, Aoaaunt of the English Stage, il. 
LOS), and ‘Tho Female Advocates, or the 
Frantio Stook-jobbor,’ acted only once, at 
Drury Lane, on 6 Jan. 1712-13. This latter 
comedy was in part copied from ‘The 
Lunatic,’an anonymous piece of1706, which 
was not acted (i6. ii. 334, 607). 

Taverner’s best play, ‘The Artful Hus¬ 
band,’ was produced at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
on 11 Feb. 1710-17, when it ron for fifteen 
nights. The applause he obtained is said to 
have made Taverner very vain. The play 
was acted again in May 1721, and was after¬ 
wards adapted by the elder George Golmon 
(1732-179^0. V.] (‘ The Female Ohevaliar,' 
1778) and willinm Maoready, the father of 
William Charles Maoready [q. v.] (‘The 
Bank Note,’ 1796). Taverner liimseli bor¬ 
rowed from Shirley’s ‘ Lady of Pleasure’ and 
from ‘The Oounterfeit Bridegroom ’ (1677), 
on adaptation of Middleton’s ‘ No Wit, No 
Help, likeaWoman’s’ (ti. li. 009). It was re¬ 
ported, too, that ho was assisted by Dr. Joseph 
Browne 1706) [q. v,] In its printed 


form the play ran through three ediC 
m the preface Taverner complains of A 
injustice of the patentee of the theatrafhK 
Rich [q. V.]) towards authors. KoW 
standing this complaint, on 3 Dec. 1717 
peared at Linooln^s Inn Fields a oom™.?? 
comedy, ‘ The Artful Wife,’ printed Sfc 
date 1718 on the title-page (z6. fi. 62 B 1 
on 28 Feb. 1710 a piece colled ‘’Tis iw 


piece _ 

it takes,’ which ran for five nights Ja? 
662). Other pieces ottributed toTnlwe 
are ‘ Presumptuous Love,’ printed, witw* 
date, in 1716 (E-it. Mm. ck), and S! 
body Mistaken,’ brought out at Lincohi 
Inn Fields on 10 March 1716, and setti 
thrice (Gbnbbt, ii. 686). This play 
a masque on the story of Ixion, whicl a 
sometimes spokon of as a separate work, 
Taverner died on 8 Jan. 1780-1 at lia 
honso in Doclors’ Commons, and was ile. 
scribed as ‘ remarkably honest in his husinen' 
{Gent. Mag. 1731, p. 83; Political Statt of 
Great Britain, 1731, p. 100). His widow 
Alalhea Taverner, look out letters of ad¬ 
ministration at the prerogative court of Cia- 
terbury on 6 Feb. 1731. Taverner’s plsj, 
are for tho most part comedies of intrigne,Df 
little merit; ho is entirely passed OTeth 
Lowndes and other bibliographers. 

William Tavebnuk (1703-1773), soaof 
the above, with whom ho is sometimes coa- 
fusod, was born in 1708, and was articled to 
his father on 6 April 1720. Like his fiitlio, 
lie become a procurator-genoral of the snin 
court of Oontorbury, lie devoted hia lebiiu 
to art, and lledgravo says: ‘His drawinffl 
are chiofly in body ecilour, imitating tie 
Italian musters, mostly woody scenes, ui, 
tliough clover, do not by any means nais- 
tain the great rupntation which he enjt^ 
in his own day.’ He died on 20 Oct. 1773; 
and a writer in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magame’ 
(p. 490) called him ' one of the heat W- 
scape-painters England ever produced,’sed 
said that, as he painted only for amusement, 
his paintinjgs were very rare, and would fetdi 
a high price. Tavorner ^avc instruetiou 
for a will shortly before his doath, and on 

S ersonol evidence the will wos proved in 
rovombor 1772 (P.C.O, 436, Taverner). No 
xelativoB are mentioned, but 2,000/. was left 
in trust for his servant, Sarah Davis. TavsN 
ner’s pictures and books were to bo sold. 

[Worlcs cited; Bakor’s Biogr. Dcamaties; 
Wtiincop’s Seanderbeg; Nichols’s Lit. Illnstr. 
iv. OBO; Jacob's Lives of the Poets, i. 269; m. 
fermation kindly furnished by Cf. H. Bodmss, 
esq.] 0. A. A. 

TAXSTEE or TAYSTEE, JOHN in 
(d. 1206 P), chronicler, was a monk of the 
Bencdlctitle abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, 
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\rliere be received the monastic hahit on 
St. Edmund’s day (20 Nov.) 1241. This 
information is derived from the sole passage 
in his chronicle of -which he speaks of him¬ 
self. One manuscript spells the name 
Shyster, the other Taxster. He _ -wrote a 
chmnicle heginning with the creation of the 
world and terminating in 1203, which latter 
date is generally- considered to he that of his 
death. The early part of the chronicle is 
of no value. It is mainly compiled from 
Florence of Worcester (whose chronology it 
follows), WiUiam _ of Malmesbury, and 
Balph de Diceto, -with a few brief excerpts 
from the St. Edmund’s annals. For the 
twelfth century Taxster follows Diceto, 
Hoveden, and the 'Annals of St, Edmund’s ’ 
up to 1212 (published by Dr. Licbermann 
iu his ' TJngedruckte Anglo-Normannische 
Oeschichtsguellen*), and perhaps a lost con¬ 
tinuation of the same source. Dr. Lieber- 
jnsnn denies Hardy’s contention that he used 
the St. Albans chronicles (JDesenptive Cata- 
logut of Manuscript Materials of British 
Siitory, iii. 167). Towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century Taxster’s chronicle 
becomes more valuable, original, and ctmious. 
He is a strong partisan of Simon de Mont- 
fort. 

Taxster’s chronicle stands by itself in two 
msnascripts only. They are Cottonian MS. 
Julius A. 1 in the British Museum, and 
Amndelian MS. 6 in the library of the col¬ 
lege of arms. These alone contain the auto¬ 
biographical passage akeady quoted. The 
Amndelian codex was written about the end 
of the thirteenth century, and is notthearohe- 
frpe. The Cottonian manuscript, though of 
the fourteenth century, is not copied ^m 
the college of arms manuscript, but has 
original value, and often preserves a better 
rea^g. Taxster's work was made the basis 
of several subsequent compilations, all com¬ 
posed within the eastern counties. Of these 
the most important ore those of John 
Eversden or Everisden [q. v.], John de 
Oxenedes [q. v.], and Bartholomew Cotton 
[q. V.] Some of the manuscripts of these 
(Sniders ore important in establishing the 
text of Taxster’s own work, which is em¬ 
bedded in them. The early part of Taxster 
has never been printed, but m 1849 Benja¬ 
min Thorpe v.J published the part between 
117S and 1265 in the second volume of his 
edition of Florence of Worcester for the Erig- 
lish Historical Society. Thorpe unluckify 
followed a manuscript at Corpus Ghristi Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge (Ho. 92), which belonged 
to the monks of Peterborough, and which, 
though closely reproducing Taxster as a rule, 
omitted muw of the St. Edmimd’s local 


Tayler 

matter, and inserted Peterborough details in 
its stead. Thorpe also printed the continua¬ 
tion of Taxster ascribed to Everisden, but 
described the whole as a continuation of 
Florence of Worcester, though he knew that 
Taxster was the author of the portion be¬ 
tween 1162 and 1266 (Preface, p. x). Luard, 
the editor of Cotton in the Eofls Series, has 
pointed out the deficiencies of Thorpe’s manu¬ 
script, and has given in pp. 187-40 a better 
text of Taxter's chronicle for the years 1268 
to 120S, from which period Cottons narrative 
is a simple transcript of the work of the 
monk of Bury. Dr. Liebermonn has ex¬ 
tracted the passages of Taxster which hear on 
German affairs in Pertz’s ‘Monumenta Ger- 
maniee, Scriptores,' xxviii. 686-91, prefacing 
them (pp. 684-6) with a short hut valuable 
introduction, whicb coUects all that is kno-wn 
about Taxster, bis sonrees and his manu¬ 
scripts, Some further criticisms are given by 
Dr.liiebermann in his ‘Ungedruckte Anglo- 
Hormannische Geschichtsquellen,’ pp, 97- 
107. The manuscripts are also described 
in T. D. Haidy’a ' Catalogue of Manuscript 
Materials of British History,' iii, 167-8,2^, 
261. Nothing further is added in Tanner’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannioo-Hibemica,' pp. 705- 
706. 

[Authorities cited in the text.] T. F. T. 

TAYLEE. [See alsoTaiLonondTa-yxoB.] 

TATLBE, OHABLES BENJAMIN 
(1797-1876), -writer for the young, son of 
John Tayler,-was horn at Leytonstone, Essex, 
in 1797. He was educated at Guildford 
under the Eev. William Hodgson Cole, and 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a 
fellow commoner on 23 Oct. 1816, graduat¬ 
ing B.A, in 1810 and M.A. in 1822. Taking 
holy orders, he was licensed to a curacy at 
Hadleigh m Suffolk in 1821, where he 
adopted strong piotestant views and a rooted 
ontmatlw to Homan Catholicism, He left 
HacHeign in 1826, and successively served, 
each for a short time, curacies in Hent, in 
Surrey, and in Hampshire. From 1831 to 
1836 he had the sole cha^o of the parish of 
Hodnet in Shropshire, m. 1836 John Bird 
Sumner [q. v.], bishop of ChestBr, presented 
hiTTi to the living of St. Peter’s m Chester, 
where he was also evening lecturer at St. 
Mary’s,-a large church in which he usually 
preached to twelve hundred persons. While 
at Chester he published from 1838 a series 
of ‘ Tracts for the Eich,’ In 1846 he was 
appointed rector of Otley in Suffolk, which 
he resigned shortly before his death. Hera 
he specially laboured among the young. He 
dieef at Worthing on 16 Oct. 1876. Ho 
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manied, while at Otley, Aldine, dau^ter of 
A. B. Lewie Agassiz of EiusWy Square, 
London. 

His numerous hooks and tracts consisted 
either of warnings against the errors of the 
catholics, or of manuals of reli^ous in¬ 
struction for iJie young. The chief were: 
1. ‘The Child of the Church of Er^land/ 
1834; new edit. 1862. 2. ‘ Facts in a Clergy¬ 
man’s Life,’ 1840. 8. ‘Sermons for all 

Seasons,’ 1850. 4. 'Memorials of the Eng¬ 
lish Martyrs,’ 1868. 6. ‘ Legends and Re¬ 
cords, chiefly historical,’ 1864. 6. ‘The 
Tongue of the Swearer; a Sufiblk Story,’ 
1801. 7. ‘ The Race Course and its Accom¬ 
paniment^’1867. 8. ‘Found at Eventide: 
the true Story of a young Village Infidel,’ 
1870. 9. ‘ Sacred Records in Verse,’ 1872. 

His portrait, engraved by Thomas Goff 
Lupton from a painting hy John Boadeu, is 
Trremxed to his ‘Record of a Good Man’s 
Life,' 1832. Another portrait is prefixed to 
‘ Personal Recollections,’ 1876, 

[Facts in a Clergyman's Life, 1846, with a 
view of Otley reetory; Personal Beeollactions 
by 0. B. Tayler, 1878, memoir, pp. iii-xii j 
Addit. MSS. 19168 «. 194-4, 19174 f. 667.] 

G. 0. B. 

TAYLER, FREDERICK (1802-1889), 
landscape-paanter, the son of a country gen¬ 
tleman, Archdale Wilson Tayler, was horn 
at Soreham Wood, Elatree, Hertfordshire, 
on 30 April 1802. The elder Tayler was 
ruined by the dishonesty of an agent, and 
entered the army. He died while Frederick 
was still a child, leaving a widow and seven¬ 
teen children, several of whom rose to a cer¬ 
tain eminence in their careers. William 
Tayler [q. v.1, commissioner of Patna, was a 
younger hrotoer. The family had influential 
friends and some clerioalintereat. Frederiok’s 
uncle, Charles Henry Hall[q.v.],was dean of 
Christ 'Church, and the h^ was educated 
successively at Eton and Harrow, and des¬ 
tined for the church. He soon, however, 
showed his strong artistic hent, and, in spite 
of domestic opposition, determined to be¬ 
come a painter. After studying at Sass’s 
school and at the Royal Academy he went 
to Paris, and worked for a time under Horace 
Vemet, also frequenting the studio of Ver- 
net’s son-in-law, Paul Delaroche. From 
!Eb;ance he passed into Italy, where he spent 
some time, chiefly in Rome. While still a 
lad he met Richard Parkes Bonington [q. v.] 
at Calais, and a friendship sprang up between 
the two ;^nterB, who for a tune shared a 
studio mPsTis. Tayler’s fondness for water¬ 
colour was no doubt encouraged by Boning¬ 
ton, and though he made hTs ddbut in the 
academy of 1880 with an oil-picture, ‘The 


Band of the 2nd Life Guards,’ hTdidTl 
long hesitate in his choice of a medium t 
mature life he occasionally turned Wto 
bition towards oil, and even toolr Jt' 
friendly lessons In Mr. W. P. Frith's s ** 



•bieets ifQj 

tames and accessories of eig£teenth-cen£ 
stag-hunts, others with incidents of conten 
porory sport in the highlands of Scotkii' 
Akin to these were his illustrative diaw. 
ings of costume and scenery, manyof tliai 
suggested hy incidents in the ‘ Wavetk 
Novels.’ 

In February 1831 Tayler was elected m 
associate of the ‘ Old Watercolour' Society 
and in Juno1834hohocamc afullmember, 
contributed in oil about five hundred fra«. 
ings to the socie^’s exhibitions, about 
of which appeared during Copley PioldWi 
presidency (1831-1866). A dozen of 
were painted in collaboration with tla 
younger George Barret (a. 1842) [q. v.lni 
one, ‘The Favourites,’ with Thornes Milti 
Richardson [q. v.] On the death of Fieldmg 
in 1866 Tayler, as senior member of the com¬ 


mittee of management, was vioe-pre_ 

for the year, and discharged the duties d 
president during the interregnum of eigtt 
months which, out of respect for Fitidim’s 
memory, was allowed to pass before w 
election of his successor. In his 


capacity Tayler became a member of the fee 
arts committee for the Paris Exhibition ot 
1866, as Well as one of the jury. Ou hij 
arrival in Paris, however, the nongingofthe 
pictures was practically completed, Revu 
nevertheless fiercely attacked in connection 
with some alleged unfairness, notably as 
regards the works of John Frederich Lems 
[q.v.j His distress at this affair brought on 
a serious illness, from the effects of wMcIi 
he did not finally recover until peace ms 
restored in the society hy the election of 
Lewis as president. 

In February 1868 Lewis resigned offico, 
and TaWer was unanimously elected presi¬ 
dent. He filled this position for over twelvo 
years, and retired in June 1871. He con¬ 
tinued to send drawings to the society’s er- 
hibitions down to the time of his death. 
This took place at West Hai^stead os 
20 June 1889. lie was hurled in llampstond 
cemetery. His drawings and sketches were 
sold at Ohiistie’s on 16 Feb. 1890. Tsylet 
married, in 1887, Jane Parratt, and left 
several children, one of whom, Norman 
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^ftyler, foUowd his father's profession, and 
an associate of the 'Watercolour 

Society in 1878. . 

Many of Tayler’s best known drawings, 
sttch as * Weighing the Deer ’ and ‘ Orossing 
the Brook,’ were engraved. He himself exe¬ 
cuted some two dozen 'lithotints,' which 
were published hyT. McLean in 1844, under 
the title of ‘ Prederick Taylor’s Portfolio.’ 
A member of the ' Etching Club,’ he etched 
a number of small plates for the various 
publications of that body (Goldsmith’s ‘De- 
ierted Village,’ ‘Songs of Shakespeare,* 
'Etched Thoughts,’ &o.), and also made 
drawings on wood for several popular classics, 
juoh as Thomson’s ‘ Seasons, ‘ Sir Eoger de 
Coverley,’ and Goldsmith’s ‘Works.’ His 
art, though now somewhat old-fashioned, had 
a great vogue in his day, some of his drawings 
fetching over 3501, at public auction. His 
powers were beat displayed in rapid and sug¬ 
gestive sketches, in which, says Mr. Buskin, 
‘the quantity of effect obtained is enormous 
in proportion to the apparent means’ (Modem 
Painters). 

[Boget’s Hist, of the ‘ Old ‘Watercolour* Soo.; 
Rushio's Modern Painters; Times, 24 June 
16S9; Athenseum, 29 June 1880.] W. A. 


TAYLER, JOHN JAMES (1797-1869), 
Unitarian divine, eldest son of James T^ler 
(1785-18S1) by his wife Elizabeth (1774^ 
1847), daughter of John "Venniiw of Walt¬ 
hamstow, was bom at Church Bow, New¬ 
ington Butts, Surrey, on 16 Aug. 1797. 
ffis fether, of Huguenot descent, was Uni¬ 
tarian minister successively at 'Waltham¬ 
stow, Southwark, and Nottingham. Tayler’s 
fether made him on excellent latinist. In 
September 1814 he entered Manchester Col¬ 
lege, York, under Charles Wellbeloved [q.v.] 
and John Eenrick [q. v.], removing in 181o 
to Glasgow, where ne graduated B.A, in 
1818. He was classical tutor at York (1819- 
1820) as Eenrick’s suhstitute, and on 4 Oct. 
16S0 hecame minister, in succession to WH- 
ham Hawkes (1769-1820), at Mosley Street 
Obapel, Manchester, where he was ordained 
on 20 April 1821. His declaration of faith 
was made with the characteristic qualifica¬ 
tion ‘so far as I have hitherto inquired.’ 
He sustained hie ministry in Manchester for 
thirty-three years with great efficiency, re- 
movmg his congregation (1 Sept. 1839) to a 
new chwed in'Upper Brook Street, designed 
by Sir Charles Barry [q. v.], and the first 
specimen of Gothic arwitecture erected by 
Unitarians. In 1834-6 be spent a year in 
Germany, makins friendships with leading 
theologians which he renewed in subsequent 
visits. Dnrmg the latter part of his ministry 


he frequently conducted on afternoon service 
in German. In ISiO Manchester College 
was removed ftom York to Manchester (its 
place of origin), tmder the name of Man¬ 
chester New College, and Tayler hecame 
professor of ecdesiastical history, apparently 
the first instance of a separate chair for tMs 
department in a nonconformist college. His 
JEetrospeet’ (1846) of English churdihistory 
is admirably written, and more instructive 
then most sectional histories, In addition 
to the chair of ecclesiastical history he hdd 
a theological professorship from 1862, On 
the tranmer of the college to London (1868) 
he became principal, and feom 1867 con¬ 
ducted the whole of the theologicd deport¬ 
ment excepting religions philosophy and 
Hebrew. From 1868 he woe a trustee of 
Dr. Williams’s foundations. During 1869-60, 
after the death of Edward Tagart [b. r.l, he 
was one of the ministers of Little Portland 
Street chapeVn conjunction with Dr. James 
Martineau. He visited Holland in 1867, and 
Transylvania in 1868. He had nothing of 
the dogmatic temper. Dr. Martineau, his 
colleague, has described him as ‘ the English 
Schleiermacher,’ with less speculative Sail, 
and a critical judgment less fanciful. The 
beauty and gentleneBs of his spirit and 
his transparent conscientiousness were the 
eooices of bis personal influence and cham. 
He died at Hampstead on 28 May 1869, and 
was buried in the Highgate cemetery. His 
portrait, by John FreecottEnight fq. v.l, hae 
been engraved. He married (6 Jon. 1836) 
Hannah (d. 16 Peb. 1862), daughter of 
Timothy Smith of Icknield. 

Besides sermons and addresses, he pub¬ 
lished: 1. ‘Forms of Prayer,’ 1889, 8vo. 
2. ‘A Betrospect of the Beliglous Life of 
England,’ 1846, 12mo; 1863, 8vo; 1876, 
8 vo (edited by Dr. Martineau). 8.' Chris¬ 
tian Aroects of Faith and Duty,’ 1851,12mo; 
1856, Bvo; in German by J. Bernhard, 
Gotha, 1869,8vo; second series, 1877, 8vo. 
4. ‘ An Attempt to asoertain the Character 
of the Fourth Gospel^’ 1867, 8vo; 1870, 8vo 
(edited by Dr. MaitineaiD. He wrote me¬ 
moirs of John Eddowea Bowman the elder 

S . V.] and John Gooch Bohherds [q. v.] 
e was one of the editors (1846-64) of the 
‘Prospective Review,’ to which some of hU 
beet work was contributed; he wrote also 
in the 'TbeolCgic4l Review’ and other 
periodicals. 

[Xietters, with Life, by John Hamilton Thom 
[q. V,], 1872, including a list of reviews and 
other publications—102 in all; In Memoiiam 
by Obarles Beard, in Theological Review, 1869, 
pp. 420 sq.; In Memoriam, in Martineau’s 
Essays, 1890, i, 381 sq.; Monthly Bepository, 
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1831, pp. fiOl sq.; Cl^ristian Beformsr, 186fi, 
pp, 66 aq,; Carpentei’s Preabytorianiam in Kot- 
tingbam P< of Studenta, Man¬ 

chester Oollcge, 1868; <Teiemy’a Preabyterian 
Fund, 1886, p, 214 j FTans’s Record of Provincial 
Aasombly, l^ncaahiie and Cheahire, 1896, p. 
128.] A. a. 

TAYLER, JOSEPH NEEDHAM (1785- 
1864), rear-adiairal, born in 1786, was tka 
son of Samuel Tayler, five times mayor of 
Devizes and commandant of local volunteers, 
by Sally, daughter of Joseph. Needham, M.D., 
and niece of Henry Needham, a partner in 
Ohild’s bank. An elder brother, Samuel, a 
lieutenant in the 13th light dragoons, was 
killed in the Peninsula; another, Thomas, 
major of the 9th Bengal native infantry, 
died in India. 

Joseph entered the navy in July 1790 in 
the Royal George, flagship of Lord Bridport. 
In her he witnessed the mutiny at Spithead 
in April and May 1797. In 1799 he was 
moved to the Anson with Captain (afterwards 
Sir Philip Charles Henderson Calderwood) 
Durham whom he followed in February 
1301 to the Endymion. He was promoted to 
be lieutenant on 20 April 1803, and in October 
1803was appointed to the Leopard, one of the 
squadron with Lord Keith in the Downs and 
off Boulogne. In March 1800 the Leopard 
was sent to convoy six East Indiomen to the 
southward of the Cape Verd Isiands, and 
when one of them struck on a reef near 
St. lago, and became a total wreck, Tayler 
succeeded iu earing thirty of the crew, 
though more than that number were lost. 
In March 1807 he was moved to the Maida, 
one of the ships in the expedition against 
Copenhagen, and was there landed in com¬ 
mand 01 a jparty of seamen for one of the 
batteries. _ In 1808 he was in the Spencer, 
the flagship of Rear-admiral (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Stopford[q.v,lonthe coast of France. 
In 1809 hewas in the Heroine, and in ISlOin 
the Goldfinch on the north coast of Spain. 
On 27 Aug. 1810 he was promoted to be com¬ 
mander of the Sparrow, Ihen in the WeBt 
Indies, so that he did not join her till the 
following February, He then cruised in the 
Mona Passage for several months; he re¬ 
turned to England with a convoy, and during 
the following year was employed on the north 
coast of Spam, co-operating with the army. 
He carried^ home the despatches after the 
battle of Yittoria, and returned to take part 
in tbe siege of St. Sebastian, where, in the 
sailors’ battery, he was almost tom in pieces 
by the explosion of a shell. Ilis head was 
cut open; he Lad a severe wound in the 
groin, and his left leg was smaslied. Ho 
was sent home and, on 9 Aug. 1813, to hos¬ 


pital at Haslar, where he was^MBndT 
bed for twenty-eight weeks. It was 
of two years before his wounds wsreLu 
In November 1814 he was awarded a 
sion of 2001. a year, which in 1816 
creased to 2601. He was also nominatPiI. 
O.B. on 8 Deo. 1816, received lOOiftonti! 
Patriotic Fund and the freedom of Dent, 

From July 1838 to August 1841 taTfe 
wae captain of the Ordinary at Plymoatli 
but, with this exception, tlie greatwamci 
his life was passed at Devizes, wlisre^d,, 
voted both his energy and his mouav toth 
improvomont of the town. He pulleddom 
and rebuilt shops and houses, and atopnl 
only when his funds were exhausted,forth 
improvements do not seem to have been 
paying investment. In 1838 he took oat a 
patent for ‘a certain method ofabatiagoi 
lessening the shock or force of the waves, 
preventing the injury done to, and inoreasBj 
the durability of,places exposed to thevii£ 
action of the waves; ’ and improvements upon 
hia original plan were suggested by Mmin 
1840,1843, and 1846. Iu 1840 he publisbad 
‘Plans for the Formation of Harbours otEe- 
fuge,’ and in 1848 ‘The Defence of theOoaii 
of Groat Britain.’ A model of his floating 
breakwater was seen nt the oxhibitioa o[ 
1861, but it appears to have had only a no. 
difled success in practice. In 1863 be eab 
mitted to the Trinity House a prwal tg 
erect a ‘Shipwrodc Asylum’ onthsGfoolirii 
Sands. Nothing came of this proposid, but 
aharbour of refuge seome to have been srectei 
at Havre in 1866 in accordance with hiseif 
goetions. Tayler accepted the rank of ieu!> 
admiral on the retired list on 10 Oct. 18U 
During the later part of his life hs resided 
at Brixton, and thore he died on 18 Maiub 
1864. 

[O'Byrue’sNav. Biogr, Diet.; Times,23Hbtcb 
1864; Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette, 23 flor 
1893 ; Papers relative to an Asylum for tbe 
Ships ami Mariners of all Nations at the Gooii- 
win Sands, 1863; notes kindly suppltadiqrllii 
Cecil Simpson.] J, E, h 


TAYLER, WILLIAM (1808-1892), In¬ 
dian civilian, born on 8 April 1808, woe mb 
of Archdale Wilson Tayler of_ Boreham 
Wood, Eletree, Hertfordshire, his mothet 
being the sister of Ohorles Henry Hall [q. jj 
(afterwords dean of Durham). Ftedenct 
Tayler [q. v.] was his elder brother. 'WEimu 
was educated at the Oharlerhouse, and 
a term at Ohrist Ohurch, Oxford, matnea- 
latingonlBDeo. 1828. On30Aprill8291ie 
was given awriteiship in the EastlndiaOooi- 
panVs service. Arrived in India in October 
1829, hewas appointed in June 1880 aasistent 
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to the commissioner of Cuttack, after whicli 
he heM various posts in Bengal, including 
that of postmaster-general for the province, 
and in 1865 was appointed commissioner or 
Patna. His ofHcial career had been unevent¬ 
ful, though he made friends in high quarters 
bv his slnil as a portrait-painter, and some 
enemies by a turn for caricature. His con¬ 
duct immediately before and during the 
earlier stage of the mutiny occasioned con¬ 
troversy. He foresaw the outbreak, and his 
warnings were neglected at headquarters. 
Nor wore the precautionary measures which 
he adopted unwise. According to Eaye and 
Malleson’s ' History of the Mutiny,' Tayler 
did as much as any man ‘ to save the North 
of India.’ But when the crisis came his 
actions were condemned at the time by his 
superiors and that condemnation was never 
omcially recalled. ‘ I believe,’ Lord Canning 
wrote, ‘ that in the course of Mr. Tiler's 
proceedings men were condemned and exe¬ 
cuted on insulHcient evidence.’ Of his ac¬ 
tion in arresting suspected persons, after in¬ 
viting them to a friendly conference at his 
house, Kaye wrote that ‘it was not only very 
like treachery, but treachery itself.’ Taylern 
whole policy of defence was questioned. 
He ordered the officials in his division to 
abandon tbeir posts and fall beck on Oina- 
pore. Two of them. Wake at Arrab and 
Alonzo Money, collector of Bebar, dis¬ 
obeyed the order and beld tbeir posts suc¬ 
cessfully; though the hostility they had to 
fhce was largely increased by the abandon¬ 
ment of other btatioua in accordance with 
the commissioner’s instructions. ‘ Had it 
not been,’ the lieutenant-governor (Halli- 
dsy) wrote at ihe time, ‘ for the spirited and 
judicious conduct of Mr. A. Money at Gyo, 
this not of Mr. Tayler’s would have entailed 
the certain loss of eight lakhe of rupees in the 
treasury besides other public and private 
property, the release of many hundred de¬ 
termined convicts, and the risk of the whole 
town and district being thrown into confu¬ 
sion.’ To Vincent Eyre [q. who wae start¬ 
ing to relieve Arrah, where W ake was defend¬ 
ing himself against heavy odds, Tayler wrote 
officially, ordering him not to advance. Eyre 
either never received the order or diere- 
{^ded it. Had it been obeyed, Eyre and 
the relief force, as well as the garrison of 
Atroh, would most likely have perished to a 
man. In August 1857 the lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor, with Canning’s approval, tranrferred 
Tayler to a less responsible and less lucra¬ 
tive post, on the ground that his conduct 
had been injudicious, insubordinate, and at 
a critical time detrimental to the public 
safety. Believing tbnt his removal from 
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Patna was due to ‘ a contemptible cabal,’ to 
‘ covert machinations,’ and to ‘ the intense 
political, perhaps personal, dislike’ with 
which the lieutenant-governor regarded him, 
Tayler printed and published at Calcutta a 
pamphlet in which, besides expounding his 
own views concerning the mutiny, he viru¬ 
lently attacked the lieutenant-governor. This 
Lord Canning considered ‘ insufierably offen¬ 
sive,’and on 26 Jan. 1869 Tayler was sus¬ 
pended. At the govemor-general’s sug¬ 
gestion he was given the option of a public 
mquiry, before a judicial court, into the 
charge that he had executed men on ineuffi- 
cient evidence; but this he declined, and on 
29 March 1859 he resigned the service, after 
a fruitless appeal to Lord Derby, then secre¬ 
tary of state for India, retiring with the 
customary pension of 1,0007. a year. For 
the remainder of his life he regarded himself 
as the victim of official vindictiveness, and 
frequent attempts were made to convince the 
authorities that his services before and after 
the mutiny entitled him to public honours. 
His case was warmly championed by Colonel 
Malleson and other writers, by Sir B. Leth- 
bri^ and Sir Henry Havelock in the House 
of Commons, and by the‘Times.’ Never¬ 
theless the Duke of Arayll refused to re¬ 
open the case on appeal being made to him 
alter his appointment as Indian secretary at 
the close ot 1868. After his retirement Tayler 
started a legal agency, and practised as an 
advocate in the law courts in Bengal, until 
1867, when he returned to England. He died 
at St. Leonards on 8 March 1892. 

Tayler married, at Calcutta on 17 July 
1830, Charlotte, dau^ter of John Palmer 
(d. 18S6), merchant. Their eldest son, Skip- 
with Henry Churchill, entered the Bengal 
civil service, retiring with a pension in 1887. 
Another son, Wilham Vansittart Tayler, 
also entered the Bengal civil service, retiring 
in 1890. 

Tayler published: 1. ‘Brief Narrative of 
Events connected with the Bemovol of Wil¬ 
liam Tayler from the Gommissionership of 
Patna,’ Calcutta, 1867. 2. 'Our Crisis, or 
Three Months of Patna during the Insurrec¬ 
tion of 1857,’ Calcutta, 1868. 8. ‘Justice in 
Ezcelsis,’ Loudon, 1870i 4 ‘ Indian Befoim,’ 
London, 1871. 6. ‘Thirty-eight Years in 

India,’2 vols. London, 1878-81. 6. ‘Justice 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ 1886. 

[Kaye and Mallesos's Hist, of Indian Mutiny; 
Correspondence relating to the Patna riots 
and the case of Mr. Tayler, official papers, 
1858-9; Memor-indum by Sir F. Ealliday, Fat- 
Uamentary Paper, June 1879; Memorial by 
Mr. Tayler and Despatch from the Oovernment 
of India, Parliamentai'y Paper, July 1879; 
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Baply by Mr, Tayler, Parliamentary Paper, 
1880; Pioneer (Allahabad), 4 A.ug. 1879; Tinioa, 
12 March 1892,] S. W. 

TAYLOR. [See also Tailoh and Tatleb.] 

TAYLOR, ABRAHAM (^. 1797-1740), 
independent tutor, -was a son of Richard Tay¬ 
lor {d, '1717); independent minister at Litiue 
Moorfielde, London. Ills name occurs in a 
list (December 1727) of' approved ministers 
of the congregational denomination ’ in the 
London district, and in 1728 he became 
minister at Deptford, Kent. His first pub¬ 
lication, an attack on Samuel Chandleifq. v.], 
appeared in 1729. It was entitled' A Letter 
to a Friend, occasioned by a rhapsody deli¬ 
vered in the Old Jewry by a reverend book¬ 
seller [Ohandler] ... at the shutting up 
his evening entertainment for the last win¬ 
ter season,’ 1799, 8vo. In 1780 he published 
a' Letter in reply to the ‘ Enquiry^ into the 
causes of the decline of dissent by Strick¬ 
land Gough [q. V.] This attracted the notice 
of William Coward (<7. 1788) [q. v.], who 
selected Taylor as one of nine preachers for 
a weekly lecture in defence of Calvinism at 
Paved Alley, Lime Street. The Lime Street 
lectures (delivered from 12 Nov. 1730 to 
8 April 1731) were collected, 1702, 2 vols. 
8to. While they were proceeding Taylor 
was ordained (1 Jan. 1731), having been 
selected as divinity tutor for a new academy, 
established by the ‘King’s head society’ 
(founded 1730), with on extended course of 
study (six years), in which more stress was 
to bo laid on orthodoxy than on other learn¬ 
ing. In point of attainment Taylor was 
well suited for the post, but a harsh temper 
unfitted him for it. He soon had an angry 
controversy on a minor point of Calvinism 
with John Gill [q. v.], one of the Lime 
Street lecturers. When Coward first pro¬ 
jected (early in 1736) his scheme of ‘found¬ 
ing a college after his death,’ ho wavered 
between Philip Doddridge [q. v.] and Tay¬ 
lor as its head. He obtained the degree of 
D.D. about the same time as Doddridge 
(1786), from what university does not ap¬ 
pear. Hugh Former [q. v.] writes (14 July 
1737): ‘Dr. Taylor is at present the reign¬ 
ing favourite, and is printing twenty sermons 
at Mr. Coward’s request.’ Samuel Clarke 
[q. V.] and David Jennings [q. v.] depre¬ 
cated his infiuence with Coward. Taylor, 
however, lost character through financial 
imraudence, ceased to be tutor in 1740, and 
ended his ministry at Deptford soon after. 
He died in penury. The place and date of 
death are not stated. 

Among his publications Qihiefly sermons) 
is ‘A Practiom Treatise of Saying Faith,’ 


Taylor 

1780,8vo, 3 parts. Appended to hisl![n^ 
sermon h733) for J(3in Ilurrion [q.y],, 
‘Some Account’ of him, reprinted win 
Ilun'ion’s ‘Works,’ 1823, 8 vols. 12mo, 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of Lend™ 
1808 i. 212, ii. 630. 1814 iv. 218; DoddriS 
Correspondence (Humphreys), 1830, iii, ij; 
261, 257 i Bogiie and Bennett's Hist, of Did 
sentors, 1833, ii. 218 sq.; James’s Hist, litjo 
Presh. Chapels, 1887, pp. 664, 690, 712, 7i|. 
Calendar of Associated Theol. Colleges, 1887 
pp. 47 aq.] I ' 

TAYLOR, ALFRED SWAINE (1806- 
1880), medical jurist, boru at Northfleet 
Kent, on 11 Deo. 1806, was the eldest son 
of Thomas Taylor of Northfleet, a captaij 
in the East India Company’s maritime 8e^ 
vio^ by Ms first wife, Susan Mary, daughtei 
of Charles Badger, manufacturer of gus- 
flints, a member of an old Kentish iamdr, 
After being privately educated at Dr. Ben¬ 
son’s Bcbom, Albemarle House, Hounslow, 
be was apprenticed in June 1822 to Mr. D, 
Macrae, a medical practitioner at Lenhsm, 
near Maidstone, and in October 1823 he was 
entered as a student at the then united 
hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas. He spent 
tho summer of 1825 in Paris, and on return¬ 
ing to London received the anatomical pri» 
at Bt. Thomas’s. On the separation of the 
hospitale he attached himself to Guy’s, 
etudying under Sir Aetley Cooper end 
Joseph Henry Groon until 1828, when he 
received the diploma of tho Apothecaries' Se- 
ciety and went abroad to study in the medi¬ 
cal schools. In Paris he attended the lec¬ 
tures of Orflla, Diipuytron, and Qay-Luesscj 
he then spent some time in Auvergne, where 
ho prepared a noto on tho geology of the 
Puy de D6me (ptiblishod in the ‘London 
Mraioal and Physical Journal’ for June 
1833); and, having visited Montpellier, 
reached Naplee hy sea aft or a perilous 
voyage. After a stay of nine months in 
Naples, whore he wrote two papers in Itnlian 
on physiologioal subiocts for tlie ‘ Qiomsle 
Medico Nnpolitnno,^ February, 1829, he 
made a journey on foot of 2,700 miles 
through Italy, Bwitzorland, the Tyrol, and 
Germany, visiting the medical schools of 
Rome, i^lorenco, Bologna, Milan, Heidelberg, 
Leyden, Amsterdam, and Brussels. On 
reaching London in 1829 Taylor passed 
another winter at Guy’e Hospital, and be¬ 
came a member of the Royel College of Sll^ 
geons in the following March (1830). D^^ 
mg a third visit to Paris at the time of the 
revolution in the summer of 1830, he had 
the o]^portunity (at that time a rare one 
to Brinsh students) of seeing gunshot wouud$ 
and their treatment on a large scale by 
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Mflueo and Lisfranc at La Pitifi. In 1881, 
at the age of twenty-five, Taylor accepted 
the professorship of medical jurisprudence 
at Guy’s Hospital, then first created, and he 
held the office till 1877. Ilis inaugural course 
of lectures on medical jurisprudence was the 
first delivered in this country, and was at¬ 
tended by many leading members of the bar 
and by some judges. In 1833 he was ap¬ 
pointed joint-lecturer on chemistry at Guy’s 
with Arthur Aikiu; from 1831 until his 
resignation in 1870 he held the chair alone. 

ihylor’s services were for a long period in 
much demand as a witness in criminal in¬ 
vestigations. One of the first cases of 
general interest in which he was concerned 
was that of TaweU, a quaker, who was ac¬ 
cused of poisoning by prussic acid, in which 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly ^afterwards chief baron), 
counsel for the prisoner, set up a defence 
that death was caused by prussic acid con¬ 
tained in the pips of the apples which the 
victim had eaten. In 1866 he was engaged 
in the case of 'William Palmer [q. v.], the 
Bugeley poisoner, a case which first called 
puUic attention to the incentive to murder 
offered by life insurance. Taylor was for 
many years consulted by the treasury in 
cases 01 suspected murder by poison, and in 
other cases to which medical knowledge was 
specially applicable. His wide experience 
of courts 01 law dissatisfied him with the 
system of engaging medical scientific wit¬ 
nesses for and against an accused person. 
He advocated the adoption of a system of 
experts or assessors whose independent 
position would relieve them of all taint of 
partisanship. 

In his hooks on medical jurisprudence and 
on poisons (see helow), which are standard 
works throughout the world, he codified the 
legal precedents, judicial rulings, and ana¬ 
tomical and chemical data that bore on his 
special subject of study. In recognition of 
the value of his ‘ Medical Jurisprudeuce ’ he 
was awarded the Swiney prize of the Society 
of Arts in 1869. 

In 1839 Taylor began to interest himself 
in the discovery of ‘photogenic drawing’ 
by William Henry Fox Talbot [q. v.] lie 
suggested the use of hyposulphate of lime 
as a‘fixer,’and devised other valuable im- 

S rovementB in Talbot's processes which he 
escribed in ‘ The Art or Photogenic Draw¬ 
ing,’ 1840. Taylor was from 1844 to 1861 
editor of the ‘London Medical Gazette’prior 
to its fusion with the' Medical Times,’ and to 
his labours and industrythe paperowed much; 
of its repute. In his later years he oontri -' 
butsd editorial articles on current medico-; 
legal cases to the ‘ British Medical Journal,’ 


In 1862 he received the honorary degree of 
M.D. from the univeTsity of St. Andrews. 
In the following year he was elocted a 
fellow of the Oolle^ of Physicians, of which 
he had become a member in 1848, and where 
he subsequently filled the office of examiner. 
In 1845 he was elected fellow of the Boyal 
Society. 

He ‘died from heart disease on 27 May 
1880 at his residence, 16 St. James’s Terrace, 
Hegent's Park, Lt July 1834 be married 
Caroline, only daughter of John Cancellor, 
esq., a London stockbroker. By her be had an 
only daughter, Edith, who married, in 1865, 
F. J. Methold, esq., of Thome Court, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

Taylor’s portrait is among those of ‘ the 
fathers of photography ’ in Iffie South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. 

Taylor published, apart from contribu¬ 
tions to medical journals and to the Guy’s 
Hospital ‘Beports:’ 1, ‘ Elements of Medical 
Jurisprudence,’ vol. i. London, 1836, 8vo. 
This tomed the basis of ‘ A Manual of Medi¬ 
cal Jurisprudence,’ London, 1844 ; 2nd edit. 
1846; 3rd 1849; 4th 1852 ; 6th 1864; 6th 
1868; 7th 1861; 8th 1866; 9th 1874; 10th 
1879; and of ‘ The Principles and Practice 
of Medical Jurisprudence,’ London, 1866, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 2 vols. 1873, 8vo; Srd edit. 
^ T. Stevenson, 2 vols. 1888 ; 4th edit, by 
T, Stevenson. 1804. 2. ‘On the Art of 

Photogenic Drawing,’ London, 1840, 8vo. 
8. ‘ A Thermometrical Table on the Scales 
of Fahrenheit, Centigrade, and Eeaumur, 
compressing the most remarkable Pheno¬ 
mena connected with Temperature,’ &c. 
London, 1846, 8vo and folio. 4. ‘ On the 
Temperature of the Earth and Sea in refe¬ 
rence to the Theory of Central Heat,’ 1846, 
8vo. 6. ‘Poisons in relation to Medical 
Jurisprudence and Medicine,’ 1848, 16mo; 
2ad edit. 1859; Srd 1876. 6. 'On Poison¬ 
ing by Strychnia; with Comments on the 
Medical Evidence at the Trial of W. Palmer 
for the Murder of J. Cook,’ London, 1866, 
8vo. 7. ‘On Chemistry’ (in conjunction 
with Professor Brande), 1883, 8vo. 

Taylor also edited Amott’s ‘ Elements of 
Physios,’ 1876,8vo; and (with G. 0. Bees) 
Pereira’s ‘ Elements of Materia Medica,’ Srd 
and 4th edits. 1849,8vo. 

[British Medical Journal, 1880; Medical 
Times and Gazette, 1880; ChurchiH’s Medical 
Directory; Cat. Brit. Mus, Libr,; Wilks and 
Bettsny's Biographical History of Guy's Hos- 
pitsl; Werge’s Bvolntion of Photo^aphy, 1800, 
pp. 101-6 1 'ioformation supplied by his daughter.] 

W. W. W, 

TAYLOR, ANN (1782-1866), writer for 
children, [See GiiaimT, Mas, Ahu.] 

D S2 
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TAYLOR, BROOK (1086-1731), matlie- 
oiaticiaii,boTn at Edmonton in Middlesex on 
18 Aug. 1686, was the eldest son of John 
Taylor (1666-1729), afterwards of Bifronsin 
Kent. Ills grandfather, Nathaniel Taylor 
(d, 1684), recorder of Colchester, represented 
Bedfordshire in the assemh^ nominated by 
Cromwell which met at Westminster on 
4 July 1663. Brook Taylor’s mother was 
Olivia, daughter of Sir John Tempest, hart., 
of Durham. After being educated at home 
in daesics and mathematics, he was admitted 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 3 April 
1701 as a fellow-commoner, graduatmg 
LL.B. in 1709 and LL.D. in 1714. By this 
time ho had attained great prohcienry in 
mathematics, and commenced a correspon¬ 
dence on tho subject with John Keill [q. v.l 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford. 
In 1712 he addressed a let) er to John Machin 
containing a solution of the problem in¬ 
volved in Kepler's second law of planetary 
motion. On 3 April 1712 he was admitt ed a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and on 14 Jan. 
1714 was elected first seorctary, a post 
which he hold till 21 Oct. 1718. 

In May 1714 Taylor published a re¬ 
markable solution of the problem of the 
centre of oscillation which he had obtained 
as early as 1708 (Phil. Trans, xxviii. 11), 
although his claim to prioriw was unjustly 
disputed by John Bernoulli. In 1716 he pulj- 
lished his ‘MethodusIncremontorumDirecla 
et Inversa’ (London, 4to), which was in 
reality the first treatise dealing with the 
csloulus of finite difieronces. It contained 
the celebrated formula known os ‘Taylor’s 
theorem,’ which was the first general ex¬ 
pression for tho expansions of functions of 
a single variable in infinite series, and of 
which Mercator’s expansion of log. (I + x\, 
Sir Isaac Newton’s binomial theorem, and hm 
expansions of sin x, cos x, e^’, &c., wore but 
particular cases. 'The importance of the dis¬ 
covery was not fully recognised, however, 
until it was pointed out by La Grange in 
1772. In this work Taylor also applied the 
calculus for the solution of several problems 
which had balHod previous investigators. Tie 
obtained a formula showing that tne rapidity 
of vibration of a string vanes directly as the 
weight stretching it and inversely as its own 
length and weight. For tho first time he de¬ 
termined the diiforential equation of the path 
of a ray of light when traversing a hetero¬ 
geneous medium. He also discussed the form 
of tho catenary and the determination of the 
centres of oscillation and percussion. A 
more useful form of equation for a vibrating 
string was found by Jean Is Rond d’Alem¬ 
bert in 1747, but no further advance was 


made in the theory of refraction untFlTM 
when Christian Kramp published his' AbJ 
lyse des Refractions astronomiques et tet- 
rostres.’ 

In 1716 Taylor published a work withy 
«T.inAni. Perspective,’ followed in 1719 y, 
second on the same subject entitled 
Ihrinciples of Linear Perspective,’ which k 
thmr own field, displayed haidly less otU 
nality than the ‘ Methodus Incrementorul' 
They contained, omong other propositloai 
the first general enunciation of the pcmciph 
of vanishing points. The subject had alresdr 
been partially treated by Guido Ubaldi ij 
his ' Perspectivro Libri ’ (Pisa, 1000) and by 
Simon Stevin in his ‘ Sciagraphia’ (Leyden 
1608). Taylor's treatises proved somewhat 
too abstruse for contemporary artists, and, in 
consequence, Joshua Kirby and Daniel Pom. 
nier afterwards attemptod to reproduce hi] 
principles in a simpler form. 

From 1716 his studies took a philosophic 
and religious bent. He corresponded in that 
year with the Comte de Montmort on tha 
tenets of Malebraucho; and unfinished trea¬ 
tises ‘On tho Jewish Sacrifices’ and'Oa 
the Lawfulness of Eating Blood ’ were found 
among his papers. In 1716 ho visited Paris 
and became acquainted with Bossuot and tbs 
Comte de Oayliis, and in 1720 he visited 
Bolingbroke at La Source, near Orleans, and 
laid the foundation of a lasting friendship, 

On 4 April 1729 Taylor’s father died, and 
ho succeeded in oonsoquenco to tho estate of 
Bifrona. His delicate health, however, now 
began to give way, and the death of his 
second wife in 1730 completely prostrated 
him. Ho died on 20 Doc. 1781 at Somerset 
House, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Ann’s, Soho, ‘As a mathematician he 
was the on^ Englishman, after Newton end 
Cotes, copable of holding his own with the 
Bernoullis; but a groat part of the effect of 
his demonstrations was lost through his 
failure to express his ideas fully and clearly,’ 
Ho poBBOssed considerable ability as a mu¬ 
sician and artist. 

Tiwlor WOB twice married: first, in 1721, 
to Miss Brydges of Wallington in Surr^, 
who diod in 1723 in ohildbed, loavingno issue, 
This marriage occasioned an estrangement 
from his father, which was terminated only 
by his wife’s death. In 1729 he married 
Sabetta, daughter of John Sawbridge of Olan- 
tigh in Kent, Sho died in childbed, leaving 
a daughter Elizabeth, who mamed Sir Wil¬ 
liam Young, hart. 

Besides we works mentioned, Taylor wu 
tho author of numerous papers in the ‘ Phi¬ 
losophical Tronsaclioua’ from 1712 onwards. 
In 1793 an essay written by him towards the 
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close of his life, entitled * Contemplatio Phi- 
losopliiea,’ was printed by his grandson, Sw 
■\Villjam Young [o-"with a sketch of liia 
life prefixed. ‘ A Treatise on ‘ Logarithms,' 
addressed to hisftiend James Hamilton (after* 
trards seventh Earl of Abercom), exists in 
manuscript. His portrait, engraved in 1714 
byBicbardEarlomfrom an original painting 
in the possession of his daughter, was prefixed 
to his ‘ New Principles of Uneai Perspective,’ 
ed. 1811, and to ‘ Contemplatio PhUosophica.’ 

[Life by his grandson, Sir IVilUam Young, 
bait., prefixed to Contemplatio Philosophica wiUi 
an appendix of original papers and letters; En¬ 
cyclopedia Britannica, 1888, zxiii. B‘2; Notes 
and Uueries, ii. xii. 619, in. v. 367: Areheeologia 
Cantiana, xiv. 176; Nichols’s Literary Anec¬ 
dotes, 1812, i. 171 - 3 ; Biographic Universelle, 
ed. 1843, 96-9; Honthly Beview, 1793, i. 

321-37; Gent. Mag. 1703, i. 436; Thomson’s 
History of the Boyal Society, 1812, pp. 14, 302, 
App. p- xxxii I Edtis's Biogiaphie TTuivcisoIle de 
Jmisicieiis, viii. 194; Entton’s Phil, and Hath. 
Diet.; Grant's Hist, of Phys. Astronomy, p. 377; 
Marie’s Bistoire des Sciences, vii. 231; Athe- 
nteum, 1861, ii. 727-8; Edleston’s Corresp. of 
Sir I. Newton, 1860, p. 231; B’lsraeli's 'Works, 
1869, iv. 176.] E. I, C. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES (mfi-lSSS), 
scholar and engraver, horn in the parish of 
Shenfield in Essex on 1 Feh. 1766, was the 
son of Isaac Taylor (1730-1807) [q. v.], en¬ 
graver, hy his wife,Sarah HackBhaw,daaghter 
of Josiah Jefferys of Shenfield. Charles was 
educated at a grammar school at Brentwood 
in Essex, and on completing his fifteenth year 
was articled to his father as ane^'aver, and 
studied under Bartolowi. In 1777 ho visited 
Porie, the principal school of engraving in 
Europe. After his return ho adopted the 
course, then usual with engravers, of 'exe¬ 
cuting ornamental proofs on hie own account. 
These engravings were for the most part after 
pictures hy Robert Smirke and Angelica 
Kauffmann. Inl780Taylor’8housewasWrat 
down during the Gordon riots, ond he re¬ 
moved to Hmbom, and afterwards to 108 Hat¬ 
ton Garden. In later life he devoted himself 
almost entirely to the revision of Calmet’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible,' which he began to 
publish anonymously in 1797, It imme- 
mately attracted great attention and com¬ 
manded a considerable sole. ^ Numerous in¬ 
quiries were made as to the editor, hut Taylor 
acknowledged himself only the publisher and 
the engraver of some of the plates. The large 
demand for the work occasioned the issue of 
a fourth edition W 1824, and the work of re¬ 
vision occupied Taylor during the remainder 
of his life. After his death He was acknow¬ 
ledged to be the editor. He died at Hatton 


Garden on 13_Nov. 1823, and was buried in 
the Bunhill Fields burial-ground. In 1777 
he married Mary Forrest, niece of Cornelius 
Humphreys, chaplain of the Tower, by whom 
he had a son, Charles (1780-1856), and two 
daughters, Mary and Sarah. His portrait, 
pointed by himself about 1774, is at present 
at Braeaide, Tunbridge Wells. 

As on engraver Taylor possessed some 
ability. His brother Isaac credited him with 
‘ artistic feeling hut no delicacy of tool.’ His 
chief artistic publications were: 1. ‘ Pic¬ 
turesque Beauties of Shakespeare,’ Loudon, 
1783, &c., 4to; the iUuetratious are by Tho¬ 
mas Stothard [q. v,] andBoher t Smirke [q. v.], 
engraved hy Charles andlsaac Taylor. 2. ‘ Pic¬ 
turesque Miscellanies,’1786. 3.' The Cabinet 
of Genius,’London, 1787,4to. 4.' The Ar¬ 
tist's HOTository or Drawing Magazine,’Lon¬ 
don, 1788, &c., 8vo. 6. ‘ The Elegant Reposi¬ 
tory and New Print Magazine,’ London, 1791, 
&c., 8vo. 6. ‘ Elegant Historical Engravings,’ 
London, 1791. 7. 'The Landscape Magazine,' 
London, 1791-8, 4to. 8. ‘ The Shakespeare 
Gallery,’ London, 1792. 

He was the author of: 1, 'The General 
Genteel Precwtor^’ London, 2nd edit., 1797, 
8vo. 2. ‘A Fanulisr Treatise on Drawing 
for Youth,’ London, 1816, 8vo. 8. ‘Facts 
and Evidences on the Subject of Baptism,’ 
London, 1816, 8to. 4. 'A Familiar Treatise 
on Perspective,* London, 1816, Svo. 6. ‘ The 
Baptist Self-convicted,’ London, 1819, Svo. 
He also edited the 'Literary Annual Re¬ 
gister,’ London, 1808, Svo, afterwards merged 
m the ‘ Literary Panorama,’ and transited 
the ' Adventures of Telemachns' from the 
French of Pfinelon, London, 1792, Svo. 

[Private infoimatiun kindly supplied by Hi. 
Hen^ Taylor; Memoir prefixed to Calmet’s 
Dictiono^of the Bible, 6th edit., 1837, Canon 
Taylor's Family Pen—^Memorials of the Taylor 
Family of Ongar, 1867 ; Autobiography of !^b. 
Gilbert, 1878, pp, 7,44,112-13.] E, L C. 

TAYLOR, DAN (1738-1816), founder 
of the new connexion of general baptists, 
son of Azor Taylor, a pitman, by his second 
wife, Mary (Willey), was bom at Sourmilk 
HaU, Northowram, West Bidii^ of York¬ 
shire, on 21 Dec. 1738, In his fifth year he 
worked in a coal-mine with his father. He 
had no schooling HU he was twenty, hut 
early developed a taste for reading, taking 
his book with him into the mine. He came 
under methodist influence at the age of fif¬ 
teen, joined the Wesleyan body in 1769, and 
first preached for them in a dweUing-houso at 
Hippeiholme,'WestIUding,inSeptembeTl761, 
Dissatisfied with the meuiodist organisation, 
he withdrew from membership by midsummer 
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1762, At Micliaelmas 1762 lie ceased to 
work as miner, and 'became preacher to a 
small methodist secession at Wadsworth, 
West Riding. The study of the historical 
defence of irnant baptism (1706) by William 
Wall [q, V.] tamed him against the doctrine. 
To Calvmistio baptists he applied in vain for 
immersion, and was baptised in the river 
Idle at Gamston, Nottinghamshire, by Joseph 
Jeffery on 16 Feb. 1763. In May he became 
a member of the Lincolnshire association of 

g eneral baptists. In the fallowing autumn 
e was ordaiued as baptist pastor at Wads¬ 
worth. Ilis congregation, which is reckoned 
the first general b^tist church in Yorkshire, 
built in 1764 the Bu'chcllfTe meeting-house, 
Taylor working at it with his own hands. In 
1766and 1767herepresentedthe Lincolnshire 
association at the general assembly in Lon¬ 
don. Doctrinal difierences were now rend¬ 
ing the assembly, owing to the prevalence 
of antitrinitorian views in the southern 
congregations [see OAi'FrN', MATTnnw]. At 
Michaelmas 1709 a meeting was held at 
Lincoln, and the formation of a' new con¬ 
nexion ' resolved upon. The first assembly 
of the new oonnexion was held on 6 June 
1770, by representatives of sixteen churches, 
at the meeting-house of John Brittain, 
Church loans,'Whiteohanel,London; the new 
connexion was dissolved in 1891, when its 
congregations joined the ‘Baptist Union.’ 
Taylor did not formally leave the old ‘general 
assembly’ till 1803. lie devoted much 
enei^y to evangelising in the north. At 
Ilalifax, where he had preached from 1772, 
a church was formed in 1782; to this ho 
removed as its pastor on 8 Oct. 1783. On 
8 June 1786 he became colleague at Ohurch 
Lane, succeeding as solo pastor on Brittain's 
death (18 Sept. 1794). In 1791 he opened a 
bookseUet’s mop in Union Street^ Bishops- 
gate. In January 1798, retaining his pastoral 
charge, he became the first theological tutor 
of ‘ the general baptist evangelical academy ’ 
at Mile End. This post he held till June 
1613, when the academy was removed to 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 

Taylor was a man of short stature, strong 
physique, and groat natural ability. Us 
frequently presided at meetings of the ‘three 
denominations ’ in London. After 1809 his 
powers began to fail, lie died on 26 Nov. 
1816, md was buried in Bunhill Fiolds. Ilis 
portrait,painted by J.Robinson, wasongraved 
W Joseph Oollyer, By his first marriage 
(November 1764) he had thirteen children, 
of whom a son and five daughters survived 
him. Ilis first wife, Elizabeth Saltonstall, 
died on 22 Oct. 1793; on 12 Aug. 1794 he | 
married Elizabeth Newton {d, 14 Oct, 1809);; 


Taylor 

on 24 March 1811 he married 
a widow (d. 18 Deo. 1812), ShoidyS’ 
his death he was married (21 OeAi. 
fourth wife, Mrs. Baundors. ' *' 

Angus gives a list of forty-nine publ!., 
tions and thirteen ‘ association letten’ li 
Taylor. Besides sermons, tracts, end coi 
troversial pamphlets, he published! 1 n 
Compendious View of Christian 
1772,8vo (nine editions), 2. ‘ Fundameiw, 
of Religion,’ 1776, 8vo; enlarged as 'TV 
Principal Parts of the Christian " " ' 


1802, 6vo, 8. ‘ The Consistent ftiTiS j.. 
1784, 12mo; 1796, 8vo. 4.‘Disaerhlira 
on Singiim in , . . Worship,’ 1789,120, 
6 . ‘The Eternity of Future PuniahaieBt' 
1789, 8vo (2 parts, agamst Elhanan^®. 
ohester). 6. ‘ Essay on . . . InspiratioB' 
1700, 8vo. 7, ‘Memoirs of . . . williaB 
Thompson,’ 1796, 8vo. lie wrote 'An 



Baptist Magazine ’ (monthly). Re coatn- 
buted to its sequel (from^l802), ‘The Geneti 
Baptist Repository ’ (bhlf-yearly, and ftoa 
1810 quarterly), edited by bis nephew igd 
biogropher, Adam Taylor (d. 1838), school¬ 
master in Loudon and historian of the gcnenl 
baptists. 

Dan Taylor has been confused witbDand 
Taylor, a footman in tlie service of Ss^ 
Hastings, countess of Huntingdon [q. 
afterwards one of John Wesley’s preachsrs, 
whose prooching (1741-6) was the precursoi 
of the general baptist movement inLeicS8te^ 
shire. 

J0HirTAyL0ii(1743-1818),younger brother 
of the above, was born on 16 .Tune 174 
Having boon an independent at Halifat,lie 
joined (1771) his brothor’s church at Birch- 
cliiFe, began to preach (28 Nov. 1778) it 
Queonehead, near Ilalifax, and was pastor 
of the general baptist ohurch there from 
1778 till his death on 26 Dec. 1818, Be 
elder son was Adam Taylor (see above!; hit 
younger son, James Taylor (1774-1846), wu 
general baptist minister at Derby (1799), 
Heptonstall (1807), and Hinchley (1888), 

[Memoirs by Adam Taylor, 1820 (pottrait)i 
Life by Undorwood, 1870; Monthly Eepoaltory, 
1810 pp. 780 sq., 1817 pp. 9 sq.; New Eras- 
goltcal Magazine, 1816; Adam Taylor’s Hist 
of Engl. Osnerai Baptists, 1818, li. passin; 
Adam Taylor’s Memoirs of John Taylor, 1831 j 
Wood’s Hist, of Q-on. Baptists, 1847, W- IS*, 
178 sq., 199, 222, 272, 310; Jones’s Bsilua 
Memorials, 1849, p. 274; Angus’s Baptist Au¬ 
thors, No. iv, Ootaloguos, July 1889; Julissli 
Dictionary of Hytnnolugy, 1892, p, 1117.] 

A. fi< 
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TAY LOR, EDOAR (1793-1830), legal 
writer, translator, and biographer, fifth son 
of Samuel Taylor, a grandson of John 
Taylor (1694-1761) [q. v.l, was bom at 
Banham, Norfolk, on 28 Jan. 1793. ile 
was at school at Falgrave under Charles 
Uoyd [q. v.], who made him a good classical 
scholar. In 1809 he was articled to his 
uncle. Meadows Taylor, solicitor, of Diss, 
Norfolk. He had mastered Italian and 
Spanish before coining to London in 1814; 
subsequently he learnt German and French. 
In 1817, in conjunction with Robert Roscoe, 
a son ofWilliam Roscoe[q.v.], the historian, 
he inaugurated the firm of Tarior & Roscoe, 
solicitors, in Ring’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
He was an originm member of the ‘ Noncon 
Club,’ founded in July 1817. His legal 
career, chiefly in equity practice, was pro¬ 
sperous. During 1834i-G his (anonymous) 
translations from the ‘Kinder und Haus- 
Marchen ’ of J. L. and 0. G. Grimm were 
published under the title ‘ German Popular 
Stories,' with illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank [q. t.] A^ second edition, entitled 
‘ Gammer Grethel,’ appeared in 1839. At¬ 
tacked in 1827 by an incurable disease, and 
compelled (from 1882) to relinquish much of 
his professional work he found literature a 
solace amid pain. His interest in the legal 
recognition of the rights of ponoonformists 
was Keen and untiring. Ha had taken, as 
a dissenting deputy, an active port in the 
movement mr repeal (1828) of the Test and 
Corporation Acts; in 1837 he was appointed 
a oommissioner (unpaid) for carrying out the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Act. In ecclesiastical 
politics he co-operated with Robert Aspland 
[q. Vi] His personal charm and strength of 
cWacter were very great. After long suffer¬ 
ing, heroically borne, he died at Bedford Row 
on 19 Aug. 1839, and was buried in the High- 
ate cemetery. He married, in 1823, Ann, 
aughter of John Christie of Hackney, who 
survived him, with an only daughter. 

Among his publications were; 1. ‘ Lays of 
the Minne-singers . . . with Historical end 
Critical Notices,’ 1825, 8vo (illustrated). 

2. ‘ The Book of Rights,’ 1833,12mo (a digest 
of constitutional law, with comments). 

3. ‘ Master Waoe his Chronicle of the Norman 
Conquest, from the “ Roman de Rou,” trans¬ 
lated with Notes,’ 1837,8vo (woodcuts); his 
notes ore appended to Sir Arthur Malet’s 
translation, 1860, 4to. Posthumous were: 

4. ' The Suffolk Bartholomeons; a Memoir of 
John Meadows’ (or Meadowe [q. v.]), 1840, 
8vo (edited by Emily Taylor, see below). 
6. 'TheNew Testament.., revised &om the 
Authorised Yersion .,. by a Laman,’ 1840, 
sm. 8vo (edited by William Hincks [see under 


Hikokb, Thouas Diz] ; a version of singular 
merit and beautifully printed). He wrote in 
the‘ Jurist,’ ‘Legal Observer,’ 'Retrospective 
Review,’ ‘ Westminster Review,’ and ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle.’ Among his contributions to 
the‘Monthly Repository’ are a ‘Memoir’ 
(1819, pp. 248 sq.) of John James Wetstein, 
the bibhcal critic; and ‘Observations on 
Mahometanism ’ (1820, pp. 267 sq.) 

Emiiy Taylob (1795-1872), smter of the 
above, wrote numerous historical tales, works 
of inatructionfor children, andpopular biogra¬ 
phies; she was also the writer of many hymns, 
some of considerable merit. Originally a dis¬ 
senter, she joined the church of England 
under the influence of Frederick Denison 
Maurice [q.v.] She died in 1872, 

[Field’s Memoir of Edgar Taylor, 1839; 
Christian Reformer, 1830, pp, 730 Sq. (includes a 
sketch from the Horniug Chronicle by Henry 
Crabb Robinson [q.v.)); Prefatory Notice to 
Suffolk Bartholomeans, 1810; Memoir of Robert 
Aspland, 1850, pp. 401 sq.; James’s Memoir of 
Thomas Madge, 1671, pp. 153 sq.; Clayderis 
Samuel Sharpe, 1883, pp, 40, 79sq.; Julian’s 
Diet, of Hymnology, 1893, p. 1117.] A. Q-. 

TAYLOR, EDWARD (1784-1863), 
Gresham professor of music, son of John 
Taylor (1760-1826) [q.v.],hymn-writer, was 
born at Norwich on 22 Jan, 1784. He came 
of an old Unitarian family. His great¬ 
grandfather was John Taylor (1694^761) 
h- T-] of Norwich, From 1808 to 1816 
Edward Taylor was in business at the 
comer of Rampant Horse Street, Norwich. 
He was sheriff of Norwich in 1819. In 1826 
he removed to London and joined his brother 
Philip Taylor [q. v,] and his cousin, John 
Martmeau, as civil engineers at York Place, 
City Road, Want of success iu the business 
led him to enter the musical profession in 
1827, when he was forty-three years old. His 
early musical education had been somewhat 
desultory and irregular, He had taken lessons 
&om John Christmas Beckwith [q. v.], or¬ 
ganist of Norwich Cathedral, and on the flute 
and oboe from WLUiam Fidi [q, v.], a well- 
known local musician, For the first triennial 
Norwich musical festival of 1824 he trained 
the chorus, engaged the band and singers, and 
made out the entire programme. His earliest 
successes were as a vocalist. He had a fins 
rich bass voice and commanding presence. 
He sang at the festival of 1827, and con¬ 
ducted those of 1839 and 1842. For the 
festival of 1830 he translated Spohris ‘Last 
Jud^ent,’ which was then performed for 
the first time in England. He was on veiy 
friendly terms with Spohr, who was his raest 
at 3 Regent Square, Ki^'s Cross, is 1839 
and 1817. He visited ^ohr at Casael in 
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1840. In addition to the ‘ Last Judgment ’ he 
translated Spohr's ‘Oruoifixion,’or ‘Calvary’ 
(1836), ‘Fall of Babylon’ (1842), and ‘Ohns- 
tian’s Prayer,’ all of -which, were produced at 
Nor-wioh festivals. On 24 Oct. 1837, on the 
death of Bichard John Samuel Stevens[q. v.], 
Taylor -was appointed Gresham professor of 
music, a post which ho held till his death. 
In January 1838 Taylor gave his first three 
lectures, which were published in the same 
year. He gave frequent lectures with great 
success in different parts of the country, and 
one on ‘Madrigals’ which he delivered at 
Bristol in 1837 resulted in the formation 
of the Bristol Madrigal Society, which still 
flourishes. From 1829 to 1843 he was musical 
critic of the ‘ Spectator.’ He died at his house, 
Gresham Cottage, Comlands Hoad, Brent¬ 
wood, Essex, on 12 March 186.3, and was 
buried in the old dissenting burial-ground, 
Fing’s Boad, Brentwood. 

In addition to the translations already 
mentioned, his worlcs include a few songs, 
words of songs, and adaptations. He trans¬ 
lated Schneider’s ‘Deluge,’ Mozart’s ‘Be- 
quiem Mass' under the title of ‘ lledemption’ 
(1846), and Haydn's ‘Seasons.’ ‘ The vocal 
School ofltaly intlieSixteenthCentury’ com¬ 
prised a selection of madrigals and anthems 
by the best Italian masters, adapted to Eng¬ 
lish words (1839). ‘The Cathedral Service, 
its Glory, its Decline, and its Designed Ex- 
tinotionj’ appeared (in two articles') anony- 
moubly in the ‘Britisli and Foreign Beview’ 
for 1844, and were republished (also onony- 
mously) in 1846. In conjunct ion with James 
Turlo [q. v.] he edited ‘ The reoplo’s Music 
Book,’ and, for the Musical Antiquarian So¬ 
ciety, Purcell’s ‘King Arthur.' 'The follow¬ 
ing manuscripts by him ore in the library of 
the Iloyal College of Music; Lectures on music 
^everol), -written and delivered by Edward 
Taylor at Gresham College and elsewhere; 
‘ Musical Illustrations to several Courses of 
Leoture8'(24vols. and separateparts),mo6tly 
in Taylor’s autojgraph ; and an ‘ Ode for the 
opening of Gresham College ’ (3 Nov. 1848), 
in score, -written and composed by him. 

rrhoraas Datnanl Eaton’s Musical Criticism 
and Biography, 1872, p 210 (a reprint of t-wo 
articles from the Norfolk Nows of 28 March and 
4 April 1803); Grove's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; Catalogue of the Library of tbo 
Sarred Harmonic Society, 1872, and Supple¬ 
ment to the same, 1882 (the library ie now Uie 
property of the Ho^al College of Music); Spobr’s 
Autobiography (Engl, transl. ii. 21S, 288); pri¬ 
vate information.] F. a. E. 

TAYLOE,GEOBGE LEDWELL (1788- 
1873), architect, was horn on 81 March 1788, 
and was educated at Hawes’s academy, 


Bromley. In 1804 his unolo. General gIZ 
(afterwards flrst Lord) Harris [q. y,] j J 
diioed him to James Burton. This erehitm 
being about to retire, transferred his miml i 
Joseph Parkinson of Ely Place, then 
ill laying out the Portmnn estate. TSvb 
while articled lo Parkinson, superintadta 
the building of Montagu and BtyauZ 
Squares (1811) and the noighhouring stw™ 
His fellow pupil was Edward Cresy (d, 18.56)’ 
with whom ho maintained an unmtertuptij 
friendship for more than fifty years. ^ hi 

1816 he took two journeys with Crew 
chiefly on foot, to study English architectsie 
—^the flrst in the south-wostem counties tl 
second, a tour of forty days, from York to 
Lincoln, PcterboTougli,’Ely, &o. On 23Jm. 

1817 he started with Cresy on a grand tour 
ot his mother's expense, which lasted two 
years. In 1817 they travelled throuok 
France, Switzerland, ond Italy, spendintfe 
-winter at Home and Naples. On IMov 

1818 they left Naples for Bart and Cork 
and spent the summer in Greece, in compiav 
with John Sanders and William Putjef. 
Their one discovery of importance-was that 
of the remains of tlie famous Theban lioa at 
Ohaeronoa on 3 June 1818 (Literary Oauttt, 
24 April 1824; G. L. lAXLo:a,Autolioyii^, 
i. 109,160). After n second -winter spental 
Borne Taylor ret uriicd to England on 13 May 
1819. Of a journey of 7,200 miles, four 
Ihoueand miles had been performed on hut 
He now took an oilico wit h Cresy in Pum- 
val’s Inn. He lived at 62 Bedford Square, 
afterwards in Spring Gardens, tin he built i 
bouse for himself at Lee, Kent. On 8 Feb. 
1824 he -w'os appointed surveyor of buildmis 


to tho naval dejiartment, In this capacity he 
superintended important works in the dock¬ 
yards at Chatham, Wool-vi’ich, and Sbeemete, 
and alterations in the Clarence victaalbojr 
ynrd,GoBpoTt. He built the Melville Hospital, 
Chatham (182^, and tho Woolwich river 
wall (1831), lie received some attentioa 
from William IV, and claims credit for in¬ 
ducing the king in 1880 to accept ‘Traftlgar 
Square’ instead of ‘ King William the Fourth 
Square,’the name originally proposed for the 
site. In 1887 a scheme for retrenchment at 
the ndniirnlty involved Taylor's diamiasal. 
He was obliged to take up general practice, 
and qualified as a district surveyor, hi 
1843-8 ho laid out considerable portions of 
the bishop of London’s estate, Westboimie 
Terraco (where he built a house for himself), 
Chester IHace, and parts of Hyde Park Square 
ond Gloucester Square. In’1849 he uiide> 
took the continuation of the North lent 
railway from Stroud, through Chatham, and 
Canterbury to Dover, but the negotiation fell 
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{’aTOUgh, at a personal loss to Taylor of S,0Q0l. 
He seems after this to have abandoned active 
professional work for archseology. In 1866 
he revisited Italy ■with his -wife, and stayed 
at Kome from 20 Nov. 18.67 to 22 March 
1858, collecting materials for ' The Stones of 
Etrvma and Marbles of Antient Ilome,’whieh 
he pnblished in 1859. He finally returned 
to England in 1868. Daring 1870-2, while 
residing at Broadstairs, he published a col¬ 
lection of sketches and descriptions of build¬ 
ings which he had visited in his travels, 
under the misleading title ' The Auto-Bio¬ 
graphy of an Octogenarian Architect,’ 2 vols. 
4to. It is an incoherent compilation, in which 
hiographioal details are scanty. Taylor died 
at Broadstairs on 1 May 1878. On 8 June 
1820 he married Bella Neufville, by whom 
he had eleven children. 

In addition to the books mentioned above, 
he published several pamphlets on profes¬ 
sional subjects, and, jointly with Edward 
Creay; 1. ‘ The Architectural Antiquities of 
Borne,’ 2 vols. 1821-2; new edit. 1874. 
2. ‘ Revived Architecture of Italy—Palaces 
of Genoa,’ 1822. 3. ‘Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Italy: Pisa,’ 1829. 

[T.iylor’s Autobiography: Diet, of Archi¬ 
tecture; Times, 7 May 1873.] 0. D. 

TAYLOR, HARRIETTE DEBORAH 
(1807-1874), actress. [See Lici.] 

TAYLOR, HENRY (1711-1786), theo¬ 
logical -writer, third son of 'William Taylor 
(1673-1760), by his wife Anna, daugfeer of 
Edward Cnspe, was horn at South Weald, 
Essex, in May 1711. His father, a London 
merchant having property in Essex, had the 
rmute of a wit, and wrote facetious verse 
(&0X, Elegant EvtmcU, 1801, p. 770), 
Taylor was at school at Hackney -with John 
Iloadly (1711-1776) [q. v.] under Henry 
Newcome, grandson ot Henry Newcome 

i q. V.] Entering at Queens’ College, Cam- 
mdge, in 1727, he matriculated in 1729, 
commenced B.A. in 1731, was elected fellow 
in 1733, and proceeded M.A. in 1735. He 
was ordained deacon in 1733, and priest in 
1736 by Benjamin Hoadly, In 1736 he was 
curate at Rivenholl, Essex. In 1737 he -was 
instituted to the rectory of "WheatBeld, Ox¬ 
fordshire ; this he held W a minor. In 1744 
Bishop Hoadly gave him the rectory of 
Baughurst, Hampshire, which he held with 
Wheatfield. In 1746 he was presented to 
the vico^e of Portsmouth, resigning Baua- 
huTSt. B^was appointed (1748) waploin 
to James Dolrymple, third earl of Stair. In 
1758 he was instituted to the reoto^ of 
Ovington, Hampshire, resigning ^heatfield. 
In 1766 he was instituted to the rectory of 


Crawley, Hampshire, which he held with 
Portsmouth, resigning Ovington, Like bis 
father, he was noted as a wit and a -writer 
of humorous epigram. His graceful verses 
on wedlock, ‘ Paradise Regain’d,’ are in Dods- 
ley's ‘ Collection ’ (1758, vi. 120). 

Taylor was amona the last of the Anglican 
divines of the Clarkean school; but he out¬ 
ran hiB master, openly espousing the Apolli- 
narian heresy. This he did in a series of 
letters (1771-1777) purporting to be the 
' Apology ’ of Ben Jiloraecai for embracing 
Christianity, Though anonymous, the work 
was known as Taylor’s, and was acknow¬ 
ledged in the second enlarged edition of 1784. 
It bounds in learning and in argument, but 
is very discursive. The seventh letter, on 
miracles, was separately reprinted by his son 
William. In 1772 Taylor was one of the 
clergy petitioning for relief from subscription 
[see SioNB, Pbs.i?cis]. He omitted the Atha- 
nasian creed, but otherwise conformed to the 
requirements of his position. 

Taylor died at Titch&eld, Hampshire, on 
27 April 1786, and was buried on 3 May in 
the chancel of Crawley Church. He married 
(16 June 1740) Christian (rf. 23 July 1769), 
fourth daughter of Eraneis Fox [q. v.] By 
her he had eight children. His son 'William 
was grandfather of Peter Alfred Taylor [q. V.] 

Besides ‘ The Apolo^ of Ben Mordecaij* 
he published: 1. ‘Am Essay on the Beauty 
of the Divine (Economy,’ 1760, 6vo (based 
on a visitation sermon, 18 Se^t. 1769). 
2. * A Full Answer to a . . . View of the 
Internal Evidences,’ 1777,8vo (anon., against 
Soame Jenyns [q. v.]) 3. ‘ Thoughts on the 
, . . Grand Apostacy, with Reflections on 
. , . Gibbon’s History,'1781, 8vo (expresses 
miUenarian views). 4. ‘ Farther Thoughts 
on the ... Grand Apostacy,’ 1783,8vo. Pos¬ 
thumous was 6. ‘Considerations on , , . 
Creeds,’ 1788, 8vo (edited by his son Henry; 
an appended letter on the ‘ Immortality of 
the Soul’ is by his sou William). The 
British Museum has an interleaved Hebrew 
Bible, Amsterdam, 1667,4 vols. 8vo (1942. e. 
2-6), which formerly beloved to Bishop 
Hen, and has notes by both l&n and Taylor. 
Specimens of Taylor’s unpublished verses, 
with many of his letters, are given in ‘ Some 
Account of the Taylor Family’ (1876), which 
also contains portraits. 

[Brief Aoeottnt, by Stone, in Monthly Repo¬ 
sitory, 1813 pp. 286 sq., 1817 p. 626,1818 p. 16 ; 
Memoir, by Price, in Christian Reformer, 1849, 
pp. 66 sg., 236 eg.; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
1812 i. 663, iii. 124, 1814 viii. 428; Gent. Mag. 
May 1786 p. 402,1822 i. 286; Priestley’s Works, 
ed. Butt, vii, 472,481; Wallace’s Antitrinitarian 
Biography, 1860, iii,604; Imaid’sGraduati Can- 
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tabr. 1878; Cole’s manasciiptAlhenso Cantabi.; 
information &om the Bbtb, Canon Fraser (South 
Weald), W, J. Smith (Crawley), E. P. Grant 
(Portsmouth), F. Borri^Uo (Spridlingbon), and 
E. Biiokle (Banetend).] A. G. 

TAYLOE, Sir HENEY (1800-1886), 
author of ‘ Philip Yan ArteTeide,’ bom on 
IS Oct. 1800 at Bishop-Middleham, Durham, 
was the third son of George Taylor (1772- 
1861). George Teylor -was the younger son 
of a equire who had an estate of some seven 
hundred acres at Swinhoe-Bromford in tho 
parish of Bamborougli, Northumberland. The 
squire was under a <doud and the property 
encumbered, and George was brought up by 
on uncle, without definite prospects. On 
23 April 1797 he married Eleanor Ashworth, 
dangliter of an ironmonger at Durham, and 
settled on a farm at Bishop-Middleham. 
Ilia wife died when Henry, her third son, 
WHS an infant in arms. George Taylor and 
his wife had literary tastes, and were ardent 
admirers of Godwin and Mary Wollstone- 
craft. He is described by Southey (Cbrra- 
^ondence with Carolina Bowks, p. 93) as 
having the * better part of an antique Boman 
about him.’ He became a recluse after his 
wife’s death, and divided his lime between 
his books and the management of a farm at 
St. Helen’s Aucldand, Durham. Ho educated 
his boys himself. The two elder showed 
much promise and wrote poo try. Henry was 
languid and apparontly dull. In April 1814 
he was enterea as a midshipman in the navy. 
He made one voyogo, hut his health was feeble, 
and in Decemoer he was discharged and 
returned to his father's house. Inero he 
spent two years without rogular education, 
but with the run of a good library, and in an 
harmonious and studious family. After the 
peace George Taylor gave up farming, His 
&iend Cliaues Arhuthnot [q. v.], than secre¬ 
tary to the treasury, obtained small appoint¬ 
ments for the eldest son, George, and for 
Henry. They want to London in 1817 with 
the tecond brother, William, a medical stu¬ 
dent, and soon, afterwarda they all caught 
typhus fever. William and George died in 
a fortnight; Henry’s place was abolished in 
1820, and he returned to his father’s house. 
The father had in 1818 mamed Miss J. 
Mills, a lady of great intelligence and sweet¬ 
ness of character, though of rather melan¬ 
choly temperament. They settled iu an old 
border-tower at Witton-Ie-Wear, Durham, 
remote from all society. Henry Taylor 
began to make up for tke defects of his edu- 
cauou, read Latin, a little Greek, and a 
great deal of Italian, and sat up, Indulging 
m poetical reveries and drinking more tea 
than was good for him. He wrote Byronic 


Taylor 

poems and an article upon MooiTTlTr 
m 1822 was accepted lor the ‘oImh , 
Review’ by Gifford. Taylor’s & 
also stimulated by the warm sympatliv?! 
approval of his stepmother and of Ijiy' 
Fenwick, the intimate friend ofWoidswn^ 
In 1823, on a visit to the Wees, he madiT 
acquaintance with Southey, which i 
afterwards ripened into a warm 
Meanwhile Taylor had resolved to jo t, 
London to start • as a literary adTentma' 
On reaching town in October 1823, heta 
that Gifford had put in type another aitini 
upon Lord John Russell, ‘ clever and oni,' 
port ’ like the former, Taylor had alaoll 
trihuted to the ' London Magazine,’ and hi 
an oiler of tho editorship, ^e had mat. 
while been introduced to Dr, (aftennrt' 
SW Henry Holland [q. v.l In Janum 
1824 Holland was authorised to offer bmj 
olerkship in the colonial department, be™, 
ning with 360d. a year, soon to be inctentl 
to 600d. and to rise ultimately to 90(1/ 
Taylor’s ' Qiiai-terly ’ articles and a letfei 
of approval from Gifford helped to justifc 
an appointment whioh Holland, thonging 
lated to friends of tho elder Taylor, ij. 
patently advised ou account of the impi^ 
eion made by the eon’s personal merite, Tb 
colonial oillce was in a state of confusion, mj 
much occupied by business arising out of tie 
sloyery question. Taylor was at once in a 
position of responsibility, and in Haicli 
wrote a oonfidential paper highly approred 
by his chief, Lord Bathurst. lie not oaly 
had much influence at the olfics, but hecaina 
known to many young mon of promise. He 
was spuciully intimate with his ooUeagse 
Thomas Ilyuu Yilliers, brother of Geoi& 
(afterwords Enrl of Clarendon), and vitt 
all the Yilliers family. Through Viffies 
he became acquainted with Ohailos Aiutu, 
J. S, Mill, and the Benthamites, and nada 
carefully prepared speeches In opposition to 
their views in the debating society desciibed 
by J. S. Mill. He enlightened tiieir miada 
too by inviting them to personal meetinea 
with Wordsworth ond Southey. Besidoa 
writing in the ' Quarterly,’ he nniahed ha 
tragedy, ‘Isaac Oomnenus,’ in 1828. It 
was reviewed by Southey In the ‘Quarterly,’ 
but ‘the public would have nothing to ay 
to it.’ He at oucesettoworkupondramatiaing 
tho story of Philip Yon Artevelde. Ajp 
poeal that he should accept a better position, 
which would have absorbed him in uolitiia, 
came to nothing, and befell bock without re¬ 
gret upon literature. Meanwhile the slaaery 
question was finding employment for him 
in the office. The policy of the govemment 
was that of ‘ melioration,’ that is, of reforming 
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without at once abolishing^ the slave laws. 
Taylor leared that immediate emancipation 
would lead to bloodshed, and devised 
schemes for bringing about the change 
gradually. The plan was altered in conse¬ 
quence of ministerial changes and the acces¬ 
sion to office of Lord Stanley, who began by 

taking the matter into his own hands. Taylor 
was brought into close connection, during 
these discussions, with Sir James Stephen 
[q- !'•]> afterwards became his simerior 
m the office, and was always a warm friend. 
Though the measure finally adopted em¬ 
bodied their views, Taylor at the time re¬ 
sented Stanley’s conduct to Stephen and 
himself. A claim which he made about 
the same time for increased remuneration 
was not admitted; and he stated his inten¬ 
tion of no longer sacrificing his literary 
occupations to working overtime at the 
office. No permanent fll-feeling was left, 
however, and after Stanley's resignation he 
continued to play an important part at the 
colonial office. Hyde Villiers had died in 
1833, and the old circle of Austin and Mill 
was broken up. Taylor meanwhile became 
intimate with his colleague Frederick Elliot, 
and with other members of the family, 
especially Frederick’s brother Charles (after¬ 
wards Admiral [see Etiioi, Sib CaaBtEs], 
described as ‘ Earl Athulf ’ in ‘ Edwin the 
Fair.’ He published in 1S40 a defence of 
Charles Elliot’s proceedings in China, which 
bad a great effect, converted the Duke of 
Wellington, and was translated into Ger¬ 
man; and addressed EUiot himself in on 
ode called ‘ Heroism in the Shade’ (^Auta- 
biography, pp. 301-S, and Appendix). 

JVeaerick Elliot was the only friend who 
was confident of the success of ‘ Philip Van 
Axtevelde,’which,aftersixyears’preparation, 
appeared in June 1834. Murray, in spite 
of Lockhart’s recommendation, refused to 
publish a successor to ‘Isaac Comnenus,’ 
and Moxon agreed to publish it only at 
Taylor’s risk. The play, however, helped by 
a review from Lockuart in the ' Quarterly,’ 
made a great success. Lansdowne House 
and Holland House opened their doors to the 
author, and Taylor became exposed to 
' social snares.’ From them he was saved, 
as he declares, ' by that gracious gift, in- 
imtitude to please.’ He round Lansdowne 
House too Uterary, and withdrew ftom 
Holland House because he could not speak 
well of the hostess, and thought it umair 
to accept her hospitality. He had too much 
self-respect to be on amenable ‘lion,’and he 
gave some offence, he thinks, fay a collec¬ 
tion of essays called ‘ The Statesman.’ His 
ironical exposition of the arts of succeeding 


was taken for serious Machiavelh'sm; and 
the book, which was read in proofs by Mr. 
Gladstone and Spedding, was never widely 
popular, though it has been much admired 
by good judges as a kind of appendix to 
Bacon. Archbishop Whately imitated it in 
an anonymous book called ‘The Bishop’ 
(Autobiography, i. 323). 

Taylor had madeacquaintoncewithThomas 
Spring-Eice, afterwards Lord Monteagle 
fq. V.], who came to the colonial office in 
1834. In 1836 Taylor made an offer of 
marriage to Spring-Eice’e daughter, Theo¬ 
dosia Alice, then in her eighteenth year. 
^ engagement followed, after some hesita¬ 
tion on the part of the father, and was broken 
off upon religious grounds in 1838, Taylor’s 
orthodoxy not being quite up to the mark, 
^s health suffered, and he sought distraction 
in composing another play, Taylor rather 
avoided than sought offersof ahigher position, 
and refused the government of I^per Canada, 
offered to him by Lord Glenelg in 1835. His 
energetic colleague James Stephen was ready 
to t^e work off his hands; and he obtained 
additional relief, and with it a lifelow friend¬ 
ship, by the appointment of James .Redding 
[q. V.] to a position in the office. He had to 
take a more active part when the difficulties 
caused by the apprenticeship system called 
for action. Taylor, in some elaborate papers, 
strongly recommended that the West Indian 
assemblies should be abolished and crown 
oounoils substituted. The measure was 
mutilated and finally shelved; and the 
mischief continued which culininated in 
the Jamaica outbreak of 1865. The events 
of that period, when he strongly approved 
of Governor Eyre's action, confirmed his 
opinion of the error of the previous irresolu¬ 
tion. 

In 1839 the engagement to Miss Spiing- 
Eice was happily revived, and his marriage 
on 17 Oct. was a beginuing of unbroken 
domestic happiness. It brought to him also the 
intimate friendship of his wife’s cousin, Mr. 
Aubrey de Yere, He finished hisplay,‘Edwin 
the Fair,’ which was published m 1842, and 
succeeded fait^, though not so fuEy as its 
predecessor. Directly afterwards his health 
broke down, and he had to pass the winter 
of 1^-4 in Italy, whitlier ne was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Aubrey de Yere. Upon re¬ 
turning in 1844 he settled at Mortlake. He 
was well known to leading men of letters, 
of whom—especially of Eogers and Carlyle— 
he has given mteresting notices in his ‘ Auto- 
biogra^y.’ From this time, however, he 
made only occasional appearances in London 
society. In 1847 he refused an offer of 
succeeding James Stephen as secretary in 
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the colonial ofhce. He was deterred partly 
by a scruple of delicacy, because lie had ad¬ 
vised Stephen to retire, and partly by 
doubts as to his own health and relnctance 
to sacrificing ‘ the life poetic ’ to business. 
‘Philip Van A.rtevelde’ was put on the 
stage by Mncready in 1847, and withdrawn 
after six nights. Taylor took the want of 
success wiUi great composure. lie after¬ 
wards wrote two plays, ‘ The Virgin 
Widow ’ (1849) and ‘ St. Clement's Eve ’ 
(1862), of which the last was the most suc¬ 
cessful; but his official labours occupied 
most of his strength. In 1869 he had a severe 
attack of spasmodic asthma, lie was un¬ 
able to attend at the office, and ofTored 
his resignation. His services, however, 
were too valuable to be lost, and an 
arrangement was made by which he was 
aUowed to retain his ofiice while doing his 
work at home. Some increase of salary was 
made, and ho was to be responsible to tho 
secretory of state alone. Sir Prodoric 
Hogers (afterwards Lord Blaohford) [q. v.], 
the under-secretary of state, became a 
most intimate friend. In 1860 Taylor was 
made K.G.M.G., when the order was first 
extended to tho colonial service generally. 
In the same year he published a letter to 
Mr. Gladstone entitled ‘ Crime Considered.’ 
In consequence of his suggestions a criminal 
code was prepared for tho orown colonies by 
Mr. (afterwards Mr. Justice) R. f3. Wright. 
It was finished in 1876, hut has never been 
passed into law. Taylor finally retired from 
Ills office in 1872. 

In 1863 he hod settled iu a house, built 
from hie wife’s designs, at Sheen ; and from 
1861 he had spent the summer mouths at 
Bournemouth, and there bought a house, to 
which he ultimate^ retired. lie wae sur¬ 
rounded by an aneotionate family. His 
father had continued to live at Witton, 
except during a short period in 1832, when 
ho acted as secretary to the commission 
whose report led to tho poor law of 1834. 
lie died on 8 Jan. 1861. The father’s wife, 
whom Taylor had regarded as a mother, died 
on 12 April 1863, agod 83; and his oldfriend, 
Miss Fenwick, in 1866. Ills eldest son 
(6. 1846), who, in spite of weak health, 
had shown groat promise, died on 16 May 
1870. Ills nome, as Mr Aubrey de Vero 
says (liecoUecttois, p. 179), was ‘ pre-emi¬ 
nently a happy one.’ His wife, a woman of 
great sociol charm, was entirely devoted to 
him. At Bournemouth he was not far from 
Freshwater, where he occasionally stayed 
with his friends Charles 11^ and JuUa 
Margaret Cameron [q. v.J ITiero, too, he 
frequently met his old friend Tennyson, at 


whose house he met Gariboldi/Ibum^ ■ 
of letters, among others R. L. ■ 
also made his acquaintance there • 
older friendships with SpeddinB 
Vere, and others never grew cold®’ uT'i'l 
ou 27 March 1886. Lady TayW * 
IJan. 1891. A son and three daS;- 
survive. ^ “ 

‘Philip Van Artevelde’ 
which Taylor has obtained t 
in literature. Like of her ^ 
it was modelled upon the 1 _ 

hut woa not intended, and is little adoptejf, 
the stage. It has, however, great W-’ 
as a thoughtful psychological study (weL 
teresting letter to Lockhart iipona^ 


18 the voeI(> 


of then 


interesting 

character of Artevelde in 
p. 60). The style is marked by mj 
dignity and refinement, and gives the^ 
flections upon life of a mind poasessW r 
once great poelioal sensibility anddo.* 
familiarity with the actual working of n. 
ciety. One lyric—* Said tongue of naiV 
maid nor wife ’—has become mmons. Tajlf 
was a warm ndmirer of Wordawotlh nj 
Southey, and belonged to tbeir school, rt 
such difieroncos as distinguish the dv#, 
in Downing Street from the recluse rf tie 
Lakes. IIis prose essays are full of dae le. 
flections, and their delicate style shove tie 
refined man of the world in the goodiei.' 
of the phrase. Taylor was a man of ani{n 
larly impressive apjoaranoe. There ui 
portrait by Walts in the National 
trait Gallery, and he was frequency ptao- 
graphed by Mrs. Cameron. 

'Taylor’s works are: 1.'iBaaoConasiffl*' 
1827. 2. ‘Philip Van Artevelde,’188}, 

6th ed. 1862: new odition, 1872. 8. 'Th 
Statesman,’ 1886. 4. ‘Edwin theJm, 

1842 ; 2nd ed. 1846; other editions, 1852 
and 1875. 6. ‘ The Eve of the Coaqaed, 
and other Poems,’ 1847, 6. ' Notes 
Life,’1847 ; 4th od. 1864. 7. ' Notes fm 
Books,’ 1840. 8. ‘The Virgin 'Widov,’ 

1860. 9. ‘ St. Clement’s Eve,’ 1862. A cot 
leotivo edition of Taylor’s plays and poeis 
appeared in 1863, and a collective edihoa 
of uis ‘ Works ’ in 1877-8, 6 vols. 


[Autobiography, 2 vols. 8vo, 188S (pr'mtdj 
printud in 1877); Corroapondonce, edfcofciKi 
IJowdon, 1880; Mr. Aubrey do Vore's Becjl- 
lections, 1897, pp. 148-80, and dsoviieie; fa- 
formation has been kindly given by the fandl;. 
Thera are many roforoncoa to Taylor in Soatbqi 
Life and. Correspondence, vols. v. and Ti,, aid 
Selootions from Letters, vols. iii. and iv. Seedss 
Moore’s Journals, See., vii, 76, 147; Olaydet’i 
Bogors and his Coniompornxies, ii. 118, Iti, 
142; Orabb Bobinson's Diary, &c., ii, 813, 
iii, I,] Ik8. 
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TAYIiOR, Sib HERBERT (1775- 
logm iieutenant-geueial, second son of the 
foV’Edward Taylor (1734-1798), of Bi- 
frons, Kent, rector of Patrioksboume, by his 
■^e, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Payler 
of Ileden, Kent, was bom on 39 Sept. 1765 
at Bifrons. A younger brother, Sin Bboox 
Tatiob (1776-1846), was in the diplomatic 
leivice, and acted as British minister suc- 
cessirely at the courts of Hesse-Cassel, Wur- 
tembeig, and Munich, and as ambassador at 
Berlin nram 1828 to 1831 ; he was created 
G.C.H. in 1833, and was admitted to the 
envy council in 1838 (Gent. Mag, 1847, 
pt. i. p. 83). 

Durmg the wanderings of his family on 
the continent between 1780 and 1790 Herbert 
received private tuition, and became a good 
linguist, In Rome he made the acq^uaint- 
ance of Lord Camelford, by whom he was 
introduced to Lord Grenville, who gave him 
a place in the foreign office under Mr. (after¬ 
wards >Slr) James Bland Burgess. Taylor’s 
knowledge of foreign languages made him 
very useful, and Lord Granville occasionally 
employed him on confidential work at his 
own house. In December 1702 he accom- 


Klteney) [q. v.] on a special mission to the 
Prussian headquarters at Frankfort. After 
a few weeks Murray left Frankfort to take 
up his military duties as adjutant-general 
to the Duke of York's army at Antwerp, 
and Taylor remained behind for a short time 
in charge of the mission. In April 1793, on 
Murroys application, Taylor joined the army 
headquarters. Murray presented him to 
the Duke of York, to whom he became 
neatly attached. He was employed as 
Murray’s secretary, and was present os a 
volunteer at the action of St. Amand 
(8 May), the battle of Famars (23 May), and 
the sieges of Yalenciennes and Dunkirk. 


On 26 March 1794 Taylor was given a 
commission as cornet in the 2ad lagoon 
guards, and on 17 July following he was 
promoted to he lieutenant. Upon the re- 
tam of Murray to England, Taylor re¬ 
mained with the Duke oi York as assistant 
secrstaiy. He generally joined his regiment 
when in the field, and was present at the 
actions of 17,22, and 26 April, near Gateau; 
of 10 and 22 May, nearTournay, and at Other 
operations of the campaign, inoluding the 
retreat into Holland. On 6 May 1796 ha 
was promoted to he captain in the 2nd dra¬ 
goon guards. On Ihe return of the Duke of 
York to England, Taylor remained with the 
army as assistant secret ary to thecommander- 
in^cnief of the British forces on the conti¬ 
nent, and served in that capacity successively 


with Lieutenant-general Harcourt and Sir 
David Dundas. 

On 16 Sept. 1796 Taylor returned to 
England, havmg been appointed on 1 Aug. 
of that year aide-de-camp to the commander- 
in-ehieli the Duke of York. He was soon 
afterwards nominated aseistant military se¬ 
cretary in the commander-in-chief s office. 

In July 1798 Taylor accompanied Lord 
Cornwallis to Ireland on his appointment as 
lord-lieutenant, in the threefold capacity of 
aide-de-camp, military secretaryjand private 
secretary. He returned to England in 
Februaiy 1799 to take over the duties of 
private secretary to the Duke of York. He 
went to Holland as aide-de-camp to the duke 
in the expedition to the Helder in Srotember, 
and was present at the battles of 19 Sept, and 
of 2 and 6 Oct. 

On 22 Jan, 1801 Taylor was promoted to 
be major in the 2nd dragoon guards, and on 
26 Deo. of the same year to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 9th West India regiment. 
On 25 June 1802 he was placed on holf-pav, 
and on 23 May was brought into the Cold¬ 
stream guards, of which the Dulce of York 
was colonel. He continued in the appoint¬ 
ment of private secretory and aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of York until 13 June 1806, 
when he was appointed private secretary to 
the king. The king placed every confidence 
in him, so that his position was one of great 
delicacy, but his straightforwardness secured 
the good opinion of all. On the establish¬ 
ment of the regency he was continued in the 
same ofiice to the queen, who was appointed 
by act of parliament guardian of the king’s 
person. By the same act Taylor was ap¬ 
pointed one of the three commissioners of 
the king’s real and personal estate. He was 
promoted to be brevet colonel on 26 July 
1810, and to be major-general on 4 June 
1813. 

In November 1813 he was appointed to 
command a brigade in the army of SirThomas 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch) [q. v.l 
which was besienng Antwerp. He returned 
to England inMnr^ 1814, \^en be was sent 
on special military missions to Bernadotte, 
crown prince of Sweden, tben commanding 
the Swedish force in Germany, and to The 
Hague. During these absences from the 
court his place was taken by his brother 
(afterwards Sir) Brook Taylor. He re¬ 
sumed the duties of private secretary to 
Queen Oharlotte on his return, and con¬ 
tinued in this office until her death in No¬ 
vember 1818. In 1819 he was made a knight 
of the royal Guelpliic order. From 182(1 to 
1833 he represented Windsor in parliament, 
resigning his seat because he found he could 
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not satififactorilv fulfil both his parlinmen- 
tary and other duties. On 26 March 1820 
Taylor was appointed military secretary at 
the llorse Guards. On 28 April 1823 he was 
made colonel of the 85th foot, in 1824 a 
Imight grand cross of the royal Guelphic 
order, and on 27 May 1826 was promoted to 
he lieutenant-general. On the death of the 
Dulre of York in January 1827, he was ap¬ 
pointed military secretary to the new com¬ 
mander-in-chief, the Duke of Wellington; 
but on the duke resigning the commond-in- 
chief in July 1827, Taylor was nominated by 
Lord Palmerston, then secretary at war, to 
be a deputy secretary at war in the military 
branch of the war office; the king had 
already made him his first and principal 
aide-de-camp on 1 May 1827. 

On 19 March 1828 Taylor was appointed 
master surveyor and surveyor-general of 
Uie ordnance of the United Kingdom. On 
26 Aug. of the same year he became adjutant- 
generiu of the forces, on appointment which 
he hold until the accession of William IV, 
to whom he hecame private secretaiy, and 
continued in the office during the whole of 
his reign. On 16 April 1834 the king con¬ 
ferred imon him the grand cross of the order 
of the Bath. On the death of William IV 
in 1887 Taylor retired into private life, but 
wos continued by the young queen in the 
appointment of first and principal aide-de- 
camp to the sovereign. lie had already re¬ 
ceived from Geoige III a pension of 1,000/. 
a veor on the oiviflist, with remainder to his 
widow. In the autumn of 18.37 ho went 
with his family to Oannos. In tho sprii^cf 
1888 he went on to Italy, and he died at 
Pome on 20 March 1830. Ilis body was 
embalmed for conveyance to England, bnt 
was buried in the prolestaut cemetery at 
Pome. In the middlo of i^ril his remains 
were exhumed and sent to England, and on 
13 June were deposited in a vault of the 
chapel of St, KalWine’s Hospital, Hegent’s 
Pork, to the mastership of which he had 
been appointed in 1818, 

Taylor married, in 1819, Charlotte Albina, 
daughter of Edward Dishrowe of Walton 
Hall, Derbyshire, M.P. for Windsor, vice- 
chamherlain to Queen Charlotte, and grand¬ 
daughter of the third Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire. By her ho loft two daughters, who, 
with their mother, survived him. 

Toylor, who was a confidential friend of 
the Duke of York, and who was nominated 
one of the duke’s executors, wrote the * Me¬ 
moirs of the last Illness and Decease of 
H.E.H. the Duke of York,’ London, 1827, 
8vo (three editions). In 1838, in a pam¬ 
phlet ('Pemorks,’ &o,) he defended hispatrons 


George III and George IV fromlom^ 
tures in an article in the ‘Edinburffi. v 
view,’No. 136. 

'W. J. Newton rras eagrtTeJ 
by W. Waid. ° “ 


TicB Journal, loow looniains a very comnW 
momoir); Paval and Military Mair. vols 
1827-1828; The Poyal Military CalWlS 
Corroepondence of Earl Grey, 1867; Nwhil 
lit. Illustr. vi. 766; Edinh. Bov. Oetoher 183J 
Evane’b Cat. of Engraved Portraits, vol. ii' 
Oarmiohaol Smyth’s Ohronologioel Epitoaeol 
the Wars in tho Low Countrios ] B. H, V 

TAYLOR,ISAAO(1780-1807),enmi' 

eon of William (6,1603) and Ann Tay 
was born on 13 Dec. 1730 in the 


TO, 

'aylot, 


Michael in Bedwardine, in the city of ilin. 
eoator. In the early part of his career lea 
said to have worked successively as abnsr 
founder, a silversmith, and a surveyor,owiiij 
this vorsatility to his father, who casti 
chandelier for the Woroester town-hall b 
eiiooessful competition with a Birmmgkn 
firm, and who also engraved cards for trade.- 
men and silver plate for the county familiea 
Several examples of William Toylor's wotk 
as an engraver ore in the British Miiseun 
print-room. About 1762 Isonc, thinkag 
himself ill-used at home, made his way to 
Loudon, walking by the side of a wagoa, 
lie found employment first at a silversmiWi^ 
and then with Thomas JelFerys, the geogn- 
phor, at the comer of St. Martin’s lone 
tinder his guidance he executed a numlKitf 
plates for the ' Gontlemon’s Magazine.' fit 
gradually concentratod his attention up 
hook illustration, among the first that be 
illustrated being Owen’s ‘ Dictionary’ and 
Andrew Tooke’s • Pantheon.’ Boon afterite 
incorporation, in January 1706, Taylot wa 
admitted a fellow of the Society of Artub, 
and in 1774 he was appointed secrefatru 
successor to John Hamilton, being the thiid 
to hold that post. At the time he Joined 
the society Taylor wos living at Hollej 
Street, Clare Market. The advance tlat 
was being made about this time by Engbsli 
engravers was illustrated by his engramg 
for Boydell of ‘ A Flemish Collation,' alter 
Van Harp, which was shown at tho firrt 
exhibition at Spring Gardens, and bb 
elegant vignette prefixed to John Lang- 
home’s ‘Poetical Works’ (1706), the last 
being in direct and snccessful conqietlte 
with what had hitherto been regarded as a 
monopoly of the 'library engravers’ of 
France. Taylor designed and engraved tbs 
vignette to Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Villago’ 
in 1770. He also designed and engtared 
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rlates for ‘ The Fool of Quality,' a fronti¬ 
spiece to Kobertson’s 'Ohorles V’ (1772), 
cuts for Sparnnan’s ‘ Cape of Good Hope/ 
Ciflvigero’s ‘Mexico/ Chambers's ‘Cyclo- 
pjcdia/ and numerous other publications. 
Imong his best engravings -were those for 
his ftMud Samuel Richardson's novel of 
'Sir Charles Grandison/ the plates for which 
he exhibited with the Society of Artists in 
1778. 'Not many plates/ says Bewick, 
'We been superior to these/ though ‘as 
designer,' he odds,' he has in these attended 
too much to fashion and the change of mode.’ 
Taylor seems to have moved to the Bible 
snd Crown,Holbom, about 1770, to Chancery 
lisne in 1773, and back to Holbom by 1776. 
tVhen Bewick visited London in that year 
he received much kindness from Taylor; 
when, however, after a short experience, 
Bewick decided that he would ‘rather herd 
■sheep at five shillings a week than be tied to 
live in London . , . my kind friend left me 
in a pet and I never saw him more' {Memir, 
1887, p. 103). Soon after 1780 Taylor re¬ 
tired to EdmontoUj and amused himself with 
noting a few subjects in oil. He died at 
Edmonton on 17 Oct. 1807, aged 77, and 
was buried in Edmonton churchyard, where 
there is a monument to him. Taylor’s style 
was finished, his workmanship sound, and 
his plates were supposed to wear better at 
the press than those of any other engraver 
of the time. He laid the foundation of that 
ornamental style of library decoration in 
which at the close of the last century Eng- 
W craftsmanship won decided triumphs 
over that of the continent. Among Taylor's 
personal friends, besides Bewick, were 
Qarrick, Goldsmith, Bartolozzi, Richard 
Smirke, and Fuseli. 

Taylor married at Shenfleld, Essex, on 
9 May1764, Sarah Hackshaw Jefferys (1733- 
1809)>^<>''’^gWr of Josiah and niece of Thomas 
Jefferys [q. v.l, and had issue Charles Taylor 
(1766-1823) [q.v.]; Isaac Taylor (1769-1829) 
[q.v.]; Josiah (1761-1884), a prosperous puh- 
hsher of Hatton Garden; ^rah (1763-1^6), 
whomarried Danid Hooper: and Ann(1766- 
1632), who married James Hinton, a clergy¬ 
man, and was mother of John Howard Hinton 
[q. V.] He brought up his two eldest sous 
with great care in his own profession. 

His excellence as a portrait-painter Is 
evidenced by the pictures of himself and his 
wife which he pamted soon after their mar¬ 
riage, and whi:m are now in the possession 
of Mr. Medknd Taylor of Manchester, Th^ 
STS out-of-door subjects in which the land¬ 
scape is treated with great skill. 

Among other portraits by Taylor there 
are several specimens in the Biitisn Museum 


print-room, including a pencil drawing of 
I Cornelius Oaylev (1773), Mrs. Abingdon as 
‘ Lady Betty Modish (drawn and engraved), 
Garrick in the character of a drunken sailor 
speakingthe prologue to ‘ Britannia ’ (1778), 
Garrick as Tanored (1776), 

Jamhb Tatloe (1746-1797), younger 
brother of the above, practised for many 
yeare as a china painter in the porcelain 
works at Worcester, hut about 177rcame_^ 
to London to work under his brother. He 
exhibited at theincoroorated Society between 
1771 and 1776, and; worked upon Ulustia- 
tions for the magazines. Among his pupils 
was Anker Smith [q, v.] James Ta^or 
died in London on 21 Dec. 1797. A son of 
James, who was for some time a singer at 
Yauxhall Gardens, was also an engraver. 

[Gent. Meg. 180 7, Literary Panorama, Jsjiuary 
1808; Chambers’s Woreestershire Biography; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, ed. 
Graves and Armstrong; Redgrave's Diet., Tuer’s 
Birtolnzsi and his Works, pp, 416 sq.; Bewick’s 
Autobiographical Memoir, 1887; private in¬ 
formation.] T. S. 

TATLOE, ISAAC (1769-1829), of 
Ongar, engraver and writer for the young, 
son of Isaac Taylor (1730-1807) [q. v.l, by 
his wife Sarah, daughter of Josiah Jefferys 
of Shenfleld, Essex, was horn in London on 
80 Jan. 1769. With his elder brother Charles 
(1766-1823) [q. v,], after some education at 
Brentford grammar school, he was brought up 
as an engraver in the studio of his father, and 
he developed considerable skill both inland- 
scape and portraiture, Buring his appren¬ 
ticeship the plates for Rees's ‘Cyclopaedia ’ 
were executed under his superintendence at 
hie father’s establishment, and he always 
considered that these and his frequent inter¬ 
views with Dr. Rees during the progress of 
them were a primary means of exciting his 
thirst for all Mnds of knowledge. In 1781 
he commissioned Richard Smu'ke to paint 
four small circular subjects representing 
morning, noon, evening, and night, which 
he engraved and pubU^ed; and two years 
later he painted and engraved a set of views 
on the q^ames near London. In 1783 he 
moved from Islii^an to Red lion Street, 
Holbom, and in June 1786 he left London 
for Lavenham in Suffolk, where he rented a 
house and a large garden for 61. a year. In 
the meantime he continued his work as an 
engraver. He was commissioned to engrave 
a number of plates for BoydeU’s Bible and 
for EoydeH’s ‘ Shake^eare.’ In 1791 he en¬ 
graved the assassination of Rizzio after Opie 
(for which the Society of Arts awarded him 
their gold palette and twenty-five guineas), 
and in 1796 he completed a book of forty 
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plates lllustTatmg tlie arahitectaTal details 
of the fifteeuth-century church at IjaTenlmm, 
entitled ‘ Specimens of G-othic Ornaments 
selected from the parish church of Laven- 
ham in Sufiblk' (London, 4to). He also 
sketched in -watercolours and engraved a 
series of Suffollt mansions. Erom the com¬ 
mencement of the -war -with Fi-anco the ex¬ 
port of English engravings, -which had in¬ 
creased rapidly since 177o, as rapidly dimi¬ 
nished. The proBTOcss for an engraver were 
not bright, and Taylor, who had acquired 
some fame locally as a preacher, moved to 
Colchester in 1706 upon receiving a caU_ to 
act os pastor to the independent congregation 
in Buoklersbury Lane. While there ha con¬ 
tinued working upon a number of plates for 
BoydeU’s ‘Sh^espeare ’ which he had com- 
mencodat Lavenham. That of Henry yUI’s 
first sight of Anne Boleyn, after Stothard, 
when completed in 1802, brought the en¬ 
graver 600/. In 1812 he engraved a delicate 
sot of designs for Thomson’s ’Seasons.’ A 
number of his portrait and other engra-vings 
are in the print-room at the British Museum. 

In December 1810 Taylor was called as 
nonconformist pastor to Ongar in Essex, and 
thore he lived during the remaining eighteen 
years of his lifo. It was in consequence of 
the long series of books doled thence by 
various members of his family as well as 
himself, and in order to distinguish them 
from the contemporary literary family, the 
Taylors of Norwich, that the family of the 
second Isaac Taylor became known from this 
time 03 the Taylors of Ongar. Of a family 
of eleven, six survived childhood, and from 
the time of his residence at Lavenham Tay¬ 
lor devoted the greater part of his sparo time 
to the education of his children. He himsolf 
was self-taught, and he sought to convey to 
hie children the -wide stores of miscellaneous 
information which his curiosity had prompted 
him to acquire. Instructive books were habi¬ 
tually read at meal times, and charts were 
engraved by him or by the children under his 
instruction to be filled in with names, places, 
or other details respecting a singular variety 
of subjects. Years of systematic teaching led 
him to evolve a series of educational manuals. 
Thestimulus to publish wasprobably supplied 
by the success attained by the children’s 
books written by his daughters. The de¬ 
mand for children’s manuals was then mreatly 
in excess of the supply, and Taylor's homely 
little -works, made graphic by his own pencil, 
shared in the success which, was primarily 
due to his daughters. His books comprise: 

' The Biography of a Brown Loaf’ (London, 
n.d. 12mo); ‘Self-cultivation recommended, 
or hints to a youthon leavingsehool ’ (1817,; 


12mo j 4th ed. 1820); ‘ Advice to the 
(1818, 12mo, two editions); ‘Chilli' 
essential to Success in Life' ' 
12mo); ‘ Picturesque 
Truths illustrated' 


setH 


ns); ‘ 

' (Lone 

Piety,, or SMiptui 


designed and engraved by the author’ fu. 
don, 1821, 8yo) ; ‘ Beginnings of BS 
Biogrophy! Lives of one hundred perZ 
eminent m British Story’ (London 9 
12mo, 1824, two editions); Be^inni,j, 
of European Biography’ (London, 2 vZ 
1824-6, 12mo; 3 vo^s. 1828-9); <BuZ 
explained to a Child ’ (London, 1824,2 
12mo, and 1826); ‘ The Balance of Crini. 
nality, or Mental Error, compared vitl 
Immoral Conduct ’ (London, 1828,12nio), 

Taylor also issued, with engravings fen 
designs mostly by himself (a few wereby 
his son Isaac), a aeries of topneraphies ‘fc 
littlo tarry-at-home travellers, "which, con, 
menoing with ‘ Scenes in Europe ’ and ‘ tog 
in England’ (1810), extended to ‘Scenesis 
Asia,’ ‘ Scones in Africa,’ ‘ Scenes in Americi,' 

‘ Scenes in Foreign Lands,’ ‘ Scenes of Britii 
Wealth,’ and (posthumously in 1880) 'Scenes 
of Commerce by Land and See.’ 

Taylor died on Sntiu-day, 12 Deo. 1829, 
and was buried on 10 Deo, at Ongar. A 
portrait engraved by Blood from a drawbg 
by himself was published In tho' Bvangeb 
cal Magazine' for 1818. A portrait in oils 
is in the possession of Canon Isaao Taylocit 
Settrington. On 18 April 1781 Taylor nu^ 
ried at Isllnglon Ann Marlin, and had issne; 
Ann, born at Islington on 80 Jan. 1782, vk 
married Joseph Gilhort [q. v.], andie henelf 
separately noticed [sec GiLnuBT, Amr]; Jane 
Taylor [q.v.]; two Isaacs who died in infancy; 
IsaaoTaylor(1787-1866)[q.v.]; MartinTay- 
lor (1788-1807), the father of Helen Tayk 
(see below); Harriot, Eliza, and Deciimis, 
who died in infancy; JclfuryB Taylor (q, v.]; 
and Jemima (1708-1880), who married, oa 
14 Aug. 1882, Thomas Ilerhert. 

Born on 20 June 1767, from the time of 
the removal to Lavenham at midsummer 
1786 Mbs. Ash Tavlob (1767-1830) ahaiej 
the educational ideals of her husband, From 
an early date she corresponded copiously irith 
her children during their absences ftomhome, 
and this correspondence was the nucleus of 
a series of little manuals of oonduet in 
which a mild Benjamin Franklin type of 
morality is developed. Like the kmd^ 
works emanating from members of the family 
at Onprar, they had a widespread sale. Th^ 
comprise'. 'Advice to Mothers’ (London, 
n.d. 12mo); ‘Maternal Solicitude for a 
Daughter’s best Interests ’ (London, 1813, 
12mo; 12th ed. 1880); ‘Practical Hints to 
Young Females, or' the duties of a wife, a 
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mother, and a mistress of a family ’ (Loudon, 
1816, 12mo; 11th ed. 1832) j ‘ The Present of 
aMistress toaYoung Servant’ (London, 1816, 
ISmo j several editions); ‘ReciprocalDuties of 
Parents and Children ’ (London, 1818, ISmo; 
3rd ed. 1819) ; ‘ The Family Mansion ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1819, 12mo; a French version appeared 
in the same year; 2nd ed. 1830); ‘ Retro¬ 
spection, a Tale’ (London, 1831, 12mo); 
‘The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilder¬ 
ness’ (London, 1826,12mo); and also ‘Corre¬ 
spondence between a Mother and her Daugh¬ 
ter f Jane] at School’ (London, 1817, 12mo; 
6th ed. 1831). Mrs. Ann Taylor died at 
0ngaion4.Tunel830; she was buried beside 
her husband under the vestry floor of Ongar 
chapel. 

HBtEN' Tatloh (1818-1886), the daughter 
of Martin Taylor of Ongar (1788-1807), by 
his first wife, Elizabeth Venn, made a few 
contributions to ‘Missionary Ilymns’ and 
the ‘ Teacher’s Treasury,’ and, besides a small 
devotional work, ‘ Sabbath Bells,’ was author 
of ‘ The Child’s Books of Homilies ’ (London, 
IBSO, 18mo). She died in 1886, and was 
buried at Parkstone, Dorset. 

The literary productiveness of Isaac Taylor 
of Ongar, his collaterals, and their descend¬ 
ants led Mr. Gallon, in his inquiry into the 
laws and conaec^uences of ‘ Hereditary 
Qenius ’ (1809), to illustrate from the history 
of the family his theory of the distribution 
through heredity of intellectual capacity. 

[Qent. Mag. 1830, i. 378; Congrog.Magazine, 
1830, p. 398; The N.irion, May 187S; Taylor’s 
Family Pen—^Memorials of the Taylor Family 
of Ongar, ]867> vol. i. passim; Mrs. Gilbert’s 
Autobiography; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engravers, ed. Graves and Armstrong; Bed- 
grave's Diet, of English Painters; Hallcett and 
Lsing'sDict. of Anon. andPsoudon. Lit.; Dnvids's 
Nonconformity in Essex; Eesex Review, April 
1898; Tuer’sBartoloazi andhislYorks; AUibone’s 
Diet, of Englieh Literature; English Oyelopaedi.i; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] 'T. S. 

TAYLOR, ISAAC (1787-1865), of 
Stanford Rivers, artist, author and inventor, 
eldest siu'viving son of Isaac Taylor of 
Ongar (1769-1829) [q. v.], was horn at 
Lavenham, Sufiblk, on 17 Aug. 1787, and 
shared the migrations of his family to Col¬ 
chester and, at the close of 1810, to Ongar, 
In common with several other members of 
the family, he was trained to the profession 
of a draught sman and engraver, and executed 
a number of designs for his father and ibr 
the books issued by his sister. He also 
executed some anatomical drawings of merit 
for a surgeon, and painted some excellent 
mimatm'eB, one a pleasing and animated por¬ 
trait of his sister Jane [q.v.], another of lum- 
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self in 1817. Some of his designs, engraved 
by his own hand or that of his father for Boy- 
deR’s ‘ lUnstrations of Holy Writ ’ (1820), 
exhibited an originality and power which 
excited the admiration of Rossutti, and led 
Alexander Gilchrist to compare them with 
some of the plates of WiUiam Blake (L^fa of 
Blake, 1863). But, although he showed a 
keen perception of artistic merit, he was 
never an engraver professionally, and, after 
a few years’ occupation as a designer of book 
illustrations, he turned to literature as Ms 
vocation. 

From 1812 to 1816 the state of his health 
rendered it desirable for him to spend the 
winters in the west of England, and he 
spent most of this time at Ilfracombe and 
Marazion in the company of his sister, Jane 
Taylor [q. v.] About 1816 the accidental 
discovery of a copy of the works of Sulpicios 
Beverus upon a Loudon bookstall turned his 
attention to the problems presented by the 
corruptions of the Christian church, and led 
to the accumulation and study of an exten¬ 
sive library of patristic literature. The term 
‘patristic ’ appears to have been one of his 
numerous verbal inventions. Shortly after¬ 
wards the perusal of Bacon’s ‘De Aug- 
mentis ’ excited his keen admiration for the 
mdnetive philosophy, and the combination 
of these two lines of study seemingly so in¬ 
congruous, the Baconian and the jpatristic, 
forms the key to a great part of ms intel- 
lectusl life. In 1818 a great friend of the 
family, J'osiah Conder [q. v.], then editor of 
the' Eclectic Review,’ persuaded Taylor to 
join the regular staff of that periodical, which 
already included Robert Hall (1764-1831) 
[q. v.], John Foster (1770-1843) [q. v.], and 
Dlinthus Gilbert Gregory [q. v.] Four years 
after this appeared Taj-lorn first independent 
literary venture, ‘The Elements of Thought’ 
(London, 1823,8vo; 11th edit. 18G7),fir8tsug- 
gestud apparently by his Baconian studies, 
and afterwards recast as ‘ The World of Mind' 
(Loudon, 1867, 8vo). This was followed in 
1824 by a new translation of tbe ‘ Characters 
of Theophrastus ’ (by ‘Francis Howell,’ Lon¬ 
don, 8vo; the &'st edition stiU commands a 
good price, the second without the Greek 
text appeared in 1836). The translator 
added pictorial renderings of the characters 
drawn on the wood by himself. In 1823 there 
followed the' Memoirs, Correspondence, and 
Literary Remains of Jane Taylor’ (London, 
1825, 2 yols. 12mo; 2ud edit. 1826; incor¬ 
porated in ‘The Taylors of Ongar,’ 1867). 
In 1825 he settled at Stanford Rivers, about 
two miles ftum Ongar, in a rambling old- 
fashioned farmhouse, stauding in a large 
garden and well fitted by its position and 
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BurroTindingB to form the retreat of a literary 
and meditative recluse. There he married, 
on 17 Auff. 1826, Elizabeth, second daughter 
of James Medlnnd of Newington, the friend 
and concspoudent of his sister Jane. 

In th'o two sncceeding years appeared 
‘Uiatoiy of the Trfinsmisaioil of Ancient 
liooks to Hodern Times’ (London, 1827, 
8vo) and ‘ The Process of Historical Proof’ 
(London, 1828, 8vo; the two were r^ 
modelled as a single work, 1860, 8vo), in 
which he attempted to show grounds on 
which a rigorous criticism might accept 
literary documents lUta the Bible as a baris 
for historical study. Next appeared an ex¬ 
purgated translation of Ilorodotus (London, 
1829, 8vo), the researches incidental to 
which seem to have suggested an anonymous 
romance, ‘ The Temple of Melekiirtha’ (Lou¬ 
don, 18.11, 8vo), dealing with the brehisLorio 
migration of the Tynans from fno Persian 
Gulf to the Levant. In the heroine tho 
author is said to have depleted his young 
wife. Anonymously, too, appeared in May 
1829 hia next work, ‘The Natural History 
of Enthusiasm’ (Londoil, 8vo; Boston, 1880, 
12mo j 10th edit. London, 1846), by which 
he is best remomhered. It was a sort of 
liistorioo-philosophioal disquisition on tho 
perversions of religious imagination, and 
was written with a froslmoss and vigour 
which gave it an instant vogue. Taylor 
developed the subject in his ‘Ponatioism’ 
(London, 1838, 8vo; 7th edit. 1800) and 
‘Spirituol Despotism’ (London, 1886, three 
editions). Three further volumes on scep¬ 
ticism, crediility, and. the comiplion of 
morals were included in the author’s largo 
design of a ‘morbid anatomy of spitrioiui 
religion,’ hut these complementary volumes 
were never completed. Those that appeared 
were praised by Wilson in ‘ Blaclcwood,’ raid 
the last ol the three with especial warmth 
by Sir James Stephen in the ‘Edinhiirgh 
Eeview ’ (April, 18'l-0). 

Ih the meantime Taylor had published a 
more devotional volume entitled ‘ Saturday 
Evening’(London, 1832,8vo; many edition's 
in England and America), Subsequently 
he developed a part of that hook into ‘ The 
Physical Theory of Another Life ’ (London, 
1886,12mo; 6th edit. 1866), a work of pure 
speculation, anticipating a scheme of duties 
in a future world, adapted to the assumed 
expansion of our powers after death. 

In 1836 Taylor, yielding against his hatter 
judgment to the advice of friends, contested 
the chair of lofjio at Edinburgh University 
with Sir William ITamilton, and was nar¬ 
rowly beaten. Similar offers in the future 
failed to luro him. from his retirement. The 


tranquil life at Stanford Rivers and 
votion of thought by Tiylor, as ofMft f.fta 

before him,to thesuhieot of eduoation(tihoiitt 

he himself instruoted his children only iniS. 
gion) are reflected in his next book a 
‘Iloilie Education’ (London, 1838, Sio- 
7th edit. 1807), in which he insisted onftf 
bpileflcial influence of a country life 
educational value of children’s plSosnrea mj 
the importance of favouring the natural 
rather than the stimulated growth of a 
child’s mental iiowers. In March 1841, u 
Hanover Square, Taylor delivered four iaj. 
lures on ‘Spiritual Christianity’(Londoj 
8vo), Soon afterwards he was induced to coni 
pleto and edit a translation of tbe’Jswyi 
Wars’of Josephus which had heenpiepaied 
by Hr. Robert Traill. It appeorecl in two 
sumptuous quarto volumes (1847 and 1861), 
with illustrations engraved upon a new plan 
dovisod by Taylorbut the death of Tiaill 
on tho eve of publication, and the vast m- 
pense involved in a work of such limited 
salo, brought a sevoro pecuniary loss upon 
the editor. 

By hia publication during 183940 of 
‘Ancient Oliristianily and the Dootrinoiof 
the Oxford Tracts’ (in8prats,London,8wj 
4th edit. 1844^2 vols. 8vo), Taylor appeared 
for the first time as a controversiohs^ ku 
contelifion hoing that the church of tb 
fourth century (upon the primitive iisaav 
of which the Puseyitos sought to graft So 
iuslitutions of tho Anglican church) had 
already miiturod a largo crop of superstition 
and error. ITis view was warmly oonte>ted; 
but ho now turnod gladly from patristic 
dispute and philosophic disquisition to ecclo- 
siastical biography, producing two able cn- 
lical studios in ‘ Loyola and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments’ (London, 1840, 8vo; sevHiil 
editions) and ‘Wosley and Methodism' 
(London, 1861, 8voj 1863,18G6, and Now 
York, 1862). These were followed by a 
more ympular work on tho Christian aipi- 
ment, onlitlod ‘ The Restoration of Belief’ 
(London, 1855, 8vo; several American edi¬ 
tions), in which ho had recourse once mote 
to his favourilo form of anonymous fubli- 
cation. ‘ Logic in Theology' and ‘ Ultnnato 
Civilisation,’ two volumes of essays luprinted 
in part from tljo ‘ Ecloctic Review’ daring 
1869 and 1860, wore followed in turn by 
‘The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry’ (London, 
1861; numerous editions), a volume of lee- 
tures, originally delivered at Bdtobuigb, 
abounding in snggestivo and beautlfdl pas- 
sngos, and the most important of Ms Intet 
•works. In addition to ‘ Oonbiderations on 
the Pontaleitch’ (London, 1863, 8voj two 
editions), in which ho ojjposed the concln- 
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gioTis of Colenso, and a numlier of alior 
memoirs upon religious personages for tin 
• Imperial Dictionary of Biography,'his onlj 
lemaining work was ‘Personal Ilecollec- 
tions’ (London,1864,8vo), a series of papera 
in part autobioffl aph ieal, which had ap¬ 
peared in ‘ Good words.’ He was granted 
a civil list pension of 2002. in 1862 in oo 
toiowledgment of Ms services to literature, 
and he died at Stanford liivers three yean 
later, on 28 June 1866. 

He left surviving issue: Jane, who mar¬ 
ried, first. Dr. Harrison, and secondly, the 
Bev. S. D. Stubbs; (Oanon') Isaac Taylor, 
the author of ‘ Words and PlacesPhoebe; 
James Medland Taylor, orohiteet, born 1834; 
BosEi Henry Taylor, architect and author, 
bom in 1887 ; Catherine; Jessie, who mar¬ 
ried Thomas Wilson; and Eupiiemio—all 
bom at Stanford liivers. 

Though he joined the Aug 1 lean communion 
at an early stage in his career, Taylor always 
remained on the heat terms with his old 
friends amongthe dissenters. Some regarded 
him as the greatest English lay theologian 
smee Coleridge, and many with greater 
justice as the successor in the vale or Ongar 
to asBociations of piety and lofty religious 
idealism euch ns hollowed Bemerton or 
Olney. He was certainly characterised by 
great learning, noble aims, and a deep per¬ 
sonal piety, but most of his books havefatlen 
into neglect. Sir James Stephen, in Ms re¬ 
markable essay upon ‘The Historian of En¬ 
thusiasm,’ thought that he detected the 
seeds of a decay of Taylor’s infiuence iu his 
ineradicable tendency to superfine wilting 
and in the mutually destructive effect of so 
much tCacMng and so Much eloquence; yet 
he cOneludeS that Taylor’e books exhibit a 
character both moral and intellectual, from 
the study of which the reader cau hardly 
fail to rise a wiser and a better man. 

Taylor was always much interested in 
fnechanical devices and inventions, and he 
spent many hours in tlie workshop that he 
fitted up at Stanford Bivers. Early in life 
he invented a beer-tap (patented 20 Nov. 
1824) which came into almost universal use, 
and iu 1848 he brought to perfection a 
IngMyingenioue macMne for engraving upon 
Copper (pat. 12248, 21 Aug. 1848). The 
npensee and liabilities involved by this in¬ 
vention mode it a disaster financially to the 
inventor; it was eventually applied ou a large 
scale by a syndicate to engraving patterns 
upon copper cylinders for calico printing in, 
Manchester. One of his recreations was 
the milking of silhouettes. The fine profile 
of Edward Irving prefixed to ^s. Oliphant’s 
‘Life of Irving’ is ft'orn his hand. 


A portrait of Isaac Taylor of Stanford 
Elvers is the property of Henry Taylor of 
Timbridge WeUe, and a crayon norti-oit bv 
his nephew, Josiah Gilbert, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

[Gent. Mag. 1866, ii. 387-8; The Taylors of 
Ongar, 1867, i. 61-76; Mrs. Gilbert’s Autobio¬ 
graphy; Stephen’s ISssnys in Ecclesiastical Bio¬ 
graphy, 1868, pp. 886-633; Taylor’s Personal 
^collections, 1864; Crabb Bobinson’s Diary, 
it. 212, 217-18; Illustrated London Bews, 
12 Aug. 1866 (with portrait); Gallon’s He¬ 
reditary Genius; Macmillan’s Meg. October 
1866; English Qyclopedia; Imperial Diet, of 
Biography; Biograpn, April 1881; Expoti- 
tor, August 1886; ‘W'oodcrofb’s Alphabetical 
Index of Fatentece, 1864, p. 668; Collcs’s 
Literature and the Pension List, p. 43, Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 19168, f. 196; notes kindly 
supplied by Henry T.ijlor, esq.] T. S. 

TAYLOB, JAMES (1753-1825), engi¬ 
neer, born on 3Mav 1758 utLendhills in the 
parish of Orawfurd in Lanarkshire, was the 
son of an overseer employed in the slate- 
quarries in that place. James was educated 
atClosehurn inDumfriesahire, and afterwards 
at Edinburgh University, where he studied 
medicine and theology. He also acquired 
some knowledge of engineering and an ac¬ 
quaintance with botany, geology, and kindred 
soiencee. In 1786 he was engaged by Patrick 
Miller [q. v.) of Dalewinton, Dumfriesshire, 
as tutor to his two eons. Miller was at that 
time engaged in a series of experiments on the 
feasibility of propelling boats by means of 
paddle-wheels, and Taylor proved a valuable 
assistant. At first mamiid labour was em¬ 
ployed to drive the wheels, but, the exertion 
proving excessive, Thylor suggested the em- 
jloyment of the steam-engine, and made 
some drawings showing how the engine 
might he connected with the paddles. Miller, 
to whom the idea may not have been entire! jr 
level, at first raised objections, hut ultimately 
adopted the plan. By Taylor’s recommendO- 
don William Symington [q. v.], who had 
list patented unimproved steam-engine, was 
•elected to construct the engine, and Taylor 
mperlntended the costings at Edinburgh, 
'^eriments with the boats fitted with the 
team-engine were made in 1788 at Dal- 
iwinton, and in 1789 on the Forth and Clyde 
lannl. 

Taylor’s shore in the invention has been 
much disputed. He appears, however, en- 
dtled to the credit of suggesting the employ¬ 
ment of the steam-engine to Miller, imd of 
juccossMly meetlnghis obj ections. Although 
MiUer was undoubtedly tlie sole author of the 
ixperiments, he never appears to have had 
much belief in the application of the steaM- 
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enprine to navigation. In fact, in the speeili- 
oation of a patent (No. 2106) -which he took 
out on 3 May 1796 for propelling ships in 
light -winds by paddle-wheels, there _ia no 
mention of steam power. It is not unlikely, 
however, that Taylor was previously _ ac¬ 
quainted with Symington, and ho certainly 
knew of his steam-engine. Under those cir- 
oninstances it is d if Boult to determine whethffl: 

I he idea of applying the steam-engine to navi¬ 
gation was entirely his own, or came origi¬ 
nally from Symington. 

Taylor was afterwards engaged in super¬ 
intending the working of coal, lime, and 
other minerals on the estate of the Earl of 
Dumfries. Subsequently lie established a 
pottery at Cumnock, which did not prove 
-very remunerative. Being in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, he addressed a memorial, dated 
Ajiril 1821, to the committee of the IIouso of 
Oommons on steanihaats, slating his sliore 
in the invention of the stoaiuhoat, hut 
failed to obtain any recompense. lie died 
at Cumnock on 18 Sept. 182o, leaving a 
widow and four daughters. Tlie “ovorn- 
inent granted hie widow a pension of 501. a 
year and presentud his daughters with 50/. 
each. 

(Olumbers's Edinburgh Journal, 1833, pp. 
43-4; New Monriily Mng. 1835, iii. 530; 
English OyclopDedia, 1873(Biogr. Snppl.); An- 
(loi'Bon'ii Scottish Nation, lit. 551-3 ; Woodoroft's 
Origin and Piogresg of Steiim Navigation, pp. 
31-63, 67: Miijov-Qanoriil Millers Letter to 
Bennot Woodcrott vindicating the right of 
Patrick Miller ns first invontur of tlie steam¬ 
boat, London, 1863; Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, 1836, xiii. 88-9.] E. 1. C. 

TAYLOB, JAMES (1813-1892), divine 
and author, was born in Greenlaw, liorwick- 
shiie, on 18 March 1813. Erom tbo parochial 
school of his native district he UMSod to the 
university of Edinburgh, ond til|.erward8 to 
the tlieological hall or tlie united secession 
church with a view to the ministry. On 
29 May 1839 he was ordained minister of the 
united secession olnirch in St. Andrews. He 
graduated !M.A. at Edinburgh University on 
20 April 1843. 

On 26 Feh. 1846 Taylor was tronelafcil to 
Begent Place Church, Glasgow, and on 

II July 1848, with tho greator portion of 
the members, he left for the new churoli 
erected in Benllold fitreot. Besigning liia 
charge in 1872, he was appoint ed secret ary t o 
the new education hoard for Ncotland. In 
his new oBice he laboured wit h discretion and 
energy, and when the Scottish hoard of edu¬ 
cation ceased to exist in 1880 he had the 
satisfaction of witnessing in Scotland the 
universal prevalcncpof popularly elected edii- 


Taylor 

cationnl authorities—a result largelTju^ 

hisownpersistent advocacyiusynod uii " 

meeting, and in the lobby of the WnLrf 
Commons. * 

Tho rest of hie days were spent in Edit 
burgh in literary work. He died at QtatZ 
phine, near Edinburgh, on 16 Mareli l^o 

lie received the degrees of D.D. from 
Andrews University in 1849 and of Lib 
from Edinburgh Umvorsity in 1802, He mi 
an effective preacher, a fomible debater umi 
o oleor and accurate historian. LordBeaconj. 
field, in his humorous moiition in ‘Lotkir’rf 
the united prnebyterian church of Seoflandu 
being founded in rooent times by twojesiat< 
made sarcastic I’eferauee to Taylor ae one 
who had a wido knowledge of the statt- 
men and statecraft of his time and urged log 
views on members of parliament and otlw 
loaders in church and state with unflagglnj 
pertinacity. ^ 

Besides numorouB articles in the ‘Encr. 
clopiudia Britannica,’ ' Imperial Bictioiun 
of Biography,’ ‘ Unilod Presbyterian Msg#, 
sine,’ and individiml sermons andpamph£ 
Taylor published: 1. ‘TliePietotiallliitoij 
of Scotlandy London, 1852-0, 2 vok Smi 
enlarged edition, 1884-8, Ovols.dto. 2.'The 
Scottish Covenant ore,’ London, 1^1, Bra 

3. ‘Tho Age wo live in: a History ofth 
Nineteenth Century,’ Glasgow, 1884, 8 to 

4. ‘ Curling, tho ancient Scottish Game,' 
Edinburgh, 1884,8vo; 2iid edit. 1887.6. 'Ik 
Great llistorio Families of Scotland,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1887,2 vols. 4 to; 2nd edit. 1801-4, Be 
also enlarged and continued Tytlor'a'Hie- 
tory of Scotland,’ 1846 8vo, 18318vo, 1888 
12mo; abridgod Kitto’s ‘ Cycloptedia of 
Biblical Litoratiu'o,’ 1819, 8vo; and edited 
‘The Family History of England,' Loidon, 
1870-6, 0 vols. 4to, 

[Porsonnl kno-wlodgo and no-wspaper noticei,] 

T.B.J. 

TAYLOB, JANE (1783-1824), mita 
for the young, the socoiid daughter of Inane 
Taylor (176^1829) [q. v.Jof Ougar,-mislwra 
in Bod Lion Street, London, on 23 Sept 
1783, Her constitution was delicate inm 
tho flvst j hilt upon tho family removing to 
Suffolk in 1780 she took a new lease oflife. 
Her vivacity as a child was groat. She used 
to preach and recite for tho amuBement of 
tho neighbours at Lavenham, and -vraa ‘the 
spirited foremost in every youthful pW 
Apart Aom a natural dimdence, however, 
sho was protected from self-conceit byea 
abundant measm'e of common-sense. The 
children concentrated a great deal of energy 
into tho email amount of spare time that 
was allowed to them under their fatheii 
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scheme of education. From a very early 
sfc Jane and liei sister began imagining 
Tories and writing plays and verses. Her 
natural propensity to booli-maldng was ex¬ 
traordinary, and from the age of eight or 
nine she began drafting prefaces (sometimes 
in verse), title-pages, introductions, end de¬ 
dications of a singular precocity. IVhen 
she had a request to prefer to her parents 
for a small garden, she presented her ‘peti¬ 
tion’ in five well-turned stanzas in the 
metre of ‘ John Gilpin.’ The first piece of 
Jane’s which appeared in print was a con¬ 
tribution ('The Beggar’s Boy’) in 1801 to 
‘The Minor’s Pocket Book,’ published hy 
Barton & Harvey, of which small annual 
her elder sister hod been a ‘ correspondent' 
since 1798. The publishers now inquired 
for any more pieces in verso that the sisters 
might chance to have by them, and the re¬ 
sult was the publication in 1804 of ‘ Original 
;i^ems for Infant Minds by several young 
persons ’ (London, 12mo), for which Jane and 
her sister received the sum of IBl. 

One or two of the poems at tho end of 
this work were by Isaac Taylor, hut the 
great majority were by his sisturs Ann and 
Jane. I’hoy soon obtained a wide popii- 
laiity, and were reprinted in America and 
translated into Gorman, Butch, and Bussian. 
Soma fifty editions have appeared in Eng¬ 
land alone. The best known of tliu poems 
is ‘ My Mother,’ by Ann i but hardly inferior 
in its way is tbo well-known ‘Tho Cow and 
tho Ass,’ by Jane, or a score of poemsincul- 
cating kluuness to dumb animals. Equally 
popular was their next joint work, ‘linymes 
for the Nursery, hy the Authors of ‘‘Oti- 
giiial Poems"' (London, 1800, 12mo; the 
W edition of the ‘ Poetical 'Works ’ of Ann 
and Jane Taylor, containing the | Original 
Poems,’ ‘lUiymes,’ and ‘Hymns,’ is that of 
1877, in which mostof the pieces are ascribed 
to their respective authors). Tho tenth of 
these poems, few of which ora unfamiliar to 
EnghSi children, is Jana Taylor's ‘ Twinhle, 
twmkle, little star,’ Tho same vein was cul¬ 
tivated with less success iu ' Limed Twigs to 
catch Young Birds' (Loudon, 1808). 

The two sisters next directed their atten¬ 
tion to writing children's hymns, and here 
their success was perhaps most conspicuous 
of all, their ‘Hymns for Infant'Minds’ 
(London, 1810, 8vo) having gone through 
wellnigh one hundred editions in England 
and America. The fourth edition (1811) has 
a ftontispiece of a child kneeling over her 
mother’s grave, engraved hy Jane from a 
drawing oy W orother Isaac. Jane's 
hymns have less literary excoUenee than 
those of her sister, but they are marked hy 


great simplicity and directness. The most 
popular and one of the best of her contribu¬ 
tions is ‘ There is a path that leads to God.’ 
In spite, or perhaps in consequence, of the 
extreme simplimty of the language used in 
these hymns, their elaboration and revision 
cost their authors more labour than any 
other of their writings. Their further joint 
productions include ‘Original Hymns for 
Sunday Schools’ (1812,12ino, many edi¬ 
tions), I Oily Scenes’ and ‘Rural &enes,’ 
and 'Signor Topsy Turvyey’s Wonderful 
Magic lantern, or tho World turned upside 
down ’ (landon, 1810,12mo). 

Thesa joint prodnetions of their early 
years, containing oil that is mn,st worthy of 
remembrance among their writings, n'era 
produced hy tho two sisters undsr consider¬ 
able disadvantages. Neither the father nor 
the mother favomed tho literary occupations 
of their daughters, and their early verses 
wore written in minutes or haK-hours 
snatched early in the morning or at night 
from tlie round of occupations and studios 
to which much more importance was at¬ 
tached hy themselves as well os by their 
parents. The year 1812 saw the dissolution 
of 1 he literary partnership of the two eislors, 
Ann becoming engaged to Joseph Gilbert 
[q.v.], and Jane leaving the family circle 
to aoconmany her brother Isaac to Ilfra¬ 
combe, where they spent the next two win¬ 
ters. In the spring of 1814 they left Ilfra¬ 
combe, and spent nearly three years at 
Mariuion in Oormvall, There Jane com¬ 
pleted‘Bispky, a Tale for Young People’ 
(London, 1815,12mo), which she bad com¬ 
menced at llmacombc, and which went 
through eevcral editions. There also she 
lalwuied asiiduoiisly, and probably to the 
injury of lier health, upon ‘ Essays in Rliyme, 
on Morals and Manners’ (London, 1816, 
12ino), which is her most ambitious effort 
in vcise, but with the exception of one short 
poem, ‘ The Squire's Pew,’ lacks tho spon¬ 
taneity and precision of her previous effirts. 

In February 1816 she commenced her 
regular contiibutions to the ‘ Youth’s Maga¬ 
zine,’ which continued until December1822, 
and include, among a number of essays, some 
of her neatest verse, mostly in tho form of 
fables. They were colleoted in two volumes 
as the ' Goutributions of Q.Q.' (London, 
1824, 8vo), iSome of the prose fragments 
excited the admiration of Robert Browning, 
as many of her thymes were favourites of Sir 
Walter Scott. Leaving Marazion in June 
1816, Jane proceeded on a visit to Yorkdiire, 
and retumedin August to her home iuOngar. 
where, with the exception of an occasional 
sojourn at Hastings or in London, she spent 
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the remainder of her life. Parish work and 
correspondence now occupied a great portion 
of heif time, while the •vv'S'ning stale of her 
lieolth precluded her from aocepling the 
advantageous offers made to her by pub¬ 
lishers. In 1823, during the summ,er, she 
made a pilmimage to Olnoy, from which, 
mtolleotnaliy speaking, Ongar may be re¬ 
garded as a colony. Prom the autumn of 
1823 she declhied rapidly, and she died on 
13 April 1824. She was buried in the 
ground ottaehed to the chapel at Ongar, 
■where a simple monument marks her ginvo. 
A memoir, m which her fine (^^ualilies of 
heart and head are delineated with a mar- 
vellouB delicacy, was written shortly after 
her death by her brother Isaac, to whom she 
was specially attached (Memoirs and Corre¬ 
spondence of Jane Taylor^ London, 1826, 
2 vole. 12mo). 

A silhouette of Jana Taylor is prefixed to 
the <Memoirs' (ed. 1820). A portrait in 
oils of Jane with her sister in the garden at 
Lavenhom (painted by theb father) is pre¬ 
served at Harden Ash. Portraits wore ex¬ 
hibited in the ‘Gallery of Dislinguibhed 
Englishwomen’ at Chicago in 1893,_ their 
‘Original Poems ’ being truly staled in the 
catalogue to mark an era in children’s books. 

[Taylor’s Earaily Pen—^Mamorials of tho Tay¬ 
lor Family of Ongar, 1867 (tha first volume 
embodies tho revisod edition of the Memoir^ of 
Jane hy her brother, and tho second a eolortiou 
of some of her best fragments in proar, biicli as 
‘ Tho Dibcontonted Pendulum ’); Mrs. H. C. 
Knight’s Life of Jane Taylor; ■Walforil's Four 
Biographies; Taylor’s Personal BocnllccUous; 
4uivor, Ootobor 1880; Mncmillan’b Mag. July 
1869; Ohatolain's Poibie Anglais, i. 322; Field’s 
Ohild and its Book; Bril, Hus. Addit. MS. 
10167, {. 130; Julian’s Diotionaty of limno¬ 
logy.] "t. S. 

TATLOE, JEFFERYS (1792-1863), 
writer for children, youngest son of Isaac 
Taylor (1769-1829) fq. v. j, hy his wife, Ann 
Martin, was born at Layenham Suffolk on 
80 Oct. 1792. lie was educated under bis 
father as on engraver, and apprenticed at 
Lavenliam. lie possessed eonsldorabio in¬ 
ventive faculty, and made a ruling machine 
for engravers, the sale of which affnrdoil 
him consifl^rablo profit. But he is eliiefly 
reiparkilble for his writings for children, 
which arc very yariod in character, some¬ 
times diBtingui8l\ed by much humour and 
fancy, hut sometimes tending to exlrava- 

f nee. In later life he lived at Pilgrim’s 
atoh, near Brentwood in Essex. He died 
at Broadstairs on 8 Oct. 1858. On 20 June 
1826 he married Sophia Mabbs of Mount 
llifoseing, Essex; t, son Edyyaxd died young. 


Taylor was tb,6 author of: 1. 
Holiday,’ London, 1818, ]2mo; 3rd A 
1822 . 2, * Adsop in Rhyme,’London, M 


12mo; 4th edit. 1824. 3. ‘ lUlph Bini,..? 

TVI:_* T_J_ lom 



niatorii^ 

Loudon, 1824, 12mo. _ 6. ‘Payout Coni 
montaries on the Constitution and Lsirggf 
England,' London, 1826, 12mo. 7, iqj 



Loudon, 1831, lOmo; 8rd edit. 

10. ‘ A Month in London,’ London, 1832; 
12mo. 11. ‘A Now Besoription of tb 

Earth,’ London, 1832, 12mo. 12. ‘Tb 
Form,’ Loudon, 1832,16mo; 2nd edit, 1831 
18. * The Y oimglslandcvs,’ London, l^,8n 
14. ‘ Cotl ago Traditions,’ London, 1842,8ia 
16. ‘Incidents of tho Apostolic Age inBti. 
tain,’ London, 1844,8vo. 10. ‘ AQlanMit 
the Globe,’ London, 1848, 8vo. 17, ‘The 
Family Bible newly opened,’ London, 1853j 
8vo. 

[Information kindly supplied by Jlr. Hmij 
Taylor; Canon Taylor’s Taylors of Ongar; Mn 
Gilbert’s AiitobioKTciphy, 1878, pp 32, 47,261, 
841,420; Gent, Mag. 1863, ii. 424; Brit. Mm 
Addit. M3. 19168, f. 107,] E.IC 

TAYLOR, JEREMY, D.D. (1818-1667), 
bishop of Down and Connor, and admini¬ 
strator of Dromorc, third son of Nathnnld 
Taylor, harbor, by bis wife Mory (Dean), 
was bom at Cambrldgo, and baptinedni 
Trinity Oliurch on 16 Aug. 1613. He uai 
a dcBconxlant, diieot or collateral, of Bm- 
loud Taylor [q. v.] tho martyr, but theeiacl 
lino of closccnt bns never been proved. Hit 
father and graudfathur ((Edniond, d. 1607) 
wore oburobwardens of Trinity poridi. Ha 
was probably born at a bouse known an tb 
Black Boar, o^rposilo Trinity Church.; tie 
traditional birthplnpo is tho 'Wi'estleta'Inn 
in Petty Oury, parish of St. Audiew-tW 
Great, to which his fal.hor removed after 
1021. Taylor ailirms that ho •was (aoMj 
grouudod in grammar and matbematica’iff 
his father. On 18 Aii^. 1626 ho '^aa aa- 
mittod a siear at QonviUo and Oalua Col¬ 
lege; his tutor was Thomas Baohccoft, 
afterwards master of the coUem. The ad¬ 
mission book doBcribos him as ^luuio tetath 
sum 16,’ and slates that bo had been apupil 
at tho newly founded Perse granuuw w™ 
undpr Thomas Lovoring ‘per deewnium. 
Neither statement can bq exact. Itni^ahm 
suggested that he was baptised a year aite 
bis birth; if so, hie eldqr brotlier Nathi^ 
(baptised 8 Dec. 1011) was also baptiaed 
late. ThePerse ePhool PdbsiJi Suipii?*] 
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had not been open ten years; Lovonng’s 
name occurs as master in 1019. Taylor ma¬ 
triculated on 17 March 1637, was elected a 
scholar on the Perse foundation at Michael¬ 
mas 1638, maduated B.A. 1030-1, and yras 
elected a Perse fellow about Michaelmas 
1633. He took orders before ha was twenty- 
one, and proceeded M.A. in 1633-4. 

VisitingLondon, he did duty three or four 
times for Thomas Bisden, his former oham- 
ber-fellow, then divinity lecturer at St. 
Paul’s. His preaching at once attracted the 
notice of Laud, who sent him to Oxford, 
where he was admitted M.A. from University 
College on 20 Oct. 1636. As visitor of AU 
Souls’, Laud wrote (23 Oct.) to the warden 
and fellows, recommending Taylor to a 
vacant leUowehip. Sheldon, the warden, 
objected on etatutahle grounds, and, though 
a majority of the follows was ready to com¬ 
ply, there was no election. Taylor, however, 
was admitted probationary fellow on 6 iTov., 
was presented by Laud (to whom the right 
had kpsed) on 31 Nov., and admitted per- 
etual fellow on 14 Jan. 1636, Ha vacated 
is Cambridge fellowship at Lady-day, 
1686. Laud made him his chaplain, and he 
was shortly afterwards appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to Charles I. At Oxford he had 
high repute ae a casuistical preacher; he 
studiedboolm rather than men; it was said 
of him, he ‘ slights too much mauy times 
the araiiments of those he discourses with’ 

S lES MAjznatrx, Chilli?tgworth, 1736, p. 50). 

u 33 March 1638 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Uppingham, Kutland. Juxon 
gave him the diving, and he at once went 
into residence; the previous reotor, Edward 
Martin, 1).D. [q. v.], had been non-resident, 
and the cure had been served by Peter 
Hausted [q. v.], the dramatist. 

On 6 Nov. 1638 Taylor preached his 
<gunpowder treason’ sermon in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. He welcomed the opportunity, 
inasmuch os his intimacy with Christopher 
Davenport [q. v.], the Franciscan, hod rinsed 
suspicions of a leaning to Home on his part. 
The sermon, dedicate to Laud, is a sus¬ 
tained indictment of recusancy as treason¬ 
able; the penal legislation of Elizabeth is 
uphrid as not merely just, but ipild; and 
the seal of confession is treated us a mere 
pretence for treason. Wood intimates that 
the sermon, as printed, owed something to 
additions by the vice-chanceUor; nor is this 
inconsistent with the language of the dedi- 
wtion. Davenport told Wood ‘several 
times’ that Taylor had ‘ expressed some sor¬ 
row for those things he had said against 
them; ’ this may wml he, hut Taylor’s own 
emphatio disclaomer disposes of the fancy, 


that he at any time had ' inclinations to go 
over to Rome.’ The Uppingham registers 
testify to his assiduous care ror the concerns 
of his parish; his pulpit, and a paten used 
by him, still remain. His Uppmgham en¬ 
tries cease after the summer or 1643 ; his 
biographers have supposed that he then, as 
king’s chaplain, proceeded to Oxford with 
the roYol forces. On 1 Nov. 1642 he was ad¬ 
mitted D.D. at Oxford byroyal mandate. But 
in 1643 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Overstone, Northamptonshire (Fosinn). His 
living of Uppmgham was not sequestered 
rill the beginning of May 1644 {Mereanus 
Avlieui, 6 May 1644), and his coimection 
with the royal army probably began in that 
year. He was takei^risoner in the defeat 
of Colonel Oharbs Qeiard before Cardigan 
Castle on 4 Feb. 1644-6, hut was not long 
detained (for a vague ‘tradition’ of his re¬ 
tirement to Mnidley Hall, near Tamworth, 
see Gentlnnan’a Maamztne, 1783 i. 111,1793 
L 109). 

From 1046 may probably be dated Trior’s 
connection with WilUam Nicholson (1591- 
1672) [q. v.} ond William Wyatt [q. v.] os 
conductors of a school, in pieparal ion for the 
tmivorsities, at Newton IlaU (Collegium 
Newtoniense) in the parish of Llanfihangol- 
Aherhy thyoh, Oaxmoxthenshire. While thus 
ougaged he lived with his family at Golden 
Grove in the some parish, the seat of Ri¬ 
chard Vaughan, second earl of Carbeiy 
fq^. V.], who poid him a salary as his chap- 
bun. Some of his best worlr, indading the 
‘Libsi'ty of Prophesying,’ the ‘ Holy Living,’ 
and ‘Holy Dying,’ was done at Golden 
(H'ove, a name preserved in the title of his 
rich manual of devotional prose and verse. 
It would seem that the husmess of publica¬ 
tion brought him frequently to London. 
He appears to have been in London in the 
last days of Charles I, who gave him hi^ 
watch (described by Bojmey, and now, with 
Taylor's seal, in the possession of Colonel 
Jeremy Marsh, B,E., London), and ‘afew 
peoxb and rubies ’ from the ebony cose of his 
bible (Hughes’s date for this, August 1647, 
b eviuently too early). Mr, J. J. Roberts, 
of New York, who daims to have inherited 
these gems, says they axe 'two diamonds 
and a ruby, set in a ring, hearing the date 
of 1,849 ’ (Letter of 6 July 1897). Taylor is 
said also to have suggested the title of 
Bikon Basilike ’ (HomisrawoETH). 

In 1653 Taylor was in London; the date of 
his btter thence to Langsdole, his brother- 
in-law, on ‘Novemb: 24,1663' {Shane 
4274, No. 125) has been misread 1643. On 
15 1664 Evelyn heard him preach in 

Londm i at the end of that year he was for 
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a short time a prisoner at Oheiisto'w. Evelyn 
heard him again in London on 1-1 Mai'ch 
166C; from Slay to October of that year 
he was again a prisoner at Ghc])Slow; 
on 17 Nov. ho -writes from jraudinam, 
parish of Llangadook, Carmarthenshire, his 
second -wife’s estate. In 16515-8 there are 
glimpses of him in Evelyn’s ‘Diary: ’ meet¬ 
ing Eoyle and Williins at Sayos Court; ob¬ 
taining orders for ‘ a young_ Frenchman ’ 
from on Irish bishop; and baptising Evelyn's 
fourth son. Ills own letter of 22 Feb. 
1666-7 (Sloane Mfi.4274, No. 127) refers to 
the death, apparently in AValea, of his ‘ two 
sweet hopeful boys,’and of his intention to 
bring his romaiiiing son to Loudon ‘ before 
Easter;' it is probable that fi-om that date 
ho severed his connection with 'Wnlua. Tlio 
loss of his sons aHectcd him deeply ; nor did 
he ever completely regain the tranquil sere¬ 
nity of spirit which had carried him through 
his former troubles, and is reflected in tlio 
rich literaro products of hie retirement, nn- 
Burpassed for nobility of tono ns woU as for 
the marvellous and varied beauty of the pic¬ 
torial vesture of his thought. Jlis ‘ Ditclor 
Dubitantiuui,’ though finally recast at I’ort- 
more, was shown to Evelyn, ns already 
‘ fitted for the presse,’ on 26 March L657. 
The‘moral demonstration’ of Ohristianily 
in this work was called forth by his inter¬ 
course at this period wit h Edward Ilorborl, 
first lord Herbert of Ohorbury [m v.] 

In July ond August 1667 'I’nylor avos 
dra-wn into a controversial correspondence 
with Henry Joanes [q. v.J Jeancs, a koon 
and eager disputant, undertook to show that 
Taylor had tripped in his argunumt on ori- 
ginol sin; Taylor rather fenced Avith the 
objection, which evidently annoyed him. As 
Taylor hnd^ as yet no connoctiqn Avitli Ire¬ 
land, it is singular that Joanes, in declining 
to accept Taylor’s position as free from 
uuBounduess, says he shall ‘ never think that 
you sit upon a chair made of Irish timber, 
that cannot endure a venomous spider to 
hang his web thereon.’ in i)ahlishing the 
correspondence he hears remarkable testi¬ 
mony to_'Taylor’s ‘admirable Avit, great 

f iarts, quick and elegant pen, his ahditos 
sic] in criticall loarmiig, and his profound 
skil in antiquity.’ 

_ FromMaroh J 667 to June 1668 Taylor ofli- 
ciated in London to a small congregation of 
episcopalians; Evelyn mentions uis colebra- 
lion of the eucLarist on 7 March 1668. 
Overtures were made to him, through Evo- 
^n, by Edward Conway, second viscount 
Conway, to accept a wooldy stipendiary lec¬ 
tureship at Lisburn, 00 . Antrim. lie at first 
(14 May 1068) declined it; the stipend avos 


‘ inconsidorahlo ’ and the position ‘arhittm, 
for the triors might ‘ overthro-wit,’ortil. 
vicar forbid it, or tlie subscribers fall oB 
Conway persisted in his application, and in 
Juno 1668 Taylor removed to Portmoreiu 
the parish of Jlallinderry, eight miles fen 
Lisburn. Cromwell furnished him Avith ■, 
pass ond n protection for himself and h, 
family under his sign manual and piivt 
signet ’ (Jiaiiirlon p. 180), His ijs,. 

donee Avas near Coinvay’s splendid mnnEicn 
at Portmore; ho had also a study ('mmeiiifc 
simus rocessus ’) on Salhigh Island in I’oit. 
more Lougli (Lough Beg), A someslut 
uncortnin tmtlition afllrms that he often 
ofliciatod in the old parish church of BnlKn. 
dorry, of Avhich the ruins still standintb 
morehos Avest of Portmoro Lough; the le- 
building of this eburch on nnolhoi sites 
ascribed to liim, but Incorrectly, for the dite 
of the new erection is 1668. 

Patrick Adair [q. v.l a hostile Avltae's, 
bears testimony to Taylor’s ‘ cuurtuoia enr- 
ringo ’ in bis new situation. Hia nnticipn- 
tions of 1 ho insocurity of his position \ia* 
ronlisod in less than a year. At the endd 
May or beginning of Juno 1609 nitichi 
were e.-chibitod against liim by ‘apiesh;- 
turinii and n madinnu ’ (annhapliat r); the 
Ibrmer Avas Tandy, appiivontly a govemment 
ollicial. The main charge Avas using the 
sign of the cross in baptism. The commis¬ 
sioners in Dublin issued orders (11 Aug) 
directing Lioutenniit-colonol Bryan Smyth, 
goA'ornnr of Oarrickforgue, to eondTaylotup 
to thorn for examination. The minutes of 
council contain no record of his appoanmee. 
On 6 Oct. lie aa-os in his study at Portmoie, 
putting the finishing touch to his 'Ductor 
Dubitimtium.’ His letter (10 Feb. 1660) 
tolls Evelyn that, some time after 2 Dee, 
ho ‘ liad beene, in the worst of our winter 
woatbor, soul for to Dublin by out late 
anabaptist commissionors’ (they Avere ousted 
on 13 Doo, 1660) and bud sufl’erod in his 
health. 

In April 1660 Taylor repaired to London. 
Ho signed the royalist ‘ deolaralion’ of 
24 April, and dedicated to Charles II his 
‘Duolor Diibitantium,’ uoav put to pres, 
and issued in Juno. Jlis promotion to the 
episcopate naturally foJloAved on tho teste- 
ration of the hiprarohy; among tho ranks 
of tho deprived clergy there was no more 
illnstrious name. But the preferment as¬ 
signed to him was not for lus peace. Con¬ 
sidering the temper of fhe times, it wan an 
ill-judged step to set him over a tocese 
where his experiouco of the contentions of 
parties must have left some soreness of pe^ 
souol feeling. Ilia strenuous endeavour to 
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cope with the difficulties of the problem em- 
biUered his life and shortened his days. The 
see of Down and Connor was held by Henry 
Leslie [q. v.l, now eighty years of age, one 
of the lew bishops who had maintained a 
connection with his diocese throughout the 
troubles, nud who, in a sermon printed in 
1660 and prefaced by Taylor, claimed to be, 
•nniiigre all anti-ohristian opposition, bishop 
of Down and Connor.’ Leslie was desigiien 
for Meath, perhaps ns early as 1656, if he ho 
the person mentioned by Evelyn on 7 May 
of that year as ‘ bishop of Meath ’ (the see 
bad been vacant since 1660). Dut he was 
not translated till 18 Jan. 1661; Taylor was 
appointed his successor by patent ot 19 .Tan. 
The long delay is insufficiently accounted for 
hyMant's suggestion of the ‘want of a new 
great seal.’ Meanwhile, by warrant of the 
privy council of 6 Aug. 1660, under the 
royal signet, Taylor was nominated to Down 
and Connor, ileforo the formalities were 
completed he was actively engaged in set¬ 
tling the affiiirs of the diocese. He was in 
Dawn on S Oct. 1660 acting as * procancel- 
latius ’ of Trinity College, though not sworn 
in tiU the following year. Shortly after¬ 
words we find him in Down, having his 
abode ot the residence of Arthur Hill [q. v.] 
at Hillsborough. Tho rectory of Upping¬ 
ham was not filled till 1661. 

Tho pres^tei'ian settlers in the north of 
Ireland, of Scottish birth or descent, true to 
the monarchical terms of their solemn cove¬ 
nant, had synodically protested against the 
trial and execution of^Charloe I, in the un¬ 
measured language which earned them Mil- 
ton's derision as ‘blochish presbyters of 
Claneboye.’ Hefiising the ‘ engagement,’their 
ministers were replaced for the most part 
under the Cromwellian rulo by independents 
of various tyiiee. They had heartily wo- 
moted tho Irish ‘ general convention' ofne- 
hruary 1660, the harbinger of tho Eoetora- 
tiou; and nrom the convention they Imd 
recrived what was deemed in existing 
circumstances ‘ a legal right to tho tithe' 
(Adaijr, p. 235). Eeturning to Down, 
Taylor found them in possession, animated 
by a sense of grievances akin to his own, and 
persuaded that they were claiming no mote 
than their due. In his dealings with the 
preshyterlan gentry Taylor showed great 
judgment; his eloquence, his hospitality,his 
iirhanity won them to the episcopal cause. 
His treatment of the ministers exhibited 
neither tact nor forbearance; and he greatly 
underrated their hold upon the robust middle 
classes, both in town and country. On 
19 Dec. 1660 he writes to Ormonde, signing 
‘Jer. Dunousis Elect’ (a wrong styl^ tho 
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election of Irish bishops was abolished by 
Elixaheth); he had invited the presbyterian 
ministers to a ‘ friendly conference,’ but they 
would ‘ Bjieak with no bishop.’ Their leaders 
in fact were laying them case before the 
privy council in Dublin. Taylor further 
complains that a committee of ‘Scotch 
spiders’ had examined his puhlications to 
find ‘ jwison,’ meaning prohaoly Arminian- 
ism. He tells Ormonde he would rather 
‘he a poor curato in a villi^u church than 
a bishop over suchintolerahlepersons;' add¬ 
ing, ‘ I will petition your excellency to give 
me some parsonage in Munster, that I may 
end my days in pence.’ 

On 27 Jan. 1661 Taylor was consecrated in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, with eleven 
other prelates. The whole Irish hierarchy 
seems to have been present; hot Henry Jones, 
D.D. [q. V.], who bad drawn Mood with Crom¬ 
well's army in Ins republican days, was not 
permitted to join in the imposition of hands. 
Taylor preached the consecration sermon, 
containing an able patristic argument for tlie 
divine authority of the episcojml office. In 
February he was sworn of the Irish privy 
council; he returned to Hillsborough before 
17 Feb. (Batodon Papers, p. 126). Writing 
to Ormonde on 28 March, he describes him¬ 
self as 'perpetually contending with the 
worst of the Scotch ministers,’ and asks to 
be translated to Meath, likely soon to fall 
vacant; in a postscript he suggests the ar¬ 
rangement afterwards curried out in regard 
to IJromore, a diocese consisting chiefly of 
the south-western part of co. Down. Henry 
Leslie died on 7 April: on 30 April Taylor 
was nominated for Dromore by warrant 
under the privy seal, specifying his ‘ virtue, 
wisdom, and industry^ ns grounds for the 
additional preferment; Meath was given 
(25 May) to Henry Jones; Hebert Leslie 
was translated from Dromore to Haphoc on 
20 June; and on 21 June Taylor was ap¬ 
pointed by patent 'administrator' of Dro- 
more diocese. On the ruins of the cathedral 
ho built tho present structure, consecrated 
1061 (Ewaht). Meanwhile he had preached 
(8 May) at the opening of the Irish parlia¬ 
ment. His sermon on civil authority treats 
'the biggest part of dissenters’ os 'crimi¬ 
nally disobedient,’ maintains that ' he that 
obeys his superior can never be a heretic in 
the estimate of law and he can never he a 
schismatic in tlie point of consmence,’affirms 
thot 'foraprivate spirit to oppose the public 
is a disorder greater than is in heU iteelf; ’ 
yet pleads strongly for justice,' the simplest 
thing in the world,’ due ' alike to Jew and 
Christian, Lutheran and Calvinist,’ and 'the 
way to win them.’ 
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The dale of his first visitation, held at the religion of the ootinUy was^partaJlT 

Lishnrn, is not hnoyn, Reid thinlca it was formidable sects,' and ho was diaheatt^ 
in April 1061, Adair, ■who gives an occonat by the ill-success of his efforts. At tli^ 
of it, dates it by the funorar of Dame Mary quest of the hierarchy, he published ial^ 
Olotworthy, mother of Sir John Olotworthy, his ‘ Dissuasive from_ Popery,’ one o{ ^ 
first lord Ikfassereene [q. vj, ■which took most interesting of his writings, ftirniskn 
placosome time between 6 Deo. 1(560 and a picture of the old religion draivn from £ 

^ March 1661 (funeral entry in the oltice life,but exhibiting the ■writer as poworlej,ii, 
of arms, Dublin Oostle). ifruitless nogo- reach the pooplo with his message, or 19 . 
tiations were opened witlr Taylor _hy the siiade them ‘ to come to our ohurchea’ Th® 
presbyteriau leaders prior to the visitation, ‘nso of the Irish tonguo’ ho deprecates, 
lie declined to regard them ns 'a_ body;’ would have them‘loam English,’that tier 
they refused to recognise episoopol jurisdi^ may ‘understand and live.’ On 24 Jfrl 
tion. Only two of them attondod the visi- 1664 ho writes to Archbishop Sheldon,«. 
tation; thirty-six churches were at once do- theticnlly pleading for translation to an Jim. 
dared vacant, ■the incumbunts not having lish bishoprio, on the ground of health a^ 
episcopal ordination. The Irish Act of Uni- dangor to life. York was the only Engliili 
formity to this oflect did not come into force 8 bo_ then vacant; it wae filled by the tW 
till (29 Siqit. 1667) after Taylor's death; tho lation of Dishop Bichard Sterne (q.v.], ha 
seventy-first of tho Irish artidcs of 1616, nothing was done for Taylor. IlBBuffeiedfrou 
which nad never been repealed (MAifT),_loft ague, duo doubtless lo the marshynoighhim. 
tho point undetennhiod. A ‘declaration’ hood orhisrosidonces atPortmore. Conmj 
ordering conformity, but not specifying or- wished him to try the powers of VdentiM 
dlnation, was adopted by the Irish parlia- Groalrakes [q. v. [ llo removed from Mi- 
ment on 16 and 16 May 1661. John Drain- ghoraliu, noiir Dromore (where ha farmed 
hall [q. V.], tho primate, whoso moaaiiros lorty acres), to a house in Oostle Street, 
wore taken later, won over ‘ such os wore Lisburn. In 1606 ho offered Uonry DoJ. 
loamod and sobor ’ by devising a form of well the elder h. v.] a dispensation him 
letters in which, expressly leaving open Dio tdting orders while retaining his feUowehip 
validity of former orders, he claimed only to at Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, 
supply auythiug previously wanting and On 24 July 1067 Taylor visited a &rec 
‘ required by the conous of tho Anglioon patient at Lisburn, and was himself seiad 
church.’ Taylor’s policy coufiriucd tho pres- with fever on 3 Aug. llo died at Lisbumon 
byteriaiis in rojjelliou against his autliority; 13 Aug. 1067, his last words being ‘fiui; 
intending the rovoi'sc, ho did moro than any mo at Dromore.’ IJis funeral sermon to 
mau to establish the loyal prosbytorians of preached (21 Aug.) by George Bust [q.r.j, 
the north of Ireland as a separateocclusiiisti- whom he hod'invited to Ireland in 1661, 
cal body. lie was hnriod (u a vault in the then chascel 

Of Taylor there is a curious glimpse in ofDromoroOiilhedrnl; it is now in the body 
Glanvil’s ‘ Saducismiis Triumphatiis ’ (1681, of tho cUuroh, tho building having beangi- 
ii, 276Bq.) In October 1662 ho invostigated larged in 1800 by an apso. Bust was boned 
at Dromore the account given by Ifrancis (1670) in the same‘vault, iloher relates, on 
'invorner of tho apparition of James Had- tho authority of WilUam Todd Jones (d. s( 
dock, who died in 1667, ‘was saUsded that Boatvovor on, 14, Fob. 1818, aged 63),ads* 
tho apparition was true and real,’ and gave scendaut, tl\al ‘ about a century afterwoids’ 
Taverner six questions to bo put ‘ next time tho bones of Taylor and Rust were removed 
the spirit appeared.’ Tho questions wore to make room for the ooilin of another bishop, 
put, but unanswered, ‘ the spirit’ vanisliiiig but ivere roplacod by Dishop Thomas Poi^ 
‘■with a most melodins harmony,’ Early (1720-1811) [q. v.] Mant shoW 6 thattha 
next year Taylor’s neatherd at Dortraoro, unsuppork’d story is incredible in boUi its 
DavLdIIuater,\yas visited b,y an apparition, parts. Thoroiano monument to Tayloret 
Doth stories are recorded iiy tho bishop’s Dromoro; tho icadonpoilin, inscribed |J.T.,' 
scqretaxy, Thomas Alcoclt. And it is note- was seen in 1820; the existing episcopal 
worthy that, in hie fnnornl sermon for Dram- ohoir wos given (13 Oct. 1804) in raemoty 
hall (16 July 1063), Taylor refers to various of him. At Lishnrn Cathedral a iptnl 
stories of return from the grave, not as monumentwas erected in 1827 by the bisi»h 
proofs of the foot, but os illustrations of the and clergy of Down and Connor, with so 
credibility of t^e idea. inscription Ijy Mant. There W oripnsl 

Taylor’s dedication to Ormonde of Iiis portraits of Taylor at AU SonVimd at 
treatise on‘Confirmation’in 1663touches tho xrinily Oollogo, Dublin. Engravings aip 
topics of church decay and impovorishinont; very numerous. Ilobor romorks on the niuqr 
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ter of different porlraila prefixed by Tajrlo: 
to his works. Of these the most intcreating 
and animated is a small full-length figure, 
nearing a hat, introduced into a two-page 
engraTuig by Pierre Lombart [q.vj, pre- 
iiSd to wie ‘ Holy Dying’ (16I51J. He was 
over middle height, very handsome in youth, 
with a fcesh colour, his voice singularly 
musical. Of music he had apracticallmow- 
le^e. 

In his ‘ Discourse of Friendship ’ (1657), 
Taylor says, ‘ I believe some wives Mve been 
the best friends in the world.’ It is remark¬ 
able that in his letters, often full of family 
affection, he never mentions his wives, ex¬ 
cept to record the huru^ of the first. On 
27 May 1639 ha married, at XJppingham, 
Fhcehe, daughter of Geryase Landisdale or 
Langsdale, a gentleman of Holhom; her 
brother, Edward Langsdale, M.D., of Gains- 
horoagli, afterwards of Leeds (6. 24 Nov. 
1019, buried 7 Jan. 1683-4), was Taylor’s 

! iupil at Cambridge in 1683; she died in 1661 
before 1 April), By her he had WUliam, 
buried at Uppingham on 28 May 1612; two 
sons who ^ed or small-pox in the winter of 
1666-7 j Charles, buried at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, on 2 Aug. 1867; Phoebe, died 
unmarried; and Mary, married Franois 
Marsh [q. v.] By 1666 he had married his se¬ 
cond wife, Joanna Bridget said tohe a natural 
daughter of Oharles 1 (Heher makes this a 
bar to Taylor's preferment in Eimlond); by 
her he hod Edward, buried at Lisburn on 
10 March 1660-1; and Joanna (on whom 
her mother’s estate atMandis^am was settled) 
married Edward Harrison of Magheralm, a 
member of the Irish bar and H.P. for Lis¬ 
burn (W. T, Jones was her descendant). 
Tradition affirms that Mrs. Taylor survive 
her husband, and was buried in his vault at 
Dromore (the parish register begins in 1784). 
At Dromore Cathedral is a massive silver 
chalice with cover and paten of Dublin makej 
all inscribed ‘ Deo Dedit humillima Domini 
Ancilla D. Ioanna Taylor; ’ f he date mark ap¬ 
pears to he 1679, 

Bust assigns to Taylor ‘ the good humour 
of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a school¬ 
man, the profoundness of a philosopher, the 
‘irisdom of a chancellor, the sa^city of a 
prophet, the reason of an ongm, and the 
piety of a saint.’ Arnold writes (November 
1836), ‘ I admire Taylor’s gening but yet how 
little was fie capable of nand^g worthily 
any great question I ’ Asa thinker he must 
he estimated by his ‘Liberty of Prophesyfng,’ 
better described by its first title, ‘Themogia 
Edectica; ’ important, not os hemg the mat 
PI the fuUest statement of the principles of ^ 


toleration, hut as the most fruitful in its 
effects upon the English mind. The breadth 
of the treatise is more apparent than real. 
Its range is narrowed by the fact that the 
common profession of Christianity is as¬ 
sumed throughout. In matters of Christian 
religion, ‘ reason is the judge; ’ all other au¬ 
thorities can but present evidence, of which 
reason must determine the force. On ques¬ 
tions of speculative opinion there is room 
for variety of judgment, nor can any man 
be oertain that his judgment is better than 
another’s;' probability is our guide,’ amount¬ 
ing at most to a reasoname confidence. 
Hence it is wrong to molest any for erroneous 
judgment; no one who ‘ lives a good life' 
IS a ueretic. While the perplexities of Chris¬ 
tian opinion are discussed with an engaging 
frankness, the net result is a purely legtri 
settlement. It is concluded (§ xvii.) that 
the laws of the ‘ governors of the church ’ 
must be paramount; hut ‘ personal dispen¬ 
sations’ may be granted, consistently with 
‘ the public good.’ This was excellent as a 
plea for elbow-room under a puritan r%ime, 
and we may admire the wary sMU with 
which Taylor contrived to define his position 
without making a case for the presbylerian 
establishment. But it is vain to seek in his 
treatise a justification of his subsequent hope 
to anglicise the religions of Ireland. War¬ 
wick saye that Charles I did not like the 
'Liberty of Prophesying’ (Manoirei, 1701, 
p. 301). Michael Lort, D.D, [q. vj, in a 
letter to Bishop Percy (NiOHOts, ulustrqr 
tiona, vii. 464), tells the tale Cmt Taylor sent 
over Lewis, his chaplain, to buy up all the 
copies he could find, which were burned at 
Dromore, ofter a day of fasting and prayer. 
If the story is true, Toylor's later advance in 
sacramental doctrine may have dissatisfied 
him with the curiously impartial section 
(xviii.) in which he argues for and egainsti 
infant baptism, and ends with the dictum 
that ‘ there is much more truth than ev^ence 
on our side.’ 

Next to the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’the 
most famous of Taylor’s works were the ‘ Eule 
and Exercises of Iloly Living’ Q660,12mo) 
and the ‘ Buie and Exercises of Holy Dying ’ 
(1661,12mo). The former reached a four¬ 
teenth edition jn 1686, and has been many 
times reissued since, both in England and in 
America. The ‘Holy Dying’ has proved 
even more popular. A twenty-first edition 
was issued in 1710, and frequent edijiions 
have appeared duri^ the present century^ 
no Iqss than seven having been issued hv 
Pieherlng, These two books, with Taylors 
‘ Worthy Commimicant,’ ‘ may he said to 
offer a complete summary of the duties, and 
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epecimon of tho devotions, of a Christian’ 
(Hbbkb). 

It IS gauorally admitted tlial I ho literaiy 
gcuiiiB of Taylor is seen nt its boat in hih 
sonnons. A passage in a sermon by Soutb 
(80 April 16G8) is evidently aimed at tho 
pulpit stylo of Taylor, whoso ‘starched 
similitudes’ho caricatures. ButwhiloToylor’s 
imagination travels far and wide, talies 
daring flights, and again treads liomoly 
ground, he employs his gift in real elucida¬ 
tion of his point; and by tiio vividness of 
his own conpeptions redeems from common¬ 
place tho preacher's most obvious themes. 
Apart from tho play of fancy, tho aingitlai 
neatness of Ills workmimship gives beauty to 
his writing. Tho appalling length of his 
periods is very much a matter of punc¬ 
tuation. Ilia blj-lo is not involved; fow 
writers have been lielter artists in clear and 
strildng seiitcncus. It ia true that ho is 
wanting in some of tlio iiigher qunlitiea of 
oloquenee. Ho arrp.'-ts and doVights rather 
than moves his reader, for he is not him¬ 
self carried away. In tho midst of splen¬ 
dours he never rises into passion, and bounds 
his meaning with oven oaulious care. In 
his piety there is litllo fervour, but all hia 
writings give tho deep impression of a 
chastened and consecrated spirit of devotion. 
‘His attempts at vorso,’ says his odilorjllr. 
(Irosart,‘are eloquence, not poetry.’ Two 
or throe of his pieces have been adapted for 
use as hymns; one is included in Tjord flol- 
horne’s ‘Boolt of I’rniso’ (1803). His posi¬ 
tion as a contributor to 'a more rational 
theology' is well estimated in Ituiit.'s‘Ite- 
ligious Thought in England’ (1870, i. 334sq.; 
see also Tuliocu, liatioml Theology, 1872, 

1. 344 so.) 

’The following is a list of original editions 
of Taylor's works: 1. ‘ A Sonnon ,.. Vpon 
tho Anniversary of the Guupowdor-Troasou,’ 
Oxford, lG38,4'to. 2. * Of the Socrod Order 
ond Oiiices of Episcopacy,’ Oxford, 1642, 
4to, 3. ‘A Discourse concerning Prayer 
Bo temimre,’ 1616, 4lo (aiiou.) 4. ‘ BeoXoytn 
‘ExAeKruo). A Discourse of the Liberty of 
Prophesying,’ 1610, 4lo. 6. ‘ An Apology 
for . . . Liturgie,’ 1610, 4to (includes No. 3). 
6. ‘ The Great Exemplar .. . History of... 
Jesus Olirist,’ 1640,4to. 7. ‘ Funeral Bormou 
.., Frances, Count esse of Carbu^,’10G0,4to. 
8. ‘ The Eule and Exorcises of Iloly Living,’ 
1660, 12mo. 9. ‘The Eule and Exercises 
of Holy Dying,’ 1061,8vo (two issues with 
dilferent title-pages same year). 10. ‘A 
Discourse of Baptisme,’ 1662, 4to. 11. ‘A 
Short Catecliismc,’ 1062, 12mo (anon.) 
12. ‘Two Discourses ... 1. Of Baptisme. 

2. Of Prayer,’ 1663,4to. 13. ‘ 'Evtowos..,. 


Sermons for aU the Sundays in the ■vT’i 
3 pis. 1063-6, fol. I 3rd edit, eiikreed?'’ 
eluding No. 20), 1667-8, ful. 14 (&' 
Ecal Presence . . . proved, against ™ 
Transubstnntiation,’ 1634, 8vo. 16. 
Nooessariiim,’ 1666, 8vo; tho part on oril 
iiolsin is enlarged and defended in' 
Justificat us,’ 1066,12mo. 16. ‘ Tho Gofe 
Grove,' 1666, 8vo ; enlarged, with title'? 
Choice Manual,’ 1077, 12mo. 17. ‘Afli,. 
course of Auxiliary Beauty,’ 1666, 
(anon.); 2nd edit. 1662, 8vo (l^J.T,,Dl). 
nseribed to Taylor byKeiiiiettj includes i 
defence of faco-paintiiig; the phrase on tMii, 

‘ nrtiflcinl handBomonoas,’ is also in ‘DucIm 
D ubit.’ ii. 3, 6). 18. ‘A Discouiso of,, 
Friendship,’ 1657, 12ino; 2nd edit, vi'lll 
title, ‘Tlio Mensiiros ... of Frientlehia' 
1667,12mo. 10. ‘ Su/ifioXoi/ ’IldiKo-noXf/nB,, 
. . . Polemical and Moral nUenurses,' Iflii, 
fol.; enlarged os' Sij^i/ioXov RcuXoyKBu ’lBjj^ 
1674, fol, 20. ‘Jjptler’ in .lolm Stearm'i 
‘ BavaruXoyfa,’ Dublin, 1650,8vo. 2]. '7111 
Wortliy Uommiinicant,’ 1660,8vo. 22.'Dni!. 
tor Diibitaiilinm,’ ItifiO, fol. 23. 'Certsme 
Letters . . , cnncornlng. . . Originall Sin,' 
in ‘ A Second Part of the Mixture of Sclio- 
Instioall Divinity,’ Oxford, 1060, 4to, ly 
Henry Joanos. 24. ‘J.otter’ (on prayer) 
prefixed to Henry Leslie’s ' Discourse,'M, 
a to. 26, 'A Sermon . , . nt tho Consem- 
tion,’ Dublin, 1661, 4to. 26. ‘Rulesand 
Advices to tlio Clergy of , . . Down end 
Connor,’ Dublin 1001, 12ino, 27. ‘Af!e> 
mond , . . nt tho 0})(’ning of tho Parlia¬ 
ment of Trdand,’ 1661, 4 to, 28.''E"' 


’Eu/SoXtunior,’ 1661-3, 4t.o (o supplement to 
No. 14; incliulcB No. 27). 20. ‘ Via Inti 
ligonliio . ,. Sermoiu (*ic) to the TJuirersity 
of Dublin,’ 1662, dto. 80, ‘A Sermon ,., 
Fniioral of John . , . Archbishop of Ae 
mngli,’ 1063,4to (with memoir of Bmmliall; 
tliroo editions same your), 81. ‘ A Pisans- 
sive from Popwy,’ 1064, 4t,o (three editions 
sumo year). 32. ‘Christ’s Yoko an Easy 
Yoke,' 1675, Svo (1 wo sermons). Poblhiimous 
was S3, ‘ On tho Uoverenoo duo to the Altar. 
Now first printed from tho original manu- 
seript,’ Oxford, 1818, 4to (edited by Join 
Barrow). The sermon nt Breda (If&Oj re¬ 
printed 1660), aseribod to Taylor in tho Bri¬ 
tish Museum Uatnlogue, is by Henry Leslie, 
Taylor’s ‘ Whole Works’ wore edited ly 
Eeglnald Ilobor fq.v.] in 1822 (16 vols. 
Svo); revised and improved issue, by Oharles 
Page Eden [q. v,] in 1847-62,10 vols. 8w. 
Tho' Works,^ edited by Thomas SmartHuehes 
[q. V.], 1831, 6 vols. 12mo, consist of tie 
sermons and tho ‘Holy Living and Dying. 
‘ The Poems and Verso Translations ’ vrets 


edited by Dr, A, B, Grosart, 1870, 8 to 
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(FuUw Wortliie?’ Librai-y), Selections are 
reiy numerous; vol. ix. of Wesley’s ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Ijibrary ’ consists of extracts from Taylor. 
Many of his pieces have been translated into 
various languages j several into Welsh. 

[The best Lite of Jeremy Taylor is that by 
Heber (1822) as revised by £den (1624), to 
vbieh some corrections are supplied in Q-ant. 
Mag. April 1865, p 376 j yet this does not 
entirely supersede the lives by Bonney (1816) 
and Hughes (1831). 'Willmotfs Biography 
(1847) has its value; there are etill obseure 
points; a careful collection of Taylor's letters 
IS needed, Monographe .ire by Canon Henson 
(1902) and Bd mnnd 0obae (in Hen of Leitora ser), 
1904. See also Huet’e Funeral Sermon, 1668 
(SYbceldon's Life, 1793, is little more than a re. 
print of this); Lloyd’s Hsmuires, 1608, p^. 
702 sq.; Wood’s Atbonm Oxon. cd. Bliss, iii. 
781; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 49; Carte’s 
Life of Ormonde, 1736, vol. ii.; Ware’s Works, 
ed. Harris, 1764, vol. i.; Granger’s Biographical 
Hist, of England, 1779, iii. 254 ; Evelyn’s Me¬ 
moirs, 1818, vol. i.; Biiwdon Papers, ed. Ber- 
vick, 1810, pp. 187 sq.: Hamper’s Life of Dug- 
djo, 1827, p. 260; Hunt’s Hist, of the Church 
of Ireland, 1840, i. 699 sq.; Cotton's Fasti 
ad. Hihernics, 1816-78; Adair’s True Horra- 
tive, ad. Killen, 1866, pp. 244 sq. j Held’s Hist. 
Kesb. Church in Ireland^ ed. Killen, 1887. ii. 
239 sq.; Hill’s Moutgomecy Manuscripts, 1869, 
i. 239 sq.; CLisson Potter's Bishop Tuylor at 
Poi'tniore, in Northern Wliig, 24 Nov. 1884; 
Edsirt's Handbook to Biuceto of Boivii (1886X 
pp. 113, 118; Venn's Admissions to Gonville 
nnd Cnius College, 1887 ; Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology, 1891, p. 1118; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon. 1600-1714; Hay’s Dissertation, 1892; 
Olden’s Cliurch of Ireland, 1892, pp. 361 sq.; 
8cott’s Bishop Jeremy Taylor at his Visitation, 
in Lush Church News, September 1894; Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, October 1890 pp. 13 sq., 
January 1897 p. 106, July 1897 p. 277; Slo,ino 
MS. 4274, Nos. 126,127, ISO; Cola’s ninnuscript 
Atliene Oantabr.; information from C. S. ICeuny, 
LIi.D., Cambridge; the Hev. B. P. Lightfoot, 
Uppingham; the Ulster king-of-urms; the Rev. 
W. A. Hayes, Dromore; and the late Eight Rev. 
Bishop Beeves of Down, Connor, nnd Dromore; 
the parish records of Overstone begin in 1871; 
Taylor’s diocesan registers ore lost.) A. G. 

TAYLOB, .JOHN (d, 1634), master of 
the roUs, was tho eldest of three sons bom 
at one birth in a hiimhle cottage at Uarton 
in the pavish of Tatenhill, Staffovdshire. 
Wood (Fasti, i. 62) says that the father was 
a tailor, and that the children were shown 
tts a curiosity to Henry VII, who directed 
that core should be taken of them, and under¬ 
took the expense of their education. It is, 
however, probable that Taylor was born, 
some years before 1486, when Henry VII 
came to the throne. He graduated doctor 


Taylor 

of civil and canon law at some ibrei^ uni¬ 
versity, being incorporated at Cambridge in 
1620 and at Oxford m 1622 (Coorns, Athencs 
Cantabr, i. 60; ijey, ZTniv. Oxon. i, 124). In 
1603, being then rector of Bishops Hatfield, 
he was omained sub-deacon. In August 
1604 he was sent with John Yonge (d. 1616) 
[q. V.], afterwards master of the mils, to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and in or about the same 
year he became rector of Sutton Coldfield, 
VVarwiekshire. On S Jan. 1608-9 he was 
admitted to the prebend of Eccleshall in 
Lichfield Cathedral. 

In Henry VIH’s reign Taylor’s employ¬ 
ments increased. He occurs ns king's clerk 
and chaplain in the first year of the reign, 
and on 29 Oct. 1609 was appointed clerk of 
the parliaments, with a salary of 40/.; on 
18 Nov. following he was made a master in 
chancery. In the parliament which met on 
21 Jan. 1609-10 he was a receiver of peti¬ 
tions from England, Ireland, and Wales. On 
26 Nov. 1610 he was presented by Henry YIII 
to the church of All Saints the More, Lon¬ 
don, and on S April 1611 to the recto^ of 
Goldingham in Lincoln diocese. In June 
1613 Taylor accompanied the king on his 
campaign in France, and his minute diary 
of events extending from 26 June to 21 Oct., 
with corrections in Taylor's hand, is extant 
in Cot ton. MS. Cleopatra, C. v. 64. He was 
probably also the author of the king's speech 
which was delivered on 4 March 1613-14 
at the dissolution of parliament (extant in 
JjTart. MS, 6464). In the following June he 
was prolocutor of convocation, and a speech 
he delivered in that capacity is preserved in 
Cotton. MS. Vitellins, B. h. On 18 April 
1516 Taylor was sent to meet the Venetian 
ambassador Giustiniani and conduct him 
to London. He replied to the address of 
the envoys on their presentation to the king. 
In the eanio year he was installed archdeacon 
of Derby, and was prolocutor of tho con¬ 
vocation that met in December, and was 
rendered memorable by Standish’s case (Let¬ 
ters and Papers, ii. 1312 et seq.; cf. ort. 
Staitoibh, Henut), On 9 March 1616-16 
Taylor delivered a speech in answer to the 
Spanish envoys (extant in Cotton, MS, Ves- 
Bsinn 0. i. 98). On 24 Dec. fallowing 
e became archdeacon of Buckinghamshire, 
and on 16 March 1517-18 he was presented 
to a prebend in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
From 1617 onwards he frequently acted as 
deputy to the master of the rolls. _ 

In 1620 Taylor accompanied Henry VIlI 
os his chaplain to the Field of the Cloth of 
Qoldj and he was present at the suhsequeat 
meeting between Henry and Charles V. He 
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^lrns again a receiver of petitions in the par¬ 
liament that met on 16 April 1623, hut two 
days later he resigned the clerkship of the 
parliaments to (Sir) Brian Tuka v.] _ In 
'1626 Taylor was sent ambassador to Francis I, 
nominally'to congratulate him on his release 
from captivity, but really to induce him to 
violate the treaty he had just concluded 
with Charles V. (For details of this mission 
see loiters and Papers, vol, iv., which 
Contains over two hundred references to 
Taylor; some of his correspondence is extant 
in Cotton, M.8. Caligula 1). ix. 219-32; four 
letters are printed in Blits’s Ori^. Letters, 
II. i. 833-43; see also State Papers of 
Senrp VIII, vols. i. vi. and vii.) In the 
autumn Bishop John Clerk [q. v.j^suoceeded 
him as ambassador, and on 26 June 1627 
Taylor was rewarded for his services by 
being made master of the rolls. In the same 
year he was sent to invest Francis I with 
the order of the Garlev (lirMim, xlv. 176). 
Ue was also named one of (ha commissioners 
to try the validity of lienry VIIFs marriage 
with Outherina of Arragon. In 1631 he was 
again sent ambostador to France, in eno- 
cessien to Sir Francis Bryan [q. v.] Ho re¬ 
turned in 1633, and in that year was spoken 
of as a likely candidate for the next vacant 
bishopric. On 6 Oct. 163-1 he resigned the 
masterehip of the rolls, which was hostowed 
on Cromwell, and ho died before the ond of 
the year (of. Ndwoothw, i. 240). Taylor 
erected a chapel on the site of the cottage 
in which he was horn, and on the walls is 
an inscription to his memory. 

(Harlsian and Ootton, HSK. passim; Iinns- 
downe MS. 079, f. 132; Iictters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, vols. 1-vi,; ,Stnta Papers, 
Henry VUI, 18S0-40; Rymor’s Fmdcrii; Des¬ 
patches of Giustiniani; Dugdalo's Orig, JuriA; 
De Neva’s Fasti Bed. Angl., ed. Hardy; Hut- 
land Papers and Trevelyan Papers tChimden 
Sec.); Fiddos's Wolsey, pp. 180, 386, 682; 
Strype’s Works (index); Tanner's Uibl. Brib- 
Hib.; Wood’s Fasti, i. 62; Privy Purse Ehc- 
ponses of Henry VIII; Plot's Stallbrdshiro, pp. 
277-06; Ilarwood’s Idchfield, pp. 213, 228; 
dhaw’ai>ta(roTdehira,i. 114; StiiteTrinls,!. 312; 
Pari. Hist. iii. 26; Cooper’s Athons Cantabr, i. 
49, 629; Foma’s Judges, v. 236; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Lingard a Hist, and Brewer’s 
Beign of Henry VIII; Oolvile’s Warwioksbire 
Worthies; Simms’s Bibl. Staifordiensis.] 

A. F. P. 

TAYLOR, JOHN (1603 P-1664), bishop 
of Lidcoln, bom about 1603, was probably 
a relative, and possibly a soit, of John Taylor 
(d. 1684) [q. v.], master of tbe rolls, to 
whose arms his own were very similar. He 
was educated at Queens’ College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where h'e graduated B.A. in 162S-4, 


andM.A. in 1627. He was elected fsUo® 

of his college about 1624, was buranr W 
1627 to 1629, and proctor in 1B33. ft, 
14 April 1636 ha was admitted rector of St 
Petei% OornhilL ort the presentation of Sii 
William Butts [q. v.], the king’s phvaiciiin 
(of. WifioMrai. 0 Y, Chrm. i. 72). TZ- 
mon which he preached here in 1K8 Id 
John Lambert (d, 1638) [q. v.J into con. 
troversy about the cuebarist, and Lambert’s 
death ie said to have so alTected Taylor that 
ho became an onemy to all porsecution, Jn 
the same year he was eleotei dew of 
Lincoln, and on 8 Feb., 163^9 he wu 
collatocl to the prebend of Bedford Miner. 
In 1640 he signed the loiter of the eletgy 
to Henry VIII pronouncing null fij 
marriage with Anne of Oleves (state Faoeri 
Hen. VIII, i. 633). 

On 4 July 1638, on Henry VIH’s nomi¬ 
nation, ’J'aylor was eleclod masler of St 
John’s Collego, Canibridge, proceeding 
at tbe same lime. Tbe libst two years of 
his mastersliip were peaceful, and Asohiun 
congratulated him on thu success of bh 
rule {EpistoUe, lib. ii. Nd. 12). But tb 
preferment of a stranger to the maatsrship 
alienated the other follows, and the dissen¬ 
sions between them and Taylor led in 1612 
to a visitation of thu college by BUbos 
Goodrich of Ely (Bakub, Hist, of St, Mn’i 
College, ed. Mayor, i. 116-18). The rs- 
suit was the restoration of three fslWs 
who had boen expelled; but a forte 
struggle followod oVer Taylor’s attompt, 
biu’kod up by oohrt iutluoncc, to reduce tb 
■number of lellowshipe hold by natives of 
the northorn coimtioa ; evontually in March 
1640-7 Taylor wits cOmpolled to resign the 
mastership [ib. i. 119-23), 

Meanwhile Taylor’s adoption of reformed 
doctrines involved him in dilTiculties with 
the dominant catholic party at the court. 
In ] 542 he had been sdleoted by Craumet to 
assist in preparing a revised version of the 
bible, and in June 1646 ho preached a set- 
mon at Bury St. Edmunds which wu 
brought bufore the notioe of the couticil 
(Acts of the Privg Ouu7tail, 1642-7, j). 407). 
Taylor wos imprisoned for the opinfonsei- 
preesed in it, hnt soon retracted. On 
jO Sept. 1646 Wriothesloy, St. John, and 
Gardiner inforniod the king that Taylot 
* uppon further conforende with Mr. Shsxlon 
hath Bubsccibod all Moister Shoxton’s ardcles 
and dooth nowe shewe himself ve:^ peni¬ 
tent. Ho was nevdr indicted, nor did never 
directly, but by conclusions, afflrme any- 
Ibiilg agalutb tlio most Blessed Sacrament 
of th’ Aultre, wlicriipon he is putt to 
libevtye, with honclo not to deports from 
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Iiondon till he shall hnowe further the 
Ifino'es maiesties pleasour’ (State Papers, 
jTftS. VIll, i. 866). A fortnight later they 
wrote: ‘Doctour Taylour hath faithfully 
promised to acknowledge plajrnly, openly, 
emestly his eiTOur, and with condemp- 
nacion of himself, travaile to releve the 
people that have by occasion of him fallen 
into errour’ (id. i. 878). 

Under Edward VI Taylor was at liberty 
to assert his real opinions, and in the hrst 
year of the reign ha was appointed a royal 
visitor. He was prolocutor of the con¬ 
vocation which met in November 1647 
(WBiOTHEatur, Chron. i. 187), and in 
Uat capacity supported its declaration in 
favour of the maitiage of priests. On 
Sunday, 26 Feb. 1647-8, he preached at court, 
and in the same year was one of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed to draw up the first Book of 
Common Prayer. On 16 March 1648-9 he 
was installed in the prebend of Corringham 
in Lincoln Cathedral; in that year he 
was placed on the commission appointed to 
examine anabaptists, and on 6 Oct. 1561 and 
again on 10 Feb. 1661-2 he was nominated 
cue of the commissioners for the reformation 
of ecclesiastical law. On 18 June 1662 ha 
was appointed by letters patent bishop of 
Lincoln, and he was eonsecratod by Oranmor 
at Croydon on the 26th. On the meeting of 
Queen Mary’s first parliament on 6 Oct. 
1663, Taylor took his seat in the House of 
Lords, hut withdrew at the celebration of 
mass. He was not allowed toresume it, and 
in March 1683-4 he was deprived of his 
bishopric on the ground that his appointment 
by lettm's patent was invalid and that his con¬ 
secration was null. Taylor died in December 
following at Ankerwick in the house of his 
fi:iend Sir Thomas Smith (1513-1677) [q.v.] 
He left 61.18s. 4d. to St. John's College. 

rstato Papers XIenryVlll,vol. i.; Cal. Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. GnirJner; Acts 
of the Privy Council, ed. Dabent, vols. i-iv.; 
Pymer’s Foedera, xv. 310, 813; Lansdowno MS. 
B80, f. 134; Furkee Oorrosp. pp, viii, 482; 
Bidley’s Works, p. 816; Le Move's Fasti Bed. 
Angl. ed. Hardy; Foxe’s Acl ('.s and Mon.; Fuller's 
Chnrcb Hist. ed. Brewer; Burnet’s HUt. of the 
Peformatinn, ed. Poeock; Strype’s Works ; Lit. 
Banmins of Edw. VI (Boxburghe Club), pp. civ, 
398, 399,414; Cooper’s Atliense Canbibr. i. 121, 
646-0; Baker's Hist, St. John’s Coll, ed. Mayor; 
FVoude'a Hist, of England; Dixon’s Hist. Church 
of England.] A. F. F. 

TAYLOH, JOHN (A 1656), martyr. [See 
CABItJfAEim.] 

TAYLOR, JOHN 0680-1653), the 
‘ water poet ’ os he called himself, hdrn of 
humble parentage at Gloucester on 24 Aug. 


1580, was sent to the grammar school there, 
hut getting ‘ mired’ in his Latin accidence, 
as he tells us in his ‘ Motto,’ was appren¬ 
ticed to a London waterman. He was sub¬ 
sequently pressed into tlie navy, and served 
in the fieet under the Earl of Essex, being 
present at the siege bf Cadiz in 1696, and at 
Flores, in the Islands’ or Azores’ voyage, in 
1697. According to his own account ^ew- 
tii/leg Pilffrittiaffe) he made prior to 1603 
sixteen voyages in the queen’s ships during 
the ‘ seven times at sea I served Eliza queen.’ 
On retiring from the service, with a ‘ lame 
leg,’ he became a Thames waterman. For 
about fourteen years he was a collector of 
the perquisite of wine exacted by tike lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower from all ships which 
brought wines up the river, but was dis¬ 
charged from the place some time before 
1022 because he retiised to buy it (Taylors 
Fareirell). His good humour, ready wit, 
and keen intelligence made him popular 
with his brethren, whose rights he was 
always ready to defend, even (o the length 
of petitioning the king in person, or ap- 
poaching the formidable Long parliament. 
jPor a few yeai's he managed to pick up a 
living on the river, but about the middle of 
James I’s reign he complains in various 
pamphlets thnt his ‘poor trade ’ was being 
rained &om the excessive number of water¬ 
men, the increasing use of coaches, which 
he calls ‘hired hac£iey-hell ciuts,' and the 
removal of the theatres from the Surrey side 
of the river. Taylor therefore sought to in¬ 
crease hie earnings by turnip to account 
his knadt of easy rhyming. Ho was ready 
at the shortest notice and on the most reason¬ 
able terms to celebrate any one of the three 
principal events in humtm life—with a birth¬ 
day ode, epithalamium, or funeral elegy. 
Various wagering journeys were also under¬ 
taken by him with the same object, and os 
ho was an acute observer of character, btiA- 
tom, and incident, and could express himself 
in rolliclring prose as well as rhymej his de¬ 
scriptive tours were largely subscribed fdr 
when issued in hook form. Previous to start¬ 
ing on any journey it was Taylor^ custom 
to issue a vast number of pruspectuaes, or 
‘Taylor’s bills' ns he called them, aimounoing 
the conditions under which he travelled, in 
the hope of inducing his friends either to 
pay down 4 sum Of money at once, or to 
sign their names as promising to do so on 
the completion of the ‘ adventure.’ Moat of 
his brochures were printed at his own cost, 
and were ‘presented’'by him to distinguished 
persona. In this way he acquired not only 
monoy but numerous patrons of all degrees. 
Ben JoDson, Nicholas Breton, £kmuel Row- 
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tlie boisterous insolence -with whieli Taylor content in a diverting satire called*!! 
persistently aseelled Tliomas Coryate [q, v.] Kicksey ■Winsoy ’ (1619). Another of V 
m his earlier pasquinades. In the ' Sculler, eccentric freaks was to start one Satiiil'* 
1612, Coryate was so 'nipt, galled, and evening along with a vintner on a 
bitten,’ that ha vowed revenge. To make from London to Queonborough in Keirt'^ 
‘amends,’ as he said, Taylor next issued a a brown-paper boat with two stookfiehtirf 
little pamphlet bearing the innocent-sound- to two canes for oars; before he andT 

ing title oil ‘Laugh and be Fat,’ 1013, but companion had covered three miles the mub 

in reality a clover burlesque of tho ‘ Odeom- bottom fell to pieces ; though they iiW. 

binn Banquet.’ This attack was moro than matoly poached thoir destination on Moadm 

Coryate could bear. lie Iheroforo moved morning moro dead then alive, gimrti' 
the ‘ superiour powers ’ with such effect that after this Taylor fulfilled a wagetito 
Taylor’s skit was ordered to be burnt. In journey to Bohomia (1620), and at 
these writings, both on Coryate and others, enjoyed the queen’s bounty; ho also hadL 
Toylor denied thot he intended either harm youngest son, Prince Eupert, in hia ams, 
or injury; and his ‘Farewell’ to Coryate and brought awny tho infant's shoesaH 
appended to hia ‘ Praise of Ilemp-seod,’ memento of his visit. In 1622 anotl® 
1020 , i.s not doatil 111 e of good feeling. whimsical journey from London to Yoik 

In 1018 Taylor was commissioned to ar- was undertaken by him. On his m 
range the details of the water pageant on thither by eoa, being forced by streaof 
the Tliamea at tho marriago of tho Princess weather lo land at Cromer in Norfolk k 
Elizabeth(Iie»ie»i/>mwoi«,ed,Overall,p.411), and his four ooinpanioiis wore mistaken for 
by whom ha was afterwards kindly ciiitnv pirates and put under custody, while gnarii 
tallied in Bohemia. He also composed the wore sot over tlioir wherry. In 162S k 
triumphs at tho grand water procession of modo a soinowliat similar voyage to Safc 
Lord-mayorParkhurat inl084:(JlUMPnmus, bury, which lie dosoribos as the worst ortbt 
IVateitnen'/i Coitqtmy, i. 22C), and the best for‘toyln, travail, and danger* bind 
pageant with which Lord-mayor Ounioy yet made, hfany oilier such journeys tob 
wmcomed Charles I on his return from Boot- made to variniis parts, each one resulting ia 
land in 1041 (Fuhat, Bioyr, Chron. ofEayl. n booklet with an odd titlo. 

Drama, ii. 200). Taylor visited the con- In 1625, the plague being epidemic in 
tinent in 1616, and gave the_ result of liis London, Taylor sought safety at Oxford, ud 
wanderings hi a volume published the fol- wiis there allowed a lodging in Oriel College, 
losving yaar with a ludiorous dedication to IIu employed this period of enforced Isisnie 
‘ Sir ’ Thomas Coryate, of whose ‘ Oruditio.s ’ in study. Upon the oulbimk of tlie ail 
it is a travesty. In 1618 ho undorlook to war in 1012, lie again retired to Oxford, 
travel on foot from London to Edinburgh ‘whore,’says Wood, ‘ he wos much esteemed 
without talcing a penny in his pocket, nor by the court and poor remnant of sckolin 
' begging, borrowing, or oslcing moat, drink, for his facetious com])any,’ Ilere he keptt 
or lodging.’ lie wont, however, far beyond public-house and tried lo serve the royal 
Edinburgh, penetrating even to the wilds of causo by penning lampoons against tko 
Braemar, and there he became the guest of parliamentarians. Tho king made him a 
tho Earl of Mar at a huntiim encampmeiit yeoman of the guard, 
among the _hills (Ilht, MSS, Cumm. 4tli When Oxford surrendered in June 1646, 
Itep.pp. xxii, C33). Tlie sport inspired him Taylor returned to London and took the 
witli two sonnets. On his return lo Jjcith Crown (now the Ship), a publio-houso in 
he met Ben Jonson, who, although suspect- Phoenix Alley (rechristeiiod Hanover Court), 
ing that Taylor's intention iiiight be to turn Long Acre. After tho king’s exeentionk 
his own expedition into ridicule, gave him cunvortod his sign into tho Moui'nlngCim, 
a piece of gold ‘ of two-ond-twonty shillings ’ hut that being esteemed ‘mnlignont'k 
wherewith to drink his health in England hung up his own portrait for the Poefa 
(Masbok, Drummond^ rtf Jlawthomden, pp. Head in its stead, with this inscription: 
88-91). Having previously obtained, sixteen There's many a head stands for a sign, 

himdred names for his account ^ this tour. Then, gentle Boiuier, why not mine? 

which ho called ‘ The Fennyles Pilgrimage ’ 

(1618), Taylor felt justifled in having forty- On tlie other side: 

five hundred copies printed; but more than Though I deserve not, I desire 

half the suhscribers refused to pay on the The luurol wreath, 1 lie pnet’a hire. 
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(cited by Wood; there is, ho-wever, another 
yersion). Though a -warrant was issued for 
his apprehension on 16 Aug. 1040 ‘ for keep¬ 
ing up a correspondence with the enemy,’ 
anu his books and papers were ordered to be 
seised {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1049-30, 
p, 644), be was allowed to die here in. 
peace in December 1663, childless and in- 
t^te, and was buried on the 6th in the 
neighbouring churchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields (parish register; letters of admi¬ 
nistration granted to his widow, Alice, on 
21 Ifaich 1C6S-4 in P. 0.0. bk. i. f. 07). 
His widow carried on the public-house in her 
own name until her death in January 1667-8 
(•will in P. C. 0. 6, Wotton). She was 
buried -with her husband, who refers to her 
in terms of affection. 

A portrait of Taylor is at Watermen's 
Hall, which shows him, ns "Wood remarlis, 
to have been of a ’ quick and smart counte¬ 
nance.’ Another picture of him is in the 
Bodleian Library, to which it was presented 
in 1065 by the artist, his nephew, John 
Taylor, a portrait-painter practising at Ox¬ 
ford ; this has been engraved. The nephew’s 
portrait, painted by himself, is also in the 
Bodleian, and has also been engraved. A 
whole-length portrait of Taylor is before his 
'Memorial of dl the English Monorehs,’ 
1633; and there is a small oral head of him 
by Thomas Codtson in the engraved title- 
page to his ‘ Works,’ 1680. 

Although Taylor complacently styled 
himself the ‘king’s water-poet’ and the 
‘ queen’s waterman,’ he can at best be only 
regi^ed as a literary bargee. As literature 
his books—^many of them coarse and brutal 
—are contemptible; but his pieces accurately 
mirror his age, and ace of great value to the 
historian and antiquary. 

Taylor published a collective and revised 
edition of his -writings in 1630, with the 
title, ‘All the Workes of lohn Taylor the 
Water Poet, being 63 in number.’ This 
goodly but disorderly folio, which had to be 
set up at the pipsses of four difibront printers, 
and has long been a bibliographical rarity, 
was reprinted by the Spenser Society m 
three parts, folio, 1868-9. Others of bis 
tracts not comprised in tbe folio were re¬ 
printed by tlie same society in five parts, 
quarto, 1870-8. Twenty-one of his more 
readable pieces were issued in a massive 
octavo, under the editorship of Charles Hind- 
ley, in 1873. A further selection was issued 
by Sdndley in vol. ill. of his ‘Hiscellanea 
Antiqua AngHcana,’ 8vo, 1878. Another 
p^iilar edition, containing thirteen of his 
‘ Early Prose and Poptical Works,’ appeared 
in 1888,8vo. 

TPTr. XIX. 


Taylor had a host of imitators, and to dis¬ 
tinguish his work from theirs is no easy 
task. Indeed, one of his ant-agonists, John 
Booker [q. T.l, in an anonymous attack on 
him called ‘ A Rope Treble-twisted ’(1644), 
insinuated that royalist pamphleteers made 
-use of Taylor’s name iu order to atti'act 
attention to their own lampoons on the 
roundheads. 

In the following bibliography all Taylor’s 
works included in the foho edition of 1630 
are distinguished by a capital F at the end of 
each title, while the other pieces rexiriuted 
by the Spenser Society have an asterisk pre¬ 
fixed. Unless otherwise stated all were 
printed at London; 1. ‘The Scoller . . . 
or Gallimawfry of Sonnets, Satyres, and 
Epigrams,’ 4to, 1612 (with woodcut of Tay¬ 
lor rowing in a boat); another edit, entitled 
‘Taylor’s Water-Worke,’ 4to, 1614 (F). 
2. ‘ Create Brittaine All in Blacks for the 
. . . lo»5e of Ilen^, our late worthy Prince’ 
(in verse), 41o, 1612 (a portion of the work 
reprinted in F). 3. ‘ Heauans Blessing and 
Earths Joy,’ 2 pis. 4to, 1613; prose and 
verse in commemoration of the mamage of 
the Princess Elizabeth (F); also reprinted 
in Somers’s‘Tracts’ Mth edit. 1809), vol. 
iii., and in Nichols’s ‘Progresses of James I,’ 
ii. 627. 4. ‘The Trve Oavse of the Woter* 
mens Suit concerning Players,’ 4to [1013 P] 
(P). ‘ Tlie Eighth Wonder of the World, or 
Ooriats Escape from his smposed Drowning' 
(in verse), 8vo, 1613 (F). 6. 'Odcomh’s 
Complaint; or Coriat’s funerall Epicedium 
, . . Dedicated to . .. Don Archibald Arm¬ 
strong’ (in verse), 8vo, 1613(F). 7. ‘The 
Nipping or Snipping of Abvses ’ (in verse), 
4to, 1614 (F). ’8. ‘Fair and fowle 

weather ’ (in verse), 1616. 9. ‘ Taylor’s 

Vrania , . . with ... the thirteene Sieges 
... of lervsalem ’ (in verso), 2 pts. 8vo, 
1616 (F). 10. ‘Laugh and he Fat, or a 

Commentary upon the Odcombyan Banket ’ 
(in verse and prose), 8vo, 1013 P or 161.6 (F), 
11. ‘ Taylors Revenge, or the Hymer Wil¬ 
liam Fennor firkt, fenited, and finely fecht 
over the coales ’ (in verse), 1015 (F). In the 
folio edition‘Feunois Dmence’ (in verse) 
is added. Fennor was a rival -wit of Taylor’s 
ovm rank and fashion, of whom he was 
comlcaRy jealous. 12. ‘ A Cost over the 
Water by John Taylor given gratis to Wil¬ 
liam Fennor, the Rimer’ (in verse), 8 yo 
[ 1616], (F), 13. ‘The Dolphins Danger 

and Deliverance ’ [1616 P] (F). A naiTative 
of a fight at sea between the Dolphin and 
six Turkish men-of-war. 14. ‘Three Weekes, 
three dales, and three houres Observations 
and Travell from London to_ Hambvrgh in 
Qermanie,’4to, 1017 (F); :reprinted inObarles 
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Hindley’s ‘ Miscollanea Antiqua Aiiglictiiia,’ 
vol. iii. 8vo, 1873. Ludicrously dedicated 
to ‘ Sir’ Thomas Ooryat. 16. ‘The Bookeof 
Martyrs’ (in verse), 1617. This, from its 
diminutive size, 14 inch by 1 inch, is termed 
n ‘Thumb-book;^ reprinted in the folio of 
1030 ; 04mo,1639; andagaininOvols.Olino, 
1766, 16. ‘ The Pennyles Pilgrimage, or the 
Money-lease perambulation. . .from Lon¬ 
don to Edenborough’ (in prose and verse), 
4to, 1018 (F). 17. ‘A Briefo Eamembranco 
of all the English Mouarchs (in verse and 
prose), 8vo, 1618, and a^in ui 1633 (F). 
w ith twenty-five execrable half-length por¬ 
traits of the sovereigns. 18. ‘A Memoriall 
of all the English Monarehs’ (in verse), 8vo, 
1633; another edit. 1880 (E). 19. ‘ A Kick- 
sey Wiusey; or a Lorry Come-Twnng’ (in 
verso), 8vo, 1619 ; another edit, with many 
alterations, as ‘ The Scourge of Jlasonosso,’ 
1634. 20. ‘ The Praise of TIomp-Sood, with 
the voyage of Mr. Eoger Bird and the Writer 
hereof .. . from London to Quinborough ni 
Kent. As also a Farewell to the Matchless 
deceased Mr. Thomas Ooi'iat’ (in verse), 4lo, 
1620; auotlier edit. 1633 (F). 91._ ‘lock a 
Lent, his Beginning and Enlertaimnent;’ 
black letter, 4to, 1620; another edit., ‘with 
new additions,’ 1020 (P). 22. ‘ Fill Out and 
Pinch Belly' (a broadside in verso), 1620. 
28. ‘ Taylor his Trauela frorn^. . . London... 
to Prague in Bohemia’(in mingled verse and 
prose), 4to, 1620. 24. ‘An EngliBh-Mana 
Love to Bohemia’ (in verse, 4to, Port [Lon¬ 
don], 1630 (F). 26. ‘ The Muses Movrning 
.. . orFunerall Sonnets on the Death of John 
Moray,Esquire,’8vo[1020PI (F). 20. ‘The 
Life and Death of the . , . Virgin Maiy’ (in 
verse), 8va 1630; another edit. 1633 (F). 
27, ‘The Oolde Tearrae ... or the Mutie- 
morphosis of the Bivor of Thames,’ s. sh. fol. 
[10211; a ballad ascribed to Taylor. 38. ‘Tay¬ 
lor’s Goose; describing the Wilde Goose,’&c., 
(in verse), 1831 (F). 20. ‘ The Subjects ,loy 
for tlie Parliament;’ a broadside of 113 
lines [1631], 30. ‘ Taylor’s Motto: at Ilabco, 
et Oareo, et Ouro’ (in verso, with an on- 
graved title depicting Taylor standing on a 
rook), 8vo, 1631 (F). The title is a travesty 
of that of a poem by George Wither, colled 
‘Wither’s Motto: iNeo llaheo,’ published in 
1018, and again in J031. 31. ‘The Praise 

A A .• • 1 ^ iS ATT* « 



Few Lines. . . against the Scandalous As¬ 
persions. . .vpou the Pools and Pooms of 
these Times’), (ia varao), 8vo, 1631 (3?). 
33, ‘The Vnatnrall Father: or the criiell 
Murlhcr committed by one lohn Itowsc,’ 
4to, 1621 (F); reprinted in 0. Ilindloy’s 
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'Mibc. Antiq. Aiigl.,’ loo. citT 84 .« 
Gregory Noiiboneo Ilia NewesfromnoDl,?* 
(in verse), 8vo, 1700 [sio], i.e. iS*^ 
printed in C.IIindley’s ^Misc, Antiq, 
foe. oit. (F). 36. ‘the Great 0 
verse), with a well-engraved portrait 
‘ArtWus Sevoriis O Vie 
oetatis 80,’ 8vo, 1022 (F). 36. ‘A sCt 
ling, or the Trauailea of Twelue nenm^. 
verso)’ 8yo [1633] (F). 37. ‘A^Coli; 
Wliora’ (in verso), 8ve, 1622; another edit 
1636 (F). 38. ‘ An Arrant Thiefe’ (m3 
8vo, 1633: other edits, in 1626 and ItlK (pf 

39. ‘ Taylors Farewell to the Tower BottW 
(in verse), 8vo, Dort [Loiidou], 1623 (Pl 

40. ‘The Walei'-Oormorant his Complaut 
against a Brood of Land-Oormorenta.. 
fourtoeno Satyros’ (in verso), 4to, 1822 

41. ‘AV6ryMerryWhorry-Fei-ry-Voyage.ot 

Yorko for my Money’ (in verso), 8 v^l 62 ) 

2 f'); reprinted in 0. Ilindloy's ‘ Miec. Antk 
iig],,’ loc. oit.; another edit. 1623, ‘whc» 
unto is annexed n very pleasant DesorintiBi 
of. . .0 Toole the Groat,’ 43. ‘TheP^ 
and‘Vert ue of a .Taylo and Jaylera'(invert 
8 vo, 103.3 (F). 43. ‘ A New Discovery l^Se^ 
with o Wherry from London to Salisbatj) 
1623 (F) (in verse and proso): repiintedu 
the ‘Orypt,’ now Ber., 'No. vi., and infi 
Ilindloy’s ‘Miso, Antiq. Ang].,’ loc, oit 
44, ‘Prinoo Ohorloa Ilis Woloome fiim 
Spaino in 1023’ (prose and verae), 1623(F), 
46. ‘ Honour Coiicoal’d, strangdly reTcal'd; 
or tiho worthy Praise of... Archibald Am- 
strong ’ (in verso), 1623 (F). 46. ‘ The 'World 
nmiies on Whcolcs’ (in prose), 8 vo, IffiJ 
(in F) and 1036. 47. ‘ Taylors Fastorell.,. 
or the noblo antiquit io of iShopheardSjWitli 
the profitable vse of Blioepe’ (mostly 111 
verso), 4lo, 1624 (F). 48. 'True Loiiig 
Borrow attired in a Kobe of Griefs; pie- 
Boiitod upon the. . .VimcraU of the... 
Didce of liichmond and Luniiox (a broadside 
inverse), 1624 (F). 49. ‘'The Scourgeo( 
Bosenesse,’ 8 vo. 1624 (F). This is anotlier 
edit, of Taylor’s ‘A Kioksey Winssyj’&o, 
1619, containing a list of new ‘Defaiilteia 
on account of his subsequent ‘ Adventurei,’ 
with the same woodcut reprosonting hn 
‘ slip’rie debt ers.’ 60. ‘ The Praise of Olaiae 
Linnen’ (in vorse), 1624 (F). 61. ‘For 
llio Sacred Memoriall of. . .Ohorles Howard, 
Earle of Nottingham’ (in verse), 1626 (F). 
63. ' A Liuing Sadnos, in duty consecratm 
to the Immortall Memory of . . . James, 
King of Great Brilaimi (in versa), 4to, 
1025 (in. *63. ‘ The Foavefiill Sommer; 
8 vo, Oxford, 1636; unothoi: edit, the same 
year (F); another edit., ' with some Edi- 
Mima [.sic’] eimcerning . . . 1636,’ 4to, Lon¬ 
don, 1636 (Ibis l\aH ueon roprinted bytlw 
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Spenser Society): a description in verse and 
prose of t\ro outbreaks oftho plague in Lon¬ 
don. 54 ‘ -4 Funerall Blegie ... in me- 
morV of Lancelot [Andrewes], BisbM of 
Winchester,’1636. 63. ' A Funerall ELe^ 
deploring the Death of John Bamsey, Eaila 
of Uoldernetise,’ 1036. 66. ‘ A Warning for 
Swearers ’ (in verse), 1026. A large broad¬ 
side in two columns intended to be ‘hung 
up in every house.’ It is, however, frequently 
found appended to * The Fearefull Sommer,’ 
another edit, as ‘ Christian Admoni- 



where foure English Ships . . . and Foure 
Dutch Ships fought . . . against 8 Portn- 
eaU Grallions and 32 Friggols,’ 1637 (F). 
69. ' Wit and Mirth . . . fashioned into 
clinches, bulls, q^uirkea, yerkes, quips, and 
jerkeaM[numbered 1 to 138]j, black letter, 
1039(Ij i reprmtedin vol. in. of W, Carew 
fTn/l it.t’a ‘Old English Jest-Books,’ 8vo, 
1861; another edit, abridged from the above, 
‘ being 118 pleasant Tales and Witty Jests,’ 
1033. 00. ‘The Great Eater of Kent . . . 
Nicholas Wood of Harrisom,’ 1630_ (F); i‘e- 
printed in 0. Ilindley’s ‘Miso. Antiq. Angl.’ 
foe. oit. 61. ‘A. Bogge of Warre, or, the 
Travels of Drunkard^ (chiefly in verse) 
[1630] (F). 62. ‘ A Meditation on thoPas- 
Biou,’J630| a broadside inverse. ‘'63. ‘A 
Bawd, a vertuous Bawd, a modest Bawd ’ 
(in verse and prose), printed in the folio 
edition, 1030; another edit, 8vo, 1636, has 
been printed by the Spenser Society. 
61. 'Master Thomas Goriats Commenda¬ 
tions te h^ Friends in England,’ 1030 (F). 
<W. ‘The Churches Deliverances, from . . . 
16C3 until the present’1630, in verse (F). 
66, ‘ Verbum Sempiternum (Salvator 

Muudi).’ Summaries in verse of the Old 
and New Testament, 2 pts. 61mo, 1010 (P 
1630); also edits, in 1070 (Aberdeen); 
1093; 3rd adit, (1700 P); an edit. 1720, a 
reprint of 1693 and another 1818. Ee- 
prmted as the ‘Thumb Bible’ from 1720 
e^t, in 1819 and again in 1889. One of 
the smallest books, 2 in. long by 1^ in. 
■wide. *67. 'The Suddaine Turne of Ifoiv 
tunes wheele ’ (in verse), 1631; reprinted by 
the Spenser Society from the ‘origins 
manuscript ’ then (1871) in the possession of 
the Rev. Thomas Oorser [q.v,]; also by 
J. 0. HaBiweU-Phillipps in ‘ Contributions 
to Early English Literature,’ 4to, 1849. 
Another manuscript is in the library of the 
Dniversity of Cambrige (Cat. ii. 487), and 
a modern transcript is Egerton MS. 2398 
in the British Museum. 68. ‘Taylor on 
Thame Isia ’ (in verse), 8vo, 1632, 09.' The 


Taylor 

Triumphs of Fame and Honour: at the In¬ 
auguration of Itohert Parkhurst, cloth- 
worker,’ 1634 70. ‘The Coaches overthrow/ 
a black-letter ballad attributed to Taylor, 
2 pts. s. sh. fol. 1635 ? 70a, ‘A most 
Horrible, Terrible, Tollerable, Termagant 
Salyre’[1635], 8vo. *71. ‘The Old, Old, 
Very Old Man: or The Age and long Life 
of Thomas Par ’ (in verse), 4to, 1636 ; 
another edit, same year; ‘third’ edit. 4to 
[1700 P] ; reprmted in vol. vii. of ‘ Horieian. 
Miscellany,’ 4to, 1774, &c,; in James Caul- 
fleld's ‘Edition of Curious Tracts,’ 8vo, 
1794; and in C, Uindley’s ‘Miac. Antiq. 
Angl.’ loc. cit; a Dutch translation by 
‘H. H.,’ 4to, Delft, 1630 [Me Paxb, Tho¬ 
mas]. *72. ‘John Taylor the Watei^Poet’s 
Travels through London to Visit all the 
Taverns,’ 1686; another edit,, as‘Taylor’s 
Travels and Girev lar Perambulation through 
. . . London and Westminster,’ 8vo, 1630, 
has been reprinted by the Spenser Society 
from the unique copy in the Huth Library, 
*78. ‘The Honorable andMemorableFouuda- 
tious . . , and Buines of divers Cities, 
Townes, Castles . . . within ten Shires . , . 
of this Kingdome,’ 12mo, 1686; reprinted 
by the Spenser Sooisty from the copy in the 
Huth Library (there le another copy of this 
rare book in the British Museum); another 
edit., as ‘A Catalogue of the Honorable and 
Memorable Fo undationa,’ &c., 1636. 74.' The 
Brave and Memorable Sea-Fight neere the 
Eoad of Tlttawan in Barhaiy,’ 1630, 
*76. ‘ The Carriers Cosmographia, or a briefe 
relation of the Tones ... in and neere Lon¬ 
don/ 4to, 1637; reprinted as No. 11 of Ed¬ 
mund William Awbee’s 'Occasional Fac¬ 
simile Reprints,’ 4to, 1869; also in vol. i. 
of Professor Edward Arher's ‘ An English 
Garner,’8vo, 1877. *76,‘Drinke and wel¬ 
come: or, the Fomova Hiatorie of . . , 
Drinks’ (in pro.se and verse), 4to, 1037; re¬ 
printed as No. 17 of Ashbee’s ' Occasional 
Fao-simile Eeprints,’ 4to, 1871. *77. ‘BuU, 
Beoi'e, and Horse, Cut, Curtoile, and Lonv- 
taile ’ (in verse and prose), 12mo, 1638. The 
only perfect copy known appears to be in 
the Bodleian Library among Malone’s hooks. 

78. ‘ A luniper Lecture ... the second Im¬ 
pression/ 12mo, 1639 ; 3rd edit. 1662. 

79. ‘Divers Crabtree Lectures/ 12mo, 1639; 
a copy is in the Bodleian Library. A reply to 
this and the ‘Juniper Lecture' appeared in 
1640 with the title ‘The Womens sharpe 
Bevenge.’ *80. ‘Taylors Feast; contayning 
Twenty-seaven Dishes of meate/ 12mo, 
1638; a most curious little book in prose, 
the only Imown copy being in the Hath 
Libraiy. *81. ‘A sad . . . EIsot conse¬ 
crated to the living memory of ... M, 

^12 
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Kicliard Wyan deceased,’ 1088; a lirood- 
sheot. ’ 82. ‘ Part of this Summers Travels, 
or News from HeU, Hull, tuid Hallifax,’ &c., 
8vo, 1639; reprinted in 0. Hindley’e ‘ Misc. 
Antiq. Angl.’loo. oit.) *83. 'The Needlos 
Excellency... with a Poem by John Taylor 
in Praise of the Needle,’ obi. 4to, 1640; ap¬ 
parently the 12th edit.‘inlarged.’ *81. ‘A 
valorous and Perillous Sea-fight fought 
with three Turkish Ships... by the good ship 
Elizabeth,’ 4to, 1640. '*86. ‘ Differing Wor¬ 
ships, or the Oddcs, betweene some Knighls 
Service and God’s’ (in verse), 4to, 1010. 
*80. ‘lohn Taylors last Voyage . . . with 
a Scullers Boate from . . . London to . . . 
Hereford,’8vo, 1041. *87. 'A Swarmo of 
Sectaries and Hohismatiq^ves ’ (in verse), 41 o, 
1041. '88. ‘ A Eeply ... to ... a Swarme 

of Schismatigyes,’ 4to, 1041; a satire in 
verse against Henry Walker, who had ven¬ 
tured to answer Taylor’s ‘ Swarm of 
Sectaries.’ *89. ‘Eoligious Enemies,’ with 
a woodcut on title of the sectaries tossing 
the Bible in a blanket, 4to, 1641. * 90. ‘ A 

Pedlar and a liomish Priest, in a vary hot 
Disconrse’ (in verso), 4to, 1041; (reprinted 
8vo, 1699). This is an appropriation of the 
'Pack Man’s Paternoster,’ by Sir .fames 
Sempill [q. v.] (cf. Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. xi. 241). A manuscript copy is in Ilor- 
leion MS. 7332, ff. 182-97, where the author¬ 
ship is ascribed to Taylor. ’'91. ‘ The Ivisli 
Footman’s Poetry, 4to, 1641 . .. the Author 
George Eichardson, anHibornian Pedestrian’ 
(in verso); another lampoon upon Henry 
Walker; reprinted in ‘Fugitive I’racts,’ 2na 
ser. 4to, 1876. *92. ‘The Liar,’4to, 1041. 
*93. ‘ The complaint of M. Toni oi'-hooke, the 
Proiector, and SivThomas Dodger, the Paten¬ 
tee,’ B. sh. fol,, 1641; a broadsheet in verse, 
with a quaint woodcut. *94. ‘ The Hellish 
Parliament; being a Counter-Parliament to 
this in England,' 4to, 1641. *96. ‘Homo 
small and simple Eeosons ... by Aminadab 
Blower.. . against. . . tho Liturgy’; four 
leaves in 4to, the authorship ot wliioh is 
doubtfully ascribed to Taylor. ' 90. ‘ Eng^ 
lands Comfort and Londons loy; expressed 
in the royall... Entertainment of . .. King 
Charles at his . . . retm-no from Scotland,’ 
4to, 1641, embellished with woodcuts; 
the' Verses ’ at tho end were presented by 
Taylor‘to tho king’s own hand. *97. ‘A 
Tale in a Tub, or a Tub Lecture ... by 
My-heole Mendsoale,’4to, 1611. *98. ‘To 
the Eight Honorable Assembly . . . the 
Humble Petition of the . . . (Jompany of 
Watermen,’ 4to, 1641; another edit, dated 
1642. *99. ‘A Delicate . . . Dialogue be¬ 
tween the Deuill and a Jesuite ’ (in verse), 
4to, 1642, * J 00, ‘ Th f Devil turn'd Hound- 


Iload,’ 4to[ie42]; answered hy 

. 4 W ri 643 ]. *&'A .£3 
de'.ired Umon betweene PreroBativi. .Jj 
Priviledge,’ 4to, 1042. 104. ‘iSaTayt 

Manifestation and ivst vindiealion 
losva Ohvroh liis Exclamation,’ 4bi iS 
(Church was a hostile waterman). *105,% 
VVholo Life and Progrosse of Henry IValia 
the Tronmoiigur,’ 4to, 1642; reprintad InP 
Ilindley’s ‘Misc. Antiq. Angl.,’loo,* 
100. ‘A Seasonable Lecture . . . 
thened from Henry Walker. 
abort writ ing by Thornoy Ailo ’ ranasraa 
TnhnTaylorl 4to, 1012. *107. ‘Headjrf 

all Fashions^ (in verse, with a large wmj. 
cut representing seventeen lieods. ' 

I . 1 * .1 ** *1 IN J , ^ 


j.* asuions, uu r osnions, iui uiit oi 
(inverse), 4to, 1642; reprinted hy E. If, 
Ashhee, 4to, 1871, and by 0. Ilindley jI 
‘ Misc. Antiq. Angl.,’ lee. cit. "109, 'A 
Cluster of Coxcombes . . . tbe Donttkti 
Publicans, Disciplinarians, Anabaptists, 
Brownists,’ dto, 1042. *110. 

Answer against tlie Writer of ... “Ahli 
in a Tub,’ ... by Thorny Ailo... wti 
versos on... Cheai>-sido (Jrosso,’ 4to, 1642, 
*111. ‘ A Plea for Prerogative . . , b 
Thorny Aylo’ (in verse), 4to, 104i 
112. ‘ Tho Approntiees Advice to the SH 
11i8hox)B’ (in verso), 4to, 1642. *113. ‘Aqm- 
Musro; or Oaoafogo, Cacadiemon, Captain 
George Wither Wrung in tho Withen (in 
verso). I’rinted in tlie fourth Yeare of tbn 
Qrand Hebellion,’ dto [Oxford, 16431 A 
rmly to Withor's ‘ Oampo-MusB.’ *114, 
‘iSruth’s Triuinxih ... in the Graciouafre- 
Borvalion of ... tlie King ’ (in verse), 1643, 
*116.' Morevrivs Aqvatiovs; or, the Wntes 
Poet’s Answer to... Aferovrivs Britanicua,,, 
An Elcglo on Master Pym,’dto, 1643. 110.'A 
Preter-plvporfoct spicic and span now Kog. 
tunmll,’ dto [O.xford, 1613]. * 117. ‘ TheCon- 
version . . , of a . .. Eoimdhoad,’ dto, 1643. 
*118. ‘ALeltersent to London from a Spin 
at Oxford,’ dto, J043. ‘119, 'Orop-Eaie 
Curried , , , tho pruining of Prinnes two 
last Parricidicall Pamphlets,’ dto [Oxford], 
1044; a vigorous onslaught uponPtynnin 
‘ Sovereign Power of Parliament’ and’ Open¬ 
ing of the New Greet Seal.’ *120, ‘Mer- 
ourivs Infernalis; or Orderlesse Orden, 
Votes, Urdinances, and Commands ftom 
Hell,’ dto, 1644. *121. ‘No "Menmm 
Avlicvs,” ’ dto JDxford], 1044; a reply to 
John Booker’s ‘ No “ Mppeurius Aquaticu^’" 
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1644. *122. ‘lohn Taylor being yet un- 
Iiang^ sends greeting to John Booker that 
banged him. lately,’ 4to, 1044; Booker an¬ 
swered in ‘ ABope Treble-twisted,’ 1644, but 
anonymously. 123. 'AdPopnlum; or, a Lec¬ 
ture to the People,’ 4to, 1614 *124. ‘ kind 

Verse, Sad Verse, Glad Verse, and Bud 
Verse,’ 4to [Oxford], 1644. *125. ‘Tiic 

Generali Complaint of the most (^pressed, 
distressed Commons of England ’ [no date]. 
*126. ‘llehells Anathematized and Anato¬ 
mized ... a satyricall Salutation to . . . 
Pulpit-praters ’ (in verse), 4to [Oxford], 1643. 
*127. ‘ The Cttvses of the Disenses and Dis¬ 
tempers of this Kingdom,’ 4to [Oxford], 1646. 
*126. 'Oxford besiedged, surprised, talcen, 
and pitifully eiitred,’ 4to, 164.3. *129. 'A 
most learned and eloi^ueut Speech, spoken 
... in the House of Commons hy . .. Miles 
Cofhel . . . revised hy John 'Paylor,’ Ito 
fO.\ford, 164.3]. 130. ‘A Bricfe ReLition 
of the GHeaniiigs of the IdiotUme-s and Ab¬ 
surdities of Miles Corbet. ... By *kntho. 
Roily,’1646,4to. 131. ‘The Comiilaint of 
Christmas,’4to [Oxford, 1640], a satire in 
prose. 132. 'A Recommendation to Mer- 
cutins Morbicus' [i.e. Henry IVallcerj, 4lo, 
1047; an anonymous tract, undoubtedly by 
Taylor. 133. ‘The "World Turn'd Upside 
Down,’4to, 1647. ♦'134. ‘TlioKingsVVel- 
cometohis ownoHouso... UamptonCovrt’ 
(in verse),4to, 1647i roprmlod in 0. Hindl^s 
‘ Jlisc. Autiq. Angl.,'loc. oit. “IS-S. ‘The 
Koble Cavalier characterised and a I’ohel- 
lious OaviUer cavterised’ [no place or date], 
*130. ‘Tailors Travels from London to the 
He of 3Vight,’ 4to [1048]; reprmted in J. O. 
Ilslliwell-Phillippas ‘ Literature of the Six¬ 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries Illus¬ 
trated,’ 4to, 18.31. *137, ‘‘inn-’ANdPO- 
nos: or, An IronicaU Expostulation with 
Death ... for the Losso of the late Lord 
Mayor of London ’ (in verse), 4to, 1648; 
aho printed ua a broadside. 138. ‘The 
Wonder of a Kingdome, dedicated to Junto 
at "Westminster,’ 4to, 1648. *139. ‘John 
Taylors Wandering to see the Wonders of 
the West,’ 4to, 1049; reprinted hy E. "W. 
Ashbee, 4to, 1619, and by U. Tlhidley in 
‘Misc. Autiq. Angl.,’ loo. oit. '140. ‘The 
Number and Names of all the Kings of 
England and Scotland,’ 8vo, 1649; another 
edit. 1600. 141. ‘ Mercurius Paoifleus: with 
a diligent search ... for peace,' 4ta [1650]; 
attributed to Taylor. 142. ‘A late weary 
merry Voyage and Journey . . . from Lou¬ 
don to Gravesend ... to Cambridge,’ 1660. 
*143. ‘Taylors Aritlimeticke, from one to 
twelve’ (in verso), 4to rundated]; other 
edits. 1650 and 1668. 144. ‘Alterations 
strange, Of various Sigues, Here are com¬ 


pos’d, AfewPoetickLinea,’1051. *146. 'Ale 
Ale-vated into the Ale-titnde,’ 8vo, 1661; 
and again in 1662,1633, and 1656. In prose 
but at the end are inserted the lines by 
Tliomas Randolph (1005-1633) [q. v.] called 
‘ The Ex-Ale-tation of Ale.' * 1 16. ‘ Ranters 
of both Sexes, Male and Eemale,’ 4to, 1631. 
*147. ‘Epigrammes . . . being ninety in 
number, besides two new made Satyres.’Svo, 
1661. 148. ‘NewesfromTenebris; orpreter- 
pluperfect nooturnall or night Worke,^ 16.32. 
*140. ‘ Christmas In and Ovt,’ 8vo, 10.32. 
160. ‘ Missolanies ; or fifty years gatherings 
out of sundry Authors,’ 1652,8vo. 161. ‘The 
Impartiallest Satyrs that ever was seen’ 

i anon.], 1662, 4to; another edit. 1633, 8vo. 
62. ‘The Names of all the Bakes, Mar¬ 
quesses, &c., in England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land,’ 1663. 153. “ Nonsenco upon Sence, or 
Sence upon Nonsenco ’ [no pl.ice or date]. 
164. ‘A dicadful Battle between a T.iylor 
and a Louse,’ 2 pts. s. sh. fol. [10.33 f]; a 
block-lettur ballad signed ‘ J. Taylor.’ 
"1.36. ‘ The Essence ... of Nonseiice upon 
Sonce,’ &c. (m verse), 8vo, 1663. '166. ‘ A 
Short Relation of a Long lourney made 
round or ovoll by cncnmpabsing the Princi- 
palitie of "Wales ’ [1632, usually assigned to 
1863]; priv iitoly reprinted by J. O.Hidliwoll- 
Philfips, 4to, 1852; also by 0. Ilindley in 
‘ Misc. Antiq. Angl.,’ loc. cit. *167. ‘ Tho 
Certain Travoiles of an uncertoin Journey ’ 
(in verse and prose), 8ro,_ 1053; reprinted 
in 0. Hindley's ‘ Misc. Antiq. Angl.,’ loc. cit. 

Taylor may possibly bo identical with tho 
author of the preface to Gerard "Winstonley's 
‘True Levellers’ Standard advanced,' d'to, 
1649. 

He is also said to have written verses 
accompanying ‘ Two Pictures of Lent and 
Shrovetide,’ 1630; ‘Wee ho seauen,’ 1637 ; 
‘ An Elegie upon the Death of Beniamin 
.Tohiison’ [sic], 1637; ‘Nowes from the 
great Mogiul,’ 1638; ‘ Most fearefuU Signes 
and Sight uB seune in the Ayre in Germany,’ 
1638; ‘The Contention between Erench 
Hood, Pelt Hatt,’ 1638; ‘ A most horrible 
. . . Satyre,’ 1639; ‘ The Deluding 3Vorld,’ 
1639; ‘ A Dialogue . . . [on] the Downe fall 
of Monopolies,’ 1639; ‘ A Discourse betweene 
the Beggar, the theife, and the Hazigman,’ 
1639; ‘ A Dialogue between Life and Death,’ 
1889; ‘Certain Verses vpon tho warlike 
Fight of the Spaniards and Dutchmen,’ 
1039; ‘ Certain verses vpon the Fast,’ 1040; 
but of these pieces no copies ore apparently 
extant. 

Manuscript verses by him ‘ On Copt Hall’ 
and ‘ To Sir .Tohn Fearne ’ are in the posses¬ 
sion of Earl De la‘Warr(irisA IISS. Cmm, 
4th Rep. p. 802); hut he is erroneously de- 
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scribed as being the author of certain manu- 
Bcript songs in the library of Trinity Ool- 
lege, Dublin (ib. p. 594). 

[Taylor’s Works j Arber's Stationers’ Eogi- 
Btors; Hindlcy’slntrod. to Taylor's Works, 1872; 
Hiislitt’s Handbook; Hazlitt’s Bibliographical 
Collootions; Allibone’s Diet.; Ilumpliarus’s 
Hist of the Company of Watermen, vol. i.; 
Oollior’e Bibl. Acpount of liarly English Litonv- 
tnra; Southey’s Preface to the Poems of John 
Jones; Wood’s Athonre Oxon, (Bliss), iii. 76‘i, 
862; Gh’anger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl. (2ud odit.), 
ii. 18; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Brit. Por- 
traits, p, 103; Brit. Mus. Cut.; Hutli Libmry 
Cat.; Lemon’s Gat. of Brutidsides in Sac. Antiq.; 
Pleay’s Ohron. Hist, of Lend. Slago, pp. 378, 
422; Tom Ooryate, and Porks, an adtiiiniblo 
paper by E. Oroeii, F.S.A., in I’roe. of Komorsot 
Archicolog. and Hut. Hist. Soc.vol. xxxii, pt. ii. 
pp. 24-47; Holes and Queries, ^uissim; Masson’s 
Life of Milton, vol. i.) C. G. 

TAYLOa, JOim [1000 P-1055), diplo¬ 
matist, the oldest son of John Taylor (d, 
1616) of Kinganortli, ICoiit, by his -wifo Anno 
1028), daughtor of William Austen of 
Goudliurat, wua born about 1600, and in 
1610 was admitted a student at tho Inuor 
Tomplo (Coaiu, Students admitted, to the 
Inner Temple, p. 220 j Uasttid. Kent, iii. 112, 
284; Bduby, Kent Gencalogm,p\i. 162-3). 
lie doee not seem to have boeu called to tho 
bar, but bocanio a good linguist, and about 
1627 secured govornnioiit employmoiit in 
foreign omhassioa, probably at Brussels and 
in Spain, whore ho was said to liave burnt brud 
(Co/. Clarendon raper8,\\. 327), In 1634, 
ithough be was said to ‘ Iiavo nothing but 
languago t o hulp lumsGlf,’ ho was apjKiiulatd 
interpruter to the English ambiiHsmlor at 
iModrid (Cal. State J’apere, Doin. 10.*) I 6, p. 
196 ; Strafford Papers, i. 112, 119), l^or lus 
services, dating from 1.8 .fuly 10,8-1 to 2-1 May 
1635, he was paid 200/. "^Vliilo ill Madrid 
he sent plans to Wentworth for fosluriiig 
English trade with Spain and the Canaries 
(ib. i. 95,101). On hia return to Engliuul in 
1036 ho was selccUid for an important mis¬ 
sion to the ompuror’s court at Vionua. IIo 
was mstruclcd ' not iioeussarily to insist 
upon tho rt'Nl oration of I,lie Upper Palatinaio 
IJto Cliarlosl’s nephew], bill, to ]U'oh8 onruostly 
for that of tho lower, or at least that it bo 
temporarily Bequest orud to eomo neutral 
prince, and to endeavour to win the Spanish 
representatives to favour the Hequo8tral,ioii.’ 
Taylor set out in Swteinbuv and reached 
Vienna oti 28 Nov. Hie own ideas wont far 
beyond his instructions; 'he was one of 
those diplomatists who find their whole 
happiness in the success of the mission com¬ 
mitted to thorn; who nooopt as genuine idl 
the overtures made to thorn,,, .In Vienna 


he foil in with John Leslie, one^SsTT 
in the murder of Wallenstem, who auf* 
time was in high favour with the comi S 
who introduced Taylor at the difiefc* 
princely houses, and procured him a Ji 
reception thore. They both thought 
alliance of Charles 1 with the hW„( 
Austria tho only hope of the world’ (Rm" 
Jliet. of England, ii. 26). With theai. 
piriitions Taylor used language which H 
the imperial court to believe that Eariai] 
wiie prepared^ lo ontor into an oironaiveinl 
dofoiisivo alliiinee with tho emperor, fr, 
this indiscretion he was severely oensiiiedh 
tho English govoriitnent, but he remaiuedii 
his post until January 1G38-9, when tlj 
failure of his mission and continued jmKu 
the Angln-Auelviiin alliance caused his rcoiH 
II e reached Engloud in hlay, and, aftervoiioa, 
examinations on tho conduct of his misaioa 
he was commitl oil to tho Tower inSepteniii: 
and his hooka and papers in the Inner Tempi, 
wore seized. 

Til spile of repeated petitions to 'Wiai,. 
bank, 'Taylor romainod in tho Tower eomi 
months. Ho was probably relrased befom 
the outbreak of the civil wav, and appatmfly 
rotroatod to the enntinont. Ilisill-treitmeDt 
did not prevent his adoption of the ropk 
cause, and during tliu Oommonwealth ami 
Protooloriilo ho was actively eraplovcd in 
negotiating on Charles ll’s hohau with 
foreign courts. On 13 Sept. 1662 he wm 
accrudiled royalist agent to tho elettorB 
of Cologne and Mainz. Tie was, howret, 
liglitly ustueined j Hyde wrote, ‘ If howeteto 
bo jiulgi’d by Ins loiters, [ should hefa 
him to bo a inol,’ and. duseribud him os ‘i 
factious iiiipist..’ yubscmiently ho wascin- 
ployod to collect lunnoy tor Clmrles in Gu- 
many and again became iigeiit atYicuu, 
where his brotliur was chiipliiin to Iheem- 
peror. Ho died, there in Novemhor IKw. 
By hie wifo, .7 imo, ho had tlirue chLLdreuldit. 
Stale Papers, Dorn. 16.*J9-41, pp. J21,i!08| 
cf. IlASTMt), Kent, iii. 112,281; BraaiViiraf 
Genealogies, pp. 162-3). Among theClireii- 
dnu papers, No, 1218, is ' a long, mimite,iiid 
intoresting account of thu whole of hisnego- 
tiiitiouH at t.ho court of Vienna ... cnadud- 
ing with a summary review of tho chilltpe^ 
sons and powers with whom hohndtrented' 
(Macuay, Cal. Clar. Papers, i, 170). 


[ Cal, Sloto Papers, Dom. 1834-41; (hi 
Oltlrondon Papers, passim; Hioholas Tupen 
(Camden Soe.); Thurloe’s Memorials, i. 338,46?, 
ii. 461), iv. 108, 160 ; Btriifford Papers, i, 95, 
104,112,110, ii. 73; Laud’s Works, vii. 253! 
Masson’s Milton, i. 806; Addit. MS. 1883?Jt 
16-16; Oordinpr’s Hist, of England, volviii.i 
outhoritioH eitod.] A. T. P, 
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TATIiOEi, JOHN (169-t-]761), disHont 
ing divine and hebiai&t, son of a timber 
merchant at Lancaster, was bom in 1694 
Bt Scotforth in. Lancaster parish. His father 
tras a churchman, his mother a dissenter, 
Taylor began his education for the dissent¬ 
ing ministry in 1709 under Thomas Dixon 
[qTv.] at Whitehaven, -where he drew up 
for himself a Hebrew grammar (1712). From 
l^itohaven ho went to study under Thomas 
Hill, near Derby [see under HilIi, TnoiiAS, 
1628 P-1677 P],improving]u8 classical know¬ 
ledge, which, according to Edward Harwood 
[q. T.], was 'almost unrivalled,' though 
gamuel Parr [q. v.] found fault with his lati- 
nity. Leaving Hul on 26 March 1716, he 
took charOT on 7 April of an extra-parochial 
chapel at lurkstcad, Lincoln,shire, then used 
for nonconformist worship by the Di.sney 
family. He was ordained (11 April 171(i) 
hv dissenting ministers in Derhyshiro. In 
1726 he declined a call to Pudaey, Yorkshire. 
In 1733 he removed to Norwich, as colleague 
10 Peter Finch [see under Finch, Hbney, 
1683-1704]. 

Hitherto Taylor had not deviated from dis¬ 
senting orthodoxy, though hesitating about 
subscription. According to a family tradi¬ 
tion, given by Turner, on settling at Nor- 
ynca he went through Clarke's ‘ Scripturo 
Doctrine of the Trinity’ (1712) with his 
congregation, adopt cd its view, and came 
forward (1737) in defence of a dissenting 
kvman excommunicated for heterodoxy on 
this topic by James Slosa (1098-1772) of 
Nottiu^am, a pupil of John Simson [q, v.] 
The ethical core interested him more than 
the sjieculativo ri'-flnements of theology; 
henco his remailmblo work on original sin 
(1740, written 1736), the oil'eot of which, in 
combating the Oalvinistio view of human 
nature, was widespread and lastinm Its 
infueucoin Scotland is signalised by Robert 
Bums (^aiatla to John Goudie)} in Now 
England, according to Jonathan Edwards, 
'no one book’ did much towards rooting 
out’ the underlying ideas of the West¬ 
minster standards. His study of Pauline 
theology, partly on the lines of Locke, pro¬ 
duced (1746) a ' Key' to the apostolic 
-writings with an application of this ' Key’ 
to the intcmi’etation of the IDpistlo to the 
Romans. Here, rather than in his special 
treatise on the topic (1751), his view of 
atonement is clearly defined. 

In 1761 he issued proposals for publishing 
a Hebrew oonoordanoe, on which he had 
been engaged for more than thirteen years. 
The subscription list to the first yolume 
(1764) contains the names of twenty-two 
English and fifteen Irish bishops, and the 


work is dedicated to the hierarcliy. Based 
on Buxtorf and Noldiiis, the concordance is 
arranged to serve the purposes of a Hebrew- 
Eugltsh and English-ITebrew lexicon. He 
employed no amanuensis, and his accuracy 
is equal to his industry. As a lexicographer 
he deserves praise for the first serious at¬ 
tempt to fix the primitive meaning of He¬ 
brew roots and deduce thence the various 
uses of terms. 

On 25 Feb. 1764 Taylor laid the first stone 
of the existing Octagon Chapel at Norwich, 
opened 12 May 1766, and described by John 
Wesley (23Dec. 1767) as ‘perhaps the most 
elegant one in all Europe,' and too fine for 
' the old coarse gospel.’ In his opening ser¬ 
mon, Taylor, who had received (6 April) the 
diploma (dated 20 Jan.) of D.D. irom Glas¬ 
gow, diso-wned all party names, preshyterian 
and the like, claiming that of Christian only; 
a claim attacked by a local critic, probably 
Grantham Killingworth [q. v.], writing as a 
quaker, -under the name of ‘ M. Adamson.’ 

About the close nf 1757 Taylor returned 
to Lancashiro as divinity tutor (including 
moral philosophy) in the Wwrin^on Aca¬ 
demy, opened 20 Oct. 1767 [see SsunoN, 
John, 1726-1770]. The appointment was 
a tribute to his reputation, but his acceptance 
of it (at the age of sixty-three) was unwise. 
His manner in class was oracular, and his 
prelectinns were of an antiquarian order. 
Underlying small items of dispute was Tay¬ 
lor’s conviction that he was denied the 
deference -which was his due. Ilis health 
was breaking: rheumatism settled in his 
knees, and he could not walk -without 
eriitches. Rousing his powers, he wrote, 
but did not live to publish, his fervent trac¬ 
tate on prayer, by fiir the most impressive 
of his writings, and proving the truth of Job 
Orton’s remark (1778) that ‘ho had to the 
last a great deal of the puritan in him.’ 
Orion’s earlier surmise (1771), adopted by 
AValter Wilson, that Taylor had become a 
Socinian, is quite groundless. Still earlier 
(1767) Wesley had described Taylor’s views 

‘ old deism in a new dress.' 

He died in his sleep on 6 March 1701, and 
was buried in the chapel-yard at Chowhent, 
Lancashire. His-foneru sermon was preached 
by Edward Harwood. A tablet to his me¬ 
mory is in Ohowbent Qiapel; another in the 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich, bearing a Latin 
insenption by Samuel Parr. The best like¬ 
ness of Taylor is a portrait in crayons, 
now at Manchester College, Oxford; a fine 
engraving 1^ Houbraken (1764), after a 
picture by Heins (1746), was prefixed to 
the concordance and issued separately. He 
married (13 Aug. 1717) Elizabeth Jenkinson 
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(<7. 2 Juno 1761), a 'widow, of Uobton, 
Lincolutsliire. Hit surviving oliildroii ware: 
1. Eiichord (d. 1702), married Margaret 
Meadows; Ms eldosl son, Philip Taylor 
(1747-1831), was presbylorian minister at 
Kay Street, Liverpool (1767), ami atEtis- 
taoo Street, Lublin (J77J), and grandfather 
of Meadows Taylor [q. v.lj Ms second son, 
John Taylor (1760-1826) [q. v.], _tho hymn- 
writer. 2. Sarah (d. 1773),married (o John, 
lligby of Ohowbent, was mother of Edword 

'flJ]P['bli2ied, besides single sermons and 
tracts: 1, ‘A Narrative of Mr. Joseph 
Hawson’s Case . . . wllh a Prefatory Dis¬ 
course in Defence of the Common lliglita of 
Cimstians,’ 1737, Svo (anon.; the ' Narra¬ 
tive ’ IS by Jlawsoii; Sloss rejilied in ‘A True 
Narrative,' 1737, Svo); 2iid edit, -with 
author’s name, 1742, 8vo. 2. ‘A ]'’urthor 
Defence of the Ooinmoii IMgbts,’ 1738, Svo; 
3nd edit. 1742, Svo; reprinted, 1829,12iuo. 
3. "The Scripture Doclriiio of Original Sin,’ 
1740, Svo (throe parts); 2nd edit, 1741, 
Svo. ‘A Suppluineiit,’ 1711, Svo (reply to 
David Jennings, D.D. [q. v.]); ‘ llumarla 
on . . . Original Sin^’l742, Svo (reply to 
TsAac Watts); all included iu 3 kI edit. 
Delfast, 1740, 12mo ^curious list of Irish 
subscribers); 4tli edit. 1767, Svo (with 
reply to Wohltw). 4. ‘A Paraphraso with 
Notes ou the Epistle to the llnninnn . . . 
Profl-v’d, A Key to the Aiiastolio Writings,’ 
1740,4to; Dublin, 1746, Svo, 0. ‘A Scrip¬ 
ture Oatochisra,’ 1746, I2mo. 6. ‘A Colloo- 
tioii of Tunes in Various Airs.,’1700, Svo. 
7. ‘The Soriptui'o Doolvine of Atonciuont,’ 
1761, Svo. 8. ‘Tiio Hebrew Ooncordanco 
adapted to the English Liblo . .. after ... 
Buxtorf,’ 1764-7, S vols. fob 9. ‘Tho Lord’s 
Supper Explained,’ 1764, Svo; 1766, Svo. 
10. ^ lufant Baptism . , . tbo Covenant of 
GrracBj' 1766, Svo: 1767, Svo. 11. ‘An 
E.xamination of the Scliomo of Morality 
advanced by Dr. IJuteliosoii,’ 1769, Svo. 
12. ‘A Sketcli of Moral PhiloHopliy,’ 1760, 
Svo. Posthumous were: IS. ‘ Tho SWpturo 
Account of Prayor,’ 1761, Svo; tho 2nd 
edit. 1702, Svo, has aiipendod ‘ Ilemarks ’ 
on the liturgy edited by Seddoii. 11. ‘A 
Scheme of Seriptiuo Divinity,’ 1703, Svo; 
part was printed (1700!') for class use; 
reprinted, with the ‘ Key,’ iu Bishop Wat¬ 
son’s ‘Collection of il’lieologioal ^’octs,’ 
1785, Svo, vols. i. and iii. llo left in manu¬ 
script a paraphrase on Ejihcsians, and four 
volumes of an uiiOnishud abridgment 
(1721-2) of Mat thow Uomy’s ' Expos! Uon ’ 
of the_ Old Testament, of whioh apocime-ns 
ore given in tho ‘ Universal Theological 
Magazine/ December 1801, pp. 311 sq. A 


selection from his' 
title, ‘The Principles and iMKritrotm 
English Presbyterian,’ 1843, 8vo. ™ 

[PuneiMl Sornion, by Harwood, Let • 
ofthoLifo (by Edw-ird Taylor) iu (/nS 
Theological Magazine, July 1804, pp. 1 



Taylor’s Hist, of tho Oetagon fiJ j 
Norwich, 1818, pp. 19 sq.; Historical Accom 
of Warrington Acodomy, in Monthly Sipigl. 
tory, 1813, pp. 87 sq., 1814 pp. 201 cq./liH 
his pupils); Bright’s Historical Sketch of W^^ 
rington Academy, 1869, pp. 7 sq.; 
minutes of Warrington Academy; Memoinrf 
Gilbert WnkoHold, 1804, i. 220, li. 440; Orton's 
Letters to Dissonting Ministers, 1806, i, 71 
114, li. 202; Wilson's Dissenting Ohurch'es of 
London, 1808, i. 106; Halloy’s LanciishiK 
1860, li. 300sq.; Miicgowan’s Ariun's end So! 
cinian's Monitor, 1781 (a popular liliel)iH[. 
moir of Jolin 'Taylor, in Monthly Hepositoij 
1826, pp. 482 sq.; Tyovmnn’s Life of 'V7o«lcj' 
1870,11. 291, 201 sq.; Julian’s Dictof Hjmiio! 
logy, 1892, p. 1U8.J A. 6, 


TAYLOJR, JOHN (1701-1706), clmsicil 
wsholat, was bom on 22 ,ruuo 1704 at 
bury, whore his fatlior, John Taylor,west 
barber. Through the good oflices of Edwmd 
Owen of Uondovor, Taylor was sent from 
Bhrowsbury school to St, John’s Ooll^, 
Cambridge, whore ho was admitted sizar on 
7 Juno 1721. lie graduated B.A. in 1721, 
and proroodi'd M.A. in 1728 (Grad. Cant) 
On 26 hfarch 1729 lie wos admitted fellow 
of Ht. John’s, where ho Illlcd the office rf 
tutor. In 1730 lie dollvored the Latin on- 
tion in Great St. Mary’s ou the anniversary 
of King OhaiioB the hinrtyr (Gent. May. 
1778, ii. 612). In 1732 lie was appointed 
univorsity librarian, and in 1734 legistrsr, 
He took thodegTon of LL.D.in 1741,takisj 
up law in order to qualify himself to retain 
hia fellowship without ordiiiatioii. In 1744 
ho bocaine ctianoollor of tho diocese of Lin¬ 
coln, having been introduced to the bislop 
by Lord Oartorol, to whose grandsons he hill 
been tutor, and who had thought of making 
him under-sooretary of slate. 

After considorahlo liositotion Taylor took 
orders, ond received tho college living of 
Lnwford, Essex, in 1761. In 1763 hebeenme 
ai'chdcacon of Buckingham, and in 1767 
canon of St. Paul's ou JLliohardTerrlck’s pro¬ 
motion to the see of Peterborough, In 1768 ke 
resigned the rog istrarship, and left Cambridge 
to live in London, JIo was elected a follow 
of tho Eoyal Sooioty and of the Antiquotian 
Society in 1769, and became director of the 
latter. lie died in Amoa Oorner, 4 April 
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1766, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He bequeathed to Shrewsbury school his 
library, and a fund to found an exhibition to 
tJt. John’s College. His manuscripts and 
books, with margiual notes in manuscript, 
he left to Anthony Askew [q. v.], his 
executor. Askew handed over the manu¬ 
script notes on Demosthenes to Beiske 
(liEisEB, Introduction to Bemoitiienea), who 
deals somewhat severely with their author. 
The books were mostly purchased at Askew’s 
death for the university libraries of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and for the British Museum, 

In 1735 Toylor issued tho prospectus of 
his edition of Lysias, but the worh did not 
appear till 1739. It embodies Markland’a 
conjectures. In 1741 he published an edition 
of' Demosthenes contra Leptinem,’ intended 
as a specimen of a projected complete edi¬ 
tion of Demosthenes and yEschiiies. The 
third volume of the work appealed, with a 
dedication to his patron Carteiot, in 174fi, 
and the second volume in 1757. The first 
is lepresculed on^ by the notes that Askew 
gave to Heiske. The excellence of Taylor’s 
editions of the Greek orators is now generally 
acknowledged, and they rank with the best 
productions of English scholars. 

In addition to the above works Taylor 
published; 1. ‘Commentarius ad legem 
decemviralem de inope debitorc in paitos 
dissecaudo,’ 1743. 3. ‘Demosthenes contra 
llidiam and Lycurgus contra Leocratem,’ 
1743. 3. ‘ Marmor iSandviceiise,’ 1744. This 
is an explanation of the marble brought from 
Athens to England hy Lord Sandwich in 
1739. It was the first mscription discovered 
that contained any account of the coutrihu- 
tions levied by Athens upon her allies. The 
marble was presented to Trinity College. 
Cambridge. 4. ‘Elements of the Civil Law, 
1755, a work mado up from papers that he 
had written for Carteret’s grandsons; new 
edit. 1769; abridged under the title ‘ Sum¬ 
mary of Bomazi Law,’ 1773. Warburton 
severely attacked it on its first publication 
in the ‘ Divine Legation,’ IToo. Tho cause 
was a difiereuce of opinion concerning the 
reason of the persecutions of the early Chris¬ 
tians. Taylor made no reply, but in 1758 an 
anonymous pamphlet appeared entitled ‘ Im¬ 
partial Bemorks on tho Pz-eface of Dr. War- 
burton,’ in which some atl empt at retaliation 
was made. Taylor also published sermons 
and contributed to the transactions of the 
Eoyal Society (Nos. xliv. 344, xlvi, 649, 
liii. 133). He was joint editor of the London 
edition of B. Strahens’s ‘ Latin Thesaurus,' 
contributed to Poster’s ‘Essay on .Accent 
and Quantity,’ and began an appendix to 
‘Suldos.’ 


Taylof 

(Nichols's Litcr.iry Anecdotes, vi, 490; Cent. 
Alcig. 1778 ii. 456, 1801 ii. 646; Chnlmera’s 
Biogr. Diet.; Bakei'!iHi8t.of St. John’s College, 
passim; Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. Hilt, iii. 
318.] E. C. M. 

TAYLOB, JOHN (1703-1772), itinerant 
oculist, elder son of John Taylor, a surgeon 
and apothecary of Norwich, was horn on 
16 Aug. 1703. In 1732 he obtained employ¬ 
ment as an apothecary’s assistant in London, 
and studied surgery under William Chesel- 
den [q.v.] at St. Thomas’s Hospital, devoting 
especial attention to diseases of the eye. He 
afterwards practised at Norwich for some 
time as a general surgeon and oculist, hut, 
encountering considerable opposition, he re¬ 
solved to enlarge the sphere of hie opera¬ 
tions. In 1727 he began to iourney through 
the country, and before 1734 had traversed 
the greater part of the Brilishlsles. He 
obtained the degree of M.D. at Baslp in 1733, 
and was made a fellow of tho College of 
Physicians there. In 1734 ho received the 
degree of M.D. from the universities of Liege 
ana Cologne. In the same year ho made a 
tour through France and Holland, visiting 
Paris, and retiuuing to London in November 
1735. In 1736 he was appointed oculist to 
George II. For more than thirty years he 
continued his itinerant method of practice, 
making London his headquarters, but visit¬ 
ing in turn nearly every court in Europe. 

Taylor, who was commonly known as tho 
‘Chevalier,’ possessed considerable skill os 
an operator, but his methods of advertise¬ 
ment were those of a charlatan. He was 
accustomed to make bombastic orations he- 
tbre performing his cores, couched in what 
he cmled ‘the true Ciceronian, prodigiously 
difficult and never attempted in our language 
before.’ The peculiarity of his style con¬ 
sisted in commencing each sentence with tho 
genitive case ond concluding with the verb. 
Ho made great pretensions to learning; but 
Johnson declared him ‘ an instance of how 
far impudence will carry ignorance’ (Bos- 
WDT.T., life of Johnson, ed. Oroker, 1848, p. 
630). Among other illustrious patients ne 
tried his skill on Gibbon (Gnmos’, Miscel¬ 
laneous Works, 1707, i. 19). About 1767 
he finally qiiittcd England, and, after visit¬ 
ing Paris, died in a convent at Prague in 
1773. He is said to have become blind be¬ 
fore his death. By his wife, Ann King, 
he had an only son, John Taylor, who is 
mentioned below. 

Taylor was the subject of many satires 
and pasquinades, among which may he men¬ 
tioned ‘The Operator; a Ballad Opera,’ 
London, 1740, 4to; and ‘The English Im¬ 
poster detected, or the Life and Fumigatioa 
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of the llonowii’d Mr. J-T-/Dublin, 

1732,12mo. 

Taylor was tho author of iiumarous troa- 
tisos on the oyo in various langiuif^cs, mainly 
filled with accounts of euros cffuutod by him. 
Among thorn may be mentioned; 1. ‘An 
Account of the Moohan ifatn of the Eye,’ Nor¬ 
wich, 1727, 8vo. 2. ‘Trait6 sur I’OrRano 
immediate do la vue/ Paris, 1735, 8vo. 
3, ‘Treatise on IhoOhrystallino Ifumour of 
Iho Unman Eyo,’ London, 1730, 8vo. l.'An 
lurpartial Euq[uiry into the seat of the Em- 
mediato Organ of iilight,’ London, 1743, 8vo 
{Eeuvolta delle Ojiere scritte e ]}vhhliealc in 
diferenti Unguc dal Cavaliere Giovanni di 
Taylor, Homo, 1767). Taylor also published 
an uu1 obiography dedicated to his sou and 
wrilluninihe most inflatod style, ontillod 
‘The History of the Travels and Adven¬ 
tures of the Ohovalior John Taylor, Ojithal- 
miatcr/ London, 1761, 8yo. 

Jlis portrait, painted at Homo by the 
‘Ohovalier Tlioho/ and engraved by .Toou- 
Hapiislo Scotin, is prefixed to his ‘ Nouveau 
Trait6 do I’Anatomio du Globe do I’GSil/ 
1738. lie was engraved from life liy Philip 
Hndlioh in 1733. lie is also a prominent 
figure in Hogarth’s ‘ Ooneultatiou of Phy¬ 
sicians/ where ho is depicted leering at Mrs. 
Mapp, the bone-setter. 

Ills son, JouN Tatlob (1724-1787), ocu¬ 
list, born in London in 1721, was educated at 
the Coll6go du Plcssis in Paris. About 1739 
ho came to London, and, after studying under 
his father, practisod independently as an ocu¬ 
list. Un the death of the Baron du Wenzel 
ho snccueded him as oculist to (Jeorgu JIE. 
In 1761 a ‘ Ejife and E-xt raordiiiary Hist ory of 
the Chevalier John Taylor’ was publibhed in 
his name. It was of an exceedingly scurrilous 
character, representing the chevalier's con¬ 
duct as insensatelyprofiigato and his alleged 
cures as mere frnuds committed in oollusion 
with the patients. No serious attempt to 
disown the book was made by the younger 
Taylor at the time, but according to Jolui 
Taylor, the chevalior’s grandson, the life was 
really the production of Henry Jones (1721- 
1770) [g. V.], who, after being ontrustod 
with the materials, had betrayed his trust. 
Taylor died at TEatton Garden, London, on 
17 Sept. 1787, and was buried in the now 
burying-ground of St. Andrew’s. By his 
wife, Ann Price,-ho had three sous, of whom 
the oldest, John Taylor (1757-18132) 
was afterwards oculist to George III and 
George IV {Gent, Mag, 1787, ii. 841, 032). 

[Taylor's "Works; Boeords of my Life, by 
JohnTnylor(thech6Vttliov’serandson); Nichols's 
lit. Aneod. viii. 400, 410, ix. 898 ; Srots hlag. 
1744 pp. 205,322,844,1749 p. 252; Gent. Mug. 


1736 p. 617, 1761 p. 226, 1781 p. „„„ 

Mag. 1702, pp. 6,88 ; DispulatiSnes oCS 

SeleetO!, 1766, ii. 101; Notes and QueriS? 
184, n vii 116, v«. yii. 82, 273; Edinbert 
Modioai Essays and Observation^ iv. 
Smith’s Mezzotint J’orlraitH, p. 429; J 
Archmology, viii. 314; llallor's Biblioth^ 
Chirnrgicd, li. 80; King's Aiioodotos of hiio*. 
Times, p. 131; lEowco Walpole's LetteiAd. 
Cunningham, 1861, ii. 422, iii, 181.] E. L 0 


TAYLOK, .lOlIN (1711-1788), ftiendd 
Dr. .Tolmsou, baptised at AslihournejDeibv- 
shire, on 18 March 1710-11, was soii'rf 
Thomas Taylor (1671-1730 P) of Ashbomm 
and his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Wood. TEo was ediiealed with Samuel John¬ 
son hy Iho "Rev. John Iliiuler at T. ini, An 
griimmar school, and ho and Edmund Electnt 
wore the last survivors of .Eohiisoii’s school 
ftieuds. Taylor would have followed John¬ 
son to Pembroke College, but wnadissunW 
by his friend’s report of the ignoraute rf 
■William .Tordoti, the tutor, and on the same 
advice matriculated from (Ihrist Church, Oi- 
ford, on 10 Mareh 1728 9, with a view to 
hludying Iho law and becoming an attomtj, 
lEe loft without faking a degree, and appa¬ 
rently for some years practised as an aUo^ 
iipy. On 9 April 1732 ho married at Crotall, 
Derbyshire, lOlizahetJi, daughter of William 
Webb of that parish. Ftho was butid at 
Ashbouriio on 18 ,Tan. 1715-6. 

At soino dale Inter than 1736 Taylor was 
ordained in llio English church, and ia Jnk 
1740 ho was pro,smiled, on tho nomination of 
tho family ofnixie, and, as it ia boliBved,ty 
purchasn from them, to l.ho valnahlurectoPT 
of MarltotBoHworlh ill Eji'iceslor,shire, 'This 
preformenl, lie retained until death, although 
Ixe was unpopular wil Ii Ids jjiirishiimcrs. .Is 
a whig in politics and Hio ])ossussor of much 
X’olilical interest in Derbyshire, he was nado 
chaplain to the Duke of Dovonshiro, lotd- 
lioutonant of Ireland from 1737 to 1745. 
He reluruod to G.vford and gradimlod B.A. 
and M.A. in 1742. Da 1762, ns a gtniid- 
oompoiiuilor, ho proceeded LL.B. and LL,D. 

Un 11 July 17-46 ho obtained, no doubt 
through tho inlluonco of tho Dukoof Dovon- 
Bhiro,nprehon(lal stall at Westminster, which 
ho retained for life. By the nppointmmt 
of the chapter he held in succossW a soriss 
of preformeiits, nil of whioli were tenable 
with his stall and with his living of Market 
Boswovth. Those wore the post of miniatet 
of tho chapel in the Broadway, Westminster, 
1748; tho peri)etual curacy of St. Bololph, 
Aldorsgaie, 1769; and the place of miniatet 
of St. Margnrot’s,'Wos1 minster, which he held 
from April 1784 to his death, Johnson te- 
morkod of this position; ‘ It is of no great 
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value, and its income consists much of 
voluntary contributions ’ (Jitters, eel. Hill 
ii, 397). All hough Taylor was pnssesaad of 
large resources, both official and private— 
amounting in all, so it was rumoured, to 
7,000/. per annum—and never voluntarily 
paid a debt, he always hanltcred after better 
preferments. 

Taylor spent much time at his family resi¬ 
dence at Ashbourne. He became .T.P. for 
Derbyshire on 6 Oct. 1761, and thenceforth 
was known as ‘the King of Ashbourne.’ 
Through life ho maintained his friendship 
with Johnson. Johnson was at Ashbourne 
in 1737 and 1740, and in the thirteen years 
fiom 1767 to 1770 only thrice failed to visit 
Taylor. He acted in 1749 as mediator in 
the quarrel of Garrick and Jolmson over 
the play of ‘ Irene.’ Ho road the service at 
Johnson's funeral. 

.Tohnson loved him, and considered him 'a 
very sensible, acute man,’witli a strong mind; 
Wt his talk was of bullocks, and his habits 
were ‘by no means sufficiently clerical.’ 
Tajlor owned the finest breed of mileb-oows 
in Derbyshire, and perhaps in England. His 
‘ great hull ’ is a constant subject of jest in 
Johnson's letters. Boswell and the doctor 
eanietoAslibourneon20 March 1776, driving 
from Lichfield in Taylor’s' largo roomy post- 
oliaisu, drawn by four stout pliunp horaes. 
Olid driven by two steady jolly postilions.* 
Tbs bouso and eslablisliment accorded with 
this description, and their host’s 'size and 
figure and countenance and manner were 
that of a hearty English squire, with the 
parson superinduced.’ 

Taylor died at Ashbourne on 29 Eeb. 1788, 
and was buried in Asbbonruo churob, tradi¬ 
tion soys in tbo nave, on 3 hlarob. His 
second wife was Mary, daughter of iloger 
TuckficI d of Fulford, I )evoushire. They Jid 
not live together happily, and iu August 1763 
she left him. 

Taylor, who had no child that lived, dis- 
appouited his nieces by leaving all his pio- 
porty—I,SCO/, a year besides personalty—to 
a boyilVilUam Brunt (A. 1772),who bad boon 
engaged as a page. It was stipulated that 
the legatee should take the name of Webster, 
which bad long been conuoctod with this 
family of Taylor. 

Taylor published in 1787 ‘A Letter to 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., on the subject of a 
Future State,’ which was inscribed to the 
Duke of Devonshire, at whose command it 
was issued. It is said to have been drawn 
up at Johnson's request, and with reference 
to his remark tliat ‘ he would prefer a state 
of torment to that of annihilation.' Ap- 
^uded to it were three letters by Dr, John¬ 


son, After Taylor’s death there came out— 
volume i. in 1788, and volume ii. in 1789— 
‘ Sermons on Different Subjects, left for pub¬ 
lication by John Taylor, LL.D.,’ which were 
edited by the Bev, Samuel Hayes. They 
were often reprinted, and are ntdieved to 
have been in the main the composition of 
Johnson, in whose ‘ Prayers and Medita¬ 
tions,’ 21 Sept. 1777, is the entry ‘ Concio 
pro Tayloro.’ Boswell wrote down in Tay¬ 
lor's presence, and incorporated in the ‘ Life,’ 
‘ a good deal of what ho could tell’ about 
Johnson. Many letters from Johnson to 
him were printed in ‘ Notes and Queries' 
(6th ser, v. 303-482). Three of them were 
known to Boswell, and about twelve were 
printed by Sir John Simeon, their owner in 
1861, for tho Philobiblon Society. Tiieso 
communications, with others, are included iu 
Dr. Ilill’s edition of Johnsou’s letters. Further 
letters are iu the same editor’s ‘Johnsonian 
Miscellanies’ (ii. 447,462). 

[Bossrell's Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 26,44,76,106, 
238-0, li. 473-5, iii. 135-9, 160-60, 181-208, 
iv. 353, 378, 420; Johnsonian Misc. ed. Dill, i. 
476-7, h. 136,161; Johnson’s letters, ed. Hill, 
i. 12 , iai-6, 175, 184, 347, ii. 43, 97, 165, 
233-6, 264,366,307,401; Maeleune’s Pembroke 
Coll. (Ovford Hist. Soe.), pp. 340-60; Foster’s 
Alnmni Osod. ; Is Npro’s Fasti, hi. 366, 368; 
O-ent. Mag. 1749 p. 43, 1760 p. 611, 1788 i. 
274; information from the Bev. Francis Jnur- 
dain, vicar of Ashbourne.) W. F. 0. 

TAYLOE, JOHN (d. 1808), writer on 
India, entered the service of the East India 
Company in 1776 as a cadet in the Bombay 
army. Ho was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant on 1 May 1780, became captain 
in Docomber 1789, was appointed major on 
20 March 1797, and on 6 March 1800 at¬ 
tained tho ranlt of lieutenant-colonel. Ho 
married before 1789, and died at Poonah on 
10 Oct. 1808. Taylor wiia the author of: 
1.' CousidevalioiiB on tho Practicability and 
Advantages of a more speedy Oommimioation 
between Great Britain and her Possessions 
in Indio,’ London, 1793, 4to. This work, 
which was chiefly based on Colonel James 
Capper's ‘Observations on the Passage to 
India ’ (1^®^)» advocated an overland route 
for letters through Egypt. 2. ‘ Observations 
on the Mode proposed by Ibo Now Arrange¬ 
ment for the Distribution of the Off-reckon- 
ingFundof the several Presidencies in India,’ 
1796,4to. 8. ‘ Travels from England to India 
by the way of tho Tyrol, Venice, Scando- 
roon, Aleppo, and over the Great Desert 
to Bussora,’ London, 1708,8vo. 4. ‘ Letters 
on India,’ 1800,4to; translated into French, 
Paris, iroi, 8vo. 6. ‘The India Guide,’ 
pt, i. vol. i. 1801, 8vo, 
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Tills -writer musl; not be confused -witli 
John Tayiob (df. 1821), member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bomboy and of the Literaiy Society 
of Bombay, -who -was bom in Edinburgh and 
obtained the degree of M.D. from the univer¬ 
sity in 1804. lie entered the Bombay service, 
-was appointed assietant-surgeon on 26 March 
1809, and -was promoted to therank of surgeon 
in 1821, He -was the author of several trans¬ 
lations from the Sanscrit, lie died on 6 Dec. 
1821 at Shiraz in Persia, leaving a son John, 
born in 1804, -who became a member of the 
Eoyal College of Pliysioions in Edinburgh, 
and died in that city on 14 .July 18o6 (yotes 
and Queries, ii. vi. 300, 464; DODWcr.L and 
Mll.ES, Zist of Indian Medical Officers, p. 
140). 

[Bod-wpll and Miles’s Incli.in Army List, 
Bombay Presidonuy, p. 80; KousVa Register of 
Living AnMiors, 1804, ii. 370-7; Oont. Mag. 
1790. ii. 045.] E. I. C. 

TAYLOR, JOHN (17C0-1826), hymn- 
writer, and founder of the literary tiimilv of 
the Taylors of Norwich, born at Norwidi. on 
30 July 1760, was second son of Richard 
Taylor,'a manufacturer of Oologato, Norwich, 
and was grandson of JoluiTaylor (1094-1761) 

S q. V.] Ilis mother was Margaret (d. 1823), 
laughter of Philip Meadows, mayor of Nor¬ 
wich in 1734, and granddaughter of John 
Meadows [q-v.j, the ejected divine. Her 
only sister, Sarah, was grandmother of Har¬ 
riet Martiueau [q.v.] 

Taylor was educated under Mr. Akers 
at Hmdolvestou, Norfolk, but, on the death 
of his father, when twelve years old assisted 
his mother in business. Three years later he 
was apprenticed to a dim of manufacturers in 
Norwich, after which he passed two years os 
a clerk in London. He there began to con¬ 
tribute verses to the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ In 
1773 he returned to Norwich, and started a 
yarn factory in partnership -with hie younger 
brother Richard. 

Taylor-was active in municipal and social 
afiairs at Norwich, and was a prominent 
uirmher of the Ucingoii prusbyterian Uni¬ 
tarian cbapol, of which he acted as deacon. 
He devoted his leisure to literary pursuits, 
and his verso and hymns were held in wide 
repute. lie was a member of tho Norwich 
Anacreontic Society, and sang in more than 
one of the festivals. His slimng song' The 
Triunpet of Liberty,’ with the refrain ‘P’aU, 
tyrants, foil,’ was first published in the 
‘ Norfolk Chronicle ’ of 16 July 1791; it has 
boon ascribed in error to 'William Taylor 
(1766-1836) [q. V.] 

Taylor was author of several hymn-tunes, 
but lus musical composition was inferior to 


that of bis elder brother, Philip Taylor of 
Eustace Street presbyterian oliMel, Dahlia 
grandfather of Colonel Meadows Taylor [q v 1 
On the other hand, his hymns and -lers^ 
were evoiywhoro used in Unitarian services 
He edited ‘Hymns intended to be used at 
the Commencement of Social Worship ’(Lia. 
don, 1802, 8vo), in which ten by Hnnelf 
are included, and published a collection 
of forty-three of his own (London, 1818). 
These, with additions, were reprinted in 
* Hymns and Miscellaneous Poems,’ edited 
with a memoir reprinted from the ‘Monthly 
Repository,’ September 1826, by hi? 
Edward Taylor (London, 186^ 8vo). Many 
of these hymns are to bo found in Eobert 
Aspland’s ‘Psalms and Hymns for'U'nitnrian 
Worship’(Hackney, 1810; 2nd edit. London 
1825,12mo), lhe‘NorwiohColleotion’(1814j 
find edit. 1820), Dr. Marliuoan’s ‘ Hymns of 
Praise and Prayer,’ ‘Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home,.’ and W, Garrett Herder's 
various collections. Perhaps the best knoivn 
ore those beginning ‘ Like shadows ghdingo'er 
the plain,' ‘ At the portals of Thy house,' and 
‘ Supremo o’er all .Johovah reigns.’ 

Taylor contributed anonymously to the 
‘Cabinet’ (3 vols, Norwiob, 17D5, 8vo) 
verses in tbo style and orthof rophy of the 
seventeenth century, of which those on 
Richard Corbet [q. v.] were included in Gil- 
Christ’s edition of the bishop’s poems, and 
others on ‘ Martinmnsse Day^ were cited in 
‘Time’s Telescope’ (1814, 8vo) ns an ancient 
authority for the way in which that day a 
kept. Taylor’s ‘History of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich,’ was completed bv his son 
Edward (London, 1818,8vo). He died at hi? 
son Philip’s house at Halesowen in Shvop?lnte 
on 23 July 1826, and -was buried at Birming¬ 
ham. 

His -wife Sns-tNNAH (1765-1823), bom on 
29 Alarch 1765, was the daughter of John 
Cook of Norwich. She mnrned Taylor in 
April 1777. She was a lady of mucli force 
of chiiracter, and shared tho liberal opinions 
of her husband, and is said to havs danced 
‘round the tree of liberty at Norwich on the 
receipt of news of tbu taking of the Bastille.' 
Sir James Mackintosh corresponded with her 
on ‘subjects which interest us in common- 
friends, children, literature, life; ’ Mrs. Anna 
Letitia Rarbauld [q .v.]was her devotedftiend, 
while Sir James Edw-ard Smith (h.v.T, the 
botanist, Henry Crabb Robinson [q.y.J, Di. 
John Alderson [q-v.] and Mrs. Amelia Opie 
■q.v.], William Enfield [q. v.]. Dr. Prank 
layers [q.v.], William Taylor (1766-1836) 
|q. V.] (who was no relation), Basil Montara 
‘q.v.], the Gurneys of Eavlhom, the Sewards, 
and many others constantly visited her and 
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'T^j^erbrilliantconveraation. AMlitical 
'Srnfint was supplied by Sir Thomas Beevor, 
SAlbemarlefand Thomaa William Coke 
/SlerwaTdsEarlof Leicester) [q. v.], member 
i“vorfolk(1790-1818).Hermtimate friends 

MJled her ‘Madame Boland,’ from the resem- 
Wanceshe bore to the Prenph champion of 
liberty Mrs. Taylor herself instructed her 
IL daughters in philosophy, Latin, and poU- 
tical ecOTomy. She also contributed essays 
and verse to the budget read at periodic meet- 
ines of the Taylor and Martinoau families, for 
which many of her husband’s verses were 
composed. She died in June 1828, A monu¬ 
ment to her and her husband was erecled by 
their childi-cn in the Octagon Chapel, Nor¬ 
wich. A portrait of Mrs. John 'Taylor by 
E lieyer is in Mrs. Boas’s ‘ Threo U-enera^ 

**°S'eir seven children were: (1) John f1770- 
18681 Fsee under Tayme, Pnim'] j (3) Bi¬ 
chard ^781-1808) [q.v.]; (8) Edward (178*^ 
1863 )[q.v.]i (41 BUlip (1786-1870) h-v.]; 
(5) Susan (A. 1788),ninrriod Ur. Henry Beeve 
fa. T.li (0) Arthur (A, 1790), a printer and 
KS.A., author of ‘ The Glory of Begality ’ 
(London, 1830,8vo), and ‘Tapers in relation 
to the Antient Topography of the Eastern 
Comities’(London, 1800, 4to)j and (7) Mrs, 
Sarah Austin [q.v.], wife of John Austin 
[q.v.],the jui'iat. 

[Memoir hy his son, above meiitionod; Janet 
Bass's 'Three Qriiorations of l<higlisliwop>en, 
1-43; Turner's Livo'i of Emiiieut Unitarians, i. 
341,842; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, p. lUO; 
Memoir and Corrosijondence of Sir J. E. Smith, 
i, 170, ii. 09, 31(i; Aikin's Mom. of Mrs. Bor- 
banld, vol. i, p. Iv; Lo Breton’s Memoirs of Lucy 
Aikin, pp. 124-49; Haro’s Gurneys of Eiirlbam, 
i. 79; Hubliacds’s Mom. of William Taylor, i. 46; 
Life ofSir J. Mackintosh, i. 147,21S, 439; Cnibb 
Bobinson’s lliary, i. 14, 264, 260, ii. 376; The 
Suffolk Bartoloraeans, by Edgar Taylor; Briii- 
cipleauudPursuitsof an EnglibliProsb. Minibter, 
by P. Mendows Taylor; Thu Story of my Life, 
Colonel Moadoivs Taylor; Egorton MS. 2220 
isn book of letters from Arthur Taylor to Clnirlos 
Yoinold, others aro in Addit, MS. 22308, if, 00, 
«1, SO.] 0, J?. S. 


TAYLOE, JOHN (1767-1833), miaool- 
Isneous writer, eldest son of John Taylor 
(1724-1787) the younger, oculist, by his 
vrife Ann Trice, was born at Righgato on 
9Aup.l767, JohnTaylor (1703-177^ [q.v.], 
the Itinerant oculist, was his granumtlier. 
He acquired a slender education under 
Dr. Grawtbid in Hatton Garden and at a 
echool at Ponder’s End, Middlesex. Ho 
at first followed the family profession, and 
¥88 ajppointed jointly with his brother, 
JerwiM Taylop, ]yLB.C.S(, fipnlifl); to 


Taylor 

George III. But an absorbing devotion to the 
stogie, added to greatfacilityfoTverse-moking, 
gradually attracted him to journalism. Ho 
was for some years dramatic critic to the 
'Morning Post,' and about 1787 he suc¬ 
ceeded William Jackson (1737-1796) [q. v.) 
as its editor. Subsequently he puicnased 
the ‘ True Briton,’ andlastly became in 1818 
moprietor of the ‘ Sun,’ a violent tory paper. 
The editor, William Jerdan [q. v.l, owned a 
share in the ‘ Sun,’ but a quarrel led to two 
or three years’ litigation, and Jordan was 
bought out by Ta^or in 1817. In 1826 
Taylor sold the paper to Muido Young; who 
changed its politics. 

At the Turk’s Head coffee-house and the 
‘ Keep the Lina ’ club Taylor consorted with 
all the convivial spirits of the day. He wrote 
innumerable addresses, prologues, and epi¬ 
logues for tile slogp, and was liuniliar, accora- 
ing to Jerdan, with ‘ all the quidnuncs, play¬ 
goers, performers, artUts, and literati' in the 
moving ranks of everyday society.' Accord¬ 
ing to his own arcount he made sugge.<)tions 
to Boswell, who met him on the eve of publi¬ 
cation of his ‘ Life of Johnson.’ Words¬ 
worth sent him his poems. In his later 
years ho wrote from memory 'Bocords of my 
Life ’ (3 vols.j London, 188'2,8vo),full of re¬ 
dundant gossip and stories mostly discredit¬ 
able to the persons namod. Portions are re¬ 
printed in ‘Personal Beminiscences’ (the 
Hric-a-Jlrae series, vol. viii. New York, 1876, 
Svo). He died in Great Bussoll Street in 
May 1833. He was twice married. 

A portrait, published by Bull in 1833, is 
in the ' Becords; ’ another, engraved by 
Buuiell from a painting by Banco, is men¬ 
tioned by Evans (Oat. of Engraved Pm'- 
Iratfs, ii. 883), A third was painted by 
A. J. Oliver (f'at. '/’ftird Zoan ExMb, No. 368). 

Taylor is best known by his ‘ Monsieur 
Tonson,’ a dramatic iioem suggested by a 
punk of Thomas King (1730-1806) [q, v.] 
tho actor. An elaborated dramatic version 
by William Thomas Monorieff (1704-1867) 
[q. V.] was road or rehearsed on 8 Sopt, 1831, 
but never played, at Brury Lane (Genest, 
nist. (yf the Sfag^ Lv. 9^. Tho poem, how¬ 
ever, recited by John laweett at tho Froo- 
masons’ Tavern, drew crowds—a striking 
tribute to the actor's powers of elocution. 
It was illustrated by Bicbard Oruiksliank, 
Loudon, 1830,12mo; and was republished in 
vol. ii. of ‘ Facotim, or Jeux d’Espritj’ illus- 
tratod by Oruikshank, 1830 (an earlier edi¬ 
tion, Glasgow [18(X)1,13mo). 

Other works by Taylor aro: 1. ‘State¬ 
ment of Transactions respecting the King's 
Theatre at the Ilaymarket,’ 1791, Svo. 
3, * yoi'seg oq Yarjous Pccqsjqgs,' Hppdog, 
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1796, 8vo, including ‘ The Stage,’ addressed 
to living actors, here reprinted, 3. ‘The 
Caledonian Comet,’ London, 1810, Svo, 'with 
allusions to contemporary poets; reprinted 
in 4. ‘ Poems on Several Occasions,’ 2 vole., 
Edinburgh, 1811, ISmo. 6. ‘ Poems on Vit- 
rious Subjects,’ 2 vols., London, 1827, Svo, 
chiefly addressed to his friends and ac- 
quaintiOnce. 

[Taylor's Becords of my Life, 1832; Oeiit. Hng. 
1832, ii. 89, 90, 542-6 j Fox-Bourno’s EngUbh 
Newspapers, i. 224, 368, ii. 20-7; Notes and 
Q,uories, 2nd ser. xi. 90, xii. 328, 3id ser. i 63, 
81; Jerdnn’s Autobiogr. ii. 62~160; Addit. 
MBS. 20082 ff. 131-61 (lotters to Thomas 
Hill of the Monthly Mirror), 27899 f. 191 (an 
addrrss for the opening of Hrnry Lane Theatre), 
29233 f. 376.] G. F. S. 

TAYLOR, JOHN (1739-1838), portrait- 
painter, born in Eishopsgate Street, London, 
in 1789, ■was son of an oilioer in the eustoms. 
He studied art at the drawing academy in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and also under Francis 
Uayman [q. v.] In 1786 he was one of the 
original members of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists. Taylor was bust Lnown for his 
highly finished portraits in pencil. From 
1779 he was a casual exhibitor at the Royal 
Academv. Later in life he amassed a com- 
petenco teaching, and invested his money 
in annuities to last him to the age of 100. 
This he nearly attained, as ho died in Ciren¬ 
cester Place, Mnrylebone, on 21 Nov. 1838, 
in his ninety-ninth year. lie was a friend 
of the eccentric sculptor, Joseph Nollekeus 

E q. V.], who made a bust of him, and left 
urn a legacy in his will. 

Another JoHir Tatlob (1746 P-1806), 
landscape-painter, was born in Rath about 
1746, He painted marine landscapes with 
figures and cattle, and was also an etcher. 
He died at Bath on 8 Nov. 1800 (Eddgbavd, 
Diet of Artists). 

lOeut. Mug. 1839, i. 100; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Graves’sDict. of Artists, 1700-1880; 
Sdguior's Diet, of Painters; Smith's Nollekeus 
and his Times.] L. C. 


TAYLOR, Sib .TOIIN (1771-1843), 
lieutenant-general, bom on 29 Sept. 1771, 
wos the son of "Walter Taylor of Castle Tay¬ 
lor, CO. Galww', by his second wife, Hester, 
daughter of Richard Trench, and sister of 
"William Power Heating Trench, earl of 
Olancar^. He entered the army in No¬ 
vember 1794 as ensign in the 106th foot, 
became lieutenant m tbe 118th on 6 Dec., 
and captain in the 102nd on 9 Sept. 1796. 
Jle was brigade-major and aide-de-camp to 

S ir-general Trench during the Irish re- 
on of 1798, aq.d aide-de-camp to 


General Ilutohmson [see Hbli-Hthohis^ 
SOB, Joint, second Eabl oh Doirou&HiiOEif 
during the campaign in Holland in 1799 .J 
that of Egvpt in 1801. He had been tC! 
felled to the 26th foot on 30 Oot. 1799 1 ,^ 
was soon afterwards placed on half-pay.' Rj 
received a brevet majority on 2 Sept. "iSui 
and a lieutonant-eoloneley on 28 Feb. Igo,)' 
On 18 May 1809 he was made lieutenant! 
colonel in Iho 88th (Connaught rangers) 
and went to Cadiz in command of the amnJ 
battalion in 1810. In the following-winter 
it joined Wellington’s army witbm the lines 
of Toitbs Vedras. It was attached to tha 
light division, and after Mass6ua’s retreat it 
took part in the combat of Sabugal (3 April 
1811). A year afterwards it was sent home 
liaviiig been reduced by a large draft to the 
Ist batl alion to make up for its losses at 
Badajo.'s. On 4 June 1813 Taylor tvas mads 
brevet colonel. Ho returned to Spain soon 
afterwards, and on 9 Sept, took command of 
tlie 1st battalion, which formed part of the 
third division. lie commanded it till the 
end of the war, and received the gold medal 
with two clasps for Nivelle, Orthes and Tou¬ 
louse. At Orthes he was severely wounded. 
He was made O.B. for his services in tha 
Peninsula, and afterwards K.O.B. (17 Oct. 
1834). He was promoted major-general on 
12 Aug. 1819, and lieutenant-general on 
10 Jan. 1837. On 16 March 1837 he -was 
given the colonelcy of tho 80th foot. He 
med in London on 8 Dec. 1843. 

By his wife Albinio Frances, daughter 
of St. John .TefTreys of Blarney Castle, co. 
Cork, and widow of Lionteuant-colonel 
Freeman tie, he left two daughters. 

[Royal Mil. C.iloiidnr, iv. 33; C.innon’a So- 
cords of tho 88th Regiment; Burke’s Lauded 
Gentry.] 15. M. L. 


TAYLOR, .TOHN (1781-1864), publisher, 
was horn at East Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
on 81 July 1781. Moving to London about 
1800, he becamo a partner in the puhlisliiug 
firm, Taylor & Ilessey, of 93 Fleet Street, 
subsequently Taylor & "Walton, publisheia 
to the univorsity of London. In 1813 he 
published ‘A Discovery of the Author of 
the Letters of Junius,’ Svo, ofierwards ex¬ 
panded into ‘The Identity of Junius-with a 
distinguished living character [Sir Philip 
Francis] established,’ 1816, Svo (2nd ei 
corrected and enlarged, London, 1818, Svo), 
and ‘A Supplement to Junius Ideutifled,' 
1817, Svo. The authorship of tho -work 
was attributed by Lord Campbell (Zj'bsj «/ 
the Chaneellors) and others to Edward 
Dubois [q. V.], but Taylor declared that hs 
‘never received the slightest aseUtancefiom 
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ilnboFs or any other person either in collect- Jimbs Tatlob (1788-1803), John Taylor’s 

rj" uj arraniniig the evidence, or in the com- brother, born at East lietford in 1788, re- 
m-itioa and correction of the work.’ Taylor moved in 1801 to Bolcewell, where he re- 
Mthns the first publicly to identify Junius sided for the rest of his life. Engaging in 
^th Francis. His conclusion, which was the business of banlrer, he was led by the 
uidelv although not universally accepted, bullion report of 1810 to the systematic 
teas ^pounded in fuller detail by Messrs, study of monetary problems. He opposed 
Parkas and Merivale in 18C7 [see art. the act for Ibe resumption of cash payments 
Fbocis SirTbii^ib; c£. Brit. Mus. Addit. in 1817 on the ground that it abolished 
Tf& 277'8I, pp- 7,14, 23,71,76,173 (lottera silver as a legal tender above forty shillings, 
to George Woodfall on the Junius ques- and throughout his life agitated fora restora- 
jjjn)]. tion of n oiniotoUic ayetem. In 1S20, in a 

When Taylor & Hessey became proprietors pamphlet entitled ‘ K o Trust, No Trade,’ he 
of the ‘ London Magazine ’ in 1821, Taylor defended tho bankers from the charges made 
acted as editor until the end of 1824, en- against them during the financial crisis of 
raging Thomas Hood tho elder as sub- 1826, He diedatBa][ewellon27Aug.l86S. 
®or. Taylor & Hessey removed from He published: 1. ‘ A Beviow of the Money 
Fleet Street to Waterloo Place, where they System of England from the Conquest., 
used to entertain their oontrihutoi’s, and 1828, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Letter to ... the Duke of 
Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Heats, and Tal- Wellington on the Curreney,' 1830, 8vo. 
fourd were among Taylor's literary fiionds. S. ‘The Art of Paholleasoning avemplifiod in 
Oppoied to Sir RoWt Peel’s curreney someExtracts from thelleportofSirH,.Po 0 l ’8 
jneasures, he published several books and Speech .. . of.Tuly 7, 1849,' J850, 8voj 2nd 
nsBipUats on that subject, and his house in ed.3857,8vo. 4, ‘Armageddon j orThoughts 
Bower Street is said to have been a rallying on Popory, Protestantism, and Pnseyism,’ 
point of currency reformers. He died at 1861, 8vo. 6. ‘ Political Economy illustrated 
7 Leonard Place, Keusiug Lon, on 6 July 1804, by Sacred History,’ 1862, 8vo. 6. ‘ Whnt is 
and was buried at Gamston, near Eetford. Truth P or Hemarks on tho Power in tlio 
In addition to the works mentioned, Taylor Human Soul of discorning Truth and 

f iiUished: 1. ‘ The Eeatoration of National detecting Error,’ 1867, 8vo (Iror/M in Brit. 
'rosperity shown to he immediately prac- Mus. Library \ Banhrrs' October 

ticaWe/ London, 1821, 8vo. 2. 'An Essay 1863,xxiii, 750-4; Thnei, 29 Aug, 1863), 
on Money, its Origin and Use,’ 1830, 8vo; [Gent. Mag. IRC4, ii, 393, 632-4 j Memorials 
2 nd ed. 1833,8voj 3rd ed. London, 1844,8vo. of Thomas Hood, i. 5j Canon Aingor’s Life, 
3,' An Essay on the Standard and Measure Letters, and Writings of diaries Lamb, passim ; 
of?alue,’2nd ed. revised and corrected,! 832, Notes and Queries, 1st sor. ii. 103,258,6th ssr. ii. 
8to. 4. ‘Currency Fallacies reftitod and 438, 7 th sor. xii. 409.] W. A. S. H. 

I\iper Money vindicated,' London, 1833, TAYLOR, JOHN (1820-1893), author 
8 iO! 2nd ed, 1844,8vo. 6.‘AOateohism of and librarian, born on 12 Sept. 1829 at 
the Currency,’ Londom 1836, 8vo. 6. ‘ A 16 (now 32) Berkeley Place, Clifton, was 
Catechism of Foreign Exchanges,’ liojidon, the eldost son of John Taylor, iroiimongor, 
1835,8vo; 6 and 6 were roiiublished with by hia wife Ann Acklantt. _ After leaving 
the title ‘Catechisms of the Currency and school be assisted his father in his busiuuss, 
Eioliangea. A now edition eidargud, to but found time for much W’ivate study, 
which is prefixed The Cnseof tho Industrious During 1868-9 he contributed to the‘Bristol 
Classes brMy stated,' London, 1836, 16mo. Times * several poetical pieces, ohielly trans- 
7.‘MoPaystheTaxesP’1811,8vo. 8.‘The latioiis froin the oarly Latin poets of the 
Monetary Policy of England and America,’ church. His attainments attracted notice, 
1848,8vo. 9. ‘ The Minister Mistaken; or and he was appointed, on 26 March 1860, as 
the Question of Hopreoiation erroneously assistant librarian to the Bristol Library 
6latedbyMr.nuski8Bon,’1843,8TO, 10.‘The Society, the largest public library in the 
Emphatic New Testament, with on introduc- west of England. He was elected librarian 
toiy Essay on Greek Emphasis,’ 1862, Src., on 30 Miwch 1863. The Bristol Libraiw 
8to. 11. ‘ 'The Great Pyramid; Why was and tho Bristol Institution having united, 
it WtP' London, 1869, 8vo. 12. 'The ho in. 1871 beoamo librarian of the Bristol 
Battle of the Rtandnrds,’ London, 1804, Museum and Library, os the mint association 
Emo. 13. ‘ Light shed on Soriptiiro Truth was desipiated. Between 1876 and 1886 
by a more imuorm Translation,’London, he contributed antiquarian articles to 
l864,12mo, and articles on antiquarian suh- 'Saturday Review.’ _ Ills connection witlp 
jects in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’and the* Atbanroum,’which began in 1876, oon- 
'Hacmillan’s Magazine.’ tinned till his death. Uq 16 Oct. 1883 
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Taylor ■was elected city librarian of Bristol, 
whicli then bad four free libraries. In June 
1886 a branch for Bedland and West Olifton 
■was opened, and in January 1868 one for 
Hotwells. He died at Wordswortb Villa, 
Bedland, on 9 April 1893. Ho left a_ -widow, 
three sons, and three daughters. His eldest 
sou,Lancelot Acland Taylor,becamelibrarion 
of the Museum Reference J.jibrary, Bristol. 

Taylor combined with efflcieney in all the 
technical parts of a librarian's worlc a genuine 
seal for literary study. He wrote chiefly on 
the history and antiquities of Bristol and 
the west country. Tonis initiative wao due 
the foundation of the Bristol and Oloucestor- 
shire Archceological Society (Athenawm, 
26 July 1896, p. 138). He was author of: 
1. ‘ Tintem Abbey and its Founders,’ Bristol, 
1667; 2nd edit, enlarged, 1869. 2. 'Guide 
to ciifton and its Neighbourhood,’ 1868. 
8. ‘ A Book about Bristol. . . from original 
research,’ 1872. 4. ‘Bristol and Olifton, 

Old and New’ [1877]. 6. ‘Ecclesiastical 
History'[of Bristol], 1881, 4toj forms the 
second volume of ‘Bristol Past and Present,’ 
6. ‘ The earliest Free Libraries of England,’ 
St. Heluns, 1886. 7. (with F. F. Fox) ‘ Some 
Account of the Guild of Weavers, chiefly 
from MSS.,’ Bristol (privately printed), 1889, 
4to. 8. ‘Antiquarian Essays contributed to 
the “ Saturday Review,” with a Memoir and 
Portrait,’ Bristol (printed for the subscribers 
only), 1896, 8vo. 

[The present -wriler’s Memoir of Taylor, pre¬ 
fixed to his Antiquarian Es*'ays,] 17. G-ok 

TAYLOR, JOHN EDWARD (1791- 
1844 ), founder of the ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ 
was born at Ilniinster, tiomerset, on 11 Sept. 
1791. His father, John Taylor, had, after 
acting as classical tut or in Daventry academy, 
become aminister ofthe English nresbyterian 
church, but at Rminster adopted the tenets 
of the Society of Friends, in connect ion -with 
which he afterwards took up schoolwork at 
Bristol and !Manchester. llis wife, Mary 
Scott, was an intimate fViend and correspon¬ 
dent of Anna Soward [q. v.] She printed a 
poetical re-view of eminent female -writers, 
entitled‘The Female Advocate’ (1774), and 
intended to supplement ‘ The Feminead ’ of 
John Duncomhe [q. v.] Sho also -wrote an 
epic, ‘ The Messiah, in two hooka (1788), and 
other versa (Miss Sbwasd, Zetters, 1811, 
i. 183,186, 294, ii. 88,118, 228, 844, iii. 98, 
310). 

Their son, John Edward, was educated at 
his father’s dossical school in Manchester. 
He was apprenticed to a Manchester cotton 
manufacturer named Shuttleworth, who 
hijp intp partnership befpre the expi¬ 


ration of the term of his indentMM~~B' 
had in the meantime carried on his nrivS* 
studies, infer alia acquiring a familiaritvS 
German. His connection through hk thtta 
with the Society of Friends accounts fotti 
keen interest taken by him in the eulyedih 
cational movement, in which Josepli JA, 
caster [q. v.] was the most prominent figm.' 
and in 1810 he accepted the seeretarMipot 
the Lancasterian school in Manchester. H. 
was also one of the founders of the jpnb 
Literary and Philosophical Society, in rivokv 
with the senior Monehesler society of that 
name. Soon afterwards ha began to take 
some part in polities, which from 1812 
when the Luddite disturbances spread to 
Lancashire, had assumed a most acutely con. 
troversiol character in Manchester and Ifa 
neighbourhood. Besides writing intheLoa. 
don papers, he was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘ Manchester Garette,’ a liberal paper 
owned and edited by William Cowdr^ till 
his death in 1816. Taylor’s articles^ ora 
said to have nearly quadrupled its circa, 
lation. 


In 1818-19 party feeling rose to its height 
in Manohesler. At a meeting of tbs com. 
missioners of police for Salford held in July 
1818 for the purpose of appointing assesW, 
John Greenwood, a conservative nianufac. 
turer, took exception to Taylor’s appoint, 
ment on the ground that h'e was ‘ one of 
those reformers who go about the country 
making speeches,’ and added an insinuation 
that Taylor was ‘ the author of a handbQl 
that caused the Manchester Exchange to be 
set on fire ’ in 1812 (the charge was first 
made in a printed song, entitled' The Ru¬ 
mours of Manchester Election,’ in regard to 
an anonymous handbill superscribed ‘ Now 
or Never ’). Taylor’s name was accordingly 
passed over, and, Greenwood refusing to ex¬ 
plain his words, Taylor addressed him a let¬ 
ter denouncing him ns ‘ a liar, a slanderer, 
and a scoundrel; ’ and, having a^ain received 
no reply, published the letter m Cowdroy’a 
‘ Gazette.’ In coirnequence he was indicted 
for libel, and the trial took place attheLau- 
eashire assizes on 29 March 1819, before 
Baron Wood. James Sdarlett (ofteiwaida 
■first Baron Ahinger) [q. v.]) led for the pro¬ 
secution, and Taylor conducted his own de¬ 
fence. He resolved on a lino which no counsel 
could have been induced to take, and called 
witnesses to prove the truth of the alleged 
libel. According to the existing view of the 
courts, the truth of libel could not be pleaded 
in justification, although it might be uij^ 
in mitigation of the oftence when the de¬ 
fendant came up for judgment. Scarlett 
oiFered jyo objection, ppobablybeowsehe hpd 
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^Pfited svnipatliy -with the defendant in 
ftrirof the jury, John Eylands of 
Wfliriiiffton. The result, after a surammg- 
an from the bench wholly unfavourable to 
tfie defendant, was that the jury were looked 
nn for eleven hours and five minutes, and 
tSat between ten and eleven at night they 
delivered to the judge, in bed at his lodgings, 
a verdict of not guilty (see A Full and 
Jimrate Feport of the Trial, publislied ot 
tlsMancheiter Gazette office in 1819, with 
a preface by Taylor, who describes his trial 
as^^in his belief the very first instance of a 
f.;n.;T<ii.l prosecution for libel ‘ in which a 
defendant has been allowed to call evidence 
in justification, and to prove the truth of the 
alleged libellous matter.’ Of. A. PuBiraiCE, 
Fistorical SIcetehea and Fersojial Feeollee^ 
imu of Manchester, chap, ix., ‘ Mr. John 
Edward Taylor's Trial’). 

On the occasion of the ‘Peterloo Mas¬ 
sacre’ on 16 Aug. 1819 Taylor, who liad 
left the spot shortly before the diax)araal of 
the mob, was one of those who signed the 
'Declaration and Protest’ which asserted 
the peaceable character of the interrupted 
meeting, and utterly disapproved of the un¬ 
necessary violence tised in dispersing it. Be¬ 
fore the close of the year he published what 
may be regarded ns the chief monument of 
his literary powers and political principles, 
under the title ‘ Notes and Explanations, 
Critical and Explanatory, on the Papers 
relative to the Internal State of the Country, 
recently presented to Parliament,’ to which 
he appended a well-argued ‘ Beply to Mr. 
Francis Philips’s ’ pamphlet in defence of the 
Manchester magistrates and yeomanry for 
their share in the catastrophe of Peterloo. 
This book, which professed to bo ‘by a 
Member of the Manchester Committee for 
relieving the Sufferers of the 16th of August 
1819,’ is a masterly exposure of a miserable 
chapter in the liistory of our national politw, 
andean unanswerable plea for trust in the 

H ie. It concludes with a prescient ajipeal 
e middle classes to profit by their recent 
discovery ' that they mmt interfere with do¬ 
mestic politics, because domestic politics will 
interfere with them.’ 

Taylor’s successful intervention in poli¬ 
tical affairs suggested to him the abandon¬ 
ment of commercial pursuits. For a time 
he thought of the bar. Soon, however, 
some of his mlitical friends proposed to him 
that he should undertake the editorship of 
a weekly journal which they designed to 
estaUish in Manchester in support of their 
opinions. Taylor having accepted their invi¬ 
tation, a sum of l,000f. was subscribed, 
chiefiy in loans of 100/.; and this formed 
TQli. XIX. 
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the first capital in the establishment of the 
* Manchester Guardian,’ of which the first 
number appeared on 6 May 1821. It is a 
modest four-page sheet, pirice 7d .; contain¬ 
ing with other matter an elaborate table of 
statistics as to the condition of charitable 
education in Manchester and the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The ‘Manchester Guardian,’ of which 
Taylor remained editor for the rest of his 
life, and of the copyright of which he s^ieodily 
became the sole proprietor, at once asserted 
ilsolf as the leading Manchester paper, and 
gradually rose into the front rank of the 
national press. Taylor was ably assisted in 
his labours by Jeremiah Garnett [q. v.], who 
was associated with him from the first days 
of the paper, and who succeeded him as 
editor alter his death. In 1836 it became a 
bi-weekly paper, sold at the price of 4d. The 
political support of the ‘ Guardian ’ was con¬ 
sistently given to tho views of the whig 
party, though in later years its sympathies 
with advanced liberalism were perhaps less 
evident. On labour questions, as they then 
presented themselves, (he ‘Guardian’ seems 
, certainly to have come to bo more or less 
identified with the interests of the employers. 
In the fearless sincerity, however, of com¬ 
ments on mat ters of public ooncern, uo change 
was perceptible; nor was he afraid of coming 
into occasional collision with old political 
friends where the rights of the community 
seemed to him to be at issue (of. I’uBXXioii, 
pp. 368 sqq.) 

Taylor’s energies were far from absorbed 
by his newspaper work. He took a promi¬ 
nent part in tlie local business of Manchester, 
where the established impoitiince of his 
journal had gradually made his position one 
of widespread inlluonce; and he actively 
promoted parliamentary legislation in the 
interests of tho town, repeatedly attending 
deputations to London. For several years 
he was deputy chairmauof the improvement 
committee of the commissioners of police, 
and in this capacity did much to improve 
the condition of the Manchester streets. He 
died at his residence, Beech Hill, Cheetham, 
on G Jan. 1844. He was twice married: in 
1824 to his first cousin, Sophia Bussell 
Scott; in 1830 to Harriet Acland, youngest 
daughter of Edward Boyce of Tiverton. 
His second son, John Edward Taylor, suc¬ 
ceeded to the proprietorship of the ‘ Man¬ 
chester Guardian.’ 

[A Brief Memoir of Mr. .Tohn Edward Taylor, 
1814, roprintod from the Ohristian Boformer; 
biographical notice, by Jeremiah Garnett, in the 
Manchester Guardian, 10 .Tan. 1844; Prentice’s 
Histoiioal Sketrhos and Personal Becollootions 
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of HVUnncbeetoT, Sod edit.. 1861; Axon’s Aimala of 
Man^ester, 1886 j of. Holyoake'S Sixty Yoars 
of an Agitator’s Life, 1892, i. 129'-31.] 

A. W. W. 

TAYLOR, JOHN ELLOR (1837-1896), 
popular science ■writer, eldest son of Willi^ 
Taylor (d. 1864), foreman in a Lancashire 
cotton-mctory, and his 'wife Maria (born 
EUor), was born at Levenshulme, near 
Manchester, on 21 Sept. 1837. He recei'red 
no education except some desultory instruo" 
tion at a school held in the Wesleyan chapel, 
■which he supplemented by private study. 
About 1860 he obtained a situation os store- 
boy at the locomotive works of the London 
anil North-Western railway at Longsight. 
Two years later he was bound apprentice 
as a fitter and turner at the same works. 
Encouraged by the locomotive superin¬ 
tendent, Mr. Bamsbottom, he applied him¬ 
self ospecially to Latin, Greek, and the 
natural sciences, and whan seventeen began 
to attend the evening classes at the Man¬ 
chester Mechanics’ Institution. A year later 
he became lay preacher for the Wesleyans, 
hut on account of his scientiiio opinions he 
had to abandon his notion of becoming a mini¬ 
ster. After a brief stay in the engineer 
draughtsman’s office at the Orewa works, he 
obtamed in 18C3 a position as sub-editor on 
the ‘Norwich Mercury ’ under Kiohai'd No- 
vorra Bacon. Subsequently he became editor 
of the ‘Norwich People’s Journal,' an ofl- 
shoot of the ‘Merouiy,’ and under him 
the ‘Journal’ speedily became a success, 
His leisure was devoted to sciontiflo study, 
and from 1868 onwards he lyas a popidar 
lecturer on science. In conjunction ■with 
Jo^ Gunn he osUblished the Norwich Geo¬ 
logical Society in 1861, and founded the 
Smence Gossip Club (Nor'wioh) in 1870. 
He was elected a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1869, and a fellow oftheLinnean 
Society in June 1873. In 1872 he was 
appointed hy the corporation of Ipswich 
curator of the museum in that town. The 
duties of this post included the delivery of 
lectures. He uso lectured in many parts 
of the country, ahd went on a lecturing tour 
in Australis during 1886. Through lailing 
health he was compelled to resign his post 
in 1898. He died in Ipswich on 28 Sept. 
1895. He married on 31 Jan. 1860 Sarah 
Harriet, youngest daughter of William Bel- 
lardy, Wdmaster of the hoys’ model school, 
Norwich. 

Taylor was author of nvimerous worlcs on 
scientific subjects of a popular character. 
The most important were: 1. ‘Qeolopoal 
Essays, and Sketch of the Geolo^of Man- 
ehester,’ 8vo, London, j.864. % ‘ iftalf-honw 


at the Seaside,’ 8vo, London, 1872: othw 
editions in 1878 and 1800. 3. ‘Hatf-hoag 
in the Green Lanes,’ 8vo, Londoni ISij. 
7th edit. 1890. 4. ‘ Mountain and Moor/foi 
the series entitled ‘NaturalllistorylbUnbW 
12mo, London, 1879. 6. ‘The Aquaili®. 
its Inhabitants,’ 8vo, London, 1876 1 sJ 
edit. 1881. 6. ‘ Our Island Continent! a 
Naturalist’s Holiday in Australia,’ 12mo 
London, 1886. ' 

He was also editor of’Hard'wioke’sScieius 
Gossip,’ to which he contributed lareelr 
from 1872 to 1898, and ■wrote some twelw 
papers, mostly on geological subjetata, tliu 
appeared in various scientific jovimals be. 
tween 1865 and 1883 j while he frequently 
furnished articles to the ‘ AustralasisD' and 
other periodicals, 

[Proc. Linn. Sac. 1 1872-3, p, xlviii; Seuace 
Gossip, new ser. ii. 210, with pertmib; inlbraii. 
tion kindly supplied by his brother WilUiimaad 
his d.iughter Maud Titylor; East Augliun Daily 
'Times, 30 Sept. 1896 j Brit. Mus, Ciil.;Ait, 
Soc. Cat.] B.B.W. 

TAYLOB,, JOHN SYDNEY (1795-1841), 
j onrnaliat, was born in D ublin in 1796. Be waa 
descended through bis father, John M'Eia. 
ley, who assumed the name of Taylor, from 
Captain David M'Binley, who led theadvance 
of King William’s troops at the Boyne,while 
his mother ■was a descoudont of Patrick Ban- 
Bold, titular earl of Lucan [q. v,] Taylor 
was educated at Samuel Wliite’s academy 
in Dublin, the school of Richard Sbetidnn 
and Thomas Moore, and at Trinity CoUen, 
Dublin, where he entered in 1809, Heon- 
tained a scholnrshij) in 1812, graduated in 
1814, and was a prominent member of thn 
college hi8toricni;(dobaUug) society. In 1824 
Taylor was called to the English barbytba 
society of tho Middle Temple) and settudin 
London, whuro, in conjunction ■with Xbomaa 
OroftonCroker [q. v.], he had, while a studfent, 
edited o weelcly paper called ‘ The Talisman’ 
(1820). Shortly after his onll h8_ beebme 
connected with the ‘ Momiiig Ohroniols,’ and 
later with the ‘Morning HMold,’of which 
he was for a time the editor. Under bln 
inanagemopt the jotirnal became oonroicnous 
as the organ of Clarkson and tbe^ humani¬ 
tarian party. ‘His cilbrts as a joilrnnto 
mainly tended to prepare tho omoliDration 
which hds since been happily effected in 
OUT criminal jurisprudence’ 

Illustrious Irtshn&n, vi. 361). Besigning his 
editorial post to attend to his profession, he 
quickly took an important position at to 
bar, obtaining considerable repute by his 
successful conduct of the weU-lmoTO 
common peerage case in 1828, ■whffl he 
established the clhim of Michael 
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RnbMt Dillon to the dormatit treorage. IIo Onrdpn after it had been fitted up us an 
ko woved the madness of Edward Oxford occasional theatre. After Henslowe’s dual h 
^owasoharged with shootingr at thenueeii. in Januaiy 1616-16 the players qiiarroUed 
fiivlorwas a olose college intimate of Charles with Meade and appealed to Edward Alleyn 
Wolfe Fq. T.], the author of the lines on the for pecuniay assistance (Alleyn Papers, 
) tb 01 Sir John Moore, and in a letter ad* Shakespeare Boo. 1843, pp. 86-7, with a fao- 
to the ‘ Morning Ohrouiole,’ 27 Oct. simile of Taylor’s signature 
1834 first established Wolfe’s claim to the At a later date Taylor rejoined the king’s 
•uthoTship of the poem. players. Collier conjectures 1 hat he attached 

' Taylor died on 10 Dec. 1841, A public himself to them after the death of llichard 
Butomption provided a monument above his Burbage [q. v.] on 13 March 1618-19, and 
nave at Kensal Green and the publication that he succeeded Burbage in most of his 
of sdeetions from his writings. Taylor mar- elinracters. On 21 .Tune 163.5 Taylor’s name 
lied in 1827, Miss Hull, niece of James Perry appears in the royal patent os a member of 
fa.T'] proprietor of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ IhC company, and it is oluar from other evi- 
^ fi'ekdes bis fugitive contributions to the denes that by that time ho was already one 
daily and periodical press, Taylor published of the principal performers. About 1687 ha 
1 .‘Anti-Draco, or Keasons for abolishing petitioned for the next waiter’s place vacant 
tisPimishment of Death in Cases of Forgery,' in the custom house, Loudon (Cal, State 
1830. 2. ‘A Comparative View of the Papers, Dom. 1037-8, p. 90). On 11 Nov. 
punbhmontsannexed to Crime inlhc United 1039 lie was appointed ‘yeoman or keeper ’ 
States and in England,’ 1881. of the king’s ' vesturps or apparel ’ under Sir 

rgaleotions from the AVritinga of J. Sydney Henry Ilarhcrt (1696-1073) [q.v.], master of 
Tavlor, with a brief Sketch of his Life, London, the revels (OtruiTlirGHAM, Aecounla of Mevels 
1843: Taylor’s Hist, of the tTnivorsity of Dublin, A# Court, p. 1). 

5 p.fi 01 - 17 iBemalnaoftheBoy.iSAmm‘lO’Snlli- Taylor’s name is found in the list of 
TOO, ii. 292-326 j Dublin Uuiv. Mug. February tweuty-elx ‘principal actors in all tdiese 
1842.] 0. L. F. plays ’ profixed to iTie folio ‘ Shakespeare ’ of 

TAYIiOB, JOSEPH (1686 P-l 663 P), 10:^3. I'he characters he assumed, with 
actor, may with some likelihood bo Idontifled two doubtful exccjitions, are unimown. 
with Joseph Taylor wlio was Imptiscd on James Wright, in his *lIlstorianistrionioa’ 
GFeb. 1686-6 at St. Androw's iu the AVard- (1699), asserls that ha performed the port of 
lobe,nearBlttokfriai's Theatre. Iiil007Tay- Ilnmlet ‘ inoompariibly well.’ Burbage was, 
lor was residing at ‘ Mr. Langley’s new rents, however, tbo original Hamlet, end, though 
Bear the playhouse,’ probably the Globe, for Taylor may have succeeded Iiim and may 
in the next year Ida name appears os owner even have served os his ‘ double’ or unde^ 
of a share And a half of the receipts at study, the assertion of John Downes in 
Blackfriars Theatre (valued at 360i), which ‘BosoiuR Anglioanus’ (1708) that ho was 
was then occupied oy the king’s players, mstructed in the part by Shakespeare hira- 
Un 30 Match 1010 he was nominated ono of self is of little value. Wright also statesthat 
the players of the Duke of York (afterwards Taylor took the part of logo in ‘ Othello.’ 
Clitrles I) (Shaieef^eara Society’s Papers, iv. Toylor did not appear originally in any of 
47), but by 29 Aug. 1611 ho ilad bocomo BenJonson’s plays included in the folio of 
one of the players of Prinee Henry under 1616. According to Wright, however, he 
Ph^ Hendowe [q.w] (Oobtipu, IfsniotV* subsequently obtained much reputatioii for 
vf mward Alleyn., 1841, p. 98). He re- hie Mosca m ‘ Volpone,' for his Truewit in 
ittiiiiled but a short time with this company, ‘Epicrone,’ and for Ids Eooe in the ‘ Alohe- 
whioh dissolved on the prince’s death in mist.’ lie acted many parts in Beaumont 
1612, dud by 1618, probably after o short and Pletoher’s plays, iucladiug Eollo in the 
comiection with the company of the pala- ‘ Bloody Bl’othciy Mirdbet m the ‘ AVild 
tine of the lUiiue, he hod rejoined the actors Goose OhaBe,' and Arbnees in ‘ Eing and No 
»t the Globe and Blaokfriiirs. By January King.’ He took the ohdraoter of Paris in 
1618-14 he was incorporated in the company Massinger’s 'Itoman Actor,’ and of Mathias 
of file Lady Elizabeth (OuNifiiTCHiAM, jEr- in his ‘ Picture.’ 

tmetsfram the Aoeounta of Peoels at Court, The outbreak; of the oivil war Was disas- 
Stoksspeare Soo. 1842, p, xliv). In 1615 trous to the players. The ordinance sup- 
Taylor was at the head of the players of prossing theatrical performances was passed 
Pnaoe OhOrles, who were part^ recruited, on 2 Sept. 1642, and was rigorously enforced 
in oil prohaMlity, from those of the Lady by 1647. Taylor was one of the ten actors 
Elizaheth. He performed also with other _ who endeavoured to sustain themselves by 
ictois for Heuslowe and Jacob Meade at Paris j publishing the first folio impression of Beau- 
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jnont and Fletclier's plays in that year, and 
he, -with the others, subscribed the dedica¬ 
tion. In 1662 Taylor and John Lowin 
published Metober’s ‘Wild Goose Chose,’ 
■wbicb they failed to obtain flvo years before 
for insertion in the foho. The date of Tay¬ 
lor’s death is uncertain, llicbard Iflecbnoe 
in one of bis ‘ Characters,’ 'vrritten in 1664, 
speaks of him as then dead, -which fixes his 
decease het-ween 1662 and 1664. Lysons 
mentions a tradition that he was buried at 
Sichmond, but no record of his interment 
has been discovered (Environs of London, i. 
466). 

On 2 May 1610, at St. Saviour’s, South¬ 
wark, Taylor married Elizabeth Ingle, the 
daughter of a widow. By her he had three 
sons—Dixsye, Joseph, andKobert—and three 
daughters—^Elsabeth, Jone, and Anne—oil 
of whom were baptised at St. Saviour’s be¬ 
tween 1612 and 1628. 

Some commendatory versos by Taylor are 
prefixed to the first edition of Massinger’s 
‘Boman Actor,’published in 1629. Tho as¬ 
sertion that he was tho painter and the first 
owner of the Chandos portrait of Shake- 

E eare (now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
mdon) is supported by no evidence. It 
is possible that the statement is due to a 
confusion of the actor with a contemporary 
portrait-painter, .Tohn Taylor, nephow of 
John Taylor (1680-1653) [q. v.], the water 
poet, who may possibly be tbo painter of 
the portrait. 

[Collier's Memoirs of the Principal Actors in 
the Plays of Shahespears (tUialcospeare Soc.),pp. 
249-61; Bosivell and Malone's Vniiornni edition 
of Shakespeare, 1821, iii. 217-10, 612-13; Col¬ 
lier’s History of Bramutio Poetry and tlio Stage, 
1879; Watner’s Cat. of MSS. at Bul-wich Col¬ 
lege ; Genealogist, now ser. vi. 23S.] E. I. C. 

TAYLOR, MEADOWS, whoso full name 
was PmLTP Mhadows Tatloh (1 808-1876), 
Indian officer and novelist, was bom in Liver¬ 
pool on 25 Sept, 1808. Ilis father, Philip 
Moodowe Taylor, was a murchant in Liver¬ 
pool, and his grandfather, Philip Taylor, wns 
grandson of John Taylor of Norwich (1694— 
1761) [q,.vj; his mothov wastho daughter of 
Bertram Ml tford of Mitford Castle, Northum- 
horlond. Afewyoarsafterhishirthhlsfather’s 
affitirs become involved, and, after a short and 
uncomfortable experieuoe as clerk in a mer¬ 
cantile firm, Meadows, at the age of fifteen, 
was sent out to India to enter the house of 
Mr. Baxter, a Bombay merchant, with the 
promise of being made a partner when he 
should como of age. On arriving he found 
that the condition of Baxter’s affairs had 
been much misrepresented, and embraced 
with satisfaction the olTep of p. commission 


in the nizom’s service, procured foTwi! 
November 1824) by Mr. Newnh(im,®y 
secretary to the Bombay govenmiBut sib 
lative of his mother's. After a short petS 
of militoi'y service he obtained civilem 
ployment, and, to qualify himself fcr tlj 
efficient performance of his duties, tsiuk 
himself surveying, engineering, IndianL 
English law, botany, and geology, 
long, however, ho wos obliged to revert to 
the army, and was promoted adjutont in tb 
nizam’s service in 1830. Much to his wgiet 
his military duties prevented him ftoin bih 
ticipating Colonel (Sir William Heniy) 
Sleeman [o. v.] in the detection and si& 
pression or Thuggism, which he had bgm 
to investigate. IIo turned his inquiries to 
account, however, in his first novel,'The 
OonfessiouB of a Thug’ (London, 1839 
8 vole, 12mo} 1868 and 1873), whlcli 
published on his return to England on foN 
lough, and proved a great success. He. 
turning to India, after marriage in 1840,he 
acted as a ‘ Times ’ coriesponuent in Indie 
from 1840 to 1853. Moantimo at Hydeta- 
had, in 1841, the great chance of ks life 
come to him. He was commissioned hythe 
resident to piioify the state of Shorapore, wheie 
tho regent, the widow of the late xqa, skewed 
a disposition to set tho British goveremret 
at defiance. Though almost without tn»K 
by a mixture of tact and daring Tayk 
procured tbe abdication of the ranee and tb 
instalment of her infant son, he kin^ 
being charged with the administratioa ef 
the principality during the minority. In 
attempt to remove him was frustrated by 
the inte^osition of John Stuut Milt 
Under his judicious rule, Shorapoie stxm 
became a model state, and so continued until 
tho accession of the raja, a youth of wealc 
dissipated character, in 1863, Taylor was 
then transferred to one of the five Benr 
districts recently ceded by tbo nizam— 
the smallesl, but tbe most difilcult to ad¬ 
minister. The revenue was in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition, a survey was needed,roads 
had to he made, and the district was visited 
by famine. Taylor coped snooeesfuUywitk 
these difficulties, and all was going on well 
when, upon the outbreak of the mutiny, 
ho was despatched to the district of Bool- 
dana in North Berar. ‘ Two millions of 
people,’ -wrote the resident at Hydetakad, 
‘ must bo kept quiot hy moral strength, for 
no physical force is at my disposal.’ "Witb 
out any troops Taylor kept perfect ordn in 
the country, and when at length the British 
forces reappeared, he was able to supply 
General Whitlock’s Madras division -snth 
the means of transport which epnWeditto 
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MBtura theKirwee treasure, suTjaequontly 
rtaobiect of so muoli litigotion, and_ out of 
IShict Tavlor himself never received a 
nitee III th® 8"“® (1868) he was 

eommissioner of His old district 
which his former pupil, the 


gppointc^ ' 

of Shorapore, - i * 1 , 

nia had forfeited by rebellion against the 
pj! ,/;,], government. The narrative of the 
raia’str^io death, in strange fiilfllmeiit of 
awediotion, malies one of the most stirring 
ctopters in Taylor’s autobiography. In 
I860 his health failed^ and he returned to 
England amid the liveliest demonetrations of 
tegiet from aU quarters of India. After an 
interval of enforced rest from a temporary 
ioi pfii-mBTit of brain power, he resumed the 
nem and wrote five more novels, ‘Tara, a 
Mahratta Tale’ (London, 1803 and 1874), 
‘Ealph Darnell’ (1806 and 1879),'Seeta' 
(1873 and 1880), ‘ Tippoo Siillaun, a Tale 
of the Mysore "VVar’ (1840 and 1880), and 
‘A Noble Queen,’ published in the 'Indian 
Mail' and posthumously in book form 
(London, 1878 and 1880), all descriptive of 
eventful periods in Indian history. He 
also, besides the autobiography published 
after his death, wrote the letleipress for 
illnstrated descriptions of the temples of 
Beejapore, Mysore, and Dliarwar (1866), 
and for 'The People of India’ (1808), ns 
well os ‘ A Student's Manual of the History 
of India’ (London, 1870, 1871, and 1896), 
and delivered many addro<!8i>8 and lect urea on 
Indian topics. lie was made a companion 
of the Star of India in 1809. In 1876 his 
sight failed, and by ad vice of physioians he 
determined to epend the winter in India, 
■where he was further debilitated by an 
attack of jungle fever. He died at Mentone, 
on hie way home, on 13 May 1876. 

The only important authority for Moadowe 
!faybr’s life is his autobiography, ono of tho 
most tran^arently truthful docunionls over 
penned. It was publishod in two volumes 
under the title' The Story of my Life,’ edited 
by his daughter. Miss A. M, Taylor, and 
with a preface by his old friend and Idnaman 
Henry Eoevo [^v.] (London, 1877, 8voi 
1878 and 1889). With perfect simplicity and 
sincerity, and only hecauso ho could not 
help it, the author has drawn in his own 
person a portrait of the chivalrous olllcor, 
the laborious and philanthropic magistrate, 
and the man of versatile accomplishment, 
able on an emergency to turn his hand to any¬ 
thing. Had he been in the employment of the 
(mwu or the company, whether as soldier or 
cmlian, he must nave left a namo aocond to 
few; but his situation in the employment of 
a native prince, even though at the same 
line re^ousible to the British resident, 


impaired his chances of promotion, and 
cramped his opportimities of distinction, 
lie was, howover, able to demonstrate in 
this narrow sphere the losson ho ohiolly 
wished to enforce, ‘that ability, happiness, 
and success in the great work of ruling India 
depend very much upon the estimate tbrmed 
of the native character, and on respect and 
regard shown to the natives in the several 
raniis of society.’ As a man of letters, Taylor 
occupies a unique position among Anglo- 
Indian writers. Many excellent pictures 
of Indian life have been given in Betion, 
but no one else has essayed to delineate the 
most critical epochs of Indian history in a 
series of romances: ‘Tara’ treats of the esta¬ 
blishment of the Mahratta power, 1667; 
‘ Balph Darnell ’ of the conquests of Olive ; 
‘Tippoo Sultaun’ of the conquest of Mysore; 
anu ‘ Seeta ’ of the mutiny. They are one 
and all brilliant books, rich in striking 
character and picturesque incident, and dis¬ 
playing the most intimate acquaintance 
with native life and habits of thought. 
‘ Confessions of a Thug,’ the most outertain- 
ing of Taylor’s fictions, owes everything to 
his observation, being literal fact in the 
garb of imaginative narrative. 

[Maado'ws Taylor’s Story of my life, 1877.] 

R. (J. 

TAYLOE, MICHAEL ANGELO (1767- 
1834), politician, son mid heir of Sir Bohert 
Taylor [q. v.], was horn in 1767. He m atri- 
ciuated from Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, 
as gentleman-commoner on 31 Oct. 1774, 
and graduated D.A. from that body in 1778, 
but pvoooedod M.A. from St. John's College 
in 1781. When only twelve years old he 
was admitted to the Inner Templo (19 Jiiii. 
1769), but changed to Lincoln’s Inn on 
SO Nov. 1770. Ho was called to tho bar at 
tho latter inn on 12 Noy. 1774, 

At tho goneval cloction of 1781 Taylor 
embarked on politice, and contested as a 
lory the boroughs of Proston in Lancashire 
and Poole in Dorset. He was at tho 
bottom of tho poll at the former place, 
whore ho relied upon the support, and had a 
majority, of the ‘in-hui'gessos’ of tho bo¬ 
rough. His opponents contended that the 
right of voting was not limited to that 
section, but comprisod all the inhahitante, 
and on a petition it was so settled (Doesoir, 
Pi'estm Pari, Pepreientatian, 2nd edit. p. 46). 
He became recorder of Foolo in 1784, and 
was member of pavliamont for that borough 
from 1784 to 1790. He contested Poole 
again in 1790, but was not returned, and 
came in for HoytesbuTy at a by-election on 
22 Deo. 1700 . Tho rolurn for Poole was 
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amended bv order of tbe House of Commons 
on 26 Feb. 1791, and Taylor was soatod for it, 
■whereupon he resigned his place for Ileytoa- 
bury. lie sat for Aldborougu in Suftolk from 
1790 to March. 1800, when he resigned to 
stand for the city of Hurharn. There he had 
acquired considerable interest through his 
marriage to Frances Anno Vane, (laughter 
of the Hev. Sir Horry Vane, first baronet, 
by Ms wife Frances, daughter of John Tem- 
estjM.P. He sat forHurham from 17 March 
800to 1802, but was defeated atthegeneral 
election in the latter year, when he polled 
408 'votes to 517 which had been given for 
his tory opponent. He was out of the house 
until 1800, but subsequently sat in succes¬ 
sion for Rye (1806-7), Ilcliester (1807-12), 
Poole (1812-18), Durham oity (1818-31), 
and Sudbury (from 1832 to death). Al¬ 
though he had not sal. in the house without 
a break, he was called at the time of his 
death the father of the house. He was be¬ 
lieved to be the senior barrister at Lincoln’s 
Tnn. 

At his first election, in 1784, Taylor was 
a tory and a supporter of Pitt ‘ on all gfreat 
national points,’ though opposed to his 
schemes ot parliamentary reform (jPftrl. JIM. 
xxiv. 987). Next year (9 Feb. 178.1), on 
the motion that the high bailiff should 
make his return inthoV'cstrauislcvelection, 
he separated himself from his leader, though 
with protests that ‘ he perhap.s might never 
vote against him again,’ and wlthtlio doolara- 
tion that he was ‘young—but a chickon in 
the profession ’ of the law. For this ex¬ 
pression ho was satirised hy fciheridan and 
caricatured hy Giih'ay, and the name stuck 
to him for lifo (ili. xxv, 42-8). From that 
date he gradually withdrew from supporting 
the view's of l^itt, and adopted those of the 
whig party. Dy 1792 he was in favour of 
parliamentary reform (i6. xxix. 1338), and 
in 1797 he voted for the dismissal of the 
tory ministers (ib. xxxiii. 606). He adhered 
to Fox after the establishment of the French 
republic, and remained a whig for the rest 
of his life. For many years he was num¬ 
bered among the personal friends of the 
prince regent, and -was one of his counsel 
for the duchy of Cornwall. But they be¬ 
came estranged in 1811, 

Taylor was one of Iho eoramiltco of manor 
gers for tbe impeachment of Warvou Hast¬ 
ings, when he assisted Sheridan 'to hold 
the bag and read the minutes,’ and he sat 
on many important committees of the House 
of Commons. From 1810 to 1830 ho per¬ 
sistently brought hotbre the house lli,o delays 
which attended the proceedings in chancery, 
and for three consecutive years (1814,1816, 
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and 1816) he drew attention to the defertiT 
paviug and lighting of the streets of Loalm 
His name is still remembered hy tbe m 
sure known as ' Michael Ancreh) Tavt.-' 
Act,’ i.e. ‘The Metropolitan Pavinc Art’ 
1817, 67 Geo. III. cxxix (Local and Pet! 
sonal),’ under which proceedings for the 
moval of nuisances and other inconveniencfs 
from the streels are still taken. It h 
m PTtfnio in Ohitty's ‘ Statutes’(voiriiii 
1895, title ‘Metropolis,’ pp. 3-40), Heniv 
Luttrollfq. v.],in his ‘Letters to Julia’fStS 
edit. 1822, pp. 88-90), describes ‘ a foj ie 
London—lime November,’ and appeahte 
‘ChomUtry, attractive^ aid,’to helpusmtL 
the assistance of ‘the bill of Michael Angelo' 
[T’ajlorJ, who had introduced a billon ‘bb 
lighting.’ 

Taylor was a small man, nndGilltaTia 
his caricatures alwoys laid stress on'bi« 
diminutive size. In the ‘ Great Factotnm 
amusing himself’ (1797) he is represanled!? 
a monkey j in ‘ i’ia’s Meat, or the Swino 
Hogged out of the Farmyard’(1798), be is j 
tiny porker; and in' Stealing off—a Prudent 
Socossinn ’ (Noviimbor 1798) he becomes i 
little pugflog. In one caricature, tliat of 
‘The new Speaker (i.e. the law-diick)be¬ 
tween tho Hawks and Buzzards,’ reference 
is made to I he I’act, that had the vdiigs come 
into olUco in 1788 ho would have been tbs 
epcokor. 

In February 1831 liis attacbment to tbe 
whigs was appropriately rewarded by bis 
elevation to the rank of a prhy councillor, 
lie died at Ms house in 'Whilufiall Gardens 
(long a favourite rendezvous of tbe whig 
party) on 16 July 18.S4, and was buried on 
23 J Illy in the family vault at St. Martiu's-in- 
tho-Fields. 

A halWpiigth portrait of him was painted 
by James Lonsdale, and au engraving of it 
was published by S.W. Reynolds on 7 Match 
1822. A whnlc-Icngth portrait of bis wife 
(■when Frances Vano) ns ‘Miranda’ -was 
paintod by .Tolin TToppnor. The oiigmal 
belongs to Ihe Marquis of Londonderry, by 
whom it ■was oxhibiled in the ‘ Fair Women 
Collection ’ in tho (Irafton Gallery in 1894, 
It lias recently boon engraved, 

[Fustor’s AlumniOxon. (1716-1886); Fowler’s 
Corpus Christ! Coll. p. 442; Wilson’s Honaeof 
Commou.s, 1808, p. 308; Pink and Beavan’sPed. 
Bep. of Lancashire, p. 167; Gent. Mag. 1834, 
ii. 4S0-1; OiBciul Return of M.P.a, ii. 177-84Si 
Moore’s Diary, iv. 261, 236-00; Wright and 
Bvans's Account of Gillruy's Caricaturoe, pp. 
67-231; D’ArbJny’s Diary, iv. 189-40; Wright 
mid Grogo’s Gillruy, pp. 166-810; information 
from Lincolu’e Inn through J. Douglas Walker, 
esq., Q.O.] W. P. tt 
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TAinjOBi MICHAEL WAISTELL 
’ 1824 - 1892 ), antiquary and physician, son of 
^riohnel Taylor, an Edinburgh mcrohaiit, was 
torn at Portobello in Midlothian on 29 Jan. 
18^4 IIo was sducatod at Portsmouth and 
Ba'triettktea at Etohurgb University in 
1840 graduatmgM.D.inl843, Inthefollow- 
inirTearbaoljtaineda dip)omafrom the Edin- 
burfih College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
While at Edinburgh University he made a 
special study of botany, and was appointed 
aSistant to Professor John Hutton Balfour 
fa. r.] He was also one of tho founders and 
earlvpresidents of the HunterianModicnlSo¬ 
ciety.^ In 1844he studied surgery at Paris for 
nine months, and afterwards visited various 
foniign cities collecting botanical specimens, 
la 1845 he settled in Penrith in Cumber¬ 
land, and soon after succeeded to the prac¬ 
tice of Dr. John Taylor. In 1868 ho achieved 
distinction hyaaoortniuiiigthnt scarlet fever 
miiTht caused by contaminaliou of tho 
niilk supply—a discovery which has boon 
acknowledged by medical mon to be of great 
service in preventing infection. In 1868 he 
had a large share in founding the border 
counties branch of the British Medical 
Association, and was the second to hold 
the office of president, lie was the author 
of many treatises on medical subjects, and 
in 1881 wrote an important article on the 
fungoid nature of diputhorin. 

TSiylor was no less known as an antiqnory 
than as a physician. lie was elected a follow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Loudon on 
27 May1886, and was a follow of the Soottish 
Society of Antiquaries, a member of the Epi¬ 
demiological Society, and a member of wo 
council of the Eoyal Arclueological Insti¬ 
tute. lie joined the Oumberlnnd and West¬ 
morland Antiquarian and Archmological 
Society soou after its formation in 1866. 
HemEtde several important local discoveries, 
particularly of the vestiges of Cellio occu¬ 
pation on tlllswaler, the starfish onlriiB of 
MoorDivock, the prehistoric remninn at Clif¬ 
ton, and the Croglin moulds for casting 
apear-heads in bronze. At the time of hit- 
death he had completed a very elaborate 
work on the ‘ Old Manorial llalls of Ouin- 
herland and Westmorland’ (Loudon, 1892, 
8to), lie retired from medical practice in 
1884, and, dying in London on 24Hov. 1802, 
woe buried at Penrith in the Christ Church 
burial-ground. He inarrio,d in 1868 Mary, 
s doubter of J. 11. Eayrior of Liverpool, 
and 1 ^ three sons and three daughters. 

[Memoir prefixed to Old Manoriiil Halle, 1893 
{with portnut); Times, 2 Deo. 1892; Oarlisle 
Journal, 29 Nov. 1802; List of Edinburgh Modi- 
ol Graduates, p. 136.] E. 1. 0. , 


TAYLOR, PETER or PATRICK 
(1766-1788), decorative artist ond paiutep 
of one of the few authentic portraits of 
Hobart Burns [q. v.], was horn in 1766. A 
house and decorative painter, he occasionally 
executed portraits of his Mends; but he had 
no groat altill. At the time of Burns’s visit 
to Edinbiggh in 1786 Taylor lived in West 
Hegister Street, where the poet frequently 
breakfasted with him, and gave him several 
sittings for a portrait, the earliest which 
exists. Gilbert Bm-ns, tho poet’s brother, 
remarked, \yhen in 1812, with .Tames Hogg 
and others, he visited Taylor’s widow to see 
the portrait, ‘ It ia particularly like Robert 
in the form and air; with regard to venial 
faults I care not.’ The suggestion that if, 
ropreseiited the poet’s brother Gilbert seems 
without fonu4ation. The portruit, which is 
at present lent by Mr. W. A. 'Taylor to the 
Soottish National Portrait Gallery, was en¬ 
graved in line by J. Tlorsburgh in 1880. 

Taylor was also inturested in indiislrinl 
pursuits, and introduced tho manufacture of 
painted waxcloth, 'the figuring of linon 
Rooreloth for carpeting,' into Scotland, in 
consideration of which the hoard of manu¬ 
factures voted him a premium of 100 /. 
(18 Fob. 1788) ‘ towards the expense in¬ 
curred by him in erecting t)ie necessary 
building, mackinory,andBpparatus forcarry- 
ingon the work.’ 

Falling into delicate health, he went to 
France, and died at Maiseillos on 20 Dec. 
1788. Toylor wos married, and loft a 
widow and on infant daughter. 

[Edinburgh Literary Journal, 21 Nov. and 
6 Dec. 1829 ; Cut. of tlie HcoUish National I’oiv 
troit Callory; hooks of tho Bu.iril of Manufac¬ 
tures; CoinpbulTs Journey from Eilinbnrgh, 
4802.] J. L. 0. 

TAYL 9 R, PETER ALFRED (1819- 
1801), radical politician, born in Lopdop qn 
30 J uly 1819,was the eldest sonpfPetor Alfred 
Taylor, merchant, by his wife and first cousin, 
Oathei'ine, daughter of George Oortanld of 
Braintree, Essex. He entered, and ultijps tely 
became partner in, tho firm of Samuel Oor- 
tauld & Co., silk moroers, to wluoh his grand¬ 
father on his maternal side gave his name, 
and to which his father belonged. Tho 
anti-comlaw agitation, in which nis father 
took a leading port, enlisted his sympathies, 
and under its auspices he entered public life; 
but he first became known as a Mend of 
Mssszini, whom he first met in 1845, and 0 ^ 
the Young Italy party. He took a leading 
part in the agitation against Sir James Ro¬ 
bert George Graham [q. v.] in 1844 for pei'- 
mitting Mazzini’s letters to he opened in 
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passing tluougli the London post oilicp, and 
m 1847 he hecome chairman of the newly 
formed committee of the Society of Ji^iends 
of Italy. His first attempts to enter par¬ 
liament were unsuccessful—at Newcastle- 
ou-Tyne in 1868 and Leicester in 1860. But 
in 1802 he was returned for Leicester, and 
he coutinued to represent that constituency 
till his retirement m 1884. 

In home politics Taylor was an advanced 
radical, and in his persialeiiL opposition to 
government extravagance and social inequali¬ 
ties of the pettier hind he may he regarded 
as the chiet custodian for his time of the poli¬ 
tical principles of the hlancheater school. In 
every hlnglish movement for the promotion 
of freedom he took a keen interest, and 
g eneraUy occimied an official position. Com¬ 
ing of an old unilarian family, and being 
liim.-clf connected with South Placo chapel, 
he was a warm advocate of the cause of 
political nonconformity, unsectarian and na- 
1 ional education, and complete freedom of the 
press. He was also one of the pioneers of in¬ 
ternational arbitration. 'Whon tho American 
civil wot broke out he promoted the move¬ 
ment in Hnglaud in favour of the north, 
acted ns treasurer of tho London Emancipa¬ 
tion Society, and wos tho_ first member of 
parliament to associate himself with the 
federal party. He was also treasurer to the 
Jamaica commitlee, and joined John Bright, 
Frederic Harrison, and Goldwin Smith in 
their movement against Edward John Eyre, 
the governor of that colony. In order to 
advance tho various movements with which 
he was connected, he assooiated himself 
from time to time with several journalistic 
veulurcB. His most interesting enterprise 
of this kind was his purchase of the ‘ Ex¬ 
aminer ’ in 1873. He remained proprietor till 
1878. Ilis editor was William Mmtojq.v.] 

After he retired from parliament Taylor 
cbntinued to take an interest in puhllc allairs, 
particirlorly in the promotion of social clttl» 
and educational institutes for working men. 
On the division of the liberal party which 
followed the introduction of Mr, Gladstone's 
home-rule bill in1886, he joined the unionists 
in opposing that measure. Uo died at 18 Eaton 
Place, Brighton, on 20 Dec. 1801, and was 
buried in that town. 

Ho married dementia (d. 11 April 1008), 
daughter of JohnDoughty of Brockdish, Nor¬ 
folk, on 27 Sept. 1842, but had no family. 

Ho compiled and edited ' Some Account 
of the Taylor Family,’ London, 1876, and 
also edited a volume of Mazziiii’s work, 
London, 1873. Several of his speeches de¬ 
livered in the House of Commons were 
published: 1. ‘ Payment of Members,’ Lon¬ 


don, 1870. 3. ’Game Laws,’London,lift 

3. ‘ Opening of Museums on Suudavs.’T™ 
don, 1874. 4. ‘The Oat,’ Londoli, 1^' 
6. ‘ Vaooination,’ London, 1879 and IfiSl 
6. ‘ Personal Eights,’ Loudon, 1884. 7. ‘ Eea. 
lities: a contribution to the Pen ond Pencil 
Society,’ Eamsgate, 1871. 

[Some Account of the Tnylor Family, p. goj. 
Times, 21 Dec. 1891; Ewing nitohie’s Briti,ll 
Senators; Hinton's Hoglish Badical teaden- 
Fox-Bourne’s English Newspapers, ii. 291.] ' 

J. E. M. 

TAYLOE,PHILIP(1780-187O),oiTilen. 
gineer, was fourth son of John Taylor (1760- 
1826) [q. v.l, hymn-writ er of N orwiok. Ho was 
brother of Jlichard TWlor [q. v.] and Edward 
Taylor [q.v.J and of Sarali, wife of John 
Austin (1790-1869) [q. v.] Born in 1786, he 
was educated at Dr. Houghton’s school in 
Norwich, and was sent t o study surgery under 
Dr. Harness atTavistock; hut,havingahoRDr 
of wltuBebiug or causing pain, he returned to 
Norwich, where he joined a Mr. Chambersin 
business ns a druggist. There he inventd 
wooden pillboxes, making the first specunens 
by a small lathe turned by a pet spit-dog. In 
1813 ho married Rnrnh, daughtor of Eohert 
Fitch, surgeon, of Ipswich. In 1816 he re¬ 
moved to the neighbourhood of London, to fe 
n partner in tho ehemionl works of his brother 
.John at Stratford. Ho resided in the adjoin¬ 
ing parish of Bromley, and his visitors in¬ 
cluded Macadam, Nasmyth, Eicordo, Manda¬ 
lay, Stephenson, Faraday, Charles Macintoah 
(of waterproof fame), Brunei, Wollaston, 
Kennie, and Whoatslono, as well as eminent 
foreiraers like Humboldt,Gay-Lussac, Aiago, 
and Joau-Bapliste Say. He invented a me¬ 
thod of lighting public and private bnildinga 
by oil-gas, in connection with which he at a 
later date took out a patent on 16 June 1821 
for an apparatus for producing gas from 
various suDstanccs (No. 4976). C'ovontGa^ 
den Thoatro, Mile End Eoad, the Imperial 
Librarv at St. Petersburg, and Bristol were 
lighted by his process; but oil-gas had soon 
to yield to tho clioimer coal-gas, though it 
continued in use at New York till 1828. On 
26 May 1816 and 16 Jan. 1818 ho obtain^ 
potents for applying high-pressure steam in 
evaporating processes (Nos. 4032,4197). In 
1822 he wont to Paris in the hope of intro¬ 
ducing oil-gas, but found that coal-gas Lad 
forestalled it. On3Julyl824hetookouta]M- 
tent for a horizontal steam engine (No.4983). 
He assiaced Brunei in 1821 in his financiu 
difficulties, and was a director of the Thames 
Tunnel Company. In 1826 he became con¬ 
nected with the British Iron Company and 
took out a patent for molting iron (No. 6244), 
Inrolved in its ruin, he went in 1828 to Pont) 
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fflunded engineering worlts, and patented tie 
hot-bla^t process in the manufacture of iron, 
whicIiNeUson ondMaoIutosh simultaneously 
mtented in London; but the validity of the 
Parhpttteutwas disputed, and was not esta¬ 
blished till 1832, just before its expiration. 
In 1831 he submitted to Louis-Philippo a 
scheme for supplying Paris with water by a 
tunnel from the Mamo to a bill at Ivry, just 
as he had previously proposed for London a 
nine-mile tunnel to Hampstond Hill; but 
nothing came of it. In 1834 ho erected ma¬ 
chinery for a flour-mill at Marseilles, and be¬ 
came a portner in the businoss, which, how¬ 
ever, under protectionist pressure, was soon 
deprived of tho privilege of grinding in 
bond. Taylor thereupon, with liis sous Pliilip 
Jleadows and Tlohort, founded engineering 
works at Marseilles, and in 1846 he boimht 
nshipbiiildingyard at La Soy no, near Toulon, 
wliicTi became a largo and flourisliiug con¬ 
cern. Erom 1817 to 1862 ho resided at Han 
Kerd’Arena, near Genoa, _ whore tho Sar- 
dimnn government had invited him to esta¬ 
blish works; hut tho political troubles in¬ 
duced him to return to Marseilles. The loss 
of four of bis eight obildron having afl'oeted 
Ms health, ho disposed of his business in 
1836 to the Oompagnie dos Forges et Ohan- 
tieia de la Mdditerranfio. ‘ Papa Taylor,’ as 
he was called, was very popular with his 
workmeu. lie died at St. Movguovite, near 
Marseilles, on 1 July 1870. lie prided him¬ 
self on having taken part in the first steam- 
heat trip at son, on having seen the start of 
the first steam-engine, and on having wit¬ 
nessed at Somerset IIouso Wheatstone's first 
electric telem'aph experiments. Ho contri¬ 
ved in 1810 to tho ‘Quarterly Journal of 
Science,’ and in 1822 to the ' Philosophical 
Magazine.’ He was a member of the French 
mion of Honour and the Sardinian order of 
Maurice and Lazarus. 

His brother, Joitir TAynon (1779-1803), 
mining engineer, was horn at Norwich on 
22 Aug. 1779. In 1798 ho became managor 
of 1101601 Friendship mine at Tavistock, 
la 1812 he set up as a chemioal manufne- 
tnier at Stratford in Essex, and in 1819 
was founder of tho consolidated minoa at 
Gwennap. He was also mineral agent to tho 
Duke of Devonshire and to tho cominissiouers 
of Greenwich Hospital. In 1807 he was 
elected a fellow of the Geological Society, 
end acted as treasurer from 1816 to 1844. 
In 1826 he was elected a Vlow of the Boyal 
SodeW, and was one of the founders of the 
British Association on 26 June 1882, holding 
the office of treasurer till September 1801. 
He WHS one of the founders of University 
College, London, to which he acted ae treor 


surer for many years. Taylor died in Lon¬ 
don on 6 April 1803. He was the author of 
|Statement8 concerning the Profits of Mining 
in England’ (London, 1825, 8vo), oditecl 
‘ Hecords of Mining ’ in 1820, and contri¬ 
buted numerous articles to various srientliio 
journals (Proc. of lioyal Soa. vol. xiii. p. v; 
BoAsn and CousTNEy, Bibl. Comul.) 

[Information from the family; Philip M. 
Taylor’s Memoir of tho Taylor Family, priv.itely 
printed, 1886; Mrs. Boss’s Threo Qcnorations 
of Englishwomen; Marseilles newspapers, July 
1870; Philosophical M.igiizino, January 1800, 
p. 357.J J. G. A. 

TAYLOR, POLIOABl’US (dJ. 1780), 
rear-admiral, was on 21 June 1789 promoted 
to he second lieutenant of tho Augusta with 
Sir Olmloncr Ogle [g. v.] Ho seems to have 
gone out with Ogle to tho West Indies, and 
in Juno 1741 was moved by Vernon to the 
Boyne, his own fingship. On 2 May 1743 
ho W'os promoled in be captain oflhe Fowey 
frigate on the .Jamaica slalion, and con¬ 
tinued in her till 1747, when ho was moved 
by lloar-ndmiral (afterwards Sir Cluirlos) 
Knowles [q. v.] to tlie Elizabolli of 6J guns, 
and, after the abortive attomiit on St. logo 
do Ouba, to tho Cornwall, Knowles’s own 
flagship. As flag-capl aiu, Taylor took port in 
(ho engagement off Havana on 1 Oct. 1748. 
When Knowles returned to England he put 
Taylorin command of the Ripon, and lefthim 
as Bonior otiicer on the station. In the follow¬ 
ing antumn ho was recalled, and arrived at 
Sj^tlicad early in Joimary 1740-60. In tho 
spring of 1766 he was appointed to the 
Marlborough, but on 7 Juno to the Oulloden, 
with orders to go out with Sir Edward 
(afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.] and join her 
at G ibraltar. Ho seems to nave brought her 
to England in the course of 1767 and to have 
lind no more sorvioe, though by a confusion 
with WittewrnngoTaylorrq.v.l—aggravated 
by his cninioctiou with Knowlos, the Corn¬ 
wall, and Hawke—^lio is said to hove oom- 
maudud tho UamilUos in 1768. In 1702 ho 
was Buperammatod with the rank of roaiv 
admiral ‘ in tlie fleet,’ or, as it was then 
called, ‘ yellowed,’ and passed the rest of his 
life in retirement in Durham, where he died 
in 1780. 

[Cbarnoclc’s Btogr, Nav. v. 281 ; official 
letters, &c„ in tho Public Booord Office.] 

J. K. L. 

TAYLOR, REYNELL GEORGE (1822- 
1886), general of the Indian army, was the 
youngest son of Thomna William Taylor of 
Ogwell, Devonshire, who served with tho 
lOlh hussars at Waterloo. Taylor was born 
at Brighton on 26 Jan. 1822. From Sand* 
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hurst, where his father was lieulenant- 
overnor, he was gazetted comet in the 
ndion cavalry on 26 Feb. 1840. lie first 
saw service with the 11th light cavalry in 
the Gwalior campaign of 1843, and at the 
close of the war was ajipointed to the body¬ 
guard. In the first Sildi war he was eovorely 
wounded in the cavalry charge at Moodhee, 
18 Dec. 1846, and on his recovery was 
transferred from the army to the deslc as 
assistant to the agent at Ajrair. Thence, in 
1847, he was sent to Lahore, and became 
one of that famous body of men who worked 
under Henry Lawrence, and suhsequcntly 
John Ijttwrence, in the I’nnjab. The same 
year, and when only twenty-five years of 
age, he was left, at a critical period, holdm- 
i-wultt (ruler) of Peshawiir, in charge of 
ten thousand iSikh troops and the whole 
district. His fiiunnoss and the justice of his 
decisions in criminal cases earned him the 
love of the people, insured perfect discipline, 
and gained the praise of his superiors. AVhon 
it was dooidedr to occupy the province of 
Bunnoo, Taylor organised the column pro¬ 
ceeding from Peshawur, and led four thou¬ 
sand men in safety through the KohatPass 
(November and December 1847), The out¬ 
break of tbe second Sikh war found Taylor 
in charge of Bunnoo. On hearing of llie 
murders of Patrick Alexander Vans Agnow 
[q. V.] and \V. A. Anderson at Mooltan on 

20 April 1848, he at once dospatched all his 
most trustworthy troops to the assistance of 
Sir Ilerbert Benjamin Edwardes [q, v.], and 
remained alono at his post. In July he was 
ordered to proceed to Moollaii, then being 
besieged, and thence he set out as a volnu- 
toer to rescue the English captives atPesIio- 
wur. Iliseffortsbeingfrustratedbytruachery, 
he endeavoured to hdp Herbert, who was be- 
siegedat Attook. Withthisend in view,he 
gathered an irregular force of 1,021 foot, 660 
horse, and three crazy guns, and laid siege to 
the fort of Luldree, the key to the Derajat, on 
11 Dec. 1848. Though fur removed from all 
possibility of support, and unn idod by a single 
lellow-countryman, he reduced the fort on 
11 Jan. 1849. For his services he was pro¬ 
moted captain on 16 Dec. 1861, and major 
the next day. 

In 1866, after a prolonged visit to Eng¬ 
land, he was appointed commandant of the 
guide corps. Daring the mutiny he was in 
charge of the ICaugra district, and in 1869 he 
was appointed oommission^r of the Derajat. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel on 

21 Deo, 1869, and in 1860 he took part, as 
chief political ofiicer, in the Waziri expedi¬ 
tion. Before retiring from the Derajat, in 
order to become commissioner of Peshawiur 
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in the spring of 1862 , he induced thaOuiefc 
Missionary Society to establish a statioain 
tho district at considerable cost to himself 
In 1863 he served throughout the UmheyM 
war, wns gaxDltod colonel on 3 April 
and O.E. the following month; butitwas^ 
nnt il June 1866 that, he was granted the or4tr 
of tho Star of India. After a short visit to 
England in 1806 he returned for the last time 
to 1 ndia, to become commissioner of the Tim- 
ballah division, and in 1870 of the TJmntsnr 
division, IIo retired in 1877 as nm)or-TCiie- 
ral, becoming lioulcnnuf-gonoral tliat yew 
andpfcncralonloDcc, 1880. lie died atSeiyl 
ton Abbot on28 Feb. 1886. Hisbnweryin 
the Hold had won him tho til lo of' the Baj^ 
of tho Pujyab;’ the natives called him 
always their foriahia (good angel), and hij 
charity had madp him apoor man, On 11 Doc, 
1864 lie married Ann, daughter of Arlhnr 
Iloldsworlh of IVitldicombo, Doyonshire. 
She survived him with a numerous family, 
[Gambior-Parry's Boynell Taylor.] E. &.-P. 

TAYLOH, BICIIAIID (1781-185S), 
rintor and naturiilist, born atNoryyicli on 
8 May 1781, was second son of John Taylor 
(1760-J826) [q. V.], byrnn-wrltcr. Hewss 
educated in a day school in that to\m by 
tho liev. John l)niighton, He was soon 
appruulicod, on the recommendation of Sit 
James Edward Smith [q.v.], to a printer 
named Davis, of Chancery Lane, London. 
Ills leisure was employed in tbe study of tbe 
classics and of medifcval Latin nnd Italian 
poets, and he became proficient in French, 
Flemish, Anglo-Saxon, and kindred Tentomo 
dialects. 

On tbe expiration of his apprenticeship he 
for a short timo carried on a printing business 
in partnership with a Mr.'WilksinChnncpiy 
Lane; but on 18 May 1803 be established 
himself in partnership with his father in 
Blockhorse Court, Fleet Stroet, subsequently 
removing to Shoe Lane, and finally to Bed 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, where the firm ulti¬ 
mately developed into Taylor & Frapeis. His 
younger brotller Art hur was his partner from 
1814 to 1823, nnd his nephew, John Ediyatd 
Taylorj joined him fjram 183?' 1851, 

Dr, "William Francis, subsequently head of 
the firm, becoming hie partner in tbfl foUoir- 
ing year. Tho firm giiinod a reputation for 
careful printing, and Taylor nnd liis pnytners 

f reduced many important works in natnnil 
istory, os yycll qs many beautiful editieus 
of the classics. 

Science ohiofly interested Tqylpr. In 
be became a fallow of the DinnBS'fi Sooto, 
and in 1810 witn elected q secretary, ns 
was also a fellow of the Speiety of An* 
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fifluariea and of the Astronomical and 
pGlologioal societies, and was an original 
Lmher of the British Association. 

® 1822 he joined Alexander Tillooh [q. v.] 

ss editor of the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ 
which subsequentlydeveloped into the ‘Lon¬ 
don Edinburgh, and Dublin PhUosophionl 
i\rp p.,;np. ’ He established the ‘ Annals of 
Natural History' in 1888, with which the 
iMagazine of Natural History’ was inoor- 
poreted in 1841, and the two were carried on 
^he ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural His¬ 
tory.’ He also edited and issued five volumes 
heWeeu 1887 and 1862 of ‘ yeientiflo Memoirs 
jdeoted from the Transactions of foreign 
Academies of Scienceas well as an edition of 
Warton’s 'History of English Poetry,’ 1840. 
For thirty-fiv’e years he reprosented the ward 
of Farringdon Without on the common coun¬ 
cil of the city of London. He took an active 
part in all matters of education, and assisted 
m founding the city of liondou school and 
the corporation library, while he promoted 
the estAlishmont of the London Uhiversity 
(afterwords University Gollego) and of tho 
nniyarsity of London 

Inl862 his heolth gave way, and ho retired 
to Biohmond, where he died on 1 Doc. 1868. 

In addition to the works already immod, 
be edited Priestley’s ‘ Leoturos on History,’ 
1828, Horne Tooko’s 'Ejrea wrtpAcura, 1S2i) 
cud 1840, and contributed to _ Boucher's 
‘ Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
1832. 


A portooit from an engraving by R. Ilioks, 
lithographed by J. II. Maguire (Ipswich 
seiies), is in the potssossion of the Liunuan 
Society. 

[Froo, Linn. Soe. 1860-0 p. xxxvii, 1888-00 
p. 46; infonnation kindly suiipbod by Dr. W. 
Ftanras, F.L.S.; Brit. Mum. Oat.] B. B. W. 

lEAYLOB, MOHARD COWLINH 
(1789-1861), antiquary, third son of Haiuuel 
jaylon farmer, was born at Hinton, Sullblk, 
pr at Bonham in Norfolk, on 18 Jan. 1780. 
He was educated at Ilalesworth, and articled 
to Mr. Webb, land surveyor at Stow-on-the- 
Wold, (Jloucestorshire, in July 1806. He 
received further instruction from William 
Smith (1769-1839) [q. v.], tho ‘Eathor of 
Sritish geology,’ and linnlly hocame a land 
surveyor at Norwich in 1813, removing to 
louden in Optober 1826. In the early part of 
his career he was engagod on the orunanoe 
survey of England. Suhsequently he was 
occupied in reporting on mining properties. 
Including that of the British Iron Company 
in South Wales, hie plaster model of -wicli 
received the Isjs modal of the Society of Arts. 
Jn J|uyl830 he went to'the Un^ed States of 


America, and, after surveying theBlossburg 
coal region in Pennsylvania, spent three 
years in tho exploration of the coal and iron 
veins of tho Dauphin and Susquehanna Coal 
Oompauy In Dauphin, county in the same 
state. ^lo published an elaborate report 
with maps. lie also mudo surveys of mining 
lands in Opba and the British provincos. 

_ His Imowledgo of theoretical geology led 
him to refer tho old red saiidslone that 
underlies the Pounsylvania coalfields to its 
true plqce, qorrespouding with its location in 
the scries of European roclcs. He was elected 
a fuHow pf the Geological Society of Lon¬ 
don. He died at Philadclplua on 26 Oct. 
1861, having married in 1820 Emily, daugh¬ 
ter of Qeorgo Errington of Otreat Yqrmouth, 
by whom he had (our daughters. 

Ho dcvnled much time to aroheeology, and 

E uhlishod ‘Index Mouasllcus, or the Ab- 
cya and other Monasteries . . . forn(erly 
establibhed in the Diocese of Norwich and. 
the Ancient Kingdom of East Anglia,’ 1821. 
His other principal works were: i, ‘ On tho 
Geology of East Norfolk,’ 1827. 2. ‘Statis¬ 
tics, llistory, and DoHcription of Fossil 
Fuel,’ 2nd edit. 1811. S. 'Slatietics of 
Coal,’Philadolphin, 1848 ; 2nd edit, revised, 
1864. 4._ ‘ Tho Coalfields of Great Britain, 
w’ilh Notices of Coalfields in other parts of 
the World,’ 1861. ile compiled the index 
to tho now edition of Dugdalo’s ‘Monasticon’ 
(1860), which cost him two years of hard 
work. Ho also contribiitod fourteen papers 
to the arclilvcs of (he United Friars oi Nor¬ 
wich, and many articlus to thp 'Magazine of 
Natural History.’ 

[Gont. Mag. 1862, i. 201-6, 218; Allibone’s 
Diet.of EuglibliLitiuiitui'o; Aptftclou's Atnpricim 
Biography, 188*0 ; Moiiioir ly Isiiio L«i in Pro- 
coeilinas of Aendomy of Natur,il Hciviives of 
Philndcilphia, 1860-1, v. 200-6.] G. 0. B. 

TAYLOR, ROBISRT (1710-1702), phy¬ 
sician, son of .Tolin Taylor of Newark, twice 
mayor of that town, was horn thore in 
April 1710. IIo was educated at tlip Newark 
grammar school on Dr. Magnus's foundation 
and under Dr. Warburtou; ho was entered 
at Rl. John's Collogo, Cambridge, but mi- 
grali’d to Ikinity College on 27 Oct, 1727. 
He pi'oceodod WjB. in 1732 and M.D on 
7 July 1787. -Returning to Newark in 1732, 
ho won tho eeteenl of his follow-townsmen by 
his polished manners, professional assiduity, 
and gieneral erudition. While practising at 
Newark he was oallod in to attend Richard 
Boyle, thivd earl of Burlington [q, v.l, whp 
was on a visit to Bplvoh Castle, and who was 
there taken dangorously ill. Taylor oared thp 
patient by (it is said) ,1 he hold ndministratjlpp 
of opium. Thereupon Lqrd and Ivgay Bup* 
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lington prevailed upon Hm to remove to 
Loudon, where their efforts soon established 
him in extensive practice, and obtained for 
him the patronage of Sir Edward Htilao 
fl682-17o9) [g. V.], who was withdrawing 
from public life. Taylor was admitted a 
candidate of the College of Physicians on 
4 April 1748, and was olected a fellow on 
20 March 1749. He was Gulstonian lecturer 
in 1760, censor in 1761, and Harveian orator 
in 1766, His oration, which was published 
in 1766, summarised the opinion of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians with respect to inocula¬ 
tion, end was especially valued in foreign 
countries. It ranks among the most polished 
in style and the most elaborate in matter of 
any of the Harveian orations that are in pnnt. 

Taylor was admitted a fallow of the Iloyol 
Society on 7 Deo. 1762. Ho held the appoint¬ 
ment of physician to the king. A flue man¬ 
sion at Winthorpe, near Newark, which ha 
was erecting, was unduislied at the time of 
his death. He died on 16 May 1762, and 
was buried in South Audley Street ehapol, 
whence his remains were removed in 1778 
to "Winthorpe. lie was twice married: 
first to Anne, youngest daughter of John 
Heron*(she died in 1767, and was buried at 
Newarlc) j secondly, on 0 Nov. 1769, to Bliza- 
bot h Mainwaring of Lincoln, a lady who had 
a fortune of 10,0001 Ilis only surviving 
child, Elizabeth, became the wito of Henry 
Ciiaplin of Dlonlmey Hall, Lincolnshire. 
He and his second wife ore commemorated 
by 0 monument inWinthorpe church. There 
is a portrait of Taylor at Blanknoy in the 
possession of his descendant, the Eight Hon. 
Henry Chaplin, M.P. 

Taylor wos the author of: 1. ‘Epislola 
Oritica ad O.'V.D. Edoardum Wilraot, Baro- 
uettum; in <][Ua quatuor Qmnstionihus ad 
"Variolas Insitivas spectanlihus orbi medico 
denno propositis ab Antonio do Haen in 
Univ. Viudobonensi Profesaore primario, 
dirccto responsum est.' 2, * Sex Historim Me¬ 
dic® sivo Morborum aliquot funestorum et 
rariorum Commentarius.’ Theso, with his 
Harveian oration of 1766, were published 
together under the title of ‘Miscellanea 
Medica,’ 4to, London, 1761. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys.; "Brit. Mils. Library 
Cat.; Beoords of Trinity College, Cambridge,] 

W. "W. W. 

TAYLOR, Sir ROBERT (^1714-1788), 
architect, was bom in 1714. His father was 
a London stonemason, who made a consider¬ 
able fortune, and wasted it by living beyond 
his means at a villa in Essex. lie appren¬ 
ticed bis son to Sir Henry Obeere Tq. v,] 
the sculptor, and sent him to study at Rome, 
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Returning to England on receiving the 
of his father’s death, Taylor found hinudf 
penniless; but he had good friends in tW 
Godfroy family of Woodford, Essex, who 
enabled him to make a start as a sculptor 
The monuments to Cornwall and Guest at 
Westminster Abbey (1743-9) and theflmne 
of Britannia in the centre of the prinapal 
facade of the old Bonk of England are his 
work. >So is the sculpture in the padiment 
of the Mansion Houso, of wliioh Lord Bun 
lington bitterly observed that ‘ any sculptor 
could do well enough for such a bnildmgaa 
that.’ His practice was to hew out his figuiea 
roughly from the block, and leave thorsatto 
worlcmen, with tho exception of a few finish¬ 
ing touches. Tlie Munsion House was com¬ 
pleted in 1763, and about that time Taylor 
gave up sculpture for architecture. His&t 
architectural design was a house, formatly 
No. 112Bishopsgate Street Within, for Jolm, 
Gore of Edmonton. Ho then built a houso at 
Parhrook, Hampshire, for Peter Tiwlor; a 
houso in Piccadilly for tho Duke of Qrsftoui 
Gopsall Hall, Atberstono, Hertfordshire, for 
Lord Howe; Ohilliam Castle, Kent, with a 
mausoleum, for James Colebrook, 1776; a 
houaeat DansonHill, near Woolwich, Kent, 
for Sir Jolm Boyd, and Stone Buildings, Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, 1766, Ho became arelutect to 
the Bank of England, and was occupied m 
1776-81, and again in 1783, in making 
additions to the bank, which included tho 
wings on either side of Goorgo Sampson’s 
original facade (1783), the four per cent 
rccmccd annuity office, the traiiuor office, 
and the quadrangle containing tho bai^ 
parlour. The whole of the fa^odo, extending 
from Prince’s Street to Bartholomsw Lane, 
was removed by Sir John Soane [q. v.],who 
succeeded ’rayloi'lnl789; hut tho quadrangle 
remaine almost unaltered, showing a vciy 
tasteful UBo of tho Corinthian order, Taylor 
built Ely Houso, Dover Street, for Edmund 
ICeone [q. v."], bishop of Ely, about 1776, and 
did some work at Ely Cathedral. lie built in 
1776-7 tho six dorks’ and enrolment offices, 
Chancery Lano; 1776, Long Ditton church, 
Surrey; 1778-86, Gorhambury, near St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire, for Lord Grimston. 
Heveningham Hall, Suffolh, Normaston 
Hall, Rutland, Harleyford, Bttckingham- 
shire, and Copford Hall, Essex, are among 
the country seats which ho erected. Clumber, 
near Worksop, Nottinghamshire, built by 
Taylor for the Duke of Newcastle, was dfr 
strayed by fire and rebuilt in 1879. About 
1780 he built tho bridge at Maidenhead, 
Borkshire, at the cost of 19,0001 Taylor was 
one of the Iffirco principal architects attached 
to the board of works. He was surveyor to 
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the admirals, and laid out the propert y of the 
FoandlingHospital, of which he was a go- 
lenuffTHe succeeded James Athenian^ 
Stuart as surveyor to Greenwich Hospital, 
and was surveyor and agent to thePulteney 
and many other large estates. According fo 
Ihomas Juardwick (Memoir of Sir William 
Chamhert, 1826, p. 13). Taylor and James 
Paine the elder ‘ nearly divided the practice 
of the profession between them, for they had 
few competitors till Mr. Hobert Adam en¬ 
tered the lists.' Taylor was sheriff of Lon¬ 
don in 1782-3, when he was kuiahtod. 

He died at his residence, 34 Spring Gar¬ 
dens, London, on 27 Sept. 1788, and woe 
huried on 9 Oct. in a vault near the north¬ 
east corner of the church of St. Martin's-in- 
the-Fields. He loft an only eon, Michael 
Angelo Taylor [q. v.] The hulk of his 
fortune of 180,0001. was left for a founda¬ 
tion at Oxford for teaching the modern 
Furopean languages. Owing to certain con¬ 
tingencies the bequest did not take effect till 
1833. The lecture-rooms and library which 
compose theTaylorian buildings were built in 
1841-6, in com'bination with the tmiversity 
raUeries, from the design of Oharles Hobert 
CoeketeU [q. v.] 

Thirty-two plates _ of Taylor’s designs, 
drawn and engraved in aquatint by Thomas 
ITalton, were published in 1790-2. He is 
commemorated by a tablet in Poet's Oomer, 
Westminster Abbey. An anonymous half- 
length portrait of Taylor belongs to the In¬ 
stitute of British Architects (Cat, ThirA 
JaaaJSi'hib. No. 880). An anonymous stipple 
portrait of Taylor, printed in colours, is in 
the Crowle Pennant in the print-room at the 
British Museum, vol. xii. No. 93. 

[Gent. Mug. 1788, ii. 842, 980,1070; Builder, 
1846, iv. 606; critirlsm by J. JSlmes in the Oivil 
Engineer, 1817, x. 340; Diet, of Architooluro; 
Blomdeld's Hist, of Henaissance Architecture 
in England, ii. 260.] C. D. 

TAYLOR, ROBERT (1781-1844), deis- 
tical writer, sixth son of John and Elisabolh 
TOTlor, was horn at Walnut Tree House, 
Emonton, Middlesex, on 18 Aug. 1784. 
His father, a prosperous ironmonger in Fen- 
churoh Street, Loudon, died when ho was 

Jis uncle, Edward Farmer Taylor of OhicEen 
HaU, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, Having been 
at school under John Adams at Edmonton, 
he was articled as house pupil to Samuel 
Partridge [see under PiimuDan, RianABD], 
then house surgeon at the Birmingham 
general hospital. In 1806 he walked Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s hospitals under Sir Aetley 
Poston Cooper [q. v.] and TTenry Oline 
iq. v.J, and wps a4tailta4 a piembep qf the 


lolteo of Siirgeons in 1807. The influence 
of ihomas Ootterill, peipetual curate of 
Lane End, Stafiordshire, led him to study 
for the church. In October 1809 ho ma- 
tncmabed at Bt. John’s OollegBy Cambridge* 
as Qiiasn Margaret’s foundaiion scholar. 
At Cambridge he attached himself to Oharles 
Simeon [q. v.l who reckoned him one of 
his best scholars in the art of sermon- 
making, lie was specially complimented 
on his university career by tbe master of 
St. John’s, William Craven, D.D. (1730- 
1814); by his own aeooimt he was never 
second in a competition, his compeer being 
Sir John Frederick William Herschel [q. v.J 
He commenced B.A. in January 1813, ‘ pmv 
psely refusing his chance of the 
honours of the tripos.’ Simoon selected him 
Eiohard Lloyd (A. 
1834) [q. V.] at Alidhurst, Sussex, and lie 
was ordained deacon on 14 March 1813 at 
St. James s^ Weatiminstor^ by John Biicknei* 
(A. 1824), bishop of Chichester. lie preached 
his maiden sermon the same day at St, 
Bunstan’s, Fleet Street. Ordained priest in 
due course, he remained curate at Midhurst 
till the summer of 1818, holding also the 

neiglibom'iiigporpetualenraoyofEaeebourue, 

which he calls ‘ a brown-coat rectory,' the 
chief revenue going to the lay patron. An 
attack was made (J 817) on his ministerial 
efficiency by John Sargent [q. v.l j Lloyd 
warmly defended Mm. ^ 

Early in 1818 a Midburst tradesman, 
whom Taylor calls ‘ an infidel,’ lent him 
books which raised sceptical doubts in his 
mind. On Trinity Sunday he preaelied a 
sermon which gave offence. lie resigned 
his preferment (July), a step which Buck¬ 
ner thought quixotic, and advertised in the 
‘Times’ (30 July) for four pupils to be 
taught (at Midhurst) English, classics, and 
French, ond ‘ the principles of the religion 
of reason and natui-e.’ In the ‘Times’ of 
6 Ang. he inserted on advertisement in 
Latin, asking for employment, and giving an 
account of his views, not very decently ex- 
P'essud. Out of consideration fpr his 
moilicr’s feelings, ho published a Latin re- 
oanUition (dated from Oliureh Street, Ed¬ 
monton, 7 Deo.) in the ‘Times’ on 11 Dec. 
ascribing his previous advertisement to 
mental aboiTation, lie put a similar ad¬ 
vertisement in the‘Ilamjishire Telegrapli,’ 
burned his deistical hooks, and sent a peni¬ 
tent ciroular to the Midhurst jparishionei's, 
George GnsldnJq. v.], rector ofStoke New- 
inrton, took him up, and he offioioted at 
Edmonton, Tottenham, and Newington. 
Promised preferment not coming os soon os 
Ije erpepted, be applied to Willioip Powjey 
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[q, ■V,], then hialiop of London, -who lopliod 
cautiously, and to Buckner, who answered 
by Lloyd that he must expect to remain in 
Hhe background,’ His soholastic adyer- 
tisement had introduced him to a Bristol 
family named May, who, on pretencb of 
helping him to a school, got hold of hia money 
(* a fow hundred pounds ’) and his aoco^ 
tance to a hundred-pound bill. One of the 
Mays was afterwards hanged at Newgate 
for forgery. 

At this juncture an old friend put Taylor 
into the curacy of Yardley, near Birming¬ 
ham, where he hoped to rehabilitate his 
clerical reputation. But the Bishop of 
Worcester (Cornwall) insisted on his dis¬ 
missal, and Taylor, under notice to quit, 
indulged in ‘ the open preaching of deism in 
the parish church.’ His brothers oifored 
him a monthly allowance if ho loft England, 
lie went to the Tale of Man; in a month or 
two tlie allowance was stoppedi and he tried 
to get employment on local newspapers. 
For on article justifying suicide, he was 
brought before the bishop, George Murray 
[see under Mtmiur, Lonn Gnoiiau, 1761- 
1803]. Making off to Whitehaven, he got 
101. from Partridge, hia old maalcrj and 
sailed for Dublin, where he became assistant 
in Jones’s school at Nutgrove. Engaged for 
temporary duty by the rector of Iliithfarn- 
liam, 00 . Dublin, he was inhibited (18S3) by 
William Magee [q. v.], archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin, and (contrary to Magee's advice) dis¬ 
missed from Nutgrove. Be began a series 
of attacks on the church, undur the title of 
‘ The Clerical Eeviow,’ and was noticed by 
Archibald Hamilton Itownn [q. v.] and 
Henry Augustus Dillon-Lee, thirleoutli 
viscount Dillon [o. v.], under whose aus¬ 
pices be prqiecteu (14 March 1821) ‘The 
Society of Uiiiversol Benevolence,’ of which 
he was ' chaplain and secretary.’ He hired 
(1824) the Fishamble Street theatre for 
Sunday morning lecturoa, till a riot 
(28 March) dosed the experiment. Coming 
to London, ho drew up a petition for liberty 
to preach ‘natural religion’ (dated from 
2 Watet Lane, Fleet Street) which was 
presented to the House of Commons on 
18 June by Joseph Iliiine [q. v.l He taught 
classics, projected (12 Nov.) a ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Evidence Society,’ and gave lectures, 
followed by discussions, at various public 
rooms. In the summer of 1826 he hired an 
old independent chapel at Founders’ HaU, 
Lothhury, and conducted (from 30 July) 
Sunday morning eervioes with a liturgy, 
remarkable as enjoining' a sitting posture in 
prayer, and stiU more remarkable as diroot- 
&g that no phrase or word was ever to be 


altered, added, or omitted, A ustitimTiil 
Taylor, dated from Carey Street%namv 
mg that deists miglit be admitted to 
evidence on oath, was preaeuted to tbs 
House of Commons by Binme on 29 
His success led to the purchase of Salted 
Hall chapel, Cannon Street, Iw ai,ii». 
holders. On 1 Jan, 1827 it was treiisd 
by Taylor as his ‘Areopagus.’ Li the 
same month he was arrested and indicted 
for n blasphemous discourse at Salteif 
Hall; the chief prosecutor was Brown the 
lord mayor, a dissenter. While ths’enae 
was pending, "Wright, a Bristol ImiiV ac ^ 
member of the Society of Friends, snedldin 
for 1001. on the acceptance he had given 
(January 1820) to May. He was tlmun 
into tho king’s honoh prison for the debt 
and went through the bankruntoy court to 
obtain release. Another indictment, for 
conspiracy to overthinw the Cluiatian re- 
ligion, was laid against Taylor and othera; 
the Salters' Hall chapel was then resold at 
a loss. 

Taylor was tried (‘ i U full canonicals ’) on the 
first indictment on24 Oct. 1827 before Ohttlei 
Abbott, first lord Tentorden [q. v.], andfound 
guilty. The trial on the second iUdictmenk 
won abandoned in January 18‘da, apparently 
at Tonterden’s instance. On 7 Feb. Toylot 
was sentenced by Sir John Bayley [q, v.] to 
a year’s imprisonment in Oakham gaol, and 
to find seenrities (bimself 6001., two otheis 
2601. each) for good behaviour for fire yean, 
His close acquaintance now began with 
Biobard Carlile [q. v.], who raised a suk 
soriplion for liim. At Oakham he oontn- 
bttted a weekly letter to Carlile’s ‘Lion,’ 
from No. 7 (16 Feb.), and wrote his 
‘Syntagma’ and ‘The Diegeais,’ a carious 
tnedley of random judgments and passages 
of secondhand learning. CarlUe had intn- 
diiced Mm to Miss Kichards, whom he 
promised to marry. On his liberatioa 
p'ebruary 1839] he lectured odcamouoJly at 
Uarlile’s shop in Fleet Street, and at the 
nniversalist chapel, Windmill Streetj Fina- 
bury Square. In May he set out with 
Carlile on a four months’ lecturing tour, 
beginning at Cambridge, where Taylot 
fastened a thesis to the door of the divinity 
schools. In May 1830 ho took the Botunda, 
Blaokfriai's Boad, and preached in episdopld 
garb to large audiences. Two semons on 
the devil (6 and IS June) gained him frost 
Henry Hunt [q. v.] the title of ‘thedavil'a 
chaplain.’ lie was tried at the Surny 
BDBBions on 4 July 1831 &r preaching 
blasphemy ah the previous Eaate^, found 
guilty, and sentenced to two years' im¬ 
prisonment inHorsemongerLone gaol, a fins 
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of 200/ ‘‘“d reoognisancos as before. His 
Lgn^’’raised a subscription for him in 
totembet 1832. A visitor deseribos him 
as over the middle size, inclined to be stout, 
and of gentlemanly manners; he referred in 
oonveraation to Charles Franfois Dupuis 
/1742-1^9) *1® predecessor in astro- 
theological studies. He had a fine voice, 
closdy resembling that of Charles Kemble 
ffl. v.J, and a powerful delivery. His ill- 
^n'oed writings are of no original or 
value; so far as they have a 
consistent pm-pose, it is to expound Chris- 
tisnity as a scheme of solar myths. His 
philology is helpless word-plny._ The a,ttrae- 
Uou of his discourses was in his jocose 
manner; they exhibit no real humour, but 
his taunts are smart. His drollery, though 
of a low type, is never impure. 

Eelensed from gaol in 1833, Taylor re- 
tiied from public view, lie married an 
elderly lady of property; the marriage waa 
(happy one,but it exposed Taylor to an action 
for breach of promise on the part of Miss 
Eichards, to whom a jury awarded 250/. 
To escape paying this, Taylor removed to 
France, practising as a surgeon at Tours, 
where h^ died in September 1844 His 
portrait was engraved in 1827 from a draw- 
ingby W. Hunt. 

to published i 1. ‘ The Holy Liturgy: 
or Divine Service on the Principles of Pure 
Deism’ [1826P], 8vo (has catechism ap- 
ponded). 2. ‘ The Trial... upon a Charge of 
Blasphemy,’ 1827, 8vo (portrait). 3. ‘The 
Judgment of the Court of King’s Bench,’ 

a 828], Svo (Nos. 2 and 3 are ou we basis of 
e shorthand writer's report). 4 ‘ Syn¬ 
tagma of the Evidences of the Christian 
Minion,’ 1828, Svo (against John Pye 
Smith [q. v.l) 6. ‘ The Diegesis ... a Dis¬ 
covery of the Origin ... of Oliristianity,’ 
&C., 1829, Svo, Boston (Mass.), 18.32, 
Svo. 6. ‘hirst Missionary Oration,' 1820, 
Svo. 7. ‘ Second Miasionaty Oration,’ 
1829j Svo. 8, ‘ Swing: or who are the In¬ 
cendiaries P A Tragedy,’ 1831, 12mo (the 
British Museum copy was prescnlud by 
Taylor to Charles Kemble to show him 
‘wMt the drama should bo’). 9, ‘The 
Devil's Pulpit,’ 1831-2, 2 vols. Svo; lost 
edition, ISSl^ Svo. He is not included in 
Smith’s ‘ Bibliotheca Anti-Quahoriona,’ 
1873, but no writer has more roughly 
aspersed the Society of Priends. 

[Taylor’s Works; Memoir (autobiographical, 
bnt aiTanged by Oarlile) prefixed to Devil's 
Pulpit, 1831-2; Lloyd’s Two Letters, 1818; 
Lloyd’aEeply, 1819; Monthly Repository, 1818 
p.7«4,1824p. 381, 1827 p. 77, 1828 p. 214; 
'fheLion, 1828-9; Annual Register, 1831, pp. 


93 bq., 1844 p. 273 ; Gent. Mag. 1844, ii. fifiO’; 
Notae and GuBries, 2fl Nov. 1876 p.429,17 March 
1877 p. 213, 2fi .lira. 1886 p. 78; Secular Re¬ 
view, 16 hob, 1870.] A. G. 

TATLOBi, ROWLAND (d, 1666), mar¬ 
tyr, was born at Rothbury, Northumberland, 
near the birthplace of Ridley and Dr. William 
Turner (d. 1668) [q. v.] (Turner to Foxe in 
Rimmr, Worlts, pp. 489-90). In his early 
years he lived on terms of intimacy with 
Turner^ and, like him, was educated at 
Cambridge. He was ordained exorcist and 
acolyte at Norwich on 20 Deo. 1628, He 

S abated LL.B. at Cambridge in 1630 and 
u.D. in 1634, and on 3 Nov. 1689 wab 
admitted an advocate. About 1631 he be¬ 
came principal of Borden hostel. While at 
Cambridge Turner secretly procured for 
him a OMy of the well-known protestant 
manual ‘ Unio Dissidentium,’ which had been 
proscribed by Tunstal in 1627, end induced 
him to attend Latimer’s sermons. These 
had such on effect upon him that he ‘ entered 
with r6admD.S8 into our doctrine ’ (ib.) Be¬ 
fore 1640 Cranmer appointed Taylor his 
domestic chaplain; in that year he was a 
member of convocation (State Papere, 
Henry VIII, i, 034). In 1643 he was one 
of the two oommissioners appointed to in¬ 
quire into the charges brought against Cran¬ 
mer by the prebendaries of Canterbury, and 
in 1644 the archbishop presented him to the 
living of Hadlelgh, Sufi'olk. 

Taylor is said by Strype to hove been one 
of tbeeocleBiaeticiu visitors appointed in1647, 
bnt this is apparently a conmslon with Dr. 
John Taylor [q.v.], ofterwoi-ds bishop of 
Lincoln. On Tuesday in Whitsun week, 
however, Rowland Taylor preached ‘a no¬ 
table sermon at St. Paul’s (WEioTnusLiiT, 
Ctwon. ii. 8), and in the same yoiu* he was 
presented 1u the third stall in Rocliester 
Oatliedral (Siitnuldb, Megieten of Morhaiiter 
Cathedral, p, 74), In 1649 he was placed 
oh tlie commission against anabaptists, and 
in 1661 he was appointed chancellor to 
Bishop Ridley of London and one of the six 
saleot preachers at Canterbury, On 22 Oct, 
in that year he was mode a eonunissloner for 
tJie reformation of the eoolesiastical laws 
(Council Warrant Book in Moyal MS, 0. 
xxiv. f. 160), the appointment being renewed 
in February 1661-2 (Lit. Bemains of Edr 
ward VI, pp. 898-9). Oh 10 Jan. 1661-2 
he was one of the two selected to exercise 
episcopal jurisdiction in the vacant see of 
Woroester. In 1662 he Was also appointed 
archdeacon of E.xetcr by Miles Oovordale. 

Taylor must have made himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to Mary, possibly by abetting 
Northumberland’s schempa, j'or on 26 July 
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1663, only aiz days after lier proclamation 
as queen—a fact hitherto overloohed hy 
Taylor's biom'ophers—the council ordered 
his arrest and committed him to the custody 
of the sheriff of Essex (Acta cf tlie Pnvy Coun¬ 
cil, 1652-4, pp. 418, 420, 421). If the ac¬ 
count given by Eoxo is correct, Taylor must 
have been released and allowed to resume 
his ministry at Hadleigh. According to the 
martyrologist, Taylor in March 1653-4 
offered strenuous opposition to the ])(!t'£3r- 
mance of mass by a priest in his church at 
Hadleigh; information having bean laid be¬ 
fore the council, Taylor was arrested. On 
26 March 1664 the council ordered the 
sheriff of Essex to send him up to London, 
where he was imprisoned in the Idng’s bench. 
On 8 May following he signed the confession 
of faith of the religious prisoners and their 
protest against the way in which disputa¬ 
tions were managed. He was examined on 
various occasions by Gardiner, whom he 
charged with brealdng his oath toHenryVIII 
andHdward VI. On 22 .Tan. 1664^ ha 
was condemned to death,oii I he20th he was ex¬ 
communicated, nnd on 4 Eeb. he was degraded 
by Bonner. He was removed to Hadleigh, 
and on 9 Peh. was burnt on Aldliam Com¬ 
mon, near Hadleigh. (Poxe, whose account 
is confused, says Taylor was in prison a year 
and nine months from I’alm Monday 1663- 

1664, which would bring it to December 
1665; there is a notice ofa. Rowland Taylor 
being summoned before the privy council on 
24 Oct. 1668 in Acts P. G. 1661-6, p. 189, 
and Poxe makes Taylor date his will 5 Peb. 
1666, which would naturally mean 1666-6; 
nevertheless Machyn and Wriothosley both 
place his death in February 1654-6, and 
that date is confirmed by the despatch of 
Michiel, the Venetian ambassador; see Cal. 
jStoffl Pqpers, Venetian, 1666-6, i. 81.) A 
stone, with an inscription, marks the spot 
where Taylor was burnt, and in 1818 I)r. 
Hay Drummond, then rector of Hadleigh, 
placed a monument near it with a poetical 
inscription (Gent. Mag. 1818, ii.390-1). A 
brass was also placed in Hadleigh church 
with on inscription to his memory. 

Taylor was a man of ability and learning. 
Poxe represents him as tho beau-ideal of a 
parish priest, and his unblemished and at¬ 
tractive character has made him one of the 
most famous of the martyrs who suiTered in 
Mary’s mgn. He is commemorated in many 
popular poems (cf. Cobsbb, Collectanea 
A»iyfo-Porfie«,ii.l08-10i Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. xi. 281, 360). By his wife, whom 
he married probably about 1639, be had nine 
children, of whom four survived him. The 
pldest sop’s qame was ^qiqas, and 4 daugh¬ 


ter Anne married William PalmOTTlSsiT 

1605) [q.v.] IliswidowmarriedoneWrishr 

a divine (ParJeer Corresp. p. 2211 t.,® ' 

Taylor [q. v.] is vaguely claimed os b 7^ 
Bcendant (Notes and Queries, 7th ser. ii.66j 

[A-uthorilips cited; Thomas Quinton Sto'p 
Memoirs of Eowland Taylor, 1833; othst inn! 
graphios were published by the Church of Eor 
land Tract Society in 1816, and by theBeligiuM 
Tract Society, No. 808; these ore derived \iti, 
mors or loss iiccurncy from Foxe's Actes end 
Monunients. See also Iisnsd. MS. 980,1, ug. 
Machyn's Diary (whore he is indexed aa Dr, Jolm 
Taylor); Wriotlicsloy's Chron.;Braaford.Ridley 
nnd Hooper’s Worlcs and Zurich Letters, StdaH' 
(Porker Soc.); Burnet’s Hist, of the Hef, ej] 
Pocock; Btrype’s Works; Wordsworth's &]. 
Biogr.: Cooper’s Athente Cantiibr, i. 133; 
land's Essays on the Koformation; Le Bere'i 
Fasti Eccl, Angl.; Dixon’s Hist. Church ofb. 
land; Froud('’s Hist, of England.] A. F. p. 

TAYLOR, SAMUEL (1749-1811),stem), 
grapher, published his system in London at 
the price of one guinea in an octavo volnnie 
entitled: ‘ An Essay intended to establiali a 
Standard for an Universal System of Steno¬ 
graphy, or Short-hand Writing, upon such 
simple & approv’d prinoiplos as have never 
before been offered to the public, whereby a 
person in a few Jays may instruct himself to 
write short hand correctly, & by a little 
practice cannot fail taking down any dia- 
course deliver’d in public,’ two editions, 1786, 
Tho whole book—both introduction and 
essay—is the production of a master hand 
and on enthusiast in his art. lie says,'1 
practised several of the methods then nnli- 
lished, in hopes of becoming master of the 
host, hut I soon discovered Uiat in all of 
them there were a number of deficiencies, 
which, at different times, I endeavoured to 
supply.’ He tells us that he had perused 
more than forty publicatiuns and manu- 
scripla on shoi-thand writing, and that with 
none of them was he thoroughly satisfied. 
* At last,’ he adds, ‘ I determined to set 
about forming a complete system of my 
own, upon moro rational principles than 
any t had hitherto met with,’ 

Before tho publication of his hook Taylor 
had 'taught this scioiice many years, opd 
taken particular pleasure in tho study of it,’ 
‘ In tho course of this practice/ Toylor pro¬ 
ceeds to say, ‘ I have inatruotedsome hund^s 
of gentlemen in the universities of Enghm^ 
Scotland, and Ireland.’ He taught bis 
shorthand at Oxford, Dublin, Dundee, Perth, 
and Montrose. The poet Beattie interested 
himself in his work, and Taylor sent him a 
copy of his hook, 9 March 1787, with aletter 
of whioh a fapsimile appears in Mr. A., T. 
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^ffht’a memoir (ii. 1906), Ha -nraa a pro- 
fc„;nniil writer of shorthaucl aa well as a tea¬ 
ser In the list of subscribers to his work 
“ttomeys-at-law and barristers preponder¬ 
ate It appears that Taylor took downa.8peech 

(leliveredbyJohnroster[q[.v.]mtheIrisb par¬ 
liament in 1783. Taylor, who was of ereep- 
tionally retiring and reticent disposition, died 
in Palace Street, Pimlico, aged 6-2, and was 
buried in St. Alargarot’s churchyard, West¬ 
minster, 10 Aug. 1811 (of.iS'unnewspnper, 24 
1811; Journal de 12 Sept. J 811), 

great merit of Taylor’s syateni of 
shorthand ia its extreme simplicity. It con¬ 
sists of a consonantal alphabet of nineteen 
letters and a very few abbreviating rules, eo 
that it can be acquired in much less time 
thaumore complicated methods. An account 
of the alphabet appeared in the ‘Journalist ’ 
of 1 April 1887, p. 388. The system rapidly 
acquired popularity, and it Is largely prac¬ 
tised at the present day, especially in the 
courts of law, !!■ has been ro-edited, varied, 
and ‘improved’ by some forty English 
authors; and adapted to tlioErencb, Italian, 
bpaniah,German, Dutch, Danish, Hungarian, 
and other foreign languages. William Hard¬ 
ing brought out in 1823 an improved edition 
of Taylor, which reached a flueenth edition 
inl833. Another presentation of the syatum 
hy George Odell, issued at a very low price, 
hrst appeared in 1812, and passed through 
at least sixty-four editions. An adaptation 
of Taylor’s syslom was published by hCr. 
(afterwards Sir) Isaac Pltiiiau in 1^37 in 
'Stenographic cound-hand,’ whence grew 
‘Phonography.’ An ingenious modification 
of Taylor’s system on a plionatic basis by 
Hr, Al&ed Janes, parliamentary reporter, ap¬ 
peared in 1886 (4th edit. 1892). 

[Life of Samuel Taylor, Aiiglor and Steno¬ 
grapher (with facsiinila of ilie first edit.), by 
Mender Tremaino Vfright, piihlishad by the 
Willis-Byrom Club, Dottun, 1904-6 (2 vols.); 
Anderson’s Catechi.sm of Shorthand; Gibson’s 
Bibl. of Shorthand; Levy’s Hist, of Shorthand; 
Leufis’s Hist, of Shorthand; Kotos and Uuorios, 
fthaer.ii. 308, 377, 167, 9th sor. ix. 110, 471 ; 
Zeihig’s Geschidile und Literatnr dor Ga- 
tehTindschioibkunst; TheTimo,s, 10 April 1902; 
Pitman’s Phonetic Journal, 8 Aug. 1887,17 May 
end 14 June 1902; information from Me. 
Hstthios Levy.] T. 0. 

TAYLOE, SILAS (1624-1078), anti¬ 
quary. [See DomviiiIB.] 

TAYLOE, SIMON (d. 1772), botanical 
painter, was trained in the drawing-school 
of William Shipley [q. v.] About 1760 he 
was engaged by Lord Bute to paint the rare 
plants at Kew for him.. John Ellis writes 
to Linnieus, 2ft Dee, 1770! ‘ We have a 

VOt, XIX. 


young man, one Taylor, who draws all the 
rare plants of Kew Garden for Lord Bute ; 
he does it tolerably well; I shall employ 
him very soon’ {Correspondence of JAnnems, 
i. 266). He was also employed hy John 
Fothorgill [q. v.l He died in 1772, In 1794, 
after Lord Bute^s death in 1792, a large col¬ 
lection of paintings of plants on vellum hy 
Taylor was sold by auction. The paintings 
ha executed for Eolhergill were sold on 
Fothergill’s death in 1780 to the Empress of 
Eusaia for 2,0001., not a high price consider¬ 
ing that Taylor usually charged three guineas 
for each of his paintings, 

pPilkinglon’s Diet of Painters; Bryan’s Diet, 
of Painters and Rngravors. j G. S. i). 

TAYLOE, THOMAS (1676-1033), puri¬ 
tan divine, was born in 1670 at liichmond, 
Yorkshire, whore bis father, a man of good 
family, was known as a friend to puriiaas 
and sileueed miniaters in the north. He 
distinguisliod himself at Christ’s Collage, 
Cambridge, graduated there (B.A, 1694-6 
and ALA. 1698), was fellow (from 1699 to 
1604), and Wentworth Ilehrow lecturer 
(1601-4), proceeded D.D. 1628, and was in- 
corooraled D.D. at Oxford in 1030 (Fobtkb, 
Alumni, 1600-1714). He began preaching 
at twenty-one, and when only abont tweuty- 
flva delivered a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross 
before 4ueen Elisabeth. Ilis admirers said 
he stood ‘ as a brazen wall against popery.’ 
Li a sermon delivorod at St. Mary’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1608, he denounced Bancroft’s 
severo treatment of puritans, and was silonced 
by Archbishop Harsnel and threatened with 
(gradation. It was only after much hin¬ 
drance that he obtained his doctor’s degree 
(of. Cal, State Pri^jeiv, Bom. 1028-9, p. 127). 

Taylor was living at Watford, perliaps aa 
vicar, in 1612, and later removed to Head¬ 
ing, where Ins brother, Theoplulus Taylor, 
M.A., was pastor of St. Lawrence Church 
from 1018 to 1010. Here ‘ a nursery of young 
proachers ’ gathered round him, among them 
Mng William J emmat [q, v.], who after¬ 
wards edited his works. Un 22 Jan. 1626 
Taylor wos chosen minister of St. Mary Al- 
dermanbury, London. 'There ho continued 
zoalously preaching until about 1030, when 
from failing hoalth ho retired lolsleworlh 
for country air. He died at Isleworth in 
January or February 1632-3, and was buried 
at Kt. Alary Aldermanbury, Jemmat preach¬ 
ing his funeral sermon. Ho left a widow. 
Taylor bestowed on 12 Aug. 1629 a bounty 
of 1 61,, to be laid out in coals for tbs godly 
poor of Eiolimond, his birtbploco, under the 
oversight of his brother, Benjamin T^lor 
(Cr.AiiK 60 N, Jliet, and Anii'suifies of Mioh- 
mond, p. 233), 
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Taylor was a copious •writer. Beside many 
separate sermons, and otbers to be found in 
contemporary collections, he was author of: 
1, ‘ Beauties of Bethel,’ London, 1609, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Japhot’s First Pvblique Ferswasion into 
Sem’s Tents,’ Cambrige, 1612, 4to. 3. ‘ A 
threefold Alphabet of Christian Practice,’ 
1618; republished 1688, fol. 4. ‘A Com- 
mentarje vpon the il^istle of dt. Paul to 
Titus,’ Cambridge, 1619,4to. 6. ‘ A Mappa 
of Borne,’ five sermons preached on gun¬ 
powder treason plot, London, 1620, 4to, 
•translated into French by Jeon Jaquemot, 
os ‘ La Mappe Bomaine,’ Q-eueva, 1623, 8vo; 
republished with third edition of 6. ‘The 
Parable of the Sower and of the Seed,’Lon¬ 
don, 1621,4to; 2ndedit., with engraved fron¬ 
tispiece, 1623,41o; 8rd adit, (with ‘ A Mappa 
of Borne ’), 1634,4to | tronelaled into Tlutwi 
by J. Sand, ‘ Merck 'reeckunau van een goat 
ende eerliok beerte2nd edit., Botterdam, 
16B8, 12mo, 7. ‘A Man in Christ,’ 2nd 
edit., London, 1629, 12mo, with which is 
8, ‘ Meditations from the Croaturcs,* 4th edit. 
1636,12mo. 9. ‘'The Practice of liupenlanco, 
laid downe in sundry directions, together 
■with the Helpes, Lets, Signos and Motives,’ 
2nd edit. 1629,12nio j 4th 1636. 10. ‘Begnla 
Vito: TheKvle of the Law under the Gospel,’ 
Loudon, 1631; reprinted 1630, 12mo; an¬ 
swered by Hobert Towne in ‘ The Assertion 
of Grace,’ 1644, 8vo. 11. ' The Progresse 
of Saints to Fvll Holinesso,* London, 1030, 
4to; another edit. 1631. 12. ‘Circumspect 
Walking.’ London, 1631, ISmo; reprinted 
London, 1068, 8vo. 18. ‘Christ’s viotorie 
over the Dragon, or Salon’s DownMl,’ 
London, 1633, 4to. 14. Three treatises: 
‘ The Pearle of the Gospell,’ ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Profession,' and ‘A Glasse for Gentle¬ 
women,’ London, 1633, 12mo. 16. ‘The 

Principles of Christian Practice,’ 1686, 
12mo. 16. ‘ Christ Bevealcd,’ 1036, 4to; 
reprinted at the Lady Huntingdon seminary 
at Treveoca, Wales, 1766, 8vo, at Glasgow 
1818, 8vo, and translated into Welsh, 
Merthyr 'lydvil, 1811, 12mo. 17. ‘Moses 
and Aaron, or the Types and Shadows . . . 
explained,’ 1653, 4to, with an introduction 
by Jemmat, in wbioli be calls Taylor ‘ Tlie 
iUuminate doctor,’ a phrase copied byFuUor 
and Wood. 

Collected editions of Taylor's works—^none 
of them quite complete—^were publislied: 

(1) ■with a preface by Edmund Oalamy and 
address by Joseph Caryl, London, 1663, fol.; 

(2) •with a life of tho author and portrait, 
ntatis sum 66, engraved by Cross; under¬ 
neath are the lines commencing 

This Picture represents his fitce, 

'Phis Booko his Soules interior grace, 


^ndon, 1658fol,j (8) ‘The WcikTSlk 

Judicious {LUd JjBflmod Tlinning ^ ' 

8 vole.; onlv one apparently puWidJ? 
though the others are said to be in the^ 
London, 1069, fol. 

[Fnlier’s Worthies, 1662, Yorkshire, p oiii. 
Taylor’s Works; Clork’s Lives, ii. 125 ; 

Hmt,. of Beading, pp. S63-8j MulUngePsH,,. 
of tho Univ. of Cnmbr. pp. 608-9; Brook, 
Lives of the Puritans, ii. 307; Wood’s tu-- 
Oxon. iii. 1147, and Fasti, i. 4S7j Nepcoim’, 
Eep. Ecclos. i. 018; Granger's Biogt. j 

Bngiand, ii. 178; Evans’s Cat. of Engr.Portraih. 

i. 343.] 0. P.3^ 

TATLOB,, THOMAS (1618-lBsJ) 
quaker, was born near Skipton in Craven' 
on the borders of Yorkshire and Westmore¬ 
land, in 1018. He was educated atOsfijtd 
hut cannot be certainly identified with tlu 
Thomas Taylor, a native of Bnvenatonedale 
mentioned in Fo.slui'’8 ‘ Alumni ’ (early ml 
iv. 1468,1463). He wiw licensed to preacli 
and becamelecturer atBiclimond, Yorkhitf. 
He afterwards held a living in Westmorclnn^ 
near Ifendal, and pri-nchud in neighbmiiing 
places. A strong puritan, he refused to 
baptize hie own obildrun, and iniesOhelda 
conference or dispute on baptism with three 
neighboring ministers in Kendal diureh. 
Two years later ho wont at Judge Fell's in* 
vitation to meet George Fox at Swnrtlimore 
Hall. In reply to Fox’b uueBlmns he vmi 
he had never been ‘ called ’ to preach as the 
apostles wore. Tho same day he accom¬ 
panied Fo.\ to Kewlon in Lancoahiro,aad 
preached in the ohurehyard to the rector of 
UnderbaiTow and other persons. 

Althoug^li he had a wile and six ohildicn, 
ho resigned his bene fice and preached no more 
for pay. His wifo also became a qiioker, and 
was assisted by Margaret Fell [q. v.], whila 
Taylor commenced itinerant preaching, la 
September 1663 be •was taken prisoner at 
Appleby for speaking in tho church, He¥as 
released in 1666, but was again in ilppleby 
gaol from August 1657 to August 1658 (G//. 
A'fafe Papers, Dom, 1658-9, p. 164), and waa 
imprisoned at York, Leicester, and Coventry. 
At the StoiTord assizes (1062) he had srn- 
t cnce of preemnniro pasaod, under whichhare- 
muinod prisoner more than ten years. BN 
wife hired a house near, a nd he was allowed to 
•write books and teach children, hut ho waa 
not released until the general pardon granted 
by ObarlesII in March 1072. Taylor waa 
fined 207. for preacliing to two or thira 
friends in a house at Keele, SbalTordslui^ in 
1679, and was again in prison in Stafford 
gaol that year. He died at Stafford m 
18 March T082 in his sixty-fifth year} bis 
wifo Margaret in December following. 
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Taylor was a man of some leai-nmg and a 
rtudwt of Jacob Boelime. Both before and 
•fet his conversion to qualrensm he avowed 
Mense hatred of bells, bonfires, maypoles, 
and other amusbments. Ilia col¬ 
lected worts, entitled ‘ Tinth’s Innooency and 

SinipUcity shining through the Conversion,’ 
Lmdon, 1697,4to, consist chiefly of reprinted 
addresses, warnings, mid exhortations I’hey 
kduda'Ignorance and Error reproved,’1609, 
4 te in answer to John Beynolds, also ‘Bax¬ 
ter’s Book entitled the Cure of Church Divi¬ 
sions Answeredond Confuted, andHe proved 
aPhisitian of no Value,’ London, 1097. 

OHBisiormiB Ta-TIOB (A 1686), quaker 
schoolmaster, brother of the above, said to 
have been born near gkipton, Yorkshire, 
might be the Christopher, son of Thomas of 
Eavenatonedale, who matriculated from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, on 22 March 
1633, aged 18, and who graduated M. A. 163(3 
(BMXiU, i. 37). He certainly received a 
classical education at Oxford, and became a 
puritan minister. In 1652 he was converted 
by (ieorge Fox to quakerism. Hoon after- 
rrsrda he was imprisoned for two years for 
srgning with Ambrose Rowlands, vicar of 
Appleby, in the chuvchyard, about plurali¬ 
ties. In July 1656 ho wrote from Apidoby 
gaol ‘ A Warning to this Nation,’ London, 
183o, 4to, and ‘ The Whirlwind of the Lord,’ 
1666,4to; reprinted 1658. 

Before 1670 'Taylor started a school at 
IValtham Abbey, Evsex, assisted by his wife 
s^ by John Matem, a (Jerman quaker. On 
1 July 1670 Taylor was summoned to 
appear at (Ihelmsford quaiter sessions for 
teaebing scbgol without a license. He was 
leported in 1076 as holding a oonventiole at 
Sdomon ‘ fijagle’s ’ (Ecoles) [q. v.] house at 
Eaietow(Htet. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. 
pt. vii. p. 16). The school was moved m 
1679 to Edmonton, whoro Jolip and Edward 
Penington [see under rinnsroToir, Isaac, 
161^1670] were among Taylor’s scholars. 
Three yeors lator (1882) Taylor resigned it to 
George Keith [q. v.], aud followed William 
Penn to Pennsylvania. Ho ropmsented 
Bucks county in the flrst assembly of tbs 
piqvince, was a member of the council of 
etate until his doat.h, registrar-general of 
the colony, aqd 4 justipo of peace. He died 
at Philadelphia in 1GS6; his wife Prances, 
a minister, the same year. 

Beside the vorks mentioned he wrote: 
1. ‘A Faithful and True Witness to tho 
Light,’ London, 1675, 4to. 2. ‘ An Epistle 
to Friends in Truth,’ London, 1076, 41®- 
3. 'The Counterfeit Convert Discovered,’ 
1678,4to, in answer fo Williinn Haworth's 
•Antidote,’ 1076. 4. ‘ Institutionos Piutatis, 


withthe chief PrinciplesoftheLatin Tongue,* 
1676, 8vo. 6. ‘ Compendium Trium Lingua- 
ram’ (Latin, Greek, and Hebrew), London, 
1679, 8 VO, part by John Matern. 6. ‘Testi¬ 
mony to the Lord’s Power in Children,' 
1679, 4to; reprinted same year with addi¬ 
tional letters. 7. ‘ An Epistle of Caution,’ 
London, 1681, 4ta; and S. ' Sometbing in 
Amswer,’ &c., both in answer to an attack 
by William Rogers, the quaker sectary, in 
hia notorious book ‘ The Christian Quaker,’ 
1680-2. ‘ An Account of a Divine Visita¬ 
tion,' &o., among Taylor's pupils at Wal¬ 
tham Abbey was published at Philadelphia, 
1797,8vo; republishod London, 1799,12mo. 

[Thomas Taylor's Collected Works ,• Testi¬ 
monies by Pox and Burrow, who knew Taylor 
from childhood; Sewel’s Hist, of the Bise, i. 
79; Bessc's Sufferings, i. 206, 308, 809, 651, 
0S2, 6.53, 730; Pox’s Journal, ed. 1891, i. 127, 
128, 3C9. .171, 469, ii. 106; Gough’s Hist, of 
Quakers, ii. ,‘ilil ; Webb’s Pells of Swarthmore, 
pp. 48, 01; Sinitb’s Oat. of Friends’ Boohs, ii, 
693-703; Rpgibtors apd .Swarthmore Manu¬ 
scripts .it Devonsbire House, where fifteen letters 
from Thomas Taylor are preserved. For Chris¬ 
topher Taylor sue also Whiting’s Memoirs, pp. 
352-6; Proqd’s Hist, of Pennsylvania, i, 236, 
236 sq.; Mem. concerning Deceased Friends, 
York, 1824; Appleton’s Oyclopiodia of Aroer. 
Biogr. vi. 42: Pennsylv. Mag. vii. .166, x. 198, 
406; Berk anil Ball’s Loud. Friends’ Meetings, 
pp. 132, 301, 300.] 0. F. S. 

TAYLOR, THOMAS (1738-1816), Wes¬ 
leyan tpinister, eon of Thomas Taylor, a 
tanner, wus bom oq 11 Nov. 1788 nt Royds 
Qreon in the parish of Rothwell, Yorksh'ire. 
llis parents djud before he was six years 
old, and most of his boyhood was passed in 
on unruly manner, When he was seventeen 
he heard Whitefield preach, but the good im¬ 
pression raceived was not lasting. Three 
years later he wag 'conviqced of sin,’joined 
the methndists, and hugiui to preach. He 
met Wesley at Birstall in 1761, and by his 
advice attended the cqufereqce in London 
that year, when he was appointed the first 
travelliiig preacher of the connexion in 
Wales. A graphic account of lus experi¬ 
ences in Glamorganshh-e and Fetuhrokoshire, 
and afiorwords in various ports of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, is given in his ‘Auto¬ 
biography.’ Like many other early metho- 
dists, he had a full share of hardsnips and 
persocutious. He contimied an itincraut 
minister imlU. 1810_, a period of fifty-Bvp 
years. He was president of tho conference 
m 1798 and 1809. On the former qccosipn 
Alexander Kilham [q.v.], the founder of thp 
‘jnethodist new connexion,’ was expelled 
from the society, Everett, in his ‘ ‘VYeSpyau 

II u 2 
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ToMngs’ fi. 346), says of Taylor: 'Largo in 
stature, plain features; a useful preacher; 
natural temper short and peevish, out sub¬ 
dued by divine gi'ace; with a few draw¬ 
backs, a fine specimen of the old sohooL’ 
He was a close student, and mastered the 
original languages of the Bible. He died 
on 16 Oct. 1816 at Birdi House, near Bol¬ 
ton, Lancashire, the residence of his friend 
Iloger Ilollond. Two days previously ho had 
preached at Bolton, and his death inspired 
James Montgomery to write his poem ‘ The 
Ohiistian Soldier,’ ’While at Uheatcr in 
1767 he married the descendant of a French 
protestant family, by whom ha had several 
children. A portrait of Taylor appeared in 
the ‘Arminian Magazine’for April 1780, and 
another in'Wesleyand his Successors,’1891. 

In addition to many separate sermons and 
tracts, he wrote: 1. ‘A New Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures,’York, 1782. 2. ‘Ten 
Sermons on the Millennium, and Five on 
whnt will Follow,’ Hull, 1789. 3. ‘The 
Hypocrite tried and east out,’ Liverpool, 
17'92. 4. ‘ A Defence of the Methodists who 
do not attend the National Church,’ Liver¬ 
pool, 1702. 6. ‘ History of the 'Waldenses 
and Albigenses,’ Boltom 1703. 6. ‘ An An¬ 
swer to Paine’s “Age of Eonson,” ’ Manohaa- 
tar, 1796. 7. ‘ Sixteen Sermons on the E^uslles 
to tho Seven Churches,’ Bristol, 1800. 
8 . ' Tho Eoconoilor, or an humble Attempt 
to sketch the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of Christ,' &c., Liverpool, 1806. 

[Autobiography in J.-ickaon’s Lives of Early 
Methodist Preachers, 1808, vol. v.; Oshorn’s 
"Wesleyan Bibliography, 1809 ; Batty’s History 
of Eothwell, 1877, p. 231 ; Tyorraim’s Life of 
John 'Wesley, 1871, vol. iii.; Green’s Wesley 
Bibliography, 1886, p. 216.] 0. 'W. S. 

TAYLOE, THOMAS (1768-18361, Pla- 
tonist, son of Joseph Taylor, staymaW, of 
St, Martin’s-le-Qroiid, London, was horn on 
16 May 1768, and was admitted on 10 April 
1767 at St. Paul’s school. He was removed 
after three years, during which ho suliered 
more by the cane than he profited by the 
cl assies. Three years later, liavingmeanwhile 
taken a fancy 1 o mathematics and Mary Mor¬ 
ton, daughter of a coal merchant in Doctors’ 
Commons, he was placed at Sheerncss, under 
charge of his father's brotheMn-law, who 
was employed in the dockyard. There he 
pursued his mathematical studies, besides 
dabbling in the philosoxihical essay a of Boling- 
broke and Hume. Leaving Sheerness in his 
nineteenth year a complete sceptic, he began 
to study for the dissenting ministry under 
Mr. Worthington of Salters’ Hall meeting¬ 
house, but, on marrying Mary Morton soon 
afterwards, be obtained an usher’s place in 


a school at Paddington, and eventuallv 
clerkship in Lubbock’s bonk, which annify 
him to toko a small house, 9 Place 
Walworth. There, in hours stolen fron! 
sleep, ha grappled with Greek phaosopkv 
inverting the usual order of study by 
ning with Aristotle ; and read mathsmatiej 
and obemiatiy. The latter researches bote 
fruit in a pamphlet entitled ' 


of a new Method of Eeasouing in Geometry 
applied to the Eectifloation of tho Circk’ 
London, 1780,4to, and in a lamp whichwa 
to afford perpetual light, but which on ejhi. 
bition at Freemasons’ Tavern exploded, and 
all but caused a conflagi-ation. He made 
friends, however, among them Thomas love 
Peacock, Eomney tho portrait-pointer, Ben- 
net Lnngtou (who made him free of Wj 
library), and Flaxmnn, at whose house he 
delivered twelve lectures on Plato, li meat 
of (LIUBlflipliySlC of infl.llL(^llltltlC3ll6p(l6S6dfrOIA 
Plato to Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists. In 
their mystical works Taylor discovered the 
perfect blending of philosophy and religion, 

andcoustitutedhimselfthcirintoipretertothe 
modern world(aco bibliographical note infral. 

His fame reached Pans, and draw thmee 
tho neo-Py thogoroan ‘ philoaophe ’ Da Valadi, 
who was hl8_ guest during the winter of 
1788-0. In his house, too, lodged for n while 
Mary Wollstonocraft, whose ‘vindication of 
the Eights of Woman’he somewhat heavilj 
Xiarodied in his anonymous ‘ 'Vindicslion of 
tho Bights of Brutes,’ London, 1792, 8va 
Popular rumour credited Taylor with u 
almost superstitious regard for the numerous 
pals with which he surrounded himself et 
Manor Place, and it is not improbable that he 
had adopted the theory of metei^ychosis. 

' An Abridgment of Air. [BryanMdwar^'s 
Civil and Commercial llistoiy oohe British 
West Indies,’ London, 1794, 8vo, is attri¬ 
buted to Taylor, and was probably but one 
among other pieces of anonymous unckwoih 
by which he eked out his slender mem 
Delivered from this drudgery by the gene¬ 
rosity of William Meredith, a retired trades¬ 
man, who settled an annuity of 100/. upon him, 
Taylor resigned his clerkship, and obtained 
in 1708 tho post of assistant secretory to the 
Society of .^ts, which he resigned in 1806 
in order to devote himself more assiduously 
to the work of translating and exponndii^ 
the ancient thinkers. His equipment for 
this enterprise left much to be desued. Cri¬ 
tical faculty he had none. No doubt of 
the historic personality of Orpheus or tto 
authenticity of the hymns ascribed to him 
over crossed his mind; the mystionl neo- 
Pythagorean mathematics he esteemed the 
true science, which the Arabians and theit 
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European successors hud corrupted; and lie 
wiected the common opinion of on essential 
S^taironism between the Platonic and Psn- 
philosophies, only to resuscitate the 
iiSil fan^ul svncretism of tho ancient 


commentators. His style, formed on tho 
Johnsonian model, retained its s( illness to 
the last. But with an ardour which neither 
neelect nor contempt could damp,he plodded 

lafiiriously on until he had achieved a work 
never so much as contemplated in its en¬ 
tirety ky any of his predecessors. "Widely 
read in A mHrina, his works had never much 
Toirue in England, where his frank avowal 
of philosophic polytheism created a strong 
feefing against him. Iluwas, however, patro- 
nisedhy the Duka of Norfolk [000 IIowAan, 
Hehbt Ohamlhs, thirteenth Duku oe Nojst 
rots], who subscribod for the entire im¬ 
pression of Ids Plato, and locked the bulk 
of it np in bis library; and when he visited 
Oiford in the summer of 1802 ho met with 
a hearty welcome from the dona, though 
ha was hardly reconciled to tho ‘ monkish 
gloom’and ‘barhnrlo towers and spims’of 
the place hy the good cheer of Now Col¬ 
lege and the free use of the Bodleian Library 
(cf. his letter, dated 20 Juno 1802, in 'I'Aa 
AMiquanj, July 1888). lie figures ns tho 
hnlf-crasiy enthusiast in Isaac D'Isrneli's novel 
‘Vaurien,’ ns ‘the modern Plotho’ in the 
anme author's ‘Curiosities of Litornturo’ 

S , 816), and os ‘Englniid’H guntilo priest’ in 
athins's ‘Pursuits of Lileruturo’Oii. 31-2). 
He died at Walworth on 1 Nov. 1836, and 
TBS buried (6 Nov.) in the graveyard (since 
turned into a recroatiou-ground) of St. 
Maiy's, Newington Butts. 

Taylor was twice married. By his first 
wife, Mary Morton (<f. 1 April 1809), he had, 
with two daughters, four sous, of whom the 
youngest, Thomas Produs Taylor, wrote for 
thestnge {Notes and Queries, 7'tliscr. ix. 194). 
His second wife, hy whom also he had issue, 
died on 23 April 1828 (Gciif. Mag, 1823, L 
671). A few fragments of Taylor's oorre- 
spoudenoe ore coUected in ‘The Platonist’ 
(OMge, N. J.), April-Mny 1884. Ills por¬ 
trait, by Evans, is m the National Portrait 
Gallery; another, by Sir Thomas Lawrenoo, 
belonged to his patron, Willinm Meredith. 

Taylor’s translations, dissorlatious, and 
in|scellanie8, aU of which, when not other¬ 
wise described, appeared at London, ore as 
ibIlowB: 


I. TuANSi^loits ,—Oivhio Hymns: ‘The 
Mystical Initiations or Hymua of Orpheus, 
with a preliminary Dissertation on tho Life 
and Theology of Orpheus,’ 1787, ]2mo; re¬ 
printed as ‘The Hymns,' &o., 1792, 8vo; 
new and enlarged edition, entitled ‘The 


Mystical Hymns of Orpheus, demonstrated 
to be the Invocations which were used in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries,’ Chiswick, 1824, 
8 vo; reprinted, London, 1896. Plotinus: 
1. ‘Concerning the Beautiful, Ennead I. 
vi.,’ 1787, 8vo. 2. ‘ Pive Books, viz. On 
Felicity; ou the Nature and Origin of Evil; 
on Providence; on Nature, Contemplation, 
and the One; and ou the Descent of the 
Soul. "With an Introduction,’ 1794, Svo. 
8 . ‘Select Works, and Extracts from the 
Treatise of Synesius on Providence. With 
an Introduction containing the substance of 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus,’ 1817, Svo; re¬ 
printed in Bohn’s ‘ Philosophical Library,’ 
1895. 4. 'On Suicide, to which is added 
an Extract from the Ilarl. MS. of the Scholia 
of Olympiodorus on the Phredo of Plato 
respecting Suicide. Two Books ou Truly 
Existing Being, and Extracts from his 
Treatise on the manner in which the innlti- 
tiido of ideas subsists, and rouccriiiug I lie 
Good, with additional Notes from Porphyry 
and Proclus,’ 1834, Svo. Proclus: 1. ' On 
tho First Book of Euclid’s Elements, and his 
Life by Marinus. "With a preliminary Dis- 
Bortation on the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. 
To which lire added A History of the Re¬ 
storation of tho Platonic Theology by the 
later Platonisls,’ 1788 -9,3 vols. Svo. 2. ‘ Ou 
the Theology of Plato,’ 1816, 2 voL. 4to. 
8 . ‘ On the Timmus of Plato,’ 1820. 2 vols. 
4to. 4. ‘Fragments,’ 1826, 8vo. 6. ‘Two 
Treatises, tho former consisting of ton Doubts 
coiicerniiig Providence, and a Solution of 
those Doubts, and the latter containing a 
Development of the Natm'e of Evil,’ 1833, 
Svo. Plato: 1. ‘PhtedruB,’1792,4to. 2. ‘Criv- 
tylus, Plimdo, Parmenides, and Timmus,’ 
1793, Svo. 3. ‘Works, viz. kis fifty-five 
Dinloguos and twelve Epistles,’ 1804,6 vols. 
Svo [see Stdbniiam, FLOYnit]. Aristotle: 
1. ‘ Metaphysics, to which is added a Dis¬ 
sertation on Nullities and Diverging Series,’ 
1801,4to. 2. ‘History of Animals andTroatiso 
on Physiognomy,' 1809, dto. 8. ‘ Works; 
with copious Elucidations from the host of 
his Greek Commentators,’ 1806-12, 9 vols, 
4to. 4. ‘ Rhetoric, Poetic, and Nioomacliean 
Etliics,’ 1818,2 vola. Svo; 3rd edit, without, 
the Ethics, 1821, Svo. Sallust: ‘On the 
Gods and the World, and tho Pythagorio 
Scutoncos of Demophilns, and Five Hymns 
by Proclus; to which, are added Five Hymns 
by tha translator,’ 1793, 8vo_; roprint of the 
‘ Pythagorio Sentences’ in Bridgman’s Tkans- 
lations from tlie Greek, 1804. Julian (the 
emperor): 1. ‘Two Orations, one to the 
Soveroign Sim, and the other to the Mother 
of tho Gods; with Notes and a copious 
Introduction,’ 1703, Svo. 2. ‘Avgunioiils 
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against the Christians. To 'which are added 
Extracts from the othet Works of Julian 
relative to the Christians,’ 1809, 8vo; re¬ 
printed 1873. Celsus: 'Arguments rela¬ 
tive to the Christians,’ 1830, iSJmo. yljptt- 
leius Madauremte; 1. 'The Fable of Cupid 
and Psyche; to 'which are added a Poetical 
Paraphrase on the Speech of Diotima in the 
Banquet of Plato; Four Hymns, With an 
Introduction, in '\vhioh the meaning of the 
Fable is unfolded,’ 1796,8vo. 2.' M otaraor- 
phosis, or Golden Ass, and Philosoiihical 
Works,’1822,8vo. MiULimm Tyriua: 'Dis¬ 
sertations,’ 1804-, 2 vols. 8vo. MiaceUaneous 
FragmenU ; 1. ‘ Political Fragments of An- 
chytas, Charondas, Zaleiicus, and other an¬ 
cient Pythagoreans, preserved by Stobmus, 
and also Ethical Fragments of Hierocles,the 
celebrated commentator on the Pythagorie 
verses preserved by tbo same author,’ Chis- 
widt, 1822, 8vo. 2. 'Ocellus Lucanus on 
the Nature of the Universe. Taurus, the 
Platonic Philosoj^er, on the Eternity of the 
World; Julius Firmicus Matumus of the 
Thcma Mundi, in 'which the positions of the 
stars at the commencement of the several 
mundane periods is («e) given; Select Theo¬ 
rems on the Perpetuity of Time hy Proolus,’ 
1831,8vo. Imnbtieus, 1. ‘IJfe of Pythagoras, 
or Pythagorie Life, acoompauied by frag¬ 
ments of the Ethical Writings of certam 
Pythagoreans in the Doric Dialect, and a 
Collection of Pythagorie Sentences from 
Stobmua,’ 1818, 8vo. 2. ‘ On tho Mysteries 
of tho Egyptians, Clmldcaus, and Assyrians,’ 
Chiswick, 1831, 8va; reprinted, London, 
1896,8vo. Forphj/ni (of. IHotimts): ‘ Select 
Works, containing his Four Books on Ahsti- 
nence from Animal Food; his Treatiso on 
the TIomerio Gave of tho Nymphs, and his 
Auxiliaries to tho perception of Intelligible 
Natures, With an Appendix explaining the 
Allegory of the Wanderings of Ulyssos,’ 
1823,8vn. Pawmniaa: 'Description of Greece,’ 
]794,3vo]8. 8 vo; 2nd edit. 1824. Iledfrich: 
'Rrajoum Lexicon Manualo’ (newrooensioa), 
1803,4to. 

II. Dissubtations awd MisanLLAiriiis: 
1. 'A Dissertation on tho Elousininn and 
Bacchic Mysteries,’ 1790, 8vo. 2. 'A Now- 
System of Poligion,’ 1791, 12mo (both 
these works hoar the iictitious imprint Am¬ 
sterdam). 3. ' Answer to Dr. Gulios’ Sup¬ 
plement to his Now Analysis of tho Works 
of Aristotle,’ 1801, 8vo. 4. 'Miscellanies 
in Prose and Yorse, containing the Triumph 
of the Wise Mon over Fortune according 
to the doctrine of the Stoics and Plato- 
nists; the Creed of the Platonio Philoso¬ 
pher; a Panegyric on Sydenham,’1806 5 2nd 
edit. 1830, lOmo. 5. ' CoUebtanea; or Cd- 


lectioha consisting of Miscellanierfe^ 
in the European and Monthly Mactoia« 
With an Appendix containing some Hmi,; 
never before printed,’ 1806, 8vo. 6,‘Hl 
Elements of the true Arithmetic of Infinita 
In which all tho Propositions on the Aritk 
metio of Infinites invontod by Dr. H'alli 
relative to the summation of fluxions are 
domonstratod to he false, and the natiiieijf 
infinitesimals is unfolded,’ 1809,4io. 7. < i 
Dissertation on the Philosophy of Arktotie 
in four books, in which his principal phyeicai 
and metaphysical dogmas are unfolded, and 
it is shown from indubitable evidence tkt 
his philosophy has not been accurately knomi 
since the destruction of the Greeks. The 
insufficiency aUo of the philosophy that 
has been substituted for that of Aristotle 
is demonstrated,’ 1812, 4lo, 8. ‘Theoretic 
Arithmetic, in three hooks, contaiiiing the 
Biibstanoe of all that liaS been written on 
this subject by G'Leo of Smyrna, Nicomacks, 
Iambliou8,and Bnotius. TogotheT ■with some 
remarkable particulars respecting perfect 
amicable, and other numbers,’ 1810, 8to! 
9.The Element B of a now Arithmetical No¬ 
tation and of a new Arithmetic of Infinites,' 
1823, 8vo. Taylor contributed some brief 
articles to the ‘ Olasaioal Journal,’ xvi-xu, 


[St. Paul’s School Adm. Eeg. cd. Gardner; 
Public Charm'toi'b, 1708, p. 127; Nichols’s lit 
Aneod. viii. <181; Wiilpolo’s Letters, ed. Cua- 
ningliBin, ii. 237 i IVolsh’s Brief Notiooof^. 
Taylor, 1831; Trans, of tho Soe. of Arts, yob. 
xvi-zxiii.; Athunooum, 183S, p. 874; Gest 
Mag. 1836, i. 01; I'ki-er’s Mag. November 
1876; Book Loro, Novombor-DBComhet 1883; 
Axou’s 'riioinas Taylor the PUtonist, 1890; 
('(impboll’s Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1896; 
Watson’s Lite of Porson, ij. 201; Barker's lit. 
Anecd. 1862, i. 113 ; Blakny’s Bist, of the Bat 
of Mmd, iv, 66; AioreU’H Hist, of Phit; Nie¬ 
buhr’s Lifo »nd Let tors, 18r)2,i. 113; Platonist 
and Bibl. Platon. 8t. Louis Mo. liny 1891- 
Dccomber 1800; Bartlldluniy Saint -Hilaire's Vic¬ 
tor Cousin sa Via et Corrosp. ill. 238, 246; 
Penny Cyclop.] J. M. B. 


TAYLOR, THOMAS (d. 1848), botaniat, 
born in the East Indies, was the eldest eod 
of Joseph Irwin Taylor, colonol in the Hast 
Indian army. Ilo was educated ah Trinity 
Oollego, Dublin, graduating B.A. in 1807, 
and M,i}. and M.D. in 1814. He was afte^ 
wards olocted a follow of the Eing and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, and during 
his residence in Dphlin actod as physirian 
in ordinary to Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 
He acted as professor of botany Md natural 
history in the Royal Cork Sciratific In¬ 
stitution as long as that institution lasted, 
and then retired to Dnnlterron, near Ifea- 
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Bflie, CO. Kerry. Here Ms medical Imow- 
Ziee and hie purse were frooly used for his 
Lrer neighbours during the famine winter 
Si 847-8, and here he died early m February 
«18 Taylor was elected a fellow of the 
Lbinean Society in 1814, and was also on 

His botanical researches wore mainly among 
the mosses, liverworts, and lichens. Besides 
< JIuscologia Britannica,' publ ished hy him in 
eoninnetionwithSirWilliam Jackson Hooker 
Fn v 1 in 1818 (2nd ed. 182^, he wrote much 
crvptogamiematterforthe' Flora Antarctica’ 
of I)r. (nowSir) Joseph Dalton Hooker, and 
is credited with twenty-three papers, four 
irritten in conjunction with that botanist 
(Sov. Soo. Cat. V. 023-4). These include an 
important memoir, ‘De Marcliantois,’ in tho 
I'JSensactions’of the Linnoan Society, and 
contributions to tho ‘Tninsaolions’ of the 
Botanical Society of Udinburgh, tho' I’liylo- 
lo"ist,’ ‘Hooker’s Journal of Botany,’ and 
the‘Annals and Magasino of Natural His¬ 
tory.’ His herbarium of over eight thousand 
sheets and his drawings Wero piirchnsod at 
his death by John Amovy Lowell of Bost>on, 
Mass., and presented by him to the Boston 
Society of Natural 1 list ory. 

nis name was commemorated hy Sir 
William Hooker in tho genua Tayloria bo- 
loliging to the mosses. 

[Journal of Botany, 1848 pp. .886, 44,5, 
1840 p. 63; Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medi¬ 
cal Science, 1848, T. 073; I’ruceedings of the 
linnean Society, i. 379.] (J. 3. B. 


TAYLOE, THOMAS EDWAED (1811- 
1888),politician, of Ardgillan Castle, Dublin, 
bom in March 18J1, was tho eldest son of 
tbo Eev. Edward Q'aylor, fourth son of 
Thomas Taylor, first earl of Buctivo. His 
mother was Marianne, dauglltor of tlio Hon. 
Blohard St. Legor. Thomas Edward was 
educated at Eton^ and in 1820 obtained a 
commission in the 6th dragoon guards. Ho 
attained the rank of captain on 2 Nov. 1838, 
and retired in 1816. From 184.7 to 1874 ho 
was licutoniuit-colonol of the royal Mtialli 
militia, and afterwards filled the post of 
honorary colonel. In 1841 ho was elected ns 
aooiiserv ative to represent Dublin country, and 
oontinued to sit for the const itneucy till his 
death. He acted as whip of the o])po8ifiiou 
during the Palmerston administration of 
1866-8, and Sir Mouutstuart Elphinstono 
Giant Duff states that he was instrumental 
in biingi^ about the downfall of the govem- 
ment inFehrtiaxyl868. He had brought up 
the toiies to support Palmerston against Sir 
Thomas MBnei Gibson’s vote of oeusiu'e, but 
it the last moment, by the direction of Lord 


Derby, he instructed them to vote against the 
government (Qbant Dmn?, Noieit front a 
jDiary, 1861-72, i. 09). In 1868-9 he was 
a lord of the treasury in the second Derby 
administration, and when the conservatives 
returned to ollice in 1866 was appointed 
patronage seoretory. On 7 Nov. 1868 he 
bocarao clmncellor of tlio duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter and was sworn of the privy council. 
His servieoa as whip during the reform 
debates of 1867-8 were so considerable 
that Disraeli was wont to say flint Taylor 
was the real author of household suffrage, 
lie acted as whip for seventeen years in all, 
during which he exhibited in a high degreo 
the requisite combination of energy and cod- 
ciliatioii. When Disraeli became premier in 
March 1874 Taylor was again appointed to 
tho chancellorship of tho duchy of Lancas¬ 
ter, though many thought that his services 
should liavo hoeu rccompensod by a more 
responsible oilloo. On tins occasion his re¬ 
eled ion for Dublin county was opposed hy 
Oharloa Stewart Parnoll, whom he defeated 
by a cousidorahle majority. Ho soldomspoko, 
but his advice was greatly valued by the 
conservative lenders; and he was popular 
with all parties in Ireland. 

Taylor died at his sister’s house in Fits- 
wllllam Place, Dublin, on B Peb. 188.8, and 
was buried in the family vault at Biilbriggan. 

On 11 Nov. 1802 he married Louisa, second 
daughter of Hugh Francis Tbllemaolie, reo- 
toi of Harriu^oii, and granddaughter of 
Louisa Tollumache, countess of Dysart. By 
her ho had three sons and two daughters. 

[Times, Froomiin's Journal, and Irish Times, 
6Peb. 1R83; Ann.Beg. lSR3,n. 121,126; Army 
Lists; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] G, Lu G. N. 

TAYLOR, THOMAS GLANVILLE 
(1801-1818), astronomer, was born at Ash¬ 
burton, Devoiialiin*, oil 22 Nov. 1804, He 
wna a descendant of Sir .Tohn Glanville 
0686-1661) [q. v.], spciikcr of tho IJonso of 
Commons in 1610. His father, Thomas 
Taylor, hecamo in 1800 first ossialilnt at 
tho Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and, at 
the instance of the oatronomCr-royal, .Tohn 
Pond [q. V.], devoted his son to tho same 
career. Young Taylor entered the esta¬ 
blishment as a supernumerary in 1820, 
and in August 1822 was placed in regular 
oharge of the transit iiistrumont. His dis- 
tinetion os an observer was marked by Sir 
Edward Sabine’s selection of him in 182d ils 
assistant in his pendulum experiments, his 
leisure hours being meanwhile spent in cal¬ 
culations for Stephen Groombridge’s star 
oatalogiie. 

Nominated, on Pond’s recommeudatioh, 
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director of the East India Company’s obser¬ 
vatory at Madras, Taylor landed there on 
16 Sept, 1830, and promptly unpacked on 
inbtrumontal outfit by Dollond, consisting of 
a flvo-foot transit, a four-foot mural circle, 
and a small cquatoreal. Early in 1831 
ho began -work with four nativu assistants, 
whom ho trained so eflcctivoly that his 
obligatory absences on the trigonninotrical 
survey of India in no way impairud the ac¬ 
tivity of tho institution. During 1831-9 he 
published five volumes of results, and in 
1844 the ‘Madras Gcnoral Catalogue’ of 
11,016 stars for tho epoch 1 .Tan. 1836. 
This production was ohnrnctorised by Sir 
George Airy in 18.64 {Mont/ili/ Notices, xiv. 
146) as ‘ the greatest catalogue of modern 
times. In tlio number of observations,’ he 
remarked, ‘ and in tho number and distribu¬ 
tion of the stars, and in tho circiimstanco 
that tho observations wero made, reduced, 
combinod, and printed at tho same place, and 
under tho samo superintendence, it boars the 
pialm from all others.’ 

Taylor visited England in 1840, and re¬ 
turned to Madras in 1841. On 10 Eeb. 1842 
ho was oloctod a fallow of tho lloyal Society. 
In the following year, while staying at tho 
Trevandrum observatory, his shortness of 
sight occasioned him an accident from which 
ho never altogether recovered, llo died at 
Southampton ondMay 1848^1 eavii^ a widow, 
Eliza, daiightor of Colonel Eley, O.S.I. By 
her he hod throe sons. 


(1709-1843), was sclf-educatea.havinglKBna 
life in early boyhood as a labourer 
small farm in Cumberland. By thrift in. 
dustry, and intelligonce he came in e'arly 
manhood to be the head partner iu aflounst. 

ing brewery firm at Durham, and, on that ciU 

being incorporated, was one in the fet batch 
of aldornien in the now municipality. Tni,, 
Taylor’s mother (1784-J858), though bom 
in Durham, was of Gorman origm, both ha 
parents being natives of Fronkfort-on-the. 
Maine. Her maiden name was AradJ, 
■\Vhen Taylor betrothed himself to bet she 
was companion at Bolton to the daugbtes 
of Earl Brnwnlow, 

Tom was educated first at Qraugo sohool 
in Sunderland, and aflorwards at the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, where ho carried off 
three gold modals. Finally, in 1837, be 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. There 
he graduated B. A. in 1840 os junior opbma 
in mathematics and in the first class of the 
classical tripos. In 1842 he was elected a 
follow of Trinity, and proceeded M,A. in 
1843. For the next two years Taylor pin- 
sued tho career of a‘coach’at Camlnidge, 
and mot with groat success. In the inteteste 
of his younger brothors ho declined tho ample 
annual allowance hitherto placed at hie com¬ 
mand by his father, and resolved thenceforth 
to support himself on his fees as tutor and 
upon the income of his fellowship, 

Taylor quitted Oambridgo towards the 
close of 1^4, and iu 1846 was appointed 


Taylor accumulated extensive moteoro- professor of En^rlish literature and the Eag- 
logical aud magnetic data at Madras, and lish language in the London Univereity. 
organised similar observations elsowhore iu He held tho post for two years. MeonwliOc, 
Inma. His dateiminatiou of tho longitude having kept his torms as a law student at 
of Madras was of considerable importance tbo Inner Temple, he was called to the bar 
to navigation (Memoirs JRoy. Astronomical on 20 Nov. 1840. For a while he went the 
Society, ■s.yi.l). He obeoived HaUey’e comot northern circuit. But a new opening me 
10 Feb. to 21 March 1836 (id. x. 336), aud ollbred him in I860, whan, consequent on 
Wilmot's 5 Jan. to 11 March 1846 {Monthly the jmsBUig of tho Public Health Act, the 
Notices, vii. 11). lie was a follow of tho board of health was called into existence, 
lloyal Astronomical Society. Mtidlcr ro- and Toylor waB_appointed assistant secretarv 
gai'ded Taylor’s observations as cnmparahlo under the presidency of Sir Bomamin lliill, 
in voliio to those of Dr. Jamas Bradley [q.v.] (afterwards LordLlaiiovor). In AugustlB-ll 
and as tho first of satisfactory accuracy made he was promoted to tlie position of aecretaiy, 
within the tropica (Astr. Naeh, No. 676). with on income of l,000f. a year. liVliw 
They have for half a century boon indispan- tho hoard of hottllh was obsorbed in tho 
sable to inquiries into the proper motions of local goveniment hoard his post hecametheb 
southern stars, of si'crutary to tho sanitary departnient. 

[Monthly Notices, ix, C2; Andi'4 ot Biiyet's lie evcnliially retired Oil a ponsion of 660/, 
L'AstroDomie Pratique, ii. 83; Mdmoiros in 1871, when his ofiice was abolished. 
Couronnds piibliis par I’Acnddinie Boyulo do But Taylor owed his fame and the greater 
Belgique (collection in 8vo), 1873, toin. xxUi. paH of his income to other oooawtioni. 
pt, ii. pp. 126-9.] A. M. 0. From hie first Bottling in London ne had 

TATLOB;, TOM (1817-1880), dramatist engaged in journalism, and he obtained in 
and editor of ‘ Punoli,’ was born at Bishop- eany life remunerative work on tho ‘ Mom- 
Wearmouth, a suburb of Sunderland, on ing Chroiiiole’ and the ‘Daily News’as a 
19 Oct. 1817. His lather, Thomas Taylor leodor-writer, At on early date, too, be 
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‘naueaiated a lifelong connection -witli gave Sothern the opportunity of creating the 
ipunch’and until 1874 he was an active character of Lord Dundreary. ‘New Men 
inember of the staff. In that year he sue- and Old Acres,’ in which Mr. Augustus W. 
ceedsd Shirley Brooks as editor, and ho held Duhonrg assisted him, was produced at the 
that office till his death six years later. In Haymorkel on 26 Oct. 1869, and in the same 
art criticism Taylor also made some mark, year he dramatised Dickens’s‘A Tale of Two 
and for many years was art critic for the Cities.’ Next year he brought out at Man- 
■ Times’ and the ‘ Graphic.’ He numbered Chester one of his most successful comedies, 
0, E. Leslie, "W. P. liVith, and other artists ‘The Overland Route.’ Almost equally popn- 
among hi 3 cloaestfriend 8 ,andamojighisraia- lor were his ‘ pStill Waters run deep ’ (Olym- 
ceUaneous works was a valuable biography pic, 14 May 1866), and ‘A Sheep in Wolf’s 
of Benjamin Robert Ilaydon (3 vols., 1863). Olothing’_(10I''eb. 1867), adapted fromMme. 
He also edited ‘ Charles Robert Loslio’s do Ghardin’s ‘ Femme qui ddtesto son mari.’ 
AutobiographicalllecoUectiona’(1860),com- Probably his best play was ‘The Ticket-of- 
nleted Leslie’s ‘ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ’ leave Man,’ based upon ‘Le Retour de Melun’ 
( 1805 ), and edited as ‘ Pen Sketches by a. of Brisobarro and Nuz, which was produced 
Vanished Hand’ (1879) the essays of his at the Olympic Theatre on 27 May 1863. 
friend Mortimer Collins. lie had already In 1869 Taylor induced the beautiful Mrs. 

translated ‘Ballads and Songs of Brittany’ Rousby and her husband to try thoir for- 
fromtheBarsaz-Breizof IlorsartdelaVille- tunes m Loudon. The Queen’s Theatre in 
marqud, and in 1874 ho published on enter- Long Acre was engngedfor thorn, and Taylor 
taining volume called ‘Leicesler Square: wrote for Mrs. Rousby a scries of three his- 
its Associations and its Worthies’ (Lon- torieal dramas, inwliich ho hardly realised 
don, 8 vo). . his ambitious dcsipis, although the public 

Taylor, however, found his true vocation were attract otl. The thoatre was opened 
as a playwright. From his early boyhood with ‘ The Fool’s Revenge,’ an adaptation of 
ha had written and acted plays, and as soon Victor Hugo’s ‘Le Eoi s’amuso,’ on 19 Deo. 
ashe settled in London he worlfodassiduously 1869. An adaptation from the German, 
for the theatre. In h is first year in London ‘ ’Twixt Axo and Crown,’ followed on 23 May 
—inl844—no fewer than four burlesques by 1870, and ‘ Joan of Are ’ on 10 April 1871, 
him were brought out by tlio Koeloys, who Other efforts on similar lines wore‘Lady 
Trere then managing the Lyceum 'Theatre. Olancarty,’ which was produced at the 
Their titles were ‘Valentine and Orson' Olympic on 0 March 1871, and long retained 
March 1844), ‘ Whittington and his Oat ’ popularity, and ‘ Anno Boleyn,’ which was 
(Easter Monday, 1844), ‘Cinderella’ (Whit- produced at the Ilaymiirket in March 1876, 
Monday, 1844), and ‘ A Trip In Rissingen’ and was Taylor’s penultimate piece and only 
(14 Nor. 1844). Other plays followed in complolo failure. 

rapid succession, and in thirty-live years he Taylor was fond of theatrical life in all 
sapplied more than seventy plays to the its aspects, fie essayed several parts as 
pnncipal theatres of Loudon, lie essayed an actor, and is said to have been success- 
almost every department of tho drama, but ful as Adam in a perform aneo of ‘ As you 
made his eh'ief sucoesa in domestic comedy, like it’ at Manchester, in aid of the Calvert 
Hismasteryofetage-craftwasgreatiOndraany memorial fund, on 1 Oct. 1879, Taylor died 
of his pieces still keep tho hoards; but he at his residence. Lavender Sweep, Wands- 
lacked dramatic genius or commanding power worth, on 12 JuR1880. He had married, 
of expression. on 10 Juno 185^ while resident at Eagle 

The first piece of Taylor’s that signally Lodeo, Dromplon, Laura, third daughter of 
attracted the public was ‘ To Poroiits and tho llov, Thomas Barker, vioar of Thirklehy 
Guardians,’ a farce, which Keoley brought in Yorkshire. Mrs. Tom Taylor, a skilled 
out at the Lyceum on 28 Sept. 1816. In musiral composer, contributed the original 
some burlesques that followed he co-oporated overture and entr'acte to her husband’s ‘Joan 
with Albert Smith. ‘Masks and Faces’ of Arc;’she died in March 1906. 

(London, 1864, 8yo), which he wrote in con- Other successful plays by Taylor, besides 
junction with Charles Reade, was produced those already named, were: 1. ‘ Diogenes 
BttheHayfflarketon 20 Nov. ISilS, Hardly and his Lantern'(Strand, 26 Dec. 1849). 
less successful was his ‘ To Oblige Benson ’ 2, ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ (Strand, 
(Olympic, 6 March 1864),an adaptation from 4 March 1860). 3, ‘The Philosopher’s 

the French vaudeville, ‘ Un Service it Blan- Stone.’ 4. ‘ Prince Dorus ’ (Olympic, 26 Dec. 
chard,’by Moreau andDelacour; and‘Our I860), 6. ‘Our Olerks’(Princess’s, 6 March 
American Oousin,'first produced at Laura 1862), 6 . ‘ Willikind and his Brothers,’ 

Keene’s theatre at New York in 1858, which a foiry tale (Princess’s, 1862), 7- ‘ Plot 
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ond fassion’ (Olympic, 17 Oct. 1863). 

8 . ‘ A Nice Firm’ ^yceura, 16 Noy. 1863). 

9. ‘Two Loves and a Life,’in conjunction 
■with Oharlea Beade (Adelphi, 20 March 
1864,). 10.‘TheKing’sBlval.’ 11.'Helping 
Hands ’ (Adelphi, 20 May 1866). 12. ‘ Betri- 
bntion,’ from Bernard’s ‘Loi dii Talion’ 
(Olympic, 12 May 1860). IS. ‘Going 
to the Bad' (Olympic, 6 June 1868). 
14. 'Barefaced Impostors’ (Oanterhniy 
Theatre, 16 Aug. 1869). 16. ‘ Nine Points 
of the La-w,’ based upon M. W. Savage’s 
novel called ' Olover Cottage ’ (11 April 
1869). 16. ‘ Up at the Ilills ’ (St. James’s, 
29 Oct. 1860). 17. ‘ The Babes in the Wood ’ 
(Haymarhet, 10 Nov. I860). 18. ‘Sense 
and Sensation’ (Olympic, 16 hfay 1864). 
19, ‘ Henry Dunbar,’ founded upon the novel 
of the same name by Mias Braddon (Olym¬ 
pic, 9 Dec. 1866). 20. ‘ The Sister’s Penance ’ 
(Adelphi,26 Nov. 1806). 21. ‘The Hidden 
Hand' (1870), from the French of D’Enne^ 
and Edmond. 22.' Settling Day ’ (Olympic, 
4 March 1877). A collection of his early 
pieces appeared in 1861. He published a 
collected edition of his historic^ dramas in 
1877. 

A portrait of Taylor, paint od by Sir G eorge 
Beid, was lent by his ■widow to the Victo¬ 
rian Evhibltion. In Mr. M. II. Spialmann’s 
‘History of Punch’ a miniature piolograph 
of the ‘ third editor of the “ London Oha- 
rivari”’ is given on page 838, while in 
the same bonk may bo found, nt page 839, 
Bichard Dovlo's sketch of himhetween cari¬ 
catures of John Leech and Horace Mnyhow, 
and, at page 262, another sketch ns the 
bianist ih the orchestia prohidikl over by 
Mark Lemon nt Mr. Punch’s fancy-dross 
ball in January 1814. 

[Personal Becolleotions; antobiogr.iplucal 
notes jotted down by Taylor for prosout writer 
in minute holograph; Memoir by the prcaoni 
■writer in Tllustratrd Review, 8 May 1873, ■with 
portrait; Times, IS July 1880; Ann,Bog. 1880, 
p. 180 ; PurnoH’s Dramatists of the Day.] 

0. K. 

TAYLOB, WILLIAM (A 1428), hcrobio, 
graduated M.A. at Oxford, and look priest’s 
orders. Under Archbishop Thomas Arnndol 
[q. V,] he was apprehended for heresy. On 
the occasion of his trial he refused to adore 
the host, and said one might as ■well adore 
a spider, ■whereupon Thomas Nottor [q. v.] 
sa^ys he saw with his o^wn eyes a horrible 
spider drop &om the roof right on to the 
blasphenter’s mouth. On 12 Feb, 1420 be 
abjured and was absolved. On 6 May 1421 
he was charged in convocation by the bishop 
ofWoreest6P(to whose diocese he belonged, 
with three heretical doctrines. He was ' 


condemned to porpotual imprisoamsiirkl 
was pardoned. On 11 Feb. 1428^^ 
tried for writing against the worshinrf 
saints m an attack on Thomas Smitli mw 
of Bristol, Each order of friara pr^eS 
charges against him touching Die doctrite 
of prayer, clerical lordship, divine right oi 
kings, religious mendicancy, andthew^it 
of flie cross or of the saints, For ta 
heresies, condemned at the oonnoil of Con. 
stance, he was degraded from his oiden lua 
burned at Smithfiold, 1 March 142^ 


[Shirley's Faseioult Zizoniorum, pp. 4 I 2 so. 
Foxe'a Actes and Honnments, iii, 581 sq, 848* 
Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 404; NettHr’sDortnnali 
ed. BUnciutti, ii. 887 a, iii. 887, 729,] M.B 


TATLOB,, WILLIAM (1766-1838), mim 

of loiters, only child of William Taylor (i 
1819), by his wife Sarah (A 1811), second 
daughter of .Tohn Wright of Diss, Norfolk 
was born at Norwich on 7 Nov. 1765. fle 
was not related to the family of John Tai¬ 
lor (1001-1761) [((.v.] of Norwich) byiIlte^ 
marxingo his family was connected with 
that of Frederick Denison Maurice [p i,] 
His father, a manufacturer of NoitoS 
Stull’s, chiefly for export, educated him with 
an eye to tho large foreign coraspondenca 
of the firm. His flrst teacher ■was Jok 
Bruckner [q. v.] In 1774 ho -was transferred 
to tho boarding school tlion opened at W- 
grave, SuiTolk, by Boebemont Barhanld, 
whose wife, Anna Lctitia Barhanld [q, vj, 
Taylor regarded ns * the mntlior of his minv 
For three years his school companion ms 
Frank Sayors [q. v.], with whom for forty 
years longer lie maiulained a friendihif 
bi'okBii only by death. 

In August 1770 his father took him from 
school and sent him abroad -with Camia 
his cori’craondonce manager. Tlo vuited 
Holland, France, and Italy, perfected liim- 
self in Fh’onoh and Italian, and learned the 
ways of foreign counmerco. Belurning m 
JannaiT 1781, ho loft homo again on 3 April 
with Schwarts, a fortiigu merchant, who 
took him the round of the English msnU' 
faoturing centres, and on 17 May embarked 
with him at Margate for Belgium. In July 
he reached Dotmold, where he si eyed a year 
with the protestont pastor Boederor, an 
Alsatian, lie soon became an outhumaat 
both for the language and the literatun of 
Germany, In a lei ter to his father (written 
in Italian 20 Deo. 1781) he expresses apre- 
ferenoe for English prose, but thinks Genmn 
bell er adapted for poetry. He left Detmold 
for German travel On 21 July 1782, Eos- 
derer gave him inlroductions to SeWoesw 
the hielorion, at Gbttingeu, aud to Goethe 
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rTwriffiwTThat Taylor bow Goethe seems 
"ip],tly inferredhy Eobberds (Herzfeld leaves 
it m doubt); his owa letters at this period 
Lve not been preserved. At Leipzi|[_ he 
rtioined Ossenave, -with -whom he visited 
Berlin and Dresden. They -were on the 
TTSTto St. Petersburg, but finding at Pillau 
, ^ssel bound for Yarmouth, they took 
nnssaae. and after a perilous voyage, reached 
Norwich on 17 Nov. 1782. 

In May and Juno 1784 Taylor was in 
Scotland with Sayers, who had begun his 
at Edinburgh in the previous October 
(the date is wrongly given in his ‘ Life of 
At Edinburirh he mut tSir) James 



veiled in the highlands as far ns Loch Tay. 
Business affairs now occupied him, but he 
found time to learn Spanish. A second 
journey to Edinburgh m 1788 was due to a 
nervous breakdown in the health of Sayers, 
whom he took to the English lakes. 

The centenary of the landing of Wil- 
lism III was celebrated by a diimor in 
Norwich (November 1788) j a year lalor, on 
the formation of a * revolution society,’ tho 
elder Taylor was made secretary, ‘ gratify¬ 
ing at once his taste for convivial pleasures 
and Ms attachment to the cause;’ his sou 
did the correspondence and wrote political 
letters, with various signatures, to ftiondly 
jouinals. In 1790 he went over to Prance; 
on 9 May he ' kissed the earth on tho land 
of liberty' at Colaia; on IS May he reached 
Paris, and eagerly attended the debates in 
the national assembly. lie returned in Juse; 
the 'revolution eoclety’ was soon dropped 
under fear of repressive measures (with filial 
concern Taylor wrote ‘junior’ after his 
father’s signatures to tho minutes); hut before 
the end of 1790 two new eluhs were formed 
In Norwich, of which Taylor hecamo a 
member, the ‘ Tusoulnn’for political, tho 
‘Speculotive,’ founded hy "William Enffold 

t q. V.] fbr philosophical Rebate. Hitherto 
IS had been engaged (s'lice 1783) in his 
lather’s business, dud had heou taten into 
partnership with Casenave in 1786. The 
disturbed state of the continent being un¬ 
favourable to the prospects of their trade, 
hs persuaded hie father to retire on tho 
fortune dlready made. The flim was dis- 
BolVed in 1791; his father employed ]^att of 
his capital in underwriting, not very suo- 
cessfully. Besisting his fatW’s wish to put 
him into a London bank, Taylob gave hm- 
Bslf henceforth to literature. He hod already 
oflmpletedtbe three poctio irSnslajjioliswliltm 
seemed the recognition of his power to 
present German poetry in an English dress. 
Herzfeld assigns to him a stirring song, 


Taylor 

' The Trumpet of Liberty,’ with the refrain 
‘ Fall, tyrants, fall,’ wmoh was first pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ NorfoUi Chronicle' on 16 July 
1791, having been sung on 14 July at a 
dinner comnlemorating me fall of the Bas- 
tilla. ‘ Edward Taylor [q. v.] rightly claims 
both words and music for the frequent singer 
of the song, his father, John Taylor (1760- 
1826) [q. v.l; he gives 1788 (meaning appit- 
rently 1789) os the date of its composition 
(Hymns and Miscellaneous Poems, 1863, pp. 
161,168). 

Taylor’s name was mode by his transla¬ 
tion of Burger’s ‘ Len ore ’ into English ballad 
metre. This was written in 1790, and bore 
the title ‘ Lenora.’ He submitted it to his 
Mend Benzler (then of Wernigerode), whose 
society he had enjoyed at Detmold. A 
previous version had been mode in 1782 by 
Henry .Tames Pye [q. v.], but was not pub¬ 
lished till 1795, and was unknown to Taylor. 
His own translation, circulated in manu¬ 
script, was made the foundation of a ballad 
(1791) by .lohn Aikin h747-1822) y.], 

and was read by Mrs. Bnrbauld in 1704 at 
a literary gathering in the house of Dugald 
Stewart [n. v.] in Edinburgh. Stewart’s 
brotheivin-law, George Cranstonn (Lord 
Oorehousp) [q. v.] gave his recollection of it 
to (Sir) Walter Scott [q. v.], including the 
lines 

Tramp, tramp, across tho land they speed 
Spliish, splash, across the soa. 

Those (though the second is on addition to 
the Original) were incorporated by Scott in 
his own version (1796) of tho poem, entitled 
‘William and Holen.’ Tho uircurastaiices 
ore detailed by Scott in a letter to Taylor 
(26 Nov. 1796). Scott follows him olso in 
transferring, with advautago, the scene of 
the poem from the soven years’ war to the 
TOriod of tho crusades. Much later Mrs, 
Bavhauld reported (and the report is con<- 
flrmod by Lticy Aikin [q. v.], who hoard 
Scott say it) that Scott told her it was 
Taylor who made him a poet, a cohrteous 
exaggeration. Tho annonneement of the 
almost siintiltancouB publication of Scott’s 
vorsiou and throe others had led Taylor to 
publish his in the ‘ Monthly Magazine’ (just 
founded hy John Aikin) in Maroh 1796; he 
Was paid 6s. for the article. Before the 
end of the year ho published it separately, 
with the titlo ‘ EUenoie,’ and some improve- 
mehts, one of them shggested by the veiaioh 
by "William Eobort Spencer [q, v.] 

To 1790 belong oUo hie tronslttions' tif 
Lessing’s ‘Nathan the Wise’ and Goethe’s 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris.’ The former was 
perhaps tho later executed, and there is Uo 
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trace of its having been shown to his friends 
before it was printed, for private distribu¬ 
tion, in 1791; it was nest published in I 8 O 0 , 
8 vo. The 'Iphigenia’ was submitted to 
Benzier before September 1700. but was not 
printed till 1793 (for private distribution); 
published 1794, 8 vo. In 1796 Taylor sent 
a copy to Goethe, through Benzier, who at 
once forwarded it, but it does not seem to 
have been acknowledged. ITeury Grabb Eo- 
binson [q. v.], writing to Goethe (31 Jan. 
1829), remarks, ' as it was the first, so it 
remains the best version of any of your 
larger poems.’ A volume of Wieland’s ‘ Dia¬ 
logues of the Gods,’ 1796, 8 vo, contained 
four dialogues, and was meant to be con¬ 
tinued, but excited no demand. 'Wielnnd 
was Taylor’s favourite among German poets 5 
five more dialogues were iuoluded iu his 
'Historic Survey’ (1828-30). 

Taylor’s career as a literary critic began in 
April 1793 with an article intiie ‘Monthly 
Eeview' on his friend Sayers's ‘Disquisi¬ 
tions.’ To this review (with a break, 1800- 
1809) ho contributed till 1824; to the 
‘ Monthly Magazine’ from its start till 1824; 
to the ‘ Annual Eeviow’ from 1803 to 1807; 
to the ‘ Critical Eeviow,’ 1803-4 ond 1809; 
to tho ‘ Athoumum,’ 1807-8, making a total 
of 1764 articles. lie wrote also for tho 
‘Cambridge Intolligonoor,’ conducted by 
BenjaminTTlower [q. v.], from 20 .Tuly 1793 
to 18 June 1803, and was concerned in two 
short-lived Norwich magazines, tho ‘Cabi¬ 
net’ (October 1794-6), issuod iu conjunction 
with Sayers, and tho ‘ Iris' (6 Feb. 1803- 
30 Jan. 1804), to which Southey was a con¬ 
tributor. To the ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ (1827) 
he contributed one article. Speoliing of his 
contributions to the ‘ Monthly Eeview,’ 'Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt [q. v.] affirms that ‘ the style of 
philosophical criticism which has been the 
boast of the " Edinburgh Review" was first 
introduced’ by Taylor (Spirit of the Age, 
1826, p. 308). "With stricter justice it may 
be churned for Taylor that ha did much to 
extend the literary outlook of tho English 
public, bringing foreign literature to bear 
upon the topics he treated, and thus correct¬ 
ing insular tastes. His friends rallied him 
on the peculiarities of his diction, whirii 
Macldntosh styled the Taylorian language. 
He coined words (in the eyes of purists 
as criminal an olfence as coining money), 
‘tronsversion,’ ‘body-epirit,’ ‘cany,’ ‘fally,’ 
‘ Sternholdianism,’ and tho ulre. Some of his 
terms, ruled out by the editor of the ‘ Monthly 
Review' as ‘ not English,’ have since become 
so—for instance, ‘r^abilitated.’ He wished 
to raise past participles to the comparative 
degree, e.g. ‘hateder.’ Hie articles often 


present enterprising suggestions: hs 
casts steam navigation (1804); advises^ 
formation of colonies in iljjj T 

quarter of the world’ in which ‘Btidi 
commerce’ had ‘ struck no root' (1806) • ^ 
jeots tho Panama canal (1824). Biit Jw 
habit of writing on all subjects was not moi 
for him. His information was profusete 
he had no sense of proportion; his powatof 
putting most things in new lights was era. 
oised with a vigorous ingenuity, stimulatiM 
lather than convincing. Some of his Intf^ 
of travel are exceedingly graphic; he ltd s 
keen cyo for such scenery as he enjoyed but 
he ‘never could understand the merit'oft 
noountnin prospect.’ 

His intimacy with Robert Southoy [q.v,] 
began early in 1798, when Southey, La™ 
placed his brother, Henry Herbert Southw 
[q.v.l, with George Burnett [q.v.] atTai 
mouth, visited Norwich as Taylors guest, 
Much of their correspondence to 1821 jj 
given by Eobberds; it is frnnlt on both sidei, 
and the good humour with which Southey 
receives Taylor’s erratic opinions is remetk. 
able. Taylor suggested to Souftey the pub- 
licaiion of an annual colloction of vorso, on 
tho plan of tho ‘ Almnnnch des Muses,’and 
contributed to both volumes of this ‘Amual 
Anthology’ (17i)9-lB00), using die signa¬ 
tures ‘liynlto’ (an auai^am) and ‘E. 0 ,’ 
To tho second volume he contributed epeci- 
mens of English hexameters, which he bad 
first attempted in the ‘Monthly Magazine,' 
1790. Soul hoy revisited him ot Norwich in 
February 1803. In March Taylor visited 
France, partly on husinoss; Henry Souttoy 
joined him at Paris in April. He etayed 
with Lnfnyette at Lagrange, where he met 
Frances d’Arblay [q. v.] In Paris he met 
Thomas Holoroft [q. v.], Thomas Pains [q.v,], 
and Thomas Manning [q. v.] His love d 
Hherty was not fanatical; as editor of tba 
book on Demerara (1807) by Henry Bolings 
broke [q. v.], he expressed himself m &roiiT 
of a regulated slilve trade ‘ which redeems 
slaves to exalt them into vassals,’ 

The family alTairs wore not prospering, 
and whut he made by his pen was nueruL 
His ‘ Tales of Yore,’ 1810,3 vols. 8 ro (anon.), 
was a colleotion of prose translations from 
French and German, begun in 1807. In 
May 1811 the stoppage of his father’s Lon¬ 
don agent involved a loss of 2001 . a year 
from an income already curtailed through 
American losses. A competence remained, 
but Taylor felt keenly the soqiol eonse- 
quences of a reduced style of living. He 
applied in 1812, at Southey's suggestion, to 
tho post of keeper of manuscripts in the 
BiitiBhMnBeuni,on the icsignationof Fraiuu 
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TVnicera.T.]; but the vacancy was alreudy 
filled On the basis of his magazine articles 
he issued his ‘ English Synonyms Described,' 
iqiS 8VO a work from wliicli hia old gonool- 
fellow George Crabb [q.. v.] borrowed mu(^ 
/18*’4) without specific aohnowledgment; it 
reissued in 1860 and since j a German 
Wnsktion appeared in 1851. tn IB^S he 
edited the works of his friend Sayers, pre¬ 
fixing an elaborate hiography. 

His magnum opus, the ‘Histone Survey 
of German Poetry,’ 1828-30,3 vole. 8vo, was 
somewhat belated. It is a patchwork (Oar- 
Ivle colls it a ‘jail-delivery’) of hia previous 
Mtieles and ti-anslations, with digressions on 
Homer, the Zendnvesta, and other literary 
gleanings, while the ‘survey’ itself was not 
tonght up to date. But it shows what 
Taylor had been doing for German studies 
during a literary life of forty years, and ite 
value is that of a permanent conspectus of his 
■srork. Bis last publication was a ‘ Memoir,’ 
1831, 4to, of P. M. Martineau, a Norwich 
surgeon, written in conjunction with F. 


Elwes. 

Taylor was a devoted son and a generous 
fiiena. It delighted him to encourage tho 
studies of young rnanj George Borrow [q.v.] 
learned German from him ‘with oxtroop- 
dinary rapidity’ heforo ho was eighteen, and 
has described him in ‘ Lavoiigro.’ Aft er his 
losses he cultivated chiefly the aooioty of his 
juniors; hence Harriet Martinoaii's rather 
harsh judgment that ho was spoiled by 
flattery. He was accused of initiating young 
men into habits of oonvivialityj v^iat his 
censors really feared was the influence of 
his erratic opinions, hut these wore not 
always taken seriously. He was known 
to argue for an hour in proof that Adam 
was a negro | no one venturing to reply, he 
spent the next hour in answuring himself 
and proving that Adam was white. In 
early life (1784) his friend Sayers was ‘ de¬ 
cidedly the holder theologian of the two, a 
relation which was afterwards to be re¬ 
versed,’ In 1796 ho contributed several 
hymns to a collection edited by William 
Enfield; one of them is based on two odes 
of Horace; others are retained in Dr. Mar- 
tineau's collections. Till his moGior’s death 
(she was blind for twenty-two years) he 
constantly went with her to the Octagon 
chapel. He claimed to be a believer in the 
tone teaching of Christ, maintaining that our 
Lord was the translator of Ecclesiasticiis, 
and the author, ‘after the crucifixion,'ot 
the ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ A revolting 
paradox as to our Lord's parentage was 
maintained by him in an anonymous ‘ Letter 
concerning the Two First Chapters of Lulce' 


(1810). His religious philosophy appears 
in hia memoir of John hhransham fq. v.j in 
the ‘ Montlily Magazine,’ 1811; he describes 
it (1812) as ‘ Phuouic pantheism.’ 

He died, unmarried, at his residence. King 
Street, Norwich, on 6 March 1836, and was 
buried in the graveyard of the Octagon 
chapel. His portrait was painted by John 
Barwell (Cat. Third JLaan Echib. No. 273). 

[The Memoir by John Warden Bobberds, 
1843, 2 vols. (portr.iit), is exceedingly full 
and accurate, giving much of T.iyloi's corre¬ 
spondence, ami chronicling every article he 
wrote, but laokiug an index. The pith is ex- 
tr.icted by (leorg IIotzPoM in his valuable 
monograph, William T.iylor von Norwich, eina 
Studio iiW das Einfluee dor noiioren deutschen 
Littemturin England, 1897; Quarterly Bevieir, 
Ixxiiii. 27 laq.; Edinburgh Eeviow, Ixxxvii, 
3S8 aeq.; AiitubioBrapliy of Harriet Martineen, 
i. 207 seq.; Mrs. Oliphanl’s Hist, of English 
Litocaturp, 1790-1826, i. 38S; information from 
tho late Jehu Withers Dowson of Horivich.l 

A. G. 

TATLOB, WILLIAM BENJAMIN 
SAliSFIELD (1781-1860), painter of land¬ 
scapes and military sulgect^ the son of John 
Taylor, a map-tnigravcr in Dublin, was born 
in 1781, By his mother he was descended 
from Patrick Sarsfield [q. v.] John Sydi^ 
Toylor [q. v.] was his younger brother. Ho 
began life in the army commissariat, and, 
serving in the Peninsular war, was pesent 
at the siege of San Sebastian. Quitting the 
service, he devoted himself to art, though 
without any conspicuous success. lie ex¬ 
hibited landscapes, Bca-piocos, and military 
subjects at the Iloyal Academy and the Bri¬ 
tish Institution between 1820 and 1847. He 
afterwards became hatter known as an art 
critic and writer, and published in 1841 ‘ The 
Origin, Progress, and present Conditions of 
the Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

Besides the works mentioned ho was the 
author of ‘A Manual of Fresco and En¬ 
caustic Painting,’ 1848. He also published 
a translation ofMfirImfie’s ‘ Art of Painting 
in Oil and Fresco,’ 16S9, and an abridged 
translation of the ‘Origin and Progress of 
the Penitentiary System in the United 
States/1833, from the report of de Beaumont 
and de Tooqueville, which was well received 
(Athmaum, 1841, pp. 648, 673). His best 
Imown work, however, was his ‘History of 
Dublin University,’ which appeared in 1846, 
illustratod with coloured plates and with 
engravings. It contains biographical notices 
of many of the university alumni. Towards 
the close of his life he was curator of the iSt. 
Martin’s Lane academy. He died on 23 Dec. 
1850. 
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[Gent, Mag. 1861, i. 321; WoWs Compen¬ 
dium of IiisU Biogr.; E^dgrave’s Diot. of Ax- 
tistsj AUibone's of Engl. Lit.] W. A. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM COOKE (1800- 
1849), miacBllaneottS'wrherj'borjiat Youglial, 
Ireland, on 16 April 1800, ma the son of 
llicinrd Taylor (n mnnitfaotiirar, and a 
memljer of a family resident at Yoiighal from 
the time of the settlement hy Oliver Orom- 
■well). Ilia mother was Mary Cooke, a 
descendant of John Cook [q. v.] the regicide. 
Se ■was educated by Robert Bell, D.D., at a 
school in hia native town, and tlien sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he entered on 
18 Jan. 1817. At the Ijoginuiiig of 1890 he 
removed hia name from 1 ha lists, bu t rcplacod 
it in June 1821 to stand for a seholarahip. 
He waa unsuccesaful in the competition, and 
returned to Youghal as an aasiatant at hia 
old school. 

After a short time Taylor returned to the 
university, and graduated B.A. in 1826. 
While at college he won prizes for composi¬ 
tions in prose and poetry, and in 1826 and 
1820 he gained several of the imimate’s prizes 
for Hebrew. Hia first essjiys in print were 
some contributions, careful^ concealed in 
after years, to a paper at Cork. His first 
book was ‘ A Classical Geography for use of 
Youghal School.’ 11 o then edited several of 
the catechisms of William Piniioct [q. v.], 
including ‘ The Epitome of Classical Geo¬ 
graphy,’ 1827; ‘The Oateohisiu of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion,’ 1828; ‘The Ancient and 
Modern History of the Jews,’ 1829; and the 
various histories which had been compiled 
by Oliver Goldsraitb. 

In 1829 Taylor settled in London, bring¬ 
ing with him moxhanstihlo onergy and much 
knourledge which he knew how to turn to 
account. All his hooks are marked hy can¬ 
dour and sohriety of mind, and the informa¬ 
tion is conveyed In an inf oreeting style. He 
at once become a contributor to the ‘ Athe- 
nnum,’ and remained a leading member of 
its stair until bis death. For many years 
after 1829 he produced a vast number of 
hnolcs, both original and translated. As a 
tribute to the excellence of his works the 
university of Buhlin on 7 J1830 con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. and re¬ 
mitted the fees. 

Taylor was a whig in politics, an en- 
thneiastio member of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and an ardent advocate for a system of 
national edneation in Ireland, His zeal in 
that cause was much appreciated by Arch¬ 
bishop Wbataly, who became his patron and 
ftiend. After the commeroial crisis of 1842 
he went to Lancashire to study its industries 
and the life of its operatives, lie became 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of 


Taylor 

free-trade (Moelby, Idfe of Cqbden, u'mT 
and was appointed editor of the ‘Leasiw'r ’ 
its establiehment in London. Under the 
guise of ‘Censor’ he published in 
tract, ‘The Quarterly Reviewer reviewed 
Notices of an Article entitled “ Anti-Com 
law Agitation.” ’ In 1840 he made a tour ta 
Paris and the coimtry districts of France 
with a view of studying the system of edn- 
cation which had been established in that 
country. Public opinion marked him out 
os the first president of Queen’s College at 
Cork, but the post was given to another, 

On the foundation of the British Asaoda. 
tion in 1831 Taylor became one of its leadisg 
members, ond was usually on the 
of statistical information. Through the te- 
commeudatiun of Charles Pelham Villiejs 
[q.v.], hiBwarmfriond,h6 was employed fton 
1847 by Villiore’s brother, Lord Olorendon 
then viceroy of Ireland, as statistical writer 
for the government; and he contributed to 
the ‘ Evening Pott,,’ then the organ for the 
Irish e.xeoulivo, ‘lie applied his pen to 
parly pamphlet a,’ and a number of pseudo¬ 
nymous tracts were written by him. Aaionff 
them was ‘ ItaminisconooB of Daniel O'Con¬ 
nell. By a Munster Farmer’ (Lailu Nm, 
14 Sept. 18 U), p. 6). Carlyle met him in 
Dublin in 1849, but his picture of laylm 
is In the sage’s most depmoiating manner, 
and need not bo oceepted as literally correct, 
A few days later, 12 Sept. 1849, hs died et 
20 Herbert Street, Dublin, of cholera, and 
was buried in Mount Jerome coraetery, He 
married at Cork, in September 1888, 
Miu'ianne, only daughter of .lohu Taylor of 
Youghol; she survived him with three 
daughters and one son, hir. Richard Wbately 
Oooke-Taylor of Glasgow. 

The original works of Taylor includedi 

1 . ‘ Historical Miscellany: illustrations of 
most important periods in history,’ 18S9, 

2. ‘ History of France andNormandy,’ 1880; 
Srd edit. 1844, and at Philadelphia, 1848, 

3. ‘ History of the Civil Wars in Ireland,' 
1831. This forma volumes Ixxiii. and kxir. 
of ‘ Constable's Miscellany.' It waa repuh- 
lishcd at New York in 1833, with additions 
by William Sampson, and again in 1844, 

4. ‘ Readings in Biography,’ 1883, signed 
‘ W.C.T.’ 6, ‘ OtiUiues of Sacred History,’ 
1833, signed ‘ W.O.T.; ’ many editions. 
8. ‘ History of Mohammedanism,’ 1884; 
several editions and a German translation at 
Leipzig in 1837. 7. ‘ History and Overthrow 
of the Roman Empire,’ 1836. 8. ‘ Student^ 
Manual of Ancient History,’1836; many ac¬ 
tions. 9. ‘ Students’ Manual of Modernllis* 
tory,’ 1838; many editions, and, afterrsvisinn 
by 0, D. Yonge and Sir G. W. Oox, it was 
ksued in 1880; an American edition of this 
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of No. 8 was published by the Rev biopapbies/ 1832; ' Cabinet of Fi'landsbip,’ 
JSeb Sprague Henry at New York in 1847. a tribute to the memory of the lute John 
10 ‘Chapters on Coronations,’1838, signed Aitken [q^iV.]; ‘Ireland, Social, Political, 
iT’ 11 .^‘Illustrations of the Bible, from and Rel^ous,’ by Gustave de Beaumont, 
the Monuments of Egypt,’ 1838; partly ap- 1839 j ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ by Dean Swift, 
wared in the ‘Athenteum,’ 2. ^Naturall 1840; ‘Bacon’s Essays and Advancement of 
History of Society in the Barbarous and Xearniiig,' 1840; ' Iliads of Homer,' trans- 
Civilised State,’ 1840, 2 vols.; Now York, lated by George Chapman, 1843. He con- 

1841 9 vols.; dedicated to Archbishop densed and translated ns ‘by a biblical 
■ffhatelv, who had ‘suggested, encouraged, student' the ‘ Travelling Sketches in Egypt 
and to B great degree directed it.’ 13. ‘ The and Sinai of Alexandre Dumas;’ united with 
Bishop: a Series of Letters to a newly Edward Smedley [q. v.] and two others in 
created Prelate ’ (onon.), 1841; often quoted compiling for the ^Encyolopiedia Metropoli- 
hy Whately. 14. ' Account of the Electro- tana ’ a history of ‘ The Occult Sciences,’ 
magnet Engine,’1841. 15.‘Notes of a Tour ajid supplied additional notes to Robbins’s 
in the Manufnctming Districts of Liinca- translation of ITengstenberg’s‘Egypt and the 
ahire: Letters to the Archbishop of Dublin,’ Books of Moses.' J. "W. Parker on his ad- 

1842 ■2d edit. 1842. 16. ‘An Illusli'ated vice undertook the pnblication of J. S. Mill’s 
Itinerary of the County of Lancaster,' 1842; ' Logic.’ 

Taylor wrote several portions of this volume. [Bentley's Mihcollany, November 1848, pp, 
17.'^ 'Romantic Biography of tho Age of 498-1503; Baiu’s S. B. Mill, p. 06; Dilk^s 
Eliraheth,’ 1812, 2 vols,; repvinledat Phila- Papers of a Critic, i. 31; Gent. Mug. ISuO, i. 
delphia. 18. ‘ Popular History of British 91-0: Atheniemn, 1850, p. 00; llalfcett and 
Inha,’ 1842; Bud and 3rd edits. (1851 and Laing's Anon. Lit. i. 2.3B, .367, iii. 2003; infoi- 
1867) as ‘ Ancient and Modern India,’ re- tnatiou from Mr. It. W, Cooka-Taylo^] 

■vised and contiuued by P. .1, MacEenno. 

19. ‘Revolutions, InsiuToctious, and Con- TAYLOR, WITTEWRONGE (1719P- 
spiraoies of Europe,’ 1843, 2 vols,; dodi- 1760), piipt ain in the navy, bom about 1719, 
rated to AVhately, 20. ‘ Handbook of Silk, entered the navy as a volunteer per order or 
Cotton, and Woollen Manufactures,’ 1848. king’s letter-boy, on board the Kingston, 

21. 'Factories and the Factory System,’ 1844. thout 1727, but tho fact that bo belonged in 

22. ‘History of Christianity to its Legal the next seven teen montlis to no fewer than 

Establishment in the Roman Empire,’ 1844; seven ships seems 1 o show that he was borne 
undertaken at suggestion of Cbarlea Dickin- for lime only without bodily presence. In 
son,DJ).,biabopotMotttb,and revised by him 1784 he was borne on the books of tbs 
‘in all but the last few pages.’ 23. ‘Modern Blenheim, a harbour-ship, and his first sea- 
British Plutarch,’ 1840; the preface alludes going experience would seem to have been 
to the death of his child. 24, ‘ National in 1736 on board the "VVindsor. In her and 
Portrait Gallery’[1846-8],4vols. 25.‘Lifo afterwards in the Tpswiob nndAnglesea—in 
and Times of Sir Robert Peel’ [1810-8], 3 which last he was present at the abortive 
vols.; a supplementary volume to Peel's attack on Cartagena in April 1741—he 
death was afterwards written by Charles served for about live years, lie passed his 
Mackay,LL.D. 26.‘Notes of a Visit to the ixamination on 3 Kept. 1741, being then. 
Model Schools in Dublin,’ 18 47. 27. ‘Me- according to his cortificole, more than twenty- 
juoiis of the House of Orleans,’ 1849,3 vols.; two, and having been more than ten years 
Lockhart says that Lonis-Philippe ■was so at seo. Four days afterwards he was pro- 
irritated by "the references to his oaroor in motod to be lieutenant of the Duke on the 
this work that ho talked of prosocuting the home station. In 1743-4 he was a lieu- 
publisher; Taylor, adds Lockhart in hie reck- tenant of tho St. Qeorge, from which he 
lees style, was ‘deverish—but a wild, uncou- was taken by Vice-admiral Davera in Octo- 
scientions, ignorant, scramhiing Paddy’ her 1744 to go with him to the West Indies 
(LAirQ,Xofl7ch«rt,ii. 327-8). 28.‘TheWorld in tho Cornwall, in the rating of midship- 
asit ia,’ a new and comprohensive system of man extra. In August 1745 Davers gave 
modern geogi-aphy [1849-58], 3 vols.; the him a commission as fifth lieutenant of the 
flist two volumes were compiled by Taylor Cornwall (though the ship was only allowed 
and Charles Mackay. four), and in November appointed him to 

Twlor edited an edition of ‘ Cicero de command the Vainquenr tender. Eighteen 
Offims, Cato mtjpr, Lodius,’ &c., 1830; a months afterwords he was raoalled to the 
‘Greek-Engiish Lexicon,’trandated from the Cornwall, in which he was present in the 
‘Greek-Latin Lexicon' of John Dawson, action off Havana on 1 Oct, 1748 [sec 
1831, new edit. 1861;‘Memoirs of W. Samp- Knowltjs, Sm (jHAnws], and was nfter- 
8on,’written by himself, vol. xxxiii, of Auto- ward2 proinoled by Knowles to command 
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the Weasel sloop and sentltome. lie paid (before 1644) Abigail Ward. He is m 
her off in May 1749. In March 1766 be tioned in the diary of Henry Newcomefa^ 
Commanded the Seaford and afterwai’ds the but must not be confused with Zochin 
Haven in the Channel, and with the western Taylor (A 1606) of Holt Hall, Rasbobat 
squadron till posted, on 2 Dec., to the mentioned also as Newcome’s neighbour 
Monarch. Zachary, the son, was admitted at Jesaj 

During the nest two years Taylor held College, Cambridge, on 10 April 1071 and 
several temporary commands — the Mag- graduated 13.A in 1676, and A[.A. in 1678. 
nanime, Neptune, Maguanime again. Royal he was incorporated at Oxford on 13 jW 
William—and early in 1768 was appointed 1678. Ho was appointed vicar of Urmstirk 
to the Ramillies, the dagship of Sir Edward on 9 March 1680, and resigned in 1693 be. 
(afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.], with whom coming curate to the rector of Wigan .' On 
he continued through 1768 and the blockade 10 Deo. 1696 he was appointed by the etown 
of Brest in 1769, while Ilawko was teaching to the rectory of Croaton, Lancaahite ntbl 
the navy what the blockade of Brest meant, retaining the curacy of Wigan. He died in 
After the maiw months at sea the Ramillies 1705, probably in May; his wiU, dated 
was in need of reflttuig,and when preparing 30 April, was proved at Chester on lOJnna 
to leave Torbay on 14 Nov. Hawke struck 1706. Ho married, first, on 13 .luly 1685 
ins flag iu the llamilliea and went on board Barbara (il, Soplomber 1689), daughter of 
the Royal George. Taylor remained in the Sir Edward Stanley, baronet, of BicketataE 
Ramillies, and took her round to Plymouth His second Avife, Anne, survived him, with 
to be repaired. In the following Pchrnary several children. 

(1700) sue sailed, one of a squadron of three- Taylor, a hard-headed whig, was the Srat 
deckers under the command of Admiral to ‘ demonstrate ’ iu on anonymous tract, 
Boscawen. A violent Avesterly gale drove Submission and Obedience to the Prmt 
them back; the ships Avore separated; the Government,' 1600, 4to, the duty of tiding 
Aveather was thick and hazy, and the Ramil- the oaths of allegiance to William andMs^ 
lies was suddenly found in dangerous from ‘ Bishop Overall's Convocation Book.' 
proximity to tho Bolt Head. She lot go her This work had lately been published for the 
anchors, which, brought hut up for the first time by Archbishop SancroCt iu order 
momant; hut tho storm avus at its height, to justify the attitude of non-jurors, but 
tho cables parted, and the ship was hurlod Taylor interpreted the argument of tbobwk 
ou the rocks. Out of the creAv of 734, in quite an opposite sonso. The author, Jok 
twenty-fivo only and one midsliipman, im- Overall [q. v.J, had drawn up tho manuscript 

? robably said to have been William Falconer in 18P6, but liad nob published it. It con- 
1782-1769) [q. A'.], author of ‘ The Ship- sisted of a sorios of canons which had bm 
wreclc'—whose name docs not appear in the submitted to convocation and accepted byit 
ship’s paybook—^wero saved. early in .Tames I's reign in regard to tku 

[The memoir in Oharnoek’s Hiog. Nav. vi. riglit of subjoots to resist oppressive govura- 
1 SI, is very meagre; further details are to be inent. The eanons, which Avore ambiguous 
looked for in the logs, pay-books, and c-apbiin's .n temper, denied the subjects’ right of re- 
letters in the Public liecord Office.] I. It. L. eist ance, but at the same time recognised 

TAYLOR, ZACHARY (1063-1705),the that a government originating in suoeessful 
' Lancashire Levite,’ was born at Bolton, rebellion mi^l acquire the stamp of diriue 
Lancashire, on 20 April 1663, and baptised authority. To the latter doctrine James 1 
at the parish church on 24 April. Ills father, objected, and the canons Avere sufibrod to 
Zachary Taylor (1619-1693), a graduate of drop before they received official conflnm- 
Trinity College, Dublin, had hold prefer- tion. Sancroft had brouglit the matter to 
ment in Ireland, and been cliaplain in the public not ice by insisting on Overall’s doc- 
royal army. About 1649 he held tho rectory trine of non-resistanco to the exclusion ofthe 
of Grappenhall, Gheshiro; in 1061 he Avas Jonlliotin^ corollary. Taylor’s pamphlet put 
inoumhenb of Gorton ohapel, Lancashire; the opposite construction on Overall's aigu- 
he became master of the grammar school at ment, and his interpretation seems to htro 
Bolton in 1663, and joined the second presby- .nfiuuiiced the course of William Sherlock, 
terian classis of Laucashire, oiliciating at D.D.[q.v.l,who forsook bis previous scruples 
Oookey chapel, 166^7 ; he then became as- and took tlie oathe to the new aovernment 
sistant to Robert Bathe (1604-1674), vicar of William III and Mary. Taylor 
of Rochdale, with whom he sullered ejection Vindication,’ 1091, 4to (anon.) A local 
in 1662; he again became schoobnaslcr sue- eligious controversy drew from him 'The 
cessively at Rochdale and (from 1678-4) at I Javilturn’dOasuist; or the Cheats of Pome,' 
the grammar school of Kirkham; he niaiTied | 090,4to. 
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Taylor is chiefly remembered for the pro- 40 guns, naming her Queen Anne’s Hevenge. 
minent part he took in exposing the foibles Upon the arrival of "Woodes Kogers [q. v.] ns 
and credulity of dissenters in the case of governor of the Bahamas, Ilornigold went in 
RicbardDugdal^q.v.litbe'Sureydemoniac,’ and accepted the king’s mercy; but Thatch 
by publishing ‘Tbe Surey Impostor,’ 1097, continued his cruise through the West India 
ito. It had been claimed for Dugdale, _a Islands, along the Spanish Main, then north 
hinnble youth of Surey, near ‘VlTialley in along the coast of Carolina and Virginia, 
haucBshire, who was hubjact to epileptic making many prizes, and rendering his name 
seizures, that he was ‘ possessed,’ in the Qos- terrible. lie sent one Hiohards, whom he 
pel sense, and many nonoonloriniat_ divines had placed in command of a tender, with a 
in Lancashire, including Thomas Jollie [q.v.], party of men up to Charlestown to demand 
the ejected minister ol Altham, stoudy de- a medicine-chest properly fitted. If it was 
clnred their belief in the miraculous nature not given he would put his prisoners to death. 
ofOugdale’scondition, Taylordeuouncedthe While one of the prisoners presented his 
nfiair as a mere imposture on the credulous, demand, Bicharda and his fellows swaggered 
JoUie replied. Taylor rojoined in ‘ Popery, through the town^ spreading such terror that 
Superstition, Ignorance, and Knavery . . . the magistrates did not venture to refuse the 
very fully proved,’ 1(198, 4to. lie was then medicine-chest. Then thepirates went north- 
attacked in‘'The Lancashire Le vita llobuk’d,’ wards; but on or about 10 June 1718, 
1^, 4to (anon.), probably by John Oarring- attempting to go into a creek in North Oaro- 
ton of Lancaster, lienee his nickname, linaknownasTopsail Inlet, the Queen Anne’s 
which deceived Cal amy (followed by Halley Itevenge struck on the bar and became a total 
and Nightingale) into supposing that Taylor, wreck. Of three sloops in company, one was 
the object of the tract, was its author also wrecked on the oar. Thatch and his 
Taylor retorted in * Popery, Superstition, men escaped in the other two. They seem 
Ignorance, and Knavery confess’d and fully to have then quarrelled; many of the men 
proved,' 1699, 4to. _ were put on shore and dispersed; some found 

Taylor's many published discourses in- their way into Virginia and were hanged; 
dude funeral eermons for Lady Elizabeth the sloops separated, and Thatch, with some 
Bradshaigh (169G) ond John lUsley (1706). twenty or thirty men, wont to Bath-town 
[Calamy’a Account, 17 I 8 , pp. 399 soq.; Hal- North Oai-olino to surrender to the king’s 
leys Lancashire, 1889, ii, 179; Pishwiofc's proclamation. 

Kiikham (Chatham 80 c.), 1874, pp. 146 seq, ; It appears that he found allies in the 
Scholes's Bolton Bibliogr. 1880, pp. 37 saq.; governor, one Eden, and his secretary, Tobias 
UiuuteB of Hiuichostor Froshyteiian Olassis Knight, who was also collector of the pro- 
(Chetham Soc.), 1890, i. 81, iii. 440; Minutes vince. lie brought in some prizes, which 
of Bury Prebbyterian Olassis (Chatham Soc.), his friends condemned in duo form. He met 
ISSO, i, 133; Nightingalo's Lancnaliire Noncoa- at sea two French ships, one laden, the other 
formity [1892], iii. 240 ; Postara Alumni Oxen, jjj ballast. He put all the Erenohmen into 
Ij00-l714.] A. O. einp;,y Bhip, brought in the full one, and 

TEACH or THATCH, EDWARD (<?. made allidavit that he had found her de- 
1718), pirate, commonly known as‘Black- sorted at boo — ^not a soul on board. The 
beard,’is said to have been a native of Bristol, story was accepted. Eden got sixty hogs- 
to have gone out to the West Indies during hea^s of sugar as hie share, Knight got 
the war of the Spanish succession, and to tweutVj and the ship, said to ha in danger 
have been then employed os a privateer or of einkmg and so blocldug the river, was 
buccaneer. When the peace came in 1713 taken outside and burnt, for fear that she 
the privateers virtually refused to recognise might be recognised. Thatch meanwhile led 
it, and in large numbers turned pirates, Vast a rollicking life, spending hie money ireely 
numbers of seamen joined them, and, while on shorej rat compelling the planters to 
lieeping up a pretence of warring against the supply his wants, and levying heavy toll on 
French or Spaniards, plundered all that came all the vessels that came up the river or went 
in their way with the most absolute impar- down. As it was useless to apply to Eden 
tiality. for redress, the suiTerers were at last driven 

Thatch was one of the earliest to play the to send their complaint to Colonel Alexander 
i61b of pirate. He is fl.rst heard of in 1716, Spottiewood [q. v.], lieutenant-governor of 
and in 1717 was in command of a sloop Virginia, who referred the matter to Captain 
cruising in company with one Benjamin Qeorga Gordon of the Pearl, and Ellis Brand 
Horuigold. Among other prizes was a large of the Lyme, two frigates then lying in 
French Ghiinea ship, which Thatch took com- James River ior the protection of the trade 
mand of and fitted as a ship of war mounting against pirates. Gordon and Brand had 
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already heard of Thatch’e proceedings, and 
had ascertiuned that thoir ships conld not 
get at him, Kow, in consultation 'with 
Spottiswood, it-was determined to send two 
small sloops taken up for the occasion, and 
manned and armed from the frigates, under 
the command of Bobert Maynard, tlie first 
lieutenant of the Pearl, while Brand went 
overland to consult with Eden, -whose com- 

e ity -was not known to Spottiswood and 
friends. 

On 22 Nov. the sloops came up the creek, 
and, having approached so near the pirate 
as to intermauge Homeric compliments, re^ 
ceived the fire of tho pirate’s guns, loaded 
to the muzzle with swan shot and scrap iron, 
All the ofiicura in Lyme’s boat were killed, 
and many men in both. Maynard closed, 
boarded, sword in hand, and shot Thatch 
dead. Several pirates were killed, others 
jumped overboanl, fifteen wore taken alive. 
Thatch’s head was out ott^ and—easy to be 
recognised by its abundant black beard— 
suspended &om the end of the bowsprit. The 
sloops with their prize retm'ned to James 
Hivar, where thirteen out of the fifteen pri¬ 
soners were hanged. Brand had meantime 
made a perquisition on shore, and seized a 
quantity of sugar, cocoa, and other mer¬ 
chandise said to bo Thatch’s. Tn doing this 
ho was much obstructed by Nnight, who, 
together with Eden, afterwards entered an 
action against him for taking what belonged 
to them. The pirate sloop and property were 
sold for over 2,000i., which Gordon and 
Brand insisted should bo divided os prize 
money among the whole ship's companios, 
while Maynard claimed that it ought to go 
entirely to him aud those who had taken 
it. This led to a very angry and unseemly 
quarrel, which ended in the professional ruin 
of all the three. Neither Gordon nor Brand 
seems to have had any further employment, 
and Maynard, whose capture of the pirate 
was a very dashing piece of work, was not 
promoted'tiU 1740. 

Thatch—as Teach or Blackboard—^has long 
been received as the ideal pirate of fiction 
or romance, and nearly as many legends 
have been fathered on him as on 'William 
Kidd [q. v.], with perhaps a little more 
reason, It may indeed be taken as certain 
that he did not bm-y any large hoard of 
treasm ‘0 in some unkno-wn bay, and that he 
never hod it to bury. On the other hand, 
the story of his blotying out the lights in 
the course of a drinking bout and firing off 
his pistols under the table, to the serious 
damage of the legs of one of his companions, 
is officially told as a reason for not hanging 
the latter. Touch soems to havo been fierce, 


Teddeman 

reckless, and brutal, without even 
of honesty to his fellows. 

In all the official papers, naval or colooial 
respecting this pirate, he is called Thatohm 
Thaoh; fte name Teach which has hZ 
commonly adopted, on the authority of 
son, has no official sanction. It U quite im! 
possible to say that either Thatch or Teach 
was his proper name. 

[Tho Life in Charles Johnson's Lives of tis 
Pyrates (1724) is thoroughly oeouiate, aafu,, 
it can be tested by the official records, which 
are vory full. Those ore Order in Cn-T ii 
24 Aug. 1721, with memorial from EobertMay, 
nard; Admiralty Becoids, Cuptoina’ Letter 
B. 11, Ellis Brand to Admiralty, 12 July 171 ? 
6 Fob. and 12 March 1718-19; G. 6 , Gordon 
to Admiralty, 14 Sopt. 1721; P. 6 , Letters of 
■Vincent Poarso, Captain of the Phoenix; Baud 
of Trncla, Bahamas 1.] J, K, i,_ 

TEDDEMAN, Sib THOMAS (d, lfl68f) 
vice-admiral, was presumably cue of a family 
who had been, shipowners at Dover at tb 
close of the sixieouth century (Ds/esto/tie 
Spanish >4mada, Navy Bocor^ Society, i, 
86). His father, olao Thomas, was still lirmg 
at Dover in 1668, and is probably the man 
described as a jurato of Dover m a com¬ 
mission of 28 pot. 1668. It is, however, 
impossible to discriminate between the two, 
and the jurate of 1653 may have been the 
future vice-admiral. In either cose Tedde¬ 
man does not seem to have served at sea 
during the civil war j but in 1800 he com¬ 
manded the Tredagh in the Mediterranean, 
and in May was cruising in the Straits 01 
Gibraltar and as far east os Algiers; on 
81 May ho met off Algiers six Spanish sUps, 
which ho chasod into Gibraltar and unaet 
the guns of the forts. _ In November 1660 
he was appointed captain of the Besolution; 
in May 1661 of the Fairfax. In 1663 he 
oommaudod the Kent, in which, in July, he 
carried the Earl of Carlisle to Archangel on 
an emhasey to Eussia, In May 1664 ho wes 
moved into thoHovonge; and in 1666, in the 
Eoyal Katherine, was rear-admiral of the 
blue squadron, with the Earl of Sandwich, 
in the action oil’ Iiowestoft. For this service 
he was knighted on 1 July. Afterwords, 
still with Sandwich, he was at theattackon 
Bergen and the subsequent capture of the 
Dutch East Indiamen [see Mobtaqu, En- 
WABD, EabIi os SAirnwion]._ StiU in the 
Boyal Katherine, he was 'vice-adnuiol of 
the blue squadron in tho four days’ fight, 
1-4 June 16G0, and vice-admiral of the 
white in the St. James’s fight, 26 July. He 
had no command in 1607, and his name dora 
not occur again. His contemporary. Captain 
Henry Teddeman, also of Dover, was pre- 
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a brother; and the name -was. atill Monthly :Regiater, October 1708). But, 
Win ’ a hundred years later. despite an energetic appeal by llumbert, who 

NaT.i.47; State Papers, wrote that‘Teelingj^by his brarery and gene- 
Calendars).] J. K. L. conduct m all the towns through which 

‘ ' wo have passed, has prevented the insurgents 
TEBLINGi, BARTHOLOMEW (1774- from indulging in the most criminal ex- 
1798) United Irishman, was tho eldest son cesses,’ ho was sentenced to death by the 
if Luke Teeling and of Mary, daughter of court-martial. The viceroy finding hmself 
John Tnaffo of Smormore Castle, Louth, unable to comply with the recommendation 
He was born in 1774 at Lisburn, where to mercy by which the sentence was accom- 
tis father, a desoendaiit of an old Anglo- panied, Teeling suffered the extreme penfdty 
Norman family long settled in co. Meath, of the law at Arbour Hill on 24 Sept, 1798. 
lad himself as a linen mer- Ohablds HAMitros Tauiisro (1778- 

chant. The elder Teeling was a delegate 1860), Irishjotirnalist,was a younger brother 
fat oo' Antrim to the catholic convention of of Bartholomew, and, like him, connected 
1793 better known as the ‘ Back Lane par- withthellnitedlrishmovement. Onl6Sept. 
liameut.’ Though not a United Irishman, 1790, when still a lad, he was arrested 
he was actively connected with the leaders with his father by Lord Castlereagh on sua- 
uf the United Irish Society, and was arrested picion of treason. Ho had previously been 
on suspicion of treason in 1796 and con- ollered a commission in the British army, 
fined in Oarrlckfergiis prison till 1802. but had declined it as incompatible with his 

Bartholomew, who was educated in Dab- political sentiments. In 1802 he settled at 
lintttthettcademyofthellev.W.Dubordieu, DundaUc as a linen-bloachor. Subsequently 
a French protestant clergyman, joined the he became proprietorof the‘DelfastNorthcrn 
ITnitedlrishmovemontbeforehewastwonty, Herald,’ and later on removed to Newry, 
and was an active member of tho club com- where he established the ‘ Newry Examiner.’ 
mittee. In 1796 he went to Franco to aid lie was also (1882-6) the proprietor and 
in the efforts of Wolfo Tone and others to editor of a monthly periodic^, tho ‘ Ulster 
induce the French government to undertahe Mngnidne.’ In 1828 Teeling miblished his 
an invasion of Ireland. His mission having * Personal Narrative of the Rebellion of 
became known to the Irish government, he 1798,’ and in 1832 a ‘ Sequel’ to this work 
deemed it unsafe to return to England, and appeared. The ' Narrative,’ especially the 
accepted a commission in the French army earlier portion, is of considerable historical 
in the name of Biron. IIo served a cam- value. Though feeble os a litoroiy perform- 
paign under Hoche with the army of the auce, it throws much light on the state of 
I^e. In the autumn of 1798 ho was at- feeling amougthe Homan catholics of Ulster 
tacbed to the eimedition organised against prior to the Kehellinn, and upon the later 
Ireland as aide-d^camp and interpreter to stages of the United Irish movement, as well 
Generid Humbert, and, embarking at La as upon the actual progress of the iusurrec- 
HocheUe, landed with the French army at tion in Ulster. In 1836 Teeling published 
Oalo. During the brief campaign of less ‘ The History and Consequencee of the Battle 
thou three weexs’ duration, -iraich term!- of the Diamond,’ a pamphlet which gives 
nated with the siurender of Ballinamuck, the Homan catholic version of the events in 
Teeling distinguiehed himself by hie personal which tho Orange Society originated, and in 
courage, jporticnlorly at the battle of Oo- which the author himself had some share, 
looney. Being excluded as a British subject Teeling died in Dublin in 1860. In 1802 he 
fiem the benefit of the exchange of prisoners married Mies Oorolan of Corriolnnacrosa, co. 
wkichfoUowedthe surrender,thoughcloimed Monaghan. Ilia eldest daughter married, 
by Humbert as his aide-de-camp, he was in 1836, Thomas (afterwards Lord) O’Hagan 
removed to Dublin, where he was tried [q. v.], lord chancellor of Ireland, 
before a court-martial. At the trial the [Personal Norrative of tho Irish Robellion, 
evidence for the prosecution, though con- pp. 14-22, Sequel tliereto,pp. 200-32; Madden’s 
dusive as to Tcelmg’s treason, was highly United Irishmen, i. 320, iv. lS-27; ff. Bowes 
ereditahle to his humanity and tolerance, Daly's Ireland in '98, pp, 376-4U0 ; Tone's 
one of the witneeses deposing thot when Autobiography, ed. Barry O'Brien, 1893, ii. 847; 
some of the rebels had endeavoured to Oornwallie CorraspondenoB,ii. 389,402; Looky's 
excuse the outrages they had committed, on Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, v. 03; pri- 

the ground that the victims were protestants, information, J _ U. L. P, 

'Mt.Teellug warmly exclaimed that hoknow TEESDALE, Scb OHEISTOPHEB 
of no difference between a protestant and a CHARLES (1833-1893),_ major-general, 
catholic, nor should any be allowed’ {hish royal artillery, son of Lieutenant-general 

ii2 
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Honry George Teesdale of South Bersted, were repulsed by the artillery flra IT 
Sussex,-waa born at the Oape of Good Hope fortress. Williams, in his despatch teeoT 
on 1 .Tune 1833. Ho entered the Royal Mill- his thanks to Teesdale, ‘ whose labours 
tary Academy at Woolwich in May 1818, incessant.’ Two days later the Bussif^ 
and received a commission as second lieu- established a blockade of Kars, and shonf 
tenant in the royal artillery on 18 June afterwards intercepted communication witf 
1861. He went to Corfu in 1862, was pro- Erzeroum. Tho garrison of Kara was m 
moted to be first lieutenant on 23 April tinually occupied in skbmishes with th* 
1863, and in the following year wos ap- enemy, and in the task of strengthaninff tli 
pointed aide-de-camp to Oolonel (afterwards fortifications. On 7 Aug. an attacli ™ 
General Sir) William Fenwick Williimfl mode by the Eusaians, who were amm 
[q.v.],BritiBh commissioner with tho Tnrkish heaten off, ^ 

army in Asia Minor during the war with Teesdale lived in Tnhmasp Tahia rsitlj 
Eussia, _ that gallant Ilnngarian and fet^ate 

Teesdale, with Dr. Ilumphw Sandwith soldier. General Kmely, for whom he had a 
[q. V.], another niemher of the British com- great admiration. lie acted os chief of his 
misaioncr's staff, accompanied Williams to staff, and, besides his graver duties ms 
Erzeroum, and ihoneo to Kars, whore they constantly engaged in harasaingthe Cosaaela 
arrived on 21 Sept. 1864. Williams re- with parlies of rifiemen, or in menacing and 
turned to the headquarters of the Turldsh attacking the Russian cavahj with a cou- 
army at Erzeroum, leaving Teesdale at Kars paOT of rillcs and a couple of guns, 
to establish what discipline and order he Early in September the weather grev 
could. During tho whole winter Teesdale, suddenly cold, and snow fell, Ptoviaona 
aided by his interproler, Mr. Zohrab, worked were scarce, and desertions become fte- 
inoosaantly to secure the well-Leing of the quout. Date in tho month cholera apjeared, 
troops in Kars. Sandwith says he exhibited At4a..it. on 29 Sept, the Eussian ^neral 
such a rare combination of firmness and Mouravieff, with tho bulk of his army, at- 
conciliatory tact that ho won nil hearts, tacked tho heights above Kara andoatie 
and the grey-bearded old general, Kherim opposite side of the river. At Tahmssp 
Pasha, never ventured ou any act of impor- the advanoo was distinctly heard and p» 
tance without first consulting this young parations made to meet it. The guna were 
Rubalteru of artillory. Colonel (aftorwarem quietly charged with grape. Teesdale, le- 
Sir) Honry Atwell Lolte [q.T.l and Captain turning from his rounim, flung himaelfinto 
Henry Langhorne Thompson fq. v.] having the most exposed battery in the redoutt, 
awived at Kars in March I 860 , Teesdale re- Yuksek 2'abia, tho key of the position, Ee 
turned to Erzornum and rejoined his chief, Eussians advanced with their usual Bteadi- 
who, in January, had boon made a lieu- ness in three close columns, supportdby 
lennnt-genoral, or ferik, in the Turkish ai'iny, twenty-four guns, and hoped under covet (j 
and a pasha. At the same time Teesdale the mist and in tho dim light of dawn to 
had been made a major in the Turkish army, efi'ect a surprise ; but they were received 
Tn a letter from the foreign office datm with a crushing artillery fire of grape. 
7 March 1866, her majesty’e government ap- Undaunted, tho Kussian infantry oheera 
proved of Teesdale’e ellbrts in averting from and rushed up tho hill to the broastworb, 
the garrison of Kars the horrors that they and, in spite of a murderous fire of mns- 
suflbred from famine in the previous winter, kotry, drove out tho Turks and advanced to 
After the thawing of the snow Teesdale the roar of the redoubts of Tahmasp and 
was daily engaged with Williams from early Yuksek Tahia, where desperate lightingtooli 
morning to sunset in fortifying all tho heights place, Teesdale turned some of his gnna to 
around Erzeroum. the roar and worked them vigorously. The 

On 1 June 1866 a courier from Lake in- redoubts being closed in roar and flanking 
formed Willioms of the formidable Eussiara one another, the artillery and musketry to 
army essombled at G uuiri, and the iudjeo- Eom them made havoc in the ranlcs ot tho 
tion of o speedy advance upon Kars. On assailants. Nevertheless tho Russians pre« 
the following day Teesdole started with Wil- cipitated themselves upon the works, and 
liams and Sandwith for Kars, arriving there some even effected an entrance. Tinea 
on 7 June. On the 9 th Teesdale, with Zohrab were killed 'on the platform of agon 
his interpreter, went to his post at tho which at that moment was being worked by 
Tahmasp batteries, and on the 12th he made Teoadalo, who then sprang out and led two 
a reconnaissance of tho Eussian camp. On charges with the bayonet, the Turks fight* 
tho 16th tho Itussiaiia, twenty-fivo thousand ing lilco heroes ’ (Letter from General Wil* 
strong, attacked early in tho morning, but liams, 30 Sept. 1866), 
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~~T)viine tho hottest, part of the action, given their liberty and proceeded to Eng- 
fften tie enemy’s fire had driven the land. 

Turkish artillerymen from their guns, Toes- Teesdale was made a O.B. on 21 June 
iile rallied his gunners, and by nis intrepid 1866, though still a lieutenant of royal 
fitample induced them to return to their artillery. lie vras also made an officer of 
nosts.^ After having led the final charge the Legion of Honour, received the medal for 
Sch completed the victory of the day, Kars, and on 26 Sept. 1857 was awarded 
Teesdale, at great personal rielt, saved from the Victoria Oroee for acts of bravery at 
the fury of bis Turks a considerable num- the battle of 29 Sept. 1856. 
her of the disabled among the enemy, who From 1866 to 1869 Teesdale continued to 
were lying wounded outside the works, serve as aide-de-camp to Fenwick-Willioms, 
This was witnessed and gratefully aeknow- who had been appointed commandant of the 
ledoed before the Eussian staff by General Woolwich distnot. On 1 Jan, 1858 he was 
Jlowavieff {London Qaxette, 26 Sept. 1867). promoted to be second captain in the royal 
The battle of Kars lasted seven and a half artillery, and on the 16th of the same month 
hours. Near midday, however, the Eussians to be brevet major in the army for distin- 
were driven off in great disorder, and flod gnished service m the field. On 9 Nov. 
down the heights under a heavy musketry 1868 he was appointed equerry to the Prince 
fire. Their loss was over six thousand of Wales, a posit ion which ho held for thirty- 
killed and about as many wounded. two years. From 1869 to 1864 he was again 

Teesdale, who was hit by a piece of spent aide-de-camp to Fenwick-Willioms during 
shell and received a severe contusion, was his tcim of office as inspector-general of 
most favourably mentioned in despatches, artillery at headquarters in London, Teos- 
On 12 Oct. General Williame wrote: ‘ My dale was promoted to he first captain in the 
aide-de-camp, Teesdolo, had charge of_ the royal artillery on 8 Feb. 1860, brevet lien- 
central redoubt and fought like a lion.' tenant-colonel on 14 Dec. 1868, major royal 
After the battle the muauir. on behalf of artillery on 6 July 1872, and licutenant- 
tho eidtan, decorated Teesdale with the colonel in hie regiment on 23 Sept. 1876. 
third class of the order of the Mcdjidie, He was appoinlea aide-de-camp to Queen 
and promoted him to he a lieutenant- Victoria and promoted colonel in the army 
colonel in the Turkish army (Despatch on 1 Oct. 1877, regimental colonel on 

from General 'Williams to Lord Olaron- 1 Oct. 1883, anti mnior-gcnoral on 22 April 

don, 81 Oot. 1866). _ 1887. On 8 July 1887, on the occasion of 

Cholera and famine assumed serious pro- Queen 'Victoria’s jubilee, he was made 
portions in October, and, although the K.O.M.G. 

farmer ceased in November, severe cold In 1890 Teesdale resigned the appoint- 

added to the sufferings of the garrison, ment of equerry to the Prince of Wales, 

and every night a number of dosertione and was appointed master of the ceremonies 
took place. On 22 Oct. nowe had arrived and extra equerry to the prince, positions 
ofarelievingormy of twenty thousand men which he hold until his death, lie retired 
under Selim Faelin, and in the middle of from the army active list with n pension on 
November it was daily expected from Erzo- 22 April 1802, lie died, uumarriod, on 
roum, where it had arrived ot llio beginning 1 Nov. 1893 at his residonce, Tho Ark, South 
of the month. Dut Selim had no intention Berslod, Sussex, from a paralytic stroke, a 
of advancing. On 2-1 Nov. it was considerod few days afl er his return from a small estate 
impossible to hold out any longer, and, tlioro ho had in Germany, He was buried on 
being no hope of roliof, Teeadalo was sent 4 Nov. in South Borsled churchyard. He 
with a flag of truce to the Euasiau camp to wrote a slight ekctch of the sorricee of Sir 
arrange for a meeting of the geuorals and to W. P, Wuliaras for tho ‘ProceedinM ' of 
discuss terme of capitulation; llioeo were the Eoyal Artillery Institution (vol. xii. 
arranged the following day, and on the 28th pt. ix.) 

the garrison laid down its arms, and Tees- [War Office Records; JDeapatclioa; Eoyai 
dale and the other English officers became Artillory Records; Times (London), 2 and G Bov. 
prlsoneia of war. 1893; Onilod Service Hag. 1606 and 1867; 

The English officers were most hospitably Gout. Mag. 1866 and 1858 ; Lake's liars and 
treated by the Eussiaiie, and started on onr Captivity in Husam, 1866; _S.indwilb’a Nnr- 
80 Nov. for Tiflis, which they I'eachod on rativo of tho Siege of liars, 18,38 ; A Campaign 
8 Dec. In January 1866 Teesdale aocom- ‘he Turks in Asia, by Charlra Duncan, 

panied General "Williams to Eiazan, about ® ^866.] R. II. V. 

iso miles from Moscow. After having been TEGAI (1806-1864), Welsh poet. [See 
presented to the czar in March, they were Huaiinfl, Iltran.] 
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TEGG, THOMAS (1776-1846), book¬ 
seller, the son of a grocer, was born at Wim¬ 
bledon, Surrey, on 4 March 1776. Being 
left an orphan at the age of hve, he was sent 
to Golashiel in SoUcirkshire, where he was 
boarded, lodged, clothed, and educated for 
ten guineas a year. In 1786 ha was bound 
apprentice to Alexander Meggett, a book¬ 
seller at Ballceith. His master treating him 
very badly^ he ran away, and for a month 
gained a living at Berwick by selling chap- 
books about fortune-telling, Goii,juring, a^ 
dreams. At Newcastle he stayed some 
weeks, and formed an acquaintance with 
Thomas Bewick, the wood engraver. Pro¬ 
ceeding to ShoHield, he obtained employ¬ 
ment from Gale, the proprietor of the ‘ Shef¬ 
field Begisler,’ at seven shilliags a week, 
and during a residence of nine months saw 
Tom Paine and Charles Bibdin. His further 
wanderings led him to Ireland and Wales, 
and then, after some years at Lynn in Nor¬ 
folk, he came to London in 1796, and ob¬ 
tained an engagement with William Lane, 
the proprietor of the Minerva Library at 
63LeadenhallStroct. He subsequently served 
with John and Arthur Arch, the quaker 
booksellers of Graoeohutoh Street, where ho 
stayed until he began business on his own 
account. 

Having received 2001. from the wreck of 
his father’s property, he took a shop in part¬ 
nership with a Mr. Dewiok in Aldersgate 
Street, and became a bookmaker as well as 
a bookseller, bis first small book, ‘ The Com¬ 
plete Confectioner,’ reaching a second edition. 
Un 20 April 1800 he married, and opened a 
shop in St. John Street, Olerkonwell, but, 
losing money through the treachery of a 
friend, he took out a country auction liconse 
to try his fortune in the provinces. He 
started with a stock of shilling political pam¬ 
phlets and some thousands of the * Monthly 
Visitor.’ At Worooslor he obtained a parcel 
of books from a clergyman, and bold his first 
auction, u hioh producod SOI. With his wife 
acting OB dork, he travelled through the 
country, buying tip duplicates in private 
libraries, and rapidly paying off his debts. 
Beturning to London in 1803, he opened a 
shop at 111 Choapside, and began printing a 
series of pamphlets which were ahridgmcnls 
of popular worlts. His succoss was great. 
Of such books he at one time had two hun¬ 
dred kinds, many of whiok sold to the extent 
of four thousand copies. Up to the close of 
1840 he published four thousand works on 
his own account, of which not more than 
twenty were failures. Of' The Whole Life 
of Nelson,’which hehrought out immediately 
after the receipt of the nows of tho battle of 


Trafalgar in 1806, 
penny copies, and 
Ann Clarke,’ 1810 
at 7s. 0^. eacb. 

In 1824 be purobased the oopynriit nt 
Hone’s ‘Everyday Book and TaW&ol' 
and, ropublisliing tho whole in weekly witi 
cleared a very large profit. He then 
Hone 6001. to write ‘The Year Book,’Tfbi||ii 
proved much less successful. 

As soon as his own publications cdb. 
monoed paying well he gave up tho anctioni" 
which he had continued nightly at 111 CheapI 
side. In 1824 ho made his final move ^ 
7.3 Oheapside. In 1826 ha commenced ‘Hu 
London Encyclopmdia of Science, Ait, Lite- 
rature, and Bractioal Meohanioe,’which lan 
to twenty-two volumoa. But his repntation 
as a bookseller chiefly rested upon his cheap 
reprints, abridgments of popular woiln, and 
his distribution of remainders, which he pm, 
chased on a very largo scale. He isinenticmel 
as a populaviser of litovature in Thomas Ca^ 
lyle's famous petition on the copytiEhtlall 
inAprillSSO. 

In 1836, being then a common councihnaa 
of the ward of Cheap, ho was nominated an 
alderman, but was not elected. In 1636 he 
was chosen sborilF, and paid the fine to escape 
serving. To the usual line of 4001. he added 
another 1001., and tho wliolo went tofmmd 
a Tegg scholarship at the City of Londini 
Bchom, and he increased the gift by a vala- 
able collection of hooks. 

He died on 21 .^ril 1845, and was kiiried 
at Wimbledon, He was generally believed 
to bavo been flie original of TimomyTTOB 
in Thomas Hood’s novel, ‘ Tylney HsU, 
Svols. 1834, Tegg left throo sons, of whraa 
Thomas Tegg, a bookhellor, died on 16 Sept, 
3871 (JJooJiseller, 30 Juno 3864 p.372,30ct 
1871 p. 811); and William is separately 
noticed. 

Tegg was outlior of: 1. ‘ Memoirs of Sir 
F, Burdett,’ 1804. 2. ‘Teijg's Prime Song 
Book, hong up to tho mark, 1810; thud col- 
lootion,]810j fourth collcot ion, 1810. 3.‘The 
Bise, Progress, and Termination of the 0. P. 
War at Covent Garden, in Poetic Epistles,' 
1810. 4. 'Chronology, or the Jlistorlcal 
Companion: a register of events from the 
enrliesl period to the present time,’ 1811; 
6lh edit, 1864. 6. ‘Book of Utility or He- 
posilory of usoftil Information, connected 
with the Moral, Tntolleolual, and Physical 
Condition of Man,’ 182^. 0. ‘ Bemarlcs on 
tho Speech of Serjeant 'Palfourd on the Laws 
relnUngftoOopyright,’1837. 7. 'nandhflok 

for Emigrants, containing InfovmaliononDo- 

mostic. Mechanical, Medical, and other anh- 
joots,’ 1880. 8. ‘ Extension of Oopyi'ightpro- 


of'.TheLiUtMmS 

I, thirteen thousand ccpi^. 
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riledbySerjeant Talfourd,’ 1840. 9. ‘Trea- 
BOTV of Vit and Anecdote/1842. 10. ‘A 

^ent to an Apprentice,’2nd edit. 1848. 
He also edited ‘ The Magazine of Knowledge 
Sd Amusement/ 1848-4; twelve numbers 

only. 

fCnrwon’s Bootsellers, 1873, pp. 379-98; 
Bookseller, 1 Sept. 1870, p. 766.] (J. C. B. 


ITEGG, WILLIAM (1816-1896), pub¬ 
lisher and boolcseUer, son of Thomas Tegg 
r-T1 ■n'ns bom in Oheapeide, London, in 1816. 
Mor being articled to an engraver, he was 
taken into his father's publishmg and book¬ 
selling business, to whiw he succeeded on his 
father’s death in 1846. He was well known 
as a publisher of school-books, and ha also 
fonned a considerable export connect ion. One 
litanch of his business consisted of the reprint¬ 
ing of standard works at very modorate prices. 
In his later years he removod to 86 t-iuaen 
Street, Oheapside. „ , 

He knew intimately George Criukshank 
andOharles Didtens in their early days, while 
Kean, Kemble, and Dion Boucicault were 
his fast friends. He was a weU-known and 
energetic member of the common council of 
the Sty of London. He retired from busi¬ 
ness some time before bis death, which took 
place at 13 Doughty Street, London, on 
§3 Dec. 1896. 

His name is attached to upwards of forty 
\rorks, many of them compilations. The fol- 
lomngaie the beat Icnown; 1. 'The Cruet 
Stand: a Collection of Anecdotes,’ 1871. 
2. 'Dpitopbe . . . and a Selection of Epi¬ 
grams/ 1876. 8. 'Proverbs from Ear and 
Near, Wise Sentences .../1876. 4. ‘ Laco¬ 
nics, or good Words of the Best Authors,’ 
1876. 6. ‘The Mixture for Low Spirits, being 
a Compound of Witty Sayings,' 4th ed. 1870. 
0. 'Trials of W. Hone for publishing Threo 
Parodies/1876. 7. 'Wills of their own, 
Curious, Eccentric, and Benevolent,’ 1876, 
4th ed. 1879. 8. ‘ The Last Act, being the 
Funeral Bites of Nations and Individuals,’ 
1876. 9. ' Meetings and Greetings: Salutsi- 
tions of Nations/1877. 10. ‘The Knot tied. 
Marriage Ceremouiee of all Nations,’ 1877. 
11. 'Posts and Telegraphy Fast and Pre¬ 
sent, with an Account of the Telephone 
and Phonograph/ 1878. 12. ‘ Shakespeare 
and his Contemporaries, together with the 
Plots of his Plays, Theatres, and Actors/ 
1879. Under the name of Peter Parley he 
brought out much Mpulor juvenile litera¬ 
ture, which was either reprinted from or 
founded on boohs written by the American 
writer, Samuel Griswold Goodrich (Aum- 
Bonn, Diet, of Etuilish Literature, 1869, 
i.703). 


Teilo 

_ [Times, 27 Doc. 1896, p, 7; Athenmum. 1896, 
ii. 903; Book&oUor, 30 June 1864, 10 Jan, 
1896.] a. 0. B. 

TEGID (1792-1852), Welsh poet and 
antiquary. [See Jones, Jomr,] 

TEIGNMOUTH, Bauon. [See SHOiin, 
JoOT, first baron, 1761-1834.] 

TEILO (^. 660), British saint, was bom 
at 'Eooluis Gimniau (or Guininu)’ in the 
neighbourhood of Tenby (ii6. Zarid. jip. 124, 
260. The statement of the life in the 
‘ Liber Landavensis ’ that he was of noble 
parentage is supported by tbo genealogies, 
which moke him the son of a man variously 
called Enoc, Eusych, Cussith, and Eisyllt, 
and CTeat-^andson of Ceredig ap Gunedda 
Wledig (Mym/rian Arehaiohgy, 2nd edit, 
pp. 416, 430; Mo MSS. p. 124). In the 
life of Oudoceus in the ‘Liber Landavensis’ 
the form is Ensic (p. 130). hit. PhiUimore be¬ 
lieves (Cynimrodor, xi. 125) the name should 
be Usyllt, tho patron saint of St. Issell’s, 
near Tenby. Teilo’e first preceptor was, 
according to ha legond, Dyfrig (cf the Life 
of Dyfrig in Xt6. Land. p. 80). He next 
entered the monastic school of Panlinus, 
where David (d. 601P) [q. v.], his kinsman, 
was his fellow-pupil. In substantial agree¬ 
ment with the accounts given in the legends 
of David and Padaru, it is said that the three 
saints received a divine command to visit 
Jerusalem, whore they were made bishops— 
a story clearly meant to bring out British 
independence of Borne. Teilo especially dis¬ 
tinguished himself on this journey by bis 
saintly humility and power as a preacher. 
Ho received as a gift a hell of miraculous 
virtue, and returned to take phargo of the 
diocese of LlandafF in succession to Dyfrig, 
Almost immediately, however, the yellow 
plague (which is known to have caused the 
death of Maelgwn Gwynedd about 647) began 
to rage in Britain, whereupon Teilo, at the 
bidding of an angel, withdrew to Brittany, 
spending some time on the way as the guest 
of King Geraint of Oornwoll, When tho 
plague was over it was his wish to return to 
this oountrv, but, at the instance of King 
Budic and Sishop Samson [q. v.], he lemaiupd 
in Brittony for seven years and seven months. 
Betuining at last to his bishopric, ho became 
chief over aU the churches of ‘dextrnlis 
Biitannin/ sending Ismael to fill the place 
of David at Menevia, and other disciples of 
his to new dioceses which he created. As 
his end drew near, threo churches, viz. 
Penolly, Llandafi) and Llandcilo Eawr 
(where he died), contended for the honour 
of receiving his corpse, but the dispute was 
settled by the creation of three bodies, a 
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miracle wliioli ia the subject of one of tbe 
iriatla (lilyu, Anh. 1st aer. p. 44). 

TMa is the Llandaff accoimt of Toilo, 
meant to bring out bis position as second 
bisbro of the see. In Ehygyfaveb’s ‘ Life of 
St. David/ written before 1009, Teilo ap¬ 
pears, on the other hand, as a disciple of 
that saint {Cambro-Srittsh Saints, pp. 124, 
136); and, according to Qiraldiis Oambrensis 
{Itinerary, ii. 1, MS. d. vi. 102, of Rolls 
edit.), he was his immediate successor as 
bishop of St. David’s. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose he was a diocesan 
bishop at all. Like others of his age, he 
founded monasteries (many of them bearing 
his name), and Llaudaif was pcrliaps the 
‘archlmonastcrium’ (for the term sec Idb. 
Land, pp. 74, 76, 120) or parent house 
Wynvmrodor, xi. 116-16). DedLcations to St. 
Teilo are to be found throughout South 
AVolesj Rees (JVeliA Saints, pp. 246-6) 
gives a list of eighteen, and a number ol 
other ‘Teilo’ churoheSj which have dis¬ 
appeared or cannot be identiflod, are men¬ 
tioned in the ‘Liber Laudavensis.’ Tlmt 
David and Teilo worked together appears 
lilrely from the fact that of the eighteen 
Welsh dedications to Teilo all but three are 
within the region of David’s activity, and 
outside that district between the Uek and 
the Tawy in which there are practically no 
‘ Dewi' churches. 

There are no recogiiiaod dedications to 
Teilo in Oornwall or Devon, though Borlaso 
seeks (Aye of the Saints, p. 131) to connect 
him with Endellion, St. Issey, Philleigh, 
and other places. The two forms of the 
saint’s name, Eliud and Teilo (old Welsh 
‘ Teliau ’), are both old (see the marginalia 
of the ‘ Book of St, Ohad,’ as printed in the 
1893 edition of the Lib, Land.) Professor 
Rhys believes tho lattor to he a componud 
of the prefix ‘to ’ and tho proper name Elian 
or Eiliaii (Arch, Cambr. 0th sor. xii. 87-8). 
Teilo's festival was 9 Peh, 

[Toilo is the subject of a life whioli uppenrs 
in tho Libor Landavensis (ed. 1803, pp. 97-117), 
in the portion written about 1160, and also in 
tho Ooltonian MS. Yesp, A. xiv. art, i, which is 
of about 1200. In tlie latter manuscript tho 
life is ascribod to ' Gootfroy, hrotlior of bishop 
Urban of LlandatF/ wliotn Mr, Gwonogrryn 
Evans sooks (prof, to Lib. Land, p, xxi) to 
identify with Geoffrey of Monmouth. An 
abridged version, found, according to Hardy 
(Descriptive Oataioguo, i. 132), in Oottouion 
MS. Tib. E, i, fol, 16, was ascribed to John of 
Tinmouth [q. y.), woe used by Cangravo (Nova 
Lrgeuda Anglioi, p, 280 h), and taken from him 
by the Eollnndists (Aola S3. Eob, 9, ii. 308); 
other authorities citod.] j, E, L, 


TELFAIR, OIIARLE 8 (1777?-]^ 
naturalist, was born at Belfast about I 777 ' 
and settled in Mauritius, where he ptaclaEtd 
as a surgeon. lie became a covrespondBiit 
Sir William Jackson Hooker [q. v.], sandinff 
plants to Kew, and establishedthebotanicai 
gardens at Maiudtius and Efiunion. 
collected bones of the solitaire ftom Eodn- 
gueii, which he forwarded to the ZoolonH 
Society and to the Andersonian Museum 
Glasgow. In 1830 ho published ‘Some 
Account of the State of Saveiy ot Mauri, 
tins since the British Occupation in iko in 
Refutation of Anonymous Ohavges ,', 
against Government and that Colony,' Poft 
Louis, 4to. He died at Port Louie on 
14 July 1833, ond was buried in the ceme. 
tery there. Tliero is an oil portrait of Tel- 
fair at the Masonic Lodge, Port Louis, and 
Hooker commemorated him by tho African 
genus Telfairia in the ououmber family. 
His wife, who died in 1832, olso oommum^ 
onted drowings and specimens of Mauritiua 
nlgce to Hooker and Hamy. 

[Journal of Botany, 1834, p. 160; StticHaiiil 
and Mclvillo’s Dodo and its Kindred, ISW, 
p. 62; Britton and Boulgor’sBiographicnlIndex 
of Botanists.] G. S. B. 


TELFER, JAMES (1800-1862), lamot 
poet, son of a shophord, was bom in tto 
parish of Southdean,RoxburghBhiie,oiiSI)ec, 
1800, Beginning life os a shepherd, ho gra¬ 
dually educated himsolf for the post of a 
country schoolmastor. lie taught first at 
Cantle{on,Langholm,DunifrioB8hire,and then 
for twenty-five years conducted a smoU ad¬ 
venture school at Saughtvees, Liddiadnle, 
Roxburghshire. On a yoiy limited income 
he Buppoi'tod a wifo and mmily, and found 
leisure for literary work. From youth ha 
had been an admirer and imitator of James 
Hogg (1770-1836) [q. v.], tho Etlrick Shep¬ 
herd, who bofriendod him. As a writer of 
tho arclmio and quaint ballad style illua- 
trated in Hogg’s ‘Quooii’s WoJte/ TaUat 
eventually attamod a moasum of case and 
oven oleganco iu coinpositionj and in 1834 
ho puhlishod a volume entitled ‘Bordet 
Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems.’ The 
ballad, ‘ The Gloamyne Buchto,' descriptive 
of tho potent infiuence of fairy aong, ia 
a skilful development of a happy concep¬ 
tion. Tolfer contributed to Wilson’s‘Tales 
of the Borders/ 1834, and in 1836 he pub¬ 
lished ‘ Barbara Gray,’ nn intoresling prose 
tale. A selected volume of his prose and 
verse appeared iu 1862. He died on 16 Jon, 
1862. 

[Bogors’s Modern Scottish Minstrol; Grant 
Wilson’s Boots and Poetry of SeoUaud.] T, B. 
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THOJIAS (1767-1834),engi- 
was bom on 9 Aug. 1767 at Westerku-k, 
fsecluded hamlet of Eskdale, in Eastern 
IlLfriessliire, He lost ks father, a shep- 
wd a few months after his birth, and was 
left to the care of his mother, who earned 
.scanty living by occasional farm work. 
WTien he was old enough he herded cattle 
,nd made himself generally useful to the 
neighbouring farmers, and grew up so oheei> 
ftl'a boy that he was known as ‘Laughing 
Teni ’ At intervals he attended the pariah 
school of 'WesterMrk, where he learned 
nothing more than the three E’s. lie was 
about fifteen when ha was apprenticed to a 
mason at Langholm, where a new Duko of 
Bucoleueh was improving the houses and 
holdings of hie tenantry, and Telford found 
much and varied work for his hands to do. 
His industry, inteUigciice, and love of read¬ 
ing attracted the notice of n Langholm lady, 
who made him free of her little library, and 
thus was fostered a love of literature which 
coatinued with him to the end of hie busy 
life, ‘ Paradise Lost * and Burns’s ‘ Poems ’ 
were among his favoiu-ite books, and from 
laniling verss he took to writing it. Ilis ap¬ 
prenticeship was over, and he was working 
as a journeyman mason at eighteenpence a 
day, men at two-and-twenly he found his 
thymes admitted into Euddiman’s ‘Edin¬ 
burgh Magasine’ (see Matnh, Siller Oun, 
ed. 1838, p. 227). A poetical address to 
Bums entreating him to write more verse 
in tha sphit of the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’ 
was found among Burns’s papers mler his 
death, and a portion of it was published in 
the first edition of Currie’s ‘ Burns ’ (1800, 
App. ii. note D). The most ambitious of 
Tdfovd’s early metrical performances was 
‘Eskdale,’ a poem doacriiitive of his native 
district, whim was first published iii the 
‘Poetical Museum’ (Hawick, 1784), and 
was reprinted by Telford himself with n 
few additions, and for private circulation, 
Eome forty years afterwards. Southey said 
of it, ‘ Many poems which evinced less obser¬ 
vation, less feeling, and were in aE respects 
of less promise, have obtained university 


Having learned in the way of his trade all 
that was to be learned in Eskdale, Telford 
lemoved in 1780 to Edinburgh, where the 
new town was in course of being built, and, 
shilled masons being in domond, he easily 
found suitable employment. lie availed 
himsolf of the opportunities which his stay 
aiforded him for studying and sketching 
specimens of the older architecture of Scot¬ 
land. After spending two years in Edinburgh 
he resolved on trying his Ibrluno in London, 


whither he proceeded at the age of twenty- 
five. Ills first employment was as a hewer 
at Somerset House, then in course of erection 
by Sir William Chambers. Two years later, 
in 1784, Telford received a commission (it is 
not known how procured) to superintend the 
erection, among other buildings, of a house 
for the occupation of the commissioner of 
Portsmouth dockyard. Here he had im- 
porlunities, which he did not neglect, for 
watching dockyard operations of various 
kinds, by a knowledge of which he profited 
in after life. His work iu his own depart¬ 
ment gave great satisfaction. He amused 
his leisure by writing verses, and he improved 
it by studying chemistry. By the end of 
1786 his task was completed, and now a 
new and wider career was opened to him. 

One of Telford’s Dumfriesshire acquaint¬ 
ances and patrons was a Mr. Johnstone of 
Westerhall, who assumed the name of Pul- 
tenoy on marrying a great heiress, the niece 
of AVilliam Pultenoy, earl of Bath [q.v.] Be¬ 
fore Telford left London for Porlsmoutli Mr. 
(afterwards Sir William) Pultenoy had con¬ 
sulted him respecting some repairs to he 
executed in the family mansion at Woster- 
hoU, and took a gimt liking to his young 
countryman. Pulteney became through his 
wife a large landowner in the neiglibout- 
hood of Slu’Bwsbury, which he long repre¬ 
sented in parliament. When Telford’s em- 
^oyment at Portsmouth came to an end, 
Pulteney thought of fitting up tho castle at 
Shrewehury as a residence, and invited Tel¬ 
ford to Shrewsbury to simeriutend tha 
required alterations. Telforcl accepted the 
iuvitation, and while he was working at the 
alterations the ofiioe of surveyor of pnhlio 
works for Shropshire became viioant. Tho 
appointment was bestowed on Telford, doubt- 
loss thiough tho iiillucncc of Pulteney, Of 
Telford’s multifarious, important, and trying 
duties in this rosponsiblo and conspicuous 
position, it must sullice to say tliat ne dis¬ 
charged them most succcssfimy and mado 
himself personally pojjular, so much so that 
in 1798, without solicitation on his part, ho 
was appointed by the Shropshu'e county 
magnates sole agent, onginoor, and architect 
of the Ellesmere canal, projected to connect 
the Morsey, the Dee, and the Sovorn, It 
was the greatest work of the kind thou in 
course of being undortaken in the United 
Kingdom. On accepting the appointment 
Tollord resigned the county surveyorship of 
Shropshire. His salary as engineer of the 
Ellesmere canal was only 6004 a year, and 
out of this ho had to pay a clerk, a foreman, 
and hie own travelling expenses.^ 

Tho labours of Telford as engineer of the 
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lijlleBmpTc canal include two acliievomcnls 
which were on a scale then unparalleled in 
England and marked by great originality. 
The aqueducts over the valley of the Ceiriog 
at Ohlrk and over the Deo at Pont-Owylltau 
have been pronounced by the chief English 
historian of inland navigation to be ‘ ^ong 
the boldest efforts of human invention in 
modem timos.’ The originality of the conce;^ 
tiou carried out lay in both cases not so muw 
in the magnitude of the aqueducts, unprece¬ 
dented as this was, as in tne construction of 
the bed in which the canal was carried over 
river and valley. A similar feat had been per¬ 
formed by Brindley, but he transported the 
water of the canal m a bed ofpnddlod oarth, 
and necessarily of a breadth which roquired 
the support of piers, abutments, and arches 
of the moat massive masonry. In spito of 
this the frosts, by expanding the moist puddle, 
frequently produced fissures which burst the 
masonry, suffering the water to escape, and 
sometimes causing the overtlu'ow of the 
aquodncls. Eor the bed of puddled oarth 
Telford substituted a trough of oast-irou 
plates infixed in square stone masonry. Not 
only was tho displacement produced by frosts 
avert od, hut there was a groat eaviug in 
the size and strength of the masonry, an 
enormous amount of which would have been 
required to support a puddled ohannel at 
the height of tho Ohirk and Pont-Cysylltau 
aqueducts. The Ohirk aqueduct consisted 
ol ten arches of forty span each, carrying 
the canal 70 ft. above the level of tho river 
ovor a vaUey 700 ft. wide, and forming a 
most pioturesque object in a beautiful land¬ 
scape. On a stiU larger scale was the Pont- 
OysyUtaii aqueduct over the Dee four mUos 
north of Ohhk and in tho vale of Llangollon; 
121 ft. over tho lovol of tho river at low 
water tho canal was carried in ite cast-iron 
trough, with a wotor-way 11 ft. 10 in. 
wide, and ninotcon archos extending to tho 
length of 1,007 ft, Tho first stono of tho 
Ohirk aqnodiiot was laid on 17 Juno 1798, 
and it was completod in 1801. Tho first 
stone of the other great aqueduct was laid on 
26 June 1706, and it was opened for traffic 
in 1805, Of this Pont-Gy^lltau aqueduct 
Sir Walter Scott said to Southey that 'it 
was the most impressive work of art which 
he had ever seen’ (Smilus, p. 160). 

In 1800 Tolford was in London giving 
evidence before a select committee of tho 
House of Commons which was considering 
proieots for the iraprovemenit of the port of 
London. One of these was the removal 
of tho old London Bridge and tho erection 
of a now one, Wliilo surveyor of public 
works for Shropshire Tolford had had much 


Of 


experience in bridgo-huilding. ufjewi*! 
iron bridges which ho built inthatoom^ 
the earliest, in 1706-8, was a very® 
over tho Severn at Buildwas, about mid^ 
between Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth- itcoZ 
sisted of a single arch of 130 feet am ni 
now proposed to erect a nowLondra^™ 
of iron and of a single arch. Theschem 
was ridiculed by many, but, after IktenW 
to tho evidence of exports, a parliansutan 
oommittoe appro ved oi it, and tbe prebmumi 
works were, it seems, actually begun. 
oxooution of tbe bold project was not pB. 
ceoded with, on accountj it is said, of dilBcul. 
ties connected with makmgthe neceaagir 
proaches (Vd. p. 181). But Telfoid’aplinS 
tho now bridge was published in 1801, andpro. 
cured him favourable notice in high quarter 
from the king and the Prince of Walri 
downwards. 

Telford’s skill and energies were now to 
be utilised for an object very dear to Mm, 
the improvement of his native country. At 
the beginning of the century, at the instance 
of his old friend Sir William Pnlteney, who 
was governor of tho British Pisheries Society, 
ho inspocted the harbours at their variom 
stations on tho northern and eastern coaata 
of Scotland, and drow up an inatructive and 
Buggestive report. Telford's name was now 
well known m London, but doubtless thia 
report contributed to procure him in 1801 a 
commission from the government to nndee- 
take a far wider Scottish survey. This step 
was taken from considerations p^ly con¬ 
nected with national defonce. There was 
no naval station auywhero on the Scottish 
coasts, and an old project was being revived 
to make tbe groat glon of Scotland, wMeh 
cuts it diagonally jft’om tho North Sea to the 
Atlantic, avealable as a water-way for eMps 
of war as well as for traffic. The leeulte ef 
Telford’s investigations were printed in en 
exhanstivo report prosontod to parliament 
in 1803. Two bodies of commissioners were 
appointed to snporintond and make pwn- 
Sion for carrying out his rocommendationa, 
which included Uie constructiou of the Cale¬ 
donian canal in the central glen already men¬ 
tioned, and, what was stiU more urgwtly 
ueedod, extonsive road-making and Midge- 
building in the highlands and uoithMU coun¬ 
ties of Scotland. Telford was appointed en¬ 
gineer of the Oaledonian canal, the whole 
cost of which woe to be defrayed by paillamea- 
tory grants. The expenditure on the road¬ 
making and bridge-building, to be ^ned 
by bim, was to be met only partly by parlie- 
mentaiy grunts, government supplying one 

half of the money roquired wherever theland- 

owners were ready to contribute the other 
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The landowners as a body_ olieevfully 
scceptod this anangement, while Telford 
threw hirriBBlf body and soul into both enter¬ 
prises with a patriotic even greater than his 
aostomary professional zed. 

The chief roads in the highlands and 

W** _J. 


ijfter the rebellions of 1716 and 17^ purely 
for military purposes, and were quite made- 
Quate aa means of general communioation. 
The usefulness, sudi as it was, of these 
military roads was moreover marred by the 
absence of bridges: for instance, over the 
lay at Dunkeld and the Spey at Fodiahers, 
these and other principal rivers having to be 
crossed by ferry-boats, always inoonvenient 
and often dangerous. In mountainous dis¬ 
tricts the people were scattered in isolated 
clusters of miserable huts, without possibility 
of interoommunicalion, and with no industry 
goprofitable as the illicit distillation of whisky. 
'The interior of the coimty of Sutherland 
heinff inaccessible, the only track lay dong 
the shore among rocks and sands, which were 
covered by the sea at every tide.’ In eighteen 
years, thanks to the indefatigable enerj^ of 
Telford, to the prudent liberality of the 

S ivemment, and to the public spirit of the 
ndownere, the face of the Scottish high¬ 
lands and northern counties was completely 
changed. Nine hundred and twenty miles 
of good roads and 120 hridices were added 
to their means of communication. In his 
anrrey of the results of theso operations aud 
of his labours on the Odedonian canal Tel- 
speaks not merely as an engineer, but os 
a social economist and reformer. Three thou¬ 
sand two hundred men had been annndly 
employed, and taught for tho first time the 
use of tools. ‘ These undertakings,’ he said, 
he regarded in the light oi a working 
academy,ftom which cighthundrod men have 
annually mne forth improved workmen.’ 
Tho plough of civilisation had been suhsti- 
tntea for the former crooked stick, with a 
piece of iron affixed to it, to he drawn or 
pushed dong, and wheeled vehicles carried 
the loads formerly borne on the hades of 
women. The spectacle of habits of industry 
and its rewards had raised the moral standard 
of the population. According to Telford, 
■about 200,0001 had been wanted in fifteen 
years,’ and the country had been advanced 
'at least a century.’ 

The execution of Telford’s plans for the 
Improvement of Scottish harbours aud fish¬ 
ing stations followed on the successful in¬ 
ception of his road-making and hridge-huild- 
iog. Of the more important of his harbour 
works, that at the great fishery station Wick, 
begun in 1808, was the earliest, while about 


the latest which he designed was that at 
Dundee in 1814. Aberdeen, Fctcrhead, 
BaniT, Leith, the port of Edinburgh, are only 
a few of his works of harbour extension and 
construction which did so much for the com¬ 
merce and fisheries of Scotland, and in some 
cases his labours were facilitated by pre¬ 
vious reports on Scottish harbours made by 
Bennie [see Eunsid, John, 1783-1821], 
whose recommendations had not been carried 
out from a lack of funds, In this respect 
Telford woe more fortunate, considerable 
advances from the fund accumulated by the 
commiesionere of forfeited estates in Scot¬ 
land being made to aid local contributions on 
harbour works. 

Of Telford’s engineering enterprises in 
Scotland the most conspicuous, but far from 
the most useful, was the Ooledonian oanal. 
Though nature had famished for it most of 
the water-way, the twenty or so miles of 
land which connected the various fresh-water 
lochs forming the main route of the canal, 
some sixty miles in length, stretched through 
n country full of engineering difficulties. 
Moreover the canal was planned on an un¬ 
usually large scale, for use by shijps of war; 
it was to nave been 110 feet wide at the 
entrance. From the nature of the ground at 
the north-eastern and south-western termini 
of the canal immense labour was required 
to provide basins from which in all twenty- 
eiglit lodes had to he constructed ftom the en¬ 
trance lodes at each extremity, so as to reach 
the highest point on the canal a hundred 
feet above high-water mark. Between Loch 
Eil, which was to he the aouthernmost point 
of the canal, and the loch next to it on the 
north, Loch Lochy, the dietauce was only- 
eight miles, hut the difference between their 
levels was ninety feet. It was necessary to 
connect them by a series of eight gigantio 
locks, to which Telford gave the name of 
‘ Neptune’s Staircase,’ Tho works were com¬ 
menced at the beginning of 1801, but it was 
not until Ootoher 1822 that the first vessel 
traversed the canal from sea to sea. It had 
cost nearly a million sterling, twice the 
amount of the original estimate. Still worse, 
it proved to be ahnost useless in comparison 
with the expectations which Tdford had 
formed of its commercial promise. This was 
the one great disappointment of his profes¬ 
sional career, llis own theory for the flnau- 
oiol failure of the canal -was that, while 
he had reckoned on a very profitable trade 
in timber to be conveyed from the Baltic to 
the western ports of Great Britain and to 
Ireland, this hope was defoated by the policy 
of the government and of parliament in 
le-vying an almost prohibitory duty on Baltic 
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timber in favour of that of Canada. Ha 
liimeelf reaped little pecuniary profit from tlio 
time and labour wnioh he devoted to the 
canal. As its engineer-in-chief during tivonty- 
one years he received in that capacity only 
237 /. per anmim. 

"While engaged in these Scottish under¬ 
takings, Tel&d was also busily occupied in 
England, He had numerous engagements 
to construct and improve canals. In two 
instances he was called on to follow, with 
improved machinery and appliances, whore 
Brmdley had led the way. One was the sub¬ 
stitution of n new tunnel for that which had 
been made by Brindley, but had become in- 
adequato, at Harecastle Hill in Staffordshire 
on Uie Grand Junction canal; another was 
the improvement, sometimes amounting to 
reconstruotion, of Brindley’s Birmingham 
canal, which at the point of its entrance into 
Birmingham had become ‘ little better than 
a OTooked ditch.’ Long before this Telford’s 
reputation as a canal-molcor had procured 
him a continentsl reputation. In 1608-10 
ho planned and personally contributed to the 
conatcuctiau of the Gotha canal, to complete 
the communication between tlie Baltic and 
the North Sea. Presenting difficulties similar 
to those which he had ovorcome in the case 
of the Caledonian canal, the work was on 
a much larger scale, the length of the arti¬ 
ficial canal which had to be made to connect 
the lalces being 65 miles, and that of the 
whole navigation 120 miles. In Sweden ho 
was fitted as a public benefactor, and the 
king conferred on him the Swedish order of 
Imighthood, honours of akind never bestowed 
on him at home. 

The improvement of old ond the con¬ 
struction of new roads in England were re¬ 
quired by the indush'ial development of the 
country, bringing with it an increased need 
for safe and rapid postal communication. A 
parliamentary committee in 1814. having re¬ 
ported on the ruinous and dangerous state 
of the roods between Oarlisle and Glasgow, 
the legislature found it dasirahlo, from the 
national importance of the route, to vote 
60,0001. for its ImprQvemeut.Sixty-niuomiles, 
two-thirds of tho now and improved road, 
were placed under Telford's charge, and, like 
all his English roads, it woaoonsti’uotedwith 
a solidity greater than that obtained by the 
subsequent and more popular system of 
Macadam. Of Telford’s othor English road 
improvements the most noticeable were thoso 
through which tho mountainous regions of 
North Wales were permeatod by roads with 
their accompanying hridgos, while through 1 ho 
oi'eation of a new and safe route^ under tho 
diroclion of a parliamentary commission, from i 


Shrewshiiry to Holyhead, 
between London and Dublin, to savnnrti. 
of the benefits conferred on the^dS® 
traversed, was greatly facilitated. But ft 
very increase of trolBc thus caused nJ! 
only more apparent the inconvenieiKaZt 
peril attached to the transit of pasaeneetswl 
goods in open femy-hoata over the dmamiu 
St rails of Menai. It was resolved that tli» 
should he bridged. The task havimr Ul 

entrusted to Telford, the execution A wu 
one of his greatest engineering aelieve. 
monts, 

Telford’s design for the Menai bridge ipu 
based on the suspeusion principle, of wliict 
few English engineers had hitherto made 
any praotieol Inal. Telford’s application of 

it at Menai was on a scale of enorn__ 

nitude. Whon it hod been approved liy mi. 
nent experts, and rocommended by a aefet 
committeo of tho House of Commons, pailia. 
ment granted tho money required fm tbs 
execution of the scheme. The main obans 
of wrought iron on which the roadmywaa 
to be loid wore sixteen in number, and tbs 
distance betwoou tho piers which euppoitod 
them was no loss than 560 feet; thapyis. 
mids, this being tho form whioh tlia ^5 
aesumed at their utmost elevation, was 
63 foot above the level of the mad¬ 
way, and tho height of each of the two 
principal piers on wliich the main ohama 
of the bridge wore to be suspended was 
163 feet. Tho first stone of the main pin 
was laid in August 1810, hut it was not 
until six yoai's afterwards that things wars 
sulliciQutly advanced for the diJficult opera¬ 
tion of lioieting into position the W 
of the main chaine, weighing 23j' tons 
between tlio points of suspension, On 
26 April 1826 an onormous assemblage on 
tho banks of tbn straits witnessed the opera¬ 
tion, and bailed its success with loud and 
prolonged olieoring. Telford himself had 
come from fjondonto Baugor to superintend 
tho operations. Anxiety respectmg that 
result had kQ])t him sleepless for wews. It 
is said that when on tho eventful day some 
frionds came to congratnlate him on Ida 
success, they found him on his knees engaged 
in prayer. Koon aftonvards, in 1826, Telford 
erected a suepenslon bridge on the same prin¬ 
ciple as that at Menai over tho estuary of the 
Conway. 

During the spoculative mania of 1825-8 
a good many railways were projected, among 
them one iu 1826 lor a line from London 
to Liverpool. The canal proprietors, alannrf 
at tlio threatened ooi^etition with their 
water-ways, cousnllod Telford, whose advice 
was that the existing oanal systems should 
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te made as complete aspossiUe. Accordingly 
],e was commissioned to design the Bir- 
mineham and Liverpool junction from a 
Boint on tlie Birmingham canal near Wolvar- 
lampton to EUesmere Port on the Mersey, 
an operation hy which n second communica¬ 
tion was established between Birmingham 
on the one hand, and Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester on the other. This was the last of 
Telford’s canals. It is said that he declined 
the appointment of engineer to the projected 
Liveipool and Manchester railway because 
it might injuriously affect the interests of 
the canal proprietors. 

Among the latest works planned hy Tel¬ 
ford and executed oftcr he was seventy, 
were the fine hridgeaat Towkeshury (1836); 
a cast-iron bridge of one arch, and that at 
Gloucester (1828) of onelaige atone arch; 
tha St. Katherine Dooka at London, opened 
in 1828; the noble Dean Bridge at Edinburgh 

E ; the skilfully planned North Level 
ge in tha Pen country (1830-4.); and 
the meat Wdge over tha Olyde at G-lasgow 
(1883-C), which was not opened until rather 
mere than a year after Teliord'a death, Ills 
latest professional engagement was in 1834, 
when, at the request of the great Duke of 
Wallhgton, as lord warden of the Cinque 
porta, he visited Dover and framed a plan 
for the improvement of its harbour. 

During his latest years, when he had re¬ 
tired ftom active employment and deafness 
diminished his enjoyment of society, ho drew 
up a detailed account of his chief engineering 
enterprises, to which he prefixed a fragment 
of autobiography. Tellord was one of the 
founders, in 1818, of the society which be¬ 
came the Institute of Civil Engineers. lie 
wBsits first president, andaedulously fostered 
its development, bestowing on it the nucleus 
of a library, and aiding strenuously in pro¬ 
curing for it a charter of incorporation iu 
1828. The institute received from him its 
first legacy, amounting to 2,000Z. 

Telford died at 24 ii^ingdon Street, West¬ 
minster, on 2 Sept. 1834. lie was buried on 
10 Sept, in Westminster Abbey, near tbe 
middle of the nave. In the east aisle of the 
north transept there is a fine statue of him 
by Bailey. A portrait by Sir Henry Eae- 
burn belonged to Mrs. Bm'ge in 1807 (Cot 
(f Portrait BxhiHtion, at South Kcmingtcni 
1808, No. 160). A second portroit, hy Lane 
belongs to the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

Although Telford was unmarried and hii 
habits were inexpensive, he did not die rich. 
At the end of his career lus investments 
brought him in. no more than 8001, a year 
He monght lass of professional gain tbar 
of the benefits conferred on his country bj 


Ills labours. So great was his disinterested 
seal for the promotion of works of public 
ntility thatintlie ease of theBritishllsneries 


Society, the promoters of which were ani¬ 
mated more Dy public spirit than by the 
hope of profit, while acting for many years 
18 Its engineer he refused any remuneration 
ibr his loeonr, or even payment for the ex¬ 
penditure which he incurred in its service. 
His professional charges were so moderate 
'ihat, It is said, a deputation of representative 
engineers once formally expostulated wi^ 
him on the subject (Smilhs, p. 817). He 
serried his iudilrerence to money matters so 
far that, when making his will, he &ncied 
himself worth only 16,0001. instead of the 
30,0001. which woe found to be the real 
amount. lie was a man of a kindly and 
generous disposition. He showed his life¬ 
long attachment to his native district, tbe 
scene of hie humble bogiuniiigB,not merely by 
reproducing as soon as he became prosperous 
the poem on Eskdole which he had written 
when ha was a journeyman mason, but by 
remitting sums of money every winter for 
the benefit of its poorer inhabitants. He 
also bequeathed to aid iu one case, and to 
establish iu another, free public libraries at 
Weaterkirk and Langholm in his natire 
valley. 

Telford was of sociol disposition, a blithe 
companion, and full of anecdote. His per¬ 
sonality was BO attractive as considerably to 
increase tbe number of visitors to and cus¬ 
tomers of tho Salopian coffee-house, after¬ 
wards the Ship hotel, which for twenty-one 
years he made bis headquarters in London. 
He came to be considered a valuable fixture 
of the establishment. When he left it to 
occupy a house of his own in Abingdon 
Street, a now landlord of the Salopian, who 
had just entered into possession, was indig¬ 
nant. ‘WhatI' he exclaimed, ‘leave tiue 
house P Why, sir, I have just paid 760f. for 
yon I ’ (SiirLBS, p. 302), 

Telford’s love of literature and of verse- 
writing clung to him from his early days. 
At one of the busiest periods of his life he 
is found now oritioismg Goethe and Kot¬ 
zebue, now studying Dug aid Stewart on the 
luunan mind and Alison on taste, lie was 
the warm friend of Thomas Oamphell and of 
Southey, lie formed a strong attachment 
to Oamphell after the appearance of the 
' Pleasures of Eop^’ and acted to him as his 
helpful mentor. Writing to Dr. Currie in 
1803, GampbelL says: ' 1 have become ao- 
quainted with Telford the eugineor; a Mlow 
m infinite humour and of strong enteroriiung 
mind. He has almost made me a hridge- 
bnilder already; at least lie has inspired me 
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with new sensations of interest in the im- 

5 roveinent and ornament of our country.... 
'elford is a most useful cicerone in London. 
He is so uniyersally acquainted and so popu¬ 
lar in his manners that he can introduce one 
to all hinds of novelty and all descriptions 
of interesting society.’ Campbell is said to 
have been staying with Telford at the Salo¬ 
pian when writing * Hohenlinden/ and to 
have adopted ‘ important emendations ’ sug¬ 
gested by Telford (Ssiiins, p. 384). Telford 
became godfather to his eldest son, and be¬ 
queathed OompboU 6001. lie left a legacy 
of the same amount to Southey, to whom it 
came very seasonably, and who said of Tel¬ 
ford, ‘A man more heartily to be liked, more 
worthy to be esteemed and admired, I have 
never fallen in with.’ There is an agreeable 
account by Southey of a tour which he made 
with Telford in tho highlands and far north 
of Scotland in 1819, Ho records in it the 
vivid impressions made on him by Telford’s 
roads, bridges, and harbours, and by what 
was then completed of the Caledonian canal. 
Extracts from Southey’s narrative were first 
printed by Dr. Smilue m his' Life of Telford.’ 
Southey’s lost contribution to the' Quarterly 
Review’ (March 1839) woe a veiw geniiu 
and oppreciative article on Telford’s coreer 
and oharaoter. 

Southey's article was a review of an 
elaborate work which appeared in 1838, as 
the ' Life of Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer, 
written by himself, containing a Doscriptive 
Narrative of his Professional Labours, 
with aFolio Atlas and Ooppor Plates, edited 
by John Rickman, one of his Executors, 
with a Preface, Supplement, Annota¬ 
tions, and Indox,’ In this volume Telford’s 
accounts of his various engineering enter¬ 
prises, great and small, are ample and 
luminoos. Rickman added biographical 
traits and anecdotes of TeUbrd. The sup¬ 
plement contains many Mucidations of his 
professional career and a few of his personal 
character, among the farmer being his re¬ 
ports to parliament, &c., and those of par¬ 
liamentary commissioners under whose su¬ 
pervision some of the most important of 
his enterprises were exeented. In one of 
the appendices his poem on ‘Eskdale’ is 
rrarinted. There is also a copy of his wUl. 
’Some Account of the Inland Navigation 
of the County of Salop ’ was contributed by 
Telford to .Archdeacon Plymley’s * General 
View of the Agriculture of Shropshire’ 
Hjondon, 1802). He olso wrote for Sir 
David Brewster’s ‘ Edinburgh Eneyolo- 
pffidia,’ to the production of which work he 
gave financial assistance, the articles on 
•Bridges,' 'Civil Architecture,’ and 'Inland 


Navigation:’in the first of thessT^i^ 
ably from his want of mathematiMllnir’ 
ledge, he was assisted by A. Nimmo. 

[The personal as dibtinguiahod from 

fessionai autobiography of Telford giyan inZ 
volume odited by Biekman is meagre, and ca^ 
with his SBltlomput at Shrewsbury. Tha n 
great onthoriby for Telford’s bioBianW 
Smiles’s Life, 1st ed. 1801 j Oad bC iui 
which all tho refei-ences in the procedingarliS 
are made). Dr. Smiles throw much new and in 
teresting light on Telford’s personal character’ 
as well as on his professional earoar, bypnbiiV 
ing for tho first time extroots from Telfotd’i 
letters to his old aohoolfellow in « 
Andrew Little of Langholm. ThproisaTaiuaim 
article by Sir David Brewster on Telford as m 
engineer in the ‘ Itklinbiirgh Eoview’ fop Octo¬ 
ber 1880, Tolford as a road-maker is dealt 
wiih exhaustively in Sir Henry Paradis 
Treatise on Roads, wherein Ibe Ptineiples on 
wbioli Roods should bo made are explained and 
illustrated by tho Plans, Spooifications, and 
Oontroots mode use of by Thomas Telford. Em 
London, 1838.] E.R ' 

TBLYNOG (1840-18C6), Welsh met 
[Seo Evajts, Thomas.] 

TEMPEST, PIERCE (1853-1717), 
printseller, bom at Tong, Yorkshfre, in July 
1663, was the sixtli son of Henry Tempert 
of Tong ^ his wife, Mary Buskall, W 
brother of Sir Jolra Tempest, first baronet. It 
is said that he was a pupil and assistant of 
Wenceslaiis Hollar J]q. v.], imd some of the 

E rints which hoar liis name as thepnbMei 
avebeen ossumod to be his own work; bat 
there is no actual evidenoe that he era 
practised onm-aving, EstahliBliiug hims^ 
in the Strand as a book and print seller abont 
1680, Tempest issued some sets of platea of 
bu'ds and beasts etched by Franois Place and 
John GriiEer from drawings by Francis Bin- 
low ; a few mezzotint portraits by Pinos and 
others, ohiefiy of royal personages; and a 
translation of C. Ripa’s 'Ioonologia,’1709. 
But ho is bestknown^the colebrotod' Ones 
of the City of London,' which he publishad 
in 1711, a series of seventy-four portraitj^ 
from drawings by Maroellus Loroon tbs 
elder [q, v.], of itinerant dealers and oth« 
i-emarkable characters who at that time fre- 
giientod the streets of Ihe metropolis; tbs 
platoB were probobly oil engraved by John 
Savage (Jl. 1690-1700) [q. v.], whose name 
appears imon one of them. Tempest died 
on 1 Apriri717, and was buried at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, London. There is a mean)- 
tint portrait of him by Place, after G. Reems- 
kerk, with tho motto' Co veto vohis principea,’ 
and the figure of a nonconformist minister 
in the ‘ Oryes’ la said to represent him. 
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TSItoave’s Diet, of Artists; Chaloner Smith s 
tiiuih Wotinto Portraits; Dodd’s manuaeript 
ffist of Engravors in Brit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 
&): from Major Tempog of 

Broughton Hall.] Jf. m. uxi. 

jtBMPLB, Eabi. [iSea GiiASVii.i.n, lU- 
jHiBD TcitPiBj 1711-1779.] 

>pEMPLE, HENPi,y, first VTsaomiT 
PiUiEBSTOiT (1673 P-1767), bom ^bout ^78, 
was the eldest surviving son of Sir John 
Temple, speaker of the Irish House of Com¬ 
mons [see under TnMPM, Sib Jorni]. On 
•H Sept. 1680, whon about seven years old, he 
^appointed, with Luke King, chief remem- 
biancer of the court of exchequer in Ireland, 
for their joint lives, and on King’s death the 
mant was lenewed to Temple and his son 
Henry for life (0 June 1716j. It was then 
worth nearly 2,0007. per annum (Swira, 
JTorh, 1883 ed. vi. 416). Temple was 
created, on 12 March 1722-3, a peer of Ire- 
hnd as Baron Temple of Mount Temple, oo. 
Shgo, and Viscount Palmerston of Palmer- 
stim, CO. Dublin. He sat in the ^glisli 
House of Commons for East Grinstead, 
Sussex, 1727-84, Bossiney, Cornwall, 1734- 
1741, and Weobly, Herefordshire, 1741-47, 
and was a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration. In tlie interest of Walpole 
he offered Dr. William Webster in 1734 a 
ewwn pension of8007.per annum if he would 
torn the ‘‘Weehly Miscellany’ into a miai- 
atsrial paper (NiOHOiSiXif. Anecdotes,y, 168). 
Sir Charles Hanbu^ Williams wrote several 
slots upon' Little m'oadbottomPalmerston’ 

( Works, i. 189, ii. 206, iii. 30). lie was cured 
at Bath in 1730 of a severe illness (WiLiiAJi 
OtivnE, Practical JSssm on Wa7yn Bathing, 
3nd edit. pp. 60-S). Mmerston added the 
garden fi'ont to the house at East Sheen 
(Lkobs, Biivirona, i. 371), and greatly im¬ 
proved the mansion of Broadlands, uoar Rom- 
sey, Hampshire (Ilist. MSS, Comm, 14th 
Hep. App. ix. 251). The volume of ‘Poems 
on several Occasious’ (1730) hjf Stephen Dudi 
fq T.], the ‘thresher,’ pati'onised by Queen 
Caroline, includes ‘A J ouruey to Marlborough, 
Bath,' inscribed to Viscount Palmerston. 
Port of tbe poem describes a feast given by 
the peer annually on 30 June to the threshers 
of the village of Charlton, between Pewsey 
and Amestey, Wiltshire, in honour of 
Dnck, a native of that place. The dinner is 
Bliil mveu every year, and its cost is partly 
provided from the rent of a piece of land 
given by Lord Palmerston. 

Pahnerston was a correspondent of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and some angry 
letters passed between him and Swift in 
January 1726-6 ( JVorks, 1883 edit, xyii. 23- 


29). Ha helped Bishop Berkeley in his 
scheme concerning the island of St. Cliris- 
tophor (Mist, MSS. Comm. 7 th Rep. App, 
p. 242), and he presented to Eton College 
in 1760 four large volumes on heraldry, 
which had been painted for Henry VIII by 
John Tirol (i6. 9th Rep. App. i. 337). Ha 
died at Ohelsea on 10 June 1767, aged 84. 

Ho married, first, Anne, only daughter of 
Abraham Houblon, governor of the Bank of 
England. She died on 8 Doc. 1735, having 
had issue, with other children, a son Henry, 
who married, on 18 .Tuno 1736, Elizabeth, 
eldeat daughter of Colonel Lee, whose widow. 
Lady Elizabeth, had become in May 1731 
the wife of Edward Yotmg the poet. Henry 
Temple’s wife died of consumption at Mont- 

f ellier, on her way to Nice, in October 1736. 

[e was usually considered the Philander, 
and hlfl wife wus certainly the Naroissa, of 
Young’s ‘ Night 'I'honglits ’ (Nigbt iii.) As 
a Protestant she was denied Christian burial 
at^ontpellier, and was Anally buried in the 
old protestaut burial-ground of the lldtel- 
Dieu at Lyons, 729 livres having boon paid 
for permission to inter her remains there 
(blTTBUAT, Mandbook to Ft'ance, 1892, ii. 27). 
The widower mawied, on 12 Sept. 1738, Jane, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Barnard [q.v.], 
lord mayor ofLondon, and left at his decease, 
on 18 Aug. 1740, Henry Temple, second vis¬ 
count Palmerston [q.v.] The first Lord 
Palmerston married as bis second wife, 
11 May 1788, Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Francis Gerard, bort., and relict of Sir John 
Fryer, hart. She died on 10 Aug. 1702. 

[Burke’s Extinct Foerags; Lodge’s Irish Feer- 
ngo, od. Arclidnll, v. 240-4; Chester’s West¬ 
minster Abbey HeEistera, pp, 7, 382; Johnson’s 
Poets, ad, Cunningham, iii. 330-2.] W. F. C. 

TEMPLE, HENRY, second Visooubt 
Pauiubstoit (1789-1802), eon of Henry 
Temple (d, 1740) by his second wife, and 

f randson of Ileniy, first viscount Hj. v.], was 
om on 4 Deo. 1739. At a hy-mec1ion on 
28 Moy 1782 ha wos returned to parliament 
in the interest of the family of Duller for the 
Goiuish borough of East Looe, and sat for 
it until 1768, He subsequently represented 
the constituencies of Southampton(l768-74), 
Hasting (1774-80 and 1780-84), Borough- 
brito m i orkshire (17 84-90), N ewport, Isle 
of wight (1700-96)', and Winchester (1796 
to death). He seconded the address in De¬ 
cember 1766. In the same month ho was 
^pointed to a seat at the board of trade. 
From September 1766 to December 1777 be 
was a loid of the admiralty, and from the 
latter date to the accession ofthe Rockingham 
ministry in JMarch 1782 he was a lord of the 
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treasury. He was a mem'ber of tie com¬ 
mittee nominated by Lord North in Novem¬ 
ber 1772 to inquire into the affairs of the 
East India Companybut ha did not attain 
to distinction in political life. 

Tlmoughout his life Palmerston was fond 
of travel, of social life, and of the company of 
distinguished men. He was wallting with 
"Wilkes in the streets of Paris in 1783 whan 
the patriot was challenged by a Scotsman 
serving in the Erenoh army. Late in the 
same year he passed through Lausanne, when 
Gibbon praised his scheme of travel and pro¬ 
phesied that he would derive great improve¬ 
ment from it. He was elected n member of 
the Catch Club in 1771, and Gibbon ^nod 
with him on 20 May 1770 at ‘a great dinner 
of Catches.’ lie was created a D.C.L. of 
Oiford on 7 .July 1773. At his first nomina¬ 
tion on 1 July 1783 for ‘ The Club * he was, 
against Johnson’s opinion, rejected; but on 
10 Eeb. 1784 ho was duly elected (Boswrii, 
ed. Napier, iv. 163). A letter from him in 
1777 is in Gariick’s ‘ Correspondonoo ’ (ii. 
270-1); Sir Joshua Eeynolda often dmed 
at his house, and Palmerston was one of the 
pall-bearers at the funerals of Garrick and 
Ileynolds. Under the will of Sir Joshua 
he had the second choice of auy picture 
painted by him, and he selected the ^Infant 
Academy.' 

William Pars [q. y.] accompanied Palmer¬ 
ston to the continent in 1707, and made many 
drawings of scenes which they visited. When 
at Spa they mot Prances, only daughter of Sir 
Prancis Poolo, hart., of Poole Uall, Chester. 
She was ten years older than Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, but ‘ agreeable, sensibli’, and so clever,’ 
that, although he desired a fortune and she 
was poor, he married her on 8 Oct. 1767 
(Mns. Obdoiw, Letters, p. 174; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. vii. 340). She died at the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, London, on 1 Juno 
1760, having had a daughter bom on 17 May, 
and was buried in a vault under the abbey 
church of Romsey, Jlampshire. A muiiu 
tablet to her memory, with an inscription in 
prose by her husband^ was placed under its 
west window. Ilis linos on her death, be¬ 
ginning with the words 
'Whoo’er,like mo, with fiomhiing anguish brings 
His boorb’s whole treasuro 1 o fair Prist ol's springs, 

have been much admired, and are often 
attributed to hfason. 

Palmerston married, os his second wife, at 
Bath, on 6 Jan. 1783, Mary, daughter of 
Benjamin Thomas Mee, and sister of Benja¬ 
min Meo, diroctor of the Bank of England; 
like her husband, slio revelled in society. The 
house at Sheen, their favourite resort, is de- 


soribed as ‘ a prodigious, great^^^^. 
old-fashioned house, with pleasuteW^ 
of 70 acres, pieces of water, 
and so forth;’ and them assemblies at 5' 
town house in Hanover Square werefeBT,' 
(Dk. BufiiriiY, Memoirs, iii, 271 _ 2 rV 
schoolboy was ‘ so fond of o breakine-iH, „ 
Lord Palmersion is of a junket andrlZ™ 
in^’ Their life is made a ‘ toil of 
jEarly in April 1803 PalmerstoiTfm,;- 
ill, hut 'm good spirits, cracking Ik JoS 
and reading from morning to night’ r! 
died of an ossified throat at his house k 
Hanover Square, London, on 16 April 18oi 
His widow died at Broadlands (the familr 
seat near Itomsoy, Hampshire, which Pahutf. 
ston hodgreotly enlarged and adomedinn 
20 Jan. 1805. Both of them were buried is 
the vault under Romsey church, and agaiu,t 
the west wall of tho nave a monument bt 
Plaxman, was erected to their memory,' Of 
their lar^ family, the oldest was tbs etates. 
man, Henry John Temple, thud viacomt 
Palmorstoii [ci.v.] 

Palmerston’s ‘ iJiary in Prance during July 
and August 1791 ’ was published at Cain, 
bridge in 1885 ns an appendix to 'Thehes- 
patohes of Earl Gower, English Ambaasador 
at Paris ’ (ed. 0, Browning). 

Versos by Lord Palmerston are in 
Miller's ' Poetical Amusements at a 'Vilk 
neor Both’ (i, 13, 62-7, 00-8), tbs 'Hex 
Ponndling Ilospitnl for Wit* Ci, Bl-B),and 
Walpole's ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ (ed. 
Park, V. 827-8). Those in the first of diKe 
collections are described by Walpole us'veiy 
pretty’ {Lettei'Sj vi. 171), hut thuywea 
ridiculed by Tickell in his satire, ‘!Re 
Wreath of li'ashion.’ His mezzotint portraits 
were sold by Christie & Manson in May 
1890; hie pictures in April 1891. 

[Iiodgo’s Irish Fooroge, ed. ArchdslI, 7.244; 
Postoz’a Alumni Oxon.; Gent, Msg, 1S02 1 , 
881, 1805 p. 96 ; Sponco’s Bomsoy Onurch, pp, 
dO-2; Brayloy and Britton’s Boanties of 
land and 'Wales, vi. 223; Pratt's HiirrestHom^ 
i. 78; Courtney’s Pori. Eep. of Coinwall, p, 
12‘1; Gtrenvillo Papers, i. 448-0; Motes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i, 882, v. 620, 3rd ser, i.383; 
Walpole’s Journals, 1771-1783, i, 168, ii. 174j 
Crolcer Papers, i. 17; Niobols’s Lit, Anecdotes, 
vii. 4; Wooll’s Wni'ton, p, 84; ’Walpole's Letteis, 
vi. 178, 217, 260-70, wi. 64; Algor’s English. 
men in tho liVenoh Revolution, pp. 106-7; Cbt. 
bam Corresp, ii. 360; Lord Minto’s Life, masim; 
Gibbon’s Letters, i. 60,283; Leslie andTaylofa 
Sir Joshua Boynolds, i, 380,386, ii. 63,414,622, 
636.] W.P.O. 


TEMPLE, HENRY JOHN, third Vis- 
COUNT Palvubbton in the peerage of is- 
loud (1784-1866), statesman, was tho elder 
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son of Hemy Temple, second viscount [q.T.], 
bUs second wife, Miuy, daughter of Ben- 
i/rnin Thomas Mee of Bath, m was horn 
it his father’s English estate, Broadlands, 
Hihire, on aO Oct 1784. Much of his 
childhood was spent abroad, chiefly in Italy, 
and at home his education was begun by an 
Italian refugee named Eaviszotti j but in 
1795 he entered Harrow, where he rose to 
be a monitor, and thrice ‘declaimed’ in 
Latin and English at speeches in 1800. 
Althorp and Aberdeen were among his 
sclioaHellows. In 1800 he was sent to Edin¬ 
burgh to board with Bugald Stewart [a. v.] 
and attend his lectures. Ilei-e, aaysXord 
Palmerston (in a fragment of autobiography 
Tfritten in 1830), ‘ I laid the foundation for 
whatever useful knowledge and habits of 
mind I possess.’ Stewart gave him a very 
high character in every respect j and to moral 
oualities the boy addod the advantage of a 
jtrikingly handsome face and figure, which 
afterwards procured him the nickname of 
‘Cupid’among his intimates. From Edin- 
bni& he proceeded to Oambridge, where ha 
was admitted to St. John’s OoUege on 4 April 
1803 (JReqiater of the College). Er. Ontram, 
afterwards a canon of Lichfield, was his 
private tutor, and commended his pupil’s 
‘Mgularity of conduct.' At the college ex¬ 
aminations Henry Temple was always in 
the first class, and. he seems to have regarded 
the Cambridge studies as somewhat ele¬ 
mentary after his Edinburgh training. Ho 
joined the Johnian corps of volunteers, and 
thus early showed his mlorest, never abated, 
in the national defences. He did not matri¬ 
culate in the university till 27 Jan. 1800, 
end on the same day he proceeded master of 
arts without examination, jure natalium, 
as was then the privilege of noblomon (JZoy. 
Umv, Cambr.) By this time he hod suc¬ 
ceeded to the Irish peerage on his father’s 
death on 16 April 1802. 

In 1806, while still only an ‘ inoeptor,’ ha 
stood in the tory interest for the seat of 
huwess for the imiversity, vaoont bythe death 
of Pitt, and, though Lord Henry Petty won 
the contest, Palmerston was only seventeen 
votes below Althorp, the second candidate. 
In the same year, at the general election, 
he was returned for Horsham at a cost of 
1,6001.; hut there was a double return, and 
he was unseated on petition 20 Jan. 1807. 
After again contesting Cambridge University 
in May 1807, and failing by only four votes, 
he soon afterwards found a seal at Newtown, 
Me of Wight, a pocket borough of Sir 
Leonard Holmes, who exacted the curious 
stipedation that the candidate, even at elec¬ 
tions, should ‘ never set foot in the place.’ 

VOI. XIX. 


By the influence of his guardian. Lord 
Malmesbury, he had already (3 April 1807; 
been appointed a lord of the admiralty in 
tho Portland odminihlration, and his Ih-st 
speech (3 Feh. 1808) rolati'd to a naval 
mouure. He rose to defend tho govenimoiit 
against^ an attack directed upon them for 
not laying before the house full papers on 
the recent expedition to Denmark. The 
speech was a vindication of the necessity of 
seoreoy in diplomatic correspondence. Al¬ 
though a rare and only on great occasions 
an eloiiuent spealier, he was a closo observer 
of current political movements, and a journal 
which he kept from 1806 to ISOS shows that 
he early devotod particular attention to 
foreign affairs. In October 1809 the new 
prime minister, Spencer Perceval, offered Pal¬ 
merston conditionally the choice of the post 
of chancellor of the exebequer, of a jimior 
lordship of the treasury with an understood 
succession to the exchequer, or of secretary 
at war with a seat iii the cabinet. The 
young man consulted Lord Malmesbury and 
other friends, but ha had akeady made up 
his mind. He clearly realised the dangers 
of prenmtm'e promotion, and accordingly de¬ 
clined the higher office, accepting the post 
of secretary at war, but without a seat in 
the cabinet. He was sworn of the privy 
council on 1 Nov. 1809. 

Palmerston entered upon his duties at the 
war office on 27 Oct. 1809, and held his 
post for nearly twenty years (tiU 1828) 
under tho five administrations respectively 
of Peroeval, Lord Liverpool, Oannmg, Lord 
Goderich, and (for a few months) the Duke 
of Wellington. Apparently lie was content 
with his work, for he successively dedliued 
Lord Liverpool’s offers of tho post of chief 
secretary for Ireland, governor-general of 
India, and the post oflioe with an English 
peerage. Like not a few English statesmen 
of high family and social taslos, he had at 
that time little ambition, and performed his 
official labours more as a duty to his country 
than as a stop to power. He was, in fact, a 
man of fashion, a sportsman, a bit of a dandy, 
a light of Almack’s, and all that this implied; 
also something of a wit, writing parodies 
for the ‘ New Whig Guide.’ Ills steady at¬ 
tachment to his post is the more remarkable, 
since tho duties of the secretary at war were 
mainly concerned with dreary financial cal¬ 
culations, while the secretary for wor con¬ 
trolled the military policy. Palmerston 
held that it was his business to stand be¬ 
tween the spondmg authorities—^i.e. the 
secretary for war and the commander-in- 
chief—and the public, and to control and 
economise military expenditure in the best 

XK 
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interests of the country without jeopardising 
the utmost efflcienoy of its troops and de¬ 
fences, In the same way he msintamed 
the ‘ right of onMe to the closet,’ or personal 
access to the sovereis^, which his prede¬ 
cessor had surrendered in favour of the oom- 
mander-in-chief. Besides asserting the rights 
of his office, Palmerston had a laborious tosh 
in removing the many abuses which had 
crept into the administration of his deport¬ 
ment. In the House of Commons he spoke 
only on matters concerning his office, and 
maintained absolute silence upon Liverpool’s 
repressive measures. Some of his official 
rmorms excited the animosity of interested 
persons, and a mad lieutenant, Davis, at¬ 
tempted to assassinate him on tho steps of 
the war office on 8 April 1818. Fortunately 
the baU inflicted only a slight wound in 
Ihe hip, and Palmerston, with characteristic 
magnanimity, paid counsel to conduct the 
prisoner’s defence. 

During nearly the whole of his tenure of 
the war office he sat as a burgess for Cam¬ 
bridge University, for which he was first 
returned in March 1811, and was re-elected 
in 1812,1818, 1820, ana 1826, the last time 
after a keen contest with Goulhurn. lie 
was once more returned for Cambridge in 
December 1880, but was rejected in the fol¬ 
lowing year on account of his resolute sup¬ 
port 01 parliamenlaryreform. De complained 
that members of bis own government used 
tbeir influence against him, and recorded 
that this was the beginning of his hreacli 
with the tories. His next seat was Bletch- 
ingley, Surrey (18 July 1831), and when 
this disappeared in the Beform Act he was 
returned for South Hai^shire (16 Dec, 
1882). Eejected by the South Hampshire 
electors in 1834, he remained without a sent 
till 1 June 1836, when he found a quiet and 
steadfast constituency in Tiverton, of which 
he continued to be member up to his death, 
thirty years later. 

With the accession of Canning to power 
in 1827, Polmerston received promises of 
promotion. Although as foreign secretary 
Canning had found niscoUenguerpmarkahly 
silent, and complained that he could not drag 
‘that three-deckpi' Palmerston into action' 
except when hie own war department was the 
subject of discussion, the new prime minister 
did not hesitate to place hhn in the cabinet, 
and even to offer him the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, as Perceval had done nearly 
twenty years before. The king, however, dis¬ 
liked Palmerston, and Canning had to revoke 
his promise. Palmerston took the change of 
plan with liis usunl good temper; but when, 
some time afterwards, Canning oifored him 


(attheking’ssuggestion,heexplabd)th^ 

vernorship of Jamaica, Palmerston' 
so heartily in his face that Canning 
quite put out, and I was obhgedto enw 
serious again’ (autobiographicalftagnimt^ 
Ashlet’s of Pabnerston, sd, W 7 Q? 
106-8). Palmerston’s jolly ‘ Ha, ha 1 ’ iL 
B thing to be remembered. Presently Caj 
ning offered him the govemor-generalsliii 
of India, os Lord Liverpool had done before 
hut it was declined on the score of climate and 
health. After the prime miniater’s aaddm 
death (8 Aug^. 1827} and the brief admin? 
stration of ‘ Goody Goderich,’ which erpired 
six months later [see ItoniifBOK, Fsudmu 
John], Canning’s supporters, including Pal. 
merston, resolved ' ns a party’ to contiaae 
in the Duke of Wollingtou’e govemment, 
The differences, however, between the 
‘ friends of Mr. Canning ’ and the n1f1ai.<i^ %ni 
of tories—the ‘pig-tails,’ as Palmetetea 
called them—^ivei-e too deep-rooted to permit 
an enduring alliance, and in four nontlis 

a 1828), on the pretext of the East 
rd hill, the Oanningites left the gorem. 
ment, as they had entered it, ‘ as a party,' 
Canning’s influence moulded Palmerstoa’s 
political convictions, espeoially on foieim 
policy. Canning's principles governed W- 
merston’s conduct of oontinentol relatioas 
throughout his life. The inheritance of a 
portion of Canning’s mantle explains tlie 
isolation and independence of Palmerston's 
position duringnearly the whole of his career. 
He never belonged strictly to any party or 
faction. Tories thought him too wniggiBli, 
and whigs suspectod him of toryism, andb 
certainly combined some of the principles of 
both parties. The rupture between the Can* 
ningites and the tories threw the farmer 
into the arms of the whigs, and after 182S 
Palmerston always acted with them, some¬ 
times in combination with the Feelitos or 
liberal-conservatives. But though he aoted 
wihh whigs, and liked them and agreed irith 
them much more than with the tories (as 
he wrote to his brother, Sir WiUiam Temple, 
18 Jan. 1828), he never was a true wLig, 
much less a true liberal. He pledged him- 
self to no party, but judged every question 
on its merits. 

During the two years of opposition in the 
House of Commons, Pedmeraton’s attenlioa 
was closely flxed upon the continental oom- 
plications, especially in Portugal and Greece, 
On 1June 1829 he made his first great spe^ 
on foreign affairs, his first publio declaration 
of foreign policy, and his first decided ora¬ 
torical BuocoBB. He denonneed the goTsm- 
ment’s countenance of Dom Miguel, lamented 
that England had not shared with France 
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the honour of expelling the Egyptians from 
the Morea, and ridiculed the absm'dily of 
cteiting ‘a Greece which should contain 
neither Athens, nor Thebes, nor Marathon, 
not Salamis, nor Platica, nor Thcrmopylffi, 
norJlissolonghi.’ Tnhomealfairsheinterfered 
but little. Since 1812 he had consistently 
advocated and voted for catholic emaneipar 
tion- he had voted against the dissenters’ 
disa^lities bill in 1828 because no provision 
had been made on behalf of the Komon 
catholics j and in the groat debate of 1829 
bespoke (18 March) with much spirit on be¬ 
half of emancipation, which ha predicted, in 
his sanguine way, would ‘ give peace to Ire¬ 
land.' His influence and reputation had by 
this time grown so considerahlo that the 
Duke of Wellington twice sought his co¬ 
operation in 1830 ns a member of his cabinet; 
but, apart fiom other diil'erences, Palmer¬ 
ston’s advocacy of parliomentary reform 
made any such alliance impossihlo. 

When Lord Grey formed his administra¬ 
tion in 1880 Palmerston bocnme (22 Nov.) 
secretary of state for foreign afiairs, and he 
held the office for tho next eleven years oon- 
tiuonsly, except for the four months (De¬ 
cember 1834 to April 18SC) during whioli 
Sir Eobert Peel was premier. Ilis first 
negotiation was one of the most difficult 
and perhaps the most successful of all. Tho 
Belgians, smarting under tlie tyranny of the 
Dutch ond inspirited by the Paris revolu¬ 
tion of July, had risen on 28 Aug. 1830, 
and severed the factitious union of the 
Netherlands which the Yiouna congress had 
set up as a barriur against Erench expansion. 
The immediate danger was that Belgium, 
if defeated by IloUand, would appeal to the 
known sympathy of Prance, and Pronch as¬ 
sistance mi^t develop into Pronch annoxa- 
tion, or at least involve the destruction of 
tbs barrier fortresses. The Belgians were 
fully aware of England’s anxiety on this 
pomt, and played tlieir cards with shill. 
Lord Aberdeen, who was at tho foreigu olfloa 
when the revolution took place, wisely sum¬ 
moned a conference of the representutivos of 
the five powers, when it beoamo evident 
that the autocratic states, llussia, Austria, 
and l^ussia, were all for maintaining the 
provisions of the treaty of 1816, and Bussla 
em advocated a forcible restoration of the 
union. _ They agreed, however, in arraugmg 
an armistice^ between the belligerents penct 
iw negotiations, Palmerston, coming into 
office in November, saw that the Belgians 
could not go longer in double harness, and, 
supported J)y Prance, ho succeeded within a 
month in inducing Ihn conference to consent 
(20 Dec.) to the indepoudenoe of Belgium 


ns a neutral state guaranteed by the powers, 
who all pledged themselves to seek no in- 
orease of territory in eonneetion with the 
new arrangement. If it was difficult to get 
tho autocratic powers to agree to the sepa¬ 
ration, it was even harder to persuade Prance 
to sign tho self-denying clause, and the at¬ 
tainment of both obiecta is a striking testi¬ 
mony to Palmerstoms diplomatic skiU. The 
arlicles of peace were signed by the five 
powers on 27 Jan. 1831. The Dutch ac¬ 
cepted but the Belgians refused them, and, 
in accordance with theirpoliey of playing off 
France against England, they proceeded to 
elect as their king Louis-Philippe’s son, the 
Dno de Nemours. Palmerston immediately 
informed the French government that the 
acceptance of the Belgian crown by a French 
prince meant war with England, and he 
prevailed upon the conference atiU sitting 
111 London to agree to reject any candidate 
who belonged to the reigning families of the 
five povyers; France alone stood out, and 
some irritation was displayed at Paris, inso¬ 
much that Palmerston had to instruct our 
ambassador (1C Feb. 1831) to inform Se- 
hastiaui that ‘ our desire for peace will 
never lead us to submit to ainont either 
in language or in act.' So early had the 
‘Palmerstonian stylo' been adopted, Louis- 
Philippe had the sense to decline the offer 
for his son, and, after further opposition, 
the Belgians elected Prinoe Leopold as their 
king, aud accepted tke London articles 
(slightly modified in their favour) on Pal¬ 
merston's ultimatum of 29 May. It wosnow 
the turn of the Dutch to remse; they re¬ 
newed the war and defeated the Belgian 
army. France wont to the rescue, and the 
dangers of French occupation again con- 
fhontedthe cabinot. It demanded tho finest 
combination of tact and firmness on the part 
of Palmerston to seoure on 16 Sept. 1832 
tho delinile promise of the unconditional 
withdrawal of tho French army. On 16Nov, 
a final act of separation was signed by the 
conference, and, after some demur, accepted 
by Belgium, Holland sliU held out, and 
Antwerp washomborded by the French, while 
an English 8r[uadron blocked tho Scheldt. 
The city surrendered on 23 Dee. 1832; the 
French army withdrew according to en¬ 
gagement; five of the ffiontier Ibrtressea 
were dismantled without consultation with 
France; and Belgium was theucoforword 
free. The independence of Belgium has 
been cited as the most enduring monument 
of Palmerston’s diplomacy. It was the first 
stone dislodged from the porlentons fabric 
erected by tho oongresa of Vienna, and the 
change Ims stood the teat of time. Belgium 
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'was the only continental state, save Eussia, 
that passed through the storm of 1818 un¬ 
moved. 

Palmerston had always taken a sympa- 
thotic intca^est in the struggle of the Q reeks lor 
indepeudenoo, and bad opposed in the Wel¬ 
lington cabinet of1828, and afterwards in pai> 
liament, the limitation of the new state of 
Qreece to the Morea. He alone in the cabi¬ 
net had advocated as early as 1827, in Gode¬ 
rich’s time, the despatch of a British force 
to drive out Ibrahim Pasha, and had con¬ 
sistently maintained that the only frontier 
for Greece against Turkey was the line from 
Volo to Arta which had been recommended 
by Sir Stratford Canning and the other com¬ 
missioners at Poros, but overruled by liord 
Aberdeen, When Palmerston came into 
oihee ho sent Sir Stratford on a special 
embassy to Constantinople, and this frontier 
was at last conceded by Turkey on 22 July 
1832 JLiiTE-PooiP, Z(fe of Stratford Can- 
nino, i. 498). 

The troubles in Portugal and Spain en¬ 
gaged the foreign secretary’s vigilant at¬ 
tention. He had condemned the perjury 
of the usurper Miguel while in opposi¬ 
tion, and when in oIBce he sent him 'a 
peremptory demand for immediate and full 
redress ’ in respect to the British oHicors im¬ 
prisoned at Lisbon, which was at once com¬ 
plied with. On the arrival of Dom Pedro, 
however, in July 1882, to assert his own and 
his daughter's interests, Miguel began a series 
of cruel persecutions and a^itrary terrorism, 
whioh filled the gaols and produced general 
anarchy. English and French officers were 
actually maltreated in the streets. Both 
countries sent ships of war to protect their 
subjects, and Dom Pedro was supported by 
a large number of Eng^lish volunteers. Fal- 
merslon hoped to wow upon the moderate 
ministry inBpain, which had just replaced 
the ‘ apostolicals,’ and induce them to co- 
oiierate in getting rid of Bom Miguel, whose 
courtwas a rallying poiutfor their opponent s, 
and in sending Bom Pedro back to BrazlL 
He founded this hope partly on the analogy 
between Spain and Portugal in the disputed 
Buccession, a daughter and a rival uncle 
being the problem in each case. Accord¬ 
ingly ho sent Sir Stratford Canning on a 
special mission to hladrid, near the dose of 
1832, to propose ’ the establishment of Bonna 
Maria on the throne as queen [of Portugal], 
and the relinquislimont by Bern Pedro of 
his claim to the regency during the minority 
of his daughter’ {lAfaef Stratford Oannina, 
ii. 26). Though Queen Clmstina of Spam 
was favourahh*, Oanning found the Icing, 
Ferdinand VII, and hU minister, Zea Ber- 



ceiisuved in tho House of Lords but ft 
commons had approved the support of Doito 
Maria and constitutionalism, and recognS 
that our friendly and almost protective X 
tions with Portugal] ustifled our interfeieniw 
The death of Ferdinand, on 29 Sant, 1833 
created in Spain, os was foreseen, a’sitna! 
tion oloscly parallel to that in Porta«({ 
Ferdinand, with the consent of the eortes 
had repealed tho pragmatic sanction of I 713 
in ihvour of his daughter Isabella, who tbas 
hocame queen; while her uncle, Don CmIos 
like Miguel in Portugal, denied thevsbditv 
of her succession, ancT claimed the throne fu 
himself. In this double crisis Polmeretm 
played what he rightly called ‘ a great stroW 
By his solo e-wtions a quadruple alllan., 
was constituted by atreatysign6don22 Anri! 
1834 by Ei^land, France, Spain, and 
tugal, in whioh all four powers pledged them, 
selves to expel both Miguel and Carlos ftom 
the peninsula. He wrote in high glee (to 
his brother, 21 April 1834) i ‘ I carried it 
thi'ough the oabinot by a coup da main.' 
yond its immediate purpose, he hoped It 
would‘serve as n powerful coimterpoieeto 
the holy alliance.’ The mere rumour vas 
enough for the iieurpers: Miguel and Carlos 
fled from tho peninsula. But IVance soon 
showed signs of defection. PalmeistoD 
seems to have wounded the sensibilitr of 
‘ old Talley,’ as he called him; and Tidier- 
rand, 011 his return to Paris in ISS&isHud 
to have avenged this hysottingLanis-PhUippe 
against him. The late cordiality vanished, 
and Spain was again plunged in anarchy. 
presence of aBritish squadrononthe coast and 
the lauding of an auxiliary legion under De 
Lacy Evans did little good, and aroused verj 
hostile criticism in England. SirH. Hs^ 
dinge moved an address to the Mug cen¬ 
suring the employment of British troops in 
Spam without a declaration of war; bnt 
after three nights’ debate Palmereton got 
up, and in a fine speech lasting three bouts 
turned the tables on his opponents, and 
carried the house completely with him. The 
government had a majority of thirty-six, and 
the minister was cheered ‘ riotously.’ ^ 

Oai'list cause^ailed,’ as ho said; ‘the cause 
of the constitution prevailed,’ and he had oU 
defeated tho schemes of Bom Miguel iu 
Portugal. 

If !^anoo showed little cordiality towards 
the end of the Spanish negotiations, she was 
much more seriously hostile to Palmerston's 
eastern policy, audthat policy lias been more 
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.cverelv criticised than perhaps any other 
Mrt of his management of foreign, affairs, 
his constant support of Turkey has been 
ceasured as an upholding of barbarism against 
riTilisation. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that Palmerston’s tenure of the foreign 

office ftom 1830 to 1841 coincided with the 
extraordinary revival and reforming efforts 
of that energetic and courageous sultan 
jlshmhd II, when many statesmen enter- 
t pinpd sanguine hopes of the regeneration of 
Turkey. Palmerston himself did not believe 
that the Ottoman empire was decaying; on 
the contrary, he held that ten years of peace 
miffht convert it into ‘ a respectable power’ 
(letters to 11. Bnlwer, 23 Sept. 1838,1 Sept. 
1830). Besides tbie hope, he was firmly con- 
Tincsd of the paramount importance of main¬ 
taining a barrier between Buesia and the 
Mediterranean. Russia, however, was not 
the only danger. The ‘ eastern question’ of 
that time presented a new feature in the for- 
laidahle antagonism of a great vassal, Mo- 
hunxned Ali, the Msha of Egypt. Tho first 
phase of his attack upon the sultan, culmi¬ 
nating in the victory of Koniya (December 
1832), was carried out without any inter¬ 
ference by Palmerston. He foresaw indeed 
that unless the powers intervened, Russia 
Tiould undertake the defence of Turkey by 
herself i biithefailed to oonvinoe Lord Grey’s 
cabinet of the importance of succouring the 
Porte. Turkey, deserted by England and 
by Ikanoo (who, imbued with the old Na¬ 
poleonic idea, encouraged tho (lasha), was 
forced to appeal to Russia, who willingly sent 
fifteen thousand troops to Asiatic Turkey, 
compelled Ibrahim to retire, and saved Con¬ 
stantinople. In return the tsar exacted from 
sultan the treaty of Unkior Skelesi on 
8 July 1833, by which Russia acquired the 
right to interfere in defence of Turkey, and 
the Black Sea was converted into a Russian 
lake. Pabnerston in vain protested both at 
Constantinople and at St. Petersburg, and 
even sent the Mediterranean squadron to 
c^se off the Dardanelles. Henceforward 
his eyes were open to the aggrandising policy 
of Russia and her hostile influence not only 
in Europe hut in Persia and Afghanistan, 
xrhich brought about Burues’s mission and 
the beginning of tho Afohan troubles. In 
Bjite of his suspicion of Russia, however, on 
lis return to olrice in 1836 under Melbourne, 
after Peel’s brief administration, Palmerston 
found it necessoiy in 1840 to enter into an 
alliance with the very power he suspected, 
in the very quarter to which his suspicious 


The cause lay in the increasing alienation 
of Prance. The policy of Louis-Philippa 


end Thiers was to give Mohammed Ali a 
free hand, in the hope (as Rfimusat admitted) 
that Egypt might become a respectable 
second-class power in the Mediterranean, 
bound in gratitude to support Prance in the 
contest with England that was anticipated 
by many observers. _ Palmerston had tried to 
induce Mkance to join him in an engagement 
to defend Turkey by sea if attoclied; but he 
had failed to bring the king or Thiers to hie 
view, and their and Soiilti response to his 
overtures bred in him a profound distrust of 
Louis-Philippe and his advisers. "When, 
therefore, the Egyptians again overran Syria, 
delivered a ornshmg blow to the Turks at tho 
battle of Keisib on 26 .Tune 1839, and by tba 
tranche^ of the Turkish admiral obtained 
possession of tho Ottoman fleet, Palmerston 
abandoned all thoughts of joint action with 
Prance, and nponecl negotiations with Russia. 
Inaction meant dividing tho Ottoman omplro 
into two parts, of which one would he tho 
satellite or France, and the other the depeu- 
dout of Russia, while in both the interests 
and influence of England would he sacri¬ 
ficed end her prestige humiliated (to Lord 
Melbourne, 6 July 1840). Russia received his 
proposals with eagerness. Nothing was moi'e 
to &e mind of Nioholos than to detach Great 
Britain from her former cordial understand¬ 
ing with Louis-Philippe, and friendly nego¬ 
tiations rapidly arranged the quadrilateral 
troaty of 16 July 1840, by which England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia agreed with the 
Porte to drive back the Egyptians and to 
pacify the Levant, 

PoJmerstou did not cany his quadrilateral 
alliance without considerable opposition, In 
tho cabinet Lords Holland and Clarendon, 
and loter Lord John Russell, were strongly 
against him; so, as afterwards appeared, was 
Melbourne; so was tho court; and so was 
Lord Granville, the ambassador at Paris. 
Palmerston,bowBver,waBrB8olule,andplaoed 
his resignation in Molbourne’s bonds as the 
alternative to accepting his policy (Gbhyillh, 
Jimmal, pt, ii. vol. i. p. 308). TJltimotely tho 
moasure was adopted by the majority of the 
cabinet. The fears wliich hod been ex¬ 
pressed that Mohammed Ali, with French 
encouragement, was too strong for us, and 
that France would declare war, proved 
groundless, Palmerston had throughout 
maintained that Mohammed Ali was not 
nearly so etrong as he seemed, and that Loius- 
Philippe was °not the man to run amuck, 
^ecially without any adequate motive’ (to 
II. Bidwer, 21 July 1840). Bve^hing he 
prophesied came true. Beyrout, Sidon, and 
St. Jean d’Acre were successively taken by the 
British fleet under Charles Napier between 
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Ali was oLliged to accept (11 Jan. 1841) tliere*wasuQtlimgforitbtifctocaTiytiiec ”* 
the liereditary paBliaship of Egrofitest to a satisfactory conclusion. GiahaJS' 
an inch of Syria, and to restore the Turkish motion of censure in April 1840 waB sasil* 
fleet to its riahtful owner. * Palmerston defeated, and the annexation of Honir-Kiin 
is triumphant,’wrote Greville reluctantly; and the opening of five ports to foreim trad? 
'everything has turned out well for him. wero important commercial aequisitioa.* 
lie is justined by the success of his opera- Meanwhile to Palmerston’s efforts waB dJl 
tions, and by the revelations of Thiers and the slave trade convention of the European 
Kgmusat ’ (l,o. i, 364). French diplomacy powers of 1841. There was no object fa 

failed to upset those arrangements; and, whiohPalmor.ston worked harder throughoat 

when the Toulon fleet was strengthened in hie career than the suppression of theBlati 
an ominous manner, Palmerston retorted by trade. lie frequently spoke on the subicct 
equipping more ships, and instructed (22 Sept, in the House of Commons^ whoie the ab^ 
1840) Bulwer, tho chargfi d’affaires at Paws, tion of slavery was voted m 1883 at a cost 
to tell Thiers,' in the most friendly and in- of twenty millions; ‘ a splendid instance'le 
offensive manner possible, that if France said, ‘ of generosity and justice, unexampled 
throws down the gauntlet wa shall not refuse in t he history of tho world.’ 
to pick it up.’ Moliammed Ali.he added. By hia conduct of foreign affairs from 181!0 

would ‘just be chucked into the Nile.' The to 1811 (continuously, except for the brief 
instruction was only too‘Palmeratonian’— interval m 1881-6 during which Peal held 
neglect of the forms of courtesy, of the oiflee) Palmerston, ‘ without any follovriap 
suaviUr in modoi was his great diplomatic in parlinmenl, and without much influence 
fault—hnt it had its effect. The risk of a in the country, raised the prestige of England 
diplomatic rupture with France vanished, throughout Europe to a height which it Lad 
and the success of the naval campaign in the not occupied siuceWatorloo. llehadciaated 
Levant convinced Louis-Philippo, and led Belgium, saved Portugal and Spain flam 
to the fall of Thiers ond the suceeission of absolulism, rcscuodTurlcoy from llussia, and 
‘ Guizot the cautious.’ Tn 1 he seltlomont of tho highway to India from France’(S akihb, 
the Egyptian question Palmerston refused Life,]), 70). ‘When he came into office ha 
to allow France to have any voice; she would found eighteen treaties in force j when he left 
not loin when she wos wanted, and she ho had aclrlod fourteen more, some of tho first 
should not meddle when she was not wanted magnitude. A strong foreign policy bad 
(to Granville, SO Nov. 1840). There was an proved, morcovor, to be a pcilicy of peace, 
injudicious flavour of revenge about this ex- Apart from the concerns of his department, 
elusion, and Palmerston's onorgotic language Palmerston, as was his custom, took httle 
undoubtedly irritated Louie-Pliilippo, and partiiithoworkortalkofthellonseofCom- 
Btung him to the point of paying England mens. Ilia i*opul(ition was far greater abioad 
off by the treachery of the Spanish mar- than at home. Tho most impoitant pcN 
riages j but it is admitted oven by GroviUe eonal event of those years was his moiiiage, 
that Palmerston bore himsolf with great mo- on llDeo. 1830, to Lord Melbourne's sister, 
dosty alter his triumph over Franco, and let the widow of Earl Oowper. This kdy, by bet 
no sign of exultation escape him {loo. cit. charm, intellect, tact, and o.xpcricnce, lent a 
i. 370). The parties to the quadruple alii- powerful support to her hu^and, and the 
mice concluded a convention on 13 July informal dijilomatic work aoooinplislied at 
1811 by which Mohammed Ali was reoog- her salon prepared or supplemented the m- 
iiised as hereditary pneha of Egypt under lerviows and transaotiona of the fomija 
tho definite suzoi'ainty of tho sultan, the oflioe. 

Bospoi'ue and Dardanelles were closed to In opposition from 1841 to 1846, dnnng 
ships of war of every nation, and Turkey Pool’s administration, Palmerston took a 
was placed formoUy under the protection larger share in the dohatos in the House of 
of the guaranteeing powers. The treaty of Oomnious. Ilia pi’riodioal reviews of foieign 
Unlriar Skelesi wos wiped out. policy wore looked Ibrwiu'd to with appm- 

With the first so-called ‘ opium war ’ with heneion by the lory government; foryhils 
China tho homo mvernment had soorooly ho said tliot ministers wero simply ‘living 
anything to do. Thoir distance and igiio- upon our leavings,’ and ' oorouaing upon the 
ranee of Ohincse policy threw the mnti er into provisions they Ibund in the larder,’lie satv 
the hands of tho local authority, Palmerston, nothing hut danger in Lord Aberdeen’s ‘«nti- 
like the chief superintendent, of coni'sp dis- qnatod imhooility ’ and timid use of there 
avowed any prcvlection to opium smuggling, ‘leavings;’ hesaidthogovornment‘purchased 


September and November 1840; Ibrahim was ' 

fftrnfifl in rAl.vpn.f-. tA "Rcrviil.. nrifl T\Tnlin.TMrnAfl 


hut when Oommissloner Lin declaredi^ 

‘hn.Tiinlinin* AVOW forpto*n»i» A.ftTv, nt..- 
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temporary security by lasting sacrifices, and 
he denounced the habit of making concessions 
(03 in the Ashburton treaty with America) 
Mfatolto a nation’s interests, tranquillity, 
end honour. It was rumoured that ne sup- 
Dorted these opinions by articles in the 
fMorning Ohroniclej’ and, though ha 
denied this when in office, Aberdeen and 
Grevillo certainly attributed many of the 
most vehement ‘leaders' to him when he 
^ ‘ out’ (GsiiVIiiim, Journal, pt. ii. vol. i. 
p. 327, vol. li. pp. 106, 109, &oO In home 
yffniiB he was a free-trader, as he understood 
it though he advocated a fixed duty on com; 
he supported his intimate friend Lord Ashley 
(afterwards Shaftesbury) in his measures for 
the reffulation of women’s and childreifs 
labour°and the limiting of hoius of work in 
ftctories, and voted in 1846 for the Mny- 
nooth bill. 

On 26 June 1846 Peel was defeated on 
the Irish coercion bill and placed his resig¬ 
nation in the hands of the queen. The new 
prime minister. Lord John Itussell, naturally 
mrited Palmerston to resume the seals of 
the foreign office, though the appointment 
was not made without apprehensions of his 
stalwart policy. For the third time he took 
up the threads of dirtomaoy in Downing 
Street on 8 July 1846. The aftairs of Swil Zet¬ 
land wore then in a serious crisis; the federal 
diet on 20 July declared the dissentient Son- 
derbund of the seven Homan catholic cantons 
to be iUcgol, and in September decreed the 
expulsion of the jesuits from the country; 
cim war ensued. France suggested armed 
intervention and a revision of the federal 
constitution by the powers. Palmerston re¬ 
fused to agree to any use of force or to any 
tinkering of the constitution _ by outside 
powers; he was willing to join in mediation 
on certain conditions, but he wished the 
Swiss themselves, after the dissolution of 
die Sonderhund, to modify thoir constitution 
in the mode prescribed in their federal pact, 
as guaranteed by the powers. Ilia cliief 
object in debating each point in detail was 
to gain time for the diet, and prevent Franco 
or Austria finding a pretext lor the invasion 
of Switzerland. In this he succeeded, and, 
in spite of the sympatlw of France and 
Austria with the seven defeated cantons, the 
policy odvocatod by England was carried out, 
the Sonderhund was Molished, the jesuits 
erpelled, and the federal pact re-established. 
Palmerston’s obstinate oblay aud prudent 
advice materially contributed to tl],e preser¬ 
vation of Swiss mderandence. 

Meanwhile LouisTPhilippe, who was am¬ 
bitious of a dynastic union between France 
and Spain, avenged himsolf for Pahnerslou’s 


eastern policy of 1840. He had promised 
Queen Victoria, on her visit to him at the 
Chateau d’Eu in September 1843, to delay 
the marriage of his son, the Due de Mont- 
pensier, with the younger infanta of Spain 
until her elder sister, the queen of Spain, 
was married and had issue. At the some 
time the pretensions to the young queen’s 
hand of Prince Albert’s first cousin, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Ooburg, and of the French 
king's eldest son were withdrawn, and it 
was agreed that a Spanish suitor of the 
Bourbon line should be chosen—either Fran¬ 
cisco de Paula, duke of Oadix, or his brother 
Enrique, duke of Seville, On 18 July 1846 
Palmerston, having just returned to the 
ibreign office, sent to the Spanish ministers 
an outspoken despatch condemning their 
misgoveinmeut, and there fell into the error 
of mentioning the Duke of Coburg with the 
two Spanish princes as the suitors from 
whom the Spanish queen’s husband was to 
he selected. The French ambassador in 
London protested, and Coburg’s name was 
withdrawn. But Louis-Philippe and his 
minister Guizot, in defiance ot the agree¬ 
ment of the Gliflitean d’Eu, made Palmer¬ 
ston’s despatch the pretext for independent 
action. They an-anged that the Duke of 
Cadiz, although Louia-Philippe knew him to 
be unfit for matrimony, should bo at once 
uniled in marriage to the Spanish queen, 
and that that marriage and the marriage of 
the Duo de Montpensier with the younger 
inliinta ehould he celebrated on the same 
day. Botli marriages took place on 10 Oct, 
{Amval Eeg. 18^, p. 396; D’Kattsbon- 
viLLU, Polittqtte Rvi^riaure de la Prance, 
i. 106; AnsoN, vii. 600 ot seq.; Srnuonn 
■Waltold, V. 684; Ouaitieb nn CAssAaNAC, 
Chute da Lmis-Philippe), The result wos 
that the Oilcanist dynasty lost tho support 
of England, its only friend in Europe, and 
thereby prepared its own fall. 

From the aul umu of 18^6 to the spring of 
1817 Palmerston was anxiously engaged in 
dooliug with tho Portuguese imhio^o. His 
sending the fleot in November to coerce the 
rebellions junta and to re-establish the 
queen on conditions involving her return 
from absolutism to her former constitutional 
system of government, though successfully 
eficctod with the concurrence of France and 
Spain and the final acceptance of Donna 
Sf aria, was much criticised; hut the motions 
of ceusiu’o in both houses of parliament col¬ 
lapsed ludiorously. Palmerston’s defence wos 
sot forth in the well-considered memorandum 
of 26 March 1847. 

The troubles in Spain and Portugal, 
Switzerland and Cracow (against whose 
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annoxatioa by Austiia he earnestly pro¬ 
tested) were trifles compared witli the 
general upheaval of the ‘year of revolu¬ 
tions.’ Palmerston was not talten hy sur¬ 
prise; he hod foreseen sweeping changes and 
reforms, though hardly so general a mov^ 
ment as actually took place. In an admi¬ 
rable circular addressed in January 1848 
to the British representatives in Italy, he 
urged them to impress upon the Italian 
rulers the dangerous temper of the times, 
and the risk of persistent obstruction of 
reasonable reforms. In this spirit he had 
sent Lord Minto in 1847 on a special mis¬ 
sion to the sovereigns of Italy to worn and 
prepare them for tho popular jud^ent to 
come; but the mission came too late; the 
‘ Young Italian ’ party was past control, and 
the princes were supine or incapable. Pal¬ 
merston’s personal desire was for a kingdom 
of Northern Italy, from tho A^s to tho 
Adriatic, under Charles Albert oi Sardinia, 
combined with a confederation of Italian 
st ales; and he was convinced that to Austria 
her Italian provinces wore really a source of 
weakness—‘ the heel of Achilles, and not 
tho shiold of Ajax.’ lie was out in his 
reckoning for Italian independence by some 
ten years, but even he could not foresee the 
remarkable recuperative power of Austria, 
whosesystem of government (an'old women,’ 
a ' Euro])enn Chma ’) he abhorred, though he 
fully recognised the importance of hor om- 

S ire as an element in the European equili- 
riiim. Thiougliout tho revolutionary tur¬ 
moil iiis sympathies were frankly on the side 
of ‘opprusseu nationalities,’ and his advice 
was always exerted on behalf of constitu¬ 
tional as against absolutist principles; but, 
to tho surprise of his detractors, ho mtun- 
taiuod a policy of neutrality in diplomatic 
action, and left each state to mend its ailoirs 
in its own way. ‘Every post,' he wrote, 
‘sends me a lamenting minister throwing 
himself and his country upon England for 
help, which I am ohligod to tell him we 
cannot alTord him.’ The chief exception to 
this rulo was his dictatorial lecture to the 
queen of Spain on 16 March 1848, which was 
indignantly returned, and lod 1o Sir JI, L. 
Bnlwer’s dismissal from Madrid; hut oven 
here the fault lay less with the principal 
than with the agent (who was not instructed 
to show tho despatch, much less to publish it 
in the Spanish opposition papers), though 
Palmerston’s loyalty to his oilioer forbade 
the admission. Another instance of indie- 
creet interference was the permission given 
to the ordnance of Woolwimi to supply arms 
indirectly lo lliQ Sicilian insurgents. Only 
the unmitigated brutalities of‘Bomha’could 


palliate such a breach of neutahtvTw 
Palmerston’s disgust and indignation^* 
so widely shared by Englishmen thatvtm 
he was brought to book m the commons k 
defence, in ‘ a slashing impudent speJ^ 
^GrBsvi^XiSy pt( n, “voli iii, p 277) 

completely carried the house with him, 3 ;! 
eflbrts in conjunction with Eranoe to mediat« 
between Austria and Sardinia had little 
effect beyond procuring sUghtly better tenm 

of peace for the latter; but tho Marnnis 
Massimo d’Azeglio’s gral eful letter of tlumh 
(August 1849) showed how they were at. 
precioted in Italy, and a result of this syi& 
pathy appeared later in the Sardinian mn. 
tiiment in the Crimean war. 

TheEronoli revolution of FebruaiylSlS 
found no cold reception from Palmkton 
‘ Our principles of action,’ he instructed Lord 
Normanhy on 26 Fob., ‘ are to aoknowledE 
whatever rule may be established with at 
parent mospect of permnnonoy, hut nona 
other. We desire friendship and PTfanJfj 
commercial intercourse with France, aid 
peace between France and the rest of Eniope' 
He fully trusted Lamartine’s sincerity aid 
pacifle intentions, and used his iiiflueice at 
foreign courts on his behalf. One result was 
seen m Lamartine’s chilly reception of Smith 
O’Brien’s Irish deputation; and thevalaeof 
Palmerston’s exertions in preventing ftie- 
tion between the powers and tho French pw- 
yisional government was warmly attested 
by the sagacious king of the Belgians, who 
slated (8 Jan, 1849) that this policy had 
assisted tho French government in' a system 
of moderation which it could but with great 
diiflculty hare malntoincd if it had not heei 
acting in concert with England.’ 

Tho rigours adopted by Austria hi sup- 
pressiim the rebellions in Italy and Hunn^ 
excited England's indignant ‘disgust, as 
Palmerston bade Lord Ponsonby teU Pnnee 
Sohworaonborg ' openly and decidedly.' 
When Kossuth and other defeated leades of 
the Hungarian rovolutionjwithover three 
thousand Hungarian and Polish followeis, 
took refuge in Turkey in August 1849, the 
amhaesadors of Austria and Bussia de¬ 
manded their extradition. On the advica of 
Sir Stratford Gonuing, supported hy the 
French ambassador, the sultan declinedtc 
give up the refugees. The Austrian andHus- 
siaii representatives at the Porte continued 
to insiet in violent and imperious terms, and 
on 4 Sept. Prince Michael Radzivil arrired 
at Constantinople charged with on ultima¬ 
tum from the tsar, announcing that tha 
escape of a single refugee would fie taken as 
a declaration of war. The Turkish govem- 
ment, in great alarm, sought counsel with 
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the ‘ (rreat Elclii,’ and Sir Stratford Canning 
T ] took upon himself the responsibility of 
idiisins resolute resistance, and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with his French colleague, allowed the 
Porte to understand that in the event of war 
Turkey would have the support of England 
and France (Lum-Pooii], Zt/e of StmtforA 
Canning, ii. 191)- Upoii *1^® imperial 
ambassadors broke off diplomatic relations 
with the Porte. Palmerston at once obtained 
the consent of the cabinet to support Turkey 
inker generous notion, and to make friendly 
representations at Vienna and Petersburg 
to induce the emperors ‘ not to press the 
Snltan to do that which a regard for ^ 
honour and the common dictates of humanity 
forbid him to do.' At the same time the 
English and French squadrons wore in¬ 
structed to move up to the Dardanelles with 
orders to go to the aid of the sultan if he 
ahonld invite them (I o S. Canning, 2 Get. 
1849). Palmerston was careful to explain 
to Baron Brunnow that this step was in no 
sense a thimt, hut merely a measure 'to pre¬ 
vent accidents,’ and to ‘ comfort and support 
the sultan ’—‘ like holding a bottle of salts 
tothenoseof a lady who had becnMghtened.’ 
He wae fully oonscioue, however, of the 
gravity of the situation, and propored to go 
ail lengths in support of Turkey, ‘ lot who 
will he against her ’ (to Ponsonby, 6 Oct. 
1849). i&m language and the presence of 
the fleets brought the two emperors to 
reason, and in a fortnight Austria privately 
intimated that the extradition would not be 
insisted on. 

Palmerston's chivalrous defence of the 
refligees brought him great renown in Eng¬ 
land, which his imprudent reception of a 
deputation of London radicals, overflowing 
with virulent abuse of tho two emperors, did 
nothing to diminish. Tho ‘ judioious bottle- 
holder,' as he then styled himself, was the 
most popular man in the country (cf. cartoon 
in PuncA, 0 Dec. 18Ci). Tho ‘Pneifloo nftair,’ 
which occurred shortly afterwards, tested his 
popularity. Two British subjects, Dr. George 
Finlay [^q. v.] and David Pacifleo [q. v.], had 
laid maims against the Greek government 
for injuries suffered by thorn at the hands of 
Greek eubjects. The Greek government re¬ 
pudiated their right to compensation. Conse¬ 
quently Admiral Sir William Parker [q. v,] 
mockaded the Piresus in January 1860. The 
claims were clear, and force was used only 
after every diplomatic expedient had been 
e\hauBted. ‘ It is onr long forbearance, and 
not our precipitation, that deserves remark,’ 
said Palmerston, Tlie French government 
offered to mediate, hut on 21 April tho French 
mediator at Athens, Baron Gros, threw up Ms 


mission as hopeless. The coercion of Greece 
by the English fleet was renewed (^26 April), 
and the Greek government comp^ed to ac¬ 
cept England’s terms (26 April). The re¬ 
newed blockade of the Pirmus wae held by 
France to be a breach of an arrangement 
made in London on 18 April between Pal¬ 
merston and the French ambassador, Drouyn 
de Llmys. It seems that the promptness of 
action token at Athens by Admiral Parker 
and by Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Wyse [q. v.], the British minister at Athena, 
who was not informed of the negotiations in 
London, was not foreseen by the foreign 
secretary. It had, however, been understood 
ail along that, if French mediation failed, 
coercion m ightbe renewed without further re¬ 
ference to the home government (GnuTinLii, 
Journal, pt. ii. vol. in. p, 334), The French 
government seized the opportunity to flx a 
quarrel upon England in order to make a 
decent figure before the warlilie party in the 
assembly at Paris. With a great show of 
oflended integrity, and expressly on the 
queen’s birthday, they recalled Drouyn de 
Lhuys from London, and in the chambera 
openly taxed the English government with 
duplicity. Those who understood French 
pofitics were not deceived. ‘ Oh, it’s all non- 
senae,’ said the old Duke of Wellington; 
and Palmerston did not think it even worth 
while to retaliate recalling Lord Nor- 
manhy from Paris. He hastened, on the con¬ 
trary, to conciliote French suscoptibilities by 
consulting Guizot in the final settlement of 
some outstanding claims upon Greece, and 
tlie storm blew over. The House of Lords 
indeed censured him by a majority of thirty- 
seven, on Lord Stanleys motion on 17 June, 
supported by Aberdeen end Brougham; but 
in the commons lioebuck’s vote of confidence 
was corrisd in favour of the government by 
forty-six. The debate,whichlastedfoiir nights, 
was made memorable by the briUiaiitspeecheB 
of Gladstone, Oookburn, and Pool, who spoke 
for the last time, for his fatal accident liap- 
peued next day; but the chief honours fell to 
Palmerston. In his famous ' civis Enmanus ’ 
oration ho for more than four hours vindi¬ 
cated his whole foreigupolicywllh a breadth 
of view, a tenacity of logical a^ument, a 
moderation of tone, and a height o^loquenca 
which the house listened to with rapture and 
inteiTupted with volleys of cheers. It was 
the greatest speech he ever made; ‘ a most 
able and temperate speech, a speech which 
made us all proud of the man who delivered 
it,’ said Sir Hohert Peel, generous to the 
last. It ‘ was an extraordinary effort,’ wrote 
Sir George 0. Lewis (to Sir E. Head, Letten, 
p. 227). ' lie defeated the whole conserva- 
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tive party, piotoctioniats, and Peelites, aup- 
portod by the ex.ti'eme ladicals, and backed 
by the “Times ” and all the organised forces 
of foreign diplomacy.’ Palmerston came 
through the lobby "with a triumphant mor 

a and the conspiracy of foreign powers 
nglish factions to overthrow him had 
only made him, as he said himself, ‘for the 
present the most popular minister that for 
a very long courso of time has held my 
office,’ For tho first time ha became ‘tim 
man of the people,’ ' the most popular man 
in the country,’ said Lord Grey (Gam’ii.T.ti, 
la, p, 347), and was clearly marked out as 
the future liead of the government. 

Palmerston’s constant activity and di^ 
position to tender advice or mediation in 
European disputes procured him the repu¬ 
tation of a universal intermeddler, and the 
blunt vigour of some of his despatches and 
diplomatic instructions conveyed a pugna¬ 
cious impression which lod to tho niolaiame 
of ‘ firebrand; ’ while his jaunty, confident, 
oil'-lmud air in tho house gave a totally 
false impression of levity and indifTerence to 
serious issues. 'That he made numerous 
enemies abroad by his truculent style and 
stubborn tenacity of purpose is not to bo 
denied; but the enmity of foreign atatesmeu 
is no proof of a mistaken English policy, 
and the result of his strong policy was peace. 
Just when ho was ot the height of his power 
and popularity as foreign minister an event 
happened which had not been unforeseen hy 
those acquainted with the court. During 
the years he had held the seals of tho foreign 
office under Lord Melbourne he had been 
allowed to do as he pleased in his own de¬ 
partment. lie exerted ‘ on absolute despo¬ 
tism at the F, O..., without tho slightest 
control, and scarcely any interference on the 
part of his colleagues’ (Gbeviims, Journal, 
pt. ii. vol. i. p. 298), He created, in fact, an 
vnipermn in imperio, which, however well 
it worked under his able rule, was hardly 
likely to commend itself to a more vigilant 
prime minister, or to a court wliioh con¬ 
ceived tho regulation of foreign affairs to bo 
its peculiar province. On several occasions 
Palmeistou had token upon himself to des¬ 
patch instructions involving serious ques¬ 
tions of policy without consulting the crown 
or his cmleagnea, wham he too often left in 
ignorance of important transactions. 'These 
acts of iudepenaence brought upon Mm the 
queen’s memorandum of 12 Ang. 1860, in 
which he was required to ‘ distinctly state 
what he proposes in a given case, in order 
that the queen may know as distinctly to 
what she is giving her royal sanctionand 
it was I'urlher commaiidod that a moasnio 
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once sanctioned ‘bo not arhitrarilTdt^ 
or modified by the minister ’ on poia nfT* 
missal (ABniBi, I^e, ii. 219). 
did not resign at once, because he under 
stood that the memorandum was Bonfidentiii 
between Lord John llussoll and himself ^ 
ho did not wish to publish to the houre’and 
country what had the air of a personal dispute 
between a minister and his sovereign (ij s 
226-7). He protosled to rrinoo Aftmtiut 
it was not in him to intend the slightest dis. 
respect to the queen, pleaded extreme pi^! 
sure of urgent busiuosa, and promis^to 
comply with her majesty’s instructions. But 
sixteen years’ mauagomeiit of the fowitu 
relations of England may well havebtrf’s 
self-confidence and decision which bmtktd 
with difficulty the oontiol of less eimeneBced 
persona, and it would not bo easy ^ it trap 
necessary) to absolve Palmerston ixomttie 
chargo of independence in more than tie 
minor allairs of his office. Many iustimces 
occurred both before and after the queen’s 
‘ memorandum,’ and it is clear that ham 
1849 onwards the court was anxious to rid 
itself of tho Ibi'oigu minister, and that 
eventually Lord John liuasoU resolved to 
exert his authority on tho first pretext. The 
one he chose _wns flimsy enough ((jimmiai 
Journal, pt, ii. vol. iii. p. dSOjimMESBiiBr, 
Memoirs, i, "01). In imoflloiol conversotiou 
with Count Walowski, the French ambos>a- 
dor, Palmerston extiressod his airorovnl of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup dldtat of 2 Dec. 1^1, 
and for this he was curtly dismissed from oice 
by Lord John Bussell on the 19th, and even 
insulted by tho oiler of Iho lord-lieutenancj 
of Ireland. Tho pretext was considerably 
wonlmned by tho mot that Lord John bim- 
self and several mombers of hia cabinet bad 
expressed similar opinions of the coup iitat 
to the same person at nearly the same tine; 
but the theory scorns to have hoen tbatau 
expression of approval from tho foreign 
secretary to the Froiioh ropresentatiie, 
whothor official or merely 'offioious,' mcanta 
great deal move than the opinions of other 
members of tho jgovornmoiit, ‘ There urns a 
Palmerston,’ said Disraeli, and ths cluha 
believed that the ‘ Firebrand ’ was quenched 
for over. Schwarzoiiberg rejoiced aud gave 
a ball, and Prussian opinion was sammed up 
in the doggerel lines: 

Hal dor 'Tenfol einnn Sohn, 

Bo ist er sichor Fatmerstou. 

In England, however, people and pteaa 
lamented, and Lord John was considered to 
have behaved badly. Within three weeks 
the government were defeated on on amend- 
mont moved by Lord Palmerston to Eussefl's 
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militia bill, and resigned, ^ey Lad long 
been tottering, and -were glad onoa more to 
avail themselvea of a pretext. The result oi 
the dirieion was a surprise to Palmerston, 
who Lad not intended to turn tLem out (to 
his brother, 24 Feb.; Lewis, LetUrs, p. 

^^Diiring the 805 days of the first Derby 
administration Palmerston thrice refused 
invitations to join the conservative govem- 
ment. He rendered cordial aid, however, to 
hord Mahnesbiuy, the new foreign secretary 
(jliiijinsBimT, Mem. i. 817), and on 23 Nov. 
1852 he saved the government from defeat by 
an adroit amendment to Villiers’s free-trade 
leaolution; but the respite was short. On 
3 Deo. they were beaten on Disraeli's budget, 
and resigned. In the coalition government 
ii pHpr Aberdeen, Palmerston, pressed by 
Lords Lansdowne and Clarendon, took the 
home office, the post he had settled upon be¬ 
forehand as his choice in any ravernmeut 
(to his brother, 17 Nov. 1862). Ho did not 
feel equal to ‘the immense labour of the 
foreign office j ’ and probably he did not care 
to run the ohanco of further repression, 
though he now stood ‘ in better odour at 
Windsor ’ (Qimvii,Tiii, 1. c, pt. iii. vol.i. p. 14). 
But before he joined the cabinet of the 
atatesman whose foreign policy he had per¬ 
sistently attacked, he took care to ascertain 
that his own principles would be maini ained. 
He proved an admirable home seoretaryj vigi¬ 
lant, assiduous, observant of details, original 
in remedies. Stimulated by Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, ho introduced or supported various 
improvements in factory acts, carried out 
prison reforms, cst ablished the ticket-of-leave 
system and reformatory schools, and put a 
atop to intramural burial e. He ehoue ns a 
receiver of deputations, aud got rid of many 
a troublesome inteiTOgator with a good- 
humoured jest. On the question of parlia¬ 
mentary reform ho was not in accord with 
llnssell, and resigned on 16 Doc. 1863 on 
the proposals for n roform bill; but re¬ 
turned to office after ton days on the undor- 
etanding that the details of the bill were 
still open to discussion. Another subject 
ou which the cabinet disagreed woe the 
negotiation which preceded the Crimean 
war. Fabuei'ston was all for vigorous action, 
which, he helieved, would avert war. Aber¬ 
deen, however, was tied by his secret agree¬ 
ment with the Emperor Nicholas, signed in 
1814 (Maluebbube, Memoirs, i. 402), grant¬ 
ing the very points at issue, and was consti¬ 
tutionally unequal to strong measures. Of 
Lord Clarendon, who early in the administra¬ 
tion succeeded BnssoU at the foreign office, 
Palmerston had a high opinion, aud supported 


him in the cabinet. Conceesion, he held, only 
led to more extortionate demands. ‘The 
Russian government has been led on step by 
step by the apparent timidity of the govern¬ 
ment of England,’ he told the cabinet, when 
pressing for the despatch of the fleets to the 
Bosporus in July 1858, as a reply to Russia's 
occupation of the principalities. He believed 
the tear had resolved upon ‘the complete 
submission of Turkey,’ and was ‘bent upon a 
stand-up fight.’ ‘ If he is determined to break 
a Innee with ns,’ he wrote to Sidney Herbert, 
21 Sept., ‘why, then, have at him, say I, and 
perhaps he may have enough of it before we 
have done with Mm.’ It is curious, however, 
that the special act which provoked the de¬ 
claration of war—the sending of the allied 
fleets to take possession of the Black Sea— 
was ordered by the cabinet duringthe inter¬ 
val of Palmerston’s resignation. When war 
had been declared, and the troops were at 
Varua, Palmerston laid a memoranaumhefore 
tlio cabinet (14 June 1864) in wMch be argued 
that the mere driving of the Russians out of 
the principalities was not a snlllcient reprisal, 
and that ‘ it seems absolutely necessary that 
acme heavy blow should be struok at the 
naval power and toiritorial ffimensions of 
Russia? His proposals were the capture of 
Sevastopol, the occupation of the Crimea, 
and the expulsion of the Russians from 
Georgia and Circassia. Hie plan waa adopted 
by the cabinet, and afterwards warmly sim- 
ported by Gladstone (Abklet, Life, ii. 800), 
No one then foresaw the long delays, the 
blunders, the mismansgoment, and the 
terrible hardships of the ensuing winter. 
'When thinge looked blackest there was a 
feoling that Palmerston was the only man, 
and Lord John Russell proposed that the 
two offices of secretary for war and secretary 
at war should ho united in Palmerston. On 
Ahordeon’s rricction of this sonsible pro¬ 
posal, Lord John resigned, 28 Jan. 1866, 
sooner than resist Roobnek’s motion (28 J on.) 
for a select committee of inquiry mto the 
state of oiu army in the Crimea, After two 
nights’ dohato the^vernmeut were defeated 
by a majority of lo7, and rosigned on 1 Feb. 
1866. 

On the fall of me Aberdeen ministry Lord 
Derby otlempted to form a government, and 
invited Pabuerston to take the leadership 
of tho House of Commons, which Disraeli 
was willing to surrender to him. Finding, 
however, mat none of the late cabinet would 
go with him, Palmerston declined, engaging 
at the same time to support any government 
that carried on the war with energy, and 
Eustaiued tho diguiU and interests of the 
country abroad, AVhon both Lord Derby 
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bnd Lord .Toliu KusbsII Lad failed to con¬ 
struct an administration, although Palme^ 
ston magnanimously consented to serve again 
under ‘ Johnny,’ he was himself sent for by 
the queen, and, after some delay, succeeded 
(6 Peb, 1866) in forming a government of 
■whiga and Peelites; the latter, ho-wever 
(Gladstone, Graham, and Sidney Herbert), 
retired within three weeks, on Palmerston’s 
reluctant consent to tho appointment of 
Eoebuok’a committee of inquiry into the 
management of tho war. Their places wore 
■filled ^ Sir G. C. Lewis, Sit 0. Wood, and 
Lord .Tohn Hussell, and the cabinet thus 
gained in strength and unity—especially as 
Bussell was fbrtimatoly absent at the Vienna 
conference. 

Tho situation when Palmerston at lost be¬ 
came prime minister of England, at the age 
ol seventy, was full of danger and perplexity. 
'Phe siege of Sevastopol seemed no nearer a 
conclusion; the alliance of the four powers 
was shaken; the emperor of the French had 
lost heart, and was falling more and more 
under the infiuence of financiers; tho sultan 
of Turkey was squandering borrowed money 
on luxuries and showing himself unworthy of 
support j parties in England were broken up 
and disorganised, and the House of Commons 
was in a captious mood. At first Palmer¬ 
ston’s old energy and address seem to have 
deserted him, but it was not long boforo 
his tact and temper began to reassert thoir 
power, lie infused a now energy into the 
military deportments, whoro his long expe¬ 
rience as aeorolary at war served him in 
goodetoad. He united tho secretaryships 
lor and at war in one post, which he gave to 
Lord Panmure; he formed a epocial tranmort 
branch at the admiralty ; sent out Sir Jolm 
McNeill |h. V.] to reconstitute tho commis¬ 
sariat at Balaclava, and despatched a strong 
sanitary commission with peremptory powore 
to overhaul the hospitals and camp, llo ro- 
mnnsirated persouaUy with Louis Napoleon 
upon his desire for peace at any price; and 
urged him (28 May 1866) ‘not to allow 
diplomacy to rob us of the groat and impor¬ 
tant advantages which wo are on tho point 
of gaining.’ In a querulous House of Com¬ 
mons his splendid generalship carried him 
triumphantly through the session. The 
Manchester party he treated with con¬ 
temptuous banter, and refused to ' count for 
anything ’—tho country was plainly against 
them; hut ha vigorously repulsed the attaolsa 
of the conservatives, aud administered a 
severe rebuke (30 July) to Mr. Gladstone 
and the other Peelites who had in office gone 
willingly into the war, and then turned 
round and denounced it, 'Ihe new energy 


commnmcated to the army was 
by the fall of the south side of Seva Jra 
September, and then once more aLJ.. 
tried her hand at negotiations for S 
Palmerston firmly refused to eonsentte 
Buol’s proposal to lot the Black Sea pun 
tion be the suhicot of a smarate orMnire! 
mont between Tinssia and 'Turkey—< IS 
bettor beforehand lake the ntiilfai., 
drods,’ he said—^but greatly as he and Cla« 
rendon would have preferred a third veat’a 
campaign, to complete the punishment of 
Bussia, he found himself arced, by tin 
action of tho emperor of the I^ench and the 
pressure of Austria, to agroo to the treaty of 

Paris, 30 March 1860 . The guarantee by the 
powers of tho integiity and independence of 
the Turkish empire, the ahnogotion by them 
of any right to intorfore between the sifitan 
and hie siibioots, and the noutmlioation of 
the Black Sea, with tho cession of Bessa¬ 
rabia to Boumania nnd (ho clestraction oi 
the forts of Bovastopol, appealed to hnno 
fairly satisfactory oiidiitg to the strugide, 
The Declaration of Pans, abolishing 
tearing and rocomising neutral goods and 
bottoms, foUowea. Tho Garter was the ex¬ 
pression of his sovereign’s well-deserved op- 
prohation (12 July 1860). 

Shortly after Franco had joined in gaana- 
teoing the integrity of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, alie proposed to England, with splenid 
mconsisi oncy, to partition the Turlnsli pis- 
Bossions in North Africa—^England to ban 
Egypt. Wliilo pointing out the moral im¬ 
possibility of the scheme, Palmerston stated 
to laid Olaiondnn his conviction that the 
only imporlaucQ of Egypt to England con¬ 
sist od in keeping open tho road to India, 
He opposed the project of the Suez Canal 
tooth and nail; tho ronsoiis he gave hare for 
the most part been proved fallacious, bnt the 
real ground of his opposition was thefear that 
France might seize it in time of war and re¬ 
duce Egypt to vassal^o. Ho had little Mth 
in the constancy of Frouch friendship, 'in 
our alliance with Frnnoo,’ ho wrote (te 
Clarendon, 29 Sopt. 1867), ‘we ore riding a 
runaway horse, and must alwaye be on out 
guard,’ He predicted the risk of a Fianco- 
Bussian alliance; the necessity of a strong 
Germany headed by Prussia; and thsod- 
vance of Bussia to Bokhora, which led to 
the Persian seizure of Herat and the brief 
Persian war of the winter of 1866-7. 

On 3 March 1867 tho government was do" 
featod by a majority of fourteen by _o com¬ 
bination of conservatives, Peelites, liberala, 
and Irish, on Cobden’s motion for a select 
committee to investigate the affair of the 
loroha Arrow and the justification 
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for the Mcond China war. It had already 
been censured in the lords by a majority of 
thirty-sii. -A- technical flaw in the regi- 
jtotlon of the Airow gave a handle tor 
ariniment to those who, ignorant of our 
Msihon in China and regardless of a long 
£^es of breaches of treaty and of humilia¬ 
tions insults, and outrages upon British sub- 
jects/ saw meiely an opportunity for making 
iiirty capital or airing a vapid philanthropy 
Vhieh was seldom leas appropriate. Palmer¬ 
ston might have sheltered himself behind the 
fact that the war had been begun by Sir John 
Bowring in the urgency of the moment, 
inthout consulting tlia home government) 
but he never deserted his oflicers in a just 
cause, and the case in dispute fitted closely 
mth his own policy. Ilia instructions to 
Sir John Davis, on 9 Jan. 18J7, which waie 
familiar to Bowrmg and Parkes, fully 
covered the emergency; ‘ Wo shall lose,’ he 
wrote, ‘all the vantage-ground we nave 
gained by our victories in China if we take 
alow tone.... Depend upon it, that the beat 
way of keeping any men quiet is to let them 
sea that you are able and determined to re¬ 
pel force by force) and the Chinese are not 
mthe least different, in this respect, feom 
thereat of mankindPapers, 1817,184, 
p. 2 ) I^nh-Pooiu, Life of Sir Harry J?arJces, 
1 , 216-37). No foreign aecretary was so 
keenly alive to the importance of British in¬ 
terests in China, so thoroughly conversant 
with conditions of diplomacy in the Far East, 
or so firm in carrying out a wise and consis¬ 
tent policy. He accepted his parliamentary 
defeat very oolmly, and, after fluiahing uecee- 
eary business, appealed to tho country. No 
man coidd feel the popular pulse more ac¬ 
curately, and the result of the general elec¬ 
tion was never doubtful. It was essentially 
a personal election, aud the country voted 
for 'old Pam’ with overwhelming en- 
thusiusm. That 'fortuitous concourse of 
atoms,’ the opposition, was scattered to the 
winds) Cohden, Bright, and Milner Qibson 
lost their seats, and the peace party was 
temporarily annihilated. In April the 
government returned to power with a largely 
increased majority (306 liberals, 287 con¬ 
servatives). 

Meanwhile the Indian mutiny had broken 
out. At first Palmerston, like most of tlie 
authorities, was disposed to underrate its 
seriousness, hut his measures for the relief of 
the overmatched British garrison of India 
and the suppression of the rebellion were 
prompt and energetic. lie aeiit out Sir 
Colm Campbell at once, and by the end of 
September eighty ships had sailed for India, 
caiTyiDg thirty thousand troops. Foreign 


powers proffered assistance, hut Palmerston 
replied that England must diow that she 
was able to put down her own rebellious 
‘off her own hat’ (AsmuT, lo. li. 361), 
When this was accomplished, he brought in 
(12 Feb. 1868) the bill to transfer the 
dominions of the East India Company to 
the crown, and carried the first reading by a 
majority of 146. A week after this tiium- 
haiit majority the gfovernment was beaten 
y nineteen on the second reading of the 
conspiracy to murder bill (by which, m view 
of Orsini’s attempt on the hfe of Napoleon 
m, conspiracy to murder was to he made a 
felony). The division was a complete sur¬ 
prise, chiefly due to bad management of the 
whips. Falmorston at once resigned, and 
was succeeded by Lord Derby, The new 
ministry was in a minority, and, being 
beaten on a reform bill early in 1869. dis¬ 
solved parliament. The election, however, 
left them still to the bad, and after Lord 
Derby had for the fourth time tried to in¬ 
duce the popular ex-memier to join him, 
he was deleated on 10 June, and resigned. 

Embarrassed by the difiiculty of choosing 
between the two veterans, Palmerston and 
Eussell, the quesu sent for Lord Granville, 
who found it impossible to form a cabinet, 
though Palmerston generously consented 
to join his junior. The country looked to 
‘ Pam,’ and Mm only, as its leader, and at 
the age of seventy-five he formed his second 
administration (30 June 1869), with a very 
strong cabinet, including Kussell, Gladstone, 
Gornewall Lewie, Granville, Cardwell, Wood, 
Sidney Herbert, and Milner Gibson, Hie 
interval of leisure while out of office hod 
enabled him to resume his old alliance with 
those who had oppoeod him on the Crimean 
and China wars. It was one of Palmerston's 
finest traits of character that he never bore 
malice. When Guizot was banished fi'oni 
France in 1818 Palmerston had him to dinner 
at once, old foe as he was, and they nearly 
< shook their arms off’ in then' hearty recon¬ 
ciliation (GsBYiLin, Journal, pt. ii. vol. iii. 
p. 167), ‘He was always a very generous 
enemy,’ said dying Cohden. When GronviUe 
supplanted Palmerston at the foreign office in 
1861,he met with a cheery {greeting and offers 
of holp. When Bussell threw him over, he 
called mm laughingly ‘ a foolish fellow,’ and 
bore him uo personm grudge. So in 1869 
he brought them aU together again. Uis six 
remaining years were marked by peaceful 
tranquillity both in home and foreign afihirs, 
Italy and hkance indeed presented problems 
of some complexity, hut these were met with 
prudence and skill, Palmerston and his 
foreign minister, Lord John Bussell, now 
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completely under his leader’s influence, 
declined to mediate in the Franco-Austrian 
quarrol, as the conditions were unacceptable 
to Austria; but they did not conceal their 
disapproval of the preliminary treaty of Villa- 
fronca, which Fabnerston declared drove 
Italy to despair and delivered her, tied hand 
andfoot, into the power of Austria. ‘ L'ltalie 
rendue h elle-mlme,’ he said, had become 
‘l’ltalie vendue 41’Autriohe.’ That he main¬ 
tained strict neutrality in the later negotia¬ 
tions connected with the proposed congress 
of Zurich, and his suggested triple alliance 
of England, IVance, and Sardinia to prevent 
any forcible interference of foreign powers 
in the internal aficiirs of Italy (memorandum 
to cabinet, 6 Jan, 18G0), is scarcely to be 
argued. The result of the mere rumour of 
such an alliance (which never came to pass) 
was the voluntary union of the Italian 
duchies to Sardinia and a long stride to¬ 
wards Italian unity. Palmerston resolutely 
reused to accede to the French desire that 
he should oppose Garibaldi, and hastened to 
recognise with entire satisfaction the new 
kingdom of Italy. An eloquent panegyric on 
the death of Oavour, delivered in the House 
of Commons on 6 June 1861, formed a worthy 
conclusion to the sympathy of many years. 

Palmerston’s vigilant care of the national 
defences was never relaxed, and the increase 
of the French navy and tho hostile language 
towards England which was becoming more 
general in i^'anoe strengthened him m Ms 
policy of fortifying the arsenals and dock¬ 
yards at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
and Cork, for which he obtained a voto of 
nine millions in 1800, In his momorablo 
speocb on tliis occasion (SS July) he said; 
‘If your dockyards are destroyed, your navy 
is out up by the roots. If any naval action 
were to take place , . . yo\t would have no 
means of refltti^ your navy and sending it 
out to battle. It ever we lose the command 
of the sea, what becomes of tMs country P ’ 
In s;^ite of a personal liking, from 1869, when 
he visited him atCompibgiie, onwards he had 
grown more and moro distrustful of Louis 
Napoleon, whose mind, hesaid, was ‘ asfull of 
senemes os a warren is full of rabbits,’ and 
whose aggrandising theory of a ‘natural 
frontier,’ involving the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy, and even of Ohabloie and Fan- 
cigny, neutral districts of Switzerland, had 
produced a very unfavourable impression, 
A threat of sending the Englidi fleet was 
necessary to prevent Genoa being added to 
the spoils of the disinterested champion of 
Italy. The interference of France in the 
Druse dilliculty of 1800 also caused some 
anxiety. Palmerston was convinced that 


Louis Napoleon would yield to a Mbri 
passion for paying ofl old scores against W 
land, and he preached the stvengtheniiiff 1 
the army and navy and encouraged then 
rifle volunteer movement. In this nnl 
he was opposed by Gladstone, the cW 
cellor of the exchequer, whose bnllisni 
budgets contributed notably to there™,* 
tion of the government. There was httl 
cordiality between the two men. 'Hel 
never behaved to mo as a colleague’sj!* 
Palmerston, ond went on to proSesytlJ 
when Gladstone became prune nlmatw 
‘we shall have strange doings,’ On tlu 
chancellor of the exchequer’s pronounced 
hostility to tho scheme of foitifieirtioin 
Palmerston wrote to tlie queen tW it mu 
‘ better to lose Mr. Gladstone than to run 
the risk of losing Porlsmoutk.' With Lord 
John Hussoll’s projects of electoral refom 
the prime minister wae not in sympathy- 
but he quietly lot his colleague intoodiw 
his bill, knowing very well that, in the total 
apathy of the country, it would die anatnral 
death. It is signiflcaiit of these differences 
and of the genoi-al oonfldeuce in Fahnerston 
that for a temporary purpose, and in vieM 
of possible socesBlonB irom the cabinet, Sh- 
raeli promised the government the support 
of the oonaorvativo party. 'i’ho'coiiBiumnato 
tact,’ to use Greville’s phrase, displayed by 
the premier in accommodating the dispute 
between the lords and commons over the 
paper bill, and the adoption of OoMen’s 
commercial treaty with Franco, were among 
the events of the session of 18G0, at the 
close of which Lord Wastbury wrote to 
Palmerston to express his admiration of his 
‘ masterly leading during this most difficult 
session.’ 

During the civil war in America PalneN 
ston preserved strict neutrality of action, in 
roite of the pronounced sympathy of the 
English upper classes, and even it was be¬ 
lieved of some of tho cabinet, for the South, 
and the pressure in tho same direction ex¬ 
erted by the emperor of the French. TVhat 
Motion there was with the North arose out 
of isolated cases for which the government 
hod no responsibility. The forcible aaizate 
of two oonfoderato posseiigsra on board the 
Dritieh mail-steamer^-ent In November 1861 
was on affront and a breach of the law of 
nations, especially inexcusahle in a state 
which repudiated the 'right of search.' 
Palmerston’s prompt despatch of the gauds 
to Canada, even before receiving a reply to 
his protest, proved, as ho prophesisd, the 
shortest way to peace. Sewoi-d, the Ame¬ 
rican secretary of si ate, at once submitted, 
and restored tho prisoners. The Alabama 
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far nearer to a serious rupture, 
tliottirli the hesitation to detain the vessel at 
Birkenhead in August was due not to 
Palmerston or EusseU, hut to the law ofh- 
wTS of the crown. Whatever the sym- 
mthies of England for the South, Palmeiv 
6ton actively Btimulated the admiralty in its 
,(rork of suppressing the slave trade. 

In l86:Jthe Ionian Islands ware presented 
to Greece, on Mr. Gladstone’s recommenda¬ 
tion although Palmerston had formerly held 
the opinion that Corfu ought to he retained 
as an ^English military station. Apart from 
a fruitle^ attempt in 1803 to intercede 
aoain for the Poles, and a refusal to enter a 
hWopean congress suggested by Louis Na¬ 
poleon for the purpose of revising the treaties 
of 1813, and ther^y openmg, as Palmerston 
feared, a number of dangerous pretensions, 
the chief foreign nuestion that occupied him 
dm'ing his concluding years was the Danish 
trar. While condemning the king of Den¬ 
mark’s policy towards the Sohloswig- 
Holstein duchies, he thought the action of 
Prussia and Austria ungenerous and dis¬ 
honest i hut the conference he managed to 
aaaetwWfl for the settlement of the dispute 
broke up when it appeared that neither 
party could he induced to yield a point; 
and, in presence of a lukewarm cabinet and 
the inifference of Franoa and Russia, Pal¬ 
merston could do little for the weaker side. 
Ghulleuged by Dlsraoli on his Danish policy, 
ths premier, then eig^hty years of age, de¬ 
fended himself with his old vigour, and then 
turning to the general, and especially the 
financml, work of the ^vernment, 'played 
to tko score’ hy citing the growing prosperity 
of the country under his administration, 
with the result that he secured a majority 
of eighteen. His last inmortant epeeoh in 
the house was on Irish aiiairs, on which, as 
a liberal and active Irish landWder, ho hod 
a right to his opinions. lie did not believe 
that legislativu remedies or tenant-right 
could keep the people from emigrating! 
‘nothing can do it except the influence of 
camtol.’ 

For several yearshefore his deathLordPal- 
merston bad been a martyr lo gout, whioh 
he did not ii^rove by his assimious atten¬ 
dance at the House of Commons. There, if 
ho seldom made set speeches (his sight had 
become too weak to read his notes), kis ready 
interposition, unfailing tact and goodkumour, 
practical management, and wide popularity 
on both sides, smoothed away aifhoulties, 
kept np a dignified tone, and expedited the 
business of the house. lie refused to give in 
to old age, kept up his shooting, rode to 
Uariow and back in the rain when nearly 


seventy-seven to lay the foundation-stone of 
the school library, and on his eightieth birth¬ 
day was on horseback nearly all day inspect¬ 
ing forts at Anglesey, Gosport^ and else¬ 
where. When parliament, navW sat for 
over six years, was dissolved, 6 July 1866, 
ha went down to kis constituency and won a 
contested election. But he never met the 
new parliament, for a chill caught when driv¬ 
ing Wught on con^lications, and he died 
at his wife’s estate. Brocket Hall, Hertford- 
shire, 18 Oct., within two days of his eighty- 
first birthday. His official despatch-box and 
a half-finished letter showed that he died in 
harness. He had sat in sixteen parliaments, 
had been a member of every adimnistiation, 
except Peel’s and Derby’s, from 1807 to 1886, 
and had held office for all but half a cen¬ 
tury. He was buried on 27 Oct. with public 
honours in Westminster Abbey, where he 
lies near Fitt. Lady Palmerston was laid 
beside him on her death on 11 Sept, 1869, at 
the age of eighty-two. 

Among the honours conferred upon him, 
besides the Garter, may be mentioned the 
grand cross of the Bath (188^, the lord- 
WBidenship of the Cinque ports (1861), lord- 
reotorship of Glasgow University H863), 
and honorary degrees of D.O.L., Oxford 
(1802), and of LL.D., Cambridge (1864). 
His title died with him, and his property de¬ 
scended to Lady Palmerston’s second son by 
her first marriage, William Francis Oowper, 
who added the name of Temple, and was 
created Baron Mount Temple of Sligo in 
1880; and thence devolved to her grandson, 
the Right Hon. Evelyn AshlBy(1838-l{)08), 

Lord Palmerston, as Mr. Ashley points 
out (ii. 468-9), was a great man rather hy a 
combination of good qualities, paradoxically 
contrary, than By any special attribute of 
genius. 'He had great pluck, combined 
withremarkahletact; unfailing good temper, 
associated with firmness almost amounting 
to obstinacy. He was a strict disciplinarian, 
and yet ready above most men to make 
allowance for the weakness and short¬ 
comings of others. Ho loved hard work in 
all its details, and yet took a keen delight in 
many kinds of sport and amusement. He 
believed in England os the best and greatest 
ommtry in the world . . . but knew and 
cared more about foreign nations than any 
other public man. He had little or no 
vanity, and claimed but a modest value for 
his own abilities; yet no man had a better 
opinion of his own judgment or was more 
fuU of self-confidence.’ He never doubted 
for an instant, when he had once made up 
his mind on a subject, that he was right and 
those who dilfcreu from him were hopelessly 
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wrong. The result was a firmness and 
tenacity oC purpose which brought liim 
through many dimcultles. Uosaid himself, 
‘A man of energy may make a wrong de¬ 
cision, hut, like a strong horse that carries 
you rashly into a quagmire, he brings you 
by his sturdiness out on the other side,’ 
M. Drouyn do Lhuys used the same simile 
when speaking of Palmerston’s ‘ sagacity, 
courage, trustworthiness ’ as a ‘ daring pilot 
in extremity.’ Lord Shaftesbury, the man 
whom Falmorston loved and esteemed above 
all others, wrote of him, ‘ T admired, every 
day more, his patriotism, his simplicity of 
purpose, his indefatigable spirit, his unfailing 
good humour, his Jrindnosa of heart, hia 
prompt, tender, and active oon-sideration for 
others in the midst of his hoariest toils and 
anxieties.’ His buoyant, vivacious^ opti¬ 
mistic naturo produced on erroneous impres¬ 
sion of levity, hut this very lightness of heart 
carried him unscathed through many a dark 
crisis, and kept up the spirit of the nation, 
whoso faults and whose virtues he so com¬ 
pletely represented. A thorough English 
goutleman, simple, manly, and detesting dis¬ 
play and insincority, he brought into private 
lifij the same generous, kindly, happy spirit 
which he showed in his public career. An 
excellent landlord, he spent infinite pains and 
money over his Irish and English ostatos, and 
did his heat to extirpate the middleman, lie 
took a keen interest in all local amusements, 
sports, and meetings, and showed a real and 
genial sympathy with the welfare of fanners, 
lahourors, and working men. A keen sports¬ 
man, ho proservod gamo, hunted whon he 
could, rodo dally on his old grey, familiar to 
all Londoners, and made oxercise, as he said, 
‘ a religion.’ lie bred and trained horsos since 
18lC,hutseldom belted. Ilis green and orange 
colours were espeoially well known at the 
smaller provincial race meetings. 33ut he 
won the Oesarewitoh with Ilionem 1841, and 
the Ascot Stakes with Buckthorn in 1862, 
and his Mainstone ran third favourite for tho 
Derby in 1800, hut was believed to have been 
‘ got at.’ In 1845 ho was elected an honorary 
mumher of the Jodcoy Club. Indoors ho lia^ 
a genius for ‘fluking ’ at his favourite game 
at billiards; his opponents said it was typical 
of his statesmanship. lie was no student, and, 
though he could quote Horace and Virgil and 
the English classics, ho only onco refers to a 
hook in his published correspondence—and 
that was ‘ Oouingshy.’ Hia conversation was 
agreeaUe hut not striking; but, as Greville 
acutely observed, ‘whenlie takes hia pen in 
Ms hand, his intellect seems to have full play.' 
His despatches are door, hold, trenclianl, 
logical; there ho spoke hia mind with un¬ 


sparing lucidity and frank blimtness 

lettera, always written in a hurry or ' 
clear, honest, and humorous, and 
skilful delicacy both in reproof 
As a speakor, ho had the great art of 6a,Z: 
tho (ompov of his hearers and sui&? 
spoodi to t heir mood. Ho was ready m Z 
bate, and his sot spoeohes, wliioh were Z 
fully prepared, carried his audience withZ 


later life, as orator, statesman, and leaJu 
was his courage and confidence. ’ 

The diiof portraits of Palmerston ats! 
(1) rot. 16 or 16, by Hoapliy at Broadlanji 
formerly the scat of the Uight lion, E 
Ashley; (3) rot. circa 46, by PartridM,m 
tho jSalional Portrait Gallery; (3)iBt,51 
a sketoli by Hay tor, for his picture of tie 
reformed TIoubb of Oommons, atBroadlands- 
(4) rot. 66, a full-length by Portvidgs, piel 
seated to Lady Palmoi'slon by membera of 
the Ilouao of Commons in IS 6 O, at Broad- 
lands; (6) rot. 71, a large equestrian portrait 
on the fovourile CTey,hy JJarraud, atBroad^ 
lands; (0) rot. 80, a remarkable sketcl by 
Oruilcshank, at Broadlantls. Statues of bim 
stand in Westminster Abbey (by Bobort 
Jackson), Palace Yard (by Tkomns iVod- 
ner. It.A.), and at llomsoy market-plscs (bv 
Matthew Noble). A bust by Noble and a 
portrait in oils by 0. Lowes Diiienaon are 
in tho hall of the Iteform Club. Proa 
8 Dec. 1861, when (Sir) John Teimiel’s ca^ 
toon of Palmerston in the character of tbo 
‘Judicious Bottlo-Iloldor, or the Dowmng 
Street Pet’ apyiearod in'Punch,’Palmeiaton 
was constantly repesonted in that periodi¬ 
cal : a straw was invariably placed between 
tho statesman’s lips in allusion to his lore 
of horses (Si’inLMusrw, History of Pmth, 
pp. 203-1). 

I Tbo Life ot Lord Falmorston up to 1817 vaa 
written by hie faithful adherent, Lord SalhDa 
(Sir H, Lytton Bulwer),vols. i. and ii. 1870,yob 
iii. odi tod and partly writton by the Him. Eyehn 
Ashley, 1874, after tbo author’s death. 1^. 
Ashley completed tho biography in two more 
toIb. 1878. Tho whole work was reissued in t 
revised and slightly abridged form by Mr. Aah- 
loy in 2 yols. 1879, with the title 'The Life and 
Correspondence of Ilenry .Tohn Temple, Visconnt 
Palmerston ; ’ Uie letters are judioiously esN 
tailed, but nnfortiraatoly without indicatliig 
where the excisions occur; the appendices of the 
original yrovk are omitted, but much fimh 
matter is added, and this edition is undoubtediy 
tho btandard biography, and has been fTeely need 
and quoted above. Palmerston wrote a brief trad 
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not ^lli^oaeeur.^te autobiogrJ,phy up to 1830 for 
Cowper, afterwards his 
Khieh is printed in full at the end of Lord 
Sline’s first volume, and la freely used in Mr. 
SVrevised edition. He also kept a joimnal 
^rjune 1806 to February 1808, extracts from 
Sh are printed in Mr. Ashley’s first volume 
m 79 l no. 17 to 41. The beat short biography 
I, Lloyd 0. Sanders’s ‘life of Viscount Pal- 
LiKston * 1888, which has furnished naaful data 
ferirpresent article. The Marquis of Lome 
hM also published a short biography, containing 
much previously unpublished material. Anthony 
^Uope’s 'lord Palmerston,’ 1882, is an en¬ 
thusiastic eulogy, chiefly remarkable for a 
tiitorous defence of Palmerston against^ the 
aiticlsms of the Prince Consort, but containing 
lothing new, A. Laugel in ‘ Lord Palmerston et 
Xotd Bussell,’ 1877, gives a French depreciation 
of ‘un grand ennami de la Franco.’ Selections 
from his speeches were published, with a brief 
memoir by G. H. Francis, in 1862, with the title 
'Opinions and Policy of Viscount Palmerston.’ 
Almost all the contemporary political and dipilo- 
matic memoirs and histories supply information 
et criticism on Palmerston’s policy and acts. 
Ofthesathamost important is GreviUo’s Journal, 
though its tone of personal malevolence detracts 
from the value of its evidence. ‘Palmerston’s 
Borough.'byF.J. Snell (1894), contains notes 
on the Tiverton elections. Other sources are 
Queen Victoria’s Letters, 1837-61J Martin’s Life 
of Pnneo Consort; Pagan’s Histopy of theBe- 
fflim Club; Complete Peerage by O.E. Cfokayna]. 
Some information was supplied by Evelyn Ash¬ 
ley, B. P. LososHes of Harrow; J. Bass MuUin- 
ger, librarian, and B. P. Scott, master, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and J. lY. Clark, 
legistcoty of Cambridge.] S. L.-P. 

TEMPLE, JAMES C/7. 1640-1068), ro- 

f icide, was we only son of Sir Alexander 
'emple of Etchinghom in Sussex by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of John Somers and 
widow of Thomas Peniston. Sir Alexander 
(d, 1629) was younger brother of Sir Thomas 
Temple, first hart,, of Stowe (<7, 1626), and 
of Sir John Temple, lent., ancestor of the 
Temples of Prampton in Warwickshire. He 
was muighted at the Tower on 14 March 
1664, and represented the county^of Sussex 
in the parliament of 1626-6. !ms second 
wife was Mary, daughter of John Here of 
Buw St. Edmunds, and widow of Bohert 
Borkworth of London, and of John Bus- 
bridge of Etchingham in Sussex. 

James woa captain of a troop of horse 
in the parliamentary army in 1642, serving 
under William Bussell, earl of Bedford. In 
1643 he was made captain of the fort of 
West Tilbury, a post which his father had 
held before him (of, Commoni Journals, ilL 
202,206,242, 284). He was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the sequestration 

TOl. XIX. 


of the estates of delinquents for the county 
of Sussex in 1613. In December 1643 he 
defended the fort of Biamher, of which he 
was governor, against an attack by the 
royalists. In February 1644-6 he was made 
one of the oommisaioners for the county of 
Sussex for raising supplies for the Scottish 
army. _ In September 1646 he was elected a 
‘ recruiter ’ to uheLong parliament,repreaent- 
ing the borough of Bramber, and in May 1649 
he was made governor of Tilbury fort. 

Temple was one of the king’s judges, and 
attended nine sittings of the trial. He was 
present on the morning of 27 Jon. 1649 
when sentence was passed, and signed the 
warrant on 29 Jan. 

On 9 May 1660 he was added to the 
militia commission for the county of Kent, 
and in September of the same year was re- 
]^laced in his post of Mveruor of Tilbury 
fort by Colonel George Ckomptou. In 1653 
Temple’s peouniory difficulties led to a tem¬ 
porary imprisonment. lie sat as a recruiter 
m the restored Bump of 1669, and was 
granted a residence in Whitehall in the 
same year. 

At the Itestoration Temple was excepted 
firom the act of oblivion on 9 June 1660, 
and attempted to moke his way into Ireland. 
He was, however, taken prisoner at Oovent^, 
where he' confessed that he was a parlia¬ 
ment man and one of the late king’s judges,’ 
and was detained in tke custody of the 
sheriff of Coventry. He surrendered him¬ 
self on 16 June in accordance with the king’s 
proclamation of 4 Jnne, and was received 
into tke custody of the lieutenant of the 
Tower. He was excepted out of the in¬ 
demnity hill of 29 Aug. with the saving 
clause of suspension of execution until de¬ 
termined upon by act of parliament. On 
10 Oct. be was indicted at the sessions house. 
Old Bailey, when he pleaded ‘ not guilty.’ 
On 16 Oct., when again called, he begged to 
Boe Ms signature on the warrant, adding ‘If 
it be my hand I must confess all, the cir¬ 
cumstances must follow.’ Acknowledging 
the hand to he his, he presented a petition to 
the court. He was pronounced ‘guilty,’ 
when he begged for the benefit of the king’s 
proclamation. In his petition he stated that 
before 1648 he camo under the influence of 
Dr. Stephen Goffe [q.v.] and Dr. Henry 
Hammond [q. v.], who ‘ came to him as firom 
the said late king,' urging him to take port 
in the trial for the purpose of providing 
them with information as to the probable 
result. Accordingly he furnished them with 
an account from time to time. He woe 
afterwards suspected by Cromwell of con¬ 
cealing royalist papers and fell out of favour, 

LL 
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losing tlie command of his fort at Tilbury 
and his arrears. He produced certificates 
from various friends of the late Icing as to 
his constant ’wiUingness to serve them and 
preserve to them their liberties and estates. 

Temple was not executed, but remained 
in confinement in the Tower for some years, 
and was in the Old Castle in Jersey in 16G8. 
It is not Icnown where or when he died. By 
his wife Mary he had five sons and at least 
one daughter, Mary. 

Ohillingworth (OHETirai.L, Chillingworthi 
Novissima) speaks of Temple as ‘ a inun timt 
hath his head full of stratagems, his heart 
full of piety and valour, and his hand as full 
of success as it is of dexterity.’ On the other 
hand, Winstanley (Loyal Mai'tyrology, p. 
141) pronounces him ‘ not so much famous 
for his valour as his villainy, being remark¬ 
able for nothing but this horrible business of 
the king’s murther, for which he came into 
the pack to have a share in the spoyle.’ 

Letters from Temple to Sir Thomas Bar¬ 
rington on military matters, written in July 
and August 1643, have been printed by the 
liistoricm manuscripts commission (App. 7lh 
Bep. pp. 664 401). 

[Nichols’s Leicostershira, iv. 060; Lipscomb’s 
Buckioghamabiro, iii. 86; Berry’s County Qenoa> 
logies (Sussex); Motcalfe’s Book of Knights, p. 
162; Ofileial Retnru of M.P.s, i. 472,104; Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1623-60 passim; Niilsun's 
Trial of Charles 1; Pc.tcock’s Army Lists, 
p. 60; Hasson's Hilton, ii. 416, v. 454, vi. 43; 
Wal of the Regicides, pp. 29, 266-7, 271, 276; 
Hist. HSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 101,166-6; 
Sussex Aroliisological Society’s Coll. v. 64, 60, 
68, 164; Commons’ Journals, v. 872, vi. 238, 
viii. 65, 130; Lords’ Journals, vii. 220, xi. 62, 
66 ; Cal. of Comm, for Comp. pp. 1246,2370-1; 
Kennett's Reg. pp. 170, 238 ; Addit. HS. 0366, 
f. 46 (par. reg. of Etchingluim).] B. P. 

TEMPLE, Sib JOHN (lGOO-1677), 
master of the rolls in Ireland, eldest sou of 
Sir William Templo (1656-1627) [q. v.L 

f rovost of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
larlha, daughter of Robert Harrison of 
Derbyshire, was bom in Ireland in 1600, 
After receiving his education at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, he spent some time travelling 
abroad, and on his return entered the per¬ 
sonal service of Charles 1. He obtained 
livery of his inheritance on 6 Jan. 1028, and 
was shortly afterwards knighted. Roturuing 
to Ireland, ho was on. 81 Jan, 1640 created 
master of the rolls thero (patent 20 Feb.) 
in succession to Sir Christopher Wandes- 
ford [q. V.] (Smith, Law Officers of Ireland, 
p. 67) and admitted a privy oounoillor. 
when the rebellion broke out in October 
1641 he was of the greatest service to govern¬ 


ment in provisioning the city (OabmTT; 
Ormond, i. 171). (Jn 23 ffiy 
returned M.P for co. Meath, being 
as of Ballycrath, co. Carlow (Officinl 
of M.P.S, Ireland, pt. ii. p) ? 

struggle between the crown and the nail,, 
ment bis inclinations drew him to tie = 1 
of the latter, and, in consequence of tiaveL 
ment resistance he offered to the cessation 
he was in August 1643 suspended fiomi., 
office by the lords j ustices Borlase andTiti 
borne, acting on instructions from Clmii' 
andjwitb Sir W. Parsons, Sir A. T.nfto , J 
Sir B. Meredith, committed a oioss piiMn., 
to the castle. lie was specially charged with 
having in May and June written two scan, 
dalous letters against the king, which la] 
been used to asperse his majesty as favoaiim 
the rebels (Oabth, Life of Ornmde,\M. 
443). His imprisonmout lasted neatlva 
year, when he was exchanged. Incompenu. 
tion for what was regarded os his harsh tter- 
ment, he was mwided in 1646 with s sea; 
in the English llonse of Commons as a 
cruiter ’ for Chichester, receiving at the sate 
time its special thanks for the services h.> 
had rendered to the English interest in Ite^ 
land at the beginning of tho rebellion. 

That yeas Templo published his ‘ Irish Be- 
hellion j or on history of the beginning and 
first progresso of tho gentraU loheihon 
raised witliin tho kingdom of Ireland upon 
the... 20 Oct, 1641. Together with the to- 
barous cruelties and bloody massacres which 
eusued thei'eupon,’ iu 2 pts. 4to. The hook 
made an immediate and great sensation. As 
tho production of a professed eye-witness 
and of one whose position entitled him to 
speak with authority, its statements were 
received with unquoslioning confidenc!^ 
and did much to inflame popular indigna¬ 
tion in England against the Irish, ana to 
justify the severe treatment afterwowmea. 
Bured out to them by Cromwdl. Buttha 
calmer judgment of posterity has seen isif 
son to doubt the veracity of many o( its 
statoments, and, though stul occasionally ap* 
pealed to as an authority, its position is rather 
that of a partisan pamphlet than of an Ustou* 
oal treatise (Lbohi, Hist, of Enyl ij. 148- 
160; Hioeboh, Irish Massacres, vol. i. iatrod, 
p. 140). A now edition appeared in Londoa 
in 1674, much to the annoyance of govern* 
ment, but, on being questioned by the lord- 
lieutenant (the Earl of Essex) on the sah- 
jeot. Temple disclaimed having had any ^to 
in its reissue, saying that'whoever ^ted 
it did it without his knowledge' (Ebsbi, 
Letters, p. 2). So highly, indeed, were the 
Irish incensed against it that dae of the first 
resolutions of the pai'liament of 1689 was to 
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order it to be burnt by the common hang- tained license to go to England for a ■nrhole 
man UBgerton MS. 917, f. 108) j but since year or more on 21 April 1659 (Sjixth,Xo!» 
rten it has been frequently reprinted both Officers, p. 67). At the Restoration he was 
in Dublin and in London. confirmed in his office of master of the roUs, 

In 1047, after the conclusion of the peace sworn a member of the privy council, ap- 
between Ormonde and the parliament, pointed a trustee for the ’49 officers, and 
Temple was appointed a commissioner for on 4 May 1661 elected, with his eldest 
the government of Munster, and on 16 Oct. son William, to represent co. Carlow in par- 
the following year was made joint commie- liament {Official Setum of il/.P.s, Ireland, 
sioner with Sir W. Parsons for the admlni- pt. ii. p. fiOty On the 6th of the same month 
etration of the great seal of Ireland. But, he obtained for the payment of a fine of 
levingvoted with the majority on 6 Deo.in 6401 a reversionary lease from the queen 
frvour of the proposed compromise with mother Hemietta Maria of the pa^ of 
Charles, he was e.vcluded from further at- Blandeshy or Blonsby, Pickering, Yorkshire, 
tendance in the house i and during the n«t for a term of forty years. He received a con- 
four Tears he took no part in public affairs, flrmation in perpetuity of his lands in co, 
residing the while quietly in London. His Dublin, including those of Falmerstown, 
pisonal experience, however, of the cir- under the act of settlement on 29 July 1666; 
cumstances attending the outbreak of the to which were added on 20 May 1669 others 
rebellion led to his appointment on 21 Nov. in counties Kilkenny, Month, Westmeath, 

1658 as a commissioner ‘ to consider and and Dublin. Other grants followed, viz. on 

advise from time to time how the titles of 3 May 1672 of 144 acres formerly belonging 
the Irish and others to any estate in Ireland, to the Phoenix Park, and on 16 Nov. 167.") 
and likewise their delinquency according to of certain lands, fishings, &o., in and near 
their respective qualifications, might be put Chapelizod, He was appointed vice-treasurer 
in the most speedy and exact Way of afljudi- of Ireland in 1678, bub died in 1677, and was 
cation consistent with justice.' His labours buried beside his father^ in Trinity College 
accomplished, he returned I o England in the near the campanile, having that year made 
foUowmg year, and, the government of Ire- a benefaction of 1001. to the college to be laid 
land having grown into a settled condition, out in certain buildings, entitling him and 
he expressed his willingness to resume the his heirs to bestow two handsome chambers 
regular execution of his old office of master upon such students as they desired, 
oftherolls. He aooordinaly repaired thither By his wife Mar^ daughter of Dr. John 

in June 1666, bearing a lughly recommen- Hammond [q. v.], of Ohertsey, Surrey, who 
datoiy letter from Cromwell to the lord- died at Penshurst in Kent in November 
deputy Fleetwood and council of state in 1688, Temple had, besides two sons and a 
his favour {Cominormealth Fapera, P.R.O. daughter who died young. Sir William, the 
Dublin, A/28, 26, f. 60). In addition to an statesman (1628-1099), noticed separately; 
increased official salary he received from time Sir John (see below); Martha [see under 
to time several g^rants of money for special Temple, Sin William, 1628-1699]; and 
services rendered hy him. In September Mary, who married (1) Abraham Yarnei, 
that year he was joined with Sir H. King, end (2), on 19 Deo, 1693, Hugh Eccles. 
Benjamin Worsley, and others in a commie- Sin John Temple (1082-1704), having_re- 

sion for letting and setting of houses and ceived an education in England qualiiying 
lands belonging to the state m the counties of him for the bar, was on 10 July 1660 created 
Dublin, Kildare, and Oarlow, and on 18 June solicitor-general of Ireland (patent, 1 Peb. 
1060 was appointed a commissioner for de- 1661; Smtih, law Officers, p. 177),_ and in 
teimining ^ differences among the adven- Marohfollowingappoiutedacopmissionerfor 
turers ooncerning lands, &c. (i6. A/ 20,24, ff. executing the king’s ‘ Declaration ’ of SO Nov. 
116,227). As a recompeuso for hie services 1660 touching the settlement of the country, 
he received on 6 July 1668 a grant of two He was returned M.P. for Oarlow borough 
leases for twenty-one years, the one oom- on 8 May 1001, ond was elected speaker on 
prisingfthe town end lands of Moyle, Oastle- the first day (6 Sept.) of the seoond sessions 
town. Park, &e., adjoining the town of Oar- of parliament in'the place of Sir A. Mervyn 
low, amountingto about 1,400 oores) in part (of. Oijsa, Idfe of Ormonde, pp. 20-1), 
afterwards confirmed to him under the act being shortly afterwards knighted. Hie re- 
of settlement on 18 June 1606; the other of pntation es a lawyer stood very high, and 
certain lauds in the barony of Balrothery there was some talk in October Io79 of 
West, 00 . Dublin, to which were added those making him attorney-general of _ England 
of Lispohle in the same eoimty on 80 March {Hist, MSS, Comm. 7tn R^. pt. 1. p._476). 

1659 lior a similar term of years. He oh- He was continued in. his omoe of solicitor 
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general by James II till the violent measures 
of !^rconnel compelled him to seek refuge 
in England [see Taibot, Riohaed]. His 
name was included in the list of persons 
proscribed by the Irish parhament in 1680, 
and his estates to the value of l,700f. per 
annum seguestered. But after the revolu¬ 
tion he was on 30 Oct.1690 (patent, 21 March 
1691) appointed attorney-general of Ireland 
in the place of Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.l, r^ 
moved, and continued in that oihce till his 
resignation on 10 May 1096, Afterwards 
retiring to his estate at East Sheen in Surrey, 
he died there on 10 March 1704, and was 
buried in Mortlake church. By his wife 
Jane, daughter of Sir Abraham Yamer, of 
Bublin, whom he married on 4 Aug. 1663, 
he had several children, of whom his eldest 
surviving son Henry (1673 P-1767) [q. v.], 
was created Yiscount Palmerston. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Arohdall, v. 235-42; 
Alubone's Die t. of Authors; W ebb’s Comp, of Irish 
Biogr.; Wordsworth's Eocl. Biogr. v. 366; Gil¬ 
bert’s Contemp. Riat. of Affairs; Olarendon State 
Papers, ii. 134, andauthoiitios quoted 1 R. C. 

TEMPLE, PETER (1600-1068), regioido, 
was third son of Edmund Temple (d. 1610) 
of Temple HaU in the parish of Sibhosdoa, 
near Y^ellosburgh in Leicestershire, and of 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Bur- 
goine of ‘WrovbaU in Warwickshire. Peter, 
who was horn in 1600, was apprenticed to a 
lineudrapor in Friday Street, London, but, 
his elder hrolhors Paul and Jonathan dying, 
he inherited the family estate of Temple 
Hnll. 

In December 1642, when tbo association 
for the mutual defence and safely of the 
counties of Leicester, Derby, NoUingbam, 
Rutland, Northampton, Buckinghaim Bed¬ 
ford, and Huntingdon wos formed, Temple 
was chosen one of the committee. He was 
at that time the captain of a troop of horse. 
He was on original member of the committee 
for the management of the militia for the 
county of Leicester, formed on 17 Jan. 1643. 
On 19 Jan. 1044 he woe elected high sherifT 
of Leicestershire (having been appointed to 
the post by the parliament on SO Dec. pre¬ 
viously)! and was deputed to settle the diFe- 
rencBs between Lord Girey and Richoi^ 
Ludlam, mayor of Leicester, He was placed 
on the committee for raising supplies mr the 
maintenance of the Scottish army in the 
town and county of Leicester, when it was 
formed in February 1646. His bravery as a 
soldier has been doubted^ and he has been 
accused of attempting to dissuade Lord Grey 
from fortifying Leicester and of retiring with 
his troops to Rockingham on the inlcUigonce 
of the enemy’s advance on the town in May 


1646. Even his supporters 
advance an adequate reason forhisdsMih,” 
for London just before the siege of lS'' 

(29 May 1646). On 17 Nova646 ht 

chosen a freeman of the town of Leiceg» 
and elected to represent the borough in mL 
ment, vice Thomas^Oooke, disabled to .it w 
p Sept, previously. At about the same C 
ho was military governor of Cole Orton a 
Leicestershire. “ 

Temple was one of the king’s judges. H. 
attended all the sittings of the court sit 
two, was present on 27 Jan. 1648 whensfi! 
tence was passed, and signed the destliTfiij! 
i-ant on the 29th. On IS June 1849 liegfj, 
added to the committee for compouudiiifst 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, and was dected to kh. 
on a sub-committee of the same on 33 Jun-' 
On 21 July be was petitioning 
for redress for losses during the war, and was 

voted 1 , 6001 . out of tbo sequestrations inti. 

county of Leicester. By 8 Jnn, 16501,200; 
had been paid, and further payment mi 
ordered out of the Michaelmas rents, lulle. 
cember 1660, being then in London, Tsaph 
was ordered by the council of statetoretnia 
to his duties as militia commissioner 
county of Leicester, In July 1669 hem* 
again in London, and was assigned lodging! 
in Whitehall, 

At the Restoration Temple was excepted 
from the act of oblivion. He Buneadeid 
himself on 12 June, in accordance with 
king’s proclamation of 4 June 1660, uidm 
committed to the Tower. Ho was excepted 
from the indemnity bill of 29 Aug, witE 
the saving clause of suspension of exeendoa 
awaiting special act ot parliament, He 
pleaded ‘not guilty’ when brouriit to tie 
bar of the eessions house, Old Beilsy, ca 
10 Oct., and when tried on the 16th was con¬ 
demned to be hanged. Temple then pleaded 
the benefit of theuiug’s proclamation. He 
was respited, and remained in the Tower bU 
20 Dec. 1608, when he died a prisoner. Hii 
estate of Temple Hall was confiscated by 
Oharles II, who bestowed it on his Imtlec 
James, duke of York. It had been in tie 
possession of the Temples for many gsnera- 
tious. 

Temple married Phoebe, daughter of lok 
Qayring of London, by whom he had tbee 
eons, EdmunA John, and Peter (6, 1335). 
Winetanley (Loyal Martyrology, pp. 141-2) 
gives a poor oharacter of Temple, as one 
‘ easier to be led to act anything to wbieb 
the hope of profit called him,’ and oonsidets 
him to have been ‘ fooled by Oliver into tie 
snare.’ 

The subject of this article has been con¬ 
fused alike with Sir Peter Temple, the con- 
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Hilary baronet of Stowe [see Tempid, 
'K^aee. 1634-1697], <md with Sir 
Peter Temple of Stanton Bury, knt., nephew 
of the haronet, 

flfiehols’a Herald and QenoalogUt, iii. 389- 
"oi • Noble’s Spanish Armada j Official Lists of 
Vombers of Parliament, i. 490; Noble’s Lives of 
theBegieides, Masson’s Milton, in. 402, vi. 48, 
«4 93 116; Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. 461, in. 
Ann 4 83i ■' Commons’ Journals, iii. 

354 676, 638, vi. 267, viii. 61, 63, Nelson’s 
Tniof Charles I, Calondar of Committee for 
Compounding, pp. 144, 166; Gal. State Papers, 
PonTlddO p. 468, 1659-60 pp. 30, 96, 326, 
1693 p. 383, Thompson’e Leicester, pp. 377, 
361 386; Trial of the Begieides, pp. 29, 267, 
271 ', 276; Innes’s An Examination of a Printed 
Pamphlet entituled A Narrative of the Siege of 
the Town of Leicostor, p. 6; An Examination 
pxaminod, p. 13.] B. P. 


rKiMPT.E, SIH BICnABD (1034^1897), 
pohtician, horn on 28 March 1634, was the 
am of Sir Peter Temple, second haronet of 
Stowe, by his second wife, Christian, daugh¬ 
ter and coheiress of Sir John Leveson of 
"Wallmg in Kent (Pariah Regiater of Km- 
mgtan, Harl. Soe. p. 70). 

Although in the visitation of Leioester- 
shne m 1019 the family of Temple is traced 
back to the reign of Ilenry III, the first un¬ 
doubted figure in their pedinee is Robert 
Temple, who lived at Temple Ilallin Leices¬ 
tershire in the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. He left three sons, of whom Robert 
carried on the elder line at Temple Hall, 
to which belonged Peter Temple v.] the 
‘regicide,’ while Thomas settled at Witney in 
OHor^bre. Thomas Temple’s great-nond- 
son Peter become lessee of Stowe in Buok- 
mgham8hire,and died on 28 May 1677. lie 
had two sons—John, who purchased Stowe 
on 27 Jan 1689-90, and Anthoiy, father of 
Sir William Temple(1666-1627) John 

was succeeded by his oldest son Thomas, 
who was knighted in June 1003 and created 
a haronet on 24 Srat. 1011. He married 
Hester, daughter 01 Miles Sandys of Lati¬ 
mer, Ruekinghajnshiie, by whom he had four 
sons. Of these the eldest was Sir Peter 
Temple, father of Sir Richard (NianoEB, 
ffut of LmesteraUre, iv. 968-62; Haiotat, 
Three Sundred Yeara of a Norman Jlouae, 
1867, pp. 262-88; Herald and Oenealogiat, 
1st ser, in. 386-97; Notes and Queries, m. 
viii. 606), 

Sib Pbibb Temple (1602-1668), who was 
baptisedat Stowe on 10 Oot. 1692, represented 
the borough of BuckiT^ham in the lost two 
puliaments of Charles 1, and was knighted at 
Whitehall on 6 June 1041 QtoOAirE, Rooft 
tf Knights, p. 196; Official Metuma of Metric 


hers of Parliament, i. 480,486). He espoused 
the cause of the pailiameutarians, and held 
the commission of colonel in their army. But 
on the execution of Charles he threw up his 
commission, and exhibited so much disgust 
that information was laid agoinst him in 
parliament for seditious language (Jovmala 
^ the House of Commons, vii. 76, 79,108). 
He died in 1663, and was buried at Stowe 
(Stotee MSS. 1077-9). 

In 1664 Sir Richard Temple, although 
not of age, was chosen to represent War¬ 
wickshire in Cromwell’s first parliament, and 
on 7 Jan. 1668-9 he was returned for the 
town of Buokingham under Richard Crom¬ 
well. At that time he was a secret royal¬ 
ist, and delayed the proceedings of parlia¬ 
ment hy proposing that the Scottish and 
Irish mei^ers should withdraw while the 
constitution and powers of the upper house 
were under discussion (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. pp. 171-2, 7th Rep. p. 483; Lih- 
SABE, Hist, of England, 1849, viii. 666). 
After the Restoration he was ogam returned 
for Buckingham, and retained his scat for 
the rest of Lis life, except in the parliament 
which met in March 1678-9, when he was 
defeated hy the influence of the Duke of 
Buckingham (Hist. MSS. Cbmm. ISth Rep. 
vi. IS, 20). On 19 April 1661 he was created 
a knight of the Bath. Ha became a promi¬ 
nent member of the coimtry party, and in 
1063 the king complained of his conduct to 
the House of CommonSj who succeeded in 
effecting on accommodation (Jmimals of the 
House qf Commons, viii. 602, 603, 607, 611- 
616; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1663-4, p. 
190; Peftb, Diary, ed.Brayhrooke,pp. 176, 
179,182,186). In 1071 a warrant was made 
out appointing him to the council for foreign 
plantations, and in the following year ho was 
nominated senior commissioner of customs 
(li. 1071 passim; HAvmr, Booh of Dignities, 
pp. 273-f; Hist, MSS. Comm, 9th ^p. 11 . 
33). He distinguished himself by Ms zeal 
against those accused of participation in the 
popish plot, and on account of his anxiety to 
promote the exclusion bill was known to the 
adherents of the Duke of York as the ' Stoe 
monster.’ In I'ohruary 1682-S Charles re¬ 
moved him from his place in the customs. 
He was reinstated in tee following year, but 
was immediately dismissed on the accession 
of James II (Lutteell, RnV Relation, 
1867,1. 261,329). After the Revolution he 
regained his post on 6 AprU. 1089, and held 
it until tee place hill of 1694 compelled 
him to choose between his office and his 
seat in parliament (ib. i, 623, iii. 300, 858; 
Cal. State Pagers, Bom, 1689-90, pp. 68, 
614, 616). 
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Temple was a prominent figttre in tlie 
lower nouse in "WjUiam’s reign. In 1601 he 
was the foremost to assure tlie Mng of the 
resolution of the commons to support him 
in the war with France, and in the follow¬ 
ing year he opposed the triennial bill; his 
speech is preserved among the manuscripts 
or the Earl of Egmont (Hiat. MSS. Comm. 
7th Eep. pp. 2(Mr-6,207, 246). lie died in 
1697, and was buried at Stowe on 16 May. 

By his wife Maw, daughter of Henry 
Knapp of Bawlins, Oxfordshire, he had four 
sons: Eichard [see Timpii, 8xb EionAUB, 
Viscount Oobium], Purbeclc, nenry, and 
Arthur, who all died without issue. her 
he had also six dai^hters, of whom Ilester 
married Biohard wenville of Wootton, 
BuoMnghamshire, ancestor of the dukes of 
Buckingham and Ohandos, She was created 
Oountess Temple in her own right on 18 Oct. 
1749, and died at Bath on 6 Oct. 1762. 

Temple was the author of: 1. ‘ An Essay 
on Taxes,’ London, 1693, 4to, iu which he 
opposed the loud tax, and also the project of 
on excise on home commodities, 2. ' Some 
short Bemarks upon Mr. Lock’s Book, in 
answer to Mr. Launds[i. e. WiUiam Lowndes, 
q. V.], and several other hooks and pam¬ 
phlets concerning Coin,’ London, 1696, 4to, 
m which he attacked the new coinage. The 
latter pamphlet called forth an anonymous 
answer entitled ‘Deous and Tutamen; or 
our New Money os now coined, in Full 
Weight and Fineness, proved to he for the 
Honour, Safety, and Advantage of England,’ 
London^ 1696, 8 vo. 

A folio volume containing collections from 
Temple’s parliamentary papers, and another 
in his handwriting containing 'An Answer 
to a Book entitled the Case Stated of the 
Jiuisdiotion of the House of Lords on the 
Point of Impositionsy were formerly among 
the Earl of Ashbumham's manuscripts, and 
are now in the Stowe collection in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. 

rSibbs's'WorthiesofBuckiaehamsIiirsi p. 877; 
Collins's Peerage of England, ed Bryces, il. 
413, Prime's Account of the Temple ^mily, 
New "york, 3rd ed. 1806; Clarendon’s Life, 
1887, ii. 821; Stoire MSS.; Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 26084, f, 186; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1680-00, pp. 83, 614, 816.] E. I, 0. 

TEMPLE, SiB ETOIIAED, Viscount 
CoBBAic (1669 P-1740), born about 1669, 
was the eldest son of Sir Biohard Temple 
(1684-1697) [q. v.], by his wife Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Knapp of BawUus, Oxfordshire. 
He reoeived an ensigney in Prinoe George’s 
regiment of foot on SO June 1686, and was 
appointed adjutant on 12 April 1687. On 


11 July 1689 he obtained a captahTi!: 
Babmgton’s regiment of foot, (fu 31 
1694, at the age, according to the colW 
register, of 18, he was admitted tS 
commoner of Ohrist’s OoUms, Cambridr 

He took po degree. InMayl697heBuc(iee|j 
his father in the baronetcy and femUyestatei 
and on 17 Dec. he was returned topatbamJ 
far the town of Buckingham, his fothet’seon. 
stituency, and retained it thioughont W.i 


koi Auuo a ursu pu.i uameaij ae wafi &D3eDtfh)]B 
the kingdom, and later was defeated b ha 
candidature for Aylesbury, but was dectej 
for tbe county on 8 Nov. 1704 by amaioritv 
of two votes. He sat for BuokinghaasiaTi! 
in the parliament of 1706, and for the tom 
of Buclcing^am in those of 1708 and 1710 
On 10 J?eb. 1701—2 he was 


colonel of one of the new regiments raised 
for the war with France, and wae atatioMl 
in Ireland {ib. v. 140, 201, 214). He m 
afterwords transferred to the Netherlimdi 
and served under Marlborough tliiougkiBt 
his campaigns. He particularly distinguislied 
himsBlr at the sieM of Lille in 1708, and 
was reworded by being despatched to Lori 
Sunderland with the news of the capitida- 
tion (Marlbomtoh Despatches, ed. Muitay. 
1846, i. 224,642. ii. 630, iv. 274). On IJai! 
1706-0 he attained the tank of brigaieN 
general; on 1 .Ian. 1708-9 he was promoted 
to that of major-general; ha was created 
lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. 1709-10, ad 
in the same year he received the colonelcy 
of the 4th di-agoouB (Luttbull, yi, 6 U, 
686 ). Sir Bichard’s military career was ia* 
terrupted by his political principles. Likeliia 
father, he was a staunch whig, and in con- 
sequence .he was not included in the list oi 
oillcers nominated to serve in Flondete under 
the Duke of Ormonde. In 171S his regiment 
was given to Lieutenant-general 'William 
Evans. 

On the accession of George I Temple vas 
at onoe taken into favour. On 19 Oct. 1714 
he was created Baron Oobham of Oobhem 


in Kent, being descended through Me ^d- 
motber, Christian Leveson, from William. 
IJrooke, teiith lord Oobham (1627-1697). He 
was sent as envoy extraordinary and pleni¬ 
potentiary to the emperor Charles VI to an¬ 
nounce the accession of the new king. After 
his return he was made colonel of the 1 st 
dragoons in June 1716, and on 0 July 1716 
he was appointed a privy councillor, In tbe 
same year he became constable of 'Wi»dam 
Castle, and on 23 May 1718 wos created 
■Viscount Ooblmm, On 21 Sept. 1719 be 
sailed from Spithead in command of an ex¬ 
pedition which was originally destined to 
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"Itack Coruna. Finding that_ place too a coalition with the Pelhams, in which Lord 
however, he attacked Vigo instead, Cobham joined on receiving a pledge from 


ntiKcdthetown, and destroyedtne military Newcastle that the interests of Hanover 
Toms accumulated there 16936, should be subordinated to those of Eng- 

f‘>701 On 10 April 1721 he was appointed land. On 6 Aug. he was appointed colonel 
rolonei of the ‘lung’s own’ horse, in 1722 of the Isb dragoons, which was exchanged 
LmTitioller of the accounts of the army, and in the following year for the 10th. 
ffOVOTor of Jersey for life in 1723 (Mist, Cobham died on 13 Sept. 1749, and was 
H/Sy. Comm. 11th Rep. iv. 188), buried at Stowe. He married Anne,daagh- 

-jjji'fji 1733 Cobham, with the rest of the ter of Edmund Halsey of Stoke Fogis, 
whins supported Walpole’s ministry. In Buckinghamshire, but had no issue. Ac- 
that year he strong^ opposed Walpole’s cording to the terms of the grant he was 
Echeme of excise (.ed. 8th Rep. i. 18). This succeeded in the viscountj and barony by his 
difference led to others, and, in consequence . sister Hester, wife of Richard Grenville of 
of a strongly worded protest against the pro- Wootton, Buckinghamshire. He was suc- 
mction of the &uth Sca Company’s directors ceeded in the baronetcy by his cousin, Wil- 

_J_j It _m__J. J:. _5_.j? a?_ t_i_ 



dismissed from t- ~ s ■ 

of an old and tried soldier like Lord Cob- Cobham rebuilt the house at Stowe and 
im this proceeding caused a great seiisa- laid out the famous gardens, Ue was a 
tion. BilE were introduced in both houses [ friend and patron of literary men, whom he 
to tike &om the crown the power of breaking frequently entertained there. Both Pope and 
oicers, and motions were made to petition | Congreve celebrated him in verse—Pope in 
the king to inform them who had advised ! the first of his' Moral Essays,’ and Congreve 
him to such a course. By breaking with in ‘A Letter to Lord Cobham’ (1729). Ri- 
Walpole Cobham forfeited the favour of the chard Glover dedicated tohimhis ‘Leonidas.’ 
king! but by opposing the excise he gained Pope was a frequent visitor at Stowe, and Oon- 
the esteem of tne Prmce of Wales, and by grave was honoured by a funeral monument 


were distinguished by its singular ugliness 
(Swirx, fFb)W«,ed. Scott, index I Porn, Wor/et, 
ed. Elwin, index; Ruifhbad, Zife of Pope, 
1769, p. 212; Egerton M8. 1949, if. 1, 8). 
Cobham was a member of the Ait-Cat 


E.Mi1ing the South Sea Company ha ob¬ 
tained tlie sympathy of the people. In asso¬ 
ciation with Lyttelton and George Gren- 
lille, he formed an independent whig section, 
known as the ‘ boy patriots,’which in 1736 
was joined by William Pitt (Iluuvnx, Me- Club, and his poi-trnit was painted with those 
ffloira, i. 166, 216, 246, 260, 288, 291; Ooxu. of the other members by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
Life of Walpole^ 1798, pp. 406, 409; Gent [q. v.] It was engraved by Jean Simon, and 
Mim. 1734, passim). in 1732 by John laber the younger. Another 

On 27 Oct. 1786 Cobham attained the rank 1 portrait, painted by J ean Baptiste Van Loo, 
of general. During the rest of Walpole's , was purchased for the National Portrait 
ministryhemaintainedhisattitudeof opposi-I Gallery m June 1869; it was engraved by 
tion, and in 1787 joined in a protest against George Bickham in 1751, and by Charles 
the refusal of the upper house to request the Knight in 1807 (Suiih, British MeszoUnt 
kingto settle 100,000/. a year on the Prince ' Portraits, pp. 380,1120; Bhomibi, Oat, of 
of Wales out of the civil list (IIhevdt, ' British Portraits, p. 267). 
iI/moir«,iii. 89-90). After Walpole’s down-1 [Prime’s Account of the Temple Family, New 
fall a coalition was effected among Lord York, 3id edit. 1896; 0, E, Cfokaynej’s Peer 


Wilminrton, the Pelhame, and the prince’s 
parly, which Cobham joined. He wascreated 
a field-marshal on 28 March 1742, and on 
36 Dec. was appointed colonel of the first 
troop of horse-guards. On 9 Dec. following, 
however, he resigned his commission, owing 
to the strong obieotions he conceived to em- 

_1_•_.._ _t TT_* 


age, ii. 324-6 ; Oollins's Peerage of England, ed. 
Brydgee, ii. 414-16; Whitmore’s Account of the 
Ternme Family, 1866, p. 6; Coxe’s Memoirs of 
the Pelham Administration, 1829, i. passim; 
Eclye’s Reooids of the Boyal Marines, i. index; 
Beaceon’s Political Index, ii. 116; Memoirs of 
the Kit-Cat Club, 1821, pp. 118-19; Glover’s 
Memoirs, 1814, passim; Doyle's Official Bato- 


1 • -n -T- 1 • i. J TT - jnemoirs, puasini; j.>0YieB umcui joaio- 

ploymg_British troops m support of Hanch ^ England, 1839,i. 

continent 170,611,ii.266,262-4; Gant. Mag. 1748,p. 23; 

. /• 11 .* Gibbs's Worthies of Buckinghamshire, p. 106f 

In 1744} on thd expulsion from tho cnbinet ^otes and Quorids, 3rd sere ii. 391 j Brit, klttseum 
of John Carteret, lord Granville, the chief ^dit. MSS. 6796 f. 871, 6938; Egerton MS, 
supporter of the continental policy, the 2629, f. 86; Stowe MSS. 248 f. 24, 481 ff. 89- 
greatei port of the whig opposition effected 166.] E. I. 0. 
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TEMPLE, Sib THOMAS (lGl‘lr-1074), 
baronet of Nova Sootia, governor of Acadia, 
eecond aon of Sir John Temple of Stanton 
Bury, Buckinghamshire, -who ■waa knighted 
by j^amea I at Boyaton on 21 March 1012-13 
(MUTOAUn], Knights, p. 164), by hia first 
■wife, Dorothy (d. 162^, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Edmund Lee of Stanton Bury, 
■was bom. at Sto-we (hia father’s house hmng 
leased to 'Viscount Purbeok), and baptieed 
there on 10 Jan. 1614, Hia grandfather ■was 
Sir Thomas Temple, first baronet of Stowe [see 
under Tbmpld, Sib Eiohabd, 1634-1097], 
On 20 Sept. 1066 Sir Charles St. Etienne 
made over to Thomas Temple and to William 
Crowne, father of the dramatist John Crowne 
[q.T.], all hia interest in a grant of Nova 
Scotia, of which country the English had 
become masters in 1664. This grant -was 
confirmed by Cromwell, who regarded the 
Temple family with favour, and the Protector 
further appointed ‘ Colonel Thomas Temple, 
esquire,’ governor of Acadia, Temple set 
out for New England in 1657, occupied the 
forts of St. John and Fentagiict in Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, and resisted the rival claims 
of the French ' governor ’ Le Borgne. At 
the Ileatoration 'remple’s claims to retain 
the governorship were disputed, but on 
his return to England they were finally 
upheld. He was created a barouct of Nova 
Scotia by Charles II on 7 July 1602^ and 
three days later received a fresh commission 
as governor. Five years afterwards by tbe 
treaty of Breda (July 1007) Charles II ceded 
Nova Scotia to Louis XI'V, and in December 
1667 Charles sent a despatch to Temple 
ordering him to cede the territory to the 
French governor Sr. Maiillon dii Bourg. The 
surrender was not completed until the fall 
of 1070. Temple was promised, hut never 
receivech a sum of 10,2001. as an indemnifica¬ 
tion for his loss of prOTerly. The ex-govemor 
settled at Boston, Massachusetts, where he 
enjoyed a reputation for humanity and gene¬ 
rosity. In 1672 he subscribed 1001. towards 
the endowment of Harvard College (Qunrox, 
Sist of Harvard, 1840, vol. i. app.) He 
joined the church of Colton Mather, but his 
morals were not quite rigid enough to please 
the puritans of New England. lie moved to 
London shortly before his death on 27 March 
1674. He was hurled at Ealing, Middlesex, 
on 28 March (Hitiohinsok, MaasaohvseiU 
OoJhoUons, p. 446), He left no issue. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. J, A. Doyle; ‘Whit¬ 
more’s Account of the Temple Family, 1866, 
p, 6 ; Prime’s Temple Family, New Fork, 1896, 
p. 42 ; Murdoch’s Hist, of Nova Scotia, 1866, i, 
134-9,163; Maine Hist. Soc. Collections, i. 301; 
Williamson’s Hist, of Maine, i. 303, 428; M6- 


moires de& Oommissairos du Hoi et do ceiadr" 

MivjostA Britannique, 1766(containing thed» 

monts relating to the surrender of Acadiiv 
Temple); Kirke’s First English Conquest rf 
Canada, 1871; Winsor’s Hist, of Am£w 
146; Cal. State Papers, Amer. and West Mh 
1C61-8, passim, osp. pp. BO, 697, 620.] ' 


TEMPLE, Sib "WILLIAM (1666-18271 

fourth provost of Trinity College, DnUiii' 
was a younger son of Anthony Temple, ThJ 
latter was a younger son of Peter TmuIc 
of Dorset and Morston Boteler, ‘Werifidi. 
shire, whose elder son, John, fonndrf the 
Temple family of Stowe (of. Lodsb, 
a^e, V. 233; Herald and Genealogist, Igtser. 
iii. 398 ; Lipsoohb, Buckinghamhire, iii.8.5- 
and see art. Tbmplij, Sib IhOHAim, ibt 
1697), Sir William 'remple’s father is com. 
monly identified with Anthony Temple (i, 
1681) of Oougliton, Warwickshire, vli® 
•wife was Jane Bargrave. But in this Ai. 
thony Temple’s will, which was signej in 
Docomher 1680 and has been printed in 
Prime’s ‘ Temple Family ’ (p. 105), Peter 
was the only son mentioned j he ■was veil 
under eighteen years of age, and was doubt¬ 
less the eldest son. There may poseiUr 
have been an immentioned younger son, 
William, but he could not have been mom 
than fifteen in 1680. On the other hnnd, 
the known facts of our Sir Williom’s career 
show that before that date he was a graduate 
of Cambridge and in that year made a re¬ 
putation ns a philosopher. Moreover he 
was stated to he in his seventy-third year at 
his death in 1627. The year of his birth 
cannot consequently he dated Inter tkn 
1665, and when Ant bony Temple of Ooughton 
died in 1681, he must have been at l»st 
five-and-twenty. 

William was educated at Eton, whencehe 
passed with a soholarsbip to King’s OoUege, 
Cambrldp, in 1673 (IiabwooI), Mumij, 
In 1676 he was eleoleu a fellow of King's, 
and graduated B.A. in 1677-8 and M,.4, 
in 1681. Though destined for the lav, he 
hecamo a tutor in logic at his college and im 
earnest student of piliilosophy. ‘ In his logic 
readings,’ wrote a pupil, Anthony Wotton 
[q.v.l in his ‘Eunne from Eomo’fl824), 
‘ he always laboured to fit his pupils mr the 
true uso of that art rather than lor voia and 


idle speculationa.’ He accepted with enthu¬ 
siasm the logical methods and philomphical 
views of the French phUosopher Pierre da 
la EamOe, known as Ramus (1616-1672), 
whose vehement attacks on the logical sys¬ 
tem of Aristotle hod divided the learned 
men of Europe into two opposing camps of 
Romists and Aristotelians. Templerapidly 
became the most active champion of the 
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Bamirfs in England. la 1680 he replied in ^ponded. The dedication was addressed hy 
orint to an impeachment of Eamus’s position Temple from Lincoln under date 4 Feb. to 
by Everard IWgby 1600) [q^. v.] Adopt- Sir Philip Sidney. In the same year Tem- 

jmr the pseudonym of Francisous Milda- pie contributed a long preface, in -vyhioh he 
nettas of Navarre (Eamus had studied in renewed with spirit the war on Aristotle, to 
youth at the Parisian CollSge de Navan'e), the ‘Disputntio de prima simplicium et con- 
he issued a tract entitled ‘ Francisci Milda- cretorum corporum generatione,’ by a fellow 
petti Navarreni ad Everardum Eigbeium Ilamist, James Martin [q. v.jj of Dunkeld, 
Anglom admonitio de nnioa P. Sami professor of philosophy at Turin. This also 
ineuiodo reiectis oseteris retinenda,’ London came from Thomas^ press at Cambridge; it 
(by Henry Middleton for Thomas Mann), was republished at Frankfort in 1689. In 
1580. The work was dedicated to Philip the same_ place there was issued in 1691 a 
Howard, first earl of Arundel, whose ao- severe criticism of hoth Martin’s argument 
quamtance Temple had_ made while the earl and Tenmle’s preface by an Aristotelian, 
was studying at Cambridge. Di^y replied Andreas Libavius, in his' Queastionum Phy- 
with great heat next year, and Temple re- sicarum controveraarum inter Peripateticos 
torted with a volume published under hia et Itomcos Tractatus ’ (Frankfort, 1691). 
own name. This ha again dedicated to the Temple’s philosophical writings attracted 
Earl of Arundel, whom he described^ as his the attention of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom 
Htecenas, and he announced to him his iden- the edition of Hamus’s ‘ Dialectics was dedi- 
tify with the pseudonymous ‘ Mildapettus.’ ealed in 1684, and Sidney marked his appre- 
Temple’s second tract bora the title, ‘ Pro elation by inviting Temple to become his 
Mildapetti de unica Methodo Defensiono secretary in November 1686, when he was 
contra Diplodophiliun p.e. Digby] eommen- appointed governor of Flushing. He was 
tatio Hulielmi TempeUi e regio Collegio Can- with Sidney during his fatal iUness in the 
tabrigiensi.’ He appended to tho volume an autumn of the following year, and his master 
elaborate epistle addressed to another cham- died in his arms (17 Oct, 1686). Sidnev left 

S ion of Aristotle and opponent of Hamus, him by will an annuity of SOf. Temple’s seiv 
oliannea Piaoator of Strasburg, professor at vices were next sought successively by Wil- 
Herboru. Temple’s contributions to the Ham Davison [q.Vj], the queen’s secretary, and 
controversy attracted notice abroad, and this Sir Thomas Smith [q. v.], clerk of the privy 
volume was reissued at Frankfort in 1684 council (BraoH,Jfe»zouvq/’E2»:a6efA,ii, 106). 
(this reissue alone is in the British Mu- But about 1694 he joined the household of 
seam). Meanwhiio in 1682 Temple had con- Hobert Devereux, second earl of Essex, and 
centrated his efforts on Piacator’s writings, formanyysarsperformedseoretarialdutiesfor 
and he published in 1682 a second letter to the earl in conjunction with Anthony Bacon 
Pisoatot with the latter’s fiill replv. This [q. v.], Henry Cuff [q.v.], and Sir Henry 
volume was entitled ‘Gnlielmi TempelU Wotton[q.v.] In 1697 he was, by Essex’s 
Philosoplii Canlahrigiensis Epistola de Dia- influence, rotunied to parliament as member 
lecticis P. Kami ad Joaunem Piscatorem for Tamworth in Staffordshire. He seems' 
Argentinensem una cum Joannis Piscatoiis to have accompanied Essex to Ireland in 
ad Slam epistolam respoiisione,’ London (by 1699, and to have returned with him next 
Henry Middleton for John Harrison and year. When Essexwas engaged in organising 
George Bishop), 1682. his rebellion in London in the winter ol' 

Meanwhile, on 11 July 1681, Temple had 1600-1, Temple was still in his service, to- 
Bupplioated for incorporation as M.A. at gethor with one Edward Temple, whose re- 
Oxmid (Fostub, Alumni O.von.), and soon lalionship to William, if any, has not been 
afterwards he left Cambridge to take up the determined. Edward Temple knew for more 
office of master of the Lincoln grammar of Essex’s treasonable design than William, 
school. In 1684 he made his most volu- who protested in a letter to Sir Hobert Cecil, 
able contribution to the dispute between the written after Essex’s arrest, that he was kept 
Bamists and Aristotelians by publiebing an in complete iraoranceof the plot (Frit. Mue, 
annotated edition of Hamus’s ‘ Dialectics.’ Addit. MS. £160, No. 78; SpunpiBe, Baerni, 
It was published at Cambridge by Thomas ii, SG4). No proceedings were taken against 
Thomas, tho university printer, and is said either of the Temples, 
to have been the first book that issued from William Temple’s fortunes were prejudiced 
the university press (MniiLnroiiR, Siat, of by Essex’s fall. Sir Hobert Cecil is said to 
Qwtbndga^ University, ii. 406), The work have viewed him with marked disfavour, 
bore Iffie title, ‘P, Ham Dialeoticae libri duo Consequently despairing of success in poli- 
scboliis G. TempelU Cantabrigiensia illus- ticol nlfaiia, 'Temple turned anew to literary 
trati,’ A further reply to Pisoator was study. In 1606 be brought out, with a dedi- 
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cation to Henry, prince of Wales, ‘A Logi¬ 
cal! Analysis of Twentye Select Psaltnes 
performed by W. Temple' (London, by Felix 
Kyngston for Thomas Mon, 1606). He is ap¬ 
parently the person named Temple for whom 
Bacon yainiy endeavoured, through Thomas 
Murray of the privy chamber, to procure the 
honour of knighthood in 1007-8 cSpnnniNO, 
iv. 2-S), But soon afterwards his frionds 
succeeded in socuring for him a position of 
profit and dignity. On 14 Nov. 1609 he was 
made provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Eobert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, flie chancel¬ 
lor of the university, was induced to assent 
to the nomination at the urgent request of 
James TJssher [q. v.] Tam]Ue was theneo- 
forth a familiar figure in the Irish capital. 
He was appointed a master in chancery at 
Dublin on 31 Jon. 1609-10, and he was re¬ 
turned to the Irish House of Commons as 
member for Dublin University in April 1018. 
He represented that constituency till his 
death. 

Temple proved himself on efficient admini¬ 
strator of both college and university, at¬ 
tempting to bring them into conformity at 
aU points with the educational system in 
vogue at Cambridge. Many of his innova¬ 
tions became permanent featui'es of the aca¬ 
demic organisation of Dublin. By careful 
manipulation of the revenues of the ooUoge 
he increased the number of feUows from four 
to sixteen, and the number of scholars from 
twenty-eight to seventy. The fellows he 
was tlio met to divide into two classes, 
making seven of them senior feUows, and 
nine of them junior. The general govern¬ 
ment of the institution ho entrusted to the 
senior feUows. He instituted many other 
administrative offices, to each of which he 
aUotted definite functions, and his scheme of 
college offioes is stUlin tho main unchanged. 
He drew up new statutes for both the col¬ 
lege and the university, and endeavoured to 
obtain from James I a new charter, extend¬ 
ing the privileges which Queen Fllizaboth 
him granted in 1696. He was in Loudon 
from May 1610 to May 1617 seeking to in¬ 
duce the government to acorat his pro- 
posala but his eiforte failed. His tenure of 
the office of provost was not altogether free 
from controversy. Ho defied the order of 
Archbishop Abbot that he and his colleagues 
should wear surplices in chapel. He insisted 
that as a layman he was entitled to dispense 
with that formality. Privately he was often 
in pecuniary difficulties, from which he 
sought to extricate himself by alienating the 
college estates to his wife and other relatives 
(Stttbbb, JSut, of tio Umersity of Bujblin, 
1889, pp. 27 sq.) 


Temple was knighted by tha WaZT 

Sir Olivei- St. John (afterwards Lord Gian^ 
son), on 4 May 1022, and died at Si 
CoUege, Dublin, on 16 Jan. 1628-7 W 
buried in the old college chapel (since'rmlS 
down). At the date of his deVth nS 
tions were begun for his resignotion owisf 
to ‘ his age ond weakness.’ His will 
21 Deo. 1026, is preserved in the’mblic 
record office at Dublin (printed in 
Prime’s ‘ Temple Family,’w. 10B-9). Be was 
possessed of much land in Ireland. Hij 
wife Martha, daughter of Eobert Hain. 
son, of a Derbyshire family, was sols bimu- 
trix. By her Temple left two sons-Sb 
John [q.v.], afterwards master of the rolls a 
Ireland, and Thomas—with three daugbteis 
Oatharine, Maiy, and Martha, The second 
son, Thomas, fellow of Trinity College, Dub. 
lin, beoame rector of Old Eo8s,in thedioce,t 
of Ferns, on 6 March 1626-7. He subse¬ 
quently achieved a reputation as a puritan 
preacher in Loudon, whore he exercised bis 
ministry at Battersea from 1641 onwaiii, 
He preached before the Long parliament, snd 
was a member of the Westmmster assembly. 
He purchased for 4607. an estate of VSOscks 
in 00 . Westmeath, and, dying before 1671, 
was buried in the church of St. Lawrence, 
Heading. By his wife Anne, who was of 
a Heading family, he left two daughters 
('rmipin PuiMD, pp. 24-6). 


[Authorities cited; Colo’s Manuscript Bu. 
tory of King’s College, Cninbridja, ii. I5t (lu 
Addit. MS. 6816) ; Lodge’s Peerage, er. 
* Temple, viscount Palmerston,' iii. 233-4, Temple 
Prime’s Account of the Family of Temple, Kev 
York, 3rd edit, 1806, pp. 23 sq., 106 sq., Bmd 
(pew ser.), vol. i.; Ware’s Irish Writers; Parr's 
Life of Usshsr, pp. 374 otseq.; Ebnegtoa's 
Xdfe and Works of Usshor, 1847, i. 82, xri, 
320, 336.] S.L 


TEMPLE, Sib WILLIAM (1628-1099), 
statesman and author, born at Blaclifniin 
in London in 1628, was tho ci'andson of Sir 
Williom Temple (1666-1027) [q. v.], ptovost 
of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, and fonnetly 
sooretary to Sir PhiUp Sidney. His fetber. 
Sir John Temple [q. v.l master of the rolls 
in Ireland, marri^ inl027,Mary (^.1888), 
daughter of John Hammond, M.D. fq.T.lnnd 
sister of Dr. Henry Hammond [q. v.J, tbu 
divine. WiUiam was the eldest son. Asista 
Martha, who married, on 21 April 1662, Sit 
Thomas Giffard of Oastlo Jordan, co. Meatb, 
was left a widow within a month of her wed¬ 
ding, and beoame a permanent and valued 
inmate of her eldest brother’s household; ebe 
died on 31 Deo. 1722, awd 84, and was buried 
in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey oa 
6 Jan. 1728. 
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William Temple was brought up by his 
nncle Dr. Henry Hammond, at the latter's 
rectory of Penshurst in Kent. When Ham¬ 
mond was seqneeteredfrom his living in 1643, 
Temple 'was Bishop Stortford school, 

where he learnt aU the Latin and Greek he 
ever knew; the Latin he retained, but he 
often reoretted the loss of his Greek. On 
ISAng.ldil he was entered as a fellow- 
commoner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he remained a pupil of Kalph Cud- 
worth for two years. Leaving Cambridge 
without taking any degree, in 1048 he set 
out for France. On hia road he fell in with 
the son and daughter (Dorothy) of Sir Peter 
Osborne. Sir Peter held Guernsey for the 
king, and his family were ardent royalists. 
At M inn where they stopped in the Isle of 
Wight young Osborne amused himself by 
writing with a diamond on the window pane, 
'And &mon was hanged on the gallows they 
had prepared for Mordecai.’ For this act 
of malignancy the party were arrested and 
brought before the governor j _ whereupon 
Dorothy, with ready wit and a singular con¬ 
fidence in the gaUautry of a roundhead, took 
the offence upon herself, and was imme¬ 
diately set at liberty with her fellow-travel¬ 
lers. The incident made a deep impression 
upon Temple i he was only twenty at the 
time, and the lady twenty-one. A courtship 
was commenced, though the father of the 
hero was sitting in the Long parliament, 
wHe the father of the heroine was holding 
a command for the king. Even when the 
war ended and Sir Peter Osborne returned 
to his seat of Chiohsands in Bedfordshire, 
the prospects of the lovers seemed scarcely 
less gloomy. Sir John Tomple had a more 
advantageous alliance in view for his son. 
Dorothy, on her side, was besieged by many 
suitors. Prominent among them were Sir 
Justinian Isham [q. v.], her distant cousin 
Thomas Osborne (afterwards Earl of Dauby 
and Duke of Leeds) [q. v.], andHeniy Crom¬ 
well [q. V.], the fourtli son of the Protector, 
who madeherthe present of a tine Irish grey¬ 
hound. Even more hostile to the match than 
Temple's father were Dorothy's brothers, one 
of v^om, Henry, was vehement in his re¬ 
proaches. At the close of seven years of 
courtship and correspoudenoo, durii^ which 
Temple was in Paris, Madrid, St, Malo, and 
Brussels (the city of his predilection), ac¬ 
quiring French and Spanish, Dorothy fell ill, 
and was cruelly pitted with the eraall-pox. 
Temple's constancy had now been mrored 
enough, and on 31 Jan. 1664-6 the mthful 
pair were united before a justice of the peace 
m the pariah of St. Giles's, Middlesex. At 
the close of 1666 they repaired to Ireland, 


Temple spending the next few years alter¬ 
nately at nis fa&er's house in Dublin and 
upon his own small estate in Carlow. During 
his seclusion he read a good deal, acquired a 
taste for horticulture, and ‘ to please his wife' 
penned some indifferent verses and transla¬ 
tions, which were afterwards inclnded in his 
'■Works.' A more distinctive composition 
of this period was a family prayer wmoh was 
adapted ' for the fanatic times when our ser¬ 
vants were of so many different sects,’ and 
was designed that' might join in it.’ 

Upon the Restoration Temple was chosen a 
member of the Irish convention for Carlow, 
and in May 1661 he was elected for the 
county in the Irish parliament. During a 
visit to England in July 1661 he was coldly 
introduced at court by Ormonde, but sub¬ 
sequently he entirely overcame Ormonde’s 
prejudices. In May 1603, upon the proro¬ 
gation of the liish parliament, he removed 
to England, and settled at Sheen in a house 
which occupied the site of the old priory, in 
the neighbourhood of the Earl of Leicester’s 
seat at Richmond (of. 0 ha.N 0BPIOB, Hwi. o/ 
JHcAmond, 1894, p, 73). Ilis widowed sister, 
Lady Giffard, came to live with the Temples 
during the summer, their united income 
amounting to betwoon 6001. and 6001. a 
year. At Sheen, Temple planted an orangery 
and cultivated wall-fruit'the most exquisite 
nailed and trained, for better than ever I 
noted it’ (Evultw). 

Ormonde provided him with letters to 
Clarendon and Arlington, and Temple ap¬ 
prised Arlington of his desire to obtain a 
diplomatic post, subject to the condition that 
it should not he in Sweden or Denmark. In 
June 1665 he was accordingly nominated to 
a diplomatic mission of no little difliculty to 
Ohristophet Bernard von Ghalen, prince- 
bishop of Munster. The Anglo-Dutoh war 
was in progress, and the bishop had undei^ 
taken, in oousideratiou of a fat subsidy, to 
create a diversieu in favour of Great Britain 
by invading Holland from the east. Temple 
was to remit the money by instalments and 
to expedite the bishop's performance of his 
part of the contract (many interesting details 
of the miesion ore given in Templeu letters 
to his brother, to Adington, and others, pub¬ 
lished by Swihiirom the copies made by the 
diplomatist’s secretory, Thomas Downton). 
The bishop was more than a match for Temple 
in the subtleties of statecraft. He managed 
on various pretexts to postpone the raid mto 
IloUond (with the states of which he was 
nominally at peace) until he had secured 
several instalments of subsidy. In the 
meantime Louis XIY had got wind of the 
conspiracy and detached twenty thousand 
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troops, moi’Q than sulHcient to vratcli and in¬ 
timidate the little army of Munster. The 
bishop was able to plead force nutjmre with, 
much plausibility j no step was ever token on 
his part to carry out the scheme of iuTosion, 
and lie made a separate peace with the Butch 
at Oleves in April 1066. Temple was at 
Brussels when he heard that this step was 
impending, and he hurried to Munster in the 
hope of preventing it. After an adventurous 
journey by way oiDusseldorf and Dortmund 
(see his spirited letter to Sir .7. Temple, 
dated Brussels, 10 May 1666), he was re¬ 
ceived with apparent cordiality and initiated 
into the episcopal mode of drinking out of a 
large bell with the clapper removed; but 
during these festivities he learned that the 
treaty had been irrevocably signed. Several 
bills of exchange from England were already 
on their way, and the bishop, on the preteact 
of the dangerous state of the country, en¬ 
treated Temple to seek bis safety by a cir¬ 
cuitous retreat by way of Cologne. Theyoung 
diplomat had formed a very erroneous judg¬ 
ment of Von Qhalen, but he saw through 
this artidee. Ho found means of gettingont 
of the city unobserved, and, after fifty hours’ 
most severe travelling amid considerable 
dangers, he succeeded in intercepting a little 
of the money. At the best the negotiation 
was not a conspicuous success, and Temple 
was much exercisod in his mind as to ' how 
to speak of it so as to avoid misrepresenta¬ 
tion.’ Happily, his employers in this ill- 
conceived scheme were not dissatisfied, and 
in October 1066 he was accredited envoy at 
the viceregal court at Brussels, a post which 
he had specially desired, receiving 600/. for 
equipage and 100/. a mouth scuary (<7a/. 
^ate Papers, Bom. 1606, p. 80). In January 
1666-6 he was further gratified by the un¬ 
expected honour of a baronetcy, and in the 
following April he moved his family to 
Brussels from Sheen (t/i.) 

Temple’s duties at Brussels were to watch 
over Spanish neutrality; to promote a good 
understanding between England and Spain; 
and, later on, to suggest any possible means 
of mediating between Spain and France. He 
got peimisBion to go to Breda in July 1667, 
when peace was concluded between Eng¬ 
land and the United Provinces. In the 
meantime Louis and Turenue were taking 
town after town in Flanders. Brussels itself 
was threatened, and Temple had to send his 
family home, retaining only the favoured 
Lady Gifiard. The professions of Louis to¬ 
wards the Butch were friendly, but the alarm 
caused in Holland was great; and Butch 
suspicions were soon shared by Temple. He 
visited Amsterdam and The Hague in Sep¬ 


tember 1607, and had some intereoursswltl, 
the gi-and pensionary, John de IVitt with 
whom his relations were to devdou Intn * 
notable friendship. Be Witt was acirteb 
sensitive to the danger from the French csn 
risons in Flanders, yet a policy of coacfia 
tion towards France seemed to be theonlv 
course open to him. Temple dwelt in his 
correspondonoo to Arlington upon the dm. 
gars of such an entente ; for a long time the 
English minislcts appeared deaf to the tale 
of French aggrandisement, but on 25 IfoT 
in response to his representations. Temple 
received a most important despatch. He 
was instructed to ascertain from Pe'Witt 
whether the states would really and ^ec- 
tivcly enter into a league with Great Britain 
for the protection of tho Spanish Nethi> 
lands. The matter was one of consideraUe 
delicacy, hut Bo Witt was pleased by the 
Englishman’s frank statement of the situa¬ 
tion, and finally signified his acquiescence 
in Temple's views as far as was compatible 
with a purely defensive alliance. 

Having hastened to England to repart 
the matter in full. Temple was supported in 
the council by Arlington and Sir Orkado 
Bridgeman [q. v.], and his sanguine astiid- 
pations were held to outweigh the objections 
of Clllt'ord and the anti-Butoh councillors. 
He returned to Tho Ilagus withinstructione 
on 2 Jan. 1008; and tliough Be Witt was 
somewhat taken aback by the suddenness d 
the English monarch’s conversion to his own 
specific (of a joint mediation, and a defen¬ 
sive league to enforce it), Temple managed 
to porsnndo him of its siucerity, and he 
undertook to procure the co-oporationofthe 
deputies of the various states. The eome 
evening Tem^de visited the Swedish envoy 
Christopher Bolfiquo, count Bliona, omitting 
the formal ceremony of iutroduction on the 
ground that ‘ coremonies were made to facili¬ 
tate business, not to hinder it.’ When the 
French amhassador B’Eslrades heard a la- 
mour of the negotiation, he observed slight¬ 
ingly, ‘We will disouss it six weeks hence;’ 
but so favourable was the impression that 
Tempile had made on the minds of the pen¬ 
sionary and the ministers that businesswnich 
was estimated to last two or three months 
was despatched in five days (tho commis¬ 
sioners Irom the seven provinces taking the 
unprecedented stop of signing without pre¬ 
vious instruction from the states), and the 
trea^, named the triple alliance, ns drafted 
by Temple and modified by Be _Witt, waa 
actually sealed on 23 Jan. (the smatnreot 
the Swedish envoy was nmxed three days 
lator), Flassan attributes this triumph to 
Temple’s adherence to the maxim that m 
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Dolitics one must al^^ays speak the truth. 
Burke,in his ‘RegicidePeace,’ referaed to it 
03 a marvellous example of the way in which 
niutual interest and candour could overcome 
obstructive regulations and delays. 

The festivities at The Hague in honour of 
the treaty included a ball given by De Witt 
and opened by the Prince of Orange j the 
English plenipotentia^ was eclipsed on this 
occasion V the grand pensionary, but ob¬ 
tained his revenge next day at a tennis 
la ntY-li. The rejoicings in England were less 
effusive, but Pepys characterised the treaty 
as the ‘gloiy of the present reign,’ while 
Dryden afterwards held Shaftesbury up to 
special execration for having loosed ‘the 
triple bond.’ 

Ostensibly the triple alliance aimed merely 
at the guarantee by neutral powers of terms 
■vrhich Louis had already offered to Spain, 
bat which it was apprehended that he meant 
to withdraw and rejdace by far more onerous 
one!!. There were, however, four secret ar¬ 
ticles, by which England and the TJnited 
Provinces pieced themselves to support 
Spain against Ih-anoe if that power deferred 
a just peace too long. Burnet—though, like 
Pepys, he called the treaty the masterpiece 
of Charles IPs reign—^was ignorant of the 
secret articles; and contemporary critics 
were also ignorant of the faot that the day 
after the signature Oharles wrote to hia 
sister, Hemuette d'Orlfians, to excuse his 
action in the eyes of the French king on the 
plea of momentary necessity (Dalbvhslb, 
1 . 68; Bailbon, Senriette Anne, 1886. p. 
301). Clifford, in fact, when he remarked 
‘For aU this joy we must soon have another 
war with Holland,’ accurately expressed the 
views of his master, who found in Temple’s 
diplomacy a convenient and respectable 
cloak for his own very different designs, in¬ 
cluding at no distant date the signal humilia¬ 
tion of the Dutch. Having regard to the 
sequel, it is plain that Temple was rather 
more of a passive instrument in tho hands 
of the thoroughly unsympathetic Charles 
thonMacaulay and others, who have idealised 
Ms achievement, would lead us to suppose. 
It is true that he was for guiding our diplo¬ 
macy in the direction which it took with 
such success some twenty years later, and 
time and experience eventuedly approved his 
policy. But although the popular voice 
acclaimed his attempt to rehabilitate the 
balance of power in Eurime, it is by no 
means so clear that in lo68 Englieh in¬ 
terests lay in supporting Holland against 
France (of. Mem, de QownilU, ap. MionAnn, 
Srd ser, v. 644; MiaiTEir, ii. 406, iii. 60; 
Sbbmt, Growth of BritiaTh JPolioy, 1896). 


In February 1668, the treaty having been 
accomplished. Temple left The Hague to re¬ 
turn to Brussels. In view of a possible 
rapture with France eome preliminary dis¬ 
cussion was entered upon as to a junction of 
the English, Spanish, and Butch fleets, and 
some trouble was anticipated by Temple in 
consequence of the English pretension to he 
saluted in the narrow seas, which Charles 
would not hear of abating one jot; but 
mobilisation proved unnecessary. I'here was 
some talk of Temple being offered a secre- 
taryebip, but to his great relief the offer was 
not made, and he was sent on os envoy ex¬ 
traordinary to Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
provieions indicated by the triple alliance 
were embodied in the deflnitive treaty on 
8 May 1668. Whether or no the secret 
pact was the cause of Louis’s disgorging 
^anche-Comt6, which his armies had over¬ 
run, there is no doubt that the credit of 
England abroad had been raised by Temple’s 
energy, and on hia way to and from ABc he 
was hailed by salutes and banquets. 

Having spent two months in England, 
Temple took leave of the king on 8 Aug, 
1668, and proceeded as English ambassador 
to The Hague, with a salary of 71 a day. 
By the kingn desire he took special pains to 
combat the reserve of the Prince of Urange, 
and he soon wrote in glowing terms to Eis 
court of tho prince’s sense, honesty, and 
promise of pre-eminence. In August 1689, 
in his private capacity, he snccessfuUy me¬ 
diated in a pecuniary dispute between Hol¬ 
land and Portugal {Buletrode Papers, p. 112). 
During 1070 was imposed upon him the nn- 
gratefnl task of demandinj; the surrender of 
Cornet G-eorge Joyce [q. v.T The magistrates 
at Rotterdam did not openly refuse, but they 
evaded the request, and in the intervalJOTce 
escaped (Lttdlow, Memmrs, 1804, ii. 426). 
No less difficult were the negotiations in the 
direction of an equitable ‘ marine treaty,’ and 
Temple had also on his hands a desi^ for 
including Spain in a quadruple alliance. 
Bnt the eimultaneous i^ench intrigue on 
the port of Charles caused all Temple’s zeal 
to he regarded with increasing sumicion and 
dislike at home, while his friends Bridgeman, 
Trevor, and Ormonde were frowned upon, and 
finally left unsummoned to the foreign com¬ 
mittee. When Louis overran Lorrame, and 
Charles made no sign, even Temple’s friend 
Be Witt could scarcely refrain from ex¬ 
pressing cynical views as to the stability of 
English policy. The position was becoming 
untenable for an avowed friend of Holland. 
The English ministers still hesitated to take 
BO pronounced a step as to recall their mini¬ 
ster; but during this summer Temple re- 
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cehed orders to return privately to England, but as anticipating the view expressed ~ 
and lie landed at Yarmouth on 16 Sept. 1670. years later in Filmer’s ' Patriaroha’ thaff 
He promised the pensionary to return, and state is the outcome of a patriarchal srst 
that speedily, hut hie going was sufficient rather than of the ‘ social compact’ mm 
indication to Do Witt of the turn things oeived by Ilooker or Hobbes. At the siun* 
wore taking. The suspicions which Temple time he manages to avoid the wotasea 
had kept to himself were confirmed on his vagances of Fumer (see HiEiiroii 2img 
arrival. Arlington was dehberately off- on Government, 1894 j Minto, JSnffliahP,^ 
hand in his demeanour; the king, while 1881, p. 316). In 1673 he peunedhia® 
professing the utmost solicitude _ about serrations upon tho United Provinces of 

Temple’s health and sea passage, obstinately Netherlands ’ (London, 1673,8vo; in Dutch 
refused to speak to him upon political mat- London, 1673; 3rd edit. 1676, 8th 1747. 
ters. It was not until, at a meeting of mi- French, The Harae 1686, Utrecht 16^1 
nisters, Clifford blurted out a number of which was and deserved to be extremdY 
diatribes against the Dutch that Temple popular, both at home and abroad. Tempfe 
realised the full import of the situation, used to declare that he was induenced lo 
Ills resolution was instant and characteristic, some points of sLjle by the' Eoropie Speca< 

‘ I apprehend,’ he says, ‘ weather coming lum ’ of Sir Edwin Sandys [q. v.] If so ij 
that I shall have no mind to he abroad in, was probably influenced no less by Suck's 
and therefore decide to put a warm house large view of toleration. In the fount 
over my head’without a moment’s delay, chapter, upon the disposition of the Hoi- 
He withdrew to Sheen and enlarged his landers, the author displays a limpid humour 
garden. Oharlee wrote to the states that and much quiot penetration; butitisoonous 
Temple had come away at his own desire that he never eo muoh as mentions Dutch 
and upon urgent private affaire. In reality painting, then at its apogee. Jeon le Clecc 
his recall had been demanded by Louis. It while pointing out some errors (mostly trii 
was not until Juno 1671 that ho was allowed fling), praised the work as a whole as the best 
to write a farewell letter to the states, or thing of its kind extant (Englisk version by 
that a royal yacht was sent to The Hague Theobald, 1718). His power as a rhetoried 
for Lady Temple and the ambassador’s writer was displayed about tho same time in 
household. Though he wrote of tho deola- his noble ‘Letter to tho Countess of Essev' 
ration of war upon the Dutch in 1672 as a (of. Blaib, Lect, oti lihetorio, 1703, i. 260). 
thunderclap (Memoirs), he must have seen "When the necussity for a peace ^tveen 
its approooh pretty clearly for some time. England and llolland became apparent m 
His enforced leisure was devoted by Temple 1674, Temple woe called from bis retrestin 
to literature and philosophy. He had already order to assist in tho negotiation of tbe 
composed (1067-8) and submitted to Arling- treaty of 'Wostmiiisler (14 E’eb.) He mit 
ton m insnueoript his ‘ Essay upon the Fre- out to The Hague for tho purpose, and bu 
sent State and Settlement of Ireland,’ a iniluenco a^ain helped to expedite matters, 
short but trenchant pamphlet, which was His reputation was now very high, and on bk 
published, together with the' Select Letters,’ return he had the mfusal not only of a digni- 
in 1701, but was not included in the coilec- fled embassy to Maih-id but (ffir the connde- 
tlve edition of Temple's works. In it he ration of 6,000(j) of Williamson's secretary- 
condemned the ' late settlement of Ireland ’ ship of state. He frequented the court, and 
as 'a mere scramble,’ during which 'the became familiar with the new men who veta 
golden shower fell without any weU-dirooted risiug into prominence, such as Hnlifax und 
order or design; ’ yet he recommended that his old acquaintanoo Dauby. But his sojourn 
the settlement, bad as it was, should be In England was not a long one, ns in July 
maintained not by balancing parties but by 1674 ho was again despatched as ambassador 
despotic severity; ‘ for to think of governing to The Hague. This embassy was rendered 
that kingdom by a sweet and obliging temper memorable by tho successful contiivanoe of 
is to think of putting four wild norses into a match between William of Orange and 
a coach and driving them without whip or Charles’s niece Mary [see Mnnz 11], a match 
reins.’ As was only habitual among liberal which was in reality of vastly ^eater im- 
or enlightened statesmen of his centimy, he port to England than the triple olIiMoe. 
ignored the claims of the native Irlsli to It seems to have been first hinted at in a 
any legislative or other consideration. Dur- letter &om Temple to the prince dated 
in{j 1671 he composed his ' Essay upon the 22 Feb. 1674; but the early stages of the 
Original ^d Nature of Government ’ (first negotiation are involved in considerable oh- 
puhiished in 1680), which is notable not only scurity. As soon as Temple found the 
for some fine images and sensible definitions, prince interested, he spared no pains to bring 
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the matter to a successful issue. Ladv 
Wole, who was on intimate terms with 
T ftdv Villiera, the princess’s governess, was 
fortnWly able to satisfy the _ prince s 
curiosity on a number of email points, and 
in 1676 she went over to England and inter- 


Srr345T ]^-H. i. 836; 

rii. 30 sq.) The negotiations, which 
were terminated by William’s visit to Eng¬ 
land in September 1677 and hie marriage 
a few weeks later, brought about a close 
rapprochement between Danby and Temple, 
and a gradual esti-angement, due in part no 
doubt to jealousy, between Temple and 
Arlington. The strife between Danby and 
Arlington was abeady a source of vexation 
to the king; and when, during Temple’s 
visit this summer, he pressed the secretary¬ 
ship once more upon him (even oiFering 
himself to defray half the fees), it was pro¬ 
bably in the hope that a man of Temple's 
ptiirnfftai- would 06 able to restore harmony 
as well ns respectability to his council. He 
must have thought Temple’s ultimate value 
grant, or he would not have tolerated the 
portentous lectures which the statesman de¬ 
livered for his benefit (cf. Mmoirs, ii. 267). 

Immediately after the weddin^nd Nov., 
Temple hastened back to The Hague, his 
coming there being esteemed' like that of the 
sweilow which brought fob weather with it.’ 
He was instructed to proceed without delay 
to the congress at Nimegueu, where Leoline 
Jenkins was acting as EngUsh plenipo¬ 
tentiary, but nervously craved for Tempms 
moral support. While there he heard of his 
father’s death on 14 Nov. 1077, wherebv the 
reversion of the Irish mastership of the 
rolls devolved upon him. A license to re¬ 
main away from Ireland for three years was 
prepared and renewed in September 1680 
and September 1686, when he appointed 
John Bennett of Dublin to be deputy clerk 
and keeper of the rolls; he did not finally 
surrender the post until 29 May 1696 (Lab- 
CEixns, Ik'de?' Munerum Mibemuf, 1824, 
ii. 20). In July 1678 Temple negotiated 
another treaty with the Dutch with the 
object of forcing France to evacuate the 
Spanish towns; but this separate unde> 
standing was neutralised by tho treaty rati¬ 
fied at Nimeguen, whither he travelled for 
the last time in Januory 1679. Ha con¬ 
gratulated himself that in consequenco of a 
formal irregularity his name was not affixed 
to a treaty the terms of which he thoroughly 
disapproved as being much too favourable to 
France. Extremely susceptible at all times 
to professional jealousy. Temple was greatly 
disconcerted during these negotiations by 


the activity of a diplomatic busybody called 
Du Cros, the political agent in London of 
the Duke of Holstein, but in the pay of 
Bpillon. Temple subsequently referred 
slightingly in his ‘Memoirs’ to Du Oros, 
who rejoined in ‘A Letter ... in answer 
to the impertinences of Sir W. Temple’ 
j[169.3). An anonymous ‘ Answer,’ inspbed, 
if not actually written, by Temple, appeared 
without delay, and two months later, in 
some interesting ‘Reflectionsupon two Pam¬ 
phlets ’ (the author of whidb professed to 
have been waiting in vain for Temple’s own 
reply), the ‘ umeasonable slanders’ of Du 
Groe were severely handled, 

Upon hie retmm to England in February 
1679 the secretaryship of state was again 
pressed upon him, and he again refused it on 
the plea of waning health and the lack of a 
seat in parliament. He found that the per¬ 
sonnel of the court had greatly changed, end 
that influences adverse to him were more 
powerful than formerly. Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham, Barillon and Lady Portsmouth 
were bitterly hostile, hut their confidence as 
well os that of the king seemed posseeeed by 
Sunderland, upon whom the poet seemed 
naturally to devolve. Under the ebeum- 
etanccs it is hardly fair to accuse Temple of 
pusillanimity in declining it. Temple was 
popular as the bulwark of the policy of pro- 
testaut alliance, and he knew that what was 
wanted was his name rather than his advice. 
He refused to barter away hie good name. 

The king, however, by adroit flattery 
managed in another way to obtain from 
Temple’s reputation whatever fillip of popu¬ 
larity it wee able to give to a thoioughly 
discredited administration. In April 1679 
was put forth, as the outcome of a number 
of private interviews between Temple and 
the king, a scheme under Temple’s sponsor¬ 
ship for a revival of the privy counciL The 
numbers were now to he fixed at thuty (the 
number actually nominated appears to be 
thirty-three), who were to represent as com¬ 
pletely as possible the conflicting interests of 
oIHce and opposition, but above all the landed 
wealth of the country; and it was thus by its 
representative character to provide a bridge 
between a headstrong and autocratio execu¬ 
tive and a discontented and obstructive as¬ 
sembly. Such a council, after having been 
nearly wrecked at the outset by the Idng^s 
reluctance to admit Halifax, followed by his 
determination to include Shaftesbury, was 
actually constituted on 21 April 1679. The 
funds in Holland rose upon the receipt of the 
news that Temple’s plan had been carried 
into effect, and Barillon was correspondingly 
displeased, in spite of Lady Portsmouth’s 
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assurance tLat: it was only a device to get 
money out of ^rliament (Hall.ui, Comtit, 
Sist. cIl. xii.) Had the council bean a succesS) 
it seems almost inevitable that it should have 
absorbed, as into a close oligarchy, much of 
the power that was divided between the 
executive and the parliament (thus Barillon 
said it was making ‘des 4tats et non das 
conseils ’); but it had not been in operation 
more than a fortnight when a kind of com¬ 
mittee of public safety was formed within 
it. This included, besides Tem^e, Halifax, 
Sunderland, and Essex. But Temple was 
almost from the drst unable to reconcile the 
courtier and the public minister. On tho 
one hand he objected to the king’s arbitrary 
decision to prorogue parliament without 
previous deliberation in coiuicil; on the other 
hand he would not consent to take measures 
of urgency against the papists as if the 
popish plot, which he knew to be a sham, 
were a reality. Tho issue was an estrange¬ 
ment which reached a climax in August 
1679, when Halifax brought the Duke of 
York, who had been in qiiasi-oxile at Brus¬ 
sels, to the king’s bedside without Tempilc’s 
knowledge. Two months after this he was 
elected to represent Cambridge University 
in the new parliament, the only dissentient 
being the bishop of Ely (Gunning), who de¬ 
tected an exaggerated zeal for tmeration in 
Temple’s little book on the Kctherlands *, 
but he found himself more and more ex¬ 
cluded from the innermost counsels of what 
was in reality no more than a fresh cabal 
under a new name. Temple was hardly 
more than a dilettante politician, and the 
satisfaction with which he appeared to re¬ 
turn to his * nectarines’ at Sheen was pro- 
hahlyreol. His visits to the already moribund 
council were infrequent, hut ha avoided an 
open breach, and in September 1680 he was 
nominated ambassador at Madrid, though at 
the last moment the king desired him to stay 
for the opening of parliament Temple at¬ 
tempted the exercise of some diplomacy, and 
mado some conciliatory speeches in the com¬ 
mons, hut in vain. The parliament was dis¬ 
solved in January 1081, and iu the same 
mouth Temxile’s name was struck off the list 
of privy councillors (Luttiibii, i. 66). He 
had shown himself confidential with Sun¬ 
derland rather than with Halifax, who was 
now in the ascendant. Moreover he had not 
concealed Ms attachment to the Prince 
of OranM (Eox, Stst. of^ James II, p. 41), 
Einally he had been very irregular in bis at¬ 
tendance, and, as he was well known to be 
on the side of conciliation, he would have 
been out of place in tho Oxlbrd parliament. 

For the purposes of a final retirement from 


politics Temple seems to havri^^^IST 
seclusion of Sheen insufficient TIb 
chased, therefore, in 1680, from the exeX; 
of the Olaiko family the seat of Comp^ 
Hall, near Famham, Here he constmS 
a canal and laid out gardens iu the DntfS 
style, giving to his property when comaltt! 
the title of Moor Park, in emulation of ft 
Moor Park near Eickmansworth, where L 
had often admired the skill and taste of ft’ 
Oountess of Bedford’s gardeners (of. 
OarOeninff-, London JEn(yclop, afGarde^i 
1360, p. 244; Thornd, EnmZia, WH’ 
661), He was an enthusiastic fruit^ier 
and especially fond of his cherries,‘SW 
plums,' and ‘ standard aprlcoelcs.’ He wa 
rarely seen now at Whitehall or Hampton 
Ooiirt, but he was on 14 March 108S ap- 
pointed one of the commiasioners for tip 
remedy of defoetivo titles iu Irsland, Sum 
after his son’s mamage in 1684 he diyidtd 
his propei'ty with him, leaving him in im. 
disputed possession of tho house at Slieen 
which ho held on a long lease fom the 
crown. 

When Jamoa II suecooded to the throne, 
he made some polite speeches to Temple, W 
no more. Temple had promised him when 
Duko of York that ho would remainloxal, 
and would never seek to divide the royal 
family. William was aware of thh, and, 
knowing Temple’s scrupulous disposition, he 
gavo him no hint of the intended invamon in 
1G88. Temple did in fact restrain hie urn 
from going to meet the princo, and it was not 
until after James’s second flight that he pte- 
seuled himself at Windsor. William urged 
him to take the ohief-sacretary8hip,huthe 
steadily refused. He was content, how¬ 
ever, that a high post (that of secretary for 
war) should bo given to his son John [eee 
belowl 

In 1680 came to Moor Pork in the capa¬ 
city of amanuensis, at a salary of SOU 
year, Jonathan Swift [q. v.], who was then 
twonty-two years of age. Swift’s mother 
was a connection of Lady Temple, Be 
stayed under Tom])le’s roof with a few short 
intervals until tho statesman’s death, im a 
period, that is, of nearly ten years, and 
there ho met Esther Johnson ('Sidle'), 
whose mother was an attendant upon Lady 
Giffard. Swift commenced his rraidencel^ 
writing some frigid Pindaric odes in Temple's 
honour, but gradually tho relatioiia batweea 
them grew more cordial. Temple procured 
Swift’s admissiou to an ad eundem degree at 
Hart Hall, Oxford, offered him a post of 
1201. a year in the Irish roUa when Swift 
proposed to leave him, and in answer to a 
letter, in which Swift avowed thot his eon- 
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duct towards his patron hud been leas con¬ 
siderate than petulant, sent him a prompt 
olrtiflcate for ordination. After his second 
ab'encefrom, and return to, Moor Park in 
1696 Swift’s position in the family seems to 
have’been considerably improved. Temple 
can hardly have failed to perceive either the 
or the usefulness of the ‘ secretary,’ 
S 3 he was now colled, who aided him in 
eetting ready for the press the five volumes 
ofhis'Letters' and ‘Memoirs.’ It is known 
that William III paid several visits to 
Temple at Moor Poii in order ‘ to consult 
him upon matters of high importance.^ One 
of these visits had reference to the triennial 
bill of 1692-S, for which the king had con¬ 
ceived a strong dislike. Temple argued that 
the bill involved no danger to the monarchy, 
and he is said to have employed Swift to 
'draw up reasons for it token from English 
history.’ According to Deane Swift {Life of 
Swift, p. 60), Temple aided the young author 
to revise in manuscript his ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ 

During the whole period of his retiremmt 
since 1681, Temple had been elaborating 
those essays upon which his literary reputit- 
tion now chiefly rests. Six of these appeared 
in 1680 under the title of ‘ Misemlanea.’ 
The second and more noteworthy volume 
appeared in 1602 (the ‘ Miscellanea ’ in two 
parts appeared united, 4th ed. 1093, 6th 
1697, revised Glasgow 1761, Utrecht 1693). 
Temple sent n copy in November, together 
with a Latin epistle, to the master and fel¬ 
lows of Emmanuel, his old college (Adrltt. 
MS, 6800, f. 99). The second part included 
the essays of gardening, of heroic virtue, of 
poetry, and the famous essay on ‘ Ancient 
and Modem Learning,’ The vein of classical 
eulogy and reminiscence which Temple here 
afiects was adopted merely as an elegant pro¬ 
lusion upon the passing controversy among 
the wits of France as to the relative merits of 
ancientand modem writers. First broached 
as a paradox (cf. Our Noble Selves) by Fon- 
tenellc, the thesis had been maintained in 
earnest by Perrault (Sidole de Louis le Grand, 
January 1087), and Temple now joined hands 
fraternally with Boileau in contesting some 
of Ferrault’s rash assertions. The essay was 
in fact light, suggestive, and purely literary; 
it scarcely aimed at being critical, so that 
much of the serious criticism which has been 
bestowed on it is quite inept. William 
Wotton was the first to enter t& lists against 
Temple with his ‘Befiections on Ancient 
and Modern Learning,’ published in 1694. 
Charles Boyle (afterwards Earl of Orrery) 
[q.v.j, by way of championing the polite 
essayist, set to work to edit the ‘Epistles 
to Fhalaris ’ which Temple (whose opinion 
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on such a matler was absolutely worthless) 
professed to regard as genuine. It was when 
this conjecture had been ruthlessly demo¬ 
lished by the learned sarcasm of Bentley 
that Swut came to the aid of his patron with 
the most enduring relic of the controversy, 
'The Battle of the Books.’ Temple had 
begun a reply to Bentley, but he was now 
happily spared the risk of publication [for 
the Boyle and Bentley controversy, see 
Bmfiiii]!, Riciiahd, 1662-1742; Baxbe, 
Itef. on Learning, 1700], 

Temple's next literary venture was 'An 
Introduction to the History of England' 
(London, 1696 8vo, 1690,1708; in Irench, 
Amsterdam, 1693,12mo), whidi he intended 
as an incitement to the production of a 
general history of the nation, such as those 
of De Serres or Mezerayfor France, Mariana 
for Spain, or De Mexia for the empire. The 
introduction concludes with an account of 
the Norman conquest and a eulogy of 
William I, in which manv saw intended a 
compliment to William ill, the more so as 
the ]^utting aside of Edgar the AthMing was 
caretully condoned. The presumption of 
this work, which abounds in historical errors, 
was perhaps not inferior to that which 
prompted the' Essay on Ancient and Modem 
Learning.’ Fortunately for Temple, no his¬ 
torical Bentkys were living to take excep¬ 
tion to his statements. Among the lighter 
productions of his years of retirement was a 
privately printed volume of ‘ Poems by Sir 
w. T.,’ containing Vugil’s last eclogue, a 
few odes and imitations of Horace, and 
Aristeous, a version of the 4th Georgia of 
Virgil—most of the pieces written pro- 
fessodly by reemest of Lady Temple or Lady 
Gifiaid. (The Grenville Library, British Mu¬ 
seum, has a copy of this extremely rare 
volume, n.d., 12mo, with some manuscript 
notes in Temple’s own hand; itwas bought by 
Grenville at Beloe’s sale in 1803 for 2f. 8a.) 

Tem^fie was attacked by a serious form of 
gout in 1676, and though he staved it oif 
mr a time, as he explains in one of the moat 
entertaining of his essays (‘ Cure of Gout by 
Moxa’), he suffered a good deal both with 
the gout and ‘ the spleen’ during the whole 
of Swift’s sojourn at Moor Pork. He passed 
through a severe illness in 1691, and he was 
much broken by the death of his wife in 
January 1096. Swift kept a sort of diary 
of the slate of his patron’s health, the last 
entry of which runs, ‘ He died at one o’clock 
this morning, the 27 January 1698-9, and 
with him all that was good and amiable 
among men.’ lie was bmied on 1 Fab. by 
the side of his wife in the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, His heart, however, 

11 U 
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■by Ws special direction ■wasburied in a silver Pnpers, Dom. 1670-1), and enjoyed UmT 
box under a sundial in the garden of Moor dial friendship of Queen Mary, 'whose deitk 
Part, opposite his favourite •window seat, almost synchronised with her own. 
■Withhis death the baronetcybecnmeextinct. died at Moor Pork, aged 66, and-was'lsnii i 
Py his will, dated 8 March 109-^6, and on 7 Feb. 1094-6 in 'Westminster AbuT 
made ‘ as short as possible to avoid those Extracts from forty-two of her letteia to 
cruel remembrances that have so often oc- Temple were published by Courtenay in u 
casioned the changing of it,’ Temple left a ‘ Life of Temple.’ Macaulay was post-. 
lease of some lands in Slorriatown to‘Esther fully attracted by their charm, ■which r 
J ohnson, servant to my sister Qilfard,’ and, however, personal rather than hteraiy aS 
by a codioil dated 2 A.pril 1697, 1004 to the complete series of seventy was pnl&ej 
‘"William Dingley, my cousin, student at in 1888 (ed, E. A. Parry). The orirind 
Oxford, and another lOOi. to Mr. Jonathan letters, amounting in all to 135 folios, 
Swift, now dwelling with me ’ (will proved purchased by the British Museum onlBFA 
by Sir John Temple and Dame Martha Gif- 1891 from II. Bacon Longe, esq., and now 
fard, 29 March 1099, P.0.0. 60 Pett). To form Addit. MS. 33976. 

Swift also was left such profit as might Besides several children who died in in. 
accrue from the publication of a collective fancy, the Temples had a daughter Blana, 
edition of Temple’s ‘ Works.’ Of this edition who died in 1679, aged 14, and was bariid 
two volumes of letters appeared in 1700 in 'Wostmuister Abbey j and a son, Join 
(London, 8vo), a third volume in 1703; the Temple (d, 1689), to whom they were both 
‘Miscellanies’ or essays, in three parts, much devoted. He was in Paris in M 
1706-8; the ‘ Introduction ’ in 1708; and when an ollicial diploma of nobility wjj 
the‘Memoirs' in two volumes, 1709 (pt. ii., granted to him under the common seal of 
of which ‘ unauthorised ’ editions hod ap- the oollege of arms in order to insure bh 

S oared in 1691-2, related to the period proper reception in foreign courts (tbii 
672-9 i pt. iii., of which the autograph curious document, which is in Latin, ij 
manuscript is in the British Museum Addit. printed in the ' Herald and Genealogist,’ m. 
MS. 9804, written in a rapid script ■with 406-8). As a compliment to his fstber, 
scarcely a oorreotion, dealt with 1079-80; John Temple was made paymnstor-gmeral, 
part i. was thrown into the fire by Temple and, on 12 April 1689, secrotary-at-war 
shortly before his death). Suhsequeiit col- in tho room of Mr. Blaithwaite. A 
leotive editions appeared in 1720, 2 vols. days later, having filled his pockets 104 
fol.; 1728; 1731, with preliminary notice by stones, he threw himself from a boat into 
LadyQifl'ard,whowa8profoundly dissatisfied the strong current beneath London 
with Swift's handling of her brother’s and was drowned (seo TnoiirsON, Ohmkk 
literary legacy; 1740; 17C4, 4 vols. 8vo; of hondon Bridge, 1827, pp. 474-5). Ho 
1767, l770, and 1814. suicide, wliieh oreatod tho greatest sensafioa 

Lady Temple, whom tho statesman Iiad at the time, was probably due to official 
married in 1666, was horn, at Ohiokstuids in anxiety, aggravated by the treachery of a 
1027, and was one of the younger daughters confidential agent whom he had lecoB- 
ofSirPetorOsborne (1684-166^, the royalist mended to the king Mim, ie It 

defender of Castlo Oomet in Guerns^ [see TUvolution, ii. 200; Keudbut, p. 468; Lvi- 
OsBOKND, Pnrmi]. Francis Osborne [q. v.], tebll, i.624;BoTiiTt,ii{7e</7'««!»feiP'416)' 
the ■writer, was her uncle, and Admiral By his wife Mary Buplcssis, daughter of 11. 
Henry Osborne [q.v.] her nephew. Her DuplessisEainbouillet, of a good Huguenot 
mother, Dorothy (1690-1660), was sister of family, he left two daughters: Bliaabeth of 
Sir John DanversTq. v.] and daughter of Sir Moor Pork, who married her cousin, John 
JohnDanvei's of Ijauntsoy, "Wiltshire. The Temple (rZ. 1763), second son of Sh John 
storyof her deopening attachment to Temple, [see under TDMPitB, Sib John], the speiiket 
of the loss of her beauty by smallpox, of her of the Irish House of Commons, but left no 
wifely gentleness, and of tho position of issue; and Dorothy, who married Nidwhs 
comparative inferiori^ that she ocoupied in Bacon of Shruhland Hall, Coddenham, 
the Temple honsehold to her clever and Of public men who have left behind them 
mouagingsister-in-law, Lady Giflard, is well any claim to a place near the ftontionb, 
Imown to every reader of Macaulay’s bril- Temple is one of the ‘ safest ’ in our amials. 
liant essay. She was an active helpmeet to Halifax may well have had his exempliuy 
Temple in many of his sohomes, showed friend in nund when he wrote the masiin 
da'unUess courage upon her voyage to Eng- ‘ He that leaveth nothing to chance \ 7 ill d® 
land in 1671, when an ofiray with the Dutch few things ill, but he ■will do ve^ fw 
flagship seemed imminent (of. Cal, StaU things.’ During tho ten years following lii> 
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.ation, a period blackened bv great poU- 
tical infamy, Temple lived fastidiously to 
tinurif, and practised unfashionable virtues. 
Itis ^mucb to say of a statesman of that age 
that although comparatively poor and not 
anworldly, he was untainted by corruption. 
The revolution, a crisis at which, with his 
neeulior qualifications, he might have played 
SVart scarcely less prominent than that of 
Clarendon in 1660, found him still amid' the 
jardens of Epicurus,’ deploring the foibles 
(he was much too well bred to denounce 
the treacheries) of contemporary politicians. 

As a writer, apart from a weakness for 
eallicisms, which ne admitted and tried to 
direct, his prose marked a development in 
the direction of refinement, rhythmical finish, 
and emancipation from the pedantry of long 
parentheses and superfiuous quotations. He 
^as also a pioneer in the judicious use of the 
paragraph, Hallam, ignoring Halifax, would 
assign him the eecond place, after Dryden, 
among the polite authors of his epoch. Swift 
gave expression to the belief that he had 
advanced our English tongue to as great a 
periection as it could well bear; Chesterfield 
recommended him to his sou; Dr, Johnson 
spoke of him ns the first writer to give 
cadence to the English language; and Lamb 
ptaiaes him delightfully in his ‘ Essay on the 
Genteel Style.’ During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury bis essays were used us exercises and 
models, and downto_ Sir Jnmes Macintosh the 

style. I^ut the marked progress made dur¬ 
ing the last century in the direction of the 
sovereign prose quality of limpidity has not 
been favourable to Temple's litorory reputa¬ 
tion, and in the future it is probable that his 
'Letters’ and ‘Memoirs’ will bo valued 
chiefly by the historian, while his ' Essays ’ 
trill remain interesting primarily for the 
picture they afford of the cultured g^cntleman 
of the period. A few noble eimiles, how- 
erer, and those majestic words of consolation 
addressed to Lady Essex, deserve oud will 
find a place among the consecrated passages 
of En^ish prose. 

Of the portrait of Temple by Sir Peter 
Lely, painted in 1679 and now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, there are engrav¬ 
ings by P. Vanderbank, Houbraken (Bibof, 
plate 67), George Vertue, Anker Smith, and 
others. That Ly Houbraken is the best 
rendering of this portrait, which depicts a 
xecj hoi^ome man, with a resolute mouth, 
lather fleshy face, and small moustache, after 
the Dutch pattern. The British Museum 
possesses what appears to be a contempo¬ 
rary Dutch pencil sketch of the statesman. 
Another portrait is in the master's lodge at 


Emmanuel College. Two further portraits 
by Lely of Temple and his wife, belonging 
to Sir Algernon Osborn, hart,, of CMcksands 
Priory, are reproduced in ‘ Letters of Dorothy 
Osborns ’ (1888). 

[The Life, Works, and Correspondence of Sir 
william Temple, hart., by Thomas Peregrim* 
Courtenay [q. v.], in two volnmee, 1836, 8vo. ie 
in many respects a pattern, although, it being 
the work of a tory pamphleteer, Macaulay vir- 
tnally damned it with faint praise in hie famous 
essay on Sir William Temple in the Edinburgh 
Eoview. Upon the few points in which the 
essay diverges from Courtenay’s conclusions (as 
in the estimate of triple alliance) modern opinion 
would not side with Macaulay. The chief ori¬ 
ginal authorities, besides Temple’s works, with 
Swift’s prefaces and his diplomatio papers in the 
British Mueeum (Addit. MSS. 9796-804 and 
Stowe MS. 198\ are Boyer’s Life of Sir William 
Temple, 1714, and the life by Lady Ciffaid, pre¬ 
fixed to the 1731 edition of the Worke. fifight 
of Temple’s original letters are in the Morrison 
Collection of Autographs, catalogue, vi. 233-40. 
See also Letters of Arfington, 1701,8vo (rol. ii. is 
almost wholly occupied by the letters to Temple 
fromJttly 1666toSeptemberl670); Lodge's Peer¬ 
age, od. Arehdall, v. 289; Frinsterer's Archives 
de la Mahon Orange-Nnssau, 2"* a&rie, 1861, v. 
passim ; Boi'er’s Life of William III, pp. 11,36, 
41,60-2,67,83, 00, 92-3,06; BuUtrode Papers, 
1898, pp. 10, 17, 40, 46, 64, 69,68,74,107,112, 
123, 196, 286, 307; Clarendon’s Life and Con¬ 
tinuation, 1827 ! Clarendon Coiresp, ed. Singer, 
1814; Sidney’s Diary, od. Blencowe, p. Ixxznii; 
Bm-net’s Own Time, 1833; Burnet’s Letters from 
Switserland, 1686, p. 296; Wynne's Life of Jen¬ 
kins, 1724; Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
1874; Boyer’s William III; Trevor’s Life and 
Times of William HZ, 1834; Baillon’s Henristte 
Anne d’Angleterre, p. 300; Fylades and Goriuna, 
1732, vol, ii. Letter V (containing an allegarioal 
eWacter of Temple); Strickland’s Queens of Eng¬ 
land, vol. rii.; Ilassan’s Diplomatie Erancaise, 
1611; St. Bidier's Hist, dss Nig. de Himbguer 
1680; Bumont’s Corps de Diplomatie; Mignet’s 
relatives A la Succession; Lettres deM. le 
Comte d’Estrades, 1743; Campbell’s Memoirs 
of De Witt, 1746; Leftvre Fontalis’s Jean de 
Witt, Paris, 1884, i. 447 sq.; Luttrell'a Brief 
Hist. Relation; Banke’s Hist, of England; See¬ 
ley’s Growth of British Policy, 1896; Masson’s 
Hilton, vi. 315,669,601; Craik’s Life of Swift; 
Forster’s Life of Swift, vol. i.; Mimoiies de TiA- 
roiix, Novemher 1707 andMorch 1708; Niceron’s 
Mbmoixes, xiii. 148; Mimoires of Dangeau and 
St. Simon; Primers Account of the Temple Family, 
Hew York, 1896; Lipscomb’s Buokingbamahire, 
iii. 86-6; Betcospe^ive Rev,, viii.; Murray 
L. B. Beaven’s Sir William Temple; The Glad¬ 
stone Essay, Oxford, 1908.] T. S. 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM. JOHNSTONE 
or JOHNSON (1739-1796), essayist, and 
friend of Gray and BosweU, was the son of 

jix2 
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William Temple of Allerdean, near Borwick- 
on-Tweod, of wliioli borough the father -was 
mayor in 1760 and again in 1764 (Shel- 
noif, Berwick-upon-Tweed, p, 966). His 
mother was a Miss Stowe of Northum¬ 
berland, connected with the family of Sir 
iSranois Blake of Twizel Castle, near Nor- 
ham, Northumberland, through Blake’s aunt 
Anne, who married WiUiam Stowe of Ber¬ 
wick (BniJiAiir, Baronetage, iii. 439-40). 

Temple was baptised at Berwick as ‘ Wil¬ 
liam Johnson ’ on 20 Deo. 1739. lie was a 
fellow-student at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh with James Boswell, and they eon- 
i rooted m the class of Robert Hunter, the 
professor of Greek, an intimate friendship 
which was never interrupted. They differed, 
however, in politics and other respects, for 
Temple was a whig and a water-drinker 
(Ldabk, James Boswell, pp. 14-17). Their 
correspondence is in print from 39 July 1768, 
by winch time Temple had left Edinburgh. 
On 22 May in that year he was admitted 
pensioner at Trinity Ilall, Cambridge, and 
on 6 Feb. 1769 he became a scholar on that 
foundation. Temple’s name was taken off 
the^oks on 20 Nov. 1761, and he proceeded 
to London, where the two friends met as 
law students at the end of 1762. Temple 
took chambers in Farrar's Buildings, at the 
bottom of Inner Temple Lane, and in July 
1763 he lent these rooms to Boswell. 

His father having become a bankrupt to¬ 
wards the close of 1703, Temple felt obliged 
to contribute towards his relief more than 
half of the piocoeds of the small estate 
which he had inherited from his mother. 
He was consequently forced to earn an 
income for himself, and this was found in 
the church. To obtain his qualification he 
returned to Trinity Hall, tvliere he was 
admitted fellow-commoner on 23 June 1763, 
and took the degree of LL.B. on 28 Juno 
1766, his name being taken oil'the books on 
18 June 1766. 

An amiable man of cultivated and litemiv 
tastes. Temple while at Cambridge was ad¬ 
mitted into close friendship with Gray, and 
during a visit to London in February 1766 
Boswell introduced him at tho Mitre tavern 
in Fleet Street to Dr. Johnson. Through hia 
association with those three men his name 
is remembered. On Sunday, 14 Sept. 1760, 
as 'William Johnson Temple he was ordained 
deacon at a particular ordination held in the 
chapel of the palace nt Exeter, by Bishop 
Keppel, and on the following Sunday he was 
ordained priest by that bishop at a general 
ordination in the cathedral. Next day, on 
the presentation of Wilmot Vaughan, fourth 
viscount Lisbume(whosefamily were closely 


connected with Berwick-on-TweedHT^ 
instituted to the pleasant rectory of 
head, adjoining Staroi-oss, and ahontu 
miles from Exeter. 

By August 1767 Temple was manU;, 
Northumberland to a lady with a fmh,, 
of LSOOf., hut in 1 he following year 'bytlB 
bankruptcy of Mr. Fenwick Stoy'^.^ 
through tho payment of an annuity to T 
father, ho was again involved in neounW 
dimculty. Ho found f ime, howeirtoS 
root his friend Boswell’s ‘ Account of Pr, 
slea’ (,1768). In May 1770 Templet 
templated separating from hia wife, end bv 
the following November he had Bold part c’f 
hie estate. After proceeding to Noithao. 
berland on this business, he visited Boswell 
at ChesscTa Buildings, Canongate, Edin¬ 
burgh (September 1770). In the epriiu of 
1771 he was in great distress ‘ through fiai 
piety,’ and desired a chaplaincy abroad. 

A character of Gray was written by Temple 
in a letter to Boswell a short time after the 
poet’s death (30 July 1771), and \m pah. 
liahed by the recipient without authorityin 
the ‘ London Magazine ’ for 1772 (p. ]40) 
Mason incorporated tho ' character' in ka 
‘ Life ’ of Gray, and Johnson deemed it 
worthy of insertion in his memoir of Gtayin 
the ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ (of. Gbat’b ffaki, 
ed. Mitforcl, 1836, i. Ixx. sq.; Qom,Z^ee/ 
Gray, p. 311). 

During a visit to London in May 17(3 
Temple dinod at tho house of the hrothem 
Dilly, the publiBliers in the Poultry,meetiap 
Johnson, Goldsmilli, Lang ton, Bosweiland 
others, and in April 1776 Boswell paid him 
a visit at Mamhuad. In the meantime (1774) 
his essay on tho clorgy had revealed to his 
diocesan his literary skill. Bishop ffeppei 
made him his chaplain, and by Novemba 
1776 he had rooeivod the specific promise of 
‘ the host living in the diocese of Exeter,aad 
tho proeent incumbent 86.’ Tliis vae the 
vicarage of Gluviaa, with tho ehapelty of 
Budock, adjacent to the towns of Pemya 
and Falmouth in Oornwall, to which Temple 
was collated on EeppeTs nomination on 
9 Sept. 1776. As vicar of Gluviaa, irithon 
income from public and private souteee of 
6007. a year, Teinple spent ttie rest of his days. 
In September 1780 ho travelled through 
port of England, and had two pleaeontinte^ 
views with Bishop Hurd. Boswell and hie 
two eldest daughters visited him at ffluTiu 
in September 1783, and Boswell came again 
in 1793. In that year the Oornwall Library 
and Literary Society was founded, mainly 
through Temple’s energies, at Truro (Poir 
wnHtB, Cornwall, v. 98-106 j 'Wyviii, Me 
Heal Fapers, ii, 216-18, iv. 306-71j Oora^ 
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KEi Farl. Bep. of Cornwall,-s- xxii). Upon 
153 death in May 1796 Boswell left Temple 
» Mid mourning ring, and Temple, under 
the signature ‘ Biographicus,’wTOte amrecia- 
tirely of Ms friend {Gent, Mag, 1796, ii. 

^^e'mple died at Gluvias on 13 Aug. 1796. 
A monWent in the churchyard was erected 
to the memory of their parents by ‘ the seven 
lemaining children.’ His second name is 
there given as ' Johnstone.’ His wife died on 
14 MMch 1793, aged 46; th^ had issue in 
sQ eleven children. One son, Francis Temple 
(J. 10 Jan. 1863), became vice-admiral; 
another, Octavius Temple {d, 13 Aug. 1834), 
^ governor of Sierra Leone, and father of 
Frederick Temple, archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1896 to 1903. 

Temple’s writings were: 1. ’ An Essay on 
the Clergy, their Studies, Eecreations, De¬ 
cline of Influence,’ 1774; this was much 
admired by Bishop Horne. 2. ‘ On the 
Abuse of tmrestrained Power ’ [mou J, 1778. 
3.' Morel and Historical Memohs ’ [anon.], 
1770, in which was included the essay on 
'Dnrestrained Power.’ These memoirs con¬ 
tended for leas foreign travel, less Iu-yhit, 
and for less variety of reading. Polwhele 
acid that these works were ‘ heavy from too 
much historic detail.’ 4. A ’ httle pam- 
pMet on Jacobinism,’ 1792 ? (Polwhdm, 
Traditum, i. 827-8). He left unfinished a 
work on ‘ The Itise and Decline of Modem 
home.’ Some of his letters to Lord Lis- 
hume are in Egerton MS. 2136 (Brit. Mus.) 
Tiie 'Letters of James Boswell, addressed 
to the Rev. W. J. Temple,’ appeared in 1867 
and were reissued with an Introduction 
Thomas Seccombe in 1908. 


foundation. Proceeding to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he graduated B.A. with distin¬ 
guished reputation in 1731 {Oraduati Can- 
tabr, 1823, p. 463). He at mst intended to 
take holy orders, but afterwards he applied 
himself to the study of medicine, and went 
in 1736 to the university of Leyden, where he 
attended the lectures of Dr. Herman Boer- 
haave, and was created M.D. on 10 Sept. 
1737 (Album Studioaorum Acad. Zugd. Bat, 
1876, p. 987). In 1739 he came to Loudon 
with a view to enter on the practice of his 
profession, supported W a handsome allow¬ 
ance from his lather. He was so fond, how¬ 
ever, of literam leisure and of the society of 
learned men that he never acquired a very 
extensive practice. 

In 1760 he was introduced to Dr. John 
Fothergill [q. v.] with a view to institute a 
medical society in order to procure the earliest 
intelligence of improvements in physic from 
every part of Europe, but the plan never 
took effect. 'When the British kuiseum was 
opened in 1768, for purposes of inspection 
and study, Templeman was appointed on 
23 Dec. to the ofuce of keeper of the reading- 
room. Gray gives on amusing account of a 
visit to the reading-room while under his 
care ( Works, 1884, iii. 1-2). Templeman 
resigned the post on 18 Deo. 1760 on being 
choren secretary to the recently instituted 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com¬ 
merce. In 1762he was elected a coirespond- 
ingmemberoftheBoyol Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and also of the Economical Society 
at Berne. He died on 23 Aug. 1769 (Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, SO Aug. 1769), Bowyor 
says 'he was esteemed a person of groat 
learning, particularly with respect to lan- 



-- __ Bomety.’ A portrait by 

Dosway belongs to the Society of Arts, and 
was engraved by William Evans. 

His works are: 1. ' On a Polypus at the 
Heart, and n Scirrhous Tumoiu- of the 


[Boase and Oourtney's Bibl. Oornub. ii. 624, 

709-10, ii. 1344; Boaae’s Collect. Oornub. 
p, 976, Gent. Mag. 1793 i. 470, 1700 ii, 791, 

963, 1797 ii. 1110, 1708 i. 188, 1827 i. 472; 
letters of Boswell to Temple, 1867, p-assim; 

Corresp. of Qoray and Nioholls, pp. 62-106; 

Cottesp. of Walpole and Mason, i. 196 ; Bisset’s 

& A. Mitchell, ii. 366-8 ! Garrick Corresp. i. Uterus’(in the'PhilosophicalTransactions,’ 
Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 436-7, ii 11, 1746). 2, ' Curious Eemarks and Observit- 
247, 871, 111 . 301, «., ed. STapier, i 357-8; ■ 

Boswelliana, ed. 1874, passim; Notes and Queries, 

2nd ser. iii. 381-2; Fitzgerald’s Boswell, i 
2Si; Itoochial Hist, of Cornwall, ii 84; in¬ 
formation has been kindly furnished by (among 
others) Mr. Robert Weddell of Berwick.) 

w. p. a 


TEMPLEMAH, PETEE, M.D. (1711- 
1769), physician, eldest son of Peter Temple¬ 
man (d. 1749), a solicitor at Dorchester, hy 
his wife Mary, daughter of Eobert Haynes, 
born on 17 March 1711, and educated 
at the Charterhouse, though not on the 


tione in Physics, Anatomy, Chirurgery, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Medicine; selected 
from the Memoirs of the Eoyol Academy of 
Sciences at Paris,’ 3 vols. London, 176^, 
8vo. S. Edition of Dr. John Woodward's 
'Select Coses and Consultations in P^sio,’ 
London, 1767, 8vo. 4. 'Travels in B^ypt 
and Nubia: translated from the original 
Danish of Frederick Lewis Norden, and en¬ 
larged,’ 2 vols. London, 1766-7, fol, with the 
fine engravings made by Tusoher for the ori¬ 
ginal edition. Templeman also published at 
the seme time the entire translation and the 
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whole of his additions in one yoI. 8to, without 
plates. 6. ‘Practical Observations on the 
Uiilture ofLucem, Turnips, Burnet, Timothy 
Grass, and Fowl Meadow Grass,’ London, 
176fl, 8vo. 6. ‘ Epitaph on Lady Lucy Mey- 
riok ’ (in vol. viii. of the ‘ Select Collection 
of Miscellany Poems,’ 1781). 

[Addit. MS. 6882, f. 106 ; Gant. Mag. 1782 
p. 294, 1709 p. 483; Georgian Era, ii. 661 ; 
London Chronicle, 26 Sept. 1769; Bichols’s LiL 
Anecd. ii. 299; Notps and Queries, 0th ser. i. 
125; Hutchins’s Hist, of Dorset, 1868, hi. 68 ; 
List of Books of Baference in the Bending 
Boom of the British Museum, preface; Walt’s 
Bibl. Brit.] T. 0. 

TEMPLETON, JOHN (1700-1826), 
Irish naturalist, was born in Belfast in 
1766. The family had been settled since 
the early part of the seventeenth century 
at Orange Grove, afterwards Oranmore, about 
two miles from Belfast, on the road to Malone, 
.fames Templeton, thefather of the naturalist, 
was a Belfast merchant, who married Maw 
Eleanor, daughter of Benjamin Legg of Bel¬ 
fast and Malone. John l!emploton was edu¬ 
cated at a private school, and before he was 
twenty became interested in the eulliva- 
tion of plants. After his father’s death in 
1790 he began the ecieiilldc study of 
botany, at first, it is said, from a desiro to 
find ont how to extiipate weeds on his farm 
land at Oranmore. In 1703 ho laid out an 
experimental garden according to a sugges¬ 
tion in Bousseau’s ‘ Nouvclle Hfiloiso,' and 
was very successful in cultivating many 
teuder exotics out of doors. In 1794, on 
the occasion of his first visit to London, ho 
made the acquaintance of Thomas Martyu 
^ 1736-1826) V.], professor of botany at 

Cambridge, v^om he afterwards supplied 
with many remarks on oultivatioii for his 
edition of Miller’s ‘ Gardener’s Dictionary.’ 
Templeton also earns to know Dr. George 
Shaw [q.v.], the zoologist, ond James Diolc- 
son [q. T.], the eryptogamiet, and he was 
ohosen an associate of the Linnean Society. 
After his addition of lioaa hibernica to the 
list of Irish species in 1796, for which the 
Boyal Irish Academy awarded him a prize 
of five guineas (not fifty, as stated by Sir 
James Edward Smith), he again visited Lon¬ 
don, where he met Dr. (afterwards Sir) J, E. 
Smith, Dr. Samuel Goodenough, Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, James Soworby,'William 
Ourtis, Sir Jose;^ Banks, and Bobert 
Brown. Banks onered him throe or four 
hundred pounds a year and a grant of land 
if ho would go out to New Holland, os 
Australia was then called, presumably with 
Flinders’s expedition, Whion Brown accom¬ 
panied j but he declined the oil'er. Temple¬ 


ton also added in iiiTriT 

of the Irish flora, besides numeroM ciw' 
gamic plants; and, while diligentlyefflyT 
mg both nen and uenml in acoumiilih 
.atural historv 

1 „ contriktiona t) 

works of others, such as Sit J r 
Smith’s ‘English Botany’ and 'fim 
Britonnioa.’LewlsWestonDillwvn’s'Brifii 
Oonfervto’ (1802-7), Dawson TirnerS 
tiBhFuci’(1802), and'MusoologiaHibento' 

(1804), and Messrs. Duboiirdieu an^. 
son’s survew of the counties of Doim aT 
trim, ond Derry, The journals vkk L 
kept from 1806 to hia last illnete contw 
many references to zoophytes as well as to 
other branches of natural history, and bsiit 
phrenological ohsorvationa. The eotfeii. 
Iiimes ore still in existence at the Mm 
M useum. He studied birds extensiTely a. 
is shown by his marginal notes in a cow oi 
Montagu’s ‘ OniithologioalDictionary/whici 
became the property of the Eev, 0. H 
Waddell (Pi-oo. the BelfastNaturaliitJFuU 
Club, 1891-2, p. 409). As to bis coUeetbot 
lichens. Dr. Thomas Taylor (i. 1848) [0,7.', 
writing ill Macimy’s ‘ Flora Hibernica’(1836]| 
says (p. 166)! ‘The foreMing accoWa 
the lioliens of Ireland would have been still 
more incomplete but for the extensile cob 
lection of my lamented Mend, the late Mr. 
John Templeton.... I believe that thirty 
years ago his acquirements in the setnral 
history of organised beings rivalled that oi 
any individual in Europe.’ He devoted 
special attention to mosses and liverworts, 
and, dissatisfied with many of the pubIbU 
drawings, made numerous cnrefnl pend 
studies, shaded with ink or colour, winch 
have been pronounced by experts to bo un¬ 
rivalled in their lifelike olTects. There was 
in fact no branch of natural history to which 
he did not contribute. Though urged by 
many of his botanical friends to oonplete 
the ' Hiherniau Flora,' his diffidence end de¬ 
sire of rendering it perfect prevented its pub¬ 
lication. In 1808 the ‘Belfast Magezine^wsa 
started, and Templeton contributed monthly 
r^orlB on natural history and meteorolo^. 
lie was an early member of tbs Bdfist 
Society for Promoting Knowledge, and he 
drew up the first two 1 catalogues of the 
Linen llall Library. On the fomuktifin of 
the Belfast Natural History Society in 1831, 
ho was chosen its first honorary member) and 
on his death the society instituted a medal 
in his honour, which, however, seems to 
have been only once awarded, Though ha 
visited Scotland and Wicklow, Tempeton 
lived mainly in Ulster, and' never visited 
the south or west of Ireland, He died at 
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Cranmora on 16 Deo. 1826, and was buried 
in tlie new buTyrng-ground, Olifton Street, 

^^ipleton married in 1799 Katberine, 
dauebtet of Kobert Johnston of Seymour- 
luU near Belfast, by whom he left a son, 
Dr ’ Eobert Templeton, deputy inepeotor- 
ueneral of hospitals, an entomologist, who 
contributed numerous papers to the ‘Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History ’ between 
1SS2 and 1868, and died in 1894. 

Templeton contributed papers to the 
‘Transactions ’ of the Linnaan Society on 
the miorations of birds and on soils, and to 
those oi the Geological Society in 1821 on 
peat-bogs (JJoyaf Soe. Cat. v. 930). Several 
Volumes of his manuscript ‘ Hibernian Flora,’ 
with coloured drawings, are preserved in the 
Belfast Museum. Eobert Brown dedicated 
to him the Australian leguminous genus 
Templetonia, 

[niainly from material communicated by the 
Her. 0. H. IVaddell, B.D.; Loudon’s Mag. of 
Nature! Hist. i. (1838) 403, ii. (1829) 30S.] 

0*. S. B. 

TEMPLETON, JOHN (1802-1880), 
tenor vocalist, son of Eobert Templeton, was 
born at Eicoarton, near Kilmarnock, Aju;- 
ahire, on80.rnIyl802. He had a fine voice 
as a boy, and, joining his oldest brother, a 
concert-singer and teacher in Edinburgh, he 
took part m concerts there. In 1822 he 
becameprecentor to the Eose Street secession 
church, then under John Brown (1784-1868) 
[q.v.] Resolving to adopt a professional 
career, ha went to London and studied under 
Blewitt, Welsh, De Pinna, and Tom Oooke. 
In July 1828 he made his d6but on the stage 
at Worthinff, Sussex, and, after some wan¬ 
derings in the provinces, obtained an engage¬ 
ment a‘t Drury Lane, where he appeared as 
Meadows in ‘Love in a ViUage.’ Soon 
afterwards he undertook, at the short notice 
of five days, the part of Don Ottavio in Mo¬ 
zart’s ‘Don Giovonni’ at Covent Garden. 
In 1833 Malibran selected him as her tenor 
for ‘ La Sounambula,’ and he continued to 
be successfully associated with her until her 
death in 1886. Bellini was so Mossed with 
his pei'formanoe of the part of El vino that 
he once embraced him and, ‘ with tears of 
exultation,’ promised to write a part that 
would ‘ immortalise him.’ After louring for 
some years in the provinces he visited Paris 
in 184^ whore he was entertained by Auber. 
In 1643 ho started concert-lecture entertain¬ 
ments on national and chiefly Scottish music, 
and toured through the provinces as well as 
America. He retired to New Hampton, 
near London, in 1862, and died there on 
1 July 1886. He had four brothers, all 


more or less celebrated for their vocal abili¬ 
ties (cf. Bboww and Sibattok). 

Templeton’s voice was of very fine quality 
and exceptional compass. Cooke called him 
‘ the tenor with the additional keys.’ His 
chest voice ranged over two octaves, and he 
could sustain A and B flat in alt with ease. 
His wealmesswas an occasional tendency to 
smg flat. He had a rip^toin of thirty-flve 
operas, in many of which he created the 
chief parts. He wrote a few songs, one, 
‘Put off! put off I’ on the subject of Queen. 
Mary’s escape from Lochleven. One of his 
concert lectures, ‘A Musical Entertainment,’ 
was published at Boston, United States, in 
1846. 

[Templeton and Malibran, by W. H. B’[usk], 
which contains two portraits of Templeton, Kil¬ 
marnock Standard, 16 Peb. 1578; Brawn and 
Stratton’s British Musical Biography; Baptie's 
Musical Scotland; Grore’s Dictionary of Music.] 

J. 0. E. 

TEMPLO, EIOHARD M (j?. 1190-1220), 
reputed author of the ‘ Itmerorium Eegis 
Eicaidi.’ [See Eiohabd.] 

TENOH, WATKIN (1759 f-1888), sol- 
dier aud author, is conjectured to have been 
born about 1769 in Wales; in his ‘Letters in 
France’ (p. 140) he refers to the ‘ happier days 
passed in Wales,’ and in the dedication of his 
‘Account of Port Jackson’ (1798) he acknow¬ 
ledges the ‘deepest obligations’ from the 
family of Sir Watkin Willioms-Wynn. He 
became first lieutenant of marines in 1778 
and served in America, being a prisoner in 
Maryland in that year. In 1782 he was raised 
to the rank of captain, and in 1787 was sent to 
Australia os one of the captains of marines 
in the charge of oouvicts. The expedition 
left Portsmouth under the command of 
Arthur Phillip [q. y.] 18 May 1787, and 
arrived at Port Jackson in January 1788. 
With some other officers he explored during 
six days in August 1790 the country inland 
(CoLUNB, New South Wales, i. 131), and on 
18 Dec. 1791 he left Port Jackson for Eng¬ 
land. He published in 1789 ‘ A Narrative 
of the Expedition to Botany Bay, with an 
Account of New South Wales,’ dated from 
Sydney Cove, Port Jackson, 10 July 1788. 
Its conclusions were perhaps over sombre, 
but its value is shown hy the issue in that 
year of two more editions in English as well 
as by the publication of a Dutch translation 
at Amsterdam and a French rendering by 
M. 0. J. Pougens at Paris. 

Tench on his return seems to have fixed 
his residence at Plymouth. In 1798 he 
published ‘A Complete Accoimt of the 
Settlement at Port Jackson in New Soutk 
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Wales,’ ■with a dedication to Sir Watldn 
Wynn, and then entered npon active service 
again. He -was on hoard the Alexandra 
•vMth Captain Hichard Hodney Bligh [q. v.] 
when, alter a fight of two hours and a 
quarter, that vessel was captured and taken 
into Brest (6 Nov. 1704)_. On the announce¬ 
ment of Bligh’s elevation to the rank of 
rear-admiral. Tench was selected by him as 
aide-de-camp and interpreter. From Brest 
they were sent to Quimper (17 Feb. 1795). 
Some time later he obtained permission to 
come to England, and he andved at Ply¬ 
mouth 10 May 179C. Next year ha brought 
out an interesting and trustworthy volume 
of ‘ Letters ■written in France to a Friend in 
London between November 1794. and May 
1795.’ 

Tench was promoted to be major 1794,lieu- 
tenant-colond 1798, lieutenant-colonel of 
marines 1804, and colonel 1808. He was ap¬ 
pointed colonel-commandant en second in 
marines 1809, and was created major-general 
in the army 4 June 1811 {Oemi, Mag. 1811, 
i. 669). At this date he was in command of 
the division of morinsa stationed atPlymouth, 
where Cyrus Redding [q. v.j often hoard him 
describe tbe life at Port J oekson and give his 
views on the future of the settlement {Ter- 
sonat Memniacencea, iii. 269-78). His oom- 
mi.ssion as lieutenant-general in the army 
was dated 19 July 1821 {Gent, Mag. 1821, ii. 
176). He died in Devonport at the house of 
Daniel Little, a brother-iu-law, 7 May 1833. 
llis widow, Anna Maria, daugliter of Robert 
Sargent, surgeon at Devonport, died there 
1 Aug. 1847, aged 81. 

[Boase and Courtney's Eibl. Cornub. ii. 710; 
Souse's Collect. Cornub, pp. SI, 076; Cent. 
Mag. 1833, i. 470; 1847 ii. 331; Literary 
Memoirs (1798), ii, 300-301.] W. P. 0, 

TENISON, EDWARD (1673-1735), 
bishop of Ossory, baptised at Norwich on 
8 April 1673, was only surviving child of 
Joseph Tenison of Norwich. Ilia grand¬ 
father, Philip Tenison, archdeacon ot Nor¬ 
folk, married Anne, daughter of Edward 
Milelmm, of Burlingliam St. Peter, Nor¬ 
folk; her sister Dorothy was wife of Sir 
Thomas Browne [q. v.]; Thomas Tenison 
'a. v.l. archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
main. After attending St. 
vder Dr. Gale, he was ad- 
■)f Corpus Christi College, 
Feb. 1690-1. lie grnd- 
4, and proceeded LL.B. 
1 1731, the last two at 
pprenticB to his uncle, 
n attorney at Great 
med the law for the 
led deacon and priest 


in 1697, being presented the same 
rectory of Wittersham, Kent, this 
signed in 1608 on being presented tMk 
rectory of Sundridge in the ’’ ® 

Rochester, which he held oonjointir,ritv 
the adjacent rectory of Chiddinsstone o 
24 March 1704-6 he woa made a i ' 



of Canterbury. In 1714 he inherited mb, 
sidemble estates from his unde, Edwirf 
Tenison of Lambeth, but lost heavilv hr 
1720 through the South Sea Company.'^ h, 
1716 he acted as executor to his cWn the 
archbishop, and was in consequence m- 
volved in litigation about dilapidations, i 
curious cOTvespondcnco on tbe subject vis 
published by liim in 1710. Inl7Saij 
became chaplain to the Duke of Dorset,lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, who in 1781 nomi¬ 
nated him to the bishopric of Ossory, 

He died in Dublin on 29 Nov. 1785, snd 
was buried in St. Mary’s Ohmeh in that 
city, where a monument was erected to his 
memory his wife. His will contained 
many diaritablo bequests, especially for the 
education of the poor and the promotion ot 
agriculture in Irelond. It was published in 
‘ Misoellonea Qonoalogica et Heinldica’(8t4 
ser. vol. ii.) in an article entitled 'Teni- 
sonianBj’by 0, M. Tenison of Hobart, Tas¬ 
mania, In a codicil, dated 23 Jan. 1786, ha 
left a bequest of 2007. to his old college, 
Corpus Curisti at Cambridge. He maraed 
a second cousin, Ann (d. 1760), daiuW 
and co-heirosB of Nicholas Sayer of Pmham 
St. Mary, Norfolk; her mother was sister 
of Archbishop Tenison. By her, the bishop 
had one son and five daughters, His son 
Thomas (1702-1742) became a pteheaidaiy 
of Canterbury in 1730. 

Besides on edition of two books of Coin- 
molla’s ‘ De Re Rustica ’ (Dublin, 1782,8vo> 
and a paper on ‘The Husbandry of Canary 
Seed,’ published in 1713 in ‘Philosophies 
Transactions,’ Tonisou’s published Tvritings 
are limited to occasioniu sermons and to 
pamphlets connected with the Bangorian 
controversy. Ills portrait was painted 
Knoller and engraved in 1720 Vertue. 

[Information kindly given by Mr. 0. IT. Teni- 
eon of Hobart, Tasmania; Masters's Cotpiu 
Christi Coll., 1831, p. 231; Gardmor's Admis¬ 
sion Eeg. St. Paul’s School, p. 60; Qant. iUsg. 
1786, p. 737; Nichols’s Lit, Illustpations, in. 
667; Ware’s Ireland, od. Harris, i. 432;Biog. 
Brit. 1763.1 J.H.L. 

TENISON, RICHARD (1040 P-1706), 
bishop of Meath, horn at Oorriokfer^us about 
1040, was son of Major Thomas Temson, ■who 
served as sherilT of that town in 1046. He 
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was related to Archbishop Thomas Tenison 
'0 T.] Tvho left by his -will 607. to each of 
'"Sch&B sons, and described himself as their 
Kmrd went to school, first at 
Carriekfergus and then at St. Bees, and en¬ 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1659. He 
left apparently without a degree, and was 
appointed master of the diocesan school at 
Haying taken orders he became 
chaplain to Arthur Capel, earl of Essex 
fq. V.], soon after his appointment as lord- 
Ueatenant of Ireland in 1672. Essex gays 
him the rectories of Laracor, Augher, Louth, 
the yicarages of St. Peter’s, Drogheda, and 
Bonoughmore, and secured Ids appointment 
on 29 April 1676 to the deanery of Ologher, 
towliichhe was instituted on 8 June fol¬ 
lowing. On 18 Peb. 1681-2, being then 
described as M.A., Tenison was presented by 
patent to the see of EiUala, being consecrated 
on the following day in Christ Church, 
Dahlia. In the same year he was created 
D.D. by Trinity College, Dublin. Tenison 
lemained in Ireland as long as possible after 
Bomancatholic influence had becomesupreme 
in 1638, and fora time he and his archbishop, 
John Vesey, were the only protestant pre¬ 
lates in Connaught. At length he fled to 
England and found occupation as lecturer at 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, of which Henry 
Hesketh [q. y.lwaa then yioar (of. Cox, 
Jnnalsof St, Seim’s,-^. 55). On 26 Eeb. 
1690-1 Tenison was translated to the bishop¬ 
ric of Glogher, Hesketh huing nominated 
about the same time to succeed him at £11- 
lala. On his return to Ireland the parishioners 
of St. Helen’s made Tenison a present of 
plate in acknowledgment of his eeryices. 
On 26 June 1607 he was translated to the 
hishoprio of Meath, and in the following 
year was appointed yice-chancellor of Dublin 
IJniveisity He died on 20 July 1706 
(OoEcox, 'Fasti, iii. 120; cf. LutthblIj Britf 
Selatibn, y. 680), and was hurled in the 
chapel of Trinity Collego, Dublin. Tenison 
was noted 'for the constant exercise of 
preaching, by which ho reduced many dis- 
senteis to the church.’ Five sermons by him 
were separately published (Cotton, iv. 120- 
131). He also ‘ in one year in one yieitation 
confirmed about two thousand five hundred 
persons.’ He repaired and beautified the 
episcopal palace at Ologher, and bequeathed 
2007. for the establishment of a fund for the 
maintenance of the widows and orphans of 
clergymen. 

By his wife Ann Tenison had five sons, 
of whom the eldest, Henry (d, 1709), gra¬ 
duated B.A. from Trinity College, DuWin, 
in 1887, was admitted student at the Middle 
Temple on 17 Feb. 1690, and in 1696 was 


returned to the Irish parliament for both 
Ologher and Monaghan, electiim to sit for 
the latter. He was appointecT a commis- 
aioner of the revenue for Ireland on 16 Jan. 
1703—1, and died in 1709, leaving a son 
Thomas, who was admitted a student of the 
Middle Temple onlHov. 1726,was appointed 
commissioner for revenue appeals m 1763, 
was made prime seijeant on 27 July 1769, 
and judge of the common pleas in 1761, and 
died in 1779. 

[Information from Mr. C. M. Tenison, Hobart, 
Tasmania; Ware's Bishops of Ireland, ed. Harris; 
Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hib.; Lascelles’s Liber Mn- 
nerum Pnblicornm Hibernie; Official Beturns of 
Members of Parliament; Stowe MS. 82, f. 327; 
Mant's Hist, of the Church in Ireland, i. 697-8, 
ii 9, 90.] A. F. P. 

_ TENISON, THOMAS(1686-1716),aT(5h- 
bishop of Canterbury, was horn, according to 
the parish register, on 29 Sept. 1636 at Cot- 
tenham, Cambridgeshire. His grandfather, 
John Tenison (d, 1644), divine, the son of 
Christopher Tenison by his wife Elizabeth, 
was a feUow of Peteihouse, Cambridge. In 
1696 he was presented to the rectory of 
Downham in Cambridgeshire, which he re¬ 
signed in 1610. He died in 1641, and was 
buried at Ely (MTOHNanH, Mist, of CaWf 
bridge, ii. 290). EHs son, John Tenison (d, 
1671), rector of Mundesley, Norfolk, was the 
father of Thomas by his wife Mercy, eldest 
da^hter of Thomas Dowsing of Cottenham. 

Iiom the free school at Iftiwich Thomas 
'Went to Corpus Christi College^ Cambridge, 
where be was admitted scholar on 22 April 
1663. He was matriculated 9 July 1663, 
graduated B.A. Lent term 1667, and after¬ 
wards ‘ studied pbysick upon the discourage¬ 
ment of the times, but about 1669 he was or¬ 
dained privately at Bichmond by Dr. Duppa,’ 
bishop of Salisbury; ‘his letters of orders 
were not given out till after the B,estoration, 
tho' at the time entered into a private book 
of the archbishop’s ’ (Lb Nbvb). He took 
the M. A. degree m 1660 (incorporated at Ox¬ 
ford on 28 .funo 1661), B.D. 1®7, D.D, 1680. 
He was ‘ pre-eleoted’ to a Norwich fellow- 
ehip at his college on 29 Feb. 1669, and was 
admitted on the death of one William Smith 
(Mabtdeb, Sistory Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, p. 892) on 21 March 1662, be¬ 
coming tutor also, and in 1665 university 
reader. In the some year he became vicar 
of St. Andrew the Great, Cambtidgo, where 
he gained much credit for his continued resi¬ 
dence and ministrations during the plague, 
in consequence of which the parishioners 

ave him a handsome piece of plate. After 

eing preacher at St, Peter Mancioft, Nor¬ 
wich, ne was presented in 1667 to the reo- 
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tory of Holywell and Needingworth, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, by the Earl of Manchester, 
whose chaplain, and whose son’s tutor, he 
heoaine. His first hook, ‘The Creed of 
Mr. Hohbes examined,’ was published m 
1670, In 1674 he was chosen ‘ upper mini¬ 
ster’ of St. Peter Mancroft. In 1678 ha 
published ‘Bnconiana’and a ‘Discourse of 
Idolatry.’ The latter was ‘ some part of it 
meditated and the whole revised in the castle 
of lUmbolton ’ (preface), and directed chiefly 
against the church of Borne. Already a 
chaplain in ordinary to the king, he was 
presented to the rectory of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields on 8 Oct. 1680. Prom 1686 to 1692 he 
was also minister of St. James’s, Piccadilly 
(Hdnnbsst, Novum Hepert. 1898, p. 260). 

In the large parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Pields he came at once into prominence, and 
during the eleven years he was rector he 
made acquaintance with all the moat emi¬ 
nent men of the day, Evelyn first heard 
him preach on 5 Nov. 1680, and in 1683 
notes that he is ‘ one of the moat profitable 
preachers in the church of England, being 
also of a moat holy conversation, very learned 
and ingenious. The pains he takes and care 
of his parish will, I fear, wear him out, 
which would be an inexpressible loss '{Diary, 
21 March 168^. He ministered to the noto¬ 
rious Edward Turberville [q.v.] on his death¬ 
bed on 18 Dec. 1681 (Throckmorton manu¬ 
scripts, Hist. MSS, Comm, 10th Bsp. App. 
iv. 174), to Sir Thomas Armstrong [q. v.] at 
Tyburn on 20 June 1684, and in 1086 to 
the Duke of Monmouth beforo his execution 
(details of the duke’s staiements to Tenison 
in Evelyn’s Diary, 16 July 1086; see also 
Hist, MSS, Comm, 12th Hep. App. v. 03). 

While still a parish priest xbnison won 
fame by his controversy with Andrew Pulton, 
then head of the Jesuits settled in the Savoy. 
He published a large number of pamphlets, 
the most important of which are: ‘A TWe 
Account of a Conference held about Beligion, 
September 29,1687, between Andre wPulton, 
a Jesuitj and Tho. Tenison, D.D., as also of 
that which led to it and fallowed after it ’ 
(1687), and ' Mr. Pulton considered in his 
Sincerity,Beasonings, and Authority' (1687). 
He states that when his father was ejected 
fi'om his living during the Commonwealth, 

‘ a Eoman catholic got in,’ An acrimonious 
correspondence was long continued on both 
sides. Tenison’s arguments are for from 
clear, but he appears to deny tho ‘ corporal 
presencot More or less connected with tMs 
controversy was his attack on the ^stem of 
indulgences (in‘A Defence of Dr, Tenison’s 
sermon of Discretion in giving Alms,' 1687), 
his ‘ Discourse concerning a Uuide in Matters 


of Faith,’ published anonymously in 
the ‘ Difierenoe betwixt the Protestam Ji 
Socinian Methods ’ (1687), and, in tbs 
of the Church as laid down by CatdiMl 
Bellarmin examined and confuted’ (10881 
tenth note on ‘ Holiness of Life ’ ' • 



Meanwhile Tenison engaged in 
controversy. In ‘ An Argument for^UidX' 
1688, he urged the dissenters to ‘do as t!i» 
ancient nonconformists did, who would no" 
separate, tho’ they feared to subscriba’fii" 
42) j and a sermon against self-love, 

before the House of Commons, 168^ in wliicl 

he attacked Louis XIV. During JumsH’s 
roign he had preached before the kmg(Eu. 
iTN, Diary, 14 Feb. 1686), but hewas euly 
in the confidence of those who planned tie 
invasion of William III (iJ. 10 Aug. 

It was ohiofly by liis interest that the 
pension of Dr. .John Sharp [q.v.l for preaci 
ing against popery was removed (1686; Ij 
NnvB). He joined the seven bisuopswlieu 
they drew up the declaration wbiM led to 
their imprisonment. 

Tonison’s activity in general pliilantlitopic 
works also ext ended his reputation. Smm 
Patrick [q. v.], bishop of Ely, ‘blesses God 
for having placed so good a man in the post' 
{Autobioyruvhy, ip, 84). He erected for his 
parish, in Castle Street, Leicester Square, a 
library, on the design of Wren ood after 
consultation with Evelyn. It was the firit 
pniblio library in London. The deed of 
sottlemeut was dated 1605 (Sms, HandM 
io British Mvsowm Library, 1864, p, 39o\ 
Ho also endowed a school, which he located 
under the same roof as the library. In Jims 
1861 tho library, which included valuable 
mauuBcripts, was sold for the benefit of the 
school endowment for nearly 2,0001. This 
school was removed to a new Wlding erected 
in Leicester Square in 1870, on the site of a 
house once tenanted by Ilogarlh. Tenison 
likewise distributed large sums diu'iug times 
of public distress. Preaching a funeral scn 
mon on the death of Noll Wwynne, irhom 
he attended in her last illness, he repre¬ 
sented hci as a penitent. When thia im 
subsequently made the ground of exposing 
him to the reproof of Queen Mary, she re¬ 
marked that the good doctor no doubt had 
said nothing but what the facts autborieed. 

Tenison was presented by the new ting 
and queen to the archdeaconry of London, 
20 Oct. 1689, and in the same year be was one 
of the commission appointed to prepare the 
agenda for oonvoootion. He became piomi- 
nont for his ‘moderationtowards dissenters' 
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feeehis Discourse concerning the JEcolesiastical 
Coimnission open’d in the Jetrusalem, Chamber, 
October 10,1680), having been already em¬ 
ployed by Bancroft to consider a possible 
rsTiaion of the Book of Common Prayer. He 
had long considered the diflerences between 
the <^urch and the more moderate dUsenters 
to be easy of reconciliation (of. his Argument 
for Union, e.g. pp. 4-6) where he comments 
on the impossSnlity of the preshyterians 
agreeing with ‘ Arinns, Socinians, Anabap- 
tats, Fifth Monare^-men, Sensual Mille¬ 
naries, BehmenistSjFamilists, Seekers, Anti- 
nomians, Banters, Sabbatarians, Quakers, 
Ifuggletonians, Sweet Singers; these may 
assomote in a caravan, but cannot join in 
the communion of a church’). 

On 25 Kov. 1691, it is said on the direct 
suggestion of Queen Mary, he was nominated 
bisliop of Lincoln. He was elected on 
11 Bee., consecrated at Lambeth on 10 Jan. 
1691-2. The writ of summons to the House 
of Lords is dated 26 Jan. 1692 (ITist. MSS. 
Cmm., 14th Eep. App. vi. 63), and he 
took the oath and his seat the same day 
{Lords' Journals, xv. 66). He was offered 
the archbishopric of Dublin on the death of 
Francis Marsh [q. v.] in 1093, and then re¬ 
quested the king to secure the impropriations 
belonging to the forfeited estates to the pa¬ 
rish churches; but, the estates being granted 
to the king’s Dutch favourites, the design 
was not carried out. On the death of TiUot- 
son he was made archbishop of Canterbuiy. 
BTiite Kennet (JSist, o/ Mtgland, iii. 682) 
says that he bad at Lincoln 'restored a 
neglected large diocese to some discipline 
and good order,’ and that his elevation was 
most universally approved by the ministry, 
and the clergy and the^ people,’ and Burnet 
endorses the approbation, though he says 
that Stillingfleet would have been more 
generally approved; but the appointment was 
far from popular among the high-church 
clergy. He was nominated 8 Dec. 1694, 
elected 16 Jan., confirmed 16 Jan., and en¬ 
throned 16 May 1696. Immediately after 
his appointment, he revived the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop's court, whicu had not 
been exercised, and, summoning Thomas 
IVatson (d. 1717) [q.v.J before it on tho charge 
of simoniacal practices, he deprived him of 
his see of St. David’s in 1607. He attended 
Queen Mary on her deathbed, and preached 
her funeral sermon, which was severely cen¬ 
sured by Hen. He made no answer to the 
attack, his relations with the queen being 
under the seal of confession (WhistoN', 3fe- 
moirs, 1767, p. 100); but he reproved the 
IriMfor his adultery with Elizabeth Villiers, 
and, on his promise to break off the couuec- 
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tion, preached the sermon ‘ Concerning Holy 
Besolution ’ before the king on 30 Dec. (pub¬ 
lished bv his command, 1694). He is said 
also to have been the means of reconciling 
the Princess Anne to the king (Boxer, Hisf. 
of Queen Anne, iutrod. p. 7). 

He was from time to time given political 
duties, and was thoroughly trusted by "Wil¬ 
liam III. In 1696 his action in votmg for 
the attainder of Sir John Fenwick (1616 ?- 
1097) [q. V.] was much commented on. He 
was placed at the head of tho new eccle¬ 
siastical commission appointed in 1700. He 
ministered to the king on his deathbed. 

On 23 April 1702 he crowned Queen Anne 
in "Westminster Abbey. From the beginning 
of the new reign his favour was at an end. 
He voted against the occasional conformity 
biU, corresponded with the Electiess Sophia, 
urging her to come to England, and was 
regarded as a leading advocate of the Hano¬ 
verian succession. Ills negotiations with 
Frederick of Prussia (1706,1709, and 1711) 
as to a project of introducing episcopacy 
into Prussia (see correspondence in Zt/e of 
Archbishop Sharp, i, 410-49) aroused much 
unfavourable comment, as did his apparent 
favour to Whiston (Hearnd, Diary, ed. 
Doble, ii. 262). His visitation of All Souls’ 
College was not popular in Oxford (ib.), and 
he was severely criticieed as of a 'mean 
sph'it’ (ib. iii. SoO). 

It was attributed to Anne’s disfavour 
more than to his sufferings from the gout 
that he was r^laced as president of the 
convocation of Canterbury by a commission 
(Dubnet, History of his ovm Tones, vol. ii.; 
sea also ifw Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Circular Letter to the Bishops 
cfliU Province, 1707, for his relations to con¬ 
vocation, and An Account of Proceedings in 
Convocation in a Cause of Contumacy, 1707). 
During the last years of the reign he never 
appeared at court, hut he took active mea> 
sures to eecuie the succession of Ceorge I, 
was the first of the justicee appointed to 
serve at his arrival in England^ and was 
very favourably received by mat king, whom 
he crowned on 20 Oct. 1714. His last public 
act was tbe issue of a ‘ Declaration [mgned 
also by thirteen of the bishops] testi^ing 
their abhorrence of the Bebellion ’ (London, 
1716), in which tho danger to the church 
whicn would eusue from the accession of a 
popish prince was pointed out. 

He died without issue at Lambeth on 
14 Dec. 1716, and was buried in tbe ohsncel 
of Lambeth parish church, lu 1667 he 
married Anne (1088-1714), daughter of 
Ei(Aard Love [q. v.], master of Comus 
Obristi College, Oambi’idge, and dean of Ely. 
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Ptobalily Ilia most imjortajit ■work as arck- 
bishop was the support he gave to the 
religious societies, especially the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, of -which ha 
was the ardent and continued benefactor, and 
to a considerable extent the founder. He 
was also urgent in declaring the need of 
bishops in the American colonies, and gene- 
rous in support of the scheme suggested for 
founding an episcopate (of. Sist. MSB. 
Comm. l4th Hep. Apj. x. 2). lie took great 
interest in the societies for the reformation 
of manners (1692), and issued a circular 
letter urging the clergy to support them. 
His character, in spite of the strong political 
opposition he aroused, has never been very 
unfavourably judged. James II spoke of 
him as ' that dull man,’ and the epithet stuck. 
Swift spoke of him as ’ a very dull man who 
had a horror of anything like levity in tho 
clergy, especially of whist ’ ( Works, x. 231). 
Calamy said that he ’wos even more honoured 
and respected by the dissenters than by 
many or the established church’ (Life, ii. 
334). Evelyn, who was his intimate friend, 
wrote, ‘ I never knew a man of more universal 
and generous spirit, with so much modesty, 
prudence, and piety’ (Diary, 10 July 1691). 
By high tories he was considered, apparently 
without much reason, too much of a parti¬ 
san, and his constant essays in controversy 
were not regarded as universally successful. 
A witticism attributed to Swift summed 
up his character in this regard: ‘ he was hot 
and heavy, like a tailor’s goose.’ Swift’s 
acrimony was probably due to Tenison's op¬ 
position to his appointment as chaplain to 
Lord Wharton and to his success in hinder¬ 
ing his nomination to the bishopric of Water¬ 
ford (FouaiEB, Jdfe of Swift), 

Teiiison’8w^(printed,London, 1710) con¬ 
tains a large number of charitable bequests. 
A portrait is at Lambeth, aud an engraving 
by vertue is prefixed to his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

[Memoirs of the Life of Archbishop Xenisen; 
C. M. Xenison’s Xenisoniona in Misc. Oeneal. et 
Herald. 3rd ser. vol. ii.; private information; 
Kvelyn’s Diary; Abbey’s English Ghurdi and its 
llishop’3,1700-1800; Burnet’s History ofhisown 
Times; Notes and Queries, 0th ser. li. 483; and 
the authorities quoted in the text.] W. H. H. 

TmSAm, OHAIILES (1768-1838), 
manufacturing chemist, born ou 3 May 1768 
at Ochiltree, Ayrshire, was son of John 
Tennant by his wife Margaret McLure. He 
received his early education at home and 
afterwords at the paxish school of Ochiltree. 
He was then sent to Eilbaohan to leom the 
manufacture of silk, and subsequently to the 
bleachfield at Wellmeadow, whore he studied 
the processes employed for bleaching fabrics. 


After having learned this busineas he «.r,. 
a bleachfield ot Darnly in portnershSP 
one Ooclirane of Paisley. ^ 

The old process of bleaching eonsistai 
boiling or ‘ bucking ’ the cloth m weaksU 
and finally ‘ crofting ’ it or exposing ittX 
sun and air for eight to ten days on naa 
At the close of the eighteenth centmfc 
second process was being gradnolly diste 
by the use of chlorine, a substance vta 
was discovered by the Swedish chsou 
Scheele, and was first applied to b1i.i...|i i-. 
on tho large scale by Berthollst in 1787 7 
solution of the gas in water -was first an. 
ployed, but the water was afterwards C 
placed by dilute potash ley, the resultm. 
liquid being known as ‘ can de Javelle.’ * 
In 1798 (23 Jan.) Tennant took oat a 
patent (No. 3209) for the manufacture of a 
bleaching liquor by passing chlorine into a 
well-agitated mi.xture of lime and -water a 
strong bleaching liquor being thus obtaintd 
yeiy cheaply. A number of Laucasliire 
bleachers made use of the process witlunit 
acknowledgment, and an action was bonglit 
ngoinst them by Tennant for infringement of 
patent rights (Tennant u. Slater). It was 
proved that the process had been secretlyiised 
near Nottingham by a bleacher who had com- 
munioated it only to his partners and to the 
workmen actually employed upon it, Lord 
Elleuhorough nonsuited the plaintiff 'oa 
two grounds: 1. That the process had been 
used five or six years prior to the dote of 
the patent. 3. That the plaintiff -wee not 
the inventor of the agitation of the lime- 
water, an indispensable part of the process’ 
( Webstbb, Deports of Patent Oases, i, 126; 
lIiaaiNS, Digest of Patent Ciir«es,p. 87; ^ 
Oabpuabl, B^orts on Patent Cases, i. 177), 
Tennant wos subsequent ly presented with 
a servioe of plate by the bleachers of Ian- 
cashlre in recognition of his services to the 
industry. In 1799 he took out a new patent 
(No. 2312) for the manufacture of sdid 
bleaching powder by the action of chlorine 
on slaked lime, and in 1800 removed to St. 
Hollox, near Glasgow, where, in portnership 
■with Charles Mackintosh, William Oo-wper, 
and James Enow, he established the -well- 
known chemical works for the manufafitviie 
of bleaching jpowder and the other prodnets 
of the alkaU industry. His time was mainly 
devoted to tho devdopment of this unde^ 
taking, but he also took an aotive interest 
in the railway movement, especiaUy in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and was present 
at the opening of the Liverpool and hlan- 
choster railway. lie died on 1 Oct. 1838 nt 
his house in AborcrombiePlace, Glosgo-w. He 
was the father of John Tennant of St. Eolloi, 
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^ose son, OharlBB Tennant, created a 
Lonet in 1886,wasM.P.for thecityof Gla^ 
1879 to 1880, and for Peebles and 
^ gllfir kfrom 1880 to 1886, and died in 1906, 

fWallcer’s Memoirs of Distinguished Men of 
Science of Great Britain living in 1807-1808 
<1862) p. 186 (a portrait is included in the en- 
Uring Bccompanying this work, token from a 
nioture by A. Geddes) 1 Eosooe and Schorlemmer s 
Treatise on Chemist^, 1807, ii- 420.] A. 


TENNANT, HAMILTON TOVEY- 
(1783-1866), soldier. [Sea ToviiT-TinnvAiii,] 

TENNANT, Sib JAMES (1789-1864), 
brigadier-general, colonel commandant 
Bengalartillery, second son of William Ten¬ 
nant, merchant of Ayr, and of his wife, the 
daughter of William Dalrympla [q. t.], was 
born on 21 April 1789. He tvaa educated 
at the military school at Great Marlow, 
and sailed as cadet of the East India Com¬ 
pany on 31 Aug. 1806 in the East India 
fleet which accompanied the expedition of 
Sir David Baird and Sir Home Ponham 
to the Oape of Good Hope, The East India 
Company cadets and recruits under Lieu- 
tenimt-eolonel Wellesley of the Bengal 
establishment took part in the operations hy 
which Cape Town was captured, and wore 
usefully employed in different branches of 
the service (DeMatch of Sir David Baird, 
12 Jan. 1806). Tennant arrived in India on 
21 Aug. 1^0, and received a commission a.s 
lieutenant in the Bengal artillery antedated 
to 29 March for his service at the Cape. 

In 1810 Tennant commanded a detachment 
of artUlery on service on the ‘ vizier’s domi¬ 
nions.’ On 1 Jan. 1812 he was appointed act¬ 
ing adjutant and quarterniastei to Major G. 
Eidlei’s detachment of artillery, and on 16 Jan. 
marched from Bauda with the force under 
Colonel Gabriel Martindell to the attack of 
Ealinjor, a formidable fort on a large isolated 
lull Dine hundred feet above the surrounding 
level. Kalinjar was reached on 19 Jan.; by 
the 28th the Wteries opened, and on 2 Eeb. 
the breaches being practicable, an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made to storm. Ou S Peb. 
the place capitulated, and was taken posses¬ 
sion of on the 8th. The governor-general 
noticed in general orders the distinguished 
part taken by the artillery on 2 Eeb. Ten¬ 
nant was employed throughout this and the 
following year in various minor operations in 
the districts bordering on BandeUchand. 

On 27 Deo. 1814, with two 18-pounder 
guns and four mountain pieces of the Srd 
division, he joined Sir David Ochterlony [q. v.] 
at Nahr, on the north-north-east side of the 
Bamgaili ridge, to take part in the operations 


against Nipal. In March 1816 Tennant 
ascended the Bamgarh ridge, with the force 
under Lieutenant-colonel Cooper, and, bring¬ 
ing up his 18-pounders with incredible labour, 
openra upon Bamgarh, which soon surren¬ 
dered, Jorjori capitulating at the same time. 
Toragarh (11 March) and Chamha (16th) 
were reached and taken. All tho posts ou this 
ridge having been successively reduced, the 
detachment took up the position assigned to 
it before Malown on 1 April, Malownwas 
captured by assault on 16 April before the 
ISkpounders, which were dragged hy hand 
over the hills at the rate of one or two miles a 
day, had arrived; these guns were eventually 
left in the fort. 

Tennant was promoted to be second captain 
in the regiment and captain in the army on 
1 Oct. 1816, and first captain in the Bengal 
artillery on 1 Sept. 1818. His next active 
service was in the Pindari and Maratha 
war of 1817 to 1819. He joined the centre 
division under Mmor-general T. Brown of 
the Marquis of Hastings’s grand army at 
Silcaiidra in the Oawnpore district, hut moving 
forward to Mahewas on the river Sind in No¬ 
vember 1817, it was attacked by cholera. He 
took part in some of the operations of this war, 
as captain and brJgade-major of the second 
division of artillery, and received a share of 
the Dakhan prize-money for general captures. 
He held the appointment of brigade-major of 
artillery in the field in 1819 and 1820. He 
was selected to command theartillc^at Agra 
on23 Dec. 1823, and on the 31st of the month 
he was nominated first assistant eeoretary to 
the military board. 

On 28 May 1824 Tennant was appointed 
assistant adjutant-general of artillery. In 
November 1826 be acoompanied the com¬ 
mandant of artiUeiw, Brigamer-geneial Alex¬ 
ander Macleod, to Agra, where and at Muttra 
the commander-in-Siief, Lord Combermere 
[sea Cotton, Sir Stapleton], assembled his 
army for the siege of Bbartpur. The siege 
began in the middle of December; on foe 
24th the batteries opened fire, bleaches were 
found practicable on 18 Jan. 1826, and this 
formidable place was carried by assault. 
Tennant, who, as assistant adjutant-general of 
artillery, hod the management of all details 
connected with the artillery generally, was 
thanlced hy the commandant in regimental 
orders (21 Jan. 1826) for the assistance he 
had rendered. Tennant’s ’ methodical habits 
and mathematical talent rendered labour 
easy to Mm wMch would have been difficult to 
others.’ InFebruary he accompanied Combei> 
mere to Oawnpore and to the presidency. 

Tennant was promoted to be major on 
3 March 1831, He was appointed to oificiata 
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as agent for the manufacture of gunpowder 
at Iwa;pur on 28 Aj^ril 1836, and being con¬ 
firmed in that appointment on 28 July, he 
ceased to he assistant adjutant-general of 
artillery. On 11 April 1836 he became a 
member of the special committee of artillery 
offloers ("see Studu^ Hist, of the Bengal A)'- 
tillery, iii, 679). The minutes drawn up on 
yarious subjects by members of the board, 
when there was any difference of opinion, 
are both interesting and valuable. One by 
Tennant on the calibre of guns for horse and 
field artillery, and on the substitution in the 
latter of horse for bullock draught, is par¬ 
ticularly so. He was promoted to be ueu- 
teuant-colonel on 18 Jan. 1837, and in con- 
seintence vacated the agency for gunpowder. 

For his services on the committee of ar¬ 
tillery officers he received the approbation 
and thanks of the government of India. On 
21 March 1837 he was posted to the com¬ 
mand of the 4th battalion of artillery. On 
28 Nov. 1812 he was given the command of 
the Cawnpore division of artillery, and in the 
following year was specially mentioned for 
the superior state of discipline and equipment 
of his command. On 17 Nov. 1843 ha was 
appointed to command, with the rank of bri¬ 
gadier-general, the foot artillery attached 
to the army of exercise assembled at Agra 
under Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Oouah 
[q. V.] This force left Agra for the Gwalwr 
campaign on 16 Dec., crossing the river 
Chambal on the 2lBt. In spite of great exer¬ 
tions, Tennant and the heavy ordnance got 
considerably bohind. Gough did not wait 
ioT his heavy guns, and the battle of Maha- 
rnjpur (29 Deo.) was rather riskily fought 
without them (at, Gough’s despatcli ap. Mon- 
don Oasette, 8 March 1844). 

On 10 Feb. 1844 Tennant was again ap¬ 
pointed to be commandant of the artillery at 
Oawnpore. On 3 July 1846 he was pro¬ 
moted to be colonel in the army, and was 
sent on special duty to inspect and report 
on field magazines of the upper provinces. 
He, however, resigned this appointment, to 
the regret of the government, and resumed 
his command at Oawnpore. In 1846-7 Ten¬ 
nant was associated with Colonel George 
Brooke of the Bengral artillery, on a com¬ 
mittee at Simla, on the equipment of moun¬ 
tain batteries. The experience of both, drawn 
from the Nipal war, 1814-10, produced valu¬ 
able minutes. On 2 Sept, 1848 Tennant was 
appointed brigadior-^neral to command the 
Maiwar field force. He was then attached to 
tho army of the Punjab to command the ar¬ 
tillery with the rank of brigadier-general. He 
commanded this arm at the battle of Ohilian- 
wflla on 13 Jon. 1849, and was mentioned in 


despatches (London Gareffe, 

1849). He also commanded it at thebawr^ 
Gujerat on 21 Feb. 1849, and was aMin m' 
tjoned in despatches (li. 19 April 184!l\n 
received the thanks of both '— ■ ' 

ment, of tho government of InifiarMa^lf n' 
court of directors of the East India On™., 
(general order, 7 June 1849). KS? 
a companion of the Bath on 6 JiaeS 
and received the war medal and olasp 

On 13 March 1849 Tennant resumed la 
appointment at Oawnpore, and on 19 !)» 
wee transferred to Lahore os hrigadieMcn*^ 
ml commanding. On 30 Jan. 1862 he 
given the command of the Ois-JhilamdiTision 
of the army. He was made a knight com, 
mender of the Bath on 8 Oct. 1852. ffi 
died at Mian Mir on 6 March 1864. He 
ried a daughter of Charles Pattenson of tie 
Bengal civil service. Lieutenant-ffeneMl 
J. F. Tennant, O.I.E., F.E.S., of thero^ 
ongineere, is his eon. Tennant’s attainmeiits 
wore of a very high order, and ‘hewasbett-t 
acquainted with the details of his pra&mea 
than perhaps any officer in the regiment' 
(Stubbs). 

[India Offiea Heoords; Daspatehes} StalWi 
Hist. Bengal Artillery, 1st and 2nd vole. 1877, 
3rdvol, 1895 i Life of Sir David Baird, 8 rob. 
1832; Boss of Biadonsbnrg's Marquess of Belt¬ 
ings (Rulers of India); East India MilitarvCel.; 
Tliorntoii’B Hist, of India; Brins^'s ffl3t.Mii- 
cal and Military Trans, in India duriog Ad- 
ministration of Mamuoss of Hastings, 2 role, 
1626; Grant Duff's Hist, of the Mabratae, 1818-, 
Blncker’s Memoir of Operations of Briti<b hmj 
in India during the Mnhratn War of 1B17-1M1. 
.Toiirn.il of Artillery Oporotione before Bhnrtpoie 
in East IndiaUnited Sorv. Jonrn.Tol.ii,; Oieigl- 
ton's Narrative of the Siege and Capture of Bbuit- 
pore, 1830; Beaton’s From Oadot to Colonel, 1886; 
Thackwell’b Second Sikh War.] B. H, T, 


TENNANT, JAMES (1803-1881), mine, 
miogist, was born on 8 Feb. 1808 at Upton, 
near Southwell, Nottinghamshire, being the 
third eliild in a family of twelve, His father, 
John Tennant, was an officer in the excise; 
his mother, Eleanor Kitchen, came from a 
family of yeomen resident at Upton for more 
thnutwo centuries. His parents afterwards 
removed to Derby, and he was partly edu¬ 
cated at a school in Mansfield. In October 
1824 he was apprenticed to G. Mawe, dealer 
in. minerals at 149 Strand, and after the death 
of the latter he managed, and afterwards 
purchased, the hueinoss, residing on tits pre¬ 
mises. Industrious and eager to leom from 
the first, he attended classes at a mechauies' 
institute and the lectures of Michael Faraday 

E j.v.] at the Eoyal Inetituliou, This geined 
im a ftiend, oud he was also much hdped 
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br one of Ws master’s customers. In 1838, 
on Faraday’s recommendation, Tennant ms 
acnointed teacher of geological mineralogy 
at^ntf's College, the title being afterwards 
chang^ to professor. In 1853 the professor- 
sliip of geology was added, hut he resigned 
that post in 1869, retaining the other till 
his death. He was also from 1850 to 1807 
lecturer on geology and mineralogy at Wool¬ 
wich. He had an excellent practical know¬ 
ledge of minerals, and, when diamonds were 
first found in South Africa, maintained the 
eenuineness of the discovery, which at first 
was doubted. He was an earnest advocate 
of technical education, giving liberally from 
his own purse to help on the cause, and per¬ 
suading file Turner/Company, of which he 
was master in 1874, to offer prixea for excel¬ 
lence in their craft. The results of this pro- 
ceeding proved highly satisfactory. When 
the koh-i-nor was recut Tennant superin¬ 
tended the work, becoming mineralogist to 
Quean Victoria in 1840, and he had the over¬ 
sight of Mias (afterwards Baroness) Biirdett- 
Coutts's collection of minerals, lie was 
elected a fellow of the Geological Society in 
1838, and president of the Geological Asso¬ 
ciation (lte-3). He died, unmarried, on 
23 Feb. 1881. A portrait, painted by Rogers, 
was in the collection of Lady Burdott-Ooutts. 
A copy was placed in the Strand vestry in 
commamoration of services to the church 
schools and parish. 

Tennant wrote the foUowinghooks or pam¬ 
phlets; 1. ‘List of British Fossils,' 1847. 
2.'GemsandPreoiousStones,’1869. 3.‘Cata¬ 
logue of British Fossils in the Author’s Ool- 
leetiou,’ 1868. 4. ‘Description of the Im- 

S erinl State Crown,’1868. 6. ‘Descriptive 
ktalogue of Gems, &o., bequeathed to the 
South Fensington Museum by the Rev. 
Ohauncy Hare Townshend’ (1870), with two 
or three scientific papers, one on the koh-i- 
nor. He also, in comunction with David 
Thomas Ansted and Walter Mitchell, con¬ 
tributed ‘Geology, Mineralogy, and Crystal¬ 
lography’ to Orr’s ‘Circle of Sciences’ in 
1866. 

[Obituary notices in Quarterly Journal of 
Geological Soo. 1832 (Proo. p. 46) and Geolo¬ 
gical 1881, p. 238; information from Pro¬ 
fessors T Bupert Jones and T. Wiltahire, and 
fi»m James Tennant, esq.] T, G. B. 

TENRANT, SMITHSON (1761-1816), 
chemist, born on 30 Nov. 1761 at Selby, 
Yorkshire, was son of Calvert Tennant, vicar 
of Selby, by his wife Mary Daunt. After 
receiving his early education in the grammar 
schools at Tadcaster and Beverley, he studied 
medicine in 1781 at Edinburgh, where he 
attended the lectuies of Joseph Black [q. v.] 


In 1782 he became pensioner and then fel¬ 
low commoner at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he studied chemistry and botany, and 
satisfied himself of the truth of the anti¬ 
phlogistic theory of combustion, which was 
not at that time generally accepted in Eng¬ 
land. In 1784 he travelled in Denmark and 
Sweden, and visited the Swedish chemist 
Seheele. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1786, and in 1786 he re¬ 
moved from Christ’s College to Emmanuel. 
He graduated M.B. in 1788. During the 
following years he travelled in Europe, and 
on his return took up his residence in Lon¬ 
don in the Temple, and in 1796 graduated 
M.D. at Cambridge. At this peiiod he be¬ 
came interested in agricultural matters, and, 
after some preliminary trials in Lincoln¬ 
shire, purchased land in Somerset, near Ched¬ 
dar, which he farmed with some success, 
although resident for the greater part of the 
year in London. He lived a very retired life, 
occupied in literary and scientific studies. In 
1804 ha was awarded the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society, in recognition of his investi¬ 
gations. In 1612 he dmivered a course of in- 
fbrmal lectures on mineralogy in his chambers 
to a number of friends. In 1813 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of chemistry at Cambridge, 
and in 1814 delivered his first and only course 
of lectures, which met with a good reception. 
On 23 Feb. 1816 he accidentally met his death 
in France, near Boulogne, through the col¬ 
lapse of a bridge over which he was riding. 

Although Tennant’s published work is 
small in volume, it includes several dis¬ 
coveries of capital importance. In his first 
paper (jPhil, Irons. 1791, ii. 182) he demon¬ 
strated that when marble is healed with 
phosphorus, the carbon of the fixed air which 
It contains is liberated. This experiment 
affords the analytical proof of the composi¬ 
tion of fixed air (carbonic acid gas) which 
had been synthetically proved by Lavoisier. 
In his next pwier, ‘ On the Nature of the 
Diamond’ {ib. 1797, p. 128), Tennant proved 
that this precious stone consists of carbon, 
and yields the same weight of carbonic acid 
gas as had been previously obtained by La¬ 
voisier from on eqiml weight of charcoal. In 
1799 he showed \ib. 1799, ii. 805) that the 
lime from many parts of England contains 
magnesia, and that this substance and its 
carbonate are extremely injurious to vegeta¬ 
tion. In 1804 he published his discoverer of 
two new metals, osmium and Iridium, which 
occur in crude platinum and are left behind 
when the metal is dissolved in aqua regia (<S. 
1804, p, 411). 

Tennant was a man of wide culture and 
of severe taste in liteiaUixe and arts. He 
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'vas a conTcrsationalist, aud ‘in 

quick penetration united with aoundneas and 
accuracy of judgment he waa porhapa with¬ 
out an equal.’ In addition to the papora 
mentioned above he publiahed the follow¬ 
ing: ‘On the Action of Nitre upon Gold and 
Tlatina’ (I'J. 1797, ii. 319); ‘ On the Oom- 
poaition of Emery ’ (ii. 1802, p. 898)‘ Notice 
reapecting Native Concrete Boracic Acid’ 
^eol. Boo. Tram. 1811, p. 389); ‘On an 
Eeaier Mode of procuring PotaBsium’ (PM. 
Tram. 1814,p. w8); ‘On the Meana of pro¬ 
curing a Double DiatiUation by the aame 
Heat’(i6.1814, p. B87). 

[Memoir in Annals of Philosophy, 1815, vi. 
1, 81. This was reprinted for private eireula- 
tion with a few additions under the title ‘ Some 
Account of the late Smithson Tennant,’1815. It 
is Btntrd that it was drawn up by some of his 
friends, but the main portion of the work waa 
due to Whishaw.) A. II-.K. 

TENNANT, WILLIAM (1784-1848), 
Unguiat aud poet, son of Alexander Tennant, 
merchant and farmer, and his wife, Ann 
Watson, was born in Anstruther Easter, 
Fifeahire, on 16 May 1784. He lost the 
power of both feet in childhood, and used 
crulohea through life.^ After receiving hia 
elementary education in Anstruther burgh 
school, he studied at St. Andrews Univer¬ 
sity for two years (1799-1801). On settling 
at homo in 1801 Tennant steadily pursued 
hia literary studies. For a time he acted as 
dork to lus brother, a corn factor, drat iu 
Glasgow and then at Anstruthor. Owing to 
a crisis in business the brother disappeared, 
and Tennant suffered a short period of vi¬ 
carious incarceration at the instance of the 
creditors. He began tho study of Hebrew 
about this time, while continuing to increase 
his classical attainments. His father's house 
had all along been a centre of literary activity 
—visitors of the better class in town had 
met there on occasional ovenings for mutual 
improvement and recreation—and Tennant's 
literary aspirations had been early stirred. 
In 1813 ho formed, along with Captain 
Charles Gray [q. v.] and others, the ‘ An- 
alruther Musomanik Rociety,’ the members 
of which, according to their code of admis¬ 
sion, assembled to enjoy ' the corruscations 

i sfe] of their own festive minds.’ Their main 
lUBinesB was to spin ibyiu^ and some of 
them span merrily and well. Honorary mem¬ 
bers of proved poetic worth were admitted, 
Sir Walter Scott assuring the mombers, on 
receipt of his diploma iu 1816, of his grati¬ 
fication at the incident, and his best wishes 
for their healthy ind ulgence in ‘ weel-timed 
daflijig’(OoiroLiT, Life and Writitiffs of Wil- 
liam Tennant, p. 213), 


In 1813 Tennant was aunointwl • 7 
schoolmaster of Dunino, five miWm^, 
Andrews. Here he not only matuttd^ 
Hebrew sebo arshin, but gamed a W 
ledge of Arabic, Syriac, and Petaaa fJ 
1816, through the influence of Burns’s 
George Thomson [q. v.] and others, Tennut 
became schoolmaster at Lasswade M 
lothian, where hie literory note gained Z 
him the intlmote acquaintance of LotdlPooj 
houselee and Jeffrey. In 1819 hewaselectea 
teacher of classical and oriental 
in Dollar academy, Clackmannanshire 
held the post with distinction till 1834 
when Jellrey, then lord-advocate for Seot' 
land, aiipoiiitod him professor of Hehrev 
and oriental languages m St. Mary's 
St. Andrews. He retired, owing 
health, in 1848. He died, iintii°inj.a 
Devon Qrovo on 14 Oct. 1848, and he vis 

buried at Anstruthor, wherean obelisk iiiMn- 

ment with Latin inscription was raised to 
his memory. 

While at‘tho university Tennant nadspoffle 

respectable verse translations; and a Scot¬ 
tish ballad, * tho Anster Concert,’ 1811, is 
an early proof of uncommon observation end 
descriptive vigour. In ‘Anster Fait,’pub- 
fished anonymously in 1812, Tennant ia- 
stnntly achieved greatnoss. Based on tho 
diverting ballad of ‘ MaggieLauder’(douht. 
fully assigned to Francis Sempill), it is an 
exceediu^y clover dolineation of proTinciiil 
merry-moking. It is written in theoetaw 
stanza of Fairfax’s ‘Tasso,’ ‘shut,’as the 
author explains in his short preface, 'with 
the alexandrine of Spenser, that its close 
may he more full and sounding.’ For this 
stanza, without Tennant’s device of the 
alexandrine, Byron gained a name in his 
‘Beppo,’ and he gave it pOTmansnt distilI^ 
tion in ‘ Don .Tuan.' A reissue iu 1814won 
from Jefl’rey, in November of that year, an 
oncomhim in the ' Edinhiirgh Eeview.’ Six 
oditions of the poom appeared in the anthor's 
lifetime, and a ' people’a edition’ waa isaned 
in 1849. In 1822 Tennant published the 
‘ Thane of Fife,’ based on tho Danish inva¬ 
sion of tho ninth century. InlS2SappeoKd 
' Cardinal Boaton,’ a tragedy in five acts,and 
in 1826 ‘John Baliol,’an historical diama. 
Nowise dramatic, those works, oxceptin occa¬ 
sional passages, have but little poetic dis¬ 
tinction. Ill 1827, in bis ‘ Papistiy Storm’d, 
or tho dingin’ doon o’ the Cathedral’ fi.e. the 
destniction of St. Andrews Cathedral at the 
time of the Boformation), Tennant affected, 
with fair success but too persistently, the 
mot hod and style of Sir David Lyndsay. To 
the ‘Scottish Christian Herald' of 1886-87hB 
contributed five 'Hebrew Idylls.’ In 1840he 
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published a ‘ Syriac and Clialdee Grammar,’ 
s ttastworthy and popular text-book. Jlis 
‘Hebrew Dramas/ founded on incidents in 
Bible history—Xepbtliah’a daughter, Esther, 
destruction of Sodom—appeared in 184.3. 
Not without a degree of freshness and vigour, 
these are somewhat lacking in sustained in¬ 
terest. About 1830 Tennant became a con¬ 
tributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Literary Journal/ 
furnishing proso translations from Greek ana 
German, and discussing with Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, the proprie^ of issuing a 
new mstrieal version of tne Hsalms. This 
correspondence was subsequently issued in 
a heterogeneous bookseller’s collection, en¬ 
titled ‘Pamphlets,’ 1830. Tennant edited 
in 1819 the ‘ Poems' of Allan Ramsay, with j 
prefatory biography. ‘ 

[ConoUy’s Life of IVilliam Tennant, and the 
came writer’s Eminent hlen of Pife and Fifiana; 
Chambers’s edit, of Anster Fair, 1849 j Cham- 
tiers's Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Hair's 
hecenres on Poetical Lit; Bluckwood’e Hag. i. 
383, XU. 382, xiv. 421; IViUon’s Nodes Am- 
brosiana, i, 191,' Archibald Oonstabls and his 
Literary Correspondents, vol. ii. chap. vii.; Notes 
aad Queries, 6th ser, v, 282, 812, 367.] T, B, 

TENNENT, SiH JA^S EMERSON 
(1804-1860), traveller,politician, and author, 
third son of William Emerson (d, 1821), 
merchant of Belfast, by Sarah, youngest 
daughter of William Arbuthnot, was bom 
at Belfast on 7 April 1804 and was edu¬ 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, whence be 
received an honorary degree of LL.D. in 
1861. In 1824 he travelled abroad, and 
among other countries visited Greece; he 
was enthusiastic in the cause of Gheek iiee- 
dom, andwhile there made the acquaintance 
of Lord Byron, Ills impressions of the 
country appeored in 1826 m ‘A Picture of 
Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the Personal 
Narratives of James Emerson, Count 
Pecchio, and W. K. Humphreys.’ 

On 28 Jan. 1881 he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he had entered him¬ 
self as a student by the advice of Jeremy 
Bentham, but it is doubtful if he ever prac¬ 
tised his profession. On 24 June 1831 he 
married Letitia, only daughter of William 
Tennent, a wealthy banker at Belfast, whoso 
name and arms he assumed by royal license 
in addition to his own in 1832. 

He was elected member for Belfast on 
21 Dec. 1832, and was thought a man of 
promise on his first appearance in the House 
of Oommons, Ho was a supporter of Earl 
Grey’s government up to the time that 
Stanley and Sir James Graham retired from 
the administration in 1834, being among the 
very few Irish members who fell in with the 

T01.XII. 


. dilly.’ He made an energetic speech 
in favour of Thomas Spring-Rice’s amend¬ 
ment against the repeal of the union, which 
was considered one of the ablest in the debate 
(Mansard, 24 April 1834, pp. 1287-1362) 
Ever afterwards he followed Sir Robert Peel’ 
and became o liberal-conservative. At the 
Section in 1837 he was defeated at Belfast 
but subsequently on petition was seated on 

7 o M general election in 

1841 he was elected, but was unseated on 
petition. In 1842 he regained his seat, and 
during that year was the chief promoter of 
the copyright of designs biU, the passing of 
which gave such satisfaction to the mer- 
chants of Manchester that they presented 
mm with a service of plate valued at 3,000/. 
He held the office of secretary to the 
board from 8 Sept. 1841 to 6 Aug. 1843, 
and remained a member of the Kuse of 
Commons niitG July 1846, when he was 
knighted. From 12 Aug. 1846 to December 
1860 be was civil secretary to the colonial 
overnment of Ceylon. On SI Deo. 1860 
a was gazetted governor of St, Helena, but 
he never took up the appointment. After 
his return home he again sat in parliament 
as member for Lisburn from 10 Jan. to De¬ 
cember 1862. He was permanent secretary 
to the poor-law board from 4 March to 
30 Sept. 1862, and then secretary to the 
board of trade from November 1862, On 
his retirement on 2 Feb. 1867 he was erected 
a baronet. 

Tennent took a constout interest in lite¬ 
rary matters. In October 1869 he published 
‘Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physi¬ 
cal, Historical, and Topographical/ 2 vela. 
8vo, a work which had a great sale and went 
through five editions in eight months. It 
contained a vast amount of information 
arranged with clearness and precision. In 
November 1801 be republished a part of 
the woi'k under the title ‘Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon/ 8vo. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
6 June 1802. He died suddenly in London 
on 0 March 1869, ond was buried in ICensal 
Green cemetery on 12 March. His widow 
died on 21 April 1883; by her he had two 
daughters, Eleanor and Edith ^rah, and 
o son. Sir 'William Emerson Tennent, who 
wos born on 14 May 1886, was called to 
the bur at the Inner Temple on 26 Jan. 
1869, became a clerk in the board of trade 
1866^ accompanied Sir WiUiam Hutt [q, v.l 
to Vienna in 1865 to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce, and was secretary to Sit Stephen 
Cave [q, v.] in the mixed commission to Paris 
G806-7) for revising the fishery convention. 

By his death at Tempo Manor, Fermanagh, 

H N 
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on 16 Nov. 1876, the haronetcy became 
extinct (Times, 17 Nov. 1876). 

Besides the vrorha mentioned, Sir James 
Tennent •wrote: 1. ‘ Letters from the 
iEgean,’ 1829, 9 vols., originally printed in 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine.’ 2. ‘Tlie 
History of Modern Greece,’ 1830, 2 vols. 
S. ‘ A Treatise on the Copyright of Designs 
for Printed Pabrios and Notices of the state 
of Calico Printing in Belgium, Germany, 
and the States of the Prussian Commercial 
League,’ 1841, 2 vols. 4. ‘ Cliristionity in 
Oeylon, with Sketch of the Bralimanical and 
Buddhist Superstition,’1860. 6. ‘ Wine, its 
Use and Taxation: nn Inquiry into the Wine 
Duties,’ 1856. 6. ‘ The Story of Guns,’186.1. 
7. ‘ The Wild Elepliant and the Method of 
Capturing and Taming it in Ceylon,’ 1807. 
Ho was author of the articles Tarshish, 
Trincomalic, and "Wine and Wine-maldng 
in the eighth edition of the ‘Enoyclopoodia 
Britanuica.’ 

[Belfast News-letter, 8, 9, 15 March 1880; 
Times, 8, 16 March 1869; Portraits of Eminent 
Oonservativos, 1837, portrait No. xii.; Begistor 
and Mag. of Biography, April 1869, p'p. 201-2, 
•where the date of his birth is 'vrrong; Illustrated 
London News, 1843 iii. 293 •with portr.iiO, 1860 
liv. 299, 317.] a.O.B. 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, first Baeoh 
TbnNybon (1800-1802), poet, the foui'th of 
twelve children of thellov. Dr. George Clay¬ 
ton Tennyson, rector of Somersby, a village 
in North Linoobishira, between Hornoostle 
and Spilsby, was horn at Somersby on 6 Aug. 
1809. His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Stephen i^tohe, vicar of Louth 
in the same county. Of the twelve children 
of this marriage, eight were sons, and of 
these, two besides Alfred became poets of 
distinction, Frederick Tennyson [q. v.] and 
OharUs, who in later life adopted the name 
of an uncle, and became Charles Tennyson- 
Turner [q. y.] All of the children seem to 
have shared the poetic faculty in greater or 
less degree. The reotor of Somcrs%, owing 
to ' a caprice ’ of hie father, George Tenny¬ 
son (1760-1886) of Bayons Manor, had been 
disinherited in mvour of his younger brother 
Charles (Tennyson D'Eyncourl), and the dis¬ 
appointment seems to have embittered the 
elder son to a degree that afibetod his whole 
subsequent life. 

Alfred was brought up at home until he 
was seven yeast old, when he wue sent to 
live with his grandmother at Louth and 
attend the grammas school in that town. 
The master was one of the strict and pas¬ 
sionate type, and the poet preserved no 
happy memories of the four years pas.sed 
there. At the end of that time, in 1820, 


the boy returned to SomersbylTi^ 
under his father’s tuition until he 
oellegB. The reotor was an adequate^ 
and a man of soma poetic taste oadfacni^ 
and the boy had the run of a librarrm 
various and stimulating than the avemTlJ 
country rectories could boast. He wl "' 
early an omnivorous reader, especiall^ 
the department of poetry, to which he«, 
further drawn by the rural oham o* 
Somersby and its surroundings, whidi k 
was to oslebrato in one of his earhestde<crii! 
live poems, the ‘ Ode to Memory.’ AUtirf 
from Al&cd to his mother’s sister when m 
his thirteenth year, containing a critigUp j.- 

‘ Samson Agonistes,'illustrated byrefewncee 
to Horace, Danlo, ond other poets, eibht- 
a quite remarkable width of reading fora 
young a boy. Even before this date the 
child had begun to write verse. WhenonlT 
eight (so he told his son in later life)]iehai 
written 'Thomsoniau blank vuiss Inpnn, 
of flowers; ’ at the ago of ten and slerm h- 
had Mien undoi'the spell of Pone's ‘Homer' 
and had written ‘ hundreds and hundreds a! 
linos in the regular Popeian metre.’ Some¬ 
what later he bad composed on epic of sn 
thousand linos after the pattern of Scott, 
and the boy’s father hazarded the predictioa 
that ‘ if Alfred die, one of our greatest poets 
will hove gone.' 

In 1827TounyBon’s older brother Etederick 
went up from Eton to Trinity. Cambridge; 
and in March of the same year ChorlesTemiT- 
Bon and his brother Alfred publlskd with 
J. & J. Jackson, booksellers of Loutb, tbe 
‘ Poems by two Brothers,’ Ohorles'a shere 
of the volume having been wiilten betweea 
the ages of sixteen and seventeen, Alked's 
between those of flftoeu and seventeen. For 
this little volume the bookseller offered SOi., 
of which sum, however, half tvas to betaken 
out In books. The two yoimg authors qient 
a portion of their profits in hiring a carriage 
and driving away fourteen miles to a fa¬ 
vourite hit of sea-coast at Mablethorpe. Tbe 
little volume is strangely disappointing, in 
the main because Alfred was afraid to in¬ 


clude in it those boyish efforts in whicb teal 
promise of poetic originality might bare 
been discerned. The memoir _hy his eon 
supplies specimens of such, which •were ap¬ 
parently rejected as being ‘ too munh out of 
the common for the public taste.’ _ These 
include a quite remamcable diamatio flag- 
ment, tbe sooiio of which is laid in Spain, 
and display an equally astonishing oominaud 
of metre and of music in the lines written 
‘ after reading the “ Bride of Lammermoffl, 
Tlio little volume printed contains chiefly 
imitative verses, in which the key and the 
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Itvle are obviously bowowed from Byron, seioua influence of any poetic jnaaters ia to 
Moore and other favourites of tlie hour j and be traced in such poeme, it ia that of 
cnlv here and there does it exhibit any dis- Keats and Coleridge; hut the individuality 
tinct element of promise. It seems to have is tlu-oughout as unmistakable and decisive 
attracted no notice either from the press or as the indebtedness. If the poems exhibit 
the public. . there on their descriptive side a 

In February 1828 Tennyson (as also his lush and florid word-painting unchastened 
biother Charles) matrioulated at Trinity by that perfect taste tW was yet to come, 
College, Cambridge. Here he became in- there is no less clearly diacernlhle a width 
timate with a remarkable m-oup of young of outlook, a depth of spiritual feeling, 
men including J. B. Spedding, Monckton as well as a lyric versatility, which from 
llilnesi 0. Trench, BlakeaW, J. Mitchell the outset distinguished the new-comer from 
Kemble,Merivale,Brookfield,OharlesBuUer, Keats. The poetry-loving readers of the 
and Arthur Hallam, eldest surviving son of day were not, however, at once attracted by 
thehistorian—thislastdestinedtobMomehis the book. The spell of Byron was still 
dearest friend, and profoundly to influence powerful with one public, and Wordsworth 
his character and genius during his whole had already won the hearts of another. The 
life. ‘ He was as near perfection,’ Tennyson jioets and thinkers of the day, however, 
used to say in after times,' as mortal man prommW recognised a kindred spirit. In 
could be.’ The powens of Tennyson now the ‘Westminster Eeview’ the poems were 
developed apace; for, besides enjoying the praised by Sir John Bowring. Leigh Hunt 
continual stimulus of society such as that noticed them fevom’ably in the 'Tatler;' 
just mentioned, he pursued faithfully the and Arthur Hallam coutrihuted a very re- 
special studies of the place, improving him- markable review (reprinted in 1803) to the 
srif in the dassios, as well as in history and ‘ Englishman's MaMzina ’ — a ^ort-Uved 
natural science. He took a keen interest in venture of Edward Moxon. In the summer 
pohtical and social questions of the day, and of this year Tennyson joined his friend 
also worked earnestly at poetic composition. Ilallam in an expedition to the Pyrenees. 
To what purpose he had pursued this last Hallam, with John Storling, Trench, and 
study was soon to be proved by his winning others, had deeply interested mmself in the 
the chancellor's medal for English verse on ill-fated insurrection, headed by General 
the subject of ‘ Tlmbiiotoo ’ in .Tune 1829. Torrijos, against the government of Ferdi- 
Eis father had urged him to compete; aud nond' H. 'Tennyson returned from the ex- 
having by liiui an old poem on the ‘Battle pedition stimulated by the beautiful scenery 
of Armageddon,’ he adapted it to the new of the Pyrenees. Parte qf ‘CEnone’ were 
tbeme, and so impressed the examiners that, then written in the valley of Oauterets. 
in spite of the daring innovation of blank In Febrnaty I8S1 Tennyson left Cam- 
verse, they awarded him the ^ze. Monck- bridge without taking a degree. His father 
ton Jlilnes and Arthur Hallam were was in bad health, and his presence was 
among his fellow-candidates. The latter, much desired at Bomersby. Although the 
writing to his friend W.E. Gladstone, spoke two years and a half spent at Trinity bad 
with no less generosity than, true critical in- brought him, through the friends made 
sightof'the splendid imaginative 1)0 wer that there, some of the best blessings of his 
pervaded’his friend’s poem. It cei'tainly de- life, he left college on no good terms with 
served this praise, and is as purely Tenny- the university as an Alma Mater, In a 
sonian as on^hing its author ovor produced, sonnet penned in 1890 he denounced 
‘Timhuotoo ’ was speedity followed by the their ‘ wax-lighted' chapels and ‘ solemn 
appearance of a slender volume of 160 pages organ-pipes,' because while the rulers of the 
entitled ‘Poems chiefly Lyrical,’which ap- university professed to tench, they ‘taught 
peered iu 1830 from the publishing house him nothing, feeding not the heart.’ But 
of Effingham Wilson in the Eoyal Ex- his friends, and notably Arthur Hallam, bad 
change. Thevolume contained, among other supplied this defect in the Cambridge cuiri- 
pieces which the author did not eventually culum; andTennysou returned to his village 
care to preserve, such now familiar poems os home full of devotion to his mother, who 
‘Olaribel,’ the ‘ Ode to Memory,’ ‘Mariana was soon to be his single care, for his father 
in theMoated Grange’(based upon a solitary died snddenly—leaning hack in his study 
phrase in * Measure for Measure the ' Be- chair—within a month of his son's return, 
collections of the Arabian Kights,’ the Meantime Arthur Hallam had become a 
' Poet in a golden clime was horn,’ the frequent and intimate visitor to the house, 
‘Dying Swan: a Dirge,' the ‘Ballad of and had formed on attachment to Tenny- 
Oriana,’ and ‘A Character.’ If the uncon- son’s sister Emily as early as 1829. Two 
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Tears later this ripened into an engagement. 
The happy period during the courtship ■when 
Hallam ‘ read the Tuscan poets on the lawn,’ 
and Tennyson’s sistor Mary brought her harp 
and dung ‘ a ballad to the listening mpon,’ 
will he familiar to readers of' In Memoriam.’ 

The IWing of Somershy being now vacant, 
an anxious question arose as to the future 
home of the Tennyson family j but the in¬ 
coming rector (possibly non-resident) not 
intending to occupy the rectory, they con- 
■tinued to reside there until 1887, Not long 
after his father’s death Tennyson was 
troubled about hie eyesight; but a change 
of diet corrected whatever was amiss, and 
he continued to read and write as before. 
The sonnet beginning ‘Checlt every out- 
flash’was sent by Hallam (who apologises 
for so doing) to Moxon for his new maga¬ 
zine, and a few other trifles found their way 
into ‘ Keepsaltes,’ Tennyson visited the 
HaUams in Wimpole Street, where social 
problems as well as literary matters were 
ardently discussed. Tennyson -was now, 
moreover, preparing to publish a new 
volume, and Hallam was full of enthusiasm 
about the ' Dream of Fair Women,’ ■which 
was already written, and about the‘Lover’s 
Tale,’ as to which its author himself had 
misgivings. In these young days his poems, 
lilte Shaicespeare’s ‘sugared sonnets,’ were 
handed freely about among his private 
friends before being committed to print. In 
July 1832 Tennyson and Hallam wont lour¬ 
ing on the lihine. On their return Hallam 
acknowledges the receipt of the lines to 
J. S. (James Spedding) ou the death of his 
brother, and announces that Moxon (who 
was to publish the forthcoming volume) was 
in ecstasies about the ‘ May Queen.’ The 
volume ‘ Poems, by Alfred Tennyson,’ op- 
peared at the close of the year (though dated 
1833). It comprised poems still recognised 
as among the noblest and most imaginative of 
his works, although some of them afterwards 
underwent revision, amounting in some 
cases to reconstruction. Among them were 
‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ 'The Miner’s Daugh¬ 
ter,’ ‘ fEnone.’ ‘ The Palace of Art,’ ‘ The 
Lotos-Eaters,*and‘ ADroam ofFair Women,’ 

Three hundred copies of the hook were 
promptly sold (11A had been thus far his 
profit ou the former volume), hut the re¬ 
viewers did not coincide with this more 
generous recognition by the public. The 
‘Quarterly’ had an article (April 1833) 
silly and brutal, after the usual fashion in 
those days of treating new pools of any 
individuality; and it is generally admitted 
that it was mainly the tone of tliie review 
which checked the publication of any fresh 


verse by the poet for nearly ten 
great sorrow, moreover, was now to to 
upon the poet, colouring and direetW^ 

Ilallim died suddenly at Vienna, i 
travelling in company with his father 
remains were brought to England and hC 
tmed in a transept of the old parish chu^ 
of Olevedon, Somerset, overlookuw th. 
Bristol Cliannol. Arthur Hallam wj? Z 
dearest friend of Tennyson, and was enffotri 
to his sister Emily, and the whole to 
were plunged in deep distress by bis deart 
From the first Tennyson’s whols ’ 


appear absorbed in memories of bis L.™ 
and fragmentary verses on the theme 
continually written, some of them to 
seventeen yeora later, sections of a com’ 
pleted ‘In Memoriam.’ Another Mem 
‘The Two Voices,’ or ‘Thoughts of a 
Suicide,’ was also an immediate outcome of 
tills sorrow, which, as the poet in later hfe 
told his son, for a whilo ‘ blotted out all im 
from his life, and made liim long for death.' 
It is nolicoablo that when this poem mi 
first published in the second volume of the 
1842 edition, to it alone of all the poems 
was appended the significant date—'1833.' 

During tho next few yeare Tennyson re¬ 
mained chiefly at home with his family 
at Somershy, roading widely in all litera¬ 
tures, polishing old poems ond writing new 
ones, corresponding with Spedding, KemMe, 
Milnes, Tennant, and others, and all the 
while noting (his two elder hrothow being 
away) as father and adviser to the family at 
home. In 1836, hnwovor, the calm current 
of home life was interrupted by an event 
fraught with important consequences to the 
future life and happiness of Tennyson, Ilis 
brother Charles, by this time a clergyman, 
and curate of Teaiby in Lincolnsliire, mar¬ 
ried, in 1836, Louisa, the youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Sollwood, a solicitor in Horn- 
castle. The older sisl er, Emily, was on this 
occasion taken into church as a bridesmaid 
by Alfred. They had met some years htfote, 
but the idea of marriage seems first to have 
entered Tennyson’s mmd on this occasion, 
No formal engagement, however, was recog¬ 
nised until four or five years loter, and tM 
fortunes of tho poet necessitated a still 
further delay of many years. The mpiage 
did not take place until 1860. Meantime, in 
1837, the family had to leave the rectory st 
Somershy, and they removed to High Beech 
iuEpping Forest, where they remained until 
1840. They then tried Tunbridge WeUsi 
but, the air proving too strong wr_Tenny¬ 
son’s mother, they again removed in 1841, 
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after only# yoar’s residence, to Bosley, near 

^'’Mewtime Tennyson continued to work 
earnestly and steadily at Ids art. As early 
83 1835 we hear of muck fresh material for 
a new volume being complete, includinff 
the ‘ Jlorte d’Arthur,’ the ' Day Dream,’ and 
the ‘Gardener’s Daughter.’ In 1837 an 
invitation to contribute to a volume of the 
‘keepsake order,’ consisting of voluntary 
contributions from the principal verse 
ivriters of the day, resulted in Tennyson 
si^ng to the world, which probably took 
Sttle notice of it, a poem that was later to 
rank with his most perfect lyrical efforts. 
The volume, entitled ‘The Tribute,' and 
edited by Lord Northampton, was for the 
benefit of the family of Edward Smedley 

i n. V.], a much respected literary man who 
lad iaUen on evil days, and to it Tennyson 
contributed the stanzas beginning! 

Oh! that ‘twore possible 
After long grief and pain. 

To find the arms of my true love 
Sound me once ag.iin. 

In this same year Tennyson was first intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Gladstone, who became thence¬ 
forth his cordial admirer and friend. Mean¬ 
time, as late as 1840, the engagement with 
Emily Sellwood remained in force j but 
after this date correspondence between the 
two was forbidden by the lady’s family, the 
prospects of marriage seeming as remote as 
ever. At last, in 1842, the long-expected 
‘Poems’(in two vols.) were allowed to see 
the light. The date marks an epoch in 
Tennyson's life, for his fame as unquestion¬ 
ably the greatest living poet (Wordsworth’s 
work being practically over) was now secure. 
In addition to the reissue of the chief poems 
from the volumes of 1880 and 1833, many 
of them rewritten, the second volume con¬ 
sisted of absolutely new material, and in¬ 
cluded ‘Loeksley Hall,'the ‘Morte d’Arthur,' 
‘Ulysses,’ ‘The Two Voices,’ ‘Godiva,’ ‘Sir 
Galahad,’ the ‘Vision of Sin,’ and such 
lyrics as ‘ Break, break, break,’ and ‘ Move 
eastward, happy earth.’ 

But, notwitWanding this new success 
and the growing recognition that followed, 
the fortunes of Tennyson did not improve. 
Be and other members of the family had 
invested a considerable part of their small 
capital in a scheme for ‘wood-carving by 
machinery,’ which was to popnlorise and 
cheapen good art in furniture and other 
household decoration. A certain Dr. Allen 
■was_ the originator, and to him the Tennyson 
family seem to have blindly entrusted their 
Lttlo capital, The speculation, from what¬ 


ever cause, did not succeed, and the money 
invested was hopelessly lost. ‘Then fol¬ 
lowed,’ says his son, ‘ a season of real hard¬ 
ship, for marriage seemed further off than 
ever. So severe a hypochondria set in upon 
him that his friends despaired for his life.’ 
It was doubtless this critical condition of 
his health and fortunes that led his friend 
to abroach the prime minister of the day. 
Sit Kohert Peel; and in September 1846 
Henry HaUam was able to announce that, 
in reply to the appeal, the premier had 
placed Tennyson’s name on the civil list for 
a pension of 2002. a year. It was Moncton 
Milnes who, according to his own account, 
succeeded in impreesing on Sir Bobert the 
claims of the poet, of whom the statesman 
had no previous knowledge, Alilnes read 
him ‘ Ulysses,’ and the day was won. 

By 1846 tbe ‘Poems’ had reached a 
fourth edition, and in the same year their 
author was violently assailed by Bulwer 
Lytton in his satire, ‘ The New Timon: a 
Poetical Eomance of London.’ Tampon 
was dismissed in a few lines as ‘School- 
miss Alfted,’ and his claims to a pension 
rudely chalieimod. 'lennyson replied in 
some stanzas ot great power, entitled ‘The 
New Timon and the Poets,’ signed ‘ Alci- 
biades.’ They appeared in ‘Punch’ (28Feb. 
1846), having been sent thither, according to 
the poet’s son, by John Forster, without 
their author’s knowledge. A week later the 
poet recorded his regret and his recantation 
in two stanzas beaded ' An Afterthought.’ 
They still appear in his collected ‘Poems’ 
under the head of ‘ Literary Squabbles,' hut 
the previous poem was not included in any 
authorised collection of his works. Tezmy- 
son’s next appeal to the public was in the 
‘Princess,’which appeared in 1847. In its 
earliest sliape it did not contain the six 
incidental l^ics, which were first added in 
the third edition in 18B0, The poem, duly 
appreciated by poets and thinkers, in spite 
01 reaching five editions in six years, does 
not seem to have widely extended Tenny¬ 
son’s popularity. 

But it wos for otherwise with ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ which appeared anonymouslv in June 
1860. The poem, written in a ibur-lined 
stanza—believed by the poet to have been 
invented by himseu, but which had been in 
foot long before used by Sir Philip Sidney, 
Ben Jonson, and notably by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury—^had grown to its final shape 
during a period of seventeen years following 
the death of Arthur Ilallam, Issued with 
no name upon the title-page, its authorship 
was never from the first moment in doubt. 
The public, to whose deepest and therefore 
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Boiwuoiiest faiths and sorrows the poem 
appealed, welcomed it at once. The critics 
were not so prompt in their recognition. To 
some of them the poem seemed hopelessly 
ohscuro. Others regretted that so much good 
poetry and feeling should ho wasted upon 
‘ an Amaryllis of the Ohanoery Bor j ’ while 
another divined that the writer was clearly 
‘ tho widow of a military man.' The 
religious world, on the other hand, were 
perplexed and irritated for different reasons. 
Finding the poem intensely earnest and 
spiritual in thought and aim, and yet ex¬ 
hibiting no sympathy with any portioulfur 
statements of retigious truth popular at the 
time, the party theologians bitterly de¬ 
nounced it. To those, on the other liand, 
who were familiar with the deeper ourreiits 
of religious inquiry working among thought- 
M minds in that day, it was evident that 
the poem reflected largely the influence of 
Frederick Denison. Maurice. How early in 
his lifo Tennyson made the personal ac¬ 
quaintance of Maurice seems uncertain. But 
Tennyson had been from his Oombridge days 
tho intimate friend of those who knew and 
honoured Maurice, oud eouldnolhove escaped 
knowing well the general tendency of uis 
teaching. As early as 1880 we find Arthur 
Hollam writing to'W. E. Gladstone in these 
terms; ' I do not myself Imow Maurice, but 
1 know well many whom he has known, and 
whom he has moulded like a second nature; 
and those, too, men eminent for intellec¬ 
tual powei'Sj to whom the presence of a com¬ 
manding spirit would in all other cases bo a 
signal rather for rivalry thon reverential ac¬ 
knowledgment.’ Maurice, moreover, was 
closely allied with such men as the Hares, 
B. C. Trench, Ohoi'les Kingsley, and others 
of Tennyson’s early friends keenly interested 
in theological questions. And it may here be 
added that Tennyson invited Maurice to be 
godfather to his flrst child in 1851, and fol¬ 
lowed up the request with the well-known 
stanzas inviting Mauriceto visit the family at 
their new homo in the Isle of Wight in 1853. 

The immediate re;|^utation of ‘In He- 
moriam ’ and the continued sale of the pre¬ 
vious volumes now enabled Moxon to insure 
Tennyson a certain income which would 
justify him in marrying. The wedding ac¬ 
cordingly took Mace on IS June 1860 at 
Shiplake-on-the^Thames, The portioular 
place was chosen because, after ton years of 
separation, the lovers had first met again at 
f^hiplake, at the house of a cousin of the 
Tennysons, Mrs. Eawnsley. In after life, 
his son tells ns, his father was wont to say 
‘The peace of God came into my life when 
I wedded her.’ 


In April 1860 Wordsworthlu^; 
poet-laiirenteship became vacant. Thew! 
was in the first instance offered to flop 
who declined it on the ground of age V 
offer was then made to Tennvaon® 
eWefly to Prince Albert’s admnatidn Ks 

Memonom.”’The honour wosvery accentiiHa 

though it entailed the usual flood ofaoeBl 
and letters from ospiring or jealous bufc 
Meantime Tennyson wrote to MoxouiuS 
to a request for another volume of bo«m 
‘ We ara con-eotinor all the volumes for 


net. to Macroady on occasion of tlie actor« 
retirement from tho stage. On 20 April 
1661 his first child, a son, was bora W 
did not survive its birth. In Julyoftbe 
same year Tennyson and his wife tisTsllea 
abroad, visiting Lucca, Plorenoo, and the 
Italian lakes, reUmiingby tbe Splngsn. ’The 
tour was afterwards celebrated inms'poeiii 
‘ Tbe Daisy.’ After his return to Tvricken- 
ham, where they were now living (Chapel 
House, Montpelier Row), the poet was hu-v 
with various national and patriotic poems 
prompted by the doubtful attitude towards 
England of Louis Napoleon—'Britons, gnatd 
year own,’ and‘Hands all round,’prWed 
in tbe ‘Examiner.’ On 11 Aug. 18o2hw 
second dbild, asoii, was born, and was named 
TIallam, after his early Mend. Tho baptism 
was at Twickenham, and the godfathers 
Ilonry Hallam and F. D. Maurice. 

On 14 Sent, of this year tbeDukeofM’el- 
lington diodj and Tennyson’s' Ode' appeared 
on the morning of the funeral (18 Kov.) It 
met at the moment with ‘ all but universal 
depreciation.’ The form and the substance 
were alike uiiconvenliouol, and its receptiou 
but one more instance of the great truth 
that a new poet has to create the taste by 
which be himself is to be enjoyed. No doubt 
it was added to and modified slightly to its 
advantage afterwards, and remains at this 
day among the most admired of Tennyson’s 
poems. In 1863, while tho poet was on 
a visit to the Isle of Wight, Tie heard of 
the house called Farringford at Freshwater 
as being vacant; and a joint visit with his 
wife to inspect it reeuited in their taking 
it on lease, with the option of subsequent 
purchase. Tennyson had beoome weary of 
tho many intrusions upon Lis working hours 
while so near London, and the step now 
taken was final. The place was purchased 
by him some two years later out of thepronts 
resulting from ‘ Maud,’ and during the rest 
of his life Farringford, ‘ close to the ridge of 
a noble dowm,’ remained Tennyson’s home for 
hhe greater part of each year. 

In Miaioh 1864 another son was born to the 
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TennyaoM, and ohidslened Lionel. Tins was 
the year of the Crimean war, the causes and 
Bioiwes of which deeply interested Tenny¬ 
son* In May of this year he was in London 
arrMging with Moxon about the illustrated 
edition of his poems, in which Millais, Hol¬ 
man Hunt, and Eoasetti, the young pre- 
Eaffaellite party, took so distinguished a 
part. Later he was visiting Glastonbury and 
ot^r places associated with the Arthurian 
legend, which already he was preparing to 
treat in a consecutive form. But in the 
mPffii rimfl he was busy with a different 
t i-amA. He was engaged upon ‘ Maud.’ Ilis 
friend and neighbour in the Isle of Wight, 
Sir John Simeon, hod suggested to him mat 
the verses printed in Lord Northampton’s 
^Tribute’ of 1837 ware, in that isolated Mope, 
nninteUigibla, and might with advantage be 
preceded and followed by other verses so as 
to teU a story in something like dramatic 
shape. The hint was taken, and the work 
made progress through this year and was 
completed early in 1866. In December 1864 
be read in the ‘Timas’ of the disastrous 
charge of the light brigade at Balaclava, and 
he wiote at a sitting ms memorable verses, 
based upon the newspaper description of the 
‘Times'^ correspondent, in which had oo- 
cuned the expression ‘ some one had 
blundered.’ The poem was published in the 
‘Examiner’ of 9 Dec. In June 1866 the 
university of Oxford conferred on Tennyson 
the ^gree of D.O.L. He met with an en- 
^usiastic reception from the undergraduates. 
'Maud’ appeared in the autumn of 1866. 

The poem, a dramatic monologue in con¬ 
secutive lyrics, was received for the most 
part both by the critics and thegeneralpublic, 
even among those hitherto his ardent ad¬ 
mirers, wim violent antagonism and even 
derision. Thereweremanyreasons for this. It 
was the first time Tennyson had told a story 
dramatically; and the matter spoken being 
delivered throughout in the first person, a 
large number of readers attributed to the 
poet himself the sentiments of the speaker— 
a person thrown off his mental balance (like 
Hamlet) by private wi'ong and a bitter sense 
of the festering evils of society, in this case 
(it being the time of the Orimean war) 'the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace.’ 
The rebuff thus experienced by the poet was 
keenly felt; for he well knew, as did all the 
finer critics of the hour, that parts at least 
of the poem reached the highestwater-mark 
of lyrical beauty to which he had yet at¬ 
tained. Although it may he doubted whether 
the general reader has ever yet quite re¬ 
covered ficom the shock, this remains stiU the 
opinion of the best judges. The little volume 


contained, besides the ‘Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,’ ‘The Daisy,’ the 
stanzas addressed to the Hey. P. D. Maurice, 
‘ The Brook, an Idyll,’ and the ‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade.’ This last-named poem was 
in a second edition restored to its original 
and far superior ehape, containing the line 
‘Some one nad blundered,’ which had been 
unwisely omitted by request of timid or 
fastidious friends. 

Not discouraged by adverse criticism, 
Tennyson continued to work at those 
Arthurian poems, the idea of wMch hod 
never been allowed to sleep during the pro¬ 
gress of other work. ‘Hmd' wos ready in 
the autumn of 1856, and ‘ Guinevere ’ was 
completed early in 1^8, In this yemi, more¬ 
over, he wrote the first of those single 
dramatic lyrics in monologue by which his 
popularity was to he greatfy widened. ‘The 
iSrandmothet’ appeared in ‘ Once a Week,’ 
with a fine illustration by Millais, in July 
1859; and the minted narrative and dra¬ 
matic story, ‘Sea Dreams,' the villain in 
which reflected certain disastrous experi¬ 
ences of the poet himself, was published in 
‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ for 1860. The 
'Idylls of the £ing' appeared in the autumn 
of 1859, and received a welcome so instan¬ 
taneous ae at once to restore its author to 
his lost place in the affections of the many. 
The public were fully prepared for, and fwl 
of ouiiosity as to, further treatment by 
Tennyson of the Arthurian legends. The 
fine fragment, first given to the world in 
1842, had whetted appetite for farther blank- 
verse epic versions of the story; and such 
lyrics as ‘ Sir Galahad' and Uie ‘ Lady of 
Shalott ’ had shown how deeply the poet had 
read and pondered on the subject, The Duke 
of Argyll had predicted that the 'Idylls’ 
would be 'understood and admired by many 
who were incapable of understanding and 
appreciating many of his other works,’ and 
the prediction has been verified. At the same 
time such poems as' Elaine ’ and' Guinevere ’ 
become at once the delight of the most fas¬ 
tidious, and the least. Men so different as 
Jowett, Macauli^, Didkens, Euskin, and 
Walter of tiie ‘ Times ’ sweUed the chorus of 
enthusiastio praise. Meantime Tennyson’s 
heart and thoughts were, as ever, with his 
country's interests and honour, and the verses 
‘Eiflemen, form I’ published in the ‘Times,’ 
M^ 1859, had their origin in the latest action 
of Louis Napoleon, and the fresh dangers and 
complications in Europe arising out of it. A 
corresponding song for the navy (‘ JodiTar ’), 
first printed in the poet’s ‘ Memoir’ by his 
son, was composed under the same influences. 

From the publication of the first ‘ Idylls' 
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until the end of the poet's life his fame and 
popularity continued -without a check. The 
next years were years of travel. In 1800 ho 
visited Cornwall, Devonshire, and the Scilly 
Islands; and in 1861 Auvergne and the 
Pyrenees, where he -wrote the lyric ‘ All 
along the Valley’ in memory or his visit 
there thirty years before with Arthur 
Hallam, In this same year the prince 
consort died, and the second edition of the 
‘Idylls ’ was prefaced by the dedication to 
his memory. Tennyson was now at work 
upon ‘Enoch Arden’ (or the ‘Fisherman,’ 
as he at £rst called it^, and in April 1863 
he had his first interview with the queen. 
Later in the year 'Tennyson made a tour 
tlirough Derbyshire and Yorkshire with 
F. T. Palgrave. In 1863 ‘ Aylmer's Field ’ 
was comploled, and the laureate wrote his 
‘ IrVelcome to Alexandra' on occasion of the 
murriaM of the Prince of Wales. The volume 
entitled ‘Enoch Arden’appeared inl864,and 
was an instantaneous success, sixty thousand 
copies being rapidly sold. It contained, be¬ 
sides the title-poem and 'Aylmer's Field,’ 
‘ Tithonus ’ (already printed in the ‘ Corn- 
hill Magazine’), tho ‘Grandmother,’ and 
‘ Sea Dreams, ’ and a fresh revelation of power 
hardly before suspected—^the ‘ Northern 
Former: Old Style.’ This was to be tho 
first of a series of poems in the dialect of 
North Lincolnshire, e.vhibiting a gift of 
humorous dramatic characterisation which 
wos to give Tennyson rank with the finest 
humourists of any age or country. Tho 
volume (mainly perhaps through ‘Enoch 
Arden,’ a legend already common in various 
forms to most European countries) became, 
in his sou’s judgment, the most popular of 
all his father’s works, with the single ex¬ 
ception of ‘In Memoriam.’ Translations 
into Danish, German, Latin, Dutch, Italian, 
French, Hungarian, and Bohemian attest its 
widespread reputation. 

The years that followed were marked by 
no incident save travel, unremitting poetic 
labour and reading, the visits of friends, and 
converse with them. He printed a fow 
short poems in magazines, but published no 
further volume until the ‘ Holy Grail’in 
1869. The volumo contained also ‘Lu¬ 
cretius,’ ‘ Tho Passing of Arthur,' ‘ Pellcas and 
Ettarre,’ ‘The Victim,’ ‘Wages,’ ‘The Higher 
Pantheism,’ and ‘Northern Farmer: New 
Style.’ In -this same year Tennyson was made 
an honorary fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. On 23 April (Shakespoaras birth¬ 
day) 1868 he had laid the foundation-stone 
of a new residence, named Aldworth, neor 
Haslemere, and this now became a second 
home. In 1872 the Arthurian cycle received ' 


a further addition in ‘ Garetii and Lvnett** 
In 1873 the poet was ofiered a baronetcy 
Gladstone, and declined it, though he woidJ 
have accepted it for his son. The same il 
tinotion was again ofiered by Disraeli in Igti 
and again declined. In 1876 be nave to the 
world his first blank-verse drama, ‘Quem 
Mary,’ carefully built on the SbakespMtew 
model. This new departure was not gene¬ 
rally welcomed by the public, the truth beins 
that any imitation of the Elizabethan poetic 
drama is necessarily an exotic. Morwet 
Tennyson bad never lieen in close touch with 
the stage. He used playfully to observe that 
‘ critics arc so exacting nowadays that they 
not only expect a poot-playwright to be a 
lirst-rato author, hut a first-rate maimi- ,. 
actor, and audience, all in one.’ There U oil 
element of truth in this jest. It was lost 
hecanso Shakespeare had filled all the situa- 
tions hero mentioned that his plays Imyethe 
special quality which the purely literary 
drama lacks. Adapted to the stage by HeniV 
Irving, 'Queen Mary’ was produced at tho 
Lyceum -with success in April 1876. The 
drama ‘ Harold' was published tho same year, 
In 1879 Tennyson reprint ed his very early 
poem, ‘ The Lover's Tale,’ based upon asto^ 
in Boccaccio. It was written when its anthnr 
was under twenty, and printed in 1883. bat 
then distributed only among a fewpriiate 
friends. The ripening taste of the poet had 
judged it as too fiorid and redundant; and 
ho publislied it at this later date only 
because it was being ‘ extensively pirated.’ 
In December of this year the Kendals pro¬ 
duced at tho St. James's Theatre his little 
blank-verse drama‘The Falcon’ (based upon 
a storyin tho ‘Doenmoron’), which ran silty* 
seven nights. Fanny Kemhle rightly de¬ 
fined it as ‘an exquisite little poem in 
action; ’ and, olthou^ the plot is perilously 
grotesque as a subject for dramatic treat¬ 
ment, as produced and pbiyed by the EendaU 
it was undoubtedly charming. The play was 
first publisbed (in the same volume with 
' The Gap') in 1884. In hlarch 1880 Tenny¬ 
son was invited by the students of Glasgow 
University to stand for the lord-rectorship j 
but on learning that the contest was con¬ 
ducted on political llnes^ and that he had 
been asked to he the nominee of the conser¬ 
vative party, he ^withdrew his nooeptanco. 
Ordered by Sir Andrew Clark to try change 
of climate, in consequence of illness from 
which ho had suffered since the death of hk 


brother Charles in the preceding year, Tenny¬ 
son and his son visiteef Venice, Bavaria, and 
Tyrol. The same year (1880) saw the pub¬ 
lication of the volumo entitled ‘Ballads and 
Poems.’ Tennyson was now in his seventy- 
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first year, but these poems distinctly added 
to his reputation, the range and variety ot 
the subjects and their treatment being extra- 
nrdinaiT. They included 'The ReveuM,’ 
‘Piizpah,’ ‘The Children’s Hospital,’ "rhe 
First Quarrel,' ‘The Defence of Lucknow,’ 
and ‘ The Northern Cobbler.’ Many of these 
werebased upon anecdotes heard in the poet’s 
vouth, or read in newspapers and magazines, 
ind sent to him by friends. In 1881 (in the 
January of which year ‘ The Cup ’ was sue- 
cessfuliy produced at the Lyceum) he sat 
to Millais for his portrait, and ho lost one of 
the oldest and most valued of his friends 
in James Spedding [q. vj On 11 Woy. 
1883 was produced at tne Globe Theatre his 
drama ‘ The Promise of May,’ written at the 
lequest of a friend who wished him to at¬ 
tempt a modern tragedy of village life. It 
wosliardly a success, the character of Edgar, 
an agnostic and a libertine, being much re¬ 
sented by those of the former class, who 
found an unexpected champion one evening 
during the performance in the person <5 
Lord Queensherry, who rose flrom his stall 
and protested against the character as a 
libel. The year 1883 brought him another 
sorrow in the death of his friend Edward 
Fitzgerald. In December of the enma year 
a peerage was ofierod to him by Queen 
Victoria on the advice of Mr. Gladstone; 
the proposal had been first submitted to 
him wMe Mr. Gladstone and the poet were 
on a cruise together in the previous Sep¬ 
tember in the Pembroke Castle, and was 
now (January 1884) accepted by him after 
much hesitation. In 1884 his son Ilallam 
was married to Miss Audrey Boyle, and his 
son and daug'hter-iu-law continued to make 
their home with him until the end of his life. 
‘The Cup,’* The Palcon,’ and the tragedy of 
‘ Becket ’ were published this year. ‘ 'Tiresias 
and other Poems’ appeared in the year fol¬ 
lowing, containing a prologue to ‘ Tiresias,' 
dedicated to the memory of Fitzgerald. The 
volume contained the noble poem ‘The 
Ancient Sage,’ and the poem, in Irish dia¬ 
lect, ‘ To-morrow.’ In 1886 the poet sufibred 
the most grievous family hereavoment that 
he had yet sustained in the death of his 
second son, Lionel, who contracted jungle 
fever while on a visit to Lord Dufferin in 
India, and died while on the voyage home, 
in the Bed Sea, April 1886. lu December 
of this year the ‘Ifromise of May’ was first 
printed, in conjunction with ‘LocksleyHall, 
sixty years after.’ During 1887 the poet 
took a cruise in a friend’s yacht, visiting 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and was in the 
meantime preparinganother volume ofpoems, 
writing ‘Vastness” (published in ‘Macmil¬ 


lan’s Magazine’ for March), and ‘ Owd Roft,’ 
another Lincolnshire poem, based upon a 
story he had read in a new'spaper. In 1888 ho 
had a very serious illness—rheumatic gout— 
during which at one time his life was in 
peat danger. In the spring of the year fol¬ 
lowing he was suiSciently recovered to enjoy 
another sea voyage in his friend Lord 
Brassey’s yacht the Sunbeam. In December 
1389 the volume ‘ Demeter and other Poems’ 
appeared, containing, among other shorter 
poems, ‘Merlin and the Gleam,’ an allegory 
shadowingthe course ofhis own poetic career, 
and the memorable ‘Crossing the Bar,' 
written one day while crossing the Solent 
on his annual journey from Aldworth to 
Earringford. During 1890-1 he sufiered 
from influenza, and his strength was notice¬ 
ably decreasing. In 1891 he was able again 
to enjoy his favourite pastime of yachting, 
and completed for the American manager 
Mr. Daly an old and as yet unpublished 
drama on the subject of ‘ Robin Hood ’ (* The 
Foresters,’ whicli was given in New xork 
in 1891, and was revived at Daly’s Theatre 
in London in October 1893). In 1892, 
the last year ofhis life, he wrote his ‘Lines 
on the Death of the Duke of Clarence.’ He 
was able yet once mote to take a yacht¬ 
ing cruise to Jersey, and to pay a visit to 
London in July. As late as Beptemher he 
was able to enjoy the society of many visitors, 
to look over the proofs of an intended volume 
of poems (' The Death of CEnone’), and to 
take interest in theforthcomingproduction of 
‘ Becket,’ as abridged and arranged by Henry 
Irving, at the Lyceum (produced eventually 
in February 1893). During the last days 
of the month his health was so palpably fail¬ 
ing that Sir Andrew Clark was summoned. 
The weakness ropidly increased, signs of 
fatal syncope appeared on VVednesday, 5 Oct,, 
and the poet passed away on the following 
day, Thursday, 6 Oct. 1893, at 1.35 am. 

On Wednesday, 12 Oct., he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The poll-bearerewere 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Dufi’eriu, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Eosoheiy, Jowett. Mr.Leeky, 
James Anthony Froude, Lord Salisbury, Dr. 
Butler (master of Trinity, Cambridge), the 
United States minister (Mr. E. T. Lincoln), 
Sir James Paget, and Lord Kelvin. The 
nave was lined by men of the Balaclava light 
brigade, by eome of the London rifle volun¬ 
teers, and by the boys of the Gordon Boye’ 
Home. The grave is next to that of Robert 
Browning, and in front of the monument to 
Chaucer. The bust of the poet by Woolner 
was subsequently placed ‘ against the pillu, 
near the grave.’ The Tennyson memorial 
beacon upon the summit of High Down 
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above l^esliwater waa unveiled by the dean 
of Westminster on 6 Aug, 1897. Lady 
Tennyson died, at the ago of slghty-three, on 
10 Aug. 1896, end was buried m the ohnreh- ' 
yard at Ereshwater. A tablet in the church 
commemorates her and her husband. I 

That brilliant, if wayward, genius Edward 
Fitzgerald persisted in maintaining that 
Tennyson never materially added to the 
reputation obtained by the two volumes of 
1842; and this may be so far true that had 
he died or ceased to write at that date 
he would still have ronhed, among all good 
critics, as a poet of absolute individuality, 
the rarest charm, the widest range of in¬ 
tellect and imagination, and an unsuipassed 
felicity and melody of diction. In all that 
constitutes a consummate lyrical artist, 
Tennyson could hardly give further proof 
of hiB quality. But he would never nave 
reached the vast audience that he lived to 
gather round him had it not been for ‘ In 
ilemoriam,’ the Arthurian idylls (notably 
the first liistalment), and the many stirring 
odes and ballads commemorating the great,- 
ness of England and the prowess and loyalty 
of her children. It is this many-sidedness 
and Ittige-heartednoss, the intensity with 
which Tennyson identified himself with his 
country’s needs and interests, her joys and 
griefs, that, quite as much as his purely 
poetic genius, has made him beloved and 
popular with a far larger public than per¬ 
haps any poet of the century, The publica¬ 
tion of the biography by his son still further 
widened and heightened the world’s estimate 
of Tennyson. It revealed, what was before 
Icnown only to his Intimate friends, that the 
poet who lived os a recluse, seldom for the 
last half of his life emerging from his do¬ 
mestic surroundings, used his retirement for 
the continuous acquisition of Imowledge 
and perfecting of his art, while never losing 
touch with the pulse of the nation, or sym¬ 
pathy with whatever affected the honour and 
happiness of tho people. This stndy of per¬ 
fection made of him one of the finest critics 
of otliere as well os of himself; and had 
he chosen to live in more social and public 
relations with the literature and thought of 
his time he would havo token his place 
with Ben Jonson, Bryden, and Samuel John- 
eoBj as amon^ the leading and most salutary 
arbiters of literary opinion in the ages they 
re^eclively adorned. 

The chief portraits of Tennyson are: 1. The 
fine head pamted by Samuel Laurence about 
1838, of which a reproduction is prefixed to 
the ‘Memoir,’ 1897. 2. A three-quarter 
lan^rtli by Mr. G. P. Watts, painted in 1869, 
and now owned by Lady Henry Somerset 


(Mentoir, i. 428). 3. A fuU face by Uw 
now in the National Portrait Gall™.’ 
London, dated 1806. 4. A portrait 
fessor llcrkomer, painted in 1878. 6. JuT 
quarter figure in doi-k blue cloak' a 6^ 
portrait by Sir John Millais, painted la 189]' 
and formerly owned by Sir James EnowL’ 

0. A three-quarter length by Watts, winM 
in 1891, given by the artist to TrSrM 
lege, Cambridge (n replica of this to Bads 
by the painter lor bluest to the nation), Tk 
admirable bust of Tennyson by Woomet of 

which that in the abbey is a replica, to ae- 
cuted in 1867 (a copy by Miss Grant is in tha 

National Portroit Qalleiy, London). Anotket 
bust by Woolnei' was done fitom life in 18*3 
The following is a list of Tennyson’s pnk 
lications as first issued; 1, ‘Poems bylVa 
Brothers,’ London and Louth, 1827, Bto aid 
12mo (the original manuscript was sold at 
Sotheby’s in December 1892 for 4801.; Uwa. 
paper copies fetch 801.) 2. 'Timbnetoo^ 
Poem which obtained the OhanceUor’s Medal 
at the Cambridge Commencement’ (ap.'Fio. 
luaiones Academicro ’), Cambridge, lS9,8ro 
(in blue wrapper valued at 71.) 8. ‘Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical,’ London, 1830,8vo (Southey’s 
copy 18 in the Dyco collection, South Eea- 
sington). 4. 'Poems by Alfred TeuByson,' 
London, 1888 [1882], 12mo. A sektioi 
from 8 and 4 was issued in Canada (18621, 
8vo, as ‘Poems MDacoxxx-MDCOomnj,'an3 
a few copies, now scarce, were oircuUted 
before the publication was prohibited by tbs 
court of ohnnoery, 6. ‘The Lover’s Tale,' 
privately printed, London, 1883 (very me, 
valued at 1001.); an unauthoriaM edition 
appeared in 1876; another edition 18i9, 
6. ‘ Poeme by Alfred Tennyson. In two 
volumes,’ London, 1842, 12 dio, 7, ‘The 
Princess: a Modloy,’ London, 1847,Itoo; 
Srd edit, with songs added, I860, 12iao. 
8. ‘In Momoriam (A. II. H.),’ London, 
1860, 8vo (I,he manuscript wns presented 
to Trinity Oolloge, Cambridge, in 1897 by 
Lady Simeon, vndow of Tennyson’s fnend 
Sir John Simeon, to whom Tennyson had 
given it). 9. ‘ Odo on the Beam of the 
Duke or Wellington,’ London, 1852, 8to; 
2nd edit, altered, 1868. 10. ' The Charge 
of the Light Brigade ’ [London, 18661, ask. 
4to; and a variant, ‘In Honorem,’ 1850, 
Bvo. 11.' Maud, and other Poems,’ Londoib 
1866, 8vo; 1850, enlarged; Kelmscottedit. 
1893. 12. ‘Idylls of the Eng,’ London, 1880, 
12mo; new edit. 1862 (the four idylls 
‘ Enid,’ ‘ Vivien,’ Elaine,’ ‘ (jitinevere,'issued 
separately, illustrated by G. Dord, Mio, 
1867-8), A rough draft of ‘Vivien’had 
appeared in a trial copy ‘Enid and Nimuhs 
the True and the False,’ London, 1867, 8to 
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(a copy, probably unique, -with manuscript 
PiiTertiona by the author, is in the Uritish 
Museum Library). 13. ‘Helen’s Tower. 
Clandeboye,’ privately printed [1861], 4to | 
(lare, valued at 804) 14. ‘ A Welcome [to ' 
A.lexandra],’ London, 1803, 8vo; and the 
variant, ‘A Welcome to Her Eoy^ High- i 
ness the Princess of Wales ’ London], 
1868, 4to, illuminated. 15. ‘ Id^ of the 
Hearth,' London, 1864; reissued as ' Enoch 
Arden’ ('Aylmer’s Field,’ ‘Sea Dreams’), 
London, 1864, 12mo. 16. 'A Selection 

from the Works of Alfred Tennyson, D.O.L., 
Poet Laureate,’ London, 1866, square 12mo, 
with six new poems. 17. ‘ The Window j or, 
The Loves of the Wrens,’ privately printed, 
Canford Manor, 1867, 4to j with music by 
A. Sullivan, 1871, 4to. 18. ‘ The Victim,’ 
Canford Manor, 1887, 4to (the privately 
printed issues of this and ‘ The Window ’ 
ore valued at 30/. each). 19. ‘The Holy 
Grail, and other Poems,' London, 1869 [con¬ 
taining ‘ The Coming of Arthur,’ ‘ The Holy 
Qrail,°‘Pelleaa and Ettarre,’ ‘The Passing of 
Arthur’]; the contents of 12 and 19 were 
published together as ‘ Idylls of the Hlng,’ 
London, 1869,8vo. 20. ‘GarethandLynette,' 
London, 1872,8vo. The ‘IdyUs of the King,’ 
in sequence complete, first appeared in ‘Com- 
pleteWoris,’ library edition, Londom 1872. 

I Tols. 8vo, with ‘ Epilogue to the Queen ’ 
[diLiterarj/Aneedotesofthe Nimtemth Cen¬ 
tury 219-72). 21. ‘ Queen Mary! a Drama,’ 
London, l876,8vo. 22. ‘ Harold i a Drama,’ 
London, 1877 [1870], 8vo. 23. ‘Ballads and 
other Poems,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 24. ‘ The 
Cup and the Falcon,’ London, 1884,12mo. 

25. ‘Becket,’ London, 1884, 8vo (arranged 
by Sir Henry Irving for the stage, 1893,8vo). 

26. ‘Tiresias, and other Poems,’ London, 
1886,8vo. 27. ‘ Looksley Hall, sixty years 
after [and other Poems],’ London, 1886,8vo. 
28. ‘Demeter and other Poems,’ London, 
1889,8vo. 29. ‘ The Foresters: Eobin Hood 
and Maid Marian,’ London, 1892, 8vo. SO. 

‘ The Death of CEnoue; Alrbar’s Dream; and 
other Poems,’ London,1892,8vo; also n large- 
paper edition with five steel portraits. 31. 
‘Works. Complete in one volume, with last 
alterations,’London, 1894,8vo. (For a very 
detailed bibliogpraphy down to the respective 
dates see Tmnystmana [ed. B.. H. Shepherd], 
1866 J 2nd ed. 1879; revised as ‘ The Bihlio- 
gTMhy of Tennvson ’ [1827-1804], London, 
18w, 4to ; of. ‘ Chronology ’ in Lobd Tenny¬ 
son’s Memoir, with a list of the German 
translations,!!. 680 ; Suxim.^rly J^ditioni. 
1894; and Brit, Mus, Cat.) A ‘ Concordance ’ 
to Tennyson’s ‘ Works,’ by D. B. BrightweU, 
appeared in 1869. An ' annotated ’ edition 
by Tennyson’s son Ilallam appeared 1007-9. 


In foreign translations ‘In Memoriam,' 

‘ Maud,’ and ‘ Enoch .Arden ’ have proved 
most popular. ‘In Memoriam’ has been 
rendered into French Alexandrines by L£on 
Morel (Paris, 1898), and there ore several 
German translations, both metrical and 
piose. Of ‘ Maud' a French prose version 
by H. Fauvel, appeared at Havre in 1802, 
while Danish and German translations also 
exist. The translations of ' Enoch Arden ’ 
are numerous. Among them are French 
versions by Scherer (1870), by E. Ourtois 
(1888), and by Em. Duglin (1889); German 
versions by Schellwien (1867), by Feldmann 
(1870). by Strodlmann(1876), andbyMend- 
heim (1897); and Dutch versions by Van 
den Bergh (1869), by Wertheim (1882), and 
by Bense (1898). There are also transla¬ 
tions into Danish by A. Mundi (1806), Hun¬ 
garian by Jdnosi, and into Latin by W. Sel- 
wyn, London, 1807. The poem has been 
widely adopted abioad as a text for the 
Study of English. Several of the ‘ Idylls ’ 
have been translated into French and issued 
separately by Francisque Michel; also into 
Danish, Dutch, German, and Hungarian. 

[The only complete and authoritative life of 
Tennyson is that by his son, in two volumes, 
published in October 1807. A provisional 
memoir, careful and appreciative, by Mr. Arthur 
H. Waugh, appeared in 1802, and Mrs. Bitchie's 
interesting Bocorda of Tennyson, Buskin, and 
the Brownings in 1892. Among the earlier 
estimates of Tennyson’s life and work are; 
Biimley's Tennyson's Fosms, 18££; Watts’s 
Alfred ToDDyson: a Lecture, 1864; Japp’s Tlmee 
Great Teachers; Carlyle, Tennyson, and Buskin, 
186S; Stirling’s Jerrold, Tennyson, and Ma¬ 
caulay, 1868; and Dowden’sEssay on Mr. Tenny¬ 
son and Mr. Browning, 1869. Between 1890 
and 1896 a number of primers, critical essays, 
and handbooks to bis life and works appeared. 
Chief among these may bo enumerated: Stop- 
ford Brooke’s Tennyson, his Art and Belation 
to Modern Life, 1894; Churob’a The Lanreate'a 
Country, 1891, folio; Ohuiton Collins’s Dlus- 
tcations of Tennyson, 1891; Dixon’s Primer of 
Tennyson, 1896; Ciithbertson's Tennyson: the 
Story of his Life, 1898; Oreswall's Tennyson 
and Our Imperial Heritage, 1892; Jacobs's 
Tennyson ana In Memoriam; an Appreciation 
and a Study, 1892; Luce’s Handbook to the 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1896; Napier’s 
Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
1892; Oates’s Teaching of Tennyson, 1894 (re- 
visod 1898); Salt’s Tennyson as a Thinker, 
1893; Tainsh’s Study of the Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, 1869 (several editions); Walters's In 
Tonnyson Land, 1890; and W. G. Ward’s 
Tennyson’s Debt to Environment, 1898,] 

TENNYSOH, CHAELES (1808-1879), 
poet. [See Tubneb, Ohables ^nnT 80 N.] 
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TENNYSOM", FEEDERICK (1807- 
1808), poet, second son of I)r. Georpfo Clay¬ 
ton Tennyson, rector of Somersby, Lincoln- 
shiio, and elder brotlier of Alfred Tennyson, 
first baron Tennyson [(l.v.], born at Louth on 
6 Juno 1807, tras educated at Eton (leaving 
as captain of the school in 1837) and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ■whence he graduated 
B.A.m 1833. While at college he gained 
the Browne medal for Greek versa and other 
distinctions. Burins' his subsequent life he 
lived little in England. lie spent much 
1 ime in travel, and resided for twenty years 
at Florence, where ho was intimate with the 
Brownings. lie here mot his future -wife, 
Maria Qiuliotti, daughter of the chief magi¬ 
strate of Siena, and was married to her m 
1839. Twenty years later ho moved to St, 
Ewold's, Jersey, wliero he remained tilll898. 
Later he resided with his only son, Captain 
.Tillius Tennyson, and his wife at Kensington, 
lie died at their house on 2(1 Feb. 1898. 

Frederick Tennyson shared the notable 
poetic gift current iii his family. As a young 
man he contributed four poems to the ‘Poems 
by Two Brothers,' written by Alfred and 
Obarles. In 1854 be published a volume en¬ 
titled ' Days niid Hours,’ oonoerning which 
some eon'pspondenco will he found in the 
‘ Lotlora of Edward Fitzgerald j ’ it was also 
praised by Charles KingS.ey in ‘ The Critic.’ 
Biaoouraged, however, by the general tenor 
of the criticism his pootiy ononuntered, he 
published iio more until 1890, when he 
printed an epic, ‘ The Isles of Greece,’ based 
upon a few surviving fragments of .Sappho 
and Alensus. ‘ Daphne ’ followed in IsOI, 
and in 1896 ‘Poems of the Day and Year/ 
in which a portion of the volume of 1834, 
‘ Boys and itoura,’ was reproduced. 

No one of these volumes seems to have 
attracted any -wide notice. Frederick Ten¬ 
nyson was from the first overshadowed by 
the greater genius of his brother Alfred. 
Ills lyric gitt was considerable, his poetic 
workmanship choice and fine, and the atmo¬ 
sphere of his poetry always noble. But he 
has remained almost unknown to the modern 
student of poetry, and a selection of four 
lyrios in Piugravo’s second ‘ Golden Trea¬ 
sury’ has probably for the first time made 
Frederick ’Tennyson something more than o 
name to the readers of 1898. The poet ivas 
for some years under the influence of Swe¬ 
denborg and other mystical religionists, hut 
returned in his last years to the more simple 
Ohristian faith of his childhood. 

[Life of Alfred Tennyson, by his son, passim; 
Atnentenm, 5 March 1808 ; 'limes, 23 Feu. 1398; 
Mw.iril Fitzgerald’s Letters, 1889 j private in¬ 
formation.] A. A, 


TENTEEDEN, titular Etui, os rSu 
IIalus, Sib Edivied, d. 1605.] ‘ ” 

TENTEEDEN, BaEoys, [See Amow 
OuABLES, first Babon, 1762-lfeo! S’ 
CHABLiaS STUABT AubRDY, third B.nnv 
1834-1883.] 

TEONGE, HENRY (1631-1G0O), chan- 
lain in the navy and diarist,born ISlIatchlO-n 
ipiary, p. 145), a native of'VVolvarton 

wiokshireiwas son of GeorgeTeonge, wasedu- 

cated at Warwick, became sizar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge,28 June 1030,anderadi!. 
ated B. A. 1642-3. lie seems to have beenal 
pointed to Sleaford 13 Nov. 1048. Previomto 
1670 he was rector of Aleestar. On? JunelBIfl 
he -was presented to the living of Spernaf, R 
May1676,being, it appears, in e.voeedingirairt 
he obtainedawarrant as chaplain on hoatdtha 
Assistance t hen in the Tliames preparint fota 
voyage to the Medil orranean. She visitedllal. 
ta, Znute,Cephalonta, diflerentporta in the Le¬ 
vant, and took part in the operations agauifi 
Tripoli under Sir Jolm Narbrough[q.vlre¬ 
turning to England in Nov. 1676. In ITarch 
1078 Teonge, who, in the former voyage, had 
‘gott a good summ of monys/and by this time 
‘spent groate part of it,’ living also ‘ vary un¬ 
easy, being daily dimnd by som or other,orelse 
for fenre of land pyrnlos, which I hated votta 
theiiTurkes/ joined the Bristol, againfwthe 
Mediterranean under Narbrough. In Jan. 
1678-9 lie was moved, with his captain,to the 
Royal Oak, in which lie retunied to England 
in .1 lino. In October he returned to Spetnall, 
where he died on 21 March 1690. lie was twice 
married, and by his first wife, Jane, had three 
sons, of whom Henry Teonge, viciir of Cough- 
ton, Warwickshire (1675-83), look duty at 
Spornall in his father’s absence. 

The interest of Teouge’s life is concen¬ 
trated in the diary of the few years he spent at 
sea, which gives an amusing and preciooa pic¬ 
ture of life in the navy at that time. This 
journal, from 20 May 1076 to 38 June 1079, 
having lain in manuscript for over a centuw, 
was purchased from a Warwickshire family 
by Charles Knight, who edited it in 1825 as 
‘ The Diary of lloniy Teonge,' with a facsi¬ 
mile of the first folio of the manuscript (Lfflc- 
don, 8vo). The narrative reveals the dioiist 
as o pleasant, lively, easy-going man, not so 
strict ns to prevent his falling in with the 
hiimoiirs of hi.s surroundings, and with a flne 
appreciation of punch, which ho describes as 
‘ a liquor very strange to me.' 

[The Diary of Henry Teonge .. . nowfinipiili- 
lisned from the original manuscript,-with biogtar 
phic.il and historical notes, 1826.] L E. b. 

TEEILL, ANTHONY (1621-1676), 
josuil. [8oe BoNViiii.n.J 
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TEBNAN or TERBENAN («?. 431P), 
atchbialiop of the Piets, was according to 
John ^Fordun, the earliest authority who 
mentions him, ‘a disciple of the blessed 
Pollndius [q. v.]. who was his godfather and 
his fostering teacher and furtherer in all the 
rndiments of letters and of the faith.’ The 
I Breviary of Aberdeen ’ adda that he was 
torn in the province of the Meariis and was 
baptised by Palladius (Seene, Celtic Scot¬ 
land, ed. 1887, ii. 29-33). According to 
his legend he went to Eome, where he spent 
beven years under the care of the pope, was 
appointed archbishop of the Piets, and re¬ 
tted to Scotland with the usual accom¬ 
paniment of miraculous adventures. He 
died and was buried at Banchory on the 
river Dee, which was named from him Ban¬ 
chory Teman. His day in the calendar is 
13 June, and the years given for his death 
vary from 431 to 466. Dempster character¬ 
istically assigns to Ternan the authorship of 
ttoee books,' E.vhortationes ad Pictos,’ ‘Ei- 
hortationesoontara Pelagianoe,’ and ‘Ilomilim 
es Sacra Scriptura.’ At Banchory Ternnn'a 
head with the tonsured surface still un¬ 
corrupt, the bell which miraculously accom¬ 
panied him from Eome, and his copy of 
the gospel of 8t. Matthew, were said to be 
preserved as late as 1630. A missal called 
the ‘Liber Eoclesite Beati Terrenani de 
Aibutbnott,’ completed on 22 Feb. 1401-2 
by James Sibbald, vicar of Arbuthnott, 
was edited in 1864 by Biehop Forbes of 
Brechin from a unique manuscript belonging 
to Viscount Arbuthnott. It is the only 
complete missal of the Scottish use now 
known to be extant. 

Ternan has also been identified with an 
Irish saint, Torannan, abbot of Bangor, 
wWe day in the Irish calendar (13 June) is 
the same os that of Ternan in the Scottish. 
.Engus, the Culdee, describes him as 'To¬ 
rannan the long-famed voyager over the 
broad shipful sea,’ and a swmiast on this 
passage identifies Torannan with Palladius. 
Skene, who accepts the identi^ of Ternan 
and Torannan, explains the contusion of the 
latter with Palladius by suggesting that 
Torannan or Ternan was really a pupil of 
FaUadius, brought his remaiue from Ireland 
iuto Scotland, and founded the church at 
Fordun in honour of Palladius, with whom 
he was accordingly contused. The identity 
of the Scottish and Irish saints is, however, 
purely conjectural. 

[The fullest account is given in Bishop 
Forbes’s introduction to the Liber Eccl. Beati 
Terrenani, Burntisland, 1804, pp. Ixxv-Ixxxv; 
see also Bollandists' Acta Sanctorum, 12 June 
iii. 30-2, and 1 July i. 60-3; Fordun’s Scoti- 


ehronioon, ad. Skene, i. 94, ii. 86; Beg. Episcop. 
Aherd. i. 327-S, ii. 185; Dempster’s Hist. Ecol. 
Scot. ii. 607; Spalding Club IBscellany, vol. 
iv. pp. xxii-xxiii; Forbes's Calendars of Scottish 
Saints, pp. 460-1; Heeves’s Hal. of Irish Saints; 
Ussher’s Works, vi. 212-18; Proc. Soe. Antiq. 
Scot. ii. 264, vi. 128 ; Skene’s Celtic Scotland; 
Diet, of Christian Biogr.] A. F, P. 

TEENAH, FRANCES BLEANOPl 
(1803 P-1873), actress. [See Jaeman'.] 

TEENS, CHRISTOPHER, M.D. (1620- 
1673), physician, whose name is also spelt 
Tearne, was born in Cambridgeshire in 1620, 
entered the university of Leyden on 22 July 
1617, and there graduated M.D. In May 
16ii0 he was incorporated first at Cambridge 
and then at Oxford. He was examined os a 
candidate at the College of Physicians on 
10 May 1660, and was elected a fellow on 
15 Nov. 1666. He was elected assistaut 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
IS Moy 1653 and held office till 1669 (Ori- 

f inal Journal of St. Bartholomew's Hospital), 
le was appointed lecturer on anatomy to the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company in 1656, and in 
1063 Pepys {Diary) heard him lecture. His 
‘Prioleotio Prima ad Ohirm;g 08 ’ (No, 1917) 
and his other lectures (Nos. 1017-1921), 
written in a beautiful hand, are preserved in 
the Sloane collection in the British Museum. 
The lectures, which ore dated 1660, begin 
with an account of the skin, going on to 
the deeper parts, and were delivered contem¬ 
poraneously with the dissectiou of a body 
on the table. Several volumes of notes of 
his extensive medical reading are preserved 
(Nos. 1887, 1890, and 1897) in the same col¬ 
lection, and an important essay entitled ‘ An 
respiratio inserviat nutrition! F ’ He de¬ 
livered the Harveian oration at the College 
of Physicians, in which, os in his lectures, he 
speaks with the utmost reverence of Harvey, 
Inc oration exists in manuscript (Sloane MS, 
1803), and the only writings of Terne which 
have been printed arc some Latin verses on 
Christopher Bennet [q. v.] which are placed 
below his portrait in tho ' Theatrum Tabi- 
doriim.’ lie was one of the orimnol fellows 
of the Royal Society, Terne died at hia house 
in Lime Street, London, on 1 Dec, 1673, and 
was buried in St. Andrew’s Undershaft. 

His daughter Henrietta married Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Browne [q. v.] His lihra^ was sold 
on 12 April 1086 with that of Dr. Thomas 
Allen. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Fhys. i. 272; Sloane HSS. 
la Brit. Mus.; original manuscript Annals of 
Coll, of Phys.Tol. iv.; Libra^ Catalogue, printed 
1686; Thomson’s Hist, of Soyal Soc.; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon., ed, Bliss, ii, 162.) N> M. 
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TEURIOK, EIOIIA^RD (1710-1777), 
bishop successively of Peterborough aiid 
Loudon, bom at York and baptised in its 
minster 20 July 1710, was probably a de¬ 
scendant of the family of Terrick, whose 
pedigree is given in the ‘ Visitation of Lon¬ 
don," 1633-6 (Harl. Soe. xvii. 279). lie was 
the eldest son of Samuel Terrick, rector of 
■Wheldroke and canon-residentiary of York, 
who married Ann (d. 81 May 1704), daugh¬ 
ter of John Gibson of Welburn, Yorkshire, 
and widow of Nathaniel Arlush of Knod- 
lington in that county. Admitted at Clare 
College as pensioner and pupil to Mr. Wilson 
on 30 May 1726, he graduated B.A. 1729, 
M.A. 1733, and D.D. 1747. On 7 May 1781 
he was elected a fellow on the Exeter foun¬ 
dation, was transferred to the Diggons foun¬ 
dation on 1 Feb. 1732-3, and elected a follow 
on the old foundation on 30 Sept. 1736. He 
resigned this fellowship about the end of 
xYpril 1738. Terrick soon obtained valuable 
preferment, lie was preacher at the Itolls 
chapel, London, Jrom 1736 to 1767, and per¬ 
formed the funeral eorvioe for two of tho 
masters, Sir Joseph JekyU (August 1738) and 
William Fortesoue (pecember 1740). lie 
held the post of oha;^aitt to the speaker of 
the House of Commons to 1742, and from 
that year to 1740 was a canon of Windsor. 
By 1746 he had become a ohaidivin in ordinary 
to the king, lie was installed as prebendary 
of Ealdlaud and canon-residentiary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on 7 Oct. 1749, and was in¬ 
stituted as vicar of Twickenham on 30 Juno 
1740. 

Tltrongh the influence of the Buko of 
Bevonshire he was appointed to the bishop¬ 
ric of Peterborough, being consecrated at 
Lambeth on S July 1767. This oppointmont 
forced him to vacate all his xn'efermeuts, ux- 
oepting tho vicarage of Twickenham, which 
he retained in eommendam. Horace Walpole 
says that the new bishop, who was without 
parts or knowledge and had no characteristics 
but ‘ a sonorous delivery and an assidui^ of 
backstairs address,’ soon deserted the diike 
for the rlsing inllnence of Lord Bute, ond, to 
ingratiate himself still more with tliat 
favom'ite, made out ‘a distant aflinity ’ witli 
one of his creatures, Thomas Worsley, sur¬ 
veyor of the hoard of works. In April 1764 
the claims of Terrick, Warburton, and New¬ 
ton for the see of London woro severally 
pressed by their friends. Warburton applied 
to George Grenville for the reversion on 6 May 
1764, before the bishoprio was vacant, but 
the answer was that tho king considered him¬ 
self pledged to Terrick. Grenville would 
have preieiTod to translate Bishop Newton, 
but he was obliged to acquiesce in tho ap¬ 


pointment of Terrick, who, onlw^Tr" 
that Warburton made his applicahoa'^^ 
di-essed a letter 

B axiproval of 

m {Grenville 

Terrick was confirmed as bishon of 

don at Bow Ohurch. Oheapaide, on8 C 

1764, and the oppomtment corried Trit], t! 
the deanery of the chapels royal, but lie m 
obliged to resign the vicarage of TwkC 
ham. Tho anger of Waibiirton at 
appointment was sliown in his pointed aeN 
mon in the king’s chapel, when he asserted 
that preferments were bestowed on umrortir 
objects, ‘and in speaking tm-ned liiwitfr 
about and stared direotly at the biehop of 
London ’ (Gbay, WorJes, ed. Qosse, iii. ^O) 

Teixiok was created a privy oouncilloim, 
11 July 1764. At the close of 1766 le 
began ‘ to prosecute mass-houses,’and here, 
fused his ennetion to the picposoi of the 
Eoyal Academy in 1773 for the mlroductioa 
into St. Paul’s Cathedral of paintings of 
sacred suljccts on the ground that it 
savoured of popory. His inlorfei'enoe on 
behalf of the tory candidates in the nnneMif g 
oleotion for tho university of Oxford ia 176j 
provoked a severe letter of remonstrswe 
( Aluon’s Political Meg. May 1768, pp. 323- 
320) 5 but when Lord Denbigh ckmouied 
agoinst a sermon preached in 1776 by leppel, 
the whig bishop of Exelor, on the vices of 
the age, the sermon in question was defended 
by Terrick. Ho declined the archbidiopnc 
of York in 1776 on the ground of ill-heiuth, 
and died on Easter Monday, 31 March 1777. 
One of his last acts was to issue a circnlir 
letter for the bettor observance of Good 
Friday. 

The bishop was buried in Fulham church¬ 
yard on 8 April 1777. His wife wasTabitihs, 
daimhtor of William Stainforth, rector 
of Simoubrnm, Northiimherland (Notes md 
Qtceriee, 4th ser. vii. 104), and she died 
14 Feb. 1700, aged 77, and was also buried 
in Fulham churchyard. They had issue tw> 
daughters, coheiresses. The cider, Elhabeth, 
mai’ried, on 22 Jan. 1762, Nathaniel kyder, 
first loi’d Ilarrowb^, whoso children inherited 
most of Mrs. Terrick’s fortune j the younger 
married Br. Anthony Hamilton, then vicar 
of Fulham, and from her was descended 
Waller Kerr Hamilton [q.v,], bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. 

Alexander Oarlylo thought Tenriok' atruly 
exccllont man of a liberal mind and ex- 
collent good temper,’ and 'a fhmous good 
preacher and tho best reader of prayers I 
ever hoard ’ {A-utohkgraphy, pp. 617-18); Dr. 


Goddard, master of Clare foom 1702 to 1781. 
noticed in tho admission book of the college 
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Ms 'goodness of heart, amiable temper and 
apposition, and the graceful and engaging 
jntt^er in which he discharged the several 
duties of his toction, particularly that of 
preaching,’ Seven of his sermons were sepa- 
lately piiblislifid. 

Ternck presented to Sjon College a por¬ 
trait now m its hall, of himself, represented 
as seated and holding a book in his left hand, 
and "in 1773 he gave 201. to its library. The 
portrait was painted by Nathaniel Dance 
ibout 1761, and an engraving of it by 
Edward Fisher was published in April 1770. 
A copy of it by Stewart is at Fulham Palace, 
where Tenick rebuilt the suite of apartments 
feeing the river, and moved the position of 
the chapel. A second copy, by Freeman, 
hangs in the combination-room of Clare 
College. The bishop oonseerated the exist¬ 
ing chapel at Clare College on 5 July 1769, 
and gave a large and handsome pair of silver- 
gilt candlesticks, which still stand upon the 
super-altar. 

rOent. Mag. 1742 p. 831, 1784 p. 302, 1777 
p. 198,1700 i. 188, 1793 ii. 1080, 1794 i. 208- 
209 j Walpole’s Letters, iv. 217, 238 j Walpole’s 
George Ilf, ed. Barker,!. 331, ii. 00, 104 j Wal¬ 
pole's Journal, 1771-33, ii. 28, 90, 108; Leslie 
and Taylor’s Sir Joahua Beynolds, ii. 87-8; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 883-4; Faulkner’a 
Eulham, pp. 103, 179, 187. 247-8 j La Nave's 
Fasti, ii. 308, 384, 837, ill. 408-9; Lysons's 
Environs, ii. 348-9, 391; Cobbett’s Twickan- 
ham, p. 121; Sion College (by Wm. Seott), pp. 
62, 07Hist. MSS. Comm, 8th Bep. App, p. 
864; information from Bev. Doctor Atkinson, 
master of Clare College.] W. P. 0. 

TEEEIEN DE LA OODPBRIE, AL- 
BEBT ETIENNE JEAN BAPTISTE (d. 
1894), orientalist, born in Norman^, was 
a descendant of the Cornish family of Terrien, 
which emigrated to France in the seven¬ 
teenth century during the civil war, and 
acquired the property of La Oouperie in 
Normandy. His father was a merchant, and 
he received a business education. In early 
life he settled at Hoii^ Eoug. There he 
soon tinned his attention fi'om commerce 
to the study of oriental languages, and he 
acquired on especially intimate knowledge 
of the Chinese language, In 1867 he pub¬ 
lished a philological work which attracted 
considerable attention, entitled *Du Lan- 
gage,EsBai sur la Nature etl’Etude des Mots 
et des Langues,’ Paris, Syo. Soon after his 
attention waa attracted by the progress 
made in deciphering Babylonian inscri^ 
tions, and by the resemblance between the 
Chinese characters and the early Akkadian 
hieroglyphics. The comparative philology 
of the two languages occupied most of hm 


later life, and he was able to show an 
early affinity between them. In 1879 he 
came to London, and in the same year was 
elected a fellow of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
In 1884 he became professor of comparative 
philology, as applied to the languages of 
South-eastern Asia, at University College, 
London. His lost years were largely oc¬ 
cupied by a study of the ‘yhKing,’ or ‘Book 
of Changes,’ the oldest work in the Chinese 
language. Its meaning had long proved s 
puzzle both to native and to foreign scholars. 
Terrien demonstrated that the basis of the 
work consisted of fragmentary notes, chieily 
lexical in character, and noticed that they 
bore a close resemblance to the syllabaries 
of Choldtea. In 1892 he published the first 

E urt of an explanatory treatise entitled ‘ The 
ildest Book of the Chinese,’ London, 8vo, 
in which he stated his theory of the nature 
of the ' Yh King,’ and gave translations of 
passages from it. The treatise, however, was 
not completed before bis death. In recogni¬ 
tion of his services to oriental studv he re¬ 
ceived the degree of Litt.B. from the uni¬ 
versity of Louvain. He also emoyed for a 
time a small pension from the Ifrench go¬ 
vernment, and after that hod been with¬ 
drawn an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by his friends to obtain him an equivalent 
from the English ministry. He was twice 
awarded the ‘prix Julien'by the Acadimie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres fox his 
services to oriental philology. Terrien died 
at his residence, ISG Bishop’s Road, Fulham^ 
on 11 Oct, 1894, leaving a widow. 

Besides the works mentioned, Terrien was 
the author of: 1, ‘ Early History of Chinese 
Civilisation,’ London, 1880,8ro. 2. ‘On the 
History of the Archaic Ohiness 'Writings 
and Text,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 3. ‘Paper 
Money of the Ninth Century and supposed 
Leather Coinage of China,’ London,1882,8vo. 
4. ‘ Cradle of we Shan Race,' London, 1885, 
6vo. 6. 'Babylonia and China,'Loudon, 1887, 
4to. 6, ‘ Did Cyrus introduce Writing into 
IndiaP' London, 1887, 8vo, _ 7. ‘The Lan¬ 
guages of China before the Chinese,' London, 
188^8vo: French edition, Paris, 1888, 8vo. 
8. ‘The liliryeks or Stone Men of Corea,’' 
Hertford, 1887, 8vo. 9. ‘ The Yueh-Ti and 
the early Buddhist Missbuaries in China,’ 
1887,8vo. 10. ‘ The Old Babylonian Cha¬ 
racters and their Chinese Derivates,’ London, 
1888,8vo. 11.‘ TheDjuptchenof Mandsliuria,' 
1889, 8vo. 12. ‘ _Le Non-MonosyUabisme 
du Ohinois Antique,’ Paris, 1880, 8ro, 
IS. 'The Onomastic Similarity of Nai 
Ewang-ti of China and Naklmnte of Susiana,’ 
London,1890,8vo. 14. ‘L’Ere desArsaeides 
selon les Inscriptions oun4iformes,’Louvain, 
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1891,8m 16. 'How in 219 n.c. Buddliism 
entered China,’ London _ [1891P], 8 vo. 
16. 'Melanges: on the Ancient History of 
Glass and Cool and the Legend of Nii- 
Kwa’s Coloured Stones in China’ [ISOIPJ, 
8 vo. 17.‘SuT deuxilres inconnus del’Aaie 
Antfirieure,’ 330 et 261 B.O.,’ 1891, 8 m 
18. ‘The Sillc Goddess of China and her 
Legend,’ London, 1891, 8 vo. 19. ‘Cata¬ 
logue of Chinese Coins from the VII*'' Cent. 
B.C. to A.D. 621,’ ed. E. S. I’oole, London, 
1892, 8 vo. 20. ‘Beginnings of Writing in 
Central and Eastern Asia,’ London, 1894, 
8 vo. 21. ‘Western Origin of the Early 
Chinese Civilisation,’ London, 1894, 8 vo. 
Many of these worhs ware treatises re¬ 
printed from the ‘Journal’ of the Roynl 
Asiatic Society and other publications, ilo 
also edited the ‘Babylonian and Oriental 
Record’ from 1886. 

[Journal of the Royal Asiatic 80 c. 1896, p. 
214; Athenoium, 1894, ii, 631; Times, 16 Oct. 
1894.] B. I. 0, 

TERRISS, WILLIAM (1847-1897), 
actor, who met his death by assassination, 
was son of George Herbert Lewin, barrister- 
nt-law (a connection of Mrs. Grote, the wife 
of the historian, and a gi-andson of Thomas 
Lewin, private secretary to Warren Hast¬ 
ings). llis true name was William Charles 
James Lewin. Born at 7 Circus Road, St. 
John’s Wood, London, on 20 Feb. 1847, he 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, which ho 
entered 4 April 1864 and quitted at Christ¬ 
mas 1866. Having attended other schools, 
he joined the merchant service, but ran away 
after a fortnight's experience ns a sailor. On 
coming, by the death of his father, into a 
small patrimony, ho studied medicine, went 
out os a partner in a largo sheep farm in 
the Falkland leles, and tried tea-planting at 
Chittagong and other commercial experi¬ 
ments, in the course of vrhich he had expe¬ 
rience of 0 shipwreck. 

Terriss played as an amateur at the Gallery 
of Illustration, Regent Street; but his first 
appearance on the regular stage took place 
in 1867 at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birminghom. At the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Tottenham Street, on 21 Sept. 
1868, under the Bancroft management, lie 
wos first seen in London as Lord Oloud- 
wrays in a revival of Robertson’s ‘ Society.’ 
In 1871 he was at Drury Lane, where he 
had a small part in Hdlliday’s ‘Reheoco,’ 
produced on ^ Sept. On a revival of the 
same piece on 15 Feb. 1876 ho played 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. On 21 Sept. 1872 ha 
was tlie original Malcolm Grmme in Holli¬ 
day’s ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ He also ployed 


Dorioourt many consecutive niStaiirn"~ 
Sion of the ‘Belle’s Stratagem,’ reZj'J' 
three acts, and produced at theStrandntH 
close of 187.3. At the Strand he^m ^ 
first Julian Rothsay in Robert Reece's ‘ V, 
or Dolly’s Dilemma,’ on 4 April I 874 
ogain at Dniry Lane, he was Tressilian 
revival of Ilalliday’s ‘ Amy Rohsott/and oJ 
20 Sept, the first Sir Kenneth in Hallidn* 
‘Richard Ccour do Lion’(the ‘Tnlisman’i 
He played Romeo to the Juliet of Jlia 
Wallis, was at tho Princess's on 8 Feb. igK 
Ned Clayton in a revival of Byron’s'lin. 
coshiro Lass,’ and returned the same 
to Drury Lone. In Bouoioault’s ‘Sliougb- 
raun’ he was the first Captain Arnii^^ ni 
on 4 Sept. On 12 Aug. 1870 he was nt tbs 
Adelphi as Beamish MaoOoul in a reviTslof 
Boucicault's ‘ Arrah na Pogue.’ On 18Sov 
he was the first Goldsworthy hi ‘ Gire s 
Dog a Bad Name ’ by Leopold Lewis, snd 
on 11 Au^ 1877 the first Rev. Msrtm 
Preston in Paul Merritt's ‘ Golden Plmwb.' 
On 22 Sept, ho was at Drury Lane Julin 
Pcveril in W. G. Wills’s adaptation from 
Scott’s ‘ PovGvil of the Peak ’ (‘ En^nd in 
the Days of Charles the Second’). Be then 

? ilayod'Leicester in a further revival of ‘ Amr 
tohsart.’ At the Court on 30 March 1878 
he played what was perhaps his best put, 
Squire Thornhill in Wills’s ‘ Olivia,’ edapted 
from the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and safe, 
quently reproduced, with Terriss in his ori¬ 
ginal part, at the Lyooum. At the Ibiy- 
market on 16 Sept, ho wos the first Sydney 
Refton in Byron’s ‘ Conscionce Money,' nail 
on 2 Deo. the first Fawley Benbam ia 
Albery’s ‘Crisis.’ He also played Cnptaia 
Absolute, and Romeo to the .Tuliot of Miss 
Ncilson. On the opening of the St. James’s 
under the management of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal on 4 Oct. 1870 he was the first 
Comte do la Roque in Mr. VolentinePria- 
sop’s ‘ Monsieur le Due,’ and Jack Gnmbier 
in the ‘ Queen’s Shilling.’ At the Crystal 
Palace, on 17 April 1879, he was Rut Bias 
in an adaptation hv himself of Victor Hugo's 
piny so named. On 18 Sept. 1880 he ap¬ 
peared at the Lyceum in the ‘Oorsican 
Brothers ’ ns Chili enu-Renaud to the bro¬ 


thers Dei Franchi of (Sir] Henry ItTing, 
and on 3 Jan. 1881 was Sinnatus in Tenny¬ 
son’s ‘ Cup.’ In the subsequent performance 
of ‘ Othello’ by Irving, Booth, and Mias Ellen 
Terry, he was Cassio, Mercutio and Don 
Pedro in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing 'followed. 
In 1883-4 Terriss accompanied Sir Henry 
Irving to America, During Miss Maty An¬ 
derson’s tenure of the Lyceum, 16844, he 
played Romeo to her .Tuliet, Claude Melnotte 
to her Pauline, and other parts. 
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At tlie closa of 188o Terriss q^uitted the 
Iivceum for the Adelplu, with which theatre 
bencefor^ his name was principally asso¬ 
ciated. He -was the first David Kingsley 
in 'Harhour Lights’ by Sims and Pettitt, 
03 Dec. 1885; Frank Beresford in Pettitt and 
Grundy’s‘Dells of Haslemere/ 26 July 1887; 
Jack Medway in the ‘Union Jack’by the 
writers, 19 July 1888, and Eric Noiv 
manhurst in the ' Silver Falls’ of Sims and 
Pettitt, 29 Dec. lie accompanied in 1889 
Miss MiUward, his constant associate at the 
Adelphi, to America, where he appeared in 
‘A Man’s Shadow ’ (Koger la Ilonte), and 
played in ‘ Othello,’ ^ Frou Frou,’ the 
‘MarbleHeart,’ the ‘Lady of Lyons,’ and 
other pieces. On 20 Sept, 1890 he reap¬ 
peared at the Lyceum as the first Ilayston 
of Ducklaw in ‘Ravenswood,’ adapted ftom 
Scott’s ‘Bride of Lammermoor’ by Her¬ 
man Merivale, At the Lyeeiim ha played 
also the King in ‘Hen^VlII,’ Faust, and 
on 6 Feb. 1893 King Ilenry in Tennyson’s 
‘Becket.’ On the afternoon of 5 June 1894, 
at Doh-’s Theatre, he was the original Oap- 
tain Jforamour in ‘Journeys end in Lovers 
meeting,’ a one-act proverb by John Oliver 
Hobbes and Mr. George Moore. In the 
‘Fatal Card’ of Messrs. Haddon Chambers 
and B. G. Stephenson, at the Adelphi, on 
6 Sept., he was the original Gerald Austen. 
On the first production in England of the 
American piece, ‘Tlio Girl I left behind me’ 
of Messrs. Tyler and Belosco, on 13 April 
1895, he was Lieutenant llawkesworth. In 
the ‘Swordsman’s Daughter,’ adapted by 
Messrs. Brandon Thomas and Clement Scott 
ficom ‘Lo Maitre d’Armes’ of MM. Mary 
and Grisier, and given at the Adelphi on 
31 Aug., he was Tibrao, a fencing master. 
In ‘ One of the Best,’ by Messrs. Seymour 
Hicks and George Edwardes, on 21 Bee., 
he was Budley Keppel; and on 26 Aug. 
189G in 'Boys Together,’ hy Messrs, Had¬ 
don Chambers and Comyns Carr, Frank 
Tillers. On the revival of Jen-old’s ‘ Blaclc- 
ered Susan’ on 23 Dec. 1890 he was 
William. When, in August 1897, Mr. Gil¬ 
lette's play of ‘ Secret Service’ was trans- 
fenedfrom the American company by which 
it was first performed at the Adelphi to on 
English company, Terriss took the author's 
part of Lewis Dumont. He had previously 
<6 Jime) gone to the Haymarket to ‘ create' 
the part of the Comte de Oandale in Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s adaptation of Dumas’s 
*tjn Mariage sous Louis XT.’ On 9 Sept, 
he supported at the Adelphi the double r61e 
of Cmonel Aylmer and Laurence Aylmer 
ffather and son) in ‘In the Days of the 
Duke,’ by Messrs. Iladdon Ohamhers and 
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Comyns Carr, This was his last original 
port. On the withdrawal of this piece he 
resumed the part of Lewis Dumont in ‘ Se¬ 
cret Service,’ which he noted for the last 
time on 15 Dec, 1897. On the evening of 
the following day, as he was entering the 
Adelphi Theatre, he was stabbed thrice hy a 
poverty-stricken actor named Richard Archer 
Prince, and died in a few minutes. His tragic 
death evoked much sympathy, and his funeral 
at Brompton cemetery on 21 Dec. had the 
character of a public demonstration, The 
murderer Prince was subsequently put on 
his trial, and, being pronounced insane, was 
committed to Broadmoor criminal lunatic 
a^lum, 

Terriss married, in1868, Miss Isabel Lewis, 
an actress known professionaUy as Miss Amy 
Fellowea, who survived him. He left issue 
two sons, one an actor, and a daughter. Elia- 
line (Mrs. Seymour Hicks), who is on the 
stage. By his will, datod 11 Nov. 1896, he 
left personalty amounting to upwards of 
18,000/, His last residence was at 2 Bedford 
Road, Bedford Pork, Chiswick. 

Terriss had from the first great gallantry 
of bearing and what was populafly called 
breezmees of style. In two parts. Squire 
Thornhill and William in ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ 
he had in his time no superior, perhaps no 
equal. He kept till the close of life a young, 
lithe, and shapely figure. 

Portraits of Terriss, in private clothes 
or in character, chiefly from photographs, 
abound, 

[Arthur J. Smythe’s Life of Terriss, 1898 (with 
numerous portraits); Paseoe’sDramatic List; A 
Few Memories, by Maty Anderson; Scott and 
Howard’s Blanchard; Archer's Dramatic World, 
1893-6; Era Almanack, various years; Era for 
IS and 25 Dec, 1891; private inforiantion.l 

J. K. 

TERROT, CHARLES (1768-1839), 
general royal artillery, was born at Berwick- 
upon-Twe^ on 1 May 1768, He entered 
tne Royal Military Academy at IVoolwieb 
on 16 March 1771, and received a commis¬ 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal 
ortillery on 1 March 1774. Tie went to 
North America in 1776 and joined Sir Guv 
Oorleton in May at Quebec, Canada. He 
served under Brigadier-general Fraser at 
the action of the Three Rivers on 7 June, 
when the Ajnerican attack was repulsed, 
and the Americans, having been driven with 
great loss to their boats on Lake St, Francois, 
fell back on Ticonderoga. 

In June 1777 Terrot was with the army 
of General Burgoyne which pushed forward 
ftom Canada by Lake Champliun to eii'ect 
a junction at Albany with Clinton’s forces 

0 0 
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from New York. Burgoyne readied Ticon- 
derogaon 1 July, and invested the ^dace. 
On 6 July the Americans evacuated it, and 
TeiTot took part in the capture of Mount 
Independence and the other operations fol¬ 
lowing the American retreat. On the de¬ 
parture of Burgoyne for Still-water, Terrot 
was left under Brigadier-general Powel at 
Ticouderoga, whore he commanded the 
artillery. This place and Mount Indepen¬ 
dence wore attacked on 18 Sept, by the 
Americans under Oolonol Brown, who had 
surprised a small sloop and the traimport 
boats, and captured a detachment of the 
fiSrd regiment. The attack lasted four days, 
at the end of which the Americans were 
beaten off. 

After Burgoyne’a surrender at Saratoga, 
Terrot returned to Canada. On 7 July 
1779 ho was promoted to bo first lieutenant. 
In 1780 ho wont to Lake Ontario with two 
C-poundors in an expedition under Sir .Tohn 
.Inlmston; but ciroumstancoa altered their 
destination when on the lake, and Terrot 
remained at Niagara for nearly four years, 
principally employed as an assistant military 
engineer. The works of defence at Niagara 
were completely repaired under his super¬ 
vision. In 1783 he surveyed the country 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario with a view 
to its purchase by the govoriment from the 
Indians, and to mark out its boundaries. 
He afterwards oondiioted the negotiations 
with the Indians with complete satisfaction 
to them and with groat advantage to the 
govoramont. On 8 JMarch 1781 he was pro¬ 
moted to ho second captain when he returned 
to England, and served at various home 
stations with his company. 

In 1791 Terrot volunteered for service in 
the East Indies, and arrived on 10 Oct. at 
Madras with two companies of royal artillery, 
of which he was quartermaster. lie joined 
the army of Lord Oomwallis at Savondrug 
on 13 Jan. 1793, and was attached to the 
artillery park. lie took part on 0 Feb. in 
the night attack on, and capture of, Tipu 
Sultan’s fortified camp, on the north side 
of the Kavori river, covering Seringpatam, 
and in the siege of that city until terms of 
peace were agreed to. lie marched on 
26 March with the army whioh reached 
Madras at the end of May. On the declara¬ 
tion of war by France against Great Britain, 
measures were taken to seize the diflerent 
French factories in India. In August 1793 
Terrot was employed against Pondicheriw, 
and when the governor. Colonel Prosper de 
Clermont, on being summoned, refused to 
sirbmit, he took part in the hombardmout 
of 20 Aug. and in the siege, which, however, 


lasted only till the aird of 
when the place capitulated. Tenot T" 
jiromotod to bo liTst capt ain on 25 Senf i 
and returned to England. 

On 1 March 1791 Teiiot wa, promoted 
to he brevet major for his services, aS 
pointed to o command of artillare « 
Portsmouth. Ou 1 Jan. 1798 he 
moted to be brevet lieutenant-colonel 
in the following year was employed iitk 
expedition to_ Ihe Holder. He aocompaidei 
the first division under Sir Ealpli AW 
cromby. landing on 37 Aug., and tool 
m the fighting on 10 Sept., in the battle of 
Bergen on 19 Sept, under the Dale of 
York, at llie fight near Alkmoar on 2 Oct 
and the affair of Baverwyk on 0 Oct, Tam 
having been settled with the French, Tenet 
returned in November to England; hewn 
sliipwreckod near Yarmouth harbour, and 
althougb all lives were saved by the boats 
of the fieet, he lost all hia effects. 

On 13 Nov. ] 800 Terrot was promoted to 
bo regimental major, and on 14 Oot, 1801 
to he regimental limit onant-colonal, Aftpt 
ordinary regimental duty for some yeera,h 9 
was promot ed to he oolonol in the roysl artil¬ 
lery on 1Jline 1806. In July 1809 he accom¬ 
panied the expedition to the Scheldt under 
the Earl of Ohatlmm, and directed tbs artil¬ 
lery of the attack at the siege of Flushing, 
which place capitulated on 16 Aug, Terrot 
was thanked lu orders for his servicoa at 
Walohoron. 

Terrot was promoted to be mojor-genetal 
on 4 Juno 1811. In ] 814 he was appoiuted 
as a mafor-gencral on the staff to command 
the royal artillery at Gibraltar, in auccaa- 
sinn to Miijor-genoral Smith, but the latter, 
owing; to the death of the governor, su^ 
coedoa to the command of the fortress, and 
refused to be relieved. After vainly ymit- 
ing some months for the arrival of a new 
governor, Terrot obtained permission to re¬ 
turn to England, resigned his appointment, 
and ret ired on 26 J uno 1814 on full pay. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant-general on 
1 3 Aug. 1619, and general on 10 Jan. 1837. 
lie died at Newonstle-on-Tyne on " 
1839. 


fWar Ofilce Bocords; Dospatclios; G-eutMag. 
1B39; Duncan’s ITist, of the Boynl Artillery; 
Stubbs's nist. of the Bengal Arfillery; Squire^ 
Campaign in Zeeland; Carmichael Smyth's 
Chronological Epitome of the Wars in thefov 
Countries; Stodmau’sAmorieon 'War of Indepen¬ 
dence; Dunn’s Ctunpaign in India, 1792; Ifinutes 
of Drocoedings of the Boy al Artillery Insliiution, 
vol. xvi,; Jonos's Sieges; Gust’s Annals of the 
Wars of the Eigliteentb Century; Kane’slist of 
Officers of the Eoyal Artillery. J R. S. V, 
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TBHEOTj CHAELES HUGHIE3j[ 1790- 
lS 7 -->) bisliop of Edinburgli, born at Oudda- 
lore' dn 19 “ descendant 

of a family which the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes drove from Prance. His 
father Elias Terrot, a captain in the Indian 
atmT.Viis MUed at the sio^e of Bangalore a 
few weeks after the child’s birth. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Fonteneau, 
returned to England and settled with her 
son at Berwick-on-Tweed. When nine years 
old he was placed for his education finder 
the charge of the Hev. John Fawcett of 
Carlisle. In 1808 he entered Trinity Ool- 
lege Cambridge, where he was an associate 
of lYheweU, Peacock, Eolfe, Amos, Mill, 
and Eobinson. He graduated B.A. in 1812 
with mathematical honours, and was elected 
a fellow of his college. In 1813 he was 
ordained deacon, and in 1814 was instituted 
toHaddmgton, wharethe leisure of a country 
incumbency gave him opportunity of com¬ 
peting for university literary honours, and 
m 1810 he obtained the Seatonian prize 
for a poem entitled ‘ Hezekiah and Senna¬ 
cherib, or the Destruction of Sannaoherib'a 
Host.' In 1819 he followed this up with 
another poem, ‘Common Sense,' in which 
the poets ond politicians of the day were 
criticis^ in the style of the' Donoiad ’ and 
the ‘ Eolliad.’ He then abandoned poetry for 
theology and mathematios. In 1817 ho was 
promoted to the charge of St. Peter’s, Edin- 
huigh, as colleague to James Walker (after¬ 
wards bishop of Edinburgh). In 1829 he 
succeeded Walker as sole pastor. In 1833 he 
became junior minister of St. Paul's, Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1836 he was appointed sraod clerk 
of the diocese, in 1837 dean of Edinburgh 
and Fife, in 1839 rector of St. Paul’s, and in 
1841 bishop of Edinburgh and Fantonian 
professor. In 1866 a church was built for 
him on the scene of his labours in the old 
town. On the death of William Skinner 
(1778-1857) [q. v.], bishop of Aberdeen, in 
1857, Terrot was chosen primus of Scotland, 
an odice whioh he held till a stroke of 
paralpis compelled his resignation in 1862. 

^ died on 2 April 1872, and was interred 
in the Calton harying-gi'Ound. 

Terrot was twice married: first, in 1818, 
to Sarah Ingram, daughter of Captain Samuel 
Wood of Mmlands, near Borwick-on-Tweed, 
She died on 9 Sept, 1866. He married, se¬ 
condly, in 1869, a widow, Charlotte Madden, 
who died in February 1802, Bjy his first wife 
he had fourteen children, sik of whom prede¬ 
ceased him. His eldest daughter accompanied 
Miss Florence Nightingale to the Crimea, and 
was afterwards decorated with the royal red 
cross in recognition of her seryioes. 


Terry 

Terrot was an excellent mathematician, 
and was for fourteen years a fellow of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, to whose 
‘ Transactions ’ he contributed numerous 
papers on mathematical subjects. He -was 
also a member of the Aroliiteotural Society 
of Scotland, and delivered the annual intra- 
dttctory address on 29 Nov. 1865. 

Besides separate charts and sermons, Te> 
rot wrote: 1. ‘Pastoral Eetters,’ Edinburgh, 
1834, 8vo. 2. ‘ Two Series of Discourses, on 
i. Christian Humiliation; ii. The City of God,' 
London, 1845, Bvo. 8, ‘Setmons preached 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh,’ 
Edinburg, 1805,8vo. He edited the Greek 
text of ‘ The to the Homans, with an 

Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1828,8vo), and translated Evnesti's ‘ In- 
stitntio Interroetis,’ in two volumes, entitled 
‘ Principles ofBiblical Interpret ation ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1832-3, 8vo). 

[’Three Churchmen, by W. Walker, 1893 (with 
portrait); Cromhie’s Mod. Athenians; Proc. of 
Eoyal Soe. of Edinb. viii. 0-14 (obit, notice hy 
Professor Helland); Scotsman, 3 and 4 April 
1372; Memoir by Dean Eamsay in Scot Gmir- 
dian, 13 May 1372; Cat. of Adyoc. Libr.; in¬ 
formation supplied by Miss Terrot, the bishop’s 
daughter.] G. S-h. 

TEEBY, DANBL (1780 P-1829), actor 
and playwright, was born in Bath about 
1780, and was educated at the Bath gram¬ 
mar school and snhsequently at a private 
school at Wingfield (P Winkfleld), Wiltsbire, 
under the Kev. Edward Spencer. Daring 
five years be was a pupil of Samuel Wyatt, 
the architect [see under Wtait, Jims]; 
but, having first played at Bath Ileaftwell 
in the ' Pruse,’ Terry left him to join in 1803 
or 1805 the company at Sheffield under the 
management of the elder Macready. His first 
appearance was as Tressel in ‘ Kiehardlll,* and 
was followed by other paits, as Cromwell in 
‘ Henry VIII ’ and Edmund in ‘Lear.’ To¬ 
wards the close of 1805 he joined Stephen 
Kemble [q.v. jin thenorth of England, On the 
breaking up m 1806 of Kemble’s company, he 
went to Diverpool and made a success which 
recommended him to Heniy Siddons [q. v.], 
who hrowht him out in Emnbnrgh, 29Nov. 
1809, as Bertrand in Dimond's ‘ Foundling of 
the Forest.' At that period his figure is said 
to have been well formed and graceful, his 
countenance poweiMly expressive, and Lis 
voice strong, full, and clear, though not 
melodious. He is also creditdd with stage 
knowledge, energy, and propriety of action, 
good jm^ment, and an active mihd. On 
12 Dec. he was Antigonus in the ' Winter’s 
Tale,’ on 8 Jen. 1810 Prospero, Cud on the 
29th Amyle in Joanna Baillie's 'Family 

n A 0. 
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Legend.’ Scott, & propos of this impersona¬ 
tion, wrote: ‘ A Mr. Terry, who promises to 
be a fine performer, went through the part 
of the old earl with great taste and efiect.’ 
Scott also contributed a prologue which 
Terry spoke. On 23 Nov. Terry played 
FalstaiT in ‘ Henry IV.’ On 15 Jan. 1811 
he was the first lloderick Dhu in ‘ The Lady 
of the Lake,’ adapted by Edmund John Eyre; 
on 6 March he played Foloniua; on the 18lh 
repeated Boderick Bhu in the ‘ Knight of 
Snowdoun,’ a second version, by T. Morton, 
of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ not much mora 
prosperous than the former; and was, for liis 
benefit, on the 23rd, EalatalF in the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ lie was Lord Ogleby 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ 18 Nov. 

In thispnrt Terry made his first appearance 
in London at the llaymarket, 20 May 1812, 
playing during thesoason Shylock, Job Thorn- 
berry, Sir Anthony Abaolulo,Major Sturgeon 
in the ‘ Major of Garratt,’ Dr. Pangloss in the 
‘ Heir at Law,’ Don Goisar in 'A Bold Stroke 
for a Husband,’ Megrim in 'BlueDevils,’Har¬ 
mony in'Every one has hisFaulVSir Edward 
Mortimer in the ‘ Iron Chest,’ Leon in ‘ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife,’ Gradus in ‘ Who’s 
the Dupe f ’ Romaldi in the ‘ Talo of Mystery,’ 
Barford in' Who wants a Guinea? ’ Selico in 
the * Africans,’ Ileartall in ' Soldier’s Daugh¬ 
ter,’ Bustleton in'Manager in Distress,’Oota- 
vion, and logo—a remarkable list for a first 
season. He created some original characters 
in unimportant plays, the only part calling 
for n otice being Count Solemo in Eyro’s ‘ Look 
at Home,’ 16 Aug. 1812, founded on Moore’s 
‘ Zeluco,’ He was announced to reopen, 
14 Nov., the Edinburah theatre as Lord 
Ogleby, but was ill and did not appear until 
the 23rd, and on the 24th he played Shylock, 
He was, 23 Dec., the first Lord Archibald in 
* Caledonia, or tho Thistle and the Rose.’ 

On 8 Sept. 1813, as Loon in ‘ Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Terry made his first appear¬ 
ance at Covent Garden, where, except wr fre¬ 
quent migrations to Edinburgh and summer 
seasons at the llaymarket, he remoined until 
1822. Among the parts be played in hie first 
season were Sir Robert Bramble in the ‘ Poor 
Gentleman,’ Dornton in the ‘ Road to Ruin,’ 
Ford, Sir Adam_ Contest in the ‘ We'lding 
Day,’ Yentidius in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
Shylock, Churlton, an original part in Ken¬ 
ney's ‘ Debtor and Creditor,’ 20 April 1814, 
and Sir Oliver in ‘ School for Scandal.’ Other 
characters in which he was early seen at 
Oovent Garden included Morrall in ‘ A New 
Way to pay Old Debts/ Stukeley in the 
‘Gamester,’ Sir Solomon Cynic in the ‘Will,’ 
I’hilotas in ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ and Angelo 
In ‘ Measure for Measure.’ On 12 March 


1816 ‘Guy Mannering,’ a mnshiTri ’ 
tion by tLj of Scott% noverSfr 
the first time. This appears to 

Terry-^s adaputiona is!;? 

At the Haymarket he was seen as Periv^u 
in ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife.’HardcaH? 
spur. Sir George Thunder, SirPertina\][u-' 
cophant, Sir Fretful Plagiary, EostaM j 
Sttiiit-Pierre, Lord Scratch in ifie' 
and very many other parts. In l&ls 
while, he had, by permission of the Corent 
Garden management, supported Mrs. f " 
in her fa,rewell engagement in ^ ' 


where he played Macbeth, ‘The SteaZ! 
[«o] m ‘Dougina,’ Wolsey, King JohurinJ 
the Earl of Warwick. Back at Covent Gar¬ 
den, he was, 7 Oct. 1816, the original Colon .i 
Rigolio in Dimond’s ‘Broken Sword,’and on 

12 Nov. tho original Governor of SBrinnm 
in Morton’s ‘ Slave.’ On 3 Oct. 1817 hu 
acting of Frederick William, king of Prussia, 
in Abbott’s ‘ Youthful Days of Frederid 
the Great,’ raised his reputation to the 
highest point it attained, and on 22 April 
1818 ho was the first Salerno in Shiel'e/Bel- 
Inmirn.’ In Jameson’s ' Nine Polntj of the 
Law ’ ho was at the llaymarket, 17 Juk 
Mr. Precise, and in the ‘ Green Ifaii,* 
16 Aug., exhibited what was called a perfect 
piece of acting ns Mr. Groon. AtCovent 
Garden he was, 17 April 1819, the Brst 
David Deans in Ms own adaptation,'Die 
Heart of Midlothian;’ played Sir Wpson 
Legend in ‘ Love for Love,’ Buckingham in 
‘ Richard III,’ Prospero, Sir Amine Panlet 
in ‘ Mary Rtuart ’ (adapted from Schiller), 
14 Deo. 1819, Lord Glenallan, and afte> 
wards was announced for Jonathan Oldhudt 
in his own and Pocock's adaptation, 'The 
Antiquary,’ 26 Jan. 1830. Illneee seems to 
have prevented his playing Oldbuok, which 
was assigned to Liston, On 17 May he was 
tho first Dontntus in Sheridan Knowles's 
‘ Virginius.’ At the Haymarket during the 
summer seasons Terry played a grentronnd 
of comic characters, including Hardy in the 
‘ Bello’s 81 ratagem,’ Old Mirabel in ‘ Wins 
does Wonders * (a compressed version of the 
‘ Inconstant ’), Peaohum in ‘ Beggar's Opera,’ 
Faletaffin ‘ Henry IV,’pt. i., Oldllardcastle, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Dr. Pangloss, Polonius,Lear, 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Pierre in ‘ Venice Pre¬ 
served,’and Rob Roy. Among many original 
parts in pieces by Kenney, J. Dibdln, and 
others, Terry was Sir Christopher 
in ‘Exchange no Rohbe^,’ by hie friend 
Theodore Hook, 13 Aug. 1820 j the Princein 
‘Match Breaking,’ 20 Aug. 1821; and Shark 
in ‘ Morning, Noon, and Night,’ 9 Sept, 
1822. 

Having quarrelled with the management 
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^Covent Garden on a que'ition of terms, hi 5 lilyofhisactmgintragedy,eomedy,pBHto- 
j rrvinadehisfiTstappearanoeatDruiyLane, mime, and farce, and said tliat lie could act 
10 lict. 1S22, speaking an occasional address everything except lovers, fine gentlemen, and 
bv Colman and playing Sir Peter. Ha after- operatic lieraes. His merit in tragedy, Scott 
v,Tirds acted Crabtree, John Dory in ‘"Wild declared, was seen in those characters which 
Oats ’ Oassio, Belariiis in ‘ Oymbeline,’ exhibit the strong working of a powerful 
Kent in ‘ Lear,’ Dougal in ‘ Eob Hoy,’ Solo- mind and the tortures of an agonised heart, 
men in the ‘ Stranger,’ and Griunio, and While escaping from the charge of ranting, 
^as 4 Jon. 1823, the first Simpson in Poole’s he was best in scenes of vehemence. Parts 
‘Simpson Si Co.' At the llaymarket, 7 July, of tender emotion he was wise enough not 
hewasthe firstAdmiralFranldininKenney’s to attempt. In comedy he excelled in old 
' Sweethearts and Wives,' and on 27 So_pt. men, both those of real life and in ‘ the 
the first Dr. Primrose in a new adaptation tottering caricatiu'es of OentlhTe,Tonhrugh, 
bvT. Dibdin of the ‘Vicar of Woltefleld.’ and Cibber,’ In characters of amorous dotage, 
fhe season 1823-4 at Drury Lane saw him such as Sir Francis Gripe, Don Manuel, or Sit 
as Bartolo in' Fazio,’ Lord Sands, Menenius Adam Contest, ha was excellent. His Fal- 
iu ' Coriolanus,’ and as the first Antony stafif wa^ood, Terry’s chief foult was want 
Poster in a version of ‘Kenilworth,’ 6 Jan. of ease. Disapproving of the starring system, 

1824, and the following season os Orozembo he was conscientious enough not to pose as 
in"Pisarro,’Justice Woodcock in ‘Love in a‘star.’ 

a Village,’ Adam in ‘As you like it,’ Tenys idolatry of Scott led him to imitate 
iloustache in ‘Henri Quatro,' Hubert in both his manner and his calligraphy. Scott, 
‘King John,’and Eochfort in an alteration who appreciated Terry’s knowledge of old 
of the ' Fatal Dowry.’ Among his orimnal dramatic literature and his delight in articles 
r 61 e 3 were Zamet in ‘Massouiello,’17 Feb, of vertu, who recognised him as a gentleman 

1825, and Mephistopheles in ‘ Faustus,’ and corresponded freely with him on most 

16 Hay, the lost one of his best parts. In subjects, declares that, were he called upon 
1825, in association with his friend Frederick to swear to any document, the most he could 
Henry Yates [q. v.], he became manager of do was to attest it was his own writing or 
theAdelphi, opening,100ot.,mapiececalled Terry's. Terry had caught,says Lockhart, 
‘Killigrew.’ On the Slst was produced Fits- the very trick of Scott’s meditative frown, 
ball’s successful adaptation, ‘The Pilot,’ in and imitated Ms method of speech so as 
whichTeiTy was the Pilot. He also appeared almost to pass for a Scotsman. Scott lent 
in other parts. him money for his theatrical speculations, 

Terry’s financial afihirs had meanwhile be- and gave him excellent advice. Being inti- 
come so mrolred that he w'os obliged to re- mate with the BaUnntynes, Teiry had a 
tire from management. Under the strain of financial stake in their business, and when 
the collapse which followed, Terry’s powers, the crash came Scott was saddled with Ms 
mental and physical, gave way. After leav- Kability(l,7501,) Terry's architectural know¬ 
ing theAdelphi he temporarily retired to the ledge was of great use to Scott, who consulted 
continent, and thenro-eimaged at Drury Lane Mm while building Abbotsford. Scott also 
and played Polouiue ana Simpson. Finding consultedTerryuponmanyliterary questions, 
himself unable to act, and his memory quite especially as regards plays, and seems to 
gone, he threw up his engagement. On have trusted Mm with the'Doom of Dem- 
12 June 1829 he was struck with paralysis, goll,’ with a view to fitting it for the stage, 
and died during the month. Having pre- On 8 Feb. 1818 Scott says, concerning some 
viouslymarried in Liverpool, Terry espoused play: ‘If anytime should come when you 
SB Ms second wife ElizAetn NasmytL the might wish to disclose the secret, it will be 
daughter of Alexander Hasmyth [q. v-J the in your power, and our coiTospondence will 
painter. Hrs. Terry—who, after Terry's always serve to show that it was only at 
death, married Charles Richardson [c^. v.] the my earnest request, annexed as the condition 
lexicographer—^had great tasto in design, and of bringing the play forward, that you gave 
seems to nave taken some share in the deco- it your name, a circumstance which, with 
ration of Abbotsford. Terry left by her a all the attending particulars, will prove 
son named after Scott pValter), after whose plainly that there was no assumption on 
fortunes Scott promised to look, and a daugh- your part ’ (Locehabt, Memoir, iv. 12d, ed, 
ter Jane. 1837). In the same letter he suggests that 

Terry, who was almost as well known in a beautiful drama might be made on the 
EdinbuighasinLondon,washighlyre3pected concealment of the Scottish regalia during 
inbothplaces. SurWalterScottjwhoextended the troubles. How many of the numerous 
to Mm a large amount of friendship, thought adaptations of Scott that saw the light be- 
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tivopn the nppearance of ‘ Wavevley ' and the 
death of the actoi- are by Terry cannot he 
paid, many of these being anonymous and 
uuprintod. In addition to these Terry is 
responsible for the ‘ British Theatrical Gal¬ 
lery/ a collection of whole-length portraits 
with biographical notes (London, 1826, fol.) 

A portrait of Teriy by Knight, and one 
^ De "Wilde as Barford in ‘ Who wimts a 
Gninea P ’ are in the Mathews Collection at 
tho Garrick Club, One, as Leon in ‘llule a 
Wife and have a Wifo,’ is in the ‘ Theatrical 
Inquisitor ’ (vol. i.) 

[Almost the only trustworthy authority con¬ 
cerning Terry is Lockhart's Life of Scott, from 
which the information as regards his intorcourse 
with Pcott is taken. His biographers eontrndiet 
one another in numerous particulars, and tho 
dates are not to be trusted. Whut purport to 
bo memoirs are given in tho Dramatic Magazine 
(1829, i. 189-90^ the Theatrical Inquisitor (v. 
131), Oxborry’a Dramatic Biography (vol. vii.), 
Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent Englishmen, 
Hew Monthly Magazine for 1829, Thoatrical Bio¬ 
graphy (1824), and elsowhere, Tho liet of his 
characters is derived principally from Genost’s 
Account of tho English Stage, and from Mr. 
Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stage. Other 
works which have been consulted are the Geor¬ 
gian Era, Life of Munden by his eon, tho 
Annual Begistor for 1809, Andrew Lang’s Life 
of Lockhart, and Clark Eassell’s Kepresentativo 
Aotovs.] J. E. 

TERRY, EDWARD (1690-1600), writer 
of travels, wos born in 1690 at Leigh, near 
I’enahuret, Kent. Educated at the free 
Bchool, Rochester, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he matriculated on 1 July 1008, 
graduated B,A. on 20 Nov. 1611, and M.A. 
on 6 July 1014. In February 1016-10 Tony 
went out to India os chaplain with a fleet 
sent by the Lopdon Rnet India Company, 
sailing in the Charles with Beniamin Josepli, 
commander of the expedition. In his account 
of tho voyage Terry describes a light with a 
Portugal carrock, in which Joseph was killed, 
on 0 Aug. 1610. The Charles anchorod in 
iSwally Hoad on 26 Sept, following. On 
20 Ang. Sir Thomas RoeTq.v.], ambassador 
at the moghul’s court, wWe chaplain, the 
Rev. John Hall, died tlje day before, had 
written to the company’s agent at Surnt, 
saying that he could not ‘ live the lifo of an 
atlieiet,’ and begging that another chaplain 
might he sont to him. Accordingly Terry, 
shortly after his arrival, was appointed to 
succeed Hall, and, travelling up country 
with four other Englishmen who were taking 
presents for the raoghul, joined the ambns- 
sador, who was with toe Emperor Jehanghlr's 
comp at Mandoa, about the end of February 
1017 (Ron, Jountal), or, acc( rding to Terry, 


towards tho end of March. On the ww a, 
were detained by llio moghul’s eon 
wards the Emperor Shah Jehan), whosTlH 
to see the presents meant fm lus faft 
Terry stayed at Mandoa tiUSeptembetlBl? 
and thence travelled with the mouhoi'i 
camp in the ambassador’s suite to Att j, 
bad, and in the iipighbourhood lie leiMk.i 
till September 1018. At AhmedabS 
others of the ambassador’s suite were el 
tnekod by the plnguo, the outbreak of whici 
is recorded in the memoirs of JehanA, 
(Elliot, IZist, of Imlia, vol. vi.) itnv 
also notes (November 1618) the comet mra- 
tioned in tlio same memoirs («4,) He te. 
turned with Roe to England m 1616 tleir 
ship renohing the Doivns on 16 Sept,’ The 
court minutes of the East India Coffiimv 
record (22 Oct. 1019) that the freigbt fj 
the goods of ‘Terry the preacher’ waste, 
nutted, he ‘ being so much commended by 
Sir_ Thomas Roe for his sober, honest, and 
civil life.’ On Iiis arrival in England hs 
went back for a whils to Christ Church, anl 
in 1622 wrote, and pirosentod in manusetmt 
to Prince Charles, an account of Ids hfem 
India. On 20 Aug. 1020 he was appomted 
rector of Great Groouford, Middlesex,where 
he lived till his death on 8 Oct. 1660. 'He 
was an ingenious and polite man of a pious 
and exemplary conversation, a good preacher, 
and much rospsotod by the nerghbourhood’ 
(fNoo'D, Athen<v O.ron.) He was buried in 
tho chancel of his church on 10 Oct, 1660. 

On 22 Aug. 1661 his widow Eliabetb 
was buried at Groonford. A son James 


(rJ. 1680) matriculated from Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, on 16 April 1041, took oideis, 
and became rector of Mickehnarsb, Hamp¬ 
shire, being ejootcd from the living in 1661 
for nonoonxormily. 

Besides two sermons, printed in 1646 end 
1640, Terry published: 1. ‘ A Voyage to 
East India/ with portraits and a map, 
London, 1666 { repiwed, liondon, ITT?. 
2. ‘ Ohai’acter of King Charles II, with a 
Short Apology before it, and Introduction to 
it, and Conclusion after it/ London, 1660, 
4lo. 

A portrait of Terry, mtat. 64 (1666), en¬ 
graved by R. "Vaughon, is ppefaed to bia 
•Voyage.* A summary of his narrative is 
given iuPurchas's ‘ Pilgrimes ’ (ii. 1464ct seq.), 
and another epitomised version was pub¬ 
lished, with the English translation of P, 
della Valle’s travels, m 1066, 


[Wood’s Athtnse Oxon.; Sir Thomas Boe’i 
Journol; Purelias’s Pilgrimos; Cal, State Tapers. 
Eubt Indiee, 1617-21; Sir II. M. Elliot's Hist 
of India; parish registers at Groat GTcenford.] 
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terry or TIRREYE, JOHN (1556?- 
16‘'5), divine, boin about 1556 at Long Sut¬ 
ton Hampshire, entered Winchester school 
in 1572J. He matriculated from New Ool- 
lese. Oxford, 10 Jan. 1574-6, aged 19, was 
elected a fellow in 1576, and graduated B.A.. 
12 Not. 167B, M.A. 16 June 1682. He re- 
fienedhia fellowship on being presented by 
Bishop Cooper of Winchester to the living 
of Stockton, Wiltshire, in 1590. There he 
died, aged 70, on 10 May 1625, as recorded 
upon a monument in the church. 

Terry’s works show him to have held 
strong anti-Roman catholic opinions. They 
are: 1. ‘ The Triall of Trvth,’ Oxford, 1600, 
4 to; the second part of this was issued in 
1602; ‘ Theologicall Loeioke, or the third 
part of the Tryall of Trvth,’ appeared at 
Oxford, 1626,4to. 9. ‘ The Reasonableness 
of Wise and Holy Trvth, and the Absurdity 
of Foolish and Wicked Error,’ Oxford, 1617, 
.mall 4to; dedicated to Arthur Lake, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, 3. ' A Defence of Pro- 
testancy’ (Wood). 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ii. 410; ISrby’s 
Winchester Scholars, p, 144; Roster’s Alumni 
Oxon. early ser.; Reg. Univ. Oxon. n, ii. 61, 
iii. 78; Wutsbire Aictaaol. Mag. xii. 115; Ma- 
dan's Early Oxford Prase, pn. 49, 64,109,128 j 
Home's Hist, of Wilts (vol. i. Hundred of Hey- 
teshupy, p. 247).] 0. R 3* 

TESDALE, TEASDALE, or TIS¬ 
DALE, THOMAS (1647-1610), ‘co- 
founder of Pembroke College, Oxford,’ eon 
of Thomas Tesdale (d, 1666), by his second 
wife, Joan [Knapp), was born at Stanford 
Dingley, Berkshire, and baptised on IS Oct. 
1647, He was brought up hy his uncle, 
Richard Tesdale, a sadler of Abingdon, and 
was in 1563 the first scholar of John 
Royae’s free school in that town. He mode 
a large fortune as a maltster, became master 
of Abingdon Hospital in 1679, and was 
elected mayor, hut declined to serve, in 
1581, about which time he removed his 
residence to Glympfon, near Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. He died there on 18 June 
1610, aged 63, and was buried in Glymplon 
church, under a fine alabaster tomb (re¬ 
paired in 1871), where was aleo laid his 
wife Maud (d. 1016). By his will, dated 
31 May 1610 (in addition to other benefac¬ 
tions to Abingdon), he left 6,0007. to main- 
toin seven fmows and six scholars from 
Abingdon free school at BaUiol College, 
Ojrford. The Society of BaUiol, already 
hampered by their obligations to Tiverton 
school, seem to have tried hard to obtain a 
relaxation of the conditions attached to the 
bequest, but the negotiations were not com¬ 


pleted in 1023 when Richard Wightwidr, 
B.D., formerly of BaUiol, ofiered to augment 
Tesdale’s foundation. ‘ It then fell under 
consideration,’ says PuUer, ‘that it was a 
pity so great a bounty (substantial enough 
to stand by itself) should he adjected to a 
former foundation.’ 

The feoffees under Tesdale’s will, headed 
by Arolibisliop Geoige Abbot [q, v.l ac¬ 
quiesced in the project of a new college; 
the king was apmoached through the chan¬ 
cellor, WiUiam Herbert, third earl of Pem¬ 
broke [q. V.], and, James consenting, the 
existing foundation of Broudgates Hall 
‘was erected hy the name of Pembroke 
College’ (20 June 1624). 

A portrait of Tesdale, dating from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is pre¬ 
served in Pembroke Hall, and was engraved 
for Wood’s ‘ Historia ’ (1674). 

(Little's Monument of Christian Munificence, 
ed. Colham, 1871 ; Macleane’s Hist, of Pem¬ 
broke Coll. Oxford (Oxford Hist. Sec.); Blun- 
deU’s Brief Mem. of Abingdon School; Puller's 
Worthies, 1662, p. 341 ; Wood’s OoU. and 
Halls, ed, Catch, iii. 616; Henry Savage's 
BaUiofergus, 1668, p, 87 (from vhieh it is 
evident that the authorities at BaUiol resented, 
as they weU might, the diversion of the money 
from meir ancient foundation).] T. 8. 

TESIMOND, aftasGBDENWAT,OSWALD 
(1668-1636), jesuit, also known as Puiup 
BEAmiOBT, born In Noi’thumberland in 
1663j entered the English College at Rome 
for his higher studies on 9 Sept. 1680, and 
joined the Society of Jesus on 13 April 1684 
by leave of the cardinal protector Moroni. 
After teaching philosophy at Messina and 
Palermo, he was sent to the seminary at 
Madrid, which he left in November 1697, 
having been ordered to the English mission. 
He landed at Gravesend on 9 March 1697- 
1698, and assisted Rather Edward Oldcome 
for eight years in the Worcestershire and 
WaTwicksliiie missions. In 1603 he was 
professed of the fom‘ vows. 

Tesimond was one of the three jesuits who 
were charged with compUcity in the ' gun¬ 
powder plot,’ and a proclamation, containing 
a description of his personal appearance, was 
issued for his apprehension. It is certain that 
Tesimond knew of the secret in confession, 
hat the government was unacquainted with 
this fact at ths time of the proclama¬ 
tion. On 6 Nov. 1606 he rode to the con¬ 
spirators at Huddington, and administered 
the sacrament to them. In explanation he 
afterwords stated that, haring learned from 
a letter written by Sir Everard to Lady 
Digby tbe danger to which the conspirators 
were exposed, he deemed it his duty to offer 
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to them the aids of religion before they THAOKERAY, F11A.N0IS (ITQsIuIm 
sufl'ered that death which threatened them, author, horn in 1793, was the sixth'so ’ 
Thomas "Winter [q. v.] at his execution de- AYilliam Makepeace Thackeray ( 1740 .]o?o® 
clared that, whereas certain fathers of the of tho Songal civil service,by bjj 
Society of Jesus were accused of counsel- Amelia (d, 1810), third daughter of Li’ 
ling and furthering the conspirators in this tcnant-oolonel llichmond "Webb. 
treason, he could clear them all, and par- who was uncle of the novelist, gradiS 
tioularly Father Tesimond, from all fault and B.A. from Pembroke College, Cambridffe ™ 
partici;pation therein (Mobbib, Condition of 1814 and M.A.in 1817. lie became 
Catholks under James 1, p. 220). of Broxbonrne in Ilertfordshire. He dipd 

Tesimond, after the appearance of the at Bro.xbourne on 18 Feb, 1842,leavin,w 
proclamation against the Jesuits, came in his wife, Mary Ann Shakespear (d. 
disguise to London. Tie was one day stand- two sons—Francis Si. John and Colond 
ing in a crowd, reading the proclamation Edward Talbot Thackeray, V.O.—and oae 
for his apprehension, when a man arrested dnughtor, Mary. 

him in the king's name. The Jesuit ac- Thackeray, who was famous in the famiiv 
companied his captor quietly until they for his invention and narration of fairy tafei 
came to a remote and unfrequented street, was tho author of: 1. ‘A Defence of the 
when Tesimond, being a powerful man, Clergy of tho Ohuroli of England,’ Londoa 
suddenly seized his companion, and after a 1822, 8vo; supplemented in the folloiua? 
violent struggle disengaged himself from year by a shorter treatise, entitled ‘So® 
him. He immediatol^ quitted London, and. Observations upon a Pamphlet and upon an 
after remaining for a few days in some 1 loman Attack in the “ Edinburgh lleview."’ 2. ‘i. 
catholic houses in Essex and Suilblk, be History of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham' 
was safely conveyed to Calais in a small London, 1827,8vn. Macaulay, in reviewiae 
boat laden with dead pigs, of which cargo the work in tho ‘ Edinburgh Reviaw’ for 
ho passed as the oivner. Ho stayed for 1831, Justly consurod Thackeray for liis et- 
flomo time at St, Oraor. Then ho wont travagant laudation of his hero. The life, 
to Italy, and was prefect of studies at Home however, was painstaking, and contained a 
and in Sicily. Subsomiontly he was ap)- goodcloalof fresh information from thestate 
poiuted theologian in tho seminary at Val- paper oflioo. S, * Order against Anarchy,’ 
ladolid, and afterwards lie resided in London, 1831,8voi a reply to Paine’s'Eights 
Floroiico and Naples. Sir Edwin lUch of Man.’ 4. ‘ llosoarches into the Ecckaa- 
wroto from Naples on f! Oct. 1010 to tho tical and Political State of Ancient Britain 
king of England to say that a Jesuit, Philip under tho Homan Emperors,’ London, 1843, 
Boaumont, alias Oswald Tesimond, had 8vo. 

arrived there, and wae plotting to eond the [Burke’s Family Hecords, 1897; Herald aid 
king an embroidered aatin doublet and hose Gonralngist, let sor. ii. 417-8; Cass's Moahea 
which were poisoned, and would bo death IlndU-y, 1880, p. 71; Gout. Mng. 1842,i. S59; 
to the wearer. Tesimond died at Naples Hunter’s Thackornys in India, 1807, pp. 112- 
in 1035. 113.] H. I. C. 


Tho ‘ Autobiogrimhy of Father Tesimond,’ 
translated from the Italian holograph original 
;^)reservcd at Stouyhurst College, is printed 
in Morris’s ‘ Troubles of our Catholio Fore¬ 
fathers,’ [1st sor. pp. 141-83). 

[Foley’s Bccords, ri. 114, vii. 767; Gerard's 
Whftt was the Oiiiipowder Plot? p. 283; Jor- 
fline’s Narrative of tho Gunpowder Plot; 
More's Hist, Prov, Anglicanac Soc. Josu, p. 330; 
Oliver’s Jesuit Colleciions, p. 205; 'Tiornoy’s 
Account of tho Gunpowder Plot, pp. 07-72.] 

T. 0. 

TEVIOT, East, oi'. [See Hutiiuhbobd, 
Asimisw, d, 1064.] 

TEVIOT, VisooDBT. [See LiviNcsxoirn, 
Silt TiroirAs, 1662,0-1711.^ 

TEWKESBURY, .lOIIN (^.1350), 
musician. [See TuNsruD, SuiON.] 


THACKERAY, FREDERICK RES- 
NELL [1775-1860), general^ colonel com- 
maiidaiit royal engineers, third son of Dc. 
Frederick Thackeray, physician of TYmdsor, 
by bis wife Elizabeth, daughter of Abd 
Aldridge of Uxbridge, was born at'WitidsM, 
Berlcshire, in 1776, being baptised 16 Not. 
His father’s sister was wife of M^or Janes 
Rcimcll [q, v.], of the Bengal engineers, the 
geographer, (ieorgo Thackeray [q. v.] was 
his older brother, and William Slnliepeace- 
Thockeray [q. v.], the novelist, was his flist 
cousin onco removed (of. IlnsiHi, The 
Tliaelierays in India, 1897, pp. 66 sq.) _ 
After passing through the IToyal Militaiy 
Academy at W^oolwioh, Thackeray receivea 
a commission as second lieutenant in the 
royal artillery on 18 Sept. 1798, ond was 
ti'ansfeyred to tho royal engineers onl Jan. 
1794 He served at Gibroltar from 1793 
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until 1797, when he went to the T-Vest 
Indies, haying been promoted to he first 
lieatennnt on 18 June 1799. He took pert, 
on 20 Aug. 1799, in the capture of iSuri- 
nam under Sir Thomas Trigge. In 1801 he 
was aide-de-camp to Trigge at the capture 
of the Swedish West India island of St. 
Bartholomew on 21 March, the Dutch island 
of St. Martin on 24 March, the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas and St. John on 
23 March, and of Santa Cruz on the Slat of 
that month. 

On 18 April 1801 Thackeray was pro¬ 
moted to he second captain. He returned 
to England the following year, and in 1803 
proceeded again to Gibraltar. He was pro¬ 
moted to be first captain on 1 March 1805, 
and returned to England. In February 1807 
he was sent to Sicily, whence he proceeded 
with the e.ypedition under Major-general 
McKenzie Finser to Egypt, returnmg to 
Sicily in September. In 1809 Thackeray was 
commanding roj al engineer with the force 
under Lieutenant-colonel Ilayiland Smith, 
detached by Sir John Stuart [q. v.l (when 
he made his expedition to the Bay of Naples) 
from Messina on 11 June to make a diver¬ 
sion by an attack on the castle of Scylla. 
The siege was directed by Thackeray with 
such skill that, although raised by a superior 
force of French, the castle was untenable, 
and had to be blown up. 

In March 1810 Tnackeray was sent 
from Messina by Sir John Stuart with an 
ample supply of engineer and artillery stores 
to join Uolonel (afterwards General Sir) 
John Oswald [q.v.J, in the Ionian Islands, to 
undertake the siege of the fortress of Santa 
Maura. Its position on a long narrow 
isthmus of sand rendered it difficult of ap¬ 
proach, and the fortress was not only wMI 
supplied, but contained casemated barracks 
sumcient for its garrison of eight hundred 
men under General Camus. Oswald effected 


a landing on 23 March. From the situation 
of the place no enfilading batteries could be 
ereeteef; but after the British direct bat¬ 
teries had opened fire the siege works were 
pushed gradually forward, until on 16 April 
Thackeray pointed out the necessity for 
carrying hr assault an advanced entrench¬ 
ment held by the enemy which would enable 
him to reconnoitre l^e approach to, and the 
position for, the breaching battery, and he 
proposed to turn this entrenchment when 
taken into on advancod parallel of the at¬ 
tack. The operation was carried out suc¬ 
cessfully ; the enemy were driven out of the 
cutrenemment at the point of the bayonet 
hy Lieutenant-colonel Moore of the S6th 
regiment; large working parties were at 


once sent in, and, hy Thackeray’s judicious 
and indefatigable exertion, the entrenchment 
On the morning of the 16th was converted 
into a lodgment from which the attackers 
could not he driven hy the fire of the enemy, 
while the British infantry and sharpshooters 
were able so greatly to distress the artillery 
of the place that in the course of the day, 
16 April 1810, it surrendered. Thackeray 
ivas mentioned in general orders and in des¬ 
patches. Oswald also wrote to thank him. 
Thackeray received on 19 May 1810 a brevet 
majority in special recognition of his services 
on this occasion. 

Thackeray sailed in July 1812 with the 
Anglo-Sicilian army under Lieutenant- 
general Frederick Maitland, and landed at 
Alicante in August. He took part in the 
operations of this army, which, after Mait¬ 
land's resignation in October, was suc¬ 
cessively commanded by Generals Mac¬ 
kenzie, William Clinton, Campbell, and Sir 
John Murray, who arrived m February 
1813, On Q March Thackeray marched 
with the allied army from AUcaute to at¬ 
tack Suchet, and was at the capture of 
Alooy. He took part in the battle of Caa- 
talla on IS April, when Suchet was de¬ 
feated. On SI May he emWvked with the 
army, fourteen thousand strong, with a 
powerful siege train and ample engineer 
stores, for Tarrag oua, where they disembarked 
on 3 June. Thackeray directed the siero 
operations, and on 8 June a practicable 
breach was made in Fort Eoyol, an out¬ 
work over four hundred yards in advance 
of the place. Thackeray objected to an 
assault on this work before everything was 
ready for the construction of a parallm and 
advance from it. All was prepared on 
11 June, and instructions were given for an 
assault after a vigorous homhardment. But 
Murray having received intelligence of a 
French advance counter-ordered the assault 
and raised the siege, For this he was 
afterwards tried by court-martial at Win¬ 
chester, and found guilty of on error of 
judgment. Murray seems ot the time of the 
siege to have blamed Thadireray for delay, for 
on the arrival of Lieutenant-general Lord 
William Bontinok to take command on 
13 June, Thackeray wrote to him that an 
attempt had been made to attach blame 
to him on account of the termination of 
the siege of Tarragona, and requested Lord 
William as an act of justice to cause some 
investigation to he made into his conduct 
before Sir John Murray left, and while 
all the parties were present who could 
elucidate the matter, This letter was- 
sent to Murray, who completely exone- 
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rated Tlmcltoray (reply of Murray, dated 
Alicautu, 22 June). 

Thackeray was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel in tlie royal engineers on 21 July 
1818, ITe had moved, at the end of J uno, 
with Lord William Bentinok’s army to 
Alicante, and was at the occupation of 
Valencia on 9 July, and at the investment 
of Tarragona on 80 July. He took part in 
the other operations of the army under 
Bentinclr and his successor. Sir William Olin- 
ton. During October and November Thacke¬ 
ray was employed in rendering Tarragona 
once more defensible. In April 1814, by 
Wellington’s orders, Olintoms army was 
broken up, and Thackeray returned to Eng¬ 
land in ill-health. 

At the beginning of 1816 Thackeray was 
a]ipointed commanding royal engineer at 
Plymouth j in May 1817 he was transferred 
to Qravescud, and thence to Edinburgh on 
20 Nov. 1824 as commanding royal engineer 
of North Britain. He was jiromoted to be 
colonel in the royal engineers on 2 Juno 
1825. He was made a companion of tlio 
Bath, military division, on 2t) S^t. 1831. 
In 1833 he was appointed commanding royal 
engineer in Ireland. He wos promoted to 
be maiar.g;eneral on 10 Jon, 1887, when he 
ceased to be employed. He was made a 
colonel-commandant of the corps of royal 
engineers on 20 April 1846, was promoted to 
be lieutenant-general on 9 Nov, of the same 
year, and to be general on 20 June 1854. He 
died at his residence, the Cedars, Windles- 
ham, Bagshot, Surrey, on 10 Sept. 1860, 
and was buried at York Town, Farnborough, 

Thackeray married at Bosehill, Hamp¬ 
shire, on 21 Nov. 1826, Lady Elizabeth 
Margaret Carnegie, third daughter of Wil¬ 
liam, seventh earl of Northesk [q. v.] Lady 
Elizabeth, three sons, and live daughters 
survived Thackeray. 

[Burke’s Family Bocords, 1807 j War Oflloo 
Becords; Despatohos; Boyal Englnceia Bccoids; 
The Boyal Military Calendar, 1820; Anmiid 
Begister, 1860; Oonolly’s Hist, of the Boyol 
Sappers and Miners ; liunbuiy’s Narrative of 
some Passages in the Creat War with France 
from 1790 to 1810; Nopior’s History of the 
War in the Peninsula and the South of Franco; 
The Professional Papers of tho Corps of Boyal 
Engineers, 1851, new ser, vol. i. (paper by 
Thackeray).] B. H. V. 

THAOKEBAY, GEOBGE (1777-1860), 
provost of King’s Oollego, Cambridge, bom 
atWindsor,and baptised at the parish churoh 
on 23 Nov. 1777, was the fourth and youngest 
son of Frederick Thackeray (1787-1782), a 
physician of Windsor, by ms wife Elizabeth, 
■daughtor of Abel Aldridge of Uxbridge (<7. 



1800 he was elected a fellow of Kine'sCnf 
lege, and in the following year was appomM 
assistant master at Eton. He 
B.A. in 1802, M.A. in 1806, and BD ^ 

~ P? elected pi” 

vest of King s College, and in the same 
ohlamed the degree of D.D. by royal man 
date. '' 

The death of his second wife in 1818 ant 
a gloom over Thackeray’s subsequent life 
He devoted much of his time to coUeotins 
rare hooks, and ‘ there was not a vendor of 
literary curiosities in London who hod not 
somo reason for knowing the provost of 
King’s.’ He directed tho finances of the 
college with giuat ability. He held the 
appointment of chaplain in ordinary to 
George HI and to the three suoceedine 
Bovereiras, ^ 

Thaokei'ay died in Wimpole Street on 
21 Oct. 1860, and was buried in a vault in 
the nnte-ohapel of King’s College. He was 
twice married: on 0 Nov. 1803 to Misa Car- 
bonell, and in 1816 to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Oottin of Cheverells 
in Ilcrtfordshire. She died on 18 Fek 1818, 
leaving a daughter, Mary Ann Elizabeth. 

[Burke's Family Becords; Cent. Mag. 1850, 
ii. 664; Herald and Genealogist, ii, 446; Lnatd'a 
Gisd. Oantabr. p. 613; Begislram ]^b1s, 1817, 
PP.8,61.] B.I,C. 

THAOKEBAY, WILLIAM MAKE¬ 
PEACE (1811-1868), novelist, born at Cal¬ 
cutta on 18 July 1811, was the only child 
of Bichmond and Anne Thackeray. The 
Thackerays descended from a family of yeo¬ 
men who had been settled for severol genera¬ 
tions at Ilampslhwaite, a hamlet on the 
Nidd in the West Biding of yorhshiie. 
Thomas Thackeray (1693-1780|j was ad¬ 
mitted a king’s scholar at Eton in January 
1706-6. IIo was scholar (1712) and fellow 
(1716) of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
soon afterwards was an assistant master at 
Eton. In 1746 he became headmaster of 
Harrow, whore Dr. Parr was one of bis 
pupils. In 1748 he was made oha])lam to 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and m 1763 
arclideacon of Surrey. Ho died at BLattow 
in 1700. By his wife Anne, daughter of 
John Woodward, he had sixteen cmldien. 
The fourth eon, Thomas (1780-1800), be¬ 
came a surgeon at Cambridge, and had fif¬ 
teen children, of whom Wilunm Makepeace 
(1770-1849) was a well-known physician nt 
Chester; Elias (1771-1864), mentioned in 
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the 'Irish Shetchbook,' became vicar of Dun¬ 
dalk: and Jane Townley (1788-1871) mar¬ 
ried in 1813 George Pryme [q. v.l, the poli¬ 
tical economist. The archdeacon’s fifth son, 
Frederick (1737-1782), a physician at Wind¬ 
sor was father of General ITredoriek EenaeU 
Thackeray [q, v.] and of George Thackeray 
fn. v,J, provost ot King’s College, Cambridge. 
Tlie archdeacon’s youngest cliild, William 
iTakepeace (1749-1813), entered the service 
of the East India Company in 1766. Ha was 
patronised by Cartier, governor of Bengal; ho 
was made ‘ factor’ at Dacca in 1771, and first 
collector of Sylhat in 1772. There, besides 
reducing the province to order, he became 
known as a hunter of elephants, and made 
money by supplying them to the company. 
In 1774 he returned to Dacca, and on 31 Jan. 
1776 he married, at Calcutta, Amelia Eich- 
mond, third daughter of Colonel Kichmond 
Webb. Webb was related to General 
John Richmond Webb [q. v.], whose victory 
at Wynendael is described in ‘Esmond.’ 
"W. il. Thackeray had brought two sisters to 
India, one of whom, Jane, married James 
Bennell [q. v.l Ilia sistar-in-law, Miss 
Webb, married Peter Moore [q. v.], who was 
afterwards guardian of the novelist. W. M. 
Thackeray had made a fortune by his ele¬ 
phants and other trading speculations then 
allowed to the company's servants, when in 
1776 he retained to Eimland. In 1786 he 
bought a property at ifidley, near Barnet, 
where Peter Moore had also settled. W. M. 
Thackeray had twelve ohildren: Emily, third 
child (1780-1824), married JohnTalhol Shak- 
spear, and was mother of Sir Bichmond Camp¬ 
bell Shakspear [q. v.]; Choxlotte Sarah, the 
fourth child (1780-1864), mamed John 
Bitchie; and Francis, tenth child and sixth 
son, author of the ‘ Life of Lord Chatham ’ 
(1827), who is separately noticed. Four 
other sons were in the civil service in India, 
one in the Indian army, and a sixth at the 
Calcutta bar. _ Wflham, the eldest (1778- 
1823), was intimate with Sir Thomas Munro 
and had an important port in the administra¬ 
tion and land settlements in Madras. Rich¬ 
mond, fourth child of William Makmeace 
and Amelia Thackeray, was horn at South 
Minims on 1 Sept. 1781. and in 1798 went 
to India in the company’s service. In 1807 
he became seoretory to the hoard of revenue 
at Calcutta, and on 13 Oct. 1810 married 
Anne, daughter of Jo^ Harman BeeW, 
anda’reigningbeftuty’atOaloutta. William 
Makepeace, their only chUd, was named after 
his giBudfatherj the name ‘ Makepeace’ being 
derived, accordmg to a family tradition, from 
some ancestor who had been a protestont 
martyr in the days of Queen Mary. Bich- 
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mend Thackeray was appointed to the col- 
lectorship of the 24 pergunnahs, then con¬ 
sidered to be' one of the prizes of the Ben- 

S il service,’ at the end of 1811. He died at 
alcutta on 13 Sept. 1816. He seems, like 
his son, to have been a man of artistic tastes 
and a collector of pictures, musical instru¬ 
ments, and horses (HOTirat, Thadkerays in 
India, p. 168). A portrait m possession of 
his granddaughter, Lady Bichmond Bitchie, 
shows a refined and handsome face. 

His son, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
was sent to England in 1817 in a ship which 
touched at St. Helena. There a black ser¬ 
vant took the child to look at Napoleon, who 
was then at Longwood, eating three sheep 
a day and aU the little children he could 
catch (George III iu Four Georges), The 
boy found all England in mourning for the 
Prmcess Charlotte (d. 6 Nov. 1817). He 
was placed under the care of his aunt, Mrs. 
Bitchie. She was alarmed by discovering 
that the child could wear his uncle's hat, tiU 
she was assured by a j)hyBician that the big 
head had a good deal m it. The child's pre¬ 
cocity appeared especially in au early taste 
for drawing. Thackeray was sent to a school 
in Hampshire, and then to one kept by Dr. 
Turner at Chiswick, in the neighbourhood 
of _tho imaginary Mies Pinkerton of ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ Thackeray’s mother about 1818 mar¬ 
ried Major Henry William Carmichael Smyth 
(d, 1861) of the Bengal engineers, author of 
aHindoostanee dictionary (1820), a 'Hindoo- 
stanee Jest-book,’ and a history of the royal 
family of Lahore (1847). 'fhe Smyths re¬ 
turned to England in 1821, and settled at 
Addiscombe, where Major Smyth was for a 
timesuperintendentofthecompany’smUitai'y 
coU^e. From1822 to1828 Thackeray was at 
the Charterhouse, i^equent refereucee iu his 
writings show that he was deeply impressed 
by the brutality of English public school 
life, although, as was natural, he came to 
look back with more tenderness, as the years 
went on, upon the scenes of his boyish life. 
The headmaster was John Bussell (1787- 
1803) fq.v.], who for a time raised the num¬ 
bers of the school. Bussell had been tmng 
the then popular system of Dr. Bell, which, 
after attractmg pupils, ended in failure. The 
number of boys in 1826 was 480, hut after¬ 
wards fell off. A description of the school 
in Thacker^’s time is in Mozley's ‘Kenii- 
nisoences.’ George StovinVenables [q-v.] was 
a sehoolfellowand alifelongfrieud. Venables 
broke Thackeray’s nose in a fight, oausing 
permanent disfigurement. He remembered 
Thaekerayas a “pretty, gentle boy,’who did 
not distinguish himself either at lessons or 
in the playground, but was much liked by a 
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fow frionds. He rose to tlie first class in fifth. He read some classical authoraTfl 
lime, and was a monitor, but showed no elementary mathematics, but his 
jjromiso as a scholar; and in the latter part torests were of a different kind. IJe 
of his time ho became famous as a writer of something' of his Cambridge cousins two'f 
Immorous verses. Latterly he lived at a whom were fellows of King’s Collem ■ anj 
hoarding-house in Charterhouse Square, and formed lasting friendships with some of hs 
as a ‘ day Jioy’ saw less of his schoolfellows, most promising contemporaries. He was 
In February 1828 he wrote to his mother, very sociable; he formed an ‘Essay'clubin 
saying that he had become ‘ terribly in- his second term, and afterwards a small dub 

dustrious,’ but ‘could not get llussell to of which .John Allen (afterwards arohdeaconl 
think so.’ There were (hen 370 boy.s in the Hohert Hindes Groome [q. v.], and William 
school, and ho wishes that there were only Ilepworth Thompson v.] (afterwards 
3(59, llussell, as his letters show, had re- master of Trinity) were members, Other 
preached him pretty much as the master of lifelon" friendships were with William 
‘ Qreyfriars ’ reproaches young Fondennis, and Henry iBrookfield [q. v.], Edward FitzGerald 
a year after leaving the school he says that John Mitchell Kemble, _A. W. Kinalake’ 
as a child ho had boon ‘ licked into indolonco,’ Monokton Milnes, Spedding, Tennyson, and 
and when older‘abused into sulkiness’and Venables. He was fond of literary talk 
‘ bullied into despair.’ lie left school inMay expatiated upon tho merits of Fielding,read 
1828 (for many details of his school life, Shelley, and could sing a good song. He 
illustrated by childish drawings and poetry, also contributed to tho ‘Snob: a literary 
see Comhill Mag. for .lanuary 1866, and and soienlifio jonmiil not conducted by 
ffrciyOf/rrs for April 1802). Thackeray now members of tho University,’which lasted 
went to live with the Smyths, who had left through the May term of 1829. ‘ Snob’ 
Addiscombe, and about 1826 lakon a house ayipears to have been then used for towns, 
called Larkbearo, a mile and a half from men as opposed to gownsmen. In this 
Ottery St. Marv. Tho scenery is described appeared‘Timbuctoo,’a mock poem upon the 
in ‘ l^ndennis,'whore Olavermg St. Mary, suqjeoj of that your, for wliiojiTonnysonwon 
Chatteris, ond Baymouth stand for Ottery the prize; ‘Genevieve’ (whichhe mentions 
St. Mary, Exel or, and Sidmouth. T)r. Cor- in a letter), and other trilles, Thecketey 
nisli, thou vicar of Ottery St. Mary, lent was hoimd to attend the lectures of Fr^e, 
'Tliaokoray books, among others Oa^'s version his coiisin’shusbaiid, upon political economy, 
of tho‘Birds’of Aristophanes, which the lad Ho adorned the syllabus with peu-and-iii 
illustrated with three humorous watercolour drawinos,buthi8opinionoftho_lecture8isnot 
drawings. Cornish reports that Thackeray, recorded. He spoke el the Union with little 
like Fendennis, contributed to the poet's success,and wasmuch inloreatedhyShelley, 
corner of the county paper, and gives a who seems to_ have been then a frequent 
parody of Moore’s ' Minstrel Boy ’ (cited in topic of discussion. Thackeray was attracted 
ThaeKerat/Memoriala) ridiculing an intoiidod by the poetiw but repelled by the principles, 
spoeoli of llicliard Lalor Shell (q. v.], whidi Ho was at this time an ardent opponent of 
was probably the author’s first appearance catholic emancipation, 
in print, Thackeray read, it seems, for a He found Cambridge more aMecahle but 
time with his stepfather, who was proud of not more profitable than the Oharterhonae, 
the lad’s cleverness, but probably an inoom- Ho had learnt ‘ expensive habits,’ Md in his 
patent ‘ coach.’ Thackeray was entered nt second year appears to have fallen into some 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ills colics^ of tho errors of Fendennis. lie spent part 
tutor was William Whewell [q. v.l lie of the longvaentionoflBSfi In Paris studying 
began residence in February 18^. He was French and German, and left at the end of 
thus a ‘by-term man,’wliicb, os tho great tho Easter term 1830. Ills rooms ware on 
majority of his year had a term's start of the ground floor of tho staircase between the 
him, was perhaps some disadvantage. This, chapel and the gateway of the great court, 
however, was really of little importance, where, ns he remarks to his mother, it will 
especially os he had the option of‘degrading’ bo said hereafter that Newton nndThnekeray 
—that ia,joining the junior year. Thackeray both lived. He left, as he said at the time, 
had no taste for mathematics; nor had ho because he felt that he was wasting time 
taken to tho classical training of his school upon studies which, without more success 
in such a way as to qualify himself for than was possible to him, would be of 
success in examinations. In the May oxami- in Inter life. _ He inherited a fortune 'rtl|ich 
nation (1829) he was in the fourth class, has boon variously stated at 2O,0W/.,or_600l. 
wliero ‘ clever non-reading men were put as a your, from his father. Ilis relations wished 
in a limbo,’ He had expected to be in the him to go to the bar; hut he disliked the pro- 
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fession from the first, and resolved to finish refers to some real transaction (B. Jerrold’s 
Ilia education by trarelling. lie in 1830 ‘Father Prout’in/iWymiaa for July 1868). 
went by Godesberg and Cologne, where ha In any case Thackeraywas mixing in literary 
made some stay, to Weimar. There he circles and trjingto get publishers for his 
goent some months. He was delighted by caricatures. A paper had been started on 
the homely and friendly ways of the little 6 Jan. 1803 called the ‘National Standard 
^rman court, which afterwards suggested mid Journal of Literature, Science, Music, 
‘Pumpernickel,’ and was made welcome in Theatricals, and the Fine Arts.’ Thackeiay 
all the socialities of the plaoe. He had never is said i. 235) to have bough t 

been in a society ‘ more simple, charitable, this from F. W. N. Bayley [q. v.J At any 
eourteouii, gentlemanlike.’ lie was intro- rate, he became editor and pioprietor. He 
duced to Goethe, whom he long afterwai-ds went to Paris, whence he wrote letters to 
described in a letter publisbeu in Lewes’s the ‘ Standard ’ (end of June to August) 
‘Life of Goethe’ (reprinted in ‘ Works,' vol. and collected materials for articles. He re- 
jxv,) Tie delighted then, as afterwards, in turned to look after the paper about Novem- 
drawing earioaturea to amuse children, and her, and at the end of the year reports that 
was fiattered by hearing that the great man he has lost about 2001. upon it, and that at 
had looked at them. lie seems to have pre- this rate he will he ruined before it Las 
ferred the poetry of Schiller, whose ‘ religion made a success. Thackeray tells his mother 
and morals,’ os he observes, ‘ were une.xcep- at the same time that he ought to ‘ thank 
tionable,’ and who waa ‘ by for the favourite ’ heaven ’ for making him a poor man, as he 
at Weimar. He translated soma of Schiller’s will be 'much happier’—presumably as 
ond other German poem«, and thought of having to woilt harder. The last number 
making a book about German manners and of the ' Standard ’ appeared on 1 Feh. 183L 
customs. Ha did not, however, become a The loss to Thackeray was clearly not sufti- 
profound student of the literature. Hie cieut to ex.plain the change in his position, 
studies at Weimar had been carried on by nor are the circumstances now asceitainoblB, 
‘lying on a sofa, reading novels, and dream- A good deal of money was lost at one time 
mg;’but he began to think of the future, by the failure of an Indian bank, and pro- 
and, after some thoughts of diplomacy, re- bably by other investments for which his 
solved to be called to the bar. He read a stepfather was more or less responsible, 
little civil law, which he did not find ‘ much Thackeray had spent too much at Cambridge, 
to his taste.’ He returned to England in and was led into occasional gambling, lie 
1831, entered the Middle Temple, and in told Sir Theodore Martin that his story of 
November was settled in chambers in Hare Beuceaoe (in the ‘ Yellowplush Papers’) re- 
(iourt. presented on adventure of his own. ‘ I 

The ‘preporatory education’ of lawyers have not seen that manj’he said, pointing 
struck him as'one of the most cold-blooded, to a gambler at Spa, ‘since he drove me 
prejudiced pieces of invention that ever a down m his cabriolet to my hankers in the 
man was slave to,’ He read with Mr. city, where I sold out my patrimony and 
Toprell, studied hie Ohitty, and relieved handed it over to him.' lie added that the 
himself by occasional visits to the theatres sum was lost at 6caitd, and amoimtcd to 
and a trip to his old friends at Cambridge. 1,‘5001. (Mekivalb end Mabzuis, p. 236). 
He became intimate with Charles Buller This story, which is dearly authentic, must 
[q, v.l who, though be had graduated a refer to this period, In any _ case, Thaeke- 
httle oefore, was Iniown to the later Cara- ray had now to work for his Ivead. He 
bridge set; and, after the passage of the made up his mind that he could draw better 
Reform Bill, went to Liskeard to help in than he could do anything else, and deter- 
BuRer’s canvass for the following election, mined to gualify_ himself as an artist and 
He then spent sometime in Paris I and soon to study iu Paris. ‘Threeyears’appren- 
ofter his return finally gave up a profession ticeship’would be necessary. He aceord- 
whiob seems to have been always distasteful, iugly settled at Paris in 1834, His aunt 
He bad formed an acquaintance with Moginn (Mrs. Ritchie) was living there, and his 
in 1832 (JDihry, in Mrs. Ritchie's possession), maternal mndmother accompanied him 
F. S, Mahouy (‘Father Prout’) told Blan- thither in October and made a home for 
chard Jerrold that he hod given the intro- him. The Smyths about the same time 
duction. This is irreconcilable with the left Devonshire for London (some con- 
dates of Mahony’s life in Loudon. JIahony ' fusion as to dates has been caused by the 
forther said that Thaolieray paid COOl. to * .coidental fusion of two letters into one in 
Maginn to edit a new magazine—a statement' the ‘Memorials,’ p. 861), He worked in 
wbieh, though clearly erroneous, probably i an atelier (probably that of Qros; Saunts 
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Homes, p. 0), and afterwards copied name disappeared and the 
pictures industriously at the Lou-vre (see vived in its idace. The company hadrl’-*^ 
liny ward’s article iriHdwhm'ghliev{eio,3B.i\\i- over-10,000^., and the loss is at 0 to 
ary 1848). He never acquired any great or 7,OOOi—probably a low estimate’(Fn 
technical shill as a draughtsman, but lie Boukne, JSnglish Newspapers, ii, gojijr 
always delighted in the art. The ollbrt of Britis/t Journalism, 

preparing his drawings for engraving wearied Meanwhile Thackeray had taken adm 

liimj and partly accounts for the inferiority tago of his temporary position. He married 
of his illustralions to the original sketches as he told his friend Synge,‘with 4001’S 
(^Orphan rj/’ JPmlico, prof.) As it is, they exact sum seems to have been eight euiS 
have the rare interest of being interpreta- a week), ‘ paid by a newspaper which iaiU 
tions by an author of his own conceptions, six months afterwards,* referring presumaWr 
though interpretations in an imperfectly to his salary from the ‘ Oonstilutional.’ 
known language. was engaged early in the year to habdli 

It is probable that Thackeray was at the Gotliin Oreagh Shawe of Donerail6,oo.Cmlu 
sometime making some literary exparimeiita. She was daughter of Colonel Shawe, irho 
Tn January 1836 ho appears as one of the had been military secretary, it is said tothe 
' Prasorians’ill the picture by hi aclise issued Marquis of Wollesley in India. Themat- 
with the ‘ Fraser ’ of that month. The only riago took place at the Britisk embassy st 
article before that time which has been con- Paris on 20 Ang. 1836 (sea Manziais and 
jeclurally assigned to him is the story of MianiVATiH, p. 107, for the oilicial entry,first 
‘ Blizaheth Brownrigge,’ a burlesque of Bui- made known by Mr. Marzials in wMk~ 
wer's ‘Eugene Aram,’ in tlie mimhore for rueuni), 

August and September 1832. If really by The marriago was so timed that Thache- 
him, as is most probable, it shows that his ray could tako up his duties as soon as tbs 
skill in the art of hurlosquing wae as yot ‘ Oonslitulional'started. The failure of the 
very imperfectly developed. lie was for some paper loft him to iind support by his pen. 
years desirous of an artistic career, and in Ho speaks in a later letter \jSroolHM Cer^ 
1836 he apjilied to Diokene (speech at the reapondmoe, p. 86) of writing for‘mlignani’ 
Academy dinner of 1858) to be employed in at ten francs o day, apparently at this tune, 
illustrating the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ as sue- IIo returned, however, to England in 1SS7. 
cesser to lloherO Seymour [q. v.], who died The Smyths had left Larkboars some time 
20 April 1836. Henry Reeve mioaks of him before, and were now living at 18 Albion 
in Januaiy 1836 ns editing an English paper Street, whore Thackeray joined them, and 
at Paris in ojiposition to ‘ Uulignaui’s Mos- where his first daughter itos born. Major 
eenger,* but of this nothing moro is known. Smyth resembled Colonel Nowcome in other 
In we same year came out his first publica- qualities, and also in a wenlmoss for atenid 
lion, ‘ Flore et Z6])hyr,’_a collection of eight peculations. lie wasted money in various 
satirical drawings, published at London and diroctions, and the liabilities incuiiedbythe 
Paris. In 1836 a company was formed, of ‘ Oonstilutional’wero for a long time a source 
which Major Smyth was chairman, in order to of anxiety. The Smyths now went to lire 
start an ultra-liberal newspaper. The price at Paris, whilo Thackeray took a house at 
of the stomp upon newspapers was lowered IS Groat Coram Street, ond loboiii'sd ene> 
in the session of 1880, and the change was getically at a variety of hackwork, He 
supposed to givQ a ohance for the enterprise, reviewed Carlyle’s ‘ Erench Revolution’ in 
All the radicals—Grote, Molosworth, Buller, the ‘ Times ’ (8 Aug. 1837), The oulhor, os 
and their friends—premieed support. Ijho Oarlylo reports, ‘is one Thackeray, a half- 
old ‘Public Ledger^waa boiight, and, with monstrous Cornish giant, kind or paintsf, 
the new title, ‘ The Constitutional,’ prolLxod, Oambridge man, and Paris nowspoper eo^ 
began to appear on 16 Sept, (tho day on respondent, who is now writing for hia life 
whichthe duty was lowered). SamuulLaman in London. I have seen him at the Bulletc' 
Blanchard [q, v.] was editor, and Thackeray and at Sterling’s ’ (£(fe in London, i. 113). 
the Parle correepoudent. IIo writes that hw In 1838, and apparently for some time 
stepfather had behaved ' nobly,’ and refused later, he worked for tho ' Times.' He nlen- 
lo take any remuneration as ‘ director,* de- tions an article upon Fielding in 1840(Hrtsl- 
siring only this appointment for the stepson, field Comspondmee, p, 126). He oofi^oa- 
Thaokeroy acted in that capacity for some ally visited Paris upon journalistic bueiness. 
time, and wrote letters strongly attacking IIo had some oonneotion with the'Morning 
Louis-PIiilippe as the representative of re- Ohrouicle.’ lie ooiitributed stories to the 
trograde londonoies. The ‘Constitutional,’ ‘New Monthly’ ond to some of Geoi^ 
however, failed, and alter 1 July 1837 tho Oruikshank’s publioatioiia. He aleo Ulus- 
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trftted Douglas Jen-old’s. ‘ Men of Character ’ 
ia 183**. and in 1^40 was recommended by 
(Sir") Henry Cole [q. v.] for employment 
both as writer and artist by the nnti-com- 
law agitators. His drawings for this pur- 
nnse are reproduced in Sir Henry Cole’s 
Fpifty Tears of Public ’Work ’ (li. 143). 
His most important conneotiom howerer, 
iras with ' Fraser’s Magazine.’ In 1838 he 
contributed to it the ‘ Yellowplush Oorre- 
fpondence,’ containing tbe forotlola incarna¬ 
tion of bis old friend Deuceace, and in 1839- 
1340 the ‘ Catherine : by Ikey Solomons,’ 
following apparently the precedent of his 
favourite Fielding’s ‘ J onathanWild.’ The ori¬ 
ginal was thereal murderess Catherine Hayes 
(1690-1726) [ 5 . V.], whose name was untor- 
tunately identical with that of the popular 
Irish vocalist Catherine Hayes (1826-1801) 
[q.v.] A later reference to his old heroine 
in ‘Pendennis’ (the passage ia in vol. ii. 
chap. vii. of the serial form, afterwards 
suppressed) produced some indignant re¬ 
marks in Irish papers, which took it for an 
insult to the singer. Thackeray explained 
the facts on 12 April 1860 in a letter to the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ on ‘Capers and An¬ 
chovies' (dated ‘Garrick Club, 11 April 
I860’). A compatriot of Miss Hayes took 
lodgingsahoutthssametimeoppositeThaclcis- 
ray’s house iu Young Street m order to in¬ 
flict vengeance. Thackeray first sent for a 
polioemon; but finolly called upon the 
avenger, and succeeded iu making him hear 
reason (see Eaunts and Homes, p. 61). 

For some time Thackeray wrote annual 
articles upon the exhibitions, the first of which 
speared in ‘Fraser’ in 1838. According to 
FitzGerald (Remains, i. 164), _thw annoyed 
one at least of the persons criticised, a circum¬ 
stance not unparalleled, even when criticism, 
as this seems to have been, is both just and 
good-natured. In one respect, unfortunately, 
L conformed too much to a practice common 
to the literary class of the time. He ridi¬ 
culed the favourite butts of his allies with 
a personality which he afterwards regretted. 
In a preface to the ‘Punch’ papers, pub¬ 
lished in America in 1863, he confesses to 
his sine against Hiilwer, and afterwards 
apologised to Bulwer himself. ‘I euppose 
we allheginhy beiim too savage,’ he wrote to 
Hannay m 1849 j ‘ I know one wko did.’ A 
private letter of 1840 shows that he con¬ 
sidered his satire to he ' good-natured,' 

Three daughters were horn about this 
time. The death of the second in infancy 
(1839) suggested a pathetic chapter in the 
‘ HoggartyTDiamond.’ After the birth of the 
third (28 ilay 1840) Thackeray took a trip to 
Belgium, having^ arranged for we publication 


of a .short hook of travels. He had left his 
wife' nearly well,' but returned to find her in 
a strange state of languor and mental inac¬ 
tivity which became gradually more pro¬ 
nounced, For a long time there* were gleams 
of hope. Thackeray himself attended to her 
exclusively for a time. He took her to her 
mother’s in Ireland, and afterwards to Paris. 
There she had to he placed in a maison de 
aantS, Thackeray taking lodgings close by, 
and seeing her as frequently as ha could. 
A year later, as he wrote to PitzGerald, then 
very intimate with him, he thought her ‘ aU 
hut well.’ He was then with her at a hydro¬ 
pathic establishment in Germany, where she 
seemed to he improving for a short time. The 
case, however, had become almost hopeless 
when in 1842 he went to Ireland, Yet he 
continued to write letters to her as late as 
1844, hoping that she might understand 
them. She had finally to he placed with 
a trustworthy attendant. She was placid 
and gentle, though unfitted for any active 
duty, and with little knowledge of anything 
around her, and survived till 11 Jan. 1894. 
The children were sent to the OTnndparents 
at Paris; tlie house at Great Doram Street 
was finally given up in 1845, and Thackerav 
for some time lived as a bachelor at 27 
Jermyn Street, 88 St. James’s Street, and 
probably elsewhere. 

His short married life had been perfectly 
happy. ‘ Though my marriage was a wreck,' 
he wrote in 1862 to his friend Synge, ‘ I 
would do it over again, for behold love is 
the crown and completion of all earthly 
good.’ In spite of the agony of suspense he 
regained cheerfulness, and could write play¬ 
ful letter^, although the frequent melancholj 
of this period may be traced in some of hie 
works. Part of ‘VanityFair’ was written 
in 1841 (see Orphan Pimlioo), He found 
relief from care in the society of his friends, 
and was a member of many clubs of various 
kinds. He had been a member of the Gar¬ 
rick Club from 1833, and in Mardi 1840 was 
elected to the Kefonu Oluh. He was a fre¬ 
quenter of ‘ Evans’s,' described in many of his 
workB| and belonged at this and later periods 
to vanouB sociable clubs of the old-fashioned 
style, such as the Shakespeare, the Fioldiug 
(of which he was a founder), and ‘ Our Club.’ 
There in the evenings he met literary com¬ 
rades, and gradually became known as an 
eminent member of the fraternity. Mean¬ 
while, as he said, although he could suit the 
magazines, he could not hit the public 
(^Cassell's Magazine, new ser. i. 298), 

In 1840, just before his wife's illness, he 
had published the ‘Paris Sketchbook,’ using 
some of his old material; and in 1841 he pub- 
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lulled a collcclion colled ‘ Comic Talcs and 
Sketches,’ ■whioli hod previously appeared in 
‘r’rnsor’ and elsewhere. It does not seera 
to have attracted much notice. In Sep¬ 
tember of the same year the ‘ History of 
Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoa^aity 
Diamond,’ which had been refused ^‘Black¬ 
wood,’ began to appear in ‘ Fraser.’ ilia friend 
Sterling read the first two numbers ‘ with 
extreme delight,’ and ashed what there was 
better in Fielding or Goldsmith. Thackeray, 
ho added, with leisure might produce ma'i- 
terpiecce. The opinion, however, remained 
esoteric, and the ‘ Iloggarty Diamond’ was 
cut short at the editors rcipicst. Ills next 
book records a tour made in Ireland in the 
Inter half of 1842. He Iheie made Lever’s 
acquaintance, and advised his new friend to 
try his fortunes in Loudon. Lever declared 
Thackeray to be the ‘most good-natured of 
men,’ but, though grateful, could not take 
help offered bv a man who was himself 
struggling to keep his bend above water 

g tozr.iTKiL'K, Leier, ii. 390). Tlie ‘ Irish 
kotohbook’ (1843), in which his experiences 
are recorded, is a quiet narrative of some 
interest as giving a straightforward accoiiut 
of Ireland as it np]ioarod to an intelligent 
traveller just before the famine. A preface 
in which Tlinokeray pronounced himself de¬ 
cidedly against the English government of 
Ireland was siippiessed, presumably in defe¬ 
rence to the fears of the publisher, ’rhackeray 
would no doubt have been a home-ruler. 
In 1840 ho tells his mother that ho is ‘not 
a chartist, only a republican,’ and speaks 
strongly against aristocratic govcriunont. 
‘Cormiill to Cairo’ (1846), which in a lite¬ 
rary sense is very superior, records a two 
mouths’ tour made in the autumn of 1844, 
during which he visited Athens, Constanti¬ 
nople, Jerusalem, and Cairo. Tho directors 
of the 'Peninsular and Oriental Company,’ 
as he gratefully records, gave him a free 
passage. During the same year tho ‘ Luck 
of Barry Lyndon,’ which probably owed 
something to liis Irish experiences, was coming 
out in ‘Fraser.’ All lator critics have re¬ 
cognised in this book ono of his most power¬ 
ful performances. In direct ness and vigour 
he never surpassed it. At tho time, how¬ 
ever, it was still unsuccessful, the popular 
reader of the day not liking tho company of 
even an imaginary blackguard. Thackeray 
was to obtain his first recognition in a dif¬ 
ferent capacity. 

‘Puncli’ had been started with oomparop 
tivelylittle success onl7 July 1841. Among 
the first contributors wore Douglas .Tcrrold 
and Thaekorny’s schoolfellow John Leech, 
both his friends, and he naturally tried to turn 


the new opening to account, 
narontly ftared that this wouldlS^ 
lowering of his literary status (22 May ISM 
IIo began to contribute in June m’F 

first article being the ‘ Legend of JawbS 

Ileraudee’ (P,,ne/,’ iu. 2o4). Ihsfii,tS“ 
‘Miss liekletohy’s Lectures on Euclish tr,-’ 
tory,’ began in June 1842. They r!n for 
numbers, but failed to attract notice or h 

persevered, and gradually became an occeiN 
Ohio contributor, having in particuk the 
unique advantogo of being skilful hotliTOli 
pen ond poncih In the course of Ins era- 
neetion with ‘Punch’ he contributedS'-o 
sketches. One of his drawings (PmicA \u 
C9) is famous because nobody has ever beeii 
able to see the point of it, though a mal 
paper ironically ollored 5004. for an eyplano. 
lion. ’This, however, is a singular e\c4t'on. 
His comic power was soon appreciated, and ai 
Christmas 1843 ho became im attendant at 
tho regular dinner parties which famJ 
‘ Punch’s’ cabinet council. The first marled 
success was ‘ J oomes’s Diary,’ which began in 
November 1845, and satirised the railway 
mania of the time. The ‘ Snobs of England, 
by Ono of Them«olvo8,’succeeded, beginning 
on 28 Fob. 1610, niid continued fora yeatj 
and after the completion of this series tie 
‘Prize Novelists,’ inimitably ployful bm- 
Icsques, began in April and continued till 
October 1847. The ‘ Snob Papers ’ were col¬ 
lect ed as the ‘Book of Snobs' (issued from 
the'Punch’office). Seven, chiefly political, 
were omitted, but have been added to the 
last volume of the collected works, 

'I'he ‘ Snob Papers’ had a very marled 
effect, and may ue said to have made 
Thackeray famous. He had at last found oat 
how to roach the public ear. The style waa 
odmirablc, and the freshness and rigour of 
tlieporlraitpainting undeniable. Itbasbeea 
stated (SexnutANN, p. S19) that Thackeray 
got leave to examine tho complaint books of 
several clubs in order to obtain materials 
for his description of club snobs. Ile iw 
speaking, in any case, upon a very familiar 
topic, and tlio vivacity of his sketches natu¬ 
rally suggested idoulification with partioulat 
individuals. Those must he in any case 
doubtful, and the practice was agninat 
Thackeray’s artistic principles. Several of 
his Indian relatives are mentioned as partly 
originals of Colonel Newoome (Htthieii, 
p. 1C8). He snys^ himself that his Amelia 
represented his wife, hie mother, and Mrs. 
Brookfield {Brookfield Corre>pondence,v. 23)> 
IIo describes to the same correspondent a 
self-styled Blanche Amory (I'A p. 49). Foker, 
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in ‘Pendennis,’ is said to have been in some 

denree a portrait—according to Mr. Jeaffie- 
Bon, a flattering portrait—of on aoquaintance. 
The resemblances can only be taken as 
|eneric, but a good cap fits many particular 

The success of the ' Snob Papers’ perhaps 
led Thackeray to insist a little too frequently 
upon a particular variety of social infirmity. 
He was occasionally accused of sharing the 
wealmess which he satirised, and would play¬ 
fully admit that the charge was not alto¬ 
gether groundless. It is much easier to 
make such statements than to test their 
truth. They indicate, however, one point 
which requires notice. Thackeray was at 
this time, as he remarks in ‘Philip’ (chap. 
V.), an inhabitant of ‘Boliomia,’ ana enjoyed 
the humours and unconventional ways of 
the region. But he was a native of his 
oivn ' Tyburnia,’ forced into ' Bohemia’ by 
distress and there meeting manjf men of the 
Bludyer type who were bis inferiors in re¬ 
finement and cultivation. Such people were 
apt to show their ‘ unconvanlionality’ by 
real coarseness, and liked to detect ‘ snob¬ 
bishness’ in any taste for good society. To 
wear a dress-coat was to truckle to rani; and 
fashion. Thackeray, an intellectual aristo¬ 
crat though politically a liberal, was natu¬ 
rally an object of some suspicion to the 
rougher among his companions. If he ap¬ 
preciated refinement too keenly, no accusa¬ 
tion of anything liko meanness has ever 
been made against him. Meanwhile it was 
characteristic ofliis humour that he saw more 
strongly tlian any one the bad side of the 
society which held out to him the strongest 
temptations, and emphasised, possibly too 
mach,its ‘mean admiration of mean things’ 
(&tod Papers, chap, ii.) 

Thackeray in 1848 received one proof of 
his growing fame by the presentation of a 
silver inkstand in the shape of ‘Punch’from 
eighty admirers at Edinhureh, headed hyBr. 
Jwin Brown (1810-1883) J_q. v.], afterwards 
B warm friend and appreciative critic. His 
reputation was spreading by othor works 
wfiich distracted his energies from ‘ Punch.’ 
He continued to contribute ocensionally. 
The clmrocteristio ‘Bow Street Ballads’m 
1848 commemorate, among other things, his 
friendship for Matthew James I Ciggins [q. v.j), 
one of whose articles, ‘A Plea for Plush,’ is 
erroneouslv included in the lost volume of 
Thackeray’s works (SpiDi:.M:AJnT, p. 821 n,) 
Some flnu contributions appeared in 1854, 
but his connection ceased after 1861, in 
which year he contributed forty-one articles 
and twelve cuts. Thackeray had by this 
time other occupations which made him un- 
vot. xis 


willing to devote much time to journalism. 
He wrote a letter in 1866 to one of the pro¬ 
prietors, explaining the reasons of his re¬ 
tirement. He was annoyed by the political 
line taken by ‘Punch’ in 1861, espeeially by 
denunciations of Napoleon III, which seemed 
to him unpatriotic and dangerous to peace 
(SpiDLitAHif, pp. 323-4, and the review of 
John Leech). He remained, however, on 
good terms with his old colleagues,and occa¬ 
sionally attended their dinners. A sentenre 
in his eulogy upon Leech (1861) appeared to 
disparage the relative merits of other con- 
trioutors. Thackeray gave on ‘atonement 
dinner’ at his own house, and obtained full 
formveness (Tbollopd, p. 42; Sfielhash, 
p. 87). The advantages had been reciprocal, 
and were cordially admitted on both sides. 

‘ It was a good day for himself, the journal, 
and the world when Thackeray joined 
“Punch,”’ said Shirley Brooks., afterwards 
editor; and Thackeray himself admitted that 
he ‘ owed the good chances which had lately 
befallen him to his comieotionwith ‘ Punch’ 
(ii. pp. SOS, 326). 

Prom 1846 to 1860 he published yearly a 
‘Christmas hook,’ the last of which, ‘The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine,’ was attacked in 
the ‘ Timob.’ Thackeray’s reply to this in a 
preface to the second edition is characteristic 
of his own view of the common tone of 
criticism at the time. Thackeray’s ‘May 
Day Ode’ on the opening of the exhibition of 
1861 appeared in the ‘Times' of 30 April, 
and mobably implied a reconciliation with 
the ‘Thunderer.’ 

Thackeray had meanwhile made his mark 
in a higher department of literature. HU 
improv'iiig position had now enabled him to 
miUie a home for himself. In 1846 he took 
a liouse at 13 Young Street, whither he 
brought his daughters, and soon afterwards 
received long visits from the Smyths (_Prook- 
field Correspondence) . There he wrote ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ Dickens's success had given popu¬ 
larity to the system of publishing novels 
in monthly numbers. The first number of 
‘Vanity iJ'oir’ apmared in January 1847, 
and the last (a double number) in July 1848. 
It has been said that ‘ Vanity Pair ’ was re¬ 
fused by many publishers, but the state¬ 
ment has been disputed (cf. VizcirtLY, i. 
281 &c.) He received fifty guineas a number, 
including the iUustratioiis. The first num¬ 
bers were comparatively unsuccessful, and 
the book for a time brought more fame than 

f ro fit. Gradually it became popular, and 
efore it was ended his position as one of 
the first of English novdists was generally 
rGOOgniacd. On 16 Sept. 1847 Mrs, Carlyle 
wrote to her husband that the lost four 

PB 
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Abraham Hayward [q. v.], au o]ld friend. Sharp and Thackeray^ by Mi'rEocS^ 

had recommended Thackeray to Maevoy became current, and was mentioned senS* 

Napier in 1846 as a promising ‘ Edinburgh in a review of ‘ Vanity Fair’ in the'OnS 
Eeviewer.’ Thackeray had nocordinf^y lerly ’ for January 1849. Miss Bronte ca® 
■written an article upon N. P. Willis’s to London in June 1860, and -was int^ 
'IJaalies at Life,’which Napior mangled and duoed to her herp. She met him at W 
J'ellroy condemned (Napier Correspon^mee, publisher’s house, and dined at his honsem 
198, 606; Uayioard Correapandenoe, i. 105). 12 June. Miss ProntS^s genius didnoti™ 
Jlayward now reviewed the early numbers elude a senee of humour, and she rebuked 
of ‘Vani^ Fair’ in the ‘Edinburgh’ for Thackeray for some ‘errors of doctrin^ 
January 1848. It is warmly praised as winch he defended by ‘worse ewuse?'' 

‘ immeasurably superior ’ to all liis known They were, hpwever, on e-roellent terms' 
■works. Edward FitaGernld speaks of its though the dinner to which he invited her 
success a little later, and says that Thackeray turned out to bo so oppressively duU tbat 
has become a great man and goestollolland Thackeray sneaked olr to his olnh ppema- 
lIouRo. Monckton Milnes writes (19 May) turely (Mbs. IlixoiiM, Clkajitprs, &e,,p, 63 t 
that Thackeray is ‘winning groat aocial She attended one of hisleotm-es in 186liaud', 
euccess, dining at the Acadcui^ with Sir though a little scandalised by some of Lii 
llobert Peel,’ and so forth. Milnes was views, cordially admired his great quahtiei, 
through life a very close friend; lie had been ‘Vanity Fair’ was suoceodad by‘Pen- 
with Thackeray to see the second funeral of dennis,’ the first number of which appeared 
Napoleon, and had accompanied him ‘ to see in November 1848. 'The boipk has'^nota 
a man hanged ’ (an expedition described by autobiography tlinn pny of the novela, and 
Thackeray in Frnser'a May. August 1810). clearly embodies the exporionoe of Thadte- 
IIc tried to obtain a London magistracy for ray’s early life so fully that it must be alia 
Thackeray in 1849. It was probably with pointed out that no stress must be laid upon 
a view to such an appointinent, in which ho particular facts. Nor is it safe to identify 
would have succeudeaFielding, thatThaoke- any of the characters with originola, though 
ray was called to the bar at the Middle Oapitain Rhaudnn has been generallyteken 
'Temple on 20 May 1848. As, however, a to reiiresent Maginn; and Mrs. Carlyle 
magi.Htrate had to be a barrister of eeven gives a lively account in January 1861 of a 
years' standing, the suggestion came to young lady whom she supposed to he the 
jiotliing (Wraiyss llirap, MmcMm Milnes, original of Blanche Amory (iL 
i. 427). Trollope says (p. 84) that in 1848 143-7). When accused of‘fostsrlnga bane- 
Lord Olanricarde, then postmustoi'-general, fu1prejudicongaiiiBtliterarymon,’packetay 
propiuaed to moire him assistant secretary at defended himself in a letter to the 'Moroing 
the post office, hut had to withdraw an oQer Ghronicle’ of 12 .Tan. 1860, and statedthatba 
which would have been unjust to the regn- had seen the hooksollor from whom Bludyer 
larstulT. Thackeray, in any case, had lx>- robbed and had taken money‘from anobla 
come famous outside of fashionahlo ciredes. brother man of loll ors to some one not unlike 
In thoso days youthful critics divided Captain Shandoii in prison’(llannay eayi 
themselves into two camps of Dickens and that it is 'certain’ that he gave Magim 
Thaokeroy worshippers. Both wore piopular 600f.) The stale of Thaokeray's nnaocM 
authors of periodical publications, but other- up t o Mnginn’s death (1842) seems to nuks 
wise a ‘compiarison’was as absurd as most this impoBsIMe, though tlie statement 
comparisons of disparate qualities. As a above) made by Father Front suggests that 
matter of fact, Dickens had an incomparably on some pretext Maginn may have obtuned 
larger circulation, as was natural to one who such a sum from Thackeray, Anyway the 
appealed to a wider audience, Thaokeray hook is a transcript from real life, aniohows 
had as many or possibly more adherents perliaps as much power as‘Vanity Fair,'with 
among the more cultivated critics; but for less satirical intensity. A severe illnesa at 
some jears the two reigned supreme among the end of 1849 interrupted the appeemnee 
novelists. Among Thackeray’s warmest af of‘Pendeniiis,’whiph was pot concluded till 
jnirers was Jlies Bronte, who had pub- December I860, The book is dedicated to 
lished ‘Jane Eyre’ anonymously, The Dr. John Elliot son [q.v.], who would‘take 
second edition was dedicated in very ontliu- no other foe hut nianks,’ and to whose 
siaalic terms to l.Iie ‘ Satirist of Vanity Fair.’ nttoudance ho osorihedhis recovery. 

He was coinparcd to a Ilebrewi>ri)pliot, and On 26 Feb. 1861 Thackeray was elected 
said to ‘ resemble Fielding as an eagle does memlier of tbe Athenteum Clnb by the com- 
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^ttce. attempt to elect him in 1850 
had heen defeated by the opposition of one 
member. Macaulay, Oroker, Dean Milman, 
end Lord Mahon had supported his claims 
iSaywari Conespandtr^A. 190) Hawna 
never, as has been said, ‘blackballed.’ Ha 
•was henceforward a familiar figure at the 
dub The illness of 1849 appears to have 
left permanent effects. He was afterwards 
liable to attacks which caused much suffer¬ 
ing. Maonwhile, although he wm now 
mating a good income, he was anxious to 
provide for his children and recover what 
he had lost in his youth. He resolved to 
try his hand at lecturing, following a pre- 
c^eut already set by such predecessors ns 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Carlyle. He gave a 
coarse of ai.v lectures upon the ‘ English Hu¬ 
morists’ at Willis’s Ilooms from 22 May 
to 3 July 1851. The first (on Swift), though 
attended by many friends, including Carlyle, 
Kmglake, Ilollam, Macaulay, and Milman, 
seem^ to him to he a failure (iS. i. ll^where 
1847 must be a misprint for 1861 j C. Fox, 
Memories, &c., 1882, ii. 171). The loclures 
soon became popular, as they deserved to be. 
Thackeray was not given to minute research, 
and his facts and dates require soma correc¬ 
tion. But his delicate apmeoiation of the 
congenial vvriters and the finish of his style 
give the lectures a permanent place in cri¬ 
ticism. BHs ‘ light-m-hand manner,’ as Mot¬ 
ley remarked of a later course, ‘ suits well 
the delicate havering rather than super¬ 
ficial stylo of his composition.’ Without the 
slightest attempt at rhetorical effect his deli¬ 
very did ftdl justice to the peculiar merits of 
his own writing. The lectures had appa¬ 
rently heen prepared with a view to an en¬ 
gagement in Ameriea {BrooTcfleJd Oorre- 
spmidence, p. Il3, where tlie date should be 
early in 1861, not 1850). Before starting 
he published ‘JSsmond,’ of which FitzGerald 
says (2 June 1852) tJiat 'it was finished 
last Saturday.’ The hook shows even more 
than the lectures how thoroughly he had im¬ 
bibed the spirit of the Queen Anne writers. 
His style had reached its highest perfection, 
and the tenderness of the feeling has won 
perhaps more admirers for this book than for 
the more powerful and sterner performances 
of the earlier period. The manuscript, now 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
shows that it was written with very few cor¬ 
rections, and in great part dictated to his 
eldest daughter and Mr. Crows. Earlier 
manuscripts show much more alteration, and 
he clearly obtained a completer mastery of 
his tools by long practice. He took, how¬ 
ever, much pains to get correct statements 
of fact, and read for that purpose at the 


libraries of the British Museum and the 
Athenaeum (With Thackeray m America, 
pp. 1-6). The book had a good sale from the 
first, although the contrary has been stated. 
For the first edition of ‘ Esmond ’Thackeray 
received 1,2001. It was published by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, and the arrangement was 
made with him by Mr. George Smith of that 
firm, who became a warm friend for the rest 
of his life (Mes. Eitohie, Chapters, p. 30), 
On 30 Oct, 1852 Thackeray sailed ior Bos¬ 
ton, U.S.A., in company with Clough and 
J. K. Lowell. He lectured at Boston, Hew 
York, Philadeljihia (where he formed a 
friendship with W. B. Heed, who has de¬ 
scribed their intercourse), BMtimore, Hich- 
mond, Charleston, and Savannah. He was 
I'eeeived with the characteristic hospitality 
of Americans, and was thoroughly pleased 
with the people, making many friends in the 
southern as well as m the northern states— 
a circumstance which probably affected his 
empathies during tlie subsequent civil war. 
He returned in tbe spring of 1853 with 
about 2,6007. Soon after his return he stayed 
three weeks in London, and, after spenmng 
a month with the Smyths, went with his 
children to Switzerland. There, os he says 
( The Newcomes, last ohaptei), he strayed into 
a wood near Berne, where the story of ‘ The 
Newcomes ’ wos ‘ revealed to him somehow.’ 
The story, like those of his other longer 
novels, is rather a wide section of family 
history than a definite ‘plot.’ The rather 
complicated action ^ives room for a wod 
deal of autobiographical matter; and Colonel 
Newcome is undoubtedly drawn to a great 
degree from his stepfather. For ‘ The New- 
comes ’ he apparently received 4,0007. It 
was again published in numbers, and was 
illustrated by his friend Hichard Doyle [q. v.], 
who had Mso illustrated ‘Jlebecca and 
Kowena ’ (1860). Thackeray wos now living 
at 36 Onslow Square, to which he had moved 
from Young Street in 1863. At Christmas 
1853 Thackeray went with his daughters to 
Home. There, to amuse some children, he 
made the drawings which gradually ex¬ 
panded into the delightftil bnrlesqneof‘The 
‘ Hose and the Bing,’ published with great 
success in December 1864. lie siifi'ered also 
from a Ilomon fever, fro-m which, if not from 
the previous illness of 1849, dated a series of 
attacks causing much suffering and depres¬ 
sion, The lost number of ‘ Tim Newcomes ’ 
appeared in August 1866, and in October 
lliackeray started for a second lecturing 
tour in the United States. Sixty of his 
friends gave him a farewell dinner (11 Oct.), 
at which Dickens took the chair. The sub¬ 
ject of this new aeries was ‘The Four 
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Georgies.’ Over-scrupulous Britons com¬ 
plained of Mm for laying bore tbe weaknesses 
of our monorclis to Americans, who were 
already not predisposed in tlioir favour. 
Tbe Georges, however, had been dead for 
some time. On this occasion his tour ex¬ 
tended as far as New Orleans. An attempt 
on his return journeyto reproduce the ‘ Eng¬ 
lish Humorists ’ in Philadelphia failed ow¬ 
ing to the lateness of the season. Thacke¬ 
ray said that he could not boar to see the 
‘ sad, pale-faced young man ’ who had lost 
money by undertaking the speculation, and 
left beMud him a sum to replace what had 
been lost. He returned to England in April 
1866, The lectures upon tlie Georges were 
repeated at various places in England and 
Scotland, lie received from thirty to fifty 
guineas a lecture (PotiooK, Heminhcmees, 
11 . 67). Although they have hardly the 
charm of the more sympathetic accounts of 
the ‘ humorists,' they show the same quali¬ 
ties of stylo, and obtained general if not 
equal popularity. 

Thackoray’s hard el niggle, which hod 
brought fame and social success, had also on- 
ahled him to form a happier home. 11 is chil¬ 
dren had lived with liiin from 1840; but 
while they wore in infancy the house without 
a mistress was naturally grave and q^uiet. 
Thackeray had the strongest love of all 
children, and was a most ailVotionate father 
to his own. _ 11 o did all that ho could to 
make their lives bright, lie took thorn to 
plays and coneorls, or for long drives into 
the country, or childron’s parties at the 
Bickonsos’ and olsowhero. Tliey hocume 
known to his friends, mw up to bo on tlio 
most easy terms with liim, and gave him a 
happy domest ic circle. About 1858 he re¬ 
ceived as an inmate of his household Amy 
Orowe, the dangliter of Eyre Evans Orowe 
[q.v.], who had boenawarmiriend at Paris. 
^16 became a sister to his daughters, and in 
1862 married his cousin, now Colonel Ed¬ 
ward Talbot Thackeray, V.O. His old college 
friend Brookflold was now set tied as a clergy¬ 
man in London, and had married a very 
charming wife. The published correspon¬ 
dence shows how much value Thackeray at- 
toehed to this intimacy. Another dear friend 
was John Leech, to whom ho was spoeially 
attached. Ho was also intimate with llicliord 
Doyle and other distinguished artists, in¬ 
cluding Landseer and Mr. G. F. Watts. 
Another friend was Ilonry Thohy Prinsrp 
fq. V.], who lived in later years at Little Hol¬ 
land llouBe^ which booaine the cent re of o de¬ 
lightful social circle. Herman Morivalo [q. v.] 
and his family, the Theodore Martins, the 
Coles and the Ryngi's, were other friends 


of whoso relation to him 
given in the last chapter of Mr. Meriui' 
memoir. Thackeray was specially mJ 
^6 younger members of his friends'aiB,l,„ 
He considered it to he a duty to 
schoolboys, and delighted in paring thei 
holidays at the play. Ilis old frieSdlhiK 
with Monckton Milnos (Lord Ilonglitoli 
Venables, Kinglake, and many other rrell’ 
known men wore kopt up both at his clabj 
and at various social mootings. The Ca^ 
lylos were always friendly, in spite of Cbn 
lyle's sovorn views of a novelist's vocation 
Tlinokerny's time, however, was much talen 
up by lecturing and by frequent trips to the 
coni incut or various country places in search 
of relaxation. Ilis honlth was fat from 
strong. On H Nov. 1864 ho wrote to Heed 
tliat lie had been prevented from fi nUtim ; 

* Tho Nowcomes' by a severe fit of ‘spasms^ 
of which he litid had about a dozen m the 
yonr. This doclino of health is probably to 
bo traced in tho comparative want of Ttgom 
of his next writings. 

In July ] 867 Tliaokoray stood for the city 
of Oxford, the member, Charles NGate(18(i^ 
1879) [q.v.], having been unseat edenpetition. 
Thackeray was always a decided liberal in 
polities, though novor much interested in 
active agitation, llojiromibodtovoteforthe 
ballot in oxtonsiou of the suilhago, and was 
ready to accept triennial parliaments, Ills 
oiiponent was Mr, Edward (afterwards Vis¬ 
count) Cardwoll[(j^.v.], wholiad losttheseatat 
tbo pro vious olection for opposing Palmerston 
on tho Ohinoso quosl ion. Thackoray seems to 
have done bettor as a speaker than might 
have hcun (ixpoctod, and Cardwell only won 
(21 July) by a narrow majority—1,083 to 
1,018. Tlmckerayhad foughtthoconteetwith 
good temper and courtesy. ‘ I willretire,' hs 
said in a farewell speech, 'and take my 
place at my dusk, and leave to Mr, Cnidwell 
a business which 1 am sure ho undorstsnila 
better than T do.' ‘The Virginians,' the 
firstfriiits of this resolution, came out iu 
monthly numbers from November 1867 to 
October 1869. ft embodied a few of hia 
American recollections (see JIubd's Maud 
j9nme?nor), and oontinuod with less than 
tho old force the history of the Esmond 
family, A careful account of the genealo- 
logioB in Thackeray's novels is given Iw Mr. 
E. 0. IC. Qonnor in ‘Time' for 1889 (pp. 


601, 003). Thackeray told Motley thst he 
contemplated a grand novel of the period of 
Henry V, in which the ancestors of all hia 
imaginaryfamilios should be assembled. _Hs 
mentions this scheme in a letter to Pits- 
Gerald in 1841. lie had road many of the 
chronicles of the period, though it may ha 
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doubted Tvbcthor bo would have boon as 
much at borne with Henry as with Queen 

^ In^june 1868 Edmund Yates [q. v.] pub- 
bshed in n paper called ‘ Town Talk ’ a per¬ 
gonal description of Tbackerny, marked, ns 
the antbor afterwards allowed, by ‘ silliiieis 
and bad taste.’ Thackeray considered it to 
be also' slanderous and untrue,’ and wrote to 
Yatessaying so in the plainest terms. Yate.%,in 
answer, refused to accept Thackeray’s account 
ofthenrticle or to make any apology. Thacke- 
my then laid the matter before the committee 
of the Garrick Club, of which hath he and 
Yates were members, on the mound that 
Yates's knowledge was only derived fmm 
meetings at tlio club. A general meeting of 
the club in July passed resolutions oallmg 
upon Yates to apologise under penalty or 
further action. Dickens warmly took Yates’s 
part. Yates afterwards disputed the legality 
of the club’s action, and counsol’s opinion was 
taken on both sides. In Novomhor Dickens 
offered to not ns Y'ates’s friend in a con¬ 
ference with a represeutalire of Thackeray 
witli a view to arranging ‘some quiet nd- 
commodalion.’ Thackeray replied that he had 
left the matter in the liaiids of the com¬ 
mittee. Nothing come of this. Yates had 
to leave the club, and ho afterwards dropped 
the legal proceedings on the ground of tlieir 
costliness. 

Thackeray’s disgust will ho intelligible to 
mety one who holds that journalism is de¬ 
graded by such porsonolities. He would 
have been fully justified in broaking olT in- 
terconrso with a man who bad violated the 
tacit code under which gentlemen associate. 
He was, however, stung by his excessive 
sensibility into injudicious action. Yates, in 
a letter suppressed by Dickens’s advice, had 
at first retorted that Thackeray in his youth, 
had been equally impertinent to Bulweroud 
Laidner, and had caricatured members of 
the club in some of Ms fictitious characters. 
Thackeray’s regrettable freedoms did not 
teaHy constitute a parallel ofibuco. But a 
recollection of his own errors might have 
suggested less vehement action. There wae 
clearly much ground for Dickens’s argument 
that the club had properly no right to in¬ 
terfere in the matter. The most unfortu¬ 
nate result was an alienation between the 
two great novelists. Thackeray was no 
doubt irritated at Dickens’s support of 
Yates, though it is impossible to accept Mr. 
Jeatfreson’s view that jealousy of Didcens 
was at the bottom of this miserable a^r. 
An alienation between the two lasted till 
they accidentally met at the Athenceum a 
few days before Thackeray’s death and spon¬ 


taneously shook hands. Though they had 
always been on terms of courtesy, they were 
never much attracted by each other perso¬ 
nally. Dickens did not care for Thackeray’s 
later work. Thackeray, on the other hand, 
thougli making certain reserves, expressed 
the highest admiration of Dickens’s work 
both in private and public, and recognised 
ungrudgingly the great merits whion jus¬ 
tified Dickens’s ivider popularity (see e.g. 
the ‘ Christmas Carol ’ in a ‘ Box of Kovels,' 
Works, XXV. 73, and Brookfield Correspon¬ 
dence, p. 68). 

Thackeray’s established reputation was 
soon afterwards recognised by a new posi¬ 
tion. Messrs. Smith & Elder starteu the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine ’ in January 1860. With 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’begun in the pre¬ 
vious month,itset the new fashion ofshilling 
magazines, 'riie ‘ Oomhill ’ was illustrated, 
and attracted many of the lising artists of 
the day. Thackeray’s editorship gave it pres¬ 
tige, and the first numbers had a sale of over 
a hundred thousand. His acquaintance with 
all men of literary mark enabled him to en¬ 
list some distinguished contributors j Tenny¬ 
son among others, whose ‘’rithonus’ first 
appeared in the second number. One of the 
first contributors was Anthony Trollope, to 
whom 'riiBokevay had made early applica¬ 
tion. ‘Justice compelled’ Trollope to say 
that Thackeray was ‘not a good editor,’ One 
reason was Ibat, as he admitted iu Ms 
'Thoms iu a Cushion,’ he was too tender* 
hearted. He was pained by the necessity of 
rejecting articles from poor authors who had 
no claim but poverty, and by hoving to re- 
fuso his friends—such as Mrs. Browning and 
Trollope Mmself—from deference to absurd 
public prejudices. An editor no doubt re¬ 
quires on occasion tMcknoss of skin if not 
hardness of heart. Trollope, however, mulces 
the more serious complaint that Thackeray 
was unmothodieal ono given to procrastina¬ 
tion. As a criticism of Thackeray’s methods 
of writing, this of course tolls chieily against 
the critic. Trollope’s amusing belief in the 
virtues of what ho calls ‘elbow-greaso’ is 
characteristic of his own methods of pro¬ 
duction. But an editor is certainly hound 
to he businesslike, and Thackeray no doubt 
had shortcomings in that dicectiou, Miuin- 
ficripts were not considered with all desirable 
punctuality and despatch. His health made 
the labour trying; and in April 1863 he re¬ 
tired from the editorship, though continuing 
to contribute up to tbe last. His last novem 
appeared in tlio magazine. ‘ Level the Wi¬ 
dower’ came out £romJaiumryto June 1860, 
and was a rewriting of a play called ‘The 
Wolves and the Lamb,’ which had been 
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written in 186d and refused at a theatre. 
The ' Adventures of Philip ’ followed from 
January 18(51 till August ISOS, continuing 
the early 'Shnbliy-DontBol Story,’and again 
containing much aulobiographicnl material. 
In those, as in the ‘ VirgimonR,’ it is generally 
thought that the vigour shown in (lioir pro- 
docesaoiB has declined, and that the tondenev 
to discursivo moralising has been too much 
indulfi^ed. ‘ Denis U lived,’ on the other band, 
of which only a part had boon written at bis 
death, gave great promise of a return to 
the old standard, llis moat charactevistio 
contributions, however, wore the ‘ Ilound- 
about I’apors,’ which began inthn first num¬ 
ber, and are written with the ease of con¬ 
summate mnstery of style, 'rhey are models 
of the essay whioh, without aiming at pro¬ 
fundity,gives theoliarm of playful and tender 
conversation of a groat writer. 

In 18G1 Thaclceray built a house at 2Palaco 
Green, Kensington, upon which is now 
placed the commemorative tablet of the 
Idocioty of Arts. It is a red-hriclc honso in 
the style of tlie Queen Anno period, to wliich 
ho was so much attached; and was then, ns 
ho told an American friend, tlio ‘only one of 
its kind’ in London (S'l'onnABD, p. 100). 
The ‘ house-warming’ took place on 24 imd 
26 I'eh. 1862, when ‘ The Wolves and the 
Lamb ’ wasporformod by amat ours. Thackeray 
himself only appeared at the end as a clerical 
father to savin pantomime ‘Bless you, my 
children 1 ’ (Morivalo in Temple Bar, Juno 
1888). Ills friends thought that the lioiwe 
■was too largo for his means; but ho exphiined 
that it would ho, as in fact it turned out to 
he, a good investment for his children. Ills 
income from the ‘Cornhill klagazine’ alone 
was about 4,000/. a year. Thamteray had ap¬ 
peared for some time to ho older than he really 
wos,_ an olfpot paiftly duo perhaps to his hair, 
originally blopk, having become perfectly 
white. Ilia friends, however, had seen o 
change, and various passages in his letters 
show (hat ho thought of liimself as an old 
man and considered liis life to bo prooarions. 
In DecenihoiTSOS ho was unwell, hut attended 
tlio funeral of a relative, Lady Kodd, on the 
21st. PoHlingillon tlie 2Srd withono of his 
old attacks, he retired at an early hour, and 
next morning was found dead, the final cause 
being an efihsiou into the brain. Pew doatlis 
wore received with more general expressions 
of sorrow. He was buried at Konsal Qroen on 
30 t)eo., whore his mother, who died a year 
later, ig also buried, A, subscription, first 
suggested by Shirley Brooks, provided for a 
bust by Maroebetti in Westminster Abbey. 
Thackeroy loft tiVo daugUt ors: Anne Isabella, 
wife of Sir Itichmond Ilitchie; and ilarriec 


Nothing need bo said here of ThacWi 

place in English literature, which is L 
cussed by all the crit ies. In any case hTa 

one of the moat characteristic writeta of rt. 
first hoir of tho Vicloriaii period. HU per. 
sonal character is indicated by his life, % 
had many lino qualities,’ ivrote Oarljle tc 
Moncktoii Millies upon his death; ‘no mile 
or malice against any mortal; a big massrf a 
soul, hut not strong in proportion; abeanti. 
fulvein of genius hiy struggling about him- 
Boor Thackeray, adieu, adieu I ’ Thacketay’i 
weakness meant tlie excess of sensibilitv of 
a strongly artistic temperament, which in hU 
youth led him into extravagance and too 
easy compliance with the follies of young 
men of his class. In later years it produced 
some foihloB, the more visible te hU con- 
tomporarloB because he seems to hare been 
at once singularly frank in revealing Ug 
feelings to congenial friends, and reticent 
or sarenstio to loss congeniol etrangerg, 
Ilia constitutional indolence and theironied 
view of life whioh made him a hmnotk 
disqualified him from being a prophet after 
the fashion of Onrlylo. Tlie author of a 
novel without a hero’ was not a ‘heto- 
worshlppor.’ But the ost imate of hU moral 
imd inlolh'ctual force will bo incteeaod by 
a fair view of Ins life. If naturally in¬ 
dolent, ho worked most energetically and 
under most trying conditions tnrough many 
years full of sorrow and disoouragement. 
The loss of his fortune and the ruin of hU 
domost io happiness stimulated him to aua- 
in ined and vigorous eJIbrls. Ho worked, aa 
he was bound lo work, for money, and took 
his place fraiildy as a literary drudro, Ho 
slowly forced his way to the front, Mpmg 
his comrados liboriilly whenever occasion 
ofibrod. Trollope only ooiiflrma the gen^ 
testimony by a story of his ready generoaity 
(TBOLtoPB, p. 00). Ho kept all his old 
friends; ho was most nfleolionnto to hlsmother, 
and made a home for her in later years; and 
ho was the tendcrost and moat devoted of 
fathors. Ills ‘ social auoosss ’ never distraotri 
him from his home duties, and he found his 
chief happiness in his domostio nffactions. 
The superficial weakness might appear in 
society, and a man with so keen an eye 
the wealcncssoe of otJiors naturally roim 
some resentment. But the iporal upon which 
Thackeray loved to insislp in his wntmp 

gives also the secret which ennobled his life. 
A contemplation of the ordinary ambitipna 
led him to emphasiso the ‘vanity of vanitiea, 
and his kqon perception of human waatoeMe^ 
showed him, the seamy side of much that 
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jnf ,.... for heroic. But to him the really 
valuahle element of life was in the simple 
and affections which do not flourish 

in the world. During his gallant struggle 
ag fli'Tiat difficulties he emphasised the satiri¬ 
cal rein whidi is emhodiedwith his greatest 
power in ‘Barry Lyndon’ and ‘Vanity Fair.’ 
As success came he could give freer p^ay 
to the gentler emotions which animate ‘E^ 
mend,' ‘The Newoomes,’ and the ‘Eound- 
ahout Papers,' and m which he found the 
chief happinese of his own career. 

Thacheniy was 6 feet _3 inches _ in height. 
His head was rer^ massive, and it is stated 
that the brain weighed CSl- ounces. Ilia ap¬ 
pearance was made familiar by many carica- 
^es introduced by himself as Uluatrationa 
of his own works and in ‘ Punch.' Portraits 
with names of proprietors ore : plaster bust 
iom a cast taken from life about 1825, by 
J. DevUe (Lady liitohie: replica in Ifation^ 
Portrait Gallery). Two drawings by Maolise 
dated 1832 and 1833 (Garrick Club). Another 
drawing by Macliae of about 1840 was en¬ 
graved trom a copy made by Thackeray him¬ 
self for the ' Or^an of Pimlico.’ Painting 
^ Frank Slone about 1830 (Mrs, Bitcbie). 
Two chalk drawings by Samuel Laurence, 
the first in 1853, a full face, engraved in 
1864 by Francis Hall, and a profile, reading. 
Laurence made several replicas of the lost 
after Thackeray’s death, one of which is in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Laurence 
also pointed a posthumous portrait for the 
Beform Olnb. Portrait of Thackeray, in his 
study at Onslow Square in 1S64, by E. M. 
■WBrd(Mr. R. Hurst). Portrait by Sir John 
Gilbert, posthumous, of Thackeray in the 
smoking-room of tho Garrick Club (Garrick 
Club; this is engraved in ‘ Maclise’s Por¬ 
trait Gallery’), where is also the portrait of 
Thackeray among the ‘Frasoraans.’ A 
sketch from memory by Millais and a draw¬ 
ing by F, Walker—a back view ofThaokeray, 
done to show the capacity of the then un¬ 
known artist to illustrate for the ‘ OovnhUl ’ 
—belong to Lady Bitcbie. The bust by 
Morocbettl in Westminster Abbey is not 
thought to be satisfectory as a likeness. A 
statuette by Edgar Boehm was heguii in 
1860 from two short sittings. It was finished 
after Thackeray's death, and is considered to 
be an excellent likeness. Many copies were 
sold, and two were presented to the Garrick 
Club and the Athenaeum. A bust bjr Joseph 
Durham was presented to the Gamok Oluh 
by the artist in 1864; and a terra-cotta re¬ 
plica from the original plaster mould is in 
Ae National Portrait Gallery. A bust by 
J. B. WiUiemson was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1864; and another, byNevUl 


Nortbey Burnard [q. v.], is In the National 
Portrait Gallery. For farther details sea 
article by F. G. Eitton in the ‘ Magazine of 
Art' for July 1891. 

_ Thaokeray’s works as independently pub¬ 
lished are: 1. ‘ Flore et Zephyr: Ballet My- 
tbologique par Tbfiopbile Wagstaff ’ (eight 
plates lithographed by E. Morton from 
sketches by Thackeray), fol. 1836. 2. ‘ Tha 
Paris Sketchbook,' by Mr. Titmorsh, 2 vols. 
12mo, 1840, includes ‘The Devira Wager' 
from the * National Standard,’ ‘ Mary Ancel' 
from the ‘ New Monthly ’ (1838), the ‘ Tkench 
Plutarch’ and ‘French School of Painting’ 
from ‘ Fraser,’ 1839, and three articles finm. 
the ‘ Oorsair,’ aNewYorkpaper, 1889. ‘ The 
Student’s Quarter,’ by J. C. Hotten, pro¬ 
fesses to be from ‘papers not included in the 
collected writings,’but is made up of this 
and One other letter in the ‘ Corsair ’ (see 
Atheiumim, 7,14 Aug. 1886). 8. ‘Essay on 
the Genius of George Cruikshank, with nu¬ 
merous illustrations of his works,’ 1840 (re- 
rinted from the ‘Westminster Review'), 

. Sketches by Spec. No. 1. ‘ Britannia pro¬ 
tecting the drama' [1840]. Facsimile by 
Autotype Company from nnique copy be¬ 
longing to Mr. 0. P. Johnson. 5. ' Comic 
Tales and Sketches, edited and illustrated 
by Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
1841, contains the ‘ Yellowplnsh Papers ’ 
from'Fraser,’ 18S8aadl840; ‘SomePass^es 
in tho Life of Major Gahagoii’ from 'New 
Monthly,’ 1838-9; tho ‘Professor’ from 
‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ 1837; the ‘ Bedford 
Row Conspiracy ’ from the ‘New Monthly,' 
1840; and the ‘ Fatal Boots ’ from Oruuc- 
shank's' Comic AhUanaok’for1839. 8. ‘The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon, in three letters 
to Miss Smith, of London’ (reprinted in 
Cornhill Magazine’ for January1866), and 
the ‘ Ohronicleof the Drnin,’ 16mo, 1841. 7, 
‘The Irish Sketchbook,’ 2 vols. 12m6,1843. 
8. ‘ Notes of 0 Journsy mom Oomkill to Cairo 
by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Jeruealem, by Mr. M. A, Titmarsh,’ 
12mo, 1846. 9. ‘Mrs. Perhins’s Ball, by 

M. A. Titmarsh,’ 4lo, 1847 (Christmas, 1M6). 
10. ‘Vanity Fair: a Novel without a Hero, 
with Illustrations by the Author,’ 1 vol. Svo, 
1848(monthly numbers from January1847 to 
July 1848; last number double). 11. ‘The 
Bookof Snobs,’2vo,1848;reprintedfrom‘The 
Snobs of England, by One of Themselves,’ 
in ‘Punoh,’ 1846-7 (omitting 7 numbers). 
12. ‘ Dur Street, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh,’ 
4to, 1^48 (Ohristmas_, 1847). 13. ‘ The His¬ 
tory of Pendennis, his Fortunes and Misfor¬ 
tunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy, 
withlUuatrationsby tha Author,’ 2 vols. Svo, 
1849-60 (in monthly numbers from No- 
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vcin'ber 1848 1 o DoccmTiei* 1800, Inat lumihor 
double ; BUBpended, owing to illncsB, for the 
three months after SoptDmberl840). 14. ‘Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends, by Mr. M. A. 
Titmarah,’ 16m.o, 18-19 (Christmas, 1818). 
16,‘The ilisloryof SaimiolTitmarshand the 
Great Iloggnriy Diamond’ (from ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine ’ of 1841), 8vo, 1840. 16. ‘ Bobecon 
and Howona: a Boiunnco upon Bomanro,’ 
illustrated by K, Doyle, 8vo, 1850 (Christ¬ 
mas, 1840)j enlarged from ‘Proposals for 
a continuation of “ Ivnnhoe ” ’ in ‘ Fraser,’ 
August and September, 1810. 17. ‘ Sketches 
after English Laudbcnpo Paint ova, by S. 
Marvy, with short not ires by W, M. 'riuicko- 
rny,’ iSol. 1860. 18. ‘ TJiu Kicldobiuya on the 
Hhinc, by Mr. M. A. ’I’ilmarsh,’ Ito, 1850; 
2nd edit, with profiioi’ (6 .7an. 1867), being 
an ‘lilssay on Tlinudw and Small Beer,’ 
1861. 10. ‘ 'J'lie History of Henry Esmond, 
Esq., a Colonel in tlio Bevvico of Tier 
MaioBty Qvioun Anno, written by himself,’ 
8 vola. 8vo, 1862. 20. ‘The English Hu¬ 
morists of the Eighteenth Cunluiw ; a scries 
of lectures delivered in England, Scotland, 
and tho United Slates of America,’ 8vo, 1858. 
The notes wore written by James TJannuy 
(soohisCVmmcfsra,&c. p. Sow.) 21,' Prefnee 
to a Oolh’ction of Papers from “runcli,”’ 
printed at Now York, 1862, 22. ‘ThoNow- 
comos: Memoirs of amoBtrospeolablePamily, 
edited hy Arthur Pondennia, ISaq.,' 2 rola. 
8vo, 186J-6, illuat rated hyB. Doyle (twenty- 
four montlily numhora irom Oolober 1853 
to August 1856). 23, "rho Hose and the 
Bing, or the History of Priuoo Giglio and 
Piinco Bulbo; a Fireside J’autoiuimo for 
groat and small Children, by hir. M, A. Tit- 
marsb,’ 8vo, 1856, illustrated by the author. 
24. ‘ Miacollanios iu Prose and Vorwi,’ 4 
Tola, 8vo, 1866, coiitaiua all tlio ‘ Comic Tales 
and SketohoB’ (except tho ‘Professor’),the 
‘Book of Snobs ’ (18-18), the ‘ TToggarly Dior 
mond’ (1810), ‘Bcbooca and Bowena’ 
(1860); also' Cox’s Diary,’ from tho ‘Comic 
Almanack ’ of 1810; tho ‘ Diary of Jeamos 
do la Pluoho,’ from ‘Punch,’ 1815 6; 
‘Sltotehos and Travels in London,’ from 
' Punch,' 18-17, and ‘Bratov’ ('Going to see a 
man hanged’), IS JO; ‘Novels by I'liuinont 
Hands,’ from ‘Punch,’ 1817; ‘Uliamcter 
Skat dies,’ from ‘Heads of the Pooplo,’drawn 
by Kenny Moiidows,’ 1810-1; ‘Barry Lyn¬ 
don,’from’‘ Eraser,’ 1844; ‘ Legend of tho 
Tlhine,’ from Criiikshank’s ‘ Tablehook,' 
1846; ‘Alitllo Dinner at Timmins's,’ from 
‘Punch,’ 1848; the ‘ Eitzbondle Papers,’ from 
‘Eraser,’ 1842-3; ‘Men’s Wives,’U'om'Fra¬ 
ser,’1848; and ‘A Shahby-Gontecl Story,' 
from ‘Erasor,’ 18-10. 26. ‘ The Virginians: 
a Talc of the last Century ’ (illustrated by 


tbe author), 2 vols. 8yo, 1868-9 (moathh 
numbers from November 1867 to 
1859). 20. ‘Lovel the Widest 

1801, from the ‘ Goruhill MngozineJ 18(i(i 
(illubtratod hy the author). 27, ‘TheVr 
Georges,’ 1801, from ‘CoW MaS 
1800. 28. ‘Tlio Adventures of 
his way through the World; showing tjU 
robbed him, who helped him.and wlio mswl 
him by,’ 3 vols. 8vo, 1862, from ‘Oomlill 

Magazine,’ 1801-‘2 (illustrated bvE.lVallierV 
29. ‘lloundabout PapeiV 8vo, 1863, S 
‘Cornliill Magazine,’ 1600-3, 30, ‘Denis 
Duval,’ 8vo, 1807, from < Coriihin ■ 
18(44. 31. ‘Tho Oiphan of PimliM, wd 
other Sketches, Fragments, and Dtawinm 
by W. M. Thaekernj', with some Notes bv 
A.T.'Tliadferay,’‘lto,1870. 32. ‘Etcliingslw 
tho late W. M. Thackeray while at Cam. 
bridge,’ 1878. 33. ‘ A Uollcclion of Letters 
by W. M. Thackeray, 1847-1855* (with in¬ 
troduction hy Mrs. lirookfiold), 8vo, 1867- 
first piihlUhed iu ‘Scribner's Magaiim; 
34. ‘Sultan,Stork’ (from'Ainswortk'eMaga- 
zine,’ 4812) and ‘other stories nowflrstcol¬ 
lected ; to which is added thebibliograpbyot 
Tlmdtoray’piy B. II. iShopherd] ‘iwisedaml 
consid(>ra\jlyonlnrgod,’8vo, 1887, 8R 'loose 
Skolchos. An Eastorn Ad venture,’&c. (con¬ 
tributions to‘The Britannia’in 1841,end 
to ‘Punch’s Pookob-Book’for 1847), Lendon, 
180-4. 


Tho first collective or ‘ library ’ edition of 
tho works oppoarod in 22 vols. 8vo, 1887-9; 
tho ‘ popular ’ edition in 12 vola. cr. 8 to, 
1871-2; tho * clipojior illustrated edition’in 
24 vols. 8vo, 1877-0; the ‘ Edition da line’ 
in_24 vols. imp, 8vo, 1878-0; the ‘ standard' 
edition in 26 vols. Bvo, 1883-6, and the'bin- 
graphical’ edition wilh_ on introduolinn to 
each volume by Lady Biclunond Itilcliie, 13 
voln, crown 8vo. All tho collcotiveoditionsiu- 
oludo tho works (Nos. 1-30) mentioned above, 
and add ‘The Ilisloryof (ho next French 
llovol iition,’ from ‘ Punch,’ 1844;' Catherine,’ 
from‘Fraser,’ 1839-40;’ ‘Little Travels and 
Bondsido Skotchos,’ from ‘ Fraser,' IBILS; 
‘ John Loi'ch,’ from ‘ Quarterly Beview,’ 
December 486-4; and ‘ The Wolves and the 
Lamb ’ (first printed). ‘ Little Dilleo’ first 
appeared as tlio ‘ Throe Sailors ’ in Bevan'a 
' Blind and Canvas,’ 1840. A facsimile fizim 
tho autograph sent to Bovan is inthe'An- 
lographic Mirror,’ I Dec. 1801, and another 
from Bhirluy Brooks's album in tho‘Edita’s 
Box,' 1880. 

The last two volumes of the ‘ standard’ edi* 
tion contain additional matter. Vol. xxv. 
supplies most of tho previously uncollected 
‘ Irasor ’ articles and a loci lire upon (Charity 
and Humour,’ given at Now York in 1863; 
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the letter describing Goethe; ‘Timbuctoo’ 
from the ‘ Snob/ and a fuw trifles. Vol. 
jivi. contains previously uncollected papers 
from' Punch/including the suppressed ‘ Snob ’ 
papers, chiefly political. These additions ore 
also contained in vols. xxv. and xxvi. added 
to the ‘ edition do luxe ’ in 1880. Two vo¬ 
lumes, with the saiuo contents, were added 
at the same time to the ‘ library ’ and the 
I cheaper illustrated,’ and one to the ‘popu¬ 
lar’ edition. The ‘ pocket' edition, 188G-8, 
has a few additions, including ‘Sultan Stork* 
(see No. 34 ahove^, and some omissions. 
Vol. xiii. of the ‘ biographical ’ edition will 
contain, in addition to all these miscellanea, 
the contributions to the ‘ Britannia 'in 1841 
and ‘Punch’s Pocket-Book’ for 1847, first 
reprinted in 1894 (see No. 35 above). 

The ‘ Yellowplusli Oorrespondenca ’ wm 
reprinted from ‘ Fraser ’ at Philadelphia in 
1838. Some other coUectious were also pub¬ 
lished in America in 1852 and 1853, one 
volume including for the first time the ‘ Prize 
ifovelists,’the ‘Fat Contribul or,’and' Travels 
in London/ and another, ‘ Mr. Brown’s Let¬ 
ters/ &c., having a preface by Thackeray 
(see above). ‘ Early and late Papers ’ (1867) 
is a collection by J. T. Fields. ‘L’Ahbaye 
ds Penmaro’h,’ orroneoiisly attributed to 
W. SI. Thackeray, was by a iiaraesako. 

i’he above iucludos all such writings of 
Thackeray os ho thought worth preserva¬ 
tion; the last two volumes, as the publishers 
state, were intended to m-event the publica¬ 
tion of more trifles. The ‘BultanStork’(1887) 
includes the doubtful ‘Sirs. Brownrigge’ 
from ‘Fraser’ of 1833 and some others. 
‘Thackeray’s Stray Papers,’ ed. Lewis SIol- 
ville, 1901, and ‘Tho Now Sketch Book,’ 
ed. B. S. Garnett, 1906, reprint occasional ar¬ 
ticles assigned to Thackeray andnot collected 
More (see Shepherd’a bibliography 1880 and 
1887); that ^pended to Merivale and Slar- 
sial8,and Mr. C. P. Johnson’s ‘ Hints to Collec¬ 
tors of First Editions of Thackeray's W oiks’). 

[Thackeray's children, in obudieuco to tlie 
irisbea of their father, publialird no authorita¬ 
tive life. The introductions contributed by his 
eldest daughter, Lady Bichmond Bitcliie, to the 
biogiaphiciil edition of his works (1808-9) con- 
tiin vmuahle materials. LadyBitchie’s Chapters 
from some Memoirs (1894) contain reminiecouces 
of his later years; and she has supplied infor¬ 
mation for this article. The Memorials of the 
IThackeray Family by Jane Townley Piyrae 
(daughter of Thomas Thackeray), and her 
daughter, Mrs. Bayne, privately printed in 
1879, contain extracts from Thackeray’s early 
letters. These are used in the life by Herman. 
Merivrfle and Frank T. Marzials (Great Wri¬ 
ters Series), 1870. This is tho fullest hitherto 
published. Mr. Marziats has kindly supplied 


m.iny references and suggestions for this article. 
The life by A. Trollope, in the Men of Letters 
Series, 1870, is meagio. Anecdote Biogra¬ 
phies of Tlniekoray and Dickens (New York, 
1875), edited by B. B!. Stoddard, reprints some 
useful materials. ThackeiMyana, published by 
Clutto & Windns, 1875,18 chiefly areproduc- 
tiiin of early drawings from books bought at 
Thoekeray’s sale. The Tbackorays in India, 
by Sir AV. W. Hunter (1897), gives interesting 
information us to Thackeray’s relatives. With 
Thackeray in America, 1803, and Thackeray's 
Haunts and Homes. 1807, both by Byre Crovu, 
AJI.A., contiiin some recollections by an old 
friend. See also Lifu in Chambers’s £ncy- 
clopsedia, by (Sir) Bichmond Thackeray Biti^ie. 
Tho following IS a list of the principal refe¬ 
rences to Thnekoray in contemporaty litora- 
tuio; Sorjpunt Biulantinc’s Barrister’s Life, 
1882, i. 133 ; Bov.m's Sand and Cinvas, 1849, 
pp. 33G-43; Brown’s Hons Snbsocivm, 3rd ser, 
1882, pp. 177-97, from North British Beview 
for February 1884; Cassell's Mng.izine, new 
scr. vols. i. and ii. 1870 (lecollections by B. 
Bedingfield); Church’s ThackeiMy as an Artist 
and Art Critic, 1890; Cole’s Fifty Years of 
Public Work, 1884, i. 58, 83, ii. 113; Fields' 
Yesterdays with Authors, 1573, pp. 11-39; 
FitzGerald’s Bomains, 1889, i. 24, 50, 85, 88, 
90, 100, 111, 164, IGl, 188, 193,108, 200, 21,'), 
217, 221, 275, 295; Fiupatrick’s LifS of Lever, 
1870, i. 230, 335-40, ii. 396, 405, 421; Forster's 
Life of Dickens, 1872, i, 94, ii. 16'2, 439, iii. 51, 
84, 104, 2U8, 207; Giiskcll’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, 1885, pp. 233, 282, 312,316, 332, 305, 
380,_ 385, 401; Jiimes Baunay’s Chonicters and 
Criticisms, 1866, pp. 42-69; Hayvmrd’s Corro- 
spondanco, 1880, i. 105,119, 120, 143-5; Hod- 
der’s Memories of my Time, 1870, pp. 237-812; 
Hole’s Memories of Doan Hole, 1893, pp. 60-76; 
Lord Houghton’e Monoernphs, 1873, p. 233; 
Life by AVemyssBeed, 1890, i. 83,251, 263,283, 
306, 3u0, 426-9, 432, ii. 111, 118 ; Jeaffrceon’s 
Book of Bopollections, vol. i. passim; Jerrold'a 
A Day iiith Thackeray, in The Best of All Good 
Comp.Lny, 1872; Kemble’s Bocoids of Later 
Life, 1S83, iii. 350-63 ; Life of Lonl Lytton, 
ii. 275; Knight’s Fiissagoa of a Working Life, 
1873, iii. 36 ; Mnclise Portrait Gallery, pp, 95, 
222; Mnckiiy's Forty Years’Becollections, 1877, 
ii. 291-304; Lockor-Limpson’s My Confldonces, 
1890, pp. 297-307; Macready's Reminiscencps, 
ii. 30; 'Theodore Martin's Life of Aytoun, 1807, 
pp. 130-5; Motley’s Letters, 1889, i. 226, 229, 
236, 201, 2G9; Napier's Correspondence, 1870, 
pp.498,606: i^nehii’sBecollections andBeflec- 
tions, 1872, ii. 40; Sir F. Follock’s Personal 
Beminiscences, 1887, i. 177, 189, 289, 292, ii. 
36, 57; G. Pryme’s Autobiogr. Beooli. 1870; 
Heed’s Hand Immemor, in Blackwood’s Mag. 
for June, 1872 (privately printed in 1864); SkeT- 
ton’s Table Tiuk of Shirley, 1895, pp. 25-38; 
Spialmann’s History of Punch, 1895, pp. 308-26, 
and many reforoncos; Tennyson’s Life of Tenny¬ 
son, 1S07| i> 266, iii, ii, 371; Simpson's Many 
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IlIeniDrieSi&c., 1808, pp. lOfi-10; Bayiird Taylor’s 
Life and Letters, 1884,pp.308,318,321,333,and 8. 
Taylor in AtlantioMontllly forMnrolil864;‘Theo¬ 
dora Taylor’s’ (J. C. Hotten) Thackeray the Tln- 
moriet, 1864; Lewis Melville’s Life, 1809; Vizc- 
telly’sQ lances ha(;k I,hrongli Seventy yoars,1893, 
i. 128,23fi,240-62,281-9(),ii.l0fi-lt); LeslorWal- 
laok’s Memories of Ifiity Years, 1889, pp, 102-6; 
Yates's Becollectiuns, chap, iz,] L. S. 

THACKWELL, Sm JOSEPH (1781- 
1869), lieutonant-goueral, born on 1 Eeb. 
1781, was fourth son of John Thackwell, 
J.P., of Ryo Court and Moretou Court, 
Worooslersnire, by Judith, daughter of J. 
Uuify. llo was coinmissionod as comet in 
tlio WorcBstor fonciblo cavalry on 16 Juno 
1708, bocamc lieutenant in September 1700, 
ond served with it in Ireland till it was 
disbanded in 1800. On 28 April 1800 ho 
obtained a commission in the 16th light 
dragaons, and bocamo lieutenant on IS June 
1801. lie was placed on half-pay in 1802, 
but was brought bach to the regiment on 
its augmentation in April 180-1, and became 
captain on 0 April 1807. Tho 16th, con¬ 
verted into hussars in 1806, formed part of 
Lord Paget’s hussar hrigade in 1807, and 
was sent to tho Peninsula in 1808. It played 
tlio_ principal part in the brilliant cavalry 
alTair at Uahagun, and helped to cover the 
retreat to Oorufia. After some years at home 
it went back to the Peninsula in 1813. It 
formed part of the hussar brigade attached 
to Graham’s corns [sco Ghaiiau, Thomas, 
Loiin LYNTaDOOiilftnd at the passage of tho 
Esla, on 31 May,'ThaokwoIl commanded the 
lending squadron wiiich suiprisod a Fronch 
onvaliy picket and took thirty prisonom. 
llo took part in the battle of Yitloria and 
in tho subsequent pursuit in the battle of 
the Pyrenees at the ond of July, and iu the 
blockade of Pampeluna. Ho was also pre¬ 
sent at Orthos, Tarhes, and Toulouso. On 
1 Marbh 1814, after passing the Adour, he 
was in command of tho loading squadron of 
Ills regiment, and had a creditable enooilntor 
v^ilh the French light cavalry, on account of 
which he was recommended for a brevet 
majority by Sir Staplotou Cotton. Ho 
served with the 16th in the campaign of 
1816. It belonged to Grant’s brigado [see 
Qbahx, Sill CoLaHHOtTN], which was on tho 
right of the lino at Waterloo, Its share in 
the battle has hten described by Thackwell 
himtelf (SinoHNH, Waterloo Letters,-gTif. 124- 
128,141-3). After several engagements with 
tho French' cavalry, it suiTerod severely in 
charging a sqnare of infantry towards the 
end of the day. Thackwell had two horses 
shot under him and lost his loft arm. Ho 
obtained his majority in the regiment on 


that day, and on 21 June 1817 
brevet houtonant-colonel, as he htd 
bonofitod by Cotton’s recommendation n* 
siiccoodod to tho command of the 
16 June 1820, and after holding thk r 
mand for twelve years, and having son^' 
thirty-two yems m tho regiment, he 
placed on hall-pay on 16 March 1833 H, 
was made K.II. in February 1834. ' 

On 10 Jan. 1837 he became colonel in 



own) 


to India,but soon left itto assumeeominanJeJ 
tho cavalry of the army of the Indue in the 
Afghan campaign of 1838-0. He waspre. 
sent at the siege and capture of Ghazni, and 
ho commanded the socohd column of that 
part of tho army whidh returned to India 
from Oabul in tho autumn of 1839. fle wai 
made 0. B. in July i8a8,andK.O.B.on20DM, 
1830. He commanded tho cavohy dh-ision 
of Sir Hugh Gough’s army in the short 
campaign against tho Marathns of Gwalioi 
at the ond of 1848, and was mOntlonad in 
Gough’s dospatch after the battle of Maha- 
rojpur {London Gazette, 8 March 1844), L 
tho first Sikh war he was again in command 
of tho cavalry at Sobraon (10 Foh. 1816), 
and led it in file over tho inlrendunenta on 
the right, doing work (ns Gough said) usually 
left to infantry and artillery. Ho was pro¬ 
moted mojoi>-gunovol on 0 Nov. 1816. 

When tho second Sikh war began ho was 
appointed to tho command of the third divi¬ 
sion of infantry; hut on tho death of Briga¬ 
dier Cureton in tho action at Ilauinagar,oa 
22 Hoy. 1848, ho was transferred to the 
cavalry division. After Badnagor the 
Sikhs crossed to tho right bank of the 
Ohinnb. To onablo his own army to follow 
them, Gough soiit a force of about eight 
thousand men undor ’Thaclcwell to pdaa the 
river higher up, and help to dislodge the 
Sikhs from tlioir position by moving on their 
loft flank and rear. Thackwell aimd the 
noarer fords impractioahlo, hut croaaed at 
Yazirabad, and on tho morning of 3 Dec. 
oncampod noar Sadnlapnr. Ho had otdeis 
not to attaok till ho was joined by an addi¬ 
tional brigttdo; but ho was liimseu attacked 
towards midday by about half_ the Sikh 
army. ’Iho Sikhs drove tho British pickete 
out of throe villages and some large plaata- 
tione of sugar-cane, and so secured for them- 
selves a strong position. They kept up a 
hdavy lire of artiUory till snnSet, and mm 
dome feeblO attempts to turn the Britiah 
flanks, hut thorP was very little fitting at 
close miartors. In tho course of the aftci'- 
floOn Thaok^'eU rooolved authbrity to attack 
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if he thought proper; but as the enemy was 
strongly posted, he deemed if: safer to wait 
fill next morning. By morning the Sikhs 
had disappeared, and it is doubtful whether 
they hod any other object in their attack 
than that of gaining time for a retreat. 
Gough expressed his 'warm approval’ of 
Thackwelrs conduct, but there are some 
signs of dissatisfaction in his despatch of 
6 Dec. An officer of fifty years’ service is 
apt to be over-cautious. This was not the 
case with Gough himself, but Ohilianwala, 
sis weeks afterwards, went far to justify 
Thackwell. He was in command of the 
cavalry at Chilianwala,but actually directed 
only the left brigade. At Gujrat he was 
also on the left, and kept in check the 
enemy’s cavalry when it teied to turn that 
flank. After the battle was won he led a 
vigorous pursuit till ni^tfall. In his des¬ 
patch of !36 Feb. 1849 Gough said : ‘I am 
also greatly indebted to this tried and gal¬ 
lant officer for his valuable assistance and 
untiring exertions throughout the present 
and previous operations as second in com¬ 
mand with this force.’ Ha received the 
thanks o^orliament for the third time, and 
the G.O.B. (6 June 1849). In November 
1849 he was given the colonelcy of the 16th 
loncoTS. In 1854 he was appointed Inspoct- 
ing-geneial of cavalry^ and on 20 Juno lieu¬ 
tenant-general. lie died on 8 April 1859 at 
Aghada Hall, co. Cork. lie married, on 
39 July 1825, Maria Andriah,eldest daughter 
of hkancie Hoclie of Eochemonnt, co. Cork; 
he had four sons and three daughters. 

Hia third son, Oshebt DabitQt (1837- 
1858),wa8lieulenantin the IfithBengal native 
infantry when that regiment mutinied at 
Naairahad on 28 Hay 1857. He had been 
commisaionod as ensign on 23 June 18oo, and 
became lieutenant on 23 Nov, 1856. He 
became interpreter to the 83rd foot, was in 
several engagements with the mutineers, 
and distinguished himself in the defence of 
Nimach. Ho was at tho siege of Lucknow, 
and, after its capture, was killed in the 
street by sepoys on 20 March 1838. 

[Thackireira Mili tary Memoirti, aiTanged from 
diaries and correapondonce, by Col. H. C. 'Wylly, 
O.B. (with portraita), London, 1008, 8vo; Gent. 
Hag. 1859, i. diO; Burks’s Liindml Gentry; 
Cannon’s Historical Becord of the 16th Hussars; 
Hanntzs's Historical Becord of the Srd Light 
Dragoons; Despatches of Lord Hardiugo and 
Lord Gough, &s., relating to the first Sikh War; 
Thuokwelrs Harratlve of the Second Sikh War 
fty his aldestson, who was also his aido-de-sanip); 
Lawrence-Aieher’s CommenUries on the Ftu^ab ' 
Campaign of 1818-9; Gloncestershire Chronicle, i 
8 and 39 May 1897.] B. JkL L. | 


THANE, JOHN (1718-1818), print- 
seller and engraver, bom in 1748, carried on 
business for many years in Soho, London, 
and became famous mr his expert knowledge 
of pictures, coins, and every species of vertu. 
He was a friend of the antiquary Joseph 
Strutt, who at one period resided in his 
family. He collected tho works of Thomas 
Snelling [q. v.], the modallic antiquary, and. 
ublished them with an excellent portrait 
rawn and engraved by himself. On Dr. 
John Fothergill’s death In 1780 his fine col¬ 
lection of engraved portraits were sold to 
Thane, who cutup the volumes and disposed 
of the contents to the principal collectors o£ 
British portraits at that time. Thane was 
the projector and editor of 'British Auto¬ 
graphy: a Collection of Facsimiles of tho 
Handwriting of Boyal and Hlnstrious Per- 

S ea, with them Authentic Portraits,' 
m (1708 &c.), 3 Yols, 4to. A supple¬ 
ment to this work was published by Edward 
Daniell, London [1864], 4to, with a fine por¬ 
trait of Thane prefixed, engraved by John 
Ogborne, from a portrait by "William Bed- 
more Bigg. Thane died in 1818. His por¬ 
traits wore sold in May 1819. 

[Evans’s Oat. of Engraved Portraits, No. 
32038; Nichols’s Dlnstr. of Lit. v. 486-7; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 160, ili, 630, 661, v. 
688, ix. 740.] T, 0. 

THAJNET, Eabl OE, [SeeTuBioN,SACK- 
vnim, ninth earl, 1767-1836,] 

THAUN, PHILIP DD (Jl. 1120), Anglo- 
Norman writer. [See Pmiip.] 

T^TTRE, THOMAS _(/. 1603-1626), 
medical writer, describes himself os a ‘ chi- 
rurgian' in July 1608; hut as his name 
does not occur among the members of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Oompany, and as he uses 
no such description in 1636, he was probably 
one of the numerous irregular practitioners 
of the period, and no sworn suipreon. He 
published in London in 1603 a 'Treatise of 
the Pestilence,’ dedicated to Sir Bohort Lee, 
lord mayor 1602-8. The cause of the 
disease, the regimen, drugs and diet proper 
for its treatment are discussed. Ten mar 
raostic symptoms ore described, and some 
tlieology is intermixed. The general plan 
dilTcrs little from that of Thomas Fhaer’s 
' Treatise on the Plague,’ and identical sen- 
tcncee occur in several places [see Peabb, 
TaoAfAlsj. These passages have suggested 
the untenable view (Oaf afOyrie of the Library 
of the JRoyal Medical and Chirurgical So¬ 
ciety of London, ii. 489) that the works are 
identical, and Thayre a misprint for Pbayre. 
A similar resemblance of passages is to be' 
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detected in Engliali books of the ui'^teeuth 
century on other medical subjuLia, and is 
usually to bo iracod to aoveral writers ui- 
depondently adopting and slightly altering 
some admired passage in a common aource. 
Tha^re published a ai'cond edition in 1()25, 
dedicated to John Gore, lord mayor 16^4-6. 
The work shows little modioal knowledge, 
but prosorvoa some interesting particulars of 
domestic life, and, though inferior in stylo 
to tliQ writings of Cnristopjior Langton 
[q. vj and even of William Clowes (16J0- 
1(504) [q. V.], contains a few woU-put and 
idiomatic expressions. 

[Works.] N. M. 

THEAKSTON, .lOSEPIT (1772-1812), 
sculptor, born in 1772 at York, was the son 
of respectable parents. In aoulptim' ho was 
a pupil of .Tolm llacon (1710-1709) [q. v.], 
and formed himself on his style. Ilu also 
studied several years under John Klaxman 
"q. v.| and with hldward Ilodgos Haily 
q. V.], but for the last twenty-four years of 
iis life ho was ouqiloyod by Sir Erancis 
Legatt Chantroy [q. v.] to carve t ho draiieries 
ana other accosaories of tliat artist’s statues 
and groups. Theakston was the ablest orna¬ 
mental caiwer of his time. Although ho ap¬ 
peared to work slowly, ho was so neourato 
that ho seldom needed to retouch his flgnrus. 
Besides aiding Chantry, lie jiroducod somo 
busts and monument til work of bis own, nud 
exhibited occasionally at the Boyol Aca¬ 
demy from 1817 to IS.‘57. IIo died at Bel- 
grave Blaoo on 11 April 1812, and was buried 
by the side of his wife at Kensal Oroon. 

['i'imoB, 2S April 1812; Uont. Mag. 1812, i. 
672; Bodgraro's Diet, of Artists, 1878.1 

13.1. 0. 

THEED, WILLIAM (1804-1801], soulii- 
tor, sou of AVillinm Thood, was born at 
Trontliam, Staffordshire, in 1801. 

Wti.T.iAM TirmiD, the father (1701-1817), 
was born in 1704, and entered the schools 
of the Jloyal Academy in 1780. Tie began 
life as a painter of classiosl suhiocts mid 
portraits, and oxhibilod lirst at tlio Iloyal 
Academy in 1789. IIo then went to Homo, 
wliero ho became acquainted wit h John Flax- 
man andllenry Howard. Tnl701 horotunied 
through Franco to England. In 1797 ho 
exhibited a picture of ‘ Venus and Cupids,’ 
in 1700 'Nossus andDeianeira,’ and in 1800 
'Oephalus and Aurora.’ IIo then h^an to 
design ond model pottery for Messrs. Wodg- 
woou, and continued in llieir employ until 
about 1800,^'hon ho transferred liis services 
to Messrs. Ilimdoll_& Bridge, whoso gold and 
silver plate ho designod for fourtoon years. 
Duriug this time ho continued to exhibit 


oeoasionally at the Royal Academy, of^v 
he was olocted an associate in 1811 
aonderaician in 1813, when he preseXi*'' 
his diploma work a ‘ Bacchanalian Gioun ’!! 
bronse. In 1812 he exhibited a liffr?i,!j 
group in broinio of ‘Thetis returnineW 
Vulcan with Arms for Achilles,’ nowm^C 
possession of the queen,and in 1818 asteiS! 
of‘Mercury.' l/is latest exlubited 
were of a monumoiital character. He dW 
in 1817. lie married a French lady named 
Boiigoot at Naples about 1704 (RniiQuuE 
nict. of ArthUs Rahdiiv, Hut,<fthll<mal 
Aemlem]/, 18C2, i. 882; Hoijal 
Kv/iib. datalognes, 1780-1817). ^ 

William Theed the younger, after receh. 
ing a general education at Ealing and some 
inst niotioii in art from his father, entered tlio 
studio of Edward TIodges Bnily [q, v.], Hie 
sculptor, and was ohso for some Urns a >. 10 - 
dout in the Koyal Academy. In 1821 ami 
18215 ho sent busts to tho oxiubilion of ihe 
Boyal Academy, and in 1826 wont to Boms, 
where ho studied under Thorvaldsen, Gib! 
son, Wyatt, and 'J'onerani. He sent owt 
sovural busts to oxhibit ions of the Boval 
Academy, but his works did not attract milcli 
nttonlinn until, in J8U, tho prince consort 
requested .John Gibson to send designs by 
Englislt sculpt oi's in Homo for marble statues 
for the dcoor/it ion of Osborno House, Among 
thoao soloctcd wore Thood’s ‘Narcissus at 
tho Fnnntnin ’ and ‘ Psyche lamentbu the 
loss of Cupid.’ 

In 1817 ho sent to the lloyol Academva 
raarhlo group of ‘TJie Prodigal Son.' IIo 
roturned to liOndon in 1818, when commis¬ 
sions began to flow in upon him. In 1850 
ho exhibitod at tho Koyiu Academy amerble 
Btatuo of' Itobokah ’ and another groii]) of 
‘ The Prodigal Son,’ and in 1861 a marble 
heroic si atuo of ‘ Promot hous,’ These works 
wore followed iu 1863 by a statue ia 
marblo of Ilmnphroy Cliotham for Wan- 
chostor Ontliodrnl; in 1867 The Bard,’ 
for tho Egyptian 11 all of tho hlansioii House, 
London; m 1801 by n statue of Sir William 
Pori, for Gruonwioh llospilal; in 1868 by 
‘ Blusidorn,’ now at Marlborough House; 
and in 1808 by tho group of tlio queen and 
tho princo consort in cany Saxon costume, 
which is now at Windsor Castle. Hie other 
works of imporlauou inclndo the bronzeatatus 
of Sir Isaac Newton which is at Grantham, 
the colossal statue of Sir William Peel at 
Calcutta, tho statues of tho prince ooneort 
for Balmoral Oasllo and Coburg, that of the 
Duchess of Kont at Ifi'ogmoro, of the Earl 
of Derby nl Liverpool, of Sir EobertPeel at 
Iliiddcrsflold, of William Ewart Gladstone 
in the town-hall, Manchester, of Henry 
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Hnllam in St, Paul's Oatliedral, and that of 
Edmund Burke in St. Stephen’s Hall in the 
houses of parliament. He executed also a 
scries of twelve alto-relievos in hronae of 
subjects from English history for the decora¬ 
tion of the Prince’s Chamber in the House 

of Lords. . 1 , 

The most important and best known, 
however, of Theed’s -works is the colossal 
group representing ' Africa ’ which adorns 
the north-east an^e of the pedestal of the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. Among 
his busts may be mentioned those of the 
queen and the prince consort, of John Gib¬ 
son, Lord Lawrence, the Earls of Derby and 
Dartmouth, Sir Henry Holland, hart., Sir 
William Tite, General Lord Sandhnrst, John 
Bright, William Ewart Gladstone, Sir Itran- 
cis Goldsmidihart., Sir James Mackintosh in 
Westminster Abbey, and that of the Mavnuis 
of Salisbury, his last exhibited work. Ilia 
‘ Prodigal Son,’ ‘ Sappho,’ ‘ Ruth,’ and ‘Africa’ 
were engraved in the ' Art Journal.’ 

Theed died at Campden Lodge, Kunsing- 
ton, on 9 &pt. 1891, 

[Times, n Sept, ]801; Atbonmiim, 1801, ii. 
393; Art .Tournal, 1891, p. 352; Boyal Academy 
Exhibition Oatalognes,, 1824-85.] 11, E. G. 

THEINRED (^. 1371), musical theorist, 
at an early age entered the Benedictine 
order. Ho was afterwards made precentor 
of the monastery at Dover, where he died 
and was buried. In 1371 he wrote a treatise 
'Delegitimis ordinibus Pentachordorum ot 
TetraeWdorum,’ which he addressed to 
Aluted of Canterbury. The name Alured 
has been repeatedly transferred to Theinred 
himself, and Moreri has further corrupted 
his name into David Theinred, 'i'lie trea¬ 
tise is an exhaustive disquisition in throe 
books u^on scales and intervals; it employs 
the ancient letler-nntation instead of the 
usual musical signs, -which do not occur 
throughout. The copy in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary is the only one known to be e-ctant. 
Boston of Bury gave the title as ‘ De Ahisica 
et de legitimis ordinibus Pentacordorum 
et Tetiacordorum lib. 3; ’ Bale, probably 
misled by this statemenf, desorioed two 
separate treatises, and was followed by Pits, 
Both -writers bestowed the highest enco¬ 
miums on Theinred’s learning. Bale calling 
him' Musicorum suitemporis Pheenix,’which 
Pits extended into ‘Vir morum prohitate, 
multiphcique doctiina conspicuus,’ although 
both apparently made these assertions only 
on the ground that the precent or of a monas¬ 
tery must have had suohquaUflcations. Bale 
adds that Theinred -was the reputed author 
of several other works whose titles he had 


not seen. Burney spoke Blighlingly of Thuin- 
red’s treatise, but Chappell shows that B umey 
had but cursorily examined it, and does not 
even correctly quote the opening words ‘ Qno- 
niam Musicorum de his cautibus frequens 
est dissensio.’ It was announced for publi¬ 
cation m the fourth volume of Coussemaker's 
‘ Scriplores de Miisioa medii tevi,’ but did not 
appear. 

[Bodleian MS. 812,- Boston of Bury, in Tan¬ 
ner’s Bibl. Brit-Hib., introd. p. xxxix; 

Script, p. 479 , Fit^eus, Script.p. 510; Barney's 
General Hist, of Music,ii. 390, Cbappoll's Hist, 
of Music, introd. p. xiii; Ouseley's contribnlions 
to Naumann's Illustiirte Geschichte dcr Musik, 
English edit. p. .‘>02; Hagel's Goschichte dec 
Mii&ik in England, p. 04; Weale’s Cat, of tbs 
Historical Music Loan Exhibition, 1885, p, 
123.] H. D. 

THELLUSSON, PETER (1737-1797), 
merchant, born in Paris on 27 June 1737, 
was the third son of Isaac de Thellusson 
(1690-1770), resident envoy of Geneva at the 
court of Erance, by his wife Sarah, daugh¬ 
ter of Abraham le Boullen, The family of 
Thellusson was of French origin, but took 
refuge at Geneva after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in 1672. Isaac's second son, 
George, founded a hanking house in Paris, in 
winch Necker, the financier, commenced Ms 
career as_a clerk, and in which he aftorwards 
became junior partner. Peter Thellui'son 
came to England in 1762, was naturalised 
by act of pauiament in the same year, and 
establibhcd his head office in Philpot Lane, 
London. Originally he acted as agent for 
Messrs. Vaudenyver et Cie, of Amsterdam 
and Paris, and other great comm ercial houses 
of Paris. Afterwards engaging in business 
on his own account, he traded chiefly with 
the 'West Indies, where he acquired large 
estates. He eventually amassed a consider¬ 
able fortune, and, among other landed pro¬ 
perty, purchased the estate of Brodsworth 
in, Yorkshh-e. He died on 21 July 1797 at 
his seat at Plaistow, near Bromley in Kent. 
On 6 Jan. 1761 ho manied Ann, second 
daughter of Matthew Woodford of South¬ 
ampton, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters. Ills eldest son, Peter Isano 
Tliellusson (1761-1808), was on 1 Feb. 1806 
created Baron Rendlcsham in the Irish 

^ Bv^is will, dated 2 April 1796, Thelhis- 
son left 100,000f. to his wife and childran. 
The remainder of his fortune, valued at 
000,0001. or 800,0001., he assigned to trus¬ 
tees to accumulate during the lives of his 
sons and sons' sons, and or their issue exist¬ 
ing at the time of his death. On the death 
of Ike last survivor the estate was to he 
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divided equally among the ‘eldest male 
lineal descendants of his three sons then 
Jiving.’ If thore were no heir, the property 
Svsa to go to the extinction of the national 
debt. At the time of Thellusson’s death 
Le liad no great-grandchildren, and in con¬ 
sequence the tru^ was limited to the life 
of two generations. Tlie will was gene¬ 
rally stiginatiscd as absurd, and the family 
endeavoured to get it set aside. On 20 April 
1709 the lord chancellor, Alexander Wed- 
dorhurn, lord Loughborough [q. v.J, pro¬ 
nounced the will valid, and his diiciaion was 
conflrnied iiy the House of Lords on 35 June 
1806. As it was calculated that the acou- 
miilation might reach 140,000,000/., t ho will 
was regarded by some as a peril to the coun¬ 
try, and on act was passed in 1800 prohibit¬ 
ing similar schemes of bequest. A second 
lawsuit as to the actual heirs arose in 186(3, 
wlion Ohnrles Tholluason, the last grandson, 
died at Brighton on 26 Feh. It was decided 
in the House of Lords on 9 June 1869. As 
George Woodford, i’oter’s second son, had 
no issue, the estate was divided between 
l^rederiok William Brook Thcllnsaon, lord 
Bendlesham, and Oharles Sabine Augustus 
Tholluason, grandson of Charles Tliollusaon, 
the third son of Peter. In consequence of 
miamanagemont and the costs of litigation, 
they succeeded to only a comparatively mode¬ 
rate fortune. 

[Agnew’s Frotostant Kvilos from France, 1880, 
ii. 381; Q-ont. Mag. 1707 h. 024, 708, 747,1798, 
ii. 1082, 1832 ii, 170; Annual Begistor 1707, 
Chron. p. 148, 1869 Chron. p. 333; Hunter's 
Beane^ of Bdnenstor, i. 317; Lodge's Oenro- 
logy of Peerage and Baronage, 1869, p, 462; 
G. B, O[okayno]'8 Peerage, vi. 337; Ilurko’s 
Peerage, s, v.' Bendlesluim;' DoLohne’s Gene¬ 
ral Observations occasioned hy the last Will of 
Peter 'rhelhiseon, 1708; Notes and (lucricH, 8ih 
ser. xii. 183, 263, 489; Law Times, 1860, Re¬ 
ports, pp. 879-83; Obeervations upon the Will 
of Potor Thellusson; Voeey's Case upon the WiU 
of Peter O'liellueson, 1800; Hargrave's Treatise 
upon the Thollnsson Act, 1842.] B. I, C. 

THELWALL, Stn EUBULE (1662- 
1630), principal of Jesus College, Oxford, liftli 
son of John Thelwall of Bathafarn, near Hu- 
thin, and .Jane, his wife, was horn in 1662. TIo 
was educated in Westminster school, whence 
he was elect ed to Trinity Collegi', Cambridge, 
in 1672 (WjsMit, Almrmi JVestmmi. p. 60), 
graduating B.A. in 1676-7. On 14 .Tuly 1679 
he was incoiporaled at Oxford, where he gra¬ 
duated M.A, on IS June 1680. Ho was ad¬ 
mitted student at Gray's Inn on 20 July, 
1690 (Fostmii, Seff. Orm/'x lnn,'p, 76); he was 
called tothebarin 1599,and be(>ame treasuror 
of tbe lull in 1026, Tie was appointed a| 


master in ohaucerv in 1617. wan 1 
29 June 1019 an/represen’ted thrS^:, 
Denbigh m the parliaments of 16’4J| iom 
and 1628-9. In 1621 he was 
oipal of Jesus Oollege, Oxford an JS”' 
ho held until his death. So ampls wera te 
honefactioiia to the college that he has C 
styled its second fouuderj ho spent upoS 
liall, the decoration of tJth ohapsl, anaoHiT, 
buildings a sum of 6,000/. He alsoobtaS 
a now chavlor for the college ftom Ja^ 
in 1622. _ In 1024 the king employed iim 
to assist in irammg statutes for Pcmbrol. 
College, Oxford (MAOMANEjJrMt.PemJft,!, 
Coll 1897, pp. 183-6). He died mmZ 
on 8 Ocl. 1030, and was buried ia the cob 
lege chapel, whoro thore is a monameat to 
him, erootsd by his brother Sir Bevisliel. 
wall. lie gave to his nephew .Tok the 
house ho had built himself at Phs Codi 
in the pariah of Llanychan, Denbiglulme 
There is a portrait of him as a oMd In 
Jesus (iollege. ’ 


rPostor's Alumni Oxon. 1690-1714; Eanomon 
Oymrn, Liverpool, 1870; Clmlmonfc’aHistonof 
Ihe Colleges of Oxford. 1810; Clerk’s Collpgrt 
of Oxford; Dugdalo'a Orig. Jurid. andCtironiM 
Belies: Pcnimnt’h Tours ] J.E.L 

THELWALL, JOHN (1764-1884), w- 

former and led iirer on alooution, son o( 
Joseph Tholwoll (1731-1772), a sillc mercer, 
and grandson of Waller Tholwall, a naval 
surgeon, was born at Ohandos Street, 
Oovent Gardc'n, on 27 July 1704. On k 
father’s death in 1772 his mother decided 
to contiimo the husinoss, hut it waa not 
until 1777 that .John was removed from 
school at. Ilighgale and put behind the 
counter. His duties wore distasteful to bk, 
nnd lio devoted most of his timo to india- 
ci’irainate reading, which he varied by mak¬ 
ing copies of ongravings. Discord prevailed 
in the family, his eldest brother being 
addicted to heavy drinlnng, while tbe 
mother was constantly rcproaimmg and 
castigating .John for his fondness for books. 
To end this state of tilings he consented to 
bo apprent iced to a tailor, but here again ev; 
ccption was taken to his studioua babitv. 
Having parted from his master hy miituri 
consent, ho began studying divinitj until Ms 
brother-in-law, who hold a position at tk 
chancery bar, caused Mm to be oi'tioled ip 
17H2 to John Impoy [q. y.], attorney, of 
Inner Tomyilo Lone. Here, again, his mde- 
])i>ndont views precluded the pursuit of pn- 
fessional auccoss. He studied the poata and 
philosophers in preference to his law-boob, 
avowed his distaslo for copying 'the trash 
of ap oflicc,'and reftinod to certify documents 
ho had not read, Ilis moral exaltation waa 
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Mch that lie conceived not only a dislike fov 
but a rooted objection to commit him¬ 
self even to a promise. Impey formed an 
attachment for him in epite of his eccen¬ 
tricities, but he insisted on having hia in¬ 
dentures cancelled on the score of the 
scruples which he entertained about prac¬ 
tising the profession. He was now for a 
time to become dependent wholly upon hia 
pen. He had already written lor the 
wriodicals, and in 1787 he published ‘Poems 
npon various Subjects’ (TLondon, 2 vols. 
8vo) which was favourably noticed in the 
I Critical Iteview.* About the some time ha 
became editor of the ' Biographical and Im¬ 
perial Magazine,’ for which he received a 
^ary of 601 He made perhaps as much 
by contributions to other periodicals, and 
devoted half his income to the support of hia 
mother, who had failed in her business, 
Thelwall commenced his political career 
by spelling at the meetings of the society 
for free debate at the Coachmakers* Hall. 
In the course of the dUcussions in which he 
took port a number of radical views became 
grafted upon his original high tory doctrines, 
end when the gtates-Qeiieral met at ‘Ver¬ 
sailles in 1789, he rapidly became ‘ into-ti- 
cated with the Freiioh doctrines of the day.’ 
Though he suffered originally from a marked 
hesitation of speech and even a slight lisp, 
he gradually developed with the voice of h 
demagogue a genuine declamatory power. 
He made an impression at Coachmakers’ 
Hall by an eloquent speech in which he 
opposed the compact formed by the rival 
parties to neutralise the voice of the ’West¬ 
minster electors in 1790. WJiea it was de- 
'termined to nominate an independent candi¬ 
date, he was asked to act as a poll clerk, and 
he soon won the friendship df the vbteron 
Home Tooke when the latter resolved to 
contest the seat. Tooke so appreciated his 
talents that he offered to send him to the 
university and to use his influence to cbtaiu 

i ds subseqaent advancement in the church, 
lut Thelwall hod formed other plans for hiS 
future. His income was steadily increasing, 
and during the summer of 1791 he married 
and settled down near the Borough hospi- 
‘tals in order that he might attend the ana¬ 
tomical and medical lectures of Henry Cline 
V.], William Bahington [q, v.], and others, 
was also a Sequent attendant at the lec¬ 
ture-room of John Hunter. He joined the 
Plwrical Somety at Guy’s Hospital, and read 
herore it ‘ An. Essay on Animal Vitality,’ 
which was much applauded (London, 1793, 
^vo). 

In the meantime the advanced opinions 
which Thelwall shared were rapidly spread¬ 


ing in London, and 1791 saw the forma¬ 
tion of a number of Jacobin societies. Thel¬ 
wall joined the Society of the Friends of the 
People, and he became a prominent member 
of the Corresponding Society founded by 
Thomn8Hardy(1762-1832)[q.v.] in January 
1792. One of ‘ Citizen Thelwall4 ’ sallies at 
the Capel Court Society, in which he likened 
a crowned despot to a bantam cock on a 
dunghill, caught the radical taste of the day. 
IVlien this rodomontade was reproduced 
with some embellishmeats in ‘ Politics for the 
People, or Hogswash’ (No. 8; the second title 
was in reference to a contemptuous remark 
of Burke’s upon the ‘ swinish multitude ’), 
the government precipitately caused the 
publisher, Daniel Isaac Eaton, to be indicted 
at the Old Bailey for a seditious libel; hut, 
in spite of an adverse summing-up, the Jury 
found the prisoner not guilty ^4Feb. 1794), 
and the prosecution was covered with ridi¬ 
cule ow'mg to the grotesque manner in which 
the indictment was mmed—^the phrase 
‘meaning our lord the king’ being interpo¬ 
lated at each of the most ludicrous passages 
in Thelwall’s description. The affair gave 
Mm a certain notoriety, and he was marked 
down by tba government spies. One of 
these, named (Jostling, declared that Thel¬ 
wall upon a public occasion cut the froth 
from a pot of porter and invoked a similar 
fate npon all \ingB, He was not finally 
arrested, however, until 18 May 1794, when 
he was charged i^n the deposition of an¬ 
other spy, named Ward, with having moved 
a ee^litiouB resolution at a meeting at Chalk 
Farm, Six days later he was sent to the 
Tower along with Thomas Hardy and Home 
'^ooke, who had been arrested upon similar 
ohargee. On 6 Oct, true bills were found 
'against them, and on 24 Oct. they were 
removed to Newgate. His trial was the 
last of the political trials of the j^ear, being 
held on 1-6 Dec. at the Old Bailey before 
Chief-baron Macdonald. The testimony as 
to Thelwoll’s moral character was excep¬ 
tionally strong, and his acquittal was the 
signal for a great outburst of applause. At 
the beginning of the trial he handed a pen- 
oilled note to counsel, earing he wished to 
plead Ms own causa ‘If you do, you will 
be banged,’was Erskine’s comment, to which 
he at once rejoined,' Then I’ll be hanged if 
1 do’ (Buitl'QK)^ Soon after hie release he 
published ‘Poems written in Close Confine¬ 
ment in the Tower and Newgate ’ (London, 
1796,4to). He was now living at Beaufort 
Bnil^ngs, Strand, and during 1796 his’ ac¬ 
tivity as a lecturer and political speaker was 
redouhled. When in December Pitt’s aot 
for more effectually preventing aeditious 
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meeting's and assemblies received the royal 
assent, he thought it wisest to leave London; 
and Mathias, in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ 
mentions how 

Thelwall for the season quits the Strand, 

To organise revolt by sea and land 

(Dial. iv. 1. 418). But he continued for 
nearly two years denouncing the government 
to the provinces, and commenting freely 
upon contemporary politics through the me¬ 
dium of ‘ Lectures upon Homan ITistory.’ 
lie was warmly received in some of the 
large centres; in the eastern counties, espe¬ 
cially at Yarmouth (where ho narrowly- 
escaped capture by a pressgang), ICing^ 
Lynn, and Wisbech, mobs were hired which 
etVectuttlly prevented his being heard. 

About 1798 he withdrew altogether from 
his connection with politics and took a small 
farm near Brecon. There he spent two 
years, gaining in liealth, but sulTering a great 
deal from the enforced silence; and about 
1800 he resumed his career as a lecturer, 
discarding politics in favour of olocufion. 
His illustrations wore so good and his man¬ 
ner so animated that his leetnrcs soon bo- 
onine highly popular. At Edinburgh during 
1804 he had a norce peper war with l^i'anois 
Jeffrey [q. v.], whom ho suspected of inspiring 
some unoharitahlc remarks about him in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Hoon after this he 
settled down as a teacher of oratory in 
Upper Bedford Place, and had many bar 
students among liis pupils. Ho made the 
acquaintance of Houtlioy, IJoslill, and Oolc- 
ridge (who spoke of him as an liuiicat man, 
with tlio additional rare distinct ion ofliaving 
nearly been hanged), and also of Talfoiird, 
Orabb Robinson, and Charles Lamb. From 
the ordinary groove of elocutionary teaching, 
Thelwall gradually concentrated his atten¬ 
tion upon the cure of Blammoring, and nioro 
generally upon the correction of defects 
arising from malformat ion of the organs of 
speocR In 1809 lie took a largo house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (No. 157) so that ho 
might take the complete charge of patients, 
hohling that the science of correcting im¬ 
pediments involved tlie correcting and regu¬ 
lating of the whole mental and moral habit 
of tlie pupil. His system bad a remarlmblo 
success, some of liis greatest triumphe being 
recorded in his ‘ Trentmout of Cases of Do- 
feotivo Utterance’ (1814]) in tJio form of a 
letter to his old friend Cline. Crabh Robin¬ 
son visited his institution on 27 Deo. iMo, 
and was tickled byTliolwall’s idea of having 
Milton’s 'Oomus’ recited by a troupe of 
stutterers, but wa.s astoniabeil at the resnlls 
attained. Much as Charles Lamb disliked 


lecturesniul recitations, his 
wall made him an occasional risitor attr*' 
entertainmonla in Lincoln’s Lm 
Reports of some cases of speoiol 
were contributed by him to the 'MeiW 
and Physical Jourmil.’ 

Thelwall prospered in his new voeati™ 

until 1818 , when his constitutional restW 
ness impelled him to throw himself mTa 
more prematurely into the elruRglefoti)^ 
liamcntnry reform. He purchased a ionn^ 
‘The Champion,- to aivocato this 2. 

but his Dnntonesque style of political oiatort 

was entirely out of place in a periodical J. 
dressed to the rulleclive classes, and lie soon 
lost a groat portion of his eomings, flj 
sttbseiiuontly resumed his elocutioii school 
at Brkton, and latterly spent much time as 
on itinerant loctiiror, lutaining his cheerful, 
ness and sanguine outlook to the last. Ha 
died at Bath on 17 Feb. 1834. 

ITe married, first, on 27 July 1701,Sn<aii 
Vellum, onotivoof I tiitbmd, who died in 1816 
leaving him four children. She snppoifed 
him greatly during his early trials, and ma, 
in the words of Crnhb Robinson, his 'good 
niigol.’ Ho married secondly, about 1810, 
Ocoll Boyle, a lady many years yoiager then 
himself, A wuniuu of great social chem 
and Homoliti'vary nbilily, 8 he wrote, In eddi- 
lion to a ‘Lifo’ of licr husband, geverel 
littlo works for children. She died in 18W, 
leaving 0110 son, Woyraonlh BirkheckThel- 
wnll, a watercolour artist, who woe acci- 
dontnlly killed iii South Africa in 1873, 

Talfonrd and Orabb Robinson tes% 
strongly to Thelwnll’s integrity and domes¬ 
tic virliiQH. Ills judgment was not perhaps 
equal loliis uudorslanding; but, apart horns 
slight warp of vanity and self-complacency, 
duo in part to his sulf-ncquired imowledge, 
fow men wore triinr 1 0 their convictions, In 
person ho was small, compact, andmnscidar, 
witli a head donoling indomitahle resolution. 
A portrait oiigraved by .T, C, Timbrel], from 
a bust by E, Davis, forms the frontispiece to 
the ‘ Lilo of John Tiielwall by liis widow,' 
London, 1837, 8 vo. A portrait nsciibedto 
William [faiilitt [q. v.l has also beenreprO" 
dneud. Tho Briush Museum possesses two 
Blipplo engravings —0110 by Richter, 

Aporl from tho works already mentioned 
and a largo number of minor pamphlets 
and loailuts, Tliolwall published: 1. ‘Tho 
Peripntolic, or Skotolios of tlis Heart of 
Nature and Sooiuty,’ London, 1708, 8 vols. 
12mo. 2, ‘ Polilioal Lectures: On tho 

Moral Toiidoncy of a System of Spies and 
Tnrormers, and the Conduct to be observed 
by llifl Friends of Liberty during the Ocn- 
tiniiaiiceof suoli a Bystem,’ London, 179J( 
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8to iT'The Natural and Constitutional 
Hiffiits of Britons to Annual Parliamants, 
Universal Sufirage, and Freedom of Popular 
Association,’ London, ^96, 8vo. 4. ‘Peace¬ 
ful Discussion and not Tumultuary Violence 
the of redressing National Grievance,’ 

London, 1793, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Eights of 
Wotnre against the Usurpation of Establish¬ 
ments; a Series of Letters on the recent 
Effusions of the Eight ITon. Edmund 
Burke,’ London, 8vo, 1796. 6. ‘ Sober Ee- 
flections on the Seditious and Inflammatory 
letter of the Eight Hon. Edmund Burke to 
a Noble Lord,’London, 1796, 8vo. 7.‘Poems 


ifeOt, 8vo; 

from ThelwaE's Lectures on the Science and 
Practice of Elocution,’ York, 1802, 8vo; 
various editions. 9. ‘ A Letter to Francis 
Jeffrey on certain Calnmnios in the “ Edin- 
hnrgh Eeview,’” Edinburgh, 1804, 8vo. 

10 . ° Monody on the Eight Hon. Charles 
Jaines Fox,’London, 1808,8vo j two editions. 

11. ‘The Vestibule of Elo^enco ... Original 
Articles, Oratorical and Poetical, intended 
as Exercises in Eeoitation,’ London, 1810, 
8vo. 12. ‘ Selections for the Illustration of 
s Course of Instructions on the Ehythmus 
and Utterance of the En^ish Language,’ 
London, 1812, 8vo. 13. ‘ Poetical Eecrea- 
tiona of the Champion and his Literary 
Correspondents; with a Selection of Essays,’ 
London, 1822,8vo. 

TholwaU’s eldest son, Alodeiton SrmrDi 
ThelwAIiL (1795-1803), bom at Cowes in 
1796, entered Trinity College, Cambridra, 
and graduated B.A. as eighteenth wrangler 
in lS.8, and M.A. in 1826. llaving taken 
orders, he served as English chaplain and 
missionary to the Jews at Amsterdam 
1819-26, became curate of Blackford, Somer¬ 
set, in 1828, and then successively minister 
of Bedford Ch^el, Bloorasbuiy (1842-3), 
and curate of St, Matthew’s, Pell Street 
(1848-60). He was one of the founders of 
the Trinitarian Bible Society. From 1850 
he was well known as lecturer on public read¬ 
ing and elocution at King's College, London, 
He died at his house in Torrington Squoro 
on SO Nov. 1803 (Gent, Maff, 1864, i. 128). 

Among his voluminous writings, the most 
important are: 1. ‘ A Scriptural Eefutation 
of Mr, Irving’s Heresy,’London, 1834,12mo. 
2. ‘The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with 
China,’ London, 1839, 12mo. 8. ‘ Old 

Testament Gospel, or Tracts for the Jews,’ 
London, 1847, 12mo. 4. ‘ The Importance 
of Elocution in connexion with Ministorial 
Usefulness,’ London, 1860, 8vo. 6. ‘Tlio 
Peading Desk gpd the Pulpit,’ London, 

yon. XIX. 


1861, 8vo. He alio compiled the ‘Proceed¬ 
ings of the Anti-Maynooth Conference of 
1845’ (London, 8vo). 

[Life of John Thelwall, 1837, vol. i. (no more 
published); Gent. Mag, 1834, ii. 549; Tolfourd’s 
Memoirs of Charles L.imb, ed. Fitzgendd; 
Crabb Robinson's Diary, passim; Smith’s Story 
of the English Jacobins, 1881; Britton's Auto¬ 
biography, 1860, i. 180-0 (n warm eulogy from 
one who knew him well); Coleridge’s Tahls 
Talk; Life of William Wilberforce, 1833, lii. 
490 ; Edmonds's Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin; 
Walias’s Life of Francis Place, 1898 ; Trial 
of Tooke, Thelwall, and Hardv, 1795, 8to; 
EowelTs State Trials, xxiii, 1013 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Britannica; Penny Encyclopsediii; Bnt. Mns. 
Oat.] T. S. 

THEOBALD or TBDBALDUS (d. 
1161), aichbishop of Canterbury, came of a 
Norman family of knightly rank, settled near 
Thiercpville, m the neighhourhood of Bee 
Hellouin. lie became amonkofBeebetween 
1093 and 1124, was made prior in 1127, and 
elected abbot in 1137. Difliculties -with re- 
epect to the rights of the archbishop of Eouen 
delayed his benediction for fourteen months; 
they were finally settled through the media¬ 
tion of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Oluny, 
and Theodore received the benediction from 
the archbishop (Vita Theobaldi), The see of 
Canterbury having been vacantsiucothedeath 
of William of Corbeil [q.v.] in 1180, the prior 
of Christ Church and a deputation of monks 
were summoned before King Stephen [q. v."] 
and the legate Alberic, and on 24 Dec. 1138 
elected Theobald archbishop. Henry of 
Blois (d. 1171) [q.v.l bishop of Winchesler, 
desired the primacy for himself, hut Stephen 
and his queen Matilda (1103 P-1162) [q. v.] 
had arranged the election of Theobald, who 
was consecrated at Canterbury by the legate 
on 8 J an. 1139. Before the end ot the month 
ho left for Eome, received the poll from 
Innocent II, was present at the Lateran 
council in April, and then returned to Can¬ 
terbury (OnavAsn, i. 107-9, iL 384; Cant, 
Feoe. Wio. ii, 114^15). Innocent, how¬ 
ever, did not renew to him the legatine 
commission held by his predecessor, bnt 
gave it to the bishop of Winchester. This 
was a slight on the archbishop, and an 
injury to the see of Canterbury. Theobald 
did not press his rights at the time; he 
probably thought it best to wait; for a 
legation of this kind expired on the death 
of the pope who granted it. lie attended 
the legatine council held by Bishop Henry 
at WinoWter on 29 Aug., and joined with 
him in entreating the Mng not to quarrel 
with the dergy (lliatona Novella, ii. c. 477). 
Aljihough he was inclined to the side of the 

99 
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empress, lie was nob forgotfiil of the ties 
tliat bound him to the king. "When l^ishop 
ITenry received the empress at Winchester in 
March 11 J.1, he pressed the primate to acknow¬ 
ledge her. Theobald hesitated, and, when he 
met her hy an'angement at Wilton, declined 
to do her homage until he had received the 
king’s permissionj on the ground that it was 
not lawful for him to withdraw his fealty 
from a king who had been acknowledged hy 
the Eoman ohuroli (Hiatoria Pontifwalia, 
c. 2; Omt. FtOM. Wio. ii. 130; liouNB, 
Oeoffrey de Mandeaille, up. 66, 260). He 
therefore proceeded to Bristol, whore the 
king was imprisoned. On 7 April, however, 
he attended the council at Wmehester at 
which Matilda was elected. Having avowedly 

i 'oincd the aide of the empress, he was with 
ler at Oxford on 25 July and at Winehesler 
a few days later, and shared in her hasty 
night from that city on 18 Sept., reaching a 
place of safety after considerahlc danger, and 
perhaps some loss (Oeata Sfepham, p. 8C). 
On Stoplien’s release on 1 Nov., Theohald 
returned to liis allegiance. It is asserted 
that acntenco of bnnislnnentwas pronounced 
against him (‘proscriptus’); hut if so, it did 
not come into ell'ect (lliatoria Fonlijifnlu, 
c. 16), and he was prestmt at the council liuld 
hy the legate on 7 Dec. at which l‘’i.hop 
Iloiuy declared his brother king. At Christ¬ 
mas he received tlic king and (pieeu at Oan- 
terbnry, and placed the crown on the king’s 
hi'ttd in ilia cathedral churcli (Gmmsn,i. J23; 
Oeop'pp de Mandemlle, pp. 137-8). 

Thoubald atlachod to Ins household many 
young moil of legal and ])olitical talent, and 
made his palace the training college and 
homo ‘ of anew generation of lilnglish scholars 
and Fiiiglisli statesmen’ (Nohuatu, Angevin 
Kings, i. 362). Chief among them were 
Eoger of I’oiit I’Kvi'quc [q. v.], afterwards 
archbishop of York, John Delmcis [q. v.], 
afterwards archbishop of Lyons, and Tliomas 
(Jlcokot) [q. v.J, his successor at Canterhury, 
who entered his service in 1143 or 1141. On 
all matters Theohald oonsulled with one or 
Ollier of those throe,and chiefly wiIhThomas 
(WiiiinAM ov OAOTnimxrBy, np. Jievlset Ma- 
teriala, i. 4). It is iuteiosting to lihd that the 
former abbot of Lanfranc’s house established 
a law school at Oantorburyj and was the first 
to introduce t he study of civil law into Eng¬ 
land. Dossibly before 1144 Theobald sent for 
a famous juidst, Vacarius of Mantua, to come 
luid lecture on civil law at Canterbury [see 
Vaoabiub]. Vacarius became the arch¬ 
bishop’s advocate, and must liavo been of 
great use to him in his corrospondunoo with 
tbo Eonnin court, which Avas of unusual im¬ 
portance, for the appointineiit of Bishop 


Henry _ aa_ legate caused a divis^ 
authority m the ohm-ch of Enskmi , 
brought Theobald much troubk 
Henry pushed his authority aslemtnt^P 
utmost; he tried to persuade 
make his soe an archbishopric, and it» 
believed that the pope had even sent m!*! 
pall {Anna/ea Winlon, ii. 63; Dionio i 9551 
Theobald opposed the wishes of ftsu' 
and Bishop Henry with reference to^ 
election of their nephew, William of Thwi« 
fsBO Fitzuhbiiiibt, Wiliiam] to the aiT 
hishoiirio of York, and steadily refused to 
consecrate him. Bishop Henry, howsrer 

consecrated him on 26 Sept. 1143, without 

tlie arclibishop’s sanction ((Iekvash, i. 1% 
'I’he B upersession of the archbishop encousMi 
n-Bislauceto his authority. Ilugh, ahhot of 
St. Augustine’s at Oaiiterbuiy,clnimingthat 
his house was under tho immediate junsdie. 
tioii of Home, appealed to the pope ogsuist 
o citation from tho archbishop. The pope 
took his side, and finally ordered that the 
matter sliould he heard before the lemle, 
At a council lield hy tlio legate at Winchesi 
tor a compusitiun was orrangod which did 
not satisfy tho iirrlihishop. Theobald wu 
thwarted hy the legale even in his ova 
moniiBlory. _ Ho found that Jeremiah, tha 
prior of Ohr'mt Olmroh, was setting aside his 
jurisdiction; ti quaiwl ensued, and Jeremiah 
appealed to Eomo, almost cwtainly with the 
legate’s approval, and went tliilher himsk, 
'J'lieohttld deposed him, and appointed snother 
prior. Jeremiah, however, gainec| his cause, 
nud on his ret urn svas reinstated by the 
legal ( 1 . Du this Thccbald withdrew hn 
favour from the convent, and vowed that he 
would never celebrate in the yliurch so long 
as Joromiali remained prior (ib, pp, 74,ISi), 
The death of limocciit II on24 Sopt. 1143 
put an end to the legnlino authoritT of 
Bishop Henry, and ho was no longer ahia to 
supersede Theohald in his own province. Is 
November, Theobald went to Eome mcoiii* 
Xmiiiudby 'riiomas of London; BishopHenrj 
also went t hit hur, hoping for a renewal of hu 
commission, hut the noAvpope, Gslestinell, 
deprived him of the legation, though he doa 
not npiiear to hnvo granted it to the arch- 
bishop (%b. ii. 384). Oelestine was siMngly 
in favour of the Angevin cause, and is said 
to liavo ordered Theobald to allow no nsw 
arrnngnmont to he made as to the ]pingliih 
crown, as tho mat lor was oontentiona, thereby 
guarding against anj settlement to thep^n- 
dice of the Angevin claim (IhVt.JViiiftfvc, 
41). Lucius II, Avho suooeeiled Oelestine oa 
12 March 1144, also refused the legation to 
Bishop Henry (Joiiir os' IThxhah, c. h). 
\Yltilo Theobald was in Eome Lu(iiuBbeeid 
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the case betTreen him and St. Augustme’s, 
andthearchhiahop'solaims-werefuIlysatMod 

Jon the whole case see Tsomu, cols. 1800-6; 
hluEHAU} pp. 369—81j 390—1). Theobald 
then left Rome, and on 11 June was present 
at the consecration of the new churcn of St. 
Denis in France (JRecueil des Ststorims, xW. 
816). He returned to England without a 
rival in his province, and Jeremiah con- 
aequently resigned the priorate of Ohriat 
Gburch. In this year a cardinal named 
Ilicmar arrived in England as legate, but 
his coming does not ^pear to have affected 
Theobald; he retumedon the death of Lucius 
in February 1146. The new pope, Euge- 
nius ni, was favourably inclined to Theo¬ 
bald through the indaence of his great ad¬ 
viser, Bernard of Olahvaux, who described 
Theobald as a man of piety and acceptable 
opinions, and expressed a hope that the 
pope would reward him (S. BtiRNi.ns, 
jSp. 238). It might be expected that some 
notice should occur of a grant of a legatine 
commission by Eugenius to Theobald as 
a consequence of this letter, but, in default 
of finding him described as legate before 
1160, good modern authorities have given 
that year as the date of the grant (Stubbs, 
Constitational History, iii. 299 j Noboath, 
Angevin Kings, i. 364). Nevertheless, 
the historian of St. Augustine’s Abbey 
speaks of him as papal legato in 1148 
(Thobb, col. 1807). Against this must be 
set that he is not so owed in any bull of 
Eugenius known to have been sent to him 
before 1160, and that the ‘ Historia Fontifi- 
caHs' is equally silent on the matter. Thorn, 
who was not earlier than the fourteenth 
century, may have merely been mistaken, or 
he may have been swayed by a desire to 
make an excuse for the monks of his house 


nius held at Rhcims on the 21st, Stephen 
refused to allow Theobald or the prelates 
generally to leave the kingdom. Knowing 
that Tlieobald was determined to go, he 
ordered various seaports to be watched lest 
he should get away secretly, and declared 
that if he went he should be banished. Theo¬ 
bald, after obtaining leave to send some of 
his clerks to the council to make his excuses, 
secretly embarked in a crazy boat, crossed 
the Channel at great risk, and presented him¬ 
self at the council. He was received with 
much rejoicing, the pope welcoming him os 
one who, for the honour of St. Peter, had 
crossed the sea rather by swamming than soB- 
ing (Gbbvabb, i. 134, u. 386; mst, Pontif, 
c. 2; St. Thomas, Eu. 260 an. Materials, vi. 
67-^. When, on the last day pf the coun¬ 
cil, Eugenius was about to excommunicate 
Stephen, Theobald earnestly begged him to 
forbear; the pope granted the king a respite 
of three months, and on leaving Rheims com¬ 
mitted the case of the English bishops whom 
he had suspended to Theobald’s management. 
On the archbishop's return to Canterbury 
the king ordered him to quit the kingdom; 
his revenues were seized and he hastily re¬ 
turned to France. He sent messengers to 
acquaint the pope with his exile; they over¬ 
took Eugenius at Brescia, and he wrote to 
the English bishoTO, ordering them to bid 
the king recall the archbishop and restores 
his possessions, threatening an mterdict, and 
at Michaelmas to excommunicate Stephen. 
Theodore published the interdict; but, ss 
the bishops were generally on the king's 
side, it was not observed except uiKent, and 
a party among the monks of St. Augustine’s, 
led by their prior Silvester and the sacristan, 
disregarded it. Queen Matilda, anxious for 
a reconciliation with Theobald, with the help 


(see below). He says that when they dis¬ 
obeyed Theobald in 1148, they did not know 
that be had legatine authority; and an 
eminent scholar suggests that this story and 
the position of aifaua at the time being taken 
into consideration, ' it is possible, if not ac¬ 
tually probable,’ that there was a secret com¬ 
mission to Theobald. A suit was instituted 
in the papal court against Theobald in 1147 
by Bernard, bishop of St. David's, who sought 
to obtain the recognition of his see as metro- 
olitical. The pope appointed a day for the 
earing of the cose; hut Bernard died before 
the date fixed, and the suit dropped (Gm. 
Oambb, iii. 61, 168, 180). On 14 March 
1148 Theobald consecrated to the see of 
Rochester his brother Walter, whom he had 
previously made archdeacon of Oonterhury. 

_ A summons having been sent to the Eng- 
^sb prelates to atteudthe council that Euge- 


of William of Ypres [q. v.] persuaded him 
to remove to S(. Omer, where negotiations 
might be carried on more easily. Constant 
communication was carried on between the 
English clergy and laity and the archbishop, 
whose dignified behaviour, geutlenea.s, and 
liberality to the poor excited much admira¬ 
tion (ib. i. 123; Hki, Pont^. c. 16). While 
at St. Opiei he, on 6 Sept., with the assist¬ 
ance of some French bishops, consecrated 
Qilbert FoUot [q. v.] to the see of Hereford, 
and when Henry [see Huhbx IT], duke of 
Normandy, complained that the new bishop 
had broken his promise to hun by sweating 
fealty to Stephen, he appeased him by repre¬ 
senting that ;t would have been schismatical 
to withdraw obedience &om a long tiial^ !l^ad 
been recognised by the Roman churcn. 
Before long Theobald returned to England; 
he sailed &om Qravelines, lauded at Gosford 

<in2 
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in the territories of Hugh. Blgod (d, 1176 or 
1177) [q.T.], nndwfte hospitably onterlahiod 
by the earl at Framlinghom in Suflblic, whero 
three bishops and many nobles visited him. 
The Mn^ -was r^conoiled to him, and he took 
off the interdict; he received the submission 
of the bishops and removed the sentence of 
suspension, hut had no power to deal with 
the case of Bishop Henry, though personally 
Theobald was reconciled to him (Joiiir ov 
Hnxiuii, c. 19). He was brought to Canter¬ 
bury with rejoicing. In the following spring 
the monks or St. Augustine’s made suhinis- 
sion to him; they had appealed to the popo, 
and it is alleged in their excuse that,tliongh 
Theobald had published tho interdict m 
virtue of his logatlno authority, they did not 
know that ho was legato, and thouglit that 
he was noting simply as ordinary (Tiioiar, 
u.s.) Eugenius decided against thorn. Tho 
prior and dacristan were absolved after re¬ 
ceiving a Hogging, and the convont was also 
absolved by the archbishop after a period of 
'suwension of divine service in their church. 

While Theobald was at Ehoims ho must 
have mot with John of Salisbury [q. v.], 
who, in or about 1160, came to him with a 
letter of introduotiou from Bernard of 
Clairvaux (Ep. 361); he became the arch¬ 
bishop’s scorotaiy, and transacted his ollicial 
business. As Ireland was without any real 
arcMepiscopal authority, Irish bishops-clcot 
sometimes sought consecration il'om the arch¬ 
bishops of Gantorburyj wlio claimed that 
Ireland was under their primatial jurisdic¬ 
tion, and in 1140 Theobald consecrated and 
received tho profession of a bishop of Lime¬ 
rick. In 1152, however, Armagh was made 
the primatial see of Ireland—a slop which 
was held in England to bo a diminution 
of the rights of Oontorbury (John qw Ilnx- 
HAM, 0 . 24 j IIoVKPiar, i. 212; Amtah of 
Waverley, ii. 234; SioKus, Ireland imd the 
CelHo Church, pp. 317,819,826, 346-7). In 
Lent 1161 Theobald, as papal legal c, held a 
council in London, at wioh many appeals 
were made to Borne (llnir. TTuN'r. vili. c, 
31). A now attempt was made by tho 
monks of St. Augustine’s to shake off the 
archbishop’s authority after tho death of 
Abbot Hugh, The prior, Silvester, was 
chosen to succeed him, Theobald obmeted 
to the election, and refused Silvesters de¬ 
mand that the benediction should ho given 
him in the churoh of his monastery as con¬ 
trary to the ri^ts of Ohriel Church. Sil¬ 
vester went to Borne, and returned with an 
order for his henodLolioii by the archbishop 
in St. Augustine’s. Theobald, whilo going 
to the abbey as though to perform tho oore- 
ntony, was met, it is said oy arrangement, 


by tho prior of Christ ChnrchTwib'forj 
him to give the benediction except mCWt 
Olmrch, and appealed to Berner In jvf' 
1162 Engoniue oi-dered that the aiohl,i,2 
should give tho benediction in St Anm? 
tino’e without requiring a profesaimnfS:' 
diencp, Theobald comnli 


^ ““plied with this order 

but made further appeals, and the aattj 
was set!led later (Tiiobit, cola, 1810,1 j. 
Elm HAM, pp. 400-1,404-6; Gpbvabe i -b 
147-8). ’k'leanwliilo he had a SliS 
tlio monks of Christ Oiiuroh. As the con. 
vent was in pecuniary difHenltiss, ho had at 
their request taken the administration ol 
their revenues into his own hands, Tviiej 
however, he begun to insist on retrench’ 
monts, the monks declared that hewns nsinj 
their revenues for tho support of his onn 
household, and had broken the agreement 
made with them. Tho dispute walrf hot- 
Theobald imiirisoiiod two monks sent by the 
convont to appeal to the pope, suspended 
tho performance of divine service in the 
convent church, and set guards to keep ths 
gales of the house shut. Finally ho depW 
the pirior, Waltor the Little, and sent him 
under n guard to tho abbey of Gloucester, 
bidding the abbot keep him safoly; so he 
was kept there until Theobald's death, and 
a wortliiuv prior was cliosou in bis plsce (i), 
i. 148-6, ii. 880-8, must be read ns a no- 
lent ex parte si atemeiit on the pouvont'sside). 

In tho spring of 1162 Stephen held s 
great oouncil in London, at which, the esrls 
and barons having sworn fealty to bis son 
Eustace, ho called upon 'Hieobald and the 
bishops to crown his son king, Theobald 
had procured a letter from Eugenius fo^ 
bidding the coroimtion, and thus repeating 
the pi'diibitioiis of his predecessorsCriestine 
and Lucius. Thuohnid tliorsfore refused the 
king’s demand. Stophon and liia son shut 
him and his Buffragans up in a house together, 
and triad to iiitimidaio tliciu. Theobald re* 
mainod ilrra, though some of his suffragans 
withdrowthoir support from him; ha escaped 
down tlio Thainee in a boat, sailed to Dover, 
and thence crossed over to Flanders. The 



lay_ 

under an interdict. On this Stephen re¬ 
called the arohhiehop, who rotiunea to Can¬ 
terbury before 28 ^pt. (^. i. 161; ii. Wi 
Bbokbt, Ep. 260; IIiiH. Huira. vih. a 33 ; 
Vita Theahaldi, p. 83^. Wbeii Heninr, dole 
of Normandy, was in England in 1163, Theo¬ 
bald laboured to bring about a peace between 
him and tho king, lie was sucoeseful, and 
the treaty between the king and the duke was 
proclaimed ot Westminster before Ohristmas 
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at a great council -wliioli Theobald attended. 
In Lent 1154 he received the Icing and llie 
duke at Canterbury. lie securecT the elec¬ 
tion of Roger of Pout rEve(|ue, archdeacon 
of Canterbury, to the see of York, aud in 
consecrating him on 10 Oct. acted .ae legale, 
80 that Roger was not required to make a pro¬ 
fession of obedience (Dicnro, i. 203; AViLn. 
ysws. i. c. 32). lie appointed Thomas of 
London to succeed Roger as archdeacon and 
as provost of Beverley. On the death of 
Stephen on the 23lli, Theobald, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the other magnates of the realm, 
sent to Henry, who was then in Normandy, 
to call him hack to England, and during 
the si.'C weeks that elapsed before his return 
maintained peace and order in the kingdom, 
in spite of llio large number of Flemish 
mercenaries that were in the country (Geb- 
VASE, i. 169). 

On Sunday, 19 Deo., Theobald crowned 
Henry and his queen at VVestminster. The 
coronation seemed the sign of the fulfilmeut 
of his long-cberishod hopes. The policy of 
the Homan sec with roapoct to the crown 
that he had so faithfully aiidfearlesnly carried 
out had been brought to a successlul issue, 
Ifevertheless he evidently felt no small 
amdety as to the future. During the reign 
of Stephen the church had become far more 
powerful at home than it had been since the 
Conquest, and at tho same time had boon 
more strongly bound to the Roman see byties 
of dcpendcuco | Theobald was anxious that it 
should maintain its position, and knew that 
it was likely to ho endangered hy tho acces¬ 
sion of a king of Henry’s disposition and 
hereditary antr-clorioal feelings. lie hoped 
to insure the maintenance of his eccleeiastical 
policy by securing power for men whom ho 
trusted, and shortly after Henry's accession 
Tccommonded the Archdeacon Thomas to the 
king as chancellor (Auct. Anon. i. iv.ll, 12; 
Jons OB Sat.ishubt, ii. 304 an. Meclcet 
^lateriak] GEtirABE, i, 100; Raebobb, 
Thomas of Lmidon, pp, 68-63). As chan¬ 
cellor, Thomas disappouited his hopes. 

The closing years of Theobald’s life wore full 
of administrative activity exercised through 
John of Salisbury, for after Thomas had left 
him for the king’s service John became his 
chief adviser and olHcial (SiUBna, Leetures, 
p. 346). Ho appears to have disliked tho 
tax levied under the name of scutage in 1166 
on the lands of prelates holding in chief of 
the crown (Jonir oy Salisbvbt, Ep. 128). 
Kbrwas ho at one with the crown in Uie case 
ofBattle Abbey [see under Hieabt, d. 1169]. 
He attended the liearing of the case bofore 
the king at Colchester in May 1167, and 
vainly tried to persuade the king to allow him 


to deal with it according to ecclesiastical 
law (jChronicon Monasterii ds Bello, pp. 72- 
104). In July he attended the council at 
Northampton, when the long dispute be¬ 
tween him and the abbot of St. Augustine’s 
was terminated in his favour, and, in pur¬ 
suance of tho deciaiou of Hadrian IV, abbot 
Silvester made profession to him (Gertase, 
i. 76-7,163-3). A disputed election having 
been made to the papacy in 1169, he wrote 
to the king requesting his direction as to 
which of the two rivals should be acknow¬ 
ledged by the churcb of England (Jomr as 
SALXsnVBY, Ep. 44). Having received from 
ArniUf, biehop of Lisieux, a statement of 
the claim of Alexander HI, he wrote again 
to Ilenrv recommending him to acknow- 
ledgo AWam’or. This Henry did, and ac¬ 
cordingly he was at tho archbishop's bidding 
acknowledged by a council of bisbops and 
clergy of tho whole kingdom that Theobald 
callctl to meet in London (tb, Epp. 48, 69, 
Gl,66; FoLior, Ep.l48). 

Theobald was then very ill, and his death 
was expected, He wrote to the chancellor, 
then absent with the king in Normandy, 
that he had determined to reform certain 
abuses in his diocese, and specially to abolish 
a payment called' second aids ’ made to tho 
archdeacon, and instituted by his brother 
■Walter, and he spoko of his sorrow at upt 
being able to see the chancellor, who still 
retainod tho archdeaconry (JoiiK ofSaeis- 
BTJBI, Ep. 48). In 1161 ho was present at the 
consecration of Richard Peeho [n. v.] to the 
see of Liohllcld, but could not olnoiate him¬ 
self (Qbevabb, i. 108). During hii illness ho 
wrote several leltors to the king, commend¬ 
ing his clerks, and, specially J5m of Salis¬ 
bury, to his favour, begging liim to uphold 
the authority and welfare of Iho churoh,and 
praying that Henry might return to England 
BO that he might hohold his son, the Lord's 
anointed, beforo ho died (John orSALisBUBV, 
Epp. 61, 63, 64 ter). Very earnestly, too, 
but in vain, he begged that tho king would 
spare Tliomas, hie archdeacon, to visit him 
(t6. Ep. 70, 71, 78). Theobald hoped that 
the chancellor would succeed him at Contor- 
hury (tb. v. 280). Theobald made o will leav¬ 
ing his goods to the poor (Vi.Ep. 67), and took 
an aifectionate farewell or John of Salisbury, 
who was with him to the end (Ep. 256). 
lie died on 18 April 1161, and was buried 
in hie cathedral church. Eighteen years 
afterwards, during the repairs of the churdh 
after the Are of 1174, his marble tomb was 
opened, and his body was found entire; it 
was exhibited to the convent, and, the news 
being spread, many people spoke of him as 
‘ Saint Theobald.’ The body waj translot^d 
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and buried before the altar of St. Mary in the 
nave, according to a desire ■which he ia said 
to have exprossed in his lifetime (Gtihvabii, 
i. 20). His oollin was opened in 1787, and 
his remains were identified by an inscription 
on a piece of lead (Hook). 

Theobald, as may be gathered from tho 
letters ho wrote during his illness, was a 
man of deep religions feeling. Ho was 
charitable to the poor and liberal in all 
things {Bechet Matenalii, ii. 307; 
tiean, iv. 363). Ho loved learning, and took 
care to bo sjnrrounded by Ipiirned inon. In 
manner ho was grauioiis, and in tumperainoiiL 
gentle, atfectinnate, and placable. Wliilo 
calm and pal lent, he was also firm and 
courageous. As a ruler ho was wise and 
able; he was highly respected by tho loaders 
of the religious movement of which St. Ber¬ 
nard was tho head, and by relying on the 
help of tho Homan see, and taking advantage 
of tho civil disorder of Stophen’s roign, ho 
succeeded in raising tho church of England 
to a position of great power. In his ordinary 
administration he promoted worthy anil 
capable men; ho may he said to have hoon 
tho founder of canonical jurisprudoneo in 
England, and through .Tolm of Hnlisbury in¬ 
troduced system and reguliirit.y into tho iviirk- 
ing of the ecclosiostieafcourts. Tiinugli him¬ 
self n Benedictine, ho wisely did all he could 
to check tho oQ'orts uiadu by mmiastories to 
rid themselves of oiiisoopal oont rol. In sccn- 
lar mattors ho ncl.ed with loyalty and skill} 
hs remained faithful to Steplioii as tho king 
recognised Iwtho Tiomnn see, though ho did 
not shrink Irom opposing him whi'iievur ho 
tried to ovorrido tlic will of tho oluireh or 
use it ns a more political instruinont. At 
tho same time ho worked sloadily to socuro 
the succession for the house of Anjou. Ills 
clmractor, the euooess of his work, and tho 
moans by whicli ho accomplished it eutitlo 
him to a plaeo among the host and ablest 
arohhishops of Oiintornury. 

[tjorviiso of Glint., "Will, of M.ilniosbury, 
Hist. Nov., John of lloxham up. 0pp. Sym. 
Bunolm. IJ., HooketMivlorials, lion. Hunt., E. do 
Biceto, Ann. deWlnton, ap. Ann. Monast.p. 11, 
Oiriildus Cambr., Blmliiim (all Eolls Ser.); 
Hist. Pontlf. ap. Eor. Qorm. 8.S. od. l-’ortz 
vol. XX.; Vita Thoobiildi np. 0pp. Laufranci I, 
John of Salisbury’s FolycraticuB and Bpp., 
O. EoUot's Epp. (alltliioo ed. G-ilos ); Cont. Elor. 
Wig., Gosta Scephani) Will. Nowb. (all throo 
Engl. Hi.it. Boe.); Thorn, od. Twisdon; Ohron. 
Mosast. do Bollo (Angl. Christ. Soc.)} Bisliop 
Stubbs’s Lectures and Const. Ilisl.j Eoiiiufs 
Gaofiroy do MimdovUla; Norgiila’s Angovin 
Kings; Endford’s Thomos of London (Ciinibr. 
Hist. Essays, vii.); Hook’s Archbisliups of 
Canterbury.] W. H. 


THEOBALD, I,EWtS (1688-17411 
editor of Shakespeare, was the son of pZ 
Thoohnld, an attoriioy practising at Sittim 
bourne iii Kent. He was born m thatS 
and was baptised at tho parish church « 
the register tost ides, on 2 April 1688 ’h« 
was nlaeetl undor tho tuition of an ahle 
Bchooluiastev, tho Bov. M. Ellis oflslewortli 
(ffaher Afm. extract in Gentleman's 
zinc, Ixi. 788). To hlllis he mnstlmS 
much, for Thenlmltl’s classical attainments 
wore considomhle, and it doss not appea 
that ho reeoived any further instnicfion. 
It would eooin from what he saya k his 
dndication of tho ‘ Happy Oaptivs’ to Lady 
hlonson Ihiitholiad early bean left an niplnm 
in groat iioverty, that ho had been protected 
and oduontod by I,ady Monson’s father,her 
brother, Iiord Rotidns, being his feUow-pupil 
hut that ho liad not made the best of irhat 
‘might have aecniod to him item aofaT 01 I^ 
ahlo a sit nation in life.’ Like his father, he 
hecanio an iitlorney; but the kwwaadia- 
tasloful to him, and iio very soon ahan- 
donocl it for literature. Ilis first publica¬ 
tion was 11 Pindaric ode on the lujion of 
England and Scotland, which appeared in 
1707. [n his preface to his tragedy‘The 
rorsiim rrinenss,’ printed in 1715, ho tellaua 
that that play was written and noted before 
1)0 had comidoted his ninotoonlh year, which 
would be in 1707, In M ay 1713 be tranalatrf 
for Bernard^ Lint Ot the ‘Pliicdo’ of Plato, 
and entered into a contract for a translBtioo 
of tho tragi'dios of lEsohylus. Lintnt'a ac¬ 
count-books show that Theobald contracted 
for many translations which ■wore either not 
finished or not publishod, but botweon 1714 
and 1716 lio published translations of the 
‘Elootra’ (]71d), of tho ‘Ajax’ (I714-),ima 
of tho ‘ (Edipns Ri*x ’ (171^) of Sophoclca, 
and of the ' i’liitns ’ and the ‘Clouds' (both 
in 1716) of AriHto])lianos. 'I’lio translations 
from SophoolcH arc in free and spirited blank 
verso, tho ohoriisos in lyrics, and the tragedies 
aru divided into acts and scones; theyersions 
of tho ‘Plutiis’ and tho ‘ Clouds ’ arc in 


vigorous and I'ncy colloquinl prose, 
xlioohald had now settled doiy 


down to the 


pursuits of tlio literary hack, beingin ah pr^ 
oability dependent on lus pen for his liyeli- 
hood. In 1718 ho liurried out a catchpsnny 
‘ Life of Cato ’ for tho benefit of the spectatoM 
and readere of Addison’s tragedy which then 
held the town. Next year he published two 
poems—•''The Cave of Poverty,’which heoalls 
an imil ation of Sliakospoaro, presiunahly he- 
cause it is written in tlic measure and fomi 
of‘Venus and Adoni8,’and ‘ThoMousdlBiim, 
a funeral elegy in heroics mi the death of 

QueonAnno. IhoHepoemSjlikeallThoobaldi 
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poems, are perfectly wortliless. Ou 11 April 
1716 hebejjan in‘Alist’s Journal’‘TheCeiiaor,’ 
B series of short easaya on the model of the 
‘Spectator,' -which appeared three times a 
week, ceasiner -with the thirtieth munher on 
17 June. Eighteen months afterwards they 
were resumed (1 Jan. 1717) as an independent 
pnhlicationriinning^ontoninety-sixnumbors. 
\^en they were discontinued later in the 
same year, they were collected and pnhliahed 
in throe duodecimo volumes. By some re¬ 
marks (see Tol. ii. No. xxxiii.) which ha had 
made on John Dennis he brought liimsclf 
into collision -with that formidable critic, 
who afterwards described him na ‘ a notorious 
idiot, one hight "Whachum, who. from an 
under spurleather to the law, is become an 
understrapper to the playhouse’ (Dujtjrrs, 
HemarJu! on tone'll JSmner). 

Meanwhile Theohald had been engaged in 
other works. In 1716 appeared Ids tragedy, 
‘The Perfidious Brother,’ which became the 
subject of a scandal reflecting \’ory seriously 
on iFbeobold’s honesty. It seems that Henry 
Meystayer, a watchmaker in the city, liad 
submitted to Theobald the rough material of 
this play, requesting him to adapt it for the 
stage. The noedful alterations involved the 
complete recasting and rewriting of the piece, 
costing Theobald, according to his own ac¬ 
count, four months' laboiu'. As ho had 
‘ created it anew,’ he tliought he was entitled 
to bring it out as his own -work and to take 
the credit of it; and this he did. But as 
soon as the play was produced Meystayer 
claimed it as his own, and in the following 
year published what heassertodwaBhisown 
version, with an ironical dedication to the 
alleged plagiarist. A comparison of the two 
shows that they ore identical in plot and 
very often in expression. But os Meystayer’s 
version succeeded Theobald’s, it is of course 

n issible to settle the relative honesty or 
onesty of the one man or of the other. 
The fact that Theobald did not carry out his 
threat of publishing Meystayar’s original 
manuscript is not apresumption in his favour. 

His next performances wore a translation 
of the first book of the ‘Odyssey,’ with notes 
(1716); a prose rom on cofoundedon Corneille's 
tram-ooyiedy‘AntiochuB,’ 0 ntitled‘Th 8 Loves 
of Antiochus and Stratonice; ’ and an opera 
in one act, ‘ Pan and Syrinx,’ both of which 
appeared in 1717. These were succeeded in 
1718 by ‘The Lady’s Triumph,’ a dramatic 
opera, and by ‘ Deoius and Paulina,’ a masime, 
both, performed at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1719 
ks publislied a ‘Memoir of Sir Walter 
Baleigh ’ which is of no importance. In 
1720 his adaptation of Shakespeare’s ‘Ri- 
cihaidll,’ though it procured for him a bank¬ 


note for a hundred pounds ‘ enclosed in an 
Egyptian pebble snuffbox’ from Lord Orrery, 
proved that the moat exquisite of verbal 
critics may bo the most -WTetohed of dramatic 
arlists. Next year be led off a poetical mis¬ 
cellany, ‘ The Grove,’ published by William 
Meres [see under MmiES, John], with a vapid 
and commonplace poetical version of the 
‘ Hero and Leandcr’ of the pseiido-Musieus. 
Nor can anything ho said m favour of his 
pantomimes, ‘The Hape of Proserpine,’ or 
his ‘ narlequin a Sorcerer ’ (1726), or liia 
'Vocal Parts of an Entertainment, Apollo and 
Daphne ’ (1720). He seems to have mate¬ 
rially aided his friend Jolm Rich [q. v,], the 
manager of Dru^ Lane, in estabushing the 
popularity of his novel pantomimic enter¬ 
tainments. 

But Theohald was about to appear in a 
new character. In March 1726 Pope gave 
to the world his edition of Sliakespearo —a 
task for which ho was ill qualified. But 
what Pope lacked Theobiild pos'.o.ssed, and 
early inl726 appeared in a substantial quarto 
volume ‘ Skakespoare Restored, or a Speci¬ 
men of the many errors as well Committed 
as Unamended by Sir. Pope in his late edition 
of this poet: designed not only to correct the 
said Edition, but to restore the true Reading 
of Shakespeare in all the Editions over pub¬ 
lished. Jty Mr. Theobald.’ It was dedicated 
to John Riicb, the manager, who on tho 2ith 
of the following May gave Theobald a bene¬ 
fit (Gbnkst, .demount of the Enylish Staffe, 
iii. 188). In tho preface Pope is treated 
personally with the greatest respect. But 
Theohald asserted that his veneration for 
Shakespeare had induced him to assume a 
task which Pope ‘seems pmposely, I was 
going lo say, with too nice a scrupio to have 
declined.’ In tho body of the work he con¬ 
fines himself to animad versions on ‘ Ilaqilet,’ 
but in an appendix of some forty-four closely 
printed pages in small typo he deals similarly 
with portions of most of the other plays. 
This work not only exposed the incanneUy 
of Pope as an editor, hut gave conclusivo 
proof of Theobald's competence for the tibk 
in which Pope had failed. Many of Theo¬ 
bald’s most fmicitoas corrections and emen¬ 
dations of Shakespeare’s text are to he found 
in this, his first contribution to textual criti¬ 
cism. 

Pope’s resentment expressed itself charac¬ 
teristically. ‘ Prom this time,’ says Jojinsou, 
‘Pope became an enemy to editors, collators, 
commentators, and verbal critics, and hoped 
to psmuade the world that he miscamed in 
this undertaking only by having a mind too 
great for such minute employment.’ Inl728 
I’opo brought out a second edition of Ms 
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Bhakiispoai'i’, inwliieli lie incorpornteil, with¬ 
out a word to indicate them, the gri'atoe 
part of Theobald’s best conjeoturos and re¬ 
gulations of the text, inserting in Ins last 
Tolinue tlie followinp note: ‘ Since the pub¬ 
lication of ourfirst edition, there having been 
some attempts upon Shakespeare published 
by Lewis Theobald which ho would not 
communicate during tho 1 imo wherein that 
edition was preparing for the press, when we 
b^ public advertisement did request tho as¬ 
sistance of all lovers of this author, we have 
inserted in this impression as many of ’em 
ns are judged of any the least importonco to 
tlio poot—the whole nmoiinting to about 
twonty-flvo words ’ (a gross inisreproscntor 
tinn of his debt to Tlieohakl); ‘but to tho 
end that every reader may judge forhiniself, 
wo havn anncM'd a complete list of tho rest, 
which, if ho shall think trivial or erronoom. 
either in part nr tho whole, n(i worst it can 
but spoil half a slioct of paper I hat ohauces 
to he loft vacant hero ’ (Appendix (o vol. viii. 
of }? 0 ]!n'BiSMJeespearey Nor was I’opu con¬ 
tent with this. In March 1727-8 (ho third 
voliuno of the ‘ Misoollanios ’ coiilainiiig tho 
* Treatise on tho llathos’ was publiHliod, in 
which, in addition to tlireo sarenstio (tnola- 
tioiia from Theobald’s ‘ noublo h'alsoliood,’ 
L. T. figures among the swallows—‘authors 
that are eternally skltnming and lluttcring up 
and down, but all their agility is employed to 
catch Hies’—and tho cols,‘obsenro authors 
tihat wrap tlioiuselves up in their owji mud, 
but are mighty nimble and port.’ 'I’wo months 
afterwards appi'arod tho lirst edition of tho 
‘ Dunciad,’ of which ]K)or Theobald was tho 
hero (in 17‘11‘il’ibbald,’as I’opo eontemj)- 
tuously palled him, was ‘dethroned’ and 
Oolley Gibber elevated in his place). Tt is, 
however, duo to Pope to say that since the 
publication of ‘ Shakospoaro Ileal ored,’ Theo¬ 
bald had boon continually irritating him hy 
further remarks about his edition. Tiieso 
were insortod in | Mist’s Journal,’ to which 
ho was in the habit of communicating notes 
oil Bhnkespearo. 'To this Pope refers in tho 
couplet: 

Old pnnsp’DStoro, lost Iihuulurv nicely sock, 

And crucify jinor 8h.ike ■po.ire onco a vvoolt 

(JDuwoind, i, 161-6, Jsl edit.) 

Pope’s satire is obiefly directed against 
Theobald's pedantry, dulness, po vert y. and iu- 
in'atitudc. Against the cliiirgo of mgruiitnde 
Tlieobald defeudod himself. In a publication 
called ‘The Author,’ dated 10 A])i’il 1729, 
from Wyan’s Oourt, Great Jiussoll fit reel, 
whore Tlioohald continued to reside till bis 
death, ho says that ho hod asked Pope two 
favours; ono was that ho would assist him 


‘in a few tickets towards mvWflTIT^ 
tho other that ho would subscribe to 
tended translatiou of AiBohylusithattoe^ 
ol these requests Pope bad sent civilrnSk 
but bad granted iieitber. The ohaim K 
gratitude, lie adds, had been cirouletedf™ 
tho purpose of injuring himiii asubscrinh™ 
he was gotting iip for some ‘Eemarfe 
Slmkespeiire,’ and to prejudice the patbe 
against 0 play which was about to be acted 
at a benefit for him at Drury Lane. The 
work referred to as ‘Pemarka on aalo. 
spearo’ ho was induced to abandon for aa 
edition of Shakespeare j theplaytowtolij 

refers was ‘ Tho Double Palseliood,’a ttowdv 

first acted at Drury Lane in 1727, and pai! 

lished in 1728. Thcob.ild professed to bslieie 

that it was by Shakespeare, and a, patcat 
was granted him giving him the sole and cp. 
elusive right of printing and publiBliing tbe 
work for a lorni of fourteen yoais, on tha 
ground that ho had, at considoinbls coat 
purcliasod tho manuscript copy (for itaLktory 
see Tlieobnld’s dodicatinn ol it to Babb 
Dodington ; and for coniocluros as to ifsreal 
iinthorship, see li'Miti nit's .Stsay on 
inff qf Shalceapeare, pi). 20-32, whoie it ia 
nssig nod to Shirley. Malone was biclmcd to 
altvibiito it to Mnshiiiger. Used thought it 
was in the moin Theobald’s own composition. 
To the pircseiit writoril seems all but certain 
that it was founded on some old play, tbs 

S lot boiug borrowed from tbs story of to 
eiiio in ‘Don Q,nixolo,’buttbatitiBfortbe 
mosLpart from Theobald’s own pen). LilTSS 
Theobald edited the poslbumous works of 
William "Wyohurley and ooutributed some 
notes to Cooko's translation of Ilesiod. 

M cimwh ilu lio wits nccumulatmg materials 
for his edition of Sbnkesjieare,corresponding 
on tho subject with Matthew Concanen,who 
appears to Imvo bosn on tho staff of tba 
‘Nondon Journal,’ with tho learned Dr, 
Slyou Tbirlby [q. v.], then a fellow of Jeaaa 
College, Oambnclgo, and with Wnrburton, at 
that time an ohscuro country clergyman in 
Liucolnehire. 11 is correspondence with War- 
burton, to whom ha was introduced by 
Oonoiinon, was regularly continued between 
March 1729 and {)clol)orl73d;, and is printed 
in Niohols’s ‘Illustrations of Literature' 
(ii. ‘204-064). In Hoplcmbor 1780thedeatli 
of liiiisdon loft the pool-laureateship open, end 
'Tlieolmld liooamo a candidate. Lord Gags 
introduced him to Sir Uoliei’t Walpole, who 
recommended him to tho Duke of Grafton, 
then lord chamberlain, and theserecomnaen- 
dations being seconded by ITrodericb, prmes 
of Wales, 'J’heobald had every prospect of 
success. But ‘ after standing fair for the 
post at least throe woelts,* he had ‘ the mor- 
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tiflcation to be supplanted’ by Oolley Cibber 
(Letter to Warbuiton, December 1730; 
kicHOis, Illuitr. ii. 617). In the following 
year (1731) bo bad on opportunity of proving 
Lis to Glreelt scbolarsliip. Jortin, wiili 
the n^ietonce of two of the most aminent 
scholars of that time—Joseph "VVasse [q. t.] 
and Zachary Pearce [q. v.J, the editor of 

Longinus—published the flist number of a 
periodical entitled ‘ Misoellaneoub Observa¬ 
tions on Authors Ancient and Modern.’ To 
this Theobald contributed some ingenious, 
and in ono or two cases very felicitous, 
Mnendations of jEschylus, Anacreon, Athe- 
nteus, nesychius, Suidas, and Eustathius; 
and Jortin was so pleased with them that he 
not only inserted tlicm, but asked Theobald 
for more. 

It seems that as early as IONot.1781 Theo¬ 
bald completed an arrangement with Tonson 
for bringing out his edition of Shakespeare, 
for whidi he was to recotvo eleven hundred 
guineas. But two laborious years passed 
before it was ready‘for the public. Mean¬ 
while a pantomime, ‘Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda,’ almost certainly from hia pen, was 
produced (1780) at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
nett year appeared at the same theatre 
‘ Orestes,’ described as a dramatic opera, but 
really a tragedy. In 1738 Pope’s attack woe 
followed by one from the pen of Mallet in 
the form or an epistlo to Pope, entitled ‘Ver¬ 
bal Criticism-’ ‘ Ilang him, baboon I ’ ex¬ 
claimed 'Thoohald, in the words of Falstaff; 
‘ his art is as thick as Tewkeebrny mustard; 
there is no more cououit in him than in a 
Mallet.’ 

At last, in March1733-4, the long-expected 
edition of Sholiespearo was given to the 
world in seven Toliimos, dedicated to Lord 
Orrery. A long list of influential sub¬ 
scribers, including the Prinoo of Wales and 
the prime minister, Sir Bobort Walpole, 
shows that no pains had been spared to in¬ 
sure its success. It would not be too much 
to say that the text of Shakespeare mvea 
more to Theobald than to any other editor. 
Many desperate corruptions wererectifled by 
him, and in tho union of learning, criticM 
aenmen, tact, and good sense ho has peihaps 
no equal among Sbakespetirean commenta¬ 
tors. (For the general character of Theo¬ 
bald's work OB an editor, and for a detailed 
exposure of tbe shameful injustice done him 
by succeeding editors, see tbe present writer’s 
essay, ‘ The Forson of Shakespearean Criti¬ 
cism,’ in Essays and Studies, 1896, pp< S63- 
316; cLintroduction to the Cambrige Shake¬ 
speare). In spite of tho iucosssnt attacks of 
contemporaries and euccessors, Theobold’a 
work was properly appreciated by the public. 


Between 1734 and 1767 it passed through 
three editions, while between 1757 and 1773 
it was reprinted four times, no less than 
12,860 copies being sold (ifionoLB, Illus¬ 
trations, ii. 714 n.) Theobald’s net profits 
from his edition appear to have amounted 
to 6521 10s., a large sum when compared 
with the receipts of other editors for similnr 
work. 

But poverty still pursued Theobald, and 
he was driven back to his old drudgery for 
tho stage. Between 1734 and 1741 he pro¬ 
duced a pantomime, ‘Merlin, or tbe Devil at 
Stonehenge ’ (1784); ‘ The Fatal Secret,' a 
tragedy, which is an adaptation of Webster's 
‘ Duchess of Malfi;' two operas, ‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ’ (1740) and ‘ The Happy Oop- 
tivo ’ (1741), founded on a story in the fourth 
hook of the first part of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and 
he also completed a tragedy, ‘The Death of 
Ilannibal,’ which was neither acted nor 
printed. But misforttmes were now press¬ 
ing hard on him, and in the ‘ Daily Post,' 
IS May 1741, appears a letter from him 
announcing that the ‘ situation of his affairs 
from a loss and disappointment obliged him 
to embrace a benefit, and laid him under 
the necessity of tluowing himself on the 
favour of the public and the assistance of 
his friends:' and from another part of the 
paper we Wrii that the play to bo acted 
for his benefit was ‘ Tlie Double Falsehood.’ 
Next year he issued proposals for a critical 
edition oftheplays ofBeanmontandFletcher, 
‘ desiring the assistance of all gentlemen who 
hod made any comments on them.’ lie was 
engaged on this when he died; and in 1760, 
six years after liis death, appeared the well- 
known edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays in ten volumes, ‘ edited by the late Mr. 
Theobald, Mr. Seward of Eyam in Derby¬ 
shire, and Mr. Sympson of Gainsborough.’ 
From the work itself we leom that Theobald 
had completed the editing and annotation of 
* The Maid's Tragedy,’ ‘ Fhilaster,’ * A Eing 
and No King,’ ‘The Scornful La^,’ ‘The 
Custom of the Country,’ ‘ The Eldw Brother,’ 
the first three acts of ‘The Spanish Curate,’ 
and port of ‘ The Ilumorous Lieutenant' (see 
yol. i. pref.) 

Of ThcoMd’s death nn account has been 
preserved written by a Mr. Stedo of Covent 
Garden Theatre (printed in Nichols's ‘Illus- 
tratiouB,’ ii. 746 «.): ‘September 18tb,1744, 
about 10 LU., died Mr, Lewis Theobald, 
... He was of a generous spirit, too gene¬ 
rous for his circumstances; and none knew 
how to do a handsome thing or oonfisr a 
benefit when in his power with a better 
grace than himself. He was my ancient 
friend of near thirty years’ acquaintance. 
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Tlltori'ecl at Poncraa, tUo 20tli, 0 o’clock t.M. 
1 only nttonflocl him.’ 'Ulus dato Ib corrobo¬ 
rated by a hotice in the ‘ Daily Post ’ for 
20 Sopt. 174't: ‘ Last Tuesday died Mb. 
Theobald, a gentleman well known for his 
poetical productions already printed, and for 
many more promised and subscribed for.' 
lie had a good private library, including 
two hundred and niiiol.y-fivo old ISnglish 
plays in quarto, which was advortwod to bo 
sold by auction on 20 Oct. succeeding his 
death (Heed’s nolo in Variorum Shakespeare, 
ed. 1803, i. 401). 

Tlieobttld was married ond loft a eon 
Lewis, who, by the iialronugo of Sir Edward 
Walpole, was appoint oda clerk in tlie luinuity 
poll oihee, and died young. 

It wns suggested by George Stoovens [q. v.l 
that Hogarth's plale, ‘Tho Dislroased Poet, 
as first published on 3 March 1730, was 
intended as a 'satire on tho innch-nlmBcd 
Theobald. Tho composition wns doubtless 
inspired by Pope's vivid picture of the diince- 
Inurento-oleot brooding over his sunken for¬ 
tunes (see Po V’li, JVofkn, ed. Oo ur t hope, iv. 28). 

[The fiilloHt oecoiint of Thoobivld will lie found 
in Nirhols’s HUhI rations of Litoroturo, ii. 707- 
1748, bntit euntiiinssovarulinaccnr.ioies. Tlioo- 
bnld’s oorrespondoueo witli Gonenuon and 'War- 
burton is of great intorest, imd ombodios somo 
biogrnpbicftl iMivticnliiro, ih. pp. 180-083. TUoro 
is a moHgre nuimoir of him in Cibber’s Livos of 
tho Poets, V. 276-83, and lirioF notices in Qilos 
Jacob’s Historical Account of the Liras and 
Writings of English Poets, and in Bakur's Bio- 
graphia Brainalicii. His own ptofiico to his 
Shakospearo and tho Dedications luid Pri'fuccs 
to his sovamil wurks yield n fow dotails; Moy- 
Btaycr’s Dodication to Ins ‘PorfidiouH Brothor;’ 
Dennis’s Observations on Popo's Humor; A MK- 
eelkiny on Taste (1732); Mist's Journal and tho 
Daily Post passim j Genost’s Aooount of tho ISng- 
lish Stngo; notos to tho various editions of tho 
Dmiciad; Warlon's Essay on Popo; profticos to 
the editions of Shakospoiiro byPope,'Wiirburton, 
llaumer, Jolinson, and Malone; Oapoll's appen¬ 
dix to llio Preface to tho odition of Beiuunont 
and Plotohor (17W). _ Soo, too, Johnson’s Life 
of Fopo; BoswoIT's Lifo of Johnson; Watson's 
Difo of Warbnrtoii. A fow iiotos hnvo boon fiir- 
uishod by W. J. Lawronco, oso., of Holfnsl .1 

J. 0. 0. 

THEODOHiE (002 P-000), archbishop ol 
Canterbury, a native of Tarsus in Ullicia, 
■was bom in or about 602 {Hiann, Histona 
JEooksiaatka, Iv. 1). lie studied at Athens 
(Mmwnenta Moguntina, ed. Jad'd, p. 186), 
had a scholarly knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and wns well vorsod in sacred and 
profane literature and in philosophy, which 
caused him to rocnive the surnamo ' Philo¬ 
sopher ’ (fiesta Pontifman, p. 7)> Ho was a 


monk, and had not taken snhdeacon'sotden 
when in 1167 ho was at Homo, havine mS 
boon led to come to Haly by thevd toS 
ooiilil ry of tlio Emperor Constans II in fJa 
When Theodore was in Eome.Pope VSiS 
was anxious to find a primate for theEnriii 
chumh in place of Wighard, who haOy 
m Homo boforo consecration. He fixed on 
Ifiidrian, an African by birth and an abk 
of a monnstory not far from Naples itk 
was learned hofcli in Greek and Latin intbo 
.Scriptures, and in ecolesinstieal discipline 
Hadrian refused tho pope’s offer, and flnullY 
presented Theodore to him. 'Vitnlian ptis 
niisod to oonsecrato him, provided that Ha¬ 
drian, who had twice visited Gaul and would 
therefore beusoful as a guide, would accom¬ 
pany him to England, and remain with him 
to assist him in doctrinal matters; for the 
pope Booms to have feared that Theodare 
might bo aireotod by the monothelite heresv. 
Tbeocloro wosordninod BubdcaeoninNoveii- 
bor, and us ho waa toiiBured after the Eastern 
fashion—his whole head being shaved—he 
had to wait four months before receiung 
further orders, to allow his hair to grow 
siifrioiently for him to be tonsured iSer the 
I Imnnnfnshion. At last., on Sunday,SBlIareh 
068, liowas couRCcral 0(1 by Vitnlian. Heset 
out from Homo on 27 May, in company with 
Hadrian and Ik'nodiot Biscop [q. v,] At 
Arles he and his parly wore detained by 
John, tho arclibishnp of the cily,inarcoidaiice 
with tlio command of Bbroin, mayor ofthe 
jialaco in Nouslria and Burgundy, whosns- 
puctcnl thorn orboingjiollllcal emissaries sent 
iivtho ompororOoiiBlnns to tho English kkg. 
Whon Ebroiu gave thmn leave to proceed, 
Theodore wont on to Paris, where he was 
rcooived by Aligburt, tho bishop, formerly 
bishop of tho Wi'st-Sttxnns, nun lemamed 
with him during I hu winter, At last Egbert, 
king of Ifout., 'being infonnod that tho arch¬ 
bishop was in tho Frankish kingdom, sent 
his high reovo Haodfrith to conduct him to 
Idnglaiid, Ebroin gave Theodore leave to 
depart, but detained Hadrian, whom he still 
suspected of being an imperial envoy, Theo- 
doro was coudnetod by KaodMlh to Qnen- 
tavic or Elaplos, whoro ho wns delayed for 
some time by sickness. As soon as hehegan 
to get well he crossed the Ohanneh and was 
rocoivod at Canterbury on 27 May 669. 
Hadrian joined him soon afterwards. 

At tho time of Theodore’s arrival the Eng¬ 
lish ohuroh lacsltod order, admiuistrativeoig^ 
nisat ion, discipline, and culture. The work of 
the Ooltio missionaries had been carried on 
rather by individual effort tbon through sn 
ordered eoclesiastioal system, _ The Bo®™ 
parly had gained a deonsive victory in 664, 
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bat unifomityliad not yet become imivarsar future bishops, and men afterwards distin- 
end the personal feelings aroused by the guished by their learning, together with 
struggle were still strong. As diocesan ar- others from all parts of England, and some 
rangements followed the divisions of king- Irish scholars (ALSnrur, 0pp. p. 94). &de 
doms, the dioceses wore for the moat part of says that in his time there were many dis- 
nnmanageoble size, and varied in extent with ciplca of Theodore and Hadrian who knew 
the fortunes of wor. Soon after his arrival Latin and G-rcek as well as then mother- 
Theodore made a tour thi-oughout aU parts of tongue, and that religious learning was so 
the island in which the English wore settled, widely difiused that any one who desired in- 
taking Hadrian with him. He found only struction in it found no lack of masters, 
two or at most three bishoprics not vacant. Theodore intl73 took an important step in 
He expounded ' the right rule of life,' pro- church organisation by holding a synod of 
bably ror clerks and monks, and the canoni- his province at Hertford on Sept. Of 
cal mode of celebrating Easter, and began to his six suffragans four were present in person, 
consecrate bishops, where there were vacant and AVilfrid sent representatives. Along 
sees (Sisf. Eccks. iv. c. 2). 'While in the with the bishops many church teachers 
north he accused Ccadda nr Chad [q. v.] of learned in canonical matters attended the 
having been consecrated irregulariy, and ro- synod, not, however, as constituent members 
consecrated him in the catholic manner, of it, for it consisted of bishops only {Mist, 
Though Wilfrid [q.v.] took possession of the Ernies, iv. 5). Theodore propounded ten 
see of York, which was rightfully his, Theo- points based on a book of canons drawn up by 
dore was able to provide Ccadda with a see; hionysius Exiguus as specially necessary for 
forWainiere[q.v.],thakingoftheMercinns, the English church, These were considered, 
requested him to find a bishop for him, and he and articles foimdod upon them were agreed 
therefore appointed him bishop of Mercia and upon. Among these it was decreed that a 
Lindsey. As Ceaddaresisted the arohhlshop’s synod should he held every year on 1 Aug. 
kindly command that he should ride when at a place called Oiovesho; and it was pro¬ 
taking long journeys, Theodore with his own posed that the number of bishops should he 
hands lifted him on horseback (tb. c. 3), He increased. This proposal gave rise to much 
also in 670, at the request of Cenwalh [q. v.], debate. Theodore wae tumble to obtain the 
king of the West-Sa.\on8, coiisecrnted Ixi- consent of the synod to a subdivision of dio- 
there, the nephew of Bishop Agilbert, to the cesos, and the point was deferred. In this 
vacant hishopric of theWest-Saxons. Every- synod the Eiighsh church for the first time 
where ho was welcomed, and evciywhere he acted as a single body; and it has also 
required and received an acknowledgment of rightly been regarded as the first of all 
his authority, which was invested with national asscmbliBB, the forerunner of the 
special weight by the fact that he had 'been witenagemotes and parliaments of an indi- 
sent direcfly from Home,’ though his own visible realm (Bbioht, p. 284). In spite of 
ability and character contributed largely to the adjournment of the proposal relating to 
his success (BmoHT, JEarlp English Church the suodivision of dioceses, Theodore was 
History, p. 268). He was, Bede siws, the soon enabled, by the resignation of Bisi, 
first archbishop to whom the whole English bishop of the East-Angles, to take a step in 
church agreed in submitting. that direction. While consecrating a suc- 

On his return to Canterbury Theodore cessor to him at Diinwich, Theodore formed 
carried on the work, which he had perhaps the northompart of the kingdom into a new 
already begun, of making that city a place diocese, with its see at Elmham. Hot long 
whence learning might he spread throughout after this, about 676, he deposed Winfrith, 
hisproyince,andpersonallytaughtacrowdof the bishop of the Mercians, for some dis- 
scholars. In this work he was largely as- obedience, end consecrated to his see Soxult 
sisted by Hadrian, to whom Theodore gave [jq. v.] 'Winfrith’s offence was probably re- 
the abbacy of St. Augustiae's, in succession smtance to a plan formed by Theodore for the 
to Benedict Biscop, that he might mmoin division of his diocesej which was carried 
neat him. Equally well versed in both out later. The archbishop seems to have 
sacred and secular learning, the archhishop acted simply on his own authority (f6. p. 256; 
and abbot instructed their scholars in Latin Gesta Por^Ufianm., p. 6). About wat time, 
end Gtreek, in the mode of computing the too, lie consecrated Erkenwal^q, v.] to the 
ecdesiasticalsaasons, music, asti'onoiuy,UieO' see of London, and in 676 Hmdi to the 
logy, and ecclesiastical matters. Theodore West-Saxon see of Win^ester. In that 
also seems to have given instruction in medi- yeai‘ Ethelred of Mercia invaded Kent and 
cine (Hist, Becles. v. o, 3: Emitmtial, ii. c. burnt Hochester [see under Puha.]. Canter- 
11, sect. 6). Among his scholars were seyeral bury, however, escaped invasion. 
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tho whole country north of the Humber 
Waa under a single bishop, Wilfrid. The 
Northumbrian king EgMd, who was dis¬ 
pleased with him, invited Theodore to come 
to his court, and the archbishop took ad- 
vanl ago of the king’s dislike of the bishop 
to carry out his scheme for dividing the 
Northumbrian bishopric, The nllcgatiou that 
lie received a bribe from the king (Ennins, 
0 , 21) is absurd; for, apart from Theodore’s 
character, no bribe was needed to induce 
him to do that whieh ho desired. Having 
summoned some bisbo])s to consult with, 
him, Theodore, without any reforenco to 
Wilfrid himself, declared the division of his 
diocese into four bishopries, iucluding one 
for Lindsey, lately conq^uered by Egfrid, and 
leaving Wilfrid the see of York (tb, and 
c. 30). Wilfrid appealed to Homo and left 
the country, and 'I’lieodoro, without tho 
assistance of any other bishops, consccraied 
two bishops for Heira and Hurnieia, and a 
tlurd for Lindsey. Ho then probably wont 
to Lindiafarno and dedientod in honour of 
iSt. I’etcr the church that h'inan [q. v.J had 
built there (Hint, J^aolett. iii. 2fi). In fi79, 
when ICpfricl and EtUelrod of Mercia wore 
at war, lie acted as an arbiter between tho 
contending kings, and by his o\horttttions 
put on end to a war that seemed likely to 
bo long and bitter (ib. iv, 21), At this time 
lie carried out a division of tho Mercian 
dioceso made at tho request of Ethelrod, 
will! whom he henceforth was on terms of 
allection. A bishop was settled at Worcester 
for tho Ilwicciaus j nnother at Ijoicostor for 
the Middle-Angles; iSa.\ulf retained tiio see 
of liiohficld j a fourth kroroinn diocese was 
formed with its sec at IloroheBtcv (in Ox¬ 
fordshire) ; and a ilflh bishop ivas sent to 
Lindsey, with his see at Sidnaeestor or Stow, 
for Lindsey had become Mercian again. 
Florence of Worcester places the fivefold 
subdivision of the Mercian see under tbo 
one year, 670, No doubt tho whole schumo 
was sanctioned at one time; but the actual 
cbnngos may have been odected by degrees, 
though at dates near togotlior (Floe. Wiq, 
App. i. 2-10; lUcoles. Boo, iii, 128-30; Hrioiit, 
JSaHy lUnglish Church Ilietor;/, pp. 3 H)-62; 
and Peummue. Bede, ii. 2115-7). As tho 
hishoprio of Hereford appeal's soon after 
this, It may also bo recicoued as ferinhig 
part of Theodore’s arrangements, though it 
was not perhaps formally iiisliluted [see 
under PuiraA], A decree purporting to hove 
been made byTlieodore^ that Ibo West-Saxon 
dioceso was not to bo divided during tbelifo- 
tiino of IIaoddi,i 8 almost oerlninly spurions. 
TIis regard for the bisiiop shows that ho 
would probably have met with no opposition 


from him if he had propos^TtrSd^ 
diocese. Tho reason why he did nou„ 
may ho found in the political conditCS 
Wesso-x for some years after the death ^ 
Cenwalli (Eccles. Bop. iii. 130.7 
Scuiina; Ilist. Eccles. iv. 12, see Mt'pw,* 
mor’a note). ‘ 

A council is said to have been held u 
lomo by Pope Agatho in October 679 tl 
remove dissension between TlieodomnnSii. 


province. No mention is mT. 

*'■' "^Wch'sniti 
neither the time before nor after‘Wilfriii'j 
arrival;’ tho document ary evidonooiBimfialis. 
factory, and it seems safe to onn.UfT a 
spurious (Buioiit, p. 330, n. 3; Eoeks,!)! 
ill. 13J-G, wlmro it is not so decisively con. 
domni'd). In that year (he pope held s 
council to decide on Wilfrid’s oppeal. Thfo. 
(loro liadsmil a monk named Cosuwaldviih 


bishops of his 
of Wilfrid in 


loiters to tho pnpo to set forth his own side 
of tho CBsn. The dccroo of the council nos 
that Wilfrid siionld ho rostoiod to his hi¬ 
shoprio, tiiatthe irregularly inlnidDdbirhops 
bhnuld bo turned out, and that, ho should 
with tho help of a enuuoil himself select 
bishops to ho Ills coadjutors who were to he 
couaocrated by tho ar'ohbishop (EDmuB,cc. 
20-32). Wliilo then I iiis deciHion implicitly 
rondoiniii'd llio im'gitliir action of’fl^eodore, 
it provided that his dosiro for the increase of 
tho opisoopnto in Norlhurabria should be 
carrion out in a regular manner. At another 
council hold nt Uomo by Agotlio on 27 March 
ftSOngninst tho monotuolito heresy Theodore 
was Dxpoctod, but, did not attend (Oata 
Eou/l/lotm, p, 7). Whonin IlittlyeotlVilfiid 
rot uvnod (0 JOngiand, carrying with him the 
Homan clocvoo for his restoration, und was 
imprisoned by Egfrid, Tlieodore seems to 
havo made no ollhrt 011 his behalf, and to 
Imvu paid no attention to the decree, of 
which ho could scarcely havo boon ignorant, 
kleanwhilo Benedict Ihscop, during a visit to 
Homo, requested Agatho 10 send J olmthepre- 
centor to England witli him. Agatho sei^ 
llio opportunity of olicitingfromthoEnglish 
cinu'ch a declaration of its ortliodmy, spe¬ 
cially witli reforciioo to tlie monothelite ques¬ 
tion; ho sent .lohn to Theodore for that 
purpose, bidding him carry with him the 
decrees of tho Latoran council of 640, In 


obedicnco to the pope’s dosivs, Theodore 
hold a synod of the bishops of tho English 
oliuroli, which wns attended by other learned 
mon, at TTalfleld in Hertfordshire on 17 Sept 
680, and .Tolin was given a copy of the pro* 
fession of thn council to carryback toth# 
popn (Z/i'sf. Eccles. iv. 00 ,17,18). 

Tlioodoro still further inoroased the North¬ 
umbrian opiacopate in 6 SI by dividing the 
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Beinici&n diocese, adding a see at He\liam 
to that of Lindisfarne. He also founded a 
new diocese in the country of the Piota north 
of the Forth, then under English rule, and 
nlaced the soe in the monastery of Ahereorn 
( 16 . cc. 12, 26). Three years later, in 684, 
lie deposed Tunbert, it is said for disobedience 
(ib. e! 28; Miscellanea Siographiea, Surtees 
Soc. p. 123), and journeyed to the north to 
preside over an assembly gathered by E^d 
at Twyford in Northuniherland, at -wnioh 
Cuthhert [q. v.] wos elected bishop. On 
the following Easter day, 20 March 686 , 
Theodore consecrated Outhbert at York to 
the sea of Lindisfarne [see under Oothbdkt]. 
In 686 Theodore, who felt the infirmity of 
age increasing upon him, desired to be re- 
Muciled to AVilfrid; he invited him to meet 
him in London and bade Bishop Erkenwald 
also come to him. According to Wilfrid’s 
biographer, he humbly acknowledged that 
he had done Wilfrid wrong, and expressed an 
earnest hope that he would succeed him as 
archbishop (Ennins, c. 43), However tliis 
may ho, it is evident that lie felt sorrow for 
AViiftid's sufferings, highly esteemed him for 
his workamong the heathen, and was anxious 
to take advantage of the accession of Aldfrith 
[q. V.] to the Northumbrian throne to procure 
liis restoration. He wrote to Aldfrith and 
to /Elflm^ abbess of "Whitby, urging them 
to be reconciled to Wilfrid, and to hisftiend 
Ethelied of Mercia, that ho would take Wil- 
frid under his proteolion; and speaking of 
his own age and weakness begged the Inni 
to come to him, that ‘my eyes may behol 
thy pleasant face and my soul bless thee 
before I die’ (<5.) His injunctions were 
obeyed, and in a short time AVilhid was re¬ 
stored to his see at York, though Theodore's 
subdivision of the diocese was not set aside, 
Theodore died at the age of eighty-eight on 
19 Sept. 690. He was huriod in the church 
of St. Peter’s monastery (St, Augustine’s) 
at Canterbury, and an epitaph, of which 
Sede has preserved the first and last four 
lines^ was placed upon his tomb. When his 
body was translated in 1091, it was found 
complete with his cowl and pall (GoOnLin, 
Mist. Translationis S. Aiwystmi, vol. i, c. 24, 
vol. ii. c. 27, ap. Mioitd, Pati'ologia Lat, vol, 
civ.) 

Theodore’s piety was not of the sort to 
excite the admiration of monastic writers; 
for no miracles are attributed to him, and he 
was not regarded as a saint (SrirniiB); this 
was probably due, in part at least, to his 
quarrel with AVilfrid, whose claim on monas¬ 
tic reverence was fully recognised. He was 
a man of grand conceptions, strong will, and 
an autocratic spirit, which led him, at least 


in his dealings with Wilfrid, into harsh and 
unfair action, Yet an excuse may be fouud 
for him in the earnestness of his desire to do 
what he knew to be necessary to the well¬ 
being of the church, and the di&ulties which 
he doubtless had to encounter. Apart from 
hie public functions his character seems to 
have been gentle and affectionate, He had 
reat power of organisation, his personal in- 
uence was strong, and he was a skilful 
manager of men. His genius was versatile; 
for he was excellent luike as a scliolnr, a 
teacher, and in the administration of affairs. 
Buring his primacy English monasticism 
rapidly advanced; though the chartem to 
monasteries to which his name is appended 
are of doubtfulvalue, he protected the monas¬ 
teries from episcopal invasion, laid down the 
duties of bishopB with regard to them, and 
legislated wisely for them {Penitential, ii. c. 
6 ). The debt which the English church owes 
to liim cannot easily be overestimated. He 
secured its unity and gave it organisation, 
subdividing the vast biahuprics, coterminous 
with kingdoms, and basing its episcopate on 
tribal lines, on the moans of legislating for it¬ 
self) and on the idea of obedience to lawfully 
constituted ecclesiastical authority. The be¬ 
lief that he was the founder of the parochial 
system (ElMHAir, pp. 286-0; Hoos) is mis¬ 
taken (tiTUsns, Constitutional History, i, 
c. 8 ); hilt his legislation aided its develop¬ 
ment (Bbigui, pp, 40G-7). His educational 
work gave the church a culture that was not 
wholly lost until the period of the Banish 
invasions, and had far-reaching effects. Bede 
s^s that daring his episcopate the churches 
or the English derived more spiritual piofit 
than they could ever gain before {Mist. 
Ecclts. V. c. 8 ). His work did not die with 
him: its fruits are to he discerned in the 
character and constitution of the church of 
England at all times to the present day. 

The only written work besides a few lines 
addreseed to Hisddi and the letter to Ethel- 
red that can with any certainty be aaeribed 
to Theodore is a ‘Penitential,’ Although 
Bede does not mention this work, there is 
abundant evidence that a 'Penitential’ of 
Theodore was known in very early times, 
{Eooles. Doe. iii. 173-4), Various attempts 
were made from Spelman’s time onwards to 
identify ond publish Theodore’s ‘Peniten¬ 
tial,’ but that which is now accepted as the 
original work was first edited by Dr. AVas- 
serschlehen in 1851, and has since been re- 
edited by the editors of ‘ Councils and Eccle¬ 
siastical Boouments ' (ii. pp. 173-213), their 
text being talcen &om a manuscript probably 
of the eighth century at Corpus Christ! Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, Only in a certain sense can 
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this ‘Penitential’ he ijoscrihod as the work 
of Theodore. It consists of a number of 
answers given by him to various inq^uirers, 
and chieliy te a priest named Eoda, and it 
was compiled by some one who colls himself 
‘ DisCipulus Umbrensium,’ that is, probably 
aman liornin the south ofEncland who liod 
studied under northern scholars ^t3.) One 
manuscript states that it was written with 
Theodore’s advice, but this may merely mean 
that he approved of Such a compilation being 
made, for certainly on two poini s it dilTers 
lvomwhatTlieodorethought(13ittGiiT,p.400). 
In more than twenty places reference is made 
to the customs of tlie Greek church. The 
character of the sentences is austere. More 
than once amid the dry enumeration of 
penances there appears some evidence of a 
lofty soul and of spirituality of mind (i. c. 
8 seC. 6 , c. 12 see. 7, ii. c. 12 secs. 16-21), 
and once a sentence full of poetic feeling 
(ii. 0 .1 sec. 9). Certain otlier compilations 
erroneously edited as the ‘Penitential’ of 
Theodore may contain some of those judg¬ 
ments of his which the comjiilor of the 
genuine work says in his epilogue were 
widely known and exist ed in a confused form. 
Theodore’s ‘ Penitential,' though, in common 
with othor works of same kind, not binding 
on the ohiu'oh, gave it a standard and rule 
of dUoipline much needed at the time, and 
holds an important place among the mate¬ 
rials on which was based the later canon law 
Lectures, No. xiii). He est ablishod 
in the English church the observance of the 
twelve days before Christmas as a period 
of repentance and good works in prepara¬ 
tion for the holy communion on Ohrialmas 
day {Egberts JDiaUigue ap. JSaales, Doc. iii. 
413). 

[All information concerning Archbishop Theo¬ 
dore may be found in Canon Wight's Early Eng¬ 
lish Church History, passim, 3rd edit. 1897; 
ilaildnn and Stubbs’s Eocles. Docs. iii. 114- 
213, which see for tho Pouitunlial, and Bishop 
Stubbs’s art.' Thoodorus’ (71 in Diet. Ohr. Biogr, 
hero referred to ns ' Stubbs,’ to all of which this 
art. is largely indebted. Little can bo addoil 
except by way of cummout to tlio account in 
Bede’s Ecclas. Hist, (see Plummer’s edition of 
Bedffl Opera Hist, with valiiiible notes in tom, ii.), 
and Eddi’s Vita Wilfridiin Hist, of York, vol. i. 
(BelE Ser,), for Theodore’s dealings wi th Wilfrid, 
which must he vised with caution as the work of 
a strong partisan; see also Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
ann, 068- 00; Flor. Wig. vol. i. App, (Engl. Hist. 
Soa,)i Will. Malmesbury’s Ocsta Pontiaoum, 
Clervase of Cant. i. 09, li. 30, 338-13; Elm- 
ham’s Hist. Mon. S. Augnstini, passim (all 
three in Bolls Ser ); Green’s Making of England, 
pp. 330-6, 870 , 380 ; Hook’s Archbishoiis of 
Panterbmy, i. 146-75.] W. If. 
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THERRY, JOHN JOSEPH fmi 
1864), ‘ the patriarch of the Roman catClt 
church ’ iu^ifew South Wales, w“ ft 
Cork in 1791 and entered Carlow Collesak 
1807; there he originated a gooietv 
to devote itself if need be to foreign mS 
work. He was trained for the piiB.iH.A. j 
under Dr, Doyle, and ordained atlDiiblin «i 
A^l 1816 to a curacy at Cork. 

Therry was one of the priests sent out by 
the government to New South Woles la 
December 1819. He reached Sydney u, 
May 1820, and ministered at first m a 
temporary ohapol in Pitt Street, and at Pan- 
matta often in the open air, For sayeml 
years he woa Ihe only Roman catholio priest 
in the colony | hut he was a devoted pastor 
travelling great distances to liia sen ices! 
Ho came into collision with the goyeinot 
Sir Ralph Darling [q.v.], in 1827, and was 
for a time deprived of his salary oa ckaplain 
but his work was continued with utakted 
vigour. On 29 Oct. 1829 he laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of St. Joseph’s Chapel, which is 
now part of Sydney Roman catholio cathe¬ 
dral. _ In 1833 he was mode subor^nats to 
William Bernard Ullathornejrq, v.] and then 
to John Bode Folding [q.v.], andwaaaent 
by the latter in 1838 to Tusmania. Having 
returned to Sydney, he became priest at St. 
Augustine’s, Balmain, where be died tatbei 
suddenly on 25 May 1804. 

[Huaton’b Austiiilian Dictionary of Oates, fia; 
Meiiuoll’<i Diet, of Austral. Biogr.; S^obt 
M orning Herald, 20 May 1864; TTliathemeu 
Oatholic Miseion in Aubtralnsia (pamphlet), 
London, 1838.] C. AH. 

THERRY, Sib ROGER (1800-1874), 
judge iu Now South Wales, horn m Ireland 
on 22 April 1800, was third son of John 
Therry of Dublin, bnrristois-at-law. He was 
admitted student at Gray's Inn on26Jl^oy, 
J822 (Fofli’BB, Jteg, p. 426), was called to 
the Irish bar iu [824, and to the EnvM 
bar in 1827, He found his chief empoy- 
luentin politics, actively connectinghimaw 
with the agitation for Roman cathoBo eman¬ 
cipation, At this time he _ made the 
acquaintance of George Canning, whose 
spoechesho edited. 

Through Canning's influence Therry was 
appointed commissioner of the court of re¬ 
quests of New South Wales, and went out 
to the colony in July 1^9, arriving in 
November, In April 1830 he heoame a 
magistrate; hut his path WM not smooth, 
piu'tly because of his aotiye intervsqtion g) 
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inflttera affecting the Boman catholic church 
(IfetB South Wales Mapaxme, 1883, p. 300). 
In 1881 he was violently attacked in regard 
to his part in a deposition made by the wife 
of the attorney-general of the colony against 
her t'i«>i»nd. and it was alleged that he had 
used undue influence to_ bring the children 
into the Boman catholic church. In 1833 
by his action respecting the treatment of ser¬ 
vants by one of the unpaid magistrates 
(lludie) he brought upon mmself a si orm of 
^position, and was violently attacked in 
prmt along with the governor, Sir Richard 
Bottrke[q.v.],whose championhe was asserted 
to have made himself fMtrJ)TH, Felonry cf 
Sew South Wales, pp. 104 sqq.) At the close 
of 1835 the post oi chairman of quarter ses¬ 
sions was acHed to his other appointments. 
In May 1841 he was promoted to be attorney- 
general. In 1843 he was elected to the legis¬ 
lative council for Oomden amid some indigna¬ 
tion due to his close connection with the 
governor's projects (Lano). In January 1846 
ha became resident judge at Port Phillip; iu 
February'1846 a puisne judge of the supreme 
court and primary judge in equity. 

On 22 Feb. 1869 Therry retired on a pen¬ 
sion and returned to England. In 1863 ha 
pnblishad ‘ Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ 
Residence in Now South Wales,’ tho first 
edition of which was suppressed because of 
its personalities. Towaids the dose of his 
liib he was much out of health, and resided 
i^efiy at Bath, where he died on 17 Hay 1874. 

Theny was married and left children, one 
of whom was in the army. Beddes the 
'Speeches of George Oonnii^, with a memoir/ 
London, 1828,6 vols., ana a pamphlet en¬ 
titled ‘Comparison of the Oratory of the 
House of Commons thirty years ago and at 
the present time’ (Sydney, 1866,8vo), several 
of hiB public letters to miuistera and others 
are extant. 

[Mennell's Diet, of Austral. Biogr.; Sydney 
Morning Herald, 2S July 1874; hU own p.un- 
pblats and book above cited; Lang's IlisLoiy of 
Kew South Wales, i. 267 sqq. , Buiiden's History 
of Anatiaba, ii. 117-9; AlUbone’s Diet, of Lit.; 
Official Blue-book returns.] 0, A. H. 

OJHESIGER, ALFRED HENRY (1888- 
1880), lord justice of appeal, third aud 
youngest son of Frederick Thesiger, first baron 
Chelmsford [q.v.], by his wife Anna Maria, 
youngest daughter of William Tiuling of 
Southampton, was horn on 16 July 1838. He 
was_ educated at Eton, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 16 May 1866, gra- 
dusting B.A in 1860 and M.A. in 1862. 
Bothyt school and at coUoge he wan dis¬ 
tinguished as a cricketer and as an oarsman. 
He was a student of the Inner Temple, ond 


was called to the bar in 1862, He joined 
the home circuit, and rapi^y obtained a 
large London practice. For a time he was 
' postman ’ of the court of exchequer, and on 
3 July 1878 he became a queen’s counseL 

He was slight and youthful in appearance, 
extremely in£istriouB, and extiemmy honour¬ 
able as an advocate. He was lucid in state¬ 
ment and sound iu counsel. After he retired 
from parliamentary work his practice lay 
chiefly in commercial and compensation cases. 
In January 1874 he was dected a bencher of 
hUinnof court, and on 10 Sept. 1877 attorney- 
general to the Prince of Wales. In 1876 he 
was a member of the commission upon the 
fugitive slave circular, and in 1877, on the 
recommendation of Lord Oairns and to the 
surprise of the public, he was appointed to 
succeed Sir Richard Paul AmpMett [q.v.j 
as a lord justice of the court of appeal, though 
only thirty-nine years old, and was sworn of 
the privy council. During his brief tenure 
of a sent on the bench he showed great judi¬ 
cial ability. He died in London of blood- 
poisoning on 20 Oct. 1880. On 81 Doc. 1862 
he married Henrietta, second daughter of the 
Hon. George Hancock, fourth son of the se¬ 
cond Earl of Costlemaine, but left no issue. 

[Times, 21 Oct. 1880; Law Times, 23 Oct. 
1880.] J. A, H. 

THESIGER, Sib FREDERICK (A 
1806), naval officer, was the eldest son of 
John Andrew Thesiger fd. 1783), by his 
wife, Miss Gibson (d, 1814) of Chester. He 
was the uncle of Wederick Thesiger, first 
baron Chelmsford [q. v.] He made several 
voyages in the marine service of the East 
India Company, but, growing tired of the 
monotony of trade, he entered the royal 
navy os a midshipman under Sir Samuel 
Marshall. At the beginning of 1782, when 
Rodney sailed for the West Indies, he was 
appointed acting-lieutenant on hoard the 
Formidable, and on the eve of the action 
with the French on 12 April, on the recom¬ 
mendation of Sir Charles Douglas, captain 
of the fleet, ho woe appointed aide-de-camp 
to Rodney. Thesiger continued in the West 
Indies under Admiral Hugh Pigot (1721P- 
1792) [q. V.], Rodney’s successor, and after- 
worda accompanied Sir Charles Douglas to 
America. On the conclusion of peace in 
1768 he returned to England. 

In 1768, on the outbreak of war between 
Russia and Sweden, Theaiger obtained per¬ 
mission to enter the Russian service. He 
was warmly recommended to the Russian 
ambassador by Rodney, and in 1789 was 
appointed to the command of a 74-ganship. 
He distinguished himself in the parol e])- 
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gagement of 25 Aug., obligiug ilia Swcdisb 
admiral on board tue Gustayua to atrike to 
him. In June 1700 a desperato action was 
fought oiT tho island of Bornholm. Victorv 
doclaredfor tho RussifmS|but of six English 
captains engaged in thoir servico Thesiger 
was the only survivor. In recognition of 
his services in this action ho received from 
tho Empress Catherine the insignia of the 
order of St. George. In 1796 Sir Frederick 
accompanied the Russian sq[uadrun wliich 
came to the Downs to eo-opi’rate with the 
English fleet in tho blockade of Iho Texel. 

On the death of the Eiiipress Oalheriiiu in 
1797 he grow discontontccl with lior siiccus- 
sor, Paul, and, notwithslunding his solicitor 
lions, persisted in tendering his rosigiiatiou. 
lie was detained in St. Petersburg a year 
before receiving his passport, and finally de¬ 
parted without receiving his arrears of pay 
or his prise money, lie arrived in England 
at a time when her maritime sujiremacy 
was threaloned by tho northern confederacy 
formed to resist herrigorou.slimitnliou of the 
commercial privileges of neutrals and hor in¬ 
discriminate application of the right of search. 
On account of his peculiar knov^odga of the 
Baltic and the Russian navy Thesiger was 
frequently consulted by Earl Bpenoer, the 
flrst lord of the admiralty. When war was 
decided on, ho was promoted to tho rank of 
commauder, and at tlio battle of Coponhagon 
served Lord Nelson as an aide-de-camp. At 
tho crisis of tho battle he volunteered to 
proceed to the crown prince with tho flog of 
truce, and, knowing that celerity was ini- 
imrtant, he took his ooat straight through tho 
Danish Are, avoiding a safer but more tardy 
route. During the subsequent operations in 
the Bailie his knowledge of the coast and of 
the Russian language proved of great value. 
On his return to E^land bearing despatches 
from Mir Oharlcs lllorico Polo [q. y.] he re¬ 
ceived a flattering reception from Lord RU 
Vincent, and shortly alter was ralsod to the 
rank of pnsi-captain, obtaining nt the same 
time permission to assume the rank of knight¬ 
hood and to wear tho order of St. George. 
On the rupture of tho treaty of Amiens ho 
was appointed Britisli agent for tho prisoners 
of war at Portsmouth. IIo diod, unmarried, 
at Elson, near Portsmouth, on 26 Aug, 1806, 

[Univoisal Hog. Novraibor 1806; Naval 
Chionicla, Bocembor 1806; those memoirs woro 
reprinted with tho title ' Short Skoldi of tho 
Life of Captain Sir P, Thesiger,’ London, 1806, 
4to.J E I, 0. 

THESIGER, FREDERICK, first Bahoit 
OuutMSVOiin (1704.-1878), lord chancellor, 
was tho third and youngest son of Charles 


Thesiger (rf. 1861),.oomptrolleraS;i: 
of customs m tlie island of St. Vhce^if 
his wife Mary Amie (d. 17961 dn,,™]., 
Thoophilna Williams of London.^dlri/ 
grandlathcr, John Andrew Thoaigerfd im 
was anatiye of Saxony, who settWiuE^ 
land about the middle of the eighteenth 
tury, and was employed as anumuensiTM 
tho Marmuaof Rocltingham. IkedericltwM 
born in London on 16 April 1794, andwsaw 
first placed at Dr. Charles Burners sohL!! 
Groenwicli. lie was destined for the iutt 
in which his uncle, Sir Fi-edetiek Thesiffi-V 
afterwoi'ds Nelson’s aide-de-camp at (i’ 
hagen, was a distinguished officer, andVvai 
removed subsequently to a school atGospott 
kept by another Dr. Burney specially to 
train boys for the naw. After a yem at 
Gosport he joined the frigate Cambrian m 
a midshipman in 1807 and was present at 
tho seizure of the fleet at Coponhageai but 
shortly aftorwartls he quitted the iiaiyon 
becoming heir to his father's West TnAn,, 
estates by tho death of his last simiviag 
brother, George. He was sent to school (m 
two years more, and then in 1811 vent out 
to join his father at St. Vincent, A lol- 
cimio oniplion on 30 April 1812 utterly 
desi voyod liis father’s ostole end oonsideinliiy 
impoverished his family. It was then deter, 
mined that he should pvactiso in the West 
Indies as a biirrlslcr, lie ontersd at Gray's 
Inn on 6 Nov. 1813, and suecessively read 
in the clinrabors of a conveyancer, an eqnity 
draughtsman, and of Godfrey Sykea,aTrcif- 
known special pleader. Sykes thought hu 
talents would be thrown away in the Wcat 
IndicSj and on his advice, though friendless 
andwilliuiit conuectionH, Thesiger resoW 
to try his fori imo hi England. 

On 18 Nov. J 818 ho was called to the bat. 
lie joined the homo circuit and Surrey ses- 
siuiis. In two or three years, by the re¬ 
moval pf hia ohiuf competitors, Tutlon and 
Brodcric, he atl iiiiied the loadctsliip of these 
Bossions. Ho also beeame by purchnse one 
of tho four counsel of the palace court of 
Weslminster. Thu experience thus gained 
in a cuiistiiiit succession of small cases, civil 
and criminal, was of Meat value to him. He 
attracted attention by his defence of Hiiiit, 
tho accomplice of John 'I’hurtell [q. v.J in 
1824, and he owed so much to hia success in 
nil action of ej ectmout, thrice tried at Chelms¬ 
ford in 1832, that, when he was raised to the 
peerage, ho elected to lake hia title kom that 
circuit town. IIo became a king’s connsel 
in 1834, and was leader of his circuit &t 
tho next ten years, IHa name became veiy 
prominent in 1836 as oonnscl for the peti¬ 
tioners before tho election committee whicli 
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jnnuired into ths return of O’Connell and 
Bath ven for Dublin. After an unsuccessful 
contest in 1840 at Newark against Wilde, 
the solicitor-general, be was returned to 
narliament as conservative member for Wood¬ 
stock on 20 March. In 1844, owing to dif¬ 
ferences of opinion with the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, he ceased to represent Woodstock, 
and was elected for Abingdon, and at the 
ceneral election of 1862 he was returned 
for Stamford by the influence of Lord Exeter. 

On 8 June 1842 Thesiger was created 
D.C.L, by the university of Oxford, and on 
19 June 1846 was elected a follow of the 
Eoyal Society. On 16 April 1844 he was 
appointed solicitor-general in succession to 
Sir William Webb Follett [o. v.] and was 
knighted. The breakdown of 1*ollett’s health 
threw upon him almost all the work of both 
law oflicora, and on Follett's death he be¬ 
came attorney-general on 20 June 1846. lie 
retired on the fall of the Peel administra¬ 
tion, 8 July 1840. Had the ministry lasted 
another fortnight, ho would have succeeded 
to the chief-justiceship of the common pleas, 
which became vacant on 6 July by the death 
of Sir Nicholas Tindal, and was given to 
Wilde. 

He returned to his private practice at the 
bar, and in parliament acted with Lord 
George Bentinck, He obtained offlce again 
os attorney-general in Lord Derby’s first ad¬ 
ministration from February to December 
1862 i and when Lord Derby formed his second 
administration, and Lord St. Leonards re¬ 
fused, owing to hie great age, to return to 
active life, Thesiger received the great seal, 
26 Fsb, 1858, and became Baron Chelms¬ 
ford ond a privy councillor. His ohancel- 
loiship was short, for the ministry fell in 
June 1859. llis chief speech while in oflice 
was an eloquent opposition to the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, on which subject he had 
repeatedly been the principal speaker on 
the conservative side in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

After his resignation ho continued active 
is judicial work, both in the House of Lords 
and the jrivy council, He constantly found 
himself rn collision with We8lbiuy,forwhom 
he had a profound antipathy, and in par¬ 
ticular severely attacked uim early in 1862 
with regard to the hardship inflicted under 
the new Bankruptcy Act upon the officials 
of the former insolvent court. Lord West- 
hu^, on the whole, had the best of the en¬ 
counter (Nash, Ja/b of WesUmry, ii. 88). 
Chelmsford resumed office again under Lord 
Derby in 1866, but was somewhat summarily 
set aside in 1868 by Diaraeii when Lord 
Derby ceased to he prime minister. He 
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died on 6 Oct, 1878 at his house in Eaton 
S^are,_ London. 

I'hesig^r married, in 1822, Anna Mark 
(d. 1876), youngest daughter of Willinm Tin- 
ling of Southanmton, and niece of Major 
Francis Peirson [^. v.], the defender of Jer¬ 
sey. her he nod seven surviving chil¬ 
dren, ofwhom Alfred Henry is noticed sepa¬ 
rately. 

Thesiger had a fine presence and hand¬ 
some features, a beautiful voice, a pleasant 
if too frequent wit, an imperturbable temper, 
and a gift of natural eloquence. He was, 
after the death of FoUett, probably the most 
popular leading counsel of his day, As a 
lawyer he was ready and painstaking, and 
was a particularly eagacious cross-examiner; 
but his general reputation was that he was 
deficient in learning (see Life of lord Camp¬ 
bell, iL 857). It was perhaps a misfortune 
tliat he was never appointed to a common- 
law judgeship; but his judgments in the 
House of Lords show sound sense and grasp 
of principle. Throughout a laborious career, 
which politically was for long periods un¬ 
lucky, though professionally immensely sne- 
cesstul, he preserved an unbroken good 
humour, patience, and freedom from acer- 
hity. 

His portrait, painted by E. U. Eddis, is in 
the possession of the present Lord Chelms¬ 
ford. It was mezzotinted by W. Walker. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Law Journal imd 
Law Times, 12 Oct. 1878; Times, 7 Oct. 1878; 
J, B. Atlay’s Viotorian Chancellors, 1908, ii,1 

J. A. H. 

THEW, ROBERT (1768-1802), en¬ 
graver, was bom in 1768 at Patrmgton, 
Holderness, Yorkshire, whei'e his father 
kept an inn. He received hut little educa¬ 
tion, and for a time followed the trade of a 
cooper; but, possessiiiggreat natural abilities, 
he invented an ingenious camera ohecura, 
and later took up ennaving, in which art, 
although entirely eelf'taught, he attained to 
a high degree of excellence. In 1783 he 
went to Hull, where he resided for a few 
years, engraving at first shop-hills and 
tradesmen’s cards. His earliest work of a 
higher closs was a portroit of Harry Rowe 

S I v.l the famous puppet-show man, and in 
86 ne etched and published a x>air of views 
of the new dock at Hull, which were aqua- 
tinted by Francis Jukes [q. v.] Having exe¬ 
cuted a good plate of a woman’s head after 
Herard Dou, he obtained from the Marquis 
of Carmarthen an introduction to John Boy- 
dell [q. T. J for whose large edition of Shoke- 
epeava ke engraved in the dot manner twenty- 
two plates after Northoote, Westall, Opie, 

B B 
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Peters, and others. Of thcjotho finest is the 167.1, and was buried in I!roc]Eworrt[X~T 
entry of Cardinal Wolsey into Leicester yard on the 28t]i. 

Abbey, aft or Westall. Thow also onfrvaved IJy his wife Susan, Theyer had a son JoV 
a few excellent portraits, including Master tlie latter’s son Charles (fi. lecit 
Hare, after HOTnolda, 1700; Sir Thomas lated at University College Oxford * 
Gresham, after Sir Anthony More, 1792; and 7 May 1608, and was probably the lectiim 
Miss Turner, with the title ‘ Itelleolions on of Totteridge, Hertfordshire, who tinhli 
WerUir,’ after lliehnrd Crosse. He held (he ‘ A Sermon on her Majesty’s Happy 
appintment of historienl engraver to the vorsary,’London, 1707,4to. 

Prince of W ales, and died at or near Steven- son 'rhoyor bequeathed his collection Mdoti 
age, Hertfordshire, shortly before August hundred manuscripts (catalosued in n?./ 
1802. M^. 460). Charles offered tdiam to Orford 

[Oent. Mag. 1802 ii, 971, 1803 i. 470; Dodd’s University, and the Bodleian Library de*. 
mamwcript IJist. of Knglish Bugravurs in Brit, patched ltdward Bernard [q.v.] to see them 

Mua. (Addit. Ma. .834001; Bodgrave's Diet, of hut no purchase was eifeoled, and thoypasaed 

Ariisls. 1 P. M. O’D. into the hands of Bobort Scott, a bnnLii - 

,of London. 

THEYER, JOHN(1697-1073),antiquary, An unprinted catalogue of 836 volnmei 

son of John Theyer (Vf. 1031), and grandson dated 29 July 1678, prepared by William 
of HiomasThoyer of Broukwortli, (Houcest or- Bevuvidgo [q. v.], reelor or St, Peter’s, Cota- 
sliire, was born there in 1597. Bidiard liilliiindaflerwards bishoiiof St.Asaph and 
Hart, the lost prior of Lanthony Abbey, William June [q. v.), is in lloyal M A> 
(lloucostershiro,lord of the manor of Broek- pemlix, 70, 'I'liii Collection, which in Ber- 
worth, and the builder of Brockworth Court, nord’s ‘ Oatalugiis Mamiscriptormn Anglim’ 
was biother of his grandmother, Ann Hart 161)7, had dwindled to 312, was bought by 
(Tnms. limtolmid OlowPRter Archmlonical Charles Ifand passed with tbs lioyalLihrary 
Sop. vii. 161, 161). Theyer inherited Bi- to the British Museum, 
chard Hart's valuable library of manuscripts, 
which determined liis bent in life. 

Ho entered Magdalen College, O.xford, kosu Uxon. oU. uiisi, it. so; Atkyn’s Slomes. 
when about sixteen, but did not ernduoto. torshiro. p. 158; Biglaiid’s Oluiicasteahiro, 
On 6 July 10)3 ho was created M.A. by the 1791 , i. 261; JAl'e aud Times of Wood(0ifotd 
king’s command, ‘obiiicrita sun in ramjmb. Hist. . 801 '.), i. 404, 474, ii. 143, 140,268,185, 
literariiim at eoclesiam.’ After three years 480, iv. 74, 109, 208; Notes and Qiiraiei,Sid 
at Magdalen he praelised common law at sor. yn. 341,4th sor. ii. 11 , Oth ser. li. 187, xu, 
Nowliin, London, whither Anllioiiy Wood’s 31. t)al. of Comm, for Conm, pp. 2802,2803; 
mother proposed to send her sou to (qualify Comm, for Adv. of Money,p, 1280.] 

under Theyer for an attorney (Wood, Life and S- 

7Y»i«s, Oxford Hist. Soc.ji. 130). Although THICKNESSE, formerly Foan, ANN 
Wood did not go, ho became a lifelimg (1737-1824), autlioress and miwician, yifs 
friend, and visited Theyer to make use of his of Philip Thicknesse Iq. vj, was the oidy 
library at Cooper’s Hill, Brockworth, a small child of'l’hoinas Ford \il, ITO), clerk of the 
estate giveiilumby bis fat her on bis marriage arraigns. Her mutlier was a Miss Cham* 
in 1628, He lived hero chielly (of. State pion. Ann J'’ord was born in a honesueu 
Papers, Dom. 1639-40 pp. 280,286, and 1640 the Temple, Loudon, on 22 Feh. 1737. As 
pp, 383, 386,388, .302),but in 104 3 was in Ox- t Jio niece of Dr. l’’ord, the queen’s physician, 
ford,sorvmghitUQkhWsarmy,aiidpreBented and of Gilliort Ford, attorney-general of 
toCharles I, in Merton College garden, a copy Janiniea, she was reeeived in mabionahle 
of his ‘ AerioMiistix, oraWndicationol'tlio society and boeanio a favourite on account 
Apostolicall and generally received Govern- of her beauty and talent. Before slie was 
ment of the Church of Olirist by Bishops,’ twenty she had been painted by Iloneinthe 
Oxford, 1643, 4to. Wood says ho became a eharaeter of a muse, aud celebrated for her 
catholic about this time, and began, bnt did dancing by the Earl of Cbesterfidd. The 
notlivetoflnish.’AFriendlyDobalebetween ‘town’ fiiequenled her Sunday concerts, 
Protestants and Papists.’ Ilia estate was where Dr, Arno, Teiiducci, and other pro- 
sequestrated by the parliament, who qiro- fossors woro heard, bosidos all the foshionabls 
nounced him one of the most ‘ inveterate’ amateurs, the hostess playing the viol da 
with whom tliey had to deal. Flis family gamha and singing to the guitar, ‘She is 
were alrnost destitute until his discharge excellent in music, loves solitude, and has 
was obtained on 4 Nov, 1062, • unmeasurable all eclat ions,’wrote one lord 

Theyer died at Cooper's llilj on 20 Aug. to another tip Bathin 1768 (d-AZefterffom 


n''oslor’s Alumni Oxon. 1.600-1714 ; Woodk 
Atheutp Uxnii. od. Blmn, iii, 996; Wood's 
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MissF. • S to a Person of Distinrtion, 1701). 
Her father’s objections to her siuging in 
Bublic were so strong that, by a magistrate’s 
warrant, he secured her capture at the house 
of a lady friend. Not until she had escaped 
the paternal roof a second time was aha en¬ 
abled to make arrangements for the first of 
her five subscription concerts, on 18 March 
1760 at the little theatre in the Ilay- 
market. Aristocratic patronage furnished 
15001. in subscriptions; but Mias Ford’s 
troubles were not yet over, for at her father’s 
instance the streets round the theatre were 
occupied W Bow Street runners, only dis¬ 
perse by Lord Tankerville’s threats to send 
for a detachment of the guards. Such sen¬ 
sational incidents added to the success of 
the concerts. These generally included 
Handelian and Italian arias, sung by Miss 
Ford, and soli for her on the viol ua gamha 
and guitar. The violinist Pinto and other 
instrumentalists contributed pieces. In 1701 
Miss Ford was announced to sing ' English 
airs, accompanying herself on Ihe niiisicnl 
glosses,’ performing daily from 2-1 to 30 Oct. 
fn the large room, We Cocke's auction-room, 
Spring Gardens. At the close of the year 
JEss Ford published * Instructions for Hay¬ 
ing on the Musical Glasses ’ [see PocKBioit, 
Eiohabp]. These glasses contained water, 
end it was not until the following year that 
thearmonica was introduced hy Marianne 
Davies [q. v.] With regard to Miss Ford’s 
viol da gamha it may he surmised that she 
used a favourite instrument ‘ made in 1612, 
of evquieite workmanship and mellifluous 
tone ’ (THiCKitnssn, Gainsborov^h, p. 19). _ 

In November she left town with Plplip 
Thicknesse [q. v.], the lieutenant-governor, 
and Lady Elizabeth Thicknesse for Land- 
guard Fort, where her friend gave birth to 
a son, dying a few mouths aAerwards, on 
28 Marim 1763. The care of the young 
family devolved upon Miss Ford, and Thict- 
nease after a short interval made her his 
(third) wife on 27 Sept. 1762. She proved 
a kind stepmother and a sympathetic wife. 
Their summer residence, Felbcslowe Cottage, 
was the subject of enthusiastic description in 
the pages of ‘ The School for Fashion,’ 1800 
(see Ptiblie Characters, 1806), A slretch of 
the cottage by Gainsborough was published 
in the'Gentleman’s Magazine' (1816, ii, 1051. 
Mrs. Thicknesse wrote, while living tempo¬ 
rarily at Bath, her anecdotal' Sketches of the 
Lives and Writings of the Ladles of Fi-anoo ’ 
(3 vole, 1778-81), A contemplated visit to 
Italy in 1792 was frustrated by the sudden 
death of Philip Thieknesse after they had 
left Boulogne. The widow, remaining fn 
France, was arrested and confined in a con- 
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vent. After the e.\.eoution of Eohesplerre in 
July 1794, a decree was promulgated for 
the liberation of any prisoners who should 
he able to earn their livehhood. Mrs. 
Thicknesse produced proofs of her accom¬ 
plishments and was set free. In 1800 she 
puhlished her novel, ‘ The School for 
Fashion,' in which many well-known cha¬ 
racters appeared under fictitious names, her¬ 
self as Miterpe. For fifteen or eighteen 
years before her death, Mrs. ThicImessB 
lived with a friend in the Edgware Hoad. 
She died at the age of eighty-six on 20 Jan. 
1824 (Annual Jleoister). Her daughter mar¬ 
ried; her son John died in 1846 (O'Biejtb, 
Naval Biogre^hy), 

hCrs. Thicknesse’s linguistic and other 
talents were conatderable, but she shone 
with most genuine light in music, i^uzzini 
admired her singing, and many thought her 
equal to Mrs. BUlington in compass and 
sweetness of voice, Iler portraits, oy Hone 
and Gaiusborougb, have not been engraved. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 640; Letter from 
Miss F . . d; Letter to Miss F . . d; Dia- 
logno, 17C1; Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
iii. 378; Kilrerl’s Halph Allen, p. 20; Fablie 
Advertiser, Mirch-Apnl 1760, October 1761; 
Thicknesse’s Qain&borougb, p. 16, and other 
Works, passim; Monkland's Literati of Bath; 
Ntchols's Litewry Anecdotes, ir. 261; Fnblic 
Obaracters, 1806; Harwich Guide, 1808, p. 82 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1761 pp. 83, 79, 100, 1792 p. 1164; 
Kegiatere of Wills, F.0.0. Erskine 118, Bogg 
100.) L. M. M. 

THICKNESSE, QEOEGE (171^1790), 
schoolmaster, third son of John Thieknesse, 
rector of Farthinghoe in Northamptonshire, 
was bom in 1714, His mother, Joyce Blen- 
cowe, was nieee of Sir .John Blencowe [q. v.] 
PhilipThieknea8o[q. v.], lieutenant-governor 
of Landguard Fort, was a younMr brother. 
George Thicknesse entered Winwiester Col¬ 
lege m 1726. In 1767 he was appointed 
chaplain (third master) of St. Faul’n school, 
in 1746 snrmaster, and in 1748 high master. 
The school, which had been d^iniiig in 
hie predecessor’s time, flourished under Ms 
rule. Philip IVancia, the reputed author of 
‘ Junius,’ was one of his scholars. In 17D9 
he suifpred for a time from mental derange¬ 
ment 1814, ii. 62_9), but did not 

retire ftom his office till 1769, when the 
governors of St. Paul’e awarded him a pen¬ 
sion of 1001. a year, and reqiiested him to 
name his successor. 

Thicknesse, on his retirement, resided 
with an old schoolfellow, William Hol- 
bech, at Arleseote,_ near Warmington, 
Northamptonshire, till the death or the 
latter in 1771. Ha himself died, unmarried, 
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oil 18 Deo. 1790, and was buried on tbe 
north side of Warmington churohyiu'd, in 
accordance with Bomowhat singular diroo- 
tioiis which he had given (ib. p. 412). A 
marble bust of him by John Iliolcoy, with 
an inscription, the joint work of Sir PhUip 
Francis and Edmund Burke, was placed in 
St. Paul’s school by his pupils in 1792. The 
inscription is no longer extant (Notes and 
Quertes, 8th sor. ix, 148). 

[Kirby’s Wiiichostor Scholars, 1888, p. 233; 
Gardiner’s Admission Bogistcrs of St. Paul’s 
School, p. 84 ; Kicliols’s Literacy Anecdotes, i. 
426 n„ ix. 261-6; Gent. Mag. 1760 ii. 
1163, 1761 {. 80; Athonmum, 20 Sept. 

1888; Pauline (St. Paul’s School Magazine), 
xiv. 18-21; Momoirs and Anecdotes of Philip 
Thicknesse, 1788, i. 7, 8; Farkos and Mcrivalo’a 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Prauois, 1867, i. 6.1 

J. n. L. 

THIOKNBSSE, PHILIP (1719-1792), 
lieutenant-governor of Landguard Fort, 
seventh son of John Thicknesse, rector of 
Farthinghoe, Northamptonshire, who was a 
younger son of Pnlph Thlcknosse of Bal- 
terley Hall, StalTordshiio, was born at lus 
father’s rectory on 10 Aug. 1719, His 
mother, Joyce Blencowe, was nioco of Sir 
John Blonoowo [q. v.l George Thioknasso 
[q.v.l washis elder brother. Another brother, 
Italxih (d, 1742), svas an assislant master at 
Eton College, and published an edition of 
‘ Pheodrus, with Englisli Notes ’ (1741). He 
died suddenly at Bath on 11 Oct. 1742, while 
performing a musical piece of his own com- 
posit ion (of. his epitaph in Oent. Mag. 1790, 
1521). 

Anotlier llalph Thiclniosse (1719-1790), 
cousin to Philip, born at Barthomley, Oho- 
ahiro, was M.A. of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and M.D., and practised as a medical 
man at Wigan, where he died on 12 Feb. 
1790, aged 71. He wrote a ’Treatise on 
Foreign Vegeinbloa’ (1749), chiefly token 
from Qooff'roy’s ‘Materia hfedioa’ (w, 1700, 
i. 186,272, 309; Journal qf Botany, 1800, p, 
375). 

Philip, after going to Aynhoe school, was 
admitted a ‘ gratis ’ scholar at Westminster 
school. He left that school in a short lime 
to be placed with an apothecary named Mai> 
maduke Tisdall; but he soon tired of that 
calling, and in 1735, when ho was only six¬ 
teen, wont out to Georgia with General 
Oglethorpe. Boturuing to England in 1737, 
he was employed by the trustees of the 
colony until he lost Oglethorpe’s favour by 
speaking too plainly of the management of 
affairs in Georgia. Ho afterwards obt ainod 
a lieutenancy in an independent company 
At Jamaica, where for some time ho was 


engaged m desultory warfare wlthaT^T 
away negroes in the mountains Ha 
turned homo at the end of 1740 ^ 
disagreement with his brother offleen 
m tlio following January became 
lieutenant in Brigadier Jeffries’s regimS} 
mannes. Early in 1744-6 he was sfnt to th! 
Mediterranean under Admiral Medley anJ 
passed through a terrible gale near linr. 
End on 27 Feb, In February 1763 he pi 
cured by purchase the lieutenant-Bovciim! 
ship of Landguard Fort, Suffolk, an appoint 
ment which he held till 1768. He™d , 
dispute in 1762 with Francis Vernon 
wards Lord Orwell and Earl of Shipbmhl 
then colonel of the Suffolk miUtis! and 
having sent the colonelthe ludici-ouapresait 
of a wooden gun, was involved in an actios 
for libel, with the result that he was confined 
for three months in the king’s bench prison 
and fined 3001. In 1764 he met with Thomas 
Q ainsborough near Landguard Point, and for 
the next twenty years constituted liim.J t 
Uio patron of the artist, of whose gemushe 
considered himself the discoverer, He ia- 
duced GaiusboroujUi to move to Bathihnn 
Ipswich; but in 1774 their friendship ™ 
broken by a wrol died squabble. About 1708 
ho settled at Welwyn, nertfordaMte,remoy. 
ing thonce to Monmouthshire, and in 17^ 
to Bath, whoro he purchased a house iu the 
Crescent, and built another house wluoh ha 
called St. Oathoriiie’s Hermitage. Ilia long- 
cherished liopos of succeeding to 13,0^, 
from the family of his first wife were de¬ 
stroyed by a deoi'oo against him in chaacety 
and by an unsuccessful appeal to the Houae 
of Lords. Tliree loiters, m which this de¬ 
cision of tho IIoiiRO of Lords was vehementlj 
denounced, appeared in an ^position news¬ 
paper, ‘ Thu Crisis,’ on 18 Feb., 26 Maid, 


in A-.- —_ i.!. 
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lot (or, wbioli bad been promised in the second, 
and was issued af),er '['hioknesse had qidtted 
tho country, boro his own name. All were 
doublloss by Tliicknosso, and tho use of 
Junius’s namo was in all probability an in¬ 
tentional nwBlification, 'ThickneBse many 
yeors later (1789) issued a pamphlet, ‘Junius 
Disooverod,’ in which ho profesaod to diseoTw 
Junius in Horne Tooko; but lha_ identifloa:< 
tion cannot bo seriously entertained (mfo> 
mat ion kindly supplied by A. Hall, esq.) 

After the House of Lords finally pro¬ 
nounced against Thiotoissse in 1776, he, re¬ 
garding himself as ‘ driven out of hia own 
country,’ fixed upon Spain as a place of resi¬ 
dence. He returned, however, to Bath at 
tho end of 1776. In 1781 he erected in his 
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private grounds at the Hermitage the first 
monument raised in this country to Chatter- 
ton's memory. Five years later he purchased 
a barn at Sandgate, near Hythe, and con- 
verted it into a dwelling-house, whence ho 
could contemplate the shores of Franco, into 
which country he made an excursion in 1791, 
and was in Paris during nn early period of 
the revolution. In the following year he 
was once more at Hath, which he finally left 
in the autumn for the continent, and on. 
19 Nov. 1799 he euddonly died in a coach 
near Boulogne, while on his way to Paris 
with his wife. He was buried in the pro- 
testant cemetery at Boulogne, where a monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory hy his 
widow (Ipswich Journal, SO March 1798). 

'Thiclaiesse is described hy John Nichols 
(Lit Aneed. ix. 288) os ' a man of probity 
and honour, whoso heart and purse were 
always open to the unfortimalo.’^ Another 
writer (FulCIIEB) says 'ho had in a remark¬ 
able degree the faculty of lesseuiiig the 
number of his friends and increasing the 
number of his enemies. lie was perpetually 
imagining insult, and would sniff nn injury 
from afar.' It is thought that Graves pic¬ 
tured'rhichnesse in the character of Graham 
in the 'Spiritual Quixote: ’ and he is one of 
the authors pilloried m Mathias's ‘ Pursuits 
of Literature ’ ( 8 th edit. p. 71). 

He married tlirioo: first, in 1743, Marla, 
only daughter of John Lauove of South¬ 
ampton, a Freuch refugee; ehe died early in 
1749 j and on 10 Nov. in (he same year ho 
married Elizabeth Toiichct, oldest daughter 
of the Earl of Casllehaven. She died on 
28 March 1762, leaving three sons and throe 
daughters. The eldest son succeeded to the 
barony of Audley. The terms on which 
Thicknesse lived with this son may he 
gathered from tho title of his ‘Memoirs’ 
(No, 24, below) and from a clause in his 
will, wherein he desires hie right hand to he 
cut off and sent to Lord Audley, ‘ to lemind 
him of his duty to God, after having so long 
abandoned the duty he owed to hie father.’ 
His third wife was Anne (1737-1824), 
daughter of Thomas Ford, whom ho married 
on §i Sept. 1762. She is separately noticed. 

As an author Thicknesse was voluminous 
and often interesting, especiallv in his no¬ 
tices of Me experiences in Georgia and 
Jamaica, and on the continent of Europe. 
His first pieces were contributions to tlio 
'Museum Hiistiouni’ (1768). These were 
followed by: 1. ‘ A Letter to a Young Lady,' 
1704, 4to. 2, ‘Man-Midwifery Analysed,’ 
1764,4to. 3, ‘ Proceedings of a Court Mar¬ 
tial.’1766,4to, 4. ‘Narrative of what passed 
with Sir Harry Erskino,’ 1766,8vo. 6 . ‘ Ob¬ 


servations on the Customs and Manners of 
the French Nation,’ 1766, 8vo; 2nd and 3rd 
edit. 1779 and 1789, 6. 'Useful Hints to 
those who make the Tour of France,’ 1768, 
8 vo. 7. ‘Account of four Persons starved 
to Death at Detchworth, Herts,’ 1769, 4to. 
8 . ‘Sketches and Characters of the most 
Eminent and most Singular Persons now 
living,' 1770,12mo. 9. ‘ A Treatise on tho 
Art of Deciphering and Writing in Cypher, 
with an Harmonic Alphabet,’ 1772, 8vo. 
10. 'A Year’s Journey through France and 
Port of Spain,’ 1777, 8vo, S vols.; 2nd and 
8 rd edit. 1778 and 1789 (cf. NlOHOLS, Illuatr. 
of Lit. v. 737). 11. ‘NewProseBath Guide 
for the Year i778,| 8vo, 12. ‘ The Voletu- 
dinarian’s Bath Guide; or the Means of oh- 
tainiiig Long Life end Health,’ 1780, 8vo. 

15. 'Letters to Dr. Falconer of Bath,’ 1782. 
14. ‘Queries to Lord Audley,’ 1782, 8vo, 

16. ‘Peie Pascal, a Monk of Montserrat, 
vindicated,' 1763. 1C.' The Speaking Figure, 
and the Automaton Chess Flayei' closed 
and detected,' 1784 (anon.) 17. ' A Year's 
Journey through the Pais Bas, and Austrian 
Netherlands,’ 1784, Svo; Sad edit, with ad¬ 
ditions, 1786, 18. ‘ An Extraordinary Case 
and Perfect Cure of the Gout... as related 
by . . . Abbe Man, from the French,’ 1784. 
19. ‘A farther Account of I’Abbe Man’s 
Oasc,’1786. 2. ‘A Letter to the Earl of 
Oovontry,’ 1786, 8 vo. 21. ‘Letter to Dr. 
James Mokittrick Adair ’ [q. v.], 1787, Svo. 
22. ' A Sketch of the Life andPaintings of 
Thomas Gainsborough,’1788, Svo. 23. 'Ju¬ 
nius Discovered ’ (in the person of Home 
Tooke), 1789, Svo. 21. ‘ Memoirs and Anec¬ 
dotes of Pliilm Thicknesse, late Lieutenant- 
governor of Langniu’d Fort, and unfortu¬ 
nately father to George Touohet, Baron 
Audley,’ 1788-91, 3 vols. Svo. Tho third 
volume contains a poi trait. His old enemy 
Dr. Adair (see No, 21) published‘Curious 
Facts aud Anecdotes not contained in tho 
Memoirs of Philip Thicknesse,’ 1790, with a 
caricature portrait by Qillray, who olso 
satirised 'rbickncBse in a caricature entitled 
' Liout.-governor Gall-stone, &e.’ (of. 
Weight and Gbego, James Gillmy,pp. 110, 
119). 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ix. 2S6 ; Gent. M.ig. 
1800 ii. 1013, 1816 ii, 106 (view of Thick- 
nesse’s house, FeUxstowe Cottage), IVIonkland's 
Litoiatnro and Literati of Btith, 1864, p. S3; 
Cheshire Notes and Queries, 1885, v. 49; 
Fuleher’s Life of Gainsborough, 1866, p._ 42; 
Brook-Ainold’b Gainsborough, 1861; Hiuch- 
lifffl’s Barthomloy, p. 174; G-. E. 0[ok«yno]’s 
Complete Peerage, i. 201; Brit. Kus. Addit, 
M.SS. 19166 ff. 409-13, 19170 ff. 207-9, 19174 
ff. 703-3.] 0. W, 8. 
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tTErTEERY, OITAKLES I’lIILTr lllP- 
POLYTrrS, Kajimt 1)15(1 703-186i:).colnuiat, 
oldoal, son of Chari os, baron de TMorry, a 
I'Vonch rofuffoo, was born in 175)3, appo- 
rontly a1, llatUampton in Somoraol. Aflor 
sorao military and di])lnmatic sorvico ho 
inatriciilalod from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 3(1 May 1819, aged 25, and migralM 
to (iiu'uns’ Collogo, Cambridge, on 8 Tuno 
1830, but did not graduato. At Oambridgo 
ho mot in 1820 two Maori chiefs with ono 
iCoudall, and then concoived tho idea of 
founding an omjiiro in Now Zealand. In 
1832 Kendall returned to Now Zoiiland and 
bought two hundred acros near Tlokianga 
for Thiorry, who based on this nurchaso a 
claim to all tho land from Auckland to tho 
north eapo of tho nortih island. Ho applied 
to Hurl Hat hurst, then soerotary of state, for 
conllnnat.iou of this grant, but was mot with 
tho plea thatNow Zealand was not a Ilritisli 
posHORsIon, 11‘u tluMi tried tho Jfroneh go- 
vernraonti without success. 

I’ropucding to form a private comjiauy to 
carry out his plams, Thie.rry returned from 
l^’raucu in 182B and set up an offioo in lion- 
don, where ho slowly acquired some little 
su])pnrt. About, 18,')!) ho wont to tho United 
States to enlarge his sphoro of act ion, and 
thence by tho West Indian islands and 
Panama ho found his way to Tahiti, arriving 
thorn in 1835. Here ho issued a procla¬ 
mation assorting his claims and iulontiona. 
Hut tho British consul actively opjiosud his 
design. In 1837 ho had got. as far as Now 
Houth Wales. Hero lie oolloctod si-xty por- 
soiiB of rougli charaelor to form tho niiclous 
of a colony, and sailed in tho Nimrod t,o tho 
Hay of Tsfunds. 1 laving summoned a mat¬ 
ing of chiefs at Mnngnnga, he oxxilaincid his 
schemes and his title to the land he elaimed; 
tho chiefs refused to recognise his title, and 
showed alarm at his slatomunt that ho ex¬ 
pected his brother to follow him with live 
hundred persons, Tie also made a formal 
address tn tho white resirlenta of New Zea¬ 
land, in the oonrso of which he mmonneed 
that ho came to govorn within tho bounds of 
liis own teri'itnries, that ho cuine neither ns 
invader nor despot, and proceeded t n exj)omid 
a scheme of seltlnrannt and admluistraliou 
wliitih Indicated leanings at, oneo com¬ 
munistic and paternal, lie staled that ho 
bad brought with him a surgeon to attend 
the poor, and a tnt'or and goveriiess to 
educate tho soltlers’ chihlron with his own. 
But, despite this solemn bravado, Thiorry 
ahd his party were destitute of supplies be¬ 
yond the needs of two or Ihroo weeks. 
TJltimatoly, throiigh the iniervontion of a 
missionary, mic of tho chiefs agreOd to soil 


IHOOCS, _&o. The rest of his pity S 
drafted into the service of other settlL ^ 
thus bis grand scheme ended in his settliT 
down aa a humble colonist. NewZeaW 
was proclaimed a British oolouy in isjft 
Later ainorry found his way bock to 
South Wales, and tried to renew his proiech 
for a larger colonisation scheme; but he lua 
no success, and died on 8 J uly 1861 at Aud 
land, a poor man, but much respected ei 
an old colonist. Ho was married and tad i 
family. 


rMimnoll’s Diet, of Austral. Biogr.; Bufda,', 
llislofy of Now Zealand, pp. 179-80; Housaof 
Oonimoiis Ttipors 18.88, i. fiS, 1119, Ilo.ja;. 
Bliiir’s CyelopiTilia of .Aiibtral.iM,), MclbomnV 
1801 ; Tho Now Zealander, 4 July and 16 Wt 


TIIJMELHY, HlOIJAllD (IBli-lOSOi 
josuit. [Reo Asiinv.] " 

TIIIELBY, STYAN (1686 M73.<!), 
critic and theologian, sou of Tliomas Thitk 
by, vicar of Ht. Margarol.’s, Leicester, by 
his will) Mary, I'lilest daughter of Hea^ 
Ht.ynn of Kirby Frith, gentleman, was bora 
about JfiSH (Nf0iloi,H, 7,cJCMf«'sMV«,h,fSB, 
fll ‘I). II 0 was cduoiil I'd at the free school, 
Iioicoster, undertho tuition of the Rev. Joha 
Kilby, the chief ushiir, who afterwards 
said: ‘ lie wont through my school in three 
years; and liis snlf-concuit wnsceiisniiidas 
very oUnnsivo. JIo thought ho knew more 
than all tho school.’ One of his pro¬ 
duct ions while at school wiie o perm in 
(iTwk ‘On Iho Qui'ou of Sheba’s Viat to 
Solomon.’ From hi.s mental abilities no 
Hinall degree of fuliiiro eminence was pre- 
aagnd, but tho hnpos of his friends ware im- 
fortnnately doluiilod by a temper which 
was naturally indolent and quarrelsome, 
and by an unhappy addiction to driuking. 
Prom Ijoloostor he was sent to .leaus College, 
Onmbridgo, wliouce ho graduated B.A m 
1701. lie nont rihut i>d vcrsei) in 1708 to the 
uni versil y colloctiou on the death of George, 
prince of Denmork. In 1710 he published 
anonymously an inlciuxierato pamphlet on 
the iiccasinn of tho dismissal of the whig 
ministry. It was entitled ‘The University 
of Oambridgo vindicated fromtheimpulation 
of nisloyalty it lies under on account of not 
addressing; as also from the malicioue and 
foul Aspioraiona of Dr, Bentley, late Master 
of Trinity Oolite, and of a oertem Ollicer 
and protouded Reformer in the said Umy 
vorsity,’ London, 1710, 8vo (of. Mosi, Z{« 
of nenilei/, 2nd odit. i. 289). Thirlby obtained 
a I'ullowehip of his college in 1713 by them- 
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fluence of Dr. Ohnxles Ashton, who said ' ha 
had had the honour of studying with him 
when young,’ though he afterwards s^oko of 
him very contemptuously os the editor of 
Justin itartyr. „ . 

Devoting himself to the study of diTimty, 
he published ‘S, Joannis Ohrysostomi de 
Sac^otio . . . editio altera. Aocessit S. 
Gr. Nazianzeni . . . de eodem Argumento 
conscripta, Oratio Apologetica, opera S. 
Thirlby,'Greek and Latin, Cambridge, 1712, 
8vo; 'An Answer to Mr, ‘Whistonis Seven¬ 
teen Suspicions concerniim Athanasius, in 
his Historical Preface,’ Cambridge, 1712, 
8to; ' Calumny no Conviction: or an 
Answer to Mr. Whiston's Letter to Mr. 
Thirlby, intituled Athanasius convicted of 
Forgery,’ London, 1713, 8vo; and ' A De¬ 
fence of the Answer to Mr. Wliiston’s Sus¬ 
picions, and an Answer lo his Ohoage of 
Forgery against St. Athanasius,’ Cambridge, 
1713, ovo. On 17 Jan. 1718-19 he was ap¬ 
pointed deputy registraiw of the university 
of Cambridge, but he held this olRco for 
a very short time (Addit. MS, 5862, ff. 
31,31 o). He took the degree of M.A. at 
Cambridge in 1720. _ Two years later ho 
brought out his ^riucipal work—a splendid 
edition of * Jusuni Philosophi et Martyris 
Apologise dura, et Dialogus cum Tryphone 
Judso cum notis ct emcndtitionibus,’ Greek 
and Latin, 1/Oudon, 1722, fol.; dedicated to 
'William, lord Craven. JBishop Monk ob¬ 
serves that ‘ so violently had reseutinent 
got possession of him [Tliirlby] that he 
gives the fuE reins to invective, and roils 
against classical studies and Bentley in so 
e.\:travagaat a stylo that he makes the reader, 
at the very outset of his work, doubt whether 
the editor was in a sane mind’ {Z^e of 
Benlky, u, 167). Ho also treated Meric 
Casauhon, Isaac Voseius, and Dr, Grahe 
with contempt. 

Having discoiitinuod the study of theology, 
his next pursuit was medioino, and for a 
while he was slylod ‘ doctor.’ "Whilo ho 
was a nominal pliysician he lived for some 
time with the Duke of Chandos as librarian. 
He then studied the civil law, on which 
ha occasionaUy lectured, Sir Edward 'Wal¬ 
pole being one of his pupils. The civil law 
displeasing him, though hh is said to have 
become 1X.D., he applied himself to the 
common law, and had chambers taken for 
him in the Temple with a view of being 
(^ed to the bar; but of this scheme he 
likewise grew weary. He came, however, to 
London, to the house of his Mend, Sir 
Edward Walpole, who procured for him in 
May 1741 the sinecure office of a king’s 
waiter in the port of Lt/ndon, worth about 


1007. a year. The remainder of his days 
were passed in private lodgings, where he 
lived in a very retired manner, seeing only a 
few Mends, and indulging occasionaUy in 
excessive drinlcing. He contributed some 
notes to Theobald^ ShaJrespeare, and after¬ 
wards talked of bringing out an edition of 
his own, but this design was abandoned. He 
left, however, a copy of Shakespeare, with 
some ahumve remarks on Warburton in the 
margin of the first volume, and a few at¬ 
tempts at emendation. The copy became the 
property of Sir Edward WMpole, to whom 
^irlby bequeathed sE his books and papers. 
Walpole lent it to Dr, Johnson when ha 
was preparing his edition of Shakespeare, in 
which we name of 'Thblhy’ appears as a 
commentator. Thirlby died on 19 Dec. 1758. 

[Addit. MS. SS82, f. 16; Boswell's Johnson 
(Hill), ir. 161; Bnwes’s Cat. of English Books; 
Bru^gomonifs Engl. Editions of Oreek and 
Latin Authors, pp. 334, 424, Davies's Atbrnm 
Britannicm, ii. 378; Gent. king. 1753 p. 500, 
1778 p. 607, 1780 p. 407, 1782 p. 242; Hist. 
Beg. 1738, Chron. Diary, p. 28; London Mug. 
Jufy 1738, p. 361; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 238, 
iv. 264; Hiehols's flolect Collection of Boems 
(1781), vi. 114; Whiston’s Memoir of himself 
(1749),i. 204.] T. 0. 

THIELBy or THIRLEBY, THOMAS 
(1606 P-1570), the first anti only bishop of 
Weetminstcr, and afterwards successively 
bishop of Norwich and Ely, son of John 
Thirleby, scrivener and town clerk of 0am- 
hridTO, and Joan his wife, was bom in the 
pariw of St. Mary the Great, Oambrklgo, in 
or about 1606 (Ooopjib, AamU of Cambridge, 
u. 262). He received hie education at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, graduated bachelor of the 
tavE law in 1621, was elected afuEow of his 
college, and proceeded doctor of the civil law 
in 1628, and doctor of the canon law in 1680. 
It is said that while at the uuivcTsity he, 
with other learned men who ware the favoiu»rs 
of the gospel,thoughtheyafterwords relapsed, 
received an allowance horn Queen Anne 
Boleyn, the Earl of 'Wiltshire, her father, 
and Lord Eochford, her brother (Stkypb, 
JEccl. Mem. u. i. 279). In 1632 he was official 
to the archdeacon of Ely (Addit, MS, 6825, 
p. 36). He apwars to have taken a prominent 
art in the anairs of the university between 
528 and 1634, and ia supposed to nave held 
the oifioB of oonunissary. In 1634 he was ap¬ 
pointed provost of the collegiate church of 
St. Edmund at Solisbxpy (BA'ccrbb, Met. <f 
Sarum, p. 701). Archbishop Oranmer and Dr. 
Butts, ]^wcian to the king, were his esrly 
patrons. Granmer ‘Eked his lesining and his 
qualities so well that he became hie good lord 
towards the king’s majesty, amd commended 
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have 'impoverished tie cturoli * (Stow, Sur isprinted in Lord Hardwiclce's'State Papers' 

rev of London, ed. Tlioms, p. 170J. (i. 62-103, from Horleian MS. 262, art, 15), 

bn 1 April, following lus resignation of After tlie death of the lord chancellor, 
the see of Westminster, he was constituted Gardiner, on 12 Nov. 1656, Mary proposed 
bibhopofNorwich(BTMiiK,jF'a;<icrfl, XV. 221). to confer on Thirlby the vacant omce, but 
Bishop Burnet intimates that Thirlby was re- Philip obieoted, and Archbishop Heath was 
moved from Westminster to Nonvioh, as it appointed (Bespatches of MkUel, the Vme- 
was thought he could do less mjscliief in the tian Amiassador, 1664-7, ed. Paul Fried- 
latter see,‘for though he complied as soon as maim, Venice, 1869), In January 1666-6 
any change was made, yet he secretly opposed Thirlby took a part in the degradation of his 
everything while it was safe to do ’ (Jaist. qf old friend Archbishop Cranmor. ‘ He was 
thelieformation,ed.lBil,ii.7B3), In January observed to weep much oU the while; he 
1660-1 lie was appointed one of tho com- protested to Granmer that it was the most 
missioners to correct and punish all anabap- sorrowful action of his whole life, and ac- 
tists, and such ns did not duly administer knowledgedthegreatloveandfriendshiptbat 
the sacraments according to the Book of had been between them; and that no earthly 
Common Prayer; and on 16 April 1661 one conei deration but the queen’s command could 
of the commissioners to determine a contro- have induced him to come and do what they 
lersy respecting the borders of England and were then about’ (BniiNEi, i. 631). On 
Scotland. On 20 Mnjy following he was in 22 March following he was one of the seven 
a commission to treat tor a marriage between bishops who assisted at the consecration of 
the king and Elisabeth, daughter of Henry Cardinal Pole as archbishop of Canterbury'. 
II of irauce. He was in 1661 appointed In 1666 ho was appointed to receive Osep 
one of the musters of requests, and he was Napea Gregoriwitch, ambassador from the 
nlso one of the numerous witnpsacs on the emperor of llussia. Thirlby appears to have 
trial of Gardinorj bishop of Winchester, sanctioned the hurnhig of John Hullior for 
winch look place in that year. In January heresy in 1656^ hut only two others suffered 
and March 1661-2 his name was inserted death in his diocese on account of their re¬ 
in several commissions appointed to inquire ligion, and it has been said that ‘ Thirleby 
what sums were due to the king or his was in no way interested therein | but the 
father for sale of lands; to raise money by guilt thereof must bo shared between Dr. 
the sale of crown lands to tbe yearly value Fuller, the cbancellor, and other commis- 
of 1,000/. i and to survey the state of all the sioners’ (Fulmh, Church Hist. ed. 1837, i. 
couits erected for the custody of the king’s 395). In April 1658 Thirlby was sent to 
lands. In April 1663 ho was again appointed the north to inquire the cause of the quarrel 
ambassador to the Emperor Oharlos V, at between the Earls of Northumberland and 
whose court he remained until April 1664 ‘Westmoreland. He and Dr, Nicholas Wot- 
(AetsP, 0, iv. 2-16,390). On his return from ton [q.v.jwere Queen Mary’s commissioners 
Germany he brought with him one Bemegius, to treat with France respecting tho restora- 
who established a pimer mill in this country tion of Calais and the conclusion of peace, 
—merhaps at Feu Ditton, near Cambridge Queen Elizabeth sent a new commission to 
(doortsE, Annals, ii, 133, 266). them at Oambray in January 1668-9, and 

At heart a Boman catholic, Thirlby was instructed the Enrl of Arundel to act in con- 
soon high in Queen Mary's favour, and in junction with them. Tho commissioners 
July 1654 he was translated from Norwich succeeded in concluding peace, and retiuned 
to Ely, the temporalities of Ihelattersee being home in April 1669, The queen is said to 
delivered tohimonl6Sept, (Btiiiib,xv.405). have cast upon Thirlby the entire blame of 
Howasoneof the prelatcswbo presidedat the the eventual loss of Calais (Sibxth, Life of 
trials of Bishop Hooper, John Bogers, Bow- Whitgift, i. 229). Queen Mary had appointed 
land Taylor, and others, for heresy; and in him one of her e-vecuters. 

February 1664-5 he was appointed, together On the assembling of Queen Elizabeth’s 
with Anthony Browne, viscount Montague first parliament Thirlby sent his proxy, he 
[q. V.], and Sir Edward Came [q. v.], a special being then absent on his embassy in France, 
ambassador to the pope, to m^e the queen’s On 17 April 1669 the hiUfor restoring ecclo- 
obedience, and to obtain a confirmation of siasticaljurisdictionto the crown was com¬ 
all those graces which Cardinal Foie had milted to him and other peers. He opposed 
granted in his name. He returned to London this measure on the third reading, He also 
nom Borne on 24 Aug. 1666 with a bull con- dissented from tbe bill for uniformity of corn- 
firming tbe queen’s title to Ireland, wMch mon prayer (cf. Zurich Letters, i, 20). He 
document he delivered to the lord treasurer refused to take the oath of supremacy^, and 
pnlODec. A curiousjoumal of this embassy for this reason he and Archbishop Heath 
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■were AupoRod from tlioir hoes on 5 July 1569 
a(i tho lord-troasuror’s lloueo in Broad Stool. 

Aocordiiip^ to Bonthain, Tliiidby woh a 
conHidcrnblo beiiofacJtor to tho soo of Ely 
bocauHU by liis intoruflt ho ^iroeurud from llio 
crown for hiniHolf and his succussors Iho 
palronago of tho probends in tho oalhodral; 
but Dr. Oox, his immcdialo successor, as- 
sorlcd that although Thirlby rucoivod 600f. 
from Bishop Goodrich’s excoulors for dilapi¬ 
dations, ho left his houses, bridges, lodes, 
rivors, oansownys, and banks, in great ruin 
and decay, and spoiled the soo of o stodc of 
one thousand marks, wliieh his prodocessom 
had enjoyed since tho roigii of Edward III. 
ITenlbo alleged that Thirlby nover came into 
his dioceso (Sinyrsi, Annals qf Ihe JSefoi'mai- 
tion, ii. 680). 

After his deprivation Thirlby had his 
liberty for some time, but in cniiHoq^uenco of 
his persisting in prcaoiiing against the Bo- 
forinalion, ho was on 3.1 line 1600 eolnmitlod 
to tho Tower, and on J16 hVb. 15(50 -1 ho was 
oreommunicaled (^SriiYPn, ib. i. 143). In 
September 16(13 ho was romnvod from the 
Tower on aooounb of the plague to Arch¬ 
bishop Barker’s house at Boaksbourno 
kff Comspondence, pp. 133, 193, 195, 30.3, 
316, 317). In .Tune 1504 ho was 1 ranaferred 
to Bamboth Palace, .and Pni'ker, who is said 
to have treated Thirlby witli groat courtesy 
and respect, oven poniiittud him to lodge 
for some lime at tho hou,o of one Mrs. Black- 
well in Blackfriars. Tie died in Ijainbiilh 
Palooo on 30 Aug. 1570. Tie was buried 
on tho 38th in the chancel of Lambeth 
church, under a stone with a brief Latin in¬ 
scription in brass (iSrow, jS’wreey n/ Zont/on, 
ed. vStrypo, App. ji, 86). In making a grave 
for the burial ol Arclibisliop (JornwiilliH in 
Li arch 178.3, tlie body of Jlishop 'I’hirlby 
was discovered in his colllu, in a grunt mea¬ 
sure iiiideeayed, as was tho rlothing. Tho 
corpse hhd a cap on its head and a hut under 
its arm (IjOTIoiI, lllmtmtionsnf lirilkh IIis- 
forff, ed. 18.38, i, 7.3 ti.) 17is portrait is in 
the print of the delivery of tlio charter of 
’bridewell. 


[Ad(lit.M8,S. fidOS f. 0.3, 6818 f. 108, 6838 ff. 
1, 123, 68d2 p. 868, 6882 f. 77, 6986 f. 96; 
Asclum’s Gplstolie, pp. 832, 339; Badford’s 
Blazon of ISpisfepasy, p. dl; Brmly’s Episcopal 
Hnccessinn, 111 . 10; Ciimdoii’s Bomiiiiis, 7th od. 
0 .371 i hlasliyii’s Diary (C.i.nKlon Soo.); Dodd's 
Ohuich Hist. 1 . dSS; Dixon’s ITist. of tlio Church 
of England, il. 677, hi. 67(), iv. 768 ; Downes's 
Lives of the Compilers of the Liturgy (1722), 
p, cv; Duciiiel'e Lambeth; ElIU's Letters of 
Eminent Literary Men, pp. 26, 26; Fiddos's 
Wolsey, Collocimiott, pp 46,203; Eoxo's Acts 
Aid klouamouts; Eroudo's Hist, of England; 


Lingard’s Hist, of England; GodwinTirpTr 

libus (Eichardwn); Harbin’s HeiodiUyaoiI 
W- 191,102; Leonard Howard’s LettOM^j Ml’ 

Linsdowno MSS; Lae’s Cbnrch uSo!.? 
Elizabeth, p. 147; Manning and Bray's fin*,, ? 

fl'M* 


w« OOA-. *1. aoo, otllfjor n 

. . ’ Sooioty’s PiiblicationsfM-a 

nidus:); C.ilondiu's of State Papers; Aotsofth* 
Privy Connoil, od. Dasont; Stryne’a WnFk 
(goiioi-al index); Tanner’s Bibl. Bnt. n 709 . 
Tierney’s Anindol, pp. 334-7; INtltfi fil! 
wird VI and Mary, 1 62. 82. 84,88,08. 1011 , 
wulnioroB wostminbLov Abbey, pp. 129 1311 

T, 0*^ 

THIJILESTANB, LobdMAITLASDoi 
[S oo Maitland, Sik John, 1616?-168o,] ’ 


TI-IIELWALL, CONNOP (l7fl7-lB7.i) 
hibloriaii and bishop of St. David's, \m 
in London on IJ Eub. 1797, was third mui of 
tho Itov.'J'liomiwThirlwall, by his wife,Mrs. 
Oonnop of Mile End, tlio widow of aii 
apothecary. 11 is full niune was Kewell 
(jonuop 'J’Jiirlwall. 

The father, Tiiomab TimitwAm (IWi), 
was the son of Thomas Thirlwall {d. 1806), 
vicar of Ootlingham, near Hull, who claimed 
dohcent from tlio barons of Thirlwrdl Castle, 
Norlliiimborland. 'I’lio younger Thomas 
after holding sumo small bononccs in Lna> 
don, was iiresenled in 1814 to tho rectoryof 
Bower’s (UHbrd in Essex, whoro he died on 
17 March J837. TIo was a man of fervent 
piety, and tho author of sovoral published 
works, including ‘ Hiatessaron sou integia 
TIistnrin Doinini nostri Jusu Christi, ex qua- 
tuor Eviingeliis conlbctii,’London, 1803,8vo 
{Gent. Man. 1837, i. 668). 

Oonnop Thirlwall showed suoli precocity 
that when ho wan only clcvoii years of ap 
his father iinhlishcd a volume of his comiio- 
sitions ciillod ‘ PrimitiiD,’ a work in after 
years so odious to tho author that he do> 
st toyed ovory copy that ho could obtain, 
Tho profttco tolls us that 'nt a very early 
poriod ho road English so well that lie was 
taught Ijiitin at throe years of ago, and at 
four rond Greek with an ease and fluency 
whioii astouibhod all who hoard him, His 
talent for composition oppoared at the sge 
of Boveu,’ Erom 1810 to 1813 he was a ^y 
scholiu' at till) Oharlorhouse. After leaving 
school ho scorns to have work^ alone (lef- 
tfn, cj*c., p. 31) for a year, entering Trinity 
Collt'go, (jiambvidgo, as a ponsionsr in Oeto* 
her 1814, 

While oil undol’graduoto he found tilne to 
loam Freneh and Italian, slid, besides sc* 
qiiiring eoilsidoi'ablo ropiitation as aspste 
at tho union, was soorotary of the society 
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when the debate wae stopped by the entrance 
of the proctors (1^4 March 1817), who, by 
the vice-chancellor’s command, bade the 
members disperse and on no account resume 
their discussions. A few years later, when 
Thirlwall spoke at a debating society in 
London, John Stuart Mill recorded that he 
was the best speaker he had heal'd up to that 
time, and that he had not subsequently 
heard any one whom he could place above 
him (Autobiography, p. 126). In 1816 ho 
obtained the Bell and Craven scholarshipa, 
and m 1816 was elected scholar of his own 
college. In 1818 he graduated B.A. lie 
was twenty-second senior optimO in the 
mathematical tripos, and also obtained the 
first chancellor’s mcdel for profleienoy in 
classics. In October of the same year he 
was elected fellow of his college. 

Thirlwall was now able to real iso what ho 
called ‘the most enchanting of my day¬ 
dreams ’ {Letters, ^'C., p. 32), and spent 
several months on the continent. The 
winter of 1818-19 was pass'd in Home, 
where he formed a close fnendbhip with 
Bunsen, then socrotary to the Prubsian 
legation, at the head of which was Niebuhr; 
but Thirlwall and the historian never met. 

Thirlwall had at this time conceived a 
dislike to the profession of a clergyman, aud, 
yieldmg to the urgency of his family (<6. 
p. 60), he entered LiucoWs Inn in February 
1820. He was called to the bar in the sum¬ 
mer of 1826. Much of his succobs in after 
life may be traced to his legal training; 
hut the work was always distasteful to him, 
though relieved by foreign tours, by intellec¬ 
tual society, and hy a return to more con¬ 
genial studies whenever he had a moment 
to spare (A. p. 67). In 1824 he traiislatod 
two tales by Tieck, and began his work on 
Sehleiermacher’s ‘ Oritioiil Essay on the Qos- 

J iel of St. Luke.' Both these were publisbed 
anonymously) in the following year, the 
second with a critical introduction, rcmarli- 
afale not only for thoroughness, but for ao- 
quaintaiice with modern German theology, 
men afield of research untrodden by Enghsh 
students. In October 1827 Thiilwall aban¬ 
doned law and returned to Cambridge {ib. 
p. 64). The prospect of the loss of bis lellow- 
ship at Trinity College, which would have 
expired in 1628, probably determined the 
precise moment for taking a step which he 
had bng meditated (id. pp. 69, 70, 86). He 
was ordained deacon before fhe end of 1827, 
and priest in 1828. 

At Cambridge Thirlwall at once under¬ 
took his full share of college and university 
work, Between 1827 and 1832 he held the 
college offices of junior bursar, junior dean. 


and head leoturp; and in 1828, 1829,1832, 
aud 1834 examined for the classical tripos. 
In 1828 the first volume of the translation of 
Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Home ’ appeared, the 
joint work of himself and Julius Charles 
jHare[q.v.] Thiswasattackedinthe'Quar- 
terly Iteview,' and TliirlwaU contributed to 
Haro’s elaborate reply a brief postscript which 
is worthy of Ms best days as a controver- 
sialibt. In 1831 the publication of ‘ The 
Philological Museum ’ was. commenced with 
the object of promoting ‘ the knowledge and 
the love of ancient literature.’ Hare and 
Thirlwall were the editors, and the latter 
contributed to it several masterly essays (re¬ 
printed in Essays, 1880, pp. 1-189). It 
ceased in 1838. In 1829 Thirlwall hold for 
a short time the vicarage of Over, and in 
1832, when Hare left college, he was op- 
pointod assistant filler on the side of Wn- 
liam Whowell [q. v.] His lectures were as 
Ihorntigli aud systematic as Hare’s had been 
desultory. 

^ In 18.31 his connection with the educa¬ 
tional staff of Trinitv College was rudely 
severed under the following circumstances. 
A hill to admit dissenters to university de¬ 
grees had in that year passed the House of 
Oommnns by a majority of eighty-nine. The 
question caused greol excitement at Cam¬ 
bridge, and spveial pamplilets were written 
to discuss particular aspects of it. The first 
of these, called ‘ Tboiiguts on the admission 
of Persons, without regard f o their Hcligious 
Opinions, to certain Pegives in tho TJnivei'- 
bilies of England,’ by Jlr. Tliomas Turton 
[q. v.J, was promptly answered hy Thirl- 
wall in a ‘ Letter on the Admission of Dis¬ 
senters to Academical Degrees.’ His oppo¬ 
nent tried to show the evils likely to arise 
from a mi.xture of students differing widely 
from each other in their religious opinions 
by tracing the histoiy of the theological 
seminary for noncniimrmists nt Daventry. 
Thirlwall argued that at Cambridge ‘our 
colleges are iinl theological seminaries. We 
have un theological colleges, no theolomcal 
tiitovB, no theological students; ’ and,fiir%er, 
that the colleges at Cambridge were not 
even ‘echools of religious instruction.’ In 
the development of this part of his argument 
he condemned the collegiato lectures in 
divinity and the compulsory attendance at 
(ffiapel, with ‘ the constant rraetition of a 
heartless mechanicalservice.’ This pamphlet 
is dated 21 May 1834, and five days later Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth [q.v.], master, wrote 
to the author, calling upon him to resign his 
appointment as assistant-tutor. Thirlwall 
obeyed without delay; and, as the master 
had added that he foimd ‘ some difficulty in 
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iindur&taudinfT lio-w a person wltlieuclifiottil- 
meiits can rocoucilo 1 I 1 to himself to con¬ 
tinue a member of a society founcled and 
conducted on principles from which he 
diflurs so widely,’ Thirlwall nddrossod a 
circular letter to tho fellows, askini’ouch of 
them to send him 'a private explicit and 
unreserved declaration’on tliis point. All 
desired to retain him, but all did not acq^nil 
him of rashness; and a few did not condemn 
the muster’s action. 

Not long aft or these ovonls—in Novomber 
1834—^Lord IBrougham oflbrud him the valu¬ 
able living of Kirby Underdalo in Yorltshiro. 
lie accepted without hesitation, and wont 
into rcsidenco in July 1835. lie had had 
little experience of parochial work, but ho 
proved himself both ouorgetioaud successful 
in this new hold (Lettara, &c., p. 133). 

It was at Kirlw Underdalo that ThLiiwall 
completod his' Ilist ory of Urocce,’ originally 
nuhrished in the ‘ Ciihiiiol Oyclopoidia ’ of 
llr. nionyhiua Lardnor [q. v.'] This work 
ciUiiilod prodigious labour. At Giimbridgo, 
whore the first volume was wiilten, housed 
to work all day until half-past throo o’clock, 
when ho loft his inoius for a rapid walk be¬ 
fore dinner, thou served in hall at four ,■ and 
in yorkshirc ho is said to have passed six¬ 
teen hours of Iho Iwonly-four in his study. 
Tho first volumo appeared in 1835 and the 
eighth and last in 1841, By a curious coin¬ 
cidence ho and Ooorgo Urol 0 [q. v.], his friend 
and Rohoolfollow, wore writing 011 tho samo 
hulijcot at tho same tiiiio unknown to each 
otlior. On tho appuarnneo of (Irole's first 
two volumes in 1846 Thirlwall wolcomod 
thorn with genorous praise (Leitera, p. 101), 
and whon tho puhUentiou of tlio fourth 
volumo in 1847 onahli'd him to form n ina- 
turer,judgment, ho told tho author that he 
rejoiced to think tiial his own ])orforiuauco 
would, * for all higl’.est purposes, be so supor- 
sedod ’ {PeraonalLife ()/’ c, p. 173). Grote 

in tho profacu to his work horo le.sfimouy to 
'rhirlwall's learning, sagacity, and candour. 
Portions of Thirlwall'.s history wore trans¬ 
lated into German by Leonhard Hchmita in 
1810, and into Proneh by A. Joanno in 
1852. 

In 1810 Tsjrd Melbourne o tiered th® 
bishopric of St. David's to Thirlwall. llo 
had road his translation of Schleiermachor, 
and formed so high an opinion of tho author 
that he had tried, but without succoss, to 
send him to Norwich in 1837. IIo was 
anxious, however, that no bishop appointed 
by iiim should ho suspected of lietorodoxy, 
and had thoreforu consullod Archbishop 
Ilowley before making tho ofler, which 
)vas accepted at a personal iutorviow. Not¬ 


withstanding Melbourne’s'^i^i^^ri^. 
appointment caused some outerv 
&c., p. xiii). ^ 

Thirlwall brought to the larmr snlipn ( 
work as a hibhop tiie thoroug^new wlii 
had ma^ lum successful as aSciS 
man. Within a year ho rend praveis 
preached 111 Welsh. He visited®eraw™ 
of hie largo and at tliat time little 
diocese; inspected tho condition of schoot 
and churches; and by personal Kberalih 
augmented tho income of small livii® It 
has been computed that he spent W 0001 
wliile bishop on charities of VMions inndt 
After a quarter of a century of steady effort 
ho could point to tho restoration of 183 
churches; to thirty parishes wherene^fw 

restored ohurchos w ere then in ptogtess- to 
many new parsonages, and to akresincrease 
of education {Charges, ii. 90-Hm. Yet he 
was not personally popular. Hio eWy 
while they aoknowlodged his merits, andfflt 
his inlelloclnalsnporiority, failed to under- 
stand him; and though ho did his heat to 
roi'pivo them hospitably, and to onter into 
Ihoir wants and wishes, persisted in regarding 
liim as a cold and critical alien. GradimllT, 
therefore, his intoroourso with them became 
limited to tho archdencoiis and to the iiiir 
who know how to value his Mendshlp, 

Tho solitude of Abergwli—tho village 
noar Coriiiarthoii where the bishoj^ 
St. David's reside—suited Thirlwall exactlv, 
Thoru he could etijoy tho sights andsauiiaB 
of tho country; 'tho sooioly of his birds, 
horses, dogs, and cals; and, above all, his 
hooks in all languages and on all suMeota. 
Tho ‘Lottoi’B to nli'iioiul'j[1881)allowthatin 
literature his taste was universal, his anpetite 
insatiable. lie rarely quilted' Chaos/^uhe 
called his library, unless compelled by 
husinesB. 

But ho took a lively interest in tho events 
of tho day, and in all qiicationsoirectingnot 
moroly his own diocese, but the ohuiw at 
largo. On bucIi ho olahoralod his daciaiim 
uiibiiisbod by considerations of party, of his 
own order, or of public opinion. Ilia seolu- 
sioii from such influences gives a special 
value to his cloven triennial ch^ea, which 
are, in fact, an epitome of the history of tha 
church of ISngliind during his episcopate, 
narrated by a man of judicial mlnJ, withont 
passion or prejudice, and fearless in tho ex¬ 
pression of lua views, At periods of g^t 
excitement ho often took the unpopular side. 
IIo Bupporlod the grant to Maynooth(1846); 
tho abolition of tho civil disabilities of the 
Jews (1848); and the disoslablishment of 
tho Irish ohiirch (1869). On these oconsions 
ho spoke in the House of Lords, of which hs 
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always had the ear when he chose to address 
if and in the caee of the Irish church it is 
aaid that no speech had so great an effect in 
&roar of the measure as his. Ho joined his 
brother bishops in their action against 
•Essays and Eeviewsi' but he declined to 
inhibit Bishop Oolenso fi-om preaching in his 
diocese, or to urge him to resign his bishopric. 

He was a regular attendant at convoca¬ 
tion a member of the royal commission on 
ritual (1868), and chairman of the Old Tes¬ 
tament Eovjsion Oonipany. In May 1874 
Thirlwall resigned his bishopric and retired 
to Bath, blina and partially paralysed. He 
died unmarried at 69 Fulteney Street, Bath, 
on 27 July 1876. He was buried on 3 Aug. 
in Westminster Abbey, in the same grave 
frith George Grote. llis funeral sermon, 
which was preached by Dean Stanley, formed 
the preface of the posthumous volume of 
Thirlwall’s ‘ Letters to a Friend ’ (1881), In 
1884 the Thirlwall prize was instituted at 
Cambridge in the bishop’s memory; by the 
conditions of the foundation a medal is 
awarded in alternate years for the best 
dissertation involving original historical re¬ 
search, together with a sum of money to 
defray the expenses of puhlioation. 

ThirlwalVs published works (excluding 
separately issued speeches and sermons) were: 

1. ‘ PrimitiiB j or Essays and Poems on various 
Subjects, Beligious, Moral, and Entertaining. 
By Connop Thirlwall, eleven years of age ’ 
(preface dated 23 Jan. 1809), London, 1^9. 

2. ‘ The Pictures j the Betrothing. Novels 

from the Ghirman of Lewis Tieck,”8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1826. 8. ‘A Oritical Essay on the 

Gospel of St. Luke, by Dr. F. Schleie]> 
maeuer; with an Introduction by the Trans¬ 
lator, containing an Account of the Con- 
trover^ respecting the Origin of the first 
three Gospels since Bishop Marsh’s Dls’erin.* 
lion,’8vo.London, 1826. 4. ‘ Niebuhr's His¬ 
tory of Home, translated by J. 0. Hare and 
Connop Thirlwall,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1828- 
1832. 6. ‘ Vindication of Niebuhr’s “ His¬ 
tory of Home” from the Charges of the “ Quar¬ 
terly Eeview,”’ Hare and Thirlwall, 8vo, 
Cambridge, 1829. 6. •Letter to the Eev. 

T. Tuiton, D.D., on the Admission of Dis¬ 
senters to Academical Degrees (21 May),’ 
8vo, Cambridge, 1634. ‘Second Letter’(to 
the same, 13 June), 1834. 7. ‘ Histoiy of 
Greece,’ 8 vols, 8vo, London, 1836-44 ; 2nd 
edit. 1846-62. 8. ‘ Speech on Civil Disabili¬ 
ties of the Jews (26 May),’8vo, London, 1848, 

9. ‘Letterto the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on Statements of Sir B. Hall with regard to 
the Colle^ate Church of Brecon,’ Svo, Lon¬ 
don, 1861; ‘Second Letter’ to same, 1861. 

10, ‘ Letter to the Eev, Eowland Williams,’ 


Svo, London, 1800. 11, ‘ Letter to J, Bow- 
stead, Esq., on Education in South Wales,’ 
Svo, London, 1861. 13. 'Eeply to a Letter 
of Lord Bishop of Cape Town (29 April),’ 
Svo, London, 1867. 

The Rev. J. J. S. Perowne (later bishop 
of Worcester) edited Thirlwalrs ‘Eemains, 
Literary and Theological,’ Svo, London, 
1877-8 (vol. i, Charges delivered between 
1843 and 1863, vol. ii. Charges delivered be¬ 
tween 1863 cud 1872; and vol, iii. ‘ Essays, 
Speeches, and Sermons.’ 1878. The last vol¬ 
ume contains Thirlwall s contributions to the 
Philological Museum, five speeches and eight 
sermons, the letter on diocesan synods (1 8m), 
the letter to the archbishop of Canterbury 
on the episcopal meeting of 1867, and four 
miscellaneous publications. In 1881 Dean 
Stanley edited ‘ Letters to a Friend' (Miss 
Johns), and in the same year Dr. Perowne 
and the Rev. Louis Stokes edited ' Letters, 
Litorory and Theological,’ with a memoir. 

[The materials for a life of Thirlwall are 
scattered and imperfect. A defective memoir 
was prefixed by Hr. Stokes to his edition of the 
bishop's * Letters,’ 1881. See also Quarterly Re¬ 
view, xxxix. 8; Memoirs of Bunaen, i. 339 ; Life 
of Rev. Rotrlaod Williams, 1874, eh.xr.; Tor¬ 
rens’s Life of Lord Melbourne, ii. 382; Lord 
Houghton in Fortnightly Eeview, 1878, p. 220; 
Ohureh Quarterly Review, April 1888 (by tlie 
present writer); Life of Bishop Gray, 1876, li. 
41, 61; Life of Bishop AVilberforce, vol. lii. 
passim; LifeofEev.F.x).Maurice,!.464; Life, 
by John Morgan, in 'Four Biographical Sketches,’ 
London, 1892,] J. AV. C-x. 

THHINING, WILLIAM (d. 1413), 
chief justice of the common pleas, probably 
came from Thirniug in Huntin^onshire; 
his name occurs in connection with the 
manor of llemiugford Grey in that county 
{Cal. Ing. post mortem, iii, 218). Thirniug 
first a'raeais as on advocate in the year-books 
in 137(1 In 1377 he was on the commission 
of peace for the county of Northampton, and 
on 20 Dec. of that year was engaged 0.1 a 
commission of oyer and terminer in the 
coantyofBedford (Cbf. Pat ifof&,Eiohajdn, 
i 48, 95). In June 1380 he was a justice of 
assize for the counties of York, Northumber¬ 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland (ib. i. 
610). Thirniug was appointed a justice of 
the common pleas on 11 April 1388, and be¬ 
came chief justice of that court on 16 Jan, 
1396. In the parliament of Januai^ 1398 
the judges were asked for their opinions on 
the answers for which their predecessors had 
been condemned in 1888. 'Thirniug replied 
that ‘the declaration of treason not yet de¬ 
clared belonged to the parliament, hut that 
had he been a lord of parliament, if he had 
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IjBon aslroil, lio alinnl^ hare replied in Wio 
samemuniior’ (7iw/fo of Parliament, ill. 368). 
On the sU’onglili of this opinion the pracoed- 
ings of 1888 -wore revorsad. Tliirmng'a at¬ 
titude on this occasion did not prevent him 
from taking the chief part in the quasi- 
judicial proceedings of the opposition of 
Itichard 11. lie was ono of tho persons ap¬ 
pointed to obtain Kichnrd’s renunciation of 
the throne on 20 Sept., and was one of the 
commissioners who on tho following day- 
pronounced the aunlence of deposit ion in 
parliament. It is said <.o havo been by 
Thivning’s advice that ITenry of Lancaster 
abandonod his idea of cluiming tlui throiio 
by right of conquest, tho cliief justice arguing 
that such a claim would have innde all 
tenure of properly inaecuro (Annufes JTenriei 
Quart!, p. 982). Thirniug was tho chief of 
tho prootora sent to aunoiinco tlio deposition 
to itiohard. After tlin reading id' tho formal 
eonnmaaion, Itiehard veCused toronoimoo the 
spiritual Iionoiir of Icing. 'I'liirning thon re¬ 
minded him of Uie t.ornis in which on 9U Kept, 
ha had confessed ho was deposed on account 
of his demerits. Richard uemurrod, saying, 
'Not so, but because my govovnaneo pleased 
them not.’ Thirniug, however, insisted, and 
Itiohard yielded willi a jest (»A. pp. 983 -7; 
Pal. l^arl. iii. 424). On 3 Nov. Thirniug 
pronounced tlie decision of tho Icing and 
peers against the accusers of Thomas of 
Gloucester (Anualef lleiirici Quarti, p. 315), 
This wos his (Inal inlevferi'uoe in politics, 
but ho continued to he chief justice through¬ 
out tho reign of Henry IV, and on tho accros- 
aion of ITenry V received a new ])aleut on 
2 May 1413. Thirniug must liavo died very 
soon 'aftor, for his successor, Richard Norton 
(d. 1420) [q. V,], was appointed on 93 .luuo of 
the same year, and in Trinity term of that 
year his-widow .loan brought an notion of 
debt. 

I Annnlcsi-IenTici Qnnrll np. Trokelo-wa, Blnno- 
ford, &o. (Rolls iSer.); Rolls of Parliament; 
Ranihay’s Iduicustor and York, i. 11 ; Wylio’s 
Hist, of Ilonry IV, i. 10-17, 3.') j .Stubbs's Const. 
Hist. iii. 18-14; b’oss's .fudges of Hngland.] 

O.I,K. 

THISTLEWOOD, ARTHUR (1770- 
1820), Onto Street conspirator, horn at Tup- 
holmo, about twelve miles from Lincoln, 
in 1770, was the son of William Thistlo- 
wood of Bardnay, Lincolnshire, and is said 
to have been illogitimate. His father was 
a well-known breeder of stock and rospect- 
nble farmer under the Vynora of Gautby. 
Tlilstlowood appears to have been brought 
up as a land surveyor, hut never followed 
that business; his brother, witli wliom hs 
baa beep confused, was apprenticed to a 


doctor. Poissaidtohavohoco^r^^;^ 
m mind through roading the works of 
and to havo proeoedod to America an2 ‘ 
Americato I'ranco shortly before thecC 
Ml of Robespierre. In Paris he 


‘ hrmly persuaded that tho Irst duWof^ 
patriot was to massaoro the governmoni 
overturn all existing institutions/ 
appoint ed ouaigii m the tot regiment of 
West Ridmg niilitia on 1 July 1798 flfawi 
iMt, 1700), and on the raising of thett 

inontary militia ho obtained a lieutenS 
commission in the 3rd Lincolnsliiie reel 
ment, commanded by Lord Buokmeiam. 
sliiro. " 


lie married, 24 Jan. 1804, Jane ‘WokW 
n lady older than himself, living in Hnml ! 
ttiul possessed of aconsidovahlsfortuna After 
his marringo ho resided first in Bawtiy and 
thon in Lincoln. On the early death of his 
wife hor fortune rover|-()d to her own familj 
by whom bo was granted a small smmitv! 
Being oblieed to leave Lincoln owing to 
some gambling transaction which left him 
unable to meet his credit ora, ho driftsd to 
ijondon, and there, being thorongUf dis- 

conlinitwd with his own condition, hobeenms 
nil active member of the Spencean Society, 
which aimed at revolutionising all sooiiilm- 
stitiitioiis in tho interest of the poorsr 
olnB,sos [seo HimsroB, Tiiojias], At the 
sooiety’s nu'otings he came in contact with 
Iho olUov James Wal.Bon (1766-1838) [q. v.] 
and his sou, tho younger .Tnines, who were 
in lioavt.y syiupatliy with his views. lulBU 
Iio riwiflod for some time in Paris, Soon 
after his ret urn to Engiand, about the end 
of 1814, he caiiio uudur the observation of 
the government ns a dangerous character. 
Under the auspices of the Spencean and 
othnr revoliitioiuivy sooielios, ths younger 
Watson and Thistlewood organised a ^t 
public, meeting for 9 Deo.l816atSpaIielila, 
at which it was dotermined to inangutatr a 
revolution. At the outset the Tower aad 
Bank were to be seized. For several months 
before tho mooting Thistlewood constnntlj- 
visited tho various guardrooms and borraoks, 
and he was so coniident that his endea¬ 
vours to increase the existing dissatisfaction 
among tho soldiery had proved successful, 
that ho fully believed that tho Tower gqard 
would throw open the gales to the mob. 
The military arrangements pndsr the now 
rdgime were to he committed to his pharge, 
The govornraont was, however, by mpaiis of 
informers, Iropt in touch with the crude 
plans of tho conspirators, apd -was -well 
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menared; consequently the meetrafir was 
ksuy dispersed after the sacking of a few 
eunsmiths’ shops. The cabinet was, how¬ 
ever so impressed by the dangers of the 
situation that the suspension of the habeas 
corpus bill was moved m the lords on 24 Feb. 
1817 and the same day a bill for the preven¬ 
tion of seditious meetings was brought foiv 
ward in the commons. Warrants had already 
been taken out aaninst Thistlewood and the 
jounger James‘SVatson on the charge of high 
treason on 10 Feb. 1817, and a substantial 
reward offered for their apprelionsion. Both 
went into hiding, and, although the govern¬ 
ment appears soon to have been informed of 
their movements, it was not thought fit to 
effect Thistlewood’s capture until May, when 
ha was apprehended with his (second) wife, 
Susan, daughter of J, Wilkinson, a well-to- 
do butcher of Horncastle, and an illegitimate 
son Julian, on hoard a ship on the Thames on 
which he had token his passage for America. 
The younger Watson succeeded in sailing for 
America at an earlier date. Thistlewood 
and the elder Watson were imprisoned in the 
Tower. It was arranged that the prisoners 
charged with high treason should be tried 
separately. Watson was acquitted, and in 
the case against Thistlewood and others, on 
17 June 1817, a verdict of not guilty was 
found by the direction of the judge on the 
determinat iun of the attorney-general to call 
no evidence. This narrow escape had little 
effect on Thistlewood j the weeluy meetings 
of the Spenceans were immediately re¬ 
newed, and the violence of his language 
increased. A rising in Smilhfleld was pro¬ 
jected for 6 Sept., the night of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's fair i (he hank was to bo blown open, 
ihe post-office attacked, and artillery seized. 
This and a similar design for 12 Oct. 
were abandoned owing to the careful pre¬ 
paration of the nuthoritieR, in whose pu.s- 
seasion were minute accounts of every action 
of Thistlewood and his fellow-committee¬ 
men. 

The want of euccess attending these re¬ 
volutionary attempts seems to have driven 
Thistlewood towards the end of October 
1817 to active opposition to Henry Hunt 
[q. V.] and the constitutional reformers, and 
to considerable differences with the Watsons 
and other old associates, who, though readp' 
to benefft by violent option, were not pre¬ 
pared to undertake the responsibility of 
assassination. About this period he appears 
for the first time to have considered plans 
for the murder of the Prince pf Woles and 
privy council at a cabinet or public dipner, 
if sufficient mimbere for ‘a more noble 
apd general enterprise’ could not be raised 


(So7ne Office Paperit, E. 0.) Though 
naturally opposed to all ministers in au¬ 
thority, Thistlewood entertained aporticular 
dislike to thehome secretary. Lord Sidmouth, 
to whom he wrote about this period a 
number of letters demanding in violent 
language the return of property taken from 
him on his arrest on hoard ship. Failing to 
secure either his property or the compensa¬ 
tion in money (180f.) which he demanded, 
he published the correspondence between 
Lord Sidmouth and himself (London, 1817, 
8vo), and sent a challenge to the minister. 
The result was his arrest on a charge of 
threatened breach of the peace. At his trial 
on this charge on 14 1818 he at first 

pleaded guilty but withdrew his plea, and 
was found guilty and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and at the expiration 
of the term to find two sureties for 1601. and 
himself for 3002., failing which to remain in 
custody. A new trial was moved for on 
28 May, but refused. Thistlewood was con¬ 
fined in Horsham gaol. His sentence and 
treatment appear to have been exceptionally 
severe. On 29 Jane he applied to the home 
secretary for improved sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion, and desoribed his cell os only 9 feet 
by 7 feet, while two end sometimes three 
men slept in the one bed. During hia period 
of imprisonment hie animosity towards Hunt 
appears to have increased, though Hunt wrote 
to him in friendly fashion of hia attempts ‘ to 
overturn the horrid power of the Bump.* 
The fuU term of Thistlewood's imprison¬ 
ment expired on 28 Ma^ 1819, and after a 
little dilBculty the sureties requisite for his 
liberation were eeoured. Directly after hia 
release he commenced attending the weekly 
meetings of his old society nt hia friend 
Erestou’s lodgings; a secret directory of 
ihirteen wore sworn, and more violent coun¬ 
sels immediately prevailed. In July 1819 
the state of the country, especially in the 
north, was critical; the lord lieutenants were 
ordered back to their counties, and the autho¬ 
rities in Loudon were in a constant state 
ofpreparatlon against meetings which it was 
feared would develop into riots. For a short 
time Thistlewood worked once again in appa¬ 
rent harmony with tdie parliamentary re¬ 
formers. spoke on the some platfoim irith 
Hunt, 21 July, and as late as 6 Sept, orga¬ 
nised the public reception of the same orator 
on his enl^ into London; but the new union 
society was formed, 1 Aug., with the inten¬ 
tion of taking the country correraondenca 
out of the haifos of Thistlewood andPreston, 
whose violence caqsed alarm to their friends, 
'Thistle^ropd and Watson organised public 
meetings at Hennington on 21 Aug. qnd 
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Smitliflold on 80 Oct. ■which passed off with¬ 
out disturbance, although attended by men 
in arms. Thisllowood designed simultaneous 
public mootings in the disaffected parts of 
tile country for 1 Nov., but this course was 
not approved by either Hunt or Thomas 
Jonathan ’Woollor [q^. v.], from whom ho 
appears now to have iiually separated. The 
reformers wore at this period so nervous 
about traitors in their midst tliat even 
Tliistlewood was denounced as a spy (Notting¬ 
ham meeting, 29 Oct.) Hoapito, however, 
increased caution and endeavours to sectu'o 
secrecy, the government was in receipt of 
almost daily accounts of the doings of the 
secret directory of thirteen, In November 
Thistlewood and his friends grow Iiopeless 
as to their chnnrea of successfully setting 
the revolution on foot in London. They 
now looked to the north for a eommoncoment. 
Thisllewood was invited to Manchester at 
the beginning of December, but lack of funds 
prevented mm from going. No effective 
support seemed couiiug from Lancashire; 
Tliistlewood regarded a 'atrolghtforwoKl 
revolution' as hopeless, and concentrated his 
efforts on his old plan of assassination. One 
informer not in the secret wrote on I Dec.: 
‘ There is groat mystery in Tliibt lowood's con¬ 
duct ; he seems anxious to disguise his real 
intentions, and declaims against the more 
violent members of the party, but is con¬ 
tinually with them in private.' Ilis exact 
intentions wore being reported to tlio home 
oiUce by George Edward-s, who was ono of 
the secret commiltoe of thirteen, and espe¬ 
cially inTlilstlowood’soonfulonoo. At itrst 
an atlaclc on the Houses of I'lirliamont was 
meditated, but, tlio number of conspiratora 
being considered inBiiiliciont for tho purpose, 
assassination at a cabinet dinner was pre¬ 
ferred. A special executive committee of 
five, of whom Edwards was ono, was ap- 
poinlod on 18 Dec.; and tlio government 
permit ted t bn plot to mat ure. From 20 Duo. 
1819 to 2'i Fob. 1820 Thisllowood appears 
to have heeu wait ing anxiously for an ojipor- 
tunity; his aim was to nssasainnto the inini- 
stera at dinner, attack Coutta'a or Ohild's 
hank, sot lire lo public buildings, and seise 
the Tower and hlansiun House, whore a pixi- 
visioual government was to bo set up with 
tho cobbler Inga as secretary. About the 
end of January 1820, weariotlwith waiting, 
he took the management of the plot enth-ely 
into his own hands, Edwards alone being 
in his confidenco. A proclamation was 
prepared and drawn up with the assistance 
of Dr. "Watson, who at this time was, for¬ 
tunately for himself, in prison. In it tho ap¬ 
pointment of a provisional govarmncul and 


the calling together of a oouveiitim^^ 
sontnUvos were announced. Tha . 
the king, (leorge HI, on 29 Jan. was iSu 
as cspeoially lavourable to tha plot.SS 
nnnounoement of a cabinet diuaet stl.^ 
Ilarrowhy’s house iuGresvenorSauatelsU 
new‘Times'of 22 Feb., towS& 
wood’s attention was called bv Ed™^? 
found Thistlewood ready to put Lis XS 
into execution. Tlia moeting-pliusBT,C 
the conspirators had hitherto otteudedalTt 
tivioB a doy had heeu at 4 Fox's Conn 
Gray’s Inn Lane, but as a fluid rendonm^ 
and centre to whieh arms, bombs, andii 
grenades should be brought, a loft over a 
stable in Gate Street was taJten on SIM 
Hither they repaired (about twenty-ave 
number) on the evening of 23 Feb, and, 
warrants having been issued the same day 
the greater number of them were appiel 
bonded about 8.30 p.m. They were femd 
in tlio not of arming preparatory to tbeit 
start for Lord Ilarrowby^ house. Shots 
wore flred. 'J'liistlowood killed police.tiffi(!et 
Smithors with a sword, and escaped imme- 
diato capture in tho darkness and geuenl 
confusion. Anonymous information iru 
however, given ns to his wlieKabimtsI 
and ho was taken the next day at 8 White 
Ml reel, Moorflelds. Ho was again imprisoned 
in tho Tower, and was the flSst of the gang 
to bo tried before Olinvles Abbott (aftemiS 
first lord Tonlonlen) [q. v.] and KrBobett 
Dallas [q. v.) and two olner judges on fto 
charge of high treason. After tW days' 
trial, 17,18, and 10 April, during which Ed¬ 
wards was not called as evidence, Iftistln- 
wood was found guilty and sentenced to a 
traitor’s death. lie was hanged, with four 
other oonspirators, in front ot the debtoi’a 
door, Newgate, on 1 May 1820, The crimi¬ 
nals were publicly decapitated after death, 
but tho quartering of their bodies was not 
proceeded with. Thisllowood died de¬ 
fiantly, showing tho same spirit that he ex¬ 
hibited at tlie end of Iris tried when he 
doclnimed ‘ Albion is still in the chains of 
slavory. 1 quit it without regret. My only 
sorrow is tlmt the soil should bo a theatre 
for slaves, for cowards, for despots.’ 

In appearance Thisllowood was about 6 ft. 
10 in. liigh, of sallow complexion and long 
visage, dark hair and dark hazel ayes with 
arched eyebrows; he was of slender build, 
with the appearance of a military man. A 
lithographed portrait of him is prefi'xedto 
the report of the ' Oalo Street Conspiracy,’ 
published by J. Fairburn, Ludgate Hill, 
1820. 

[SlateTrials; Times, 2 May 1820; Ann^ 
Ho,q.; European Hev.; Gent. Mog.j PsHfw* 
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life of Lord Sidmouth; Hansard's Pari. Da- 
bates, May 1820; Home Office Papers, 

1820, at the Becord Office.] W. C-n. 

THOM, ALEXANDER (1801-1879), 
fbvinder of 'Thom’s Almanac,’was born in 
1801 at Eindhom in Moray. 

His fether, Walxbb Thom (1770-1824), 
jniscellanBOUS writer, was born in 1770 at 
Serrie, l^oardinesbire, and afterwards re- 
moT^ to Aberdeen, where he established 
himself as a bookseller. In 1813 be mo- 
ceeded to Dublin as editor of the ‘ Dublin 
Journal.’ lie died in that city on 16 June 
1824. He was the author of a ' History of 
Abei^een’ (Aberdeen, 1811, 12ino) and of 
a treatise on ' Pedestrianism ’ (Abertleen, 
1813,8vo). He also contributed to Brew- 
star’s'Encyclopicdiai’toiSinclair’s'Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ and to Mason’s ‘ Sta¬ 
tistical Account of Ireland.’ 

His son Alexander was educated at the 
High School, Edinburgh, and came to Dub¬ 
lin os a lad of twenty to assist his father 
in the management of the ‘Dublin Jour¬ 
nal.' In this capacity he learned the busi¬ 
ness of printing, and on his father’s death 
he obtamed, through the iuiluence of Sir 
Robert Peel, the contract for printing for 
the post office in Ireland. In 1838 he ob¬ 
tained the contract for the printing for all 
royal commissions in Ireland, and in 1876 
was appointed to the post of queen's printer 
foe Ireland. In 1844 Thom lounded the 
work by which ho has since been known, 
the ‘ Irish Almauac and Ufficial Diroctory,’ 
which in a short time superseded all other 
puhlications of the kind in the Irish capital. 
Its superiority to its predecessors was due 
to the inoorooration for the first time in a 
directory of a mass of valuable and skil¬ 
fully arranged statistics relating to Ireland, 
and the ‘Almanac’ has ever since main¬ 
tained its position as hy for ths best periodi¬ 
cal of its l^d in Ireland. Thom continued 
personally to supervise its publication for 
thirty-seven years, and until within a few 
months of his death. In 1860 he published 
at his own expense for gratuilons distribu¬ 
tion ‘A Collection of Tracts and Treatises 
illustrative of the Natural History, Antiqui¬ 
ties, and the Political and Socim State of 
Ireland,’ two volumes which contain repyints 
of the works of Ware, Spenser, Dovis, Petty, 
Berkeley, and other writers on Irish affairs 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centm'ies, 

Thom, who was twice married, died at hie 
residence, Donnycamey House, near Dublin, 
on 23 Deo. 1879. 


[Obitnai^ notica of the lata Alexander Thom, 
Queen’s Pnnter in Ireland, by W. Neilson Han¬ 
cock, LL.D,, in Journal of the Statistical Society 
VOL. XIX. 


of Ireland, April 1880; Historical and Bibliu- 
griiphical Accouot of Almanacks and Directories 
published is Irotand, by Edward Eraos, 1897.1 

C. L. F. 

THOM, JAMES (1802-1850), sculptor, 
‘ son of James Tholn and Margaret Mori- 
sou in Skeocb, was born 17 th and baptised 
19tb April 1802’ {TarboltonParishReipsttr). 
His birthplace was about a mile from 
Loclilee, where Robert Burns lived for some 
time, and his relatives were engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. While Thom was 
stiH very yoimg bis family removed to 
Meadowbank in the adjoining parish of 
Stair, where he attended a email school. 
With his younger brother Robert (1805- 
1695) he was apprenticed to !^wio & 
Brown, builders, Kilmarnock, and, Mthougli 
he took little interest in the more ordinary 
part of bis craft, be was fond of ornament al 
carving, in wliich he excelled. AVhile en¬ 
gaged upon a monument in Drosbie church¬ 
yard, near Monkton, in 1827, he attracted 
the attention of David Auld, a hairdresser 
in Ayr, who was known locally as ‘ Barber 
Auld.’ Encouraged by Auld, he carved a 
bust of Burns from a portrait—a copy of 
the Nasymth—which hung m the Monument 
at AUowtty. It confirmed Auld’s opinion 
of Thom’s ability, and induced him to advise 
the sculptor to attempt aometlung more 
ambitious. Statues of Tam o’ Shonter and 
Soiiter Johnnie were decided upon, and 
Thom, who meanwhile resided with Auld, 
set to work on the life-size figures, wkich 
were hewn direct from the stone without 
even a preliminary sketch. William Brown, 
tenant of Trabbooh Mill, served as model for 
Tam; but no one could bo induced to sit for 
the Souter, whose face and figure were sur¬ 
reptitiously studied from two cobblers in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr. 

The statues were secured for the Bums 
monument at Allowny, and when com¬ 
pleted were sent on tout by Auld. The 
profits, which were equally divided among 
the Bculptor, Auld, and the trustees of the 
monument, amounted to nearly 2,(X10(. 
They reached London in April 18^, and at 
once attracted great notice, the critics hailing 
them os inougurttting a new era in sculp¬ 
ture. Replicas to the number of sixteen, 
it is said, were ordered by private patrons, 
and reproductions on a smaller scale, but 
also in stone, wore carried out by Thom and 
his brother. James Thom also produced 
statues of the landlord and landlady of the 
poem, which were grouped with the others, 
and severol pieces of a similar class, such as 
■ Old Mortality' and his pony, which was 
conceived in 1830 while reading the novel 
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on board the packet-boot between Leith and 
London* A few years later a aecoud ex¬ 
hibition of his work was organised in Lon¬ 
don by Jonathan ^arks, but proved a failuro, 

Tam and the ^utor are now at Burns’s 
Monument, Ayr, in which town Thom’s statno 
of Wallace has been placed in the tower 
named after the national hero. The ‘ Old 
Mortidlty ’ group is at Maxwolltowu, Dum¬ 
fries. 

About 1836 Thom wont to America in 
pursuit of a fraudulent agont. llecovering 
a portion of tho money en^ezsled, he settled 
at Newark in New Jersey, where he executed 
replicas of his favourite groups, ‘ an imposing 
statue of Burns,’ and various ornnmontal 
pieces for gardens. While exploring the 
vicinity of Newark for atone suitable for his 
purposes, he discovered the valuable freestone 
quarry at Little Falla, and tho stonework 
and much of the architectural carving of 
Trinity Ohuroh, New York, wore contracted 
for by him. Purchasing a farm near llamapo 
on the Erie railway, ho soems latterly fo 
have abandoned his profussion, and died in 
Now York on 17 April 1860. lie was mar¬ 
ried and had two sous, ono of whom was 
trained os a painter. 

Thom's work is principally interesting as 
that of a self-taught artist. Ilia doaigu was 
not distinguished in line or mass, but his 
conception and execution were vigorous, and 
his grasp of ohoracter groat. Ilis Tom o' 
Shonlor group hos had, and is likely to re¬ 
tain, groat popularity. It is an exceedingly 
clover and graphic embodiment of the poet’s 
heroes. It has neon reproduced by thousatids 
in many materials; photographs and prints 
abound. 

Anolher artist of the eamo name, Jamj^s 
TnoM (A, 1816), Bubjncl-pttinlor, was bora 
in Edinburgh about 1786, do studied art 
in hie native city, and exhibited some thir¬ 
teen pictures, of which ono or two wevo his¬ 
torical, throe wore portraits, and tho rest of 
domestic incident Cincluding two designs for 
vignette illusti’nlions to Burns), at tho Edin¬ 
burgh exhibitions between 1808 and 1816. 
In 1816 lie sent two pietiiros to the Brilwh 
Institution, and about that ilinn removed to 
London, whore ho met with encouragement 
and practised for some years. In 1886 his 
< Young Booruit’ was engraved by A. 
Duncan. 

[Bdiobuigli Literary Journal, 1828; Tho New 
Scots Mag. Xlecembor 1828; Now Stubietical Ac¬ 
count of Scotland, 1812; Aiidorsoii’H Scottish 
Nation; Bliickio’sllipt. ofSeolsmcn; Undgrava’s 
Diet, of Artists; Newark Advortisor, O.B.A., 
May 1860; Ayr Advortisor, 23 April 1800; 
pHvatc information,] J. L. 0. 
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THOM, JOHN HAMILTON 
1894), Unitarian divine, younver 
John Thom (d. 1800, was bom* on ifl j.» 
1808 at Newry, 00 . Down, where his fath« 
a native of Lanarkshire, was prasbjterisB 
minister from 1800. His mother was Mint. 
Anne (1779-1869), daughter of Isaac ftlBi m- 
In 1823 he wos admitted at theBeWustAii 
demical Institution as a student under ths 
care of tho Armagh presbytery. B!eliecaine 
assislaut to Thomas Dix Hindis [q, y.] as a 
teacher of chiasios and Hebrew, while studw 
ing theology under Samuel Hanna [q. v.i 
The writings of William EUery Ohanning 
made him a Unitarian; he did not join tbe 
Irish remonstrant 8 under Henry MontgometT 
[q. V.], but preached his first sermon in July 
1829 at Eonshaw Street Ohapel, Livttpool 
and 8hortl;y aflorwards was chossu miiuatct 
of tho Ancient Chapel, Toxtoth Park, Livsn 
pool. On 10 Moy 1831 he wos nominated 
os successor to John Iliuoks as minister of 
Eenshaw Street Ciiopol, and entered on tlie 
pastoral office tiiore on 7 Aug.,havinginasn, 
while proaehed (17 July) the funeral sermon 
of William Itoscoo |^q. v.], the historian | this 
was his first publication. The settlement 

e of James Martiiioau in Livernaolgave 
congoiiial associate; in 1838 hie inte¬ 
rest in practical pbilanlhrmiy was stimu¬ 
lated by the visit of Josoph Tuokermon from 
Boston, Massachusetts; his personal connec- 
tion with Blanco AVhito [q, vj began in 
January 1836. At Christmas of that year 
ho was a main founder of the Liverpool Do- 
moslio hlission. In July 1888 he succeeilei 
John Eclly Board fq. v.] as editor of the 
‘Ohvisl inn Teaclior,' a monthly which deve¬ 
loped (1846) into llio 'Prospective Eeview’ 
[sop Tayj.[ 1 B, Jonif Jambb]. From Februeiy 
t« May 1839 he ooiilrihiitod four lectures, 
and 01 dofeneivo ‘ letter,’ to the Liveipool 
Unitarian controversy, coiidiioted in conjunc¬ 
tion with Jlartinoau and Henry Giles (1809- 
3882), in rpsponse to tho challenge of thir- 
toi'ii Anglican divines, Thom's chief an¬ 
tagonist was Thomas Byrth [q. v.) 

tin 26 June 1864 ho roeigned hie ohaige, 
and went abroad for travel and study, Ks 
plaeo at EeusbawStreelboingtsltenby'Wil- 
liam llpiiry CJliairaing (1810-1884), ne^ew 
of tho Boston divine. He returned to llen- 
sliaw Strool' in November 1867, and imni- 
Blercd there till bis final rotitemtiitou31 Deo. 
1800. From 1800 to 1880 he acted aaTisdot 
to Manohoster New College, London, 
last public appeorance was at the OTemng 
(10 Nov. 1892) of now huilditgs for tlw 
Liverpool Uomostic Mission. Latterly ms 
ovesight failed, and for a abort tints below 
his death he was quite blind. He died at ms 
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residence, Oakfield, GroenTjaiilc, Livoroool, lamed for life, the noblemiui sympathising 
on 3 Sept. 1894, and was bariud on 7 Sept, to the extent of 6 s. bestowed on the widow 
inthegroveyardof the Ancient OhnpeljTox- after the accident. Thom was educated at 
tethPark. He married (2 Jan. 1838) Ilanimh a dame’s school, which he realistically de- 
Mary (1816-1872), second daughter of Wil- scribes in a note to his poem ‘ Old Father 
liamKathbone (1787-1808) [see under Rim- Frost and his Family.’ Apprenticed as a 
boxb William, 1767-1809], but had no weaver in 1810, he joined in 1814 a weaving 

factory, where his talents and attainments 
In" his ‘ Life of Blanco White,’ 1846, his as talker, singer, and flute-player secured 
best known work, Thom does little to suggest him distinction among bis fellows, 
the quaity of his own religious teaching. About 1838 Thom married, and in 1831 
By his published discourses he presented he end his wife settled in Dundee; but 
himself to many minds as a master of rich his wife soon deserted him and returned to 
and penetrating thought. In the pulpit his Aberdeen. Thom afterwards worked in Hew- 
pow^s were (mscured by a fastidious self- tyle, Forfarshire, where he took to his home 
restraint. On the platform he was brilliant the girl Jean whom he celebrated in his prose 
snd convincing. and verse. She bore him four children, and 

The following ere the moat important of his died in 1840. In 1887 great depression in 
publications: 1. ‘ Memoir ’ prefixed to ‘ Ser- the weaving tiade caused Thom much sufter- 
mons ’ by John Hincks, 1832, 8 vo. 2.‘St. ing. lie hawked the country with seoond- 
Faul’s Epistles to the Corinthians,’ 1861,8vo hand books, and even played the flute in the 
(expository sermons). 3. ‘ Letters, embracing streets. He soon found fixed employment at 
his Life, by John James Tayler,’ 1872,3 vols. tho loom at Aberdeen, and subsequently at 
8 vo ’ 2nd ed. 1873, 8 vo. 4. * Laws of Life Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. In the beginning 
after the Mind of Christ,’ 1883, 8 vo (ser- of 1841 he sent a lyric—^ 0011 : i. of'The Blind 
rnons); 2nd ser. 1886, 8 vo. Posthumous Boy’s Pranks’—to tho ‘ Aberdeen Herald.’ 
were: 6 . *A Spiritual Faith,’ 1896, 8 vo It was published with a eulogistic editorial 
(sermons j with portrait and memorial pve- note, anti instantly secured generous atten- 
face by Dr. Marlineau). 6 . ‘Special Ser- tion and patronage. Throu^ tho practical 
vices Slid Prayers,’ 1896, 8 vo (unpublished), friendship of Gordon of Knoltespook, Aber- 
His‘Hymns, Chants, and Anthem.s,’1864, deenshiro, the family had immediate comfort, 
8 ro, b perhaps the best, certainly the least and Thom was enabled to spend four months 
sectarian, of Unitarian hymn-books. of 1841 in London, mingling with literary 

lie has sometimes been confused with his people. 

Liveipool contemporary, David Thom, D.D., On returning to his loom atlnverurie Thom 
a presbyterian, who became a universalist, chafed against regular employment, and, 
puWhed several theological treatises, and having published his ‘ Rhymes and Eecol- 
compiled a very valuable account of ‘ Liver- lections’ in the autumn ot 1844, ha settled 
pool Churches and Chapels,’ Liverpool, inLondon, at the suggestion of Gordon. In 
1864,16mo. tlie metropolis he worked for a time as a 

[In Memorinm, by V. D. Davis, in Liverpool composedpoems simultanemisly. 

Uiiitarian Annual, ] 806, with ooraptete list of His friends included liliza Cook, Richard, 
Thom's publications; Hartineau's memurial William, and Mary Ilowitt, Samuel Carter 
prefaea to Spiritual Faith, 1896; Chi'iati.in He- Hall and his wife, and John Forsfer. He 
former, 1857, p. 767 j Evans’s Hist, of Benshaw is said to have been fdled at Lady Blessing- 
Street Chapel, 1887, pp. 33 sq.; Christian Life, ton’s. He was entertained at dinner wiOi 
SSept. and 15 Sept. 1894 ; Spectator, 8 Kept. WilliemJohnsonFoxintheohair,and work- 
1894 ; Inquirer, 8 Sept. 1894; Liverpool Mer- jug men of London held a soirfie in his 
cury, 9 Get. 1894; Evans’s Becord of the Pro- bonour, Scottish admirers in Calcutta sent 
vineial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, jijm an offering of 3001, and Margaret Fuller 
1896; personal recollection.] A. G. headed an American suhsoriptlon list which. 

THOM, JOBEN NICHOLS (1799-1838), * 08 ® *0 4001 But Thom was an incorrigible 
impostor and madmitn. [See Tom.] Bohemian. He proo^d a new consort ftom 

” ’■ Inverune, by whom he had several omldren, 

THOM, WILLIAM (1798 P-1848), Scot- and he neglected business for unprofitable 
tish post, was born in Aberdeen about 1798. company. At length poor, oomparatively 
His father, a business man, died young, and neglected, and very iU, he, by the aid of a 
Thom was left to the care of his mother, ‘ a ^w staunch admirers, left London and settled 
widow unable to keep him at home idle’ in HawkhiU, Dundee, where he died on 
(Thou, Reeollectiona, p. 37). Run over in 29 Feb. 1848. He was honoured with a 
mfanoy by a nobleman’s carriage, be was public funeral, and was buried in the Wqstem 

s a 2 
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cemetery, Dundee. A monument was erected 
at his grave in 1867. 

Thom was a keen observer, and both his 
prose and his verse evince intellectual grasp 
and power of graphic delineation. Tlie 
stronger and more charaoteristio of liispooms, 
such as ‘ Tho Mithorless Bairn,’ ‘The Maniac 
Mother’s Dream,’ ‘Tlie Ovorgate Orphan,’ 
and tho ‘Extract from a Letter to J. JRo- 
bertson. Esq.,’ rofleol the anlhor's rough 
and drastic experience. Ilis various lyrics— 
‘ Tho Blind Boy’s Pranks,’ ‘ Autumn Winds,’ 
‘Bonnie May,’ ‘Ythansido,’ ‘They apeak 
o’Wyles,’ ‘Yon Bower,’ 'The Wooded 
■Waters,’and ‘ .Teonie’s Grave'—display quick 
fancy and considerable senso of natural 
beauty. Thom oontribulod a sliort auto* 
biograpliy to ‘ OUnmbi'rs’s .Tournal,’ Docom- 
bor 1811. This was embodied in the sketch 
publishod in ‘ llhymes and Iteoolleotions of 
nllandloom Wonvor,’ 18JJ.; 2nd edit. 18'I6. 
A new edition, with biography by W. Skin¬ 
ner, appeared in 1880. 

[Editions of llliynies and Ilocollections of a 
Handloom AVeavor j Wliisllo liinkio; article by 
J’rofotsor Masson in MHCmillants Mngnstino, 
vol, ix. j Walker's Bai’ds of Bou-Accord (1887).J 

T. B. 

THOMAS, Eaiit, oi' Lanoast3]H (1277 P- 
li)22), was the eldest son of Edimind, carl 
of Lancaster [sue LANOAsrail], a brother of 
Edward I, by Jllanolio of Artois, widow of 
Honry, count of Champagne and king of 
Navarre. Their marriage look place between 
18 Dec. 1276 and 18 .Ian. 127(1, so Thomas’s 
birth cannot be placed carlior than tho latter 
part of 127(3. But ho was old onough in 
1290 for abortive nogotlations to bo oponod 
respocting his marriagu with Beatrice of Bur¬ 
gundy (Rymb:^. In 1293 ho frequently 
appears as one of the guests of Ms first cousin, 
afterwards Edward II (Extracts from the 
jKmte JioUa qf the TLreheguer, Ileniy III- 
Jlenry VI, p. 109). Ills father died m Juno 
1200, and, tuougli still a minor in tlie king's 
custody, Thomas was allowed on 9 July 1297 
to rccoivo tlie liomago of tho tenants of Uio 
lands of his latu father, and next year did 
homage and had livery of liis lands in full 
(except his mother’s dowry). IIo thus b^ 
came carl of Lancaster and Leicoster, and 
in Eebiuary 1801 he was also styled ‘ earl of 
Eerrors or Derby ’ (Doiid). lie took part 
in the expedition which ondod in the battle 
of Eolkhk on 22 July 1298. But though 
his name appears second in the list of barons 
who joined in tho Lincoln letter of 1801 
addressed to the popo on the subject of Scot¬ 
land, it was not until tho accession of Ed¬ 
ward II that he began to play a loading part 
in affairs. 


At the coronation he carriedlhTlJ^ 
called ourtana,’ and on 9 May 1308 raS 
the grant ot tho stewardship of EnelaTd „ 
appendant to liis earldom of Leiceatet Tf 
aniomas was not nlready one of the enemi« 
of tho royal favourite Gaveston, he sooab^ 
came one. Gaveston held a tournament 
Wallingford in which he showed himself th, 
earl's siipcrior in skill in arms, thusacldZ 
gall to the bitterness with which the holte 
of three earldoms, cousin of onelnngandlialf 
broLhor of another by marriage, must htm 
regarded the foreign upstart’s transformatioa 
into an earl of Cornwall (Thoxeioto n,651 
Though Qavoston was banished, Thomssinid 
the other earls still continued distrustful of 
tho king, and on 24 May 1309 the king bad 
to authorise Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glen- 
cestov, end others to assure the safetvof 
Thomas when coming to him at Kenninrtoa 
(Uymbk, 11.76). A ft er Gaveston’s return & 
bnniBhniaiit in t.ho summer of 1M0, hs 
further offended Laneaster by causing one 
of his particular adherents to he turnSont 
of his olRco in favour of one of hie own cms- 
tures (Monk ov A[at,mebeeby, ii. lW-2). 
Thomas and fourollior oarls refused to attend 
a council summoned for 18 Oct. at York 
(IlBMiNOEPROjr, ii. 276). In spite of a pio- 
hibilion issiiod by Edward on 7 Feb.,hBsnd 
olliors of the barons attended the parlisment 
which mot in March 1810 in anus, and by 
I liroats of withdrawing their allegiance fticed 
tho king to consent to tho appointment of 
twenty-oigUt ‘ordainors,’ by whom his own 
authority was t n bo suporseded until Michael- 
mas 1311, and who were to moke ordinances 
for tho rodroRS of griovonces and the good 
goverumont of the kingdom. Lanoosteiwas 
one of tho six co-opted earls on this com¬ 
mission, his fathor-in-law. Homy de Lacy, 
earl of Lincoln and Salisbury, boing one of 
tho two oo-outing earls. Tlie latter died 
on 28 Fob. 1811 (Anmles Londormm, p. 
176), and Thomas added the earldoms of 
Lincoln and Salisbury to those of Lancaster, 
Derby, and Jjuicosler, in right of his wife 
Alice. Tho story rolated by the annalist 
Trokolowo (|pp. 72-3) of the old eatl’s last 
advico to his son-in-law to uphold the libeN 
t ioB of tho churoh and Magna (jharta and fd- 
low tho advioo of tho Earl of Warwick is 
intoroBting as showing how tho people after¬ 
wards oamo to look on Lancaster. He nearly 


oaino to opon war with the king shortly 
after, by rofusing to do homage to Edwam 
at Berwick for liis now lands because it 
was outside the kingdom, though he had 
journeyod north on purpose. The king 
yielded by meeting him a few miles withm 
tlie English border at IIagger8ton((?Aro».d* 
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lanereost, p. 216); Gavestoawas present, 
but Loncaster ignored Ins presence, mucn to 
aoTfinir’s antter. The homage was repeated 
ITunlou. on 26 Aug. (Pari. Writ^, li. 42). 
The ordinances which were published on 10 
and 11 Oct. contained a decree of banish¬ 
ment on Qaveston, to which Edward, after 
a humble entreaty that his ‘brother Piers ’ 
might be forgiven, had been obliged at 
lenrthto consent. But Lancaster and others 
had to be forbidden to attend parliament 
in arms (Cal, Close Bolls,v. 442). Gaveston 
returned in January 1312, nnd the king 
countermanded the summons for a parlia¬ 
ment on the first Sunday in Lent (12 Feb.) 
Lancaster, acting for the others, demanded 
Gaveston's withdrawal, and sent a private 
messann to the queen that ha would not rest 
till he^had rid her of his presence. Armed 
bands were coUeoted under the pretext of 
tournament, and Lancaster stole north by 
night, na surprised Edward and Gaveston 
at Ifewcastle-on-Tyne, and captured the 
greater part of their baggage. They fled 
hastily to Scarborough by sen, whai-e Edward 
left Gaveston, proceeding himself to York. 
Then the earls of Pembroke nnd Wnrenne 
besieged Gaveston in Scarborough, while 
Lancaster hovered between to out off Peter 
from oil chance of rejoining the king. On 
19 May Gaveston surrendered to Pembroke 
on condition of his safety being guaranteed 
until the parliamentwhicn was to meet on the 
first of August. If Edward and Gaveston 
could come to no agreement with the barons 
then, Gaveston was to be replaced in Scar¬ 
borough Oastla, as he was at the time of his 
surrender. Pembroke proceeded southward 
with his prisoner, but the Earl of "Warwick 
took advantage of Pembroke’s over-confl.- 
dence to kidnap Gaveston at Eeddington, 
sixteen miles north of Oxford, and carry liim 
off to Warwick. Here, with the full con¬ 
currence of the earls of Lancaster and Here¬ 
ford, Gavestonwascondemnedtodeath. Lan¬ 
caster assumed the chief responsibility for 
his death by having him conveyed to Black- 
low Hill in his lands to he beheaded (Moitx 
or MamtusnuBY, ii. 180). 

Neither the king nor Pembroke ever for¬ 
gave Lancaster for this act of violence, though 
Edward was too weak at the time to bring 
the offenders to justice. Lancaster thought 
it prudent to come to the parliament to whidh 
Edward summoned him on 20 Aug. at the 
head of a small army. The earls of Glou¬ 
cester and Eichmond mediated, and after the 
earlshad made aformal submission on 19 Oct., 
tbe king timore duatus granted them a full 
pardon on 9 Nov. (Flor.Uist.vi, 837). This 
did not conclude matters, however, and 


negotiations still went on under safe-con¬ 
ducts. Lancaster restored the jewels and 
horses he had captured at Newcastle on 
27 Feb. and 29 March 1312, but it was not 
until 16 Oct. 1318 that a complete amnesty for 
all offences committed since the beginning 
of tbe reign was granted (Monk or MAiains- 
BUBV, ii, 1Q6). Lancaster refused to be re¬ 
conciled with Hugh le Despeueer, Edward 
summoned him to accompany him in an ex¬ 
pedition against the Scots as early as 23 Dec. 
1313 (Eyhhii, ii. 238). But Thomas and his 
party refused, alleging that the king had not 
earned out the ordiuances, especiuly as re¬ 
gards the removal of evil counsdlors. AU. 
they did was to send the etiict legal contin¬ 
gents duefromthem (LAHi]itcosT,p.224). Ed¬ 
ward’s disaster at Bannockhum obliged him 
to seek a new reconciliation with Lancaster, 
who had acscmbled an army at Pontefract 
under the pretext that the king, if succes&fal 
in Scotland, intended to turnhia arms against 
him. This took place in a parliament held 
in the last three weeks of September. The 
ordinances were confirmed. Edward was 
obliged to'dismiss his chancellor, treasurer, 
andsheiiffs, who were replaced by Lancaster's 
nominees. Hugh le Despenser went into 
hiding, though he still remained one of the 
king’s counsellors (Chron. Mha. I and 
Edw. II, ii. 208; Flor. Hist. iii. 339). In 
the parliament which lasted from January 
to March 1816 he and Walter Longton wore 
removed &om the council, the king was put 
on an allowance of 101. a day, and Thomas 
woe made his principalis amsiliarius (Chron. 
Edw, I andJmto, II, ii. 209). 

On 8 Aug, Thomas was appointed chief 
commander against the Scots, superseding his 
enemy, the Earl of Pembroke. In the autumn 
one of his own tenants, Adam de Banastre, 
rose against him, fearful of punishment for 
a murder be had committed, Banastre seems 
to have made use of the lung’s name, and is 
said to have borne his banner. But Lan- 
oastor’sUeutenants easily crushed him (Monk 
07 Malubshubt, ii. 214), The parliament 
which met on 28 Jan. 1316 was postponed 
till his arrival on 12 Feb., after which he 
was requested W the king in parliament to 
be president oi the council, and accepted 
the oificB on certain conditions on 17 Feb. 
(Pari. Writs, i. 166-7). But neither had 
any confidence in the other. An assemblage 
at Newcastle was postooned from 24 June 
to 10 Aug., and then to Michaelmas. Thomas 
started towards Scotland, only to find that 
the king refused to foUow him. Edward 
went only os far as York, and, if we _ are to 
believe the somewhat pro-Lancastrian ai^ 
count of Hobeib of Beading (Plor, Hist, uh 
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176), lie plundered the north of England 
and then returned south. Lancnaf er retired 
to his oastlo at Pontefract, while the royal 
party met at Olarendou on 9 Fob., probably 
to plot his overthrow. The Earl of Waranne 
■was selected' to suiijrU .0 him, but was seized 
■with a sudden panic on approaohing Lan¬ 
caster’s country. One of the knights of his 
household, however, succeeded in carrying 
oir the countess st Canford in Eorset, very 
probably ■witli lior connivance, for she was 
iiocusedofmfidelit.y to her husband (ifi.p. 17R). 
This led to a private war bolwoon the two 
earls. Thomas harried Wnrenne’s lands, and 
some of his followers took Knaii’shoiTingh 
Castle. Thomas rooeived renewed sum¬ 
mons for an o.xppdition to Scotland, but, as 
helbre, there were continual post])oneraentR. 
The ellhrts of the eardiiial legates and Pem¬ 
broke issued in another abortive agreement 
bolweon the king and the earl in .Inly to 
reserve their cliflenmces for the jiarlionient 
which was to meet 011 27 .Fan. I.'IIS. Tliis 
did not of course prevent Edward tliroabm- 
ing Thomas with the army ho had gathomd 
under the jn'ot e.vt of tho Scottish war, and the 
privatowar still wont on merrily as ever. 
On 3 Nov. the king intervened, ordering 
Lancaster to desist (fVF, (Unse p. 576). 
Tho parliament summoned at Lincoln for 
37 Jan. was prorogued imlil 12 hlaroh, and 
then until 10 Juno, and (inally rovokod on 
account of tho invasion of tho Scots, lint 
tho capture of Hurwiok 011 3 April 13IH by 
tho hitter wos more potent than all tlw 
negotiations in bringing the parties to agree¬ 
ment. Thomas iiisistod on thn pvmishmunt 
of tho grantees of the royal grants mado 
contrary to the ordinances, and tho removal 
of his eiinmios from the king’s councils. A 
Bolcmn reconciliation took place near Tjci- 
oostor on 5 Aug.; among tho ooiidi lions wore 
ft contlrmation of the ordinances and tho 
establishment of a sort of council consisting 
of two bishops and a baron with n baron or 
banneret of tlio lionsehold of tho Earl of 
Lancaster, who wore always to accompany 
the king to dxpcuIp and give oounsol on all 
weighty matters (I'A. p. U3). Edward and 
Thomas onlqrud Hoot land logetljor ahont 
]6 Aug. and laid siege to Jlonvick, hull 
mutual distrust and the king's ill-ooncenlod 
promots of vengeance led to the nbandonmunt 
of the siego throngli Lanoaster's dopnrtiiro. 
Ho wos accused by tho Iting’s party of liaving 
been bribed by the Scots. IIo rofusod to 
attend tho two coimcils of magnates hold in 
January and October of the next year, bnt 
■there was a lull for a time in the struggle. 

With Iho private war which arose onrly 
in 1331 between tho younger Eespunscr mid 


hie rivals for tho GHoncester 
Tliigh de A iidley and Reger d-AStyS 
the lost act At o meeting simmSieft 
Jjanoftster at Shorbiirn in Elmet he Zw 
party declared against Despeuser, a™™ 
16 July Ed wai-d had to consent to the banil 
ment of both father and son. But S' 
Ihidlosmevo’s insult to the queen on isT? 
and tho capture of Leeds Oastls on 31 n!? 
strcugthouod his hands. The conferenw 
which, in spilp of Edward’s formal nmU? 
tion, Thomas summoned at DoncMi« ™ 
29 Nov. (id. p. 605) dkl nothing. Thlaj-, 
holding nlool when tho lung was besiegia, 
Ijoods Oastlo enn he explained by his enmitV 
to Biidlesmoro, bnt his vacillation after its 
enpturo and thn recall of tho Despensen 
provnd his incompotcnco os a loader. How- 
ever ofToctivo his policy of sullcy inaction bad 
been on previous ocensions, it was of no avail 
against the auddpii burst of ensrev whwi, 


Edward now put forth. Insloadofmarchiiit 
to tho assistn uce of his adliorpnf s in tlio south* 
Iho onrl lingprud in tlio noilh, nnd even oa 
8 Fob. 1322 his at t itudo was still so undecided 
that Edward roiild write tp him intitiri.. 
him from adhnring to the king’scontrarianta 
O'A p. 616). Tlio royal levies assembled at 
Coventry on 28 Fob. Thomas tiiedifiH 
the small force at his disposal to cheoltthe 
king’s adviiiipp at Jlurlon-on-Trent. Hewea 
ein’CPHsfuI for three days, bnt the royolamv 
crossed (ho river at anotlisr place, so that, 
nflpr Bomp show of oircring battle, he and 
his followora set firo to Ilurton, and Tvent 
north to Tutbury and thonco to Pontefiact. 
Robert do llolnnd deserted ivith five bun- 
driul men ho had collected, if we ere to 
boliovo a story in the chronicle of Wdliain 
do Pnekiiiglon whioli has come down to ns, 
opitomieed in Li'lniuVs ' Oolleotanea’{ii.464, 
ocl. ITearno). _ Lancaslor’s followers held a 
council at this last place, and resolved to 
push 'On to his cnslln of Eiuistonhurgh in 
Northumborland j but Lancaster refused* 
proposing to stay at l^ntofract, until Bobert 
do Olitrord drew nut his dagger and threatened 
to kill him. Tlioy loft Pontefract, hopingto 
Jind rofiigo in tho last resort ■with tho Soo^ 
with whom Thomas had already been in 
corrospou deuce under tho pseudonyn of 
‘King Arthur.’ 

On lU March they roaclicd Boronglibtidge, 
but found tlioir passage over the Urebarm 
by Sir Andrew Hwmay and a force whioh 
had boon collpctod to act against the Scots. 
Tho Earl of lleroford foil in the ottemptto 
force a passage, and, doserted by most of his 
followers during the night, Thomas had to 
surrouder next morninc. lie was token to 
York, and then to the king at Pontefiacton 
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21 Maroh. The principal count in his indict¬ 
ment was his late rebellion, but it also raked 
up his attack on the king and Qaveston at 
J^wcastle, and accused him of intimidating 
the parliaments of the roign by appearing at 
them with armed men, and of being in league 
with the Scots. Eefused even a hearing, ha 
was condemned to a traitor’s death, the usual 
revolting details being commuted to behead¬ 
ing in consideration of his near relationship 
to the king. Seven earls are mentioned as 
present at his trial, presumably as members 
of the court (23 March). He was taken the 
nest day on a sorry nng to a slight hUl 
inst outside the town and there beheaded 
(TBOKET.oiVB,pp.ll3-2]'; Chron. Eilw. I and 
MW . II, i* 303, ii. 77, 370; JFlor. Illat, iii. 
206,347). 

Despite his tragic end, it is difficult to say 
anything favourable ofTliomae of Lancaster, 
Marked out by birth and by his position as 
holder of five earldoms for the rdle of leader 
of the barons in their revolt against the 
favonritism, extravagance, and misgovern- 
ment of Edwordll, he signally failed to show 
either patriotism, farsightedness, or even the 
more common virtues of a good party leader. 
HU only policy was a sort of passive resist¬ 
ance to the crown, which generally look the 
form of refusing to do anything whatever to 
aid his cousin so long os Lis personal enemies 
remained unhanished. In tiie invention of 
pretexts for this refusal he displayed an in¬ 
genuity in legal chicanery far surpassing that 
of his uncle, Edward I. Though it was oh- 
vioualypersoiialaims and personal grievances 
that iuhaeuced his actionthronghout,some of 
these pretexts are interesting illustrations of 
the growth of the idea of a full parliament. 
In 1317 ha refused to violate his oath to the 
ordinances by attending a council of magnates 
summoned by the king, because the matters 
there to he discussed ought to be debated in 
a full parliament (MtrBiHTTTH, pp. 371-4). 
Yet if Lancaster had ai^ political ideal at 
all, it was the revival of Simon de Montfort’s 
abortive scheme for government by a council 
of magnates with himself, in tho place of 
Simon, as tho chief and most powerful mem¬ 
ber. j?he only thing in which ho was con¬ 
sistent was the unrelenting hatred with 
which he pursued those who olTendod him. 
Popular idealism, however, made him into a 
saiut and a martyr. All tho misfortunes 
which befell the country were laid at Ed¬ 
ward’s door, though Thomas’s futile ,^icy 
was quite as much to blame for them, i^ile 
Edwardpersonihed misgovernment, disorder, 
misfortune abroad, Thomas was converted, 
though probably not till after his death, into 
1 second Simon de Montfort. Miraculous; 


cures were effected at his tomb at Pontefract, 
as also at an effigy of him in St. Paul’s, to 
which crowds ot worshippers came with 
offerings. Guards had to be placed to pre¬ 
vent people approaching the places of his 
execution and burial, and the king wrote on 
indignant letter to the bishop of London 
and tlie dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, for¬ 
bidding them to countenance such proceed¬ 
ings (Flor. lligf. iii. 213; French Chrmiola 
of London, Cnmdsn Soc., p. 61; Rtubb, ii. 
628). Time brought further revenges. On 
28 Feb. 1327 Edward HI wrote to Pope 
John XXT, requesting him to canonise 
Thomas (RmnR, ii. ii. 696). The request 
was repeated in 1330 and 1331 (i6. pp. 783, 
814). Edward III also on 8 June 1337 
authorised Kohort de "Weiynton, clerk, to 
collect alms for building a chapel on the hill 
where Thomas of Lancaster was beheaded 
{ib. p, 707). This chapol, which was never 
finished, stiU existed in Lelaud’s time. 

Thomas built and endowed in his castle 
of Xeuilworth the chapel of St. Mary, to he 
served by thirteen regnlnr canons (Bliss, 
Papal ReguterB, ii. 184). 

lie monied Alice, daughter and heiress of 
Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln andSalishury, 
but had no c£iildren. Ilia relations with his 
wife were sufficiently strained to give rise 
to more than a suspicion of connivance when 
tho Earl of Waronne carried her off in 1317. 
She was accused of adultery with a lame 
squire of the name of Ebulo Le Strange, who 
married her after Lancaster’s death. 

[The chief aariativo sources for Tboniaa's life 
aro the Annales Londonienaes; Annsles Paiilini; 
Gesta Edwcirdi auctore canooico Bridlingto- 
niensi; and the Monochi cniusdam Malmes- 
beriensis Vita Edwordi II, all edited by Bishop 
Stubbs in Cbroniclos of tbe Beigns of Bdward I 
andEdwardU(BolIsSer.); the Chron.ofBobert 
of Beedmg in vol. iii. of the Flores Eistoriamm, 
od. Luord; the A nuak of John de Trokelowe; the 
Chronicles of Adam de Murimuth (Bella Ser .); 
'Walter de EemiDgbnTgb (Bnglieh Historical 
Soo.); Lanercost (Maitland Club); and Sealo- 
eluonica and Walsingham; the contdimator of 
Trivet (ed. Hall, 1722); and the Chronicon 
Henrici de Knighton (Bolls Ser.) Tho Bolls 
of Parliament, the Parliamentary Wrila, and 
Bymot’s Foidoriv (all published hy the Bocord 
Comm.); and the Calendars of the Cloea Bolls 
(1307-1323, 3 vols.), and Patent BqUs 1292- 
1801, 1307-13 (2 vds.) (Bolls Ser.) form an 
invaluable supplement and corrective to these 
sometimes partial narratives. Dugdale’s Baron¬ 
age of England, though prolix, auppliae ^many 
fiieta; Stubbe’s Constitutional Hiet vol. ii. and 
Pauli's Geschichte von England give the best 
modern accounts of ThomoS and his times.] 

W. E. a. ' 
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ITHOMAS oif BnoTiinuTON, EAnn or 
Norfolk and Marshal of Erolawd (1300- 
1338), was ttB eldest child of Edward by 
his second wife, Marffarot, the sister of I’liilip 
tire I'air. Edward 11 was his hal f-brother. 
Tie was born on 1 Juno 1300 at J3ro(.hor- 
ton, near I’ontofraot, whore liis parents 
were halting on their wayto Scotland (Ckron, 
Lanercost, p. 193). lie was called Thomas 
because of the successful invocation of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury by hifl motli 
during the pains of labour, A story is told 
that the life of the child was desiniircd of in 
his ipfiinoy, but that his health was restored 
by the substitution of an Euglieh nnrso for 
the Frenchwoman to whom his mother 
had ontrusted liira (Ann. EtlwartU I in 
IliBHANUiiR, pp. 4.‘18-9, Hulls Sur.) Ed¬ 
ward I destined for Thomas the earldom of 
Cornwall, which oaclioatcd to tho crown on 
1 Oct. 1300, on tho death, without heirs, of 
Earl Edmund, tho son of Uichard, icing of 
the Homans (Monkof AlALMnam;nY,p. 1(39), 
and soine of tho chroniclors (Wornesier An¬ 
nals, p. 547 j TnoKiJLown, p. 74) say that, the 
mant was actually made. On his deathbed 
Edward specially urged ujion his olclost son 
tho ohiigatiou of caring for his two half- 
brothers. EdwardII,ho^yovo^,anonoonfor^od 
Cornwall on his favourito, I'iors Gavoatoii 
[(j. V.] Novort heloss ho made liandsomc pro¬ 
vision for Thomas. In Soplombor 1310 ho 
granted to Thomas and his brotlicr Edmund of 
Woodet oelt [n. v.] jointly tho oaatlc and honour 
of Strigiil (Oliopstow) for thoir mainlonanco 
(CaL Soils, 1307-13, u. 279), and in 
Octobor 131] Ito granted Thomas seisin of 
tho honour (Flores Hist iii. 334). Lo^r 
provision followed. Tlio oarldom of NorfoUc 
and tlio dignity of carl marshal, whiolillogor 
Bigod, fifth earl of Norfolk [q. v.], luid sur- 
ronclcrcdto tho crown and liad rocoivod bach 
entailed on tho lioirs of his l)ody, lead re¬ 
cently escheated to tlie king on Ttonor's 
doath without childron. On 16 Doc. 1312 
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,uor- lug uu/1 iuaron oi i nat year a session ulon, 
■outs with tho cluoi ministers m the ohaule^U,..® 
iron, of Ht. Paul’s, whore they summoned 
imas thorn .1. do Wongravo, the mayor j 'Weiiimn 
n of was ongap[ed in a controvorsy with the com' 
ill munity witli regard to municipal election^' 
told which was apponsed at 'riiomas’s intenen’ 
of hi tioTi(/4n».Pa«/mt,pp.286-6). After heiac 
ored knighted, on 15 July, Thomas pmeoedad to 

I for Nowonstlo, where a groat army was innrfr r 

ihor ing against Scotland. Ho crossed thebordet 
r in on 29 Aug., but nothing resulted from the 
Ed- invasion save tho vain siege of Deta'ick 
mof OF ArALMUBRURr, up. 241-2. Am, 

II on Fnulini, p. 286). ’ 

s, of In i .‘321 Thomas, being summoned withhu 

g of brother Edmund to tho siege of Leeds CaPtls 
(39), in Ifont (Flores Jlist iii. 109), adhered to ths 
-4«- Icing’s Hide, and is described as ‘ strsnuous for 
! the lijsago’ (Monk of SIalmbsbpry.p. 263), He 
ibecl took a iirominont jiart in porsuadingMortimM 
, Roii to sitbinil ('M.uiiTJnj’j'jr, p. 36). Yet in Sep- 
lalf- tonibor 1 32(1 ho was ono of tho first to join 
rrocl Quoon Isabella fq. v.] on her landing at 
stoii Orwoll. Tlio laiuling-placo was within hia 
pro- estates (BluRtjiUTii, p. 46). On 27 Oct ha 
9 ho was ono of tho poors who oondomned the 
id of elder Dospuiiser at Brihtol (An?!. Paulmi, p. 
;iouT 317). In Moy 1327 ho was ordorod to raise 
jnco troops against (he .Scots, lie was chief of a 

I In royal commission send, to Uury St.Edmimda 

II of to apjiuaso ono of Ihc constant quarrels be- 
rjrai twuun tlio abbey and tbc townsmen (id, p, 
ibUc 33J), He was bribod to accept tbernleof 
ogcr Isabella and Mortimer by lavish grants of 
BUT- tho forfeited osliiteH of thu Desponeeia and 
mck o tilers, and was so closely attnokd to ]yIo^ 
, re- timer tliat ho married iiia son Edward to 
pir’s Beatrice, Alortimur’s daughter, and attended 
312 the solemn touriiamonl at Ilotoford with 


Edward II created Thomas Earl of Norfolk, wiiicli they celebralod the match (Mfm- 
witli rcinniiiclcr (0 tho heirs of his body, and AiUTjr, p. 578; C. IiUBakor, p.42). But ho 
on 18 March tho boy of twolve rocoivod a Hoon oocarao discontonlud with tho rule of 
summons to parliament, which wns repoatod Isiibolln and Morlimor, and joined the con- 
ih January and May 1313 (Gal. Glose Soils, forencoofiniignatoawliiohmotion2Jaji.lS39 
1807-13, ])p. 5(31, 584). Ilo also obialnod at St. 3’nul's (of, details in Knigiiiof, and 
the grant of nil thelands In England,Wales, in tlio notes to (1. Lii II.vkgb, pp. 217-20, 
and Holancl tiiat had oscheutod on ilogor od, 'I’liomusnn, from MS. Brnt UAron .); he 
Bigods doath, and on 10 Feh. 13J6 ho wns aolocl witli his hrotlior Edmund, the arch- 
further orcatod marshal of England, thus bisliop of Canterbury, and tho bishop of 
being prooisoly invested with tho dignities London as envoys from tho haroas to the 
and ostnIoB or tho provioiis enrl. He got govornmontj but tho dofoction of Henry 
tho lost fragment of tlieestatu in 1317, whou of Laiicaslor broke up tho combination 
Alico, the dowager countess, died (id, 1313- (Asm, JPanUni, p. 844). On 17 Feb, 1330 
1318, p, 504). On 20 May 1317 Thomas re- Thomas and Eclmuncl escorted the young 
coived bis lirst summons to moot at Now- queoii rUilippa on her solemn ouliy into 
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London tlie day before her coronation {ib. p. 
349 ) Ijuckier than Edmund, Thomas gave 
no opportunity to the jealousy of Mortimer, 
•nd survived to -welcome Edward III s at- 
JSnment of power. On 17-19 June 1331 he 
fought along with the king on the side of 
Sir Robert de Morley [q. v.] in a famous 
tournament at Stepney, riding, gorgeously 
attired, through London on 10 June, and 
making on offering at St. Paul’s (ib. pp. 363- 
3 t 4 ). In 1387 he was employed in arraying 
Welsh soldiers for the king’s wars (Fasdera, 
iii. 980). Emighton (ii. 4) says that he was 
one of the lords who accompanied Ed¬ 
ward III to Antweip in July 1338, but the 
other chroniders do not seem to suhstantiate 
this. Thomas died next month (August 
13.38), and was buried in the choir of the 
abbey church, where a monument was erected 
to him that perished after the dissolution at 
Bury St. Edmunds. In tSeptember Edward, 
at Antwerp, appointed William de Monta- 
ente, first earl of Salisbury Jjq. v.], his suc¬ 
cessor as marshal (Fadera, in. 1060). 

Thomas married, first, Alice, daughter of 
Sir RoMr Hales of Ilorwich; and, secondly, 
llary, oanghter of William, lord Roos, and 
widow of Sir William de Braoso. Mary 
Boos survived her husband, married Ealph, 
lord Cohham, and died in 13G2. Thomas’s 
ohW son, Edward, was born of his first wife, 
and married Beatrice, daughter of Roger 
Mortimer, first earl of March [q. v.], but died 
without issue in his father’s lifetime. His 
widow, who subsequently married Thomas 
de Braoae (d. 1361), died herself in 1384. 
She founded a frateruily of lay brothers 
within the Franciscan priory at Eisheiton, 
Wiltshire, and also a chantry for six priests 
St the some place. 

Thomas’s estates were divided between his 
two daughters, Margaret and Alice. Alice 
married Sir Edwai-d de Montaoute, brother 
of William, earl of Salisbury, and bad_ by 
him a daughter Joan, who married William 
de Ufiord, the last earl of Suffolk [q. v.] of 
his house. On the death of her niece .loan, 
countess of Suffolk, daughter of Alice, Mar- 
raret become in 1376 the sole heiress of her 
father’s estates. On the accession of RichardH 
she petitioned to be allowed to act os marshal 
at the coronation, but the request wm 
politely shelved (Mimim, QUdhall. Lmid. ii. 
468). She married, first, John Segrave, third 
lord Segrave [q. v.], ^ whom she had a 
daughter and neiress, Elizabeth, married to 
John, lord Mowbray (d. 1308), to whose son, 
Thomas Mowbray, UBt duke of Norfolk[q.v.], 
the estates and titles ultimatelywent. Mar¬ 
garet married^ secondly. Sir Walter Manny 
[q. V.], who died in 1372. She was created 


on 29 Sept. 1307 Duchess of Norfolk for Rfe, 
on the same day that her grandson, Thomas 
Mowbray, was made Duke of Norfolk. She 
died in March 1309, and was buried, accord¬ 
ing to Stow, in the Charterhouse, London, 
beside Sir Walter Manny. 

[Dngdale’s Baronage, ii. 63-4; Nicolas's Hist. 
Peerage, od. Courthope, p, 361; G-.E, C[o]^yiie]’s 
Complete Peerage, vi. 40-1; Sandforffs Oenea* 
logical History, pp. 206-6; Gals, of Patent 
Rolls, Edward 11202-1807, Kd-ward II 1327- 
1338; Cal. Close Bolls, 1307—23; Bymer's 
Foedera; Annales Monostiei; Bishunger; Flores 
Hist.; Enighton; Chron.Edirardl,Edwardll, 
and Mnrimuth, the last six in Bolls 8er.; Ohton. 
Geoffrey le Baker, ed. E. M. Thompson; F. S. 
Stevenson's Framlingham Castle in Memorials of 
Old Suffolk.] T. E. T. 

THOMAS Dv WooDBTOCE, Eann ov 
BiroKiHOHAK and Bdeb oe O-LOircEaiBB 
(1366-1397), seventh and youngest son of 
Edward III and Philippa of Hainault, was 
horn at Woodstock on 7 Jnn, 1364-6 (Wai,- 
BiEEHtAH, i. 280). Edward provided for his 
youngest son by affiancing him in 1374 to a 
rich neiresB, Eleanor, the elder of the two 
daughters of the last Bohim, earl of Here¬ 
ford Essex, and Northampton. The earls 
of Hereford having been hereditary con¬ 
stables of England, Thomas received a grant 
on 10 June 1376 of that oifico during pleasure, 
with a thousand marks a year to keep it up, 
and was summoned as constable to the par¬ 
liament of January 1377 (J?of. Farl, ii. 363). 
He appears later at all events to have been 
styled Earl of Essex in right of bis wife 
(Complete Peerage, iv. 43). Having been 
knighted by bis father at Windsor on 
23 April 13/7 he carried the sceptre and the 
dove at the coronation of his nephew, 
Richard II, and was created Earl of Buck¬ 
ingham (16 July), with a grant of a thousand 
pounds a year out of the alien priories (Gd, 
(\f Fat. Rolls, i. 372), A considerable part 
of the Rohun estates had already, in antici¬ 
pation of his wife's majority, been placed in 
his keeping, including Pleshey Castle in 
Essex, which became his chief seat; and in 
May 1380, his wife being now of oge, he 
was also given custody of the share of her 
younger sister, Mary (w, pp. 66, 603). 1 

A Freuoh and Spanish neet ravaging the 
southern coast in the summer, Buckingham 
and his brothel Edmund averted a landing at 
Dover (F^oiBSABT,viii.237). In October he was 
sent against the Spaniards, who were wind- 
bound atSluys, hut hissquadron was scattered 
by a storm, Refittii^ and foUowing the 
Spaniards down the Chaimel, he captured 
eight of their ships off Brost, returning after 
Okiistmas (WALsinsHAH, i. 348,364). On 
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the Bulce of Brittany handing over (A-pril 
1378) Brest Castle to the English king for 
the rest of the -vror, Buolnngliapi •was one of 
those appointed to take it over (Fteilem, iv. 
36). Hut the duke’s posit ion soon began to 
gro'W untuuable, and Hiickingluim was sent 
to his aid in Juno 1380, ns lieutenant of the 
king, at the head of some live tliousand men 
{Fcedem, iv. 92; I'noTRSABT, ix. c.) 11 is 
staff included some of his father’s most dis¬ 
tinguished warriors—Sir Hugh Oalvoloy 
[q. T.], Sir Robert Knollys fq. v.J, SirThomas 
Percy (aft orwards Earl of Woroestor) [q. v.] 
and others. Avoiding the dangers ot the 
Channel, the army landed at Calais (19 Jiily) 
and plunged into the heart of Jiorl hornl>’i‘nnco 
(ib. ix. 2.38 sqq.; WAtsiNonAM, i. 4.31). 
Penetrating as far south ns 'I’royos (about 
21 Aug.), whore the Duke of Burgundy had 
collected an army but did not venture to 
give battle, Bnohmgham struck westwards, 
through Beauoe and Maine, for Brittany. 
The death of diaries V on 10 Sept, weakened 
the resistance opposed to his progress; the 
passage of the ijurlbe was forced, Brittany 
entered late in the autumn, and si(>gu laid 
to Nantes. But the duko soon made his 
peace with Charles VI, and about tho now 
year Buoldnghain raised tho singe of Nantes 
and quartered his troops in tho bouthorn 
ports of Brittany, whence they wore shipped 
home in tho spring. Tho chagrin of failure 
was enhanced by a private mortification 
which awaited him. Ilia relations with his 
ambitious elder brother, .John of Gaunt, bad 
never been cordial. At the close of tho loto 
reign Ijaucostor had inflict ed a marked alight 
upon him by putting bis own son Iloxiry 
(afterwards llonry IV), a more boy, into tho 
order of the Garter in preference to his uncle, 
and Buokingham did not enter the order till 
April 1880. Rinco Richard’s accession the 
younger brother had boon as popular as the 
elder was genorallv hated. During Bucking¬ 
ham’s absence in Erance Lancaster married 
his son to Mary Boliun, younger sister of 
Buckingham’s wife (^CompletePeerage, v. 9). 
This could not ho agreeable 10 her brother- 
in-law, who had secured tho custody of her 
estates, and, according to Eroissarl, hoped to 
persuade her to become a nun. 

In June 1381 Buckingham dispersed tho 
insurgents in, Essex, and in tho fallowing 
October held an, *oycr and tcurmlner’ at 
Cambridge CWAWiuraHAM;, ii. 18; Dornn, ii. 
19). _ By 1384< the young king's evident de¬ 
termination to rule througli instruments of 
his own dtew together Buokingham and 
Lancaster, They were assooiated in the ex¬ 
pedition into Scotland early in this year,and 
m tho negotiations withEronoe and Elandoxs. 


When Lancaster was acousei^f^^ 
tho April parliament at Salisbuiv. 
ham burst into the king’s ohamber anH .3 

Whom who al'mild b„„g 

against his brother (Wamwghaji iLlffi 
Richard for a time deferred mMa to 
uncles, and during his Scottish expeditinii 
the lollowmg year created BuckmahamBnU 
of Gloucester (6 Aug. 1886), imdgrantsdbm 
a thousaud pounds a year from the PTni,, ,- 
by letters patent, dated at Hoselowelnrt™ 
Toviotdale (7iof. PoW. iii. 206). lathenuL 
linmont which mot in October Bini.^ 
fonnally oonflrmod this elevation, and in- 
vested his uncle with the dignity, gudiM 
liim with a sword and placing a cm 
with a circlet of gold on his bead (il. 
Saniivokd, p. 2.31). To this parliiunmt’ 
curiously enough, ho was summoned as Dole 
of Alboiiinrlo, though neither he noi lij 
children over again assumed that style, and 
ho did not got possession of noHemds, 
which usually went with it, until ISfig 
(DuaBALU, ii. 170). It has been suggested 
that this may ho a case of a foreign title 
i.o. a Norman dukedom (Chmj>letePeeregt,i 
5(t). Tu elevating his two younwr nncles, 
Gloucester and Edmund, duke of York [see 
IjANoriUY, Ebmunb nn], to the ducal dignity, 
Richard perhaps hnpoa to sow fresh dVn- 
sion between them ond,Tohn of Gaunt, andte 
cover his promotion of his humbly bom mint 
Bier, Miohaol do la Pole, to the earldom of 
Suflblk. If so, it did not servo itn pnrpoce, 
for Glouct'slor, on .Tolin of Qaunt's departure 
to Fipain, placed himself openly at die head 
of tho opposition to tlio king, end waa one 
of tho judges who condemned Suffolk in 
1.386, and a member of llio commission for 
tho reform of tho household and realm. 
Ricliai'd is alleged to have plotted his 
murder at a dinner, Such charges weremado 
ton freely at tho time to command implicit 
credence; hut GloiicoBlor,whoforBedRicliard 
to dismiss Suffolk by threatening him 
with tho fate of Edward II, had certainly 
given extreme provocation. When the king 
in August 1.387 procured a dedarationfrom 
tho judges that the nutliors of thocomnua- 
sion woro guilty of treason and began to 
raise forces, Gloucester and his friends sought 
to avert the storm by swooring a solemn oath 
on the gospels beforo ths bishop of London 
Uiat they had boon actuated by ni^eraonal 
motives, but only by anxie^ for iSchatd's 
own honour and interests. Glonce8tBr,hoir- 
ever, refused to forego his revenge urea Ds 
Voro, whom tho king had made duke of 
Ireland. De Verehndropudiatedhisniecofot 
a Bohemian serving-woman. Eoihng to grt 
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.opDort from the Londoners against Glou¬ 
cester, who took up arms -with the Earls of 
Amndel and’Warwick, Eichard spoke them 
fair and affected to agree to the impeach¬ 
ment of hia farourites in the parliament 
which was to meet in Februaiy 1,388. But 
on his sending the Duke of Ireland to raise 
an armyinOheshhe.and attempting to pack 
the parliament, the three lords met at Hunt¬ 
ingdon (la Dec.) and talked of deposing 
the king. Joined by the Earls of Derby and 
NottinMom, they routed De “Vere at Ead- 
cotbridge (20 Dec.), and, the Londoners 
opening their gates, they got admission to 
the Tower on the 27th, and entered the 
presence of the hclplese king with linked 
arms. Gloucester snowed him their forces 
on Tower Hill, and ‘ soothed his mind ’ by 
assurances that ten times their number were 
ready to join in destroying the traitors to the 
king and the realm (Kirghton, ii. 256). 
Had Gloucester not been ovamiled by Derby 
and Nottingham, Richard would have boon 
deposed, and he wae no doubt chiefly respon¬ 
sible for the vindictiveness of the Srerciless 
parliament. His iusistonco on the execution 
erf Pir Simon Burley [q,. v.] involved him in 
a heated quarrel with the Earl of Derby 
(WaisoroHAM, ii. 174). 

Gloucester and his assooiates held the 
reins of power for more than twelve months, 
not without some attempt to justify their 
promises of reform, but they did not hesitate 
to obtain the enormous parliamentary grant 
of 20,0001. by way of reimbursing tliem for 
their patriotic sacrifices. Gloucester also 
secured the lordship of Holderness,the castle, 
town, and manor of Oalcham, with the sheriff¬ 
dom of Rutland (which had belonged to his 
wife’s ancestors), and the oflico of chief 
justice of Ohester and North Wales, which 
gave him a hold over a district att ached to 
Richard by local loyalty (DtranAin, ii. 170; 
OnunnoD, i, 6^. The Inng resuming the 
goremment in May 1389, and promising his 
Bulgects better government, Gloucester was 
naturally in disgrace. But through the good 
offices of the Earl of NorLhiimherlond and 
of John of Gaunt, now returned from Spain, 
hiB peace was made. As early as 10 Dec. he 
once more appeared in the council, wae given, 
with his hrotheiB, some control over crown 
^ants, and allowed to retain his chief- 
justiceship of Ohester (Ord. Fritiy Oouneil, 
I. 17, 18*), Chants of mon^ were also 
made to him (DuGBAtn, ii. ITO). But he 
doubtleea felt that he had no rem influence 
with the king, and this, combined with 
emulation of his nephew Derby’s recent 
aeliievementa in Prussia [see Ilrarny IV], 
may have induced him to undertake in Sep¬ 


tember 1391 a mission to the master of the 
'Teutonic order. But a storm drove him back 
along the coasts of Denmark, Norway, and 
Scotland ; and, narrowly escaping destruc¬ 
tion, he landed at Tynemouth, whence he 
returned homo to Pleshey (Fcedem, vii. 
706-6; Wamihqham, ii. 202). He must 
have been disquieted to find that the king 
daring hie absence had secured an admission 
from parliament that the proceedings of 
1380-8 had in no way curtailed his preroga¬ 
tive (jRot. Pari. iii. 286). 

Early in 1302 Eichard appointed Glou¬ 
cester his lieutenant in Irelandonly to super¬ 
sede him suddenly in favour of the young 
Earl of March in July, just as he was about 
to start, ‘ par certeynes cansos qui a ce nous 
mouvent ’ (King's Council in Ireland, pp. 
266, 258). Gloucester was then holding an 
inquiry into a London riot, but this may 
not have been the sole cause of his super¬ 
session {Pot. Pari. iii. 324). The king, it is 
worth noticing, was seeking the canonisation 
of Edward II, with whose fate he had been 
threatened bv his uncle six years before 
(Jss««,p.24^). 

The Cheshire men rose agaiilst Gloucester 
and Lancaster in the spring of 1393, while 
they iveio negol latiug at Omais, in the belief 
that it Avas the lung's wish, and Richard 
had to publish a disavowal (Amaks, p. 169; 
Foedera, vii. 746). Thare is some reason to 
think the Earl of Arundel was trying to 
force on a crisis. Gloucester had now to 
give up his post of chief justice of Chester 
to Richard’s beiichronn Nottingham, but was 
consoled with a fresh grant of Holdemess 
and Oakham, and certain estates that had 
belonged to Do Vere (Pat. Polls, 17-18 
Itic. II). Yet ho cannot but have beenren- 
dered uneasy by the king’s quiet attacks upon 
the work of the Merciless parliament and his 
serious breach with Arundel after the queen’s 
death in Juno 1394 (i?of. Pari, iii. 302,316; 
Amales, p. 424). Richard took him with 
Mm to Ireland in September, but sent him 
back in the spring of 1395 to obtain a grant 
from the neiv paninment. It is plain from 
Froissart’s account of his visit to England in 
the ensiling summer that Gloucester’s rela¬ 
tions with the court ivero getting strained. 
The courtiers accused the duke of malice and 
cunning, and said that he liad a good head, 
but woe proud and wonderfully overbearing 
in his manners, His advocacy of coercion 
to make the Gascons receive John of Gaunt 
as their duke was put down to his desire to 
have the field to himself at home. He dis¬ 
approved too of the proposed French msjv 
mge and peace, and the negotiations werf 
carried through by others, though he was 
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prosont, willingly or unwillingly, at tlie 
marriage TestiviUes in Octolier 1306 near 
Calais, In the early months of 1307 mutual 
provocations followed swiftly u])on ono 
another. GHoucestor may have prompted 
llaxey's petition in the January parliament 
in which Kichard saw an attempt to repcn t the 
coercion of 1380 [soo Haxbv, Thomas], It 
wos afterwards alleged by French writers 
favourable to liiehardthot Gloucester,^un- 
del, and "Warwick engaged in a conspiracy 
which aimed at the poriiotunl imprisonment 
of tho king and his two elder uncles ( Chi'o- 
mqm da la Traiion, pp. 3-7). But Itichard 
himself did not attempt to bring homo to 
them any such dediiite charge, and every¬ 
thing points to his having resolved upon 
their destruction, and taken them by sur¬ 
prise. lie had at first ini ended to arrest 
them at a dinner, to which they were in¬ 
vited, but Olouccster, who was at Plcshoy, 
oxousod himself on tho plea of illness (An- 
nnleii, p. 301), On tho evening of 10 July, 
after the arrest of Warwiclc and Arundel, 
Jlichard, accompanied by tho London trained 
bands, set olF for Pleshoy, which was reached 
early tho next morning. Gloucester, who was 
perhaps really ill, came out to meet him at tho 
head of a solemn procession of tho priests and 
clerks of his newly founded oolfogo (Eve¬ 
sham, p, 130 j IIaubxno, p. 316 \ Anna/es, pp. 
203 sm.) As ho bent in obeisance, llichara 
with hiB own hand arrested him, and, lending 
the procession to tho ohapol, assured his * bol 
oncle ’ that all would turn out for the host. 
According to another version, Qloucosior 
beggedfor hislife,andwna told that ho should 
have tho same grace he had shown to Burley 
(Euhgium, iii. 372). After breakfast Bichard 
set on with most of his followers, loavmg 
Gloucester in charge of tho Earl of Kent 
and Sir Thomas Percy, who convoyed him 
direct to Calais. The statement that ho 
was lirst taken to the Tower sounds doubtful 
(Haudyito,!). 8-16; FADYAir,p.642; Tratmi, 
p. 8). At. Calais Gloucester was in tiie keep¬ 
ing of its captain, tho Earl of Nottingham, a 
prominent partisan of tho king. About fho 
Dcgiuning of September it svas announced 
(* feust notilifi,’ which surely implies more 
than more report) both in England and in 
Calais that he was dead; tho date given was 
26 or 26 Aug,, and tho former is tho day of 
his death entered on tho escheat roll Qlot, 
Pari. iii. 431, 452; GnnaonY, p. 96 ; me- 
EATJ], iii 172), It was thereforo with intense 
surprise that Sir "William Bickhill [<j. v.], a 
justice of the common pleas, who by order 
of the king accompanied Nottingham to 
Calais on 7 Sept., heard on his arrival that 
he was to intorview Gloucester and carefully 


report all that he should say to him. -wy 
made tho matter more mysterious still t 
instructions were dated three week brf™ 

Biokhill’s account of his interview wirt 
Gloucester on 8 Sept. lie took care tokre 
witnesses, and his story was fully acceulsd 
by the first parliament of the nextit 
is obvious that Eichord could not safeh 
produce his uncle for trial inthefotthcoauii 
parliament, and there was only leas da^t 
in meeting the hoiiees with a bare announce¬ 
ment of his death. Eidthill was introduced to 
his prosouoe in tho castle early on themoia- 
ing of 8 Sept., oiid, in tho presence of tvto 
witnesses, begged him to put what he kd to 
say in writing and Icoop a copy. Late intlie 
evening he returned, and Gloucestet, before 
tho same witnesses, road a written confeesioa 
in nine arliclrs, which ho then handed to 
Biokhill. lie ndmillod verbally that hsbed 
thronl Bill'd tho king with deposition in 1388 if 
tho BoutoiiCB on yir Hiraon Burley were not 
carried out, and roquostod Ricklull to come 
buck next day in case ho should lemombct any 
omission. '/liis ho did, hut was refused en 
audience of tho duke by order of Nottmg- 
ham (Hot Pari, iii. ‘tOl-2). PoiUameutmet 
on 17 RepI., and on tho 21st a writ was 
issued to tho captain of Calais to bring up 
his prisoner. 'iVeo days loter he briefly re¬ 
plied that ho could not do this because tk 
duke WHS dead. On the petition of the 
loids appellant and tho commons, the peen 
declared him guilty of treason as having 
levied arras against the king in 1387, and 
his estates consequent ly forfeited. His con¬ 
fession, which is in English, was read la 
parliamont next dny, hut omitting, as Bick¬ 
hill afterwards declared, those articles which 
wore ‘ oontrovy to tho intent andpuipose’of 
tlie Mug. lie admitted helping to put tk 
king under restraint in 1386, entering his 
presence armed, opening his letters, speaking 
of him in slanderous wise in audisnra 01 
other folk, disciissing the possibility of pvbg 
up tlioir homage to him, and of his deposi- 
tioii. But ho doolared that they had only 
thought of doposiug him for two days or 
three and then restoring him, and that if he 
had ‘ done ovil and against his Begalie,’ it 
hod been in. fonr of his life, and ‘to do the 
beso for hie person ond estate.’ Since re¬ 
newing bis oath of allegiance on God’s body 
at Langley ho had never been guilty of fash 
treason. Tie therefore besought the king 
‘for the passion that God suffered for all 
mankind, and tho compassion that he had of 
his mother on tho cross and the pity that ha 
had of Ifary Magdalen,’ to grant him hij 
mercy and grace. Tho confession is prmtea 
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jn full in the 'Rolls of Parliament’ (iii. 
878-9) frooi original sealed copy, but an 
examination of the roll of the actual pro¬ 
ceedings shows that the exculpatory clauses 
and the final appeal were omitted, and the 
date of Eielthiirs interview carefully sup- 
ntessed. All who were not in the secret 
would suppose it to have tnlten place be¬ 
tween 17 Aug., the date of liU commission, 
and 25 Aug-i which had been given out as 
the day of Gloucester's death. Thera were 
obvioiu reasons for not disclosing the fact 
that he had been alive little mom than a 
week before parliament mat. Why the 
murder—for the hypothesis of a natural 
death is practically excluded—was left to 
the eleventh hour we can only conjecture. 
Perhaps Nottingham shranl: from the deed 
(Eulogium, iii. 378), perhaps Gloucester re- 
fos^ to make his confession earlier. The 
mutilated confession was published in every 
county in England. In the first parliament 
of Ilenry IV a certain John Halle, a former 
servant of Nottingham, swore that Glou¬ 
cester, under orders from the king, had been 
smotWed beneath a feather-bed in a house 
at Calais, called Iho Prince’s Inn, by Wil¬ 
liam Serle, a servant of Eiebard's chamher, 
and several esquires and valots of the Earls of 
Nottinghom ond Rutland in the month of Sep¬ 
tember 1397 (Rot. Pari. iii. 452). Halle, who 
had kept the dooTj was executed, and, though 
ha was not publicly examined, there Beams 
no strong reason to doubt the main fealures of 
his story. Serle, on falling into Henry’s 
hands in 1404, suffered the same fate. In 
Enmce Gloucester was thought to have been 
strangled (Sr. Dritts, ii. 662; Feotssakt). 

Rimiard ordered Nottingham ou 14 Oct. 
to deliver the body to RiSmrd Maudeleyn, 
to bflriven by him to the widow for burial 
in Westmmflter Abbey (Fwdera, viii. 20, 
21). But on the Slst of the same month he 
commanded her to take it to the priory of 
Bermondsey instead (ib. viii. 24), Froissart, 
who has been followed by Dugdale and later 
writers, says that he was buried in Pleshey 
church (wuloh he had collegiated and en¬ 
dowed under a license obtained in 1393); 
but Adam of Usk (p. 38) expressly states 
that Richard buried him in Westminster 
Abbey, but in the south of the church (in 
the chapel of St. Edmund), quite away 
from the royal burial-place. It was removed 
to the chapel of the kings near the shrine of 
St. Edwa^, the spot he had selected in his 
lifetime, byHenrylV in 1899 (cf. Nichols’s 
Roi/al Wills, p. 177). His elaborate brass, in 
which there were some twenty figures^ is 
ensrraved in Sandford (p. 227), but nothing 
save the matrices now remains. 
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Gloucester’s proud, fierce, and intolerant 
nature, which provoked the lasting and fatal 
resentment of his nephew, may he read in 
the portrait f(from Cott. MS. Nero, D. vii) 
engraved in Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage.’ It 
bears no resemblance to the alleged portrait 
engraved in Grose's 'Antiquanan Reper¬ 
tory’ (ii. 209). He composed about ISM 
‘ L’Ordonnance d’Angleterrapour le Camp b. 
I'outranoe, ou gaige do bataiUe' (Chronigue 
de la Traisem, p, 132 n .; Antiquarian Re¬ 
pertory, ii. 210-10). A finely illuminated 
vellum copy of WyoHf’s earlier version of his 
translation of the Bible—^now in the British 
Museum—was once Gloucester’s property; 
his armorial shield appears in the bo^er of 
the first page. 

By his wife Eleanor Eohun ho had one 
son and three or four daughters. His only 
son, Humphrey, bom about 1381, wostnkent o 
Ireland by Richard in 1399, and, on the news 
of Boling broke’s landing, confined with his 
son (afterwards Hsmy v) in Trim Castle. 
Recalled by Henry IV immediately after, he 
died on the road, some said by shipwreck, 
others more probably of the plague in 
Anglesey (Usx, p. 28; Lblaitd, Collectanea, 
iii. 384; ci. Arehaologia, xx. 178), He was 
buried _nt Walden Abbey in Essex. Three 
of his sisters were named lespeotively Anne, 
Joan, and Isabel. A fourth, Philippa, who 
died young, is mentioned by Sandford. Anne 
(1380 P-1488) married, first,in1392,Thomas, 
third earl of Stafford, but he dying in that 
year, she became in 1308 the wife of his 
brother Edmund, fifth earl of Stafford, by 
whom she was mother of Humphrey Stafibrd, 
first duke of Buckingham m. v.l; on his 
death she took a third husband (1404), Wil¬ 
liam Bourchier, count of Eu, to whom she 
bore Henry, earl of Essex, Archbishop Bour¬ 
chier, and two other sons; she died on 16 Oct. 
1438 (Royal Will^v- 278), Joan (d. 1400) 
was betrothed to Gilbert, lord Talbot, elder 
brother of the first Earl of Slirewsbmy, but 
she died unmarried on 16 Aug. 1400 (Dne- 
PALH, i. 172; cf. Sahdbobi), p. 234). _ Isabel 
(b, 1884) became a nun in the Minories out¬ 
side Aldgate, London, 

Gloucester’s widow made her will at 
Pleshey on 9 Aug. 1899, and died of grief at 
the loss of her son, it is said, at the Minories 
on 3 Oct. following (Royal Wills, p. 177; 
Annales, p. 321). She lies buried close to 
the first lesting-place of her husband in the 
abbey under a fine braB^ which is engraved 
by Sandford (p. 230). He is no doubt mis¬ 
taken in asserting that she died in the abbey 
of Barking, where she became a nun. 

[Botuli jE^rliamcntoram.; Issues of the £z- 
cliequer, ed, Devon; Calendar of Patent Bolls, 
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189fi-7 i Byrner's Fcudeca, Becord and original 
odila.; Oidinancos of the Privy Council, od. 
Nicolas; Walsingham’s Histom Anglicaiio, 
Annalee Bicardl II ('withTrokelowo), Knighton, 
the Buloglum IliBtomram, and Boll of King's 
Council in Ireland, 1392-3 (in Bolls Series); 
Ohroniguo de la Traison ot MorL de Bichard 
II, od. Engl. Hist. Soc.; Chrou. of tho Monk of 
Evesham, ed, Hoarne; Adam of Hsk, od. Maunde 
Thompeou; Froissart, ed. Luce and Korvyn de 
Lettenhovo; Chroniquo du Boligioux de St. 
Denys, ed. Bellugiiet; Dugdale’s Saronngo; 
Sandford’s (Genealogical History of the Kings 
of England, ed. 1677; Gough’s History of 
Fleshy; Neweourt’s BoperloriuTn Eoclosiustlcum 
Parochiale Londinonso, ii. -iOU (for his college) ; 
G. E. O[okayiio]’s Complelo Foorago; Doyle's 
OiBcinl Baronage; Walloii’s Bichard II; other 
authorities in tile text.] 3. T-v. 

THOMAS, Duicd OE OTiinmoti Q388P- 
1431), second son of llonry IV, by liis first 
vvifo, Mary de Hohun, was born in Loudon 
before 30 Sept. 1388. On the wiioJo it seems 
most likoly tliat Henry of Monmouth wos 
born in August 1387, and Thomas nut qnito 
a year later (but aeo "Wi’mi, iii. 334, where 
the autumn of 1387 is preferred as the date 
of Thomas’s birth). There are various trilling 
notices of Thomas as a child in tho ac¬ 
counts of the duchy of Laucastur (ib. lit. 
334-0). On his father's acocssion to (he 
thronohowos made senusohal of Engliuul 
on 6 Uot., and on the fulluwing Sunday 
(13 Oct.]) was one of the Imi^hts created in 
preparation for the coronation nuxt day. 
Liberal grants of land wero mado for hin 
support in his ollico in November, but this 
appointment was of course only nominal, the 
actual duties being discharged by 'J'homan 
Percy, earl of "Woroostor, who after a year's 
time was himself made seneschal, as the 
nrinoe was tgo young to discharge the ollieo 
yinnales ll^moi QuaHi, pp. 387, 337). 
Thomas was with his father at Windsor at 
Christmas 1399, and was removed in hastu to 
London on the report of the plot to soizethe 
king and bis sons. In the smumer of 1401 
be was made lieutenant of Ireland, fciir Tbo- 
mas Erpingbnm and Hir Hugh Waterton 
being named bis wardens. He oroasod 
over in November, reaebing Dublin on the 
IStb. A comioil met at Ubrislmas, and took 
Thomas for a journey down the coast to 
reassert his autborhy. The diilioultios of 
the English government iu Ireland were 
great, and the boy lieutenant added natu¬ 
rally to the cares of bis guardians. On 
20 Aug. 1402 the arebbisliop of Dublin re¬ 
ported that Thomas bad not a penny in the 
world, and was shut up at >Naas with his 
cquncil and a small rotinue, who darod not 
leave him for fear barm might befall (JSoi/a} 


Zetfert,v. 67), Eventually, on 1 Sept. 1103 
was deculod that Thomas should oome homt 
though nominally he remained beutenautrf 
Ireland, which was ruled by his deputy I* 
tho autumn of 1404 he was with Jus bwtU 
Homy in South Wales, and took part in th. 
attempted relief of Coy ty Castle, (Bamowan. 
shire, in November. On 20 Peb, 1406 hevfaj 
given command of the fleet (jRpder«,vm.38ii) 
which assembled at Sandwich, and on 22 May 
crossed to Sluys, where the English bunt 
some vessels in the harbour, but ftllnfi b, aa 
attack on the town, Thomas had a nettow 
escape in a fight with some Genoese carada 
off Oadsond, and, after ravaging the coast ef 
Normandy, the fleet returned to England by 
July (Annalee Jlenrini Quarti,p. 401; Wnit 
ii. iOB-C), On 1 March 1406 Thomas was 
conttrmod in his appointment as lieutenant 
of Ireland for twolve years (Nioous, Pwa 
PnVy CoHwU, i. 315-18), lie did not, how¬ 
ever, go to Ireland, hut was present at the 
parliament in June, when tho auccessioato 
the throne was regulated. In July he went 
to Lynn to witnoss the departure of his 
sister Philippa for Denmark, and in August 
aooompanioa his father on a progress thiongh 
Liiioolnsliire. At tho close of tbs year ha 
was made captain of Guinos, where lie pro¬ 
bably served through the grealsrpartof 14W. 

On 8 March 1408, being then in London, 
Thomas iwraed to accupt a ruduoed payment 
for Ms olucc in Ireland. Tho affairs of that 


country required his iiresenoe, and in May it 
was arranged that ho should oross over, He 
sailed accordingly on 2 Aug,, and,landuigat 
Carling ford, proceodod to Dublin. His lint 
aot was to arrest tho Earl of Kildare and his 
sons, and iu tho autumn he made a raid into 
Loinster, in the couree of which he was 
wouudod at Kilmaiuham. In January 1409 
he held a parliament at Kilketiny, nut la 
March was rccollod to England by the news 
of his fathor’s illness (Wyiii], iii._ 166-9). 
The govevunumt was now passing into the 
hands of tho Prince of Wales, wliowaasnp- 
porlod by tho Heauforts. Thomas quarried 
with Henry Beaufort over the money due 
to him on his marriage with the widow of 
Ms uncle, John Beaufort, earl of Somerset 
(CAivn, C/i7c«,pp.61-2). This quan'elbrought 
Thomas into opposition to his brother, whose 
policy rested on the support of the Beaufofts. 
However, little is heard of Thomas during 
1410 and 1-111, except for some notices « 
his riotous conduct at London, where in June 
1410 ho and his brother John were involved 
in a fray with the men of the town at Eas^ 
cheap; in the following year the ‘^rd 
'rbornas men’ wero again concerned in a 
great debate in Bridge Street (Chron. Lwid, 
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93 ), At tha beginning of 1412 the Beau- 
forts were displaced, and Thomaa seems to 
bavesupplantedhiB elder brother in Ihediroo- 
tion of the government. XJ ndor his influenee 
a treaty of aliiance was concluded with the 
Puie of Orleans in May. He was made Duke 
of Clarence on 9 July,and given the command 
of the intended expedition. In August he 
proceeded to Ei-ance at tha head of a force of 
oight thousand men to assist the Orleauists. 
^ landed at Hogue St. Vast in the Ootentin, 
and, after capturing various toivns from the 
Burgundians, joined Orleans at Bourgea. 
Eventually the Fi'enoh court arranged that 
Qi-lwina should buy the English ofl; and, 
under an agreement concluded on 14 Nov., 
Clarence withdraw with his armyto Guienne. 
He was intending to interfere m the atiiaire 
of Arragonhad not hie father’s death (30March 
1413) compelled him to return to England 
(fiooPWiir, History of Henry V, p. 0). 

Though Clarence was removed from his 
Irish command, and though in the royal 
council he continued to support an alliance 
with the Orleaniats against the Burgundians, 
he was personally on good terms with his 
brother. He was confirmed as Duke of 
Clarence in the parliament of 1414, and was 
present in the council which considered the 
preparations for the war on 16-18.A^ril 1416 
(NicotAB, Proo, Privy Counoil, ii. 166). He 
was ordered to hold the muster of the king's 
retinue at Southampton on 20 July {Fmdera, 
ix. 287). When the Oamhiidgo plot was 
discovered, Clarence was appointed to pre¬ 
side over the court of peers summonea to 
coasider the process against Bichard of Cam¬ 
bridge and Lord Serope. He sailed with tlie 
king from Portsmouth on 11 Aug., landing 
before Harfleur two days later. In the siege 
he held the command on the eastern side of 
the town, Like many others, he eufl'ered 
much from illness, and after the fall of Hai'- 
fleur was appointed to command the portion 
of the host which returned direct to Eng¬ 
land, In May 1416 Clarence received the 
Emperor Sigismund at Dartford. Moustrelet 
incorrectly ascribes to Clarence the com¬ 
mand of the fleet which relieved Harfleur in 
August 1416 (Chron. p. 893). Clarence took 
part in the great expedition of 1417 which 
landed in Normandy on ] Aug. He was 
appointed constable of the army, aud, iu 
command of the vau, captured Touque on 
6 Aug., and led the advance on Caen. This 
town wna carried by assault on 4 Sept,, the 
troops under Clarence’s command scaling a 
sttburb on the north side. After the fall of 
Oaen ha was sent to besiege Aleupon in 
October, and in December remined the king 
before Falaise. In the sprmg of 1418 he 


was employed in the reduction of central 
Normandy, capturing Oourtonne, Harcourt, 
and Chambroio. In the summer he joined 
in the advance on Bouen, was present at the 
siege of Louviers in June and of Font de 
l’.4jche in July, and in August took up his 
post before Bouau at the forte Cauchoise. 
Immediately after the fall of Bouen in 
January 1419 Clarence was sent to push on 
the English advance, and in February took 
Vernon and Gaillon, The capture of Mantes 
and Beaumont followed, and after the failure 
of negotiations with the French court and 
the capture of Fontoise, Clarence com¬ 
manded a reconnaissance to the gates of 
Paris at the beginning of August, In May 
1420 he accompanied his bromer to Troyes, 
and, after Henry's marriage, took port in the 
sieges of Montbreau and Melun. He ac¬ 
companied the king at his triumphal entry 
into Paris on 1 Dec. After Christmas Cla¬ 
rence went with Henry to Kouen, and on 
his brother’s depakturo for England at the 
end of January 1421 was appointed captain 
of Normandy and lientenant of France in 
the king’s absence. Shortly afrerwaids Cla- 
rehce started on a raid through Maine and 
AnjoU, and advanced os ihr as Beaufort-eu- 
Vallfie, near the Loire. Meantime the 
dauphin had coUected his forces, and, being 
joined by a strong force of Scottish knights, 
reached fieaug4 in the English rear on 
21 March. Clarence, on hearing the U6w4 
next day, at once set out with his cavalry, 
not waiting for the main body of his army. 
He drove in the Scottish outposts, but was 
in his turn overwhelmed, and, together with 
many of the knights who accompanied him, 
was dalu. Uis defeat was due to his own 
ini])atience and his anxiety to win a victory 
wmoh might compare with Agincourt, After 
his death the arcliei's, under tlie Earl of 
Salisbury, came up and recovered the bodies Of 
the slain (Cotton. MS. Claud. A. viii, f. 10 a). 
Clarence’s body was carried back to England 
and buried at Canterbury. The English 
uionmed hiih as a brave and Valiant soldier 
who bad no equal (n military prowess ((?esr« 
Hmrici Quinti, p. 149). 

Clarence had no children Iw his duchess 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Holland, duke 
ofSiirrey and earl of Kent [q. v.], and widow 
of his uncle, John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, 
He had, ho’Vdver, a bastard son, Sir JoM 
Olarenoe, who wbs old enough to be with his 
father at BeaugO, and who afterwards took 
part in tbe French wars in the reign of 
Henry VI, 

HAnnales Henrioi Quorti ap. Tiokelowe,Blan<i- 
foida, &c,i Boyal and Historical Letters <St 
Eaucy IV; WalSingbam’s Historih Altgltca’illl' 
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(Rolls Sor,); Gosla llsurici Qaiuti (Engl. Hist. 
Boc.); Rlmhdin'^ Vita Ueniici Quinli, od. 
Jloarne; MonsU'olot’s Ohroniquos (Fnnthcon 
LitUraii's); Chrou. da Religioux do .S. Duuys 
(Documonts Inidlts sur I'Uist. do Prance); 
iiicerCi auctoris Ohronioon, ed Qilos; BaTies’s 
English Chronicle (Camd. Soe.); Chronicle of 
London (1827); Page’s Siege of Rouen in Col- 
leclions of aX/ondon Citizen (Camd. Soe. 1876); 
Eicolas's Proceedings and Ordinances of Privy 
Council; Rymer's Pocdern; Wylie's History of 
England under Jlonry IV; Ramsay’s Lancaster 
and Yorlt.] 0. L. K, 

THOMAS OS' llA.yinrx (d. 1100), arcli- 


Thoinas appliod to him. LanlW^^;;;;;?: 

a profossioii ot obedience, and when Them 
acting on the advico of others, refn^ 
rnaho It, Lanfrano declined to consecaS 
him. Thomas complained to the kinir 
thought that the claim to the proC 
was unreasonable. A few days later hro 
ever, Lanfrano went to court, and conviatJ 
the king that his demand was just [see undw 
JjAUFiiAsa], As a way out of the dilBonitv 
William ordered Thomas to mtum to Can! 
terbury and make a written profession to 
Lanfraiic personally, not to kis snocesaots 
in the soo, for ho wished the question ns to 


son ol Oshort, a priest {Geata l^outifieum, p. 
CO) of nuhle family (lUon^nn op liiixua^, 
ool. SOS), and Muriel (Liber Fitea Bunehn, 
pp, 130-40), and was a hi’Othor of Samson 
(rf, 1112) [q. v.J, bishop of Worcester, ITo 
and Samson were two of the dorks that Odo 
(d, 1097) fq. V.], bishop of Rayoux, took into 
his household and sent to various oities for 
education, paying their expenses ^Ounnicto, 
OOB). Ilaving acquired learning in Pranoo, 
lomas went to Qeriiiany and studied in the 
schools there; then, after roturuing to Nor¬ 
mandy, he wont to Shmin, where ho acquired 
much that he oouliT not have learnt else¬ 
where, evidently from Saracen t oaohora. On 
his return to Bayeux Odo was pleased with 
his character and attainments, tronlud him 
08 a friend, and made him treasiirer of his 
cathedral church. 11 is reputation as a scholar 
was widespread, lie accompanied Udo to 
England, and was made one of tlic Con¬ 
queror’s chaplains, an oillce that implied 
much secretarial work. 

At a council hold at Windsor at Whit¬ 
suntide 1070 William appointed him to the 
see of York, vacant Iw the death of Arch¬ 
bishop Aldred [q.v.J In common with 
Wolkelin [q. v.J his fellow-oliaxilain, ap¬ 
pointed at the same time to the soo of Win¬ 
chester, lie is described as wise, polished, 
gentle, and loving and fearing Clod from 
the bottom of his heart (t'A. p. Gio). nis con¬ 
secration was delayed because, according 
to the York historian, Ethohviiio, bishop of 
Durham, having fled, thore wore no suifra- 
gaiis of York to consecrate him, and the see 
of Canterbury had not yet been llllcdhy Hie 
oonsooration of Lanfrano [q. vj (T. Swiins, 
npudHwtOrt'ow* of York, ii. 367). lie might, 
however, have roooived the rite, as Walkelin 
did, at once from the legate, Ermonfrid, who 
was then in England; hut it is probable that 
the king caused the delay, intending that 
he should bo conseoratod by Lanfrano 
(FnnBMAir, Norman Oongaest, iv. 344-G). 
After Lanfrano’s consecration in August, 


decided in a synod of bishops according to 
what bad been the custom. Thomas was 
nnwilliiig to give way, and. it is said.vas 
only brought to do so by a tlu-ent of kiiisli. 
meiit. He linally did as ho was hidden 
though the York writer says that ha made 
only a verbal iirofeasiqn, aiid loeoivad con¬ 
secration (_(ze<thi PoHfiJkim,m, 39, 40, T. 
Ui'uims). HoUi the archbishops went to 
1 tome for their qialls in 1071. Alevandei II 
decided against the validity of the rfeaiion 
to York, heottiiae Thomas was the son d a 
riesl, and took away his ring and staff; 
lit oil Laiifronc’s intercession relented, and 
it is said^ that Thomas received bis ring and 
stair again from Lanfrauc's hands. Belaid 
tho claims of his soo before the pope, plead¬ 
ing that Gregory tho Groat had ordained 
that Canterbury and York should ha of 
equal dignity, and that the bishops of Don 
C hester, Woroostor, and Lichfield werenght- 
fully suffragans of York, Alexander ordered 
that the matter should ho decided in Eng¬ 
land by tho judgment of a council of bishops 
and abbots of tho whole kingdom. Tbs 
archhishoxiB roturiied to England, visiting 
Oislobert, bishop of Eweux, on their way. 
According to the popie's command, the cose 
was decided at Windsor [see under Lax- 
FitA.N’a] atWhitsuntido 1072, in an assembly 
of proLates, in tho presence of the king, the 
queen, and tho legate. Tho peipetnal 
superiority of tho soe of Oanterbmy was 
duelared, the TIumbor was to he tho boundary 
bet ween tlie two provinces, all north of that 
river to the fnrtlioat part of Scotland being 
in the iirovinoo of York, while aouth of it 
Uio nrchhishop of York was to have nojuris- 
diolion, hoingleft, so Ihr os England was con¬ 
cerned, with a single suffragan, the bishop 
of Durham. By the king’s command, and 
in the presence of the court, Thopnis made 
full profession of obedience to Lanfrano am 
his successors (LAirPKA.SO, i. 23-6,802-6; 
WriiiiXAM OB Malmbbutox, Getta Mtfm, 
iii. oco, 294, 802 ; Odbvasb, ii. 306). 
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Thomas ■was also unsuccessful in a daim 
that he made to tivelve estates anciently 
belonging to tho bishopric of Worcester and 
approbated by Aldred to the see of York. 
VV^stan [q. v.]) bishop of Worcester, refused 
to give them up, and Thomas, who before tho 
bobdary of his province was decided claimed 
■^ulstan as his suffragan, accused him of 
insubordination, and later joined Lanfrano 
in desiring his deprivation. The estates were 
adjudged to the see of Worcester in a na¬ 
tional assembly presided over by the Mng. 
Thomas was afterwards on friendly terms 
with Wulstan, and commissioned him to 
discharge episcopal functions in parts of hie 
province into which he could not go, because 
they were stiU unsubdued, and because he 
coidd not speak English (T. Stitbbs, iL 862; 
Fiob. Wie. on. 1070; Qeita Pontijlcum, p. 
2t)5). He was present at the council of 
London held by Laufranc in 107G, and it was 
there settled that the place in council of the 
archbishop of York was on the right of the 
erchlushop of Canterbury (tJ. p. 68). In 
that year a Danish fleet soiled up the Hum¬ 
ber, and the invaders did damage to his 
cathedral church, St. Peter's, which he was 
then raising from its ruined state, and took 
away muon plunder (Angh-Saxm Chron. 
sub on.) After tho settlement of their dis¬ 
pute be was very friendly with Lanfrano, 
who, at Ms request, commissioned two of 
his suffragans to assist Thomas in coiise- 
cratmg Ealpb, hlshop of Oxlinejr, at York 
on 6 Match 1077; and, when writing on that 
matter, Thomas assured Lanfranc that a sug¬ 
gestion made by llemigius [q.v.], bishop of 
llorchester, that he would again put forward 
a claim to the obedience of the bishops of 
Dorchester and Worcester, was unfounded 
(LABrBAB’o, i. 34-6). He also received a 
profession of obedience from Eothad or 
FoJeroeh (aJ. 1093), bishop of St. Andrews, 
who was sent to Mm by Malcolm HI [q. v.l 
and bis queen Margaret (d. 109S) [q, v.L ana 
employeu Mm as Ms oommissaiw to dedicate 
some churches (Htjoh thd Ouantob, T. 
SruBBS, ap. Kistoiiana of Yorlt, ii. 127, 863). 
When the Conqueror was in the Isle of 
Wight in 1086, both the archbishops being 
■with him, he was shown a charter that bad 
b^forg^ by the monks of Canterbury and 
widely distributed, to the effect that the 
archbishop of York was bound to make pro¬ 
fession to Canterbury with an oath, which 
bad been remitted by Lanfranc without pre¬ 
judice to Ms successors. The king is sold 
to hairs been angry, and to have promised 
to do justice to Thomas on Ms return from 
his evipedition, but died in tho course of it 
(Hush, n.s. 101-2). Thomas refused to give 
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advice to his suffraganWilliam of St, Calais, 
bishop of Durham [see Williah, d. 1096] 
when summoned before Dufus to answer to 
a charge of treason, and took part in the trial 
of the mshop in the king’s court at Salisbury 
in November 1088 (Sill. DtrwBLU. Opera, 
i. 17B, 179,183), He attended the funeral of 
Lanfrano at Canterbury in 1089, and during 
the vacancy of the sea consecrated three 
bishops to dioceses in the southern province, 
they making profession to the future aich- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1092, when 
Hemigiu^q. v.] had flnished Ms church at 
Lincoln, Thomas declared that it was in Ms 
province, not as being in the old diocese of 
Dorchester, but because Lincoln and a great 
part of Lindesey anciently pertained to the 
province of York, and had unjustly been 
taken away, together with Stow,'Loutb, ond 
Newark, formerly the propelty of Ms church; 
and he therefore refused to dedicate the 
churohwMchwastobe the bead of a diuceMS 
subject to Canterbury. William Rufus, how¬ 
ever, ordered the bishops of the realm to 
dedicate it, and they assembled for the pur¬ 
pose, but the death of Remigius caused the 
ceremony to be put off CFlob. Wia. sub an,; 
Gib. Caubb. vii. 19, 194). A letter from 
Urban IIj who became pope in 1088, to 
Thomas, is given by a Yo:w historian; in 
it the pope blames Thomas for having made 
profession to Lanfranc, and orders him to 
answer for his conduct; it presents some 
difficulty, but cannot be rejected (Hues, 
U.B. pp. 106,13ffi. 

On 4 Dec. 1093 Thomas and other bishops 
met at Canterbury to consecrate Anselm 

§ . V.] to that see, and before the rite began 
ishop Walkelin, acting for the bishop of 
London, began to read out tbe instrument 
of election. When he came to the words 
■the church of Canterbury, the metropolitan 
church of all Britain,’ Thomas iutemmted 
him; for though, as he said, he allowed the 
primacy of Oonterhury, he could not admit 
that it was the metropolitan see of oil Britain, 
as that would mean that the church of York 
was not metropolitan. The justice of his 
remonstranoB was acknowledged, the words 
of the instrument were changed to ■'the 
primatial church of all Britain, “and Thomas 
officiated at the consecration (Eajuiub, Hm- 
teriaNovorumiWA. 373). The York historian, 
however, states that Thomas olgected to the 
title of primate of aU Britain given in -the 
instrument; that he declared that as there 
were two metropolitans one could not be 
primate except over the other; that he went 
back to the vestry and began to disrobe; 
that Anselm andWalkelin humbly begged 
Mm to come back; that the word ‘primate’ 

T T 
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was erased, and that Anselm was eonso- to the air; and he insisted on his eletsv r~ 
orated simply as metropolitan (Ilrron, n.s. solemn music in their services Rb.) 

104-6,118, who, in spite of his solomn doela- active in church-building andineBdemsW 
ration as to the truth of his story, is scarcely organisation. "When ho received hh? 
to be trusted here). The next day Thomas, large port of his diocese lay desolate fct 
in pursuance of his claim to include Lincoln north had boon harried by the Conquerorft 
in his province, warned Anselm not to con- venr before, and from York to Duthsm tk 
seorate Eobert Bloet to that see; as bishop land was uncultivated, uninhabited and 
of Dorchoslor he might consecrate him, hut given over to wild beasts. York itsetf liad 
not of Lincoln, whiw, he said, was in his been ininod and burnt in the war- the fin 

province. Eufus arranged the matter by had spread to the minster, which was redneed 

granting the abbey of Smby and the monos- to a ruin, and the other churches of the city 
tory of St. Oswald ot Gloucester to Thomas probably shared its fate. He rebuilt ha 
and his successors in exchange for his claim cathedral church, it is said, from the fousdi- 
on Lincoln and Lindosey, and to the manors tions, though the same author seems to speak 
of Stow and Louth. Thomas is said to have of rostoration and a new roof (Httoh u, 
accepted this arrangement unwillingly and 107-^. Possibly he first repaired thoW 
without the consent of his chapter {ib, p. 106; church and then built a new one; possibly 
MoiTAaTidoir, vi. 82, viii. 1177). As Anselm the words may mean that, though, as seem 
was not in England when Eufus was slain likely, the blackened walls were standine 
in 1100, Thomas, who heard the nows at he in some parts was forced to rebuild them 
Eipon, liastened to Loudon, intending to altogether; in any case, his work was er- 
orown Ilenry king, as was his right. He tensive^ and amounted at least virtually to 
found that he was too late, for Ilenry hod the building of a now church, a W fisg. 
boon crowned by Maurice [q.v.], bishop oi Lon- ments of vvmich are said to remain in Us 
don. He complained of the wrong that had owpt (WiIiLIB, Arohiteotural Sistory of 
boon done him, but was pacified by tho king York, pp. 18-10 ; Fbedman, Notman Con- 
and his lords, who roprofonted that it would guest, iv. 207, 296, 878). Of the seven 
have been dangerous to dolay tho coronation, canons ho found only three at their post; 
lie was easily satisfied, for he was of a gentle he reoallod such of the obhors os weie me, 
temper and was suirering Really from the and added to their number. At first he ma^ 
infirmities of age. After doing homage to them observe tho Lotharingian discipline, re- 
Ilenry he returned to the north, and died at built the dormitory and refectory, andcaused 
York, ‘full of years, honour, and divine them to live together on a commoufandunder 
grace,’ on 16 l^ov. lie was buried in York tho superintendonce of a provost [see under 
minster, near his predecessor, Aldrod; his AiiDium, d. 10691. Later he introduced 
epitaph is preserved (Hwh ; T. Sxuubb, who the system which became general in secular 
says that he died at Eipon; Oesta Yontijhmn, chapiters; he divided the property of the 
p. 267). church, appointing a prebend to earn canon, 

Thomas was toll, handsome, and of a cheer- which gave him the means of mcreasing the 
ful countenance; in youth he was active and number of canons, and gave each of them 
well proportioned, and in ago ruddy and with an inoitomont to build his prebendal church 
hair as white ‘as a swan.' He was liberal, and impirovo its property (IIueHj u.8.) 
courteous, and placable, and, though often Further, ho founded and endowed m hie 
engaged in disputes, they were of a kind that manner tho dignities of dean, treasurer, and 
became him, for they were in defence of what pirocontor, and revived the office of ‘ mwister 
he and his clergy believed to be tho rights of his scholarum,' or chancellor, whichhadptC" 
B 00 ,andheprosocated them without personal viously existed in tho church. Hegavemany 
bitternosB. Boyond reproach in respect of books and ornaments for usein his chiuch, 
purity, his life gonernlly was singularly free and was olways moat anxious to choose the 
from blame. lie was eminent as a scholar, best men as its dergy. In order to carry out 
and especially as a philoaophor; he loved to his rofonns he cove up much property that 
read and hold disoussione with his clerks, ho might have kept in his own hands, aM 
and his montal attaiumonts did not make his successors complained that ha alienatm 
him voin. Oliuroh music was one of liis episcopal laud for the creation of 
chief pleasures; hie voice was good, and ho ^Oesta Pontifimm, u.s.) Some troublehav- 
nndorstood the art of mueic; lie could mako ing arisen at Bovorley with reference to tM 
organs and teach others to piny on them, and estates of tho church, Thomas instituted the 
lie composed many hymns, llo was sorious olRco of provost there (EainS), bestowing it 
in disposilion, and when he lioard any ono on hie nephow and namesake [see Thojiw, 
singing a merry song would set sacred words d, 1114]. In 1088 ko granted a charter 
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iieeiiig all the churches in his diocese be- 
lon^uig to the convent of Durham &om all 
dufflp^fttWetohim and his successors, being 
moved thereto, he says, by gratitude to St. 
Cuthbert, to whose tomb he resoited after 
t. sickness of two yeais, and there received 
healing; and also by his pleasure at the sub- 
gtittttion of monks for canons in the church 
of Durham by Bishop Wilham (Dos. IIov. i. 
137-8). The epitaph, in elegiac verse, placed 
on the tomb of the Conqueror, was written 
hy him, and has been preserved (Obdubio, 
gp, 663-4). 

[Boine's Fasti £bor.; Hugh tbs Chantor and 
T. Stubbs, ap. Historians of York, vol. ii., Will, 
of Malmesbury’s Q-esta Bogum and Oesta 
Pantiff, Oervase of Cant, Sym. Dunelm, Sir. 
Cambr., Bog. Hov (all aavon in Bolls Ser.); 
Lsufiano’s Bpp. ed. Giles, Bis. of Hexham, ed. 
Twysden; Liber Vitoe Dimelm. (>Surtoea Soc.); 
Bamer, ed Migno; Orderic, ed. Duchesne; 
Breemans Norm. Couq. vol. iv., and Will. 
Bufns.] W. II. 

THOMAS (A 1114), archbishop of York, 
was the son of Samson (d. 1112) [q.v.], after¬ 
wards bishop of Worcester, and the Drotlier 
of Bichard, bishop of Bayaux ftom 1108 to 
1133, and so the nephow of Thomas (j3. 1100) 
[q.v.J, archbishop of York, who brought him 
up at Yorkjwhere ha was generally popular 
(Eadubb, Mistoria Novorum, ool. 481: Bi- 
oeabb ob Hdxham:, col. SOS ; Gallia C/aia- 
tiana , xi. 360: HuaH teb Chabtoe imud 
Sistorians of York , ii. 112). His uncle Tho¬ 
mas appointed him as the first provost of 
Beverley in 1092, and he was one of the king’s 
chaplains. At Whitsuntide 1108 Henry I 
was about to appoint him to the bishopric 
of London, vacant by the death of Maurice 
(d. 1107) [q. V.] The arohhiehoprio of York 
was also vacant by tlie death of Qerard in 
May, and the dean and some of the canons 
of York had come to London to elect; they 
npsuaded the king to nominate Thomas to 
Wk instead of London; he was eleoted, and 
IS archbishop-elect was present at the coun- 
cfi that Anselm held at that season at Lon¬ 
don (Babejib, col. 470 ; Flob. Wiq. sub an.) 

He then went to York, where he was 
heartily welcomed. He knew that Anselm 
would summon him to coma to Canterbury 
to moke his profession of obedience and ro- 
ceiva consecration; and as his chapter urged 
him not to moke the profession, [see under 
Thoeab, d . 1100], he eet out to speak to the 
king on the matter (Huan, pp. 112-14). At 
Winchester he was favourably received by 
the kmg, who ^poors to have told him not to 
make the profession at that time, but not 
to have spoken decidedly, intauding probably 
to inquire further into the case. The asser¬ 


tion that Anselm sent Herbert de Losinga 
[q.v.], bishop of Norwich, to Thomas, offer¬ 
ing to give up the profession if Thomas 
would recognise him as primate, and that 
Thomas refused (ib.), may be rmected so far 
as Anselm is conceined, though the bishop 
may have made the proposal on his own re¬ 
sponsibility. Meanwhile xurgot [q.v.], hishop- 
eloct of St. Andrews, was awaiting conse¬ 
cration, and Danulf FUmbard [q. v.], anxious 
to uphold the rights of the church of York, 
proposed to perform the rite at York with 
the assistance of auffiagon bishops of the 
province, in the presence of the aicWshop- 
elect. This would have been on infringe¬ 
ment of the rights of Canterbury, and was 
forbidden hy_ Anselm, who further wrote to 
Thomas requiring him to come to his ‘ mother 
church’at Canterbury on 6 Sept., and de¬ 
claring that if he failed to do so he would 
himself perform episcopal functions in the 
province of York. Thomas wrote that he 
would have come but had spent aU his money 
at Winohester; indeed, he said that he would 
have gone at once ftom Winchester to him, 
but the king had given him permission to send 
to DomoforhispMl,andhe was trying to raise 
money for the purpose. He also disclaimed 
any intention of consecrating Turgot. An¬ 
selm gi-anled him an extension of time till 
Sunday, 27 Sspt„ and told him that it was 
no use sending lor the pall before he was 
consecrated, and forbade him to do so. He 
also wrote to Paschal II, requesting him 
not to grout Thomas the poU until he 
mado profession and had been consecrated. 
Thomas then wrote that his chapter had 
forbidden him to make the profession, that 
hs could not disobey them, and asked Am- 
selm’s advice. His letter was followed hy 
one from the York chapter declarmg that 
if Thomas made the profession they would 
disown him. Anselm replied to Thomas, 
repeating his command, and fixing 8 Nov. 
as the day for the profession and conse¬ 
cration. Thomas again wrote, saying that 
he could not act agamst the will of his chap¬ 
ter. After consulting with his sufiragons, 
Anselm sent the bishops of London and 
llochester to him to advise him on behalf of 
the bishops generally, either to desist from 
his rebellious conduct, or at least to go to 
Canterbury and state his case, promising that 
if he proved it he should receive conseers;* 
tion. They found him at Southwell. He 
told them that he had eent a messenger to 
the king, who wae then, m Normandy, and 
that he must wait for Henry’s answer, and 
for further consultation with his clergy, The 
king’s reply was that the question of we pro¬ 
fession was to be put off until the following 

tt2 
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Easier, when, if ho hnd thou rolurnod, ho 
would RoUle it himself with tlio advico ofhis 
bishops and barons, and in any caau would 
orraiijiu it amicably. Anselm wrote to Tho¬ 
mas from his deathbed warning' him not to 
porform any episcopal act before ho had, like 
his predocessors Thomas and Qerard, made 
proiessiun of obedience, and declaring ex¬ 
communicate any bishop of the realm tl^at 
should conseovate him or aoknowlodce him 
if consecrated by foreign bishops, and Tho¬ 
mas himself if he should ever receive con¬ 
secration, unless ho had made the profession. 
Anselm died on 21 April 1109. 

Meanwhile ITonr^ had sent to Paschal for 
a legato I 0 help him to sotilo the dispute. 
Paschal sent him a cardinal named Ulrie, 
who lauded in England shortly beforo the 
king’s return. Ulvio was dismayed at heav¬ 
ing of Anselm’s death, for ho brought a 
pall from Tliomns, but was nut to present 
It to him without Anselm’s consent. When 
TIonry hold his court at Loudon at Whit¬ 
suntide tho matter was discussed. Tho 
bishops resolved to he faithful to what An- 
Bolmhad commanded in his last letter to 
Thomas, which was road bofore tho council, 
and sent to Bishop Samson, the father of 
Thomas, to know his mind, llo declared 
himself strongly on the same side, and so 
they laid their determination boforo tho king, 
wlio, in spit 0 of tho opposition of tho Count of 
Meiilan [seo BiiAU^iONr, RonnuT nn, d, 111 8J, 
decided against Thomas, and bado him cither 
make proibssion to Cantorhiu'y or resign his 
archbishopric. Tlioroyalmossngowashrought 
to him at York by tho Count of Meulan. 
'ThomaB sent to the king, praying that tho 
case might be tried beforo him and the logato 
and he decided canonically, hut Henry would 
not consent. Tho father, brother, and other 
relatives of Thomas urged him to submit, 
and lie accordingly went to London, and on 
Sunday, 11 June, tho day fixed for Ids con¬ 
secration, appeared at St. Paul’s, where tho 
bishop of London and six other bishops were 
gathered for tlie rite, made a written pro¬ 
fession of obedionco to the soo of Gantorhury, 
and was consooratod by them. T)uring the 
ceremony tho bishops of London and Dur¬ 
ham stated by tho king’s order 1 hut Thomas 
was acting by tlio king’s command, not in 
conscquonce of a legal doclsiuii, so that, ac- 
cordinfj^to sealed letters from tho king, his 
profession was not, in ease of any fufcuro suit, 
to he hold a legal iirocodont. 'Tlio York 
clergy, while they did not hkimn him for 
yielding, woro deeply grieved, and it was be¬ 
lieved tliat if he hnd not been so fnt mid con¬ 
sequently unfitted to hear oxilo and worry, 
he would never have given way (EaiiMmi, 


cols. 474-82; Iluait, un. 112 -or\ 

returned to YorkincompanywltktheS 

who publicly invested W i^th th® 
Ho then, on 1 Aug., consecratedTuritot IZ 
made profession to him, and aeoompaniedtk 
legato, after a visit of three days, on he 
soul hward joiimoy as far as ths Trait ’ft! 
York historians assert that on taldns 
of tho archbishop, the legate summoned him 
to an&wCT at Remo for having made thento. 
fessioii, hilt withdrew the summons, ns the 
archbishop declared that the king’s commana 
loft him no choice. The Yoik claim to 
equality was based on the decree of Gtemar 
the Groat; it was pro-eminently a matta 
to ho decided by the Roman see, ondEomo 
hnd not yot spokon autkoritatively ■ this 
summons, then, must he regarded as a fonn 
to safeguard the freedom of Ifeme to judre 
the question in tho future. Thomas cm- 
Bocratod and received tho professiou of thiio 
other hisho])s to tho sees of Glasgow, Man 
and Orkney. Wliilo provost of Beverley he 
hnd sufl’orod from a painful disorder, and Lis 
physicians doohired that he could not re- 
covor oxeojit by violating his chastity. He 
indignantly siloiioed the friends who would 
have had him lake that course, increasedLia 
aims, and invoked the help of St. Mu of 
Bevorioy [q. v.] lie roooverad, but the & 
oaso ruturned Inter, and he died at Bsrerley, 
while still young, on 24 Peb. 1114, and was 
hui'iod in York Miustor, near the grave of 
his uncle (RioirABD ovnuxiiAUjCols. S03-4; 
WiLi,. Niiwn. i. 0 . 1; Ilnaii). 

Thomas was enormously fat, probably a 
result of diBoaso, and the inertnoss which the 
York kistorians blumo in him arose no doubt 
from tho same cause. Loft to him8cdf,ha 
would never have carried on the strife about 
tho profoRsiou; it was forced on him by bis 
clergy, and they would have preferred that 
he should go mto exile rather than yioid, 
Ho was religions, cheerful, benign, and libe¬ 
ral, well furnished with learning, eloquent, 
and gonoraVly likod. Ho founded two new 
pruhunds at York, and obtained from the 
king a grant of privileges for Ike canons of 
Soul hwell, whose lauds and chiu'ches be freed 
from episcopal dues. At Hexham, when 
tho church Hcoms at that time to have be¬ 
longed to Ilia see and was administered by a 
provost,, he introduced Auguelinian cantw, 
whom lie endowed by various grants, giving 
them also hooks and omamente for their usu 
in the church ( 16 ,; Riohakd op Hexhap, 
n.H,) It is said that he designed to removo 
the body of llishop Enla fq.v.]froin Hei- 
ham to' York, hut wos deterred by 0 vision 
of the saint, wlio appeared to him when be 
was at Hexham, rebuked kim, and gave bun 
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two blows on tbe shoulder (Biographica Mis¬ 
cellanea, p. 121). Bale says that, like hie 
nncla he was fond of music, and that he 
composed Imnns and an ofBoiarium for the 
church of York, but he eTidently confuses 
him and his uncle (Bald, cent. xiii. 132; 
Tausbb, p. 709). 

fBaine's Fasti Ebor.; Hugh the Ohantor and 
T.Wbbs ap. Hist, of York, vol. ii., Will, of 
jialmesbary, Qeeta Pontiff, (both Eolls Sor.),- 
An..1mi Opp. ed. Migne; Flor. Wig., WilL 
Nowb. (both Engl. Hist. Soo.); Biogi-. Misc., 
Hexham Priory (both Snrtoes Soe.)] W. H. 

THOMAS, known as Thoitab A Beceet 
(1118 P-1170), archbishop of Canterbury, son 
of Giltert Becket and Rohesia (or Matilda), 
hie wife, was born at his father's house in 
Cheopaido, London, on 21 Deo., perhaps in 
1116 or 1120 (Gabniek, pp. 203-4; Male- 
rials, iv. 4, 78), hut more probably in 1118 
(BadEOEB, p. 2). Gilbert Becket, who 
mrang from a family of knightly rank at 
'Thierceville in Normandy, had been a mer¬ 
chant at Rouen, and afterwards in London, 
of which city he was once portreeve; his 
wife was a hurgher-woman from Caen. The 
name Becket is g'iven to Thomas in three 
contemporary writings (Boo. Hov. i. 213; 
Materials, ii. 436, vii. 4011; he called him¬ 
self, even when archbisuop, ‘Thomas of 
London’ (Rottsd, Geofreg de Mandeoille, 
p. 376; Atkenmim, 17 Nov. 1804; Amimt 
Deeds, A. 4013, Public Record Office). "When 
ten years old he was sent to school at Merton 
Priory (Surrey); later he attended a school in 
London, and further studied at Paris, whence 
he returned in his twenty-second year. His 
father being now in straitened circumstances, 
Thomas earned his living for a short time as 
‘notary ’ to Richer de Laiglo,ayoung knight 
whose spotts he had shared in ms schoolboy 
days, and for a somewliat longer period ns 
clerk and accountant to a kinsman, Osborn 
Witdeniers, who seoms to hove been at this 
time sheriff of Loudon. Thomas was taken 
into the household and the ianormost coun¬ 
sels of Archbishop Theobald fq. v.] of Can¬ 
terbury before November 1148, when he 
accompanied the primate to Rome. Twice 
in the next five years the jealousy of Roger 
of Pont I’Evdque [q, v.] drove him tem- 
poroiily away from Theobald's house; once 
be voluntarily quitted it to spend a year in 
studying canon law at Bologna and Auxerro. 
He accompanied Theobald on his hazardous 
journey to the council of Reims in 1148; 
and it was his‘most subtle management’ 
that foiled Ring Stephen’s project for the 
coronation of his son Eustace in 1162. 
Though only in minor orders, Thomas had 
held the livings of St, Mory-le-Strand (Lon¬ 


don) and Otford (Kent) since 1143. He 
became a prebendary of St, Paul’s, and also 
of Lincoln, before the end of 1154, when 
Theobald ordained him deacon and ap¬ 
pointed him archdeacon of Canterbury. 
Soon afterwards he was made provost of 
Beverley, and, accordiim to one account, 
chamberlain to Henry fi. Early in 1166 
Henry made him chancellor of England. 

Thomas was afterwards reproached with 
having bought this appointment; but the 
reproach is pointless, for the purchase of 
state offices was a recognised practice of 
the time—a practice, however, which in the 
case of that particular office was made less 
easy for the future by the new character 
which the chancellorship acquu'cd in the 
hands of Thomas himsulf. An extraordi¬ 
nary intimacy sprang up between him ond 
his sovereign. Folk said that they had ‘but 
one heart and one mind; ’ that Thomas was 
next to the king in dignity, not only in 
England, but also in Henry’s _ continental 
dominions; that Henry was guided by him 
as by a ‘master,’ and that the cliancellor 
was the origiuator of all the reforms intro¬ 
duced by the young king. The evidence is 
too scanty either to confirm or to confute 
this view of Thomas's influence; but what 
little evidence there is indicates rather that 
Henry's policy was Ids own, and thot 
Thomas was simply the chief instrumeut 
in its execution—an instrument of such ex¬ 
ceptionally perfect and varied capabilities 
that those who watched its operations well- 
nigh lost sight of the hand by w-hich it was 
directed. Gervase says that m 1160 lleiiiy 
‘relied on the great help given him by his 
(dtancellor’ in subduing a rebellion in 
Anjou; but the uatm'o of this help is un¬ 
known. In that year Thomas acted os 
justice itinerant in three counties (Pipe 
Boll, 2 lien. II, pp. 17, 26, 66, 66). In 
May 1167 he look a prominent port in the 
trial of the ‘Battle Abbey ease’ [see 
HiEABr, d. 1109] ; Ids attitude iu it is, 
however, not clear enough to justify the 
efforts made by some of his modern bio¬ 
graphers to evolve from it a theory of his 
ecclesiastical policy at this time. In the 
roring of 1168 he went os ambassador to 
France to propose a marriage hetweenllenvy's 
eldest son [see Hunbx, 1166-1183] and a 
daughter of Louis VII, The splendour of 
his train on this occasion was more than 
regal. ‘ If this is the English chancellor,' 
said Louis and his people, ‘ what must not 
the king be I ’ and they readily agreed to 
his proposals. Later in the year he obtained 
Louis’s sanction for HenryE designs upon 
I Brittany; and he also acted again as justice 
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itinorant in 35nglniid Roll, 4 Hen. IT, 
f). 114). John of Salisbury seems (0 imxdy 
{JPolyoraUms, 1. viii. 0 . that Henry’s 
expedition against Toulouse in 1169 was 
thought to have been instigated by the 
chancellor. The taxes imposed to defray its 
costs wore so arranged that a dispropor^ 
tionately heavy share fell on the oliurch ; 
and that Thomas was somehow ooncerni^ 
in this taxation is cortoiii. One of his 
enemies at a later time said that, Hiaving 
in his hand the sword of the state, he 
plunged it into the bosom of the church, 
his mother, when ho robbed her of so many 
thousands for the war of Toulousewhile 
John of Salisbury declared that Thomas 
was in this matter only ‘ a minister of 
iniquity,’yielding, under compulsion, to the 
will of the king. In the war itself the 
deaoon-ohancollor figured prominently, at 
the head of a troop oT picked knights, fore¬ 
most in every fight. "When Louis VII 
came to relievo 'Iculouso, Thomas vainly 
urged Henry to continue the siege. 'When 
all the great barons refused the task of se¬ 
curing the oonquored territory after Ilonry'e 
withdrawal, Tnomae and^ the coustablo, 
Henry of Essex, undertook it, and porformca 
it with signal auoooss. Tliomns afterwards 
defended the Norman border for some 
mont1\B with troops whom ho paid at his 
own cost and coinmanded in person ,* ho 
led several forays into Franco, and once 
unhorsed a famous ]<'ronch knight in single 
combat. Ho negotiated the treaty between 
Henry and Louis iu May 11 GO, Soon all or- 
wards he inoun’od Henry's wratli by ojipos- 
ing, though without success, the grant of a 
papal dispensation for tlio marriogo of 
hlory, countess of Houlogno and abbess of 
IlomsOT. 

In May 1102 Thomas roturnod to Eng^ 
land, bringing with him the king’s oldest son, 
of whom he had for some time ])ast had 
the entire charge, and whose recognition ns 
hoir to the crown he had undertaken to pro¬ 
cure from tho biirous. In this ho suecoedod. 
Just before leaving Nonunudy he had 
learned the king’s intention of raising him 
to the see of Oanlorbury, vnennt since A]»ril 
1161. Tho late orchbisliop, 'J'heohnld, had 
' hoped and prayed ’ for Tliumas as his suc¬ 
cessor (Jonir OS' Salibhuhy, Rni/tftioua, 11. 
1203-6) j but Thomas shrank from accoptiug 
tho ofiico, avowedly because ho know that 
Henry’s ecolosinstioal policy would clash 
with his own ideas of an archbishop’s duty, 
and that the appointment must load to n 
sevoranco of their friendship. A cardinal 
who was present, however, bade him take 
the risk, and he oonseutod. Tho Oautor- 


bpy chapter, urged by the 
king s iiame, elected Thomas archbUhoa! 
on 43 May the election was ratified at 
Westminster by the bishops and oW rf 
the provmeo; on Saturday, 2 June, 
ordained priest in Oantorbury Catbedral 
Hishop Walter of Rochester, and mr^ 

ho was oonsocroted by the bishop of TO 
cheater [see Ilrarnv oi- Rlois]. At the 
king’s roquost the pope allowed him to aeod 
for his piilliiim instead of fetobing it in per 
son; bo received it on 10 Aug. Ilcniy had 
also procured a dispensation for him to ra- 
tain the seals, but be refused to do so. He 
kept, however, the nrohdeaooiipy of 0ante^ 
bury till bo was forced by the king to tesini 
it in January 1103. Possibly bis motive 
may liavo been to offuot in thearchidincoiuil 
aclminiatvntion some reforms which Theo¬ 
bald had desired, but had boon unable to 
accomplish in tho absouco of the aicbdeacon 
Thomas himself (^Materials, v. 9,10). ' 

Tho life of the deacon-chancellor, how¬ 
ever unclorioal, had always been both pious 
and pure; and lie was no sooner consecieted 
than he became one of the most zealoaaly 
devout and studious, as well as industrious, 
of pTBlatos. Ho seems to have taken St. 
Ansblm [q. v.] for his model j and be made 
an unsucoossful request for Anselm's oanoni- 
sation to Aloxaiidoi 111 at the council d( 
Tours, May 1163. Ato oounoil at Wood- 
stock on 23 July ho opposed a ptmect 
nioolod by tho king for transferring kom 
the slicriil's’ pookots to the royal treusuiya 
certain ‘ aid ’ which those onioorBcaBtomsril)^ 
roceivod from llioir rospoctive shiros os a 
reward for thoir administrative work. The 
prlmato’s opposition was based on two 
gronuds: (1) tho shoriFs had a claim to the 
money by long proscription, and as earning 
it by thoir services to the people of tie 
shire; (2) tho onrolment of these sums 
among tho king’s duos would create a 
written record whioli would make thoir pay¬ 
ment to him binding on all goueiatione to 
come, whoroas the existing arrangement was 
inoroly one of customj between people and 
shcrUlb, with which neither the king nor the 
low hod anything to do. Thomas thus ajraeais 
to have stood forth as tho champion ol jus¬ 
tice, first in bohal f of the shorifl’s, andsocondly 
in behalf of tho whole English pe^te, 
If tho onso was really as it is represented by 
eontomjiorary writers, Thomas woe right; 
but the matter is obsouro, mid all that can 
bo said of it with oorlaiuty is that in‘the 
first COSO of ony opposition to the king’s will 
in tho mattor of taxation which is recorded 
in oiu: national history,’ the opposition was 
made, and apparently with entire suoces^ 
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hT Th o"'”« HeeTtet {Matenah, i. 12, ii. 378- 
1574 iv. 23-4; Gabmitb, p. SOj Eobdbisoit, 
™ 32^9; 2ncl ed. pp. 112-18; 

SIIJBBS, i. 462-3 ; JBoTnrD, Feudal EngloM, 
on 600-1. The version of Thrnnm Saga 
iSd its editor, i. 139-41, ii. pref. pp. ovii- 
Tiii, is at varionoe ■with, all extant contem¬ 
porary authorities). _ , , , 

Henry’s irritation was increased by the 
archbishop’s efforts to reclaim all alienated 
property of his see, even from the crown 
Itself; by his prohibition of an nncanonical 
marriage which the king’s brother, William 
of Anjou, desired to contract with the 
widowed Countess of Warenne; by his ex¬ 
communication of a tenant-in-chief of the 
crown, without the previous notice to the 
bng which was usual in such cases; and, 
above all, by his successful opposition to 
the endeavours made by the_ king or his 
justiciars, in several cases during the sum¬ 
mer of 1163, to assert the roya^urisdiotion 
over criminous clerks. At last Henry called 
upon the bishops in a body at Westminster, 
on 1 Oct., to confirm ‘his grandfather’s 
customs,’ particularly two which he specified, 
as to the respective shares to be taken by 
church and state in dealing with criminous 
clerks. All the bishops answered that they 
would agree to the customs only ‘ saving our 
order,’and the primate absolutely refused to 
sanction the two which Henry had specially 
mentioned. From this determination Thomas 
was not to be moved either bv the king's 
wrath, which the latter showed by depriving 
him first of some castles which he had held 
OB chancellor and still retained, and next of 
the^ charge of the boy Henry, or by his per- 
suauons at a personal interview near North¬ 
ampton. In December, however, the arch¬ 
bishop’s resistance was overcome by three 
persons who professed to have been sent for 
that purpose by the pope; Alexander, ac¬ 
cording to their story, having been assured 
by Henry that the question at issue was 
merely one of words. On this Thomas gave 
to the king in private a verbal promise to 
obey his customs ‘ loyally and in good faith.’ 
But when he was required to repeat this 
promise publicly, before a council summoned 
to meet for that intent at Clarondon on 
13 Jan, 1164, he saw that he had been de¬ 
ceived, and it was only after three days' 
resistance that ha submitted, saying, if we 
may believe Gilbert Foliot [q. v.t ‘ It is my 
lord’s will that I forswear myself; I must 
incur the risk of penury now, and do penance 
afterwards as best I can.’ By ' my lord’ he 
probably meant the pope, at whose supposed 
command he was giving a promise which he 
felt he would be obliged to break, Henry 
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now ordered the ‘ customs’ to be dra'wn up 
in writing. Sixteen ' constitutions,’ called 
the constitutions of Clarendon, were ac¬ 
cordingly produced. Thomas declared them 
aU contrary to the canon law, and refused 
to seal them. Some unsuccessful negotia¬ 
tions followed, and twice he attempted to 
leave England secretly, 

Thomas was next summoned to appear 
before the king's court on 14 Sept., to answer 
a claim of JoW the Marshal [see Mabshai,, 
JoHiv, d. 1164 P] touching a manor of the 
metropolitan see. He excused himself on 
the plea of sickness, and further urged that 
the suit ought to be decided in his own 
court, whence John had procured itsremoval 
by perjury. Henry rejected both pleas, and 
ordered the suit to be tried before a great 
council at Northampton on Tuesday, 6 Oct, 
Nothing was actualfy done till the Sth; then 
the council was made to give judgment, not 
on John’s claim, but upon Thomas’s alleged 
contempt of court in failing to appear on 
14 Sept. The usual sentence for contempt 
was forfeiture of movables ad miiencordiam, 
commuted for a sum which varied in difieren't 
districts, and which in Hent was 40a. The 
archbishop had to pay BOOL Henry next 
demanded 8001., which he said Thomas owed 
Mm for orreors of the ferm of Eye. The 
authorities say' Eye and Berkhamstead; ’ but 
the Pipe roll of Michaelmas 1168 (9 Hen. II, 

. 24) records the archbishop as ' quit’ of all 
ues from the honoiu of Berkhamstead, both 
for that year and for aU previous years. For 
Eye there are, during Becket’s tenure of 
it, no notices of any payment save one of 
1601. 8s. 7(1., recorded in the same Pipe roll 

S p. 84) as having been made ' without ren- 
ering an account for it.’ Thomas declared 
that he had spent for moro than 3001. in re¬ 
pairing the Tower of London and other royal 
alaces. This was probably true; but as he 
ad no formal warrant to snow for this em¬ 
ployment of the money, Henry could and 
did compel him to give security for its re¬ 
payment. Next day Henry demanded of 
him a fiu'ther sum of 6001. (or, according to 
another account, two sums of five hundred 
marks each), being a loon made by the long 
to the chancellor during the war of Toulouse, 
Thomas said this money had been given, not 
lent; but again he had to find sureties for 
its repayment. He was then bidden to 
render up an account of all the revenues of 
vacant secs, abb^s, ond honours which had 
passed through his hands as chancellor. He 
asked for a day’s delay. On the morrow Henry 
demanded, no longer a statement of accounts, 
but a definite sum, variously stated at thirty 
thousand marks, thirty thousand pounds, and 
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fortj^-fnnr tlionnand marks. Thomas’s protest 
against the injustice of this demand, his oiTcr 
of two thousand marks as a comjiromise, and 
his idea that at his consecration lio had been 
roleosed by the child Henry and the jus¬ 
ticiars, in the king's name, from all secular 
obligations, were successively rejected. A 
two days’ adjournment followed, owing to 
Sunday and the illness of the nrimato. On 
Tuesday morning, 13 Oct., all the bishops 
came to him, and begged him to euhmit him¬ 
self unreservedly 1 o the king's will. Thomas 
forbade them to take part in any further 
proceedings against him, their father and 
metropolitan, and warned them that if they 
did so ho appealed against them to the pope. 
After cclebrntiiig tho mass of St. Stephen, 
with its significant introit, ‘ Princes did sit 
and speak against mo,’ ho rode to the castle 
and, followed only by two clerks, entered 
tho council-hall, cross in hand. It was usual 
for the archbishop’s cross t,o be borne before 
him by an attendant, and in thus holding it 
in his own hands Thomas was thought to 
bo lifting up the symbol of his sjurilnal 
authority in declared rivalry with the tem¬ 
poral authority of tho king. When Homy, 
who was in another room, hoard of those 
proceedings, lie sent down a message to the 
primate, Inddiiig liim withdraw his throat of 
appeal against tho bishops, and submit to 
the council’s judgment as to the clmncory 
ocoounts. On Thomas’s refusal the wholo 
council, now gathered in 1.ho king’s chambur, 
was bidden \o pass soutonoe on him as a 
traitor; but the bishops obtained loavo to 
appeal to Borne against him instead. Tho 
justiciar was sent down to deliver the son- 
tonco of tho lay barons. Tiiomas clieckod 
him at tho outset by appealing to tho pope, 
and with uplifted cross inado his way through 
tho mob of angi'y courtiers, some of whoso 
insults ho did not scruplo to roturu, out of 
tho castle. As Henry refusod to answer till 
tlio morrow his request for a aafo-condnet 
out of Hngland, ho fied socrctly in the night. 

On 3 IVov. Tliomas sailed in disguise 
from Sandwich; next morning ha landed iu 
Plaudcrs; a fortniglil later he was welcomed 
at Soissons by Louis of Prance; and a week 
later still bo laid at the fopt of Alexander III, 
at Sens, first the oonntitntinns of Olarondon, 
on whiob lie besought the pope's judgment, 
and next his own pontifical ring, in token 
of his desire to relinquish an olfico into which 
he had been intruded by the royal power, 
and in which he considered himself to have 
failed. Alexander pronounced six of tho 
constitutions individually ‘ tolorahlo,' but 
condemned them as a wliolo, and ho bade 
the archbishop take back bis ring and Ids 


olfice. On 80 Nov. Thomas went to lirTT 

^oCi8tercittnabhoyorPontigny(BmidJ 

At Christmas Henry confiscated the lioMit 
of hia see, and banished aU his relatmJ 
friends, and servants. The pope hhnaelf aiI 
oxilo, driyon from Borne by the anti-pC 
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that he gave Thomas leave to take 
tleniy whatever stops he might 
Thomas wrote to Henry two letters of re- 
monstrance which were not answered. He 
then, in a third letter, threatened him with 
oxoommimioalion, and prepared, hyspendkii 
throe nights (31 May to 2 June) in Tipi 
before throe famous ebrlnes at Soissons, to 
fulfil his throat on Whit-Sunday, IS Jum 
at VfiKolay; but hearing that Henirwjis 
dangerously ill, ho contented himself with 
publicly repenting his threat, anathemalising 
the royal customs, and excommunicating 
sovon of Honry's ooniisellors. Henry's an° 
uouncemont in Soptombor of his resohe to 
oxpol all Cistoroiniis from his dominions if 
tho order coul.imied to shelter Thomas com- 


pollod tho latter to remove (November) 
from Pontigny to Ste. Oolomhe at Sens, a 
Honodiotiuo abbey under the special pro¬ 
tection of tho French king. Homy liimsi 
now naked tho pope to sond legates to settle 
tho dispute. This Alexander could not ^ 
without overriding a commission as legate 
for Hngland which ho had given to Tiiomu 
nt Easter (3d April 1106), His envoyawera 
thoroforo empowered merely to act as arbi¬ 
trators ; and iiuilhor jparty iu the casewojild 
submit to thoir arbitration. Nagotiatfoas 
dragged on till (I Jan. 1160, when Thomas 
suddenly prcsuiitod himself hefore the two 
kings in oonforonco at Montmirail, and, fall¬ 
ing at Henry’s foot, ofi'erod to he reconciled 
to him at liis discretion; hut he ^ded, 
* saving Qod’s honour and my order,’ i.e. he 
refused to pledge himself to ncoeptonee of 
the customs, and Henry on this move him 
angrily away. He exobramunioated two of 
his disobodiont sufl'rngans and eightusurpeis 
of church property on Palm Sunday, 18 April, 
at Olairvaux, and six oilier persons on 
Ascension day, 29 May. lie also proclaimed 
Ihot if Henry did not amend heforo 3 Feb. 
1170, England should then ho placed under 
intordict. 

At last a project was devised for effecting 
a personal reconciliation betwom Thorow 
and Homy without any mention of the 
customs. Thomas, somewhat unwillingly, 
yielded to this schomo for the sales of get¬ 
ting back to England. Henry’s object m 
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entertaining it seems to have been merely to 
sain time. On 18 Nov. 1180, at Montmartre, 
he received a petition from Thomas, reqjuoat- 
jns that the archbishop himself and his ad¬ 
herents might be reinstated in the king's 
favour and in the enjoyment of their rights 
and their property. To this petition he gave 
a verbal assent. Thomas and the pope vainly 
insisted on his confirming it by giving to the 
arehhishop the Iriss of peace, and early in 1170 
tW learned that he was planning to have 
his eldest son crowned by the archbishop of 
Tork, Thomas’s old rival, Eoger of Pont 
I'Eveque. This was a clear proof that Henry 
had no real intention of letting the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury return home, and also 
a flanrant insult both to him and to his see, 
to wmoh alone, save in case of absolute ne¬ 
cessity, the right of crowning a king of 
England was held to appertain. The corona¬ 
tion was performed by Eoger on 14 June, 
although prohibitions of it from both Thomas 
and Alexander had reached him on the pre¬ 
vious day, Henry, however, seems to have 
felt that he had gone too far, for he hurried 
hack to France, and met Thomas at Frdteval 
on 23 July. Not a word passed between 
them about the customs i the king promised 
complete restitution to the archbishop and 
his mends, and, after a long argument, de- 
dared himself willing ‘ to be guided by the 
archbishop's counsel"as to the amends due 
to the see of Canterbury for the violation of 
its rights in the matter of the coronation. 
The plea which he put forth in his own. 
behalf on this last point was certainly irrele¬ 
vant ; it consisted in his possession oi a papal 
brief authorising him, indeed, to have liis 
son browned by any bishop whom he might 
choose, but only during the vacancy of Can¬ 
terbury, the brief having been granted for 
that special purpose in 1161 -3, during the 
interval between Theobald's death and Tho¬ 
mas’s appointment. Still worse than the 
king’s offence was that of Eoger of York, 
who had crowned the boy in the teeth oi a 
direct prohibition from the pime as well as 
from the primate of all England. The pope's 
wrath was increased by a report that a 
very offensive chaime had been made in the 
coronation oath. On 16 Sept, he therefore 
suspended and censured in the severest terms 
Eoger himself and all the hish^s who had 
assisted him in the ceremoi^. These letters 
of suspension were sent to Thomae for trans¬ 
mission to England. Thomas, however, 
having learned that the report as to the oath 
was fwe, thought them too severe, and asked 
Alexander to eofton their 1 erms. Meanwhile 
two more meetings took place between the 
aichbiskop and the king, Henry proposed 
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that they should go to England together, 
end there exchange the kiss of peace; but 
when the appointed time came for their 
voyage he sent word that he was unavoid- 
nhly detained, and requested Thomas to go 
under the escort of John of Oxford [q. v.l 
who had been one of his most active and 
unscrupulous opponents. 

Exasperated by these delays and shifts, 
and still more by tidings of a plot which 
was hatching between Eoger of York, the 
bishops of London and SSishury, and the 
sheriff of Kent, to intercept him on his land¬ 
ing, and seize any papal letters that he might 
bring with him, Thomas, on 29 Nov., sent 
ovor to England the pope’s letters of 16 Sept., 
and they were delivered next day to Eoger 
and the two bishops who were at Canterbury 
with him. On that day, 30 Nov., Thomas 
sailed from Wissant; on 1 Dec. he landed 
at Sandwich, _ and proceeded, amid much 
popular rejoicing, to Canterbury, Here he 
was met by a demand from some of the king’s 
officers for the immediate and unconditional 
absolution of the suspended bishops. Thomas, 
expecting that by the amended papal letters, 
which he knew to he on the way, he would 
be empowered to deal at his own discretion 
with all except York, offered to absolve Lon¬ 
don and Salisbury if they would in his 
presence swear to obey the pope’s orders. 
They refused, and, with Eoger, went over 
sea to complain to the king. 

Thomas set out for the court of the younger 
Henry at Woodstock or Winchester, but was 
stopped in London by an order, in the boy’s 
name, to' go and perform his sacred ministry 
at Canterbury.’ lie went back to find tko 
long-promised restoration of his property ap¬ 
parently as far off as ever, and the De Broc 
family, one of whom had had the custody and 
the enjoyment of the archiepiscopal estates 
for many years past, occupying hia castle of 
Saltwood, end turning it into a den of thieves. 
On Christmas day he again publicly excom¬ 
municated these robbers. In the mternoon 
of Tuesdoy, 20 Deo., he was visited by four 
knights, Ilngh de MoryiUe (d. 1204) J_q. v.], 
William de Tracy [q. v.l, Eeginald Fitzurse 
[q.v.], and Eicliord le Breton, who, in the 
name of the elder king, from whose court 
they had come, again hade him absolve the 
bishops. He repeated his former answer to 
this demand, saying he could not go beyond 
the pope’s instructions. A violent alterca¬ 
tion ended in the withdrawal of the knights, 
to return at the head of on armed force sup¬ 
plied by the De Brocs. The archbishop’s 
attendants dragged him into the church, and 
then, all save 3u-ee, hid themselves in its 
furthest and darkest recesses, as they heard 
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armed men approacliing the door whicli led 
from the clomler into the north trnnaept, 
and which Thomas forbade thorn to fasten. 
‘ God’s house must be closed against no man/ 
ho said. He wan going up the stepa^ into 
the choir when the four Imights, with a 
cleric named Hugh oi Ilorsea, hurst into the 
transept. To the cry ‘ Where is the traitor, 
Thomas BecIcetP’ ho returned no answer | 
hut at the question, ‘Where is the archbishop f ’ 
ho stepped down again into the transept, 
saying, ‘Here I am, not traitor, but arch¬ 
bishop and priest of God; what seek yoP' 
‘Your death—Whence, traitor 1’ ‘I am no 
traitor, and I will not stir hence. Wretch I’ 
(this to Bitzurso, who had struck off the 
archbishop’s cap with his sword) ‘ Slay mo 
here if you will, but if you touch any of my 
people you are accursed.’ They again bade 
him absolve the bishops; he returned the 
same answer as before. They tried to drag 
him out of tho church; but he and Edward 
Grim [q. v.], now his sole remaining com¬ 
panion, were more than a match for the iivo, 
hampered though Grim was by the fact that 
he ‘bore tho cross’ (Thomas Saga, i. 641). 
In tho struggle florce words broke from tho 
archbishop; but when his assailants drew 
their swords to slay him whoro he stood, he 
covered his eyes with his hands, siwlng, ‘ To 
God and tho blessed Mary, to the patron 
saints of this church, aud to St. Denys, I 
commend myself and tho church’s cause,’ 
and with bowed head awaited their blows. 
The first blow made a gash in the crown of 
his head, and thon full sideways on his loft 
shoulder, being Intorcoptcd by tho uplifted 
arm of Grim. Probably this wound com¬ 
pelled Grim to relinquish tlie archbishop’s 
cross, for it is o-xprossly statud in a con¬ 
temporary letter tliat Tlionias himself had 
tho cross in his hands when ho was smitten 
to death (MaLevkU, vii. 431). Ho received 
another blow on tho head, with Ihe words, 
‘ Lord, into thy hands 1 commoud my spirit;’ 
at a third ho fell on his knees, and thon, 
turning towards the altar of St. lloncdict 
on his right hand, and murmuring ‘ Eor tho 
name of Jesus and for tho defonco of tho 
churchl am ready to oinbrnco doalh,’dropped 
face downwards at full length on tho floor. 
One more sword-stroko completed tho seve¬ 
rance of tho tonsured crown from the skulL 
‘Let us begone,’ cried Hugh of Horsea, 
scattering the brains on tho pavomout; ‘this 
man will rise up no more.’ 

Tho corpse was buried next day in tho 
crypt without any religious service, as none 
could bo hold in the dosecrated church till 
it was formally reconciled. Put tho grave 
immediately bocamo a place of pilgrimage 


and a scone of visions and miracles, and ft. 
vox popu.1% clamoured for the oanmC 
which was pronounced by the pops on 21S 
1173. On 12 July 1174 the Kg SS 
penance at the martyr's tomb, fii ty 

the choir of Oqnterbury Cathedral wasbim 

down. When its rebuilding was compS 

tllft ffT Rf- T’linwinB i. _V ” 



‘Canterbury ^ilgi-iraago’ became the 
popular m Ohnstondom; jewels andtteasm™ 
were heaped on the shrine, till in SeptenHa 
1638 (Siown, Annals ad ann.) it was de. 
stroyed (ns wore, in the same year, all ft. 
shrines in England save one) by ordai nf 

Thomas Cromwell (1486P-1640Uq.v.la(!t- 
ing as vioar-gonoral for Henry Vnr. 
afterwards reported that Henry had oa 
24 April 1636, caused tho martyr to bainn. 
monod to take his trial for high treason, and 
that on 11 Juno 1688 the trial had beenheld, 
tho accused condemned as oontumacioii8,iuid 
his body ordered to be disinteired and taint 
(Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 836-6, 841; Itthn 
and Papers of Uesirg Till, xiii. pt. ii. p. 
49); but tho tale is of doubtful authenttaly, 
Wliethor tho contents of the sbrina were 
reolly burnt has boon much qiieBtioiiri,nnd 
in January 1888 they were for a moment 
thought to have boon discovered buried in 
tho crypt. Eurtlior invoBligatiou, hmrei, 
showed that tho hones thon found could not la 


those of St. Thomas, and that the evidence 
for the burning of tho latter far ontareigbi 
that which has boon adduced for their banal. 

On 16 Nov. 1638 Henry issued a pro¬ 
clamation declaring that the death of Thomas 
was ‘untruly called martyrdom;' that hs 
had boon canonised Iw 'tbo bishop of Home' 
merely 'hocauso ho had been a champion to 
maintain hie usurned authority, and a beoier 
of tho iniquity of tiin olorgy; ’ and that 'there 
appearoth nothing in his life and citerior 
ooiivorsation whoroby ho should be called a 
saint, but ratlior ostoomed to have teen a 
rebel and traitor to bis prince;'wbaiafore 
he was in future to bo called no more St. 
Tliomae of Canterbury, ‘ but Bishop Beoket 
all images and pictures of him were to be 
‘ put down,' and (Ql mention of him in oolente 
and service book to bo erased (Bto™, Sut, 
Ilefonnation, Pecords, pt. iij. uk. iii. No. 62). 
In couBoquonco of this, raodioaval representa¬ 
tions and direct memorials of the mostfamous 
of English saint s are o-xtremely rare in hk 
own land. Our one oontomporarjr portrait 
of him is tho figure on his arcbiepisoppal 
seal; it agrees with the desorlptiona given 
by his biographers of his toll slender form, 
dignified bearing, and handsome feotures, at 
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once strongly marked and refined. A mosaic 
in the cathedral of Monreale (Sicily), though 
obyiouely conventional in general treatment, 
may very likely be correct in its colouring 
of dark grey eyes, dark brown beard, and 
somewhat lighter (possibly grizzled) hair, for 
it is part of a series of decorations completed 
witMn twenty years of Thomas’s death, under 
the superintendence of King William the 
Good, whose queen, manied m 1177, was a 
daughter of Henry IL A sculptured repre¬ 
sentation of the martyrdom, over the south 
door of Bayeuz Oatliedral, dates from the 
same period. 

In Kngland the eurviving memorials of 
the martyr are mostly, from the nature of 
the case, only recognisahle as such when 
their history is known. One of the most 
interesting is St. Thomas’s Hospital in South¬ 
wark. The present hospital is historically 
identical with one established by the citizens 
of London in 166S, in the place of an Augus- 
timan house, devoted to the like charitable 
work, which they had bought of the king on 
its dissolution in 1638. The new foundation 
was for a time called 'the king’s hospital;’ 
but it soon resumed a part, at least, of the 
title of its Augustinian predecessor, which 
W been foundod on tho same site in 1236, 
imdertheinvooatlon of S. Thomas the Martyr, 
and whose first beginnings twenty-one years 
earlier still, on another site, may possibly 
We been connected with a yet older' Xeno- 
doohium’ begun, ' in honour of God and the 
blessed martyr Thomas, at Southwark in 
London,’within seventeen years of hie death 
(TahitbBj Not Mon., Surrey, xx. 2; Ann, 
Monast ill. 461, 467; Materials, vil. 679- 
6S0). Another hospital, established by 
Thomas’s own sister on the site of the 
Beckets' old home in Oheapaide, and served 
by canons who were also knights, of the 
order of St. Thomas of Acre, was purchased, 
on its dissolution in 1638, by the Mercers’ 
Company, and the birthplace of the saint is 
now marked by their hall andchapel {Monast, 
Angl, vi. pt. ii. pp. 616-7! Watniit, 8t. 
Thomas <(f Aeon, pp. 118-40). Many of our 
older churches now nominaJdy dedicated to 
St. Thomas the Apostle are in reality dedi¬ 
cated to St. Thomas of Oauterbury, the title 
of the patron eoint having been merely 
changed to evade Henry Yllre proclamation. 
One indirect commemoration of St. Thomas, 
which did not fall within the terms of the 
proclamation, still holds its place in the calen¬ 
dar and services of the English as well as 
of the Boman church. In his time, and for 
a century and a half after Mm, the festival 
of the Holy Trinity was kept on different days 
in different parts of Christendom. Thomas, 


immediately after his consecration, ordered 
thatit should thenceforth be kept in England 
on that day, the first Sunday after Pentecost, 
and in 1383 this English usogo was adopted 
throughout the whole western church by 
order of Pope John XXII. 

One of the most singular features in what 
may he called the posthumous history of 
Thomas Beckot is the interest which he in¬ 
spired at the farthest end of Christendom. 
The contemporary historian of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, 'WrUiam of 'Tyre, 
breaks the thread of his narrative of the wars 
of King Amalric and Saladin to wind up the 
story of the year 1170 with a short account of 
thenewEnglishmartyr(W.TiB. l.xx.c.21). 
The order of knights of St. Thomas (see above) 
sprang up in Palestine very soon after the 
martyr’s death. Possibly ft may have ori¬ 
ginated in the penance imposed on his mur¬ 
derers, of aerymg for fourteen years under 
the Templars in Holy Land; possibly in that 
imposed on Henry H, of maintaining, in 
defence of the seme land, five hundred knights 
for a year at his own expense. The later 
tradition which aecribed its foundation to 
lUchard I ^Stubbs, pref. to Itin, Bseardi, 
vol. i. pp. cxii-iiii) seems to have grown up 
out of the fact that Hubert Walter [q. v.j 
‘ constituted tho order of canons ’ for knights, 
for they were both) ' at St. Tnomas the 
Martyr in Aeon’ {Am. Monast. iii. 126), 
i.e. established themmachapelwhichHichard 
had' ordered to be built’ there in 1102 (Matt. 
Pabib, Hist. Angl. ii. 38), and which itself 
seems to have been merely an enlargement 
or restoration of one founded two ^ars 
earlier, under the same invocation, by Wil¬ 
liam, a chaplain of Bolph de Hiceto [q. v.] 
(B. Hicuro, i. 80-1). It is further possible 
that the origin of tiiis order may have been 
in some way connected with that of the 
famous legend which represents the mother 
of Thomas as a Saracen emir's daughterj con¬ 
verted to Christianity by love of Gilbert 
Beckei, who, when a pilgrim in Holy Land, 
had become her fathers captive, and whom, 
on his escape, she followed across land and 
sea till she mund bim in Iiondon and became 
his wife. This tele in Latin, followed by the 
heading and first sentence of the same story 
in French, occurs among the miscellaneous 
contents of Harleian MS. 978 (fols. 114 6- 
116). The portion of the manuscript in which 
these two items are included dates ftom 1264 
to 1270 (&BOSJPOBD, Song of Lewes, introd. 
pp. xi, xvi-xvii); and the words with which 
the story opens in the Latin version—Nunc 
Butem ut paiilo altiue eermonem historiie 
repetamus’—as they refer to nothing in the 
preceding pages, indicate that this was not 
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ilB flrflti appearnnco in writing, but tlmt it 
wna nn ovtraot coi)icd out of some previously 
exist iiig work. Such alegond is porliapa more 
likely to hnvo boon invented in Paloslinc than 
in Europe. Its invention at a dato so near 
tile lifotimo of its subject, and its un> 
questioned acceptance during more than five 
hundred years, are curious tokens of the extent 
to which the imaginations of men, alike in 
oast and west, were fired by the character and 
career of Thomas of London. 

[The primary Latin nutliorities for iho life 
of Thomas nro the biogmphios by William of 
Cantorbney, Joliii of Salisbury, Alan of'J’owkos- 
bury, Edward Grim, William EitzStopIion, Ilor- 
bovt of Lobluim, and two anonymous ■writore 
(0110 of whom was formerly, bub without suffl- 
ciant pvidoiico, callod llogor of DonLigny, while 
the other was btylod Anouymns Lamiiothousis), 
fiOVoiMl shorter piocos of various kinds, and a 
vast colh'ction of lollors; all those have boon 
publisliod, and the letters arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order, by the Bev. ,1. 0. Itoliortson and 
Dr. J. B. Shoppiu-d, in sovon volumes of Mn- 
toriflls for the Uistory of Ai'clibishop Bockot 
(Bolls Sor.), wliich have outiioly suporsedud the 
edition of Lr. J, A. Giles (S. Thoniiis Oantuo- 
rionsis, 8 vols. 18 IS). Tho Vie do St. Thomiis, 
in Eronch verso, by Gariiior do Pont Sainto- 
Moxenoe (od. 0. llippcan), is also contomporiiry. 
Tho Icolaiidlo Thomas Saga Erkibysknps is a 
fourtoonUi-oontuiT compilation b.isod on earlier 
materials, ospociafly on two twolfth-oonturylives, 
now lost, by Bonodict of Potorborougli and 
Bobort of Crickhule. On the authors, dates of 
composition, and value of all these, boo the pre¬ 
faces of Canon Bobortson to his Materials, vols. 
i-lv., that of Mr, M, Mugnusson to his edition of 
Thomas Saga (Bolls Sor.}, vol. ii, <iiid Mr. Bad- 
ford's appendix to his Thomas of Loudon (son 
bolow). Gorvaso of Oantorbury and Bnlxih do 
Bicoto (Bolls Sor.) woro also eniitomporartos, 
and supply a fow details and dates. Tho later 
literature of the snliioet is ovorwhohniiig in 
quantity, but most of it is of little historical 
worth. A eomposilo biography of St. Thomas, 
made up of extracts from four of the oarlior 
lives, was put together in 1108-0, This was 
odilod by Christian Wolf (Lnpus), printed at 
BithsoIb in 1082, and reprinted in llohcrtson's 
Mntorinls, vol. iv. It is nsunlly callod Gio 
Second Quadrilogns. The Pirst Quadrilogus— 
so callod becauHo first printed—soonis to hovo 
boon compiled in tho thirtoeuth contuiw, and 
was printed in Paris in 1408. Prom inis Br. 
Giles roprintod in hia second volumo the legend 
of Tliomas’s 'Soraoon' mothor. Tliis logoiid 
occurs, in almost exactly the same words, in 
some late mannsoripts of tho life by Grim (from 
one of which it is printed in Bobortson's Mat a- 
rials, vol. ii.), in Iho chroniclo known ns John 
Brompton’s (Twysdon’s Bocom .Soriptores, cols. 
10B2-6), and in IlatlomnMS, 978, of whiohMr. 
0. L. Kingsrord has given a full account in tho 


introduction to hia edition of the Sons ofTT' 
(Clarendon Press Sor. 1800). TheSi^? 
dealing with Thomas’s life as a wU, * 

P. J. Buss’s Bor hoiligeThomas, 1866. 
ns’s Life and M.irtyrlom of St. Thomife 
1860; 2nd edit, much enlarged, 188^. j n 
Bobortson’s Boolrot, aBiogtaphv. iaBfl.’ir..i' 
Arehhishopsof Canterbury, volf y. ISGsriaV 
Thompson’^e Thomas Beckot. Martyr 
1880. Of thoso Canon Morris's book in e* 
MOV form, is by for the beet. Tho hito," 
Thomas of London before his OonBow,b™\“ 
boon worked out by tho Bov.L.B.UadfordftC 
bridge llistorioal Essajs, No. vii.PnaMCoT 
sort Bissorintion, 1894). The fourth voininB of 
B. H. ProndoB Bomanis, 1839, contains a Bis. 
tory of tho Contost between ThomaaBEiietjiid 
Ilimry IJ, c,irofully compiled from saoh mote- 
rials ns woro tlion iiecossiblo, i o. the Qnadri. 
logna and a rompiiratively small pnliMi,^ 
let I ors, of which Proudo was tho first to eltsmet 
a ohronologieid arr.xiigoment and a eystomatii! 
uso. Thomas’s last days, death, and poathnmoiij 
history nro dealt with in Beon Stanley’s Memo¬ 
rials of Canterbury Gnthodial, There is aa 
essay on St. Thomas of Canterbury and Ms 
Biogrnphors in Ptooman’s Hiatorical Estim 
1st sor. Proomnn’a articles on the Life and 
Times of Tliomiis Bockot, in tlio Contempetdiy 
Boviuw, 1878, worn oiillod forth ^ those pub. 
lishod under tho same title by J. A. Etonds 
i« tlio Ninotoonth Contury, 1877. Thus letter 
woro roprintod, with modiftoations, in Eronde’s 
Short Studies, vul. iv. On the conetitutienaland 
legal aspoclH of the strife between Thomas end 
Henry, BOO Stubbs’s Constitutional Bist.yd.!,, 
Pollock imd Maitland’s Hist, of EngliA Lav, 
i. dilO-dO, and Profoesor Maitland’s article on 
llonry II and tho Criminous Clorke, in English 
Ilisturicnl Boviow, Aprd 1802, The centre- 
vorsy us to tho fate of tlio relics is summed up 
in Canon Morris's paniplilot on the Belies of 
St. Thomas (Oantorbury, 1888). An article 
by Mr. P. ,7. Baigonb, in the Journal of the 
Archmologicdl Association, vol. x. (1866), on 
ilio Martyrdom of St. Thomas, he, contains de- 
Boriptiona of acimo of the fow remaining English 
modiiBvul piuturos of tho saint, with npeodne- 
tions of two of them, and of his atchiepiscopal 
seal, the latter from an engcaving in 7. (r. 
Nichols’s Pilgrimages of Erasmus. Other pie- 
tiiTOB (thirtoonth contury) of Thomas are repro- 
diiood in Arehmologia, vol. xxiii,, m the Key. 
W. II. ITiillon’s St. Thomas of Canterbury (Eng- 
lisli llisl. from Contemporary Writers, 1889), 
Olid in Q rooii’s Short Ilist ory, imistroted edition, 
vol. i. Tho boat, os well ns the oorhest, ei^ut 
English roprosontalion of the martyidom is an 
illnminntinn in fol. 82 of Hurlojon MS. 6102 
(British Miisoum), a Psalter written in N(^ 
miiiidy and illustrated by an English hand early 
in tlio thirteenth century. The Monreale moMie 
is ropvodncod in Gravino’s II Duomo di Mon- 
roalo (Palormo, 1869), pi. 14, B. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury is tho sulgoot of ft dramatio poem 
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hr A-ubrcy do Vere, and of a drama ('BockPt ) 
bv Tennyson. The -writer of this article is in¬ 
debted to Mr. T. A, Archer for some valuable 

suggestions.] 

THOMAS, knotvn as TnouAS Bbo-wn 
f A 1170), officer of the exchequer, -was an 
by birth, -who, like others of his 
countiymen, took service under the Norman 
kings of Sicily. He is] 5 rQhahlytha ‘magister 
Thomas capeUanus regia ’ -whose name occurs 
in Sicilian charters dated 26 Au^. and 
24 Nov. 1137. Bichard FitzNigel, in the 
■DiMogus de Scaocario,’ says that Thomas 
had held a high place in the councils of the 
king of Sicily, until a king arose -who kna-w 
him not, when, in response to repealed 
invitations from Henry 11, he returned 
to England. Thomas Brown is mentioned 
S 3 ' iSgister Thomas,' and styled 'familinris 
regis’ m a number of charters of King 
Boger. In a Greek charter his name appears 
as ' Qaiia rav Bpovvav,’ He returned to 
England after 1164, hut before 1159 (Pipe 
Sml, 6 Henry II, p. 40). He held an im¬ 
portant place in the English exchequer, and, 
o-wing to the confidence in his loyalty and 
discretion, kept a special roll in which were 
recorded the kin^s doings. He was almoner 
to Henry 11 in 1166, and still held that post 
ia 1174 (i6. 12 Henry 11, p. 83, ond 20 
Henry II, p. 181). His nephew, Balph, had 
a pension of 51. from the king in 1169 (ib, 
6 Henry H, p. 49), and Thomas himself is 
mentioned os in receipt of a pension of 36i. 
in 1168 and 1176. Madox conjectured that 
the special duties assigned to Thomas were 
the basis of the later office of chancellor of 
the ezohequer. 

[Diologus de Scaccoiio, ap, Stubbs's Select 
Charters, pp. 178, 189-00; Bocumenti per ser- 
vire alia etoria di Sicilia, let ser. vol. i. faac, i. 
pp. 12-13 (Soc. Siciliana per la Storia patiia ); 
Pirri’e fficUia Sacra ap, Gi.Bvius’ Thesauius 
Antiq, et Hist. SicilitB, li. Eccl. Mess, Not. ii. 
i. 282; Pipe Bolls, fi to 20 Heniy II (Ei^e EoU 
^ciety); Madox's Hist. Exclioquer, ii. 376; 
Beale Academia dei Lincai, 3ra ser, pt, ii. 
pp. 411-17, Borne, 1877-8; Freeman’s His¬ 
torical Essays, 3rd ser, pp. 471-2; Stubbs’s 
Lectures on Medimval and Modern History, 
138.4.] 0. L. K. 

THOMAS, called obEuvemtit (A. 1174), 
hagiographer, probably born at Beverley, 
became a monk in the Olatercion abbey of 
Fresmont in Ficardy, He wrote in prose and 
verse an extant life of St, Margaret of Jeru¬ 
salem, Ms sister, A large portion of this work 
ia printed from a copy of a Olairvaux manu¬ 
script by Manriquez in his ‘ Anuales Ois- 
terciensBs’ under 1174 and following years. 


[Manriquez's Anuales Cistercienses, ad an. 
1174—02; lisyser's Hist, Post, et Poem. med. 
asvi, pp. 436-8; Oarolua de Visch’s Biblioth. 
Script. Old. Cist. pp. 311 seq., ed. Colon, 1CS6 ; 
Henriquez’s Phtenix Eeviviseens, pp. IfiS seq. ; 
Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lit. ii. 813-14.] 

A. M. C-B. 

THOMAS OF Elx (jl, 1176), historian, 
was a monk of Ely. His principal work 
-n as a history of Ely in three hooks. The 
fiist hook carries the histor;^ to the time of 
King Edgar, and the remaining t-wo down 
to 1170. The first hook has toen printed 
three times (MAniLiOK, Acta NN. n. 738; 
BoMiAifnisTB’Aoffl SS, Jun. iv. 493; D. J, 
SimvABi, Xiber JSliensig), The second book 
is printed in a shortened form by the Bol- 
landists from a Douay manuscript (Jun. iv. 
52S-38), and by D. J. Stewart finrn an Ely 
manuscript with -variants from the Trinity 
College, Cambridge, MSS. 0. 2,1, and 0. 2, 
41. Stewart erroneously printed as part of 
book ii, a prologue with the title ‘ LibeUus 
quorundam iusignium operum B. yEdelwoldi 
Episoopi.’ This ' libellus,’ with what follows 
in 0. 2. 41, and Vasp. A. xix. (printed by 
Gale, JSSst. JBrit, i. 46S), appears to he the 
work of an unknown monk, writing at the 
order of Hervey [q. v.J, bishop of Ely, whose 
work formed the liasis of Thomas’s book ii. 
Thomas used also the work of a monk 
Eichord, then dead, for his account of Hero- 
word. This Biobard must bo distinguished 
from Eichard (i, 1194 P) [q. v.J, prior of 
Ely, whoso work formed the bams of Tho¬ 
mas’s book iii. The third book bos been 
printed by 'Wharton {AngUa 8aora, i. 678) 
from late versions. An earlier and longer 
form, enlarged -with many additional char¬ 
ters and miracles, is in the Trinity MS. 0.2. 
1 fF. 107-76. In this manuscript, as in 
Yosp, A. xix, the history of the bishops ends 
with the death of Nigel [q, v.], 1169. In 
0.2.1, an account of the death of St. Thomas 
of Oonterhiiry follows. Thomas appears 
(ch. xovi. cf. 0, 2. 1) to have token up the 
work left unfinished by Eichard when he 
went to Homo (1151), and he refers to 
^chard os ‘ dominus prior et monachus.’ 

Thomas also wrote on account of the second 
translation of St. Etheldredain six diopters, 
which is interpolated between books i. and 
ii. of the history of Ely in Domition A, xv. 
This appears as chapter vi. of book ii. in 
the Douay manuscript, and parts of it ocour 
in chapters cxliii-cxliv. of the longer 
hook ii. (D. J. Sthwabt). A third work by 
Thomas, an account of St Etheldreda’s 
miracles, is interpolated after the account of 
her translation in Domitian A, xv.j and fol¬ 
lows hook ii. in the Douay manuscript (Acta 
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8S. Boll. Jim. iv. r.39-70). The -writoi' st iiti's ' Wright ( liioff. Brit. Lit. ii, 
that he, Thomas, was cui*ed of a fever by j that a fragment of another inomiscript^J! 
the saint’s intervention. The miraolee are a private collection had been pr inH bnS 
brought down to the time of Geoffrey Ridel published. Like Thomas’s veraon of‘a, 
I r_ __ -I Horn,’ his ‘ Tristan ’ 


13 written in had 
but in ‘ different measure and style.’ Thomi 

has. been gcnorallyidimtifledwiththe'ThoBj! 
^ on Hritanio,’whoso rronoh version of'Tt * 

ian’HottrriodofStriwburg(j«,1810)nrofe..« 

to have translated into German. Thorns^ 
version, which does not appear to base be.! 
of any ^eat length, is said to have heea tlis 
basis of most of the later ‘ Tristan'tonisncei 


THOMAS pn MAI 11 .EBI 1116 HB (if.l236), 
abbot of Evoehiun. -’ 


(d. 1189) [q. V.] 

[Wharton’s Anglin S.icm, pp xxjtix-xlv, 6j)S, 

67«. Wharton prints also, under tho title 
Thomie Distoria F.liensis, nn opitonio Imaod 
upon the work of Thomas. Onjo (Hist. Brit ot 
Aiigl. vol. i.) prints ns book li. some extracts 
from tho longer form of this hook.] IVf A 
THOMAS {Jl. ISOOl*), romanco-writor, 

is said by Wright to have lived in the reign —_ _ 

of Richard I, but other authorities place him (for the various English versions of' Triqtan,’ 
m the latter half of tho thirteenth century, which are not certainly known tohavebem 
Nothing is known of him exeopt that ho pro- connool ud with Thomas’s works, see Wat® 
ducud versions of tho romances of ‘Ring Oat. liomnnops, i. 356 et sqq. and KoLWse’ 
Horn’ and ‘ Tristan.’ M. Raulino Paris con- Din voriUkche uni} die eni/lisoke Vermn 
aiders it certain that ho was on Englishman, TrMan-Sage, lleilbronn, 3 'rheile, 1878-83, 
though he lived ainoii^ Ifreiioh-apenlcingpeo- eapi. vol. i, pp. oxlii et sqq.) 
pie and himself wrote mFronoh,imittttinfjtlio [Anthontius cited; Catalogues of the Doius 

style of his oontempornry romanoist, Adunes irarioinn, and Civmhridgo Umvoraity Iibrnitsl 
le Roi (Hwi. lAit. de France, xxii. 551-08). Profueo to Micliol'i. Tristan Homances iJssj 
Thomas has somotimua been eroditud with Warton’s Hist, of EnglUli Poetry, 184U, 1 . 93- 
the original authorship of the romance of 112; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. ii. 340-1.] A, P.P. 
King iforn. There is, however, littlo donbl 
tliat in its original form—in which it is not 
now known to ho o\i ant—Horn was written 
in English, and possibly the ‘parohomin* to 
whiohThomas rufora was written in tliat lan- 
ffuogo. Tliomas himself evidently expanded 

his original by inserting the long BpecobM ehroniolor. [See Wxkes.] ' 
of Kimol and ‘ THOMAS oJEnoiiMioPHn, or THOMAS 

rronJ.n.iiiM. P o» OomiMIi(i 1TO),«4. 

bi.l0P.IV„k, [S..O.™e, 

bridge Univ.MS.Ff.vi.17. AnanalysU of tho 
romance from the Cnmhridgo monusoript was 
printed by Wright in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review,’ xvi. 133-41, and it was edited in 

IBdSfortheBnnnatynoOlnbbyM.Franoisquo — - „ . 

l yfiMini, English versions of tho romance of was born at Palniorstown, neor iJaas, in 
‘King Horn,’ e.\pnndod perhaps from tho Kildaro (Tanhub, /fi7V. Rrft.), whence he is 
name original tliat Thomas followed, are ox- homotiiuus styled ‘ Palnieraiius.’ He stuoied 
tant in Oambridgo Univ. MS. Gg. 4, xxvii. 3, at Paris, became a memhoi- of the Sorhonns, 
in Bodleian MS. Laud 108, and in Ilarloian and took tho degree of bachelor of theology 
MS, 3258. ThoIIarloianmanusoript was very about 1306. Ilo was neither a IfranoisoMiMr 
inaoouratoly printed by Ititson in voL ii. of a Dominican, but has been caued both, fotke 
ilia' Early lilnglish Homances,’ 1802, ond has Sorbonuo he bequeathed 107., with copies oS 
boon fully described in Ward’s'Got aloguo of his own works and many other boote. ^ 
Romances,’ i. 464 ot sqq. Tho Oambridgo nome is mentioned seven times m the por- 
■ ’ .. . A-i-- , f . ,-’ of! 338, and some of in 


THOMAS Walmksis or or Waih 
(d, 1265), bishop of St. David’s. [See Wit 
i.nvB.I 

THOMAS PV WvKEs (Jl. 1268-1293|, 


THOMAS lira EuaLisnJrAir (d, 1310), 
cardinal, [Soo Jonz or JovoE, Tnoxis.) 

THOMAS IIinraBMioiTS or nn Hibes. 
NIA (j?. 1.300-1316), known also as PAUit 
1 USU8 or PATiMEnB'toii, theolopcsl imtH, 


uiun ori^niaLi.inu ciivu 

cisque Michel in 1836 'from an'imparfoet extracts from more than thirty books of ™ 

mannscript holoiiging to Doueu, which by a fathers, arranged in al]^ahohcttl i 

Bpocial clause in his will was not boquentteil he flnisliod in 1806 (Bihl. Nat. , 

totheBodleian Ijibrary(]VriaiiBt,pruI'.p.lvii). MS. 16633). Tho work had been begun by 
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Tohn Walleys or Wallensis [q.Y.], and is 
Mmetimes found divided into two parts, 
iRoresBiblioi’ and ‘ FloresDootorum.’ It 
OTS a favourite work in the middle ages, and 
eonies exist in many English, French, and 
T ^Siiin libraries. It was printed at Piacenza 
in 1488, and at Venice in 1492, and many 
times in the sixteenth century, 2. ‘ Trae- 
tatua detribuspunctis Ohristianm religionia,’ 
heirinning 'Inclpit liber deregulis omnium 
Clmstianorum.’ In the Sorbonne MS. 604 
it is dated 1316. Another manuscript 
(MoHirAirooir, Bibliotheca, ii. 1260) calls the 
wthor Thomas Hibernicus, doctor. This 
work was printed at Lubeek in 1400 (Haiw, 
Bwertorium,^. 6844). 3. 'Commendatio 

thrnl i' cr iea ,’ beginning ‘ Sapientia esdifioavit 
sibi' in the Sorbonne MSS. 694 and 1010, 
4. 'Traetatus de tribua hierarchiia tarn 
angelioisquamecclesiasticis,’ in the Sorbonne 
MS. 1010. 6. ‘ De tribua aensibus sacra scvip- 
tara.’ 6. '^u primam et secundam aeu- 
tentiarum,' beginning ‘Circa primam dia- 
tinctionem,’ a folio in the Sorbonne Library. 
■Ware ascribed to him: 7. ‘ De illusionibus 
dffimonum.* 8. ‘ De tentatione diaboh.’ 
9. <De remediis vitiorum,’ 

TsoMiS ra HiBimsu {d. 1270), a learned 
Franciscan, must be distinguished from the 
subject of the preceding article, Ha went 
to Italy, and was taught by Peter de Hi¬ 
bernia [q. V.] (WadDINO, Ann. Min. iv. 321). 
Thomas was a man of profound humility, 
and rather than become a priest he out off 
his left thumb. He died in 1209-70, and 
was buried in the monastery of St. Bernard 
in Aquila. He wrote the ‘Promptuarium 
Morale,’ which Wadding printed, together 
with the Concordances of St. Anthony, at 
Borne in 1624. 

[Wadding’s Annales Minorum, ir. 302, 321 ; 
Sbaralea’s Supplementum ad Scriptoi^es a 
Woddiago desonptoa, 1808, p. 679 ; Q,a4tif and 
Echatd's Scriptorea Ordinis Predicatornm, i. 
744; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Ware, De Soriptori- 
bus Hibernite, i, 60; Delisle's Cabinet de MSS. 
ii. 176.] M. B. 

THOMAS DD LA Moim (yf. 1327-1347), 
chronicler. [See Moan.] 


THOMAS oa Hatbiuld (d. 1381), bishop 
of Durham, [See Hatpiblu,] 

THOMAS oa Aannoiora (yf. 1882), 
theological controversialist, was a native of 
Ashbome in Derbyshire, and become an 
Austin friar there. He went to Oxford and 
took the degree of master in theology. In 
1874, at the council of Westminster, he 
argued against paying tribute to Gregory XI, 
In 1082, at the council of London, he helped 


to draft the twenty-four conclusions against 
Wyolifs dootrines on the sacrament. The 
titles are given hy Bale of many controver¬ 
sial writings not known to be extant. 

A contemporary Thomas AsiiUBnaira (A. 
1884), poet, woa a scholar of Corpus Ohristi 
College, Cambridge, where bis expenses for 
one year. Hi. 4«. Id., were paid by Lord De 
La Warr to Dr. John Kj me or Kynne, who 
was master from 1379 to 1389. Subsequently 
he became a Carmelite of Northampton, and 
wrote a long English theological poem for¬ 
merly in the Cottonian MS. Vitell. f. xiii. 1, 
which has been burnt. In Oott. App. vii. 
a version of Eiohard EoUe’a ‘Prieke of 
Conscience ’ is ascribed in a later hand to 
Asheburne. _ It is preceded by a short alle¬ 
gorical English poem, beginning 

[Lyat you] all gret and amols 
1 shall yow tell a lytell tale, 

which may ha Ashebume’s work (TANimB, 
Bibl. Brit. ; Sir F. Madden’s and other notes 
in Cott. App, vii.; Cambridge Antiq. Soo, 
Uommunioations, xxxix. 401). 

[Eulog. Histonurnm, iii. 337 aq. ; Shirley’s 
Fascic. Zizan. p. 2B6 ] M. B. 

THOMAS DB Newdnham (y?. 1803), 
clork in chancery. [See NEwmfHAir.] 

THOM.^ OB Newmabxbt (A 1410P), 
arithmetician, graduated M.A, at Cambrige, 
and wrote a ‘ Commentum in Computum Ec- 
clesiasticiim Dionysii ’ (Exigui), which is in 
Digby MS. 81, f. 36, and in Peterhouse MS. 
189. His ' Commentum in Carmen Alexan- 
dri deVillaDeide Algorismo’is in Digby MS, 
81, f. 11. A copy was formerly at Corpus 
College, Oambridge {Miso. Commmications, 
pt. L No. 8, Cambridge Antiq, Soo. publica¬ 
tions, 4to ser.) The ‘ Compotus Manualis' in 
Digby MS. 81, f. 8, is perhaps also his, and 
the treatises ‘ de Sphiera ’ and' de Quadrante’ 
in the Peterhouse manuscript may he by him. 
Bale confuses his works with those of Thomas 
Merke [q. v.], bishop of Carlisle. 

[Tannor's Bibl. Biit.; Side’s Script, Brit. vii. 
60; Cat, of Digby Manuscripts ] M. B, 

THOMAS Neitdb or Waldhii id, 1430), 
Carmelite. [See Nbttbb.] 

THOMAS IHB Bastabb (d. 1471). [See 
Fauoonbdbg, Thomas.] 

THOMAS OB Sr. Gbboobv (1664-1644), 
Benedictine monlc. [See Hill, Thomas,] 

THOMAS AB lEUAN ap EHYS 
(d. 1617 ?), Welsh hai’d, was, according to 
the traditional account, the son of leuau ap 
Ehys Brydydd of Glamorgan. In a stanza 
popularly attrihutod to him he makes the 
mciedible statement thatin JanuarylCOlhe 
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will bo a liundTod and Iblrty yoars old, -wHcb 
would place hie birbb in 1474 and his age at 
Ilia death at a hundred and forty-three years, 
As a boy ho was employed at Morgam Abbey, 
but became a zealous protestant, and it was 
perhaps for his faith he was imprisoned by 
Sir Mathew Oradoclc (1468-1531) in Kcnflg 
Castle. He lived as a small farmer at Lkii- 
gynwyd, Tylhegston, and elsewhcro in Gla¬ 
morganshire, and diuaaboutl617. His poems 
wore of tlie ballad order. The only one 

S inted, that in the ‘Cambrian Quarterly 
agazino’ (v. 96-7), is predictive, Thomas 
having a great reputation os a prophet. It 
was perhops his propheoioa which won him 
the title of ‘Twm gelwydd tog,’ i,o. Tom the 
plausible liar. 

[All that is known of Thomas comes from two 
notices from ' the book of Mr, Lewis of Fenllino’ 
and ‘the book of John Bradford’ (d. 1780), 
printed in the lolo M8S. np. 2U0-3. The ac¬ 
counts in Malkin’s SouLli Wiilos (1807) and vol. 
V. (1833) of tho Oambriiui Quarterly Magnzino 
ate probably drawn from those or similar 
souiees.] T. K, L, 

THOMAS, ARTHUR GORING (1860- 
1802), musical comnosor, born at Ration 
Park, Sussex, on 20 Nov. 1860, was the 
youngest sou of Freeman Thomas of Ratten 
]?ark, by his wife Amelia^ eldest daughter 
of Colonel Thomas Fredonek. After boiug 
educated at Hailoyhiiry College, ko was 
destined for tho civil servioo, but his health 
failed. In early life ho showed mueicol 
proclivities; when about tun years old his 
power of extomporlsation was rumiu'kahle. 
This power ho lost after he began to study 
seriously. In 1873 he wont to Paris, whore, 
on Amhroiso Thomas’s advice, ho studied for 
two yoarswith Emile Durand. After vottim- 
ing to England in 1876, ho began on 13 Sept. 
1877 a three years' course at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Music under Svrllivnn and Prout, 
and lie twice won tho Lucas medal for com¬ 
position, Later on ho studied for a limo or- 
olioslralion under Hr. Mux Bruch. 'Wliilo 
still a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music 
Thomas composed on opera, ‘The Light of 
the Harem,’ which was played at that insti¬ 
tution with such siicce.ss as to induce Carl 
Rosa to commission him to writo 'Esnic- 


wa3_ left unfinished so 

scoring, was completed by SydnevTw j 

dington, and was produced poathnmJi 

and the Skylark,’ which ProfessorVfc 
Stanford completed, was given at the B 
mmghom festival in 1894. Thomas Ts 
lirumaturoly on 20 March 1892. 

In addition to tho works nlroadymentioiift 
Thomas composed a cantata, ‘Outoftl* 
Hoop i’ a‘siiito de ballet’ for orcliestra. J 
diioodatOambrulge on9 June 1887; aviolm 
sonata, several vocal scenas, and a veryktiri 
iiumbor of songs, many of which » 
well-meritod vogue. On 13 July IfflJ . 
oonoort (in which moat of ths leading opeatie 
Bingors of tho day look iiarl) was given at 
St. Jamua’s Hall, London, to help to fmml 
a soholaraliip in momory of Thomas at tla 
Royal Aondomy of Music. The effort was 
Buooessfiil, and tho Goring Thomas aalii)] ||t. 
ship is now oompetod for annually. 

Thomas was one of the most richly gifttj 
of the BritiHli scliool of muaioal oomp®r>. 
Ilis works, wliioli show teaoes of thoirauthor'a 
French irniniiig, aro melodious and leiln^ 
whilo his orchoslralion is beautifnl. 

[Timos, 22 Miimli 1802 ; Diet, of BritisK 
Musical Jliogr,; The Ovoi’turo, iii. 21; the pro- 
grainmo-book of tho conoorl moDtionad ia tba 
tuxl gives an antlioutic list of Thoma^awaAs, 
pnblisbod and nnpiiblishod; information from 
tho compoRor's brotlior, Mr. Charles Thoioas,] 

E. S. L 

THOMAS, DAVID (1700P-1822),Welsh 
pool, host known an ‘ Dafydd Ddu Evyti,'waa 
born about 1700 at I’un y Bont in the parish 
of Llan lleblig, Unriiavvonshire. His father, 
Thomne Grillitn, was a weaver, and the eon 
fora time followed that occupation, but in 
1781 abuiulouud it for that of aclioolmaater, 
which ho oxorcieud almost without inter¬ 
mission until Ilia death. He contrived to 
acquiro somo knowlodgo of Latin, Cheek, 
and Ilobrow, and also became, under the 
tuition of Roburt Hughoe (Robin Ddu o 
F6n), then sohoolmaater at Onrnarvon, pw- 
fleioiit ill tlio Wtdsh ‘strict’metres, Asa 


ralda.’ That opora was produced at Drury 
Lone oil 26 March 1883, It was also played 
at OologuG ill the following Novembor, and 
at Hamburg in 1886. In this latter yoar 
Carl Rosa produced his ‘ Nadcsluln,' also at, 
Drury Lone (16 April), Mmc, Valloriaplay¬ 
ing tlio title rdle. It was given at Bruelau 
in 1890. On 12 July 1890 ‘ Esmeralda' was 
performed at Oovont Garden iu UVuncli. 
Another oporn, ‘The Golden Web,’ which 


bard of xiromiHO ho was elected in Oclohet 
1786 a member of tho London ‘Qwyned- 
digion ’ Sooioly, Ho competed unsuccess¬ 
fully for tho Bociety’fl medal at Bala in 1789, 
tlio Bubjocl boing ‘ Tho Life of Man,’ but 
was viotoriouB at St, Asa])h in 1790 on 
‘Liborty,’ aud at Llanr wst in 1791 on ‘Truth.’ 
Tn consoquonce of his success he was sus- 
pondod from competition for two years, a 
moneuro which induced him to give up com- 
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neting altogether. In 1791 the three 
■awdrau’ were printed in London. During 
this vearand the next Thomas kept school at 
Lhuiystmndwy; in 1793 and 1794 ho taught 
ot I'entraeth, Anglesey, and was also en¬ 
gaged in arranging the valuable Panton manu- 
Ecnpts at Plas Owyn. Ha then took up the 
business of coal-meter at Amlw eh, and aftar- 
wai-ds at Bed Wharf Bay, but ultimately 
returned to Carnarvonshire to teach, living 
for the most part at 'Waen Fawr, his native 
\illage. In 1810 he published at Dolgelly 
‘Corph y Q-aino,’ a collection of Welsh 
poems, very many of them from his own 
pan; in 1817 a second edition of the 
f^Diddanwch Teuluaidd’ appeared at Car¬ 
narvon under his editorship. He was the 
chief contributor to the ‘ Cylehgrawn 
(Jymraeg,’ of which five numbers were pub¬ 
lished at Trefecoa aud Carmarthen in 1793 
and 1794, and acted as adjudicator in the 
eisteddfodau of Tromadog ^811), and Car- 
narvou (1831). He was accidentally drowned 
in the river Cegin while returning ftom 
Bangor to his home on 30 March 1832, and 
was buried in Llanrug churchyard. Dafydd 
Ddu’s work as a poet, facile and vigiorous 
though it be, is less remarkable than the 
position he held as bardic mentor to the 
school of poets which sprang up in his day 
in Carnarvonshire. He did much to secure 
the continuity of the old bardic traditions 
which were threatened by the innovating 
tendencies of Dr. William Owen Pughe [q.v.J 
and his London supporters. Many of his 
letters are printed in ‘ Adgof uwoh Anghof’ 
(Penygroes, 1883). 

[Memoir in Cambro-firiton (1822), iii. 426, 
433; Leathart's History of the G-wyneddigiun, 
1831; llyfryddiaeth y Oymry; Ashton’s UuneH 
Lleuyddiaoth Gymreig; letters in Adgof uwoh 
Anghof.] J. E. L. 

THOMAS, DAVID (181^1804), divine, 
son of William Thomas, a diB8eutin|j;' mini¬ 
ster of V atson, near Tenby, was horn m Pem¬ 
brokeshire in 1813. For some years he fol- 
bwed a mercantile career, giving his Sundays 
to preaching and school teaching. At the 
sohcltation of his friends, Nun Morgan 
llo^ [q. v.l aud Caleb Morris, he gave up 
businesa to devote himself wholly to the 
ministry. He then entered Newport-Pagnell 
College, where, under the instruction of the 
Kev. T. B. Bull and the Bev. Josiah BuUjha 
had a successful career. His first charge was 
the congregational church at Ohesham, where 
he laboured for three years, lu 1844 he 
came to London as minister of the indepen¬ 
dent church at Stoclrwell, and remained there 
until 1877,_ when he retired team active ser¬ 
vice. Buring his ministry at StockwMl his 
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teaching was much appreciated by an ever- 
wideuing circle of iiifiuential minds, who 
gathered from far and near, attracted by the 
originality of his thiuldng and the charm of 
his personality. For his congregation he 
coi^iled ‘ A Biblical Liturgy for the Use 
of Evangelical Churches and Homes,’ 1866, 
which was adopted by some other inde¬ 
pendent churches, and ran to twelve editions. 

A further contribution to public worship 
was ‘ The Augustine Hymn Book, a Hymnal 
for all Churches,’ 1866, which contains some 
fine hymns from his own pen, especially 
that beginning 

Show pity, Lord, 

For we ore frail and faint. 

In the formation of the character of Mrs. 
Catherine Booth, the ' mother of the Salva¬ 
tion Army,’ he had a cunsiderahle share 
(Booi’ii-TnoKiJR, hi/a of Catherina Booth, 
1893, i. 83-6,184) ; and among the members 
of the Stookwell church was the liev.WiLjon 
Carlile, rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, East- 
cheap, the founder of the Church Army. 

Thomas woe the originator of the univer¬ 
sity of Wales at Aherystwith in 1872, and 
of the Working Men’s Club and Institute in 
1862, of which Lord Brougham was presi¬ 
dent. He was the founder of ‘The Dial’ 
newspaper, which was first issued on 7 Jan. 
1880, and after 4 June 1864 wos incoiporuted 
with the ‘Morning Star;’ and it was under 
his impulse that tho ‘ Cambrian Daily Leader ’ 
was started at Swansea in 1861 by his second 
son, David Morgan Thomai^ a barrister. 
He died at Bamsgate on 30 Dec. 1894, and 
was buried at Norwood cemetery. His wife, 
who died in 1873, was daughter of David 
Bees, a shipowner of Carmarthenshire. By 
her he had two sons—Uriiah Bees, at one 
time minister at B.edlanu Park, Bristol; 
David Morgan 'rhomas, previously men¬ 
tioned, aud two daughters. 

The literary undertaking with which his 
name is most prominently associated js ‘The 
Homilist, or Voice lor the Truth,’ which was 
commenced in March 1862, and, under the 
management of himself and his son, ran to 
upwords of fifty volumes, with an aggregate 
omculation of about a hundred and twenty 
thousand copies. 'Through its infiuenca he 
lessened in a great degree the differences of 
opinion between the English and Amerinau 
pulpits. Other worlishyThomas are; 1. ‘ The 
OrisiB of Being: six lectures to young men 
on Beligious Decision,’ 1849; 4th edit. 1864. 
2. ‘ The Cora of Creeds, or St. Peter’s Keys,’ 
1851. S.‘The Progress of Being; sixlectures 
on the ^ue Progress of Mon,’ 1854 ; 4th 
edit. 1864, 4. ‘ The Genius of the Gospels: a 

nn 
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linmilotical commontaij outho Gospel of Fit. 
Malthow/ 1864j 2nd odit. 1878, B. ‘ Allomi- 
loUc Oommentavy on the Acl.a,’ 1870 ; 2 nd 
udit. 1889. G. ‘ The Practical Piiiloaophor: a 
Daily Monitor for the Uusinoss Men of Eng¬ 
land,’ 1873, -with portrait of tlio author. 
7. ‘Prohlomata Mundi: the Book of Job 
cxogoticnlly considered,’ 1878. Ilia com¬ 
plete works were issued in nine 'volumes 
between 1882 and 1889 under the title * The 
TTomilistic Library.’ 

In ‘ The Pulpit Oommontary on the Ten 
Prophets’ and ‘The Epistles to the Tliessa- 
lonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon,’ 
edited by Henry Donald Maurice Bponco 
and Joseph Samuel Excll, 1887-93, many 
of the homilies are ooniributod by David 
Thomas, and signed ‘ D. T.’ 

[Cungrogiitienal Year Book, 1896, pp. 287-9; 
Times, 1 Jtvn. 1806; Booksollar, 0 Jan, 1896.1 

a. O. B. 

THOMAS, EDWABD (1813-1880), 
Indian antiquary, born on 31 Doe. 1813, the 
son of Ilonoratus Leigh Thomas [q, vj, was 
educated at the East India Oollege at Ilailoy- 
bury. lie wont to India in 1832 as a ‘ writer ’ 
in the Bengal service of the company. Ill- 
health interfered with his duties, and com¬ 
pelled several absences in England on sick 
leave; and when Lord Dalhousio, struck by 
his abilitioH, olfercd him in 1 SC 2 the post of 
foreign soorotory to the government oflndia, 
he wos reluctantly obliged to decline it, feel¬ 
ing himself unequal to the strain. After 
acting for a short time as judge at Delhi, ho 
was appointed superintending judge of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory. lie retired 
on a pension in 1867, and spent the rest of 
his life in scholarly pursuits, attending the 
mootings of learned societies and writing 
numerous oasays and articles on oriental 
orchceology. lie died in Kensington on 
10 Feb. 1886. 

By breaking ground in a dozen obsouro 
subjects—such as Bactrion, Tndo-Soythio, 
and Sassanian coins, Indian metrology, 
Persian gems and inscriptions—^Thomas 
rendered important services to science, which 
wore recognised by his eloctiou ns a follow of 
the lloyal Society on 8 J’uiiH 1871, as cor¬ 
respondent of the Institute of Franco in 
January 1873, and as honorary member of the 
Eussian Academy, and by his decoration os 
aompauion of tlio Indian Empire, His chief 
published volumes wore his ‘Ohronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi’ (1847; 2nd 
enlarged edit. 1871), and his edition of James 
Prinsep’fl ‘Essays on Indian Antiquities'and 
‘ Useful Tables’ (2 vols. 1868), which he on- 
riohod wiUi valuable notes, and rendered an 
indisponsablo work of reference for oriental 


archDBologists. Other 
tions were his ‘Coins 


Ghazni’ 0847, 1868'), "‘lStiM®c£fe 
Bengal ’ (1886,1873), ‘ Early Sassania^ if 
scriptions (1868), ‘ Ancient Indian-Weiirlitj' 
(1874, being part i. of the new ‘KumisW, 
Orientahn ’ winch he oditedforNichoIttsTiuti. 

Empno (1871,1883). Ilia numerous sW 
papers m the transactions of Isarned societies 
albeit often avowedly prematura onrl 


ing tentative views which loter study caused 
him to modify or abandon, not only bora the 
mnika of n fine gift for palDDography, nm-y 
matios, and a wide range of arohoaology hut 
gave a fresh impetus to the soienca, and 
stimulated other students. Many of these 
papers appeared in the ‘Niimismotic Ohro- 
nicle’ between 1847 and 1883, but the greater 
nmaborwere contrihuted to the ‘Journal’of 
tho Royal Asiatic Society, of which ho was a 
member for forty years and treasurer &t 
twonty-flvo, and in which his influence and 
advice were deeply felt and valued. 


(Personal knowledge; private informatiou; 
obituary by the present writer in Atheuffiaia, 
21 and 28 Fob. 1880; Annual Bop. Hoyal 
Asiatio Sec, May 1886 ; Mon of the Time, 1884.1 

S L'P 

THOMAS, ELIZABETH (107^81), 
poet aster, kiiovni ae ‘ Oorinna,’ the daughter 
of Emmanuel Thomas (rJ. 1677) of the 
Temple, and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
William (leborne of Sittingbourue, was bom 
in 1677, During 1099 Elizabeth, who was 
a great celebrity hunter, managed to inveigle 
Drydou into a correspondence, and two of 
tlio poet’s letters to the lady are still pre¬ 
served ( Worku, od. Scott, xviii. 164 seq.) 
Dryden professed to detect in her monner 
much of the' mat chlese Orinda ’ [see Phixits, 
KaxiuaniKie], and he conferred upon her (by 
request) the poetic name ‘ Oorinna,’ after the 
Theban poetess. ‘I would,’ says the gallant 
poet, ‘ have called you Sapho, hut that I heor 
you are bandeomor.’ After Dryden’s death 
she kept up a correspondence witk Mrs, 
Creed and ol her members of the family, Da> 
ing her early career she seems to have resided 
with her mother inDyott Street, Bloomehuiy, 
On 16 April 1717 there died Eichard Glwin- 
net [q. v a gentleman of means, who had, 
elio declaroB, repeatedly offered her marriaw. 
Many years auerwords she published the 
letters (No. 4 in&a) which had, ehe stated, 
passed between them during their long couit- 
eliip. In the oorrospondenco she assumedthe 
name of' Oorinna,’ and Gwinnetthatof‘Py* 
lades.’ The latter hoquealhod his ‘ Oorinna’ 
600/., of which sum slie manamd to obtain 
213f. from the lawyers and rdatives. Bus 
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was rapidly absorbed by creditors after her 
“tlier^s death in January 1718-19. Hitherto 
slie declares that 'platonic love’had been 
bar ruling passion, and she published some 
•Poems’ inspired by this sentiment in 17^2. 
In the meantime, as Scott observes with 
more probability than politeness, it would 
.eem that ‘ her person as well as her writings 
were dedicated to the service of the public.’ 
■\Vhile under the protection of Henry Oroin- 
well the corespondent of Pope, some letters 
of Pope came into her clutches. In 1726 
she sold twenty-five of these letters for ten 
gnineas to Curll, by whom they were promptly 
published. They appeared on 19 Aug. 1726 
as ‘ Mr. Pope’s familiar Letters . . . written 
to Henry (h'omwell. Esq. between 1707 and 
1712 , with original Poems by Mr. Pope, Mr. 
Cromwell, and Sappho’ (cf. DiIiKB, JPapen 
of a CritiB, i. 289-90). 'The transaction led 
to the long series of manoeuvres by which 
Pope schemed to invest with an appearance 
ofmontaneity and artless grace the publico^ 
tion of his carefully revised correspondenco 
[see CcBtii, Ensinin), and Popd, Amx Airrnu]. 
The original letters sold by Mrs. Thomas to 
Curll were bequeathed by Eichard Hawlin- 
son [q. v.l to the Bodleian. Pope having pro¬ 
fessed to believe that the letters were stolen, 
the fact was expressly denied upon tho title- 
page of the second edition in 1727. It seems 
probable that Mrs. Thomas attempted to 
subsist for a time u;^on tho products of black¬ 
mailing, but early m 1727 sbo became quite 
destitute, and was thrown into the Fleet 
prison, then under the wardensliip of the 
famous Thomas Bambridge. Under an act 
of insolvency a warrant was issued for her 
release in 1^9; hut in consequence of her 
extreme indigence and inability to pay the 
gaoler’s fees, she was unable to regain her 
Bberty. Ikobahly about 1727, in order to raise 
a few shillings, she concocled a harrowing 
but almost entirely fictilions account of Bry- 
den’s death and funeral [see Dbydbh’, John]. 
This she disposed of to Cni'll, who intro¬ 
duced it into his Qrub Street 'Memoirs of 
Congreve’ in 1780. ‘Mrs.’ Thomas alsb con¬ 
trived to extract some didactic letters from 
Hemy Norris of Bemertou, which sho puh- 
liabed in a cheap duodecimo to relieve her 
necessities while in the Fleet. On 16 April 
1730 sho addressed to Sir Joseph Jekyll from 
prison a pitiable appeal for some moans of 
support and a ‘ few modest fig leaves’ to covor 
ber. Two months later sho was enabled to 
remove to lodgings in Fleet Street, whero 
sba died cm 6 Feb. 1730-1 (Hist Heff. 1731, 
Chron, Diary, p. 11), She was buried in 
the churchyard of St, Bride’s, at the expense 
of Margaret, lady Bo La "W arr, Swift’s ‘ Oo- 


rinua, a Ballad,’ from the reference in the last 
stanza to tho ‘ A.talantis,’ would seem to 
have been aimed at Mrs. Manley; but the 
contents, as well as the title, make it more 
appropriate to Mrs. 'Thomas (SwiiT, Works, 
Scott, 1894, xii. 300). 

The writings of ‘ Corinna ’ comprise: 
1. ‘ Foems on eaveral Occasions. By a Lady,’ 
1799, 8vo, 1726 and 1727. 2, 'Codrus; or 
the Bunciad dissected. To which is added 
Farmer Pope and his Son,’ 1729, a small 
sLxjienny octavo, written for, and perhaps in 
conjunction with, Edmund Ourll. 3. ‘ The 
Metamorphoses of the Town; or a View of 
the present Fashions. A Tale, after the 
manner of Fontaine,’ 1780, 8vOj 2nd edit., 
to which is added Swift’s 'Journal of a 
Modern Lady,’ 1780,1731; 1731 (4th edit.) 
‘By the late celebrated Mrs, Elizabeth 
Thomas, who has so often obliged the town 
under the name of Corinna’ (the British 
Museum has William Cowper’s copy), 4. ‘Py- 
lades and Corinna; or Memoirs of the Lives, 
Amours, and Writings of Eichard Gwinnet, 
Esquire, and Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, jimior, 
,. , To which is prefixed the Life of Corinna, 
written by herself,’ 1731,2 vols. 8vo (dedi¬ 
cated to the Buchess of Somerset and Lord 
andLady BeLaWarr). The ‘autobiography,’ 
for the most part a tissue of abanidlties, was 
abridged for Cibber’s 'Lives of the Poets’ 
(iv. 146 seq.) 

An engi'aving of ' Mrs. Eliz. Thomas, eet. 
30,’ by G. King, i^rofi.xed to the first volume 
of ‘ Pylades and Corinna.’ 

[MaloDo’aI)iyden,i,364 scg.; Brydan’s Works, 
ed. Scott, xviii. 164 soq.; Pope’s Works, od. 
Elwin and Couztbopo, iv. 327, vi. 36, 61, 419, 
434; Steele’s Tatler, 1823, vol. i.; CEilmers’s 
Biogr. Diet. xxix. 281; Bone's Year Book, p, 
473; Allibone's Diet, of Engl Lit.; Noble's Oont, 
of (jrunger, vol. ii.; Lowndes’s Bibliogr. Man, 
(Bohn); Cibber's Lives of the Poets, iv. 146-64; 
Curll’s Miscellnnen, 1727 ; Eeraorks on the Elect 
Prison, 1733; Bnlkett and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, 
and Pseudon, Lit. pp. 1607,19S1.] T. S. 

THOMAS, EENBST OIIESTER11860- 
1892), bibliographer, the eldest son of John 
Withiel Thomas, horn on 28 Oct, 1860 at 
Birkenhead, was educated at Manohraler 
grammar school, matriculated fi’cm Trinity 
College, Oxl'ord, on 17 Oct. 1870, and gra- 
duatim B.A. in June 1876, He became a 
Btudent at Gray’s Inn on 7 May 1874, and, 
having won the Bacon scholarship of the 
inn in May 1876, published the following 
year a volume on' Leading Coses in Gousti- 
tubional Law briefly stateiP (2nd edit. 1886), 
In 1876 and 1870 Thomas studied in the 
universities of Jena and Bonn, and produced 
in 1877 the first volume of a translation of 
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Lango’s ‘GracLiclite des Matmalismus,’ tho 
atiQoud volumo of whioli nxipoarod in i 880, 
and tho third in 1881. IIo issued in 1878 
‘ Loading til atiites summarised for the use 
of Students,’ and in tlie same year hecamo 
joint honorary secretary of tlie Lihraiy 
Association with Mr, II. E. Tedder, with 
whom he collaborated in writing tho article 
' Libraries ’ in tho ninth edition of tho ' En- 
cyclopmdia Eritannioa’ (1882). lie was 
called to the bar on 29 .Tune 1881. Ho 
edited the ‘ Monthly Nolos’ of tho Library 
Association for 1882, and published in Janu¬ 
ary 1884 tho first uumboi of tho ‘ Library 
Chronicle: a Journal of Librarianship and 
Eibliography,’ which ho carried on until 
1888. 

IJw chief claim to notice is his edition of 
tho' PInlobiblon of Eichard do Bury, bishop 
of Durham, troafluror and chancellor of Ed¬ 
ward 111 ’ (London, 1888, sm. 8vo; also lar^ 
paper), of Avhidh ho produced Ihe lirst really 
critical text, based upon tho early editions 
and a personal examination of twenty-eight 
mnnuBcripis. Tho notes clear up moat of 
tho obsouritios which have embarrassed suc¬ 
cessive editors and translaters. Tlie trans¬ 
lation is Boliolarly and tho bibliography a 
model of careful research. _ It is an illustra¬ 
tion of Thomas’s conscientious methods that, 
a later investigation having led him to doubt 
tho real authorship of tho ‘ Philobiblon,’ ho 
printed apamxihletwhichqucatlouodtlio fair 
literary fame of Eichard de Bury, Thomas 
had at one time a small ])raclice at tho hor, 
but his lifo was oi dolly dovotod to literature 
and librarinuship, lie Avas a man of oxlon- 
sive reading, a urilliant tallcor, a Icoon do- 
bator, an oxooUont writer. II o oclitod sovoral 
volumes for tbo Library Association, and 
contributed many articlos and papors to the 
proceodings and journals of &at society, 
which owes much to his Bolf-denying khours, 
and to which, with sovoral colleagues, ho 
acted as honorary soorotary for kvelvo yours, 
llo died at 'rimhridgo Wells on 6 h'oh. 1892. 

[Biography, wilh a eoinplote bibliography, by 
tho present Avril ur, rupriiit od from I lio ‘ Library,’ 
1803, iv, 73-80; puraonal hnowlcdgo.l 

11. E. 'X. 

THOMAS, FEANOIS RllEl'EAED 
(1794 P-1867), archivist, was horn at King- 
ton in llerumrdsiiirc in 1793 or ]79‘l. In 
1826 ho ontoi'od the Public Eecord Ulllce in 
Chancery Lane, where he rose to tho posi¬ 
tion of secrotni'y. In 1816 ho privately 
printed a useful collectinu of passages from 
public records roiating to tho dopartmonts 
of stale under tlie title ‘ Notes of Materials 
for the History of Public Depart moiits,’ with 


an account of tho contents of^wTr" 
olfioe (London, fol.) This 
1818 by a more ela'borate w^k 
chequer, Avhioli comprised a sketch u 
entire oontral financial maohinwref P 
land and Ireland. It was enS& 
went Exchequer of England, the 'T.a..™ 
and Origin of the Prelent iliSS 
the Exchequer and Treasury ofSlfi 
(Loudon 8vp). Inthefollo^bfJJJ 
pm-ed ‘ A History of the Slate Pap« Offi^ 

(London, 8vo), elaborated from the sketA of 

the department which he had ah'eady giv™ 
in ‘ Notes for the History of Public C 
monts. In 1862 ho wrote an e.xp]ai£ 
niefaoo_ to ‘ Libor Mimerum Pifbliconi 
Hibormro.’by Eowloy Lttsoelles[q. v.liAU 
was then first offered to the public K 
1868 appeorod his ‘ Handbook to Pebbe 
Eeoords,’ and m 1866 ‘ ITlstorieal Notea’ 
(3 vok.), which Avns perhaps his most impM. 
taut work. It consists of a coilectiou of 
abort not OB, chiefly biogi-apliical, compiled 
while ho Avna arranging tho papers in the 
state popor oflloe, and afterwords supple- 
incntod by further research. Thomas died 
at Ovoydon on 27 Aug. 1867. 

j Thomas’s Works ; Gout. Msg, 1867. ii lag. 
Alhbono’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] g, i ‘ 


THOMAS, FEEDEEIOK JENKKGS 
(1786-1856), rsar-odmirol, younger son of 
Sir John Thomas (1740-1828) of Wemoe 
Oastlo, Qlamorgaiisliire, fiEh baronet, hr 
his Avifo Mary, daughter of John Porker rf 
llasfiold Ooui't, Gloucestor^re, wos hom 
on 19 April 1786. He entered the naiy in 
March 1799 on board the Boston on the 
North Amorioiin station, and afterwards m 
tho West Indies. In the autumn of 1803 
ho joined tlie Prince of Wales, flagship of 
Sir Eobort Onlder [q. v.l and was present 
in tho notion of 22 duly 1806, On 19 Sept 
ho was appoiulod acting lieutenant of tlie 
Spartiate, and in hor was present in the 
hatllu of Trafalaai*. TliscommisBionaslieu- 
tenant was coimrmod on 14 Feb, 1806, He 
continued in the Spartiate off Ilochefott,siid 
afterwards in the Mediterranean tillNoTsm- 
bur 1809, when he Avas for a few months on 
board I ho Antelupo, the flagship of Sir John 
Duckworth, and was then sent to Gadu, 
where ho Avas employed for the next three 
years in tho dofouco of the town against the 
Fioiich flotilla: was promoted to be oem- 
luaudor on 4 March 1811, and second in 
command of the English flotilla. Towards 
the end of 1813 he was aotiiigoaptainof jhe 
tinii Juan, tho flagship of Baar-sdminil 
tiainuol Hood Liuzee at Gibraltar. Hewas 
posted on 8 Deo. 1813, and returned to Eng- 
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land Tvitli Liiizeo in the Eurotas in 1814. 
He had no further employment nlloat, hut 
married on 7 Aug. 1816, Susannah, daughter 
of Arthur Atherley of Southampton, and 
seems to have settled down in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. He accepted the retired ranli of 
lear-admirnl on 1 Oct. 1846, and died at 
HiU, near Southampton, on 19 Dec. 1866, 
leaving three sons and a daughter. He was 
huiiedat Millbrook, near Southampton. 

[O’Bjrne’s Nav. JBiogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 
1856, i. 303 ; Burko's Peerage and Baronetage; 
Napier’s Hist, of the War in the Peninsula, hk. 
lii. eh. li.] 4* E. L. 

THOMAS, GEOEGE (1766 P-1802), 
adventurer in India, an Irishman, bom about 
1760 at Eoscrea, Tipperary, was a quarter¬ 
master, or, according to some accounts, a 
common sailor in the British navy. About 
the end of 1781 he deserted from a man-of- 
war at Madras, and took service under tho 
PoUgar chiefs of the Carnatic. Going to 
Bellu in 1787, he was employed by the 
Begum Summ of Sirdhano, who mode him 
commander of her army. In 1788, when the 
moghul emperor of Delhi, Shah Alum, with 
the assistance of the begum’s troops, was 
laymg siege to Gokalgarh, the stronghold 
of a rebellious vassal, Thomas repulsed a 
sortie of the garrison, saved the emperor 
from emture, ond turned the fortunes pf the 
day. Being degraded in 1792 for miscon¬ 
duct, or, more possibly, displaced in the 
begum’s favour by the i^enclman, Le Yais- 
seau, his old onomy, Thomas transferred his 
services to Scindia’s cousin, Appa Eao, tho 
Mahratto governor of Meerut, for whom he 
raised troops, and drilled them, as far as he 
could, on the European system. As a 
reward the district of Jharjar was assigned 
to him, and he was made warden of the 
Sikh maichos. He now built the fort of 
Georgegarh, known to the natives as Jehaz- 
garh, and established a military post at 
Eansi, eighty-nine miles north-west of Delhi, 
as a bulwark against the Sikhs. In 1796 
he mode his peace with the begum Sumru, 
whom he helped to suppress a mutiny and 
to recover possession of her territory east of 
the Jumna. Shortly after Appa Eao’s death 
(1707) Thomas asserted his independence, 
seized Bissar and lELnsi, and began to en¬ 
croach on the neighbouring Sikh and Eajput 
states. By the end of 1799 his authority ex¬ 
tended overall Hissar,Hd,nBi, and Sirsa, and 
a greater part of Eohtak; and he was the 
most powerful ruler on the right hank of 
the Jumna, or, as he said himself, dictator of 
all the countries helougiug to the Sikhs south 
of the Sutlej. Ills headquarters were at 
Hinsi. His annual revenue was reckoned 


at 200,0007. _ He started a mint and gun 
factories, mointained a large military force, 
levied tribute from Sikh states, ‘ and would 
probably have been master of them all, in 
the room of Eonjit Singh, had not the jea¬ 
lousy of Perron and other French ofRcers in 
the Mahratta army interposed ’ (Smemait). 
In 1797 he had invited the principal Sikh 
chieftains to join him in opposing the Mah- 
rattas and conquering northern India. He 

n 'ected an expedition to the months of the 
us, intending to transport his army in 
boats from Ferozopore. Another scheme was 
the conquest of the Punjab, which he offered 
to carry out on behalf of the British govern¬ 
ment, hoping, he said, to have the honour 
of planting the standard of England on the 
banks of the Attock. But he had already 
reached the height of his power. The Silch 
chieftains east of the Sutlej, driven to 
desperation by his frequent forays, sought 
help &om Feiron, Scindia’s French general 
at Delhi, who sent a force under Captain 
Felix Smith, supported by Louis Bourquin, 
to besiege Georgegarh. Thomas faced his 
enemies with heiress and ot first with suc¬ 
cess. He compelled Smith to raise the siege 
of Georgegarh, and defeated Bourquin at 
Beri. But the Mahrattos were quickly rein¬ 
forced; Jats and Eajputs ^thered from the 
south, Sikhs Bom tho north, and Georgegarh 
was threatened W an army of thirty thou¬ 
sand men, with 110 cannon. Some of his 
chief ofBcers now deserted him, and he fled 
by night to H&nsi. He was followed and 
again surrounded, and, with traitors in his 
camp, was compelled early in 1803 to sur- 
renoer. It was agreed that he should be 
escorted to the British frontier, where he 
arrived early in 1802 with a lakh and a 
half of rupees and property worth another 
lakh. Proceeding on his way to Calcutta, 
he died at Borhompore, Bongol, on 23 Aug. 
1802. 

Colonel James Skinner (1778-1841) [q.yj, 
who with Scindia’s troops fought against 
Thomas at Georgegarh and Hdnai, has de¬ 
scribed hie tall martial £gure, great strength, 
bold features, and erect oaiiiage, adding that 
in disposition he was frank, generous, and 
humane, though liable to sudden outbursts of 
temper. Sir William Heniy Sloeman [q. v,] 
says ‘ he was unquestionably a man of ex¬ 
traordinary military genius, and his ferocity 
and recklessness as to the means he used 
were quite in keeping with the times.’ He 
is still spoken olf with admiration by the 
natives of the Eohtak district, ‘ whose affec¬ 
tions he gained by his gallantry and kind¬ 
ness ; and he seems never to have tarnished 
the name of hie country by the gross actions 
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iUd most military advontiirin'B liavo boon 
guilty of I (JRohtak Gmetteer), 

'rboro is a portrait, of ‘ Q-enoral Goorgo 
TlionmH,’ apparontly by a native artitil,, »ii 
Ilia ' Memoirs/ by Oapt, AVillinm Fraucklin 
[<!• V.] 

IFranckVm’s Military Momoli's of Mr. Qoorgo 
TkonuiS) Oalcntlii, 1 BUS; Oomplun'a Military 
Advonturors of ITiiwlufatan, 1802, pp. 100-220, 
with portrait; A&iatio Annual llogiator, 1800, 
Oalontta Boviow, t. 302 ; Puitjab Ilislrict 
GassatleBi's (Bohtak and Iliaanr).] S. IV. 


THOMAS, GEOllQE llOUSMAK 
(1824-1808), paiutor, ivaa born in London 
on 17 J)oo. 1824. Aftor aorving liia nppron- 
ticosliin to tliu wood-ougravor Ocnrgo Hon- 
iier in Lon don, bo began his profossional caroor 
in Paris, lirat as an ongravor, afterwards as a 
draught sraan on tlio wood. In1846 ho wont to 
tho Uiiitod States to illustrato a Now York 
paper, and romainod thuro about two yoam. 
lluring this time ho obtained a cominission 
from tliogovernment of tho irnitod Slates to 
design bank-notes, llishoallh oompclledliim 
to return to Europo, and ho wont to Italy, 
llo was jiresont at tho siego of Jlomo by tho 
Fronoh in 1840, and sent many skot cites of 
tlio siege to tho ‘ IllusIratod London Nows.’ 
Aftor spending two years in ftaly ho ro- 
turuod to England. About 1800 liopi'oduced 
arouiarkablesetof woodoutsfor ‘llnolo Tom’s 
Oabin,’ llo also illuslrotod very many otbor 
books, including Longfullow's 'lliawallin/ 
Foxo’s ‘Book of Martyrs/ and Trollope’s 
‘ Last Ohrouiclo of Baraol.’ llo exhibited his 
first picture,' St. Anthony’s Day at Uomo/at 
the British Instil utiou in 1861; 'Qaribiildi 
at Borne/ pointed from sketchos made in 
1840, was exhibited at tho lioyal Acadomy 
in 1864, and attroolod much attoutum. Ilia 
noxt pieturo was ‘ Ball at tho Oamp, Bou- 
logno/ 1856, Ho oblainnd tho patronage of 
Queou Victoria, and painted tho following 
pioturos by her majesty’s command; ‘llis- 
iributiou of Crimean Medals, 18 May 1866/ 
1868; ‘Boviow in llio Champ do Mors in 
Honour of Quoon Victoria,’ 1860; ‘ Parado 
at Potsdam, 17 Aug. 1868/ 1860; ‘Mar¬ 
riage of tho Prince of Wolos,’ ‘Homage of 
tlio rrinooBS Hoyal at tho Coronation of tho 
King of Prussia,’ and Marriago of thoPrinc(‘SB 
Alice, '1808; ‘Tho Quoon and Prince Con¬ 
sort at Aldershot, 1850,’ 1866; ‘ Tho Children 
of Princess All CO, 1806: ‘Tho Queen invost iiig 
tho Sultan wit h tho Orclor of tho Q ailoiy 1864 
painted from a sketch by Priuooss Louise. 
All tbeso wore oxhibitod at tho Hoyal Aca¬ 
demy in the yeni’s named. Of his otiior exhi¬ 
bits, which wore oither military or domostic 
Bubjools, ‘Botten Bow’ (1862) wos tho most 
romarkablo. Ills paintings wore bright and 


animated and gamed him oo^nfeldj^ 
lanly, but liad none of the higher nmlih?) 
art. Thomas resided at Kingslonld 
bit on till illness eauaod his removal to eT 
logno, whore ho died on 21 July 1868 ^ 
eollootipii of Ilia works was exliibitedia&rl 
Street m Juno 1869, and his sketches sSa 
studies wore sold at Olmstio’s in Julyl8;« 

gmphy, 1860 (criticism) ] q Jj ■' 


THOMAS, IIUNORATDS LEIGH 
(1760-1816), surgeon, thosoiiof JohnThonim 
of Iliiwardon, Flint, by his wife 
of John Boydull fq. v.], wos horn oa 261[iwl 
1760. On coming to London aa a vcir 
young man, ho iirescntod a letter of intt^ 
diiction to John lJuiitor, the gi'eat «iiT[ ;.i , n^ 

1 hint or at nnoo made an apjioiutmeiit mft 
Thomas for live o’clock tho following morn¬ 
ing, and on liis probontiiig himself at that 
hour ho fomul llnnler husily engaged div 
sooting insocts. llo was appointed dretici 
to Iluntor at St. Ooorge's Hospital and a 

f iiipil of William Oumtoland CmikBhiuii 
q^. V.], tho anal oni ist. IIo obtained tkeiploma 
ol tbo Corporation of Surgeons on 16 Oct. 
1704, was an originolmoinber oftheColl^ 
of Surgeons, and was oloctod to thefelloir. 
ship on its foundation iu 1848. Thomas's 
oaily jttofoBsional work was in the aimyaad 
navy. Ito passud as Ist mate, 3id rate 
(navy), on 5 July 1792, and, on the lecom- 
monual ion of 1 luntcr, was appointed aseistimt 
Burgoon to Lord Macartnoy’s emhiwyto 
Cliinii m tho same yonr [see MiOAsmi, 
Gnoaun, Earl Maoauthli], In 1789 he 
volnntoui'cid for medionl sorvieswiththeDuke 
of York's army in llollaiid. On the cspitulac 
tinn of tko forcoB to the French cnomy Tho¬ 
mas wished to romain with the wounded, 
who could not bo movud, Howastold that 
ho could only stay os a prisoner, audhede- 
cidod to remain iu that capacity. As soon, 
howovor, iiB liis sorvicos could bo diapensed 
with ho was allowed to return home. 

Thomas umrriod the older daughter of 
Cruikshank, and in 1800 succeeded to Us 
fothrayin-law’s praotico in Leicester Plate, 
whoro ho rosidod for nearly half a century. 
Notwithstanding his position at the CoUejo 
of Surgoons, Thomas soems rather to have 
nvoidod snwory, and was gonerally calW 
in for oonsullatioii in medical cases. IntM 
branch oXhis profession ho was very successfiil 
At. tho College of Surgeons TnomaBwaaa 
inomber of tho oouvl of assistants fl;om 1818 
to 1846, oxaminor from 1818 to 1846, vice- 
iirosident in 1827,1828,1886, and 1837|i®d 
prosidont in 1829 and 1888. In 18d7 he 
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delivered tlie Hunterian oration. In this 
oration there are some interesting personal 
reminiscences of Hunter. Thomas ■was elected 
8 fellow of the Eoyal Society on ] 6 Jan. 180G. 
He was also a member of the Imperial Aca¬ 
demy of St. Petersburg. He died at Bel¬ 
mont, TorquOT, on 26 June 1846. Edward 
Thomas [q. v.j ■was his son. 

Inaddition to hisHunterionoration,Thomas 
pubhsbed: 1. ‘Description of on Herma¬ 
phrodite Lamb’ (London. Medical and Phy¬ 
sical Journal, ii. 1799). 2. ‘ Anatomical De¬ 
scription of a Male Rhinoceros’ (Phil. Trans, 
1801, p. 146). 3. ‘ Case of Artiflciol Dila¬ 
tation of the Pemale Urethra’ (Med. Chir, 
Trans, i. 123). 4. ‘ Cose of Obstruction in 
the Large Intestines occasioned by a Biliary 
Calculus of extraordinary size’ {I'i. vol. vi. 
1845). There is a portrait in oil of Thomas 
by James (ireon at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

[Lancet, 1846, ii. 26 j Proc. Royal Soe. v. 640; 
Clarke's Autobiographical Recollections of the 
Medical Profebsion, p. 113; and private infor- 
mation kindly supplied by Mrs. Peas and F. L. 
Hutchins, esq., grandchildren of Thomas.) 

J. B. B. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1691-17ae), euooee- 
sively bishop of Lincoln and Salisbury, bom 
on 28 June 1691, was the son of a drayman 
in Nicholson’s brewery in the parish of All 
Hallows the Great in the city of London, 
and was sent to the parish school (note in 
Lb Nbtb’s Fasti, od. Har^, ii. 28). He was 
admitted to Merchant Taylors’ school on 
11 March 1702-3. He graduated B.A. in 
1713 and M. A. in 1717 from Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, was made D.D. in 1728, and in¬ 
corporated at Oxford on 11 July of the same 
year. He became chaplain of the English 
factory at Hamburg, where he was highly 
popular with the merchants, published a 
paper in German colled the ‘ Patriot ’ in imi¬ 
tation of the ‘ Spectator,’ and attracted the 
notice of George II, who voluntarily offered 
him preferment in England if his ministers 
would leave him any patronage to bestow. 
In 1736 he was presented to the reetoiy of 
St. Yedast’s, Foster Lane; he accompanied 
the king to Hanover at his personal request, 
and succeeded Dr.Lochyer as dean of Peter¬ 
borough in 1740, in spite of the opposition of 
the Duke of Newcastle (NiiWTOir,k.utoiioffr, 
p. 81-6). In 1743 he was nominated to the 
ishopric of St. Asaph, but was immediately 
transferred to Lincoln, to which he was con¬ 
secrated at Lambeth on 1 April 1744. He 
was translated lO Salisbury in November 
1761, died there on 19 July 1760, and was 
buried in the cathedral, where a tablet erro¬ 
neously gives his age as eighty-five instead 


of sevei^-five. His library was sold in 
1767. He left one daughter, married to 
John Taylor, chancellor of Salisbn^. Of 
his four wives, the first was a niece of Bishop 
Sherlock. The famous wedding-ring ‘ posy,’ 
‘ If I survive I’ll make them five,’ is attri¬ 
buted to him. 

Thomas seems to have been a worthy man, 
though weak in the disposal of patronage. 
His knowledge of German had commended 
him to George II, who liked him, and refused 
to_ quaiTel with him for having dined at 
Ciiei'den with Frederick, prince of Wales. 
He was often confused with his namesakes 
of Winehester and Rochester, especially with 
the former, who also had held a city living, 
was a royal chaplain, preached well, and 
squinted, Thomas was also very deaf, lie 
■was a man of some humour, perhaps occa¬ 
sionally a practical joker (Wakefibld, Ljfe, 
i. 16; Gent. Mag. 1783 i. 483, ii. 1008,1784 

i. 80). Thomas was the author of sermons 
published between 1789 and 1760. His por¬ 
trait is in the palace at Salisbury. 

[Cassan’s Bishops of Salisbury, iii, 813-19; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. passim; Abbey’s English 
Church and its Bishops, ii. 7o-6; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit,; Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ Register, 

ii. 9.) H. E. D. B. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1090-1781), succes¬ 
sively bishop of Peterborough, Salisbury, and 
Winobssteriwasthe son of Stremer Thomas, 
a colonel in the guards; he was bom on 
17 Aug. 1696 at Westminster, and educated 
at Charterhouse school (FosTnit, Alumni 
Oxon.) Hematriculated&om Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 28 March 1713, and took the 
depees of B.A. 1716, M.A. 1719, B.D. 1727, 
and D.D. 1731. In 1720 he was elected 
fellow of AU Souls’ College, and, having 
been disappointed of a living promised to 
him hy a triend of his father, took a curacy 
in London. Hera his preaching attracted 
attention; in 1731 he was given a prebend 
in St. Paul’s, and was presented hy dean 
and chapter in 1733 to the rectory of St, 
Bene’t and St. Peter, Paul’s Whorf, which 
he retained till 1767; in 1742 he succeeded 
to a canoury of St. Paul’s, and hdd it till 
1748. In 1/42 be had been made one of 
George II's chaplain8,and preached Ihe Boyle 
lectures, which he did not publish; and, 
having secured the favour of the king when 
Prince of Wales, he was at last ‘ popped into ’ 
the bishopric of Peterborough, and conse¬ 
crated at Lambeth on 4 Cct, 1747. 

In 1762 he was selected to succeed Thomas 
Hayter [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, os pre¬ 
ceptor to the young Prince of 'Wales, after¬ 
wards George III, Lord Waldegrove being 
governor; these appointments were direoted 
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afiaiiisl IlioindurnocoftliG prineeas clowftgcr. 
In 1757 ho Ibllowotl, John Gilbort [q. v.], as 
biohnp of Saliobiiry and ulao aa cloric of tho 
cloaoi, and in 176L waa Iranalated to Win- 
choatcr in aucccssion to Ucnjamin IJondly 
(1070-1761) [q. V.] Ho aoeina to ha-vo boon 
a iiaornl biahop as -woll ns a good pronohoT, 
though ITiu'd (KijjVjaBT, Ufe of p. 119) 

nponka rathor ooniomiituously of ‘ilonoat 
Torn’s ’ laxity about pati'onago. 

lie died at Winohosterllouso, Oholsca, on 
1 May 1781, and ■was buriod in Winohoator 
Cnthodral. Tlo inarriod Snaan, daughter of 
Thomaa Miilso of Twywull, Horthaiii])l.nn- 
sliiro j hor brotlior Thomas marriad the bishop’s 
sister, and Ihoir daughtor, Mrs. TIostor Olio- 

I )ono [q. V.], ajront much of hor time after hor 
lusbnnd’s death with hur imclo and aunt 
at Fariihnm (Jiistlo. Mrs. Thomas died on 
If) Nov. 1778, loavtiig three daughlors, who 
inarriod roepootivoly Newton t)glo, dean of 
■Winolrestor; ’Williani Hullor, afterwards 
bishop of Exolor; and Hoar-admiral Sir 
Chalonor Oglo. 

Thuvo nro ])nrtrnita of tho bishop at 
tho palaces of Snlisbiiry and Tiamboth, and 
a iino moa>iotint cuigraving (throo-quarlor 
length in robes of tho Gartorl by 11. Sayor 
from a pioturo by Jloiijamin Wilson, pub¬ 
lished on 21 Jan. 17i^l. llichardson tho 
iioYolist, in a lot tor to Miss Mulso, alludes 
to ‘ tho benign countonanco of my good lord 
of I’etorborough,’ a phrase which is borno 
out by tlio portraits. 

John Thomas published ten or eleven sopa- 
rato discourses, chiolly spital, fast, or chanty 
sermons, llo is credited ivitii soino scholar¬ 
ship, and with tasto in loti or-wrlting. 

fOnssan's Bisliops of dnlislniry, iii. 281- 
283, and ■Bishops of ‘Winchostor, ii. 270-77; 
Lo Novo’s Paslj, od. Hardy j yMiboy’s English 
Ohuroh and its Bisliops, ii. 75; Info end 'Works 
of Mrs. Cimpono; ‘Walt's Bibl. Brit.l 

11. 15. D. B. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1712-1793), bishop 
of lloohesti’r, born at Oarlislo on 14 Oot. 
1713, was tho uhlost sou of ,Tohn Thomas 
{d, 1747), vicar of Brampton in Oumborlaiid, 
bj bis wifo Ann, daughter of lliohard TCel- 
sick of 'WliitQhaveii, a captain in tho mer¬ 
chant service. Tlio youngur Tiiomas was 
educated at the Onriisle gi'ummar echool, 
wlicnco ho proceeded to Oxford, matricula¬ 
ting from Queon’s College on 17 Hoc. 17.30, 
Soon after hie admission lie received a clerk¬ 
ship from tho provost, Joseph Smith (1670- 
1756) [q. V.] After oomiiloting liis terms 
he became aseistant master at an academy 
in Soho Square, and afterwards private tutor 
to tho younger son of Sir Williom Clayton, 
borl,, whose sister he afterwards married. 


On J7 Maioh 1737 ^Hiomas was ordainpj 
a deacon, Md on 26 Sept, received S 
orders. On 27 Jan. 1737-8 he 
Blitutod rortor of Blotohingley in Sn™, 
living in the gift of Sir William (Cl‘ 
Ho groditated B.O.L. on 0 Mai'oh irS o 

3748-9 ho was appointed chaplain in on 
dinnry to George II, a post which he akr, 
rotnmod under Ooorgo HI. On 28 Awd 
1764 ho was nmdo a proheudary of ifL 
minstor, and in 1762 he was appointed snh 
almoner to tho archbishop of York, Qa 
7 Jan. 1766 he was instituted to the 
vicarage of St, Bride's, Meet Street,London 
and in 1768 he hecamo dean of Westminatee 
and of tho order of the Bath. On 13 Kov. 
1774 he was couseornlod bishop of Eoches^ 
tor. llo signaliBod his opisoopacy by repair¬ 
ing the deanery at Koohestor ondrebuiIdni» 
the bishop's palace at Bromley, which 
info ruinous state. Ho died at Bromley on 
22 Ang. 170.3, and was buried in the vault 
of the ^larish ohuroh of Bletohingley. He 
was twice married ! Hrel, in 1742, to Anne, 
sister of Sir William Clayton, hart., and 
widow of Sir Oharles Blackwell, hart. She 
died on 7 July 1773, and on 13 Jan. 1776 he 
maiTiod Ifilizabotli, daughter of Charles Bald¬ 
win^ of Mmislowin Shi-opshiro, and widow 
of Sir .losepli Yatos [q. v.], judge of thecourt 
of king’s bunoli. Ho left no children. Among 
other bunuuBts lie founded two BcholoKhipa 
at Quooii’s Oollugo fur sons of clergymen eda- 
cated at tho^ grammar eoliool at Oarliele, and 
during hie lifetime be bestowed two shniln 
scholarships on Wostminetor school. 

Thomas's ‘ Sermons and Ohorgee’ were 
colloeted and edited after his death hy hie 
nophow, George Andrew Thomas, m 1796 
(London, 8vo, Jird od. 1803). Sovoralothie 
sormnne woro publiehcd soporatoly in hia 
lifotimo. His portrait in the robes of the 
Bath, painted by Sir Joshua Beynolds, was 
formoidy in tho library of Queen’s College. 
An engraving from it by Joseph Baker is 
pi'ofixod to his ‘ Sermons and Charges.’ 

[Life of Thomas, by G. A. Thomas, pioM 
to Sormons and Charges ; Chalmerses Biogr. 
Biol. 1818; Qont. Mag. 1793 6.780, 863,956, 
1794 i. 275; Lo Neve’s Fasti Bcol. 185i, ii. 
676, iii. 349, 366; Foster’s Alnmni Oxon, 1715- 
1886; Woloh’s Aliirani Wostmon. 1862, p._33; 
Amorican Church Koviow, six. 628; Manning's 
History of Siivroy, ed. Bray, ii. 316 ; Stanleys 
Alomorials of Woetminstor Abbey, 6th ed. p. 477: 
Chostor’s Loudon Marrlngo Liconcos, eol. 1330,] 

E. I. C. 


THOMAS, JOHN (1818-1863), scidptm 
and arohilcotural draughtsman, born at Uhul- 
ford in Gllouooslerslxire in 1818, was of 
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descent! In 1826 lie -was Mpren- 
ticed to a neiglibonrinff mason, and later 
assisted his brother William, an arohiteot at 
Binningham. A monument by him at 
Huntingdon attracted the attention of Sir 
Charles Barry [q. t.]> employed him on 
theschoolsatBirmingham. He first attracted 
public notice at the time of the rebuilding 
of the houses of parliament, when, coming 
to London, he was at once engaged by Barry 
on the Bonlptural decorations of the new 
structure. His quick intelligence, technical 
facility, and organising talent soon marked 
him out as a valuable collaborator for the 
architect, and the army of skilled carvers 
and masons employed upon the ornamenta¬ 
tion of the building were placed practically 
under his sole control. Ills labours in this 
connection and the many commissions of a 
like nature resultinff therefrom naturally 
hindered the production of more individual 
work. His only noticeable achievements of 
a more fanciful kind ware the ' Queen of the 
Eastern Britons rousing her Subjects to Ea- 
venge,’' Musidora,’ ‘ Lady Qodiva,’ and ‘ Una 
and the Lion.’ Of the great mass of deco¬ 
rative work carried out by him the most 
characteristic examples, says the 'Builder,’ 
are ' the colossal lions at the ends of the 
Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits, the 
large bas-reliefe at the Euston Square Sta¬ 
tion, the pediment and figures in front of 
the Great Western Hotel, figures and vases 
of the new works at the Serpentine, the deco¬ 
rative sculpture on the entrance piers of Buck¬ 
ingham ^iloce. ... In Edinburgh there 
are specimens of his handiwork on the life 
assurance building, besides the group of 
figures at the Masonic Hall, and the fountain 
at Holyrood. In Windsor Castle he was 
much engaged for the late prince consort”.’ 

He had further a considerahlo practice as 
an architecluTol draughtsman, and prepared 
the designs for the national bank at Glasgow, 

Sir .Samuel Morton Peto’s house at Somerley- 
tou, the mausoleum of the Ilouldsworth 
fomily, and the royal dairy at "Windsor. 

Ills design for a grand national monument 
to Shakespeare and a design for a great 
majolica fountain (executed by Messrs. Min¬ 
ton, and placed in the horticultural gardens) 
were at the International Exhibition of 1862. 

He died at his houso in Blomfleld Road, 
Maida Hill, on 9 April 1362, leaving a widow 
pd a daughter. Amongthe unfinished works 
in his studio at his death ware statues of 
.Toseph Sturge for the city of Birming¬ 

ham and of Sir Hugh Myddelton [ij. v.] for 
Islington. He was a frequent exhibitor of 
busts and decorative snbiecle at the Royal 
Academy from 1888 to 1862. 


Thomas 

[Scott's British School of Sculpture; Art 
Journal, 1862; The Builder, 1862; Eedgrave’s 
Biot, of Artists; Biot, of Architecture,] 

IV. A. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1706-1871), musical 
coMoser and Welsh songwriter, also Imown 
as leuan Ddu, was hom at Pibwr Llwyd, 
near Carmarthen, in 1795. He was edu¬ 
cated at Carmarthen, where subsequently he 
also kept o school for a short time. He then 
removed to Glamorganshire to follow the 
same occupation, and, except for a short 
period when he wee clerktoZephaniaWilUams 
the chartist, at Blaenau, Monmouthshire, 
his whole life was spent in keeping a private 
school of his own, first at Merthyr Tydfil, 
and from 1860 on at Pontypridd and Tre- 
forest successively. He was twice married, 
and died atTieforest on 30 June 1871, being 
buried at Glyntaff cemetery, where a monu¬ 
ment was erected over his grave by his 
‘ friends and pupils.’ 

Thomas was one of the chief pioneers of 
choral training in the mining district of 
Glamorganshire, and is justly described in 
his epitaph os ‘the first to lay the foimda- 
tion of that prevailing taste for music which 
attained its triumph in the Crystal Palace 
(choral competition) in the years 1872 and 
1873,’ For many years he regularly held 
musical classes at Merthyr and Pont;^ridd. 
In 1846 he published a collection of "Welsh 
airs entitled 'Y Caniedydd Cymieig; the 
Cambrian Minstrel,’ Mertlm', 4to. This con¬ 
tained forty-three pieces of his own composi¬ 
tion and a himdred and four old Welsh airs, 
one half of which he had gathered from the 
lips of the peasantry of Carmarthenshire and 
Glamorgonshire, and which had never been 
previously pnhlished. For almost all these 
airs he wrote both the Welsli and Englidi 
songs, several of which have been adopted 
in subsequent collections of Welsh musio 
(cf. BniNLnT EiCHABDe, Sonffs tif Wales, 
pp. ill, 89, 62,68,70). In 1840 he publiehed 
a ^em on ‘ The "Vale oITafF’ (Merthyr, 8to), 
which wos followed in 1867 by n volume of 
poetry entitled ‘ Cambria upon Two Stidis.’ 
Thomas also contributed many papers to 
magazines, and a prize essay of his on the 
Welsh harp was published in the ' Cambrian 
Journal’ for 1866. 

[M. 0. Jones's Ceiddorion Gymieig ("Welsh 
Musicians), pp. 131-8,160.] B. Ln. T. 

THOMAS, JOHN (1821-1892), inde- 
pendent minister, son of Owen and Mary 
Thomas, was bom in Thomas Street, Holy- 
head, on 3 Feb. 1821. Owen Thomas 
[q.v.] was an elder brother. At the age of 
soventeen he left the Calvinistic methodist 
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cluu'ch in liaiigor, witli whioL. liis family 
waa comiuulud, and joined tlio indcpondenta, 
among-whom ho bugau in August 1830 lo 
proucu. A ft 01 ' keeping school mr somo time 
nt Ponmoi'fii, Carnarvonshire, and Prestatyn, ■ 
l''lintshiro,he outorodtho dissenting academy 
of hlarton, Slirqjshii'e, and suhscquontly that 
of Eroodvalo, Carmarthonshiro, In March 
1842 ho accoptod tho pastorate of Tlwloli 
Newydd in the latter county, ■whoro ho ■was 
ordained on 16 Juno 1812. Ilis next pas¬ 
torate was that of Glyn Nodd, Qlamorgan- 
shlro, wliilher ho moved in Pohruary 1860. 
In March 186 i ho hccamo minister of tho 
Tahornaclo Welsh indopondont church, 
Liverpool, in which town ho spent the ro- 
maiudor of his daijs. Ilis vigorous intoUeot 
and enorgotic spirit made him for half a 
century a prominent flguro in his donomi- 
uation and in Welsh public movojnonts 
gonerally. While a successful pastor and 

I ioworful proaoher, lio was oven botlor 
cnowii as a journalist, lecturer, organiser, 
and political speaker. lie edited tho ‘Qwo- 
rinwr,’ a monthly periodical, in 1866 and 
1866; the ‘Anihynnwr,’ another monthly, 
from 1867 to 1861; and tho ‘ Tyst,’a weekly 
newspaper of tlio indopeudonts, jointly with 
William Roes [ci. v.] until 1872, and there¬ 
after ns sole editor until his death, lie had 
a large share in the 1002 commoraoration 
movement which led to tho buildinc of the 
Memorial Oollcgo at lirocon; and ho twioo 
visited the Ilmtod States, in 1806 and in 
1870, in tho interests of tho Welsh indoiwm- 
dent ohurchee cstahlisluid tliere. Uo took a 
keen interest in tho total ahstiiionco move¬ 
ment from its beginning in North Wales in 
1835, and was one of its boat known advo¬ 
cates. In 1876 ho received tlio degree of D.I>. 
from Middlobu^ College, Vermont. lie 
was chairman of tho Union of Welsh Inde¬ 
pendents in 1878, and of tlio Oongrogatlonal 
Union of England and Wales in 1886. 
lie died on J-i July 1802 at Uwoh y Don, 
Oolwyn, and was buried in Anlield cemetery, 
Liverpool. Ou 23 Jan. 1813 ho marrim 
Mrs. lilisia Owons, widow of his prodooes- 
sor at Rwlch Newydd. 

Tho following is a list of his published 
works: 1. A volume of essaysaua sermons, 
Liverpool, 186-1. 2. ‘Memoir of Threo 

Brothers,’ viz., J.j D., and N. Slophons, 
independent ministers, Livoipool, 1870. 
8. ‘lUslory of the Independent Churches 
of Wales,’ written jointly lyr Thomas and 
Thomas Jloea (1816-1886) [^. v.], 4 vols,, 
Livorpool, 1871-6. 4. A second volumo of 
sermons, Wrexhaim 1882. 6. ‘Life of tho 
Rev. J. Davies, Oatdiir,’ Merthyr, 1883. 
6, ‘History of tho Temperance Movement in 


Wales,’ Merthyr, 1886. 7.‘Life^ftiirD~ 

Thomas ]lees.D.D./Dol 8 elly, 18 “ 8 fSfe 

volume of the ‘Ilistory of the OhnrM, , 
written by Thomas only, Dolgehv Sf I 
novel ‘Arthur LI^A^fLJ'ZU 
lished _ posthumously (Liverponl, ills. 
There is a poitrait in oils of TTinn,.. 
tho Memorial College, Brooon, 

[luformiiHon kindly ftimisliod by Mt. to 
Thomas, Livorpool; articlps in tho Oemnenfft. 
tobor 1802) and Oyinm (October 1802) 1 ^ 


THOMAS, JOHN EVAN (1809-18/3) 
sculptor, born in Brecon in 1800, was tha 
oldest son of John Thomas of Oastle Street 
Brecon. IIo camo to London and studied 
under Sir Eraiiois Logatt Oliuntrev To t1 
Erom 1836 to 1867 ho exhibited frMuffltly 
at tho Royal Academy. IBs works were 
chiefly busts, and for many yeaMholahomil 
at nothing olso. Later in life, however, Is 
oxooutod several statues in marble and 
bronze and several portrait statnettce. 
Among his statues was a colossi hionts 

a lire of the Alnrquis of Bute at Cardiff. 

3 also sculptured a statue of the Luka of 
Wollinglon at Brecon, of Prince Albert oa 
tlio Castle Hill, Tenby, of James Hemy 
Vivian at Swansea, of the Prince of IValw 
at tho Welsh schools at Ashford, of Sir 
Charles Morgan at Novrport, uM of Sit 
Joseph Bailey nt Glanusk Pork. Aboat 
1867 'Tliomns retired to PoniBha'rPentrem 
Itrocknockshiri), where he filled the office of 
shorifl’. Tie died at his London residence, 
68 Buckingham Palace Road, on 9 Oct. 
1873, and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 
I To was elected a follow of the Society of 
AptiiyuorieB on 3 Fob. 1812. 

[Bi'ceon County Tiinos, 18 Dot. 1873; M- 
gravo’s Diet, of Artists.] W. A. 


THOMAS, JOHN FRYER(1707-1877), 
Madras civil servant, horn in 1707, catered 
the service in 1816, and after holding mini¬ 
sterial appointiiionts in the conrt oi Sadr 
Adalat aiid olliciatiiig in various revenue and 
judicial appoiutmoiils, iiioliidinglhoseofprin- 
cipal oolleotor and magistrate and of judge 
of tho provincial court of appeal and circuit, 
was oventnnlly in 1844 appointed secretary, 
and ill the following year chief secretaw to 
tho govoriimonl of Madras, in both of which 
positions ho exorcised oonsidenible influencs 
over tho governor, tho Marquis of Tweed- 
dnlo [see Hat, Gnojiuu, eighth Mmras of 
Tw nm)nAT.n]. In 1860 ho hooame a member 
of tho governor’s council, oiid in 1865 he re¬ 
tired from tho sorvioo. Uo was a men of 
marked ohility. Some of his minutes, re- 
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corded in very incisive language, are among 
the ablest papers in the archives of the 
Sladros Presidency. Among them perhaps 
the most remarlcahle are a review of Mac¬ 
aulay’s draft of the Indian penal code, and 
a minute on native education, written in 
I860, shortly after ho joined the Madras 
jravernment. Ho considered the educational 
policy then in force unduly ambitious, and 
held that the funds available, very limited in 
amount, ought to he expended rather in 
educating the many through the medium of 
the vernacular languages than in instruct¬ 
ing the few in the higher hranohea of lite¬ 
rature and science through the medium ot 
Enolish. He also advocated the adoption 
of the grant-in-aid system and its applica¬ 
tion to missionary schools os well as to 
others. He strongly supported and libe¬ 
rally contributed to missionary efforts, and 
deprecated the continued exclueion of the 
Bible from the course of instruction in go¬ 
vernment schools, differing on this pomt 
&om James Thomason [q. v.] He died in 
London on 7 April 187A 


[India Office Records; Selections from the 
Records of the Madras Qovernment, Ho. 2, 
1866; personal knowledge.] A. J. A. 

THOMAS, JOHN WESLEY (1798- 
1872), translator of Dante, born on 4 Aug. 
1708 at Exeter, was the son of John Thomas, 
a tradesman and loading Wesleyan looal 
preacher in that city. In 1820 he went to 
London, attaching himself to the Hinde 
Street circuit, and in 1822 entered the itine¬ 
rating ranks of the Wesleyan minietry. 
After fifty years of active ministerial effort 
he died at Dumfries on 7 Feh. 1872. 

Although for the most part self-educated, 
Thomas was a considerahle linguist, a poet 
of some capacity, and an artist of ability. 
He contributed largely to the ‘Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine’and other periodicals. 
His most important published works are: 
1. ‘An Apology for Don Juan,’ cantos i. and 
iL 1824; Srd ed. with canto ill. 1860; new 
edition, 1866; this is a review and criticism 
of Lord Byron’s poetry written in the 'Don 
Juan’ stanza. 2. ‘ Lyra Britannica, or Se¬ 
lect Beauties of Modern English Poetry,’ 
1830. 3. ‘ The Trilogy of Dante: “ Inferno," 
1839; “ Purgetoi'io,’’ 1862 ; “ Paradieo,” 
I860.’ An able translation of Dante’s poem 
in the metre of the original, with scholarly , 
notes and appendices. Its merits have been ' 
generally admitted by English students of 
Bante, 4. ‘ Tbo Lord’s Day, or the Christian 
Sabbath; its History, Obligation, Import¬ 
ance, and Blessedness, 1866. 6. ‘ Poems on ' 
Saci-ed, Olossicol, Mediaeval, and Modern Sub¬ 


jects,’ 1867. 6. ‘ The War of the Surplice: 
a Poem in Three Cantos,’ 2nd ed. 1871 j the 
troubles in 1846 of Henry Phillpotts [q. v.l, 
bishop of Exeter, are the subject of this 
poem. 7. ' The Tower, the Temple, and the 
Minster: the Historical and Biogi’aphieal 
Associations of the Tower of London, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster Alabey,’ 
1873. 8. ' William the Silent, Prince of 

Orange,’ 1873. 

[Christopher’s Poets of Methodism, 1873, 
pp. 344-66 : Methodist Recorder, Febnury 
1872, pp. 79, 91; Christian World, 16 Fob. 
1872; Atheneeum, 1872, i, 337; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub,] R. 33. 

THOMAS, JOSHUA(1719-1797),Welsh 
writer, was the eldest son of Morgan Thomas 
of Tyhen in the parish of Coio, Carmarthon- 
shire, where he was horn on 22 Peb. 1719. 
In 1730 he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
Simon Thomas, who was a mercer and in¬ 
dependent minister at Hereford, and was 
the author of numerous works both in Welsh 
and English, mostly printed at a private 
press of his own, one of which, a popu¬ 
lar summary of universal history, entitled 
‘Hanes y Byd a’r Amseroedd,’ ran through 
several editions (Ashton, p, 169). In 1740 
Joshua married and settled in business at 
Hay, Breconshire, where ho preached ocoo- 
eionally at the baptist chapelofMaesyberllan, 
of which church he was appointed co-pastor 
in 1749. In 1764 he imdertook the ]^astor- 
ship of the baptist church of Leonunster, 
where he kept a day-echool until Ms death, 

Thomas translated into Welsh seveml 
works dealing with the doctrines of the bap¬ 
tist denomination, including the following; 
1. ' Dr. Gill’s Reply to the Arouments for 
Infant Baptism, advanced by Griffith Jones 
of Llauddowror,’ with some additions by 
Thomas himself, 1761. 2. ‘Tvstiolaeth y 
Oredadyn am ei bawl i’r Nefoedd,’ 1767. 
3. ‘ iSamiicl Ewer’s Reply to Edward Hitehin 
on Infant Baptism,’ with additions by 
Thomas, Carmarthen, 1767,12mo. 4. ‘Ro¬ 
bert Hall’s Doctrine of the Trinity,’ Car¬ 
marthen, 1794. 

But Thomas’s most important work was 
his history of the baptists in Wales, pub¬ 
lished in 1778 under the title ‘Hanes y 
Bedyddwyr ymhlith y Oymry, o amser yr 
ApostoUon hyd y uwyddyn hon,’ Cai> 
morthen, 8vo. A supplcmont of corrections 
and additions was also issued in 1780. The 
author’s own manuscript tranelation into 
English of this work, with additions thereto, 
is preserved in the Baptists’ Library at Bris¬ 
tol. Thomas subsequently wrote, in English, 

‘ A History of the Baptist Association in 
Wales,’ wmch first appeared in the ‘ Baptist 
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Ivi'Hislor’ bulweou 170] and 1796, and wiia 
publishod in booli form in the lattor year 
(London, 8vo). These two ■worlta still lonn 
the chief sources of information ns to the early 
history of tho baptist denomination in 'Wales. 
A now edition of the Welsh history, with 
additions, was broufrht out by H. Davies of 
Ponlypridd in 1886. Thomas died at Lao- 
ininslor on 26 Aug. 1707. 

As many as eleven members of Thomas’s 
family entered the baptist ministry. Ilis 
son Timothy Thomas (1763-1827) was for 
forty-seven years pastor of tho church at 
Deronahiro Square, Disliopsgate. Two of 
Joshua’s brothers, Timothy (1720-1768) and 
Zeehariah (1727-1816), wero successively 
pastors of A berdnar church, Oarmarthenshiro 
(jS»ren Gamer, 1820, p. 801; cf. Davina, JMiocs 
from the Welsh Ililla, p. 338). Tho former 
was tlio author or translator of several doc- 
t rinal works in W olsh, tho best-known being 
' Y Wisg wen Ddisglaor ’ (1769), and a small 
volume of hymns (1761). 

Tlu'ro was another JosiitJA TnoWAS (d, 
1769 P), who was born early in tho sevon- 
teenlh century at I’onpes an tho parish of 
Llanllaonfel,Uroconshiro. lie became curate 
of Tir Abbot in tho same county in 1739, 
vioar of Merthyr Oynog J741, with which 
he also hold, from 1746, tho living of Llan- 
bistor, lladnorshire, till 1708, when ho bn- 
oamo vicar of Kerry (D. ]l. Thomas, St. 
Aanph, p. 824). In 1762 ho published a 
Welsh translation of Dr. John Scott’s‘Ohris- 
tian Life,’ under the title ‘Y Ifuchedd 
Gris’nogol,’ London, 8 vo. 'This has boon do- 
scribed as ‘ in every resjioci. one of tho best 
Welsh boolcs publlsued in this period ’ (Row- 
lANrs, Oambr. Tiiblwgraphy, pp. 431,489-9). 

[J, T. Jones’s Goirioclur Bywgm%ddol, pp. 
66.’), 671, 873, 676, 679, 691, 606; Ashton’s 
lltvnon jjonyridiaolli Gymroig, pp, 280-96; 
Rowlands’s Onmbriiin Bililiogr.iphy, pp. 413-6, 
688; Williams’s Eminont Wolshmnn, pp. 486-8; 
information from SI. David’s Diocesan Ro- 
gistry.] D. Lt. T. 

THOMAS, LEWIS (Jl. 1687-1619), 
preacher, born in 1608, was a native of 
Glamorganshire, or, according to another 
aceouut, of Jiadnorshiro, Ho was educated 
at Oxford, whore ho matriculated, under tho 
name of Lewis Evans, from Gloucester Ilall, 
11 Deo. 1684, and graduated 11, A. from Erase- 
nose College on 16 Feb. 1686-7, being then 
dcBcrihod as ‘Lewis Evans alias Thomas.’ 
JIo 1 ook orders soon oftor, and was ovontunJly 
bonefleed ‘in his native county of Glamorgan 
and olsowhcro ’_ ( Wood) . It is supposod that 
ho was alivo in 1010, but the dote of his 
death is unknown. 

lie was the author of tho following two 


volumes of sermons: 1. ‘ Seavsn 
or theF^xercises of Seven Sabbaths 
with a Sliort Treatise upon the Ooaiiad 
mont a.’ TJie first edition was issued in ism 
(Aniiim, Transeript of m Stationer/ ^ 
fsfer, 111 . 140), but no copy of it U 
known. A fourth edition appeared in 10(0 
and a seventh and tenth, printed in black 
letter, in 1010 and 1619 respsotively (Brit 
Mrtn, Cat.), while another edition is men¬ 
tioned as issued in 1 (t.lO (Wood). 2, ‘ Deme- 
goriai. Oertaino Lectures upon Sundry P®. 
tione of Scrijitiiro,’ London, 1000, 8vo (tf 
Abjidb, op. mt. iii. 176). This is dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Egerton, lord keeper of the 
groat seal, wlio was one of Thomas’s fet 
patrons. 


[Wood’s Athoii.ip Oxnn. ii. 277, Paatiii.jaj. 
Clark’s Rogislorof tho University of Oxford, in’. 
139; hWor’s Almmii Oxnn. 1600-1714, bt 
•E vans’ and ‘T]iom.iB;’ Williiims's 
Wolshmon, p. 487.] D. Li. T. 


THOMAS, MATTTIEWE'\fAN(1788f- 

1830) , architect, born in 1787 or 1788, was 
a student nf tho Royal Academy. In 1815 
ho pained the ncntlWy’s gold medal for a 
design for a palace. Jle wont to Italyin 
tho following year, remaining there till 
1810. During his stay ho was elected a 
moinbor of tho noadeniy at Florence, and of 
St. Jjiilco at Homo. After his return be 
exhibited archilcotural drawings at tha 
Royal Aoadoray between 1820 and 1822. 
lie died at Hackney on 12 July 1830, and 
was buriod in Bt. .Tohn’s Wood cbapel, 

[Diet, of Architoctnro, 1887; Gent, Mjg, 

1831) , ii. 01.] W. L 


_ THOMAS, ScD NOAH(1720-1792),phy. 
sioiaii) son of llophni 'rhoinas, master of a 
morcliant vessel, was born at Noath, Glamor¬ 
ganshire, in ] 720. (Fo was educated atOak- 
ham soliool, when Mr. Adeook was ita head¬ 
master, and was admitted aa a pensioner at 
St. .Jolin’s OoUoge, Cambridge, on 18 July 
1738, and there graduatedB.A, in 1742, pro¬ 
ceeding M. A. 1740 and M.D. 1763. He settled 
in London, was admittedafoUowof thelioyal 
Society on 1 Feb. 1763, was elected a fellow 
of the Oollogo of Physicians on 22Dec. 1757, 
and delivered the Gulatnnion lectures in 
1760. In 1701,1700,1767, and 1781 he was 
one of the censors. He beeame physician 
extraordinary to George III in 1708, and 
physician in ordinary 1776, and was knighted 
in that year. Jlo was also physieian to the 
Look Ilosp itol. He died at Batk on 17 May 
1702. His port rait was painted by Sh Joshua 
Reynolds, and hangs in tho comhinotion- 
room of St. John’s College, Cambridge, In 
the College of Physicians he was eataemeS 
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for his learning, but La ne-vcr published any 
book. 

rjluak’s Coll, of Pliya. ii. 218; extract from 
oneinal register of St. John’s College kindly 
S by the bursar, Mr. E. P. Scott.] N. M. 


THOMAS, OWEN (1812-1891), Cal- 
Tinistie methodist minister, son of Owen 
and Mary Thomas, was born in Edmund 
Street, Holyhead, on 10 Dec. 1812. John 
Thomas (1821-1892) [q. v.] was a younger 
brother. His father was a stonemason, and 
he followed the same occupation from the 
time of the removal of the family to Bangor 
in 1827 until he was twenty-two. In 1831 
he began to preach in connection with the 
Calvinistic methodists, among whom his 
father had been a lay officer until his death 
in 1831, and at once took high rank as a 
preacher. After keeping school in Bangor 
for some years, he entered in 1838 the Oal- 
vinistic methodist college at Bala, and thence 
proceeded in 1841 to the university of Edin- 
Wgh. Lack of means, however, ihrced him 
to short his university course before ha 
could graduate, and in January 1814 he be¬ 
came pastor of Penymount chapel, Pwllheli. 
In the foQowl^ September he was ordained 
in the North Wales Association meeti:^ at 
Bangor. Two years later he moved to New- 
town, Montgomeryshire, to take charge of 
the English Oalvinistic methodist church in 
that town, and at the end of 1861 he accepted 
the pastorate of the Welsh church meeting in 
Jewin Crescent, London. In 1865 he moved 
again to Liverpool, where he spent the rest 
of his days as pastor, first, of the Nether field 
Road, and then (from 1871) of the Princes 
Road church of the Oalvinistic methodists. 
He wasmoderator of theNorthWales Associa¬ 
tion in 1863 and 1882, and of the general as¬ 
sembly of the denomination in 1803andl888. 
Throughout life he was a close student, and 
his literary work beai's witness to his wide 
theological reading and talent for exposition. 
But it was as a preacher ho won the com¬ 
manding position he occupied in Wales; his 
native gins of speech and intense earnest¬ 
ness enabled him to wield in the pulpit an 
influence which was said to recall that of 
John Elias [q. v.], and he never appeared to 
better advantage than in the great open-air 
Krvices held in connection with the meet¬ 
ings of the two associations. In 1877 the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
Princeton College, New Jersey. He died 
on 2 Ang. 1891, and was buried in Anfleld 
cemeteiw, Liveirool, 

The foUowiug is a list of his published 
worlts: 1. A Welsh translation of Watson’s 
essay on ' Sanctification,’ Llaurwst, 1889. 


2. ‘Commentary on the New 'Testament’ 
(1862-1886), embodied in additional notes 
to a W^elsh version of Ritto’s ‘ Comment ary.’ 
Editions of the commentaries on ‘ Hebrews’ 
(1889) ond ‘Galatians’ (1892) were issued 
separately. 3. ‘Life of the Rev. John Jones, 
Talsern, with a Sketch of the !ffistory of 
Welsh Theology and Preaching ’ (Welsh), 
2 vols. Wrexham, 1874. 4. ‘ Life of the Eev. 
Henry Rees’ (Welsh), 2 vols. Wrexham, 
1890. Thomas was a contributor to the 
‘Traethodydd’ from its start, and for a time 
one of its two joint editors. Many of the 
articles in the first edition of the 'Gwyd- 
doniadur,’ a Welsh encycloptcdia, in ten 
volumes (1857-77), were from Ms pen. 

On 24 .fan. 1860 he married Ellen (A 1867), 
youngest daughter of the Rev, WiUiam 
lloherts, Amlweh. 

[Information kindly furnisliccl by tbo Rev. 
JoBiiih I'homns, M.A. of Liverpool; articles in 
tbo Geninen (Jamiory 1892), Dysgedydd (Sep- 
taraber 1891); and Cymru (September 1891),] 

J £ J 

THOMAS, RICHARD (1777-1867), 
admiral, a native of Saltash in Cornwall, 
entered the navy in May 1790 on hoard the 
Cumberland with Captain John Maobride 
[q, yj He was afterwards in the Blanche in 
me West Indies, and when she was paid off 
in June 1792 he joined the Nautilus sloop, 
in which he again went to the West Indies, 
and was present at the reduction of Tobago, 
hlartinique, and St. Lucia. At Martinique 
he commanded a fiat-bottomed boat in tbe 
brilliant attack upon Port Royal, Ha re¬ 
turned to England in the Boyne, and was 
still on hoard her when she was burnt at 
Spithead on 1 May 1796. He was after¬ 
wards in the Glory and Commerce do Mar¬ 
seille in the Channel, and in the Barfieur 
and Victory in the Mediterranean, and on 
16 Jan. 1797 was promoted to be lieutenant 
of the Excellent, in which, on 14 Feb., he 
was OTeseut in the battle of Cape St. Vin¬ 
cent [see Couiirawoou, Cuiiibebt, LobdI 
lie continued in the Excellent off Cadiz till 
June 1796, when he was moved to the 
Thalia; in February 1790 to the Defence; 
in December to the TFiimiph,and in October 
1801 to the Barfieur, then conying Colling- 
wood’s flog in the Channel. During the 
peace he was in the Leander on the Halifax 
station, and was promoted to the rank of 
commander on 18 Jon. 1808. Tlie Lady 
Hobart pocket, in which he took a passage 
for England, was wrecked on an iceberg. 
After seven days in a small boat he, with 
his companions, succeeded in reaching Gove 
Island, north of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
On his arrival in England he was appointed. 
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in T)i'Pi'mborl803, to the Etna bomb, -wliioli 
ho look out lo tho Modileri'anean, lio was 
post od on Oct. 180R to tlio liollovoplion, 
from •wliich ho wna moved to thoQuuon ns 
Jln^-caxitain to Lord ColUngwood, wij.h 
whom, in tho Ocean and tho Villo do J’ftrm, 
ho continuod till Oollingwood’s death, in 
IMarch 1810. Ilo romainod in the Villa da 
Varia, as a private ship, till December, and 
in b'obruary 1811 was appointed to tho Un- 
daiuiled, in which ho co-oporatod with and 
iiRsiHlod tho Spaniards along the coast of 
Calalonia. In Eobruory 1813, after iiino 
years’ continuous service in the Modilorr^ 
noan, ho was obliged by tho had si al 0 of his 
health to return to England. In 1822-6 ho 
was captain of tho ordinary at Portsmouth, 
and in tho saino capacity at Plymouth in 
183-1-7. He bocamo a roar-admiral on 
10 Jan. 1837, was commandor-in-ohiof in 
tho Paovilc from 1841 to 184.4—a time ot 
much rovolutionary trouble and oxcitement, 
was promoted to be vice-admiral on 8 Jan. 
184.8, admiral on 11 Sopt. 1864, and died at 
StonohouBO, Plymouth, on 21 Aug. 1857. 
Ho married, in October 1827, Gralinn, 
daughter of liioutennn I-general llobert Wil¬ 
liams of the Iloyal Marinos, and left issuo. 

[O’llyrtio’s Nav. Piogr. Diet.i Gent. Mag- 
1867, ii. 408.] J. K. L. 

THOMAS, SAMUEL (1627-1693), non- 
iiiror, born in 1027 at Ubloy, Soraorsot, was 
the son of William Thomas (1693-1607) 

S q. V.], rector of Ubloy. ilo graduated B.A. 
rom Potorhouse, Oambridgn, in 1018-9, 
and was inooi-puratod at Oxford on 20 Aug, 
1061. Ho became a follow of St. Jolin's 
Oollego, and graduatod M.A, on 17 Dec. 
1661, being incorporated at Oambridga in 
1608. In 1600 ho was deprived of his fol- 
lowship by the royal commissioners, and was 
soon after made a oiiaplain or potty canon of 
Christ OhureU, whore in 1072 ho boonmo a 
chanter. lie was also vicar of St. Thomas’s 
at Oxford, and afterwards curate of Holy 
well, In 1681 ho bocamo vicar of Oliard in 
Somerset, and on 3 Aug. of tho same year 
was appointed to tiio probond of Compton 
Bisliop in the see of VVolls. On the acces¬ 
sion of William and Mary, Thomas was one 
of those who refused to take tho oatlis of 
oUegianoe and supremaoy, and he was in 
consequence tlepriyod of his probond in 1691, 
and in tho following year of tho vicarage 
of Oliord, He died at (jliard on 4 Nov. 1693, 
and was buriod in tlie olianoel of tho parish 
church. 

Thomas was tlio author of: 1, ‘ Tho Proa- 
bytoriana Unmask’d, or Animadvorstons 
upon a Nonconformist Book coUed the In¬ 


terest of England in the Matter of 
London, 1676, 8vo; republished blfisi 
under the titlo ‘The DintersD“armed, 
without tho preface, as a second nart tnti!. 
‘Now Distemper’ of Thomas tK 
1676) [q. V.] %e ‘Interest of 
the Matter of lloligion’ was written W 
John Corbot (1020-1680) [q^TCto 
terms Tlinmna’s reply ‘ a bloody mveetiv»> 
( WorJes, xviii, 188). 2. ‘ The^ Chaive of 
Schism renewed against the Separah^ts' 
London, 1680, 4to. A pamphlet written in 
reply to ‘ An Answer to Dr. Stillingdeet’s 
Sermon on tlio Mischief of Separation'by 
Stoplioii Lobb [q. V.] and Jolm Humfiey 
[q. V.] 3. ‘ lloinarks on the Preface toffe 
Protestant llooonoiler [by Daniel ‘Wliitb? 
q. V.] in a Letter to a FiWd,’ London, leBsJ 
4to. 'ITiomas also wrote a preface to W 
kipa’a ‘ Now Diatumpor,’ in wliioh he nMnliu,! 
Hicliord Baxter and other nonconformists. 


[Wood’s Athonm Oxon. ed. Bliss, iy. 890 ■ 
Foslor’s Ahimiii Oxon. 1600-1714; AUiWl 
Diet, of Engl . Lit,; Nelson's Life of Bull, pp. 23, 
211; Brit. Mas. Addit, MS. 6882, f, 39.1 

E.I.C. 

THOMAS, SIDNEY GHCIIBIST 
(1860-1886), motulliirgist and inventor,bom 
on 16 April 1860 at Oanonbury, London, 
was son of William Thomas (1808-1867), 
a Wolsbuian in tbo solicitors’ department of 
tho inland rovomio oOioe, and his wife 
MoUcoiit (J), 1816), eldest daughter of the 
Itov. James Qilcbrist, author of the'Intel¬ 
lectual Patrimony ’ (1817). Thomas, who 
was mainly odiicated at Dulwich College, 
early manifested a strong bent towu^ 
applied scioiico. Tbo death of his father 
when Thomas was still at school and not 
yot sevonlson led him to resolve to earn at 
once a livelihood for himself. For a few 
months ho was an assistant master in an 
Essex school. Lat or in tho same year (1867) 
lie obtained a clorksMp at hlorlboiough 
Street police-court, whence in the summer 
of 1868 he was transferred to a similar 
post at the Tliamos court. Arbour Square, 
Stepney. Ilorc", at a very modrat salary, 
he remained until 1879. Meanwhile he Lad, 
after oiRco hours, pursued the study of applied 
chemistry, and the solution of om speolal 
problem became, about 1870, the real pur¬ 
pose of his lifo. This problem was the de- 
phospborisation of pig-iron in the Bessemer 
convertor. A sentence used by^^. Chnloner, 
toaolior of oheniistry at the Birkbeek Insti¬ 
tution, in the course of a lecture 
Thomas heard, Boomsto have imprinted itself 
deeply on 'Thomas’s mind: ‘ The mw who 
olimiiiates pho.sphorns by means of the Bes¬ 
semer oonvortor will make bis fortune. 
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Both the Bessemer and the Siemens- 
Jlartin processes, which were then, and 
Etili are, the most used methods of oonvert- 
inff pig-iron into steel, laboured under the 
serious drawback that in neither was the 
phosphorus, which is a very common im¬ 
purity of iron ores, removed. This was a 
matter of the highest practical importance { 
for the retained phos^orus rendered steel 
made by these systems from phosphoric ores 
brittle and worthless. Consequently only 
non-phosphoric ores could be used, and the 
neat mass of British, French, German, and 
Bdgian iron became unavailable for steel¬ 
making. If pbospborio pig-iron could be 
cheaply dephosphorised m the course of 
these processes, the cost of the production 
of stem would be diminished and the supply 
of the raw material indefinitely increased. 
From 1860 onwards Sir Henry Bessemer and 
an army of expeiimentaliats vainly grappled 
with the diffloulty, 

Thomas devoted his whole leisure to these 
questions, experimentalising unceasingly in 
a little workshop at home, and attending 
watematically the laboratories of various 
chemical teachers. Ho submitted himself 
from time to time to the science examina¬ 
tions of the science and Mt department and 
of the Royal School of Mines, and^ he passed 
ah the examinations qualifying him &r the 
degree in metallurgy given by this latter 
institution, but was denied it because he 
was unable to attend the day-time leotures, 
.^lidays from his police-court labour's wore 
mainly spent in visiting ironworks in this 
country and abroad. In 1873 he was offered 
the post of analytical chemist to a great 
brewery at Buiton-on-Trent, but declined it 
from conscieutious scruples about fostering, 
even indirectly, the use of alcohol. During 
1814 and subsequent years he contributed 
reqularly to the technical journal ‘Iron.’ 

Towards the end of 1875 Thomas arrived 
at a theoretic and provisional solution of the 
problem of dephosporisation, lie discovered 
that the non-elimination of phosphorus in 
the Bessemer converter was dependent upon 
the character, &om a chemical standpoint, 
of its linmg. This lining varied in mate¬ 
rial; but it was always of silicious sort. The 
phosphorus in the pig-icon was rapidly oxi¬ 
dised during the procoss, or, in other words, 
formed phosphoric acid. This phosphoric 
acid, owing to the silicious charaoter of the 
slag, waa again reduced to phosphorus and 
re-entered the metal, Thomas, therefore, saw 
clearly the necessity of a change in the chemi¬ 
cal constitution of the lining, A basic lining 
was essential, a ‘base’ being a substance 
which would comhiue with we phosphoric 


acid formed by the oxidising of the phos- 
hoi’us. In this way the phosphorus would 
e hindered from re-entering the metal and 
would be deposited in the slag. The basic 
substance must be one able to endure the in¬ 
tense heat of the process, since the durability 
of the ' lining ’ was essential to that cheap¬ 
ness which was the main requisite of com¬ 
mercial success. A long series of experiments 
led Thomas to the selection, for the material 
of the new lining, of lime, or its congeners— 
magnesia or magnesian limestone. Thomas 
foresaw not only that by employing such a 
lining he was removing phosphorus from the 
pig-iron, but that in the phosphorus de¬ 
posited in the basic slag he was creating a 
material itself of immense commercial 
utility. 

To a cousin, Mr. Percy Gilchrist, M.R.S.M. 
(afterwards F.R.S.),, who was chemist to 
large ironworks at Blaenavon, Thomas com¬ 
municated the ‘ basic theory,’ and Gilchi'ist 
joined him in further experiments with vary¬ 
ing success; hut ultimately the two young 
men established their theory. Thomas took 
out his first patent in November 1877. Mr, 
E. P. Martin, the manager of the works where 
Mr. Gilchrist was employed, was earlyin 1878 
admitted into the secret, and proved most 
helpful. In March 1878Thomas first publicly 
announced, at a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain, that he had 
successfully dephowhorised iron in the Bes¬ 
semer converter. The announcement, how¬ 
ever, was disregarded, but th e complete Bveei- 
fication of his patent was filed in May 1878, 
and patent succeeded patent down to the 
premature death of the inventor. Thomas 
had meanwhile made an aU-importont convert 
in Mr, E, Windsor Richards, then manager 
of Messrs. Boldiow, Yanghan, & Co.’s huge 
ironworks in Cleveland. On 4 April 1879 
most successful experiments on a l^e scale 
were carried out at that company’s Middles- 
borough establishment. These experiments 
at once secured the practical commerciol 
triumph both of the process and of the in¬ 
ventor. A paper, written earlier by Thomas 
in conjunction with Mr. Gilchrist for the 
Iron and Steel Institute on the ‘Elimina¬ 
tion of Phosphorus in the Bessemer Con¬ 
verter,’ was read in May 1879. There the 
problem to be solved and its solution, now 
experimentally demonstrated by the ' basic’ 
process, were clearly and succmctly slated. 
Thomas proved that he had solved the pro¬ 
blem by substituting in the Bessemer con¬ 
verter a durable bamo Uning for the former 
silicious one, and he avoided ‘waste of lining 
by making large basic additions, so as to 
secure akigbly basic slag at an early stage of 
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tho Mow.' This lost branch or tho solution 
dillbroullatcd tho succossful Thomas-G-U- 
chcibt iirocsBB from some oUiur iittompts on 
somewhali similar linos. Tho procoss could 
also bo adaplod to tho 'Siouoiis Martin’ 
system. It was immodkloly used both in 
Groat Britain and abroad, and it spread 
rapidly. In 188-1 864,700 tons of ‘basic’ 
stool wore produced in all parts of the 
world, and in 1880 2,‘i74,662 tons. !Moro- 
ovor in this last year tliero wore also pro¬ 
duced, together with the steel, 700,000 tons 
of slag, most of which was used for loud- 
fortilismg purposes, In England and Oer- 
monyaluno—no figures are nowacccssiblo for 
other countries—tho output in 1896amounted 
to 2,898,476 tons, 'The production of basic 
slug in the same year inay_ bo estimated us 
about a third of the weight of tho steel 
produced. 

Thomas, who was po^bossod of groat finan¬ 
cial ability, as well as of a thorough know¬ 
ledge of British and continontal patent law, 
had early secured his nmntor’s rights, not 
only in Great Britain but also on the con¬ 
tinent and in America. lie thus soeurod 
tho ‘fortune’ predicted by Mr. Ohalunor. 
But systoinatic overwork had ruined his 
health, and serious lung trouble soou mani¬ 
fested itself. In May 1879 ho at length re¬ 
signed his junior olorkship at the Thames 
policu-court, In the earl^r part of 1881 
Thomas paid a triumphal visit to tho United 
Slates, where he was enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed by tho loading metallurgists and 
ironmasters, In 1882 ho was elected a mom- 
hor of tho council of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, succoediug Sir James Ilamsdon, 
and on 0 May 1883 ho was voted tho Besse¬ 
mer gold medal hy the council of the institute. 
But the lost few years of his short life wore 
occupied in a vain search for health. After 
sojourns atVontnor and Torquay, he mode 
in 1883 a prolongedvoyago round thoworld, 
by way of the (Jape, India, and Australia, 
roturning by tho (Juited Statos. The winter 
of 1883 and the spring and early summer of 
1884 were spent m Algiers. Here experi¬ 
ments were pursued on I he utillsal ion of the 
‘basic slag’ formed m tho Thomas-Gilchrist 
process, XiTew linos of rosearoh were also 
bogun—notably an endeavour to produce a 
new type-writer. In tho summer of 1881 
Thomas camo northward with his mother 
and sister to Paris, whore ho died on 1 Pob. 
1886 of‘omphysoma.’ He was buried in the 
PoBsy cemotory. He was unmarried. 

Thomas secured a largo financial reward 
for his labours; but from the first he held 
‘advouoed’ polilioal and social views, and 
had he lived ho had iutuiidud to devote his 


fortuno to the alleviation of l 
workers. lie bequeathed thiriSn ?! 

as a sacred trust. Aftn,»™ 

leat 
'S 


his sister as 1 


provision had boon made for hec'^andfo^r 
niother his money was spout onphUwithwp^ 

There is a portrait of Thomas in niuv 
Mr. Hubert Ilerkomor, II.A. (executed 
photographs after dmjth), no^ i„ ^ 

Sion ol Mrs. Percy Thompson at SeveSl 

[Jeans’s Creators of the Age of Steel issi 
Burma’s Mbmoir and Lwttors of Siduev Rii 
Christ Thomss, 181 ) 1 ; 'A Bare YottnBMmn. 
tho Eight Eon. W. K Gladstone. « 
Magozme (Boston, Mass.), 4 Ang, 1892- j™. 
Bonal knowloilgo,] B V B 

THOMAS, THOMAS (1663-15881 
printor and loxioographar, born in thecitr 
of London on 26 Hue. 1663, -was educated 
at Eton school. I lu was admitted a anlir'in , 
of Khig’a Collego, Cambridge, on 24 Aue. 
1671, and a fellow on 21 Aug. I 574 , 
He proceeded B.A. in 1676, comeneed 
M.A. in 1679, end on 20 Jan. 1580- 
1681 was onjoiiu'd to divert to the study of 
theology. On 3 May 1682 ho was mu- 
stitutod tho first printer to the univemty 
of Oambridgo, but nothing from his pm 
appeared before 1681, when he issued the 
edition of Eomus’s ‘Dialectics’ by (Sir) 
Williain Tomiile (1666-1627) [q.v.] About 
1683 he ^d begun to print a book by ViU 
liara Whitaker [q. v.], and had other uorb 
in readiness for the pross, when ^e Sta¬ 
tioners’ Company of London, reeardbig the 
procoodings as an infringement of theirpriri- 
logOB, seked his pross and materials. Ibe 
vice-chaucellox and heads of colleges appbed 
to thoir ohaucollor. Lord Burgliloy, request¬ 
ing his intorposiliou on bohulf of tbeu an- 
oiont priviloge, Evontiially Burghley wrote 
in reply, stating that ho hud cousulted Sit 
Q ilhert Qorraru, master of tho robs, to whom 
he had submitted their charter, aud who 
concurred with him in opinion that it wos 
valid. 

Thomas, who was callod hy MaItiu_Ma^ 
Prolate the puritan Cambridge printer, 
laboured with suoh assiduity at the com- 
piilatiou of his Latin dictionary os to biing 
on a fatal disoaso. lie was Wied in the 
ohuvoh of St. Mary the Great, Oombtidge, 
on 9 Aug. 1688. 

Ames enumerates sevontoen works which 
came from his pross. Tie was tho author 
of: ‘ ThomiB Thomasii Diotionarium summa 
fide ac diligentia acouratissime emendatum, 
magnaqiio insuper Eorum Soitu Dignarma, 
et vooabulovum accossione, longo auotius 
locuplotiusquo ledditum. _ Hino etiam 
(printer Diotionarium Hislorioum & Poeti- 
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cum afl profanas historias, poetarumque 
fabulaa intelligendas TuldS necessarium) 
novissime accessit utilissimus de Ponderuia, 
Mensurarum, & Monetarum yeterum rediic- 
hone ad ea, quie sunt Anglis iam in uau, 
Tractatus,’ Cambridge, 1687, 8ro; Sail ed. 
Caiaabridge, 1692, 4to ; 4tli ed. Cambridge, 
1694,4to i ‘ quint®' editio superionbua cum 
GriBcarum diotionum, turn earundem prinu- 
tiroruan adiectione inulto auctior,’ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1696, 4to; 6tb edit. Cambridge, 
1600, 8to ; 7tb ed. Cambridge, 1606, 4to; 
10th ed. Cambridge, 1610, 4to; ‘oaim Sup- 
plemento Philemonia Hollandi,' London, 
1615, 4to, 1619, 8voj 12tb ed. London, 
1620, 4to j 13th ed. 1631, 4to 1 14th ed. Lon- 
doaa 1644,4to. The diotionaay as dedicated 
to Lord Burghley. It was largely used by 
John Eider (1662-1632) [q. t.] an his ‘ Die- 
taonary’ published in 1689. In the subse¬ 
quent editions Eider was obliged to make 
numerous additions and alterations in con¬ 
sequence of an action brought agaiaast him by 
Thomas’s executors. Francis Gouldman of 
Christ^ College, Caanbridge, afterwai^s 
brought out a new edition of Thomas’s dic¬ 
tionary. 

The following work is also ascribed to 
Thomas: 'Fabiuarum Ovidii interpretatio 
ethica, physica, et historioa, traaita in 
academia Eegiomontana a Georgio^ Sabino; 
in unum coUecta et edita studio et industria 
T. T.,’ Cambridge, 1684,12mo. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert); Howes's 
Cat. of Cambridge Hooks; Cooper's Annals of 
Cambridge, ai. 893; Coo^r's Athena Oantabi. 
ii. 29, 643; Hartshorne’s Hook Barities of Cam- 
Inidge, p. 211 ; Harwood's Alumni Eton. p. 185; 
HuUaneer's Hist, of Cambridge TJaair. yol. ia.; 
Patent Boll, 4 James I, pt. va.; Strype's Annals, 
iai, 196, 412, Appendix p. 66, ir. 76 fol.; Tan¬ 
ner’s Bibl. Brit.; IVorthington's Diary, ii. 46.] 

T. a 

THOMAS, VAUGHAN (1776-1868), 
antiquary, son of John Thomas of Hingaton, 
Surrey, was born in 1776. He matrioulated 
from Uriel College, Oxford, on 17 Dec. 1793, 
and on 6 May 1794 was admitted a scholar 
of Corpus Christl College. He was after¬ 
wards elected to a fedlowship, which be held 
tall 1813. Prom Corpus he graduated B.A. 
in 1796, M.A. in 18(50, and B.D. in 1809. 
On 13 Peh. 1803 he became vicar of Yamton 
ia Oxfordshire j on 11 June 1804 he was 
appointed vicar of Stoneleigh in Warwiok- 
shm, and on 35 March 1811 he received the 
rectwy of Dnntisborne Eoaiss ia Gloucester¬ 
shire. These three livings he held during the 
remainder of his life. He died at Oauord 
on 26 Oct. 1858, leaving a widow, but no 
children, 

TOi,. xrx. 


Thomas was a voluminous author. Has 
most important work was ‘The Italian Bio- 
CTuphy of Sir Eohert Dudley [q. v.', Knight,’ 
Oxiord, 1861, 8vo, for which he' began to 
collect materials in 1806. Among his other 
writaaags may be mentioned; 1. ‘A Sermon 
on the Impropriety of conceding the Name 
of Oathoho to the Ohm'ch of Home, Oxford, 
1816, 8vo i 2nd edit. 1838. 2. ' The Le- 
golity of the present Academical System of 
the University of Oxford asserted,’ Oxford, 
1881, 8vo; 2nd part. 1832; 2nd edit. 186S 
(jSZa«6K)yAJJewew,liii.884,liv.478). 8. ‘The 
universal Profitableness of Scripture for Doc¬ 
trine,’ Oxfoi-d, 1886,8vo. 4. ‘ On the Authen¬ 
ticity of the Designs of Eaffaelle and Michael 
Angelo,' Oxford, 1842, 8vo. 6. ‘Thoughts 
on the Cameos and Intaglios of Antiquity,’ 
Oxford, 1847,8vo. 6. ‘ Accoimt of the Night 
March of King Charles the First from Ox¬ 
ford,’ Oxford, i860, 8vo. 7. ‘ Christian Phi¬ 
lanthropy exemphfied in a Memoir of the 
Eev. Samuel Wilson Wai-neford ’ [q. v.l, Ox¬ 
ford, 1856, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858 ii. 646, 1859 i, 320; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, Fonler's HisLory of 
OorpuB Ohristi College, p. 409, Foster's Index 
Ecelesiasticns, 1800-40, p. 172; Times, 28 Out, 
1838 ] J5 I C 

THOMAS, WILLIAM (d. 1654), ItaUan 
scholar and clerk of the council to Ed¬ 
ward VI, was by birth or extraction a 
Welshman, being probably a native of Ead- 
norshire. He was presumably educated at 
Oxford, where a person of both his names 
was admitted hacnelor of the canon law on 
2 Dec. 1629 (Wood; Fostbe). He may 
also have been the William Thomas who, 
along with two other commissioners, inquired 
into and reported to Cromwell from Lud¬ 
low, 27 Jan. 15SS-4, on certain extortions in 
Eaworshire and the Welsh marches (Zet- 
tera and Papera of Henry VIII, vi. 82), bait 
he is not to be identified (as is done in Wood’s 
Athence Oxon.) with the witness of the same 
name who was examined in 1629 in the 
course of the proceedings against Catherine 
of Arragon (ifrit, Mtia, Cottonian MSS. Vi- 
telUuB B. xii. f. 109). 

In 1544 he was, according to has own 
account, ‘ constrained by misfortune to aban¬ 
don the place of his nativity,’ perhaps (as 
Froude suggests) for his rehgious opinions. 
He spent the next five years abroad, chiefly 
in Itoly, and is mentioned in 1646 as being 
commissioned to pay some money to Sir 
Anthony Browne (d. 1648) jq. v.l an Venice 
(Axita oftha Privy Gmndl, i. 170, ed. Dasent). 
In February 164 6-7, when the news of the 
death of Henry VECI reached Italj-, Thomas 
was at Bologna, where, in the course of a dis- 

X X 
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cnssion with some Italian gentlemen, he do- 
fwided the personal character and public 
policy of thodecoasod king, He subsequently 
diMW up a narrative of the discussion, and on 
Ilalian version was issued abroad in 1562. 
There is a copy in the British Museum 
bearing the title, ' 11 Fellogrino Inglese no’l 
quale si defende I’innoconte & la sincera 
vita de’l pio & religioso re d’Inghilterra 
Henrico ottauo.’ He also wrote, but did not 
publish, an English version, to which ho added 
a dedication to Pietro Aretino, the Italian 
poet, and a copy of this, possibly in Tliomns's 
own writing, is preserved among the Cotto¬ 
nian MSS. at the British Museum (Vespasian 
H. 18), a later transcript being also in the 
irarleian collection (vol. ccoliii. Jf. 8-3fl), 
while I boro is a third oo])y at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (No. 63). iS’roudo erroneously 
status that there is also a copy among Lho 
LansdowneMSS. Presumably in ignorance 
of the exist ouce of those texts, Edward Brown 
made, about 1 (iOO, an iudepondeut transla¬ 
tion of the Italian vorshm, which ho in¬ 
tended moornorating in the third volume of 
his 'Fttsoioulus' (Wonn, AOimtp O.rojt. i. 
220), and which is still prosorvial at the Bod¬ 
leian Library (Tanner MS. No. 303). The 
Cottonian text was quoted liy Strypo (JdWes. 
Mem. 1 . i, 386) and more fully in the 'Mis- 
collnnooiis Antuputies’ (No. ii. pp, Gb-tWl, 
issued in 1772 from the Strawberry Hill 
press. Two years later the dialogue waspiib- 
lisliediu its entirety liy Abraham H’Anbnnt, 
together with Thomas’s political disconrst's, 
also in the Cottonian colluctinn, under the 
title of ‘The Works of William Tiiomas’ 
(London, 8 vo). A reprint of tho dudoguo, 
edited by Fronde, was published in 1861, 
beariiip tuo title ‘The Pilgrim: a Dialogue of 
tliu Lil'o and Actions of King Henry tho 
Eighth,’ Loudon, 8 vo. Thomus's work is 
sppciaily vnhitible as reprofiontinfl: the popular 
view of the cliaracter of Henry V III ourrenl 
in England at tho time of his death. It is 
not free from mistakes,but it‘has tho oc- 
curaoics and tho inacenraoies' which might 
he naturally expected ‘ in any aooount of a 
series of intrioale ovonts given by memory 
without tho assistance of dooumonis’ 
(PnnuBn), 

From Bologna Thomas appears to have 
gone to Padua, whonco on » Fob. 1648-9 
he forwarded to his ‘vorie good friends 
Maistor rjohu] Tamwoorth at Vonioo * an 
Italian pnmer which he had undertaken at 
his roquost. This Tam worth showed to 
Sir W'alter Mildmay [q. v.],who, apiiroving of 
it, ‘caused it to be put in prime’ (of. SrjiYi’u, 
txi. i. 270), under the title of ‘ Principal 
Bvles of the Jtolian Q-rammer, with a Dio- 


faonarie fm the better vnderSau^^, 
Boocace, Polmroha, and Dante, 
into this tongue by Williani Thoff n 
was prmtod (k black letter, 4 to)l,y b.^ 
tholot m 16,) 0 , subsequent editions^bS 
brought om by II. Wytos in 1660and& 
and by T, Powell in 1662. ™'’ 

During tho summer of 1649 Tliomis in. 
pears to have returned to England <hkl^ 
lamd for his travels through Franee'’in,S 
Italy, and bringing home withMmsnoS 
work, the result ofhis Italian studies, mil 
was also published by Berthalet under tte 
title, ‘ riio nisi orio of Italic,... ’ (1549 4 ,. 
black letter) . This work was dedicated, MdS 
Uie dal 6 el 20 Sept. 1610, to Lord Lisle, theu 
Eiud of Warwick. It le said to Lave been 
‘ f"PP^‘-'S‘'t«l end publicly huint,' probably 
after rhomas s B.xooution (Wotes and Qium 
4lh sov. V, 301, viii. 48; Cat. ofButhUr. 
Tt. 1466),hut It WHS I wiosreprintsdby Thomas 
Marslie, in 1661 and (with outs) in 1662, 
On 19 April 1560, partly owing to his 
Itnowlodgo of modern languages, but obieav 
perhaps for his dofonco of the late Mag 
Thomas was appointed one of thoolerks of tlie 
privy council, and was sworn in on the seme 
day at Oreouwich {Aotg i*. C, ii, 483, iii. 
8-4; of. Zif. Itemuim ({f Edward FJiBoib. 
Club, p. 268). Possibly a portion of the 
register of the council tor the next year is 
in his autograph (Acts P. Q. iii, prof, p, yV 
Tho now clerk had ‘his fortunes to 
make’ (^Si’BYPB),imd, Ihoiigli not a spiritual 
person, he ‘greedily iiifccted a certain good 
pvobond of St. Paul’s,’ which, doubtless at 
hie instigation, tlio council on 23 June 
1660 agreed to aottlo on him (rtofa P. C. 
iii. 68 , 58). Ridley, who had intended this 
proformoiit for his chaplain Qrindal, stigmo- 
tised Thmnns as ‘ an ungodly man,’ and re* 
sislod the grant, but without success 1 for 
wlien tho prebond foil vacant, it was con- 
voyod to tho king, ‘ for tho furnishing of his 
stables,’ and its emoluments granted to 
Tiiomas (Ridt,T 3 ^ Wor/cx, Parker Soc., 1841, 
pp. 331-4, and Sthypu, Eal. Mem. m. ii, 
201 i of. II. i. 05, L^e of Qrindal, p. 7). This 
‘ uuveasonnblo 411000 of oovotousness’ waSjin 
Strypo’s opinion, ‘ tho greatest blur sticking 
upon ’ Thomas’s charaoter. 

Among many other grants which Tboniai 
rooeived was tliat of tho tolls of Presteign, 
Builth, ond ‘ElvaeVin Radnorshire on 
27 Dec. 1661 (Btbyph, Eol, Mem, n. i. 622; 
cf, II. ii, 221), and the parsonage of Presteign 
with the patronage of tlis vionrage on 26 Oct. 
1662 (Acta P. C, iv. 168). These were in 
addition to a sum of 248/, previously given 
him ‘ by waio of rewards,’ 7 Jan. I 06 O-I 
(ib. iii. 186). In A pril 1661 he wns appointed 
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memlier of tlie embassy wMoh, with the 
Jlarquis of Northampton at its head, pro¬ 
ceeded in June to thePiench hing^ to nego¬ 
tiate the marriage of Princess Elizabeth of 
franco to Edward, To coYer his expenses, 
he was granted imprests amounting to 3001. 
(i 6 , iii. 209, 336); and on 26 June he was 
despatched to England with letters to the 
council asking for further instructions, with 
which he probably returned to Prance ( Cal. 
Hate Papers, Por,__16J;7-63, pp. 128, 183; 
SiBTen, II. i. d:7S, ii. 248). 

■While clerk of the council Thomas be¬ 
came a sort of political instructor to the 
young king, who appears to have narrowly 
watched the proceedings of his council, and, 
without the knowledge of its members, 
sought Thomas’s opinion on them policy and 
cn the principles of government generally 
(see especially Thomas’s 'Discourse ou the 
Coinage'in Stbipb, op. oit. n. ii. 389). The 
natnre of this teaching may he gathered from 
a series of eighty-five questions drawn by 
Thomas for the king, and stUl preserved, 
along with a prefatory letter, in his own 
writmg at the British Museum ( Cottmi. M^. 
Titus B. ii.); they were printed in Stiypa's 
‘Ecclesiastical Memorials’ (ll. i. 156). 
Another autograph manuscript in the same 
collection (VespaBian, D. xviii. ffi 2-46) 
contains sixpoliticaldiscourses confidentially 
written for the kiM. These werepublished in 
their entirety (in mbipb, op. oit. ii. ii. 366- 
308, and in D’Auhant’s edition of Thomas’s 
works, ut supra), while that treating of 
foreign affairs was summarised by Bumet 
{Hist qf JR^ormation, ii. 233), and printed 
hy Pioude {Uiet. qf England, v. 308-10). 
Somefurther* commonplaces of state ’ drawn 
up by Thomas for the king’s use are also 
printed in Strype (op. oit. u. ii. 316-27). 
Froude suggests that Thomas’s teaching, if 
not his hand, iS also perceptible in the king's 
journal (Preface to Pilgrim, vol. viii.; Hist. 
r. 349). He also dedicated to the Mug as 
*a poors newe yeres gift,’ probably in 
January 1650-1, on English translation 
from the Italian of Josaphat Barboro's ac¬ 
count of his voyages to the east, which had 
been first published in Venice in 1643. 
Thomas’s manuscript, which is still pre- 
Bcrred at the British Museum (Boysl ll&S. 
17 C. X.), was edited, with an introduction by 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, for the Haldujii 
Society in 1878, in a volume of ‘ Travels to 
Tana and Persia ’ (London, 670 ). 

Influential as was Thomas’s position at 
courtj it was not &ee from danger, and, 
realising this, he -vainly asked to he sent on 
government husiness to Venice (Cdl. State 
Papers, Bom. 1647-80, p. 48), On the ac¬ 


cession of Mary, Thomas lost all his prefer¬ 
ments, including his employment at court, 
because ‘be had (it is said) imbibed the 
principles of Christopher Goodman against 
the regimen of women, and too fredy vented 
them ’ {Biographia Britannka, ii. 947; of. 
Wood, loo. cit.; Stbtpb, Eecles. Meui, m. i. 
278). Ha attached himself to the ultra- 
protestant party, and according to Bale 
(Script. Illustr, Brit, ed. 1667-9, ii. 110) 
designed the murder of Bishop Gardiner, 
but of this there is no evidence (but cf. 
Stbtpb, hi. i. 112). He took an active 
part in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s conspiracy. 
Un 27 Deo. 1663 he left London for Ottery 
Mohun in Devonshire, the residence of Sir 
Peter Carew, who was the leader of the 
disaffected in the west; hut when Oarew 
failed to raise the west, Thomas on 2 Feb. 
1653-4 fled, going ‘ from county to county, 
in disguise, not knowing where to conceal 
himself; and yet he did not desist hrom send¬ 
ing seditious bills and letters to his friends 
declaring his treasonable Intentions, in order 
that he might induce them to join him in 
hh) treasons ’ (indictment against Thomas 
printed in Hep, Ekeper qfBeecrds, 4th Kep. 
p. 248; Frouae (Hist. vi. 174) erroneously 
mentions him as being with Wyatt when 
he made his entry into London on 7 Feb.) 
Probably Ms intention was to escape to 
Wales (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 8 .a. p. 69), 
but he went no farther than Gloucestershire, 
with which county he had some previous 
connection (Stbtpb, n. i. 622). He was 
arrested, and on 20 Feb. he was committed 
to the Tower along with Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton [q. v.J (ib. p. 396; Sto'w, 
Amales, ed. 1616, p. 623). Conscious ‘ that 
he should suffer a shameful death,’ he at¬ 
tempted outhe 36th to commit suicide ‘by 
thrusting a knife into his body under his 
paps, but the wound did not prove mortal' 
(■Wood), He was put on tbe rack with the 
view 01 extracting some statement impli¬ 
cating the Princess Elizabeth, and it was 
probi^ly to prevent this that he attempted 
suicide. The chief evidence' against him, 
apart &om his sojourn at Sir Peter Corew’s 
house, was the confesmon of a fellow con¬ 
spirator, Sir Nicholas Arnold, who alleged 
that on the announcement of the proposed 
marriage between Mary and Philip of Spain, 
Thomas 'put various arguments agamst such 
marriage in writing,’ and finally on 23 Deo, 
suggested that thediificulty might he solved 
by asking one John FitzwilliamB to kill the 
queen. This ‘devyse’ was communicated 
to Sir Thomas Wyatt, who, when suing for 
pardon during his own trial, said that he had 
mdignantly repudiated it. Throckmorton, 
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liowevor, 11711011 liis own trial came on, tra- 
701’sod the allegations of Arnold, wlio fhe 
said) songlit ‘to discharge himself if he could 
ao transfer the devise to WiUiam Thomas.’ 
In support of his statement he asked that the 
court should examine Fitzwilliams, who was 
prepared to give evidence, hut was denied 
audience, at the request of the attorney- 
general (of, Sthtph, hi. i. 297). 'When, 
however, Thomas’s own trial came on at the 
Guildhall on 8 May, ho was found guilty of 
treason; and, on the 18th, was drawn upon 
a sled to Tyburn, where he was liangod, 
hoheaded, and quaitered, making ‘a right 
godly end’ (id, p. 279), saying at his death 
that ’ho died for his country’ (Stow, 
Annales, p. 021). On the following day his 
head was set on London Bridge ‘and iii. 
quarters sot over Oropullgato' (Mioimr, 
Diary, pp. 02-3), whoreahouts he had per¬ 
haps previously lived (Stuvpb, hi. i. 192). 

In a private aot of parliament, passed on 
the accession of Elizabeth, Thomas’s name 
was included among those whoso heirs and 
children were rostorod in blood after thoir 
nttaiuderj but it is not known whether he 
was mamod or had a family (Stbypu, Annals 
oftlieJReform. I. i. 468). 

In addition to the works already men¬ 
tioned, Thomas wrote ' Of the Vanitoe of this 
World,’ 8vo, 1649. Some authorities date 
it 1645, in which case it was the author’s 
first work (Stbtpd, III. i. _ 279 j Amds, 
Typom\ Antiq, cd. Herbert, i. 449; cf. ib. 
ed. Dibdin, iii, 331), But no copy is oxtant 
oithor of this work or of another work attri¬ 
buted to Tliomas by Tanner and Wood, ‘An 
Argument whm'ein tho .^parel of Women 
is both Eoproved and Dofendod: being a 
Translation of Oato's Speech andL. Valerius 
Answer out of the Fourth Bocad of Livy’ 

S London, 1661, 12mo). He is also said % 
3ale to have translated from the Italian 
into English ‘The Laws of Eepublioks' 
and ' On the Bomou Pontifis,’ and during 
his imprisonment he wrote ‘many pious 
letters, exhortations, and sonnets ’ (Sihtpii, 
III. i. 279), but none of these survive. 

Thomas was a shrewd observer of men 
and affairs, but, according to Wood, had a 
‘ hot fiery spirit,' which was probably the 
cause of most of his troubles. Ho was cer¬ 
tainly ‘ one of the most learned of his time’ 
(Stbvph). His Italian grammar and dic¬ 
tionary were the first works of the kind pub¬ 
lished in English, while his ‘History of 
Italy’ was formerly held in the highest 
esteom for its oompreliousivo account of the 
chief Italian states. All bis works are re¬ 
markable for their methodical arrangement, 
his style is always lucid, and his English 


shows ‘much better orthography thuTtKl 
current at a later period.’ 

[Authorities citod; Strype’s worb. especiallv 
his Ecclesiastical Memorials, which isS 
the work referred to in tho text above vb. 
-Strypo’ simply is quoted; Wood’s Ath® 
Oxomousos, ed. Bliss, i. 218-21, and Bio»! 
phia Bnlanmea (1747), ii. 947* 

MSa. (Brit.Mus.), vol.isO, folio 144^^ 
Hist of tlio Eeformation, ed. Pococh ii 232 - 3 . 
Anthony Harmor’s Specimen of Eirois’ flats, 
p. 189; liichnrd Grafton’s Chronicle (isaai t 
1341; Foulis’s History of Bomish TreamM 
(1081), pp. 817-18; Eroudo's PrefaceVotb 
Pilgrim, and hie History of England, v, 308 in 
349. yi. 146,174,189. Thomas’s trialiebriedv 
reported in Dyer’s Reports, ed. 1688, p. 00 J 
and its legal and constitutional aspectsd&eiiBsed 
in Willis Bund’s Selection of Oases from the 
State Trials, i. 164-84. The indictment, to¬ 
gether with notices of some otherjapete, vas 
printed in tho Deputy-Koepei' of Eecoids’ 4th 
Rep. pp. 248-9, and in Lord Stanley nf AWa ... 
ley’s Introduction to the Travels to Tana, while 
furtlier pai'lieiilara are given in the reports of 
tho trials of Wyiitl and Throckmorton in Cob- 
bett’s Stato Trials, i. 862-902, There is an 
oxcellent Welsh accoiint of Thomas in Y 
Traothodydd for 1802, pp. 869-76; see also 
Oymrn, 1896, p. 161.] D.Ia,T, 


THOMAS, WILLIAM (1603-1667), 
qjoolod minister, born at Whitchurch in 
Shropshire, was educated first in the high 
school there. On I Dec, 1609 ha matiicn- 
lated from Brosenose Oollega, Oxford, gn- 
duating B.A. on 8 Feb. IGIS and M,A, on 
17 Juno 1016. On 4 Jan. 1616 he wu 
presented to the reolory of Ubley, nest 
Pensford in Somerset, where he worked for 
over forty years. He was on earnest puri¬ 
tan. In 1633 he refused to rend 'The 
Book of Sports,’ and on 23 Juno 1636 he 
was suspended ab offioiis, and on 28 July 
a beneJUms, He was restored after_ three 
years’ suspension, on the intercession of 
friends with Archbishop Laud, He took 
the ‘ oovenont ’ of August 1643, and the ‘en¬ 
gagement’of October 1649. He wasone 
of the suhscribors to the ' Attestation of the 
Miniators of the County of Somerset, against 
the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies of the 
Times’in 1648. In 1664 he was assistant 
to the committee for the ejection of soanda- 
lous ministers. 

Having addressed some letters of remon- 
strance to Thomas Speed, a merchant and 
quaker preacher at Bristol, Thomas was at¬ 
tacked by Speed in ‘Ohrist’s Innooencv 
Pleaded’ (London, 1666). The question of 
thelawfulness of titheswos chiefly in dispute, 
and Tiiomas was accused by his advMSW 
of a readiness to preach ‘ rother at Wells for 
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tithes than at Uhley for souls’ (p. 10). 
Thomas retorted in a work entitled' Rayling 
Eehuked,’ with a second part, ‘ A. Defence of 
the Ministers of this Nation’(London, 1666). 
Thomas’s controversial tone is more moderate 
than that of his antagonist. Speed, however, 
Mftuaied another work, ‘ The Guilty-covered 
Clergyman Unveiled’ (London, 1667), to 
whiSi Thomas replied in ‘Vindication of 
Scripture and Ministry’(London, 1G67). The 
contwersy then dropped. Both of Thomas’s 
hooks were noticed by George Fox in his 
'Great Mistery of the Great Whore Un¬ 
folded ’ (1069, pp. lOJr-10, 237-42). 

In 1662, on the passing of the act of uni¬ 
formity, Thomas declined to conform, and 
was ejected from hie living. He continued 
to reside at Uhley, and attended the esta¬ 
blished worship. He took the oath imposed 
by the Oxford Five Mile Act in 1666. He 
died on 16 Nov. 1667, and was buried in 
the chancel of the church at Uhley. His son 
Samuel [q. v.] erected a monument to his 
memory there. 

Thomas was ^ood scholar and a success¬ 
ful preacher. ^ kept copious manuscript 
volumes of ‘ Annivorsaria,’in which he en¬ 
tered comments on memorable even^ be¬ 
sides volumes on special subieots, his ‘ itoo- 
torum Visitationes ’ and ‘ Meditationes ves- 
pertune.’ Bishop Bull, who resided in his 
house SB pupil for two years (1662-4), states 
that he ‘ received little or no improvement 
or assistance from him in his study of theo¬ 
logy,’ but adopted views opposed to those of 
Thomas, through the influence of his son 
Samuel, with whom he contracted an inti¬ 
mate acqnaintance. 

]h addition to the oontroversial tracts 
against Speed, and some ‘Exhortations,’ 
Thomas miblished: 1, ‘The Protestant’s 
Practice,’ London, 1066. 2. ‘ Christian and 
Conjugal Counsall,’ Loudon, 1661. S. 'A 
Preservation of Piety,' London, 1661, 1602. 

4. ‘ The County’s Sense of London’s Suffer¬ 
ings in the Late Fire,’ London, 1667. 

5, ‘ Scriptures opened and Sundry Oases of 
Conscience Hesolved’ (on Proverbs, Jere¬ 
miah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, and Daniel), 
London, 1676,1683. 

The subject of this article must be dis¬ 
tinguished from three other silenced mini¬ 
sters of both his names: William Thomas, 
a schoolmaster, who died in 1698; William 
Thomas, an itinerant baptist ;^acher about 
Caermartben, who died on 26 July 1071 and 
was buried at Llontrissent in Monmouth¬ 
shire j and William Thomas, M.A., of Jesus 
College, Oxford, who was meotedfrom the rec¬ 
tory M St. Mary’s Ohuren, Glamorganshire, 
and afterwords kept a school at Swansea. 


[Foster’s Alumni; Eeg. Univ. Oxon. (Oxford 
Hist. Soc.) n. ii. 307, hi. 317; Wood's Athena, 
ed. Bliss, lii. cols. 798-9; Calamy’s Cont. p. 716; 
Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memorial, lii. 171, 
212-16, 600, 603; Nelson's Life of Bull, pp. 
22-4; Sylvester’s Eeliquiee BazterjaiiiB, in. 13.1 

B. P. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM (1613-1680), 
bishop of St. David’s and Worcester succes¬ 
sively, was born at Bristol on 2 Feb. 1013, 
being the son of John Thomas (a linen- 
draper of that town, hut a native of Car¬ 
marthen) by his wife Elizabeth Blount, a 
niece of Thomas Blount, a wealthy Bristol 
lawyer, and a descendant of the Blounts of 
Eldersfleld in Worcestershire. According 
to a pedipee which Thomas took out of the 
Herald’s CoBege in 1688 (of. Harleian MS, 
No. 2300), wita the view of establishing his 
claim to the Herbert arms, his father’s family 
was descended from Henry Fitzherbert, 
chamberlain to Henry I, through Thomas ap 
William of Carmarthen, whose great-grand¬ 
son, W’lUiam Thomas, having probably en¬ 
tered Gray’s Inn on 2 June 1600 (Fostub, 
Gray'8 Inn Eegiater, p. 99), became recorder 
of Carmarthen in 1608, was elected M.P.for 
the borough in 1014, although the sheriff 
made no return (WitniAiis, Farl. Mist, of 
Wales, p. 62), and waa described by the 
Earl of Northampton, when lord president 
of Wales, as ‘ the wisest and most prudent 
person he ever knew member of a corpora¬ 
tion.’ He was the bishop's grandfather, and 
it was with him that the bishop was brought 
up after his father's somewhat early death 
at Bristol. After attending the grammar 
school, Carmarthen, then kept by Morgan 
Owen [q, v.], he proceeded to Oxford, where 
he matnculated &om St. John’s College on 
13 Nov. 1629, but graduated B.A, 12 May 
1682 and M.A. 6 Feb. 1084-6 from Jesus 
College, of which he was also fellow and 
tutor. He was ordained deacon on 4 June 
1CS7 and priest in 1638 by Bancroft, the 
bishop of Oxford. He was appointed shortly 
afterwards vicar of Peubryn, Cardiganshire, 
and chaplain to the Earl of Northumberland 
Braybrooke manuscripts in Mist, MSS, 
Comm, 8th Bep. p. 279a), who presented 
him to the living of Lauguarne with Llan- 
sadwrneu in Carmarthenshire, from which 
he was ejected in 1644. During the Com¬ 
monweals he maintained his increasing 
family by keeping a private school at 
Laugbame, but in 1660 he was restored to 
his livings, and was also appointed precentor 
of St. David’s (Lb Nbtb, Fasti, i. 316; cf. 
Cal, ^teFapers, Dom. 1660-1, p. 178), and 
on 2 Aug. created D.D. of Oxford by chan¬ 
cellor’s letters. He subsequently held the 
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rectory of Lampeter Velfrey, Pembrolcesliire 
(lCOl-6), and in 1661 "wos made chaplain 
to tlie Dulto of York, -whom he attended in 
his voyage to Dunkirk and in one of his 
engagements with the Dutch. Through the 
duke’s interest he was appointed dean of 
Worcester on 26 Nov. 1666, and, though 
a stranger, he is said to have 'gained tho 
nllections of all tho gentlemonof tMt county, 
particularly the Duke of Boaufort, Lord 
Windsor (afterwards Earl of Plymouth), 
and Sir John Pakington' (1620-lOflO), tho 
last of whom presented him on 12 June 1070 
to Iho rectory of Hampton Lovett, Worces¬ 
tershire. 

In November 1677 he was appointed bishop 
of St. David’s, but was allowed to hold the 
deanery of Worcester in eomniendam. His 
predecessor, William Lucy, had apparently 
regarded him as his most likely successor as 
early as 1670, when ha enjoined Thomas to 
complete the private chapel commenced by 
Land at Ahergwili,' if I nnish it not in my 
life’ (IluTiON, Laud, p. 22). Excepting 
,Tolm Lloyd, who died (Pehruary 1686-7) 
within a few months of his consecration, 
Thomas was the only Welshman oppointud 
to the see of St. David’s in tho sovonloonlh 
century, and ho was ' tho one bishop who, 
during tho whole of tliat period, seems to 
have thoroughly idontilled himself with tho 
interests of liis diucose’ (Bpvan, Diocesan 
History of St. David's, p. 106). Ho was 
popular with the gantry and clergy, whoso 
snituringB he had sharod during Iho Common¬ 
wealth. He was woll acquainted with tho 
Welsh language, in which ho often proaohod 
in various parts of his diocese. It was 
through his instrumentality tliat Stephen 
Hughes, tho puritan divine, obt.ainod tho 
necessary authority for jiublishiug the third 
part of Vicar Prichard’s Welsh songs inl670, 
and ho is also said to have supported Hughes 
and Thomas Gouge in bringing out an octavo 
edition of the Welsh Dime, either in 1671 
or 1677 (cf. liowrANPB, Camlrim Biblio¬ 
graphy, pp. 197-8, 200, 218; Qanwyll y 
Oytnry, ed. Rice Rees, 1807, p. 320). He 
began to repair the episcopal palaces at 
Brecon and Aborgwili, and revived a scheme 
of Bishop Barlow’s for removing the see 
from St. David’s to Carmarthen (Jonbb and 
Fhbbmait, St. David’s, p. 333; of. Bpvan, 
Diocesan History of St. David's, p. 188). 

In 1083 he was translated to tho see of 
Worcester, hia election thereto being con¬ 
firmed, on 27 Aug. Here he indulged in 
such lavish, if not excessive, charity and 
hospitality as to considerably impoverish 
hia family. ‘The poor of tho neighbourhood 
were doily fed at his door; ’ ho contributed 


largely to the support of the French pro- 
lestants; and dimmg his visitation k 
entertaiited the clergy at his ownclait- 
devoting the customary fees to then 
of books for tho cathedral library. V jJiV 
1684 he entertained the Duke kBlfi 

on his official progress through Wales uij 

the marches (Dinhpbt, Beaufort Pnom, 
p. 29) and on 23 Aug.’1687\maS 

stayed at the palace, where the decotatioBs 
caused him to say to tha bishop, 'Mv Imt 
this looks like Whitehall.’ ]Ia,hoWr 
staunchly adhered to the protestant cause' 
and is said to have been cited in June 1687 
before the eoclesiastioal commission for re¬ 
fusing orders to several papists who declined 
to take tho usual oaths (Lpttbeu, Brief 
Helatioei, i. 405), He also refused to dis¬ 
tribute among bis clergy the declaration of 
indulgence by James m May 1688. He 
was one of the bishops who abaeutedthem- 
selvos from the convention called in the 
following January, after the InniPng 
William, and he subsequently lefusea to 
take tho 011 th of allegiance, whereupon he 
was suspended, and would have been de¬ 
prived hut for his death on 26 June 1650 
Two days before his death he sent for his 
doan^ Dr, George TTickes [q, v,], and made 
to him a solemn deolaratfou, which was 
afterwards much quoted by the nonjurors, 
saying, ' I think I could burn at a atahe 
before I took Ibis oath ’ {Memoirs qf tho life 
of George Ketilewell, 1718, pp. 19^2®; 
Oabi'UB, Life of Kettkwell, pp. 106,120j. 
lie was buried, at bis own request, at the 
norlb-uast corner of the cloisters, near the 
foot of tho choir slope. 

He married, about 1638, Blanche, daughter 
of Peter Sauwuo, a Dutch merehant, of 
Lime Street, London. She died on 3 Ang. 
1077, and was buried in Worcester Cathe¬ 
dral, having borne him four sons and four 
daughters. The eldest surviving son, John, 
was father of William Thomas (1670-1738) 
[q. V.], the antiquary. 

By his will tha bishop made numerous 
charitable bequests, including 1007. to the 
poor of Worcester, hut hia whole estate 
amounted to only 8007, Hia portrait, en¬ 
graved by T Sanders 'from an original 
picture,’ is given in Nash’s‘WoroesterMire’ 
(vol. ii, App. p. 160). 

In Docombor 163£), in reply to the friendly 
challenge of a dissenting minister, Thomas 
wrote, while still at Laughame, ‘ An_Apo¬ 
logy for the Ohuroh of England In pofflt of 
separation from it,’ but the work 
pimlished till 1670 (London, 8to). ThiM 
of his sormons wore issued separately [m 
1667, 1678, and 1688). There were also 
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‘printed, witli many thmgs expunged since 
Ms death' (^ood), ‘A Pastoral Letter on 
the Catechi^g of Children' (1689, London, 
4 to) and an incomplete work entitled 'Eo- 
jnan’Oracles Silenced ’ (London, 1691, 4to), 
being a reply to the Bomaniat arguments 
advanced in Henry Turherville’s ' Manual 
of Controversies.’ Numerous letters from 
him to Sancroft and others are preserved 
in the Bodleian Library (see Haokman, 
Catalogue, s.v. ‘Thomas’). 

[There is a detailed memoir of Thomas in 
Nash’s Worcestershire (vol. ii. App.pp. 138-63), 
the materials for it having been communicated 
to the author by George Wingfield of Lipp,ird, 
near Worcester, who was a grandson of William 
Thomas [l- ^0 the antiquary. In¬ 

formation as to the bishop’s pedigree was kindly 
commuuieatcd by Alewyn 0. Evans, esq. of 
Carmaithon. See also Wood’s Athens Oxon. iv. 
262 , and Fasti Oxon. ii. 240; Willis’s Survey 
of St. David's, pp. 183-6, 140, and Survey of 
the Cathedrals, li. 664, 680; Thomas's Survey 
of Worcester (1736), pp. 78-6, 106 (where a 
drawing of the bishop's monument, with the 
inscription thereon, as well as the inscriptions 
in memory of his wife and some members of his 
family, is given); Valentine Green’s Hist, and 
Antiq. of Worcester, i. 212, ii 103; Buroet's 
Hist, of his own Times, ed. 1823, iv. 10; Spur- 
rell’sHist. of Carmarthen, pn, 08, 176; Curtis’s 
Hist, of Daugharne, 2nd ed. pp. 100-1; Jack- 
son's Curiosities of the Pulpit, p, 181; Wil¬ 
liams’s Eminent Welshmen, p, 489; Chalmers’s 
General Biographical Diet. xxix. 286, Lans- 
downe HSS. (Brit. Mua.) No. 987, £ 113-16; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] D. Ll. T. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM, D.D. (1070- 
1788), antiqua^, was grandson of William 
Thomas (1613-1089) [q. v.], bishop of Worces¬ 
ter, bring the only child of John Thomas by 
Ms wife Mary, whose father, William Bag nat, 
assisted in the escape of Charles II after the 
battle of Woroester. William was admitted 
to Westminster school in 16313, and thence 
was elected on 26 June 1688 to a scholarsMp 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1691. lie graduated 
B.A. iu 1691, M.A. in 1696, B.D. in 1723, 
and D.D. in 1739. In 1700 he travelled in 
France and Italy, where he formed a close 
friendship with Sir John Palrin^on (1671- 
1727) [q, T.] Afterwards he obtained the 
living of Exhall, Warwickshire, through the 
interest of Lord Somers, to whom he was 
distantly related. He hod a cousidetable 
estate at Atherstone in the same county, and 
another at the Grange, near Toddington, 
Gloucestershire. He removed to Worcester 
for the education of his numerous children in 
1721, and in 1728 he was presented by John 
Hough [q.v.], bishop of Worcester, to the 


rectory of St. Nicholas in that city. With 
a view to the publication of a history of 
Worcestershire he transcribed many docu¬ 
ments, besides visiting every church in the 
county, and Ms collections were of great 
service to Nash, who acknowledges his 
obligations to them. His industry was 
amazing, and he hardly aUowod himself 
time for sleep, meols, and amusement. He 
died on 26 July 1738, and was buried in the 
cloisters of Worcester Cathedral. He married 
Elizabeth, only daughter of George Carter, 
esquire, of BriU, Bu^nghamshire. 

His works are: 1. ‘ Antiquitates Piloratus 
Majoris Malverne in agro Wicciensi, cum 
Chartis originalibus easdem illnstrantihus, 
ex Eegistris Sedia Episcopalis Wigornensis,’ 
London, 1726, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Survey of the 
Cathedral Church of Woroesten with an 
account of the Bishops thereot from the 
foundation of the aaa to the year 1660 [& 
mistake for 1010], also an appendix of many 
original papers and records, never before 
printed,’ London 1786,4to; (dso with a new 
title-page, dated 1737. Thomas is best 
known as the editor of the second edition, 
* revised, augmented, and continued,’ of Sir 
William Dugdala’s ‘Antiquities of War¬ 
wickshire,’ 2 vols. London, 1780, fol. His 
‘Index of Places to Bugdale’s “Warwiok- 
shiroj” 2iid edit.’ fol., was privately printed 
by Sir Thomas Phillips at Middle Hill about 
1844. Thomas contributed verses to the 
collection published by the University of 
Cambridge on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, 1688. 

In Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire’ (i. 177) there 
is a portrait of Thomas engraved iu mezzo¬ 
tint by Valentine Green. 

[Bromley’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 281; Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant, ii. 337 ; 
Gough’s British Topography, ii. 299_, 386, 388, 
391; Eibtorical Begister, vol. xxiii, Ohron. 
DLixy, p. 29; Lipscomb’s BuakinghamsMra, i. 
114; Nash’s WoTcestEcshire, vol ii. App.p.clrii; 
Upcott’s English Topography, iii. 1269, 1342, 
1346; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. (Fhillimoia), 
pp. 210, 212.] T. 0. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM (J. 1780-1794), 
architect, was from 1780 to 1794 an oc¬ 
casional exhibitor at the Boyal Academy of 
Arts. He practised as an architect, chiefly, 
if not solely, in London. In 1783 he pub¬ 
lished 'Origintd Berigns in Architecture’ 
(London,fol.),with twenty-seven plates,com- 
pi’iaing villas, temples, grottoes, and tombs. 
Between 1786 and 1788 he desi^d Wil- 
leraley Castle, Derbyshire, for Richard Ark¬ 
wright. He was a member of the Artists’ 
Cli^. The date of his death is unknown. 

[Diet, of Architecture, 1887.] W. A. 
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THOMAS, WILLIAM (l6L-\vra) (1882- 
1878), Welsh poet, was horn at Ynysddii,_a 
small village on the hanhs of the Howy, in 
the parish of Mynyddislv^n in Monmouth¬ 
shire, on 3 April 1882. Uis father was a 
native of Ystradgynlais, and his mothoi of 
Blaon^wawr, Both become miuahors of the 
Calviiustic methodist church of Goitre. Wil¬ 
liam, the youngost of nine children, received 
the best education his paroni s could give. He 
attended schools at Tredegar, Newport, Cow- 
bridge, and Swansea, but his career at school 
was out short by the sudden death of hia 
father, and ho began life as a laud surveyor 
in Monmouthshire. 

Under the influence of Daniel .Tonkins, who 
had married his eldest sister, and was pastor 
of the church of Y Baboll ('J’he Tabornaele]), 
Thomas resolved to enter the Calvinistio 
methodist ministry. Ills flrst sermon was 
preached in 1861, but it was not till 1869 
that his ordination took place at Llangeitho. 

Thomas, who wrote verse from an early 
age, and adopted the bardic name of Islwyn, 
long devoted hia leisure to a roinarkahlo 
philosophical poem in Welsh called ‘The 
Storm,’^which was to o.xtend to over nine 
thousand linos (cf. TFet/ee, Juno 1896, p. 367). 
He published some extracts in a volumo of 
poems which nppourod at Wresham in 18G7 
with a dedication to Jenkins. Translated 
specimens of this and of olliers of Thomas’s 
Welsh poems maybe soon in ‘WelshLyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ 1800. His 
Welsh poetry, although now acknowledged 
to bo the finest of the century, was not widely 
recognised in his own lifetime. IIo edited 
the Welsh column of poetry in Iho periodi¬ 
cals entitled ‘ Oylchgrawn,’ ‘ Ymgeisydd,’ 
‘ Star of Gwent,’ ‘ x Glorian,’ ‘ Y Uwlad- 
garwr,’ ‘ Cardill' Times,’ and ‘ Baner Cymru.' 
Thomas’s attempts in English poetry were 
failures, giving no indication of the high 
quality of his vVolsh poetry. Some twenty 
specimens were publlshod in ‘Wales’ for 
1890 and in ‘ Young Wales,’ 1800. 

Islwyn spent his life in Mynyddislwyn 
and its vicinity, the district of his birth. There 
he won a reputation as a preacher, and ho 
died there on 20 Nov. 1878. IIo was buried 
in the churchyard of Y Baholl, where a 
granite column was erected to his memory 
by public subscription. In 1801 he married 
Martha, daughter of William Davies of Swan¬ 
sea. There was no issue. 

His published works were; 1. 'Bardd- 
oniaoth [Toetry] gan Islwyn,’ Cardiff, 1864, 
12mo. 2. ‘Caniadau [Songs of] Islwyn,’ 
Wrexham, n.d.; 1867,16mo. S.'Ymweliad 
y Doethion ft Bethlehem [Visit of the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem] gon Islwyn,’ Abordare, 


[An'^ssny on Islwyn as a Preacher! 
Parch. Edward Matthews,’TreheS® 
8vo. 6. A complete collection of his \?eSl 
poems, ‘Gweithiau Islwyn,’ edited bvlfi 
Owon M. Edwards in 1897, Wresham C 


[Tho Life, Oharaotor, and Genius of 
hy Dyfed, ‘Y Geninen.’ lona^rr, iMi-T 
Genuis of Islwyn, by Dowi AVyn o iLstIIi 
‘C omnen Gwyl Dowi,’ Mawrth, 1887; Wmo’ 
by John Owon Jones, B.A., ‘Y Gennen.' 
Hydrof, 1803, Mawrth, 1893; Islwyn aa a 
Proaohor, by Edward Matthews, ‘ Cylchgtiwo’ 
1879; Islwyn as a Preacher, by John HnsI ' 


- vjyiuru, Liy jj. ijuvios, louo; isiwyn 8 Pecu- 
liaritios, ‘ Cymru,’ by J. M. Howoll, 1896, Ee- 
view of his Onniaclau IBongs] in Llanelly 


Guardian by W. Thomas 
in Welsh.] 


all except this 
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THOMASON, Sib EDWAED (1769- 
1840), manufacturer and inventor, son of a 
buolclo mannfnoturer of Birmingham, was 
bom in that place in 1769. At the age of 
sixteen he was apprenticed to MatSiaw 
Boulton [q v.] of Soho, the engineer. Li 
1793, his father liaving retired from business, 
Edward commcncod a mamifaotory of gdt 
and plated buttons, which was gtaduwy 
extended to medals, tokens, works m bronze, 
and silver and gold plate. In 1790 he snh- 
mitted to the admiralty the model of a ftte- 
ship propellod by steam and steered automa¬ 
tically, witli which ho proposed to ossailthe 
Eronch shipping in their own harbours. It 
mot with considerable approbation, hutwas 
not adopted. On 26 Oct. 1796 and on 
22 Dec. 1708 he took out patents (Nos, 3142 
and 2282) for a carringo-step folding up 
automatically on the door of the venicle 
being olosod. At various times he patented 
improvomonts in gun-locks ond corkscrews, 
and in tho manufocturo of heortk-hruskes, 
umbrellas, whips, medals, tokens, and coins. 
IIo also produced many works of great ar¬ 
tistic merit, among others a full-sized copy 
of the Warwick vase in metallic bronze. In 
1830 he completed o series of sixty largo 
medals on bible subjects from pictures by 
the old masters. He presented taese medals 
to nil the soveroigns in Europe, and in lelum 
reoeivod many marks of honour and mi^- 
fleont gifts. He held on behalf of eight 
foreign governments the ofUceof vice-oonsiu 
for Birmingham, and was honoured with 
eight foreign orders of knighthood, inoludmg 
tho Red Eagle of Prussia. In 1882 he was 
knighted by WiUiara IV, In 1844 he rs- 
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tired from business, and settled at Ludlow, 
whence ha removed to Bath and afterwards 
to Warwick. He died at Warwick on 
29 Hay 1849, and was buried in the family 
vault m St. Philip’s, Birmingham. By hia 
wife, Phillis Bown, daughter of Samuel 
Glover of Aberoame, he had one son, Henry 
Botfield, who died on 12 July 1843. 

Sir Edward published an autobiography 
entitled ‘ Memoirs during Half a Century’ 
(London, 1846,8vo), consisting chiefly of an 
elaborate account of the various honours ha 
had received. His portrait is prefixed, en¬ 
graved by 0. Freeman. 

[Thomason’s Memoirs; Colvile’s 'Warwickshire 
Worthies, p. 743, Gent. M.ig 1819, ii. ISO."! 

E. I. 0. 


THOMASON, GEORGE (d. 1066), the 
collector of the remarkable series of books 
snd tracts issued during the period of the 
civil war and the Commonwealth, formerly 
known as the ' Kind’s Pamphlets,’ but now 
more often referred to as the 'Thomason 
Collection,’ was a bookseller who carried on 
business at the sign of the Rose and Crown 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. He took 
up his freedom as a member of the Stationers’ 
Ctompany in lfl26(AEBDE, Transcript of the 
Seffister, iii. 686), and his name first appears 
in the entries of books on 1 Nov. 1627, 
when there was assigned to him. James 
Boler, and Robert Young, Martyn’s 'His¬ 
tory of the Kings of England/of which a 
new edition, with portraits by B. Elstraoke, 
was published by them in 1628. He does 
not appear to have published any books of 
much importance except the two narratives 
by Jean Puget de La Serre, the French his¬ 
toriographer, of the visits of Ma^ de’ Medici 
to the Netherlands and to England—‘ His- 
toiro de I’Entrfie de la Reyne Mere du Roy 
tres-chrestien dans las Prouinces Vnies des 
Fays-Bas,’ and ‘ Histoire de l’Eutr6e de la 
Beyne Mere du Roy tres-chrestien dans la 
Granda-Bretaigue ’—both of which were 
published by John Raworth, George Thoma¬ 
son, and Octavian Pullen in 1639, and were 
illustrated with plates engraved by Hollar 
and others. 

In 1647 Thomason issued a trade catalogue 
bearing the title ' Catalogue Librorum 
diversis Itelise locis emptorum Anno Dorn. 
1647, a Georgio Thomasono Bibliopola 
Londinensi, apud quern in Ceemiterio H. 
Pauli ad insime Rosie coronatse, prostant 
venales/ which included among other books 
a numW of works in oriental languages, 
and in 1648 the parliament directed that a 
sumof6007.' out of the receipts at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall should be paid to George Thomason for 


a collection of books in the Eastern lan¬ 
guages, late brought out of Italy,’ that the 
same might be bestowed on the Public Li¬ 
brary in Cambridge. In 1061 Thomason 
was implicated in the royalist and pres^- 
terian plot [see Love, Oheistophe^. On 
confessing what he knew and giving bail for 
1,0007. the council of state ordered his release 
(Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1661,pp.218, 280; 
jReport on the Duke of Portlands MSS. i. 
686, 590). 

Thomason’s chief claim to notice rests on 
the important collection which he formed of 
the books, pamphlets, and single sheets 
wliich poured forth from the press on both 
sides during the civil war and afterwords 
until the Restoration. The idea of collecting 
these ephemeral productions appears to have 
occurred to him first in 1641, and he began 
his task by seeking to procure copies of all 
such tracts and broadsides printed in. the 
years immediately preceding as were still 
to be obtained. His sympathies were with 
the king, but he neveitheleas collected im¬ 
partially everything which appeared on both 
sides of the controvers|y, as well os many 
tracts from abroad which related to Eng¬ 
lish affairs. He then, to use his own words, 
' proceeded with that chargeable and heavy 
bm'lhen, both to myself and my servants 
that were employed in that business, which 
continued about the space of twenty years, in 
which time I buried three of them who took 
great pains both day and night with me in 
that tedious employment,’ He pursued his 
object steadily until 1602, by which time he 
had gathered together nearly twenty-three 
thousand separate articles, and he himself 
records that 'exact care hath been taken 
that the very day is written upon moat of 
them that they came out.’ He obtained also 
transcripts of 'near one Hundred several 
MS. Pieces, that were never printed, all, or 
most of them on the King’s oehalf, which 
no man durst then venture to publish here 
without endanpfering his Ruine.’ This enor¬ 
mous mass of historical materials he arranged 
in chronological order and caused to be 
bound in about 1983 volumes. A catalogue 
which he drew up still remoms in manu¬ 
script in the Britiw Museum. 

Some of the tracts have on them notes as 
to their authorship, or sarcastic comments if 
the opinions of their writers were not exactly 
those of their possessor; but he records with 
equal pride that one work had been' given 
me by Mr. Milton,’ and that another had 
been borrowed by the king and returned 
both speedily and safely. 

The collection underwent many vicis¬ 
situdes and caused much anxiety to its 
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owner. Early in the days of tlie civil war it was 
hastily packed up and sent into Surrey, but 
afterwards, tliroughfoar of the advance of the 
parliamentary army from the west, it was 
brought back to Loudon. It was next eutr listed 
to the core of a friend in Essex, whence it re¬ 
turned again to London, and remained for a 
time hidden in tables with false tops in its 
owner’s warehouse; but at length Thomason 
decided to sond his collection for safe custody 
to Oxford,and so it escaped destruction in tho 
great fire of1666. ]3ishopBarlow,thenBodley’B 
librarian, tried in vain to secure the collect ion 
for Oxford, and eventually, about 1680, it was 
sold toSamuelMeariie,whowaaacting on be¬ 
half of tlio king. It was left, however, on 
Meariie’a hands, and in 1684 his widow peti¬ 
tioned for and ublainodlcavo to sell it, whan it 
appears to have passed back toTliumaaou’s ds- 
sceudauts and to have remained in their liands 
until 1761, whon, on the recommendation of 
Thomas Hollis, it was bought by QeorgoIIl 
for 3001, and presented to the British Museum 
in 1702. A catalogue with index of tho Tho¬ 
mason tracts, oditod by G. K. Fortoaeuo, was 
issued by theTrustoua of the British Museum, 
1908 (3 vols.) 

Thomosou died in llolborn, near Barnard’s 
Inn, London, in April 1606, and was buried 
' out of St ationers' Ilall (a poore man) ’ on 10 
April (Surrii, Obtiuaiy, Oaiudun ISoa, 1640). 


his oollection, printed in Kotes and QueriLS, 2ml 
sor. iv. -11S; Kclwimls’a Momoirs uf Libraries, 1809, 
i. 405-60, 695, Miidaii's Notes on the Thomason 
Oollection of Civil WarTrnote, in Uibliogriipliiea, 
iii.201-308; Masson’HLifeuflVlUton.lSiitMit, iii. 
44,46 n., vi. 399-100,403.] It. Jfi. 0. 

THOMASON, JAMES (1804-3888), 
lieutonant-govoruor of the North-Western 
Provinces of India aud Mvernor-dobignato of 
Madras, was born at Groat Shell'ord, near 
Cambridge, on 8 May 1801. In 1808 his 
father, Thomas Truobody Thomoson, curate to 
OharlcB Simoou[q. v.l,accepted a chaplaincy 
in Bengal. In India he became distinguished 
as a good preacher and a devoted clergyman. 
IIo was an intlmato friend of David Drown 
1763-1812) [q. v.], of Olnudius Buohanan 
and of Henry Martyn [q. v.], and 
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varitwas where Samuel Wilberforce waTidrTrT 

rrey,but fellow. Thence, having obtained suaS*'' 

ice of the ment to the Bengal civil servino h# 

:, it was Haileybury College, and arrived atS’ 
intrusted m September 1822, at the age ofeh k^ 
lice it re- _ He speedily ocqiiired consideiafleS 
ned for a cionoy m native languages. His a v 
jps in its service was passed In the judicial depatS 
homoaoii Beioro no had been seven years in Indkl 
j custody was appointed registrar to the court of SiA 
on in the Addlat at Calcutta, and ha afterwards art fl 
iBodley’s as judge in the Jungle Mahals, h igmu 
lolleotion was appointed secretary to government aid 
to, it was held that office until 1832, when, at Wovta 
ig on be- request, he was transferred to the post of 
vovor, on magietriito and oolloctor of 
low poll- order that he might acquire admiuEtrative 
, whon it experlonoe and practical knowledge of db- 
laou’s do- trict work in immediate contact with th, 
oir liands poopile. In this work he was employed fc 
dfttion of live years. A survey and reassessaeat of 
aorgolll the revemio for thirty years was at th- 
Museum time in progToae. lie was settlement office' 
tho Tho- ae well ns magistrate and collector, end iu 
icuo, was soUlemoiit work brought Mm into tliedosest 
Museum, louoh with agi-ioulturol affairs and with tk 
landed Interosl 8. Itmay be said that the fin 
laniard’s years which Tliomoaou spent in Aiatagaii 
as buried did more than any part of bis official life to 
!i) ’ on 10 lit him for his lat er duties ns governor of a 
10 .1840). province. Early in 1837 Thomason was ap- 


criLs, 2ml whioh had been const ituted under thastatut' 
rias,1869, of 1883. In 1880 the state of his Mie'! 
riiomiiwn hoolth oompollod him to return with bet to 
igriiphica, England, lie had only taken leava to the 
b i**' Oape of Good Hope, and his conduct, by the 
• rules of the company, involved forfeiture of 

14-3888), Ilia momborship of the civil service. The 
Wostem court of directors, however, Imowini he 
ignato of value, restored him to the service, and the 
oi'd, near government of India kept bis appointmeat 
1868 his open for him. 

curate to Eotuming 1 o Agra early inl840,Thomason 
laplaincy eurvod on in the secretariat until tho eudof 
nguishou 1841, whon ho succeeded llobeit Mertfiai 
ergyman. Bird [q. v.l as a member of the hoard of 
d Drown rovotiiio, Idorly in tho following year he 


was appointed by Lem JiilJenuorougu toreiga 
secretary to Ibo government of India,and la 




jMijEliijij 


first MA.BQ17IS osf IIastuxsbI. James was 
sent to England at the age of ton, and was 
consigned to the care of Simeon, who was 
residing at Oambridgo with liis grandmotlier, 
Mrs. Doinford. Shortly after liis arrival be 
was sent to a school at Aaperlen Hull, near 
Bunting ford, where he had Macaulay as one 
of his fellow-pupils. Four years later lie 
wont to a school at Sloustod in Sussex, 


viiiccB, whioh office he assumed on 12 Dec.*! 
that yoor. This appointment Thomason hen 
until his death in 1863. Throughout b 
long term of olBoe his abilities and energia 
were devoted with unparalleled Buccess to 
tiio woll-hoiiig of tho province undM® 
charge. His directions to settlementoffioro 
and to ooUcolors of land revenue ate atiBi 
with but slight modifications, the guide of 
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those important branches of the administra¬ 
tion. It was entirely owing to his strenuous 
gdTOcacy that the construction of the Ganges 
Canali which was seriously opposed by Lord 
EUenborough, and was not opened until after 
Thomason’s death, became an established fact. 
In dsTelopittg the communications, in im- 
proting the police and gaols, in promoting 
mpular education, and generally in carrying 
out improvements in every branoh of the 
public service, few rulers have achieved more 
maihed success. Thomason died at Bareilly 
on 37 Sept. 1863. On the same day the 
queen affixed her signature to his appoint¬ 
ment as governor of Madras. 

Thomason throughout his life was in- 
f uenced by strong religious sentiments and 
by the himest Christian principles, but he 
was not the leas careful to abstain from any 
measures which might be regarded as inter¬ 
fering with the religious feelings or preju¬ 
dices of the natives. He married, in 1839, 
Maynard Eliza Grant, the daughter of a 
civil servant. 

[James Thomason, by Sir Bichard Temple, 
Oxford, 1893; Directions for Bevenue Officers 
in the Xorth-Western Provinces in the Bougul 
Presidency, Agra, 1849.] A. J. A. 

THOMASSON, TTOMAS (1808-1876), 
manufacturer and political economist, born 
at Tnrton, near Bolton, on 6 Deo. ISOS^ame 
of a quaker family which settled in West¬ 
moreland in 1072, His grandfather owned 
a small landed estate at Edgeworth, near 
Bolton, and built a house there known as 
< Thomesson's Fold,’ He gave the site for the 
Friends' meeting-house and burial-ground 
at Edgeworth. The father, John Tuomas- 
son (1776-1837), was manager and share- 
owner of the Old Mill, Eagley Bridge, 
Bolton, and subsequently became a cotton- 
epinner at Bolton on his own account, 

Thomas Thomasson at an early age joined 
his father's business, and, soon taking control 
of it, greatly extended it. In 1841, at a time 
of great depression in trade and distress in 
the town, he erected a new No. 1 mill in 
Bolton, and the prime minietor (SirB. Feel) 
called the attention of the House of Oom- 
mons to Thomasson’s action as proof that 
capital was stiU. applied to the further ex¬ 
tension of the cotton trade, notwilhstauding 
its depressed condition. With n'eat business 
aptitude Thomasson combined la sagacious 
interest in municipal and public affairs and 
a practical philanthropy. Although he did 
not dosely adhere to quaker customs, his 
political views were largely influenced by 
quaker principles, which were mainly iden¬ 
tical with the enlightened radicalism of the 
period, BQs aim in pahUc life was, he said. 


to seek to ‘extend to every man, rich or 
poor, whatever privilege, political or mental, 
he claimed for himself.’ He was a good 
speaker, and rapidly gained a pre-eminent 
i^uence in the affairs of his native town. 
Ha actively supported the movement for 
securing the incorporation of Bolton, and 
was elected to the nrst council at head 
of the poU, He remained a member of the 
council over eighteen years, but steadfastly 
declined any other pabUc office. Through¬ 
out his life he worked hard for the material, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of his fellow- 
townsmen, He strenuously advocated the 
provision of the town with cheap gas and 
cheap water, and sanitary improvements. 
He helped to establish an industrial sohool, 
a libra^ and museum, and a school on the 
plan of the British and Foreign Bible So¬ 
ciety. 

In general politics Thomasson was mainly 
known as the chief promoter of the anti-corn 
law agitation, and os the largest subscriber 
to its iunds. John Bright liberally acknow¬ 
ledged his indebtedness to his counsels, and 
Oohden owed to Thomasson mudi peouniaij 
assistance at critical periods in ms public 
career. When the great subscription was 
raised for Oobden in 1846, Thomasson was 
the first to put down 1,0007. When it was 
proposed to moke somenational gift to Cobden, 
Thomasson gave 6,0007. He subsequently 
uve 6,000/. to a second subscription for Oob- 
en, and, at an even larg^ expenditure of 
money, he twice privately freed Oobden from 
pressing pecunioiw embarrassments. After 
Uhomasson’s death there was found among 
his papers a memorandum of his advances 
to Oobden containing these magnanimous 
words: '1 lament that the greatest bene¬ 
factor of mankind since the invention of 
printing was placed in a position where his 
public usefulness was compromised and un- 
eded by sordid personal cares, hut I have 
one something as my shore of what is due 
to him from his countrymen to set him free 
for further efi'orts in the cause of human 
progress.’ Thomasson was similarly gene¬ 
rous in aiding those who were engaged in 
agitating for the repeal of the taxes on know¬ 
ledge and ^e freedom of reasoned opinion, 
and he was always careful to make his phil¬ 
anthropic gifts as unostentatiausly as pos¬ 
sible. 

Thomasson died at his residence. High 
Bank, Haulgh, near Bolton, on 8 March 
1876. He married a daughter of John Pen¬ 
nington of Hindley, a Liverpool merchant. 
His wife was a ohurchwoman, and, though 
he was brought up a member of the Society 
of Friends, Thomasson attended the Bolton 
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parish ohurcli from tlie date of his marrin';o 
until 1866, wlien disgust at a sermon justi¬ 
fying the Crimean war led him to ansont 
himself thenceforth. A son, John Pomiing- 
ton Thomosson, wos M.P. for Bolton from 
1880 to 1886, and his son, Franklin Thomos- 
son, was M.P. for Leicester from 1006. 

[Manchester Examiner, 10 March 1870 i Mor- 
ley's Life of Cobdeu, 1881.] Gl. J. H. 

THOMLINSOIT or TOMLINSON, 
MATTHEW (1617-1081), soldier, baptised 
24 Sept. 1617, was the second son of John 
Thomlinson of York, and Eleanor, daughter 
of Matthew Dodaworth (DTraj>Ai,ii, Visitation 
of Yorkshire, 1606, Suitees Soo. xxxvi. 06). 
He is first heard of as one of the gentlemen 
of the Inna of Court who onliated to form 
the lifhguard of the Earl of Essex in 1612 
(LtriilOW, Memoirs, i, 89, od. 1801). On 
26 March 1646 'Whitolocko mentions the 
defeat of a party of the garrison of Walling¬ 
ford by Captain Thomlinson and a detach¬ 
ment from Abingdon (Memorials, ed. 1863, 
i. 411). In tho new model army he held the 
rank of mmor in Sir Ilobert Pyo’s regiment 
of horse (Sphiggii, Asnglia JRedmua, p. 331), 
hoaoming colonel of that regiment in the 
summer of 1047. During tho quarrel between 
the army and the parliament, he adhered to 
the former and was one of the olliccrs pre¬ 
senting tho remonstrance of the army 
(26 Juno 16J7) to tho pnrlionieiit (Rusit- 
woBtri, yl. 602). On 23 Deo. 1648 the 
council of tho army ordered him to talcc 
charge of the king, then at Windsor, and 
Charles remained in Lis custody at St. 
James’s daring the trial, and up to the day 
of his oxeculion (Clarke Papers, Oaradon 
Soc. ii. 140-7). Thomlinson then deliyored 
Charles up to Colonol Hacker, the hearer of 
the death-warrant, but, at tho king’s request, 
accompaniod him as far as the entrance to the 
Bcairold. The king gave him a gold tooth¬ 
pick and case as a legacy (Tt'ial(tf the Begi- 
c»7es,T). 218; cf. J/amoiV« o/iSiV T, Herbert, 
ed. 1701, p. 133). Thomlinson had been 
appointed hy tho commons one of tho king’s 
jnugeB, hilt hnd declined to sit in the court. 

In 1650 Thomlinson and his regiment 
followed Cromwell to Scotland (Gal, State 
Papers, Dorn. 1660, p. 207). On 17 Jan, 
1662 he was appointed one of the committee 
for the reformation of the law (Commons' 
Journals, yii, 74). On the expulsion of the 
Long poi'liament he was one of the members 
of the counoil of state ereoted W the oilicers 
of the anny, and on 6 July 1663 he was also 
co-opted to sit in the Little parliament 
(lb, yii. 281, 288: Cal, State Papers, Dom, 
1662-8, p. 339). I 


of the council first of Fleetwood 
1651) and afterwards of Henry Cromt li 
(16 Nov. 1667) (Deputy Keepe?^ W 
cords, 14th Rep. pp. 28, 29). On 
1051, when the officers of tho Irish to- 
made Iheir agi-oemeut with Dr, 

Sir William) Petty fq. v.J for thS^^S 

Lroland, there was H solemn seekiiiff 
God, performed by Colonel Thomllnsoifo 
a blessing upon the oonolusinn of so 
a Imsineas ’ (Lasoom, Hist, of the Som 
Surrey, p. 22). Henry Cromwell fcnnd 
rather a thorn in his side, and, in spite of 
his ‘ sly carriage,’ suspected him of stirriuff 
up disalFeclion ogainst his govemment ad 
ol secret intrigues with the republican omo- 
sitioii ( Tkurloe Papers, yi. 223,867, vu.™ 
Noveitheless Cromwell, when he W.y ii B 
lord (’- ^ . 


hood (24 Nov. 1667), in order to abowtis 
willingness to he reconciled to old oppo¬ 
nents: nor did ho hositnlotogivalum&com- 
mendatory letter when he went to Ennknd 
(lb, vi. 082, vii. 201 ). The Protector sum¬ 
moned Thomlinson to sit in bis House of 
Lords, blit his employmont detmedbiak 
Ireland (t' 6 , vi. 732). 

On 7 July 1069 the restored Long pailie- 
nient made Tliomlinson one of the flTecom- 
mieeionerafor tho oivilgovornment ofltdend 
(Oommuns’Joumali, yii. 678, 707), In the 
quarrel which followed between the pailiu- 
ment and tho army he was auspeotedof too 

g roat an inclination to the cause of tk 
btter, and lyasoousoqueiitly arrested (18 Dec. 
1G69) and iraiieached (19 Jan. 1660)^ the 
supporters of the iiarlmmeutary party (Lim. 
LOW, dfemoirs, od, 1894, ii. 180,464). The 
impoaohmoiit, however, was not proceeded 
with, and when Thomljnson mrived in Eng¬ 
land he was permitted to remain at liberty 
on giving his ongagemunt not to distorb lie 
existing goverumeiit (ib, ii, 266), 

At tho Rostoratiou Thomlinson was ei- 
coptod hy namo from the order for thearre't 
of tho king’s judges and the seizure of their 
estates (17 ilay 1600). In his petition to 
tho lords he staled that he hod never taken 
part in the proceedings against tbs king 
(though his name had keen mistakenly in¬ 
serted omong those who sole and gave judg¬ 
ment). He pleaded also that the idvk had 
specially recommended him to his son rat to 
civility, and, as this was confirmed byfM 
evidence of Henry Seymour, the lords agreed 
with the commons to free him m 
penalty (Hist, MSS, Comm, 7thEw p. 128; 
Old Parliamentary History, pii. 


Ohorles II and some royalists arguei 
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I nmTnli Tijinn ouaht to Lave allowed tLe king 

to escape, end grudged Lim Lis impunity 

^At^he trial o^ the regicides TLomlinson 
bore evidence against Colonel Hacker, but 
most of his testimony was directed to Lis 
onn vindication (Trial of the Hegieides, v- 
‘>181. He lost by the Eestoration AmptLul 
park wLioL Le Lad acquii-ed during the 
CommonwealtL (Cal. State Papert, Dorn. 
1G60-1, p. 236). 

TLomnnson died on 3 Nov. 1681, and was 
buried in the chureL of Bast Mailing, near 
Maidstone. He mairied Pembroke, daughter 
of Sir ■U'illiam Brooke, by whom he Lad two 
daughters: (1) Jana, married Philip Owen, 
and died in 1703 j (2) Elizabeth, died un¬ 
married. His widow died on 10 June 1083, 
and was buried in East Mailing church. 
Thomlinson’s sister June was the wife of Sir 
Thomas Twysden (Twyeden on the Govern¬ 
ment of Mgland, p. xxxiv j Thitbloe, iv. 
ikfij Visitation of Yorkshire, 1666-6, p. 66). 

ffis portrait by Mytena represents him 
irfth long dark hair (Cat. First Loan Jh- 
Mbitim f National Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, No, 738). 

[Noble's House of Cromwell, i. 420; Lives of 
the English Kogioides, 1798, ii. 277; notes sup¬ 
plied by Mr. "W. Shand of Newcastle-M-Tyne.] 

THOMLINSON, ROBERT (166^1748), 
benefactor of Newoastle-on-Tyne, the young¬ 
est son of Richard Thomlinson of Akehead, 
near'Wigton, Oumbeiiand, of on oldDurham 
family, was born at 'Wiglon in 1668, matri¬ 
culated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
23 March 1685-6, aged 17, and graduated 
from St. Edmund Hull, B.A. in 1689, and 
M A. in 1692 (Le was incorporated at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1719, and graduated D.I). from 
King's College in that year). In_ 1692 he 
held for a time the post of vice-principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, and in 1696 he was ap¬ 
pointed lecturer of St. Nicholas (now the 
cathedral), Newcastle-on-Tyne, After some 
leaser prmerments, which he probably owed 
to a family connection with Dr. John Robin¬ 
son [q, V, j, afterwards bishop of London, he 
was m 1712 inducted to the rectory of 
Whickham, Durham, upon the nomination 
of Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham. In 1716 
he became master of St, Mary’s Hospital, 
Newoaatle-on-Tyne, and four years later 
Eobinson appointed him to a vacant prebend 
at St, PauFs. Between 1720 and 1725, as 
executor of his brother John, rector of Roth- 
buiy, Thomlinson erected at Wigton a hos- 
pirn (the ‘College of Matrons’) for the 
widoire of poor clergymen, he himself con¬ 
tributing part of the" expense, as well as a 


schoolmaster’s house for the pariah. In 1734 
he contributed liberally to the rebuilding of 
St. Edmund Hall, and shortly afterwards he 
made over some sixteen hundred books to 
form the nucleus of a public library for New- 
cartle-on-Tyne. A building was provided to 
receive the books, and the library was opened 
to the pubhc in October 1741. The li¬ 
brarian’s salary having been provided for by 
an endowment from Sir "Vinter Blackett, 
Thomlinson purchased a perpetual rent- 
charge of 61. to be expended aimually on the 
purchase of books. Of these some eight 
thousand wein included in 4,870 volumes, 
when they were made over to the public 
library committee of the Newcastle coipora- 
tion in 1884, Thomlinson’s other benefac¬ 
tions included a chapel-of-ease at Allenby 
in Cumberland, the charity school at 'Whick¬ 
ham, and considerable bequests to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to the Society for Propa¬ 
gating the Gospel (of which he was one of 
tire earliest members), and to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Enowledge. He died 
at 'iS’hickham on 24 March 1747-8, and was 
buriedinthenorthaisle of'Wlriokhamchurolr. 
He married, in 1702, at East Ardsley, near 
Leeds, Martha Ray, who survived him. They 
appear to have had no issue. 

[Notes kindly given by Ilf. Shend, esq., and 
tire same writer's daborate Memoir of Dr. Thom¬ 
linson, to which is prefixed a pen-and-ink por¬ 
trait, ap. Aicheeologia .Uliana, new ser. x, 69-76, 
XV. 340-63; Poster's Alumni Oxen, early ser.; 
Surtees’s Durham, ii. 240; Yorksliire Diaries 
(Surtees See), ii. 43 aq.; G-ent, Mag, 1748, 
p 187.] T. S. 

THOMONDjMABQTnsoi-. [See CBetbit, 
JaiUES, third marquis, 1769-1856.] 

THOMOND, Eaels oi'. [See CBrieh, 
MuBBOxraH, first earl, d. 1651; O’Bbien, 
CoKOB, third earl, 1634 P-1681; O’Bbibn, 
Dohouoh, fourth earl, d. 1624; O’Bbien', 
Babnabas, sixth earl, d. 1067,] 

THOMPSON. [See also THOMSoif,T ome- 
son, and Tomson.] 

THOMPSON, Sib BENJAMIN, Count 
VON Rumeoed (1763-1814), horn at North 
Wohm’n, MossaohusettSj on_ 2^March 1763, 


and Indians through the seven years’ war. 
A paternal ancestor, James Thompson, ac¬ 
companied John Winthrep to New England 
in 1630. Thompson lost his father at the 
age of twenty months. His mother married 
again when he was three years old, His 
grandfather, who died in 1766, had made 
prevision for his maintenance, and his step- 


was the only son ot Joenjamm luompsou (d. 
1764) Iw his wife, Ruth Simonds, daughter 
of au officer who fought against the French 
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father exacted the weoMy payment of 2s. 6d, 
till the hoy was seven. 

He was educated first at the school of 
his native village; secondly, at that of By- 
iield; and thirdly, at that of Medford, It 
is said (Q, E, Elus, ilfmotr, p, 1C) ‘that 
he showed a particular ardour for arithmetic 
and mathematics, and it was rememherod of 
him, afterwards, that his playtime, and some 
of his proper worlttime, had been given to in¬ 
genious mechanical contrivances, soon lead¬ 
ing to a curious interest in the principles of 
mechanics and natural philosophy,* 

When fourteen ho was ai>prentioed to 
John Appleton of Salem, who kept a largo 
‘ store,’ remaining there ‘ till about October 
1709,’ He busied himself with experiments 
for the discovery of perpetual motion and the 
])reparntion of nreworks. An unforeseen ox- 
plosion jeopardised his life. In 1760 he 
entered the employment of IIopeBtill Oapen 
of Boston. Ilia spare time was devoted to 
learning French and to feuouig. He attended 
lectures at Harvard University, and acquired 
some knowledge of surgery and medicine. 
The disputes between the colonies and the 
motherland having brought commeroo to a 
standstill, he became a aclioulmastor, first at 
Wilmington in Massachusetts, and aft or wards 
ut llumwrd (suhsequently renamed Ooucord) 
in Now Hampshire. Being handsome in foa^ 
tiu'o and figure, and about six feet in height, 
ho found favour in the eyes of Sarah (1730- 
1792'), daughter of the llov, Timothy 'Walker 
of llumford, and widow of Oolouol llenjiunin 
Bolf'e (d. 1771), the snuiro of llumford. Tho 
lady had ono child (afterwards Colonel Paul 
llolfo) and a oompetence. Humford married 
her in Januavjr 1773; ho was under twenty 
and she was thirty-three. Their only child, 
Sarah, was bom on 18 Got. 1774. '^''entworth, 
the goyornor of New Hampshire, gave him 
a commission as major in tlie second pro¬ 
vincial regiment, greatly to tho dissatisfaction 
of the junior oflicers. Us now devolod his 
leisure hours to experimeuts iu gunpowder 
and to farming the laud acquired hy mar¬ 
riage. 

In 1776 he was cast into prison for lubo- 
warmuess iu the cause of lihorty, aud was 
released, without being acquitted, after tho 
committee of safety had failed to prove his 
guilt. He then oouvorted his property into 
cash, emhorkod on tho frigate Scarborough 
at Newport, and was landed ot Boston, where 
he remained till the capitulation, sailing for 
England in the frigate hearing despatches 
from General Gage to Lord George Germain 
[q. V.], secretary of state. Lord Georgo op- 
pointed Thompson secretary for Georgio, a 
barren honour, and to a place of profit in tho 


colonial ollice. He again occupied himnu 
with experiments in gunpowder; he S 
mined the velocity of projectiles whiir.T 
vantageously altering their form 3 i 
succeeded in getting bayonets added m 
fusees or oarabmas of the horse-guaida f 
use when fighting on foot. A paWouthl 
cohesion ot bodies which he seat to tSa 
Royal Society led to the formation of Z 
oequamtnuce with Sir Joseph Banka 
to his election as a fellow on 22 April ivya 
In the same year he made a cruise as avolun 
toorin the Victory belonging to ths equadioi 
under Sir Charles Hardy, when he studied 
the firing of guns, and obtained ‘mneknew 
lightrelativoto theaotion of firedgunpoirder’ 
In September 1780he was appointed undeN 
secretary for the colonies, an office whickhe 
held for thirteen months, during which a 
Cuvier stated on 'Thompbon’s autWityoifo 
moir, p. 121), 'he had been disgusted with 
the want of talent displayed hy his pim- 
cipal[Lord George Germam], for which he 
had himself not imfroquontly been made 
responsible.’ Lord George appointedThomp. 


sou lieutenant-colonel of tbe’king'e America 
dragoons after Cornwallis had surrendered 
to Washington and liochambeau ot Yorl- 
town; and, though ho did some akirmialiin j; 
at Oliarleslon before its evacuation, hu 
onroor in Amorico ns a soldier was un¬ 
eventful. lie went with his regiment from 
Charles! on loLung Island,whereheiemained 
at Huntingdon till peace was concluded. 
The hislnrians of Long Island denoaucehim 
for having acted as a barbarian m polhu; 
down 0 preshyterion church and using th* 
materials for building a fort in the public 
burying-grouiul Thompson, Mist. ttf Janq 
Island, i. 211, 478; Praiiu, Hist, tflMf 
Island, pp. 66-0, 261). 

Heturning to England, he retired from 
the army on half-pay, ond went abroad on 
17 Sept. 1788, one of his follow-passengeie 
between Dover and Boulogne being Gibbon 
(Quibon, Letters,n.,12). Thompsonjourneyed 
to Strassburg, wns present in umrorm at a 
review, and formed the acquaintance of Duke 
Maximilian, the general iu command, and 
was introduced by him to his uncle, the 
eloctor of Bavaria, into whose service he 
afterwards ontored, George HI not only 

f ave Thompson the requisite petmisaon, 
ut knighted him on 23 Feb. 1784, shortly 
before his departure for Bavaria. Hs re¬ 
turned to England in October 1796 with 
the title of Count von Rumford. Baring 
the eleven years he passed in Munich m 
had made important reforms in the public 
service and in social sconomy. As minister 
of wor he increased the pay tad comfort of 
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tie private soldier j us head of the police he 
freed the city from the plague of beggars. 
4 . large piece of waste grouud belonging to 
the elector he converted, with the elector’s 
sanction, into a public pork having a cir¬ 
cumference of six miles. This is now known 
a? the English Glarden._ When he left in 
1795 the citizens of Munich^ erected a monu¬ 
ment in it as a token of their gratitude. 

In the spring of 1790 he went to Ireland 
as the guest of Lord Pelham, and while in 
Dublin he introduced improvements into the 
hospitals and workhouses. He left behind 
hini a collection of models of his inventions, 
fle was elected a member of the Irish Royal 
Academy and Society of Arts, and ho re¬ 
ceived formal thanks from the grand jury 
and lord mayor of Dublin, and from the lord- 
lieutenant. In London he effected great im¬ 
provements in the Foundling Hospital {Ann. 
Meg. 1798, p. 897). The cooking of food, 
aad the warming of houses economically, 
occupied his thoughts, as well as smoky 
chimneys, five hundred of which he claimed 
to have cored, He made the first experiment 
at Lord Pahnerston's house in Ilanover 
Square, and the houses of other noblemen 
were afterwards freed from smoke. 

Like his countryman Franklin, the aim of 
Dumford as an mventorwas to promote com¬ 
fort at the fireside, the main object of his life 
being, in Tyndall’s words, 'the practical 
numogement of fire and the economy of fuel ’ 
(Sew Fragments, p. 1G8). Yet he made 
asTalnahle contributions to pure soienoe 
as Franklin’e in the domain of electricity. 
SVhen a cannon was bored at Sluiuch he 
noticed the amount of heat developed, and 
he succeeded in boiling water by the process. 
He answered the question' What is heat P ’ by 
the statement that it cannot be other than 
'motion.' Succeeding investigators con¬ 
firmed his conolnslon, and to lum pertains 
the honour of having first determined that 
' heat is a mode of motion’ and of aunihilat- 
iug, as ^^doU says,' the material theory of 
heat.’ M. Berthollet, one of Bumford’s 
eminent contemporaries, contested his theory 
of heat, and maintained the hypothesis of 
caloric in his ‘Essai de Statique Ohimiquc,’ 
published in 1803, to which Rumford made 
a Bonvinoing reply (EirairoKD, Works, iii. 
214,221). Tyndall likewise gave Rumford 
the credit of trnveHing with Sir John Leslie 
[q.y,] over common ground on the subject of 
radiant heat and of anticipating Thomas 
Graham (1806-1869) [q.v.] in experimenting 
on the diffusion of liquids {New Fragments, 
pp. 163, 166), and also ‘ for the first accu¬ 
rate determinations of the calorio power of 
fuel’ {Seat a Mode tjf Motion, p. 146), An 


interesting summary of Eumford’s nume¬ 
rous practical suggestions touching cookery, 
clothiUjg, and fum-economy, os well as of 
his soientiflc discoveries, appears in the 
Royal Institution ‘ Proceedings ’ fvi. 227’), 
24 Feb. 1871. 

In 1796 he presented 1,0002. to the Royal 
Society on condition that the interest 
should be devoted to the purchase of a gold 
and silver medal for presentation every second 
year to the discoverer during the preceding 
two years of any useful improvement or ap¬ 
plication in liglit and heat, ^e first award 
was made in 1802, the result of a ballot being 
a unanimous vote that both the gold and 
sRver medal should be conferred on Rumford. 
He mode a like donation, under similar con¬ 
ditions, in 1796 to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Up to 1829 no candidates 
deserving one of these medals had appeared 
in America, and the trustees of the fund ob¬ 
tained an act from the Massachusetts legisla¬ 
ture authorising the payment of a lectuier on 
the subjects in whichRumford was interested, 
the fund itself having increased in seventy 
years from five to twenty-five thousand dol¬ 
lars, In 1798 he gave two thousand doUars to 
Concord in New Hampshire, formerly Rum¬ 
ford, the interest to be used in clothing 
twelve poor children yearly, and the gift 
was accepted with the proviso that the girls 
should be educated as well as clothed. 

He returned to Munich in 1790 with hie 
daughter, who had joined him in England, 
Two years later he was in London as minister 
for Bavaria, hut the king declined to receive 
one of his own subjects in that capacity. 
John Adams, president of the United States, 
gave Rumford the choice of the offices of 
lieutenant and inspector of artillery or en¬ 
gineer and superintendent of the mihti^ 
academy {Idfi and Works of Adams, viii. 
060), He declined, hut presented the model 
of a new field-piece as a personal aeiknow- 
lei^ment of the compliment. 

'The most important of his works was 
founding the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in Albemarle Street, Loudon. In 
the‘Proposals’ (London, 1790, 8vo) which 
he drafted its objects were stated to he two¬ 
fold, the first being the diffusion of the kno w- 
ledga of new improvements, the second ‘ leach¬ 
ing the application of science to the useful 
purposes of life.’ Subscriptions were ool- 
leoted, and a charter obtained in 1709. 
Rumford became secretary and took up his 
residence in Albemarle Street, euperintend- 
ing the ‘ Journal ’ untU he left for Bavaria 
in May 1802, He designed the lecture- 
room, and his sketches h^ong to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Themes 
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Young [q. v.] and Sir Humphry Davy [q. v.] 
■\vcro among tho InsLiUilion’a earliest pro- 
feators, and to the latter's energy 'woa duo 
the succosa of Dutaford’s design (Dmcn 
JoTOS, Tim lioyal Institution, pp. 121,123). 
On 21 Oot. 180B he married for the s^ond 
time, his new wife being Marie Anne Piorret 
PttulKO, widow of Lavoisier. They soparatod 
by mutual consent on 30 June 1809. Hum- 
ford thereupon took an estate at Auteuil 
near Paris, where ho lived till his death on 
26 Aug. 1814, lie was buried in Auteuil 
cemetery (now disused). Under the p^ 
visions of his will, a professorship of physics 
was established ot Harvard University in 
1816, and his philosophical apparatus passed 
with l,000i, to tho libyal Institution. Cu¬ 
vier read Ids * filoge ’ before the French In¬ 
stitute on 9 Jan. 1816, concluding with tho 
words that Humford ‘ by tho hamy choice 
of his suWeots as wolf as by lus works 
had earned for himself both the esteem of 
the wise and tho gratitude of the unfor¬ 
tunate,’ According to Tyndall: ‘ The Ger¬ 
man, French, Spanish, and Italian languages 
were os familiar to Humford as English. He 
played billiards against liimself; ho was 
fond of chess, whioli, however, made his 
feet like ice and his head like fire. Tho 
designs of his invontions wore drawn by 
himself with groat skill; but be liad no 
knowledge of painting and sculpture, and 
but little feeling for them. Ho kad no taste 
for poolry, but groat liisto for landscnpo 
gardening. In late life his habits were ab- 
Blemious, and it is said that his slrenglh was 
in this way so roducod as to render iiiin un- 
ahlo to resist his last illuosa' (Nem Fraff- 
snents, p. 164). 

His heiress ond only child (by his first 
wife), Sorah (1774-1862), known as countess 
of Itumford, chiefly resided at Guucord in 
New noiupshire after her father’s death, and 
founded there i he Holfo and Humford asylum 
for poor motherless girls. 

Pori mils of Humford are at Harvard Ool- 
Icgo, Cambridge, U.S.A., and at the Hoyal 
Society’s rooms in Burlington House, Lon¬ 
don. From tlio latter was engraved the 
head on tho society’s Humford medal. Three 
other portraits (roiiroduced in George B. 
EUis’s memoir) wore bequeathed by Sarah, 
countess of Humford, to a relative, Mr, 
Joseph B. Wolker, Besides tho monument 
in Eio English garden at Munich, creeled in 
1796, a bronze statue was sot up there iu 
Maximiliansfrasso in 1307. 

The first colloclod edition of Hum ford’s 
works be^n to aiqioar in London in 1796 as 
‘Essays Political, Economical, and Phihi- 
sophioal.’ Tho fourth and last volume was 


issued in 1803. A Geru^iiT^ii^i^;:^ 
was published at Weimar in ITflvls T} 
edit. ^4 vole., 1803-6. An AmeriStf 
(3 vols.) appeared at Boston, 17^-1^ 
Tho essays on ‘Food’ and -The Mai!, 
mont of the Poor ’ were reissued senam.'i^ 
tho former at Dublin m 1847, and iKtt i 
mUntonklffil. pf.W,„«S!£ 
edition of Rmnlord’s writings, wliicli J 
uudertakon by the American Academv of 
Arte and SoioucoSjlhe first volume appeaMd 
at Boston in 1870, and the memoir by Q E 
Ellis, forming the fifth and last volume' 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

[Life by Soovgo E. Ellis in Oolleetire Toifa 
vol. V. (Philadelphia, 187S; Chev. von Baaem- 
feind, Benjamin Thompson Qi-if von Bn-fe..; 

Munioli, 1880; Notes and Queries, 3rd aar.n’ 
413, 8th sor. riii. 293; American Jontnni of 
SeioncB (by Ouvior), 1831, six. 28; Spark’s 
American Biography, now sor. vol. v.; Sibuie's 
Amoricau Loyalists; Quincy’s Hist, of Harvard 
18i0; IXoat n Modo of Motion, and How Fra'-’ 
monls liy Tyndall.] P. B 


THOMPSON, BENJAMIN (1776?, 
1816), draumtisl, born about 1770, was the 
son of Benjamin Blaydes Thompson, amer- 
cluint of Kingston-upon-IIull, lie wna edu- 
cal I'd for tho law, hut, disliking theprofession, 
ho was sent to 11 amburg us Ms father's agent. 
Ho ooouiiied his leisure by translating sweral 
of Kotzebue’s dramas. On 24 March 1798 
onp of those, ‘ Tho Stranger,’ was brought 
out at Drury Lane, Kemble taking the title 
rfilo. _ It met wilh much success both tWe 
and in 1801 nt Oovent Garden (Qbsesi, 
Hilt, of the Staffp, vii. 380, CIS, 691, viii, 
478, ix. 467). It was published in 1801 
(London, 8vn), and has since hoonfiequently 
roprintod. On 12 Oct. 1812 an origmalope- 
ratio drama by Thompson, entitled ‘Godol- 
phin/ was unsuccessfully produced at Bmi; 
Lane. A second piece, called 'Oberon’a 
Oath,’ at the same theatre on 21 May 1816, 
was not well roeoived at first. The dis^ 
point mont is said to have killed him. He 
died in BliiokMors Hoad, London, on 26 May 
1810. In 1790 he married Jone, youngest 
daughter of John Bourne, rector of Sutton- 
oum-Duokmanton and of South Winrfeld 
iu Derbyshire. By her he had six ehUoren. 

Bosidos the works mentioned, Thompson 
was tho author of: 1. ‘The Florentines: a 
Tab,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 2. ‘An Account 
of the Introduction of Merino Sheep mto 
the diflbront States of Europe and nt the 
Capo of Good Hope,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 
Ho nleo translalod numerous German plays, 
which wore published in a collective fora 
under tho title ‘ Tho German Theatre m 
1801, London, 8vo, 
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nUfimoir preflied to Oberon’s Oath; Bakor’g 
Biom. Dramatica; Gent. Mag. 1816, i. 569; 
Watfs Bibliotheca Brit.] B. I. 0. 

THOMPSON, CHARLES (1740 P-1799), 
vice-admiral, born about 1740, -wpt first to 
gea in a merchant ship, but on the imtoinence 
of war with France entered the navy on hoard 
the Nassau in 1766. In the Nassau, in the 
Prince Frederick, and afterwards with Cap- 
‘-^—[q.v.] in the Achilles, 


he served till 3 Dec. 1760, when he passed his 
oxamination, being then, accord!^ to his cer¬ 
tificate, ‘ more than 20.’ On 16 Jan. 1761 he 
vvas promoted to be lieutenant of the Arro- 
gantfat first in the Ohannel and afterwards in 
the Mediterranean. The Arrogant was paid 
off at the peace, and in August 1763 Thomp¬ 
son joined the Cygnet sloop, in which he 
setVM for five years on the North American 
station. In July 1768 the Cygnet was sold 
out of the navy in South Carolina, and 
Thompson, with the other officers, was left 
to find his own passage to England, for which 
a payment of 39Z. Os. 6d. was afterwards 
made to him. In May 1770 he was appointed 
to the Salisbury, again on the North Ame¬ 
rican station, and in February 1771 was pro¬ 
moted by Commodore James Gambler [q.v.] 
to be commander of the Senegal moop. 
Three months later he was appointed by 
Qambier to be captain of the Mermaid, whicn 
he took to England in December 1771. The 
admiralty refused to confirm this last com¬ 
mission, hut promoted him to the rank of 
captam on 7 April 1772, and appointed him 
to the Chatham, going out to the West 
Ihdies with the flag of Vice-admiral Wil¬ 
liam Parry, From the Chatham he was 
moved into the Crescent frigate, which he 
brought home in the summer of 1774. lu 
the foUowing year he was appointed to the 
Boreas frigate, in which he went out to 
Jamaica early in 1776. He returned to Eng¬ 
land with the convoy of merchant ships m 
October 1777, and was again sent out to the 
■West Indies, where towards the end of 1780 
he was moved by Sir George Rodney into 
the Alcide of 74 gpins. He commanded the 
Alcide in the action off the Chesapeake on 
6 Sept, 1781 [see Gbates, Thouab, Lobd], 
rrith Sir Samuel (afterwards Lord) Hood 
[q.T.jat St. Kitts in January 1782, and in 
the action of 12 April 1782 [see Robitdt, 
Gbobol Bbidobs, Lom^. In 1787 he com¬ 
manded the Edgar at Portsmouth, and the 
El^hant during ‘ the Spanish armament’ in 


In 179S he was appointed to the Vengeance, 
which he took out to the West Indies. There 
in the following year, as commodore, he took 
part in the capture of Martinique and Gua- 

TOl. SIX. 


deloupe, and the other operations of the 
squadron under the command of Sir John 
Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.] 
On 12 April 1794 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral; he returned to England in 
1795 with his flag in the Vanguard, and on 
1 June was promoted to he vice-admiral. 
During 1796, with hie flag in the London, 
he commanded a detached squadron in the 
Channel and on the coast of Prance. Towards 
the close of the year he was sent out to the 
Mediterranean, and, with his flag in the Bri¬ 
tannia, was second in command in the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent, for which he was made 
a baronet. He continued with, the fleet 
for some months, but having ‘ presumed to 
censure the execution’ of four mutineers 
on Sunday, 9 July, Lord St, Vincent wrote 
home insisting that he should be immedi¬ 
ately removed (NiCOLAS, ii. 409). Thompson 
was accordingly recalled, and appointed to 
a command in the fleet off Brest. He held 
tMs during 1798, hut Ms heitlth had for some 
time been failing, and early m 1799 he was 
obliged to strike his flag and go on shore. 
He died at Fareham on 17 March. He 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of B. 
Selby of Bonington, near Edinburgh, anJ 
left issue. 

[Olfieiol letters, paybooks, &e. in the Public 
Record Office; Ealfe’a Naval Biogr. ii. 1; Navy 
Libts; Beatson'e Naval and Militery Memoirs; 
James's Naval Hist.; Nicolas's BespateWs and 
Letters of Lord Nelson.) J. K. L. 

THOMPSON,EDWARD (1708P-1786), 
commodore and author, son of a merchant 
of Hull, received his early education at 
Beverley end afterwards at Hampstead 
under Dr. Cox, formerly of Harrow. He 
is said to have made a voyage to Greenland 
in 1750, In 1764 he entered on hoard an 
Eostlndiaman and made a voyage to the 
East Indies. On his return to England he 
entered on hoard the Stirling CasUe, a 64- 
gun-ship, being rated midshipman. Two 
years later, on 10 Nov. 1767, he passed his 
examination and was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant of the Jason, in the North Sea and 
the Channel; ten days later, in December 
1758, he was moved into the Dorsetshire with 
Captain Peter Denis [q, v,], and in her shared 
in the long blockade of Brest through the 
summer of 1769, and in the battle of Qui- 
Won Bay on 20 Nov. In March. 1760 he 
accompanied Denis to the Bellona, in which 
he stayed till the end of the war. He was 
tlien put on. half-pay. 

He had already shown some turn for litera¬ 
ture, and during the next few years devoted 
himself wholly to it. His amusing satire 
‘The Meretriciad’ (1766 P), in which he cole- 

r r 
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bratcs the chama of ‘ Kitty' FisUor and some 
of lier asBociatea, readied a sixth edition iu 
1705. It was followed by the ‘ Domi-llep ’ 
(1760), by the ‘Courtesan,’ and by several 
other ‘ Aferotricious Miscellanies,’ ns the 
author called them. None of those worhs 
bore tlie author’s name. They were collected 
in 1770 under the collective title of ‘The 
Court of Cupid.’ In the previous year he 
had issued his boisterous ode entitled ‘ Trin- 
eulo’s Trip to the [SlratfordJ Jubilee.’ Tlint 
he was not very ludicious in his choice of 
friends is shown oy his dedication of it to 
‘ John Ilall ’ [Stevenson, q. v.], to whom _ho 
ex^iressod anxiety to ‘ lau^ to the hist like 
Aietin.’ 

Of greater interest was his ‘ Sailor’s Letters, 
written to his Select Friends iu England 
during his Voyages and Travels in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, from the year 
1764 to 1769’ (2 vols. 12nio, 1767), which 
depicts the social life of the navy, as well as 
giving a graphic account of the battle of 
4uiberon Boy. 

In 1771, through the intluonco, it is said, 
of Garrick, he was promoted to the rank 
of commander and appointed to the King¬ 
fisher, a smoll vessel employed in the North 
Boo on preventive service. At the end of 
the year ho was moved into the Tlaven, in 
which he went out to the Moditorrnnoan, 
where Sir Peter Denis, the conimandor-in* 
chief, promoted him to bo captain of Iho 
Niger by a commission that was confirmed 
by the admiralty ond dated 2 April 1772. 
In Juno ho binught theNigor homo and was 
again for some years on half-pay. In 1773 
he altered from ihe old play of Charles 
Bhadwell [q. v.] ‘ The Fair Quaker: or the 
jlumonrs of the Navy,’ which was produced 
at Drwy Lane on 11 Nov. 1778 and printed 
within the year. Miss Pope played the title 
r61e and the revival was a sucooss (Qunimt, 
V. 308). It still possesses a certain interest 
ns hearing upon ooiitempornry naval life. In 
1776 ho publiahod ‘The Case and Distressed 
Situation of the Widows of the UlTicors of the 
Navy,’ dated from ‘ St, James’s Street,’ and 
in the following year his two-act masque 
colled ‘,Tho Syrens,’ which was given at 
Covent Garden, and printed during 1776. 
The dedication, to Mrs, Vaughan, is dated 
from Kew. 

In May 1778 Thompson was appointed to 
the Hytena, a small frigate, which early iu 
1770 he took out to the West Indies, re¬ 
turning to England with convoy in Septem¬ 
ber. In December the I^mna was attached 
to the fleet which under Sir George Brydges 
Bodnoy (afterwards Lord Rodney) [q. v.] re¬ 
lieved Gibraltar, and was sent home with 


despatches. In August 1780 she wem L 
to Now York in charge of convoy and ft* 
there to Charlestown and Bar^idos ^rT 
p Maroh 1781 Thompson wrote 
bndos, ‘I am now, V command of 
admiral, going to take Berbioe and establi h 
tlie ooloiiips of Demerara and Esseanilw 
according to capitulation.’ ^ 

On this service he continued durinstlis 
greater part of the year, orgimisinfr tb 
government of the colonies and taldna such 
nmasnres for their defence as were possible 
with very iiiadMuate resources. Bodner 
had returned to England j Sir Samuel Hooil 
(afterwards Lord irood)[q. v.], whom he left 
in command, had gone to New York, and in 
November, Thompson, at the very urgent re¬ 
quest of the merchants, convoyed theirtrade 
to Barbados. Finding that there was ni 
provision for convoying it thence to Europe 

he took on himself the responsibility of dom^ 

it, and after calling at St. Kitts and vainlv 
ondonvouring to pursuods the commandiu'- 
oflicor of the troops to co-operate with him 
in an attempt to recover St. Eustatius, he 
sailed for England, where be arrived in the 
ond of January 1782. Unfortunately, inhii 
absence, the Guiana colonics were captured 
1w a small French squadron; and on 1 April 
Tliomiison was tried by court-mortlal on the 
charge of liaving left his station and re- 
turnod to England without orders. The 
court, however, pronounced what he had 
done to bo ‘ necessary, judicious, and highly 
meritorious,’ and honourably acquitted him. 
In the following year he was appointed to 
the Grampus of 60 gun^ iu which he went 
out to the west coast of Africa as commo- 
doi'o of the small squadron there. In 17S1 
he visited Charles Murray, the British con¬ 
sul at Madeira, and while there wrote Im 
‘ naulio poem ’ entitled ‘ Belie Monte,' in 
wliicli he dcBOi'iboe the discovery of the 
ialand. Do died, unmarried, on boai^ the 
Grampus on 17 Jan. 1786, Hiaportrait was 
engraved by A. McKenzie (Bhomiet, p. 381). 

Thompson edited ‘ The Works of Oldham' 
(3 vols. 8vo, 1771); of Andrew Marvell 
(8 vole. 4to, 1770); and of Faul Whitehead 
(1777, 4to). Ills pooms^ which procured for 
him in the navy the distinguishing name of 
Poet Thompson, have been long since de¬ 
servedly forgotten; but some of his sea songs 
still find their way into naval song-hooks, 
notably ‘Loose every Sail to tho Breeie, 
and ‘ The Topsail shivers in the Wind.’ 

[Brydgps’a Consura Literario, iv. 307 i Official 
letters, &o., in the Public Beoord Office,wl^ 
the minutes of the court-mortial are tinior- 
tuimtoly miasing; Thompson’s Sailor's wttol 
Brit Mue, Oat.] 
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THOMPSOST, GEOEGE f1804-1878), 
anti-slaTery advocate, 1)001 at Liverpool on 
18 June 1804, was the third son of Henry 
Thompson of Leicester. He first became 
Tridely known as an advocate of the abolition 
of slavery in the British colonies. In Oetoher 
1833 a series of lectures by him led to the 
formation of ‘ the Edinburgh Society for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world.' 
He also lectured and took part in public dis¬ 
cussions in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bath, and other places. In September 1884 
he vmdertook a mission to thelJnited States. 
He engaged with "William Lloyd Garrison, 
■Whittier, and the members of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in the movement for 
the abolition of slavery, and wasinstrumental 
in forming upwards of three hundred branch 
associations for that object. He is said to 
have caused by his speeches the failure of 
Thomas Jefferson Eandolph’s so-called ‘ Port 
Natal’ plan of negro emancipation in Vir¬ 
ginia. He was denounced by General Jack- 
son in a presidential message. Ills life was 
frequently in danger. At the end of 1836 he 
had to escape from Boston in an open boat 
to an English vessel bound for New Bruns- 
wk, whence he sailed for England. On his 
return he was received with enthusiasm at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcnstle-on-Tyne, 
and other large towns. He revisited America 
in 1851, and again during the civil war, when 
a public reception was given to him in the 
bouse of rraieeeutalives, in the presence of 
President Lincoln and the majority of the 
cabinet. 

Thompson was associated with Joseph 
Hume rq.v.], Sir Joshua Walmsley, and 
other p^c men in the National Parliamen¬ 
tary Heform Aseociation. He was a member 
of the Anti-Cornlaw League, and took part 
in forming the British India Association, 
visiting India in order to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of Indian government. In 1846 he was 
presented with the -freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh; on 31 July 1847 he was returned 
to parliament for the Slower Hamlets, retain¬ 
ing his seat till 1862, and about 1870 a testi¬ 
monial was raised for him by his friends in 
England and the United States. He died at 
Leeds on 7 Oct. 1878. In 1831 he married 
.4nne Erskine, daughter of Eicbard Spry, a 
minister in the connection of the Oountess of 
Huntingdon. By her he had six children. 

Thompson was an admirable speaker, and 
of attractive manner in society (W. L. 
GABBisoir). John Bright' always considered 
him the liberator of the slaves in the Eng- 
lidi colonies.' 

(Horritt’s Journal, 1847, ii. 2.57-60 (with por¬ 
trait) j Ann. Eegister, 1878, li. 17fi, 176; App'o- 


ton's Cyclopsedia of American Biogr. iv. 760, 
V. 178, vi. 90; Garrison’s Lectures by Georgo 
Thompson, with ... a brief Hist, of his Con- 
uection with the Anti-Slavery Cause in BngUnd; 
Lile aufl Times of "William Lloyd Garrison, New 
York, 1886; Burleigh’s Rereption of George 
Thompson in Great Britain, Grimk4’s Slavery in 
America; Holyoake’s Sixty years of an Agita¬ 
tor's Life, 1892, i. 98.] W. A S. H. 

TH 9 MPSON, GILBEET (1728-1808), 
physician, was bom in Lancashire in 1728, 
and for many years kspt a well-frequented 
school near Lancaster, on retiring from which 
he went to Edinburgh, and graduated doctor 
of medicine on 8 June 1763. He then went 
to London,but,meetingwithIitllB encourage¬ 
ment as a practitioner, he for a time served 
as writing-master in a boarding-school at 
Tottenham, and subsequently became a dis¬ 
pensing assistant to Timothy Bevan, the drug¬ 
gist. About 1765 bis uncle, Gilbert Thomp¬ 
son of Penketh, died and left him 4,0001. He 
then commenced work as a physician in the 
city, and eventually attained to a fair prac¬ 
tice. lie was admitted a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians on 26 June 1770. He 
died at his house in Salter's Court, Cannon 
Street, 1 Jan. 1803. He was a quaker, and is 
represented as a man of great integrity, of 
mild and unassuming manners, and possessed 
of considerable learumgand professional skill. 
He was an intimate friend of the physician, 
John Fothergill [q. v.l He is said to have 
been secretary to the Medical Society of Lon¬ 
don for several years, hut there is no entry 
to this efiect in the books of the society; he 
was a member, and was present at the first 
meeting in May 1778. 

His works were: 1 . ' Hisputatio Medics 
Inauguralis de Excicitatione,’ Edinburgh, 
1763,4to. 2. ‘ A Biographical Memoir of flbe 
Life and a View of the Character of the late 
Dr. Fothergill,' London, 1782,8vo-. 8 . ‘ Se¬ 
lect Translations from Homer and Horace, 
with original Poems,’London, 1801, 8 vo. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Fhys. ii. 290; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.; Gent. Mag. 1803, i. 89; Records of the 
Medical Society of London,] W. W. W. 

THOMPSON, Sib HAESY STEPHEN 
MEYSEY (1809-1874), agriculturist, born 
atNewbyParkin YorksWe onll Aug.1809, 
was the eldest son of Eichard John Thomp¬ 
son (1771-1863) of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire, 
captain in the 4th diamons, by his wife 
Mary, daughter and cimeireBS of Eichard 
Meysey of Shokenhurst, Worcestershire. 
After reading at home and under a private 
tutor near London, Harry entered Trinity 
College, Oambtidge, as a fellow commoner 
in 1 S 9 . For some time he studied ento¬ 
mology under Charles Darwin, and gra- 
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duated in honouia in the mathematical tripos 
of 1832. lie then travelled in Scotland and 
on the continent, spending part of 1884 in 
the south of France, and oven setting out 
on a journey to Constantinople. He stayed 
some time at Pesth, but was prevented by 
tlio aioltnoBB of a companion from reaching 
his destination. His lottors home show with 
what keen interest he observed the a^icul- 
tural methods and practices of ioreign 
countries. On his return home he settled 
down at Kirby to the ordinary life of a 
country gentleman, though, but for his 
father's objoctions, his ambitions would have 
boon rathor dirootod to a parliamentary and 
diplomatic career. 

Following the example of Arthur Young, 
Thorajison, accompanied by John Evelyn 
Denison (afterwards Lord Ossington) [q.v.], 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Lawea, and by 
others, made a number of practical agrionl- 
tnral tours in various parts of the country. 
Some of his impressions relativo to the 
agricultural stato of Ireland are to be tbuud 
in ‘ Tait’s Magasino,’ April 1840. 

In 1837 Thompson took an important part 
in founding the Yorkshire Agriculturol So¬ 
ciety, of which ho was president in 1802, 
and of which he continued to ho the loading 
spirit till 1870, when pressure of work com¬ 
pelled liim to resign. 

Thompson was also one of the founders 
and strongest supporters of the Iloyal Agri¬ 
cultural Hooioty of England, established in 
] 838^ and he conlributod largely to its earlier 
publications. After the death of Philip 
PuBoy ([q, V,] in 1865 Thompson conducted 
the society’s journal, first as editor, and then 
as chairman of the journal commiltoo. After 
taking an active part in the aiFairs of the 
society for thirty-five years ho was com¬ 
pelled to resign through ill health in 1878. 
lie was member of council from 27 Juno 
1838 till 3 Maroh 1868, and trustee from 
3 March 1868 till his death on 17 May 1874. 

In connoctiou with Joseph Spence [q. v.], 
a chemist of York, Thompson began, in the 
summer of 18 L6, some oxporiments as to the 
power of tho soil in absorbing and assimi¬ 
lating ammonia. Tho series of exporiments 
was never completed. About 18J8 a brief 
outline of the results was communicated to 
Professor Way and Mr. Huxtablo. Pro¬ 
fessor Way followed up the subject and pro¬ 
duced some important results. In 1860 
Thompson published an account of his un¬ 
finished studies in on open letter to Philip 
Pusoy, wliioh oppoarod m the ‘ Journal of 
tho Royal Agrioultnral Sooiety’ (xi. 68). 
This slight experiment contains tho germ of 
one of we most important, if not the most 


important, of nil the scientific invtstoHir. 
connected with the practice of agric^TO 

But one of Thompson’s most valuablecoi 
irihuiions to praoliasl agriculture was th» 
discovery of the great value of coveted foU 
yards for protecting cattle and for improving 
the quality of manure. At that tone aU 
fold-yards wore open to the weather, and the 
attention of farmers had not been dratoi to 
tho damage done by rain and enow to the 
manure. The first covered yard (made tor 
pigs) is still in existence on the Kirby Hall 
estate exactly as it was put up. The eiperi- 
ment was so successful that it was mnU. 
lowed by a larger covered yard for cattle. 
The fame of these yards spread, they were 
visit ed by many agriculturists, and hare m 
become common throughout the country. 

Thompson’s oonnootmn with railways be¬ 
gan in 1849. Deeming George HuWs 
management of the companiea under Ms 
charge to be uusatlsfaclory, Thompson sum¬ 
moned in that year on his ownreaponeihihty 
a mooting of tho York, Noweaetla, and Ber¬ 
wick sliareholders at York, and he aeonted 
the deposition of Hudson, and the electum 
of a now board of directors. He refiBed 
a seat on the board at the time, hut ehortly 
afterwords become choirmon of the NotSh 
MidlandRailwoyCompany. "Vi^en, inlSM, 
the two companies wore amalgamated under 
tho title of the North-Eastern Bsilirsy, he 
became obairinan of the united compimies. 
Noillior of tho two was paying a dividend 
at tho period at which the amalgamation took 
place; in 1874, when Sir Horry Thompson 
resigned his sent as chairman, some months 
before bis death, tboNorlh-Eastemwospay- 
ing a dividend of nine and a quarter per cent. 

In 1868 Thompson bad succeeded, on his 
father’s death, to tho family estates; and in 
I860 entered parliament as member &e 
W hitby in the 1 iberal inleresl. He took jart 
ospeoially in legislation bearing on arocnl- 
ture, the management of railways, and wnreh 
rating. Ho held his seat for nearly seven 
years, but was defeated in 1866. In 1868 he 
stood for the easLoru division of the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, but was again defeated. 
He was a justice of tho peace, deputy lien- 
tenant, and high eherilf of Yorkshire in 
1800. 

On 26 Maroh 1874 ho was created a hato- 
not. Two months later he died at his seat 
of Kirby Hall in Yorkshire onl7May 1W4 
He was married, on 20 Aug. 1848, to 
both Ann, second daughter of Sir John 
Croft, bart. By her he had five sons and 
five daughters. He was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his eldest Bon,SirHeniyMey“ 
sey Meysoy-Thompsoni 
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ThoBipsoii’s papers in the ‘ Journal of the 
Koval Agricultural Society,’ eighteen in 
nnmher, deal -with many agricultural topics, 
particularly ■with, questions relating to 
implements. 

There is a portrait of him at Kirhy Hall, 
in the uniform of a captain in the Yorkshire 
hussar yeomanry, and an enlarged ^oto- 
graph of him in the rooms of the Koyal 
Agncultural Society. 

[Journal of the Boyal Agricultural See. passim, 
especially xi. 6S, 1850, and 2nd ser. x. 519,1874 
(Eiogiuphy by Earl Cathcart); Ann, Kagiater, 
1674, p, 183i Agricultural Gazette, 1874, p. 
668see also pp. 273 and 1485 of same volume; 
jiark Lane Exprese, 25 May 1874; mivate in¬ 
formation; Hansard passim.] E. 0 -,b. 

THOMPSON, HENRY (1797-1878), 
miscellaneous ■writer^ "was horn in Sui-rey in 
1797. He was admitted to St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Camhrid|;e, as a pensioner on 29 April 
1818, graduatmg S.A. in 1892, and proceed¬ 
ing M.A. in 1826. In 1820 he competed for 
SirWilliam Browne’s medal, receiving an 
extra prize for a Latin odo, and in 1824 he 
obtained the first memheis’ prize for a Latin 
essay. He was ordained deacon in 1828 
and priest in 1827. After being successively 
curate of St. George’s, Camberwell, Surrey 
(1824-7), of St. Mary's, Salehurst, Sussex 
(1827-8), and of Wrington, Somerset n.828- 
1863), he was appointed vicar of Chard, 
Somerset, on 14 Sept. 1863, where he re¬ 
sided till his death on 29 Nov. 1878. He 
left two sons—Henry Bell, vicar of Tat- 
woith, and Chrietopher. 

Thompson was a man of very conservative 
instincts. In the words of ms friend, Ed¬ 
ward Augustus Freeman, whom he first met 
at Haunw More’s house at Barley-Wood, 
he'seemed to look at everything in 1878 
with exactly the same eyes with which he 
looked on things in 1839.’ At the some time. 
Freeman adds, ‘ he showed us that past genera¬ 
tion in its best colours.’ lie was a good 
classical scholar and knew Hebre'w and 
German. 

Thompson was the author of: 1. 'Do- 
vidica: twelve practical Sermons on the 
Life of David,’ Londi^ 1827, 8vo. 2. ‘Pas- 
toralia: a Manual of Helps for the Parochial 
Cler^,’ London, 1830,12mo; 2nd edit.1832. 
3. ‘The Life of Hannah More,’ London, i 
1838,8vo. 4. ‘ Conoionalia: Outlines of Ser¬ 
mons for the Christian Year,’ London, 1863, 
8 vo j 2nd edit. 1862 ; 2nd ser. 1871. He 
published editions of Horace (1863,8vo), and 
Virgil (1864, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1862), and also 
contributed most of the classical articles to 
the ‘ Bncyolouiedia Metropolitana ’ (1824), 
several of which he afterwards puhlished | 


sepwately. In 1846 he translated Schiller’s 
‘Maid of Orleans’ and ‘ William Tell,’ and in 
1860 he edited a volume of ‘ Original Ballads 
by living Authors,' to which E. A. Freeman 
was a contributor of nine poems. Thomp¬ 
son also contributed to ‘Lyra Sanctorum,' 
‘Lyro Eucharistica,’ and to the ‘Church¬ 
man’s Companion.’ 

[Luatd's Grad. Contabr.; Chard and Ilmm- 
ster News, 7 Dee. 1S78; Stephens’s Life and 
Letters of E. A. Freeman, 1894, i. 23-36.] 

£ 1 G 

THOMPSON, HENRY LANGHORNE 
G829-1866), soldier, bom at the cottage, 
Clumber Park, on 21 Sept. 1829, was the son 
of Jonathan Thompson of Sherwood Hell, 
Nottinghamshire, receiver-general of crown 
rents for the northern counties, by his wife 
Aime, daughter of Eal^ l^yth, colonel in 
the roysl artillery. He was educated at 
Eton, and on 20 Dec. 1845 received the com¬ 
mission of ensign in the East Indian army. 
On 20 Aug. 1846 he was appointed to the 
68 th Bengal native infantry, and on 12 Feb. 
1860 was promoted lieutenant. He took part 
in the second Burmese war in 1862 and 1853, 
receiving a wound which necessitated his re¬ 
turn to England. For his services he received 
the Pegu medal. In 1854 he volunteered m 
the Turkish army, received the rank of mmoi, 
and, after visiting the Crimen, proceeded to 
Kars, where he arrived in March 1865. Under 
thecommand of OolonelWilliams (afterwards 
Sir Wilhom Fenwick Williams [q. v.]), he 
gave important assistance in strengthening 
the fortifications. He distinguished himseli' 
in repelling the Russian assault on 29 Sept., 
crushing the Russian columns by his fire ftom 
Arab Tabia. Hie bravery won the admiration 
of the besiegers, and, on the surrender of 
Kars in November, Mouravieff, the Russian 
commander, returned him hie sword. On 
9 Nov. he was appointed captain unattached 
in the British army; on 7 Feb. 1866 he re¬ 
ceived the third class of the Turkish order of 
Medijie; and on 10 May was nominated an 
honorary C.B. He died unmarried at 70 
Glouceeter Street,BelgraveRoad, on 18 June 
1856, immediately e&es his return ftom 
Russia, where hehad been detained a prisoner 
of war. He was buried in Brampton ceme¬ 
tery. A mural tablet was erected to his 
memory in St. Paul's Cathedral by public sub¬ 
scription. His letters, which pve an inter¬ 
esting account of the siege or Kars, were 
published in Lake's ‘Kars and our Captivity 
in Russia’ (2uded. 1866). 

[Lake’s Defence of Kars, 1857; Sand'vrith'a 
SiegB of Kars, 8rd ed. 1856; Smith's Military 
Obituary, 1866; Times, 14 June 1866; Gent, 
Mag, 1866, li, 118; Annual Begister, 1866; 
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Chronicle, p. 266; Jlhietratod London News, 
21 Juno 1860; information kindly gircn hy 
B. H. Sonlsby, osq. (Thompson's nephew)^ 


THOMPSON, JACOB (1800-1879), 
landscape-painter, eldest son of Morrick 
Thompson, a manufacturer of linen chock 
and a well-known member of the Society of 
Priends, was born inLanlon Street, Penrith, 
Oumborlaud, on 28 Aug. 1806. Ills father 
was then in prosperous circumstances, hut 
the depression of trade caused by the war of 
1812 brought about his failure. Young 
Thom])son’s aspirations to become an artist 
met with little sympathy from his family, 
and he was apprenlicod to a hoiisu-paintor; 
but ho htrugglod with energy and perse¬ 
verance against these adverse mfluoncos, and 
devoted all his leisure time to his favourite 
pursuit. Ho at length attracted the notice 
of Lord Lonsdale, and with his help ho 
came in 1829 to London with an introduc¬ 
tion to Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) 
fq. T.], and became a student at the British 
Museum and the Boynl Academy. 

lie began to exhibit in 1824, when ho had 
in the lirst exhibition of tlie Society of British 
Artists a ‘View in Cumberland,’ but he did 
not send a picture to the Royal Academy 
until 1832, in which year ajipcarad 'The 
Druids cutting down the Mistletoe.’ This 
was followed in 1833 by a pioturo contain¬ 
ing full-longth portraits of the daughters of 
the lion. Colonel Lowthor. Ilis next ex¬ 
hibit was ‘ Harvest Homo iu the Fourteenth 
Century,’ which appeared at the Britiah In¬ 
stitution in 1837, ond was present od hy the 
artist to his patron, the Earl of Lonsdale. 
After this date he painted portraits, views of 
mansions, &c., but ho did not exhibit again 
until 1847, when ho sent to Westminster Uall 
‘ The Highland Ferw-Boat,’ wliioh was eu- 

f [raved in line by James Tibhils Willmoro 
q. v."] ‘ The Proposal ’ appeared at the Royal 
Academy in 1848; ‘The Highland Bride,' 
likowibo engraved by Willmore, iu 1861; 
‘Cuing to Church; Scene in the Highlands,’ 
in 1862; ‘TheHope Beyond,'in 1803; ‘TIio 
Course of true Love never did run smooth,’ 
in 1861; *Tho Mountain Barablurs,’ in 1856; 
‘ Sunny Hours of Childhood ’ and ‘ Looking 
out for tlie Homeward Bound,’ in 1800; and 
‘The Pet Lamb,’ in 1867. He painted in 1868 
‘Crossing a Highland Loch,’ which was en¬ 
graved by Charles IMottram [q. v.]; but he 
did not again exhibit until 18110, when he 
sent to the Royal Academy ‘Tlio Signal,’ 
which was engraved by Charles Cousen for 
the ‘ Art .Toumal ’ of 1802. In 1864 ho had 
at the academy ‘ The Height of Ambition,’ 
engraved hy Charles Cousen for the ‘Art 


Journal,’ as was likewise by 
‘Drawing the Net at HaweWaterS!®! 
n 18674 Lord Esher, but never 
Rush Bearing ’ and a view of Rydal Moin,. 
ai’e among his best works. 

In his lat er years Thompson devoted U. 
self chiefly to landscapo subjects mtb Aotk 
the thomos of which were for the most nJ 
drawn from the mountains and lakeLl 
Cumberland and AVestmoreland, but occi 
sionnlly from Scotland. His range, however 
was limited, and his work was lackuif in 
poetic sympathy. IBs attempts at daaacfl 
and soriptuval subjects such os ‘Aoisand 

Gnhitea,’ exhibited at the Royal Aeadmv in 
1849, and ‘ Proserpine,’ were not a sucms^ 
Ilis last work was ‘ Eldmiiir, or Solitude.’' 

Thompson died at the Ilemitage, Hack, 
thorpe, Cumberland, where he had lived in 
retirement for upwards of forty year? oa 
27 Doo. 1870, and was buried in Lowth-r 
ohiirohynrd. His first wife was a sister ol 
Qoorge Parker Bidder [q. v.], the celebrated 
calculalor and civil cngineor. 

A portrait of Thompson, drawn on wool 
by himself, and engraved by W, Bnlliagell, 
is prefixed to bis ‘ Life ’ by Llewellyn Jewitt, 

[Llewellyn Jowitt’s Life and Works of Lab 
Thompson, 1882 (of. review by T. Hall Caine in 
Acmlcmy, 1882, ii. 16); Eldimiir, anArt-stnr; 
of Scottish Ilume-lifo, Sccnory, and Incident, bv 
Jacob Thompson, junior, 1879; Art Joumob 
1861 pp. 9-11,1880 p. 107; lingazmeof Art, 
iv. 32-5; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalo^nes, 
1832-06.1 B.E.8. 

THOMPSON, JAMES (1817-18771, 
journalist and local historian, son of Thomu 
Thompson, proprietor of the ‘Leicester 
Ohroinole,’ hy his wife Elisabeth, danchter 
of John (Iavion of Halstead,Leice»ter^re, 
was born at Leicestor on 6 Dec. 1817. Ha 
received bis education first at a school kept 
by Mr. Oroaton of Billcsdon, and afterwards 
under the Rev. Charles Berry, ministet of 
tho groat meet ing at Leicester. He adopted 
his father’s promssion of journalist, com- 
moncing ns a roporler, and afterwards assist¬ 
ing in tho editorial department. He soon 
became an able leader-writer, and for mota 
than thirty years wrote nearly all the lead¬ 
ing artich'S of tho ‘ Leicester Chronicle,’ the 
chief liberal paper in Leicestershire, which 
had belonged to hie father since 1813. In 
1841 bo became joint proprietor qf this 
journal with his father, and sole propnetor 
in 1801. In the same year he purchased the 
copyright of tho ‘ Lsioestershire Meraiiy, 
which ho united with tho ‘ Leicester Ctai- 
nicle,’ In politics he was a liherri and a 
reformer. lie worked actively for the aho.i- 
tion of the corn laws and oi church rates, 
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and for tlie extension of the electoral fran¬ 
chise. For some time he ■was a member of 
the tovrn council of Leicester; and he was 
one of the founders of the Mechanics' Insti¬ 
tute in that town, and honorary curator of 
the Leicester Museum. 

Thompson in early life took a keen in¬ 
terest in the study of archssology and 
antiquities. He begun by publishing in his 
ioumal a series of ‘Passages from the His¬ 
tory of Leicester.’ In 1847, in conjunction 
withWlliam Kelly, he arranged the ancient 
manuscripts which were Ijing in a state of 
disorder in the Leicester corporation muni¬ 
ment-room. 

In 1819 he brought out a ‘ History of 
Leicester, from the time of the Homans to 
the end of the Seventeenth Century.’ This, 
his largest and most important work, was the 
fruit of much original research. Inl861-e he 
edited the ‘ Midland Ooimtiea Historical Col¬ 
lector,’ of which only two volumes appeared. 
In 1867 he published ‘An Essay on English 
Municipal History,’ a work which threw 
much new light on the origin, institution, 
and development of munioipnl^oveTnment in 
Leicester and other ancient English towns. 
The manuscripts of the ancient merchant 
guild of Leicester gave him a mass of original 
materials for this book, which is referred to 
by John Richard Green and other writers 
(of. Mbs. J. R. GHnnjf’s Town Life in the 
^eenth Centui'y, 1801, i, 236 seq.) In 
1871 he issued a ‘ History of Leicester in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ supplementary to his 
earlier history. 

Thompson was one of the founders of the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archaeolo¬ 
gical Society in 1865, and to ils ‘ Transac¬ 
tions ’ he contributed numerous papers and 
communications. He was also local secre¬ 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries, a mem¬ 
ber of the British Aicheeological Associa¬ 
tion, and a fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. To ‘Notes and Queries’ he was a 
frequent contributor, under the signature of 
‘ Jaytae.* 

lie died at his residence, Daunett House, 
Fosse Road, Leicester, on 20 May 1877, and 
yns buried on 24 May in the Leicester 
cemetery. He married at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, on 24 June 1847, Janet Bissett, 
daughter of John McAlpin of Leicester, hat 
left no issue. His widow died on 29 Got. 
1879. 

Besides the books above mentionedj his 
troiks were: 1. ‘ The Handbook of Leices¬ 
ter,’ 1841, his earliest work; 2nd edit. 
1846. 2. ‘ An Account of Leicester Oastle,’ 
1859, 3. ‘ Pocket Edition of the History of 
Leicester,’ 1879. 


Memoir of the late Mr, James Thompson, 
F.B.H.S,, 1877Leicester Ghcouicle and Mer¬ 
cury, 28 May and 1 June 1877 ; Leicester 
^hmolngical Society's Transactions, v. 60, 81 ; 
information from his sister, and personal know¬ 
ledge.] W. Q. D. F. 

THOMPSON, THOMSON, or TOM- 
SON, JOHN (Jf, 1382), Carmelite, was pro¬ 
bably born, as Pits suggests, at Thompson, 
near "Watton in Norfolk, where a famuy of 
Thompsons was settled ^lombi'Ielb). He 
was educated at the Carmelite house at 
Blalmey, Norfolk, whence he proceeded to 
Oxford (of. WooB, Hist. etAniig. 1671,p. 103, 
col. 1). He graduated H,B, and attained 
some fame as a theologian before 1382, when 
he was one of the two Carmelite members 
of the provincial council summoned to meet 
in the Black Friars, London, in May to 
pronounce judgment on 'Wyolif's doctrines 
(WiLEiNS, Conrilta, iii, 168,186; NmrnB, 
Httsciculi Zua7iioru7n, Rolls Ser., pp. 287,600). 
Subsequently he is said to have graduated 
D.D. and to have devoted himself to the 
study of philosophy and theology. ViUiers 
deSt. Etienne (RiW, Camel, ii. 127-8) givis 
a list of fifteen works by Thompson, anasajs 
he Avrote ‘ plura alia,' oil of which were pre¬ 
served in Bale’s time (circa 1650) in the 
house of the Carmelites at Norwich, None 
are now known to be extan^ with the possible 
exception of a work, ‘ Ex 'Trivetbo de traus- 
formatis,’ attributed to Thompson by Bale, 
and beginning ‘Abbas a monacho veneno 
occiditur;’ a manuscript with Ibis incipit 
is extant in Merton College MS. Ixxxv. f. 11 1 , 
and its fuR title is ‘ Tabula Nicolai Trivet 
super allegorias libri Ovidii de transformatis ’ 
(Coxn, Cat. MSS. in Coll. ATtllsQTte 0.von. i. 
46; cf. art. Teivet, NiOHOEia). There is 
uothii^ to identify the Carmelite with the 
John Thomson who died vicar of Leeds in 
1130,bequeathing his hooks to GonvUle Hall, 
Cambridge (Venn, Biogr. Hist, of Ckmville 
and Cains College, p. 6). 

[Authoritiescited; Lezana’sAnnalesMinoruip, 
iv, 706; Bale's Sciiptt. vi. 66; Fits, pp. 419, 526; 
Lelong’s Bibl. ii. 987, 991; Eabricius’s Eihl. 
Lat. Msdii AiiTi, iv, 445; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. p. 718, s.v. ' Tompson; ’ VilHers de f-t. 
Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel, ii. 127-8; BlomefieU's 
Hist, of Norfolk.] A. F. P. 

THOMPSON, SiK JOHN, first Baeoit 
Haveesdah (1647-1710), born in 1647, was 
the sou of Morris or Maurice Thomson of 
Haversham in Buckinghamshire, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of JohnTaux of Pem¬ 
brokeshire, Morris, like his brother, George 
Thomson (jfl. 1643-1668) [q. V.], was a pro¬ 
minent member of Cromwell’s government. 
He made bis peace at the Restoration, but 
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was accused of supplying information to tho 
enemy during the war with Holland {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1666-6, p. 467). lie 
died in 1671. 

Ills son John was created a baronet on 
13 Dee. 1078, and returned to parliament as 
member for Oatton, Surrey, on 23 March 
1684-B, He inherited his father’s political 
and religious opinions, and, throwing himself 
heartily into opposition to James II, was one 
of the earliest subscribers to the invitation 
to 'William of Orange. IIo retained his par¬ 
liamentary seat until his elevation to the 
peerage on 4 May 1096, as Baron llavorsham 
of Haversham {Petums of Members qf Par¬ 
liament, i. 666 , s. q.) On 2 June 1099 ho 
was appointed a lord of the admiralty, and 
retained tho post until December 1701, 
when, learning that Thomas Herbert, eighth 
carl of Pombrohe [q. v.], was to be made 
lord high admiral, he took umbrage and 
resigned (Ltrainiiiiir,, Relation, 1867, iv. 
620, V. 121). Until that time he had 
been a strenuous whig, and a few months 
before had espoused the cause of Somers 
aud Montagu with sulliciont warmth to pro¬ 
voke the commons to decline further con¬ 
ferences with the lords until ho liad been 
pimishod (*i. v. 60j 01,64,06), On resigning 
ollloo, however, ho joined the opposition, ana 
was instrumental in inducing tho upper 
house persistently to reject the (iccasional 
Conformity Bill, which passed tho eonimous 
three times. On 23 Nov. 1704 lie iulroduced 
a discussion on Scottisli aHalra, opposing 
any coucessious to Scottish wishes {ib. v. 
490, 493). On 16 Nov. 1705 ho comino- 
'mised both himself and his parly by moving 
tho ill-advised address to tho queen praying 
her to coll to England the hoir-presumptivo, 
Sophia of Brunswick. This step completed 
her alienation from tho tories (ffi. v. 012 ; 
SiANirora, p. 206). In 1700, although still 
himself in the position of an occasional con¬ 
formist,ho voheraenlly opposed the impeach¬ 
ment of Saohevorell, and supported tho cry 
of tho church in danger, llavorsham died 
on 1 Nov. 1710 at Bichmond, Surrey, and 
was buried at llavorsham. 

IIo was twico married; first, on 14 July 
1068, to Frances, daughter of Arthur An- 
UQsloy, lirst earl of Anglesey fq. v.j, and 
widow of John Wyndham. She died on 
S March 1701, leaving a son Maurico and 
six danghlors. Unthe death of Maurice, on 
11 April 1746, the titles became extinct. 
Haversham married, secondly, Martha Clra- 
ham, a widow, who was buried at Havers¬ 
ham on 13 March 1724, In 1006 a now 
barony of llavorsham was conferred on Sir 
Arthur Ilayter, second baronet. 


[Memoirs of John, Lord 
Life, Birth, and Character of John,Lord W’ 
Habersham’s Speeches- b 2' 
Own Time; Wyon’s Eeign of Anne, i eiMn 
383, ii. 102, 180; G. E? 0[okavneyi S’ 
D.iydn’s Book of Dignitie^ p. ije. i 
Aecuunt of tho Proceedings relatine to a 

THOMPSpN JOHN (1776-1864), ,id- 

miral, born in 1776, entered the navV b 
December 1787, and, having beenbomeonths 
books of various ships on the home station 
joined tho Lion in Jime 1792 with CaptuiJ 
Erasmus Gower [q. v.l, and in her mantis 
voyage to China. On his return he was pro¬ 
moted, on 18 Doc. 1794, tohcalieutenmitof 
tho Bombay Castle in (he Mediterranean,one 
of the llpot with Hotham in the action off 
Toulon on IS July 1795 [see Homjr,'Wii- 
LIAM, Lonn], with J ervis during theblockafe 
of Toulon in 1796, and wrecked in the Tams 
in Deoomlmi* 1790. For his exertiona at 
that time in saving life he was commended 
and thanked by 'Vioo-admiral Charles Thomp¬ 
son [q. V.], tho president of the Boinrt-maitiS 
to inquire into tho loss of the ship. Hexraa 
afterwards in tho A casi a m the '\Yefll Indies, 
and, having distinguished himself in several 
boat expeditions, was appointed to hia&g- 
sbip, tho Sans I’areil, by Lord Hugh Sej- 
mour [q. v.l After Seymoiu-’s death hewas 
promoted by his successor. Bear-admiral 
Bohort Montagu, on 28 April 1802, to 
command of the Tieiphone sloop. Ho re¬ 
turned to England in January 1803, com¬ 
manded a division of Sea Fenciblea for a 
year, and in January 1806 was appointed to 
the Fly sloop, ill which he was for some time 
in tlio "West Indii's^ afterwards at the Cape 
of Good TIopo and m the Plate Biver, where- 
ho had ooinmimd of tho flotilla intended to- 


co-operate in tho attack on Buenos Ayree, 
assisl ed in landing the army, and afterwards 
in ro-ombarking it. He was then appointed 
acting captain of tho Fuorte, and went home 
in chargo of convoy; hut the admiralty re¬ 
fused to confirm the promotion, and Thomp¬ 
son was sent back to tho Fly, which he com- 
mnndc'd on tho French coast cluring 1806. 
In 1800 ho commanded a division of the 
llotilln in tho Scheldt, and was advanced to 
post rank on 21 Oot. 1810. He had no 
further service, hut on 1 Ool. 1846 accepted 
tlio rank of rear-admiral on the retmed list, 
on which ho rose in course of seniority to 
bo vice-admiral on 27 May 1864,ad¬ 
miral on 0 Juno L800. lie died on 80 Jan. 
1864, aged 88. IIo married in 1806 a sister 
of Dr. Ihokoring of the Military College st 
Sandhurst, and had a large family. Um 
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son Thomas Pickering Thompson, died an 
at the age of eighty-one, in 1892. 

rO’Byme’s Diet, of Naval Biogr.; Gent. Mag. 
1864 1 403, 634; Times, 10 March 1892.] 

‘ ’ J. K, L. 

THOMPSON, JOHN (1786-1866), -wood- 
enoraver, son of Eichard Thompson, a Lon¬ 
don merchant, Tvas born at Manchester on 
25 May 1786. He learned his art from 
^en Robert Branston [q. v.], and became 
the most distinguished wood-engraver of his 
time. In the early part of his career he was 
specially associated with John Thurston 
V.]) whom he was very beneficially 
mfluenced, and about nine hundred of whose 
designs he engraved, including those for 
DibSin's ‘ London Theatre,’ 1814-18; Pair- 
iia's ‘Tasso,’ 1817; PucHe’s ‘Club,’ 1817; 
and Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 1818. In 1818 he 
pioduced his largest cut, the diploma of the 
Highland Society, from a design by Benja¬ 
min West. Among the innumerable book 
iUnstralions which he subsequently executed, 
the most noteworthy are those m Singer’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 1826 (after Harvey, 
Stothard, and Oorbouldj); ‘ Mornings at Bow 
Street’ and ‘Beauties or Waahington Irving ’ 
(ajfterGeorge Cruikahaak); Rogers's ‘Italy,’ 
1828 (after Stothard and Landeeer); Gold¬ 
smiths ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 1843 (after 
Mubeady); Burger’s ‘ Leonora,’ 1847 (Rafter 
MaolisO; ‘Sir Roger de Ooverley,’ 1860 
(after Irederiok Tayler) ; and Moxon’s edi¬ 
tion of Tennyson, 1867. His latest work 
was Ike 'Death of Dundee,’from a design 
by Sir Noel Paton, for Aytoun’s ‘ Lays of 
the Cavaliers,’ 1863, In 1839 he cut in 
relief on brass Mubeady’s design for the 
penny postage envelope, and in 1862 executed 
on sted the figure of Britannia which stiU 
appears on the Bank of England notes. 
Thompson’s work was much appreciated in 
Prance, and he was for many years exten- 
sivelyemployed by the Paris publishers upon 
the designs of Grandville, Ary Sohefiei] Tony 
Johsnnot, F. Delaroche, Horace Vernet, 
and other popular booh illustrators; at the 
Paris exhibition of 1865 he was awarded 
the grand medal of honour for wood en- 
gravmg. He received, hut declined, an in¬ 
vitation from the government of Prussia to 
settle in that country. Prom 1862 to 1869 
he superintended the female school of wood 
engraving at South Hensington, and in 1863 
deUverecT a course of valuable lectures on 
the subject to the students. Thompson was 
perhaps the ablest exponent that naa ever 
nved of the style of wood engraving which 
amed at rivalling the effect of copper, and 
his outs in Pairfex’s ‘Tasso’ and Puokle’e 


‘ Club ’ m ay be instanced as supreme triumphs 
of the art. Por about fifty years he stood at 
the head of his profession, and, vast as was 
the amount of work he produced during that 
period, he never allowed it to become me¬ 
chanical or degenerate into a manufacture. 
He died at South Kensington on 20 Feb. 
1866, and was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. By his wife, Harriott Eaton, to 
whom he was married in 1807, he had two 
sons, Charles Thurston Thompson (noticed 
below) and Richard Anthony Thompson, 
who was, until 1892, an assistant director of 
the South Kensington Museum. 

CHABLEsTHOsrrsoir (1791-1843), engraver, 
younger brother of John Thompson, bom in 
London in 1701, was a pupil of John Bewick 
[q. V.] and Allen Robert Branston, and 
became an able wood-engraver. Li 1816 
he was induced to settle in Paris, where he 
executed the illuatraticus to many fine pub¬ 
lications. His work was much admired, and 
in 1824 he was awarded a gold medal. 
Thompson introduced into Prance the Eng¬ 
lish method of working on the end of the 
wood instead of in the mrection of the grain, 
and using the graver instead of the ^ife. 
He died at Bourg-la-Reine, nesx Paris, on 
19 May 1843, and his widow was granted a 
pension by the French government. 

Chabpbs Thukbiob Thomtsoit (1816- 
1868), engraver and photographer, son of 
John Thompson, was bom at Feckham, 
London, on 28 July 1816. He was trained 
to his father's profession, and for some years 
practised wood-en^aving with success; hut 
after the 1861 exhibition, in the organisation 
of which he was actively engaged, he took 
up the new art of photography, and subse¬ 
quently became the official photographer to 
me South Kensington Museum. He did 
much excellent work in reproducing draw¬ 
ings and other works of art in this country, 
and for the same piupose paid visits to 
Prance, Spain, and Portugal He died in 
Paris after a short iUness, on 22 Jan. 1868, 
and was Wried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

[Art Journal, 1866; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Linton's Masters of lYood Engraving; 
private information.] P. M. O’D. 

THOMPSON, SiB JOHN SPARROW 
DAVID (1844-1804), premier of Canada, 
bora, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 10 Nov. 
1844, was son of Jobn farrow Thompson, 
who had emigrated from Waterford. Ireland, 
to Nova Scotia, and became queens printer 
in that colony, His mother was Charlotte 
Pottinger, John, was educated at the public 
elementary schools and the free church aca¬ 
demy in that city. He eorly gave evidence 
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of great akill in deLato. In 1859 he entered In June 1891, on the death of S' tT 
the ollioe of Henry Pryor, attorney, and, Macdonald, Thompson was sent for k a 
learning shorthand, was employed as a re- governor-general, but stood aside in f ” 
porlor in the House of Assomhly of Nova of Sir John Abbott. He took the lead 
Scolia. He was called to the bar in January ever, in the Dominion House of ComB 
1805. Ilo soon acquired a good practice, but and when Abbott’s health failed he heM 
still kept his work as a roporler in tho prime minister November 1892). 
assembly, becoming in 1867 roporlor in chief. In July 1893 Thompson proceeded to N 
This experionoe proved valuable to him. as one of tho court of arbitrators umnd* 

Having become an alderman of Halifax and Dehring Sea fisheries question. H ril 
chairman of the school commissioners, session of 1894 the chief questions viti 
Thompson in Dccombcr 1877 entorod tho which ho dealt were tho eMlanation of ti 
House of Assonibly of Nova Scotia as mem- Dehring Soa award and the Manitobascluol! 
her for Antigonish, In 1878 ho was re- qiiostion. He welcomed the delegatts to 
elected after the general election, and bo- tlio intercolonial conference on 28 Jm* 
came the local attorney-general in what is 1894. His last public speech in Canadairaj 
usually known as tho llolmea-Thompson delivered in unveiling Sir John Macdonald's 
governmoni, which made a great effort to statue sit Toronto. On 13 Oct. he left fcr 
abolish llio Upper House in the local legia- Hngland, partly on private busmess nkcb 
laturo. lie became Q.O. in 1879, In 188J, look him ns far as Italy, portly to discus 
on the rotiramont of Simon Holuio.s, ho be- tho vexed question of copyright with the 
camo premier. Tn July 18_8;1 ho was defeated imperial govornmont. lie died suddenly it 
ou the municipal corporation bill, a measure Windsor Castle on 13 Deo., shortly after h- 
dcsignod to consolidate and purify the local had been sworn of the privy council Hu 
admmietrution of Nova Scotiii, and tliereforo body was embalmed ana I nken for burial h 
opposed to tho private interests of largo Httliftt.x, Nova Sootiii, by her majesty’s ship 
numbers of old oJIioo-lioldors. Ho was W'ndily Dloiiheim. lie was there accorded a stats 
induced to retire from political life by tho funeral. 

oU’or of the judjgoship of tho supremo court 'Thompson married, in 1871, Annie,daugli. 

of Nova Scotia m 1885. Thompson not only ter of Uaptain Ailloolc, and left tuo sous 
poi'formod witli vigour tho Avork of blie court, and throo daughters. He beoame a EoBaa 
but established a reputullon os a jurist. Tho catholic in t ho year after his marrian, 
Nova Scotia Judicature Act of 1881 Avas a Sir John Macdonald was onceheaidto 
monument of his toil. Ho delii'ered a oourso sny, ‘ My groatesl discovery was Thompson.’ 
of lectures at this time in the Dalhousie law Tho two Avoro often spoken of as'thetAin 
school on ‘EA'ideuce.’ Johns.' His devotion to pablio duty left 

In September 1885 Sir John Ale.xnudcr him a poor man, and his colleagues promoted 
Macdonald J|q. v.] requested Thompson to a national subscription for his family whea 
become minister of justice for tiio 1 lominion, he died. His portrait hangs in the consem- 
and on 16 Oct, 1880 ho Avae oloctod to tho tivo caucus room of the Dominion Home of 
House of Commons for Antigonish. Ho Commons. 

made his ropiitalion in parliament by his [MontroeiDailyllovttUl.iaDec.taSfiMout- 
spoechof20Jylarc]il88G,defoiulingthoaction real Gaeotto, 13 Doc. 1894; Toronto Qlole, 
of the government in regard to tho exooution 13 Doc. 1804; Times, 13, 14, 15 Dec. 1894, 
of Louis Hiol [q. v.] In Quebec they called Oastell Hopkins’s Life and ‘Work of Sit Jobs 
him ' le pondard ; ’ iu OnttU’io he Avas roouivod Thompson, 1896,] 0. A, H. 

Avith acclamation. ITU nmondmeiit of tho THOMPSON, JOHN VAUGHAN 
banking laAv and codifications of tho criminal (1770-1847), zoologist, was bom oa 19Nor. 
law in 1886 Avero tho chief legislative pro- 1779, and when a youth lived at Berwk!:- 
ducts of this period of his lifo. At tho on-TAVood, where lie learnt medicine and 
general election in February 1887 Tiiompeon surgery. At the age of twenty Thompson 
was roluined, after a sharp contest, for Anti- joined the Prince of Wales’s fencibks as 
gonish. Later in tho year ho made a tour assistant surgeon, and on 16 Dec, 1799 wa 
Uirough the North-West (orritorios, inspect- ordered to sail Avith the 37lh foot for 
ing the prjsons under his charge as miuiielor. Gibralt ai'. Three months later his recent 
Hoforo the end of tho year ho accompanied embarked for the West Indies and Guiana, 
SirCharlesTupportoWaBhingtonnslocalad- to take part iu the war agoinst theDutch, 
visertothoBritishpleiiipntcntiarioSjwhonc- and iu the engagements that followed 
gotiatod tho fishery treaty of that yoarwith the Thompson Avas present (as statf-surgeon) at 
United States. For his services ou this occa- tJie 1 akitig of Domernra and Berbice, anduis 
bion he was made K.O.M.G, in August 1888. made full stirgoou in 1803. In 1807 he put- 
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ii^Iied a 'Catalogue of Plants wowmg m 
the vicinity of Berwick-on-Tweed. «liila 
in the military service he interested himself 
in zoological work. During his nine years’ 
service in the West Indies he described in 
1809 a new pouched-rat from Jamaica, Mm 
anomalu$ (Jmna. Linn. Soe. vol. ii. 1816), 
■ffhile he observed and was the first to explain 
the habit of land-crabs in going down to 
the sea to spawn, and the changes of form 
which the young otab undergoes during 
development. 

At the close of 1809 Thompson returned 
to England, and on 6 Feb, 1810 was elected 
to the fellowship of the Linnean Society, in 
nhose • Transactions ’ (_1803, vol. k.) his ob¬ 
servations on certain British birds had already 
teen published. In 1812 Thompson sailed 
for Uadagascor and the Mauritius, where he 
spent four years. He was deputed to intro¬ 
duce laccins into Madagascar for two suc¬ 
cessive years, and devoted a considerable part 
of the remainder of the time to an ezamina^ 
tion of the famous extinct Mascarene birds. 
His observations on the dodo appeared in 
the 'Magazine of Natural History’for 1829. 

After his return in 1816 Thompson settled 
at Cork as district medical inspector, and 
completed those wonderful discoveries of 
the life-histories of the marine invertebrata 
of the Gove of Cork, which made his name 
famous. In 1330 he was appointed deputy 
inspector-general, and in 1835 he went to 
Sydney in charge of the convict medical de¬ 
partment and as acting officer of health. He 
remained inNewfSouthWales until his death 


at ^dney on 21 Jon. 1847, 

Taughan Thompson has secured a per¬ 
manent place in zoological literature through 
his discoveries of the nature and life-histones 
of the feather-star (Antedon, belonging to the 
Crinoid echinodermata), the polyzoa, the 
cirripedes (or barnacles), and several divi¬ 
sions of the Crustacea. Our present concep¬ 
tions of the structure of these forms, of their 
zoological position, and of the metamorphoses 
which they undergo, date from Thompson’s 
papers. 

The first of these,i 'A Memoir on Fenta- 
crinus Europieus, a recent species discovered 
in the Cove of Cork’ (1 July 1823, Cork, 4to, 
2 plates), announced the presence of a stalked 
ermoid in our seas; the discovery that the 
ctinoidea were truly ' radiata,’ and that (as 
was shown more fiuly by a second p^er in 
the_' Edinburgh New Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions,’ 1836) this peutacrinus was really 
the young stage of antedon, the feathei-stai. 
These startling cop,olusions diw the atten¬ 
tion of zoologists in France, Qermauy, and 
elsewhere to Thompson’s work, and many of 


his succeeding papers were translated or abs¬ 
tracted into scientific journals abroad. 

In September 1828 there appeared the 
first number of Thompson’s 'Zoological Ee- 
searches,’ published at Cork, containing an 
account of the life-hiotory of the shore-crab. 
With the exception of Slabber, who pub¬ 
lished some observations on the subject at 
Haarlem in 1778, Thompson was the first to 
point out that, contrary to the received 
opinion, the crab passes through such a re¬ 
markable series of changes of^ form and 
structure in attaining the adult condition 
os to constitute a veritable metamoiphosia. 
The greater part of the remainder of Thomp¬ 
son’s work, of which six numbers appeared 
between 1823 and 1884, consisted m the 
detection of the metamorphosis in other 
groups of the Crustacea. 

His third discovery was the nature and 
life-histories of barnacles (Zool. JHetearekes, 
No. hi., 1830, and Phil. Trans. 1835). Up 
to 1830 these animals, chiefly owing to 
Cuvier’s influence, had been classed with the 
mollusca, Thompson showed that from their 
structure, and the nature and fate of their 
larvm, the cirripedes must be considered to 
form a division of the ci-ustacea. 

The last of Thompson’s more important 
discoveries was that of 'Polyzoa, a new 
Animal discovered as an Inhabitant of some 
zoophytes ’ {Zool. jResearcAes, No. iv.. Memoir 
V., December1830). Thispaperdemonstrated 
< another form of animal not hitherto known, 
and which, while it must be allowed to be¬ 
long to a new type of mollusca acephala, 
resembles exteriorly iu some measure the 
hydra.’ ‘Thie discovery will remove that 
port of the sertularia not provided ivith dis¬ 
tinct oviferous receptacles to the class mol¬ 
lusca acephala, as well as such other genera 
as may hereafter be found similarly circum- 
stirnced,’ These and other passages clearly 
show that Thompson used the term 'polyzoa’ 
as the name of a colonial animal embiting 
a distinct type of structm'e and hitherto 
confounded with hydioid polypes (for the 
discussion of Thompson’s meaning of polyzoa 
see Hirrox’s British Marine Polyzoa, 1 .181) 

There is no complete list of Vaughan 
Thompson’s works. Papers contributed by 
him to learned societies are to be found in 
the Koyal Society’s ' Catalogue' (v. 968-9). 
Besides an important paper (JEntomol. Mag, 
1886) containing a large number of observa¬ 
tions on Scecoubna, a parasite of crabs, on 
land crabs, and otiiei Crustacea, Thompson 
evidently wrote, but never published, works 
on the development of parasitic copepoda, 
since he announced several discoveries in 
the covers of his 'Zoological Besearchea.’ 
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Ills last papers dealt with the growing of 
cotton and sugar-cane (India Aytio, jSbc. 
Journal, 1842-6, vols. i-iv.) 

Vnnghon Thompson’s work has not been 
fully appreciated. Probably no naturalist 
has oTer written so little, and that so good. 
In his lifetime the discoveries Thomj^n 
made wore combated by men of authority, 
and since his death they have too often been 
accept od without due acknowledgment or 
have been attributod to later observers. 

[Information from tho War OtHce; Profossor 
Bay Iiinkester’s article' Zoology ’ in the Eucycl. 
Brit.; IcUovs &am Hi, James Hardy of Old- 
cnmbtt8,N.B.l F. W. Q. 

THOMPSON, Sib MATTHEW WEL- 
LIAM (1820-1801), railway director, bom 
at Manuingham in tho West Biding of 
Yorkshire on 1 Fob. 1820, was the son of 
Matthew 'rhomnson of Manuingham Lodge, 
Bradford, by Ellzaboth Sarah, daughter of 
the Bev. "William Atkinson of Thorpnreh. 
lie was oducatod at private schools and at 
Trinity Oollogc, Cambridge, whence he ma- 
trioulated in 1840, graduating B.A. in 1843 
and M.A. in 1846. Ho was called to tlie 
bar at tho Inner Temple in 1847, and for ton 
years practised as a conveyancing counsol. 
Having married on 10 May 1843 Mary Anno, 
daughter of his uncle, Bonjamin Thompson 
of Parkgnte, Gtuisoloy, who possossod iho 
controlling luduonco in the old brewery, 
Bradford, he retired from tho bur in 1857 
and wont to Bradford to tako a part in 
tho manogomoiit and dovelnpmoiit of tlio 
brewery. Almost immodiatoly he began to 
tako an active share in tho conduct of muni¬ 
cipal affairs, becoming a town councillor in 
1868, an alderman in 1860, and mayor of 
Bradford in 1802. In 1806 he was oleciod 
a director of tho Midland railway, and in 
1807 W’tts returned as a liberal-conservative 
borough member for Bradford, with Williom 
Edward Forster v.] as his colleague. Ho 
was no ardent politician, and did not stand 
at tho general election in 1868 ; but on the 
inisoatmg of the conservative momber, Henry 
"William Biploy, in March 1809, he again oon- 
lusted the oonsUtuoncy, but was defeated. 
In 1871 and 1872 ha was ry-elootod mayor 
of Bradford, and in October 1878 was pub¬ 
licly onterlainod and a presentation of plate 
made to him in rocognition of his servicoa. 
In 1870Thompson bocame chairman of tho 
Midland railway company, which concern 
immediafoly began to reap benefit from his 
prudent and onorgctic manngoment. Ho wna 
also chairman of tho Glasgow and Soutli- 
"Westorn railway, and a director and somo 
lime chairman of the Forth Bridge railway 


company. The sanction of parliamen;^ 
erection of the Forth BridM had w i 
tained in 1873, but the wo^isn^^ il!^ 
till 1882, when the direction of 

pftheMidland railway coinpanyv^S 

mfliienoed by Thompson. Theaharfi?^ 
of tho Fortli Bridle comply 
ranteed 4 per cent, on their canital k. u 
North British, Midland, 
and North-Eastern componies, and tb Z 
work was completed in January 1890*mj 
formally opened by the Brines of "Walw « 
4 March 1890. On this occasion a Wf tn. 
wns conferred upon Thompson, in recom. 
tion of tho ability with wmeh he bd MiJ 
forward the undertaking. ” 

Thompson rosignod the ohnirmansliip of ti# 
Midland railway company in 1890, ouinj to 
failing health, lie died at Guissley on ifiee 
1891, and was buried on 6 Deo. in the chuid- 
yard, 0 uiseh-y. By his wife, who surviTed 
him, he loft throo sona and two dm^kuT 
Thera is a portrait of Thompson by 
nerkom 6 r, _B.A., in the possession of the 
Midland railway company. 

[Yorltshiro Post; BradfordObserToij Tines- 
Anil. Bog. ( Burke’s Pooroge and BaroneteM.’ 
private informalion.] W. c.j, 


THOMPSON, PISHEY (1784-1862), 
historian of Boston, was bom at Feichey 
Hall, Freiston, near Boston, Lincolashne, 
in 1784. "While engaged as a bank M 
at Boston he began to collect materials for 
a history of that town and the neighboimng 
villagoa. His intention to pubM snob t 
work was annouucod in 1807, and be con- 
tinuod Ills labours until 1810, when he re¬ 
moved to tho United States. His msterii^ 
woro then arranged and published nn^^ 
title of ‘ Collections for a Topographical and 
Historical Aooount of Boston andtheHas- 
drod of Skirbnek in the County of Lincola,' 
1820. While in America he followed the 
occupation of a bookseller and publisher at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Wosbington, where 
he formed tho acquaintance of Danid Weh- 
stor, Edward Everett, and other leading men. 
When he returned to England in 1848 here- 
Bumod work on liis book, which he eventnally 
published in 1860 as 'The History and Antr- 
quities of Boston and the "Villages of Shb 
bock, Fishtoft, Froiston, Butterwick, Ben¬ 
nington. Lovorton, Leake, and "Wrangle, 
oomprismpf tho Hundred of Skirbeokinthe 
County ofLincolu’ (royal 8vo,pp.xxii,824). 
This work is odmirably arranged and ^ 
cutod, and well illustrated and indexed. Be 
died at Stoke Newington on 26 Sept 1862, 
and was buriod at Abney Park cemetgy. 
Ho was married, but bad no children. Ba 
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«ifa -wliose maiden name ■was Jane Tonge, 
was the author of a small volume of poems. 

fpref. to Hist of Boston; Gent. Mag. 1862, 
ii ^6S1 • information kindly sullied by Mr. 
Charles’ Wright, sen. and Miss .7. R Smith of 
Boston.] S- 

THOMPSON, SAMUEL (1766-1887), 
founder of the ‘ Freethinking Christians,’ 
bom in Aldgate, London, on 7 June 1766, 
was the son of Samuel King Thompson, 
7 ictuhler,of theBell, Church Row, Hounds- 
diteh, by his wife Catherine. He was ad¬ 
mitted to Christ’s Hospital on 6 May 1774, 
and after his discharge, on 6 Juno 1780, 
was apprenticed to a watchmaker in White- 
chap^ Before he was twenty he married 
and set up in husiness for himself. Fond 
of society and a good singer, his husiness 
did not prosper. He left the watch trade 
for a wine and spirit business in East 
Smithfleld. His wife's death turned him 
to religion; he remarried, took seriously to 
husiness, became eminent as a ‘ gin-spinner, 
and regulated his trade by strict measm'ea 
agunst drunkenness and loose language. 
Up to this point he was a churchman; a 
casual heaving of Elhanan Wineheator [q. v.], 
the universaliat, led him to become a member 
(23 Sept. 1794) of his congregation in 
Parliament Court, Bishopsgate. He was 
made deacon on 16 Aug. 179o, and 'set 
apart ’ with three others for ‘ public service' 
on 8 Jan. 1796. He was afternoon proacher, 
and distinguished himself by arguing against 
deists at open-air meetings, but soon 
quairelled with William Vidler [q. v.], 
Winchester’s successor, on a point of 

S BStoral authority. With twenty-one others 
e seceded on 19 Nov. 1798, the schism 
being primarily a protest against a one-man 
ministry and the payment of preachers. 

On Christmas-day 1798 the seceders 
opened a meeting-room at 38 Old Change, 
and at once announced their rejection of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, retaining, how¬ 
ever, for some time, the doctrine of our 
Lord’s pre-existence. They rejected also 
baptism and the eucharist, as 'well as public 
sinrag and prayer; and met for scripture 
reading and study, addresses, and discussion. 
Their rules of membership and exclusion 
were strict, and strictly enforced. They 
took the name of ‘The Church of God/ 
elected an elder (Thompson) and deacons 
on 24 March 1799, and published their laws 
of church government m 1800, In March 
1804 large audiences were attracted to their 
meetings by their public replies to Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason.' 'The name‘Freethinking 
Ohristians ’ was now given them by out¬ 


siders, and accepted by themselves, though 
their title of association remained as above. 

'Thompson left husiness in April 1806, 
retiring with about 8007. a year to Kings- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire, for the edacatwn 
of his children, Contention in his church 
brought him back to London; he resumed 
the spirit business on Holbom Hill at mid¬ 
summer 1807. On 20 Dec. his follo'wers 
chained their place of meetingto 5 Catea- 
ton »:re6t, formerly the Paul’s &ad tavern. 
They advertised that they were going to 
‘inquire’ into the existence of ‘a being 
called the Devil.’ Beilby Porteus (q, v.J, 
bishop of London, called the attention of 
the authorities to these proceedings in an 
unlicensed conventicle. Thompson and four 
others were cited (6 Feb. 1808) by the city 
marshal. They applied for license as pro- 
tcstant dissenters, and obtained it with some 
little trouble. In 1810 they built a meet- 
ing-bouse, on a short lease, in Jewin Ores¬ 
cent, soon started a magazine, and made 
attacks on the Unitarian leaders, Thomas 
Belsham [q. v.] and Robert Aspland [q. v.] 
In December 1813 Thompson, regarding 
marriage as purely a civil act and the 
Anglican marriage service as ‘idolatrous,’ 
suggested that, on occasions of marriage, a 
protest should be delivered to the officiating 
clergyman and advertised in the newspapers. 
This policy was carried out (10 June 1814) 
on the marriage of Thompson’s eldest daugh¬ 
ter, Mary Ann, to Wilham Coates; it was 
persistently continued, occasionally causing 
scandalous scenes, till the grievance was 
remedied by the marriage act of 1886. 

On the expiry (about 1820) of the 
Je'svin Crescent lease, meetings were held in 
High Ilolboxn. There was now (1821) a 
small secession, led by William Stevens, of 
members dissatisfied with Thompson’s per¬ 
sonal rule and dictatorial manner, meeting 
in Moorfields, and claiming to be the true 
‘church of God.’ Thompeon's friends built 
a meeting-house (1881) on fteehold property 
in St. John’s Square, OlerkenweR. William 
Coates was their leader; Thompson, -who 
was now living at Plaistow, Essex, being 
reduced to inactivity by ill-health._ He 
finally retired from business in 1831 (his son- 
in-law had long been the managing partner); 
and, at his own request (1 Jan. 1882), he 
was released from ‘public service’ by his 
church. He was still, however, involved in 
its disputes. In 1884, having made up his 
old quarrel with Robert Aspland, he pub¬ 
lished 
ziue,‘ 
and e 

This was done ‘ without the previous oon- 


a series of papers in Asplond’s mago- 
The Christian Reformer,’on the ‘ umty 
xclusiveneas of the church of God.’ 
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sent of tho cliui'ch, as roquirod by tlioir laws.’ 
Ila aslccd and. obUlnad indomnity (27 July); 
but tlio dispute continued, and Thompson, 
though claiming to be ‘ the founder of tho 
chiirob, God’s agent,’ was served (17 Nov.) 
with notice of expulsion. lie was, in fact, 
expelled (21 Dec.), but not before ho had 
rallied his immediate following aud beou 
elected (11 Deo.) older of another, and the 
only real, ‘church of God.’ Tho I’evolt 
against Thompson, headed by John Dillon, 
partner of James Morrison [q. v.], had no 
continuance. The original society becamo 
extinct in 1861, having survived its branches 
at Battle, Dewsbury, Loughborough, and a 
few other places, 

Thompson died at Reigato, Surre'y, on 
i’O Nov. 18a7, and was buried in tho gravo- 
vard of the General Baptist ohapol at Ditch- 
ling, Uuasox. An epitaph, his own composi¬ 
tion, gives the articles of his creed, and odds 
' The good loved him, and tho base hated, 
beoauso they feared.’ lie married, first, on 
27 May 17J5(i, Anu Kilbinton (d. 1780), by 
whom ho had two ehildron, who died in 
infancy j secondly, on 26 Doc. 1703, Mary 
riotcber (1777-1850), by whom ho had four 
sons and eight daughters. Sydno^y Thompson 
Dobell [a. v,], the poet, was liis grondson. 
Ills daughter Julietta having married Jehu 
Dobell on 23 May 1823, with the usual 
protest. 

Besides a few tracts, he published ‘Evl- 
denoes of lleveahid lioligion,' 1812j 4lh od. 
1812, ] 2 inoi and contributed to tlie ‘Tlni- 
versalist’s hliscellony,’ 1797-9; llio ‘Froe- 
tlimlcing Christian’s Magazine,’ 1811-11 j 
and the Treotliinlting Christ Ian’s Quarterly 
Itegistor,' 1824-6. 

[Momoir by J, B, [John Dobolll in Oliristion 
Reibrmor, 1838, pp. 07 sq.; Momoir, proflxed to 
Kvidoncos, 18<12(portrait); Monthly llopesilory, 
1808, p. 284; Stavons’s Antidoto to Iiitolernnco, 
1821; Coates’s Plan for the Unity, 1828; llo- 
ports and othar Dociunonls ralativo to the 
h’roo-thinlcing Christians, 1836, Declaration of 
certain Mambois, 1836; Brief Account of tho 
. . . Ptoc-thinking Christians, 1841 ; Lifo and 
Lotlors of Sydnoy Doboll, 1878, i. 04 sq. (ae- 
CQunl of Thompson by Claronco Doboll); manu¬ 
script aooonnt (1877) by Joseph Calrow Moons 
[q. vj ; manuscript information (1890) from tho 
luto 8 lr James Oliirko Lawronco, bart,; tomb- 
Blones at Ditchliug,] A. Ct. 

THOMPSpN, THBOPIULUS (1807- 
1800), physioian, son of Nathaniel Thomp¬ 
son, was bom at Islington on 20 Sept. 18Wi 
llis early professional education was re¬ 
ceived at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and at 
Edinburgh, whore ho took the degree of M.D, 
in 1830, the subject of his inaugural dis¬ 


sertation being IDeoffectibuTdb;;^ 
nioiosis missioius sanguinis.’ Hb nU ^ 
died at Paris with*"Louis, 

Dupuylroii, and attended the W«« . 
Gcolli-oy ^.liut-IIilaire at the 
Plantes. Soon after Mttlingdown toJia,i 
in T.ondon ho was appointed physiciTn ! 
tho Northern Di&pensary,whichofficahelu 
for fourteen years; he was also one offW 
lecturers at tho Grosvenor Place sek,! 
medicine. In 1847 ho was elected 
to tho hospital for oousumption,tUsC 
atod in Marlborough Street; inthisiastitn 
tion bo look groat intorost, and hismtmn 
show how thoroughly bo availed himself of 
his opportimiliee for studying the disease 
Tie firs.t introducod ood-livet oil into Eii> 
land, and was the Rrst to give ^ 
arrosl tho diarrhoea of phthisis, and oadeof 
zinc for night sweats. The nomenclatina of 
physical signs in lung affections, now in use 
IS largely duo to his suggestions. ’ 

Thompson wns elected a fellow of the 
Boynl Socioty in 1846, and in the ‘Pioceed- 
iiigs ’ of that society (vil. 41 and is. 474) me 
two papers by him on the changes piv'kf.l 
in tho Wood by tho administration cod- 
livor oil and coooauut oil. He filled ths 
presidential chairs of the Medical and lea 
voian societies, and ooiitribuled five papMs 
to tho ‘Transttotions’ of the Royal Ikied 
and OliiriiTOioal Society. Thompson diedou 
11 Aug. 18(10. Ilo married the eecond 
dauglitor of Nathaniel "Watkin of Stroud, 
nioucoBtorshiro. Thompson was the luthor 
of: 1. ‘On thoImprovoment of Medicine,’ 
an oration, 1838. 2. ' History of the Ep- 
doraioB of Influonza in Great Britain from 
1610 to 1837’ (Sj^clcnham See.), 1863; t 
now edition bringing tbo suWeot down to 
3890 was issuod by bis sou, Dr, E. Sjmes 
Tbomxisou, in 1890. 3, ‘ Clinical Lecturoson 
Pulmonary Cuusumption,’ 1864, 4. 'lettso- 
inian Lectures on Pulmonary Consumption,' 
Ilo also contributod tbe oidcles 'Ohoiet,' 
‘Ilystorla,’ ‘Nournlgia,’ and ‘Influenzii’to 
Twceclio’s ‘ Library of Modioine.’ There ure 
iu tlio possession of tbo family a wateroolour 
portrait by Alfred Essex and a miniature hy 
William Essex. 

FLancot, 1860, ii. 276; Pros. Boy. See. 
vol. xi. p. xxxi; private information Kndly 
supplied by his sons, Dr. B. 8ymes Thompson 
ond Eov, A. P. Thompson.] T. B. B. 


THOMPSON, THOMAS (1708f-17r8), 
missionary and apologist for the Atricim slate 
trade, son of William Thompson, was Im 
at Gilling in tho North Biding of Yorkshire 
about 1708. He was educated atEi^ond 
sobool, cud on 19 Peb. 1727-8 was admitted 
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iTchrist’s College, Cambridge,-whence lia 
Lduated B.A. in 1781-2 and pi-oceeded 
M A. in 17S-‘’' on 

6 June 1738 and was appointed college 
...rate at Fen Drayton, near Cambridge, on , 
• Alay 17il- On 8 May 1746 be sailed for . 
\ew lork in the Albany, under the auspices , 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 1 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to take charge of the 
churches in Monmouth county. New Jersey, 
his fellowship being declared vacant on 
01 wil 1746. At the dose of 1761 he 
pmceeded to the coast of Guinea in order to 
rstahlish a mission there. Not meeting with 
much success, and being unable to endure 
the climate, he left Africa in 1756, and, 
after -risiting the West Indies, returned to 
• Fnpinnrl. On 26 Ang. 1767 he was ap¬ 
pointed yicor of Eeculver in Kent, and on 
1 Dec. 1761 vicar of Eleham in the same 
coimty, where he died on 6 June 1773. 

Thompson was the author of: 1. ‘ An Ac¬ 
count of two Missionary Voyages,’ London, 
1758 8vo, which was translated into German 
hv Johann Tobias Koehler, and published in 
1767 in the first volume of his ‘ Sammlung 
neuei Keiseheschreihangen aus fcemden 
fvprachen' (Gottingen, 8vo). 2. ‘ The Afiicon 
Trade for Negro Slavas shown to he con¬ 
sistent with the Principles of Humanity and 
with the Laws of Eevealed Ileligion,'Can- 
terbuiv, 1772, 8vo; for the latter work 
Thompson, -without considering the sutgect 
very deeply, draws his arguments from Aris¬ 
totle ancl his illustration from the Penta¬ 
teuch. It drew areply from Granville Sharpe 
[q.v.] 

[Information kindly given by the master of 
Christ's College, Cambiidgoj Thompson's'Works; 
Luard's Brad. Oantabr.; Gent. Mag. 1773, p. 303; 
Hasted's Hist, of Kent, iii 34S, SIO.] £. I. 0. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS (1817-1878), 
naturalist. [See Thouson.] 

THOMPSON,SiiiTHOMA8BOULDEN 
n,766 f-1828), hart., vice-admiral, son of Mr. 
gulden, by his wife Sarah, slater of Oaj^in 
Edward Thompson [q. v,], was born at Bar¬ 
ham in Kent 28 Feb. probably in 1766. Borne 
on the hooks of different ships, he first went 
to sen in 1778 in the Hyeena with his uncle. 
He served in the llyeena throughout her 
commission, on the home station, in the "W est 
Indies, and on the coast of South America, 
and was promoted to he lieutenant on 14 Jan. 
1782. ]& 1783 he was appointed, again with 
his wcle, to the Grampus on the west coast of 
Africa; and, on his uncle’s death, was pro¬ 
moted ^ the senior officer to ha commander 
of the Nautilus, a promotion afterwards con¬ 
firmed though dated 27 March 1786, two 


months later than the original commission. In 
1787 he brought the Nautilus home and went 
onhalfjay. He was advanced to post rank 
on 22 Nov. 1790, but had no employment till 
the autumn of 1796. He was then appointed 
to the 60-gun ship Leander, in which in the 
sming of 1797 he joined Lord St. Vincent 
off Cadiz. He was shortly afterwards de¬ 
tached with the squadron under Sir Horatio 
^fterwards Viscount) Nelson [q. v.], against 
TenerifiTe, being specially included on account 
of his ‘local knowledge,’ gained, presumahly, 
while in the Grampus or Nautilus. In tie 
unfortunate attempt on Santa Oruz Thomp¬ 
son received a wound, not so severe, how¬ 
ever, as to necessitate his going home. He 
remained with the fleet, and in &e folio-wing 
summer was again detached with the squa¬ 
dron sent into the Mediterranean to reinforce 
Sir Horatio Nelson, and eventually to fight 
the battle of the Nile on 1-2 Aug. The 
Leander could not he counted as a ship of 
the line; hut by taking up a position be¬ 
tween two of the French ships, she—while 
herself in comparative safety—raked the two 
French ships and the ships beyond them with 
terrible efiect, and had a disproportionate 
share in the success attained. He was after¬ 
wards ordered by Nelson to carry home 
Captain Edward Berry [q. v.] -with his des¬ 
patches; but falLmg in with the French 
74-gnn ship G£n6reux, near the west-end of 
Crete, oul8 Aug., the Leander, afteiabrilliant 
defence, in which both Thompson and Berry 
were severely wounded, was captured and 
taken to Corfu, Thence they were allowed 
to return overland to England; when Thomp¬ 
son, being tried by court-martial for the 
loss of his ship, was specially complimented 
as deserving of every praise his country 
and the court could ^ve, for ' his gallant 
and almost unprecedented defence of the 
Leander against so superior a force as that 
of the Gfinfireiix.’ On his acquittal, Thomp¬ 
son was knighted and awarded a pension of 
2001 . per annum. 

In the spring of 1799 he was appointed to 
the 74-gun sh^ Bellona, one of the fleet off 
Brest under Lord Bridport. He was shortly 
afterwards sent into the Mediterranean; but 
a few months later he returned to the 
Channel and took part in the blockade of 
Brest, till in Maxcn 1801 the 'Bellona was 
attao^d to the fleet for the Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Porker [q. v.1 When it was deter- 
mmed'that Nelson sliould attack the Danish 
fleet and the defences of Copenhagen, the 
Bellona was one of the ships selected 'fai 
the work. But in entering me channel on 
the morning of 2 April ^ unfortunately 
took the ground on the edge of the 
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alioftl and stuck fast, kelplosa, kut -witkiii I 
long raugo of tho Danish guns, She 
thus suflbrod aovoroly, had olevon killed 
and sixty-throe ■wounded; and among thoso 
latter was Thompson, who lost a log. 
His pension was raised to 600/., and some 
years later to 7001. lie was also appointed 
to tho command of tho Mary yawt. On 
11 Deo. 1800 he was created a haronot. In 
1800 ho was appointed comptroller of the 
na'vy, an office which he hold until 1810, 
when ho was appointed treasurer of Green¬ 
wich Ilospital and director of tho chest. 
He became a rear-admiral on 26 Oct. 1800, 
vicO'C.dmiral on 4 June 1814, was nominated 
a K.C.B. on 2 Jan. 1816, and a G.U.B. on 
14 Sept. 1822, Ho was member of parlia¬ 
ment for Tloohostor from May 1807 to June 
1818. Ho died at his house at Hartsbourue 
in Hertfordshire on 8 March 1828. He mar¬ 
ried, in Bobruory 1709, Anno, oldest daugh¬ 
ter of Dobert llaikes [q.T.] of Gloucester, 
and loft issue. 

A miniature portrait by G. Engleheert, 
oxhibitod at tho Iloyal Acadomy, belonged 
to Gertrude, lady Thompson. 

[MarshaU's Eoy. Har. Biography, i. 390; 
Balfo’a hfaT, Biogr. iii, 344; (jont. Mag. 1828, 
i. 683 : Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS PEHRONET 
p783-1809), general and politioinn, born at 
Hull on 16 March 1788, was oldest of throo 
sons of Thomas Thompson, a merchant and 
banker of Hull, who ropresentod Midhurst 
in tho House of Comiuous from .Tuly 1807 
to June 1818. His mother, PhilotUua Per- 
ronotBriggB,wo8 agi'anddaughtov of tlie Rev. 
Vincent Perronet [q. v.], and daughter of 
Elizabolh Perronet, who married Williom 
Briggs, one of John \Vosloy's * book-stewards.’ 
Commencing his oduoation at Hull grammar 
school, which was then under the headmas- 
tership of Joseph Milner [q. v.], tho oodo- 
siastical hiatorinn, Thonijison was sent in 
October 1708, at the early age of fifteen, to 
Queons’ College, Oamhridgo. In his niue- 
toouth year he graduated l3.A., being placed 
Bovoiiih on tho list of wranglors, and in 1803 
ho was appointed midshipman on hoard tlie 
Isis, of 60 guns, tho flogship of Vice-admiral 
(oftorwards Lord) Gambior, who was then 
in command on the Nowfomidland station. 
On tho voyage out sevoral West Indiamon 
which had been toJeen by the French wore 
recaptured at the mouth of tho English 
Channel, and Thompson was placed in charge 
of one of them^ and had the luck to take tho 
vessel to Nowloundlond in safety, In 1804 
he was elected a fellow of Queens’ CoUoge, 
< a sort ofpromotion,’ as he remarked, ‘ which 


has not often gone along with 
dignity of a midshipman.' After < 
tlie beat part of iour years in tb® 

Thompson joined the sisterservicsasaS 

lieutenant in the 96th rifles in 1806 H 
first experience of active mUitary serrilaml 
unluclcy, os ho wos coptiired, with 

SsSiSS 

menthe was setfroo, andon his retumtoEmr 
land ho was appointed,in July 1808,govmSl 
of tlio infant colony of Sierra Leone, tbiaaiFb 
the iniluenoe of Wilberfoio6,'whobiidlX 
an early friend of Thompson’e father. The 
colony, which had been founded in 178? by 
the Sierra Loono Company, had beeatnufr 
ferrod to tho crown in 1807, ond Thempson 
was tho first governor appointed by tbefiii. 
lieli governmont, Thomas Ludlam, hie prede- 
oeaaor,havingbeon appointed by the conpiaT 
in 180S._ Tho slave trade had been 
illegal in 1800; hut Thompson’s eto 
to Buppress the evils of the apptenticeAip 
system wore ill received, and the govennent 
deemed it well to recall him in the second 
year of his governorship. Soonaftetwatiha 
again souglitnctivo service by ioininginSpiin 
tho Idlli light dragoons as lieutenant. ^ 
took part in some of tho severest fightingu 
tho I’yroneos, eventually receiving thePeaia- 
Bular medal willi four clasps for the bsttleoi 
Nivolle (Novoinhor 1818), Nive (Deoemher 
1813J, Orthos (February 1814), andTonloBse 
(April 1814^, On tho conclusion of peace he 
oxclianged into the 17lh light dragoons,-who 
wore tiieii sorviiig in India, and arrived at 
Bombay in 1816. In 1818 his regiment took 
part in the campaign under FranoieBavdmi 
Hastings, first marquis of llaetinge [q.v.], 
and Sir John Malcolm [q. v.], which re- 
suited in tho dostruction of the Pindaiieof 
Contra! India. Ho next took part in the 
expedition against the Wahaheee of the 
I’orsian Gulf, and, upon peace being made, 
bo was loft ill ohargo of Ms al]Diyma,witli 
a foroo of a few huudrod sepoys and a emali 
body of Eiu’opeaii artillerymen. In November 
1820, at tho head of some three hundred 
sepoys ond a force of friendly Arabs, Thomp- 
Bon was defeated neor Soor, on the Aialnan 
coast, by a body of Arabs whom he had been 
dirootod by tho Bombay government to 
chastise for alleged piracy. As a result of 
tho court-martial which was held, Thompeon 
was ‘ honourably acquitted’ on the duugee 
afiboting his personal conduct, hut 'ffu re< 
primaudod for ‘ rashly undertaking the ex¬ 
pedition with so small a detachment' (c£ 
supplement to the Xondon Oaneitti 16 and 
18 May 1821), 
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His regiment was ordered home m 1822, 
and Thompson saw no further active service; 
but in 1827 he obtained his majority in the 
fiSth regiment, then quartered in Ireland, 
and in 1820 he became lieutenant-colonel 
of infantry, unattached. In 1846 he was 
gazetted colonel, major-general in 1864, 
and lieutenant-general in 1860, finally be¬ 
coming general in 1868, the year before hia 

Almost immediately upon hia return to 
England from India in 1822 Perronet 
Thompson devoted himself to literature and 
politics. He entered into familiar inter¬ 
course with the circle of ‘ philosophical ra¬ 
dicals’ surrounding' Jeremy Bentham, who 
was then engaged m providing funds to start 
the ‘‘Westminster Beview’ as the organ of 
the utilitarian philosophers. In 1824, then 
being forty years of age, Thompson com¬ 
menced a litera^ career by contributing an 
article on the ‘Instrument of Exchange’ to 
the first number of the ‘Review.’ Being 
prompted by his sympathy with the Greeks, 
then struggling for independence, Thompson 
published in 1826 two pamphlets in modern 
irreek and Prench on ‘ Outposts ’ and on a 
system of telegraphing for service in the 
held Coming hack to economic subjects, 
m 1826 he published the ‘ True Theory oi 
Kent,’ in support of Adam Smith agamst 
Bicardo and others, and hia views were ap¬ 
proved by Jeon-Baptiste Say. In 1827 
appeared ^ most celebrated pamphlet, the 
‘Catechism on the Corn Lows,’which was 
written in a ‘strong, racy, Saxon style,’ 
abounding in humorous illustration. This 
‘ Catechism’—^which was described by Sit 
John Bowring [q. v.] as ‘ one of the most 
masterly and pungent exposures of fallacies' 
ever published—^yurportM to be written by a 
member of the umversity of Cambridge. It at 
once obtained wide popularity, no fewer than 
eighteen editions passing through the press 
by 1834. Au immediate efifect of the publi¬ 
cation of the ‘ Catechism’ was the election 
of Thompson as a fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety in 1828. In 1820 he struck upon a 
new line of literary effort by writing ‘ In¬ 
structions to my Daughter lor playing on 
the Enharmonic Guitex; being on attempt 
to efiect the execution of correct harmony 
on principles analogous to those of the ancient 
Enharmonic’ (his enharmonic organ, con¬ 
structed in accordance with his theory, was 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1861, and 
'honourably mentioned’ in the reports of 
the jmicB. It is stiU to be seen in the South 
Ifensington hlusenm). Slightly varying hie 
literary work, he next published, in 1830, a 
mathematical treatise, ‘ Geometry without 
TOt. XIX. 


Axioms,’ which he described as an endeavour 
to get rid of axioms, and particularly to 
estimlish the theory of parallel lines with¬ 
out recourse to any principle not founded on 
previous demonstration. The work went 
through many editions, but having been well 
translated by AT. van Tenac, professor of 
mathematics at the royal establishment at 
Rochefort, received more recognition from 
students in France than at home. 

Meanwhile, in 1829 Thompson became 
the proprietor of the ‘"Westminster Review,’ 
and for the seven years that he owned it he 
was the most prolific contributor, writing 
upwards of a hundred articles. One of these, 
in support of catholic emancipation, was 
republished under the title of the 'Catho¬ 
lic State Waggon,’ forty thousand copies 
passing into circulation. Thompson trans¬ 
ferred the ‘ Review’ to Sir William Moles- 
wortb [q. v.] in 1830. In 1829 Thompson 
published a political pamphlet on the ‘ Ad¬ 
justment of the House of Lords,’ of so radical 
a tendency that Cobbett republished it in his 
‘Register? Thompson also ■wrote, at the 
invitation of Jeremy Bentham, the ‘ Notes 
and Subsidiary Observations on the Tenth 
Chapter’ (on military establishments) of 
Bentham’s ‘ Constitutional Code.’ 

The reforming zeal of the House of Com¬ 
mons that came into existence in 1882 seems 
to have inspired Thompson with a desire to 
enter parliament, and in January 1836 he 
contested Preston, and received considerable 
support, although he was not returned. 
In the folio-wing June, however, he wos 
elected for Hull (his native town), but 
owing to his majority numbering only five 
votes, he bad to submit to a petition, by 
which, OB he expressed it, ‘ he was laid down 
and robbed at the door of the House of 
Commons’ to the amount of 4,0007. None 
of the charges preferred in the petition being 
proved, he took his seat in the house, and 
added his vote to those of the 'philosophic 
radicals,’ chief among -whom 'were Giote, 
Molesworfch,nndWarhurton,whohad already 
made themselves a name under the directing 
genius of Bentham. In 1837, however, 
Thompson was defeated at Maidstone, where 
he opposed ‘Wyndham Lewis and Disraeli; 
and although be contested Marylebone, Man¬ 
chester, and Sunderland as opportunity 
offered, he did not again win a seat until 
1847, when he was elected for Bradford, 
Yorkshire. In 1852 he failed to keep his 
seat at Bradford, being beaten by only six 
votes. Finally, in 1837 be was returned for 
the same constituency-without a contest, but 
closed his parliamentary career with the dis¬ 
solution in 1669, not a^in seeking election. 

zz 
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While in parliament lie endeavoured to Iceep 
in touch "with his consUtueuts by writing 
short reports to the local newspapers, usually 
twice a weolc during tho sessiun. These 
literary exercises he repiiblished under tho 
titles of ‘Letters of a i^preaentative’and 
‘Audi Alteram Partem,’ the latter scries 
being mainly adverse criticisms of the mea¬ 
sures adopted for suppressing tho Indian 
mutiny. 

Although not in parliament during tho 
critical years preceding tho repeal of tlio 
corn laws, Thomjisou exorcised cunsidoruhlo 
influence in educating tho -jiopular mind by 
mearis of his pamphlets, urticlu.s, and let¬ 
ters to the press, In 1842 a collected odi- 
tion of all his writings was xiublialicd in 
six closely ]iriiitod volnmes, under tho title 
of ‘Kxcroiaca, political and others,’ alike in¬ 
teresting and instructive from tho variety of 
tho literaryj political, military, mathemati¬ 
cal, andmnsical Information therein galhorod 
together. In the same year Richard Oobdeu, 
then at tho head of tho Ant i-oorulu w League, 
made a selection and class! float ion of tho most 
lolling extracts from Tligitiphou’swrilingn in 
favour of free trade, and tlioir circulation by 
moans of tbe loaguo made their authors 
name familiar tlu'ough tlio liingdum. 

In 1848 Thompson published his ‘Oato- 
chism on tho Ourronoy,’ tho object of wMoU 
was to show tho adviuiLago of a paper cur¬ 
rency, iuoouvortiblo but iimilod. Ills views 
wore afterwards embodied in a series of 
twenty-one resolutions whioli bo moved in 
tho House of Oommous on 17 J uuo 18132, but 
they wore negatived (see llanaard’a Deliatea, 
!3rd ser. oxxii. 809). Having dealt with free 
trade, catholio emancipation, the House of 
Lords, the theory of rent, uuu tho ourreucy, 
Thompson in 18ut3 puhlishod liis ‘ fallacies 
ugaiust the Hallot,’ whioli he afterwards (in 
1864) republished in his favourite guise of 
a catechism. Hvon after his rotlroment from 
jiarliameut (at tho age of seventy-eight) ho 
continued to write as ‘An old lioformur' 
and ‘ A Quondam ALP.’ on public matters, 
X^arlieulurly concerning bimself in defouco 
of tlio threatened Irish church, which, how¬ 
ever, he lived just long enough to see dis- 
ostablished, Tho bill received the royal assent 
on 26 July, and Tlioiujison died at Hlook- 
heath on 6 Etopt. 1860. lie married, in, 1811, 
Anne Elisabeth, daughter gf tho I’ov. T. 
Barker of York. 

In person Thompson was somewhat short, 
but well made and active, and capable of 
enduring groat fatigue. In Herbert’s paint¬ 
ing (ISi?) of the meeting of the council of 
tho Anti-cornlaw Loaguo, he occupies a oon-. 
spiouous position. 


[A sketch of tho Life of T. PrTwZTT 
his son, Gonorul 0. W. Thompson 
No. 116 of tho Prooaodings of tCEg£» 
1809; Prontioc’o History of the 
Loaguo, 1868 , Pall MallVotto 8 
Timoa, 0 Sopt. 1860.] H.JB ' 

THOMPSON or THOMSON, Sib WIT 
LIAM (1078-1789), jud«, ssITS 
Sir William Thompson (d. 16961 serieJ 
nt-law (o scion of the Thompsons oSttM 

or bhottoii, Durham), was admitted in Ifisis 
a student at the Aliddle Temple, where b 
was called to tlio bar in 1Q98, He wj 
returned to parliament, 4 May 1708, for 
Orlord, Biillolk, but, havmg taken on actus 
Xiart in the impeachment of Socheverelland 
tho prosecution of his riotoiis supporteti. 
Diunmaroo, Willis, and Purchase (llareh- 
Aiiril 1709-10), lost his seat at the gensril 
election of tho ensuing autumn. Betamed 
for Ipswioh, 3 Sept. 1713, ho was nnseattd 
on petition, 1 April 1714; but regained the 
seat on 28 Jan. 1714-16, and retained it 
until his olovation to tho exchequer bench. 

On 3 March 1714-16 Thompson was 
elected _ recorder of Loudon, and soon after 
was knighted. He took part in the impeach¬ 
ment of tho Jacohito George Seton. fifth 
eoi'l of Wiulouii [q. V.], 16-19 Marchl716-10, 
Aiipoiutod to t ho solicitor-generakhip, 
21 Jan. 1710-17, ho was dismissed horn that 
ollice, 17 March 1710-20, for bringing an 



i/z/; Lfl- r-J Ltotaimng nuo rBCoraarsiiip, 
he was accorded in 1724 precedence in all 
courts after the solioitor-geuenil. On 
23 May 1720 bo was ^pointed cuisitor 
biu'ou, and on 27 Nov. HaO be succeeded 
8 ir Bernard Halo [q. v.l as puisne baron of 
tbe exchequer, having nrst been, called to 
the degree of soijeant-nt-law (17 Hot.) 
This oflioo with tho recordership he tetamed 
until his death at Bath, 27 Oct. 1739. His 
portrait by Seoman, his own bequest to the 
corporatiun of Loudon, with a rmg for each 
of tliu aldermen, is at GuildhoU. A print 
of it is at Lincoln's Inn. _ 

Thompson married twice i Q.) by licenes 
dated 16 July 1701, Mrs. Joyce Brent, 
widow j (2) in 1711, Julia, daughter of Sit 
Christ ophor Conyers, bart,, of Borden, But- 
ham, relict of dir William Blaoket, bart,, 
ofNoweastlo-upoii-Tyue. It doesnotappeat 
that he had issue by either wife. 


I Lo Neve’s Pedigroan of Knights (Karl. Soc,), 
p, 429; Chostor's London Marr, Licences; 
Hlowe MS3, 748 f. 124, 780 f. 168 ) Gent, 
Miig. 1739, p. 664 ; Oat. of Soulptme, &o, ^ 

Giiililliall; wooliyoh’s Sprjoiinle-at-Lsw. i.col; 
Ltttlroll’s lialatiou of Stale Affaire, iii. 480} 
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Libts of jilemliers of Pdrliament (officiil); 
Comm. Journ. xvii. 628 ; Birl. Hist. vii. 643; 
Hovell’s Stata Trials, xv. 157, 549,616; Boyer's 
Political State, ix. 239; Wyime’s Seijeant-at- 
lair; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby; 
Fosa's Lives of the Judges; Eecorders of Lon¬ 
don (official list); Surtees’s Durham, t. pt. ii. 
23 29: Wotton’s Baronetage, vol. iu. pt. ii. 
652.] 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (1712?- 
1766 f), poet, born at Brough in Westmore¬ 
land in 1712 or 1713, was the second son of 
Francis Thompson (160d-1736), vicar of 
Brough, by his wife, the widow of Joseph 
Fisher [q. v.], archdeacon of Carlisle. Wil¬ 
liam was educated nt Appleby, and matri¬ 
culated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
2d March 1731, graduating B.A. in 1733, 
and M.A. on Feb. 1738-9. He was 
elected a fellow of his coUege, and succeeded 
to the reotoiyof Hampton Poyle with South 
iVeston in Oxfordshire. 

"WTiile still an undergraduate, in 1734, he 
wrote ‘ Stella, sive Amores, tres Libri,’ and 
two years later, ‘ Six Pastorals,’ but con¬ 
sidered neither production worthy of publi¬ 
cation. In 1743, while at Hampton Poyle, 
he published ‘ Siclmess, a Poem ’ (London, 
4 to), in which he paid a tribute to the 
memory of Pope and Swift, both recently 
dead. In 1761 he was an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate for the Oxford professorship of poetry 
against William llawkins (1722-1801) 
[n. V.1, and in the same year published 
‘ Gondibert and Bertha,’ a tragedy (London, 
8to), the subject of wldoh was takon from. 
D'Avenant's poem ‘ Gondibert.’ In 1766, on 
the presentation to the university of the 
Pomfret statues, he wrote ‘ Gratitude ’ (Ox¬ 
ford, 8ro), a poem iu honour of the donor, 
Henrietta Louisa Fermor, countess dowager 
of Pomfret [q. v.] In 1768 he published 
‘Poems on several Occasions’ (London, 
8to). Thompson was a close imitator of 
Spenser, and marred his work by the needless 
use of archaic words and phrases. Ilis 
'Hymn to May,’ his ‘Nativity,’ and his 
poem on ‘Sickness’ were once highly es¬ 
teemed, He died about 1766, and his 
library was sold by Thomas Daviss (1712 P- 

S q.T.] in 1708. In 1763 he superm¬ 
an edition of Joseph Hall's ‘ Yirgide- 
mlartun,’ and at his death he left manuscript 
notes and observations on WiQlam Browne’s 
‘ Works,’ which were revised and pub¬ 
lished by Thomas Davies in his edition of 
Browne’s ‘Works’ (London, 1772, 8vo). 
Comers has confused William Thompson 
with Anthony Thompson, dean of Ra^oe, 
who died on 9 Oct. 1766 (Cotton, litaii 
Seel, Sib. 1800, v. 265). 


[Chalmers’s Engliah Poets, 1810; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Botes and Queries, 
H. li. 49,183, HI. 1. 220, viit.iii. 306; Nichob's 
lit. Anecd. iii. 636.] E. I. C. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (1730?- 
1800), portrait-painter, was bom in Dublin 
about 1730. He received his artistic educa¬ 
tion in London, and does not seem to have ex¬ 
hibited his works elsewhere. Between 1760 
and 1782 he exhibited forty-three portraits 
at the Society of Artists, of which he was 
for some time secretory, and one portrait at 
the Free Society of Artists. Though valu¬ 
able as likenesses, his portraits do not show 
much artistic merit. A cojmle of them were 
engraved in mezzotint. Emving married a 
wealthy lady, he temporarily abandoned his 
profession, but got into debt and was im¬ 
prisoned, His noisy protests against his in¬ 
carceration earned for him some notoriety. 
After the death of his first wife he married 
another rich woman, and was enabled to re- 
tfre from active work. He was connected 
with the notorious house in Soho Square 
kept by Mrs. Theresa Oornelys [q. v.], where 
he founded and carried on a school of oratory. 
He died suddenly in London early in 1^0. 

He published ‘ An Enquiry into the Ele¬ 
mentary Principles of Beauty in the Works 
of Nature and Art,’ and also, anonymously, 
in 1771, ‘ The Conduct of the Royal Aca¬ 
demicians while members of the Society of 
Arts, from 1760 to their expulsion in 1769,’ 

[B^u’s Diet, of Piiiaters, ed. Graves, vol. 
ii.; Redgr-ive’s Diet, of Artists; Algernon 
Graves’s D.ct, of Artists,] D. J. O’D. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (1805-1862), 
naturulist, son of a linen merchant in Bel¬ 
fast, was born in that city on 2 Dec, 1806, 
and, after school education, was ^pienticed 
to the linen business in 1820. For a time 
he carried on his father’s business, hut, meet¬ 
ing with little success, he abandoned it and 
devoted himself to science. From boyhood 
he was fond of observing birds and insects, 
and after his indentures terminated in 1826 
he gave more and more time to natural 
history. In 1820 he went a tour of four 
months on the continent, and in the foUow- 
iim year published on 18 Aug, his first paper, 

' On the Birds of the Copeland Isles,’ In 
1883 he contributed ‘ Notes on Sterna Arc- 
tica’ to the Zoological Society of London, 
'When the British Association met at Glas- 
|Ow in 1840 his ‘ Report on the Fauna of 
relond—Division Vertehrata,’ attracted 
much attention. He went a voyage to the 
Levant in 1841 with Edward Forbes [q. v.], 
and mode some observations on mi^ato^ 
birds, and from 1841 to 1843 he maern 

zz 2 
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numerous contributions to the ‘ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History.’ In 1843 he 
■was elected president of the Natural History 
Society of Belfast, which ho joined in 1826. 
Ho died unmarried on 17 Feb. 18o2, while 
on n visit to London, and was buried at 
Belfast. 

Forbes and other naturalists of the time 
esteemed him highly. His chief work was 
his ‘ Natural History of Ireland,’ of which 
the first volume appeared in 1640, and the 
fourth posthumously in 18C6, under the 

Dickie [q^v.], and Hebert Ball [q. v.] It is 
BtiU the standard book on its stibjeot, and, 
besides its valuable scientific details, con¬ 
tains many passages of general interest, lie 
was the first observer who described 1 he won¬ 
derful breeding places of murrans, whirrons, 
albanachs, skearts, herring-gulls, game- 
hawks, and other rare species which are to 
be found on the coast of Clondehorky, co. 
Donegal. His portrait occurs in Hansome’s 
‘ Scientific Portraits.’ 

[Memoir (tvith portrait) by Patterson in 
Natural History of Ireland; Literary Gnrofle, 
1862, p. 182; Works.] N. M. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM (1811-1880), 
pugilist, known as ^ Bendigo,’ was born at 
Nottingham on 11 Oct. 1811. lie was one 
of three sons at a birth, and these hews 
became popularly known as Shadrach, Sfo- 
shaeh, and Abodnogo. In youth Thompson 
became a formidable pugilist. In 1832 ho 
heat Bill Faulker, a Nottingham notoriety, 
and in the following year defeated Charles 
Martin. In his first challenge in ‘Bell’s Life 
in London ’ in 1835 he styled himself' Altod- 
nego of Nottingham,’ and from that date ho 
was spoken of in the sporting press as 
‘ Bendigo.’ His first important fight was on 
21 July 1886, near Appleby House, about 
thirty miles from Nottingham, when he met 
Benjamin Count [q. v.] In tlio twenty-third 
round Gaunt, wearied with Bendigo’s shifty 
condiiot, struck him nhlow while he was on 
his second’s knee; hy this foul blow he lost 
the fight, and the stakes (261 a side) were 
awarded to Bendigo. Ilis next fight, on 
24 May 183G, nine miles from Sheffield, was 
with it'ohn Leechman, known as ‘ Brassey,’ 
whom ho defeated in fifty-two rounds after 
a severe contest. On 24 Jan. 1837, at 
Wooro, near Newcastle, StaiTordshiro, he en¬ 
countered Charles Langan, who gave in at 
the close of the ninety-second round. On 
13 June following at Ohapol-en-lo-Frith, 
Derbyshire, ho defeated William Looney in 
a fight extending to ninety-nine rounds, 

Again facing Gaunt on S April 1838, 


Bendigo was this time unsucceMfoTTiT 
presence of fifteen thousand people_tl 
nristooracy forming no inconsitferable iT 
lion—he fought Deaf Burke at HAnif.. 
Loicestorshiro, on 12 Feh. 1839, when mrti 
tenth round Burke butted hSce 1 
the referee gave a decision that the blom 
were‘foul.’ During the same yearJame 
Ward presented ' a champion’s belt’ toBen 
digo at the Queen’s 'llieatre, Livemool 
amid the ocolamations of a large assemhlT 
of people. ‘ 

On 23 March 1810, while thnivrin<r a 

somersault atNottiiigliam,he so hurt hisknee- 

cap that he was laid up for two years. He 
was taken into custody hy the police on 
28 June 1812 and bound over to keep the 
pence to prevent his figheing HnzaKlParket. 
A fight fur 2001. a side and the belt came 
off with his old opponent Gaunt on 9 Sept. 
1846, when a deeision, much disputed,-ms 
given ill his favour. Ilis last appearance 
in the ring took place on 16 .Tune 1850 at 
klildenlinll, Riiliiillc, when, for 200 /. a side, 
he fought Tom I’nddock [q.v.]; he woidli 
probably have boon defeated, as his ege 
told against him, had not raddock finished 
the combat by a foul blow. 

Bendigo was 6 ft. 9} in. high, and his 
fighting weight was eleven stone twelve 
pounds. Ho was very clover with bisband', 
posBcssod much judgment, and in bis battles 
with men taller and heavier than hinueif 
sliowotl coolness and self-restraint, It is 
gonorally stated that the Victorian gdd- 
ficld, now an Australian city, was called 
Bendigo oftor tlio popular pugilist. After 
bin retirement from the ring, Bendigo fell 
under the inlluonce of Father Mathew and 
lliohard Weaver, took the pledge, and ulti¬ 
mately hccamo a dissenting minister, ‘While 
on a visit to London he was apreacbec and s 
loader of revivalist services at tbs Cabmen’s 
Mission Hall, Kiim’s Cross Circus, and also 
a preacher in the Holbom Circus. He died 
at Beoston, near Nottingham, on 23 Aug. 
1880. 


[GroouwooeVs Low Life Deeps, 1876, pp. 86- 
94 (with portrait); Davies’s Unorthodox London, 
2nasar, 1876, pp. 166-64; Fistiano,_lS8S, pp. 
120-1; Fights for the Cbampioneliip, by the 
editor of Bell’s Life, 1866, pp. 135 et seg,; 
Modern Boxing, by Pendrngon, i.e, &ory 
Sampson, 1879. pp. 3-4; Miles's Pogilistico, 
1880, ill. 6-46 (with portrait),] G. 0. ft 
THOMPSON,WILLIAMHEPWOBTE 
(1810-1880), master of Trinity College, 
Uamhridgo, was horn at York on 97 Match 
1810. Ilis father was a solicitor, of whose 
eleven ohildren he was the eldest. .B® 
ceived his first education at a school in loii 
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kept by a Mr. Richardson, and afterwards 
from several private tutors, the last of whom 
vas the Rev. Thomas Scott, perpetual curate 
of Gawcott, Buckinghamshire, and father of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. v.] Thompson 
entered Trinity College as a pensioner in 
1828, his tutor being the Rev. George Peacock 
rn.T,] A lifelong friendship resulted from 
ths early association with one whom he used 
to describe as ‘ the best and wisest of tutors.’ 
Connop Thirlwall [q. v.] was junior dean 
and Julius Charles Hare [q. v.J one of the 
assistant tutors. Thompson derived great 
benefit from Thirlwali's lectures. In 1880 
be was elected a scholar of his college, and 
in 1831 he obtained one of the members' 
prizes for a Latin essay. He proceeded to 
the B.A. degree in 1832, being placed tenth 
senior optime in the mathematical tripos. 
He was subsequently fourth in the hrat 
class of the classical tripos, and obtained 
the second chancellor's medal for classical 
learning. In 1834 he was elected fellow of 
college, and in the following year pro¬ 
ceeded to the M.A. decree. 

Thompson's classical attainments marked 
him out for work in college, but, ns there 
-vras no immediate prospect of a vacancy 
among the assistant tutors, he accepted in 
1336 the headmastership of an experimental 
school at Leicester, called the collegiate 
school. In 1837, on the appointment of 
E. L. Lushington to the Greek chair at 
Glasgow, he was recalled to Trinity College 
and become one of the assistant tutors, lie 
was ordained deacon in 1837 14 June) and 
priest in 1888 (27 May). In 1844 he was ap¬ 
pointed a tutor. In that capacity Thompson 
toUowed in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
George Peacock. In days when under¬ 
graduates were kept at a distance by their 
seniors, he made bis pupils feel that he really 
stood to them in loco parentis. lie could be 
severe when discipline required it, hut he 
was always inflexiblyjust and untrammelled 
by pedantic adherence to tradition. 

Thompson remained tutor of Trinity till 
1663, when he was elocted reglus proiessor 
of Greek, and was appointed to a canonry 
at Ely, at that time annexed to the pro¬ 
fessorship. After his election as Greek pro¬ 
fessor, he was nominated one of the eight 
senior fellows of his college, under the 
belief that the statutes, aa revised in 1844, 
permitted the Greek professor to remain a 
fellow. A chancery suit was, however, in¬ 
stituted agamst him by the Rev. Joseph 
Edleston, the fellow next below him on the 
list, and, judgment having been given against 
Thompson by the lord chancellor on 4 March 
1864, he became a nominal feUow only, re¬ 


taining his rooms in college and residing 
there when not at Ely. In the spring of 
1866, in company with 'William George 
Olark [q. v.], he visited Greece, and spent 
some months in studying Athens and the 
Peloponnese, 

Thompson’s lectures were modelled upon 
those of his early teachers. Hare and Thirl¬ 
wall, while containing characteristics pecu¬ 
liar to himself. ‘It would he dfficmt to 
speak too highly of his scholarship,’ wrote 
l)r. Henry Jackson in the ‘ Athenaeum ’ for 
9 Oct. 1880. 'lie had read widely and 
deeply, yet his strength lay not so much in 
the amount of his reading, or in his com¬ 
mand of it, as in his sure judgment and fine 
tact. His criticisms were appreciative and 
sympathetic, those of a lover of literature 
rather than of a grammarian.’ His trans¬ 
lations reflected the original with exact 
fidelity, while they had a literary flavour 
and distinction of their own. His views 
on the direction of classical study exercised a 
powerful influence on the university. 

The author of his choice was Flato; and, 
though hiB over-fastidious temper prevented 
him from publishing either a complete edition 
or a translation, both of which he is said to 
have once meditated, he has loft behind him 
much that is valuable. Of his published 
works the most considerable are his editions 
of the Phffidrus (1868) and the Gorgias 
(1871). These are admirable specimens of 
interpretative e^osition. The notes are 
learned and judicious, and the iutroductions 
masterly. Of his minor works, the most 
important is the dissertation on Plato’s 
‘ Sophist,’ read before the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society on 23 Kov. 1867 (‘Trans. 
Oambr. Pliil. Soc.’ x. 146; reprinted in. 
‘Journal of Philology’). This paper was 
directed against 'Whewcll, who, after Socher, 
had caUedin question the genuineness of the 
dialogue. But Thompson did not confine 
himself to this polemical issue. He made it 
the occasion for a singularly acute investiga¬ 
tion of the logical bearinge of Eleaticism, 
and of the influence of the Zenonian logic 
upon the histo^ of Greek philosophy, q^ie 
paper on the * Fhilebus ’ (1855) is a brilliant 
■fragment ('Journ, of Phil.’ xi. 1882). In 
general accord with the theory of Schleier- 
maober, Thompeon held that the Piatonio 
dialogues, with aU their diversity of style, 
treatment, and subject, rest upon and pre¬ 
sent a definite system of philosophy. 

In March 1866, on the death of Br. Wil¬ 
liam 'WheweU [q. v.], Thompson was ap¬ 
pointed master of Trinity College. Soon 
afterwards he married the widow of George 
Peacock. He resigned the professorship of 
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Rrpc'k iti Doeoinbor of the same year. In Oambridg'e, Ifi-jS, 8 to. Ue also editedT" 
1S07-8 I 16 was vioo-chaneellor of tho imi- lures on the History of Ancient Philoeo 1 
versity. Tho twenty years of his master- byWilliam Archer Butler, M.A. ’ withnt 

ship were years of activity ami progress. Ciimbridgo, 1866, 8 vo. The followiiicr 
Although ho disliked the routine of ordinary by him appeared in the ‘ Journal of p£ 
business, ho had a strong sense of the rc- logy,’ viz,; ‘ Platonica ’ (vol. 7 .) 
spnnsibilities of his oiHce, and shrank from 'Euripides,'lecture delivered 1867(701 ilV 
no effort where the good of his college was 1882; ‘ On the Nubes of Aristophanes’(ml 
concerned, lie was alive to the necessity for xii.), 1883; and ‘ Babriana' (vol, zii.) iggg 
reform, and the statutes framed in 1872, as [Cambridge Graduates, td. 1884; Cambnds' 
well as those which receivod the royal assent University Oalond,™; obitnaiy aotisfj in S! 
in 1682, owed much to his criticism and Alhon,Euro, 9 Out, 1886 (by Henry Jacteoj 
support. lie died at the master’s lodge at Intt.T)., follow of Trinity College), and tie 
Trinity on 1 Oct. 1886. ,(^y D-D., fellov of 

Thompson was tall, and bore himself with ?^''n*'yl^olh‘e‘'i‘''nd*®S'8traryofthonniTersitT); 
a stately dignity which was enhanced by jofurnialion from Ur. Jackson; pnvate kaow- 
singulnidy liandsomo features and, during the ’^“ 6" 1 J-17. C-a. 

last years of his life, by silvery hair. The THOMS, WILLIAM JOHN (180S-18S5) 

portrait painted by Mr, Ilorkomer, R.A., in anliquory, born in Westminster on 16 Kov! 
1881, which hangs in the hall of Trinity Ool- 1803, was tho son of Notlianiel Thoms, nho 
lego, gives a lifelike idea of him at that 1 imo, was for many years a clerk in tha treasury 
though tho deep lines on tho face and tho and who, among many similar appomtmenfs' 

sarcastic oxprcssion of tho mouth are slightly acted as soorot ary of tho first oommission of 
exaggerated. When Thompson first saw the rovonuo intpiiry, William b^anaothelife 
picture he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Is it as a clorlc in tho Reoretary's office at Chelsea 
possible that I regard all mankind with such Hospital, a position whioh he held till 1845, 
contempt f Those who knew him stipor- From an early ago ho took a keen interest 
ficially thought him cold, Imuglily, and sar- in litoratnro, and especially in bibliography, 
cflstio. In reality ho was shy, difiidont of lie rooeived mnoh encouragement Irom 
himself, and slightly nervous in socioty. Thomas AmyoL[q.v.], the ontiquory,through 
But he had a quick appreoiotion of the whom ho hooamo acquainted with Francis 
weak points in an argument or a oonversn- Douco fq. v,] Douce encouraged bis studie*, 
tion, tofrathar with a keen literary faculty, lent him books and manuscripts from his 
so tliat be would rapidly gather up the re- groat library in Qowor Street, and gave bun 
suits of a discussion into a sent ouco which every assistance in editing‘Early PtoseEo- 
fell, as though of itself, into an epigram, mancos.’ This, Thoms’s first publication, 
One of Thompson’s sayings,' Wo are none of comprised, among other English tales, ‘Ho- 
us infallible, not oven the youngest among bort tbo Deyyl,’' Thomas aKeadmg,’ ‘Friar 
us,'has become proverbial. It was a reply Bacon,’ ‘Friar Erusb,’ ‘ YirgiUuSjl‘riobin 
made inoidonlally at one of the college Hood,’‘ George a Groen,’‘Tom aLmoolne,’ 
meetings held for the alloration of statutes ‘llelyas,’ and ‘Dr. Faustus.’ It appeared in 
in 1877 or 1878, to a junior fallow who hod 1827 and 1828 in_ three octavo vofpies. In 
proposed to throw upon the senior members 1868 a revised edition appeared, with which, 
of the Society a new and somewhat onerous howovor,_Thoms had nothing to do. Hefol- 
responsibility. To the young, the diffident, lowed this collection in 1684 by ‘Lays end 
the little known, the poor, Thompson was Legends of Franco, Spoiu, Tarlaiy, and be- 
uniformly kind, helpful, and generous; it land’ (London, 12mo), and ‘LaysandLe- 
was only for the vulgar, the pretentious, tho gends of Germany’ (London, l2mo). hi 
vicious, or the sciolist that ho had no morcy. 1832 ho mado his first ossoy in periodicalhte- 
Tie had a wide knowledge of English and rnturo as editor of ‘ a miscellany of humour, 
foreign literature; he travelled a good deal, literaturo, and the fine arts,’ entitled ‘The 
and spoke Fronoh ond Gorman fiuently; ho Orminal.’ It had, however, a short life 01 
was fond of art, and a good judge of picluros little over four months, 
ond sculpture. In 1838 ho was elected a follow of the 

Besides the editions of dialogues of Plato Society of Antiquaries, ond in the same year 

already mentioned, Thompson publiahod; was oppointed secretary of the Camden bo- 

1. ‘Old Things and New,’ sermon in Trinity oioty, a post which he held until 1878. in 
College Ohapel, 16 l)oe. 1862, Oainbridge, 1888 also he published ‘The Book of the 

1862, SvQ, 2. ‘Funeral Sermon on'Deon Court ’ (London, 8vo), in which he gave an 

Peacookj’proachodinEIyOathedral, 14 Nov, account of tho nature, origin, duties, auo 
1868, Cambridge, 8vo. 3. ‘ Family Prayers,’ privileges of the several ranks of the nobuity, 
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of tlis great officers of stAtOj and of tlia 
meaibers of tlie royal household. A second 
edition appeared in 1844. Thoms illustrated 
his treatise with anecdotes and quotations 
^awn from sources often inaceeseible to the 
ordinary student. Other works of antiquarian 
interest succeeded. In 1839 he compiled 
forthe Camden Society 'Anecdotes and Tra¬ 
ditions illustrative of Early English History 
and Literature from Manuscript Sources’ 
fsee LnsxBiWQE, Sra Nichoias]. In 1842 
he published an edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey 
of London ’ (London, 8vo), which was re¬ 
issued in 1876 without his sanction. In 1844 
he prepared for the Early English Poetry 
series of the Percy Society an edition of ‘ The 
History of Reynard tho Fox,’ prepared from 
that printed hy Oaiton in 1481. 

In 1846 Thoms was appointed a clerk of 
the House of Lords. Eoiore long his repu¬ 
tation as an antiquary, combined with the 
charm of his conversation, drew to his room 
in the printed paper office many of the most 
learned members of the house, including 
Brougham, Lyndhnrst, OampheH, Macaulay, 
Stanhope, Ellenhorough, Lytteltou, and 
Houghton. The duties of Thoms’s new posi¬ 
tion permitted him to continue his literary 
lahours, and in 1846, underthepseudonymof 
Ambrose Merton, he published two volumes 
of tales and ballads, entitled ' Gammer Gur- 
ton's Famous Histories of Sir Guy of War- 
Tfiok, Sir Bevis of Hampton, Tom Hicka- 
tk^t. Friar Bacon, Rohm Hood, and tho 
King and the Cobbler' iWestminster, IGmo), 
and ' Gammer Guiton's Pleasant Stories of 
Patient Grissel, the Princess Rosetta, and 
Bobin Goodfellow, and ballads of the Beg¬ 
gar's Daughter, the Babes in the Wood, and 
Fair Rosamond’ (Westminster, 16mo). In 
1849 he translated .Tens Jacob Asmussen 
Worsaae’s 'Primeval Antiquities of Den¬ 
mark’ (London, 8vo). 

Shortly afterwards he turned his attention 
to another form of literary enterprise. As 
early as 1841 he strongly folt the need of some 
periodical which might give antiquaries and 
bibliographers the means of making known 
to each other points on which they required 
information. In 1841, with the co-operatiou 
of his friend John Bruce (1802-1869) [q. v.], 
he projected a magazine to supply the de¬ 
ficiency. The journal was entitled 'The Me¬ 
dium,’ wd somespecimen pages were actually 
set up in type, Bruce was, however, oom- 
pelled for domestic reasons to remove to the 
country, and the project was for the time 
abandoned, 

In1846, however, Thoms persuaded Charles 
Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], the proprietor of 
the 'Atheneeum,’ to open its columns 'to 
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notices of old-world manners, customs, and 
popular superstitions.’ Thoms introduced the 
subject on 26 Aug. in an article headed' Folk 
Lore,’ a term which was then first introduced 
into the English language. In 1849 he re¬ 
sumed his project of providing a paper ‘ in 
which literary men could answer one another’s 
questions.’ DUke encouraged him, with the 
result that the first number of ' Motes and 
Queries’ appeared on 3 Nov. 1849. The 
name was ^osen by Thoms, and he selected 
for a motto Captain Cuttle’s phrase, ‘When 
found, make a note of.’ In form the journal 
was modelled on the ' Somerset House 
Gazette.’ It was published hy George BeU. 
The price was fixed at Sd., which was raised 
to 4c?. in January 1862. Among the earliest 
contributors were John Bruce, John Payne 
Collier, Bolton Oomey, Peter Cunningham, 
Alfred Gatty, Edward Hawkins, Samuel 
Weller Singer, Mackenzie Waleott, and Sir 
George Comewoll Lewis. At the end of a 
few weeks the circulation had reached six 
hundred cemies, and it continued to increase 
steadily. Thoms acted as editor until Sep¬ 
tember 1872, when he was succeeded by 
John Doran [q.v.] 

Meanwhile, in 1863, Thoms was appointed 
deputy librarian of the House of Lords, a post 
wmoh he resigned in 1882 in consequence of 
old age. During this period of his lira he pub¬ 
lished several onliquarian works. In 1866 
appeared 'Three Notelets on Shakespeare: 
1 . Shakespeare in Germany; 2. Folk-lore of 
Shakespeare! 3. Was Shakspeaie ever a 
Soldier?’ London, 8vo. The second was 
reprinted from the 'Athenteum,’ and the 
third, which was based on on error of identi¬ 
fication, had appeared sroarately as a pam¬ 
phlet in 1849, London, 12mo. Im 1867 four 
articles from ‘ Notes and Queries ’ on' Hannah 
Lightfoot,’ ' Queen Charlotte and the Che¬ 
valier d’Eon,’ Dr. Wilmot’s 'Polish Princess,' 
and ‘ Lord Chatham and the Princess Olive' 
were collectively reprinted in book form, 
with some additions. In 1872 he reprinted 
from' Notes and Queries’ 'The Death Wa^ 
rant of Oharles I, anolffier Historio Doubt,’ 
London, 8vo, in which, by a careful examina¬ 
tion of ^s actual document, he convincingly 
demonstrated the difficulty experiencedm oh-> 
tainingthe requisite signatures for Charlesl’s 
death warrant, ond the irregularity of the ex- 
edients to wnioh the army leaders were re¬ 
used. Another edition was published in 
1880. In 1878 appeared his iconoifiastio 
treatise on' Human Loi^evity, its Foots ohd 
its Fictions^’ London, oto, which raised a 
storm of dismayed protest hy its fbrcible 
contention that the authentic cases in which 
human life had been prolonged to a hundred 
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years aud upwards were extremely rare. 
Although Thoms proved less sceptical than 
Sir Oeovgo Oornewall Lewis [q.vj, not oven 
the histories oi' Jenhins, Farr, or the GoiinLoss 
of Desmond satisfied his teats of legal evi¬ 
dence. Tlais was followed in 1879 by the 
‘ OutU Papers,’ London, 8 vo. Thoms died in 
London at his house in St. George’s Square, 
Belgrave Hoad, on 15 Aug. ISa.l, and was 
buried at Bromptou cemetery. In 18:J8 ha 
was married to Laura, youngest daughter of 
John Bernard Salo [see under S.tLn, Jouk], 
a well-linown figure in the musical world. 
By her ho left three sons and sLv daughters. 

In 1870-7 he published in ‘Notes and 
Queries’ an account of the history of the 
paper, and in 1881 he contributed some very 
interesting autobiographical meinoira to the 
‘Nineteenth Century,’under the title ‘Gossip 
of an Old Bookworm.' 

Thoms went little into society, but atcon- 

S enial resorts, such as the ‘ Cocked llal 
lub,’ ho was I'emarkablu for n ready play of 
wit and uii almost iue.vhnustible fund of 
humorous anecdoto and reminiscence. 

[Notes and Qiinnos, iv. x. 2'H, ns.t, xii. i, 
V. vi. 1, 11. 101, 221, vii. 1, 222, 303, vt. xii., 
Ml, 208, 303; Allionceum, 18Sd, ii. 230, 272, 
304.] R. I. 0. 

THOMSON. [See also TiioairsoN', Tomp- 
BOKT, and Tomson.] 

THOMSON, ALBXANDEll (1763- 
1803), pout, was born on 7 Aug. 1765. lie 
resided in Edinburgh, and was an iiitiinalo 
friend of Hobort Anderson (1750-1830) [q.v.] 
'Ihomson was the author of sevuriil poems, 
of which the best known woro ‘AVliist’ 
(London, 3791, 4lo; 2nd odit. 1792, 8vo) 
and ‘An Essay on Novels’ (Edinburgh, 
1793,4to). lie died in Edinburgh on 7 Nov. 
1803, leaving a widow and six daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, Thomson 
published : 1. ‘ The Choice,’ a poem, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1788, <tto. 2. ‘ The Paradise of 
Taste,’Loudon, 1790, 4to. ti. ‘Pictures of 
Poetry,’ Edinburgh, 1799, 8vo. 4. ‘'flio 
British Parnassus at the Oloso of the 
Eightoonlh Century,' Kdinhurgli, 1801, Jto. 
6 . ‘ Sonnets, Odes, and EIegie.s,’ JDdinburgh, 
1801,8vo. lie also published ' The (lernaan 
Miscellaaiy,’ Perth, 170(1,12nio, consisting of 
translations from Noteubue and bIeUsner,and 
translated Kotzobiio’s comedy, ‘The East In¬ 
dian,’ London, 1709, 8vo. lie left nn un- 
finislied ‘ History of Scottish Poetry,’ 

[Nichols's Lit. Uhislr. vii. 78, 122, viii. 343, 
374; Oont. Mag. 1803, ii. lOOQ; Lit. Memoirs 
of Living Authors, 1798, ii.306; Baker’s Biogr. 
Dram, i, 710, ii. 68, 284; Monthly M.ag. 1801, 
p. 93.] E. 1. 0. 


1 , -A-LEXANDER (igi^ 

18/ o), arehilect, known as ‘ GreekTl,n,r,;i . 
born atBullron in Stirlingshire in 1817^°“' 
the son of John Thomsol,boX£ 

hlizabeth Cooper, sister of the burirt!; 
mmistor at Balfron. After serving fw a 
short time m a lawyer’s office, Robert FooJ 
on architect, saw some drawings by him ami 
took him as an apprentice. About 18.W ha 
entered the olhoe of John Baird, an wchitert 

iiiGla8gow,andaboutl847wentintonartiieri 

ship with .John Baird, his son. While 
partnership with John Baird he assisted him 
in the plans (winch were not carried out) for 
the new building-s for the university of Ctlaa 
MW in n stylo imitating the old coUere 
bnildiiigs. Convincing himself of the it 
foriority of this style, he determined to 
follow m his future work the princinles of 
Greek arohitooture. ‘ Greek Thomson,’ a, 
ho was tlionooforth generally called, to de- 
tingiiish him from other nmbiteets of the 
same name in Glasgow, was perlmps the 
most original iircliLlect of modern times. Hu 
ability was iioknowludgod by Gothic arehi- 
teots such 118 'William Burgess; and Roger 
Smith, speaking in London nt the Societv 
of Arts, called him an arcliitoot of genius 
Ho never had the opportunity of designim/ 
great buildings; but whether be designel 
shops and tenements, moreliants' offices, 
rows of houses, or united prosbyterion 
churches, he mado every building romark- 
ablo, and impressed it with the stamp 
of genius, llis slylu, while developed to 
carry out modern requirements, was founded 
on (Irock architecture, breathing its spirit 
rallier than strictly following its forms, 
and somotiinos adopting features which sug¬ 
gested anoiont Eastern styles. He had 
ti fine sense of prnpiortlon, and gave to 
common buildings massiveness and dignity. 
Ills inllucncu nit'eoted the general arclu- 
tecluru of Glasgow, giving it largeness and 
dignity, and it still inspires students of thr 
art. 

Thomson died at Glasgow on 22 Jfarcli 
1876, leaving a widow and seven children. 
Among bis works in Glasgow may be men- 
tionod Ibo united presbytorian ohurohea ia 
Caledonia Hoad, in Vincent Street, and in 
Qiieou’s Park, the Egyptian Hall in Union 
Street, and almost all the buildings in Go> 
don Ktrcol. 

TIis younger brother, George Thomson 
(1810-1878), was born ntBalfron on20Mateli 
1810. lie was assneiatod with Alexander 
from 1850 till 1871,_ when ho went as a 
niifesionnvy to Victoria in the OameroonSk 
He died there on 14 Dec. 1878. 
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rThis (irtiele is largely based on information 
kindly giren by llXr* J. J» Stevensoni 
see also ‘ Greek Thomson.’ by Thomas Gildard, 
in the PMcoedings of the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, xix. 191-209 j Builder, 26 March 
1876 ■ British Architect, 26 March 1876,19 Nor. 
1888; Dictionary of Architecture, 1887; Memoir 
of George Thomson, 1881.] E. I. 0. 

THOMSON, ALLEN (1809-1884), bio¬ 
logist, only sou of John Thomson (1765- 
18161 fa. T-l by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter of John Millar (1736-1801) fq.v.], 
was born in Edinburgh on 2 April 1809, and 
was named after his father's friend, John 
Allen (1771-1843), secretary and confidential 
friend of Lord Holland, william Thomson 
(1802-1852) [q. v.] was his half-brother. 
Allen Thomson was educated ot the high 
school and university of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards at Paris. lie graduated doctor 
of medicine at the university of Ediabuigli in 
August 1830. At the time of his graduation 
he was president of thelloyalMedioalSociety 
in Edinburgh. He heoame a fellow of the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 
1831, and ha then proceeded I 0 Holland and 
Germany, visiting the anatomical and patho¬ 
logical museums, and talcing elaborate notes 
of all that he saw. On his return to Edin¬ 
burgh he began to lecture at 9 Surgeon's 
Square as an e.Ytra-academical teacher of 
physiology in association with ‘William 
Shatpey^. V.], who lectured on anatomy. 
These lectures were given from 1831 to 183*6, 
and during the latter part of the time Thom¬ 
son assisted also in teaching anatomy. In 
1833 he travelled with his father for nearly 
three months, visiting tho principal medical 
schools in Ilolland, Grcrmany, Italy, and 
France, and meeting most of the noted 
scientiflo men of the time. From 1837 to 
1839, at the instance of Lord Holland, he 
become private physician to tho Duke of 
Bedford, then an invalid. 

He was appointed professor of anatomy 
in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, in Oc¬ 
tober 1889; but U 2 )on the collapse of the 
joint school in the university in 1841 he 
resigned his chair, and again became an 
extramural teacher at 1 Surgeon's Square, 
Edinburgh. In the summer of 1842 he deli¬ 
vered a special course of lectures upon micro¬ 
scopic anatomy, a subject which was then 
new. In these lectures he supplemented the 
views of German observers with the results 
of his own investigations, and the course be¬ 
came justly celebrated. In 1841 William 
Pulteney Alison [q. v.] resigned the chair of 
j^ysiology in Edmburghj and in 1842 Dr, 
Thomson was elected his successor. He 
occupied this chair for six years, making 


several important contributions to the science 
of embryologybut, his afiectiou for anatomy 
remaining undiminished, he was appointed 
mofessor of anatomy in the university of 
Hlasgow in 1848, in succession to Dr. James 
Jefiray. This chair he held with great dis¬ 
tinction until 1877, when he resigned it and 
came to reside in London. 

During his distinguished career Thomson 
received many scientiflo honours. He was 
elected a fellow of the Eoyal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1838, and of the Eoyal Society 
of Loudon in 1848, He became a councillor 
of the Eoyal Society of London in 1877, and 
one of the vicc-^sidents in 1878. He was 
president of the Philosophical Society, of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, and of the 
Science Lectures Association in Glasgow, and 
in this city he was also the first president of 
the local branch of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. From 1859 to 1877 he represented 
the universities of Glasgow and of St. An¬ 
drews jointly in the General Medical Ooimcil, 
wherehis ripe experience and calm judgment 
enabled him to ao good service to the cause 
of medical education. He was president of 
tho biological section of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at the Edinbuigh meeting in 1871, 
and in 1870 was elected president of the 
association. In his presidential address in 
the following^ year he reviewed the history 
of the Darwinian theo^ of evolution. In 
1871 the university of Edinburgh conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D., the university 
01 Glasgow paid him a similar compliment 
in 1877, and he received the degree or D.O.L. 
from the university of O.tford in 1882. 

While thus pursuing a scientific career, 
AUen Thomson was well known as one of 
the most active and influential citizens of 
Glasgow. He acted ns chairman of the re¬ 
moval and buildings committee of the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow from 1803 to 1874, and 
it was chiefly due to his tact and energy that 
the university buildings on GUmorehill were 
BuecoBsfiilly completed and occupied. He 
also took an active part in the erection of the 
"Western Infirmary, 

He died in London on 21 March 1834, at 
66 Palace Gardens Tereace, leaving a widow, 
Ninian Jane, the daughter of Ninian Hill, 
writer to the signet, Edinburgh. By her ha 
had an only son, John MQlar Thomson, 
professor of chemistry at King's OoUege, 
London. 

AUen Thomson was tho first of the great 
biological teachers of Ihenineteenth century, 
in contrast with earlier natural historiaus. 
Only less great than Huxley,he differed &om 
him in laolt of polemical spirit. He was en¬ 
dowed with a keen critical faculty as well os 
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wif li nil innato lovo of truth for its own snlco. 
ills wriluigs firo charaoterisud more by ful- 
iu‘SB of knowledge, clearness of slntoinenfc, 
and soundness of judgment than by origi¬ 
nality. Excess or caution in coming to a 
conclusion was so marked a feature in him 
that his name is notassociated with any brood 
generalisation in science. He publislied no 
independent work, but bis writings in scien¬ 
tific periodicals are numerous, and are models 
of clearness of statement and skilful mar¬ 
shalling of facts. He was one of the main 
exponents of embryology in this_ country at 
a lime when the science was in its infancy; 
and his papers show abundant evidence of 
personal invostigalion and critical inquiry. 
In nil his researches his mind inclined more 
to tho anatomical than to the physiological 
side of biology. Ho traced chiefly the de¬ 
velopment of organs, more espeeially of tlio 
circulation and 01 thegenito-uriiiary syRloms. 
lie was an able draughtsman, and his dia¬ 
grams are still to be met with in nearly 
every textbook of anatomy and physiology. 
Ho wrote on physiological optics, more espe¬ 
cially on the raoelianiam by which tho eye 
accommodates or focusses itself for objects 
at different distances. 

Thomson took part in edit iiig the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth editions of Quain's ‘ Ele¬ 
ments of Anatomy.' Ho was associated in 
tho seventh edition with Professor Sharpey 
and Professor Oluland, in the eighth with 
Profesaoi' Sharnoy and Professor Sohilfor, and 
in tho ninth eaition with Professor Soluifcr 
and Professor 'ilmne. ITo also edited tho 
second volume of Oullon’a ‘Lifo,’ and to the 
reissue of the first volume ho prefixed a 
biographical notice of his half-brother. 

On his retirement in 1877 Thomson’s 
portrait, painted by Sir Daniel Maonoe, was 
presented to tho university of Glasgow, and 
now hangs in the Hunterian Musonm. It 
does scanty justice to the animated expres¬ 
sion of his features. 

[Professor MacICondrick’s obiluary noticoin 
the Proe. of tJio Pliif. Soo. of Glasgow, vol. xv. 
1883-4; tho obituary nolico in the Proo. of tha 
Eoyal Soc. 1887, vol. xlii. p. xii; private in¬ 
formation.] D’A. P. 

THOMSON, ANDEEW JIITOHELL 
(1779-1881), Scottish divine, second son of 
the Rev. John Thomson, D.I)., by his first 
wife, Helen Forrest, was born at Sanquhar, 
Dumfriesshiro, whom his father was iniuisfer, 
on 11 July 1770. Educated at the parish 
school, Markinoh, Fife, whither his father 
had moved, and at Edinburgh University, 
which he left in 1800, he was licensed to 
preach by tho presbytery of Kolso ; but be¬ 
fore receiving a clerical charge ho was school¬ 


master at Jiaikiueh. In 1802 Wiir„. 
pointed parish minister at Surouaton n/ 
iurghshiro. In 1808hewa8C&: 



When the Edinburgh town ooiincilme. 
sented him to Groyfriars tWs was 




on high efiioiency in the singing at his ohmeh 
and was largely responsible for an improved 
psalmody in Scottish church worship. H. 

he comp 

QoorgoV „ _ 

Ho belonged to tlTo evangelical sectio7*ot 
tho ohiireh of Scotland, and was stioMly 
opposed to the inlorference of ths state in 
matt prs spiritual. For the Iasi W years of 
his lifo ho was indispuiably leader of the 
evangelical party. In the general nssemhly 
ho itloiilifiod hiniaolfwith the reformers, and 
look pari in tho debates ngainstplurBlitieain 
livings and tho abuses of lay patronage. Like 
Dr. Clialmors, his oecle.siestical successor, hs 
was keenly intorosted in social questions. 
ITo was one of tho pioneers of the modem 
oduoation raovomont, and founded in Edin¬ 
burgh a weekday school, knownna 'Dr. An¬ 
drew Thomson’s.’ Ho also took a prominent 
part in tho agitation against slavery in the 
Uritisli colonies, advocating immeainte and 
not gradual abolition. Ills public spirit is 
aptly illuatratod by the fact that, wheD an 
alarm was spread llmt the French had landed, 
ho gathered tho Rpronston volunteers and 
marched into Kelso at their head. 

ILo was mainly responsible for the fmons 
' Apooryphaoontrovorsy,’which heoriginated 
in 16:17 by surrendering his memberahip of 
Iho British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
assailing it in iho pages of his 'Christian 
Instructor ’ for havinn bound up the Apo- 
c^plia with tho Bibio. He declined the 
offer of tho degree of D.D. from the Colum¬ 
bia Oolloge, New York, in 1818, bnt accepted 
tho same honour when Aberdeen Univeraity 
ofiurod it in 1623. 

lie died suddenly in the street, when re¬ 
turning fTOin a mooting of presbytery, on 
OFeh.1881. Dr, Ohalmers preached one of 
his funeral sermons, ond he was buried in 
St, Outhbovt’s churohyard, Edinburgh. In 
1802 ho marriod Jane Oarmiohad, who 8U^ 
vivod him and had ^ him seven children. 
His oldest son, John Thomson (1806-1811), 
is separately not iced. 

Ho edited and wrote in the ‘Ohrlatisa 
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liistnictor,’ wMch he started in Edinburgh 
in 1810, and he contributed to Brewster's 
'Edinburgh Encyclopajdia,’ of which he was 
nart proprietor. His chief worlts are: 1. 'A 
L’atechism for the Instruction of Oommuni- 
eants ’ Edinburgh, 1808. 2. ‘ Lectures Ex* 
nository and Practical,’ 2 vola. Edinburgh, 
1810. S- ‘Lovers of Pleasure more than 
Lovers of God/ Edinburgh, 1818; edited, 
.rith an introduction,by Dr. Oandlish, Edin* 
burgh, 1807. 4. ‘Sermons on Infidelity,’ 

London, 1821. 6. ‘A Collection in Prose 

and Verse for Use in Schools,’ Edinburgh, 
1823. ‘ Sermons on Hearing the Word/ 

Edinburgh, 1826. 7. ‘The Soriptiue His- 
toiy/Bnstol, 1826. 8. ‘ Scripture History of 
the New Testament,’London, 1827. 9. ‘Ser¬ 
mons on various Subjects/ Edinburgh, 1829. 
10. ‘Sermonsand SaoramentalExhortations/ 
Edinburgh, 1831, 11. ‘ The Doctrine of 

Universfl Pardon,’ Edinburgh, 1830. 

[Life by J. t. Watson; Hew Scott's Fasti 
Ecclesiffl, vol. i. pt. i. p. 74, pt. ii, p. 473 ; art. 
by Dr. McOrio in Blackwood's Magazine, 1831, 
i, 577 i Lifa of Br. Chalmers by Dr. Hanna.] 

J. B. M. 

THOMSON, ANTHONY TODD (1778- 
1840), physician, younger son of Alexander 
Thomson, was bom in lidinbureh, where his 
parents were staying tomporarfly, on 7 Jon. 
1778. His father was postmaster-general 
and a member of the council of the province 
of Georgia, and collector of customs for the 
town of Savannah. Anthony returned to 
America with his parents soon after Anthony 
Todd, postmaster of Edinburgh, had stood 
sponsor to him as his godson; hut when 
peace was declared after the American war, 
Ms father, in common with many American 
loyalists, threw up his appointments, and 
settled in Edinburgh with a small pension 
torn the government. Thomson was brought 
up by Mrs. Bennie, who afterwards became 
his stepmother. He was educated at the high 
school, and was nominated, by hie godfather's 
interest^o a clerkship in the Edinburgh post 
office. He wae in reudenoe at the university 
of Edinburgh during the years 1706,1796 
and 1797, but never took the degree of M.D, 
there. He waa admitted a member of the 
Speculative Society, 27 Feh. 1798, and there 
formed a lifelong ftiendahip with Lord 
Brougham, having already gamed the affec¬ 
tion of Heniy (afterwards Lord) Cockburn. 
In 1790 he mined the Boyal Medical Society. 

He left Edinburgh in 1800, after the death 
of his father, and settled as a general practi¬ 
tioner in Sloana Street, London, where he 
eventually acquired a very large practice. 
He was admitted a member of the College 


of Surgeona of London in 1800. In March 
1812 he was instrumental in founding the 
Chelsea, Brompton, andBelgraveDispensary, 
which is still a useful institution, and to his 
exertions was due the establishment of an 
infant school in the parish of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea. In 1814 Thomaon became, with 
George Man Burrows [q.v.] and William 
Royston, an editor of ‘The Medical Re¬ 
pository,’ to the pages of which he contri¬ 
buted many articles. 

He left Chelsea in 1826, having been 
admitted doctor of physic at St. Andrews 
1 May 1824. and took a house in Hinde 
Street, Manchester Square. In 1828 he was 
elected the first professor of materia medica 
and therapeutics at the newly founded 
London University (now Hniversity Col¬ 
lege), and in 1832, on the death of John 
Gordon Smith [q.v,], he was appointed with 
Andrew Amos [q. v.] joint professor of 
medical jurisprudence. In 1837 Amos was 
appointedamember of the governor-general’s 
coimcil in India, and Thomson became the 
sole professor, and so continued until his 
death. He was also a physician to the 
dispensary attached to llniversity College, 
which has since become the University Col¬ 
lege and North London Hospital. He was 
admitted a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1828 and fellow in 
1842, when he was living in Welbeck Street. 
His health broke down from continued men¬ 
tal exertion in 1886, and he was compelled 
during the remainder of his life to relax his 
earlier labours, though he coutinuedto prac- 
tiee, and devoted much atteutiou to the di¬ 
agnosis and treatment of diseases of the skin. 

He died at Ealing on 8 July 1849, and is 
buried in Perivale churchyard. His fine col¬ 
lection of specimens of materia medica, with 
many illustrative drawings, was purchased 
by the government after Thomson’s death 
for the use of Queen’s ColleM, Cork. He 
was twice married: first, in 1801, to Chris¬ 
tina Maxwell, by whom he had issue one 
son and two daughters; and, she dying in 
1820, he married, in the same year, Katha¬ 
rine, daughter of ^omasByerley [see Thom¬ 
son, KaTHAiiiir;^. He had three sons, in- 
oludiug Henry William (Byerley) Thom¬ 
son [q. V.] and five daughters by his second 
marriage. 

Thomson’s lectures on botany at the Phar¬ 
maceutical Society and in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanical Society did much to extend 
the teaching of this subject to medical stu¬ 
dents. He was a firm believer in the efficacy 
of drugs in the treatment of disease^and he 
was a plain but agreeable lecturer. He car¬ 
ried ou some original research in connection 
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with tho composition and properties of the 
alkaloids and iodides, the value of which was 
duly recogniBod by his admission to several 
learned societies both here and abroad, while 
his liberal cast of mind enabled him to take 
an active part in obtaining the apothecaries’ 
act of 1816. lie was one of the earliest 
supporters of tho Medico-Chirurnioal Society, 
and ho assisted in founding the Pathologic^ 
Society of London. 

llis works are; 1. ‘ Tho Conspectus 
Pharmacopceice,' 8 vo, London, 1810. This 
work was a commentary upon tho Pharinn- 
oopceim of tho London, Dublin, and Edin¬ 
burgh Colleges of Physicians, to which in 
the later editions published in America the 
United States Pharmauopcoia was added. 
Tho fifteenth edition was issued by Messrs, 
liongman in 1816, and it was adapted to the 
‘ British Pliarmacopceia’ of 1886 by Professor 
Nestor Tirnrd, M.u., in 1887. The seventh 
American edition was issued at Now York 
by Messrs. S. S. & W. "Wood, 12mo, 18(12. 
It was translated into Gorman^ (Leipzig, 
1827), and the appendix on poisons was 
again translated, and was published at A achen 
in 1840. 2. ‘The London Uisponsatory: a 
Practical Synojisis of hlatoria liledica, Imr- 
raaoy, and Therapeutics,’ 8 vo, London, 1811. 
'The elovonth oaitioii ivas issued in 1862. 
It was translated into TTrench (Paris, 1827). 
The work is one of great erudition, contain¬ 
ing an immenso amount of information ad¬ 
mirably put together in an oasy and lucid 
manner. It is Illustrated by a, groat numbor 
of original oxporiments and observations. It 
was written in tho intervals of a largo prac¬ 
tice. 3. ‘Looturea on tho hilumunts of 
Botany,’ vol. i., witli xJlatos, 8 vo, London, 
1822. The lectures ivero dolivorod in ‘Tait’s 
Gardens,’ Chelsea, and afterwards in tho 
room formerly occupied by Joshua Brookes 
[q. v.] in Blenheim Mtreot, O.xford Street. 
The work sold badly, so tho first volume was 
alone published. 4. ' Elements of Materia 
Jlodica and Therajioutios,’ 2 vols. 8 vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1832 i 3rd edit, 1813. 6 . ‘ Medical State¬ 
ment of tho case oi tho Princo&s Cluirlollo 
of "Wales,’ 8 vo, Jjondon, 1817. lie edited: 
1. ‘The London Medical llopository,' vols. 
i-viii. 1814-17. 2. Batuinan’s ‘ Pvacliool 
Synopsis of Cutaneous Disuasos,’ 7th edit. 
8 vo, 1829. 3. ‘ Tho Seasons,' by .Tames Thom¬ 
son, with notes philosophical, classical, his- 
toricol,andbiographical, London,1847,16mo. 
He translated ‘ The Philosophy of Magic, 
Prodigies, and Apparent Miracles,’ by A. J. 
Eushbe Baconnioro Balverte, London, 1816, 
8 vo^ 2 vols., a work dealing with the same 
Bubfoct as Sir David Brewster’s ‘ Letters on 
Natural Magic.’ 


[Lancet,1849,iU6; a Memoir ofAntW^T 

THOMSON, OHARLES EDWAua 
POULETT, Babos SvMnnAM ( 17 K? 
governor-general of Canada, was third , ; 
of .Tolni ^oulett Thomson, a London 
chant, by his wife Charlotte, dauEht^of 
John .lacob, a physician of Salisbury. 

Julius Poulolt Scropo [q.v.] was^ij elda 
brother. He was born at WaverleyAbhei 
"VVimblodoii, Surrey, on 13 Sept. 1799 Ji 
educated at jirivate schools. In I 815 ho 
was sent to St. Peleraburg to begin busi 
ness life iii a branch of his fathet'a firm" 
Two years later ho loft Russia on account 
of ill-health, and spent the two gn/iMf diair 
yoars in Italy and oilier qiarts of the con- 
tiiiont. From 1819 to 1821 he was occu¬ 
pied in tho London counting-house, and 
from 1821 to 1823 ho was again in 
after which he settled ultimately mLondra! 
Taking a keen interest in politics, pa> 
licuhirly in financial and commercial ques¬ 
tions, ho was returned to parliament for 
Dover on 10 Juno 1820, Jeremy Bentham 
nssisling personally in the oanvuss. On 
28 May 1828 ho introduced abillforateieal 
of tho usury laws, and was subsequentlyafre- 
quout and oflooLivo speaker on free-trade and 
other jiroiiosals for financial reform. On the 
formation of Earl Grey’s ministry in 18S0he 
WHS aiipointed vice-president of the board cf 
trade and treasurer of the navy, and then 
witlidrow from tho commercial firm with 


which lie was coiineoled. lie accompanied 
Lord Durham to Paris in November 1831 to- 
negotiate a now commercial treaty with 
Franco, but tho project fell through. In 
1832 lie ciuTied out large improvements in 
the customs duties. At the general election 
that year, being elected simultaneously for 
Dover and Mauebestor, ho chose the latter 
seat, whicli had been secured without solici¬ 
tation on llis part, lie was re-elected for 
Manchest or several times in succeedingyeois, 
llis opponent in 1837 being Gladstone. In 
the new government be again occupied hia 
former position at the board of trade, and in 
1834 Bucceoded Lord Auckland as president, 
lie continued his alterations and remissions 
in the customs, assisted materially in fimm- 
ing tho Bank Charter ond Factories Regula¬ 
tion Acts of 1830, ond gi-eotly improved 
commercial relations by treaty with many 
foreign countries. He failed in an attem^ 
to persuade America ond France to admit 
the principle of internnlional copyright. In 
1832 he orgonised 0 special statistical de¬ 
partment at the board of trade, and in 1837 
instituted tho school of design at Somerset 
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House in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tion of a select committee of the House of 
Commons made in 183o. 

Thomson found in 1833 that his official 
labours, combined with the long night sit¬ 
tings of the House of Commons, seriously 
Effected his health. In consequence in August 
1689 he accepted the post of governor-general 
of Canada. His administration began at a 
critical period in Canadian history, and his 
first duty was to carry out the policy sug- 
jssted in the report of his predecessor, Lord 
llnrham [see Lambtox, John GnoRon, first 
Eael of Dukhaji], hy eflecting a union of the 
provinces and establishing a new constitution 
lor their future government. This delicate 
and difficult task, in which the diverse in¬ 
terests of the Upper and Lower Provinces had 
to be reconciled, was accomplished by Thom- 
soB with great skill and courage. The new 
constitution, after being carried through the 
colonial parliaments and ratified hy the House 
of Commons, came into force on 10 Feb. 1841. 
Itled nltimateljf to the great confederation of 
18G7. In addition to this measure he carried 
another for local government, and he set oii 
foot improvements in the matters of emigra¬ 
tion, education, and public works. In re¬ 
cognition of his services ho was on 19 Aug. 
1840 raised to the ijoerage ns Baron Syden- 
bam of Sydenham in Kent and Toronto in 
Canada, and was appointed knight grand 
cross of the order of the Bath. When prepar¬ 
ing to return home he met with a fatal accid ent 
on 4 Sept. 1841 while riding near Kingston, 
and died, unmarried, at his residence, A1 wing- 
ton House, Kingston, on the 19th of the same 
month. He was buried at Kingston. Charles 
Greville, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ devotes a oxxrious 
passage to Thomson's complacency. In spite 
of bis vanity he had many admiiahle qualities: 
tact, judgment, and prudence, firmness and 
decision, indefatigable and well-ordered ap¬ 
plication, and, above all, a disinterested 
devotion to the service of his country. Some 
rather ill-natured observations on Thomson 
are given in Sir John Bowring’s ‘Autobio- 
gtaphiool Recollections ’ (p. 301,1877). 

His portrait, hy S. W. Reynolds, painted 
in 1833, appeared in the third Exhibition of 
National Portraits, 1868. It was then in pos¬ 
session of bis brother, George Poulett Scrope, 
and was engraved in his memoir of Sydenham. 

[Memoirs of Charles, Lord Sydenham, hy his 
brother, G. Foulett Scrope, 1843; Gent. Mag. 
1S41, ii. 680; Atheneeum, 29 July, 6 Aug. 1843; 
Cheville Memoirs, ii, 219, iii, 330; Burke's 
Boimant and Extinct Peerage, 1866, p. 631 
'Winsor's Hist, of America, 1889, viii. 162; 
Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies, 1880, p, 66; lYalpole's Life of Lord 


J. Russell, 1889; Prentice'a Hist, of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, 1863, i, 20; Bdveillaud, Ks- 
toire du Canada, p. 374 (adverse vieir of Thom¬ 
son).] 0. W. S, 

THOMSOH, SiE CHARLES WYVILLE 
(1830-1882], naturalist, son of Andrew 
Thomson, surgeon in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, was born at Bonsyde, Lin¬ 
lithgow, on 6 March 1830. His baptismal 
name was Wyville Thomas Charles, and the 
change was formally made when he was 
gazetted as knight. He was educated first 
et Merchiston Castle school, and then at the 
nniversity ofEdinburgh,attending theclasses 
in medicine. His aptitude for natural science 
showed first in the direction of botany, and 
was so marked that in 1860 he was appointed 
lecturer on botany at King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen, and in the following year professor in 
the same subject at Marischal College. But 
in 1853 his field of work was enlarged by his 
appointment to the chair of natural history 
in Queen’s College, Cork, and hy his removal 
in the foUowing year to that of mineralogy 
and geology at Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where, in 1860, he was transferred to the 
professorship of natural science. To this 
post in 1868 was added that of professor of 
botany to the Royal CoUege of Science, 
Dublin. His last removal was in 1870 to 
the professorship of natural history in tho 
university of Edinburgh. 

Some yWrs before he had turned his mind 
to questions relating to the distribution of 
life and the physicalconditions in tho deeper 
parts of the ocean, to which attention had 
already been directed hy Dr. G. C. W'nllich, 
who in 1860 accompanied the Bulldog in a 
sounding voyage across tho North Atlantic. 
Dr. William Benjamin Carpenter [q. v.] was 
also keenly interested in similar questions, 
and ultimately the matter -was taken up hy 
the Royol Society, with the result that in 
the summer of 1868 the two naturalists, on 
board the gunboat Lightning, made a scries 
of investigations to the north of Scotland as 
far as the Faroe Islands. The work was con¬ 
tinued in the following year, with the aid of 
John Gwyn Jeffreys [q. vj, on board her 
majesty’s ship Porcupine, ofi the west con«t 
of Ireland, in the Bay of Biscay, and to the 
north of Scotland, and an expedition was 
made to the Mediterrauean in 1870, which 
Thomson, owing to an illness, could not ac¬ 
company. He described the general resnlts 
of these researches in a volume published in 
1873, and entitled ‘The Depths of the Sen.’ 

These cruises, however, were only pre¬ 
liminary to an investigation on a much more 
extended scale. They had proved so fruitful 
and suggestive that the government was 
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strongly urged by tb.o leading men of soiunco 
in Q-reat Britain to send out a roomy and 
weU-eqnippod vessel, in order to moke a 
series of soundings and dredgings in tlie 
three great ocean basins, to ascertain the 
temperature and character of the water, to 
collect specimens of the fauna and flora on 
the surface and from aU possible depths, and 
to study as far as possiblo certain rarely 
visited oceanic islands—in fact, to make a 
somewhat devious voyage of ciroumnavigor 
tion, which was expressly guided by tho 
desire to increase scientifle icuowledge. Tlie 
Ohalleuger, a corvette of 3,306 tons, was 
specially fitted up and placed under command 
of Captain (now Sir George) Naros, with a 
naval surveying staff. Thomson, who had 
been granted leave of absence by his uni¬ 
versity, was appointed chief of tho civilian 
scientific stuff (six iu uuniber), and tiio vessel 
left Sheerness on 7 Doc. 1873. They crossed 
the Atlantic from tho Canary isles to tho 
West Indies, when after skirting its Ameri¬ 
can side as far north os Halifax they recrossed 
to Madeira by the Azores. Tlienthoy sailed 
southward of (lie Cane de Vorde Islands and 
St. Paul's Bocks to i'oruondo Noroiiha and 
the Brazil coast, crossing the southern At¬ 
lantic hy way of Tristan da Ounha to tho 
Cape of Good Hope. Prom this they mado 
for tho Autarolfo Ocean by way of tho 
Orozets and Kerguelen laudf, and reached 
tho icc-pack a little south of tho Antarctic 
cbcloj beyond which it was unsafe to ven¬ 
ture m an ordinary vessel. Thoneo they 
proceeded to Australia, and after touching 
at Melbourne and Sydney, sailed for h’iji, 
Adovious course took thorn through tho Aus¬ 
tralasian islands, and they then visited ffapou 
and tho Sandwich Islands. After sailing duo 
south to the tropic of Capricorn, they took an 
easterly course to Yalparaiso, and made their 
Avay into tho southern Atlantic through the 
Magellan Strait. After calling at hLonlo- 
video they visited the Canaries, and returned 
to England by a variation or their furnior 
route, arriving at Spithead on 24 May 1870, 
having travelled in this remarkable voyage 
08,800 nautical miles, aud having made ob¬ 
servations by soundings at 362 stationa. An 
enormous mass of material bad been obtained 
for study, and Thomson (who received the 
honour of knighthood on his return) was ap- 
po'mtoddireotor of the Clialluiiger expedition 
commission to suporiutend tho arrangement 
of the collections and tho publication of tho 
results at the xmblio expense, lie also re¬ 
sumed his university^ duties, delivered tho 
Bedo lecture at Camliridge hi 1877,and iutho 
following year presided over tho i^oograjihioal 
section at the moutiug of the BriUsli Associa¬ 


tion in Dublin. But he had undertaks- 

Struck down by an iUnesrfn thrsaiTm 
18 ^ 0 , which prevented him from rean^^ 
his lectures, and he died at his housaBon 

sydo, near Lirililhgow, on 10 March 18 ®' 
He married, in 1863, Jane Eamam ewL'; 
daughter of Adam Dawson, of Bomytom 
l.iiilil,hgowBhire, who survived him. 
only son, Frank WyviUe Thomson, beesM 
siu'Beoii-oaptam in the 8rd Bengal csvi^ 

Thomson received the following honoraw 
dogroes; LL.D. of Aberdeen, 1833. U.j{ 
i8(i0, and D.So. 1871, of the Queei'a % 
yersity, Ireland : LL.D. Dublin, 1878, and 
Ph.I). Jona. lie was elected P.11.S.E 185.-1 
M.U.I.A. 18G1,F.B.S. ISeO.andwasffi 
of tlio Liimoan, Geological, Zoological, and 
ot her societies, besides reoeiviiig the honoiaiv 
monihorship of vaidoiis scientific bodies co¬ 
lonial and foreign. He was awarded n royiil 
modal iu 1876, ond in 1877 was created a 
knight of tho Polar Star when a delegate 
from tho univorsity of Edinburgh to tbit 
of Upsala, oil tho occasion of their guater- 
coiit unary. 

Thomson’s more important papers, Indnd- 
ing ofticial reports, are about forty-five in 
number. They deal with varied subjects, bat 
the majority treat of oohinids, orinoids, ot 
other oohinodenns, for ho made this class bh 
speciol study. Besides these he wrote two 
books, ‘ Tlio Depths of the Sea,’ already men- 
tioiiod, and ‘The Voyage of the Ohidlengerin 
tho Atlaiitio,’ 3 vols. 1877. The latter gaw 
a general account of tho results of the ct- 
plorntion of the Allmitic. His illness pic- 
vontud him from coutinuiiig the pnhlicatioa 
of tho roBull s of the oxpedit ion, and tho heavy 
task was imdurlakoii in tho beginning of 1831 
by Dr. John JMurrny, a momhur of the civilian 
Blair. Tlio series of volumes was completed 
in about thirteen years. 

A marble bust of Wyvillo Thomson is in 
the university of Edinburgh, and a memorial 
window was erected to his memory in the 
cuthudral of Linlithgow. 

[Procnediijgs of tho Liunean Son. 1881-2, p 
67; TriinBBotions of the Edinburgh Botnn. Soi 
xiv. 278; Quiirtorly Joiirn. Geol. Soo 1882, 
Proo. p. <10; linporls of Oliallengor, Zoologj-, 
vol. iv. (18S2); information from Dr. Jo'an 
Mnn'ny.l T. &. 

THOMSON, DAVID (1817-1880), pro¬ 
fessor of uatimil philosophy at Abemeen, 
oldest son of David Thomson, mereliant of 
Leghorn, was born at Legliom on 17 ffoy. 
1817. koooiving his sohool education m 
Italy and Swilzorland, he entered the uni- 
vursity of Glasgow in 1832 and Trinity 
Oollego, Oambridge, iu 1836, gradnatug 
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B A in 1839 and M.A. in 1846. Ilia mathe- 
powera we freely recognised, but 
the state of bis bealtb barred bis chance of 
distinction* 

ii l&iO lie became professor-substitute 
ffor ■VViUiom Meiklebam) of natural pbi- 
fosophy in tbe university of Glasgow, and 
that position be held until, in 184o, he ma 
appointed professor of natural philosophy 
and one of the regents in the university and 
Kiag’s College, Aberdeen. He was sub- 
prnwipal of King’s OoUege from 1854 to 
1660 , in ■which year, on the union of King's 
and llarischal colleges, he became professor 
of natural philosophy in the reconstituted 
university of Aberdeen. He died in office on 
Si Jan. 1880, leaving a -widow, a son, and 


ttoe naugnteiB. 

‘Davie’ Thomson -was known to two 
generations of Aherdeep_ students as an ideal 
teacher, and his name is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the hi^h reputation which the 
university at one time possessed for malbe- 
matioal scbolarsbip. Ilia laotuies, w'hilo 
strictly soientific in method, were lightened 
by tbe free play of bis keen and delicate 
humour. Wbila still young be showed 
qualifications in tbe conduct of business 
which a little later rendered him tbe direct¬ 
ing pilot in the somewhat troublous period 
of transition when the Aberdeen omegas 
had to he remodelled under the pressure of 
the demand for university extension aud re¬ 
form. His views, in spite of much local oppo- 
rition, were in every partioulai' adopted 
when the union of the colleges was finally 
carried out by aot of parliament in 1860. 

Thomson’s only contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of the subject of his choir is the articlo 
‘Acoustics' in the ninth edition of tbo 
‘Ettcrclopmdia Brllannica.’ In 18o2 be 
edited tbe second edition of ‘ Caledonia 
Eomano,’ by Eobert Stuart, bis brother-in- 
law. 

Tbe university of Aberdoon possesses a 
bust of Thomson by John Ilutoheson, E.S. A., 
subscribed for by old students. 

[Records of Aberdeen Arts Class, 1868-72,2ud 
ed. 1892; Low’s David Thomson, a sketch, 
1894; Davie Xbomaon, in Abeedeon Evening 
Gazette, 80 April 1801; Scotsman, 2 Feb. 
1880; personal knowledge,] P. J, A. 

THOMSON, SiK EDWAED DBAS 
(1800-1879), Australian official and poli¬ 
tician, the second son of Sir John Deos 
Thomson, accountant-general of the navy, 
aad of Eebecca, daughter of John Freer, was 
horn at Edinburgh on 1 June 1800. lie 
was educated at the high school, Edinburgh, 
aud at Harrow, and thence went for two 
years to a college at Caen. Eoturuing to 


London, he prepared for a mercantile career, 
and in the meantime assisted his father with 
the public accounts in a semi-official capacity. 
In 1826 he made a journey to the United 
States to look after a brother's affairs, aud 
afterwards travelled through the States and 
Canada. 

In 1827 Thomson was appointed by tbe 
Isfiuence of 'Williom Huskisson J]q. v.] clerk 
of tbe council of New South Wales, arriving 
in Sydney in December 1828. He won the 
favour of the governor. Sir Eichard Bourke 
[q. V.], who in 1887 appointed Thomson to be 
colonial secretary and registrar of deeds, and 
a member of the executive and legislative 
councils. The appointment has been de¬ 
nounced as a job (EnBDEJr, BUtory of Aus¬ 
tralia, ii. 175), but Thomson proved himself 
fully equal to bis new post, and when in 1843 
be became leader of the bouse, be astonished 
bis friends by bis capacity and tact [ih, 
ii. 304). He was chairman of tbe committee 
on trausporlation in 1840, took a prominent 
part in regulating tbe early goldfields, and 
in framing an electoral act prior to tbe 
change of the constitution (1861). As adviser 
to Governor Sir Charles Fitzrojy [q. v.], 
be was for a time tbe most powerM man in 
New South Wales. His views oa fiscal sub¬ 
jects were pronounced, and be is credited 
with bnvingfoundedtbe present fiscal system 
of tbe colony. Early in1864 bo was granted 
two years’ leave on the ground of ill-henltb, 
but at tbe same time be was appointed with 
WEliam Charles Wentworth [q.v,] to watch 
tbe progress through the Ilouse of Com¬ 
mons of the bill creating a new constitution 
for New South Wales. In 1856 he acted, 
as commissioner for the colony at the Paris 
exhibition. On 24 Jon. 1856, soon after bis 
return, be was requested to form the first 
government under a responsible constitu¬ 
tion, but declined, aud took a seat in tbe 
mhiistry of Sir Henry Watson Parker [q. v.] 
as vice-president of tbe legislative council, 
retiring on 6 June on a large pension from 
his office of colonial secretary. He was at 
this time presented by tbe colozdsts with 
a service of plate and a purse of 1,OOOL 
Tbe latter be devoted to founding a sobolor- 
sbip in Sydney University, In 1867 Thom¬ 
son brought forward in tbe legislative council 
a motion for tbe federation of Australia, 
which may give him a title to be considered 
the father of modern ideas on this subject 
{Offldal Sistory of New South Wales, p, 
280). 

In 1861 he resigned his seat in council, 
with several coUeagues, in order to check¬ 
mate the effort of tbe Cpwper ministry to 
padt the oouuoil with their own followers. 
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but ho oftorwards rejoined it. In his ktor 
years ho chiefly devoted hie attention to edu¬ 
cational questions; he was vice-ehancullor 
of Sydney University from 180;2 to 1806, 
and was elected chancellor annually from 
1806 to 1878. 

Ho died at Sydney on 10 July 1879. He 
had been made O.B. in 1856, and K.C.M.G. 
in 1874. Thomson was president of the 
Australian jockey club and of the ^dney 
Infirmary. A portrait of him Ity Capalti 
hangs in the hall of Sydney University, 
ahd a bust by I'antnochioti is in the librory. 

Thomson married, in IBS.", Anna Maria, 
second daughter of Sir Iviclmrd Bourko, and 
left two sons and five daughters. 

[Monniill’s Biel, of Australabian Biography; 
Sjdimy Morning Itorald, 17 July 1870; Itus- 
clon’s Hibt. of Australia,] 0. A. H. 

THOMSOJT, GEOROB (J. 1013-1008), 
parliamentarian, was the son of Itobert 
Thomson of Walton, Hertfordshire, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of John llarsfict 
orllalfehead of the same jikee. Tho family 
were staunch parliamentarians, and early in 
1643 George held the oommisaion of cap- 
lain of a troop of horse under William 
Kussoll, fifth oivrl of Bedford. In tho follow¬ 
ing year he served undor Sir William Waller 
[q. V.] in his western campaign, and about 
the same time attained the rank of colonel; 
but, losing his leg in action, he retired from 
military service (Cal. State Paperf, Bom. 
1644, pp. 33,103, 107, 108, 130, 1.53). He 
was returned to parliament for Iho borough 
of Southwark, probably in August 1046, and 
on 18 Eeb. 1660-1 was appointed a member 
of tho council of state (ib, 1061, p. 46). On 
8 April following he became a commissioner 
of customs, and in 1062 he was sent to tho 
licet as n commissioner to consult with 


1659 with the remainder of the 
ment On 10 May he was appoffi"' 
member of tho council of state nnS 
8 .Tilly ho was added to the comiiit“eB Z 
mlelhgeiico (ffi. 1068-0 p. 349, 1669-eOp 
11). On 18 Aug. ho was appointed coloaS 
of a regiment ot volunteers to be raised™ 
London (ib. pp. 124, 663). ““ 

After the llestorat,ion Thomson tookrefuea 
at the residence of his brother Morris at 
Lee in Kent, and occupied himself in anti¬ 
royalist intrigues (ib. 1601-2, up, 97 i.-).!' 

125)._ On 3 ] Oct. 1661 awarrantwasiisuTd' 

for his apprehension. For some time he 
remained m obscurity, but about the he- 
giiiiiiiig of 1068 he was nominated to fte 
commission of accounts (Bupys, Smni ed 
Braybrooko, iv. 283, 287, 056, v. 67) The 
date of his death is uiikiiowii. Be married 
Elizabolli, daughter of James Brickland of 
Thoniolifl’ in Ghesliire. 

[Hart. Sec. Pnhl. xvii. 282; Cal. State Papers 
passim; Peacock’s Army Lists, p. 49; Maseonh 
life of Milton, index; Thurloe’a State Papas, 
p. 402; Whitplocke’s Momuriala, p, 23o.] ’ 

E.I.C. 

THOMS9N, OEOBGE (J. 1018 - 1679 ), 

medical writer, born obout 1020 , served 
under Ih-inoo Maurice in the civil war. After 
lire overthrow of tho royalists he proceeded to 
Jjeydon University, whore lie graduated ML, 
on 16 June 1618, submitting as his thesis 
‘lllsputatio do Apoplexin,’ Leyden, 1048 
(Pi],VCOOK, Inde.r of Englieh-speakkg 6 /a. 
dents at Leyden Unioersity, e.v. ‘Tomsonus’). 
During the xikguo of 1005 he resided ia 
Londnii, and made an especial study of the 
symptoms. In 1605 ho published ‘ Loimo- 
logiii: a Onnsoklory Advice, and some 
brief Obspi'vatioiiB oonoeriiing the present 
Pest,’ London, 4lo, in which he reflected 
on the conduct of those members of tho 


Blake and report the condition of ailiiirs to Collego of Physicians who left the city dar* 
the oounoil (tb. 1061-3, passim; Journals of ing the plague. This pamphlet drew a 
the House of Commons, vii. 118). On 2 Deo. furious reply from John Ileydon [q. vj, on- 
1652 he was appointed to llio coinmitleo for tilled ‘ ’P’ov(9oi'0aaxin, or a Quintu^e Eosie- 
ihe adinirnlly, the ooinnihloo for the ord- crucian Scourge for tho due Correction of 
nance, and the committeefor trades, pknla- that Pseudo-ohymist and Scurrilous Empe- 
tions, and foreign affairs (Cal. State Papers, rick. Goo. Thomson’ (London, 1686, 4to). 
1062-3, p. 2). But in April 1663 the dif- In tho same year Thomson also published a 
foronces between Cromwell and tho Long work of some ability, entitled ‘ Galeno-pale, 
parliament came to a bond, and tlio parlk- or a cliymical Trial of the Galenists, that 
ment wae dissolved. _ On IS May Thomson tlioir Dross in Pliysick may be ^covered’ 
was dismissed from his posts of commissioner (London, 1066, 8vo), in which he protested 
of the customs and or tho army and navy, against the contempt of English practitioners 
as well as from his other olfioes (ib. p. 336). fmr oxporionee, and their implicit reliance on 
llclcnsed from aoliye employment, he oocn- theory. lie also argued with considerable 
pied Ilia leisure with the mystical specula- force against the excessive bleeding and 
tions of the Fiftli-monareliymon,wbo 80 opi- purging in vogue, and agoinst the method 
nions he ombrnoed. of attempting to cure diseases by contia- 

Ile roturnod to Westminster on 7 Moy ries. A reply by Williom Johnson, entitled 
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iX^TO-MaoTff,’ provolced ‘ ISXavo-aviyuor, 
ot a Gag Johnson, that published Ani¬ 
madversions upon Galeno-pale, and a Scourge 
for that pitiful Fellow Mr. Galen, that dic¬ 
tated to Mni a Scurrilous Greek Title ’ (Lon¬ 
don 1665, 8vo), which was published, to- 
rether with a eulogy of ‘ Galeno-pale,’ by 
George Starkey [q. t.] In the following 
year Thomson pursued the subject in ‘ Aoi- 
Iiorouio, or the Pest anatomised ’ (London, 
ijyjj which was translated into Latin by his 
assistant, Piichard Ilope, in 1680 (London, 
no), and into German by Joachim Bieatar 
/Hamburg, 1713, 4to). 

In 1670 he published a treatise against 
lilood-lettiug under the title of ‘ Al/innWir, 
or the true IVav of preserving the Blond ’ 
(London, Svo), which plnnned him into a new 
controversy with Henry Stubhe (1631-1676) 
fn. 7 .], who replied in ‘ Tlie Lord Bacon's 
ilflation of the Sweating-Sickness ex¬ 
amined, in a Reply to George Thomson, Pre¬ 
tender to Physicli and Chymistry, together 
ivith a Defence of Phlebotomy’ (London, 
1671), Svo. Thomson rejoined in ‘Mitro- 
Xt/uiar'EX«yxoj, or a check given to the inso¬ 
lent garrulity of H. Stubhe ’ (London, 1671, 
dio). Letters were interchanged and pub¬ 
lished by Thomson in the following year 
(London, 4to). In 1678 he published ‘ Epi- 
logismi Chyinici Observatioues uecnon lie- 
media Ilermetica Longa in Arte Iliatrica 
ewreitatione constabUitn’ (London, Svo), and 
in 1675 ‘ Op6o-n{6odos inrao-xo/iocq, or the 
direct Method of Curing Chymieally ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo)j which was translated into Latin 
hv Gottfried Hennicken, and published at 
Frankfort-on-Mnine in 1686 with a preface 
by Thomson dated 1634. If this date be 
correct, he was then living, though there are 
some grounds for believing that he died 
before 1080. Ills portrait, engraved from 
life in 1670 by William Sherwin, is pre- 
ihed to several of his works. 

Thomson was twice married: first, on 
‘2 Xov. 1607, to Abigail, daughter of Hugh 
liettleshipp, salter, of Wandsworth, Surrey; 
and secondly, on SI Oct, 107^, to Martha 
Bathurst ot Battersea, Surrey. 

[Thomson'sWorks; Gcangor's Biogr. History 
d England, iv. 21 ; Cheaber’a London Marriage 
Licences, col. 1331.] E. I. C, 

THOMSON, GEORGE (1783 P-1838), 
tutor in the household of Sir Walter Scott 
end supposed original of‘Dominie Sampson,’ 
son of George Thomson (1768-1836), by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Robert (Jillon of 
Lessudden, Roxburghshire, was horn about 
1783. The father was licensed by tbe pres¬ 
bytery of Dunblane on 4 July 1786, and 
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was called to Melrose about two years later, 
lie caused the church to be moved from the 
abbey and a new building erected near at 
hand in 1810. Like his ®on, he "was distin- 
giiiahed by his independence and his sim¬ 
plicity. His stipend being extremely small, 
a substantial subscription was raised for him 
during the high price of provisions in 1798, 
but he firmly oeolmed eleemosynary aid from 
any of his friends. On another occasion he 
employed a casual stranger, whom ho met 
upon the high road, as a messenger to take 
his watch into the neighboiiriiig town to he 
repaired, with the result that might have 
been anticipated. He died at Melrose on 
23 Nov. 1835. 

The eldest son, George, from a lad did 
his utmost to relieve the necessities of his 
family, not only educating himself with 
the aid of a bursary, but taking upon him¬ 
self the education of two brothers out of 
his small pittance. About 1811 he became 
domesticated at Abbotsford os librarian and 
‘ gi-inder ’ of Scott’s boys. Scott had a spe¬ 
cial kindness for him, which was strengthened 
by Thomson’s mishap—^he had lost a leg owing 
to some rough play when a hoy, and had re¬ 
fused to utter the name of the companion 
who had occasioned the accident. Tall, 
vigorous, an expert fencer, and a dashing 
horseman, despite his infirmity, Thomson 
formed ‘ a valuable as well as a picturesque 
addition to the tail of the new laird’ of 
Abbotsford. Scott often said ‘ In the “ Do¬ 
minie,” like myself, accident has spoiled a 
capital lifeguardsman.’ His upright life 
and his sound learning were set ofr bj* a 
number of oddities which increased as he 
grew older. One of the least amiable was 
after a hard day’s hunting to keep the com¬ 
pany waiting while he extemporised what 
he deemed an appropriate form of grace. 
Scott was the last man to caricature a friend 
07 dependent, but he certainly embodied 
some of the tutor's traits in Dominie Samp¬ 
son in' Guy Maniicring,’ niid Thomson seems 
himself to have encouroged a belief that he 
wosthe original of that remarkable character. 
Scott frequently tried, though without suc¬ 
cess, to get him a permanent post. Writing 
in 1819 to the Duke of Bucoleueh, he says, 
‘ He is nearer Parson Adams than any living 
creature I ever saw—^very learned, very rel£ 
gious, very simple, and extremely absent.’ 
He added thot he wos a very fair preacher 
and n staunch anti-Gnllioan. In 1820 he 
left Scott to coach the sons of Mrs. Dennis- 
tonu of Golgrain, but Scott stUl hoped to 
procure him a ‘ harbour on his lee.’ He went 
to see Scott at Ohrietmas 1835, when his 
kind heart and incorrigible eccentricities 
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were again noted in the ' Journal.’ He died 
at Edinburgh on 8 Jan, 1838, Ills only lite- 
rory produotion seems to have been an ‘ Ao- 
coiinL of the Parish of Molrose ’ conlributod 
to Sir John Sinclair's ‘ Statistical Account 
of Scoldaud.’ 

[How Scott’s Past! Ecdesio! ScoticnniD, i. fiSl; 
(lent. Miig. 1838, i. 328 ; LoakhiiTL'a Life of 
■Scott, passim, Scott’s Jonrnal, i. 67, 330, ii. 
330, 360, and Pamiliac Letters, ii. 220.] 

T. S. 

THOMSON, GEOEQE (1767-1851), 
collector of Scottish music, son of llobort 
Thomson, schoolmaster, was born at Lime¬ 
kilns, Eiiesliiro, on 4 March 1767. llis 
family removed to llanif, and afterwards to 
Edinburgh, whore ho was apprenticed to the 
law. In 1780, through the iniluouco of 
,Tohn Home, nutlior of‘Dougins,'ho untored 
tho Hoard of Truslcos for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Manufactures in Scotland as junior 
clerk, Soon aftorwards he bocame principal 
clerk, and retained tiiat post till his retire¬ 
ment in 1839. In 1840 ha removed to Lon¬ 
don, but returned to Ediuburgli in 1815. 
In 1847 his friends presented him with a 
silver vase, when his character and work 
wore praised by Lord Cockhuru. IIu died 
HtLoith on 18 l<'eh. 1851, and was buried at 
Kousal Qroon oomotovy. In 1781 ho married 
a daughter of Lioutonant Miller, of tho 60th 
rogimoiit, by whom he had two sons and six 
daughtors. One daughter, Georgina, hocamo 
tho wife of George Hogarth [jl-v-l, whoso 
daughter CatUoriuo was tho wife 01 Oharlos 
Dickons, Ilis wifo was huriod at Keusal 
Green in 1841, 'on the snot next to that 
which belongs to Oharlos Dickons, esq. ’ (of. 
Pobstdb, Dicliena, i. 20 1). 

Thomson was an enthusiastic amatonr 
musician. lie was ono of tho directors of 
the first Edinburgh musical festival (1815). 
He played Iho violin, and look an aotivo 
part in tho Ediiihumh St. Cecilia concerts of 
llis day. It was from hearing Tondiicoi’s 
rendering of Scottish songs atlhese conceits 
that ho concoivod tho idoa of making a col- 
leotion of national airs. In tho ond ho issued 
three separate (folio) oolleotlons: the Scottish 
in 6 vols. (1793-1811); tho "Welsh in 3 vola. 
(1800-1814); and tho Iri^ in 2 vols. (1814 • 
1810). A royal oolavo edition in 0 vole., 
made up from all threo collections, was 
puhlishoa in 1822, Thomson’s plan in ro- 
gard to tho music was original and bold. 
Before his time there were no iiitrodnolory 
or concluding symphonies to tho airs he 
collected, and the aocompanhnonls wore in¬ 
dicated by tho uncorlaiu system of ‘ figured 
boss.’ lie resolved to supply both doll- 
cienoies, and had liia symphonies and ac¬ 


companiments written in turn Tv 
Kozeluoh, Haydn, Beethoven,'VVehar S’ 
mel, and BisLp to. whom’he 
sums. It was at Jus instigation tEat BijC 
setBumss' Jolly Beggars,’ HefoundC? 
of the old airs associated with objeetionatt 
words, and with the view of procurmsMv 
words he corresponded with Bums, 
Hogg, Moore Byron, OampheU, Joum 
B aiUie, and others. Bums began to wnte 
for him in 1792, and continued till Eh aeatb 
in 1790, the oolleotions from first to lust con 
taining about 120 of his songs, Tlinn..T 
was nttaokod by Brofessor Wilson and othein 
for llis pecuniary treatment of Burns bat 
tbero is clearly no ground for tha ohnisefcf 
HapBUN, pp. 134-161). His oonespoiTdeici 
with Burns was printed by Onrrie, and ib 
found in several editions of the post-that 
with Scott and the rest is given by Mden 
from tho originals in the liauda of hiade- 
scondants. Tho originals of tlia Barm 
letters wore piirohased by Lord Dalbonsie in 
18.'52 for 200 guineas. In 1803 Thomson 
edited the poems of Mrs. Anne Rrnnt of 
T,aggnn h. v,]; and in 1807 published under 
tho pseudonym of ‘ Oivis’ a ‘ Statement and 
Eoviow of a recent Dooisiou of the Judge of 
Police in Edinburgh, authorising bis O&a 
to make pomiclliary Visits in Private to 
stop Danoiiig.’ This pamphlet arose out of 
an attempt to prevent dancing inT^mson's 
own house. Carlyle {RemmUcetm) de¬ 
scribes him as ‘ a clean-brushed common¬ 
place old gonlleman, in a scratch wig.’ He 
portrait, painted by EaDbiiru, is atDnnboiitb 
Castle, Unltlmoss,. Another portrait, ^ 
W. S. Watson, is in tho National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, 

D.VYH) Tuombus {d, 1816), a brother, waia 
Inudscapo-paiiUer and an amateur musician 
Ho edited a collection of ' The Melodie' 
of difl'erunt Nations,’and a coUsetion of Mo¬ 
zart’s songs, set to versos of his own, Joaima 
Bailllo speaks of' his ivorth and his vacion^ 
tiilonts.’ Keith Thomson, a liaE-hrotbr 
(d, 1866), was a leading teacher of mieic 
at Invernesfl. Baton Tliomson, the engravtr 
(of. EuDunxYn), was probably a relative. 

[1. Oiilliboi'b lliuUlon's Beoi'ge Thomaon, tb. 
friend of Ihirns; his Lifo and Correspondeacii 
(1868); Ciiiimbors’s Traditions of Bdmbnrghaal 
Land of Burns; Hogg's Instructor, vi. 408, neji 
ser. ; Caledonian Mercury, 4 Harcb 181L 
Bogors’s Book of Burns ((Grampian Club), 11 
276; Grove's Diet, of Husio; Beg, of Duniam- 
Ime; information from descendants,] J. C. H. 

THOMSON, GEORGE (1799-1886),liea- 
tonant-oolonol Bengal ongineors, second of 
six sons of George Thomson of Foirlsy, Abe> 
doonshirc, was bom at Fairley on 19 Sept, 
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1799. Educated by a private tutor, be en¬ 
tered' the military college of the East India 
Company at Addiscombe in 1814, and passed 
out as an engineer cadet for the Bengal ser- 
vice. He arrived at Calcutta on 18 Sept. 
1818, and went to Cawnpore. In 1820 he 
jomed the recently formed corps of Bengal 
sappers and miners, commanded by Ma,ior 
(alterwards Sir) Thomas Anburey, at Alla¬ 
habad. On 28 Jan. 1821 he took command 
of the detachment of sappers at Asirgarh, 
and in March visitedhis eldest brother, Alex- 
ander,’of the Bengal artillery, at hlhow. In 
the following year he was engaged in the con¬ 
struction of a road between Asirgarh and 
Nagpur, and later between Nagpivr and 
Chapara. From Mareh to June 1823 he was 
employed in dismantling and blowing up 
the lort of Mandla. He was appointed ad¬ 
jutant of the Bengal sappers and miners on 
SO May of this year, and on 6 Sept, he was 
promoted to be lieutenant, 

‘ In March 1824 war was declared with 
Burma, and in the following September Thom¬ 
son went to Calcutta to join the pioneer de¬ 
partment, for active service under the orders 
of Captain Sehalch. On 14 Dec, he left 
Calcutta for Chittagong, where a force of 
elaven thousand men, under Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral Morrison of the 44th foot, had been aa- 
semhled to penetrate to Ava through Arahan. 
i^omson was appointed field-engineer to the 
force and placed in command of the pontoon 
train. On 10 Jan. 182 j he started with 
Morrison’s force by a route along the sea- 
coast, and, after crossing the Mayu est uaiy, 
a Uttle to the west of the modern port or 
Akyah, advanced north-east through a dif¬ 
ficult country, and crossed the Hola-daing 
or Cheat Arakan river, Thomson was almost 
always in front on reconnaissance duty, and 
the forests being too thick and the rivers too 
deep to allow of any other way of troveiling, 
be went on foot and sufifered greatly from 
fiitigue. The approach, to Arakan lay across 
a narrow valley, hounded by a range of hills 
crowned with stockades and garrisoned by 
nino thousand Burmese. An attack on 
29 March failed, but on 1 April Thomson 
assisted in the assault and capture of the 
stockades, and Arakan was taken, 

Thomson was mentioned ^ Morrison in 
bis despatch of 2 April 1825 {London Qateite, 
lOct. 1826), for haring 'displayed zeal and 
practical ptoftoienoy in the performance of 
bis dutj.’ On 7 May 1826 he was appointed 
executive engineer, south-eastern division of 
the public works department, and ho was 
busy with the erection of cantonments in 
Arakan at the close of the rainy season. The 
dirision sufiered very heavily from the pea- : 


tilential climate. Thomson was sent to sur¬ 
vey and report upon the best situation in 
the islands near the mouth of the Beatong 
river for cantoning the division. Ha re¬ 
turned to Bengal in September 1826. 

On 7 Oct. 1820 Thomson was appointed 
executive engineer in the public works de- 

E artment at Nimacb, and was employed in 
uilding a fort there. He was promoted to 
be captain in the Bengal engineers on 
28 Sept, 1827. On 6 Dec, he was appointed 
to the Bengal sappers and miners, and on 
21 Feb. 1828 he returned to the publicworks 
department as executive engineer of the 
HoMlkhaud division. In February 1829 
Thomson took furlough to Europe, married, 
and returned to India in November 1831. 
On 9 Dec. 1831 he was appointed to survey 
the country between Bankura and Shir- 
ghatti, and to estimate the cost of the con¬ 
struction of a road from Jemor to the 
Haramnassa river. lie was next placed in 
charge of the construction of the grand trunk 
road between BardwAn and Benares. In 
1834 he had the additional duty of construct¬ 
ing barracks at Ilazaribagh for a European 
regiment; in this work, despite occasional 
conilict with the authorities, he adopted 
successful methods of his own for the utili¬ 
sation of convict labour. 

In March 1887 Thomson was appointed to 
the command of the Bengal sappers and 
miners at Delhi, and to be at the same time 
executive engineer of the Delhi division of 
the public works department,^ a combination 
of duties which he did not think was for the 
good of the service. On 18 Sept. 1888 he 
was selected to be chief engineer of the army 
of the Indus assembling at Eamal for the 
inyeeion of Afghanistan, He marched from 
Delhi with two companies of sappers and 
miners on 20 Oct. to Karuol, mence on 
9 Nov. to Firozpur, and on to Bhawalpur 
1^30 miles), where he arrived on 29 Dec. 
Hohri, on the left bonk of bhe IhduB, was 
reached on 24 Jan, 1889, and the fort of 
Bakkar, on a rocky island between Bohri and 
Sakkar, on the right bank, was seized with¬ 
out opposition on 29 Jan,, and preparations 
made by Thomson to biudge the river. The 
channel between Rohri and Bakkar is some 
860 yards wide, and that between Bakkar 
and Sakkar about 130 yards, and in both the 
water ran like a millstream. Thomson had 
asked the political officer to collect before¬ 
hand at Rohri materials for bridging, hut 
when he arrived none were there. By great 
exertion he procured boats, cut down and 
split palm trees, made grass cables, con¬ 
structed anchors of small trees joined to¬ 
gether and loaded with stone, made nails on 
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the spot, and in eleven days completed a good 
military bridge. Sir Henry Durand wroto: 
'Thomaon was jnatly praised for opening Iho 
campaign by a successful work of such ability 
and magnitude, fortohave bridged thoLidus 
was a fact at once impressive and emblematic 
of the power and resources of the army, which 
thus surmounted a mighty obstaolo.’ 

Thomson’s services were of valuo in the 
long march through the llolau Pass to Kan¬ 
dahar, which was reached at the end of 
April. On 27 June tho march was resumed. 
The accounts rocoivod of tho weakness of 
Qhazni had induced tho commander of tho 
expedition. Sir John (aftorwarda Lord) Keane 
[q. V.] to leave his small hat tcring train at 
liniulahar, but on arriving at (lhazni on 
21 July it was found to bo a formidable 
fortress, whioh could only bo besieged by 
means of a regular battering train. Thom¬ 
son proposed to storm it, make a dash at tho 
Kabul gate, blow it in, and admit tho storm¬ 
ing party. This was successfully done on 
23 July. Ill the assault after the gate was 
blown in Thomson hud a narrow escape in 
the struggle within. Keane, in announcing 
the capUiTO of Ghazni in his despatch of the 
following day, ascribed to Thomson ‘ much of 
the credit of the success of this brilliant 001(71 
do (iondoii Gasette, 30 Oct. 18.39). 
Thomson was promoted to be brevet major 
for this service, dating from the capture of 
Ghazni. 

The march to Kabul was resumed on 
30 July, and tbnt city was occupied on 7 Aug. 
Thomson made an expedition over the moun¬ 
tains to Bamian to reconnoitre tho route. 
In STovombor ho rot.urnod to India with 
some of the troops. Por his services in the 
first Afghan war Thomson received tho 
thanks of tho government and was made a 
companion of tho Bath, military division 
{Zondon Gasette, 20 Deo. 1839). Ho was 
tdso awarded by Shah iShuja tho second class 
of the order of the Duraiu ompire, and was 
permitted to accept and wear it {London 
Geaetfe, 8 Juno 1841 j General Orders, 

8 Sept. mi). 

On his return to India ho resumed the 
(Inties of tho command of the Ik'iignl sappers 
and miners, and of those of the pimlio works 
department at Delhi; but, finding thorn ht- 
oompatiblo, a warm corrcspondonco ensued 
witli tho military board, which resulted in 
Thomson's retiring from tho service on 25 Jan. 
1841. Before leaving India he submitted to 
tho government of India suggoations for the 
improvement of the corps of Bengal sappers 
and miners. 

On his arrival in England Thomson joined 
a brother in business in Liverpool: but affairs | 


did not prosper, and on 24 Julyifii^, 
glad to accept from the court of direct, 
of the East India Company the appointnim 
of Indian recruiting ofheerand pSUaste 0 
soldiers pensions m the Cork ifistrict. wit!, 
the local r.ink of major. Tho formeniLt 
hold until the East India Company ceased tS 
exist in 1801, and tho latter until 1877 wLen 
he resigned and settled in Dublin. He was 
promoted to he brevet lioutenant-cokael 
on 28 Nov. 1864. He became a directoi of 
tbo Cireiit Soulliorn and Western Hailway 
Company of Ireland in 1840, andwaspra^ 
tioally the inapocliiig director, aotivelyeupei^ 
intending tho completion of the southern 
portion of the line and of the tunnel into 
Cork. lie d ied ill Dublin in Februaty I 8 £ 6 . 

Thom.so_n married, when on furlough k 
Scotland in 1830, Anna, daughter ofAlet- 
andorDingwnllofHamiMton.Abeideenshire. 

Ho loft several children. Ilia eldest sonj 
Hugh Gordon, became major-general of the 
Indian stall' corps. 

Thomson wrot 0 an account of the 'Sfom- 
ing of Ghiizni,’ which appeared in vel. ir, 
4to series, 1840, of ‘TheProfsesionalPaptH 
of the Corps of the Boynl Engineers.’ In tho 
sarao volume is a description of his bii%e 
tuToss tho Indus at BakW, by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir) II. M. Durand, 

[India Ofllco Itccord ; Despatches; ohitvai; 
notices and memoirs in tho Timos 16 Fob. 1886, 
in tho lioynl Enginoei's’ Joni'mil 1888, hy Su 
ITonry Yiilo, and in Vibort’s Addiseomhe, its 
IToroue and Mon of Hole; Daurio'g Out Biumeso 
Wars ami BcbilioiiH with Burma, 1866; Snod- 
griiBs’s Niiri'iiUro of Ibo Burmese ¥ 01 ,1887; 
Low’u Afglittn War, from the Journal nod Cor- 
roHpondonco of tho late Major-general Anguetas 
Abbott, 1879; Durand’s First Afghan IVar and 
its Cnnsos, 1670 (contains a sketch of the Kabul 
gato of Ghazni); Asiatic Journal, \ot, m.; 
Kayo’s History of tho Worin Adfehaaistan j Pro- 
fcHsiomil I’upovB of tho Corpsof Hoyal Enginrers, 
■Ito Bor. vol. iv. 1819, and OceaBiouBl Bupeis Sei. 
vol. iii. 1870. See also art. Dobasd, Sift Hisai 
Makioh.) E. H. V. 

THOMSON, HENRY (1770-1843), 
painter, tho son of a purser in the navy, vss 
Dorn at St. George’s Square, Portsea, oa 
31 July 1773, Ho was at school for neodv 
nine yeora at Bishop’s Waltham, In 1787 
ho wont with his father to Paris, and retained 
to London ou the breaking out of the lero- 
lution. Ho became a pupil of the painter 
John Opie [q. v.], and in 1790 entered me 
schools of tho Boyol Academy. In 1793 his 
father took him again to the continent to 
complete his studios, and he travelled in Italy 
till 1798, visiting Parma, Bologna, Flotmce, 
Borne, Noplos, and Venice. He returned by 
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Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Hamburg in 
1799. ne found ‘Boydell’s Shakespeare 
Gallery’ in course of active preparation, and 
contributed to it ‘Perdita’ and some subjects 
from 'The Tempest.’ As early as 1792 he 
had exhibited a portrait at the Eoyal Aca¬ 
demy, but he did not become a regular con¬ 
tributor till 1800, after his return to Eng¬ 
land. In IfiOl he was elected an associate, 
and in 1802 an academician. From this 
time onwards he continued to exhibit many 
nntliological and domestic subjects, as well 
as’portraits, until 1823. Among his chief 
Tvorks were ' Mercy interceding for a fallen 
ivarrior,’ 1804; ' Love Sheltered’ and ‘ The 
lied Cross Knight,’ 1806 (both engraved in 
meaotint by mlliam Say);' Love’s Ingrati¬ 
tude,’ 1808: ‘ The Distressed Family,' 1809 ; 
‘ Titania,’ 1810; ‘ Peasants in a Storm,’ 1811 j 
' The Infancy of Jupiter ’ (engraved by Henry 
Meyer), and ‘Lavinia,’ 1812; 'Eurydice' 
(enpaved by William Ward) and ‘Thais,’ 
1814; ‘ Cupid Disarmed' and ‘ Icarus,’ 1816; 
'Christ raising .Tairits's Daughter,’ 1820; 
' Juliet,’ 1826. He designed a large number 
of small illustrations for Sharpe's ‘Poets 'and 
'British Classics,' and other publications. 
In 1826 he was appointed keeper of the 
Royal Academy, in snocession to Henry 
Fuseli [q. V.], but resigned the office after two 
rears owing to a severe illness, from which 
he never recovered sufficiently to undertake 
any more work of importance. He retired to 
Portaea, where he died on 6 April 1843, and 
was buried in Portsmouth churchyard. 
Thomson's pictures were extremely popular 
in his own day, hut they are now chiefly 
known fay the good mezzotint engraving in 
which they were reproduced. A portrait of 
Thomson,'by John Jackson, was engraved by 
Robert Cooler in 1817 ; another was painted 
bvSir Martin Archer Shee (Cat. Third Loan 
EM. No. 346). 

[Gent. Mag. 1843, iii. 100; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; BoyalAcademyOatalognes.] C. B. 

THOMSON, HENRY WILLIAM 
(BYERLEY) (1822-1867), jurist, the son of 
Anthony Toad Thomson [q.vj, by his second 
wife, Xathnrine Byerley pee Tkomsoit, 
KxTHitRiirB], of an old Durham family 
(whence he assumed in later Rfe a prefix 
to his surname), was born in May 1822. 
Tie was educated at University College, 
Loudon, and at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
whence he graduated B. A. (os senior optime) 
in 1846, was called to the bar ikom the 
Inner Temple in May 1849, and practised 
on the northern circuit. He specialised in 
military and international law, and his use¬ 
ful little treatise on the' Laws of War aflfeot- 


ing Commerce and Shipping ’ went through 
two editions in 1854. It was foUowed m 
1856 by ‘ The Military Forces and Institu¬ 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland: their 
Constitution, Administration, and Govern¬ 
ment, Military and Civil,’ in which he en¬ 
deavoured to galvanise a huge mass of un¬ 
used material from parliamentary hluebooks 
and similar materials, and in 1837 by ‘ The 
Choice of a Profession: a concise Account 
and comparative Review of the English Pro¬ 
fessions.' Both works are well written, and 
ahonld be of value to the sociologist. Thom¬ 
son was living at this time at 8 Seijeant's 
Inn, Temple, but professional success seemed 
as distant as ever when, in May 1858, he 
was appointed by the colonial secretary. 
Lord Stanley [see STA3rij]T,EDWABD Hebbt, 
fifteenth Eabl ob DuBBr], queen’s advocate 
in Ceylon. Three years later he was pro¬ 
moted puisne judge of the supreme court of 
Colombo. He lost no time in setting to 
work upon a digest of the law as admini¬ 
stered in Ceylon, and in 1666 he was in Lon¬ 
don superintending the publication of his 
most permanent memorial,' Institutes of the 
Laws of Ceylon’ (London, 1866, 2 vols. 
large Svo), which ranks as an authority to- 

S ether with the judgments of Sir Charles 
larshall, and which, as the chief justice of 
Ceylon (Sir Edward Creasy) said at Thom¬ 
son’s death, ‘ will long he cited with admira¬ 
tion and gratitude.’ Thomson died at Co¬ 
lombo, as the result of an apoplectic seizure, 
on 6 Jan. 1867. He married, in 1858, 
MUo. Beaumont, and left two sons; Henry 
Byerley, who took orders in 1888, and Arthur 
Byerley. 

The jurist’s younger brother, Johb Ooce- 
nuiiir Thombob (1834-1860), was bom in 
London in 1834, and after studying at Bonn 
matriculated from Trinity College, Oxford, 
on 7 June 1852, graduating B.A, from St. 
Mo^ Hall in 1867. While at Oxford he 
worked at Sanskrit (in continuation of 
studies commenced at Munich) under Horace 
Haymon Wilson [q. v.], and Wore he took 
his degree, being then only twenty-one, he 
published ‘ The Bhagavad-Gita; or a Dis¬ 
course between Krishna and Arjuna on 
Divine Matters; a Sanskrit Philosophical 
Poem; translated |^to English Prose] with 
copious Notes, au Introduction on Sanskrit 
Philosophy, and other Matter,' Hertford, 
1866, 2 vols. 16mo. The performance was 
praised not only by Wilson but by Qaroin 
de Tassy, by Scluiesssn of Prague, by Spiegel 
of Erlangen, and other foreign savants; and 
it was used os a class-hook in the East Indian 
College at Haileyhury. Two years later the 
author gained the Boden Sanskrit scholar- 
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fillip at Oxford, and was pruaented witli a 
gold modal by Maximilian of Bavaria. Upon 
Wilson’s dealk in 18G0 Thomson booamo a 
candidate for the librarianship at tho India 
ollioo, hut ho was accidentally drowned at 
Tenby on 20 May 1800. Ho liad recently 
been appointed a member of tho Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and of tho Autig^uarian 
Society of Normandy. Apart from his work 
in Sanskrit ho was, under tho pseudonym 
of Philip Wlinrlon, joint author with his 
mother of ‘ Quoens of Society ’ (1800) and 
‘ Wits and Beaux of Society’ (1800), two 
anecdotal volumes which were well received 
by tho public. 

[Luerd’s Athono! Oantnbr.; (lent. Mag. 1807, 
i. 392; Colonial Offloo List, 1807, p 262; Cey¬ 
lon Bi-Monthly JSxaminor, 16 Jan. 1807; North 
Amorioun Rov. No, Ixxxvi, p. 436; Poster’s 
Aliimiii Oxon. 1716-1886; Allibono's Dirt, of 
Riiglibh Liloraturo; Brit. Mas. Cat.; priratu 
information.] T. S. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1700-17-18), poet, 
was born in the pastoral village of Ednam 
in Hoxburglishiro in September 1700, The 
village retains, as outliouso of a furmstoad- 
iug, tho former manse (and later vlllago 
school) in which the poet was born. IIo wn> 
baptised on 10 Sept., and tlio fact that the 
rite was usually administered by tho Scottish 
church eight days after hirlh would rofor his 
birth to the 7th, lliougli an early biographer 
Murdoch) gives tho 11th. The poet’s father, 
'rhomas (1000-1716), also a native of Ednam, 
and tho son of Andrew Tliomson, a gardener, 
fullillod tho ambition of his paronts by gra¬ 
duating M.A. at Edinburgh Uuivortity in 
1680, and obtaining live yours later tho 
license of a preacher in tho kirk, being called 
to Ednom on 12 July 1603 (IIuw Scora, 
Fasti, vol. i. pt. ii. 400). Tlioraiuisior mar¬ 
ried, on 6 Oct. 1003, Beatrix, daughter of 
Alexander Trotter of Fogo. Trot tor's wife 
was Margaret, daughter of William Homo 
or llumo, tho progenitor of the Homes of 
Bassendoan, and the brother of Sir James 
Homo [see imdor IIoMH, Sin JawcB oi?Ooi,n- 
luaicifowB, third EAni. orlloM.!]; and letter 
of Br, John Mair, minihlcr of Sonthdoan, in 
’ Timas,’ 20 March 1804]. 

James was tho fourth child. Of two older 
brothers, Andrew and Alexander, little is 
heard, but there is evidoneo in his letters of 
the poet's solicitudo for a youngov brother, 
,Tohn, who died in 1735. Of tho poet’s 
sisters, one was married to Mr. Boll, mini¬ 
ster of Strathavon; another (Mary) to Wil¬ 
liam Oraig, father of James Omig (ip v.], tho 
arohitoct of the Now Town, Edinburgh, and 
another to Mr. Thomson, master of Lanark 
grammar school, Two months after tho 


poets birth, his father moved^T^^^ 
where the manso nestled at the fooUf 
SouUulean Law, and some of theecen« ? 
Teviotdale and the valley of the^jlvan 
Jed’ wore afterwards introduced bv h™ 
into his poems (especially in 'Winter-’» 
Ihomson window hue recently been etArf 
m Sonthdoan church). After‘picbinBMtfe 
rudiments m the parish school he was sent 
to Jedburgh, where tho olnsses, by which he 
boiiehted hide, were held in the^abbevW 
Watson, MImrffh Abbey, 1894, p, 93 n f The 
boy attracted a good deni of attentionfrom 
one of lus fallior’s friends, Robert Biocaltoun 



of Now Mams, Dryburgh, where on the 
blinks of tho Tweed his ‘Doric raed’was 
llrst exercised {Autumn, v. 800), and Sit 
William Bonnot, bart. (<?, 1720), of Giuhit. 
From Jedburgh ho passed in tho summer of 
1715 to Edinburgh University, There he 
was in inonlal revolt against the outworn 
clasMiralcurriculum. Atthisperiod,as.iilM 
not os, Iho Scots hud lost their pra-eminence 
in Latin, and had not learned Englbh; and 
(ho oirciiiiistanco renders the more romarl!- 
ahlo tho purity of Thomson’s style end its 
freedom irom any admixture of provincial 
idiom. At homo Thomson had written and 
huriiod a quantity of vorso. At Ediaburgh 
ho joinoil a litomry club, 'The Grotesques,' 
who woro voiy critical of hie performances; 
some throe of liia pieoos, neverthdBSs, ap- 
poarud in t he ‘ EdiuburghMisoollnny ’ of1720. 
Huriiig tlioHO years ho studied assiduously 
SiH'iiser Olid Milton, and his first extant letter 
(to his friend William Oranstouii), dated 
J1 Doc. 1720, conlaiiis areferesceto' As yon 
like it.’ On 2 Nov. 1720 Thomson received 
a bursary from the preiibytory of Jedburgh, 
and this was renewed on 1 Jan. 1724 for one 
year; but lie took no steps to enter the 
ministry after, it is said, an unfavourable 
vonlict hnd boon passed by William Hamd- 
lon, tho _ professor of theology, upon an 
oxorciso in tho form of a prose dissertation 
on tho tenth soot ion of the 119th Psalm, 
llo resolved to seek a literary career in 
London. 

With letters of introduction to some of 
tho powerful connections of his mother in 
the south, and with the nucleus of a ^at 
poom in his pockot, Thomson set sail noin 
Leith ill Fobruaiy 1726. His mother had a 
foreboding that slie would neyer_ see her 
favoiudto son again (she died within a few 
weeks of his departure); nor did the pwt 
ever revisit tho scanes of hisy outh. Awww 
ing to Dr, Johnson, the lad was relieved of 
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Lis letters of introduction by a London Thomson dwelt with the bookseller John 
mclfpocket within a few days of his lauding ilillan (1703-1784) during 1735; a house 
jtlVnpping (Sit?] Feb. 1736). The loss of nmnbered SO Charing Cross is BtUl pointed 
the documents, tied, according to the tradi- out as his home during part of the same 
tional story, in a knotted handkerchief, would year (it is figured in nlsBisoir, Memorable 
^eem to have been promptly repairad, for London Housei, p. 22), while another tradi- 
TLomson very soon obtained a footing at the tion tells how he freq uented the Doves tavern 
Louses of Sir Gilbert Elliot, lord Minto [q.v.], in Hammersmith Mull. In the winter of 
and Duncan Forbes (1644 p-1704) Jq. v.] of 1725-6 he paid a visit to MaUet at Twyford, 
OuUoden, and also at Montrose House in the seat of the Duke of Montrose, in Hornp* 
Hanover Square. Unfortunately, however, shire. Thomson hud been compelled during 
Lis resomces were too small to enable him the summer to ask a loan of 12Z. from Crans- 
to pay the assiduous court to these gentlemen toun, and he was again in want of money 
that the situation required, and at the end of at Christmas, when he and Mallet induced 
June he was glad to fall buck upon the pro- John Millan to advance SI, upon ‘ Win- 
mised aid or a distant kinswoman, Lady ter’ (cf. Benjamin Victoh, Oriff. Letters, 
r!r;7Pl Baillie [q. v.] of Jerviswood (the uL 27). 

daughter of Sh‘ Patrick Hume [q. v.^, wjio In March 1726, under Millan’s anmices, 
procured him a comfortable thou^ un- appeared ‘ Winter, a poem by James Tliom- 
salariedpost as tutor to her grandson, Thomas son, A.M.’ (London, folio; another edition 
Hamilton (afterwards seventh Earl of Had- with additions and commendatory verses by 
dington), the eldest boy of Oharles, lord Aaron Hill, Mallet, and ‘ Mira,’ 1726, 8vo; 
Binning [see HAMii/rONj TiiOMAS, sixth Eabl reprinted Dublin, 1726). The description of 
or HADDiNaTON]. While under the roof of him as ‘ A.M.’ was a mistake; the degree was 
Lord Binning at East Barnet he began to seldom taken by arts students in Thomson's 
combine some detached fragments of descri^ time (see Geant, Jliat. of Edinburgh Univ, 
tire verse into what became his first notable ii. 288). The work was dedicated to Sh 
poem. . Spencer Compton (Lord Wilmington), who 

The germ of ‘ Winter ’ may be found in forwarded in the following Jime a tardy 
the lines ‘ On a Country Life ’ written by acknowledgment of twenty guineas. 

Thomson before be was twenty, and contri- In tbe meantime the success of the poem 
Luted to the ‘ Edinburgh Miscellany * (see was assured. Men of diecernment such as 
above). The outlines of the implied scheme Bobert Whatley (afterwards prebendary of 
may nave been euggeated by Pope’s four York), Aaron Hill [q. v.], and that connois- 
‘ Pastorals,’ named ffier the respective sea- sent of poets, Joseph Spence (see his Essay 
aons. More directly, however, ae he himself on the Odyssey'll had sung its praises upon 
states, he owed inspiration to a manuscript every opportumty, while Biccaltomi is stated 
poem of his friend lUccaltoun on ' Winter,’ to have' dropped the poem from hie bands in 
which was published m 1726 in Savage’s an ecstasy of admiration.’ Especially loud in 
‘ Miseellany,’ and reprinted in the ' Gentle- theirapplauseweie the two patronesses whom 
man’s Magazine ’ of 1740 (p. 260), as corrected Thomson celebrated with so much warmth in 
’ by an eminent hand,’that of Mallet. Sub- later poems, Frances Seymour, tbo wife of 
sequently, among other stray pieces of merit Algernon,lord Hertford [see under SurMOUE, 
by obscure authors, Thomson’s ' Country Ohaheeb, sixth Dube oe SomebseiI, and 
Life’ was included in Mallet’s ‘Works’ (cf. Sarah, eldest daughter of Sir Hans Sloans 
Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 364-71; Thomson, ed. and mother of Hane Stanley [q. v.J; while 
Bell, 1866, ii. 263-4). among more infiuential admirers was soon 

Ae he progressed with his work, Thomson numbered Thomas Bundle [q. v.] (after¬ 
felt tbe desirability of getting nearer the bishop of Derry), who introduced Thomson 
bookseUers and the patrons, eojourn at to his own patron, Ohorlos Talbot (ofter- 
East Barnet can have hardly exceeded four wards lord chancellor), 
months. His desire for a wider circle of Thomson needed little urging to repeat bis 
acquaintance in the capital was soon grali- experiment, and during 1726, though tied to 
fied. Duucan Forhee was prodigal of intro- the town (like a ‘ csged linnet,’ as he ex- 
ductlons to celebrities, including Arbuthnot, pressed it) by an appointment as tuto to one 
Gay, and Pope. Mallet took him into more of Montrose’s sons at an academy in Little 
boliemian circles, and presented him to the Tower Street, he worked hard at ‘ Summer,’ 
notorious Martha Fowke or Fowkes, known which appeared early in 1727 with a dedica¬ 
te poetical admirers indifferently os ‘ Mira’ tion to Babb Dodington (London, 8vo; 2nd 
and as 'Olio ’ (see Bolton Oorney in Atlio- edit. 1728). In the same year John Millan 
nteiun, 1859, ii. 78). There is a story that published one of the best of Thomson's minor 
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pieces, ‘ A Poem sacred to the Memory^ of 
Isaac Kowtoii,’ witli an extravagant dedica¬ 
tion to Sir Itobcrt Walpole. Next year the 
poet changed his publisher, and it was 
Andrew Millar (1707-1768) [q. v.] who in 
1728 issued ‘Spring,’ dedicated to the 
Oountess of Hertford. The first edition of 
‘Autumn’ (inscribed to Arthur Onslow) 
was that which appeared in ‘The Seasons’ 
(London, 1730, 4to), of which some 4B4 
copies wore subscribed for at one guinea, 
among the subscribers being Arbuthnot, 
Kolingbroke, Pope, Somerville, Spence, and 
Young. Prefixed is an engraving after Wil¬ 
liam Kent, the well-known gardener. The 
copy of this scarce edit ion in the university 
library at Edinburgh is that which was pom¬ 
pously crowned by the Earl of Iluchnn at 
Ednam on 23 Mejit. 1791 [sec EnaitiNn,DA.vi» 
S'l'isUiUvr, eleventh EAnn oi’ Buoiian]. ‘ An- 
tumn’ was subsequently issued soparutoly 
(price one shilling) by Millan. The poems 
sold well in the sejioi'ato form, and Thomson 
is said to have reaped over 1,000/. profit from 
Ilium before ho sold the copyright to Millar 
in 1729 (of. Ifonnr,, pp. 46, 47 1 Sprec/ifu and 
Ai'ffumenfs before the Court of Kijifs Beneh, 
‘Millar v.'Taylor,’ 1771 j PtraNAJi, Copyriyht, 
1896, p. 418). 'To the snbsoription volume 
of the ‘Seasons’ (1730), in addition lo tho 
line ‘Hymn’ (which scorns to nduinbriito 
much of tho pantheistic philosophjr of 
Wordsworth), was ajiponded a patriotic 
poem of considerable length, which had 
passed tlirough two editions during 1729, 
under tho title ‘ llritannia, a Poem, written 
in 1719.’ The last date is a mistake appa¬ 
rently for 1727; ‘ the most illustrious of 
patriots’ (as Walpole had formerly boon 
styled) was now severely rebuked for sub¬ 
mitting to the indignities of Kpain ; it con¬ 
tains a good doal of fustian. 

In 1730'rhoiuHon appealed to tho public 
in another literary capacity. On 28 Fob. of 
that year his first play, ‘ Sophouisba,’ was 
produced at Drury Lane. The curiosity of 
tho public was powerfully roused, and many 
gentlemen are stated lo liavo sought places 
m tho footmen’s gallery (SinniiS j cf. Domur, 
London in Jacobite 2'iinea). Mrs. (lldlield was 
especially fascinating in the title-part, and 
tho piece was played ton times with success 
during tho soason. It was a x)oor imitation 
of Otway, and there was littlo opportunity in 
it for the display of the poet’s charnot eristic 
excellences; it was nevertheless sold lo 
Millar for 130 guineas, and went through 
four editions during tho year (several trans¬ 
lations appeared, a luissian one in 1786). One 
Ime of ‘S<mhonisba’ at least has defied 
oblivion. Eat I.i 0 e had written ' 0 Sopho- 


niaba,_Oh!’ Thomson expondeTthT^ 

mont in the verso 

Oh! Sophouisba. Sophoniaba, Oh! 

the inanity of which was pointed out, not at 
the thoatro, as has generally been assumed but 
m an envious httle squib, called‘A CritiriJ 
of tho New SophonisTia ’ (1780). 

eye of Fielding soon detected the obsurditv 
which was paraded in his ‘Tom Thumb th» 
Great,’ tho lino ‘ Oh 1 Iluncamunca, Bim,., 
muiioa. Oh ! ’ appearing as a kind of refrain 
(net i. so. V.) It is noticeable that the 
lino ‘ 0 Sophonisba, I am wholly thine ’ vaa 
not Bubstitulod by'Thomson imtil after 1733 
(Montm). 

In tho autttinnof 1730Thomsonannoimced 

to his friend Mallet that he was Boini to 
hang up his harp in the willows, 11 b fire 
years’ sojourn in London had been eniinentlv 
&ucccs.sfnl, and ho was now appointed tra¬ 
velling tutor and companion to Cbarlea 
lUohard Talbot, the son of the future chan¬ 
cellor. In Deoembor 1730 he was at Pans 
There ho saw Voltaire’s Brutus, and was 
amused by the old Homan’s declamation on 
liberty before a French audience. 'The more 
ho eaw of foreign countries tho more he 
became confirmou in the opinion tW liberty 
was tho monopoly of Clrcat Britain. At 
Lyons ho mot his friendly critic Spence 
'I'lionco ho iiroooodod to the Fontaine de 
Viuioluso (‘the shut valley of Petrarch’}, 
of wliioli he had promised Lady Hertford a 
poetical de.scriplioii. During his trsTels he 
received tlio nigh lionour of a 'poetioid 
epistle’ from Dope, but ho was probably 
deemed by the author to have undervalued 
the distinolion, for the best part of the 
mnlorinl was subsequently incorporated in 
the ‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot.’ At Rome ia 
Novorabor 1781 ho was in correspondence 
with his old patron Lord Binning, who 
died two yours lalor, and before the end of 
1731 ho was hack again at Ashdown Park 
in Berkshire. Ilis pujiil died on 37 Sept 
1733: but 'Thomson retained the favour of 
tho fathor, and ho was at the end of the 
snino year appointed to the sinecure office of 
secretary of briefs with an income of 300?. 
n year. Such a post brought perfect con- 
le'utnient to Thomson. In May 1736 he 
moved from a modest apartment in Lancaster 
Court lo a cottage in Kew Foot Lane with 
n pretty garden, in which he subsequently 
employed a cousin Andrew as gardener. 
'Thero lie lived for tho rest of his life. He 
was passionately fond of long walks, and 
omonghis pilgrimagos the most frepentwoa 
probably that lo Pope’s house at Twicken¬ 
ham; he also went frequently to Mallet# 
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^trand-on-tlie-Gi'Pen, to the Doves tavern 
at Hammersmith, and to visit hU friends in 

*°During this halcyon period Thomson was 
working at his most cherished poem. The 
first part of ‘ Liberty ’ was published in De¬ 
cember 1734; it was followed in 1735 by 
the second and third, and in 173fl by the 
fourth and fifth parts. The w'hole appeared 
ill 1736, together with ‘Sophonisha’ and 
‘ Britannia,' forming a second octavo rolumo 
uniorm with that contiiiiiiiig ‘ The Seasons.’ 
It was dedicated to Fredoriclc, prince of 
■ffales, and was well subscribed for by the 
booksellers; but the public, forewarned by 
Thomson's previous patriotic essay, ‘Bri¬ 
tannia,’ took little interest in it. 

The ease he anticipated at lliohmond svas 
of short duration. The death of Talbot on 
14 Feb. 1737 deprived him of his sinecure. 
Lord Hai'dwicke, who succeeded to the 
woolsack, kept the oflico open for some time, 
expecting that Thomson would apply for it; 
hut a combination of pride and indolence 
Msttainecl him from doing so, and the post 
was given to another. Thomson may have 
fnmd satisfaction in the composition of his 
line panegyric ‘ To the Memory of the Rt. 
lion. Lord Talbot,’ in which ho took occa¬ 
sion to vindicate his friend Dr. liuudle from 
the imputation of heresy. In the meantime 
his income was precarious, though it is pro¬ 
bable that diu'ing 1738 his second play, 
‘Agamemnon,’ brought him in a fair sum. 
It was acted at Drury Lane on 0 April 1788, 
with the author's good friend James Quin in 
the title-part; and two editions appeared 
daring the year, while Thomson had three 
benefit nights—the third, si.Yth, and ninth. 
Pope appeared in a box on the first night, 
when he was recognised by a round of ap¬ 
plause, and the Prince and Princess of IValea 
commanded the seventh night. The intrinsic 
merits of the piece hardly justified such at¬ 
tentions. 

Fortunately for the poet a more satisfac¬ 
tory source of supplies was secured during 
1738. A new but staunch friend and pa¬ 
tron, George Lyttelton, first lord Lyttelton 
[^.^1 introduced Thomson to the Prince 
ot Wales, and ' his royal highness upon 
inquiry into the state of his affairs, being 
pleasantly informed that they were in a more 
poetical posture than formerly, granted him 
a pension of 1001. a year ’ (Johnson). Ilis 
connection with the prince involved the re¬ 
jection of his play ‘Edward and Eleonora’ 
(founded on an apocryphal episode in the 
history of Edward! and owing something to 
Euripides’s ‘ Alcestis ’) in 1739 by the newly 
appointed censor of plays (under 10 George II, 


e. f28). It was printed‘as it was to hav© 
been acted ’ (London, 1730, 8vo; two Dub¬ 
lin editions, and a French translation by De 
Harnnte), hut the play was damned as effec¬ 
tually as if it had been performed, It found 
a vehement panegyrist in John Wesley, w'ho' 
had otherwise a ‘ very low opinion of Mr. 
Thomson’s poetical abilities’ (Journal, 1827, 
hi. 463). 

From 1740 dates one of Thomson's most 
famous compositions—the noble ode known 
as ‘ Rule Britannia,’ destined to bo ‘ the 
political hymn of this country as long as she 
maintains her political power’ (SotJa'UEZ). 
It fii-st appeared in ‘ The Masque of Alfred,’ 
composed by Dr. Arne, written by Thomson 
and David Mallet, and performed in the 
gardens of Cliefden House, Buckingham¬ 
shire, at a ffile given by Frederick, prince of 
Wales, on 1 and 2 Aug. 1740. It was 
already a celebrated song in 1746, when the 
Jacobites deftly altered the words to suit 
their own cause, and Handel made use of the 
air in 1746. ‘The Masque of Alfred,’ altered 
into an opera, was given at Covent Garden 
in 1745, and was entirely remodelled by 
Mallet for Diuty Lane in 1761. Thomson’s 
name, however, was retained upon the pub¬ 
lic advertisements of the opera as author of 
the * Ode ’ (presumably ‘ Rule Britannia ’), 
and the song appeared with his initials at¬ 
tached to it in the second edition of a 
well-known song-book, ‘ The Charmer ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1762, p, ISO). It was not until eleven 
years after Thomson’s death that Mallet, in 
his collected works (1769, vol. iii.), in an 
ttdvortisemeiit to a reiseue of ' The Mosque 
of Alfred,’ which included ‘ Buie Britannia' 
with three stanzas altered, as a nolo explains, 
‘by the late Lord Bolingbroke in 1761,’ 
remarked with studied vagueness that he 
had discarded all his collaborator’s share 
in the production with the exception of a 
few speeches and' part of one song’ (see art. 
Da.vid Mallbt ; Mufeg and Quenes, 7th sen, 
vol. ii. passim; Saturday Remew, 20 Fah. 
1897). There is no just ground for doubt¬ 
ing Thomson’s exclusive responsibility for 
‘liule Britannia.’ M, Morel has demon¬ 
strated that it is in effect reconstructed from 
fragments and echoes of Thomson's previous 
patriotic poems ‘Britannia’ and ‘Liberty’ 
(MoBim, pp. 684-7). 

During the six years from 1788 to 1744 
the most serious of Thomson’s occimationa 
was the revision of ‘ The Seasons.’ In addi¬ 
tion to many verbal alterations, and the 
elimination of a few passages, he enlarged 
‘Spring’ from 1087 to 1173 lines, ‘Sum¬ 
mer’ from 1206 to 1796, ‘Autumn’ from 
1269 to 1376, and ‘"Winter ’ from 787 to 
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1060, These corrections 'were emhodiud iti 
tlie 1744 ediliou (iuscribed to the Prince of 
Wales), to -whioli wore added two years 
later the Hiial corrections mado by tho poet 
before his death, The British Museum nos- 
sosses a copy of the 1768 edition of ‘Tho 
Seasons,’ with Thomson’s own. manuscript 
corrections, and also a number of intoresLing' 
emendations in tho handwriting (it is sup- 
po&ed) of Pope. It is cimious to find Pope 
on one of the blank pages with which this 
copy is inlorloaTod deleting' the well-known 
‘ ■^en unadorned, adorned t ho most; ’ Thom¬ 
son, who was generally mindful of his friend’s 
euggestions, turned a deaf ear to this one. 
Much of tho work of revision was imjiairod 
by a too conscious striving after a Vi'^dinn 
veneer, (The rosponsihihly of Pope for the 
‘ emendations,’ of which Milford, (Jomho, 
and Jilllis wore convinced, has the support 
of Dr, Morel, hut is disputed by Mr, Ohurton 
Collins, ‘ Saturday lloview,’ 81J iily 1897 j a 
verdict of non-provon is ably niaiiitainod by 
Mr, Tovoy; oi. ALlienasum, 1894, i. 131; 
Notes and Queries, 8th sor, xii, 389-fl,) 
In July 1748 Thomson paid his first visit 
to Ilttgloy, and there ho seems to have made 
Lyttolton to some extent a partner in tho 
work of toxtuol revision, lie was subse¬ 
quently a frequent visit or there and at Shen- 
stoue’s retreat, Tho Loasowas, In 1741 
Lyttelton hecanio one of tho lords of the 
tienaury, ond promptly host owed upon liis 
friend the Blnooiuo post, of suvvoyor-genernl 
of tho Leeward Islands, from whieJt lie 
drow a clear 800/, a year. 

In tho following year appeared tho last 
hut one of Thomson’s plays, ' Tancrod and 
Sigismunda: a Tragedy’ (liondon, 8vo, 17 5‘2, 
1766, and 1708; dedicated in epistolary form 
to tho Prince of Wales), the plot of which 
was drawn from the novel in ‘ Gil Bias.’ 
Pitt (who is said to have had ‘ a sincoro 
value for the amiable author ’) and Lytlollou 
took upon thomsulvos the patronago of this 
play, which had a far greater buccoeb than 
any other of Thomson's dramatic ellbrlB. 
When it was produced at Drury Lane on 
18 March 1746 Garrick played Tailored, and 
tho part hold the stage at intervale down to 
1819 (GnHBBT, vol, V, ; of. Daviiib, Zi/e of 
Garrieh,! 78); thoplnywas trnnslatocl into 
German in part hy Lossing and by Solilogel, 
and imitated in 1761 by Sauriu in his 
‘Blanche et Guiscard.’ 

In 1730 the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
printed Thomson’s first poem ‘ To Amanda’ 
(i.c. Elizabeth, daughter of Captain Gilbert 
Young, andsister-iu-lawof Thomson's friend 
James l-tobortson). Eight years olapsed with- 
■out impairing in any way tho poet’s fidelity, 


hut about 1744 the lady 
Jolin Oampbell (d. 1790) [q, v 1 
pointmont preyed upon kVspiitsjfe 
to a certain extent upon liisleultl^l!? 
amount of work completed under tWrl!* 
ditions was small. Ever since he 
at Eiohmoiid Thomson had been enmu 

in a desultory way upon his second iS' 

tniit poem, ‘The Oaatle of Indolence- 
Allegorical Poem ’ (London, 1748,4to .'sJj 
edit. 1748, 8vo). drayinex;tion7a,t 

1748. It was first conceived in the form of 
a lew detached stanzas m raillery of hiaozn 
iiidolcnoe, which ho deemed to bewellmMi 
lelod by that of his friends; aS t 
traces of Its origin there remains the auto¬ 
biographical stanza commencing ‘A bard 
hero dwelt more fat than bard beseems’ 
Thomson had boon an ardent admirer of 
Sponsor from his youth, and it isaoteworthT 
that in this noble specimen of ait be health: 
the combined rosuit of his earliest inapiratioa 
and his mature taste. In the sootlungaud 
drowsy ellbet which is suggested by the opeu- 
iiig stanzas, Thomson proved himself aa a 
master of onomat opmia worthy of compaiisou 
with tho author of the ‘Lotos-Eaters. 

Among TJiomson’s later visitors at M- 
inoiid were Paterson and OollinB) who intro- 
duood him to Warton, James Hammond, 
and Gilbert West, Collins in turnwaab- 
troduced by lam to the Prince of Wales,and 
was given a place in the ‘ Caalle of Indo- 
lonco’ (stanzas 67-5)), Lyttelton pracared 
liie friend o key to Bichmond Park, and a 
oven said to hnvo wrilt on his ‘ Obsenatioaa 
upon tho Conversion and Apostleshipot St 
Paul ’ (1747), with a view to raisinghimftmn 
his apathy m regard to religion. 'Had the 
poet lived longer,’ wrote Lyttelton, ‘I don’t 
doubt ho would linvo openly profesthiaftitli' 
(of. PiiiLUMOitP, Memoirs, 1.409), Earlyb 
1748 Tliomsnn’a peiieion was stopped hy the 
Prince of Wales, who had quarrelled with 
Lyttolton, hut ho was soai'cety incommoM 
hy tho reduction of his income. Early m 
August, after a rapid walk from_London, he 
stuiipcd int o a boat at Hammersmith Mali nni 
was rowed to JCew. lie caught a sevm 
chill, and died at four o’clock in the morning 
of Saturday, 27 Aug. 1748, being not quite 
forty-eight years of age. He was bmied 
near the font in Bichmond parish church, 
whore a brass tablet wos erected to ba 
memory by the Earl of Buchan in 179i 
Armstrong, Andrew Held, and James Eohert 
sou had attendod him during his lUneae, and 
these, with Quin, MaUet, and Mitchell, Bil¬ 
lowed him to tho grave. The poet died in¬ 
testate ; hut Lyttelton and Mitchell ndmini- 
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itered his estate in the interests of the rela¬ 
tives in Scotland. 

Ihe posthumous tragedy of ‘Ooriolanua’ 
was preMnted at Oovent Garden on 13 Jan. 
1749 the chief part, which had formerly 
b-en’claimcd by Garrick, being conceded to 
the poet’s friend Quin. The actor is said to 
hate broken down in repeating Lyttelton’s 
prologue when ha came to the Unea: 

\ot one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line, which dying, he could wish to blot. 

The proceeds were sent to Thomson's sisters. 
•Conolanus’ having been produced and 
printed (1749, 8vo; Dublin, 12mo), there 
!^med little left for d Uterary executor to 
do: but Lyttelton took an exceptional view 
of ids responsibilities. He brought out on 
edition of Ihomson’s ‘ Works' in 1760 (Lon¬ 
don, 4 vols. 12mo}, in which, in spite of the 
sentiment uttered in the prologue, he cut 
out two stanzas (66 and 66 ) from the ‘ Oastle 
of Indolence,’ fourteen hundred verses from 
I Liberty,’and a number of minor ‘redun¬ 
dancies ’ from ‘ The Seasons.’ This, however, 
hj no means exhausted his sense of obliga¬ 
tion to his Mend’s memory. lie prepared, 
but did not publish, an edition in which, 
apart fi'om suppressions, the philosmhy of 
the poet was ‘ corrected,’ the deistio' Ilymn’ 
bodily eliminated, and long passag es modided 
and transposed ‘beyond_ recognition’ (the 
interleaved copy embodying these editorial 
changes isstill preserved at Hagley). Happily 
Murdoch, with the support of Millar, ener¬ 
getically intervened, and for the quarto edi¬ 
tion of 1762 the text adopted was praotioally 
that of 1760 (it was left for Bolton Oorney in 
1842 to restore the toxt as the poet left it in 
1740). The superbly printed and illustrated 
edition of 1702 was published by subscrip¬ 
tion (London, 2 vols. 4to, with the memoir 
by Patrick Murdoch), the king heading the 
subscribers with 'one hundi'ed pounds,’ while 
the list includes most of the celebrities of 
the day, &om'Ak6nBid6 to Wilkes (see Dibdin, 
J/Ar, Comp, 1826, p. 740 n.) With the pro¬ 
ceeds a cenotaph, designed by Bohert Adam 
and executed by II. ^ang, was erected be¬ 
tween the monumeuts or Shakespeare and 
Eowe in Westmiuater Abbey. Other literary 
memorials were the ' Musidorus ’ of Bohert 
iShiels, the ^aceful strophes of Shonstone 
fVerses to william Lyttelton, ad /!«.), and 
the fine elegiac ‘ Ode ’ by OoUins, ‘ In yonder 
grave a druid lies ’ (see Geni, Mag, 1843, i, 
493,602). 

Thomson’s cottage in Kew Foot Lane be¬ 
came after numerous accretions Bosedale 
House. In 1786 it became the residence of 
Mrs. Boseawen, the widow of the admiral, 


who treasured in the rooms formerly occu¬ 
pied by the poet a number of Thomson relics. 
What little remains of the old house after 
many changes is now incorporated in the 
Bichmond Eoyol Iloraltal (see Thobnh, En¬ 
virons of London, 1870, p. 602; Evans, iJicA- 
nvond, 1824; Addit. M8. 27678, fif. 120-7). 
Commemorative lines on Thomson may still 
be seen upon a board within the grounds of 
Pembroke Lodge in Richmond Park. 

But a few stories remain to confirm the 
tradition of Thomson’s indolence and epi¬ 
cureanism. The notion that he was e.v- 
tremely fat seems contradicted by his ac¬ 
tivity. He is said, however, to hove risen 
habitually at noon, to have eaten the sunny 
side off the peaches in his garden with his 
hands in his pockets, and to have cut his 
books with the snuffers. lie was especially 
cureless about matters of attire, yet was a 
dandy in the matter of perukes, Like Cowley 
(between whom and Thomson Leigh Hunt, 
m his * Men, Women, and Books,’ works out 
with great ingenuity ‘ a kind of identity’), he 
knew how to push the bottle, and his cellar 
was rich in old wines and Scotch ale. He 
also formed a fine collection of prints, and a 
library of from five to six hnndi-ed books. 
Like Addison, the author of ‘The Seasons’ 
is said to have been dull as a talker until 
excited by wine. Ills sensibility was great, 
so much so that iu reading fine poetry he 
always lost control of himself. Ho gene¬ 
rally composed iu the deep silence of the 
night, and could be beard ‘ walking in his 
library till near morning, humming over in 
his way what he was to correct and write 
out next day’ (Mpbboou). It is evident 
that he was uheral-minded, good-humoured, 
and free from any mean failings. He Lad a 
rare power of attaching friends; the way in 
which ho captivated the good will of Pope 
is remarkable, and generous to a high de^e 
was the sentiment that existed between him 
and James Quin. 

‘ The Seasons ’ may he resided as inaugu¬ 
rating a new era in English poetry. Lady 
Winchilsea and John Dyer, whose ‘ Qrongar 
HUl’ was published a few mouths herore 
‘ Winter,’ hod pleaded by their work for a 
truthful and unaffected and at the same time 
a romantic treatment of nature in poetry; 
but the ideal of artificiality by which Eng¬ 
lish poetry was dominated nnderthe influence 
of Cowley and Pope was first effectively 
challenged by Thomson. It was he who 
transmuted the sentiment of nature not only 
to imitators like Savage (of. Tho Wanderer, 
1720), Armstrong, Somerville, and Shen- 
stone, hut also to Gray and Oowper, pd so 
indirectly to Wordsworth, Cowpei in par- 
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tioiilar was intoi-ponetrated with the spirit 
and fouling of ‘The Suasoua,’ and it is rulated 
in a pathetic passage how in tho last' glim¬ 
merings of oheorfuliiess ’ boforo liis final 
collnpsu he walked in the moonlight in Si. 
Noota churchyard and spoke oariiostly of 
Thomson's ‘Seasons,’ and the circumstances 
under which they wore probably mdfton 
(.July 1706). 

l^’roni 1760 to 1860 Tlionison was in Eng¬ 
land tho poet, yjae exrtlleru'e, not of the 
eclectic and liloinry few, but of tJie Ini^ 
and increasing cultivated middle class. 
‘Thomson's “Seasons” looks best (1 niniii- 
tain it) a little turn and dog’s-eared ' (Lamu, 
Detaohotl Thoni/hfn ou Jiaok» and Jiciidinff). 
■\Vhou Coleridge found a dng-earoil copy of 
‘ Tilt) Seasons’ in an inn, and reuinrited ‘That 
is fume,’ Tliom.son’s popularity seemed quite 
ns assured as Miliums. 1 loyal acndeiuicians 
q not od him t o illustrate their landsc aps, and 
Tlaydn made a grand oratorio of ‘'J'uo Sea- 
.soiis.’ As hit 0 as 1865 Jloberl Bell reraarhod 
that Thomson’s pojnilarity seemed over on 
the increase. The dat 0 may he taken to mark 
tho turning-point in his fame, for since about 
1860 ho has boon uuniistakably uolipsod on 
his own ground, in tho favour of tlie class 
to whom no was dear, by Tennyson, while in 
Scotland thocommemoralivorileswhlch wore 
sonlously porfonnod in Iiis honour ntEdnoin 
and T'ldinbuvgh between 1700 and 1830 
(when an obelihk, in tho erection of which 
Scott took n leading part, was erected at 
tho poet’s native plaoo) nave been supplantwl 
by the cult of Burns. Burns’s own ‘Ad- 
drosH ’ to tho hard of Ednain, ‘ Sweet poet of 
tho year,’ was written for tho Thom.snn cele¬ 
bration at Dryburgh on 23 Sept. 1701, at 
whioli tho Earl of Buchan presided. Burns 
also wrote somo lino oxlempoi'o versos in 
dialect upon ‘ Some Oommoraoralions of 
Thomson ’ (_I4fe and Works, ISSKl, iii. 277, 
387). In tho Bunlop-Buvns ‘Uovrospon- 
do7ioo’ (1898, pp. 4, 207, 868) Mrs. Buiilop 
exhorts ‘the oxoiseman’ to ‘emulate the 
cha.sto pen of 'J'homson.’ 

In Eranoo ‘ Tho Seasons ’ proved no leas 
‘ a revelation’ than in England (Vii.r.HsrAiH, 
Litterature du XVIII”"' iS'i'A/c). Voltaire, 
in his amiable mood, spoke highly of its 
simplicity and the love of mankind which 
it exhibited. Montoaquiuu raised a sylvan 
monument to Thomson, whoso poem con¬ 
tributed materially to tho ‘ rural delirium ’ 
of Boussoau. Madame Boland repeatod 
vorscs of it in prison, and Xavier do Maistro 
found an epigraph from it for his pathetic 
‘ Lfipreux d/Aoate;’ Taino complained of its 
sentimental vapidities, hut these are charac- 
tcr-istio not so much of the original poet as 


of his French adapters StTwlT , 
IMadame Bontoms, or his numerom semf 

mental mutators such as Bemirn! 
Duhlle, Boucher, LemieiTs, an? Li™”!’ 
who is called by’st. Beuvo ‘thrai& 
of Tliomson' (cl J 

Ztttnmre). Ihomsou’s influence^is Z 
traceable m Spam, especially in the nsstn^i 
poetry of Molmidez Valdas.J 
Lessing praised it highly, Avhile to SeCi 
It seemed the prototype of all contine^ 

dcacrqilive poetry. 

JI iizl i 11 and Oohn(l{^(Friend, 1883,n 083i 
two very safe guides, regard Thomson « 
pro-eminenlly ‘ the born poet.’ Dt.JoIinsoa 
(to whom as an unorthodox Scot of liberal 
opinions Thomson was by no means deail 
aduutlod that ‘lio could not have viewed 
two candles burning but with a poetical m,’ 
Ill this icspoct, 111 the possession of the true 
poetic tempenuiiont, he has been surpassed 
not even liy Tuunyson. Unfortunately,un¬ 
like his Riieeossor, he allowed the false taste 
of the day to iiiloroept his utterance before 
it was complete. In addition to the paefs 
vifeion ho had tho poetic gift of observation at 
first hiincl, but in giving esprossion to these 
faoiiHios ho was content to employ the right 
phrase relatively to liU time, and so the 
iibsoliitoly right eluded him. That a ttiie 
poet should liavo been so content maybe 
attributed in part to the sensitiveness of e 
provincial to tho imputation of rudeness,in 
jiart to his kindly, sociable, and easy-going 
tonipornmenl, and the ])rodominant influence 
of his iniicli-osleomed ‘Mr. Pope.’ Theresnlt 
is tliat ‘ Tho Sonsoiis,’which ' gal's the signal 
for a rovolulioii destined to renew European 
litornturu,’ yet comos short in itself of being 
a perfect masterpiece. 

llyroii perversely held that ‘ The Seasons’ 
would linvo been 'boiler in rhyme, thouffh 
even then inferior to the ‘Onstle oflndo- 
lonoo.’ Tlio majestic use of blank versebya 
coni emporary of Pope is certainly one of 
Thom.soii’s cliiof claims to respect. Heim 
avowedly iiifiiieiicod to some extent in this 
by iTohii Pliilips [q. v.'], who had chosen the 
metro for ‘ Oyuor ’ m 1706, and possibly also 
by the reiloction that the couplet had been 
brought to tho utmost polish of vrhichitTO 
BUBCoptiblo by Pope. Tennyson’s earliest 
essays in poetry wore made in ‘ Thomsonian 
blank verse.’ Though a descriptive poet, 
Thomson is not adequately represeaten bv 
selections, few long poems being so well 
sustained, or having tlioir beauties so well 
dillliBod as ‘ Tho Seasons.’ Among the tuna 
of speoch to which that poem has given cw- 
tency may be ment ioned ‘ to look unutterable 
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♦UiKTs,’ ttwl ‘ to teach tio young idea how to 
tboot ’ while the ‘ Castle of Indoleuce has 
the beautiful line ‘ Placed far amid the melan- 
cbolr 1“““’ (o^- WoEDSWOHTii, Eighlawl 
Girl' IC>'ieHT, IVordnworMtma,-piu 331 sq.) 

There are thrceportraitsof Thomson—tliat 
bv William Aihman (described by Pitt as 
‘beactly lihe’)» dated 17d6, and now at 
Edinburgh (it tvas, like the Paton portrait, 
engraved by liasire for the edition of 176:})i 
that of Slaughter, dated 1736, and now at 
Dirburgh Abbey; and that of Paton, painted 
in 1746, and presented to thelJatioiml Poi'- 
nait Gallery in 1857 by Mies Bell of Spring- 
ball the grand-niece of the poet. Of this 
many engravings, mostly very indifferent 
blfp iiaaspa , exist. A miuiature, presented to 
the bygone Ednam Club by the Earl of 
Buchan, is still preserved at Ednam manse. 
In addition to the above, two oil portraits 
have been ascribed to William Hogarth; from 
one of these a good profile was lithographed 
in 1820 by 31. Gauci (Brit. Mus. Ih-int-room; 
DOLSO.V, Sof/arth, pp. 315, 360). 

Between Thomson’s death and the issue 
of the splendid q^uarto edition of 1702 (which 
was long exhibited in a show-case m the 
King’s Library at the British Museum as an 
example of British typogi-aphy), some eight 
editions of Thomson’s works were issued. Sub¬ 
sequently to that date the following are the 
more important of the editions (1) of Thom¬ 
son’s ‘ Works ’ and (1^ of ‘ The Seasons.’^ 

I. ‘ The Works of James Thomson, with 
his last Corrections and Improvements,’Lou¬ 
don, 1703, 3 vols, 13moi 1708, 8vo (the 
British Museum copy has some of Lyttel¬ 
ton’s manuscript corrections) j Edinburgh, 
1772, 4 vols. 8vo; London, 1778, 4 vols. 
12mo; 1788, 3 vols. 8vo and 3 vols. 13mo; 
1803, 3 vols. 8vo; od. J. Nichols, 1849, 
12mo; 1800, 8vo. A folio edition appeared 
at Glasgow in 3 vols. 1781. ‘Thomson’s 
Poetical works ’ were edited by George Qil- 
fillan for the Library edition of tho ‘British 
Poets' in 1863, Edinburgh, 8vo; by Sir 
Harris Nicolas for an American edition in 
1864 (Boston, 3 vols. 8vo) ; by Eohert^ Bell 
in 1855 (with useful notes and appendixes]), 
London, 3 vols. 8vo; by W. M. Bossetti, 
'with illustrations by T. Seccombe in 1873, 
London, 8vo, and 1879; by GilfiUan and 
Clarke, 1873,1374, 1878, London, 8vo. The 
poems have also appeared in tlie ‘ Collec¬ 
tions ’ of Johnson, Bellj Anderson, Park, 
Ghohneis, Sanford, and in the Aldiue edi¬ 
tion of the ‘ British Poets ’ edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas in 1830, reprinted 1863 with 
additions by Peter Cnnningham, and revised 
throughout by D. 0. Tovey in 1807. 

n. ‘ The Soasons, with Notes, Illustra¬ 


tions, and a complete Index by G. Wright,’ 
Loudon [1770],8vo. ‘Tho Seasons .. . with 
Britannia . . . to which is prefixed the Life 
and Literary Character of Thomson, with 
new Designs,' Dublin, 1773, 12mo. ‘ The 

Seasons,’ Amsterdam, 1775, 4to, with plates 
by Moreau and Cheffard (a copy sold in 1890 
for il. 17*. 6d.) ‘The Seasons',’ Paris, 1780, 
13mo. ‘The Seasons. New edition by 
J. J. C. Timm us. To which is prefixed , . . 
an Essay on the Plan and Character of the 
Poem by J. Aikin,’ Hamburg, 1791, 8vo. 
‘ The Seasons, with Engravings designed by 
C. Auscll,* London, 1793,8vo; new edition, 
with original engravings and Aikin’s ‘ Essay,’ 
London, 1792,Sro (the British Museum copy 
has manuscript notes) ; new edition, ‘ with 
original Life andCriticalEssay by It. Heron,’ 
Perth, 1793,4to; another edition, illustrated, 
with index, glossary, and notes, liy P. Stock- 
dale, KP., London, 1793, Svo; McKenzie’.? 
edition, with Johnson’s ‘Life’ and now cuts, 
Dublin, 1793, Svo. ‘ The Seasons,’ Parma, 
1794, 4to (a sumptuous edition printed hv 
Bodoni). ‘Tho Seasons, illustrated xvith 
Engi-avings hyF.Bartolozzi and S. W. Tom¬ 
kins from original Pictures by W. Hamilton,’ 
London, 1797, folio (a copy of this edition 
with coloured plates fetched 647. iii 1893; 
much higher jirices arc occasionallv obtained), 
and 180/, 4to. ' The Seasons,’ I’aris, 1800, 
sm. 8vo (printed by Egron). ‘ The Seasons, 
with illustrative Itemarks by J. Evans,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1802, Svo ; another edition, L.P.) 803, 
Svo. ‘ The Seasons, adorned with plates,’ 
1802, Svo. ‘ The Beabons, with a Life of 
the Author by J. Evans,’London, ISOo, Svo. 

‘ The Seasons,’ with engravings by Bewick 
from Thurston's designs, 1803, Svo, two edi¬ 
tions, one F.P. (sold for 67. 10s. in 1896); 
another edition,Bordeaux, 1808, ]2mo; with 
Bewick’e cuts, Edinburgb, 1800, Svo; another 
edition, Manchester [ISIO], 12iuo ; Boston, 
Mass., 1810, 12mo; Ludlow, 1815, 12mo; 
Leipzig, 1815, Svo; with engravings from 
the designs of E. Westall, New York, 1817, 
12mo; Uic same, Loudon, 1834,13mo; new 
edition, with notes, historical and explana¬ 
tory, by Dingwell 'Williams, London, 1834, 
Svo (the museum copy has manuscript notes 
and collations by the editor) ; Boston, 1838, 
13mo; with a biographical and critical intro¬ 
duction by A. Cuunmgham, London, 1841, 
Svo. * The Seasons... with engraved Illus¬ 
trations from Designs by J. Bell, O.'W. Cope, 
T. Creswiok, E. Redgrave . .. and with tto 
Life of the Author by P. Murdoch ’ (o eovj, 
with o few e.xtra plates, fetched 87. in 1891), 
edited by Dolton Corney, London, 1842, 4to 
(in this edition the text was for the first 
time corefidly restored from the edition of 
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1740, Iho last issued during tlie poet's life~ 
time); another edition, edited with notes 
philosophical, classical, histoiical, and bio¬ 
graphical, by Anthony Todd Thomson, Lon¬ 
don, 1847, IBino ; another edition, illustratod 
by Birkot Foster (and others), London, 1850, 
8vo; with introduction and notes by E. E. 
Morris, 2 vols. Calcutta, 1809, 8vo; edited, 
with introductions and notes, by J. Logie 
Robertson, Oxford, 1801, 8vo (the iulluonco 
of Thomson upon Burns is here traced 
with much eflbct); another edition, with 
forty-eight illustrations and Cunningham's 
introduction, London, 1802, 8ro; another 
edition, 4 vols. London and Boston, 1893, 
12mo. 

Among the translations may be noted 
those into French of Mmo. Chatillon Bun- 
toins (1759), Delouzo (1801), Foullin (1802), 
and Fremin do Beaumont (1806). Foullin's 
translation was desoi'ibed in (he ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ for January 1800 as ‘ incomparably 
good,’ and ‘ porha-^js an improvement on the 
original,’ a proposition which, if ostablished, 
would bo rightly regarded as a negation of 
poetic excellence of tho highest order. The 
Gorman translations iiicludo Lhoso of Brookes 


(1716), PuLto (1768), von I’aUhou (1700), 
Schubert (178(1), Soltau (1803), Bruolcbinon 
(1824), and llosonzwoig, in hoxaraotors, 
1826, Lessing, who was a groat student of 
Thomson, loft several fragments of transla¬ 
tions from tho poet's tragodios. Parts of 
‘The Seasons' have appeared in Polish 
(] 852), Banish (1807), Dutch (1803), Romaic 
(1817), Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Hebrew 
(Berlin, 1842). A translation of tho ‘ Castle 
of Indolonoo ’ by Lomiorro d’Argy npponrod 
at Paris in 1814. 


[Tho chief Lives of Thomson have boon those 
of RobortSiiiols in Cibbor’sLivos (1753), Patrick 
Merdoch (1782), Br. Johnson in Lives of the 
Poets (1781), et. Wright (1770), tho Earl of 
Buchan (1702), Robert IToron (1783), Sir Harris 
Nicolas (1831; iwisod by Potor Ounniiighani in 
1862), Bolton Coruey's Annot.itions on Murdoch 
(1842), Robert Boll (185,1), Edward R. Morris 
(1800), and J. Logie Robcrlsou (1601). Bat all 
those have boon sni)Grsodod by tho olaboruto 
James Thomson, sa Vie ob ses (Earres, hy Br. 
Lion Morel (Paris, 1806, 678 pp., largo 8vo, 
with a copious list of aullioritiob), whioU con¬ 
stitutes a pattern biogrupliy both in respect to 
exhaustive rosmroh and sound litornvy oriticism. 
Prefixed is an exceptionally good engraving after 
Palon by J, ,8ivrolto. The present nrticio has 
had the advantage of Dr, Morel’s revision. 
Since Dr, Morel wrote have appeared a dotailod 
criticism of 'J'homson liy M. Loftvre Daumier 
in his Cilibritis Anglaisos, 1885; a caivfnl 
biography prefixed to tlio Aldino edition of bis 
Works, 1897, by the Rev. D. 0, Tovey; Bayne’s 
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THOMSON, JAMES (1786-1849), Ma¬ 
thematician, born on 13 Nov. 1780, waa fomtli 
son of James Thomson, a small farmer at 
Annaghinoro, near Ballynahinoh, co. ^wn 
(the house is now called Spomount), by kb 
wife, Agnes Neshit. Ilis early tenoningwa? 
reoei vocl solely from his father. At tlw age 
of eleven or twelve he had found oat for 
himself tho nrl of dialling. Seeing bis strong 
bent for Bcienliflo pursuits, his father sent 
him to n schonl at Ballykine, near Bahy- 
iiahinch, kept by Samuel Edgar, father of 
Jolin Edgar [q, v.] Hero Thomson soon rose 
to he an assistant. WishiDg to become a 
miniblor of tho prosbyterian churoh, be in 
1810 onf ered Glasgow University, where he 
slndiod for soveral BOBBiQns,Buupartuighmr 
self by teaching in the Bnllykiue school 
during the summer. He graduated M.A. in 
1812, m 1814 he was appointed headmaster 
of the school of 'arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
and geography’ in the newly established 
Academical Institution,^Belfast; andinlSlb 
professor of malhomaties in its oolledate 
departmoiil. Hero he proved himself a 
teacher of rare ability. In 1820 the hono¬ 
rary degree of LL.D, was conferred upm 
liiin by the university of Glasgow, where 
in 1832 howns appointed professor of mathe¬ 
matics. lie hold this post till his death on 
12 Jan, 1849. 

Thomson married, in 1817,Margaret, eldest 
daughter of 'William Gardiner of Glasgow 
(she died in 1880), by whom he had four 
sons and three doughters, whose education 
ho conducled with the utmost oate, James 
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0822-1892) [q- T.l and William, afterwaida 
Lord Kelvm (18^1908), -were the two 
elder sons. There is a good portrait of Thom- 
3 on by (Jrahame Gilbert, formerly belong- 
ing’to Lord Kelvin. A copy of it hangs in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 

He was the author of the following school- 
hoois, which long enjoyed uhigli reputation 
end passed through many editions; 1.‘Arith¬ 
metic,’ Belfast, 1819 j 72nd adit. London, 
1880. 2. ‘ Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical,’ 
Belfast,1820; 4thedit.London, 1844. 3. ‘In¬ 
troduction to Modern Geography/ Belfast, 
1827, 4. ‘ The Phenomena of the Heavens,’ 
Belfast, 1827. 6. ' The DifTarential and In- 
tesral Calculus,’ 1831; 2nd edit. London, 
1848. 6.‘Euclid,’1834. 7. ‘ Atlas of Modern 
Geography.’ 8. ‘Algebra,’ 1844. A very 
graphic piiper, entitled ‘ Becollections of the 
Battle ot Bnllynahinch, by an Eye-witness,’ 
which appeared in the ‘Belfast Magazine ’ for 
February 1823, was from his peu. 

[Sketch written in 1862 by his son. Pro¬ 
fessor James Thomson, in consultation with 
Messor 'William Thomson (subsequently Lord 
Kelvin), in Poggendorff'a Biographiseh-litera- 
liscbes Handworterbuch; Memoir of Professor 
James Thomson, jun.,by J, T,BQltomley,F.B.S., I 
in Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of [ 
Glasgow, 1892-3 ; information kindly supplied 
byThorason's grnndohildreu,Mr. James 'Thomson 
and Miss Thomson, Newoiiatle-on-Tyno ] 

T. H. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1788-1860), en¬ 
graver, was baptised on 6 May1788 at Mitford, 
Korthumherland, where his father, James 
Thomson, afterwards vicar of Ormesby, York¬ 
shire, was then acting os curate. Showing u 
taste for art, he was sent to London to bo 
articled to an engraver named Mackenzie, 
and on the voyage from Shields was nine 
weeks at sea. After completing his appren¬ 
ticeship with Mackenzie, ne worked for two 
years under Anthony Cordon [q. v.], and then 
btahlished himself independently. He be¬ 
came on accomplished engraver in the dot 
and stipple style, devoting himself almost ex¬ 
clusively to portraits, and was largely engaged 
upon important illustrated works, including 
Lodge’s' Portraits of Illustiious Personages/ 
Fisher's ‘National Portrait Gallery/ Wal¬ 
pole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Fainting/ Heath’s ‘Book 
of Beauty,’Mrs. Mee's ‘ Gallery of Beauties,’ 
the‘Keepsake/ the ‘Court Magazine/ and 
'Ancient Mormes in the Britm Museum/ 
Thomson's principal einglo plates are the por- 
trmts of Mrs. Storey, after Lawrence, 1826 j 
Lady Buiobersh and her sisters, after Law- 
laaoe, 18^; John Wesley, after Jackson, 
1828; Charles James Blomfield, bishop of 
Loudon, after Bichmond, 1847; the queen 


riding with Lord Melbourne, after Sir Fran¬ 
cis Grant; Prince Albert, after Sir William 
Charles Hess; and Louis-Philippe and his 
queen, a pair, after E. Bubufe, 1850. He 
died at his house in Albany Street, London, 
on 27 Sept, 1850. By his wife, whose maiden 
name was Lloyd,he had two daughters, one of 
whom, Ann, married Erederich(}oodall,Ei.A. 

[Oltloy’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Redgnivo’s Diet, of Artists; Gent. M.ig. 1850 
ii. 558; Mitford Parish Register.] P. M. O'D. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1768-1856), editor 
of the ‘ Encyclopffidja Britannica/ horn in 
May 1768 at Crieff in Perthshire, was the 
second son of John Thomson by his wile, 
Elizabeth Ewan Thomas Thomson (1773- 
1862) [q.v.] was his younger brother. James 
was educated at the parish school, and after¬ 
words proceeded to Edinburgh 'University, 
lie was licensed to preach by the presbytery 
of Haddington on 6 Aug. 1793, and fre¬ 
quently assisted his uncle, John Ewan, 
minister of Whittingham, East Lothian. In 
1705 he became associated with George Gleig 
[q. V.], bishop of Brechin, as co-editor of the 
third edition of the ‘ Encyclopadia Bri- 
taunica/ He wrote several articles himself, 
including those on ‘ Scripture,’ ‘ Septuagint,’ 
and ‘ Superstition.’ That on ‘ Scripture ‘ was 
retained in several later editions. During 
the same period he prepared an edition of 
the ‘Spectator,’ with short hiogrophies of 
the contributors (Newcastle, 1799, 8 vols. 
8vo). In 1796 he became tutor to the sons 
of John Stirling of Kippendavie, and re¬ 
signed his post on the ‘ Enoyclopcedia Bri- 
tanuica’ to his younger brother, Thomas 
Thomson (1778-1862) [q. v.] Both brothers 
were constant contributors to the ‘ Litoi’niy 
Journal ’ founded in1803by James Mill [q. v.], 
James Thomson contributmg the philosophic 
aiticlcB. On 20 Aug. 1805 Thomson was 
ordained minister of Eccles, Berwiclmhire. In 
his coimtry life he devoted himeelf to the 
study of the Bible in the|orimnaI tongues, and 
to the oaieful editing of his discourses on 
St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. In 
1842 he received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from the univeisity of St. Andrews, 
and in 1847 he resigned his charge and re¬ 
tired to Edinburgh. In 1864 he removed 
to Loudon, where he died on 28 Nov. 1866. 

On 10 Oct. 1806 Thomson married Eliza¬ 
beth, eldest daughter of James Skene of 
Aberdeen, second son of George Skene of 
Skene, Aberdeenshire. She died in 1851, 
leaving three sous: HobertDundasThomson 
[q. T.); JomeiS Thomson, chairman of the 
goveiumeut bank of Madras; and Andrew 
Skene Thomson, besides a daughter Eliza. 
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Tliombon was the author of: 1. *Eise, 
I’r'.'giess", and Ouiiaumionces of Iho now 
Ojiininna iind Priiieijdes latoly iiilrodiieed 
into Franco,' Edinburgh, 1700,'8vo. 'i. *Ex- 
])C)hilory LooUirca on Ht. Liilo',' London, 
1819-51, 8vo. S. ‘Expohilory Locturos on 
the Acts of the Apostles,’London, 1804,8vo. 
lie also contributed n 'Klcolch of the present 
Stale of Affrieullure iuUci'wickshiro’ to his 
brother 'fliomas Thomson’s ‘ Annals of 
Philosophy,’ 

[LUoviiry Onzotto, ISflfl, p. fiS ; Cliainbors’s 
Biogr, Diet, of Dminont Hcotsmon, 1870; Scott’s 
Viisli Keel, Scot, I, ii, ‘113,1 K, I, C. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1834-1882'), poet 
and pessimist, born at I’ort Glasgow on 
23 Nov, 18.34, wastho 8enof,rninos Thomson, 
anollicpr in tho inereli ant service, by his wife, 
Sarah Kennedy, a deeply religious Irving- 
ito. En 1840 the father became paralysed, 
and two years later the mother died. 'I’lio 
boy, now praetieally orphaned, was educated 
111 the Hoyal Caledonian Asylum. 

In 1850 ho proceeded to the model school, 
MililaryAHylura,Oho1sea,to (pialifyas army 
soheolmaster, and a year later was w>nt to 
Ballincollig, near Coric, as assistant teacher. 
Hero commenced liis friendship with Otiarlos 
Hradlaugh. I lore, too, ho won tlie love of 
a beautiful young girl, Matilda Weller,whoso 
sudden death in 1863, tho heaviest calamity 
of his lif(‘, was tho cause of much of his 
liilovdejection. From 7 Aug. 185 1 he served 
as schooluiaster in Devonshire, Dublin, A.1- 
dorshnt, Jor.sey, and Pertsmeiith, until, in 
company with soino follow-teachers, ho was 
disefiargod from tho army for a trilling hrcnch 
of dtsciplinc, on30 Oct. 1802. During these 
years ho had made some good friends, seen 
not a little of nature and open-air life, and 
(lone a vast amount of sulf-ira])asod study in 
I'lnglisli, French, Gorman, and Italian lite¬ 
rature, lie had also written a good deal of 
])oetry, some of wliich was puhlishod in 
Tail’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine.’ 

By the friendly aid of Brndlaugh work 
was now found for 'riiomaon ns clerk and 
journnlist. Under tho biguatuvo ‘B.V.’ or 
' BysshoVauolis’fin memory of Sholley and 
Novalis) lie wrote Ihsiuontlyin tho ‘National 
Jleformov,’ and took an aotive part in the 
propaganda of fmothought; and thus his 
poetical genius became known to secnlurist 
readers and to a few discerning critics like 
Mr. W. M, liossetti. But a fatal weakness, 
inherited or self-induced, marred his host 
en'orts. lie became more and more subject 
to periodic attacks of dipsomania, a veritable 
■disease in his case, aggravated by liis poverty, 
loneliness, insomnia, and deeply pessimistic 


temperament. 


with the cxceptionTf 1 fmy 
rado in 1872 as agent of a rainin./;™^*'- 


first in t lie Pimlico district, aftenraiS? - 
Gower Street; and thus the sad anSmk“ 

Clements of London life were wSS 

imagery of h.s poems. Under those cit£ 
stances he contributed to the •National 
former’ m March-May 1874 hU ‘O iVt- 
Dreadful Night,’ which brought himV 
ftpprec.atipn of George Eliot, George Mer“ 
dull, PIiilip Bourko Marston, and other d!=. 
tinfruishcd authors. 

After 1875, owing to an estrangemeat 
winch liml arisen between himself eaJ Brad- 
laugh, Ihomsnn ceased to write for the 
‘National lleformer,’ and transferred hu 
services to 1 ho ‘ Seciilnrist ’ and ‘ Cope's To- 
hncoo Plant.’ He hud made aftiendotMr 
Bertram 1 iolioll, by whoso help he at learth 
obtained piiblicalum for his that rolume 
‘3’ho City of Dreadful Night, with some 
other poems,’ in 1880, followedafewmontha 
Inter by n second volume of ierss, and hy 
a volume of essays in 1881, During 1861-5 
ho spent some happy weeks at a friend'shouse 
near Loiousler, but this revival of hope sad 
pootio inipulso proved illusory. After a 
period of liomoIof-8 wandering in London, 
during which he abandoned himself to drink 
nnd despair, ho died oii 3 June 1832 m Uni¬ 
versity t'ollcgi' noapitnl, and was huried 
without any religiousoeromony in Highgate 
coraotory. 

Tho striking contrast in ‘B. V.’s’dur 
rader—a courngonus genial spirit, coupled 
witli an int nlernblo melancholia; spintual 
aspiration with realistic grasp of fact; ardent 
zeal for democracy and freethought with 
sLubboni dishclief in human progress—is 
clearly inarkod in Ills writings, which aie ht 
np hero and there with flashes of brilliant 
joyouBuesR, but blackly pessimistic in the 
main. His masterpiece is the ‘City of 
Dreadful Night,’ a great poem, of masme 
structure ami jirofound symbolism; nest to 
this are‘Vane’s Story,’ an autobiographic 
fantasia, and tlio oriental narrative, ‘IVeddali 
nnd Uin-cl-Bonnin.’ Many of the tes, 
grave or gay, are poignantly beautiful, and 
tho proflo essays, set ires, criticisms, andtrans- 
latieus have groat qualities that deserre to 
be bettor known. Shelley, Dante, Heine, 
and Leopardi were his cliieif literary models; 
his maturo stylo, in its stern conciseness, is 
less Shelleyan than Dnntesque. 

His chief works are: 1, ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night, and other Poems,’ 1830; 
2nd edit. 1888; American edit. 1802. 
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2 • Vane’s Story, Weddah and Om-el- Belfast, wliere Ws father "was then a pro- 
Bonain, and other Poems,’1881. S. _‘Essays fessor, on 10 Peb. 1822, His father super- 
and phantasies,’ 1881. 4. ‘A Voice from intended his early education and that of his 
theNile, and other Poems,’ 1884. 6. ‘ Satires brother 'William (now Lord Kelvin), and 
and Profanities,’ 1884. 6. ‘ Poems, Essays, he was never at school, save for a short 
and Fragments,’1892. Collective editions: time at the writing-school of the Belfast 
I Poetical Works/ 2 vols. 1805; ‘ Biographi- Academical Institution. In 1832, when only 
eal and Critical Studies,’ Ist vol. of ‘ Prose ten years of age, he commenced attendmg 
■R’orks,’1896. . . the university of Glasgow, and in 1834 matrf- 

Portraits of Thomson appear in ‘A Voice culated and gained a class prize. In 1839 
from the Nile,’ 1884, in the ‘ Life’ of Thom- he graduated M.A., with honours in mathe- 
son by the present writer, 1889, and in the matics and natural philosophy. In 1840 he 
< Poetical Works,’ 1896. entered the office of John (afterwards Sir 

[Memoir by Bertram Dobell, prefixed (a) to John) i^cHeill [q. v.] in Buhlnij hut, his 
i Voice from the Nile, (A) revised and ampliflri health giving way, he was obliged in a short 
to Poetical Works j articles in Progress, April time to return to Glasgow. Eecovering, he 
and June 1884, by G. 'W. Foote, and Our Co^ nest year spent six months in the engineer- 
ncr, August and September 1886, by Hypatia ing department of the Lancefleld Spinning 
Bradlaugh Bonner; Salts Life, 18^, revised Mill, Glasgow, and afterwards became a 
edition, 1898.] H. S. S. ^ pupil successively in the Horsley Ironworks 

THOMSON, JAMES (1800-1883), archi- at Tipton, Staffordshire, and in Messrs Fair- 
tect, son of D. Thomson of Melrose, was ba'un & Co.’s works. But ill-health again 
bom on 22 April 1800. From 1814 to 1821 drove him home. In 1861 he settled as a 
he was a pupil of John ^nonarotti) Pap- civil engineer in Belfast, where in November 
worth [q. v.]; between 1827 and 1864 ha 1868 he became resident engineer to the 
designed Cumberland Terrace and Cumber- water commissioners, and in 1867 he was 
lend Place, Eegent’s Park; in 1838 the appointed by the crown professor of civil 
Boyal Polytechnic Institute, lUgent Street, engineering in Queen’s College. He held 
ana in 1848 the theatre adjoimng it. He that post till 1873, when he was elected 
also designed the new buildings at Olement’e successor to William Jolm Maenuom Ean- 
Lm,andthBPolyfflraphioHall, King William kins [q. v.] in the similar chair in Glasgow 
Street, Strand. In 1846 he restored Alder- University. 

ton church, and in 1848 Leigh Bdamere Thomson’s inventive genius showed itself 
church, both iu Wiltshire, and built the early. "When only sixteen or seventeen he 
puhlic hall and market-place_ at Ohippen- constructed a clever mechanism for feather- 
ham. He made alterations in the Derby- ing the Boats of the paddles of steamers. A 
shirs hank, Derby, in 1860; planned the Ettle later he devised a curious liver-hoat, 
laving out of Mr. Hoy’s estate at Hotting which by means not only of paddles, hut of 
Hdl; built (1861-4) Grittleton House, legs reaching to the bottom, could propel 
Wdtohhe, the residence of Joseph Neeld; itself against a current. In the winter of 
and in 1863 designed the Eussian chapel, 1842-3 he gained the Glasgow University 
Welheck Street, for the Euesiw embassy. In silver medal for an essay on‘The compara- 
ISTOhedesignedthegrandstaireaseandother tive Advantages of the Methods employed to 
additions to Charing Cross Hospital. He died heat Dwelling-houses and Public Buildings.’ 
on 16 May 1883, and was buried at Finchley. About this time he began devising improve- 
Thomson read the following^ p^ers he- ments in water-wheels. He constructed a 
hire the Eoyal Institute of British Axohi- horizontalwheelwhichhenomeda'Danaide,’ 
tecta, of which he was a fellow: 1. 'Com- andsomewhatlateranotherwbichhepatented 
position in Architectuie, Sit J. Vanbrugh,’ on 3 July 1850 (No. 13156) and named the 
15 June 1840. 2. ‘National Advantages of ‘ Vortex Water-wheel.’ This come into ex- 
Fresco Painting,’ 6 March 1843. 3. ‘ Hagio- tensive use. At Belfast he occupied himself 
scope at Alderton Church,’ 28 A^iil 1846. for several years with investigations as to 
4, ‘ Leigh Delameie Church,’ 16 May 1848. the properties of whirling flui&, which led 
He puUished ‘Estreats; Desijms for Cot- to Ins devising valuable improvements in 
tages. Villas, &c,’ 1827, 1833, 1840, and the action of blowing fans, to the invention 
‘School Houses,’ 1842. of a centrifugal pump, and to important im- 

[Boilder, 1883, zliv. 70S; Diet, of Architec- provements m turbines. A jet-pump which 
tore.] C. D, he designed has done important work in 

THOMSON, JAMES (1822-1892), pro- draining low-lying lands, 
fessor of engineering, eldest son of James In 1848 he began his many contributions 
Thomson (1786-1849) [q, v.l, was born in to the senentifio journals, u a remarkable 
VOL. XIX. 3 B 
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paper on 'Tlio Ellbct of I’rossuroinloivoring 
the Freezing-point of "Water/ commimioatt’a 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
January 16*19 (printed in its ‘ Transaetions/ 
ToL XVI. pp* 6*ll Boq,, and republished in the 
'Oumhridgo and Dablin Mnlhomaticol Jour¬ 
nal’ in November 18C0, he expounded the 
]^i'lticiplos which in 1857 ho usod as the 
foundation of his explanation of the plasticity 
of ice, a subject which continued to engage 
Ilia attention for years. The results of his 
researches apponrod from time to time in tho 
'Proceedings’ of tho Itoval Society, ^0 
most important dealing with ‘crystallisation 
and liquefaction ns iunuonced by stresses 
tending to change of form in tho crystals ’ 
(l)ecombor 1801). Many other suhj^eols occu¬ 
pied his active mind, lie extended to an 
important degree the discoveries of his llel- 
fiiht colleague, l)r. Thomas Andrews, on tho 
coulinuity of tho gaseous and liquid slat os 
of matter, made valuable roscaroUes on the 
grand ourrents of atmospheric circulation, 
luvcsligated tho jointed prismatic structure 
soon at tho Giant’s Causeway and olaowhero, 
and tho How of water in rivers. Papers from 
his pen on these suhjoeta and others will 
ho found in the ‘ Prooeodingh ’ of tho Royal 
Society. 

Thomson roooivod tho honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Glasgow in 1870, that of D.Se. 
in 1675 from tho Quoou’s Univurbity in Iriw 
land, and that of LL.J). from the university 
of JJuhlin in 1878. He was olootcd F.R.S. 
in 1877. 

A practical failure of eyesight obliged him 
to resign his chair at Uhiagow in 1860, and 
on 8 May 1809 ho died, and was followed 
to the grave within a few days by his 
second daughter and by hie wife. Ho mar¬ 
ried, in 185§, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
John Hancoclt, Liirgau, co. Armagh, luul 
sister of l)r. NeUson Hancock, professor of 
jurisprudence and 'political economy m 
(Queen's Ocllogo, Belfast. Ho had one son 
and two daughture. 

1 Monioir by .T. T. Botbomloy, F.Il.S., in I’ro- 
ceodiiigs of tlio Pliilosapliical Society of GJasgoar, 
1802-3; obiUuu'y notice m Procoodings of tho 
Boynl Society, vol. liii.; information kindly sup¬ 
plied by his sou and daughter, Mr. James Thom¬ 
son and Miss Thomson, Nowcast lo-on-Tyno; 
Addison’s Glasgow TJuiversity Qrodnutos, 1898.1 

T. H. 

THOMSON, JAMES BRUOE (1810- 
1876), pioneer of criminology, horn in 1810 
at Fenwiclt in Ayrshire, was son of James 
Thomson, by his wife Helen Brneo. The 
parents appear to have died while their two 
eons were youths, and the boys were left 
iu destitute oiroungstfinoos, but they were 


eduoatod at the cost of t 

wassont to GHassow Univeraity, 
his diploma as a licentiate of ths pS 
Collogo of Surgeons iu 1846. Thetenmn^ 
proceeded to practise in Tillieoultry 
there Thomson acted as factotv saw!? 
and Ins first contribution to 
raturo was a paper on the beneflcial efal 
of tho oil used m the manufactii™ nf^ 1 
on the health of tho workers. This koS 
him Bomo repute, and Sir Jok, 
inspootor of prisons, directed the attsntira 
of tho general board of prisons tohissbiU 
ties, In consequoncQ he was appointed fct 
residoul surgeon to her Majesty’s senenl 
prison in Perth iu 1868. ^ ® ™ 

Thomsmi was thus placed in medical 
charge oi a largo number of priaoneia, and 
the oxporionco so gained enabled Mm to 
comiiiiinioato to tlio medicid periodicals of 
tho day a series of oble and important papm 
on tho problonis suggested by crime and 
criminals. In 1872 his health broke down 
and ho suH'orod from gangrene of the leg 
for many months before his death on 19 Jan, 
1873. lie married Miss Agnes Lamgaliont 
IH-jri, hut tho marriage proved unfortimate, 
and rosiiltod in a soparation. Thors were 
no childron, 

Thomson's publishecl papers were chieJy 
contributed to tho ' Edinburgh Mediod 
Journal’ and to the 'Journal'of Mental 
Science ’ bolwoon 1800 and 1870, In the 
ordinary course of duty ho prepared nuniial 
oliicial roluriin to the general board of pri¬ 
sons, Scotland; and with Sir Robert Christi- 
bon fo* v.] iu 1605 a stieoial report on the 
ju'ison dii'tarius of Scotland, with details of 
tho regulations then in force and suggss, 
lions as to tho future. His papers in the 
‘ Joumal of M ontol Science ’ present Thom¬ 
son iu tho important light of the pioneer 
of oriralnology in this country. He vras 
tho first medical writer of Great Britsiu to 
investigate tho mental and physical cen- 
ditiou of criminals from the modem, sdea- 
tillc point of view, and to attempt a soientifie 
oBlimato of file rolatious of orime with 
moutiil and physioal disease.^ He mode te- 
BoarchoB ini 0 tho history of criminol faiuille!, 
and found that huredity was the prime fac¬ 
tor of criminality, and that environment de- 
torminod the almost inevitable issue. Thom¬ 
son outlined tho physical appearances of 
criminals—what arenowoaUed the stigmata 
lof dugoiioration. Ho showed that tube> 
cular disease was the chief ailment of ths 
'criminal class, disonsos of the nervous system 
taking tho next place in order of fregueaev. 
The close connection between insanity ^ 
crime he illustrated by the conclusion that 
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one in foity-seveii of the criminal class "waa 

'"^ These decisive communications, based upon 
lawe esperience and careful stud 3 r, gave an 
impulse to the scientific investigation of the 
criminological branch of anthropology. That 
study had been wisely inaugurated in France 
bj 3lorel and Despine, and has been followed 
out by the school of Lomhroso in a manner 
provoWive of destructive criticism. Thom¬ 
son stated his opinion too briefly, and did 
not deal with the statistics at his command 
in sufficient detail; hut ha led the way for 
those who command modern instruments 
of precision and wider opportunities of re¬ 
search. 

[Thomson’s contributions to Touinal of Men¬ 
tal Science and other periodicala.} A. H. TT. 

THOMSON, JOHN (1778-1840), land¬ 
scape-painter, was the fourth son of Thomas 
Thomson, minister of DaiUy, Ayrshire, and 
of hU second wife Maiw, daughter of Francis 
Hay. Born in hie father’s manse on 1 Sept. 
1778, he was educated at the parish school, 
and sent to Glasgow University to study for 
the ministry, that being the family profes¬ 
sion followed by hie grandfather and great- 
giandfalher as well as by hU father. He 
attended Glasgow University in 1791-2, but 
his elder brother, Thomas Thomson (1768- 
1663) [q. V.], having removed to Edinbiu-gh 
to study lar^ he followed him thither at the 
begmning or the following winter seesion 
(1703). Through Lady Hailes, a former 

S arishioner of their father’e, they were intro- 
uced to the best kind of Edinburgh society, 
and included Francis Jeffrey and Walter 
Scott (then young advocates) among their 
friends. During his course at Edinburgh 
John, who had always the deshe to be a 
painter, devoted the vacations to sketching 
and stadying nature among the charming 
woodland scenery of his Ayrshire home. 
Daring his last session (1798-9) he received 
some lessons from Alexander Nasmyth [q.v.], 
to -whom most of the early Scots landscape- 
painters were indebted for such training as 
they had. 

On his father’s death, on 19 Feb. 1709, 
Thomson, through powerful influence, was 
presented by the crown as his successor in 
DaiUy, He was ordoiued on 24 April 1800. 

An important change in Thomson’e life 
took place in 1806, when, through the inte¬ 
rest m Scott, the Marquis of Ahercorn pre¬ 
sented Thomson to the parish of Duddings- 
ton in Midlothian. At DaiUy he had lived 
much alone; his art was hardly mown beyond 
the borders of his parish, and little approved 
of by his flock, while his pictm-eswere given 


to friends as presents. But at Duddingston 
all this was utered. He made the acquaint¬ 
ance of many notable men in the then bril¬ 
liant society of Edinburgh, and enjoyed the 
society of other artists, entertaining Turner 
as his"guest in 1832. His talent as a land¬ 
scape-painter soon became talked of, and 
we are told he had difficulty in supplying 
those anxious to possess his pictures. For 
ten years (1820-30) he is said to have made 
1,8001 a year by his art, an income which 
no Scottish landscape-painter resident in 
Scotland has perhaps equalled. 

At the exhibitions in Edinburgh, begin¬ 
ning in 1808, he showed over a hundred pic¬ 
tures; and when, on the institution of the 
Scottish Academy, he declined because of 
Ms clerical office to become an ordinary 
member, he was elected (1830) on honorary 
one. Thomson’s love for art was not con¬ 
fined to painting; he was also passionately 
fond of music, and played the violin and the 
flute. He was a member of the Friday Club, 
to which social body Dugald Stewart, Ali¬ 
son, and Brougham nelonged; and ha con¬ 
tributed several articles on scientiflo subjects 
to the 'Edinburgh Eeview,’ then recently 
started. 

Thomson died on 28 Oct. 1840, He was 
twice married: first, on 7 July 1801, to 
Isabella, daughter of JohnHamsay, minister 
of Eirkmichael in Ayrshire. She died on 
18 .^ril 1809, leaving two sous—^Thomas 
and John—and two daughters; the younger, 
Isabella, was married to Hobert Scott Lau¬ 
der [q. vj Thomson married, secondly, on 
6 Dec. 1813, Frances Ingram Spence, widow 
of Martin Dalrymple of Fordel, Fifeshire. 
By her he had three sons—Francis, Charles, 
and Hemy—and a daughter, Mary Helen. 

Although ludi of early and systematic 
training crippled his powers and prevented 
Mm &om attaining Ml command of his 
mediums, Thomson was the greatest Scottish 
landscape-painter of his time, and the first 
to grasp and fitly express theruggedness and 
strengw of Scottish scenery. He appeared 
at a time when romonce was in the ascen- 
dsnt, and his pictures bear evidence of the 
influence of its spirit. His earlier work was 
influenced by the Dutch painters, who were 
then infasmon; but gradually he come to 
think that Scottish scenery was ‘ peculiarly 
suited to a treatment in which grandeur 
and wil^esB to a oeitain extent were the 
leading characteristics.’ As a rule the in¬ 
fluence ctf Salvator Eosa and the Poussins, 
of whose work he possessed examples, is 
evident in Ms landscape, wMch, despite ex¬ 
aggeration of sentiment and a tendency to • 
mSodiama, possesses unity of idea,haxmony 

3 B 2 
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of colour, distinction of stylo, and a certain 
grandeur of impression and design. For its 
time it has also freshness and originality of 
observaiion. Many of his pictures, owing 
to his habit of painting upon an iiisufU- 
ciontly hurdeneu ground of ilour boiled 
with -vinegar, which ho described as * par- 
rilch,’ and a reckless use of asphnltnm and 
megilp, are now in a very bad state of i)re- 
servation. Ilis slighter and more directly 
painted pioluros are, however, in a much 
sounder state, and some of them betray a 
eousitivonesB and charm of handling which 
one would hardly expect from his more 
elaborate work. 

Ilis pictures are to bn found principally in 
the mansions of the Lotliians and neighbour¬ 
ing counties and in I'ldinbiirgh. lie is well 
•represented in tlio National Gallery of Scot¬ 
land by a series of works which shows the 
range of his art; there are two small ex¬ 
amples in Glasgow, and a watercolour is in 
the historical collection at South Kensing¬ 
ton. Uf recunt years his work has attracted 
cousidorahlu attention, and in ISOo twenty- 
four of ids pictures wore shown at tho 
Grafton Gallery exhibition of Scottish old 
mnslors. 

In the Scottish National Gallery tlioro are 
two portraits of Thomson—ono by Scott 
■Javudur, and ono by William VValmcoj a 
sneond ny Wallace is at prosentiii tho Scot- 
lisli Portrait Gallery, and a head and 
shoulders by llauhurii belongs to Mr. Stir¬ 
ling of Ifoir. TIio lust has boon engraved 
in muzKOtint by Alexander Huy. 

.{.lohn Tliumsou of Duddiiigstou, by W. Baird, 
liiiitii Moinoir ofThonins Tliomson, by Gimmo 
Itiiics (Bamitttynn Olub), ]85'1; Scott's Fosti 
ICccl. Scot . I. i. 113, II. i. 1U7; NortosAmbro- 
buiiin!; Armstrong’s Scottish PaiuLurs; AJ'iaHor, 
It-S.A., in Art Journal, 1883, p, 78; Bryan’s 
illct. of Baintors; Bodgrave’s Diet, of thnlilng- 
lish School; Graves's Diet.of Artists; Cluimhors’s 
Did. of iScotsmnn, 1881; Oat. of Mxhibiliotis 
National and Portrait Qallurics of Scotland; 
Sir Waller Scott's Journal.] J. L. 0. 

THOMSON, JOHN (180r>-18dl), mu¬ 
sical writo^ oldest son of Andrew Mitchell 
Tliomaon [q. v.l, sucocBsivoly ministor of 
■SproustoUjPorlilmiro, and St. George’s,liklln- 
burgh, by his wife, Jane Oarmichacl (d. 184^, 
wn^orn at Sproustou on :18 Oct. I80C. lie 
made tho acquaintauco of Mendelssohn on 
<tho compoBors visit to Edinburgh in 1829, 
and renewed his acquaintance at Leipzig, 
where ho also mot Schumann and Moscheloa, 
and studied under Sohnydor von AVarlonseo. 
Ho loturnod to Edinburgh, and in 1889 he 
was oloctod first Eoid professor of tho theory 
of music in tho university there, llo gave 


tho first Held concert on 12 Fob~iftir~7 
the hook of words eoutains 
by Ihomson of tho pieces produced-it^ 
bubly tho first instance of onalyt cal 
grammes. ^ ™ P®" 

Tliomson died at Edmhurgk on R v 
IS-Jl having occupied thelairfeS 
eighteen inonlhs. Six months beM 

Uidvoiiity'!^ 

lie was the composer of three operas! 
1. 11011110.1111) 01' tliB IBrokou Sueur 
2 "riie House of Aspen;’ aS’/S 
Sliadow on the Wall; > the two latter, uro! 

dui‘ 0.1 at tho Hoyal EnglishOperafLyceum) 
on ^7 Oct 1834 and 2? April^ 1836 S 
tively, each enjoying a long run. He^n 
puhlishod ‘ Tho Vocal Melodies of Scotland 
with Kymphoiiies and Accompaniments 

.1 ohn'J'liomson ond Finlay Dunn,’Ediahniit 

n.d. dlo; now edit. 1880. He wrote muiT 
compositions for the piano and violin,nni 
among a largo number of songs the best 
known are ‘ Tho Arab to his Steed,’ ‘Harold 
JIttrfugor,’ and ‘The Pirate’s Serenade,’ 


jOrovo's Diet. ofMuBie; Brown’s Biographical 
Diet, of Musicians; Baptie’s Musical Biography 
Baptio’s Musical Si-otland; Grunt’s Story of the 
University of Jidiiibnrgh; Scot’s Edsli Bed 
Boot. 1 . i. 74.] G.S-b, 


_ THOMSON, JOHN (1766-1846), phy¬ 
sician and Burgeon, born at Paisley on 
Ifi March 1706, tlie son of Joseph Thonuon, 
a Bilk-wottver,_ by his wife, Maiy MiUor, John 
was engaged in Irndouiidei dilfereulinasteis 
for about throe years, until at the ego of 
eleven ho wns bound approiitico to his Met 
for seven years. At the end of his term of 
service his father destined him for the 
ministry of tho anti-burgher seceders. Job, 
however, desiring to study medicine, per¬ 
suaded his father to approntioe him in 1785 
to Dr. Wliilo of Paisley, with whom he re- 
mainod for tliroo years. He entered the 
university of Glasgow in tho winter session 
of 1788-9, and in tho following year mi¬ 
grated to Edinburgh. He was appointed as¬ 
sistant apothooary nt the Eoyol Infiraaiy, 
Edinburgh, in Septombor 1790, and in the 
following Beptombor be became hou8Mn^ 
geou to the institution under the designa¬ 
tion of surgoon’s clerk, having already from 
tho iirovious Juno filled the office of an 
assistant physician’s clerk. He become a 
member of the Medical Society at the Ifr 
ginning of tho winter session hi 1790-1, and 
111 tho following year he was elected one of 
its prooidontB. On 81 July 1702 Thomson 
xusigiiod his apiiointmont at the in-firmayon 
account of ill^oalth, and proceeded to Lon- 
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don where he stu died awhile at John Hunter’s 
gehool of medicine in Leicester Square. 

In London Thomson made many vnluahle 
friendships, and on his return to Edinburgh 
early in 1793 he beeame a fellow of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the neees- 
gary funds being provided by Hogg, the 
manager of the Pnialw bank. Until the 
autumn of 1798 he lived with an Edinburgh 
eurgeon, named Arrott, and attended the 
Koval Infimary as a surgeon. During this 
period he was much engaged in the study 
^ chemistry. He conducted a chemical 
class during the winter of 1799-1800 which 
met at Thomson’s private house, under the 
auspices of the Earl of Lauderdale, and con¬ 
sisted chiefly of gentlemen connected with 
the parliament house. In 1800 he was nomi¬ 
nated one of the six surgeons to the Iloyal 
Infirmary under an amended scheme for the 
better management of the charity, and he 
almost immediately entered upon the teach¬ 
ing of surgery. He also gave a oourse of 
lectures on the nature and treatment of those 
injuries and diseases which come'under the 
care of the military surgeon, and he visited 
London in the autumn of 1803 to be ap¬ 
pointed a hospital mate in the army in order 
to qualify himself technically to take charge 
of a militoiy hospital should it be found 
necessary to establish one in Edinburgh in 
case of an invasion. 

The College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
established a professorship of surgery m 
1803, and, in spite of extraordinary opposi¬ 
tion—^mainly on political grounds—Thomson 
was appointed to the post. In 1806, at the 
suggestion of Earl Spencer, the home secre¬ 
tary, the king appointed him professor of mili- 
taty surgery in the university of Edinburgh. 
On 11 Jan. 1808 Thomson obtained the de¬ 
gree of M.D, from the university and King's 
UoUege of Aberdeen. In 1610 he resigned 
bispostat theEoyal Infirmary in consequence 
of the refusal of the managers to investigate 
some criticisms on his surgery by John Bell 
(1763-1820) [q. v.] He continued to lecture, 
however, and in the summer of 1814 he 
visited the various medical schools in Europe 
to examine into the different methods fol¬ 
lowed in the hospitals of France, Italy, Aus¬ 
tria, Saxony Prussia, Hanover, and Holland. 
He was admitted a licentiate of the HotoI 
College ofPhysioions of Edinburgh on 7 
1813, since he was now acting as a consult¬ 
ing physician as well as a consulting surgeon. 
In the ensuing sammer he again returned to 
the continent to watch the treatment of the 
men wounded at Waterloo, and in Septem¬ 
ber 1816 he was mainly instrumental in 
founding the Edinburgh New Town dis¬ 


pensary. The smallpox epidemic of 1817-18 
showed that vaccination was not so abso¬ 
lutely protective as had been supposed, and 
Thomson published his views upon the sub¬ 
ject in two pamphlets, issued respectively in 
1820 and in 1822. He delivered a course of 
lectures on diseases of the eye in the sammer 
of 1819, thereby paving the way for the esta¬ 
blishment of the first eye infirmary ia Edin¬ 
burgh in 1824. He was much engaged dar¬ 
ing 1822-6 in the study of general pothology, 
and in 1821 he was an unauccessfol cau¬ 
date for the chair of the practice of physic 
in the nniversily, rendered vacant by the 
death of James Gregory (1763-1821) m. v.j 
In 1828-9 and again in1829-30 he delivered 
a course of lectures on the practice of physic, 
both courses beW given in conjunction with 
his son, William Thomson (1802-1862) [q. v.] 
In 1831 he addressed to Lord Melbourne, 
then secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment, a memorial representing the advan¬ 
tages likely to flow from the establishment 
of a separate chair of general pathology. A 
commission was issued in his Wour, and he 
was appointed professor of general patbo- 
lojCT in the university, giving his first course 
ofleotures upon this subject in the winter 
session of 1832-3. 

Hepeated attacks of illness compelled him 
to discontinue his visits to patients after the 
summer of 1886, but he still continued to 
see those who chose to call upon him. He 
resigned his professorship in 1841. The 
duties had long been performed by deputy. 
He died at Morland Cottage, near the foot 
of Blackford Hill, on the south side of Edin- 
humh, on 11 Oct. 1846. 

Thomson was twice married; first, in 
1793, to Margaret Crawford, second daugh¬ 
ter of John Gordon of Caroll in Sutherland- 
shire ; she died early in 1804. Secondly, m 
1806, to Margaret, third daughter of John 
Millar (1736-1801) [q.v.], professor of juris¬ 
prudence in. the university of Glasgow. 
There were three children by the first 
riage, the only survivor being Professor Wil¬ 
liam Thomson, while of the second marriage 
a daughter and Professor Allen Thomson 
[q. V.] alone outlived childhood. 

Thomson died with the reputation of 
being in his time the most learned physician 
in Scotland. ' To almostthe last week of his 
life he was a hard student,’ says Henry 
Cookburn in his journal, 'and not even 
fourscore years could quench his ardom in 
discoursing upon science, morals, or politics. 

. . . He never knew apathy, and, medicine 
being his first field, he was for forty years the 
most exciting of all our practitioners and 
of aU our teachers,’ 
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There is an excellent portrait by Qeddea. 
It was presented lo Thomson in ISdiJ by the 
medical ofllcers of the army and navy who 
had attended his leotures, and. it has been 
■well engraved in mesizotint by Ilodgetts. A 
oharaot eristic marble bust copied from that 
executed by Angus Flotohur about 1820 is 
in the ball of the library of the university 
of ISdiuburgh. 

Thomson wrote in addition to many 
pamphlets of ephemeral interest: 1. ‘The 
ISlemeuts of Ohomistry and Natural History, 
to which is prefixed the Philosophy of 
Ohomistry by M. Fouroroy,’ translated with 
notes, voL i. ILdinburgh, 1708, voL ii. 1790, 
voL iii, 1800; the work reached a iifth 
edition. 2 ‘ Ubsorvations on Lithotomy, 
with a new Manner of Gutting for Stone,’ 
8vo, liidinhurgh, 1808. An appendix was 
issued in 1810. Thu original work and the 
appendix wore translated into Freuclij Paris, 
1818. 3. ‘Lectures on Inflammation: a 

View of the general iloctrinos of Medical 
Surgery,' Fdiuhurgh^ 8vo, 1813; issued in 
America, Philadelphia, 1817, and again in 
1831; trauslutod into Lhivmm, llallo; 1820, 
and into French, Paris, 1827. This impor¬ 
tant series of lectures was founded upon 
the Hunterian theory of inllauiination, and 
moulded the opinion of the profession fur 
many years, but of late the study of owwi- 
mental pathulugy lias profoundly mocuiled 
our views of inflammaturr processes. 

Thomson also edited ‘ The Works of Wil¬ 
liam OuUon, M.i3.,’ Edinburgh, 1827, Hvo, 
2 vola., and wrote an account of liis lifo, of 
which volume i. was published in LSit2, and 
was reissued, with a sucoud volume mid 
biographical notices of John and William 
Thomson, in 1869. 

[Biographieol notice by William Thomson and 
David Oraigie, in the iFdinbiirgh Medical and 
Surgical .Tournal, 1817, No. 170, proflxed with 
slight altoiatiuiis lo the roiseue of Onllon’s Works, 
Edinburgh and Loudon, 1860; Journal of lloiir^ 
Cockburn, a continuation of the Memorials of hm 
Time, 1831-1 ii. 104 ; Oordoii Laing's Lifo of Sir 
James Young Simpson, 1807, p, 73.] D'A. P. 

THOMSON, JOSI3PI1 (1868-1894), 
African oxploror, fifth son of William Thom¬ 
son, by his wifo Agnes llrnwn, was horn on 
14. Feb, 1868 in Ibo village of I’onpont, lliim- 
Messhiro, in ahouse which his father—at first 
amurnoymanstunomoson—Imd built fur hhn- 
self and his family, lii 1HC8 thu household 
removed to Gatelawhridge, wliovo William 
Thomson became touaut of a farm and a 
frocstono (piarry. Under the stimulus of his 
father’s example and the quaint enthusiasm 
of 0 neighhour, Dr. Thomas Hoyle flriei'son, 
Thomson as a lad developed a keen uitua>sl 


natmalamonce. ToDv!QSoat'lSs5! 

uiPiSroM&rtir^ 

aatolawbridge Quarry,’ ‘SomeVS 

Mnrkin;rs,ntio Sandstone of Gate 

Quarry,' and ‘ Iho Stratification of tkS 

ol cert om Strata.’ From 1871 omraS 
geological survey was at work in NityaC 
and by a happy ohanee the voung geologic 
fell under the uotioe of ProfasBOi j&hiby 
Goikio at OriohopeLinn,Bndha(ltliedeMt 

of learnmg that hisown eye had discovayin 
his native rocks three ‘fossil ferns’tilltlia 
unknown there. Leaving school in 1873 

Thomson workodforashorttimsinhiaMets 
quarry, but by the winterof 1876he]iiidinBaa 
up his mind to study his favourite sciencea in 

the university of ISdiuburgh, Inhisfiftt 
session, besides studying geology undeiPt^ 
fossor James floikie and botany undat Pro. 
fessor .Tohn Hutton Balfour [g.v.], be bad 
thu opportunity of attending a couiae of lec¬ 
tures on iial ural history by PiefesaorHu^T. 
In 1877 he came out as medallist both in 
geology and in natural history. 

In 1878 Thomson was appointed geob^t 
and naturalist to au oxpeditioa mideiAlex- 
aiulor Koitli Johnston (1^4^1879) ![q. v.], 
which was sent out by the Eoyal (ieogia- 
phical Society for the exploration of East 
(Jeulriil Africa. The expedition reached 
Zanzibar on 6 Jan. 1879. On 19 Mayeatart 
for thu interior was made. By the dea& of 
KcLlh Johnston on 38 June 1879 within 
the malarial zono at Behohsho, Thomson 
Buddunly found himself leader of the emo¬ 
tion. lie veachodLakuTaiigaiivikaonSNoT., 
and on Ohristmas day had the pleaame of 
coiifiriuing St anluy’s theory as to the geons- 
pluctil relations of tho Lukuga outlet oftba 
lake. ARor a brief visit to Ujijiontheeastem 
shore, Thomson again started westwards 
with tho intention of reaching the heat 
waters of tho Uongo; but a mutiny of his 
moil—alarmed at the risks they ran com the 
warlike Warua—obliged him to torn hack 
(1 March 1880) when within a day's mareh 
of the river. Ilis liomeword route fiom the 
south end of tlie lolio northward towards 
Tabora gave him an opportunity of makingj 
dotoiu' to tlie neighbourhood of Lake Leomld 
(Lako Ilikwa), which he was the first wluts 
man to boo. By 37 May 1880 Thomson was 
rosling at Tahora (Unyanyemhe), and aftffl 
a march of five hundred miles he ^had 
tho coast on 10 July. He recorded ri* 6^ 
rionooB in ‘ To the African Lakes and Back 
(2 vols. 1881). 
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Thomson’s next enterprise was undertaken 
for the sultan of Zanzibar, who helieved that 
the coal reported by Livingstone in 1863 os 
existingintheRoTUmavalleyniightbeturned 
to pTMtahle account. The sultan invited 
Thomson to make an expert examination. 
This Thomson carried out in 1881. The re¬ 
sult was a disappointment to the sultan—the 
<coal’ was only useless shale. 

A very different task was that to which 
Thomson, under the auspices of the Hoyal 
Greographieal Society, next braced himself— 
the opening up of a route between the sea¬ 
board of Eastern Africa and the northern 
shore of Victoria Nyanza. He left the coast 
with a caravan 140 strong on 16 March 
1883, and reached Taveta, at the foot of 
llount Kilimanjaro, on 6 May. On 3 May 
the expedition entered the territory of the 
dreaded Masai, to find the tnbe in a state 
of dangerous excitement as the result of 
a recent confiiot with a party led by Dr. 
Fischer, a German explorer. Forming an 
encampment at Taveta, Thomson proceeded 
with ten men to examine the Kuimanjaro 
mountain, and, having travelled 230 miles 
in five and a half marches, he ascended the 
mountain to a height of nearly nine thousand 
feet. September found the explorer at Lake 
Navaisha, where Fischer had been obliged 
to turn homeward. At El Meteita Thomson 
left his main body to proceed with a trading 
caravan to Lake Barmgo, and, taking with 
him only thirty meu, made one of those rapid 
detours, which were always congenial to 
him, for the purpose of visiting Mount 
Kenla. On the way he discovered the noble 
range, fourteen thousand feet high, which 
he named after Lord Aherdore, president of 
the llo;^al Geonapliical Society. On reaching 
the neighbouniood of Lake Baringo (3,300 
feet above sea level) he took a much-needed 
rest at Njemps or Nnems (0.30 N., 36.6 E.) 
among &6 friendly Wa^wafl. Having 
(16 Eov.) once more got his caravan (re¬ 
duced to about a hundred men) into march¬ 
ing order, he pushed steadily and patiently 
from Baring eastwards to Victoria Nyanza, 
and on 10 Dec. he bathed in the waters of 
the great birth-lake of the Nile. Hero he 
was obliged to retrace his steps owii^to the 
treacherous hostility of the of Uganda, 
which was reported to him in time. On his 
homeward route he turned northwards to 
visit Mount Elgon (14,094 feet), and was 
rewarded by a discovery of a wonderful 
senes of pirehistoric caves suggestive of the 
existence at one time of a civilisation very 
different from that half-harbarism which now 
turns them to account. On the lost day of 
1883 Thomson was nearly killed by a 


wounded buffalo, and for weeks he had to be 
carried in a litter. On 24 Feb. 1883 the 
caravan resumed its march for Lake Naivasha, 
hut by the 27th its leader was disabled by 
dysentery, end further piogrese was impos¬ 
sible for eight or nine weeks. Meanwhile the 
expedition was in daily danger of complete 
annihilation &om the ferocious and suspicious 
Masai. Towards the end of April the appear¬ 
ance of _ Jumba Kimameta, a coast trader, 
along with whose caravan part of the inland 
journey had been performed, gave a happy 
turn to events. On 7 May Thomson parted 
with this friendly caravan, and carried outhis 
originalidea of makingfor Mombasa via Teita. 
By the 24th he had reached Bahai, and cele¬ 
brated the event by walking through the vil¬ 
lage—the first walk he had taken for three 
months. 

On his return to London in broken health 
in the summer of 1883 he was received with 
the utmost cordiality. Explorer after exploier 
had been previously baffled in attempts to tra¬ 
verse the country of the Masai, one of the 
most warlike of all African tribes, and Thom¬ 
son’s record of heroic endurance and adven¬ 
turous bravery, which he published under the 
title of ‘ Through Masai Land,' took the world 
by storm. 

By the end of 1884 Thomson was fit to un¬ 
dertake new explorations, and when, in 1886, 
the Boyal Geographical Society bestowed on 
him the founder’s gold medal, he was already 
in the Western Sudan. On this occasion he 
was in the service of the National African 
Company, and his mission was to forestall the 
efiforts of Germany to enter into direct rela¬ 
tions with the kings of Sokoto and Gondfi. 
The chief dllficulties lay in outwitting Malikd, 
king of Nupe, who considered hie interests as 
a middleman endangered, and in reducing a 
mob of undisciplined and mutinous carriersto 
a recognition of authority. Starting from 
Akassa (16 March 1886), the expeditionpasssd 
up the Niger to Babba (7 April) and thence 
struck inland to Sokoto (21 May), Wumu 
(23 May), and Gandi (7 or 8 June). By 
September Thomson was in England once 
more with a record of work brilliantly done. 
He had made treaties with the great poten¬ 
tates of the Sudan which proved m the 
hipest service to British interests. 

Thomson’s health was still weak, and the 
remainder of 1886, with 1883 and 1887, was 
devoted to its restoration. He paid during 
this period visits to the continent and made 
useful contributions to questions of geogra¬ 
phical and political interest. He strongly 
advocated the selection of the east coast 
Masai-lond route for the expedition to he sent 
for the relief of Emin Pasha; hut his rival, 
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Mr. Stanley, ■with whom ho had more than 
once crosisod swords on African aiiairs, car¬ 
ried out another scheme. 

On 17 March 1888 Thomson sot foot again 
on his chosen continent. On this occasion ho 
elected to explore, on his own account, the 
Atlas mountains in Morocco. The difficul¬ 
ties thrown in his way wore as groat as any 
he had yet OMericncod. The escort pro¬ 
vided hy the Morocco authorities, under the 
pretence of protecting him, did everything 
to hamper and limit his movements, Hut 
Thomson overcame nil obstruction. Tie 
reached Jebel Ogdimt, a height of13,734 feet, 
and climbed 1S,1G0 feet up Tizi-n-Tamjurt, 
but those explorations were brought to a close 
a call from the British East African 
Company to enter their service. The com¬ 
pany intended that ho should go to the relief 
of Emin from the oast coast, news of Stan¬ 
ley’s expedition, having been, long looked 
for in vain. The proposal, however was not 
carried out. 

In the controversies of 1888-9 wllh regard 
to the government policy of withdrawal Irom 
East Africa, Thomson 1 ook a keen interest and 
denounced in no measured terms what ho con¬ 
sidered the pusillanimity and treachery of the 
British authorities. 

In 1890 ho once more entered upon active 
sorvico, this time in the interest of the British 
South African Company, lie proceeded to 
Kimberley to receive instructions from Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes.^ Under those instructions his 
now explorations began at Quilimano. To 
circumvent the joolousy of the I’ortngueso 
was his foremost task. By pluck ho passed 
in safety through their territory—goods end 
all—though at the last moment he just 
escaped withhislifefrom a fusillade by native 
soldiers. The Shire being abandoned at 
Chilomo, Thomson’s route ran northwards by 
Blantyre to join the Shire at hlatopd, and then 
passed further northwards by water to Kota- 
Kota on the western shore of Lake Nynssa. 
With a caravan of 148 men ho left Kota-Kota 
on 23 Aug. 1890, Marchingwost to the popu¬ 
lous valley of the Loangwn, ho made his first 
treaty with Kabwirfi, chief of the Babisa. At 
Kwa Nansara (21 Sept.) the expedition was in 
tho midst of a small-pox epidemic. Man after 
man dropped out of the march as they pushed 
forward to Lake Bangwcolo. On 39 Sept. 
Thomson was attaokod with cystitis and was 
obliged to be carried in a hammock. Happily 
two young Englishmeiij Charles Wilson and 
,T. A, Grant, who wore with him proved excel¬ 
lent lieutenants, Threatened with desertion 
by his men, Thomson failed to ponotrnto be¬ 
yond Kwa Ohepo, where ho found himself 
compeUed to retrace his stops. When tho 


expedition reached BlantyreligiTmon 
the leader found himself Wu tVS 
Grant was entrusted with the doeuSS’ 
be delivered to the company: 'Wilson 
behind, onlj to fall a victim Sl'X 
medical missionaries at Blautvie eoiiUT 

little more than alloviatethewoStsym 

of Thomson's disease, and it was 
culy he reached London on 18 Oct 189 
The results of this mission were ooiypsN 
tially divulged, the full report beinvstai tk 
private projicrty of tho company. 

_ Thomson’s health was permanentlv in- 
jiired. In 1892, though weak and sufeiaT 
ho visited the British Association,theaholK 
iiig Its meeting in the university of Edin- 
hurgh; and in the latter part of the year he 
performed a oonsidorable amount of Kterarv 
work. On 22 Nov. ho read a paper before the 
Eoyal Goograpliical Society, ‘ To LskeBanr- 
woolo and the Unexplored, l^giog of U nia. 
Central Africa.’ Shortly afterwards be was 
prostrated bjr disoose of the lungs, followine 
an attack ot pneumonia, and he visited the 
Capo in search of health. First at Mstjes- 
fontoin and then at Kimberley (where bo wae 
tho guest of Mr. llhodes") his vitality re¬ 
sponded to tho healing influences of thsdi- 
mnlo, and by Doooinber he was planning an 
expedition to braslionaland. The eipeditlm 
boing postponed, Thomson again ventured 
home. Lung disoaso broke out oncemore. A 
visit (Octobor-May) to Southern I^rance did 
him littlo good. By the middle of May be 
was brought hack to London, and there, m the 
hoiiso of Mr, 8. W. Silver, h0died2Aii^895. 
Ho was buried in Morton cemetery, Thorn¬ 
hill. A memorial, with a bust by Mr, Gharlee 
MacBrido, was placed in 1897 near the village 
cross, opposilo the school that the ex^oiei 
had attended as a boy. 

In physique), intellect, and morale, Thom¬ 
son was an ideal explorer. At first eight he 
did not impress the observer as peculiarly 
muscular or robust j hut there was an almost 
boyish oaso in his gait, and his powers of en- 
durnnoo wore often without parallel. Seventy 
miles was no infroquont record at the end of 
a day’s march. 'Whilo his work was mainly 
that of a geographical pioneer, yet in his 
most rapid passages through n country he 
had sucli a genius for observing that his 
notebookswore filled with material thatmost 
men would have takon months to collect. 
Tho first thing that appealed to his eye 
the geological features of the country, he 
African explorer under similar ciroumstanca 
ever made such extensive additions to the 
goological map of the continent. He l»'d 
down the master lines of structure over vast 
areas with an ease and aocuitcy which but- 
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Zrise those wlo have followed in his foot¬ 
steps To zoology and botany he made seiiou s 
contributions in spite of the difficulties at¬ 
tached to the collection and conveyance of 
j-P pimcTiB during forced marches and forced 
inactivity. Several newly described bo¬ 
tanical species in Central Africa were named 
after him (Johnston, Britiah Central Africa, 
np. 90, 259, 271, 280). But above nil stands 
IhomMu’s capacity of dealing with men. He 
passed through the midst of the moat fero cious 
of African tribes when their hostility against 
the white man was at fever heat without 
filing a shot in self-defence or leaving any¬ 
where a needless grave. _ 

As literature Thomson's records of his ex¬ 
plorations take a high place. Besides n 
novel, ‘ Uli ’ (1888), a psychological study of 
the African mind, written in collaboration 
with his friend Mias E. Horrls-Smlth (Mrs. 
Colder), his independent publications were; 
<To the Central African Lakes and Back,’ 

2 vols. 1881 (German translation, 1882); 
^ThrouA Masai Land,’ 1886 (revised edit. 
1887; German translation, 1886; French 
translation, 1886); ’ Travels in the Atlas and 
Southern Morocco,’ 1889; and ‘ Mungo Park 
and the Niger,’ 1890, in the series of' world’s 
Great Exj^orers and Explorations,’ edited 
by Messrs. Eeltie, Mackinder, and Baven- 
stein. 

Thomson’s other literary work figured m 
periodicals. The chief of his articles ore: 

‘ The Origin of the Permian Basin of Thorn¬ 
hill’ (‘Tkans. of the Dumfriesshire and Gal¬ 
loway Nat. Hist. Soo.,’ 1879). ‘ Notes on 
a Glacial Deposit near Thornhill’ ('Trans, 
of the Dumfriesshire and GaUow^ Nat. 
Hist. Soe.,’ 1879). ‘Notes on the Geology 
of Usamhara’ (‘Proo. of Hoy. Geogr. Soc.,’ 
September 1879, n.s. vol. L) ‘ Notes on the 
Haute taken by the Boyal Geographical 
Society’s East African Expedition from 
Bai-es-^laam to Uhehe ’ (' Proc. of the Boy. 
Geogr. ^c.’ February 1880, n.s. vol. ii.) ‘ A 
Trip to the Mountains of Usambara’ (' Good 
Words,’ 1880). ‘Toiling by Tanganyika,’ 
two artidea (‘ Good WoiSs,’ 1881). ‘ Jour¬ 
ney of the Sodety’s East African E^edition’ 
(‘Proc. of the Boy, Geogr. Society,’ December 
1880, n.s. vol. ii.) ‘Notes on tiie Geology 
of East Central Africa’ (‘Nature,’ 1881). 
‘Notes on the Basin of the Biver Bovuma, 
East Africa ’ (‘ Proc. of the Boy. Geogr, Soo.,' 
February 1882, n.8. vol. iv. 'Adventures on 
the Bovuma’(‘Good Words,’1882). ‘On the 
Geographical Evolution of the Tanganyika 
Sasin’ CBrit.Assoc. Beport^’ 188^, ‘Beport 
on the Process of the Society’s ^pedition 
to VictoriaNyanza’ (‘ Proo. of the Boy. Geogr. 
Soc.,’ December 1883, n.s. vol. v.) ‘ Through 
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the Masai Country toVietoria Nynnza ’ (‘ Proc. 
of the^Eoy. Geogr. Soc.,’ December 18 m, n.s. 
vol. vi.) _ ‘Sketch of a Trip to Sokoto by the 
Biver Niger’ (‘Journal of the Manchester 
Geogr. Soc.,’ 1886, vol. ii.) ‘ Niger and Cen¬ 
tral Sudan Sketches’ (‘ Scottish Geogr. Maga¬ 
zine,’ October 1886, vol. ii.) ‘Up the Niger 
to the Central SMan’ (‘Good Words,’ 
Januaiy, February, April, and May 1886). 
‘East (ientral Africa and its Commercial 
Outlook’ (‘Scottish Geogr. Magazine,’ Fe¬ 
bruary 1886, vol. ii.) ‘Note on the African 
Tribes of the British Empire ’ (‘Jour, of the 
Anthrop. Institute,’ vol, xvi.) ‘Moham¬ 
medanism in Central Africa ’ (‘ Contemporary 
Review,’ 1886). ‘A Masai Adventure’ 
(‘Good Words,’ 1888). ‘East Africa as it 
was and is’ (‘ Contemporary Eeview,’ 1889). 
‘A Journey to Southern Morocco and the 
Atlas Mountains’ (‘ Proc. of the Boy. Geogr. 
Soc.,’January 1889, n.s. vol. xi.) ‘Howl 
reached my Highest Point in the Atlas’ 
(‘Good Words,’ 1889). ‘Explorations in 
the Adas Mountains ’ (‘ Scottish Geogr. 
Magazine,’ April 1889, vol. v.) ‘How I 
crossed Masai Land ’(‘Scribner’s Magazine,’ 
1889). ‘ Some Impressions of Morocco and tbe 
Moors’(‘ Manchester Geogr. Magazine,’ 1839, 
vol. V. ‘ Downing Street veraus CbnrteredCom- 
panies’ (‘ Fortnightly Beview,’ 1890). ‘ The 
ilesultB ofEuropeanlnteroourse with Africa’ 
(* Contemporary Beview,’ 1890). ‘A Central 
Sudan Town' (Harper's ‘Magazine,’ 1892), 
‘The Uganda Problem ’ (‘ Contemporary Ee¬ 
view,’ 1893). ‘ To Lalce Beng^eolo and the 
Unexplored Begion of British Central Africa’ 
(‘ Geogr. Journal,’ February 1893, vol. i.) 

[Thomson's Works; Life (with portraits), by 
James Baird Thomson (the explorer's biotner), 
1896; personal recollections.] H. A. W. 

THOMSON, KATHABINE (1797- 
1862), miscellaneous writer, born in 1797, 
was the seventh daughter of Thomas Byerley 
of Etruria, Staffordshire, a nephew hy mar¬ 
riage and sometime partner and manager of 
the Mtteiy works of Josiah Wedgwood^, v.] 
TheByerleyfamily were descended fromColo- 
nel Anthony Byerley of Midiidge Grange, 
Durham, who commanded a regiment under 
the Marquis of Newcastle during the civil war, 
and diedin 1667. ColonelAnthonywasfather 
of Eobejt Byerley (1660-171^, member of 
parliament for Durham in 1686 and in the 
Convention of 1689, and for Hnareeborough 
in nine successive parliaments from 1097 to 
1710. This Bobert married Mary, daughter 
of Phil^ Wharton and great-niece of Philip, 
fourth lord Wharton (hence the pseudonym 
latterly assumed hy Mrs, Thomson and her 
son), 
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Jlatliai'ino Byeiiey married, in 18:20, the 
eminent physician Anthony Todd Thomson 
f^q. V.], and by him apparently she was in the 
lirsL instance led to devote her leisui'e time to 
biographical compilation, Oommencing with 
a brief‘Life of Wolsey’ for the Socieiy for 
the BiiTusion of Useful Knowledge in 1824, 
her enthusiasm for the work increased as 
she wont on, and anecdotal biography (as 
develcmod by Disraeli, Jesse, and Agnes 
Strickland) was carried by liar to the farl IiMt 
limils of which this genre of writing is sus¬ 
ceptible. The surplus mat erial accumulated 
in her diligent soarcli for historical anecdotes 
was worked oil' in a long series of historical 
novels, anticipating in many features those 
of a later date by Mrs. Marshall. Mrs. 
Thomson’s earliest li Lerary recoil ect ions dated 
back to Dr. Parr, to Ploxman, to Sir Humphry 
Davy, and to Ooleridge, ivhom she often saw 
at her father’s house. During their long re¬ 
sidence in London, for a portion of the time at 
ILiiide Street, she and her husband assembled 
many well-known names in art and letters 
under their roof, among their earlier friends 
being Oampboll, ‘Wilkie, Mnokiiitosh, Jofli'oy, 
and Lord Oockbum. Later, in ‘VVelbemc 
Street, they saw much of Thackeray, Brown¬ 
ing, and also of Lord Lyttou, who bucamoan 
intimate Mend. Aflor her huaband’a death 
ill 1849 she resided abroad for some years. 
She returned to London, however, and pub¬ 
lished two books in oomunotion with her 
youngest son, John Oockbum Thomson [sec 
under Tiioiisoir, Ilmfjiv WiIiI,iam: (Hidb- 
iny)]. Those were issued under the pseudo¬ 
nyms of Qtaco and Philip Wharton. Tho 
accidental death of this sou in 1800 upon 
tho threshold of a promising career proved a 
shook from which she never quite rocoverod, 
and she died at Dover on 17 Doc. 1803. 

Mrs. Thomson’s chief historical and bio¬ 
graphical compilations wore: 1. ‘Memoirs 
of tho Court of Henry tho Eighth,’ London, 
1820, 2 vols. 8vo, a work of ‘much good 
sense, impartiality, and research’ {Edinb. 
Rev, March 1827). 2, ‘Memoirs of the 

Life of 8ir Walter Ealogh,’ 18!JO, 8vo (two 
Amorican editions). 8. ‘ Momoirs of 8arah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and of tho Oonrl 
of Quoon Anne,’ 1888, 2 vols. 8vo, voluablo 
as containing the essence of Idle thou re¬ 
cently published ‘Private Oorrosppndonoo,’ 
but dilluee, indexloss (like bor other works), 
and inexact. 4. ‘Memohs of the Jacobites 
of 1716 and 1746,’ 1846 and 1840,3 vols. 8vo. 
Together with notices of a fow minor actors, 
this contains readable lives of Mar, Derwent- '| 
water, Cameron of Loobiel, Nithisdalc, Ken- 
mure, Tullibardine, Bob Iloy, Lovut, Lord 
George Murray, Flora Macdonald, and ICil- 


don, Misti-Ms 

commotiouig with the title-pC S’’ 
Simdonnover enjoyed the rankflimL?^ i ? 
f« ta)« 

leclionBofLiteraiwOharoclersandOaleWJ 
1 laces, 18u4,wyols. 8vo,ohapter8ofanecdoW 



Man.’ 7. ‘ Life and‘(rimes of OeoTriK 
Duko of Bnckinghnm,’ 1800,Toh 8™' 
8. ‘ Oelobrated Friendsliips/ 1861, 2 vok' 
Bvo. This, one of the wnter’a best inspired 
thomos, contains pleasantly written duratera 
on Evelyn and Boyle, Surrey andlVyatt 
blario-Antoinelto and the Princease deLiml 
hallo, Digby and Vandyok, Sidney wdOK. 
villo, Coleridge and Lamb,P6nelonandlIini> 
Quyon, Cowporand Mrs. Unwin, Garrickmid 
Mrs. Oliyo, imd Clarendon and Falkland. 

Mrs. Thomson also wrote: 0.' Oonslanca' Fa 
novel), 1888,3 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘RosabeVlSS 
11. ‘ Lady Annabella,’ 1837. 12. ‘Anne 
Boleyn,’ 1842, several editions. IS. ‘‘Widoira 
and Widowers,’ 1812, several editions. 
14. ‘ liagland Castle,’ 1843.16. •'White Mask.’ 
1814. 16, ‘ The Chevalier,’1844 and 1857, 
17. ‘Tracey j ortlio Apparition,’1847,18.‘Ca- 
rewllal0gh,’J867. 10. ‘CourtSecrets,’1867, 
doaliiig with tho story of Caspar Hanser. 
20. ‘ Paulis on Both Sides,’ 1868. 

Under Iho pboudouym of Grace ‘Wharton 
sho was joint author with her non, John 
Oookburn Tliomson, of ‘The Queens of So¬ 
ciety,’ 1800, 2 vols. 8vo,Srd ed.l807j ‘The 
Wits and Beaux of Society,’ 1860,2 voh!. 
8vo, 2nd od, revised 1801 j and ‘TheLiters- 
turo of Society,’ 1802, 2 vols. 8vo. 

fOout. Mag. 1863, i. 215; AtheniEnm, 1863, 
I, 21 ; Snl'toos’s Durham, hi, 312; Allibone's 
Diet, uf Dngl. Lit.; Brit. Mns. Cat.;privatein- 
fuimaliun.] T. 3, 

THOMSON, RIOnAED (d. 1613), 

biblical scholar and divine, commonly calld 
‘Dutch Thomson,’ was born in Holland of 
English parents, and received his edneatim 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1687 and was elected fellow. 
He commenced M,A, in 1691, and was in- 
ooi'poratcd in that degree at Oxford on 1 July 
1690 CWooD, Faeti Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 273) 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.l ptramted 
him to the reel ory of Suailwell, Oamhndge- 

shire. Ho wasselecledasoneofliietraBalatora 


of the Bible, -, 

ithe task was allotted of translatu^ths Oi® 
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Testament from Genesis to tlie second book 
nf Kinirs inclusive (AirnEBaoir, Annals of 
thsEmlish Bible, ed. 1862, p. 478). Tbomas 
Farnabv informs ua that Thomson lived for 
some time under the protection of Sir Eobert 
Eilligrew, and that he was a great inter¬ 
prets of Martial, Hickman styles him 
i^the <n:and propagator of Arminianiam,’ and 
Prynne describes him as ‘ a debosh’d drunken 
EMlish Dutchman, who seldom went one 
nirfit to bed sober;’ but on the other hand 
Fachard Montagu [q. v.], who knew him 
well, says thnt he was ‘ a most admirable 
plulologer,’ and that ‘ he was better known 
in Italy, France, and Germany than at home.’ 
He was buried at St. Edward’s, Cambridge, 
on 8 Jan. 1612-13. 

His works are: 1. ‘ ElenchusEcfutationis 
[by Martinus Becanua] Tortures Torti [of 
Loncelot Andrewea, bishop of Chichester, 
afterwards of Elyl Pro . . . EpiscMO 
Eliense adversus Martinum Becauum Je- 
Buitam, authors Eichordo Thomsonio Can- 
tabrigiensi,’ London, 1611, 8vo, dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Jermyn, knight. 2. ‘ Diatriba 
de Amissione et Intercisione Gratim et Jus- 
tifleationis,’ Leyden, 1616 and 1618, 8vo. 
An ‘ Animndversio brevis ’ on this work was 
published in 1618 by Eobert Abbot (1660- 
1617) [q. V.], bishop of Salisbury, 

[Information from J. "W. Clark, esq., M.A.; 
Aoclit. M8. 6882, f. 19; Camden! Bpistolm, 
pp. 47, 64, 133,136; Farnaby’s adit, of Martial, 
pref. and epistle; Heylyn's Life of Laud, p, 122; 
Hickman’s Hist, of Atminians, pp. 602, 619; 
Hickman’s Hist. Quinq-Articuloris Exaiticnlata, 
(1874), p. 91; McClure’s Translators Bevived, 
p. 09, Bishop Bichard Montagu’s pref. to Dia- 
tnbe on the first part of the Bust, of Tithes 
(1G21); Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. iv. 228,880; 
Fiynne's Anti-Aiminianisms (1630) at the end, 
in Appendix; Scaligerana Secunda, ii. 326, 384, 
695.] T. C. 

THOMSON, EIOHAED (1794-1866), 
anti^ary, horn at Fenohuroh Street, London, 
inl794, wasthe seoondeon of aScot8man,who 
first travelled for and then became a partner! 
in a firm of seed merchants called Gordon, 
Thomson, Eeen, & Co., of Fenohuroh Street. 
For many years he worked zealously for the 
investigation of the antiquities of London, 
On 14 Aug. 1834 he and E. W. Brayley the 
younger [q. vj were elected joint-liorarione 
of the London Institution in Finsbury 
Cucus, in suocession to WiUiam Maltbj 

E J. V.] The admirable catalogue of that 
ibrory, issued in four volumes between 1886 
and 1862, was compiled in great measure by 
Thomson, In this congenial position he 
passed the rest of his days. He arranged, 
(Jassified, and illustrated the antiquitios 


found in the excavations for the new build¬ 
ing of the Eoyal Exchange; they were after¬ 
wards deposited m the museum of the cor¬ 
poration ('Tith, Bescrwtive Cat. p. xlv), and 
Thomson contributed poems imitating the 

S eat authors to ‘ A (Jorland for the Kew 
oyal Exchange’ (1846, 50 copies), edited 
by Sir 'William Tite. Thomson died at his 
rooms in the institution on 2 Jan. 18G5, 
aged 70. He was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery in the same grave with a brotW 
who had predeceased him, and a monument 
was erected to his memory. He was im- 
marrled and died wealthy. During his life¬ 
time he hadgiventhe institution anonymously 
many valui^le works, and by his wm he Imt 
it the sum of 6007. 

Thomson’s literary labours comprised; 
1. ‘Account of Fiocessions and Ceremonies 
observed in tho Coronation of the Eings and 
Queens of England, exemplified in ihat of 
George HI and Queen Charlotte,’ 1820. 
Heraldry was one of his hobbies, and in early 
life he assisted iimuirers in investigating then 
pedigrees. 2. ‘(Oie Book of Life: a Biblio- 
grapmcol Melody,’ 1820. Fiffy copies on 
paper, two on veUum. Presented to the mem- 
bem of theBoxburghe Club. 3. ‘ The Complete 
Angler. By Izaak Walton. Published by 
Jolm Major,’ 1823. This beautiful edition 
was edited by Thomson. 4. ‘ Chronicles of 
London Bridge. By an Antiquary,’ 1827. 
2nd ed. 1839. An imaid copyinfbuo, illus¬ 
trated and enlarged, with a manuacript con¬ 
tinuation, five volumes in all, is m the 
Guildhall Library. 6. ‘ Illustrations of the 
History of Great Britain,’ 1828, 2 vole. 
Yols. 20 and 21 of Constable’s ‘ Miscellaiiy,’ 
6. ‘ Tales of an Antiquary ’ [anon.], 1828, 
3 Tols.; new edit. 1832, 3 vols. Dedi¬ 
cated ‘to the author of “"WaTerley."’ 
Sir Walter Scott said that the writer 
was certainly an antiquary, ‘but he has 
too much description in proportion to 
the action, A capital wardrobe of pro¬ 
perties, but tbe performers do not act up to 
their character^ {Journals, ii. 148). _ The 
legend of ‘Eillcrop the CnongeLl^' is re¬ 
produced in Nimmo’s 'Popular Wes,’ ii. 
238-63. 7. ‘Historical Essay on Magna 

Chorta,’ 1829. 8. ‘Historical Notes for a 
Bihliographical Description of Mediaeval illu¬ 
minated Manuscripts of Hours, Offices,’ &c. 
[anon,], 1868. 9. ‘ Lecturee on Illuminated 
Manuscripts and the Materials and Practice 
of Bluminatora,’1868. 10. ‘An Account of 
Qranmer’s Catechism’ (a memorial hook 
for the friends of William Tite and Bichard 
Xhomson), 1862; twelve comes of the ‘ Phi¬ 
lological Ouriositiee’ in the ‘ Oatecbiem’were 
struck off separately in the same year. 
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[Gent. Mag. 1S6S, i. 387; Introduction to 
London Inat. Cat. p. xxir; information from 
mi/, Williams of the London Institulion.] 

W. P. C, 

THOMSON, EOBEET DUNDAS (1810- 

1804), medical officer of health and author, ... „ ___ 

son of James Thomson (1708-1866) [q. y.], monthly report of“the amount of imnSh’* 
minister of Eccles, Berwichahiro, by his wife the waters of the different London m 
E lizabeth, daughter of James Skene of Aber- panies. 

deen, was born at Eccles Manse on 21 Sept. Thomson was elected a fellow of the Hot 1 

1810. He was educated for the medical pro- Society on 1 June 1864. He resided in Lm 
fession in Edinburgh and Glasgow. In Glas- don at 41 York Terrace, Eegent’s Park^ 
gow he studied chemistry under his uncle, died at his brother’s residence, DunstS 
Thomas Thomson (1773-1862) [q. vj, then House, Eichmond, on 17 Aug. 1864. Attla 
professor there, and in 1840 he was at Qiosacn time of his death he was president of the 
under Liebig. lie graduated M.D. and O.M. British Meteorological Society. He manied 
at Glasgow University in 1881, became a his first cousin, a &ughtor of Thomas Thom, 
member of the CoUego of Plysioinns, London, son (1773-1862) [q. v.] 
in 1869, and was elected tt fellow the year of lie oontributoa numerous papers to the 
his death. After making a voyage to India British and foreign medical and saentific 
and China os assistant surgeon in the service journals. The following is a list of his 
of the East India Company, ho settled as a chief indepondont publications: 1. 'Se. 
physician in London about 1836, and took an cords of General Science,’ 1885, 8ro, 
active part ill the establishment of the Blon- 2. < British Annual and Epitome of the 
heim Street school of medicine. Progress of Science,’ 1837, 12mo. 8. ‘hi- 

At an early period of his career he applied gostion: the influence of Alcoholic Fluids 
his chemical Imowledge to the investigation on that Eunotion, and on the Valne of 
of 0 variety of physiologioal questions—the Health and Life,’ London, 1841, Sva 
oomposi tion of the blood, ospccially in cholera, 4. ‘Experimental Eesearches on the Food 
among others—and ho soon made himself a of Animals and the Fattening of Cattle, 
reputation ns a correct apd philosopliical withliemarks on the Pood of Man/1846, 
obsorvor. lie was omployod by govornmont 8vo j American editions, 1846 and 1866. 
to make a sorioa of oxporimoiils on tho food 6. ‘School Cliomistry, or Practical Budi- 
of cattle, and to analyse the water supplied ments of the Science,’ 1848,16nio; 2nded, 
by the difl'eront London companies. His 1802, 8vo. C. ‘Oycloptcdia of Chemistiy, 
rosoarchea on the constituents of food in re- Mineralogy, and Physiology,’ 1864, 8 to. 
lationto the systems of animals have long 7. ‘Eoport to Government on the Wateis, 
been a standard source of referenco for &c., nf London during Cholera,’ 18M 
physiologists pursuing similar inquiries, and 8. ‘ The British Empire,’ 1866, Sw. 
have served as a basis for much of the pro- 9. ‘Annual Eoport on the Health of ti» 
gress of modem diotetical science. Parish of St. Maryloboiio,’ 1867,8vo. 

In 1841 he wont to Glasgow as deputy [Lancet, 1864; Churchill’s Med. Direct.; 
professor and assistant to his uncle, the pro- British Mod. Journ. 1864; Medical Times and 
feasor of chemistry, whose failing health Gazette, 1804; Gent. Mag. 1864, ii. 583; Cat. 
necessitated aesistanco. Thomson’s lectures Brit. Mus. Library; Bocords of tlieRoyalSo- 
were heavy and hesitating, his experiments oioty end Catalogue of Scientiflo PaMis.] 
slow, and his matter too profound for the " ■ 

student. Ho was unsuccessful as a candidate THOMSOM, EOBEET "WILLIAl 

for the chair at his uncle’s death in 1862, (1822-1873), engineer, eon of a small mam- 
but, returning to London, was appointed facturer, was born at Stonehaven, Kukot- 
leoturor on chemistry at St. Thoma^a Ilos- dineshire, in 1822, He wm destined for the 
pitni on the retirement of Dr. Loosen. This pulpit, but, showing a dislike to classical 
post he held for some years. In 1800, when etudios, was sent m 1886 to Charleston, 
medical officers of health were appointed United States of America, to be educated as 
under the Metropolitan Local Management a mercliant. In a short time he returned 
Act, ho was the successful candidate for homo and began his self-education, _aiW 
Mnrylebone. Ho devoted himself with great by a weaver who was a mathematociia 
zeal and industry to the organisation of a After a brief mootical apmenticeBmp in 
system of inspection in that extonsivo parish, workshops at Aberdeen and Dundee he mi 
and when his colleagues formed themselves omployed by a cousin, Mr. Dyon, on the 
into an association 01 health officers (Metro- demolition of Dunbar Castle. The wott 


politan Association of MedlcaTofe^ 
Health), they appointed him their presiLv 
The interests of thiB association he MnstS 

promoted. He became widely known m . 
authority on sanitary matters, and was 
ployed by the registrar-mnewii —i.®’ 
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^ accomplished by blasting, and Thomson 
conceived the idea of firing mines by elec 
tricity. Coming to London m 1841, Faraday 
nave him encouragement, and Sir'William 
Cubitt Tq. V.] engaged him in connection 
'vnth the blasting operations on the Dover 
cliffs. For some time after this he was with 
a civil engineer in Glasgow, and then passed 
into the employment of Eobert Stephenson. 
In 1844 he began business on his own nc 
count as a railway engineer, making plans 
and surveys for a line in the eastern counties 
of England. The railway panic putting a 
stop to his business, he invented indiarrubber 
tyres, taking out a patent (No. 109901 on 
ib Dec. 1846; but at that time india-ruDber 
vras too expensive to admit of its general use. 

He took out a patent (No. 12691) on 
4 July 1849 for a 'muntain pen,’ and shortly 
afterwards sent in a design for the Great 
Eihibition of 1861. In 1852 he went as 
aventforanengmeeringfirm to Java to erect 
some sugar machinery, when he designed 
new machinery for manufacturing sugar so 
superior to anything previously m use that a 
gKSt impulse was given to production, and 
uu to the time of his death he continued to 
' ’ ’ .’ - ---•r-- The 


Dutch authorities refusing to allow him to 
erect a waterside crane unless it could he 
removed every night, lest the nativee should 
fsU over it, he [designed the first portable 
steam-crane. lie did not patent the idea, hut 
Messrs. Chaplins, who made the first small 
steam-crane for Mm, had, when he next rc 
visited England, two large factories em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of these ap¬ 
pliances. The invention consisted mainly 
in employing the boiler as a counterpoise. 
In 1860 he visited Europe to order au 
hydraulic dock, consisting of a few types or 
classes of plates, each plate being inter¬ 
changeable with every other plate of its class. 
He % this plan avoided the expense of 
double erection in England and abroad. A 
dock for the French government at Saigon 
and another for a company at Callao were 
successfully constructed on tMs plan. 

lu 1SG2 he retired from business in Java 
aud settled in Edinburgh. On 24 Feb. 1863 
he took out a patent (No. 612) for improre- 
mento in obtaining and applying motive 
power, followed by another (No. 401) on 
13 Feb. 1865 for alterations in the con¬ 
struction of steam boilers, and a third (No. 
1006) on 9 AprD 1866 for ‘improvements 
iu steam-gauges.’ fiia next invention, the 
road-steamer, was the result of a direct prac¬ 
tical want. A traction engine was required 
for the transport of sugar-canes in Java. 
Thomson recurred to his old idea of india- 


rubber tyres, and found a solution of the 
difficulty in designing a traction engine. 
The tyres were not fastened to the wheels, 
but adhered to them byfiiction. They formed 
a broad pad or elephant’s foot, by which the 
great weight of the engine was distributed 
over a large surface. The outer surface 
adapted itself to every peculiarity of the 
ground, and the inner suriace formed a con¬ 
stant endless platform on whidi the com¬ 
paratively rigid engine worked. The india- 
rubber does in a practical manner what 
Boydell attempted to do by his impracticable 
endless railway. Thomson patented his in¬ 
vention on 24 _ Cot. 1807 (No. 2986). 
Further patents in connection with it were 
taken out in 1870, on 26 Feb., 1 March, and 
4 Oct. (Nos. 673, 601, and 2630); in 1871 
on 18 Feh. and IS Sept. (Nos. 434 and2409); 
and in 1873 on 4 March ^0.776). The plan 
was very successful, and numerous imitators 
have attempted to dispense with the expen¬ 
sive material, the indiorubher. 

Thomson died at 8 Moray Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, on 8 March 1873. Shortly before his 
dea& he contributed to the ‘ l^ceedings of 
the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh’ (vUi, 68-9) 
au article ‘ On the Formation of Coal, and on 
the changes produced in the composition of 
the strata by the solvent action of water 
slowly penetrating through the Earth’s crust 
during long periods of geological time.’ 

[Proc. of the Eoyal Soo. of Edinburgh, 1876, 
1611.278-82; Ann.Begister, 1873, p. 133 ; Illus¬ 
trated London News, 1873, Ixii, 297.] 

G. 0. B. 

THOMSON, THOMAS (1708-1862), 
jurist and legal antiquary, oldest son of 
Thomas Thomson, minister of DaiUy, Ayr¬ 
shire, by his second wife, Mary, daughter of 
Francis Hay ‘in Lochside,' Ayrshire, was 
horn on 10 Nov. 1768. He was an elder 
brother of the pointer, John Thomson (1778- 
1840 [q. V.] of Duddingston, After attending 
the pan sh school of Dimly, he in Ms fourteenth 
year entered the university of Glasgow, 
where he specially distinguished Mmseu in 
the Greek and other classes, and graduated 
M. A. on 27 April 1789. He then for two years 
attended classes both in theology and law; 
and, having finaUy decided upon the legal 
profession, ne went to Edinburgh, where he 
was admitted advocate on 10 Dec. 1793. 
From this time, according to Lockhart, he 
was one of the closest intimates of Sir 
Walter Scott during the whole of Scott’s 
continuance at the bar; and there is evidence 
in Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ os weUas in Ms letters, 
that tire friendsMp continued during the 
remainder of Scott’s life. 

Thomson soon acquired au important prac- 
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tioc at tlieljar, particularly in cases doiuancling 
special legal learning, < His speaking/says 
Cosmo limes, ‘was not impressive. lie 
could not condense his matter, his argument 
was unstudied; neither hie voice nor hU ac¬ 
tion was pleasing, and it seemed as if ho 
despised the art ond touch of oratory. Yet 
ho spoke easily and always pertinently: 
rather as a man of education and legal ac¬ 
complishment convcrshig about the case 
than like an advocate arguing for a side.’ 
He was constitutionally more titted to excel 
as a legal student than as a barrister; and 
gradually his oourso of life turned more and 
more in this direction. Legal and historical 
antiquities, which had engrossed much of his 
lcisiu'o,BOon absorbed his whole attention. In 
1800 ho was solectod to edit an edition of 
Lord Ilaih's’s ‘‘Works/ with memoir and 
correspondence; other matters occupying his 
time, tlie edition never apneoind; but the 
edition of Hailes's ‘ Annals ’ and ‘ Historical 
Tracts/ 1819, aoknowledgod the guidanco 
of 'riiomson’s advice. 

Although a close associate of JolTroy and 
other projectors of the ‘ Edinburgh lloviow/ 
Thomson contributed but throe papers to 
tliat periodical: on Darwin’s ‘Tomplo of 
Nature/ 1808 j Miss Seward’s ‘ Memories of 
the Past/ 1804 j and Good’s‘Life of Goddos/ 
1804. Ooeasionally, however, ho_ undertook 
tho odltovsliip of the ‘Hoview’ in Jeffrey’s 
absence. 

'The main service rendered by Thomson to 
legal and historical learning was tho work 
undorlakon by him os deputy cleric-register 
of Scotland, to Avhioh he was appointed on 
SO Juno 1800, the oilico having lioon created 
but eleven days previously. That work 
mainly oousistod in re&rniing the system of 
publioregistrios and tho method of the custody 
of records, in rendering these records acoos- 
sible to research, in rescuing and repairing 
old records, and in editing the acts of Uio 
Scottish parliament and other govornmcntsl 
records under tho authority of the record 
commission. 

In Eohniarjr 1828 Thomsan was chosen 
one of the principal clerks of the court of 
sessiou. On the institut ion of blio linnnatyne 
Olub in 1828 ho had heen chosen vice-presi¬ 
dent, and on the death of Scott in 1882 ho 
was unanimously chosen to sueceod him as 
president. Devoted as ho was to legal and 
antiquarian roBeoioh, Thomson was remark¬ 
ably neglectful in regard to matters of 
iiuanco, and oorelsss in the expenditure of 
money. After an inquiry into the accounts 
of tho register olEco in 1889, they wore found 
so unsatisfactory that ho was removed from 
the olEce of deputy clerk-register. He died 


at Shrub Hill, Leith 'Walk, nearPviiX~r 
on 2 Get. 1862. A portrait 
Laudor and a bust bf Sir John Ste^n ^ 
are in the National Portrait GoUetr M ^ 
burgh. 

Por facilitating research in the w.,:., 
offlee I'homson prepared the 
manuals: ‘ A OonUnuation of the 
of Sorviee to the Chancery Office 
Union, A.D. 1707i’ ‘ An AbWiatecM 
of tho llogistorsof Sasines, General andfaT 
tioular, arranged in Counties with idatj™ 
Indexes, from the Ist of January 1781 ■' 
AbbroviatoofAdjudioalionsfromlstJaM^ 
1781 to 1830; ’ ‘ An Abbreviate of InhS 
lions. General and Particular, artanged m 
Counties, from 1st January 1781 to IgSO* 
His various ‘ Ileports ’ from 1807, withmder 
of oontonta, are also of value. 01 woib 
publishod by him under the authontyithe 
record commission, by muoh the most 
importont was ‘ ’I’he Acts of the Pailiamaat 
of Scotland,’ vol. ii. to vol. xi. MoacDxjiT- 
Mnaovii,18i4to 1824,10 vokfeho. Totj. 
containing the ‘ Ecgiam Majeatalem,’ with 
tho most ancient recorded ptoceediaga 
and acts of parliament, was reserved tek 
published last, and, although almost com¬ 
pleted before 1841, when Thomaon’s coniec- 
tion with the record office ceased, did not 
appear until 1844, when it was edited, wiffi 
additions, by Cosmo Innes. The immansa 
labour involved in thopublication of thesaacts 

of parliament cannot be realised at a gianca, 
‘ Taking as complete/ says Mr. limes, 'ths 
preliminary oduoation, tho thorough appre¬ 
ciation of tlie ohgeots of the work,there wna 
still to lind tho authenticity of each statote 
and code of laws, and to test its valneby 
all tho canons of charter learning. Xext 
came tho settling of tho texts by a search and 
collation ofiumunerablomannsci'ipts alwavs 
in subjoction to sense.’ Other works pnlh 
lishod 'under the anlhoritjr of the recoid 
commission were: ‘InquiBitionnniadOapei' 
lam Domini Begis Botomatnium, quie in 
Puhllcis Arohivis Scotice adhuc aorvantnr, 
Abbroviatio, 1811, 1816/ S vok; 'He^- 
Btrum Magni Sigilli Begum Sootorom m 
Arohivis Publiois asservatum, mdoovi- 
Moacoxxiv/ 1814; ‘ The Acts of the Loids 
Auditors of Causes and Oompiamts, 
MOOOOixvi-MCOOOXtnv/1880; andthi 'Arts 
of' the Lords of Oounoil in Civil Oanses, 
KOOdOAXXVili-MOOaoxov/1830. Olker not 
‘ strictly official works/ hut of the wme ciasa 
as Iho foregoing, and mainly dstiyed^ fiom 
the same sonroos, were: ‘ A Compil^oii_ of 
tlio JTorBafl of ProcosB in tho Oonct of SeBsioa 


during tlio earliorperioda after its estolM* 
mont; ‘with tlio Voriatioufl which-they Mva 
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=-nce imdeigone,’ Edinburgli, 1839; ‘ A Ool- 
i'ction of Inventories and other Records of 
the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel House, and 

tlia Artillery and Munition in some of 
the Royal (Jastles, 1488-1606,’ Edinburgh, 
imIt- and the ‘Chamberlain Rolls,’ vols. 
i-uT’1326-1406 (1817), vol. iii. 1406-1460- 
a843, in the Bannatyne Club). 

'■ Thomson also edited the ‘ Memoirs ’ of Sir 
George Mackenzie, Edinburgh, 1821; and 
I jiemoirs of the Lives and Characters of the 
Eight Honourable George Badlie of Jervis- 
wood, and of Lady Grissell, by their Daugh¬ 
ter Lady Murray,’ Edinburgh, 1829 j and 
further he publish ‘Inventory of Work 
done for the State by [Evan Tyler] hia 
llaiesty’s Printer in Scotland, December 
Idfe-Ootober 1647,’Edinburgh, 1816; ‘Ane 
Addicioun of Scottis Oronikles and Doidis. 
A Short Ohronicle of the Reign of James 
the Second, King of Scots. From Asloan’s 
Manuscript in the Auchinleok Library,’ 
Edmburgn, 1819 j and ‘ Menu da la Maison 
de la Roto6 faiot par Mona, da Pinmillon, 
iiDLxn,’Edinburgh, 1894. For theBanna- 
tvna Club he edited, in addition to the 
‘‘Chamberlain Rolls ’ above mentioned, the 
following: ‘Alexander Myln. Vitas Dun- 
keldensia Ecolesiee Episcoporum,’ 1828; 
‘Discours partioulier a’Esooss^ esorit en 
1550,’ 1824; ‘ The History and Life of King 
James the Sext,’ 1825; ‘ Memoirs of his own 
Life by Sm James Melville of Halhill,’ 1827 ; 
‘Memoirs of hia own Life and Times by Sir 
James Turner,’ 1829; ‘ The History of Scot¬ 
land,’ by John Lesley, bishop of Ross, 1830; 
‘Collection of Ancient Scottish Prophecies 
in Alliterative Verse,’ 1833; ‘ Diurnal of 
Eemaikable Occurrents from the PoUok 
MS.,’ 1833; ‘The Ragman RoUs, 1291— 
1296,’ 1884; ‘The Book of the Universal 
Kirk of Scotland, 1660-1618,’ 3 yols. 1839, 
1840,1846; * A Diary of the Public Corre¬ 
spondence of Sir Thomas Hope of Crai^aR,’ 
IbiS; and ‘Munimenta Vetuatiora Oomi- 
tetus de Mortoun,’ and ‘Original Letters 
and Papers in the Archives of the Earls of 
Morton,’ 1862. 

[Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Sir Walter Scott’s 
Journal; Memoir by Cosmo Innes, 18S4J 

T. E. H. 

THOMSON, THOMAS (1773-1862), 
chemist, born on 12 April 1773 at Crieff, was 
son of John Thomson by his wife. Elizabeth 
Ewan. He received his early education at 
the parish school of Crieff and at the borough 
school of Stirling, and in 1787 obtained a 
bursary at St. Andrews, where he remained 
for three years. In 1790 he became tutor in 
the family of Mr. Kerr of Blackshields. In 


1796 he commenced to study medicine at 
Edinburgh, attending the chemistiy lectures 
of Joseph Black [q. vj, and graduated doctor 
of medicine m 1799. During this period he 
contributed the article ‘ Sea ’ to the third 
edition of the ‘ Eneyelopsedia Britannica,’ 
and edited the supplement to that edition, 
writing the articles on ‘ Chermatry,’ ‘ Mine¬ 
ralogy,’ and ‘ Vegetable, Animal and Dyeing 
Substances.’ These formed the basis of his 
System of Chemistry,’ 1802 ; 7th edit. 1831. 
The first edition is largely drawn from pre¬ 
existing works, hut later issues contain many 
of his own discoveries besides those of con¬ 
temporaries. The work helped to improve the 
system of classification adopted in chemical 
science. In 1800 he instituted in Edinburgh 
a courae of lectures on chemistry and, having 
opened a laboratory for the practical in¬ 
struction of pupils, continued to teach this 
subject in Edinburgh, until 1811. This is 
stated to have been the first chemical labo¬ 
ratory opened in the United Kingdom 
for purposes of instruction. At the same 
time he made investigations on behalf of 
the Scottish excise hoard upon the sub¬ 
jects of brewing and distillation, and in¬ 
vented the instrument known as Allan’s 
‘ Saccharometer.’ On 28 March 1811 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and in 1812 he published a history 
of the society containing an account of the 
most important papers in each branch of 
science v^ich had appeared in the ‘ PhUoso- 
phicel Transactions.’ In the autumn of the 
same year he visited Sweden, and in the 
following year published en account of his 
travels, paying special attention to the 
mineralogy and geology of the country. On 
his return from Sweden he resided in Lon¬ 
don and edited the ‘ Annals of Philosophy,’ 
a monthly journal of science. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1821 by Richard Phillips [q. v.], 
and in 1827 the journal was purchased by 
Richard Taylor fq, v.] and merged in the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ In 1817 he was 
appomted lecturer in chemistiy at the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow, and in 1818 was made 
regiuB profeasor at the instance of the Dulte 
of Montrose. His career as professor was 
one of great scientific activity. He con¬ 
tinued to perform the whole duties of his 
choir until 1841, and then associated with 
himself his nephew, Robert Dundas Thom¬ 
son [q, T.] His bodily powers were now 
failing, and after 1846 his nephew discharged 
the entire duties of the professorship. Thom¬ 
son was president of the Philosofecal So¬ 
ciety of Glasgow finm 1884, and in ITovember 
1850 madb his lost communication to this 
society in the form of a biographical account 
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of Ilia friend Wollaaton, -wlio Lad juat died. 
Ilia own strenglL gradiiallv declined, until 
on 2 .Tuly 1862 Le died, -wLile residing near 
the Holy LooL. 

TLomson married, in 1810, Agnea Ool- 
c^uLon,i}ie daughter of a distiller near Stir¬ 
ling, and left a son, Thomaa Thomson (1817- 
1878) [q. V.], ■well hnown as a hotaniat and 
explorer, and a daughter, who married 
Bobert Dundos Thomaon. 

As a chemist Thomaon is best known for 
the warm and eireotive support which he 
accorded to Dalton's atomic theory. He 
visited Dalton in Manchester on 20 Aug. 
1801, and recelvod from him an account of 
the new theory which ho introduced into 
the third edition of his ‘ Systom ’ (pp. 126 ot 
seq.) published in 1807. This was the first 
detailed public announcement of the theory, 
for Dalton did not xiubliah his ‘ New Systom 
of Oheinioal Dhilosophy ’ until 1808. After 
thd publication of the second part of the 
first volume of Dalton’s work in 1810, 
Thomson issued a long series of xiapers (An¬ 
nals of l^ML 1SL3-11) in which the atomic 
theory was applied to elucidate the compo¬ 
sition of a very largo number of compounds. 
Those contributed largely to making the 
theory known, oapeoially on the continent of 
Europe. 

In 1810 Thomson oommoncod a aerios of 
oxporimoutal rosoarchos with the view of 
testing, or rather of confirming, the theory 
of 'William Prout [q. v.], that the atomic 
weights of all the olements are exact mul¬ 
tiples of that of hydrogen. The results of 
the many thousands of exporiments which ho 
conducted with this object wore oxtromoly 
favourable to the theory and wore x’ublieheu 
in 1826 under the titlo ‘An Attempt to 
establish the JfirsL Priucixiles of Chemistry 
hy Experimont,’ in two volumes, primarily 
intonded for the use of his students. Tho 
analyses recorded had not boon carried out 
with suflicient care to justify tho claim of 
high accuracy made for them by tho author, 
and tho work was very severely criticised, 
esxiecially by tho Swedish chemist Bersolius, 
himself an analyst of extraordinary skill, 
who wont so far os to accuse the author of 
having done ‘much of the oxporimcnttd 
part at the writing table’ (Bnnzimius, 
Jahreabet'ioht, 1827, vi. 77). The statomouts 
which induced this suspicion are explained 
by Walter Orum as follows: ‘The lusults 
which appear so perfect in the First Prin¬ 
ciples arc not to bo understood as tho actual 
rosults of any one experiment, or even as 
the moan of several experiments, hut as re¬ 
sults which might foiily be deduced from 
them, and which, being in round as well as 


more perfect numbers, were mors 
a school book’ (Proa. Ph^Soe^r}^^^ 
vol. ni. 1866).. It\as beenclaimed'fo?fe’ 
sou that he introduced the use of 
into chemistry (JSdinb. Nm PMl , 
1862-3, liv. 86). This ekim t w“'’ 
unfounded, for symbols were in conatolS 
among the earlier chemists, 
ml reduced tho modern atomic symW 
thoiigh he used signs instead of letters ’ 

Besides tho works already mentien^i 
Thomson was the author of: 1. ‘ElaCf 
of Ohomktry,' 1810. 2. ‘History^S^ 
rnistry,’ 2 vols. 1830-1. 3. ‘An Outline 
the boiencos of Heat and Electricitv’lRw 
4. ‘Chemistry of Inorganic Bodies’ M 
6. ‘Outlines of Mineralogy,’ 1836. 8 ‘Ohei 
mjsLry of Organic Bodies,’1838. 7.''Che. 
rnistry of Animal Bodies,' 1843, 8. ‘Breir 
ing and Distillation,’ 1840. No fewer thsa 
201 sciontifio papers, including numerous 
articles in the ‘Annals of Philosopliy' sud 

tho ‘ Roeorda of Solenco,’are placed to Thom¬ 
son’s orodit in tho Iloyal Society’s catalogue • 
those deal chiefly with the otomio th^’ 
nnalysos and preparation of salts, and mth 
suhjocia oonuoolod with mineralogy,geology 
and agriculture, in nil of which hi tookui 
active interest. He was also the author of 
a pamiihlot, ‘ Remarks on the " Edinburgh 
Review” of Dr. Thomson’s System of Cfc 
rnistry, by tho Author of that Work,’Edin¬ 
burgh, 1804. Thomson’s portrait figures in 
the engraving, by Walker & Son, of the dis¬ 
ting uisliud men of science of Qieat Britain 
living in tho years 1807-8. 

(A Momoir by W. Crum is gim in Etoc. 
Phil. Soc. of Gfiaegow, ISfifi, vol. iii, and kB. 
Dumlas Thomson in Edinburgh NewPhiW 
pbical Journal, 1862-3, liv, 60.] A.Etji. 


THOMSON, THOMAS (1817-1878), 
naturalist, born in Glasgow on 4 Deo. 1817, 
was eldest sou of Thomas Thomson (1773- 
1862) [q. v.l, professor of chemistry in the iml- 
vorsity of Glasgow, by his wife Agnes Ool- 
quhou, daughtor of a distiller near Stirling. 
Thomas was oducated at thehighschoolend 
tho university of Glasgow. Throughqutlm 
oollego coroer ho spemally devoted hims^ 
to scionco, and when only seventeen dis- 
covorod and described the celebrated beds of 
fossil mollusca on the Eirth of Clyde, draw¬ 
ing oouedusions that showed remarkabla 
powers of gonoralisation. 

Intonding at first to adopt chemistry as a 
profession, he passed some years in the luii- 
vorsity laboratory, and spent a winter at 
Giosaon under Liebig, when he discovered 
poctio acid in carrots. On entering the 
modical classes at Glasgow he concentrated 
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his attention on Ijotany, under Sir 'Willinm 

Jackson Hooker [q. v.J 

After graduating M.D. at Grlasgow TJni- 
sersity in 1839 he entered the eervioe of the 
East India Company as assistant surMon, 
and on his arrival in Oalontta early in 1840 
was appointed to the cnratorship of the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He had 
beeun the arrangement of their collection 
of minerals when in August he was sent 
to Afghanistan in charge of a mrty of 
European recruits. He reached Cabul in 
June 1841| and proceeded to Ghuznee, 
where he was attached to the 27th native 
infantry. He was besieged in Ghuznee 
durino' the winter, and was made a pri- 
soner°when the place fell in March 1842. 
He was destined to be sold into slavery in 
Bokhara, but, with some fellow-prisoners, 
euoceeded in bribing his captor to convey 
hun to the British army of relief. Before he 
was closely beleaguered he had been em¬ 
ployed in making a study of the geology and 
botany of the district. lie returned to India 
without his collections and ^lersonal effects, 
and was stationed with his regiment at 
Moradabad till 1846, when he joined the 
army of the Indus and served through the 
Sutlej campaign, after which ha returned to 
Moradabad and was stationed at Lahore and 
Fetozepur. During this period he was en¬ 
gaged in investigating the botany of the 
plains and outer Himalayas. In August 
1847 ho was appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners for denning the boundary between 
Kashmir and Chinese Thibet, and reached 
L§h m October. He made eictensive jour¬ 
neys in the Hashmir territories, going u far 
north OS the Karakoran Pass, and obtaining 
most important geographical information, 
besides valuable collections. After his re¬ 
turn to India he took furlough at Simla, 
where he finished his report and made farther 
botanical researches. 

At the end of 1849 he joined his Mend 
Dr. (now Sir Joseph Dalton) Hooker in 
Daijeeling, and, in lien of going to England, 
spent 1860 in travelling with him ui the 
Si kkim forests, the Ehosi hills, Cachar, Chit¬ 
tagong, and the Sunderbunds, finally return¬ 
ing to England in very broken health in 
March 1831. The next few years were spent 
at Kew, working at the collections obtained 
during these travels. In the mistaken belief 
that assistance would be given by the com¬ 
pany, he brought out, in conjunction with 
HooW, at his own expense, and issued at 
cost price, the first volume of a work en¬ 
titled' Elora Indica,’ London, 1866,8vo j but 
the sole support he obtained from the com¬ 
pany was the oflet to piuchase some copies. 

VOL. XIX. 


In 1854 Thomson succeeded Dr. Falconer 
as superintendent of the botanical garden at 
Calcutta. He was also appointed professor 
of botany at the Calcutta medical college, 
and held the two posts till 1861, when he 
retired and returned to England in UI health. 
He resided first at Hew and then at Maid¬ 
stone. In 1871 he went again to India as 
secretary to the eiroedition fitted out to 
observe the eclipse of the sun on 12 Dec. of 
that year. He died on 18 April 1878. He 
married, in 1864, Catharine, daughter of B. C. 
Sconce, esq., of Malta. 

Thomson was elected a fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society in 1862, of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society in 1864, and of the Royal 
Society in 1866. He was for twelve years 
an examiner in natural science for the medi¬ 
cal services of the army and navy, and on 
several occasions examiner in botany for the 
university of London and the South Ken¬ 
sington school of science. 

Besides the work already named, and 
official reports as superintendent of the Cal¬ 
cutta botanic garden, Thomson was author 
of: 1. ‘‘Western Himalaya and Tibet,' 
London, 1862, 8vo. 2. ‘bTote on Captain 
Grant’s Collection of Plants’ in Speke’s 
* Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile ’ (appendix), 1863. He also wrote 
eleven papers on geographical and botanical 
subjects, ns well as nine botanical papers 
with Sir J. D. Hooker for various scientific 
journals between 1835 and 1867. 

A crayon portrait by Richmond, dated 
1864, is at Kew. 

[Proc. Roy.il Geographical Society, xxh. 309; 
Joura. Bot. 1878, p. 160; information Undly 
supplied by J. G. Baker, esq., F.R.S.] 

B. B. W. 

THOMSON, THOMAS NAPIER (1798- 
1800), historian and biographer, was born at 
Glasgow on 26 Feb. 1798, and was the fifth 
son of Hugh Thomson, West India mer¬ 
chant. About 1812 the family removed to 
London, and young Thomson was placed at 
a boarding-school near Barnet. Having 
contracted a bronchial affection, he was sent 
to his uncle's house in Ayrshire, and in 
October 1813 he entered the university of 
Glasgow as ‘Thomas Thomson,’ having 
dropped the 'Napier ’ owing to a disagreement 
with the Napierfamily. Thomson was adie- 
tinguished student. In 1818 he published a 
volume, ‘ The Immortality of the Soul, and 
other Poems,’ his only publication in verse. 
After entering the divinity hall os a student 
for the ministry, he was reduced to poverty 
by his father's misfortunes, but managed to 
support himself at college as a private tutor, 

So 
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and in 1S3S lie obtained the two hi^Iieet 
prizes in the uniTersity of Glasgow, tfav- 
ing received a liconso ns a prenchor, ho offi- 
cintod in many parts of Scotland, as well 
ns in Nowcastle and llirniingham, besides 
writing for ‘The Christian Instructor,’ In 
Glasgow ho dolivorod a series of leoturos to 
ladies on the ‘ Philosophy of History.’ 

In 1827 ho was appointed assistant to 
Laurence Adamson, minister of Gnpar- 
Fifo; but, owing to a roturn of his 
throat affection, lio had to rosign. He was 
then ordained to the charge oi the Scottish 
church in Haitland, Now South Wnlos, for 
which ho sailed on 11 May 1831 with a 
brother ond sister. On arriving at Mait¬ 
land, lie found there was neither church, 
manse, nor congregation, so ho initiated a 
charge at Bathurst on 18 .Inly 1832, About 
this time ho married. Shortly after the 
birth of Ilia second child ho resigned his 
charge and returned to Tilngland, whore ho 
arrived in 18313, to devote himsolf to Utern- 
ttiro. Charles Knight (1791-1878) Jq, v.] 
engaged him to edit and reinodul lloborl 
llonry’s ‘ History of Qront Britain.’ 'Iliis 
was afterwards ahandoned in favour of a 
now work, ’The Pictorial History of ItJng- 
latid,' issued in 1838, to which' Tliomson 
Wiifi one of tho principal contributors. ITo 
also wrote extensLvoly for tho periodical 
press, and ooniribufed hiographioal and 
critical notioos for ‘ 'I’lio Boole of tho Poets: 
Chauoor to Boattio'(London, 18'12). 

In 1840 Thomson was commissionod hy 
tho Wodrow Society to edit Onldorwood^ 
'Ilistorio of tho Kirk of Scotland.’ As ho 
had to mako a copy of tho original mnun- 
script in tho British Museum, tho task 
occupied him nearly llvo years. In July 
18 U ho loft Loudon for Edinburgh, wlioro 
ho had boon appointed by tho froo clinrch 
editor of a series of works it was ahont to 
publish. After tho appoaranco of several 
voluinos, comprising tho * Soloct Works ’ of 
Ktiox, Jliilherford, Traill, Tlendorson, 
Guthrie, Voilcli, Ilog, and Ploming, tlio 
schemo collapsed, Thomson again turning his 
attention to tho poriodioal and newspaper 
press. In 18B1 ho became oonnnctod with 
Messrs. Blackio & Son, tho publishers, for 
whom he afterwards turned out an immense 
amount of work, not ably (along with Giiirles 
Maofarlano [q. v.]) ‘Tho Oomprehensivo 
History of Tfingknd’ (J vols. ISfiS-fll), In 
1861 ho had written a supplemental volume 
of B. Ohttmhors’s ‘ Biographical Bictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen,’ and immodialoly 
boforo his death he prepared a now edition 
in 8vols,, revised throughout and continued 
with a supplement, which was puhlishod 


between 1869 and 1871. It i, b’ 
he is host known as a writer.' Bis'™™ 
hiography is cnnlaiiied in the smS! ^ 

Thomson was the author of small 
written in his college days, entitled ‘BiZ'l 
Gordon,’ ‘The ChSstian MaZ• <?Vn 
io DalgarnooV and ‘ The City of the S^. 
Ho also published: 1 , ‘British NavalB kv. 

Oodrington,’lonZ 

1839, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1864. 2 
Military /l°g^ttphy : Alfred to We%. 
ton,’ London, 1840, 12moi 2nd edit. Ifid 
8. ‘History of Scotland for Schools’Mr 
burgli,]849,12nio. Thomson ediMfe 
Flemings ‘Disoouise on the Bisa andM 
of tho Papacy,’ Edinburgh, 1846. 8ra- 
Milton’s ‘ Pootloal Works," London, I 803 ! 
ond the works of James Hogg, the Ettdfi 
Shepherd, 2 vols., Edinhurghf 1865, 8to, 

rOhamhori’s Piet. ofTSminent Scotsmen 1871 . 
Allibono’s Biet.J gXh ’ 


THOMSON, WILLIAM (1748-1817) 
iniscollanoous writer, born in the parish of 
Fortoviot, Perthshire, in 1740, was son of 
Matthew Thomson, builder, carpenter, and 
farmer, by his wife, the daughter of Millet, 
tho Bclinolmastor of Avintimy, nearDnn- 
held. Educated at the parish school, Perth 
grammar soliool, and St. Andrews IJni. 
vorsity,hohccamolibrarianalDupplin Castle, 

J’urtlishiro, to Thomas Hay, oiehth sari of 
Kinnoull [q.v.l who oucourngedmmtoatndy 
for tho ohurcfi, and promised him a ptisa 
inliis patronage. Complotinghistheol^’cal 
studios at Bt. Andrews and Edinbuigli, 
Thomson was ordained on 20 March 1776 
assistant to Jainos Portoous, the minister uf 
Monivaird, Perthshire, but soon displwsi 
tastes and afliiiilics discordantwithhisamce. 
Oonstraiued by tho urgent complaints of the 
parisluonors, he resigned his post on 1 Oct. 
1778 and Bottled in London as a man of 
loti Cl'S. 

At first unsuccessful, Thomson depended 
mainly for several years on an annual income 
of 601. granted by'tho Earl of KinnoulL At 
longtli ho won notice and regard by his sac- 
ocssful continual ion of Watson’s ‘Histm 
of Philip III of Spain,’ 1783, for whicl 
lio wrote tho fifth and sixth books. In tie 
same year, on 31 Oot,, ho received tie 
honorary dopfroe of LL.D, from Glasgow 
Univors'ity, and he presently had his bends 
full of work. For tho next five-and-thkly 
yoars ho wrote on almost every subject, ^ 
'dnoing pamphlets, memoirs, elaborate hio- 
grapliios, voyages, travels, eommentanesoa 
Scripturo, and treatises on military tact® 
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He eren essayed novels and dramas, but 
Esems to have avoided verse. Besides mit- 
jjts in his own name he collaborated with 
others, and he appears also to have used 
reeudonpis. A man of great and varied 
rtility and very wide attainments, he could 
always produce respectable and sometimes 
even excellent results. lie died at his house 
at Kensington Gravel Pits_ on 16 Feb. 1817. 

Thomson was twice married: first, to Diana 
Miltone, a Scotswoman. His second wife 
is described as the authoress of ‘ The Laby¬ 
rinth of Life’ and other novels of some merit. 
There were children by both man-iages, _ 

Of the numerous works written or edited 
by Thomson the chief are: 1. ‘ Travels in 
Ilutope, Asia, and Afriosj’ 1782. 2. ‘The 
Man in the Moon,' a satirical novel after 
the manner of Swift, 1788. 3. ‘History of 
Great Britain from the Hevnlution of 1688 
to the Aceeseion of George I,’ 2 vols. Ito, 
1787, firom the Latin manuscript of Alexander 
Cunningham (1654^1787) [q. v.l 4. ‘Me¬ 
moirs or the War in Asia from 1780 to 1784,’ 
2 rols. 1788. 6. ‘ Appeal to the People on 
behalf of Warren Hastings,’ 1788. 6. ‘ Mam- 
inuth,orHumanNatura dismayed on a grand 
scale, in a Tour with the Tinkers into the 
Central Parts of Africa,’ 1789. 7. ‘ A Tour 
in England and Scotland by an English 
Gentleman,’ 1789, enlarged into ‘Prospects 
and Observations on a Tour in England mid 
Scotland, by Thomas Newte, Esq.,’ 1791. 
8. ‘ Memoirs of Sergeant Donald Macleod,’ 
1791. 9. ‘ Travels into Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden,’ by Andrew Swinton, 1793. 
10. ‘Introduction to the Trial of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings,’ 1796. 11. ‘ Memoirs relative to hldi- 
tary Tactics,’ 1805. 12. ‘Travels in Scotland 
by James Hall,’ illustrated, 1807. 

Thomson also continued Goldsmith’s ‘ His¬ 
tory ofGreece;’ expandedinl703Buchanan’a 
'Travels in theHebrides: ’ translated' Travels 
to the North Cape,’ Dom the Italian of 
Acerb!; compiled under the name of Harri¬ 
son a commentary on the Bible; and edited 
‘Narrative of an Expedition against the re¬ 
volted Negroes of Surinam,’ by John Gabriel 
Stedmott, A five-act tragedy, ‘Caledonia, 
orthe Clans of Yore,’ appeared posthumously 
in 1818. Thomson prepared from 1790 to 
1800 the historical part of Dodsley’s ‘Annual 
Begister.’ From 1794 to Decemher 1796 he 
owned ‘The English Eeview,’ and largely 
furnished its contents. When he rmin- 
qiushed the ownership it was incorporated 
with the ‘Analytical Review ’ [see Johs- 
80 K, JossFsf]. He also wrote for the 
‘European Magazine,’the ‘Political Herald,’ 
the ‘ Oracle,’ and the ‘ Whitehall Evening, 
Post.’ i 


[Annual Biogr. and Obit. 1818, pp. 74-117; 
Chambers's Biogi. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; 
Anderson's Scottish Nation; Scott’s Fasti Eceles. 
Scot. II. ii. 772; Gent. Mag. 1817, i. 279, 647; 
information from Mr. J. Maitland Anderson, 
university librarian, St. Andrews.] T. B. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM (1802-1862), 
phvsioian, second son of John Thomson 
®6--1846) [q. V.], by his first wife, and 
half-brother of Alien Thomson [q. v.l was 
born on 8 July 1802. He reoeivea his early 
education at the Edinburgh iffigh School, 
and began his medical studies m 1818 at 
tbs university and in the extramural school 
at Edinburgh. He became a member of the 
Royal Medical Society in April 1819, and, 
after passing a winter session at the univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow in 1821-2, he accompanied 
(Sir) Robert Carswell to Paris and Lyons 
to assist in obaemng and dissecting those 
cases of disease with which Carswefl illus¬ 
trated the lectures of Thomson’s father. He 
again went abroad in 1826, and afterwards 
settled in Edinburgh to teach and to practise. 
He became afellow of the College of Surgeons 
in 1825, and was shortly afterwards elected 
a surgeon to the New Town dispensary, 
He gave a course of lectures upon the in¬ 
stitutes of medicine or physiology in 1826- 
1837, and repeated it in the two following 
years. He was then associated with his 
father as lecturer on the practice of physic, 
and in 1830 he assumed the wWe duties of 
the course. When his father’s health 
failed, he delivered several entire courses of 
lectures on general pathology, and, after 
applying unsuccessfully for the chair on 
his father’s retirement, he was appointed in 
1841 professor of the practice or physio in 
the university of Glasgow. He was admitted 
a doctor of medicine from theMarischal Col¬ 
lege by the university of Aberdeen in 1831; 
in 1883 he joined the College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh as a fellow, and in 1840 he 
was appointed, and acted for a year as, one 
of the physicians to the Royal Infirmary at 
Edinburgh. 

During the eleven years he roent in 
Glasgow, Thomson devoted himself to the 
extension and improvement of his lectures 
on the practice of physic. Ee also gave 
much time to the management of the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the college or teaching body 
of the university. He acted for six or 
seven years as derk of the faculty or secret 
tary to the college. In virtue of his office 
of professor of medicine to the nniversilyv 
he was a permanent director of the Royal 
Infirmary, and also of the large asylum for 
lunatics at Gartnavel, near Glasgow, and 
during the winter of 1848-9, when the- 

3a 2 
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olllco of pliysioian-BupeTmtondent to tlio 
asylum auadouly bucame vacant, Tbomson 
xmdei’toolc to fill tlie appointment, tliougk 
Asiatic cholera ■was raging among its in¬ 
mates. The onerous duties of the post 
proved to be too much for his strength, 
and symptoms of illness slowly showod 
thomselvoB, but he remained at his post in 
spite of increasing illness until shortly before 
Ills death. lie died at Edinburgh, whither 
lie had gone a few days previously to consult 
his medical friends, on 12 May ItiSS. 

lie married, in Deeombor lfi27, Eliza, the 
second daughter of Niuian Hill, writer to 
the signet, and by her had six children. 

Ills published worlcs consist chiolly of 
original lutioles and carefully prepared 
digests for encycloiirodias and various stan¬ 
dard modionl worlcs. Ills essay ‘On the 
ilhick Deposit in the Lunga of Miners,’ pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Medical 
and Ohirurgical Society of London, vole. 
XX, and XXI., and on ' Sloughing of some 
Portions of the Intestinal Tube' in the 
‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ 
ISJfi, xliv. 296, are deserving of special al- 
tciiliou. Ilia only separate work was ‘A 
Practioal Troatise on the Dlsensua of the 
Liver and Biliary Passage,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 
18J1. 

I Allan Thomson’s biographical notico of his 
liau-brother, |iroflxod to Oiilloii’s 'Life,’ Edin¬ 
burgh, 18fi0 1 (lordonLaing's Life of 8iv James Y. 
Hinipsoii; ndditioiml lucts kindly given to I ho 
•writer by Professor Jolin Millar Thomson, Dr. 
’William Thomson's nepliow, and by Alox. Dun¬ 
can, esq.] D’A. P. 

THOMSON, "WILLIAM (.1819-1800), 
archbisliop of York, born at Wiiilohavon on 
11 Eob. 1819, was tho oldest son of John 
Thomson of Kelswick House, near that town. 
Both his iiaronta woro of Scottish oxtraclion. 
His mother, Isabella, was maternally de- 
econded from Patrick Homo of PolwartU, 
and was related to tlie Earls of Marchmont. 
His father migrated to Whitohavou in 1813 
to join the business of his uncle, Walter 
Thomson. lie became director of tiie local 
banlc ond chairman of tho ‘Oloator Afoot 
Hematite Iron Oorapany,’tho first hematite 
company formed in tlie norih of England, 
llo died at Bishoplliorpe Palace on 18 April 
1878, afi^od 87 (IKcsf Cumberland and White- 
jMvm jTerald, 25 April and 2 May 1878; 
Whitehaven News, 26 Aiiril and 2 Alay J 878). 

William was educated at Shrewsbury 
school, eut oring at tho ago of eleven. During 
liiaschool days he preferred science to classics, 
although at Shrewsbury ho had no oppor¬ 
tunity of following his bent. On 2 J une 1830 
lie matrlculatodfrom Queen’s College, Oxford. 


He was elected o scholar in the foUowin, 
year, and a fellow m 1840. He 
B.A. in that year and M.A. in M 
While an undergraduate, Thomson de. 
voted himself chiefly to the study 0110 ^ 
somewhat to tho detriment of his work to 
tho schools, and bofors he graduated he hid 
practiciilly oomploted a treatise entity 
‘ Outliuofl of the Laws of Tlioufflit ‘ Thia 
was published in 1842, and hrouAthiaim 
earliest reputat ion. The germ of his work 
ho states, ho derived from Christian mil 
Wolff’s ‘ PhiloBophia Entionali8,’and Daniel 
Albert Wyttonbach’s ‘PrieoeptaPhilosophiia 
Logicro.’ Tbomson’s treatment of his topic 
was remarkably clear, and be arranged his 
matter with great skill. Ths merits of tho 
treatise brought him into communication 
with many autlioritios on the subject,among 
Olliers with Sir William Hamilton,Professw 
Do Alorgan, James AloOosh, Philip Henry 
fifth earl Stanhope (then Lord Mahon), nnd 
William Whewell, master of Trinity. From 

lliose, nnd ospoclallyfromSir William Hamil. 

ton, Thomson rocoived many suggestions 
which induced him to make considerable 
alterations in the later editions of his work. 
Thomson’s ‘Out lines ’ in some respects nntici- 
linted John Stuart Mill’s ‘ System of Logic,’ 
and was long used oxtoueively as a text* 
book. 

Soon after the publication of his treatise 
in 18-12, TlioniHOii was ordained deacon, and 
loft 0.xfurd to devote himself to cleticnl work. 
He look priest’s orders in 1813, and in the 
next four yeiira served oiiracios, first at St. 
Kicholiis, (liiildford, Simey (1844-6), and 
afterwards at Cuddosdon, near Oxfemd,under 
tho nominal vicar, SamuolWilberforco[q.i,i 
bisliop of Oxford. 

Thomson’s growing reput ation ns a logician 
led tho nulliorlties of Queen’s Oollwe in 
18J7 to ri'Ciill Jiim to 0.xford to act as college 
tutor, in this capacity ho did much to r^ 
triovo tho standing of tho college. Indefati¬ 
gable ill liis at tent ion to its affairs, ho filled 
tho ollico not merely of tutor, but (to of 
clinphiin and dean. In 1852 be became jnmor 
bursor, nnd in 1864 bursar. At_ the same 
time bo was rooogiiUed in the university as 
a preacher of power. In 1848 hs was ap¬ 
pointed soloot preacher, nnd in 1863 he wb 
clioson Hampton loctuior. Toking as his 
Bulijoct ‘ the atoning work of Christ,' he 
dwelt on tho expiatory character of the atone¬ 
ment, and Ills sermons oonstituta a veiy com- 
pilolo exposition of that theory of the purpose 
of (jlirist’s incarnation. They nttrootedgMt 
attention, nnd St. Mary’s was more 
than it had been since the time of New¬ 
man (Times, 7 June 1853). 
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In the matter of academic organisation 
Thomson -vras strongly in favour of reform. 
He disapproved of the principles on which 
college fellowships were then filled. At that 
period they were nearly all confined topersons 
Lm in particular districts, and at Queen’s 
College, contrary to the statutes, elections 
were restricted to natives of Cnmherland and 
"Westmoreland. In conj unction with another 
fellow, George Henry Saoheverell Johnson 
fq. V.], Thomson endeavoured to remedy this 
state of things. In 1849 the fellows rmected 
the candidature of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
afterwards regius professor of modem history, 
and elected instead a native of Cumberland 
whom they had previously removed from the 
list of expectants on account of his insufficient 
attainments. Thomson appealed against this 
action to Lord John Hussell, me prime 
minister; in consequence of this and other 
representations a commission was appinted 
in 1850 to inquire into the constitution 
and revenues of the university, and in 1864 a 
second commission was empowered to revise 
the statutes of the university and of the col¬ 
leges and halls. The proposed innovations 
alarmed the more conservative members of 
the university, and several attacks on the 
commissions appeared. In reply to one of 
these, entitled ‘The Case of Queen's College’ 
(Oxford,1864,8vo), by the He v. John Barrow, 
I).i).,Thom8on penned'An Open College best 
for all’ (Oxford, 1864, 8vo). This pamphlet 
was generally considered the ablest contri¬ 
bution to the reformers' side of the con¬ 
troversy, and was largely quoted in the 
poiliamentary debates. 

In 1855 Thomson married, and, lasing his 
fellowship in consequence, was presented by 
the crown to the rectory of All Souls’, Mary- 
lebone. Within a few months, however, on 
the deoth of the Eev. John Fox, D.D., on 
11 Aug., Thomson was elected provost of 
Queen’s College and resigned his living. As 
provost he steadily pursued his liberalising 
policy. He advocated the enlargement of 
the curriculum of university studies, and, 
with a view to aiding scientific study, was 
one of the projectors of the university 
museum, whiw was afterwards erected in 
the parks. Outside Oxford he accepted pre¬ 
ferment, whereby he extended his reputation 
as a preacher who appealed to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions of his audience. 
In 1858 he was elected to the preachership 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and inl860he was appointed 
ch^lain in ordinary to the queen. 

Thomson's theological position was con¬ 
spicuously defined during the controversy 
tW followed the issue in 1860 of the 
‘Essays and Beviews.’ In his ardour for 


reform at Oxford he had associated himself 
with Benjamin Jowett and the newer school 
of broad churchmen, and in 1855 he had con¬ 
tributed a paper on ‘ Crime and its Excuses’ 
to ‘Oxford Essays.’ But when, in 1860, 
Jowett andhisfciends enunciated more daring 
theological opinions in ‘ Essays and Beviews,’ 
Thomson severed himself icom. them, and in 
1861 edited in iraly a volume of essays, en¬ 
titled ‘Aids to luith’ (London, 8vo). The 
volume included contriWtions from Edward 
Harold Browne, Frederick Charles Cook, 
Charles John Ellicott, and Henry Longue- 
ville Mansel, besides an article of his 
own on ‘ The Death of Christ,’ which was 
substantially a restatement of his Bampton 
lectures in more popular form. ‘Aids to 
Faith’ was the best general answer which 
‘Essays and Beviews’ called forth, and pos¬ 
sesses historical value as a clear statement of 
the orthodox position at that period. Almost 
at the same time Thomson was engaged, as 
one of a committee of ten, in preparing the. 
‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’to which he centric 
huted the 'Introduction to the Synoptical 
Gospels,’ probably the best treatise on the- 
suUect then extant. 

in the same year ^861), on the translation 
of Charles Thomas Baring [q, v.] to the see of 
Durham, Thomson, whose established fame 
as a preacher marked him out for promotion, 
was appointed Baring's snccessor in the see 
of GloucesterandBristol. ^Vithin. tenmonths 
of his consecration, however, Charles Thomas 
Longley [fi- v.], the archbishop of York,wos 
translated to Canterbimy, and, though so 
junior a bishop, Thomson was appointed 
Longley’s successor. He was enthroned at 
York Minster on 26 March 1662, and entered 
on on archiepiscopate which extended over 
twenty-eight years. 

Thomson performed the various duties in¬ 
cident to his office with eminent success. 
From the commencement of his archieplsco-- 
pate he realised that, to keep its place in, 
English life, the English churw must show 
itself able to meet modep needs. He "wes 
active in his support of diocesan couferencas, 
and church congresses, and showed a keen- 
interest in social, economic, and political 
questions, together with a just discernment 
of their relation to ecclesiastical matters. 
He made his first public appparance as arch¬ 
bishop at a meeting of the Castle Howard 
Beformatory in 1863, and irom that time 
onwards he was present at every consider¬ 
able public meeting in the diocese, whether 
its object was the amendment of the eriminal 
law, the amelioration of the state of the poor, 
the encouragement of education, or the cvdi 
tiyation of art or science. 
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In 1802 tlio imiuenfee inoroaao of popula¬ 
tion ill tlio north, of England liad 8urx>nssod 
tho roaonrcoB of the ohuroh, and in Iho largo 
towns tho iiumhors of the clergy -were quite 
inadequate for the noods ol the people. 
ShoiUold, for oxainplo, had only one church 
for eight thousand iuhahitants, and that 
town, like nil its neighbours, was n centre of 
anti-derical foeling. The archbishop from 
tho Brst sot liimself to meet these dilllcul- 
tios. In 180G, at tho church congress at 
York, he suggested tho addition of n work¬ 
ing men’s mooting to tho ordinary piro- 
gvammo. In 1869 lie gained tho attention 
of tho workmen of Shofliold, who liod 
hitherto treated tlio clergy with scorn, by a 
speoch dolunding tho English churoh from 
the charge that it was a useless Inslitutiou 
maintained at an undue cost to tho na¬ 
tion. This speech was followed by others 
of like tenor, Tho population of Shailleld 
at, once acknowledged tho force of his argu¬ 
ment, and their attitude of hostility or ui- 
dilferonco to all that concorned tho church 
was oonvorled into ono of dQvot(>d cstoom 
for himself and his aims, llis artisan ad¬ 
mirers subaovibod to give him a prosont of 
cutlery in 1888 (IVfta/uVe Pont, 13 Jimo 
ISSSh IJis sucooss in Hhdliold was only 
typical of what ho achieved throughout tho 
labour centres of northern England. JJuring 
the latter part of his life no man oquallcd 
him in tho alfuctions of the working dosses, 
and it is diiUcult to ovorostimato tlio eil'ect 
of llis inlluonco in strnngthoning tho position 
of the English ohuroh in tho northern pro¬ 
vince. lie was one of the iirst Englidi 
olevgymun who, while not himself a sooiidist, 
rncognisod the good elements that wont to 
tho mailing of socialism. When ho dissentod 
from opinions which to most men then wore 
revolutionary ravings, ho did so without 
hittorness and with full allowauoo for dllToiv 
onoes in the point of view from whieli die 
question was approached, 

]<'rom tho tiiiio of his olovaiion to tho 
boiich of bishop.') Thomson look an iiniKirfant 
part in eoclosiustical legislation. Ono of tho 
first problems that engag('d hie attention 
■was the reconstitution of I ho llnal occlosias- 
tical court of appoal. Iln was thus involved 
in a prolonged controversy with Samuol 
■Wilborforoe, bishop of Oxford, who was 
ultimately viotorions. At the outset in 1871 
Q’homson sucoessfully opposed Wilboii'orco's 
proposal to loduoe the bishope to the posit ion 
of assessors in the judicial committoe of the 
privy council; but in 1878 a clause was in¬ 
troduced into the Supremo Oourt of Judica¬ 
ture Act removiug the episcopal moinbors 
from tho judicial committee altogether, and. 


though two years later thevi^iiliiZir” 
assessors, they did not regat 
fiinotiona. Iul871 .-ctkl, 



to compel tho clergy to keep their residste 
and ohuroh buddings m repair. It 
however, very happily Wed, 
years later was condemned by e eonmS 
OX Uie Ilouse of Oommona, Xu 1874 ^ 

joined his friend Archbishop Tait h, mt^ 
duomg a bi l for the regulation of pub& 
worship. The measm-e was intended moart 
to chcolc the growth of rituahstio praefos 
and m its original form largely mcrebed 
tho authority of the bishops j but the ei- 
tonsivo modifications it ‘ " 


sagothroughparliamentpraoticallydeatio^ 

the olloot thot its framers had in view ''in 
1883 Thomson supported Toit’s motimfor 
tho appoinlinont of a commission on ealesi- 
astical courts. But, though he signed the 
general report of tho commission, he joined 
with a minority in issuing a d iaaHnUmi - ^ 
port, and was the aul hor of a severs critirian 
on t lio work of tho commission which appeared 
in tho ‘ Edinburgh lloview ’ for JanuatylBi, 
A strict disciplinarian, Thomson came 
conspicuously forward in 1887 as tieckm- 
pioii of ooolosiastieal order. Hehadrduaed 
to admit Oanoii Tristram’s election aa a 
proctor in couvocalioii, on the ground that 
ho was not duly qualified. In conaequence 
ho was roquirod to show oauss in tk court 
of qiioeii’s bench why Tiistram’s toion 
should not be accepted. Thomson conducted 
his case in person, and, appearing before tk 
court on 28 Nov. 1887, took exception to the 
court’s jurisdictiou. llis pleading woa sic- 
coBsful, and tbu ability he dis^yed led 
Xiord Ooloi'idge, who tried the case, to re¬ 
mark, ' Had ThomBon followed our ptoCee- 
sion bo would have been the eerondpeteon 
in tbu kingdom instead of the third,’ 

1 n 1888 tlie Ulorgy Discipline (Immorality) 
Bill was introduced into parliament. It 
was luaterially altered in committee, eud 
Thomson, disapproving of it in its amended 
form, hnstoued to London to oppose it on 
tho tliird reading in the 11 ouse of Lords. He 
pointed out that it tended to increase _tk 
cost of prosecution, and at the same time 
prevented an appeal to a higher court m 
matters of fael, No attempt wos made teem- 
trovert his statoments, and the bill, aftst 
passing the third reading, was suCfeted to 
droi). Another hill deahng with the ssnw 
subject, which was more in accordance 
his views, was introduced in the yew fcl- 
lowing, but was sucoessfully opposed by the 
WoLsli mombei’B in the Uouse of Conmions, 
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In the conduct of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of his province Thomson displayed both 
strength and tact. Though he had been 
accused of narrowness and intolerance, he 
earned the gratitude of men of opinions 
widely different from his own and from each 
other’s by mterposing his authority to shield 
them from petty annoyance. The only 
clerical prosecution for doctrme or rituu 
which he promoted took place in 1869, when 
he instituted proceedings for here^ against 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, rector of Hedaugh 
in Yorkshire, author of ‘ The Sling and the 
Stone,’ who, among other things, nad pub¬ 
lished a sermon entitled ‘ Is every Statement 
in the Bible about our Heavenly Father 
strictly true P ’ The case was finally decided 
against Mr. Voysey on 11 Fob. 1870. The 
result did not, however, affect the personal 
fiiendship which had existed for many years 
between Mr. Yayaeyaad the archbishop. la 
the judicial committee of the privy council 
Thomson’s voice was ftequeutly raised for 
toleration, and when, on 16 Dec. 1863, Robert 
Gray (1809-1872) [q. v.], the bishop of Cape¬ 
town, pronouncea sentence of deposition 
against John "William Golenso [q, v.], Thom¬ 
son warned Mm of the illegality of his pro¬ 
ceedings. On another occasion, in the case 
of Wuliam James Early Bennett, he laid 
down the maxim that the question to consider 
in cases of difference is not whether a man’s 
views STS in strict accord with the teach¬ 
ing of his church, but whether they are eo 
discordant as to render toleration impos¬ 
sible. 

Prior to the appointment of Archdeacon 
Orossthwaice in 1880 as bishop of Beverley, 
Thomson had no eul&agan. He always des¬ 
patched the business of the see with punc¬ 
tuality, but the labour and anxiety gradually 
undermined Ms health. He died on Christ¬ 
mas Bay 1890, He was buried in the church¬ 
yard of Bishopthorpe, near York. The peE 
was borne by working men of Sheffield, 

A marble bust of the archbishop by W. D. 
Eeyworthwas erected by the working people 
of Sheffield and placed m the paa-uh church 
there. His portrait, painted by "Walter 
William Ouless, R,A,, and presented to him 
on 27 Oct. 1886 by the clergy and laity of 
the diocese, hangs in the palace of Bishop 
thorpe. A marble bust by Onslow Ford, 
B.A,, was at the same time presented to 
Mrs. Thomson. 

In 1866 Thomson monied Zoe, daughter 
of James Henry Skene, British consul at 
Aleppo, and granddaughter of James Skene 
[q. V.] of Rubmlaw, the fiiend of Sir "Walter 
Scott. By her he had nine oMldren, four 
sons and five daughters. 
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[Private information; Thomson's Works; 
Times, December 1S9U; Guardian, 31 Dec. 1890; 
Sheffield and Botheiham Independent, 26 Dec. 
1890; Yorkshue Post and Leeds Intelligencer, 

17 Oct. 1873, Arnold’s Our Bishops and Deans; 

Yorkshire Post, 38 Oct, 1886; Fireside Maga- 
sine, February 1891; Liverpool Courier, 6 Nov. 
1889; Notes and Quenes, 9Ui ser. ii. 484; Bul¬ 
lock’s People’s Archbishop; Quarterly Review, 
April 1892; Davidson's Life of Archbishop Tait, 
passim; Life of Bobert Gray, Bishop of Capetown, 
1876, ii. 386-92; Life of Samuel Wilberforce, 
1882 , iff. passim,] £, 1. C. 

THOEBUEH, GRANT (1778-1863), 
original of Galt's ‘ Lawrie Todd,' and author, 
son of a noil-maker, was born at West- 
houses, near Dalkeith, Midlothian, on 

18 Feb. 1778. He became a naU-maker, and 
worked for several years at Dalkeith. In 
1792 he joined the ‘ PViends of the People,’ 
and ia the winter of1793, along with seven¬ 
teen others, was examined in Edmburgh as 
‘ a suspicious person,’ but dismissed. In 
1794 he emigrated to New York, where at 
first he worked at his trade. In 1796 he 
and Ms brother, having between them a 
little money, and getting credit for some¬ 
thing more, started a hardware business, 
whimi presently became Thorbum's sole con¬ 
cern. Owingtotheintroductionofmachmery, 
nsil-making in the old manual fashion 
ceased to be a profitable industry, and in 
1806 Thorburn became a seedsman. He 
struggled through discouragements, failures, 
and even (in 1808) bankruptcy, and ulti¬ 
mately made his seed business one of the 
greatest in the world. From Ms youth he 
believed that he was under the care of a 
special Providence, and minute scrutiny of 
the events in his career enabled Mm curiously 
to RluBtrate his theory. He first became 
widely known as the hero of John Galt's 
‘Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the 
Woods,’8 vols. 1880. In‘Fraser’s Maga¬ 
zine’ for 1883, vols. vii. and vliL, Thorbum’s 
autobiography was published, with a por¬ 
trait, and tMs mccited fresh interest, [n 
1864 he removed from New York to Win- 
sted, Coimeeticut, thsnoe to Newhaven in 
the same state, where he died on 21 Jan. 
1803. 

In June 1797 Thorburn married Rebecca 
Sickles, who worked heroiosRy with Mm 
among the sick during the great epidemic in 
New York in. 1798, and died on 38 Nov. 1800. 
'He married a second time in 1801, and a 
third time in 1868. 

With an easy and somewhat loose but 
energetic and pointed style, irhorbum won 
attention by me originality, strength, and 
candour. ^ quaint discursiveness, Ms allu- 
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sions to coutcmporaricB and ourront atliiirs, time of their production, and at the P ~ 
Ilia somewhat egotistical gnrrulousness, his International Exhibition in 1865 Thorh*** 
confessions, descriptions, and reflootions, be- was awarded a gold medal. One of bis in* t 
sides illustrating his own character, throw widely imown miniatures is that of Look' 
light on the condition of America, and even duchess of Manchester, a reproduction 

of the civilised world, in his time. Ilis which is given in Eostor’s'British Miniatnw 
publications are: 1 .'Forty Years’Hesidenca Painters ’ (1898). The same work contain 
m America; or the Doctrine of a particular a portrait of Thorburn from a miniature bv 
Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant himself and _a_ list of Thorhum’s prinaual 
Thorburn (the original LawrieTodd),Seeds- 8 ittors,oompri 8 ingmoatofthabeautifulla(fie 3 
man, New York,’ with an introduction by of the time. Thorburn was elected an asso- 
John Qalt^ 1834. 2 . ‘ Mon and Manners in cinte of the Royal Academy in 1848, IVhen 
Groat Britain, by Lawrie Todd,’ 1834. photographybegantosupersedemimatuie- 

3 .‘FiftyYears’Roininisooiicos of NewYork; painting, ho took to oil-painting, ander- 
or Flowers from the Garden of Lawrie Todd,’ hibited portraits and other subieota at the 
1846. 4. ‘ LttAvrio Todd's Hints to Mor- Royal Academy exhibitions with moderate 
chants. Married Men, and Bachelors,’ 1817. success, lie had a house at Lasswade near 
6 . ‘Lawrie Todd’s Notes on Virginia,’1848. Edinbuwh, but died at Tunbridge Wells 
0 . ‘ Life and Writings of Grant 'Ihorbum, on 3 Nov. 1886 in his sixty-eighth year 
prepared by Ilimsclf,’1862. The last-named having quite outlived the great reputation 
work first appeared serially in the ‘ Knicker- of his earlier years, 
booker Magasino,’ the‘Now York Mirror,’ [OLtloy'sDiot.of RacontandLivingPaintera- 
and various other periodicals. Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1762-1893; Bryan's 

[Thoeburn’s Works; Blackwood's Mag. xxvii. of Painters and Engravops, ed. Graves and 
694, XXX. 632 j Irving's Book of Eminent Scots- Armstrong; Allirnicum, 1886, ii, 610.] L. C, 
mon; Allibono's Diet, of English Lit.; Atlio- THORESBY, JOHN (d. 1873), nreh- 
nmurn, 1833, p. 847 j London Litowry Giuictto, bishop of York and ohancellor, was son of 
1833, p. 787.] T. B. Hugh do Thoresby of Thoresby in Wenslcv- 

THORBURN, ROBERT (1818-1886), dah', Yorkshire, by Isobol, daughter of tlir 
miniature-painter and associate of the lioyol Thomos Grove of Rufi’olk, He seems tohava 
Academy, born at Dumfries in March 1818, boon educated at Oxford, and as early as 
was the son of a tradesman, lie received 16 Oct, 1320, when an acolyte, was pre- 
his early education at Dumfries high school, sontod to the living of Bramwith, Yorkshire, 
lie soon developed o love of art, and, owing by Tlioinas, earl of Lancaster. Afterwards 
to the kindness of a neighbouring^ ladj, was he entered the service of Archbishop Wil- 
at the ago of fifteen sent to Edinburgh to liam do hfelton [q. v,], who mode him re¬ 
draw at the academy, whore lie made rapid coivor of liis charabor ond his domestic 
progress and gained distinction. About oUaplain. In 1327 ho went to the pwal 
three years later ho came to London mid court in Mellon’s sorvico, and on 6 May, 
entered the classes of the Royal Academy, thoupfh ho already held the living of 
As a native of Dumfries he enjoyed the Iloninglon, Warwickshire, and a sub¬ 
special patronage of tlie Duke of J^ucolouch, diaconal prohond in the chapel of St. Mary 
whereby he obtained many commissions, and tlio Angels, York, ho was provided to a 
'Thorburn’s success ns a mmiaturo-paintor oanonry at Southwell, with a reservation of 
was soon soourod, and for many years ho the next probond (Bliss, Cal Pap, J?^., 
shared the patronage of fasliionoblo society Letten, ii, S67), and as a oonsequenoe ob- 
with Sir William Oharlcs Ross [q. v.] In tniiiod tho prebond of Norwell Overlinll(t4. 
1846 he received his first commission from ii. 528; Ln Nnvn, iii. 437). Thoresby’s 
Queen Victoria; many followed. Minin- connection with Melton naturallybrougnt 
turo-portraits of the queen, and of the him into the royal sorvico, and on 7 March 
queen with Edward Vll, when Prince of 1830 ho was sent to the papal court in con- 
Walos, ore reproduced in Sir R. R. Xlolraos’s noclion with the proposed canonisation of 
‘ Queen Victoria ’ (1897). Thorburn’s minio- Thomas of Lancaster (Pbedera, ii. 782; Cal 
turos wore of a larger size than usual, show- Pat, Polls, Edward III, i. 493). On 2 Nov. 
ing more of the figure andoftonnocompaniod 1333 ho was appointed by the king to be 
by a landsoapo bo^grouud. They are painted mnstor of the hospital of St. Edmund, Gatee* 
on largo pieces of ivory, sometimes on pieces head, and at the same time is mentioned tt 
joined together. Their extreme finish pro- constantly attendant on the king's business 
duces a sense of monotony and flatness where (t7i. ii, 471, 478). In 1836, as anotaiym 
the colours have lost their freshness. They chancery and one of the king's clerks, he 
wore, however, very much admhod ad the had a grant of forty marks a yeer (w. at 
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309 ). He also obtained a variety of eecla- 
Bfastical preferments. In March 1330 he 
occurs as archdeacon of London, and in 
January 1310 as rector of Elwiok, Durham. 
On 22 March 1340 he received the prebend 
of South Muskham, Southwell, and also 
held the prebends of "Warthill, York, in 
1343, andThomgate, Lincoln, in July 1345. 
On 6 Aug. 1346 the king obtained for him 
from the pope the deanery of Lichfield. 
Thoresby also held at diflerent times the 
livings of Sibbesdon and Oundle, North¬ 
amptonshire, and of Llnnbadarn Eawr, Car¬ 
diganshire (Lb Nbyb, Fasti, ii. 320,220, iii. 
431; Bliss, Cal Pap. Peg. Petitions, i. 116, 
123). 

In March 1340 Thoresby was sent to ob¬ 
tain a dispensation from the pope for the mar¬ 
riage of Hugh le Despencer and a daughter 
of William de Montacute, first earl of Salis¬ 
bury [t-y-], und in November of the same 
Tear was employed with John de Offord [q.v.] 
on a mission to the pope concerning the ne¬ 
gotiations for peace (Bliss, Cal Pap. Peg. 
JMters, ii. 683-6). On 21 Eeb. 1341 he was 
made master of the rolls, and in 1343 had 
temporary charge of the great seal after the 
dea^ of Sir Hobert Parnmg [n. v.] At the 
dose of 1344 he went on another mission to 
the pope concerning the proposals for peace 
(llTrEiMUTH, p. 16S)). In 1346 he was made 
keeper of the privy sealj and on 22 Oct. 1346 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
treat with France at the instance of the 
pope {Fmdera, iii. 89, 92). In 1847 he was 
made hishop of St .David’s, receiving the tem¬ 
poralities on 14 July, and being consecrated 
by John Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury 
[q. V.1, at Otford on 23 Sept. During this 
year he had been in attendance on the king 
at the siege of Calais. On 16 June 1849 
Edward made him chancellor, and on 4 Sept, 
following the pope translated him to the 
bishopric of Worcester. He received the 
temporalities on 10 Jan. and the spiritualities 
on 11 Jan. 1360 (Lu Nhyh, iii. 67-8). He 
was not enthroned till 12 Sept. 1361, and 
less than a year later he was postulated by the 
chapter of York to tho vacant archbishopric. 
Clement VI provided him to his new see on 
22 Oct. 1362, and the king restored the tem¬ 
poralities on 8 Feb. 1363. His duties as 
chancellor had given Thoresby little leisure 
to attend to his bishoprics, and on 20 Jan. 
1333, on this plea, he made William de la 
Marehisvicor-general. Hewasnotenthroned 
at York till t& third year of his archiepis- 
wate on 8 Sept. 1364 (IBat, Church of 
xirk, ii. ^0). In July 1366 he was one of 
tbeguardiansof the kingdom duringEdword’s 
absence in France. On 27 Nov. 1366 he ob¬ 


tained leave to retire from the chancellorship 
{Fcedera, iii. 344), and henceforth devoted 
himself almost entirely to the eareof hissee, 
though in 1367 he was one of the commis- 
sionere to treat with the Scots for the ransom 
of David Bruce (ib. iii. 866 - 8 ). 

As archbishop one of Thoresby’s first acts 
had been to settle the old dispute between 
Oonterbuiy and York as to the right to bear 
the cross. An arrangement was made at 
Westminster on 20 April 1863, under which 
each primate was to be allowed to bear his 
cross erect in the other's province. The 
agreement was confirmed on 22 Feb. 1354 
by the pope, who at the same time directed 
that York shoidd be styled primate of Eng¬ 
land, and Canterbury primate of All England 

i WHABTON, Anglia ^cm, i. 43, 76, 77). 
?homas Stubbs Church of Tori:, ii. 

420) describes Tboreeby as a great peace- 
molier and settler of quarrels. lie was dili¬ 
gent m the discharge of bis duties, and strict 
and regular in his devotions. He made the 
completion of York Minster bis special core, 
and bad his manor-house at Sherburn pulled 
down to provide stone for the purpose. On 
30 July 1300 he laid the foundation of the 
new choir, and gave a donation of a hun¬ 
dred marks towards the expense, in addition 
to which he subscribed 200 f. annually for 
tho rest of his life (i 6 .; York Fabric Polls, 
Surtees Soc.; Fasti Ebor. pp. 483-4). He 
also built the lady-chapel at the east end, 
to which place he transferred the remains 
of six of his predecessors, and made pro¬ 
vision for a chantry priest. 

Thoresby fell ill in the autumn of 1373. 
Ho made his will in bis bedchamber at 
Bishopthorpe on 12 Sept., and, after adding 
a codicil on 31 Oct., died theie on 0 Nov. 
He was buried in the lady-ohapel of York 
Minster on 10 Nov. Ills tomb has nowdis- 
appeared, though one in the nave has been 
innccurotely assimed to him (ib. p. 492). 
Bole, who has been followed by other 
writers, wrongly alleged that Thoresby wos 
made a cordinal by the title of St. Sabina 
by Urban V; the assertion seems to be duo 
to a confusion with John Anglicus Grimaldi, 
who was dean of York in Thoresby’s time. 

By Tboresby’s direction a couimentaTy in 
English on the Greed, Lord’s prayer, and ten 
commandments was drawn np in 1367 by 
John de Traystek or Garrick, a monk of 
St. Mary’s, Yerk, for the use of the clergy. 
This commentary bos been printed in HaUi- 
well’s * Yorkshire Anthology,’ pp. 287-814, 
and in Thoresby’s ‘Vicaria Leodiensis,' 
pp. 218-36. Foxe refers to it in his ‘Book 
of Martyrs,’ and says that in his time there 
were yet many copies of it, ISome of 
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Tliorosby’s ' OonstiUitions ’ ore printed in 
Wilkms’s ‘ Oondlia,’ iii. 60,660-79. A largo 
number of his Latin letters are contained 
in the second part of Archbishop Alexander 
Neville's ‘liegistor’ and in Ootton RIS. 
Ualba E. x. Eight of them are printed in 
Dixon and Raine’s ‘ Fasti EboraoeiiaeH,’ 
pp. 477-80. Thoresby is also credited witli 
having tolcon part in the controversy with 
tho mendicant friars, and is said to have 
been the author of ‘ Processus contra Fratres 
Meudicantea, qui presdicaveraut mortuuria 
non esse saccrdolibus aut mdituis tribu- 
enda.’ But it may bo quest ioiiod whether 
in this ho has not been confused with his 
nephew, John de Thoresby, who was a 
I).O.L. of Oxford, and had lectured in the 
university on the civil and canon law pre¬ 
viously to 1364 (Bmss, Cal, Pap, Meg. 
Pelitions, i. 246, 483), and who would there¬ 
fore hare boon at Oxford durinfi the height 
of the controversy between lliohard Fitz- 
Ealph [q. v.] and tho friars. The younger 
John do Thoroaby was an executor of his 
uncle's will (//wt. Cltwoh of York, iii. 
281-3). Two mitres which had boon pro- 
Boutod by Archbishop Thoresby were aii- 
cioully preserved in tho treasury at York 
(ifi. iii. 876). 

[Baiuo’s JlisturiaiiB of the Ohnreh of York 
and its Archbishops, ii. 410-31 (Life by Tliomns 
Stubbs, pp. 48 27fi, 281-3, S70; Wharton’s 

Anglia 8ucra; Tauuac's Bibl. Brit-llib. p. 711 ; 
Ttiorosby's Vicaria Lcodieiisis, pp. 186sqq.,and 
Piicalus Luudiousis, p. GO; Drake's Eljornouni; 
York li'iiibriu Hulls (Burlses iSoc.); Dixou and 
Baluo's Fasti Ebor. pp. 440-04,' Joiioi and 
Freoman's Hist, of St. Davids, p. 303 ; 1'’ub«i’h 
Judges of Eogland; otliur authorities quoted.] 

0. L, K. 

THORESBY, RALPH (10738-1726), an¬ 
tiquary and topograx)hor, was tho son of 
.Tolm Thoresby by his wii'o Ruth, daughter 
of Ralph Idle of lialmor in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. His father was a Leeds wool 
and cloth merchant in good circumstances, 
who had served in the i)ai'liamentarian army 
under Fairfax, and had again joiuod his old 

f uneral on his rising in arras against tlie 
lump. 'The family of Thoresby of I'hurosby 
in Wensleydole was of rospeotahlu and au- 
cio3it descent, and tho antiquary, who ro- 
presontod tho family through a younger 
brunch, was especially proud of the oonuoc- 
tion with J ohn Thoresby [q. v.], the arch¬ 
bishop of York. 

Thoresby was bom in Leeds on 3 6 Aug. 
1 G6S in his father's house, the sevonteenlh 
in line between Eiricgate End and Yioor 
Lane. He was uducaied first in the school, 
formerly tho chantry, near tho bridge at 


Leeds, and subsequently at theLeeds 
mar schqoL In 1077 he was sent 
to acquire mercantile knowledge iTti, 
household of a relative, John DickenT™ 
cloth merchant of LeecU and 
father B instructions ‘ to be always smilovS 
m some lawful employment or othsp^trt 
ter from John to Ralph Thoresbv IB a,™ 
1077, Hunter’s prefac^ to Thoms^S 
allowed him eonaiderable liberty of actim 
and he oppoars to have occupied more bme 
in al lending nonconformist setvicM, visitimr 
remarkable places, and copying imeriutioM 
tlmn in studying the methods of com^rce 
l^ollowmg his father’s advice contained ii 
tho same letter, ‘ to take a little journal of 
anything remarkable every day.’V began 
at this lime to write the diaiy which, he 
continued throughout life, mnking his fiat 
entry on 2 flopl. 1077. In Februaiy 1678 
ho roturnod to Leeds, where he 1 ™'.,;.....^ 
till July, when he was despatched toBot- 
tordam to loam Dutch and French, and to 
conlmuo his mercantile training. Hare he 
also indulged his growing predileotion for 
autiqmiriau research, and much of his time 
was spoilt^ in noting important buildings, 
copyinfj epitaphs and inscriptions. Aaenoua 
form of ague from which he recovered with 
dillioulty oompolled him to return to Leeds 
in Decombor 1678. 

Thorosby’s ruspoiisibilitios were auddenly 
incronaod by tbs death, on 30 Oct. 1679, 
of his father, with whom he had always 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy. Left 
with a moderate fortune and a brotner iM 
sislci' In settle in life, he determined tocairy 
on his father’s business; but durmg fiienatt 
five years, though ho sometimes attended 
tho market, the bulk of liis tune, acotndmg 
to bis diary, appears to have heen spent in 
discuraiyc reading and antiquarian study, 
lie paid occasion^ visits to London, partlv 
on buoinoBR and partly to biw boob, and 
on one of these occasions, in October 1660, 
he atiunded tho levoo of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth. At this period Thoresby was s 
presbytorioii and a zealous attendant at non¬ 
conformist gatherings. In December 1683 
ho was indicted at quarter sessions under 
the Oonvontiolo Act, but was acquitted 
(lIuN'OTH, i. 190). After this'he remedy 
attended one service each Sunday at the 
OBlablished church, to which he eventually 
conformed. In May 1684 Thoresby ui^ 
an effort to enlarge his business by entering 
the linon trade, and for this pui^e ^ 
chased his freedom in the Incorporated So¬ 
ciety of Merchant Adventm'ers trading to 
Ilainhiirg, hut with no (neat sueeess. _ 

Moamvhilu ho was making a reputation as 
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on antiouaTy ond collector, The collection JcnuaTy 1709. Though eingalarly indue* 
ofcoins and medala bought by his father from trioua and much attached to the subject, 
Lord Fairfax’s executors for 186i. served as Thoresby found the work more tedious than 
a nucleus for the ‘ museum of rarities' for he had expected (Bjaximn, Coll, ii. 19), and 
^hich Thoresby importunately bemed and its progi-ess was very slow. The book was 
indefetigably collected throughout life. He published by subscription in May or June 
lent a number of his Saxon coins in 1682 1716. There was a first dedication to the 
to Obadiah Walker [q. vj to be mgraved in Marquis of Oarmarthen, and a second to the 
luaedition of Spelman’s'Life of King Alfred.’ mayor and aldermen of Leeds j in all some 
Edmund Gibson [q. v.], afterwards bishop two thousand copies were printed, and the 
of London, and Sir Andrew Fountaine [c^. vj price appears to have been 3f. for the smaU- 
vete subsequently indebted to him for simi- paper copies (Atkinson, Jf. 2%orfli4y,ii.262). 
lar loans for illustration in Camden's ’Bri- On the whole the work was well received, 
tannia’andthe‘Numismata.| Thornton, the but out of Yorkshire the long account of 
recorder of Leeds, and William Kicolson Thoresby’smuseum appears to have attracted 
[q Vil, bishop of Carlisle, were among the more attention than the topographical por* 
Sliest of his literary friends; but he rapidly tion. A second edition, with notes and addi- 
improvedhis acquaintancewith such kindred tions by Thomas Dunham Whitaker [q. v.l, 
spirits as Bishop Gibson, Gale, Hickea, appeared in 1816 (Leeds and Wakefield, fol.) 
Heame, Eichardson, Kay, Strype,and Bishop Encouraged by the congratulations of his 
Kennett. friends, Thoresby intended to coi^lete the 

Thoresby appears first to have begun defi- work by an historical account of Leeds and 
nitely collec tin g material for his topographi- the neighbourhood (Thoresby to Oharlott, 
cal work, the'Ducatus Leodiensis, in 1691 26 Oct. 1718, ib, p. 816). This intention 
or 1692. In 1693 he was in possession of was not, however, fulfilled Apart from the 
considerable matorial, and his knowledge at history of the church of Leeds, which was 
this time enabled him to revise, at Bishop issued as ‘Vicaria Leodiensis,’ only a frag- 
Gibson’s request, the account of the West ment on the history of Leeds under Koman 
ffidmg of Yorkshire in Camden’s ‘Britannia.’ rule was completed; this was amended to 
The plan of his work was designed in 1696, the life of the antiquary iu the ‘ Biographia 
and he was encouraged to pursue the task Britannica.’ 

eaeigeticaUy by both John Evelyn and In November 1716 Thoresby sent up to 
Bishop Gibson in May 1699. Its progress London, at the request of Molyneux, the 
was, however, hampered by other oooupa- Prince of Wales’s secretary, good intelli- 
tions of the author, who was elected a com* genes as to the march of the pretender which 
man councillor of Leeds on 21 June 1697, he received from his friend Nicolson, bishop 
and took the oaths of allegiance and su* of Carlisle. Though in some quarters be 
premacy on 23 Juno. He was also elected was suspected of Jacobite leanings (letter 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1697, from Nathaniel Hough, 1 Feb. 1716-16, Ai- 
hia qualifications being communications on kinbon, ii. 293), be appears to have been 
botanicM subjects and northern Roman re* absolutely loyal to the Hanoverian succes* 
mains. The following year he was much sion. From 1716 to 1720 that port of his 
harassed through dimoulties in connection intended history of Leeds by him termed 
with an unlucky oil*mill speculation at 'Yicaria Leodiensis, or the Histo^ of the 
Sheepscar in which he had embarked in 1689. Church of Leedes,’ occupied his attention: 
It ultimately caused the loss of his capital the manuscript was ready for publication in 
and involved him in a lawsuit, and he was 1720, and then sent to Loudon, but the hook 
for a short time imprisoned for debt. In did not appear till 1724. In 1721 he assisted 
1699, after long consideration and much Bishop Gibson again in his new edition of 
correspondence with his friend John Sharp Camden, and made considerable corrections 
(1846-1714) [q. v.l archbishop of York he and additions to Collins's ‘Baronetage.’ 
publicly conformed to the church of Eng* Thoresby died on 16 Oct. 1723, and was 
land,'judging it to be the strongest hulwarii buried on 19 Oct. among his ouceators in 
against popery, and a union of piotestantB the ohaned of St. Peter’s, the parish church, 
absolutely necessary.’ Thoresby finally with- Leeds. On the rebuilding of the church in 
drew from business in 1706, and, having also 1838-41 a mural tablet was raised to his 
retired from the corporation, devoted him- memory. Thoresby’s museum and library 
self mainly to the extension of his museum werehequeathed toliis son Ralph, after whose 
and the composition of the ‘Ducatus,’a per- death they were sold by auction in London 
tion of which was submitted to, and received in 1764. A Thoresby Society has been 
the approval of, George Hiokes [q.v.] in founded at Leeds. 
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On 25 Fob. 1685 ho was married to Anna, 
daughtoi' and coheir of Richard Sykes of 
Leuda. Sho diod in 1740. Of his ten chil¬ 
dren, only two sons and a daughter survived 
him, Tlio older son, Ralxih, was reel or of 
Stolco Newington; the youngor, Richard, 
was rector of St. OathoTine’s,Ooleinan Stroal, 
both proferiuents having been granted by 
their father’s friend Uibson, bishop of 
London. 

Thorcsby was the first Yorkshire antiquary 
to publish n work of importance, lie had 
access to the original material of his friends 
Torre, Johnston, Richardson, and Ilopkin- 
son, which exceeded that gathered by liim- 
sclf. lie was no real scholar, somewhat 
inaccurate, and (possibly from his love of 
rarities) excessively credulous, but his ex¬ 
treme industry and the exercise of boundless 
curiosily rendered his ‘Rucalua’ a useful 
and important compilation. Ilis diary is 
iutcrosUng, but its minute del ail is weari¬ 
some. It was published in 1830, in two 
volumes, under the editorship of Joseph 
Hunter [q. V.] The title of the Yorkshire 
I’epys, which has boon ap])liod to Tlioresby, 
is undeserved. Ho maintained a correspon- 
deuco with llearne, and several of his Icl tors 
hove been published in Hearn u's ‘(Jolloo- 
tions ’ (Oa^rd lliatorical Hoaieij/’s PMim- 
iions). 

There is a portrait of Thorcsby by Rar- 
mcnlier, painted in 1703, in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries; an engraving 
by lleano is prefixed to Hunter's edition of 
Thoresby’a ‘ Diary.’ Another engraved por¬ 
trait by'Vortuo, completed in 1712, is pre¬ 
fixed to the ‘Ducatus,’ 

[Article in Blogr, Brit, by Ralph Tliorosby, 
bis older sou ; life of the author proflxed to 
Tboresby's Ducalus, od. 1810 by J. D. Whitaker; 
Thorosby's Diary and CoiTospondoiico, oil, ITnn- 
tor; Atkinson’s lialnhT!iorcH%thaTopograplior; 
Derhara’sPhysioo-ThpoIogy, 1723,p. 174; Gout. 
Mag.; Nichols's Lit. Annedotos; Gough's Anoc- 
dotes of Brit. Topography, ii. 430.J W. O-o. 

THORIE or THORIUS, JOHN {Jl. 
1600-16L1), (ranslalor, son olMohu Thorie, 
M.D. of Dailleul, Flandnrs, was bora in 
1568 in London. Ho inal riculatcd from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 1 Oot. 1586, hav¬ 
ing previously supplicated for tho dogroo of 
B.A. on 15 April. ‘ Ho was a person well 
skilled in certain tongues, and a noted pout 
of his time’ (Wood, Athence Oavn. od. Bliss, 
i. 624). Before 1503 ho had formed a Itiond- 
ship with Q-abriol Harvey [q, v.l, who in that 
year dedicated to ’rhorioJiarnabo Barnes,and 
Anthony Ohowt, his ‘Pioroo’s Superoroga- 
tion,' a reply to ‘ Strange Nows ’—an attack 
on him by Thomas Nash (1C67-1601) [q. v,] 


Tliorie has in it five somietn^Idterr~' 
mendatory loiters (dated Oxford, lojl?j 
S Aug. 1593) to Harvey He cSS 
came under the notice of Nash; theWJ 
sarcasms drove him to abandon Han-ev 
m Have with yon to Saffron-\Vdden> 
Nasho wrote : ‘ Of this John ThotiusS 
sparingly wUlI speako, beeausshehathml 
his peace wilji mo ’ (Hahvey, JFo* j 
Qrosart, yol. ii, passim; Nashb, maS 
Grosart, iii. 166, 200). ’ ed, 

Thorie translnted from the SDaaiil,. 

1. ‘The Counsoller by B, Philip’ ioniim' 
1589, 41-0, dedicated to John^ortesene’ 
master of the queen’s wardrohe fBrit Ifn.! 

2 . ‘ Corro’s Spanish Grammar, -with a Die 

tionario adioyned vnto it,’ London. 1690 4to 
8 . "riio Sergeant-Mqjor, by F. deVaidJ 
London, 1690, 4to, dedicated by Therms 
Sir .Tolin Norris [q. v.] Ho also h“ 
m I'lorio’s ‘Queen Anna’s New Worldcf 
Words,’1611. “ 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1600-1714; Clarii 
Reg. of tho Unir. of Oxloril, n. li. 161, jii. laj. 
Ilualitt’s ilundbook and CollectionB.l ’ 

E.c.ir. 

THORIUS, RAPHAEL, M.D. (A ioS 5 ) 
pliysicinn, son of Francis Thorius, 1I.D., j 
French physician and Latin poet, was Wm 
in tho Low Conntvies. He studied medlcme 
nt Oxford, hut gradunted M.D, at Leydea, 
Ho then began jprnotioo in London, forwhicii 
invasion of privilege ho was fined by the 
Oollogo of Physicians, but afterwards pte- 
Boutoil himself for examination, and was 
admitted a licentiate on 23 Dec, 1696. He 
resided in tho parish of St. Benet Finckia 
Loudon, and ntlaiuod considerable practice. 
Ill) wrote a Latin ode in 1603, exhortinj 
his wife and family to leave London on 
account of tho plague. He was fond cl 
literature, and iii 1610 wrote his 'Hymngs 
Tabaci.' The poem, of which there are tve 
hooks, is in hoxaniotors, and as an elegant 
composition containing many felicitous ei- 
pros.sions doscr vos a place among the metrictil 
worhs of pliysicians beside the' Syphilis’ of 
Hieronymus Fracastorius, to which perhms 
tho inception of the ‘Ilymnus ’ is due. Ha 
oddrcBBos Sir William Paddy, in 1610, presi¬ 
dent of the College ofPhysicinna, ns Fracas- 
torius addresses Peter Bembo in the begb 
ning of Ills poem. Tho commencemeat ci 
tho ‘Ilymnus,’ 

Jnnoouos ealioos, ot amicam vatibus hetboiii, 

Vimquo datum folio, ot keti miraoulaftmii 

Aggredior, 

not improbably suggested to WUliam Cower 
[q, V.] a well-lmown pasaaijfein ‘The Tost 

Thorius oomploled a revision of thB^m 
with some additions on 18 Feb. 1626 (letter 
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toL a Kinsoliot), and it ms pnblislied in 
thot yenr at Leyden. The first London edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1627, and a convenient 
mcket edition was issued at Utrecht in 1644. 
On 26 Feb. 1026 he completed a poem of 
142 hesameter lines entitled ‘ Hyems,' dedi¬ 
cated to Constantine Ilygins, -which is some- 
timespiinledwiththa'Hymnus.’ A manu¬ 
script volume of his poems in the British 
JIuMum (Slonne MS. 1708) contains one 
copy of Greek verses and numerous Latin 
poems, of which the most interesting are lines 
on the ei-ecution of Sir Walter Ealegb, an 
fjJwM ‘ad regem Anglise' in 1619, ‘De 
pietate Merici Oasauboni,’ an epitaph for 
IVffliam Camden the herald, an epistle to 
Eaudius, verses for the albums of friends, 
verses on Eondeletius the naturalist and on 
Lobelius, an epitaph for the heart of Anna 
Sophia (daughter of Christopher Harley), 
and what is probably the original copy of 
Book I of his poem on tobacco. Lobelius 
the botanist, Nathaniel Baxter [q. vj, the 
poet, Sir Ilohert Ayton [q. v.], Meric Oosau- 
lon [q. v.l. Sir Theodore Mayerne [q.v.], and 
William mlliday were hie friends. He had 
a son John, besides three other children who 
died youim. He died of the plague in his own 
house in London in the summer of 1026. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Fhys. i. 100; Sloans MS. 
1?68 in British Museum j liVorks.] N. M. 

THOEKILL. [Sec Tiiubkill.] 

THOKN, Sib NATHANIEL (<f. 1867), 
lieutenant-general, was commissioned as en¬ 
sign in the 3rd (bulls) on 16 Oct. 1802, and 
became lieutenant on 26 June 1803. He 
Trent with his regiment to Madeira in He- 
cemW 1807, and thence to Portugal in 
Au^t 1808. The bufis did not lake part 
in the advance into Spain under Moore, but 
they formed part of Wellesley’s army in 
181)9. They were the first troops to cross 
theDouro, and at Talavera they were hotly 
engaged as part of Hill’s division, Thom 
hei^ in command of the light company. 

He was promoted captain on 4 Jan. ISIO, 
and in March he was appointed deputy- 
assistant quarterma8te]>geueral to the 2nd 
division. He held this post till the end of 
the TTU, He was present at Busaco, the 
&Bt siege of Badqjos, Albuera, Arroyo de 
Molinos, Ahnoroz, Vittoria, the battles of the 
Pyrenees, the Nivelle and the Nive, Garris, 
(Mhes, Aire, and Toulouse. Hewaswoundod 
at the battle of St.-Pierra (13 Deo. 1813), 
and General W. Stewart strongly recom¬ 
mended him for promotion, as that was the 
fou^ time he had brought his services to . 
notice in the course of that campaigpx. He j 
lecsired a brevet majority on 3 March 1814, | 


and ultimately the silver medal with ten 
clasps. 

In July 1814 he was appointed assistant 
quartermaster-general to one of the brigades 
sent from Bordeaux to Cauada, and be was 
present at the affair of Plattsburg in Sep¬ 
tember. He was made brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 21 June 1817, Ou 14 Aug. 1823 
he was placed on half-pay, but on 29 June 
1826 he was appointed to the permanent 
staff of the qnartermnater-general’s depart¬ 
ment, on which he served for -twenty years. 
He was promoted colonel on 10 Jan. 1837, 
major-general on 9 Nov. 1846, and lieu¬ 
tenant-general on 20 June 1864. On 26 July 
in the latter year he was given the colonels 
of the Buffs. He was made C.B, in 1831, 
K.H. in 1832, and H.O.B. in 1867. He went 
to Windsor for the installation on 24 Jan., 
caught cold, and on his return home died 
suddenly at Upoott House, Bishop’s Hull, 
near Taunton, Somerset, on the 28th. He 
was buried at liaise in that county, where 
there is a fine windoTV to his memory. He 
was married, and his wife survived him, 

[Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 363; 'Wellington Dcs- 
pntchoB, Suppl. vol.ix.; Somerset County Herald, 
31 Jan. and 4 Feb. 1867.] E. M. 1. 

THORN, WILLIAM (Jl. 1897), histo¬ 
rian. [See Tiiobbe.] 

THORN, SiE WILLIAM (1781-1843), 
soldier and military historian, Tvas born in 
1781, He purchased a cometcy in the 28 th, 
afterwards the 26th, light dragoons, on 
17 March 1799, and joined the regiment in 
India. He was promoted to be lieutenant 
on 26 Jan. 1801. He served with his regi¬ 
ment under Lord Lake [see Laeu, Gebabd, 
first Yiscoubi Lvbb] in the Maratha war 
which broke out in August 1803, took port 
in the action of Koel (29 Aug,), the capture 
of Alighar (4 Sept.), the batue and the cap¬ 
ture of Delhi (11 &jpt.), and the capture of 
Agra (18 Oct.) Thom greatly diatingnished 
himself at the battle of Laswari or Les- 
warree (1 Nov.), when the British cavalry, 
having penetrated the enemy’s line, immedi¬ 
ately rmormed and charged three times hack- 
wards and forwards with surprising order 
and effect, amid a continuous fire of cannon 
and an incessant discharge of grape and 
chain shot. He had one horse killed under 
him in the morning at the commencement of 
the action and another wounded; in the even¬ 
ing he was himself, in the moment of victory, 
severely lacerated by a grape shot, which 
fractured the lower part of his face. Thom 
also took part in the movements under Lake 
for the relief of Delhi in October 1804, in the 
capture of Dig on 24 Dec, in the same year, 
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and in the siege of Bhartpur in January, 
Fohrnnry, and March 1806, when, after four 
disastrous assaults, the siege hooaine a block¬ 
ade until terms were agreed upon in April. 
Ho was then engaged in the pursuit of Ilolkm 
into tho Punjab until peace was arranged in 
January 1806, . . 

After discharging the duties of adjutant 
and riding-master to his regiment. Thorn woe 
promoted on 28 June 1807 to bo cfl.ptfl.inj tiiid 
appointed brigade-major to the cantonment 
of Bangalore in Maisur, whore (en diJlarent 
corps—cavalry, artillery, and infiuitry--wcr6 
assemblod. Here he continued until 1810, 

■ od 
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16 April ISIS, and took possesion oi tta 
works at Borang. He was one of the m 
trepid little hand that with Gilleepii 


I*. 

is siu. 



.0 go with his troop was readily 
accept od by Sir Georgo Uewett [q. v.J, the 
oominander-in-ohief, wlio spontaneously in- 
limatod that his staff appointment at Banga¬ 
lore would ho kept open until hie return, 
Tliorn landed with the expedition under Sir 
John Abercromby [q, v.J in Grand Baj, 
MniiritiiiSj on 29 Nov. 1810j And tookpArt in, 
the opornf ions which resulted in tho capture 
of the island and oft ho French Aset on 8 Dec, 
Thorn roeoivod Ahercromhy’s thanks for his 
services, and returned with him to Indio 
early in 1811. . . , 

In Aprilien Thom wasanpomtodhrigado- 
maior to tho division of Onlonel (afterwards 
Sir) Eobort Eollo Gillespie [q. v.l in the expe¬ 
dition to Java under Sir Samuw Auohmuty 
Tq. V.] lie arrived at Penang on 18 May, 
and ttl Batavio with tho whole expedition on 
20 .luly, Ho landed at Ohilliugohing on 
4. Aug. On tho 7th ho moved with tho army 
norosa the river Anohol, ond on tho following 
day tho city of Batavia was entered without 
opposition. Thorn took part on tho 10th in 
the attack by Gillospio on tlie strong advanced 
position of the enemy atW oltorvreedon, when 
liewaswoundod by a grape shot, Though still 
suffering from tho effects of his wound, Thom 
was present with tho advonced brigade of 
Gillespie’s division on 20 Aug. at the assault 
of Fort Oornolis, o very strong position do- 
fouded by 280 guns, which was captured and 
tile oiioiny oomplotoly defeated. Thom was 
thanked in orders for his sorvicoa by Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. On tho completion of 
the conquest of Java in the following month. 
Thorn was appointed deputy quartermaster- 
general of tho Britieh forooe eerving in Java 
and its depondonoios, and promoted to he 
brevet major on 80 Sept. 1811. 

Tho fall of Batavia hod been followed by 
a massacre of the Dutch by the sultan of 
Palenihang in Sumatra, and Tliorn accom¬ 
panied ti punitive expedition under Qillosiiio 
Web londed in the Palemhang river on 


eauu ujAi.. vx wud vii. J. nxvmuaUg OH {jig 

of 26 April, and hold it until joined iaL 
early morning by the remainder of tie 
British troops, when the city, fort, and 
batteries, defended by 242 gnns, at once 
surrendered. The expedition then retianei 
to Java and proceeded to complete its con¬ 
quest. Thorn received the thanks of the 
Indian government, of the oommandeMn- 
ohiof in India, Sir George Nugent, and of 
the local authorities for Ms services, 

After making a tour through the island to 
study its geography, Thom resimed his st J 
appointment on 7 July 1814, and returned to 
JDnropofor the recovery of hie health. He 
employed liimself in arranging notes at his 
military career, which resulted in the pnhh- 
cation of ‘ Jfomoirs of the Conquest of Java 
with tho auhsequont Opeiationa of the British 
Forces in the Oriental Archipelago,’ illns. 
trated with numerous plates and engravings, 

4 to, 1816. In this year he went to tha con- 
tinont ond marehod as a vohmtoer with the 
British army to Paris. In 1818 Thorn puh- 
lUhed ' A Memoir of tho late War in India 
oonduotod by General Lord Lake, Com- 
inandor-in-ohiof, and MaioMeneral Sit 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington,1803 
to 1800, on the Banks of the Hyphaas. 
Illustrated by mops ond plans of operations,’ 
4to, London. _ _ 

Thom was promoted to he major m the 
25 th liglit dragoons on 9 April 1819, and on 
the some date was placed on half pay; he 
was promoted to he brevet lieulenantHwlond 
on 12 Aug. 1819, and retired from the service 
on 10 Sopt. 1826. For his services he yas 
made a knight of the Roynl Hanoverisn 
Quolphio order. He died of apoplew at 
Nouwied on tho Ehine on 29 Nov. 1843, 

rWar Oifloo Kocordsj Despatches; Tharn’s 
MomoixB of tlio lalo Wot in India under 
Liilco i Thorn’s Momoirs of the Conquest ol 
Java: Gont. Mag. 1844 i. 480; AnnualBagislffl, 
1844 j Allihone’s Diet, of English Lito^ 

THORNBOEOUGH, JOHN GKl- 
1641), bishop of Worcester, horn inloSltt 
Salishiiry, was son of Giles Thornhwa^h® 
that city. Ho become a demy of MagMw 
College, Oxford, in 1669 , graduating BA. 
on I April 1673, M.A. on 27 June mcai 
B.D. oil 22 March 1681-2.. At OifoiAto 
led a gay life, associating withltobert Pi^ 
noy of St. Mmy’s Hall, 

Simon Forman [q.v.] as 
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^ appointed rector of Oroheston St. Mary, 
Wiltshire, in 1576; of MamhuU, Dorset, in 
1577 end Ohilmark, Wiltshirej in 1678. 
^oon afterwards hehecame chaplain in ordi- 
neiyto Elizabeth, and on 14 July 1686-was 
installed in the prebend of Bedmiuster and 
Batclifle in the cathedral of Salisbury. On 
28 Oet. 1689 he was elected dean of York, 
and on 17 March 1689-90 obtained the pro- 
bend of Tockerington in that church, which 
he retained till 1816, On 20 Sept. 1693 he 
was appointed bishop of Limerick, to which in 
1601-WB added the rectory of Kirby Misper- 
ton in Yorkshire, and in the following year 
that of Brandesburton in the same county. 
In Ireland he showed himself zealous on 
b»iir>lf of the crown, and in consequence was 
enthroned bishop or Bristol on 28 Aug. 1603 
(cf. Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1603-10, p. 415J. 
On 26 Jan. 1616-17, in spite of the candi¬ 
dature of Henry Beaumont, Buckingham's 
kmsnian,hewaseleotedbishop of Worcester, 

Thornborough showed much activity in 
his last diocese in putting the law into exe¬ 
cution against recusants, and in aiding the 
crown to raise money by forced loans and 
other exactions. He died at Ilartlebary, 
Worcestershire, on 9 or 19 July 1641, and 
was buriffd in Worcester Oathedral. He was 
twice married. By his first wife he had issue 
Benjamin Ttonhorough, knighted at New¬ 
market on 23 Nov. 1618 j and Edward 
Thornborough, collated archdeacon of Wor¬ 
cester on 3 Au^. 1029, who died in 1646. 
By his second wife, Elizabeth Bayles of Suf¬ 
folk, he had Thomas Thornborough of Elm- 
ley Lovet, Worcestershire, knighted at 
WhitehaU on 11 Feb. 1629-30. 

Thornborough was the author of: 1. 'A 
Discourse plainly proving the evident Utility 
and urgent Necessity of the desired happy 
Union of England and Scotland,’ London, 
1604, 4to. 2, ' The joyful and blessed re¬ 
uniting the two mighty and famous King¬ 
doms of England and Scotland,’ Oxford, 
1605,4to. 8. ‘ AidodsiopMOi eive Nihil, Ali- 
quid. Omnia, Antiquorum Sapientum vivis 
coloribus depicta, Fhilosophico-theologice, 
in gratiam eorum qui Arlem auriferom 
Physico-chymioe et pie profitentur,’ Oxford, 
1621,4to. 4. ‘The Lost Will and Testa¬ 
ment of Jesus Ohriet, touching the Blessed 
Sacrament cf his Body and Blood,’ Oxford, 
1630, 4to. 6. 'A Discourse showing the 
great Happiness that hath, and may still, 
accrue to His Majesty's Kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland by reuui^g them into 
one tireat Britain,’ London, 1641, 4to. 

[Wood’s AthensB Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 314, iil 3, 
6, 51; 'Wood’s I^asti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 297; 
Bloxam’s Begietersof Magdalen Oollege,iv. 176; 


Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Chambers’s 
Worcestershire, p. 89 ; Ware’s Works concern¬ 
ing Ireland, ed. Harris, i. 511; Is Neve’s Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, passim; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
iii. 261, 299; Stiype’s Annals, 1824, iv. 292, 
293; Stryps’sLifeof Whitgift, ii, 618; Fuller’s 
Worthies, p. 161; lansdowne MS, 986, ff. 9,26, 
30; Notes and Queries, 9th ser. ii. 484.] 

E. I. C. 

THORNBROUGH, Sin EDWARD 
(1764-1834), admiral, son of Commander Ed¬ 
ward Thomhrough (A 1784), was horn at 
Plymouth Dock on 27 July 1764, and went 
to sea in 1701 as servant to his father, then 
fi:rat lieutenant of the Arrogant of 74 guns, 
in the Mediterranean. In her he continued 
for two years, and for the next five was 
borne on the hooks of the Firm guardskip 
at Plymouth, during which time he was 
presumably at school. In 1768 his name 
was put on the books of the Tdmfiraire, 
also a guardship, though in 1770 she went 
out to Gibraltar. In 1771 he was simi¬ 
larly borne on the boo^ of the Albion at 
Spithead. In April 1771 he joined the 
Captain going out to North America with 
the flag of Bear-admiial John Montagu 
[q. V.], the boy’s father being her second 
lieutenant. On 16 April 1778 he was pro¬ 
moted by Montagu to be lieutenant of the 
Cruize^ and in September wa? moved back 
to tke Captain, which was paid off in August 
1774. In October he was appointed to the 
Falcon" sloop, in which he again went out 
to North America, The Falcon was one of 
the ships that covered the attack on Bunker’s 
Hill on 17 Juno 1776. On 8 Aug., while 
endeavouring to bring off a schooner that 
the Falcon had driven on shore, several of 
the party were killed, and Thomhrough, 
with many others, was wounded. He was 
sent home, invalided; and in March 1776 
he joined the Bichmond frigate, again on the 
North Ameiicon station, in whim he con- 
tiaiied till she was paid off in July 1779. In 
SeptemherThomhrongb joined the guardship 
in the Downs; in AprUl703he was appointed 
to the Flora with Captain 'William Feere 
Williams (afterwards IVeeman) [q. v.], and 
was her first lieutenant when she captured 
the French frigate Nymphe off Ushant on 
10 Aug. 1780. 

For this action Thomhrough was pro¬ 
moted, 14 Sept, 1780, to command the 
Britannia, a small hired ship employed in 
the protection of trade in the North Sea and 
in convoy service to North America. On 
24 Sept. 1781 ha was posted by Bear-admiral 
Thomas Graves (afterwards Lord Graves)^ 
[q. V.] to the Blonde frigate, which in. July 
1782 was wrecked near Seal Island, on hex 
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way from before Boston to Halifax witb 
oprizoladonwithnavalstores. Thornbrough, 
■with the crew, escaped with difficulty to 
an uninhabilod islet, whero, after two days 
of great distress, they were rosoiiod by an 
Aniorican cruiser. As a rolum for the 
generous treatment which Tliombrough had 
previously shown to some prisoners, he and 
Ms pooplo were now landed on the coast of 
Kova Scotia. A covirt-martial acquitted him 
of all blame for the loss of the frigate, and in 
January 1783 lie was appointed to the Eg- 
mont, commissioned for the East Indies, but 
paid off at the peace. A few months later 
he commissioned the Ilcbo, which ho com¬ 
manded on the home station for six years, 
during part of which time Commodore John 
Leveson (4owor [q. v.l lioislod liis broad pen¬ 
nant on board, and Prince William Henry 
(^afterwords ■William IV) served as one of 
her lioutouauts. The Hobo was paid off in 
October 1780, and in July 1700 Thornbrough 
was appointed to the Scipio, ono of tho ships 
commissioned on account of tho dilfuronco 
with Spain, and paid off in Decombor, when 
tluvt dispute was settled. 

On 21 Duo. ] 792 Thonibrough joined tho 
Latona frigato. which was commissioned in 
antioiiMitiim of tlio war with Eriiuco, and 
during 1793-4 was attached to tho Gltannol 
lleob under tho command of Lord Howe, 
i'or tho spirited way in which, on 18 Nov. 
17(13, sho appronchod o Eronoh squadron 
and ondoavourod to delay it till tho line- 
of-battlo ships could got up, Thornbrough 
was publicly ooinmcndod by a lei tor from 
the admiralty, ordered to bo rend to all 
the ehips* companies; and in tho hat tlo on 
1 Juno 1791, being stationed abreast tho 
contro of tho lino to repont tho admiral’s 
signals, she was talcon into tho thick of tho 
fight to assist tho Bollerophon whou herd 
pressed by tho onomy (Jauus, i. 171). A 
few weeks aftnr the battle Thornbrough was 
appointed to tho llobust of 74 guns in the 
Channel, and espeoially attached to the 
squadron undor Kir John Borlaso Warren 
(u. V.] tlirougli tho summor of 1706, and in 
the unfortunate oxpoditinn to (^uiboton in 
co-operation with tho Eronch royalists. For 
tho next throo years tho llobust continuod 
ono of the Channel licet , but in tlio autumn 
of 1798 Thornbrough was again dotnehod 
undor Warren to Die coast of Jroland, and 
had an important share in the capturo of tho 
French squadron off Tory Island oii 11 Oot., 
a scrvico for which ho, and all tho captains, 
oftioers, and men of tho squadron, received 
tlio thanks of parliamont, In February 1799 
ho was moved into tho Formidable of 98 
guns, ono of tho squadron which in Juno 


OoUon'tql'v.f 

On 1 Jnn. 1801 ThornbrouBh wm 
moted to the rank of rsar-admSal, and^t 
at the same time ordered to hoist {it« «» • 
the Mara, ono of the Cbannslflii t£foff 
Brest, where ho romained till the aTil 
generally in command of the inshore Vn^ 
dron. hrom March 1803 to March I 8 O 5 I 
commanded m the North See under lod 
Keith; ho afterwards was for a few montK 
captain of tho ileot to Lord Gardner, andk 
July hoisted his flag on board the Kent in 
which in October ho was ordered tn L; 
Nelson off Cadiz. The newsTTrlC 
provonted Ins sailing, and on 9 Nov. he 5 m 
promoted to ho vice-admiral and hoisted his 
flag in command of a detached squadron in 
tho Bay of Bisooy ond afferwar^ in the 
Chaimul, till in October 1800 he wasobliffed 
by ill-health to go on shore. By the foUw- 
ing February ho was again afloat, and, with 
Ilia flag in the Iloyal Kovoreign, joined Col¬ 
ling wood in the Mediterranean [see Coubg- 
wooi), 0 UTunmii’, Lonn], where he remained 
for nearly throo years, when, in December 
1809, tho slats of his health again obliged 
him to rusien his command, h^nx Au^t 
18J0_to Novombor 1813 ho was commander- 
in-ohiof on tho coast of Ireland. On 4 Dec. 
1818 ho booomo admiral. On 2 Jan, 181S 
ho was nominated K.O.B., ond from ISlBto 
1818 ho was comiiiandor-in-cliief at Ports- 
moulh,_ Ho was made Q.O.B. on llJan, 
1825, vioo-admiral of tlis United Kingdom 
on 10 .Tail. 1833, and died at Ms residence at 
Bishop’s Toignton on 3 April 1834. He was 
throo times marriod, and loft issue. His sea, 
Edward Locras Tliornhrough, died a teB> 
admiral in 1857. 

Tliorubrough’e career is remarkable forthe 
vory u.xco])tional and continuous nature of 
his scnsorvicu. From 1701 to 1818—a period 
of nearly sixty years—ho was only twice 
nnomployed for more than a year, once after 
tho Kiinuieh armaiuoiit of 1790, and again 
lit tho ond of the war, after hie Irish com¬ 
mand, This oxclnsive devotion to hispro- 



‘ ho had vory few livals and certainfy no 
Buporior; and this knowledge of a seaman's 
duty oxlendod to the managing of a fleet, 
which ho did better than any nion I ever 
served with. . . . Having been seat to ^ 
very oarly in life, his knowledge was_ prin¬ 
cipally confined to his profession, This wia 
ono reason, perhaps, why he did not succeed 
Lord OoUiiigwood in the Mediterranean 
command, wiioro a great deal is xequirett 
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beyond the knowledge of a sonmaii. lie is 
& remarkably powerful man with a pleasing 
countenance; and at seventy-three has 
Ecaroely the appearance of more than fifty.' 

rSerrica-honk, official letters, and other docu- 
menta in the Public Record Office; Biilfe’s Nav. 
Biogr. ii. 3o7; Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 
18S- xinited Service Journal, 1834, il. 204; 
Gent Mag. 1834, ii. 209; James’s Naval His¬ 
tory.] 

THOENBUBY, GEORGE WALTER 
(1828-1870), niiseeUaneoua writer, son of 
(Jeorge Thornbury, solicitor, of 16 Chancery 
Lane, was horn in London on 13 Nov. 1828. 
He was educated at Choam, Surrey, fay the 
rector. Barton Bouchier, who was husband 
of his father’s sister Mary. Although he 
was destined hy both parents for the church, 
he resolved to'become an artist, and spent 
sometime at the academy of James Mat hews 
Lfigh [q. V.] Very soon, however, he set¬ 
tled down to the career of a journalist and 
man of letters, and achieved some reputa¬ 
tion as a versifier, a biographer, and author 
of popular historical and topoginphioal 
aketches. He began writing for tho press 
at Bristol, and at the age of seventeen con¬ 
tributed a series of topographical and anti¬ 
quarian articles to Farley’s ‘ItriatolJournal.’ 
At Bristol he also published a small volume 
of poems. 

Returning to London before 1831, Thora- 
hury joined the slatf of tho ‘ Athenmum,’ liis 
earliest contributions being a series of papers 
descriptive of the first Great International 
Exhibition. These on their completion 
were republished in 1861, under the title of 
‘The Courts of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park.’ 

Soon afterwards he was associated with 
Dickens as a contributor to the later volumes 
of‘Household Words;' ond when ‘ All the 
Year Round’ was inaugurated, ho proved 
‘ORO of Charles Dickens's most valuable 
contributors ’ (Dickdns, Letters, ii, 170, iiL 
239), In the service of the two periodicals 
he travelled widely, and wrote articles 
vividly depicting the United States and 
Palestine, tue Iberian Peninsula, and Euro¬ 
pean Turkey. Another series of articles 
in ‘ All the Year Round,’ entitled ‘ Old 
Stories Retold,’ dealt with topics like 
'Trafalgar in 1803,' ‘ Bombardment of 
Algiers in 1816,’ 'The Assassination of Mr. 
Paceval in 1812,' ‘The Cato Street Con- 
piracy in 1820,’ ‘ The Two Great Murders 
in theRatcliffe Highway in 1811,’ and ‘ The 
Resurrection Men—^Burke and Hare, in 
1839,’ But the longserios was brought to a 
close on account of Dickens's dislike of the 
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sanguinary topics to which Thornbury con¬ 
fined the later papers. The articles were 
published in a volume in 1870. 

To the monthly magazines Thombuiy 
was also a freq uent contributor, and in Inter 
life engaged largely in art criticism. His 
most inmortant mdependent publication was 
his ‘ Lift of J. M. W. Turner,’ from original 
lettors and papers (2 vols. 1861). He wrote 
the whole of it under the watchful observation 
of Mr. Ruskin; and, as Thornbury himself re¬ 
marked to tho present writer, it was ‘ very 
much like working bareheaded under a tropi¬ 
cal sunt’ As the writer of half a dozen 
three-volume novels, Thornbury added little 
to his reputation. One of these novels, called 
‘TrueasSteel’ (1863], was based on Goethe’s 
‘ Goetz von Berlicliingeu; ’ another, ‘ Wild¬ 
fire’^1864], was the expansion of a sketch 
by Diderot, and illustrated the period of the 
great French revolution. Thornbury's last 
underlaking of importance was a popular de¬ 
scriptive history of London, called ‘ Old and 
New London.’ The first volume appeared 
in 1872, and the second just before Tborn- 
bury’s death. The work was completed in 
four additional volumes by Edward Walford 
[q. V.] 

Thornbury died of overwork at Cambor- 
well House Asylum, Fecliham Road. Lon¬ 
don, on II June 1876, and was buried on 
the 1 Sth at Nunhoad cemetery. He married 
about 1872, and his young widow and three 
young sons survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned, Thornhuw’s 
chief publications were: 1. ‘ Lays and Le¬ 
gends. or Ballads of the. New World,’ 1851. 
2. ' Tlie Monarchs of the Main, or Adven¬ 
tures of the Buccaneers, illustrated by Phiz,’ 
1865. 3. ‘ Shakespeare's England, or Slcetches 
of our Social History in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ 2 vols. 1836. 4. ‘ Art and Nature 
at Home and Abroad,’2 vols. 1866. 6. ‘Songs 
of the Cavaliers and Roimdlieads, illus¬ 
trated,’ 1867. 6. ‘ Pierre Dupont’s Legend 
of the Wandering Jew, translated with Cri¬ 
tical Remarks by G. W. T.,’ 1867. 7. ‘Every 
Man bis own Trumpeter,’ 3 vols. 1868. 
8 . ‘ Life in Spain, Past and Present, with 
eight tinted Illustrations,’ 2 vols. 1860. 
0. ‘ British Artists, from Hogarth to Turner: 
a Series of Biographical Sketches,’ 1861. 
10. ‘Cross Country,’ 1861. 11. ‘ lee Bound,’ 
3 vols. 1861. 12. ‘ Tales for the Marines,’ 

2 vols. 1806. 13. 'Greatheart: a Novel/ 

3 vols. 1800. 14. ‘ Two Centuries of Song, 
illustrated,' 4to, 1867. 16. ‘ The Vicar’sOourt- 
ship/ S vols. 1867. 16. ‘ The Fables of La 
Fontaine, translated into English Yeise by 
G. W. T./ 4to, 1867. 17. ‘ The Yorkshire 
Worthies in the National Exhibition,' 1868. 

Sn 
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18. ‘ A. Tour round England,’ 2 vols. 1870. ■ 

19. ‘ Griss Gross .Tourneys,’ 2 vols. 1873. 

[■Porsoniil Uocolloctions; Momoii* 1)y Iho 

pTDhonI/ writer in the Athencoum of 17 Jnno 
1870, Bonso and Courtney’s Bibl. Curimb.; 
Auntinl Hog. 1876; Men of the Timo, lOlh ed.; 
liluhtrutod London Nows, 24 Juno 1878, with . 
portitiil,| 0. K. , 

THORNDIKE, HERBERT (1508- i 
1072), Anglican divine, was the third son 
of Francis Tliorndiko, n Ijinoolnsluvo genlln- 
jnan of good family, imd Alice, iiis wfo, 
daughter of Edward Colmnn, of a family ■ 
resident at Burnt Ely Halo, and at Wal- 
dinglicld in >SullolIc. On 18 Doe. 1013 ho 
entered as a imnsioner at Trinity Oollegi', 
Gumbndgo, and was ('Icclod a scholar at tho 
Jbllowing biostor. In .Tanuary )(il7 hopro- 
e(>i'dnd B.A., in 1(518 was elected n minor 
follow, and in 1020 (on his admission totlin 
ditgroQ of M.A.) a jniijor follow of tho 
collego. For upwards ot' n quart cr of a con- 
tury from (ho time of his first entry his 
career was that of an indofatignhlu sludunt, 
although he was also netivo ns a collego 
tutor, deputy public orator, and university 
priMiohor, nnd ocoasionally r(>Hi(lod on his 
college living. Tho limit of his studios 
WHS towards theology nnd oriental lan¬ 
guages, and esju'oially rahhinii'iil literature. 
As a churchiunii, his ]io8il.iou at this period 
was tiutt of a moderate Anglican. On 
13 April Kt'Kl ho was installed by ltislu))i 
■Wdliams prtdicndary of Ijiiytou Ecflesin 
in tliu catliedrul of Lincoln, just vacalud by 
the death of his porsonal friend, Ooorgu 
Ilerhort. In Hi 10 ho resigned hie stall on 
Ills proforment to the crown living of Olny- 
brook, neov Ijutlerworl.li; tho painonogn- 
liousowbichhoariorwardHoreoled tluirc was 
nolicd as one of tho JIncst in the connt.y. 
Ill October 1640 he was appointed Hebrew 
leclurer to his college, and in Juno 1612 
was transfiMTod from (tinybrook to tho 
living of Burley in TlerH'ordsluro (iilsoiiro 
//<«• iw in tlic gift, of t.lio crown); while at 
Trinil.y lie received, about the same tiino, 
Iho lulditioiml ap]ioint.ment of senior hursnr. 
In KM I he published at the Gniversily JVess 
his lirst tractate, ’Of Ike Oovernnient of 
OliuvcliOB: a Discourse pointing nt Iho 
I’riiuillvc Form,’ nnd in tho following year 
that untitled ‘ Of lleligious AaHuiublies,'and 
the Publiok Rervico of God.’ In Seplom- 
ber lO'IS, the luiislersbip of Hidnoy-Hussi'x 
Oollege having fallen voeant, his friend Both 
Ward [q. v.J (a fellow of that society), in 
cnniunclion with a majority of tho ollior 
fellows, Hougiit to carry Tluivndike’s election. 
'Their design was defeated byOromwell.who 
caused one of Thorndike’s supporters to ho 


arrested and conveyed awav tlw^i,- ^ 

3 C14 tho disfavour into which Trinif^c, 
logs had MW with theparliameSi; 
conipelled Thorndike to retire WaThi^ 

living of Barley, which was sequestered to 

Ilcnry Prime, a parishioner; ?n m7 Z 
I’eler Smith was appointed iniu;.. f ffl . “® 
whoso duath (August l667) Naftwi M 
Lq. V.] suecoeded. At neai-ly the eame tim 
n largo number of tiie fellows of TrinZ 
being eieoted from tho foundation, Thoradile 
deimied it prudent to withdraw from Cam 
bridge, nltliongh his own niime appears not 
to Imvo bowi removed from the boaA until 
18 May 1040. Ho was now and down to 
1652 rodiicod to great shifts, but was as¬ 
sisted by occasional bounties from his colWe 

and by the liberality of Lord Sendamw 
■whoso ri'hgious views had a close affinitr 
to his own (ICiitminT, G4romo/f,p.861: see 
HouDAMOttii, JoiiK, firstVxaooTiiir). AwH - 
ing to Oiilamy (Life of Barter, 2nd ed, ii, 
:362), ho was also ‘ punctually paid’ theprs- 
scrilied ‘ lifth ’ by his suceoasora at Bariev; 
while his older hrothor Francis, who Lad 
siiceaeded to Iho paternal estato in 1811 
probably gave him aiibslantial aid. That he 
resided oitherin London or Cambridge is to 
bo inferred from tho fact that hie'Eightof 
tho Ghnroh in a Clirislian Slate’ (1649) was 
jiriuUid at Iho capital, and a new edition 
of his two IrnotalOH, ‘The Primitive Govera- 
juoiit of Olmvehes ’ nnd ‘ The Service of Ml 
‘ enlarged with n Roview,’ ntthe University 
J’ress. Tlui appearance of the latter was 
duo to tho proscribed use of the ‘Directoiy.’ 

Thoriicliko took an active pert in the 
editing of Walton’s ‘Polyglott,’ the Syriac 
portion of which was his special contribu- 
lion. During tlio progress of the work he 
carried on n considerable oorrespondenre 
witli ITssluiP, Wiiltoii, nnd Pocoek, of which, 
liowi'vi'v, only n portion is still extant. The 
oomjih’tioii of Ihoso lolionrs in 1657 aforJed 
him Iclsnro for otlior designs. He collected 
materials for a now edition of‘0rigen,'a 
project wliieh ho nevor carried to accomplish- 
iiienli, ills chief nUbrts during the re- 
muiiidor of his Jifo being devoted to the 
coiiiiiosil ion of iiis principal work, tka 
* l‘!])llogu(>,’ and tho ndvorney of the theoiy 
■which it embodiud (ossentlnlly the same as 
that of tho old catholics of the present day) 
that liio Jloforniation, os a durable settle- 
iiuint, was practicable only on the basia ofa 
M'turu to tho dtsoipline and teaching ot tka 
priniilivo catholic church. In order to 
secure I'or tlui hook a ■vyider oiroulation, ke 
wrfrtc it in Latin, although hs did not 
include oithcr tho church of Rome or tke 
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eiotestant chiircheB abroad in Ms ] 5 lan of 
lannion, bis aim being chiefly to defme the 
ground on which, as he held, the church of 
England could alone make good her position 
npninat ultramontanism abroad and separa- 
at home. To the visible catholic church 
as thus defined and restored he professed 
an allegiance to which his duty to the 
church of England itself was suWdinate. 
As an endeavour to promote the cause of 
unity, however, the ‘Epilogue’ must be 
pronounced n failure, and even churchmen 
hie Clarendon and Barrow criticised cer- 
tainjportions of it with severity. 

With the Bestoration, Thorndilte was 
reinstated in his fellowship at Trinity and 
in his living of Barley. An entry in his 
hand on 20 Oct. 1601 records ‘ collected at 
Barley for y* Protestant churches in 
Lithuania fifteen shillings j ’ but on being 
appointed to the prebend of "WestminatBr 
(BBept. 1661) he had resigned the living. 
In Jmy 1660 he published his ‘ Due Way 
of composing Diflerenoes,’ and on 23 March 

1661 was appointed to assist at the Savoy 
conference. In the proceedings of that 
aasembly he took but a subordinate part, 
although his conduct elicited a aomewhat 
tmchantahle comment from Batter. About 
the same time he was appointed a member 
of convocation, and in that capacity took a 
leading share in the revision of the prayer- 
book, then in progress; while in Ms tract 
entitled ‘Just Weights and Measures’ 
(January 1662), designed to illustrate the 
practical application of the theory set forth 
u the ‘Epilogue,’ he especially advocated 
as measures of church reform, the prevention 
of pluralities and the restoration of the dis¬ 
cipline of penance. The privations he had 
experienced, combined with hie intense 
application to study, brought on, at this 
tune, a severe illness, on recovering from 
wliii^ he removed towards the close of 

1662 to Cambridge. Here he continued 
to reside until driven from the univer- 
aity by the plague of 1606. In June 
1687 he again returned to Trinity, but his 
acc^tance a few weeks later of the tithes 
of Trumpingtou parish (valued at 80/. per 
annum) involved the surrender of his fel¬ 
lowship, and he accordingly retired to his 
cmoniy at Westminster, where he took up 
his residence in the cloisters. In 1668 his 
brother, John Thorndike, returned from his 
life of exile in New England, where he had 
helped to found Ipswich, Massachusetts, but i 
only to die in the November of the same year. 
He was accompanied by his two daughters, , 
Alice and Martha, who now become domi- I 
oledwith their uncle, and continued to reside 


with him until hie death. The comparative 
leisure he now enjoyed was to Thorndike 
only a stimulus to renewed literary activity. 
The year 1670 saw the appearance of his 
‘ Discourse of the Forbearance or Penalties 
which a due Beformation requires,' and 
also of the first part of his ‘ De Batione ac 
Jure flniendi Ooutroversias Ecclesite Dis- 
putatio,’ the latter on endeavom* at recasting 
and producing in more methodical and 
finished form the argument of the ‘Epi¬ 
logue ’ and his other treatises on the same 
subject. He did not, however, live to oaivy 
his design to completion. In the spring of 
1672 his labours were again iiiteiTupted by 
illness, and he retired to a kind of sanatorium 
rented by the chapter at Chiswick. He 
died there on 11 July 1672, at the age of 
seventy-four, and was interred in the east 
cloisler of We.stminster Abbey. 

His will, executed only eight days prior 
to bis decease, devised the bulk of Ms pro¬ 
perty to church purposes, after making some 
provision for his two nieces and for Ms 
grandniece, Anne Alington. It is printed 
in full in the sixth volume of Ms ‘ Works,' 
pp. 143-52. 

Thorndike’s position as a theologian was 
peculiar; and some pf his views were chal¬ 
lenged even by divines of his own school, 
and those too of recognised breadth of view 
and tolerant spirit, especially by Isaac Borrow 
in Ms posthumous tract on ‘ The Unity of 
the Church,’ and by Henry More, the 
platonist, in Ms ‘ Antidote to Idolotry.’ 
Although, as tested by his great criterion— 
the voice of scripture interpreted by the 
early church—the majority of the distinc¬ 
tive Bomon tenets stood condemned, he 
appears distinctly to have countenanced the 
practice of prayers for the dead; and by 
Ikrdinal Newmon he was regarded as the 
only writer of any authority in the English 
church who held the true catholic theory of 
the eucharist. 

The following is a list of his writings 
published during his lifetime: 1. 'Epitome 
Lexici Hohraici, Syrioci, Bahinici, et 
Arabic!... cum Observationibus circa Lin- 
guam Hebream et Grecam,’ &c., London, 
loss, fol. 2. ‘Of the Government of 
Churches,’ Cambridge, 1641, 8vo. 3. ‘ Of 
Beligious Assemblies and the Fublick Ser¬ 
vice of God,’ London, 1642, 8vo (printed by 
the university printer, Daniel, at Cam- 
bridgel. 4. .‘A Discourse of the Bight of 
the cWch in a Christian State,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1649, 8vo, and by a difiei-ent printer, 
London, 1670; also re-edited, with preface, 
by J. S. Brewer, London, 1841, 12mo. 

6 . ‘ A Letter concerning the Present State 

8s2 
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of Religion nmongal ns,’ 8vo (wililioiit uanto 
or date), in 16C(j; witli aulhor'a niiuie, along 
with ‘Just Weights and Measures,'London, 
1003 and 1080, 4 to. 0. 'Variantoa in 
Syriaoa Vorsione Veleris Tostauienti Lee- 
tionoB,' Loudon, 1657,fol. 7. ‘ An Epilogue 
to the Tragedy of tho Olmroh of England,’ 
London, 1000, fol. 8. ‘ Tho Luo Way of 
coiupofling tlio Liflm'encoa on Eoot,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1660, 8vo (reprinted with ‘Just 
WoighlB,’ &o., 1602 and 1080). 0. ‘Just 
Weights and Moaanroa,’ &(>., London, 1003, 
4to, 10. ‘ A IJiaoonrao <if tho Ferheamneo 
or tho I’onaltiea which a Lun Reforinalion 
requires,’ London, 1070, 8vo. 11. ' J)o 
Rntione ae .Turo liniinuli Controvovaiaa Ec- 
cleaiiu Llapniatin,’London, 1670, fel. 

TJiorndflco’H i-olLoctod worlca Jiavo been 
pubUshod ill tho ‘ Library of Anglo-Catliolic 
Theology,’ in six volnmoa (1814-CO), of 
which the hvat four wore admirably edited 
by Arthur West IIaddauLq. v.], thellrsttwo 
by another hand. Theae voliimea iiieludi'd, 
besides tho works publiahod in Tiiomdiko’s 
lifetime, tho following iii(>cua lefl. Iiy him in 
niauuBcript, vi*.; 1. ‘ Tuo True i’riuoinlo of 
Coinprohenaion.’ 2. * Tho Plea of Woaitneaa 
and Tender Oonaoionoea disousHud.’ 3. * Tho 
Heformation of the CInircii of lOnghuid 
better than tliat, of the (Joniunl of 'Iwnl.’ 
4. ‘ Mr. I lorhort'l’horudiko’a J udguiont of the 
Ohuroh of Homo.’ C. ‘ Tho Ohurch'a Right 
to Tithea, aa found in Hcripturo.’ 6. ‘Tlio 
Oliureli'a Power of T'lxcomuiunicnlinn, as 
found in Scripture.’ 7. ’ 'J’he Ohurch’a Lo- 
gialativo Power, aa found in Keriptiiro.’ 
8 . ’TJio Right of the Ohriatiau Klato in 
Oliurcli-nial.tora, according to the Scrqit urea,’ 

Tho Weatminator chapter lihraiy con¬ 
tains three quarto voliunea of uiauuacrijita 
in tho handwriting of an amaunenaia, with 
corrections and a few notes added by Tliorn- 
dike himself; the contents are, howover, 
nearly identical with thoao of tlie ‘ Kpiloguo.’ 

[Life by Artliur W. Ifaddan, in vol. vi. of 
his edition ot ThorndiWa 'Works; Richola’a 
Riat, of Iioiccaterhhiru, ii. l.tli-'l; Twolla'a 
Life of Woeoek; Tudd’s Life of Dryaii Walton; 
Dnpin't'a Rone SubaoeiviD, p. 41)4; iufonnation 
kindly afforded by tlio Iter. .T. li'romo Wilkin¬ 
son, inonmbout of Burley, RorlferdHhiro.l 

J.B.M. 

THORNE, JAMES (1705-1872), Bible 
Ohrislian, born at North Eurso Eaviu, Shob- 
bear, Lovonshiro, on 21 Sept. 17UC, was tho 
son of John Thorne, I'armoi^ by hia wife, 
Mary Ley, daughter of a farmer in tJie 
noidibourlng parish of Bradford. On 9 Oct. 
1816 tho Sopioty of Bible Ohristlana was 
formed liy William O’Bryan fq. v.] Amongils 


membera were .Tobn and Mar 
their live children. 


. . James, wire was l!n«» 

among his compoiuons as < a lad 0 ’ 
rapidly acquired a position ofpra-emS 
among his associates. He afmoat 2 
diately began proaebing, and for four, 


yean 

irioiB 


couliiiucdlojoumoyBirou^jliouttheTaU 

parts ofLevoiialuro. ThoetfeotofhislaW, 
was very great. When he began preaeta' 
tho Bible Christians were twontwtwo S 
number. At the end of four years thevweK 
numerous in many parts of DevoisluK 
1 homo ondiirod many hardships and mnii 
actual porsHcntion, though his doqnenceand 
eanu'sinuss gimmvlly disarmed oppMitioa 
when he could obtain a hearing, l,i igOQg, 
viaitoil Kent., where he also met with con- 
sidorablo success, and aided in fnnn,i:.. 
several congrcgnlienB of ‘ Arminian Dibls 
Uhristians.’ Tn 183-1 ho was sonttoLondoa 
wliero he xdacod the congregation in a pral 
sporoua condil ion, and in 1836 heagainviMted 
Kent ns a raisaionary. From 1817 onwanli 
Thorne was also fovomoat in the work ot 
founding chapels for hia co-religionisti both 
in Doveiishiro and Kent. The first ehapd 
was llnishod at Bhohhonr in 1818, and thus 
mom wore built by hia exertions in Kent by 
1821. Erom 1827 to 1820 he was supstia- 
londont proaohor of tho Shobbear cuenit, 
from 1880 to 1831 ho flllod tho same oii» 
in Killchnmptoiqand in 1831 liepresidedoiw 
the gonoral conference of Bibfo^ristians. 
Erom this time onwards until 18R be 
was chinlly oettupiod in journeying thioiigli 
Soiitherii Mngland, organising tlie society, 
and forming local congrogatmns in varioui 
dislricls, Thorne was fitted for evangeUeal 
work by a ready wit and considerable die- 
Icctioal skill, whieh stood him in good stead 
ill coiilrovorsy. JIo was no less aided hr 
tho i'asoiiintion of his discourses, whim 
roiidorod iiidiiroroiico impossible. In the 
after work of building up congtegatlonshis 
coimaols wore always on tho side of ptn- 
deiico, without dlscounlcnancmg enterpiibe. 
Labouring among people of smaU means, he 
doprocatou building chapels with ft heciy 
dobt attochod. In addition to hia othei 
duties Thorne shared in the pastoral work in 
tho circuit of idliobbcar, and aftor the resigna¬ 
tion of William O’Bryan in September_1®, 
ho bpcamo editor of the ‘Bible Christian 
Magazine,' ootUhiuing in that office u™ 
1866, when ho was succeeded to F, ff. 
Bouriio. In 1844 he settled at Shebbear, 
and confined himself more to local wMk, 
though still undorlftking froquMit iniMon 
tours. In ] 870 failing health compoUedhim 
to relinquish his ‘ connexional duties, and to 
rustrict liimsclf simply to iireacbuig. m 
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removed to Plymouth, wliero ho died on 
og Jan. 1872, and was buried at Shebbear. 
He Tfas' without doubt by far the ablest man 
among the early Bible Christians. On 23Sopt. 
1823 he married Catherine Reed of IIolwoU, 
bv'whom he had six children. Portraits of 
liorne are prefixed to the memoirs of 1873 
and 189B. 

[Bourne's Cenlonary Life of Jamas Thorne, 
ISOS • Memoirs of James Thorne by his Son, 
1873.] I- G. 

THOENE, JAMES (1816-1881), anti¬ 
quary, born in London in September 1816, 
^8 educated at a private school, and for 
several years afterwards worked as an artist. 
AVbUe a young man he supplied short ar¬ 
ticles on antiquarian subjects to the ‘ Jlirror,' 
‘Gentleman's Magnsine,’ and other publica¬ 
tions, the result of research in libraries and 
of frequent rambles through many districts 
of England. In 1813 he became connected 
with Charles Knight [q. v.], and they worked 
together for more than twenty-five years, 
the proof-sheets of Knight’s compositions 
often deriving much advantage from the sug¬ 
gestions of his coadjutor. 

iWne contributed, under Knight’s di¬ 
rection, many topogrimhical articles to the 
second series of the ‘Penny Magazine,' and 
wrote large portions, besides sup]dying many 
illustrations, of the four volumes, entitled 
‘The Land wo live in.’ Knight’s scries of 
weekly and montlily volumes comprised 
Thorne's volumes of ‘ Rambles by Rivera.’ 
The first, descrihing ‘ tho Duddon, Mole, 
A(lnr,Arun,'\Vey,Lea, and Dove,’ appeared 
in 1844, with numerous woodcuts from the 
author’s drawings. The second on ‘the 
Avon' came out in 1646, with illustratious 
mostly by William Harvey, and the two 
volumes on ‘ the Thames,’ with all their illus¬ 
trations by Harvey, are doted 1847 and 1849. 
In these descriptions, as in all Thorno’s 
writings, history and antiquity arc pleasantly 
blended with ‘gleanings of fairy and folk 
lore.’ He was working editor of the two 
volumes on geography in ‘The Imperial 
Cydoptedia,’1862, and of the ‘ English Cyclo- 
peedia,’ withits supplements, and for twenty- 
five years he wrote for the ‘ Companion to 
the British Almanac.’ The reissue (1873) of 
the ‘ Passages of a Working Life,’ by Charles 
Knight, contained an ‘ introductory note’ by 
Thome. 

Thorne’s energies were for several years 
devoted to the compQation of the two vo¬ 
lumes of his ‘Handbook to the Environs 
of London,’ 1876. They were the result of 
‘psisonul examination and inquiry,’ and 
must he consulted by every student of the 
iccuery, or of tbe historic associations, of the 


buildings and remains for twenty miles 
around London. His great knowledge and 
immense industry are shown throughout its 
pages. At tho time of his death he was 
engaged in preparing a new edition of Peter 
Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London.’ lie 
thorouglily ‘revised the work, and added 
much fresh information andmanyilluslrative 
quotations.’ The ‘revision ’ was completed 
on an elaborate scale by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., in 1891 (see preface to 
his London Past and Present). After a pain¬ 
ful illness, lasting for nearly twelve months, 
Thorne died at 62 Fortess Road, Kentish 
Town, on 3 Snpt. 1881, leaving a widow 
and several children in poor circumstances. 
Thome was elected F.S. A. on 21 March 1872. 

[Times, 6 Sept. 1881, p. 1, 7 Sept. p. 10; 
Athentcum, 10 Sept. 1881, p. 380 (by C. Tom¬ 
linson); Academy, 10 iSapt 1881, p, 199; Notes 
and Queries, Olh sor. iv. 2C0.J \V. P. 0. 

THORITE, JOHN (d. 1673), musician 
and poet, was iwobably connected with York 
Minster, xiei-haps as teacher of the choristers. 
He is called ‘ Thome of York ’ in a contem¬ 
porary manuscript [see Redfoud, John]; 
and ke was buried in tho minster, lus epi¬ 
taph celebrating his skill in logic os well as 
in music, and giving the date of his death 
9 Deo. 1573. Morley (Introduction to Prac- 
ticall Musklte, 1697) mentions Thorneamong 
the list of composers whose works he had 
studied, placing him after John Taverner 
fq. v.] and Redibrd; and reckons him (p. 06) 
with Redfoid and Thomas ToJlis^q. v.] among 
tho musicians specially distinguished in com¬ 
posing upon a plain-song. Only three of 
Thome’s compositions are extant: an'Exul- 
tabant s.-incti’ in Bedford’s writing in Addit. 
M8. 20996 (f. 38), an ‘In nomine ’ in she 
collection at the music school, Oxford, and a 
‘ Stella coeli D.vtirpttvit’ in Baldwin’s manu¬ 
script at Buckingham Palace. The lost- 
uamed was printed by llawldns. Ambros 
(Oeschichte der Muiik, cd. Kade, ill, 468) 
considers it a little behind the contemporary 
Flemish style, although he describes the 
part-writing as quite sterling and animated, 
interesting by its most successful imitations, 
the harmony sonorous, the efiect of the 
whole thoroughly noble and significant. 

Thorne also wrote some verse. In the 
manuscript which contains Bedford’s ' Wyt 
and Science’ (printed by the Shakespeare 
Society) are three poems by Thome. One 
is a religious version of Gray’s popular bal¬ 
lad‘The hunt is up;’ the others were sub¬ 
sequently printed in R. Edwards’s ‘Faradyse 
of^aintie Deuces’ (1676), one being there 
signed' M[r], Thom,’ tho other anonymous. 
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Anollier piueo in Erlwardfl’s oolloct iou (Uo. 
(21) is also aignud ‘ M. T.,’ and is probably by 
Thorno. 
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his own hand he tries to^MovTtiirr 
northorn tracks still open to theK' 
wore ‘ uoarov by almost two j 


[Biildwin’s mnniiarriptatlinclcitigham Palnoa; 
coUootinn of In nominos at Oxford; Brit. Mits. 
Addit.MSK.162S3,(!009R; ShiikospeiireBoctofy’s 
PublicalioiiB, 1818; Sir J. ITawkniH's Hist, of 
IVl ttsic, chaps, Ixxvii. xovli,; Davoy's 1 list, of Eng¬ 
lish Music, pp. 132, 141, 178; works qnotcid 
above.] II. D. 

THORNE, ROBERT (^d 1527), mor- 
chant and geographical writer, was tlio son 
of Nicholas lliorni'. Ninholus was apiai- 
rontly nRSociatod with Hugh JClliott and 
other mi'inbors of an Auglo-l’erl.iiguoao 
syndioal o to which 11 onry VIJ grani odletters 
patent (1 002 ) lor exploration in the north¬ 
west. Hobart 'I’horno, in a lo( 1 cr (o Edward 
Leo fip V.], slates flmt Nioliohis sailed witli 
Elliott (i.e. ill 1503), but that the venture 
came to gri('r Ihrongh mutinous buhavlonr 
on the part of the sailors. 

Kobort may bo idnnlieal with a man of 
that name appointed on 13 May IRIO to neb 
with tho mayor and thirteen olliors ns coiu- 
raiasionerH for tho oIHco of admiral of Eng¬ 
land in Bristol (Hnnwiin,XoffcMrtMrf 
(}f llfiiry VUI, vol. i. No. 1050). Eor a 
long time Tliorno was rosidonl in Heville, 
whore he look charge of his family’s mer¬ 
cantile husiuess. Ho is best known from 
tho two lollnrs addressed by him in 1527 to 
llonry Vllf and to MdAvard Leo, then Eng- 
lisli ambassador in Hpnin. TJiose luttura 
were written in Sovillo. 'I’hoy woro ncooni- 
pnined by a map, afterwards incorporiiled in 
llakluyt's ‘Rivers Voyages’ (1582), and tboir 
pnrjioBO was to urge the intorusls of explomr 
tion and trade upon his oountryiiion. T'his is 
well expressed in llio titles preiixed by Hak¬ 
luyt when lie reprint od Thorne’s leUers in 
his ' I’rinoipal Navigaliions,’ vi*. * An Infor¬ 
mation of the lands discovered and of tho 
way to the Moluccas by tlio North,’ and ‘ A 
declaration of tho Indies and Lands di^^- 
covered and subdued unto tihe Emperor and 
the King of I’ortugal, and of other lands of 
the Indies and rich countries still to bo dis- 
covorod, wliioh the worsliijifulMaslorRobert 
Thorno, niurohnul, of London, who dwolt 
long in tlio city of Rovillo, exhorted Jfing 
Henry VUI to take in hand.’ 'riiornoeKpo- 
oially ndvlsos Englishmen to lind short cuts 
to tho ‘ Indies ’ and * spicorius ’ by tho north¬ 
east or north-wost, or oven by sailing across 
tbo Polo. By any of tlioso ways Lucy will ■ 
bo able to reach the goal much sooner titan ' 
Spaniards and Porlugueso soiluig by the 
Bonth-eaet and south-woet routes, by tho 
Oapo of Good llopo and Magellan’s Straits. 
With the help of tho rough map drawn by 


wo 


than the soutliom, and that ‘the landtl.t 


found’ (viz. in the Oahot vova 
1497 and 1498, and later journeys ou 
soaraon to NowJbnndlond and adin 
coasts) ‘is all ono with the Indies’ P 
dismissos tho fears of northorn cold and™ 
OH no more substantial than the older temm 
of unbcnrnblo heat at tho tropica. Poti^ 
than a century after 'Thome his theori^. 
mamod in force, and his countrymen still 
hoped to llud their way to Cathay and Ihdis 
round Northorn Asia or Northern 
John Rut’s voyage in 1627 to the north-west 
and tho journey of OlmncoUor and "Wil! 
loiiglihy in 1563 to tho north-east, which 
opened our Irndowith Rus8ia,werahothiin- 
modial o nut comes of this appeal and of others 
of lilto cliurttotor. Hudson in 1607 boldly 
essayed tlio dlruut polar route, also enggested 
by Tliorno. 

■When writing direct to tho king, Thome 
cspeeially roeommoiids the north-east ven- 
tuTo, and nllbrs, if supplied with s small 
number of ships, to go in person and discover 
new lauds in tlio northorn ports. Thomas 
llrni ooiiLribiilod fourtoon hundred ducats to 
tho Kpanisli voyage of 1520 under Sehastun 
Cabot, and 'Tliorue himtulf sent two of his 
friend^ Roger Barlow and Henry Latimer, 
with Cabot whoii tho expedition started,and 
Barlow roliirnod from the La Plata in 16d6, 
apparently with a poor account of the pro¬ 
gress of the uxpemUon; for the meten 
syndicate at Hevi Ho, in which Thome was 
prominent, refnsod to siihsciibo any moic. 

Tliorno died at Rovillo in 1027, very soon 
after tho despotuli of his letters to and 
1 lunry Vll 1. An epitaph, eompoacd for hu 
mmiiiinont in tho Temple Church, Lon¬ 
don, is pvl iilod by II aldiiyt. Ills letters are 
preserved in manuscript in tho British Mn- 
Bonra (CoKiOU MSS., Vitolliue 0. vii. ff. 
329-4 3). Tlio lot ter to the king is fra^en- 
tnry. They aro both printed in IlaHuyt'i 
‘PrincipalNnvignt ions,’] 698-1600,1.212-19, 
&c, Anol hor mill Hat od manuscript copy of 
tlio Ihno of Elizabeth also exists.^ Two 
loU era addressed by Thorne to Lord Lisle 'in 
Bnberlon ’ arc preserved in ths Public Eecoid 
OJllco (No. 2814, arts, 8, 4). An inventory 
of Ills goods to tho amount of 16,9362., taken 
at the lime of liis death, is also in theBecord 
Olllee (No. 2814, art. 6). 

[Thorne’.M Letters; Lee to Wolsey, IB Apfl 
1628, in Brower’s Letters and Pmoia of 
ITonryVIIl, 1265-e,iv.0‘10. SesolBoHaldnjfi 
Prini'iiittl Nftvig. lPi)8-1600, iii. 728 . and rafs- 
reneos in text,] 0, B, B. 
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IHOBNB, WILLIAM (/?. 1397), histo¬ 
rian was a mouk of St. Augustino’s, Cnnter- 
buiT- Oo 19 April 1387he -was sent ns j)roctor 
to sue out the papal coiilirmation for the 
election of a new abbot. DeUiued for eight 
days at Orwell, ho did not land till 6 May. 
He reached Lucca on 11 Juno, and then had 
to follow the i)ope from Lucca to Perugia 
and Homo for more than a your. IIo gives 
ft detailed account of the procrastinations, 
dishonesty, and corruption ot the papal court, 
■ffith a table of charges incurred by the 
monastery daring the vacancy. IIu failed to 
secure the confirmation, and the abbot had to 
come in person. While in Italy Thorne re¬ 
covered for his monastery the possession of 
the rectory of Littleborne, Kent, the patron¬ 
age of which had passed to the monastery of 
W. Mary da Monte Mirteto of the order of 
Flora in the diocese of Velletri, where only 
two monks resided. Tie concluded hie busi¬ 
ness in January 1390, and slurtud homo on 
the 20th. On his arrival ho hurriod with all 
speed to meet the king at Langley on6 Aiiril. 
Ilis history of tho abbots of Ht. Augustine’s, 
extending from tho foundation to 1397, is a 
work of considerable importance. Tho first 
port to 1228 was largely taken from the 
work of Thomas Sprott [q. v.] It Is e.xtant 
in Corpus Ohi-isli College, Oamhridjjo MS. 
d vii. 8 and Cotton. MS. Titus A. ix., and 
was printed by Twysdon in his ‘Decern 
Scriptores,’ 1662. 

[Twysdon'e Deoom Scriptoi-os, pp. 1758-2202; 
Hardye Doscr. Cat. of Matoiiols; Tauucr’s Bibl, 
e.r. ‘ Thoruffius.’] M. B. 

THORNE, WILLIAM (1668 P-1C30), 
orientalist, born at Semley, AYiltsbire, in 
1668 or 1669, entered WincbustiT Qolloge 
in 1683. Proceeding to Now College, Ox¬ 
ford, he matriculated on 16 April 1686, 
and was elected a fellow in the year fol¬ 
lowing. He graduated B.A. on 13 April 
1689, M.A. on 18 Jan. 1693-8, D.D. on 
16 July 1600, and D.D. on 8 July 1003. On 
12 March 1606-7 he was lioonbad to preach, 
and from 27 July 1698 until 1001 he filled 
the office of regius professor of Hebrew. On 
80 Dec. 1001 ha was iuatalled dean of 
Chichester, and in the same year received 
tho reotory of Tollard lloym, Wiltshire, 
resigning his fellowship in 1603. In 1606 
he was appointed vicar of Amport, Hamp¬ 
shire; in 1607 a canon of Chichester and 
rector of Birdham, Sussex. In 1616 ha be¬ 
came rector of North Mardeu, Sussex, and 
in 1619 of Warblington, Hampshire.^ Ha 
died on 13 Feb. 1620-80, and was buried in 
Chichester Cathedral. 

Thome was a distinguished hehroist and 


oriental scholar, and was held in esteem on 
tho imntiiient as well ns in England. John 
Hrusius dedicated to him ‘his’ ‘Opuscula 
quie ad Grammaticam speetant’ (1609), and 
Charles E'itzgefiioy [q. v.] devotes an epi¬ 
gram to him in his ‘ Afliimm sive Epigram- 
matum libri tres’ (1601). 

Thorne was tho author of: 1. ‘ AVUlelmi 
Thorni Tullius, suu jjfjTap, in tria stromata 
divieue,’ 0.\ford, 1592, Svo. 2. ‘'Jio-oirrpoi/ 
Bao-tXiKuv. Or a Kenuing-G lasso for a Chris¬ 
tian King. Dedicated to James I,’ Loudon, 
1603, Svo. 

[Hoare’s Wiltshire, vol. iv., Eundrod of 
Chalk, pp. 45, 177; Wood’s Athen® Oxon. ed. 
Blies, li. 480; Pointer's Ovonionsis Academia, 
p. 242; Fostpr'a Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Kirby’s Winchester SehoUra,p. 150; EritMiis. 
Adiht. MS. 24190, f. G03; Lanedowuo MS. 
084, f. 123 1 E. I. 0. 

THORNHILL, Sm JAMES (1076-1734), 

S amler, born in 1675 at Melcombc Regis, 
lorset, was son of Walter Thornbill of 
Wareham, tbo eighth son of George Thom- 
hill(orThorn]uill)ofThornhillaud Woolland 
in the same county. Ilis mother was Mary, 
eldest daughter of Colonel William Syden¬ 
ham, got ernor of Woymouth [q. v.], and niece 
of the famous physician, Thomas iiydenham 
[q. V.] Ills father, having dissipated his 
estate by extravagance, sent Thornhill ae a 
boy to his great-uncle, Dr. Sydenham, in 
London, who placed him as pupil with 
Tliomas Highmore [q. v.], the king’s sor- 
jeant-pauiter, a Dorsetshu-e man and rela¬ 
tive of the family. ThoruhiU was very in¬ 
dustrious and made great progress in his art, 
so that he found himself able to travel on 
the continent and study the works of the 
Carracci, Nicolas Poussin, and other painters 
then in high repute. By them he was greatly 
influenced in his art, and he commenced to 
form a choice collection of their works. 

At this time in England the spacious 
saloons andstairc.ibcs of the mansions erected 
hy Wren, Vanhriigli, and other arcliitects in 
the Italian style, allorded a great scope for 
the art of tho decorative painter. Verrio 
had been brought over from Italy,_ and 
Lagncrre had succeeded him. Thornhill on 
his retm-n to England quickly found em¬ 
ployment in the same branch of art, and 
became a rival of Laguerre. He attracted 
the notice of Quean Anne, who employed 
him on several important works in the 
royal palaces at Hampton Court, Green¬ 
wich, and Windsor. After the completion 
of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedralit was 
decided, against the design and wish of Sir 
Christopher Wren, to decorate the interior 
of the dome with paintings, and Thornhill, 
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teing in high, favour at the time, obtained continent, is in the poaessioii ofPeiiTpT 

the commission. lie designed for this pur- hold, esq,, at Ipswich. ThotnliiU wo ^ 
pose eight scones from the life of St. Paul, capable portrait-painter, and amoni; hi* 
which he executed in monochrome. Those sitters were Sir Isaac Newton, Shr Bichml 
paintings, though in themselves not want ing Steele, I)r. Boiitluy, and other famous men 
in grandeur of conception or dignity of Thornhill was one of the pioneers of o 
design, xiroved from the outset quite inolli- national school of art. He submitted to 
cient, owing to tho enormous height of tho the government a scheme for the founda- 
dome and the thickness of the intervening tion of a roval academy of painting to bo 
atmosphere. Some of Thornhill's orlgiiuu situated at the upiier end of the Mews (neat 
sketches for this series are in tho British the present National Gallery). Althomrh 
Museum, together with other more fini.shed this scheme obtained tho approval of ChaiSs 
drawings, probably executed hy_ Thornhill Montagu, earl of Holifax [q, v.], not even 
for the purpose of a set of engravings which that nobleman’s influence at the tieasmv 
were published soon after. A series of was ablo to secure its reolihation. In 1711 
eight finished designs, prepared by the artist when an academy of painting wna opened 

to be submittod to Queen Anno, was pur- m Groat Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

chased in 1779 the dean and chapter of with Sir Godfrey Kueller as gorenmc 
St. Paul’s. While Thornhill was painting Thornhill was one of the twelve original 
in tho dome his life was saved by the timely directors elected by ballot. A few years 
presence of mind shown by his assistant, later factions arose in the academy, which 
Bently French. Repeated rest oral inns have led to the secession of ono group of artists 
destroyed anything of interest which re- under Tlioriilull, who started a new academy 
maincU in Thornhill’s work. at a houso in James Street, Covent (Sarden 

Tkornkill's paintings in Greenwich Ilospi- close to his own house in the Piazza, to 
tal are tho most generally familiar among which ho had removed from liis origmal 
his works. lie was engaged on them for residence at 76 Dean Street, Soho. Another 
about twenty years. Thornhill’s services group of artists, under Chcron and Vander- 
were in great lequisiliou for the dccoratiim hank, established a rival academy in St. 
of the houses of the nobility and gentry. Martin’s Lane. Admission to Tbombill’a 
Bleulmira, Easton Nestoii, 'W'iiiijiole, Ghats- academy was by ticket, but William Hogarth 
worth, Easlwoll, and other well-known [q. v.], who attended it, says that it met 
mansions contained decorative paintings by with little snocess and was soon closed. In 
him. Ooinparativoly few remain, their de- 17^1 Thornhill reopened it, but apparently 
struction being duo to neglect and change again without success. After Tliornbill'a 
of fashion rather than to any fault in Thorn- doath the furniture of this academy was ac> 
hill’s painting, for his technical method of quired by Hogarth for use in the newly con- 
mural pointing possessed great durability slitutod academy in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and merit. This is especially shown in tho Thornhill succeeded Highmore as eeqeant- 
fino aeries of paintings executed by Thornhill pointer to tho king in Marck 1719-iiO, and 
for Thomas Foley at Stoke Edith; near was knighted in 1 he following April, being 
Hereford, where he adorned tho staircnsGs the first native artist to receive that honour, 
and saloon with the stories of Cupid and Although 'rhornhill frequently complained 
Psycho, and of Niohe, and in ono archi- of the scale of pay for his paintings, be 
tectural piece added full-length portraits amassed sulllciont wealth to he able to re- 
of his patron and himself. At Oxford, purclmso tho old seat of his family at Thom- 
where native art at this date was greatly hill in Dorset. Ho sat from l722 to 1784 
patronised, Tlioriiliill executed paintings at as member of parliament for Melcombe 
All Souls', Queen's, and New Oolli’gos, hut Regis, 1 o the ohuroh of which he presented 
his works have for the most part been dp- an altar-pioce of his own painting, repre- 
stroyod or superscclcd. IIis sketch-books, senting ‘The Last Supper.’ 
one of which is in the BritishMu8oum,Bhow Thornhill died at his seat at Thornhill on 
him to have been an industrious and capable 13 May 1734, By his wife Judith he bad 
artist, with considerable inventive powers, one son, John ThornhEl, who succeeded bis 
although to suit the conventions of fashion father as serjeant-painter shortly before lus 
he appears to have kept a kind of register of doalli, but was otherwise of little note;_ and 
allegorical and mythological suh^oola suit- one daughter, Jane, who was olandestineN 
able for tho various walls or ceilings which married to William Hogarth at Old Pad- 
he might at any time he called upon to dington church on 23 March 1729. Lady 
decorate. A sketch-book, with drawing Thornhill survived her husband, and ap- 
made by Thornbill at Harwich and on the poors to have resided with the Ilogartbs at 
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riiiswiBki-whero slio died on 12 Nov. 1757, 

. 84 and was buried mObiswiok ohurob. 

AnictuM, e-xeouted jointly by Tbornbillnnd 
Ho^tb, repreaentinv the House of Com¬ 
mons in session, with Sir Kobort Walpolo and 
g-P fW Onslow, is in tbe possession of the 
iSilof Onslow. Havingoblained,tliroughtbe 
tour of tho Eorl of Halifax, the commis- 
.ion to paint tho ceiling of the queon’s state 
Ttoom at Hampton Court, Thornhill 
obtained through the same agency special 
oennission to make copies of lioplmel’a car- 
^ns. He completed two sots, tho larger 
of which now belongs to tho lioyal Aca- 
demyand the sinuller to Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford! They had been puroliasod liy the lliike 
of Bedford at the sale of Thornhill's eolloo- 
tions which took placo about a year after 


his death. 

Thornhill h-eqiieiitly introduced his owu 
portrait into his decorative paintings, ns at 
btoke Edith. Ilis son-in-law Hogarth 
painted more than one portrait of Tliornhill 
and his family, singly or in conversation. 
A portrait by Joseph Highmore, painted in 
1732, was engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, junior. Two portraits drawn by 
Jonathan Iliohardson, sonior, in the last 
pat of Thonihill’s life are in the print-room 
at tho British Museum. 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, od. Wor- 
nam; Yertue’s M.inuscript Diaries (Brit. Mus. 
Addit.MS3.23068 &c. passim); ITutchins'e Dor- 
eat, 1863,ii. 463; Ounmiighuni's BritishPainters; 
Kichoh's Anecdotes of Hogarth; Analin Hob- 
con's Hogarth (2nd od. 1898); Haw's Hampton 
Court; Freothinkor, 1742, i. 170, ili. 60; Hiig- 
dalc’a History of St. Paul's Oiithodral (Ellis's 
cditiou, 1816); dent. Mag. 1734, p. 274.J 
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THOENHILL, WILLIAM (/. 1723- 
1766), surgeon, a mombor of oiio of tbe 
younger branches of tho great Dorset family 
ofTlmrnhull of Woolland, a nephew of Sir 
James Thornhill [q. v.] IIo was educated in 
Bristol under'old llosowell,’ a uotod barhor- 
sutgeon of tbe city. Ho was elected on 
SO May 1737 at tho surgeons’ liiill in tho 
market-placo to be tho first surgeon to tho 
Bristol Infirmary founded in 1736. 

His attendance at tho infirmary was so ro- 
niss that he more thou once full under tho 
cansuie of the ‘house visitors,’ and in 
1764 he was called upon to resign his oilioo. 
He reflised to do so, and it was not until 
June 1766 that he retired. His services 
Here, however, reengnisod by a unanimous 
vote of the committee. He left Hrislol and 
practised for a short time at Oxford, hut with¬ 
out much Bucoess, and ho finally retired to 
Yorkshire, whore he died. 


He married, in 1730, Catherine {d, 1782), 
daughter of llichard Thompson, a wine mer¬ 
chant of York, and by her had a daughter 
Anne, who married in 1749 Nathaniel 
Wvaxnll of hlnyse Hill, near Bristol, and 
hy him became the mother of Sir Nathaniel 
WilliamWraxall[q. v.], who wrote the ‘His¬ 
torical Memoirs of my Own Time.’ 

Thornhill claims notice as one of the 
earliest English surgeons to adopt and im¬ 
prove tho operation of suprapubic lithotomy. 
The records of his work, published by lus 
colleague, John Middleton, M.H., prove that 
his experience in tho operation and his suc¬ 
cess wens greater than any contemporary 
English surgeon could show. lie performed 
his first suprapubic oporiition on a hoy pri¬ 
vately on 3 Eob. 1722-3. In 1727, whoii 
his cases wcio rocordod by Middleton, he 
bad performed like operations thirteen times. 
Ho did not confine his attention to this port 
of his profession, for he was also celebrated 
as a mon-midwife, lie was a bandsome 
man, of polisbed maimers, and habitually 
wore an entire suit of black velvet with an 
elegant sleol-luindled rajsior. 

[Ilntchins’s History of Dorset, 17.417; Foslor’s 
Yorkshire Pedigrees; Bristol Infirmary Reconls 
in sixteen nsinuscript volumes compili'tl liy 
Richard Smith; Middleton's Essny on the 
Operation of Lithotomy, London, 1727: addi¬ 
tional infunnation kindly supplied iiy tbe Lite 
J. Groig Smith, M.H., Proft-ssor of Surgery at 
University College, Bristol, and by H.mld 
Lewis, B.A.] D'A, P. 

THORNTON, BONNELL (1724-1708), 
miscollaneouB wrilor and wit, son of John 
Thornton, apothecary, of Maiden Lane, and 
afterwards of Chaiidos Iftreet, Wostininstor, 
was bora in Maidon Lano in February 1724. 
He was admitted a nuoon’s scholar at Wost- 
minstor in 1730, and while at school made 
an associate of William Cotvper, who was 
two years his junior; thraiigh Oowper ho 
boenmo intimate later on with Qoorgo Col- 
man tho older, and with Robert Lloyd. 
Ho was oleclod to Oxford in 1743, matri¬ 
culated from Christ Church on 1 June 1743, 
and graduated B.A. 1747, M.A. 1760, and 
M.B. 1764. riis father iuloiidod him to 
pursuo tbe profession of medicine, but long 
before he loft Oxford he had commenced ii 
literary caroor. Having contributed to the 
‘Studout, or Oxford and Oamhridgo Mis¬ 
cellany,’ a periodical of which Ohristophor 
Smart was the guiding spirit, ho essayed a 
venture of his owu on somewhat similar 
linoB, ‘ Ilavo at ye all, oi' the llriiry Lano 
JouTuaVin emulation of Fielding’s ‘OovMt 
Clardcn Jonniali’bultinshada very short life, 
lie also wroto papers in the ‘Advouturer,’ the 
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paper conducted ty Ilawkeaworth upon tho 
collapse of the ‘Rambler.’ One of liia 
papers (No. 9), on sign-post painting, is 
dated 2 Deo. 1762, and from this soema 
to have originated the practical joat which he 
executed two years later in conjunction with 
the six other old Westminslers, including 
Oowper, Oolman, Robert Lloyd, and .Toaepk 
Hill, who dined together every Thursday 
as ‘ The Nonsense Clubtho frolic consisted 
in advertising and opening at Thornton’s 
house in Bow Stroet, Covent _ Garden, an 
‘ Exhibition by the Society of Sign Painters 
of all tho Curious Signs to be met with in 
Town or Country,’ in ridicule of tho recently 
organised exhibitions of tho Society of Aria 
in 176-1 [seo SHiPTitir, Willtau]._ An 
amusing cafaingw rai»ami6 of the exhibition 
was publibhed, in which Thornton had a 
principal share. 

In .January 1764, having now settled in 
Loudon, Thornton coinmeiicud ‘ Tho Con¬ 
noisseur ’ in conjimotion with Cnlmnn (who 
was still at Oxford), and the literary olUauco 
thus commenced confinued unimpaired 
throughout tho romainclor ofThoruton’s life. 
‘ The Oouuoissour ’ ran to 140 weekly papers, 
and met with ,a fair amount of success (a 
sixth edition, in four volumoa, was published 
in 1774 5 reprinted in Cluilraera's ‘ British 
Essayists,’vols. xxv.xxviO Both Cowpar and 
Lloyd assisted in the work, which is remark¬ 
able for t lie unity of result atl ainod by the joint 
productions of Thornton and Oolman (cf. 
iSotiTHBT, Life of Oowper, 1863, i. 32). Tho 
two allies next heoarae original proprietors of 
the ‘St. James’s Ohrouicle,’ a newspaper 
which they soon invested with ‘a literary 
character far above that of its contem¬ 
poraries.’ A selection of tho coulonta of 
the first volume was published at tho close 
ol a twelve mouths’ Hue as ‘ Tho Yearly 
Ohroniclo for 1761 ’ (Loudon, 8vo). The 
‘ Ohrouicle' did not survive 1762, and 
Thornton seems for a time to have contem¬ 
plated a theatrical career as manager or 
joint-patentee of Covent Garden. It was 
probably as a prospective patron that 
Robert Lloyd addressed to him in 1760 
‘The Actor: a Pootical Epistle.’ Tho 
negotiations, however, fell through, and 
Thornton returned to desultory work as a 
satirist and journalist. Ho contributed to 
tho ‘St. James’s Magasine,’ which LWd 
had started in SeptemW 1762, and in May 
1763 he issued a burlesque ‘Ode on St. 
CsBcilia’s Day, adapted to the Antient 
British Musiok: the Salt Box, the Jev/s 
Harp, the Marrow Bones and Cleavers, the 
Hum Strum of Hurdy-Gurdy,’ &o. (Lon¬ 
don, 1708, 4to), Thornton's reputation as a 


wit gave a wide currency to tLis~trifle T 
was set to music and performed at Ranelarh 
to a crowded oudience on 10 June 17B‘i 
Di tho same vein he issued in iTfir i.,* 
‘Battle of the Wigs ; an additionalci 

(London, 4to), in ridicule of the Wl 
which were then raging between ths 
liconi intoe and tho follows of the CoUt-Ke of 
Phybioiaiis [see art. Sokombiieo, Isaac 171 
1780]. ’ 

Tn the meantime Thornton had been de¬ 
voting attention to a translation into blank 
verso of tho comedies of Plautus. Two 



The Shipwreck,’ and ‘ The Merchant’—were 
issued in 1767, and dedicated to Colman 
whoso translation of Terence had stimuInUd 
his old frloiid to the tosk (London, 8vo • 
revised ed. 17 69). Only five of the plays are 
to be credited to Thornton, the ‘Oaptivi’ 
having boon rendered by Colman, and ‘ Mra- 
cator^hy Richard Warner of Wooikbrd, 
who comploted the comedies in three addi¬ 
tional volumes (London, 1774, 8vo)[ but 
Thornton’s versions are held to be ibebest, 
being highly praised by Southey for tbdt 
playfulness and ingouuityjaud tne transla¬ 
tion goos by his name. Thornton died in 
London on 9 Moy 1768, and was buried 
in the east cloister of Westminster Abbey, 
where a Latin insoription by his friend Dr. 
Joseph Warton marks his grave. He mar¬ 
ried, in 1764, Sylvia, youngest daughter of 
Colonel John Brathwaito, governor of Gaps 
Coiibl Castlo; his widow, with a daughter 
and two sous (0110 of whom, Robert John 
Thornton, is noticed separately), survived 
him. 

Dr. Johnsnii was much diverted by 
Thornton’s witty sallies, and was fond of 
repeating tho songs of his ‘Burlesque Ode,’ 
but tho author was eclipsed in such trifles 
several of his contemporaries—for example, 
Kit Smart—and tho acceptance wonbyrnany 
of hisyeiAi’ ePesprit must bo attributed in a 
great measure to the tendency to mutual 
admiration that was rife among members 
of the ‘ Nonsense Club.’ The trifling or 
abortive character of many of the enteN 
prises of so clover a man as Thornton was 
attributed by the yoimger Odhnan to con¬ 
vivial excesses, which also shortened la? 
life. 

[Eostor's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Gent. 


.. passim; 

Memoirs of the Oolmans, i. 12,347-9i Cbalmea J 
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mORiraOlT, Sm EDWARD (1760- 
18521. diplomatist, third son ol' IVilliam 

TTiorntoniayorksIiiveinan seUlod in London 

an innkeeper, and brother of Thomas 
Thomton(i2.1814) [q.v.], was born on 22 Oot. 
1766 Early loft an orphan, he -vvas edu¬ 
cated at Christ’s Hospital, wlionce ha was 
admitted sizar of I’embroke Oollcgo, 0am- 
biidee. on 19 June 1786, graduatinff B.A. as 
tHrl mangier in 1789. Ha took the mom- 
W raize in 1791, being elected a fellow and 
5ceW 1798. 

In 1760 Thornton became tutor to the 
sons of James (afterwards Sir) Blimd Burgos 
ro, T.], under-Boeretary of state for foreign 
affairs, who took o groat liking to him, and 
recommended him to George Ilaraniond 
[q. v.l as his socrotary on his appointmont 
S'l79l to be the first minister accredited to 
the United States. In Jline 1703 ho became 
British vice-consul in Mna-ylaud, and in 
March 1706 secretary of legation at Wash¬ 
ington, acting as ohargd d’alfairos from 1800, 
^en the then minister returned to Eng¬ 
land, tUl 1804. In Novombor 1801 Thorn¬ 
ton aoeaptfld an appointment in Egypt 
which he did not take up j iu May 1806 fie 
became ministerplenipotentiary tothe circle 
of Lower Saxony and resident with the 
ifaniiH Towns, his headquarlers being at 
Hamburg. Erom this town bo had to retire 
to Kiel on approach of the Erench troops} 
in August 1807 he returned to England. 

On 10 Dec. 1807 Thornton was sent to 
Sweden os envoy extraordinary and mini¬ 
ster plenipotentiary witli a view to obtaining 
an oBensive and defoiisivo alliaucu against 
Napoleon. In Novomher 1808 ho rot.urned 
to England unsuccessl'iil, and for a timo was 
^vented hr the hostile atliludo of Sweden 
tom returning to his post. In October 1811 
he again went to Sweden on a epccinl mission 
in RM.S. Yiotory, nogotiatod treaties of 
alliance with hotli Sweden and Russia, and 
thus assisted in the first stop towards the 
union of the northern powers against Napo¬ 
leon. On 6 Aug. 1812 he was again appoint ed 
envoy extraordinary. In ISlohe negotiated 
the treaty with Denmark by which neligo- 
kadwascededto GroatBritain, Erom 1818 
to 1816 he accompanied the prince royal of 
Sweden (Bernadotte) iu the field, and was 
pn^t at the entrance of the allies into 
Paris. In 1816 he became a privy councillor. 

On 29 July 1817 Thornton was appointed 


minister to Portugal, and in this capacity 
proceeded to tho court in Brazil. On 12 April 
1819 ho was temporarily granted the rank of 
ambassador, and hold it till March 1821, 
when ho returned to England. In August 
1823 he went to Portugal as envoy extra¬ 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, hut 
was only thore a year, during whieh he in¬ 
vested the king witli the order of the Garter, 
and iiilbrded him the still more important 
servico of shelter and aid during the insur¬ 
rection of iliat year. Eor such action he 
was created Onude de Gassilhos by the king 
of Portugal, the title to run for two other 
lives. lie became a G.C.B. in 1822. He 
retired from the eeivice on a pension in 
August 1824. After his retirement he pur¬ 
chased Wembury House, Plymouth, where 
be died on S July 1862. 

Tliornton married, in 1812, Wilhelmina 
Kohp, a Ilanovorian, by wliom be had one 
daughter and six sons,of whom Sir Edward 
Thornton, G.C.B. (1817-1906), had a dis¬ 
tinguished career as a diplomatist. 

[Information from Sir Edward Thornton, 
G.C.B., and Str. 0. II. Prior, of Fumbroke 
Collugii, Cambridge; Gout. Mug. 1862, ii. 307; 
Ann. Bog. 1862.1 0. A. H. 

THORNTON, EDWARD PARRY 

i 1811-1803), Indiim civilian, born on 7 Oot. 
811, was soconil sou of John Tliornton of 
Olapliam by his wife Eliza, daughter of 
Edward Pany. Samuel Thornton [q.v.] wos 
his groiidfatliei. Edward was educated at 
Hoileybur;^ and Ghartei'liouse, andobtainsd 
a writership in the Bengal civil servico on 
SO April 1830. On 2 Aug. 1831 he was ap¬ 
pointed ossistnul under tho commissioner of 
revonno in the Ooruckporo division, and on 
6 Oct. 1830 ho became asiiistiint to tho 
magistrate and collector at Ooruckporo. He 
I'olurnod to England on furlougli carl^ in 
1812, and on proceeding again to India in 
1846 was appointed joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Muttra, and later in the 
saino year chief magistrate and collector. In 
IHilB ho was transferrod in tho same capacity 
to Seramporo. In 1849, when Dalhousie 
vras choosing tho ablest Indian oilicials for 
tlio task of organising tho Funjaub, Thornton 
wasapxiouited a commissioner and placed at 
Bawul Piiidl in the Jholum division. In 
1862 ho distinguished himself by his prompti¬ 
tude and courage in arresting'Nadir Khan, 
a discontented son of the raja of Mandla, 
who was endeavouring to promote a rising 
of the hill tribes. lie rooeived a bullet 
wound in the throat while executing his 
perilous mission, but had the satisfaction of 
preventing tho lisuig. In May 1867, at the 
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time of the mutiny, Lord Lawrence made 
Eawul Pindi his headquarters. Thornton 
was constantly with him, ably seconding his 
measures, and he afterwards gave interesting 
details of Lawrence's conduct at that anxious 
time, wliioh have boon preserved in Bos- 
worth Smith’s ‘Life of Lord Lawrence.’ 
After Lawrence had denuded the Punjaub 
of troops to assist in tho operations against 
Delhi, Thornton was called on to exercise 
more ind^endent authority. In tho begin¬ 
ning of September 1867 tlie intelligence 
readied Lady Lawrence at Murri that the 
tribes in the lower Tlazarah country con¬ 
templated revolt. She communicated the 
intolliccnce to Thornton, who succeeded in 
arresting the leaders of the conspiracy within 
a few hours, and by this promjit action pre¬ 
vented any attempt at rebellion. On the 
conclusion of the mutiny Thornton was ap¬ 
pointed judicial commisiinncr for the Piin- 
jaub, and on 18 May 1800 ho was made a 
companion of the Bath in recognition of his 
services, lie retired from tho Indian service 
in 1862. 

Thornton died in London at Warwick 
Square on 10 Dec. 1803. In 1810 lie mar¬ 
ried Louisa Cliicheliann, tho danglitcr of 
11. Chicholy Plowdun, by whom he had four 
sons and two daughters, 

Tliornton’s industry was not confined to 
the discharge of Ills ndministrativo duties. 
He possessed considerable ability as an 
author. In 1837 appeared ' Illustrations of 
the History and Practices of tho Thugs’ 
(Loudon, 8vo). Thornton also contributed 
to the eighth edition of tlie ‘ EnoyclopiKdia 
Britannica’ the articles on Bombay, Bengal, 
Ganges, Nepaul, and, in oonjuuolion with 
David Buchanan, those on Afglianiatan and 
Burmah. 

Several works, commonly attributed to 
Thornton, ore hy other writers of tlie same 
name. A Captain Thornton, ILN., was 
author of ' A Summary of tho History of 
the East India Company’ (London, 1833, 
8 vo). 

Edwahd TuoBNTOir (1799-1876), pro¬ 
bably a cousin of Edward Parry Thornton, 
who was in the East India House from 
1814 to 1867, and wos lieiid of tho maritime 
department from 1817, wrote; 1. ‘India: 
its State and Prospects,’ Loudon, 1835,8vo; 
3. ‘ Chapters of the Modem History of Brit¬ 
ish India,’ London, 18-10, 8vo; 3. ‘ Ilistoiy 
of the British Empire in India,’ London, 
1841-6, 6 vols. 8vo (second edition, 1 vol., 
1868) : 4. ‘ Gazetteer of the Ooiintrios adja¬ 
cent to Indio on the North-West,’ Loudon, 
1844, 2 vols. 8vo; 6. ‘ Gazetteer of the 
Territories under tho Goverumeut of the 


East India Company,’ London, 1861,4 vok 
8 vo (other editions followed, the last tel 
vised by Sir Roper Lethbridge and (Sit, 
Ar^fhur Naylor Wollaston, appearing in 

[India Lists , Unrko’s Landed Gentry; Tim™ 
12 Dee. 1«03: Annual Eegistor, 180^ p. 210 ' 
Kayo and Malleson s Hist, of tho Indian Mnlinv 
1889,1. 39, V. 211 ; Eosworlh Smith’s Life of 
Lord Lawrence, 188fi, i. 25, 368, 377, ,S 09 sn 
ii. 10 , 123, 606.1 E I C ' 

THORNTON, GILBERT ra](d.’l296) 
judge, was engaged as a crown advocate in 
1291. Pursuant to the statutes of Gloucester 
1278, nil who claimed liberties and fran¬ 
chises were called upon to prove their claims 
before the justices in eyre. Among the 
professional laivyers to whom was entriKeil 
the protection of the interests of the crown 
was Gilbert do Thomlon, who received in 
0 Edward I (] 280-1) the sum of 10/. for the 
prosecution and defence of matters concern¬ 
ing the king (Liberate Jioll, 620). On 2 Oct. 
1384, on being sent to Ireland on the kina's 
service, Thornton appointed Hugh de Cardoyi 

to bo hie attorney. Eivo days later he was 
granted letters of protection during his ab¬ 
sence. For his expenses in Ireland he wos 
allowed tho sum of 301. (Liberate Roll, b&). 
On his return in 1286 he was again employed 
ns one of the king’s advocates, and rcceiied 
an annual salary of 207. No entry of any pay¬ 
ment of this sum appears on the liberate rolls 
after that which records tho payment of the 
half-yearly instalment due at the beginning 
of thoMichaelmas term of 16EdwardI(i286- 
1287). It is possible, however, that it wos 
paid to him otherwise thanhywritofliberate. 
Early in 18 Edward I (1289-90) HengW, 
chief justice of the king’s bench, with nearly 
all tho judges of that court and of the com¬ 
mon bench, was dismissed from office, and 
Thornton wns nppointedto be his suecessor. 
The writ appointing him and his colleagues 
is not enrolled, but tho appointment was pro¬ 
bably made about 16 Jan. 1290, on which 
day tho new judges of tho common bench 
were appointed. 

Thornton presided over tho king’s bench 
until the entl of Trinity term in 1296, when 
he was succeeded by Roger de Brabazon. 
Ho was never a j ustico in eyre, and, although 
sometimes placed in special commissions of 
oyer and terminer, ho was hut vary rarely 
assigned to tako particular assizes. After 
his elevation to the bench ho received an 
onnual salary of sixty marks. 

Thornton was summoned to parliament on 
7 June 1296 ( Close Rolls, 117), and probably 
died a few months later, as his name does 
not appear on any of the public records after 
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irirMrATamesBuago and two cariicates 

Pinnd at Caburn were conveyed to him in 

I (1288-9) by John Priorell 
mh, 118 33) and in 

19 Edward I (1290-1) he held some lands to 
in'Rovbv. he may have boon connected 
SAeeo>SyofLiLoln Possibly Alan 
a. ThorDto*i» "who witii 6 sfi 0 d. o. deed \A63XZ6 
641 i, Sot. 10 d) relating to the lands 

inKoxby, was his son, 

Thornton’s title to fame robts not so mucli 
mhis ludicial career as on a comjjandium 
which he made of the groat work of Henry 
de Bracton. It seems to have contained no 
orieinolmatter, all reference even to the eta- 
ttttas which were enacted after tho death of 
Bracton being omitted. Tire manuscript was 
discoveredin the ‘Bibliotheca Burleiana’by 
Seldeniwhothonghtthatitwaspennodduring 
itsauthor'a lifetime. Itia clear, however,that 
it was not so. In tho beginning of the com- 
jendium the statement is made that Master 
Slbert was at that time eminonlly conspi¬ 
cuous for his knowledgu, goodness, and 
This is obviously the addition of 
a transcriber writing some time aft rr the date 
ofthe original manuscript. Tho compendium 
was divided into eight parts, of which throe 
only were complato in idoldou’s time. _ No 
uianusci'ipt or transcript of it now exists. 
Out knowledge of it is dorived solely from a 
description of it print od in tho ‘ I li.ssovtivtion ’ 
at the end of Seldou’s ‘ I'Tota ’ (1017). 

[HenEolls; Chancery Rolls i Foss's .Tiulgosj 
Selden's Plata.] Q. J. T. 

THORNTON, HENRY (1700-1815), phi¬ 
lanthropist and oconoinist, born on 10 March 
1700, was tho aon of .John Thornton, who 
washimselfonly Bon,hy Ills (li'stwilu,! lanuah 
SwynodcB, of llobort Thornton of Clupham 
Common, a diroclor of the Bunk of England. 
Samuel Thornton [q. v.] was liis older brother. 

The father, John Thownton Ci720-17{)0), 
tom onl April 1720, inherited a largo fortune 
and invested it in trade. Ho was frugal in 
personal oxpendituro, and gave away 2,0001. 
or 3,000i. a yoar, ito hocamo known as a 
mnnifleent support or of tho iirst goiumalion 
of ‘ Evangelicals.’ Ho eiroulatod iinnionso 
quantities of bihlca and roligicne books in all 
^rts of the world, and printed many at his 
own expense. Ho bought advowsons m order 
to appoint deserving clergymen. ‘When John 
Newton (1726-1807) [q. v.l settled at Olnoy, 
^ornton allowed him 2001. ayoar to be spout 
in hospitality, and promised us muoh mors 
as might he needed. When Oowper look 
refogewithNewton during his mental disease 
in 1773-4, Thornton doiiblnd this annuity. 
Thornton in 1779 presented Nowton to the 


rectory of St. Mary 'VVoolnoth, He was a 
constant friend to Oov\mer, who describes 
him in the poem on ‘ Charily,’ and wrote 
some lines upon his death (Oowpbb, Works, 
od. Southey, x. 29). 'rhoriitoii was the first 
treasurer of the Marino Society, and his por¬ 
trait by Oainshorough is in their honrd-i'oom 
in ClaiWs Place, Bi&hopsgatc Street Within. 
Ho was a director of the Russia Company, 
but declined to be its governor, on the ground 
of bis disapproval of some indecorums pei'- 
mitted at their public dinners. His strict¬ 
ness, and some oddities of mannor, exposed 
him to sneers, to which he was absolutely 
indilleront, lie was hospitable to congoniul 
persons, tboiigb mixmg little in general 
society. lie died on 7 Nov. 1790. lie had 
manied (28 Nov. 1753) Lucy, only daughter 
and heiress of Samuel Watson of Eingston- 
iipon-IIiill, She bad been much influenced 
by Dr. Watts. They bad four childrent 
Samuel [q.v.]; Roberl, M.P. for Colchester j 
Jane, who married tho Earl of Levon; and 
Henry. 

Henry was seat at tho age of five to the 
school of a Mr. Davis on Wandsworth Com¬ 
mon, and at thirl eon to a Mr. lloherl s at Point 
Pleasant, Wandsworth. From his first school 
ho brought inoru than tho usual Itnowledge of 
Greek and Latin; hut from Rohoiis, who 
uiulertookto (each wit bontassistancenotonly 
Greek or Latin, but ‘ French, rhetoric, draw¬ 
ing, arilhmotic, reading, writing, speaking, 
geography, bowing, walking, fencing,'besides 
Hebrew and mathematics,lie learnt nothing 
except ‘ habits of idleness.' He started in 
life, as ho said, with ' next to no education,’ 
and without any political acquaint ances. In 
1778 Thurnton returned to his homo, and 
was placed in tlie coimting-house of a Mr. 
Godfrey Tliornton. In 1780 he entered his 
fiitber's house, and two or Ihroo years later 
boenmo a partner. Tho partnershm was dis¬ 
solved in 1784, when he joined the hank of 
Downo, Free, & Thornton.* He was an active 
member of Ibis firm until bis death. Tn 
1782 Thornton was invited to stand for Hull 
at a hy-oloction, but withdrew upon finding 
that oach votor expected a present of two 
guineas. In Smit ember 1782, however, ho 
was elected for Southwark, and, allbough he 
always refused the guinea which was there 
expected for votes, ho held tho scat till the 
onil of his life, lie had two sharp contests 
in 1800 ond 1807, and was unpopular with 
tbemob,though generallyrespecteufor hisin- 

M aiidindopondenco. Thornton, though 
1 many whig principles, did not join 
either political party. He sympathised witii 
tlio early stages of tho French revolution, 
and, although he considered tho wur to be 
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necessary iu 1793, he supported Wilberforca of the informal councils which nnrt—j 
in a motion (20 Jan. 1706) intended to faoili- round Wilberforce. Thornton sunnon^ 
tate negotiations for peace. He afterwards Wilberforee’s anti-slave-trade agitation ’ 
strongly approved of the peace of Amiens, parliament, and took a leading hart in tr 
He voted m favour of Gre/s motion for par- foundation of the colony at Sierra Leo 
liomentary reform in 1797, and, like Wilber- intended to provide a centre of civihsatio* 
force, separated from his extreme protestant for the A.fvioan races. He carried throuffh 
friendsbysupportingBomancatholioemanei- parliament an act (31 Geo^ III c. 66‘ili 
pation. Thornton was not an effective the formation of a Sierra Leone 'Oommnv 
speaker, but become well known in parlit^- He was chairman of the company duruiB its 
ment as a high authority rmon all matters whole existence. He procured the cap^ 
of finance. In this capacity he gave an inde- drew up the constitution, selected^ the 
pendent support to Pitt’s measures. He ap- governor, superintended the despatch of 
proved the income tax first imposed in 1798, settlers, and in 1807 arranged for the trans- 

but thought that it operated unfairly in fer of the colony to the English government 

taxing permanent and precarious incomes The first views of Ilia promoters had been' 
alike. It is said that when he found a as Thornton wrote in 1808, 'very crude' 
change impracticable, he silently raised his There was much difiioulty in obtaining proper 
own payment to what it would have been colonists or competent administrators. The 
upon uis own scheme. He was a member expectations of pecuniary success were dis- 
or the committee on the Irish exchange aud appointed, and nearly the whole capital of 
currency appointed in March 1804. and of 240,000f. was spent. Thornton himself lost 
the finance committees, the first of which 2,000Z. or 3,000f., hut held that he was ‘on 
was appointed in February 1807. _ He was the whole a gainer.’ lie Lad been associated 
also a member of the famous bullion com- with many excellent people, had encouraged 
mittee, in which he took a part second only an uitcrest in the African race, and as 
to Horner. Two of his apeuehea upon their he hoped, laid a foundation for more success- 
report in 1811 were separately published, ful enterprises. Among the good results to 
In his views upon this question he was op- Thornton was a friendship with Zachair 
posed to the views of his own family and Macaulay [q. v.], who was one of the first 
city connections. Thornton's reputation as governors of the colony, and in later years a 
a financier was confirmed by his ‘ Enquiry zealous member of the Clapham sect. Tbom- 
into the Noturo and Ejffects of the Paper ton took on active part in many other 
Credit of Great Britain,’ 1802, a book of cognate enterprises. He was first treasurer 
which J. S. Mill said, in his ‘ Political Eco- of the Society for Missions to Africa and 
nomy’(bh. ill. ohap.xi. § 4), that it is still the East, started in 1799, which soon 
the clearest exposition known to him in afterwards hscfime the Church Missionary 
English of the subject with which it deals. Society. He was also the first treasurer 
It was reviewed by Homer in the first of tlis British and Foreign Bible Society, 
number of the ‘ Edinburgh Beview.’ It was which had been frequently diacua«ed at 
partly intended to vindicate the policy of the Battersea liise, and was finally established 
Bank of England, of which Thornton was in 1804. 

a director and governor (see MAcOimr.ooif, Thornton’s firm had a small husiness when 
literature of Foiitieal ^ijonornffip. 169), It ho became a partner, but prospered under 
was also r^rinted in America, and in Mac- his management, till in later years his sham 
Ciilloch’s'Collection of Tracts on Paper Cur- of the yearly profits amounted to from 
reiicy,’1867. _ 8,000/. to 12,000/. Until his marriage in 

Thornton was at the same time one of 1790 he gave away six-sevenths of his ia- 
the most influential memhors of'the Clap- come, which in one year amounled to over 
ham sect.’ Wilberforce had entered public 9,000/. After his marriage he reduced his 
life about the same time; and Wilberforco’s charitable expenditure to one-thud of his 
uncle had married Thornton’s aunt. They income. He gave 600/. a year to Hannah 
were on most intimate terms from the first. More for her schools, and supported schools 
For four ^ears before his death John Thom- in the Borough aud elsewhere. He delibe- 
ton hod given a room in his house to Wil- rately refrained from leaving more than 
hevfcrce. In 1792 Henry Thornton bought modest fortunes to his children, and told 
a house at Battersea Rise upon Clapham them that his example of jpersonal frugality 
Common, and Wilberforce ^red in the and large UberoRty, inberited from his own 
establishment until his marriage in 1797. fatlier, was better than a large fortune. He 
The library in this house was designed by was careful in educating his children, md 
William Pitt. It became the meeting^place endeavoured to interest them at the earliest 
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and even in the 


ftfta politics, 

Re wrote a paper advocalinp 
:&?n%ira .Chrisfio?^ Observer 
^uJin the course of his life he contri- 
Ced some eighty articles. Ilis eldest 
Zffhter left unpublished records which 
Iw Btritingly hia attention to his domes- 
ranties, and his care for hia parents as 

08 his children. Thornton represented 
rta best type of the classes from which was 
Jmim the strength of the early evangelical 
Bovament. Intellectually he was distin- 
suished for sincerity and calmness of judg¬ 
ment In commercial matters he was con- 
miouous for a high standard of integrity. 

James Stephen mentions that he once 
Lnt 20,0001. to meet liobilities for which 
lewis not legally, but considered liiinsulf to 
be morally, responsible, because be hod given 
eredit to the firm immediately coneerm'd and 
joenabled them to obtain credit olsewliora. 

'HiothWb health was always dolicale. 
It Irohe down in 1814. and ho died on 
16 Jan. 1810 in Wilberforce’s houso at 
Kensington Q-ore. Ha was buried at Olap- 
hm. Hj 8 portrait was painted by .Tohn 
Hoppnor, K.A. (Cat. Third Loan Erhib., 
So. 182). Ho had marrii'd (1 Miiroh 1790) 
Marianne, only doiighter of .Joseph Sylces of 
Vest Ella, near Hull. Ho loft nine chil¬ 
dren! Henry Sykes, partner in Messrs, 
■ffillianus, Deacon, & Oo. j Watson, rector of 
llmwarnej Charles, the first incumbent of 
Margaret Street Chapel j Miiriauiu> audLucy, 
who died unmarried; Isabella, wife of Aroh- 
deifon Harrison, canon ofOan(orl)ury; Sophia, 
wile of her cousin, the Earl of] joven and iVJ el- 
■yille; Henrietta, wife of llicherd ^nnot, 
Mq.jBjid Lauro, wife of the Dev. Oharlos 
iaiater, rector of Stisted. Mrs. Thornton 
died nine months after her iiushaiid, whon 
the children were placed under the guardinn- 
ehipof Sir Boherl ITtirry Iivglis [q. v.1 

Besides the book above ment iotiod, Tliorn- 
ten composed family prayere for his own uat«, 
which were publisheu in 18:14 (edited b^ Sir 
K, Injlis), and I’eaolied a thirty-first edition 
ialSSfi. Sir James Stephen sjmaks Iiighly 
of its merits. Inglis also edited ‘Eumily 
Commentaries ’ on the sermon on the mount 
(1836), on the Pentat euoh (18,‘i7),' Leotures 
an the Ten Commandments'. (184.8), and 
•Female Characters ’(1840). 'riiornlon also 
published in 1802 a pamphlet upon the 
‘Probable Eft'ects of the Peace upon the 
Commercial Interests of Oreat Jlritain.' 


[loformation from family pnpers kindly eom- 
reumcatedby Miss Laum Forster, 11. ’niorntou’s 
gmaddaughter. For John Tliornlon, soo also 
Jhmuriala of W. Bull (1864); Oeoil’s Ufe of 
Itewlon, chap. x.; Oowper's Life and Worka by 


Southey (1836, &o.), i. 244, v. 200. Bor Henry 
Tharnton soo Grover’s Old Clapham (1887), 
pp. 70-4; Golquhonn's Wilberforcs and his 
Friends (2nded.), pp.264 aoq.; Life of W. Wil- 
herforce (1838), iv. 227-33, and elsewhere ; Sir 
Jumos St^hen’s Essays on EcclcBinstical Bio¬ 
graphy (‘ (jlapham Sect ’); Christian Observer for 
1816, pp. 127 ,187,266.] L. 8. 

THOENTOH, ROBERT (Jl. 1440), tron- 
scribor of the • Thornton Romances,’ has been 
identified by Canon Perry with the Robert 
Thornton who was a doctor of laws and 
commissary and official of the bishop of Lin¬ 
coln in 1437-9 (Statutes ofidneoln Cathedral, 
od. 1897, vol. ii. passim). lie was collated 
archdeacon of Bedford in Lincoln Oothcdral 
on 14 Feb. 1438-0, and died on 16 May 1460, 
being buried in Lincoln Cathedral (Lu Ndvd, 
ii. 78-4). The transcriber has also been 
identifiud with the Robert Thornton, prior of 
the Benedictine abbey at Bardnoy, Lmcoln- 
ehiro, who gave to the inmates of that abbey 
n book entitled ‘ Rogulto vitre anachorplarum 
utriuaqne aoxus; ’ the manuscript extant in 
CottomimMSS.VilBlliuaB,vii. 6, was marked 
as destroyed by fire in the catalogue of Cot¬ 
tonian manuscripts, but has been partially 
restored (of. Thomas Sirrnr, Cat. Cotton. MSS. 
1C06, p. 97). Hoithor identification is satis- 
fnetovy. Numerous branches of the Thoi'ntoii 
family were settled in Yorkshire in tlie ilf- 
toentli century (of. Testamenta ISioracensia, 
tSurtoea Soc. passim; Fos'EDK, Yorkshire Pedi¬ 
grees). The transcriber ie more probably to 
bo identified with Robert Thornton of Itlnst 
Newton, near Piokoring, in the North Riding 
of YorkHlure(Fo8TD», VMatim, of YorleMiv, 
p. 296). He is said to have been a native of 
Oswttldkirk, and references to that place and 
to Pickering occur in hia writings. Ho held 
several manors, was married, and had ehil- 
dren. Ilia grandson,RobertTliornton,horn in 
1464,married n daughter of William loiyton 
of Hproxton; from him descend the Thorntons 
of East Newton, in the possession of which 
family 1 bo LincolnmanuBcript of the ‘Thoim- 
ton Homanees ’ remained until lute in the 
sixteenth efinliivy (Autobiogr, of Mrs. Alice 
Thornton, Sui’toea Soo. pref. p. ix). 

Thoruton spent much of his life in tran- 
Bcribing, and perhaps translating into Eng¬ 
lish, Tomauces and other works popular in 
liis day. By Tanner and others he is de- 
scrihiid os l.he antlior of some of those books, 
Wt there is no eviduuce that, he composed 
anything himself. Ula transcripts, written in 
a northom English dialect, arc extant in two 
manuscripts; one, already referred to, is noW 
in Lincoln Oathedral library (A. i. 17), the 
other is British Museum Additional MS. 
31042. The former, written about 1440, con- 
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tains 814 loaves of paper; a few are lacking 
at the beginning, at the end, and in other 
places. It includes seventy-seven articles; 
the more important ore: (1) * The Life of 
Alexander the Great; ’ (4) ‘ Morte Arthur®; ’ 
(6) Syr Ysembrace; ’ (9) ‘Syr Dfwrevante 
(10) ‘Syr Eglamoure;’ (13) ‘Thomas of 
Ersseldounei °(14) ‘TheAwnetyrs of Arthuro 
at theTeme-Wathelyne; ’ (16) ‘ Syr Percey- 
velle of Galles ; ’ (30) a tract by 'William 
Nassyngton[q.v .]5 (34-42) ‘The Moralin,’ 
and other woihs, by nicliord Eolle [q. v.] of 
llampole; (64) a sermon of John Gay tryggo; 
(77) a collection of medical receipts. Of 
these the poems of Thomas of Ercoldoune 
were printed by Laing in his ‘ Early Popular 
Poetiy of Scotland,’ 1822 ; ‘ The Awiietyrs 
of Arthure’ by Sir Prederio Madden in his 
‘ Sir Gawayne,’ Bannatyne Club, 1839; ‘ Sir 
Perceval of Galles ’ and ‘ Sir Tsambras ’ by 
IlalUweU in his ‘ Thornton pLOmanccs,’ Cam¬ 
den Society, 1844 (‘ Sir Eglamour ’ and ‘ Sir 
Begrevant’ were also printed in the same 
volume,Imtnot from Thornton's manuscript); 
the ‘ Morte Arthure ’ was printed in a limited 
edition by IlalllweU in 1847, and was edited 
by Canon Perry for the Early English Text 
Society in 1866 (new ad. 1871)! Eolle’s Eng¬ 
lish prose treatises were edited for the same 
society in 1860, and Nassyngton’s tract and 
other religious pieces in 1867 (new ed. 1889) 5 
two charms in verse wero printed in the 
‘ Reliquiie Antiqum,’ i. 126-7. 

Thornton’s other volume (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 31042), also dating from the fifteenth 
century, contains 183 leaves and twenty-six 
articles. The chief of them arc; (1) a frag¬ 
ment of the ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ edited for the 
Early English Text Society hy 11. Morris, 
1874^8 i (6)' TheSege of Melayne,'apparently 
a unique poem, forming an introduction to 
‘ Roland and Otuel,’ with which it was 
edited by S. J. Ilerrtage for the Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society in 1880; (9) Lydgate’s 
‘ Memorial'Verses on the Kings 01 England;’ 
(20-1) Songs: («) ‘IIow that Mercy passeth 
Bightwisnes,’ (A) ‘ITow Mercy comines 
before Jugement,’ printed by E. J. FurnivaU 
in Early English Text Society, 1867. 

[Authoritios cited; prefaces to 8irP. Madden's 
Syr Qaimyno, 1S39, Halliv'ell’s Thornton Ro¬ 
mances, 1844, and Early English Text Society’s 
publ. 1866, 1806, 1867; Rilson’s Bibl. Anglo- 
foetica; Tanner's Ribl. Brit.; Cat. Bril. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. 1882, pp. 148-61; Ward’s Cat of 
Romances, i. 928-9, 963-6.] A. E. P, 

THORNTON, ROBERT JOHN (1768 ?- 
1837), botanical and medical writer, younger 
son of Bonnell Thornton [q. v.] by Sylvia, 
daughter of John Brathwaite, was born 
probably in 1708, the year of his father’s 


eight private pupils into his house. AtZ 
teen he entered Trinity College, OambidM 
being intended for the church, bub eviuceit’ 
strong predilection for the medical nrofe 
Sion, which his fother, the son of an auolW 
cary, had abandoned. He attended Pm. 
fessoT Thomas Martyn’s botanical lectuw 
and, when the death of hie only brother nnt 
him in a position to follow his inclination, 
he entered Guy’s Hospital medical school 
where during a throe years’ course k ml 
tended the lectures of Henry Cline (0 y] 
on anatomy, and of William Babmrton 
(1766-1833) [q. v.] on chemistiy. In 
he graduated M.B. at Cambridge, tahme 
as the subject of his thesis a discoyew 
of Im own, ‘ that the animal heat ansa 
from tho oxygon air imbibed by the blood 
flowing through tho lungs, and taken from 
tho atmosphere received by them, and that 
in its circulation lliroiigh the body it de- 
composes.’ After his mothor'n death ho 
visited Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Hntlan ,! 
and Oarmaiiy to obtain further imofeasional 
oxporionoo, and in 1797 began to procti-e 
in London. Ho had already begun the 
publication of his first work, 'The Politi¬ 
cian’s Creed,’ issued under the pseudonym of 
‘ An Independent.’ Adopting from Thomas 
Beddoos (1700-1808) [q. v.] flio Brunomon 
eystom, begun tho administration of ‘fac¬ 
titious airs,’ and in 1796 published ‘Tha 
Philosophy of Medicine, being Medical Er- 
tracts . . . including , . . the Doctrine of 
Pneumatic Medicine.’ This work speedily 
wont into flvo editions; and, though he 
ofl’ended the profession by his method, 
Tboriiton seems to have acquired a con- 
eidernblo practice. For four years he acted 
as physician to the Marylehone dispensoiy, 
and is said to have introduced the use of 
digitalis in scarlet fever. Subsequently he 
succeeded Sir James Edward Smith [q.y.] 
as lecturer on medical botany at tho 
united hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas. 

Almost at tho outset of his career Thornton 
mined himself by the lavish scale on which 
bo publiebod hie ‘ Now Illustration of the 
Sexual System of Linneeus.’ For this 
eumpluous work in imperial folio he en¬ 
gaged the services of Sir William Beechey, 
Opie, Raeburn, Russel, Reinagle, Harlow, 
Mies Burney, and others, ae painters; Bo> 
tolozsi, Voiidramini, Holl, "ward, and the 
Landseers as engimvers; and Dr. George 
Shaw, George Dyer, Seward, and Maurice 
as poets. The work was advertised in 
1797, and seems to have been issued in 
parts at twonly-five shillings each between 
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In itsi>®st state it is a vary ings by John Miller,’ olso in monthly parts, 
nlmdid worli, about 24 inches by 18} at three shillings, each -with eight copper- 
Mhes‘but its bibliography is very dilliciilt, plates, the British plants forming about 
ii^lv’two copies Ijera^ alike (W. B. fifty numbers, making two ooliivo volumes, 
ffMslev and "W. F. Perkins in Qanleneri -with four hniidvcd plates, to be followed by 
nroniele 1894, ii. 89, 276). It eoiisisted Ibreign plants in fliree volumes, with six 
nf three parts, with a profusion of elaborately hundred plates; and No. 3 of ‘Portraits of 
ritten sub-titles. The first contains por- Eminent Authors,’ at throe shillings each, 
halts of the author by Bartolozsi, after The part of the ‘ Empire of Flora ’ that was 
teel'of Linnieus by Ilonry Mover, after actually published was ‘The British Flora’ 
ornamented by Bartoloszi ; of (6 vols. 1812), and the three portraits then 
Queen Charlotte by Sir William Uoeelioy, issued were Erasmus Darwin, engraved by 
^mented by Dartolozzi; of Sir Thomas Uoll after Bawlinson; Professor 'rhomas 
HSlington by Woolnoth, after Sir Godfrey Martyn, engroved by Vondnunuii after 
Kneller; and of Linnsous in bis Lapp di-e&s by Busioll; and iSir James Edward Smith, en- 
Heniy iingshury, after Ilofl'mann | with ‘ a graved by llidloy after Eussel. Some 
uriie aissertation on the soxos or plants,’ twenty-four more were aft urwaids published, 
vhich is a translation of Linnfi’s ‘ Soxum of which a complete list is given % MeasM. 
Plantarum Argumentia et Exporimonlia nomsley and Perkins (loo. cit.) tflioy were 
Novis..witk copious notes strongly de- issued separately at five guineas, were in- 
fending Millington’s olniras to the discovery eluded in ‘ Elainentary Botanical Plates ... 
of the sexuality of plants, and a plato ro- to illustralo Botanical Extracts’ (London, 
presenting the poUon of various flowera, 1810, folio), and in some copies of llio ‘ New 
reproduced from quo published by UooUroy lllustriilion; ’ in fact, as Mr. Ilomsley says, 
in 1711. The aocoua part was apjinrently Thornton seoms to have sent each subscriber 
‘The Genera of Exolie and_ Indigonons what ho thought would please him. 

Plints that are to ho mot with in Groat _ Thornton beonme nuM.B. of St. Andrews 
Britain ’ (108 pp., without dat o or p ublishor’a in 1805,_ and a licentiate of the Royal College 
niune); but this part is often raistimg. The of Physicians in 1812. Tn 1811 he obtained 
tHrd part was issued in 171)9 as' Piclurosnue an. act of pariiament (61 Qso. Ill, cap. 103), 
Botnmcnl Plates of the New lllustrution antliorising him to organisu a lottoiy of his 
,.priced with the text at. twenty guinuas, botanical works, and this was advertised ns 
kt also issued simultaiiooubly, apparently ‘ The Royal Botauioal Lottery, under tlio 
■without the text, as ‘ Picturesque Bo- patronage of tho prince regent, of twenty 
tonical Plates of the Ghoicost Flowers of thousand tickets at two guineas each, and leii 
Entope, Asia, Africa, and America.’ in thousand prizes, of a total value exceeding 
1804 it was reissued as ‘ TJio Tomplo of 77,000/.' The first prize was the collection 
Bora, or Garden of Nature, being Pictu- of original pictures at that date on uxhibi- 
league Plates .,.; ’ and in 1812, ro-ongmved tion ab the Europceau Museum, King Street, 
«B a smaller scale, 20 inche.s by loi', as St. James’s which was valued at over five 
‘The Temple of Flora, or Garden of the thousand pounds. Tho second class of 
Botanist, Poet, Painter, and Philosopher.’ prizes consisted of copies of ‘ The Temple oi 
This part has no fewer than eight titles and Moro,’ 'in five folio volumes;’ the third 
mb-titles, and thirty-one plates (of. 2Vb<e«««d class, of sets of tho plates coloured; tho 
Quen'ti, Till. V. 467, vi. 16). fourth doss, of tho jpuarlo odition ; tho fifth 

hil804Thorntonnadan oxhihilion of the class, of tho ‘British Flora’ (6 vols. 8vo, 
originals of his plates at 49 Now Bond Street, with four hundred plates); and the sixth 
of whioh he issued a descriptivo catalogue cluss, of tho ‘ Elements of Botany ’ (2 vols. 
(Brifi^Museam press-mark. T, 112[0]),from 8vo, with two hundred plates), 
tho advertisements in which it appears that ho The lottery does not appear to have 

]udthenpublishedNo.20of‘ThoPhilosophy proved remunerative; and, in spite of his 
ofBotany, or Botanionl Extracts, inolnding numerous subsequent publications, when 
a Sew Illustration , . , and tho Temple of Thornton died at Ilowland Street, Fitzi-oy 
Plow;’ No, 1 of ‘ AGrammar of Botany,’ to Square, on 21 Jan, 1837, he left his family 
kcampletediu fifteen monthly numbers or very poor. He had a son, who lectured on 
less, with seven or eight plates each, price astronomy ond geography, and a daughter. 
thmsMUmgs,hut given gratis topurohnsers There ore four engraved portraits of Tliorn- 
aftha'Fhiloaophy;’No. 4of‘Tho Empire of ton: onsj in fouo, by Bartolozzi, after 
Plow, or Scientific Description of all known Russel, rvitli a view of Guy’s Hospital, from 
Hants, Natives and E.xotics, [with] more the ‘New Rliiatrntion,’ 1799; another, in 
than one thousand Dissections froix; Dritw- octavo, by Ridley from the same origina], 
TOt. OT. 31 
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illustrating a memoir in tlie ' European 
Magazine °for July 1803; anotlier, engi'aved 
by Hill from the same, in the ‘ Family Hor- 
bnl,’ 1810 1 and one, also in octavo, engraved 
by the deaf and dumb B. Thomson, from a 
dravring made by Harlow in 1808, when 
only sixteen, in the ‘Outline of Botany,’ 
1812. The genus Tliomtonia, dedicated to 
his memory l)y Eeichcubach, has not been 
maintainod by botanists. 

Besides the great work already described 
and contributions to the ‘ Philosophical’ 
and' Monthly ’ magazines (i2oy. 80 c, Cat. v. 
983), Thornton published: 1. ‘The Politi¬ 
cian’s Oreed . . . by an Independent,’ 1795- 
1709, 8vo. 2. ‘The Pliiloao])hy 01 Medi¬ 
cine, being Mudical Extracts,’ 1st ed. 1796, 
4 vols. Svo; 2ad and 3rd ud. 1798; 4th ed. 

1809, 6 vols.; 6th ed. 1813, 2 vole. 8. ‘ 'ITie 

Philosophy of Politics, or Political Ex¬ 
tracts on the Nature of Governments and 
their Administration,’ 1799, 3 vols. Svo. 
4. ‘Facts decisive in Favour of the Cow 
Poolt,’ 1803, Svo. 6. ‘Skulch of the Life 
and Writmgs of IVilliain Curtis,’ 1803P, Svo; 
another edition in Curtis’s ‘Lectures on 
Botany,’ 1801-0, 3 vols. Svo. 6. ‘ Plates of 
the Heart illustrative of the Circulation,’ 
1804, 41,0. 7. ‘Vacoiiiee Viiidicim, or a 

Vindication of the Cow Poolt,’ 1806, Svo. 
8. ‘ Practical Botany,’ 1808, Svo. 9. ‘ Bo¬ 
tanical lilxtracts, or Philosophy of Botany,’ 

1810, 2 vols. fob, with two portraits and 0110 

plate. 10. ‘Elomuiitary Botanical Plates to 
illustrate “ Botanical Extracts,” ’ 1810, fob, 
with twenty-six portraits and 166 plates. 
11. ‘ AlphaBol antca,’ 1810, Svo. 12. ‘ Sketch 
of the Life and Writings of Jainoa Lee, pre¬ 
fixed to Lee’s Introduction to the Science of 
Botany,’ 1810, Svo. IS. ‘A Now Family 
Herbal,’ 1810, Svo, dedicated to Dr. An¬ 
drew Dunonn, with woodcuts by Bewick; 
2ud ed., dedicated to tlie Queen, hut other¬ 
wise a raiirint, 1814. 14. ‘AQramraarof 

Botany,’ 1811,13mo; 2nd ed. 1814. 16. ‘ Tlie. 
British Flora,’ 1812, 6 vols. Svo. 16. ‘ Ele¬ 
ments of Boliiny,’ 1812, 2 vols. Svo, dedi¬ 
cated to Professor Thomas Moi'tyii. 17. ‘Out¬ 
line of Botany,’ 1812, Svo. 18. ‘Soliool 
Virgil (Bucolics),’ 1812, ISnio; 2nd ed., a 
reprint, 1831, 8yo. 19. ‘Illustration.s of 
the Scdiool Virgil,’ 1814, 12mo, worthless 
little woodcuts; re-issued in 1824 with ad¬ 
ditional woodcuts by Bluke of fine quality. 
20. ‘Juvenile Botany,’ 1818,12mo ; another 
edition, entitled ‘An Easy Introduction to 
the Science of Botany, through the Medium 
of Familiar Conversations between a Father 
And his Son,’ 1833, Svo. 21. ‘ Historical 
Headings for Schools,’ 1822,12mo. 23. ‘ The 
pveeiihouse Oompauion,’ 1824. 23. ‘ The 


Religious Use of Botany,’ IRW lo,., 
24. ‘The Lord’s Prayer, iewly 
with Notes,’ 1827, 4to. ^ 

__ [European July 1803; Gent. Mae. m? 

of ^hys. iii. 08; Q^sno!! 
Chronicle, 1894, 11 . 89, 276.] G. S B 

THORNTON, SAMUEL (USS-isjat 
direetor of the Bank of Eimland, born m 
1766, was the eldest son of John Thomt™ 
(1720-1700) [see under Tiioeniost HiaiErl 
by his wife Lucy, daughter of Samud W 
eon. Henry Thornton [q. v.] was a youneer 
brother. Samuel succeeded to his fathw'j 
business, which he carried on with ctedit 
Ill 1780 he was appointed a direetor of the 
Bank of England, and continued to hold 
that position for fifty-three years. On 
31 March 1784 he was returned in the toiy 
interest as M.P. for Kingston-upon-HulI 
with William Wilherforce [q. v.] as his col’ 
league, and continued to sit for the boroiwh 
till 1800. In May 1807 he defeated Lffld 
William Hussell in the contest for the tepre- 
siaittttion of Surrey, which the latter had held 
in five parliaments. He was himself defeat^ 
at the general olenlion of 1812, hut was re¬ 
elected at a by-election in the following 
year. In 1818, having failed to obtain 
uleclioii, he retirud from public life. 

In thu lloiw of Commons Thornton wss 
n frequent snuuker on commercial questions, 
and especiallv championed tho interpsts of 
thu Bank of England. On 16 Doc. 17U0 he 
niado a strong protest against taking half a 
a million from the deposits of the haul for 
unpaid dividends. He was a member of the 
Select committee of 1793 on the state of 
coimuercinl credit. He took a prominent 
part in lliu dubates 011 the bonk restriction 
bill of 1707, by wbich tbe suspension of 
cash payments was authorised. Repudiating 
nil hisiniintioiis as to ministerial control of 
the private transactions of tbe bank, be pro¬ 
tested that the necessity for the measura 
was not the result of the bank’s operations, 
and strongly opposed tbe establishment of a 
Hval bank. In older to check the proposab 
lor a rival bank, Thornton moved in 1800 
tbe renewal of the bank charter, which had 
still twelve years to run. Thornton had to 
meet many attacks on the hank in the form 
of suggestions to limit profits or to prodoca 
accounts, especially those made Iw Poacoe 
Grenfoll [q. v.] in 1816-16. On 10 Feb. 1808 
lie stated that the puhUc derived an annual 
profit of696,0007. from tho hank (Pari. JM, 
X.427). IiiMay 1811,whenFrttncisHoriier 
[q. V, J had proposed the resumption of cash 
payments, Thornlon declared that there was 
uo limit to the distress ond eulborruMmfflt 
that would follow sipsh 9 , measure (it. xh. 
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JiflSVMton 12 JunelSlfi, in opposing-Gren- 
t&tion with respect to the profits of the 
he declared himself anxious to limit the 
Sof notes and to resume cash payments as 
^as it could safely be done. It the same 
he repeated his objections to the inter- 
Ece ofparliament with the hanlc (id. xxxi, 
'^701 *^When, on 3 May 1810, he made a 
Ser statement as to the intentions of the 
S directors, William Hnakisson [q. v.] 
S^Mdbimself satisfied (td..xxxiv. 218). 

on Broughams motion of March 
iSf in'favour of ehongres in oommercial 
wlicy Thornton declared in favour of some 
Unction of tariffs, but supported ministers 
oa the main question. On 16 April of the 
following year he spoke and voted in favour 
of a reduction of the Duke of Olaronce’s 
jllowanca, which was earned against mini- 
sttti His last impoitant speech ^1 Mav 
1818) was in opposition to George Tierney’s 
pioposal for a select committee to consider 
{ho d^ability of a resumption of cosh puy- 
jo fnta. He still thought this inexpedient, 
owing to foreign loans and had harvests (»d. 
Tnviii. 408-4). 

Thornton, who was a governor of Green¬ 
wich Hospital and president of Guy’s, died 
It his house in Brighton on 3 July 1838. 
A portrait was enmaved by Oharles Turner 
fram apainting by^'homas Phillips. By his 
irfe Elizabeth, only daughter of llobert 
JIiliies,aaq.,of JTryston flail, Yorkshire, he 
hid three sons and four daughters. 

Their eldest son, John Tuokntom- (1783- 
1881), horn on 31 Oct. 1783, paduatod at 
Ttyiy Oollege, Oambridge (B.A. 1804,M.A. 
1809), where ne was intimate with Charles 
Ctant (afterwards lord Glonelg) [q. v.j and 
Bobert (afterwards Sir llobert) Grant fq. v.l 
fie was also afiiend of Boginald Ueburl q.v.J 
He was successively commissioner of the 
hmids of audit, stamps, and inland revenue, 
ud succeeded liis uncle, Henry Tkornlau 
[q.v.], as treasurer of the Church Missionary 
fety and Bible Society. He died at Olap- 
hin oa 29 Oct. 1861. His wife Eliza, daugu- 
terof Ed word Parry and niece of Lord Bexley, 
ashlished 'Lady Alice; a Ballad llomance,’ 
1842,8vo; ‘The Marchioness: a Tale,’2 vole. 
Sip,1842; 'Truth and Falsehood: a llomance,’ 
3 tdIs. 8 vo, 1847. flu bad six sons and four 
diu^hters. Uf the former, three entered the 
him civil service. The second, Edward 
Piny Thornton, is separately noticed. 

[Ann, Eeg, 1888 (App. to Clu'on.), p. 218; 
Pohlic Oharocters, 1823; Colqnhonn’s Wilbeiv 
tamd his Friends, pp. 209, 270; Fninois's 
^ of the Bank of England, passim; Pa;rl. 
Hht.«ndlarl. Deb. 1784-1818, passim; Eot. 
Himb, Perl.; Men of the Beigu; Evans's Oaf, 


Engr. Portraits, Eo. 22088; Gent. Mag. 1861, 
ii. 694; AUibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit.] 

Or. Im O, fl. 

THOBETTON, THOMAS (A 1814), 
•writer on Turkey, elder son of William 
Thornton, an innkeeper of London, and 
hrother of Sir Edward Thornton (1766- 
1862) [q. V.], was engaged in commerce from 
an eavfy_ age. About 1793 he was sent to 
the British factory at Oonatantinople, where 
he resided fourtuen years, mahing a slay of 
fifteen months at Ode<isa, and paying fre¬ 
quent visits to Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Archipelago. After his return to 
England he publisliad in 1807 ' The Present 
State of Turkey ’ (London, dlo; 2nd edit 
1809, 8vo), in which, after a brief summary 
of Ottoman history, he gave a minute and 
compreliensivo account of the political and 
socim institutions of tlin Turkish empire. 
Thonilon possessed on intimate knowledge 
of his subject, both from his long residonce 
at Coustimtinoplo and from his friendship 
with the European amhassudors, His work 
is a valuable contemporary study of the 
Ottoman empire, The chapter on the mili¬ 
tary organisation is probably superior to 
any former account. That on the financial 
system is clear and perspicuous, though ne¬ 
cessarily his knowledge of many branches 
of the subject was rimitod. 'J^oruton is 
extremoly favourable to the Turks, protest¬ 
ing against the abuse poured on them in 
former works owing to their fricndsliip with 
Fronoc, He severely attacked William 
Eton's 'Sm’vey of the Turkish Empire’ 
(1798), and drew from Eton in reply ‘A 
Let.ter to the Earl of D ... on the Political 
Jlelutions of Bussia in regard to Turkey, 
Greece, and France ’ (IW). 

About the end of 1813 Thornton •was ap- 
pointod consul to the Levant Company, but 
when on the eve of setting out for Alexan¬ 
dria he died at Buntham, IBiiekinghamshire, 
on 28 March 1814, While at Constantinople 
he mamud Sophie Kohrah, the daughter of 
a Greek merchant, by whom ho had a largo 
family. His youngest son, William Thomas 
Thornton, is separately noticed. 

[Gent. Mng, 1814, ii. 418; Allibone's Diet, 
of Engl. Lit.] E. I. 0. 

TIIOEiraOlSr, THOMAS (1767-1823), 
sportsman, was the son of William Thornton 
of Thomville Boyal (now Btourton), York¬ 
shire. The father in 1746 raised a troop of 
volunteers which marched against the young 
Pretender (Geat, Mag. 1768, p. 688), was 
M.P. for York, 1747-64 and 1768-61, and 
colonel of the West Riding militia, and died 
ip 1769. Ilia mother was the daughter of 

8 b2 
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John Myster of Epsom. Thomas Thornton, 
born in London in 1767, was sent to tho 
Charterhouse, where there is a Thornton on 
the records for 1760, and completod his edn* 
cation at Glasgow University. On entering 
into possession of his father's e.state he be¬ 
came a zealous sportsman, and revived fal¬ 
conry. He was appointed colonel of his 
father’s old regiment, hut resigned in 1796. 
In 1786 he undertooh a sporting tour in the 
Scottish highlands. He chartered the sloop 
Falcon, and partly by sea and partly by land 
proceeded through agreatpart of thenorthem 
and western highlands, dividing his time be¬ 
tween hunting, shooting, angling, and hawk¬ 
ing. In 1801 he published ‘ A Sporting Tour 
through the Northern Farts of England and 
Great Fart of the Highlands of Scotland,’ 
London, 4to. It was noticed in tho ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Eeview ’ (January 180.5) by Scott, who 
considered Thornton somewhat tedious. The 
work was republished in 1890 in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s' Sportii^ Library.’ 

Thornton visited France prior to the revolu¬ 
tion, and, with his wife, revisited it in 1802 
with the intention of purchasing an estate; 
but the difQculties of naturalisation and the 
impending renewal of the war frustrated this 
prqect. He was introduced to Napoleon, to 
whom he presented a pair of pistols, and he 
joined some French hunting parties. Xlis 
letters to the Earl of Dai'lington, giving an 
account of the trip, were presented by him to 
an old schoolfellow, a clei^man named 
Mnrtyn, with liberty to publish them, and 
they accordingly appeared in 1806 under the 
title of *A Sporting Tour in France.’ A 
French translation of the work appeared in 
1804 in the ‘Bevue Britannique.’ In the 
same year was issued a pamphlet vindicating 
Thornton’s conduct in a quarrel with a Mr. 
Burton. In 1806 he disposed of Thoruville 
Boyal to Lord Stourton, and seems to have 
resided in London for a time. He afterwards 
lived at Falconer’s Hall, Bedfordshiro, Boy- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, and Spy Fork, Wiltsliire. 
In Septemberl814, with a party of sportsmen 
and a pack of hounds, he landed in Franco, 
and atBouen attracted a crowd of spectatoi's. 
He returned to London in March 1816 (An¬ 
nual Heff, 1814p. 84, and 1816 p. SO), but after 
Waterloo he once more wont to France, hired 
the Uhl.teau of Chambord, and purchased an 
estate atFont-sur-Seiiie. Upon the strength 
of thie he styled himself Frinoe de Chambord 
and Marquis de Pont. In 1817 be obtained 
legal domicile in France (see Bulletin des 
Loia, 1817), and he applied for naturalisa¬ 
tion ; but the application was either with¬ 
drawn or refused. In 1821 he sold Font- 
put-Seine to Opsiujif Perier, ap.d he lattprly 


Thornton was twice married. His Aw 
wife, whose maiden name cannot betracrT 
was an expert equestrienne, and her hnsl 
band laid beta on her ancoesa against 
competitors (Annual Beg. 1806, n 419i 
Having become a widower, ho moiried 
Lambeth, in 1800, Eliza Cawston of Mm. 
don, Essex, by whom he had a son, William 
Ihomiis, horn in London in 1807. By a will 
executed in London in 1818 he bequeathed 
dmost all his property to Thomvillia Diana 
1 honitoii, his illegiti mate daughter, sevunteeu 
years of age, by Priscilla Duing, an English- 
woman of low birth. The will was disputed 
by his widow on behalf of her son, and both 
the prerogative court and the French tri¬ 
bunals pronounced against its validity (see 
Moniteur, 1823 and 1820). Thornton’s Jk)^ 
trait, painted by Beiiiagle, Ls in possession 
of the Earl of Fwosobery at The Durdans, 
Epsom. A silver-gilt urn, presented him on 
23 Jline 1781 by the mouihors of the Fal- 
eoners’ Club, is in possession of the Earl of 
Orford. 


[Gont. Mag. 1823, i. 537; AnnnalBiogr.lBdl; 
Joiunml dll Palais, 1824; Algor’s Eneliahmenia 
Froneli Rovoliition; Uartings Bihl. Accipitraria, 
index; Sporlsmnn's Voc.il UabinDt,1830; LeiJs 
Mercury, 20 Juno 1880.] .T. &. A. 

THORNTON, THOMAS (1780-1806), 
journalist, born in London on 12 July 1780, 
was the son of Thomas Thornton, East India 
agent. Ills mother’s maiden name uas 
Sarah lutchener. In early life he wos em- 
ployod in the custom-house, and published 
soyeral works doaling with East Indian 
trade. Thu first of these, a ‘ Compendium 
of tho Laws reoonUy passed for regulating 
the Trade with the East Indies,’ appeared 
in 1814. It was followed in 1818 by ‘ The 
Duties of Oiistoma and Excise on Goods 
. . . imported, and the Duties, Drawbacks, 
&o., on Goods exported, brought down to 
August 1818.’ Tuis was supplemented in 
the Bucceeding year by an edition corrected 
to July 1819. In 1826 ho published‘Orien¬ 
tal Oommorco, or the East Indian Trader's 
Complete Guide,’ a geographical and statis¬ 
tical work originally compiled by William 
Milbui'ii, a servant of the East India Com¬ 
pany, containing desermtions of all the 
countries with which the company carried 
on trade, and much statistical infomation, 
Thornton greatly reduoad the historioalpart 
of the work, but added supplemental matter. 

In 1826 he became connected with the 
‘ Times,’ and remained a member of its etalf 
till the year before his death. Between 1811 
apd I86Q he published uj pionthly parts 
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iStoT^ases in tlie EoclesiasUcal 
ifjritinie Courts.’ They aYpcared in m 
S nesiulSSO. Their object was to I 


Ecclcslaslical and 

fciBTen 

wlames in 1850. Their obje'et was ; to sup- 
Svin the interval between the decisions and 
Sinnblicationoftlieautliorisedroporlsmoro 
Mand accurate notes of imporlniit cases 
to those found in the daily papers.’ J'horn- 

ton subsequentlysupplied reporls of (ho jmr- 

toentory debut es,which were churaotoriscd 
Ivereat terseness and grasp. lie also puh- 
in two volumes in 18 H a ‘ History of 
Cldnato the Treaty in 184a ’ (VuN MonLiiw- 
MBT.il/aswal of Chinete Bibhogmphy). Tn 
ISIS Thornton edited tho ‘ Complete Works 
of Thomas Otwny ’ in 3 vols. 8 vo, and prefixed 
a short lilo of the driunat ist. 

He died on 25 March 1806 at 29 (Hoiiooa- 
tej Street, Belgrnve Hoad. London, lie 
antried in 1823 Elizabeth, dii lighter of 
Habbakuk Robinson of liagshot, Surrey, by 
Tibom be had three sous and threo daugh¬ 
ters. The oldest son, Itobiiisoii Thonilon, 
BD. (6.1826), warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmoud, from 1870 lo 1873, and Boyle 
lecturer in 1881-3, heoauio arehdoaeoii of 
Middlesex in 1893. The second son, Tliomos 
Henry, D.O.L. Oxon. (A. 1832), was judge 
ofthe chief court of the I’unjnb nudniembur 
of the legislative council of India in 1878- 
IBcl. The third son, Knmuul, l).l). (5. 
1830), was first bUho]) of Jlallariit (1876- 
ISIW) and vicar of lilaukburn from 19UU 
[Times, 29 March 1806; Gent. Mag. ISfiG, 
llSSiTGOiWalford's County Eiiinilios ; Poslor's 
ilmniii Oxon.) Brit. Mii.'i. Cat.] G, Ln G. N. 


THORKTON, Sin WILLIAM (1770 P- 
1810), lieuteiiant-gunevnl, colonel of the 
fcotb foot^ born about 1779, was tho older 
sm of William Thornton ofMiiir, near Lon¬ 
donderry, by his wife Anno, diiiightor of 
Ferrott .lames of blagilligau. ITu ohtiiiuud 
a commission as ensign in (he 89lh foot on 
31 March 1760, and served with his rcgiiiiuut 
ialrelnnd. lie was promoted to ho lieutenant 
la the 40th foot on 1 March 1797, and rnp- 
taia in the same rcgiinciil on 26 .luiio 1803. 
My in this year he had huen aiipoiiit crl 
aide-dc-caiiiploLieutennnt-goiiernloir James 
Hoary Craig [q. v.], thon iiispector-goiici’nl of 
infantry.^ On Craig's appoiiitinont lo he com¬ 
mander-in-chief in tho Mod iturraiionii, Tliorn- 
tonaccompimiedhira as aido-de-oiunp in AiJvil 
18®, arriving at Malta ou 18 July. Dn 
3Xoy. he left Malta with Oraig in tho ex- 

e tjon to Naples, to co-opomto with tho 
lians under General Maurice Lacy [q. v.], 
and, disemharking at Oastellamarc, in tho bay 
ofXsples, on 20 Nov., look part in the opera- 
^nsforthe defence of tho N eapolit an frontier. 
On 14 Jon. 1806, on the witlidrawnl of the 


Iltissinn troops to Corfu, Thornton embarked 
at Gostellumare with tho British army for 
Mossiun, and after the disembarkation of the 
troops, wliicli did not take place until 17 Feb., 
was busy with his general in organising the 
defenco of that fortress. In April Thornton 
rctuniucl to England with Crnlg, who Ima 
resigned liis command on account of ill-Wltli. 

Tliorntou next served as aidc-du-oamp to 
Lieutonanl-gunurnl Enrl Ludlow, command¬ 
ing the Kent military district,until 13 Nov. 
1806 , when ho was promoted to he mwor in 
the royal York rangers. lie served in Guern¬ 
sey in temporary command of the regiment 
niitil August 1807, when he went to Canada 
osniililary secretary and first aide-de-camp to 
Uraig, who had been appointed governor-in- 
chici and captoiii'genei’al in British Nortli 
America. On 28 .mn. 1808 he was promoted 
to be brevctliuiitonant-colone],and appointed, 
in addition to his other duties, lobo inspect¬ 
ing fli'ld-oHicer of militia in Canada. lie re¬ 
turned lo England with Craig in 1811, and 
on I Aug. of (hut year was brought, into the 
3lilifuotiisalicMitciiant-colonel. On23Jan. 
1812 ho was Irnnsforred from (ho SJth foot 
to ho lleiitonaul-colnnol commanding tho 
Gri'ek light iiifnnti’y corqis, and beomno 
assistant, military socrslary to the oom- 
maudur-in-chief, the Duke of York. On 
26 Jan, 1813 Jio was given the command of 
the 86th light infantry. 

In July 1818 Tliurnton went in command 
of tho 861 li foot to (hu Peninsula, and took 
part ill tho siogo of St. Sebastian. Hr coin- 
maiidod tlio rugimont at the xmssages of the 
Bidassoa, Nivollo, Nivc, and Adonr rivers, 
and in all the ojiorat ions of the loft wing of 
tlio Diiko of Wellington’s army, including 
tho iiivestimml of Bayonne. He received 
the medal and clasp for the Nive. 

In May 1814 'J'liornton embarked with the 
86 tli at Bordeniix, mid sailed in tho expedi¬ 
tion under Mnjoi'-geiiurnl Robert lloss [q. v.] 
for North America. Ho was jiromotod on 
4 June 1811 (u he brevet colonel for his ser¬ 
vices in the Puniiisula. lie lauded with the 
expicdilion on 10 Aug. at St. Benedict’s on 
tho Patuxent, and was given the command 
of a brigade consisting of the 86th foot, the 
light inl'iintry coiii])nnics ol tho 4th, Olst, 
and 4ilh regiments, and of a company of 
miirinos. The array marcliod onWashingtou 
by Nottingham and Miirlhorough, Thornton 
leading with his light hrigndo. On 24 Aug, 
tho enemy wore mot at Bladensburg, where 
tlioy were posted in a most advantageous 
position on rising ground on the other side 
of niid above the river. 'I’hornton pushed 
quickly through the town, and although 
suilering miioh from the lire of tho enemy’s 
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guns ■when crossing the bridge, he -was no 
sooner over than, spreading out his front, he 
advanced most gallantly to the attack. He 
■was severely wounded, and, the enemy boit^f 
completely defeated, ho was left at Blndens- 
hurg when the British array advanced to 
Washington. The raid on Washington and 
the destruction of its public buildings hav¬ 
ing been successfully accomplished, lloss re¬ 
turned to the ships, leaving his wounded at 
Bladensburg under cliargo of Goinmodore 
Burney of the American navy, who had been 
wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Bladensburg, and who was given his parole. 
It was arranged with Tlurnoy that Thornton 
and the rest of tbo wounded should bo con¬ 
sidered prisoners of war to the Americans, and 
exchanged as soon as they were iit to travel. 
Early m October Burney himself escorted 
Thornton and the other prisoners in a schoonor 
to join the British fleet in the .fames river, 
where the British army, after the failure at 
Baltimore and the death of lloss, had om- 
harked. 

Thornton sailed with the array on board 
the fleet to Jamaica, where Alajor-guneral 
Keane, having amvod from England with re¬ 
inforcements, took command. The expedi¬ 
tion sailed on 26 Nov. for New Orleans, which 
was reached on 10 T)eo.; but it was the 91 at 
before all the troops wore landed on Pine 
Island in Lake Borgne. An advanced guard, 
consisting of the 4th, 86 th, and 06th regi¬ 
ments, was formed under Thornton’s com¬ 
mand, and, embarking in boats, proceeded 
up the crook Bayo de Oatiline by night to 
within a few mdos of Now Orleans on its 
northorn side, whoro they landed and esta¬ 
blished themselves. After repulsing a night 
attack with considorahle loss, the advanced 
guard was reinforced gradually by the ar¬ 
rival in detachments of tho mam body, and 
the whole army was in position by 26 Doc., 
when Sir Edward Michael Pnkenhara [ 9 , v.] 
arrived from England and took oommnnd. 
After an inclTectual attack on the 27th, Thorn¬ 
ton was busy cuttingaoanal across tho nock of 
laud between Bayo de Catiline and the river. 
This was completed on 6 .Tan. 1815, when 
he embarked the 86 th and other details, 
amounting to uudor four hundred men, crossed 
the river on the niglit of the 7th, and look a 
moat gallant part in the attack of 8 Jan,, 
gaining on his aide of the river a complete 
BuccesB, Storming the intrenchments, he 
put the enemy to flight, capturing eighteen 
guns and the camp of that position. In this 
attack he was severely wounded, and learn¬ 
ing in the moment of his victory of the 
death of Pakenham. and the disastrous failure 
of the main attack, he retired to his boats, 


rejossed the river and joined the msin 
body. The reunited array made the W “f 
^oir way baclt to the fleet and te-embarl^pa 
Thornton was sent to England, whet« l! 
arrived in March 1816. fee 

companion of tho order of the Bath, militaw 
divistoii. ^ 

On 12 Aug. 1819 Thornton was appointed 
deputy odjutanl-general in Ireland. llewM 
promoted to bo major-general on 27 Mim 
ip. lie was madi a Vight coramandi 
of tbo Bath m September 1836, promoted to 
bo lioutonani-general on 28 June 1838 and 
appointed colonel of the 90th foot on 10 Oct 
1834. On tho death of Sir Herbert Tavlot 
[tj. V.] ho was transferred to the colonclwot 
hiB old regiment, the 86 th light infantry, on 
9 April 1839, For tho last few years of his 
lifo ho resided in the village of Greenford 
near Ilanwoll, Middlesex, lie became suiw 
jecl to delusions, and shot himself on 8 April 
1840 at his residouce, Stanhope Lodge, Green- 
ford. Tie was buried in Greenford church¬ 
yard. Ho wos unmarried. The order an- 
noimoing tho death of their colonel to ths 
86 th light infantry observed that it waa'to 
his unroinitted iscal and noble example the 
regiment is principally indebted for that 
high character which it has over since main- 
tamod.* 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry j War Office Eicorie; 
Despatches; Royal Military Calondor, 1820; 
Biinhury’s NttiTiwives of aomo PaMsgea in the 
groat War with Franco from 1799 to 1810, Lon¬ 
don, 1864; A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New OrlMns 
unclor Goncriiln Boss, Pakenham, and lamheit 
in 1814 and 1816, by the author of The SutMltna, 
lAinclon, 1820; Napier’s History of thelVorin 
tho Peninsula and in the South of Franco trom 
1807 to 1814; United Servico Jonrnnl, ISliU 

E. E V, 

THOBNTON, 'WILLIAM THOMAS 
(1813-1880), author, horn at Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire, on 14 Feb. 1813, was the 

f roungest eon of Thomas Thornton (d, 1814j 
(j, V.], and of Snphio Zohrah, daughter of 
a Greek merchant. Having been Mucated 
at the Moravian settlement at Ookhrook in 
Derbyshire, ho passed throe years in Malts 
with his cousin. Sir William Henry Thom; 
ton, the nuditor-gonornl. From 1830 to 1835 
he was at Oonatantinople with Consul-gen^ 
xnl Cartwright. In August 1886 he obtained 
a clerkship in the East India House. Twenty 


works department, and in 1868 became first 
secretory for public works to the India office, 
in 1878 he was created O.B. on therecom- 
oaendation of the Duke of ArgyU. In ^ts 
jf weak health, he devoted the greater part 
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literary work, and more 
leciallyto the studj; of economiea ques- 
& Be "was an intimate friend of John 
c.™rt Mill, and one of the nhlest adherents 
St®. 1 .1 -0 Aa1 Q/irt«nmTr_ I'tiif: Ito 


the ftiendahip was based iav^ely oxi lo vo 
rf discussion (Bain* P; 

Thornton contributed to the ‘ Examiner of 
17 May 1873 an account of Mills work at 
die Lidia House. . ... 

Thornton’s first work on economics, which 
mrsred in 1846, was' Over-population and 
toEemedy.’ The project for the colonisa¬ 
tion of Wsh wastes by Irish pensants, con- 
tiined in it, was referred to in laudatory 
terms Iw Mill in his ‘ rriiiciplcs of Politienl 
Economy’ (1st edit., p, 3H2). Thornton 
ettached little value to emi^ntion, but 
ationffly advocated the subdivision of the 
land and deprecated slate iutorlQronee. The 
wirk did much to confute the views of .lolm 
Kamsay MoCtillooh [q. v.] as to the effect of 
a wide distrilintion of landed property on 
the increase of pnpulntion, and oliallcnffod 
corrent notions as to the comjinrntivo pro- 
aperity of the labouring population in modiro- 
nl and modern times. On tho luUcr point 
Thornton's work was adversely critioisod in 
the‘Edinburgh Review ’of January 18d7. 

Thornton developed his views inmorcdetail 
ia ‘ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors, with the 
Ontlinesof aPlanfor their Eslahlisliinoiitin 
Iieland,’published in 1818. Alill read tho 
proofs, and the hook appioarcd a few weolcs 
befbrehis ‘ Pol it leal Economy,’ on which i t had 
aa important inlluonco (IJain, J. S. Mill, p. 
88 «.) Thornton’s hook, which had gone 
oat of print, enrao into request again during 
the discussion which attoiuh'd tho passing of 
the Irish Land Aot of 1870. It was ro- 


tano in his essay ‘ On Gilds and Trades 
Unions’ as nnhistorical. In a supplementary 
chapter appended to the second edition 
Thornton ucscrlbed co-opcralion as ‘ destined 
to beget, at however remote a date, a healthy 
socialism as superior to itself in all its best 
ntlribiitos as itself is to its parent,’ Wadded 
a warning that the period of gestation must 
not be violently shortened (0» Lohonr, 2nd 
edit., p. 479). A Gorman translation by 
lloinnch Schramm was published in 1870, 
and in 1894 appeared ‘ Dio Produktiv- 
Geiiossonschaft als Begrncrationsmittcl des 
Arhoiterstandes. Eine Kritik dor Tliorntoii- 
La8BalleschcnWirt8chaftBreform,’by Richard 
Burdinski. 

Besides his works on economics, Thornton 
was author of ‘ Old-fashioned Ethics and 
Common-soiise hletaphysicH,’ a volume of 
essays published in 1873, in which the ethical 
and teleological views of Iliiiue, Huxley, 
and tho utilil ari aiis were adversely ciiticisccl; 
and of ‘ Indian Piihlic Works and (Jogiinle 
Indian Topics,' 1876, 8vo. In 1864 ho pnh- 
lislicd a poem, ‘ Tho Hiogo of Silistria,’ and in 
1867 a volume of verso entitled ‘Modern 
Mnnichreism, Labour’s Utopia, and other 
Poems.’ In 1878 he produced ‘Word for 
Word from Horace,’ a literal verso trans¬ 
lation of the Odes. Tho version sliowetl a 
deficient ear and a want of metrical grasp, 
but had the merit of a species of Beveiiteeutfi- 
century quaintness (sec Aumilmy, 20 June 
1878, a criticism by Professor Itohinson 
Ellis). Thornton's last puhlical inn was a 
paper road before tho Society of Arts on 
22 Fell. 1878, on ‘Irrigaliuns ri'giirdcd ns a 
Proventivo of Indian Vamines,’ Ho died at 
bis house iiiOadogan Plnco on 17,1111101880. 

[Mon of tho Time, JOth edit.; IlliiHlratad 
Loiidnii Nows, 2(1 June 1880 ; Athnnimnn and 


published m 1874 with two additional chniJ- 
ters,theoiio dealing with the ‘ Social and 
Moral Efiecta of Feasant Proprietrirsiiip’ 
(th. iv.), and the other with ‘Ireland: a 
Fnreonst from 1878’ (oh. vii.) Thornton 
looked to tho natinnnlisalion of the land as 
kis ultimato ideal, but doeiiind thn miiiimi- 
sing of the evils of private propriiilorship as 
done practicable Ihr tho priweiit (oh. vii.) 

Meanwhile ho issued, in I8()l), a further 
wnomicol treatiiio, entitled ‘On Labour, 
itsTfrongful Claims and lliglilful Iluoa; its 
Actual Present and Posaiblu Enluro.’ A 
second edition appeared nhxt year, contnin- 
ingsome new matter. The work was sym¬ 
pathetically reviewed by Mill in two papers 
m the'Fortnightly Review,’ which were re¬ 
published in vol. iv. of his ‘ Dissertations 
and Diaousaions;’ hut the clmpter on the 
origin of trade unions was treated by Brou- 


Aondomy, 21) June 1880; Thorntnii's Works; 
Brit. Mns. Oat.; Allibune's Diet, of Engl. Lit,; 
Mrnot llni Tti'igii,] O. Lis &. N. 

THORNTOROFT, MARY (1814-1800), 
sculptor, born at Tliotnlmm, Norfolk, in 
IBM, was tho chiiigliter of .folin Francis 
(1780-18(il) [q. v.j, tho sculptor, who 
brought her up to his own profession. Slio 
sludiwl to such purpose that slin became 
an o.xliibiloi’ at the Royal Acudomy at t.ho 
ago of twoiity-oiio. Five years later she 
married her felloty-pupil, I’liomas Thorny- 
croll [q. v,], and with him travelled to Ituly 
ond lived and workud for a time in Rome. 
Thoro slio hocamo the frluiid of Thorwaldscn 
and of John Qibson (1790-J 806) [q. v.] On 
her return to London she was recommended 
by Gibson to Queen Yictoria, for whomi 
she executed numerous busts and statues, 
chioily of the royal ehildrou. In the drawing- 
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rdbm at Osbomo there wore no fewer than THOROLD, Al^THONY "WlSov 
nine life-size marble statues of the young (182B-1896), successivelybUhopofEocW*' 

princes and princesses modelled by her. Re- and Winchester, was born on 13 June pg-v 
sides these she executed a considerable num- llis father, Edward Tliorold, was the fourth 
her of busts of private indi\ iduala, as well sou of Sir John Thorold, ninth baronet and 
aa a few ideal statues. Among the latter lield the family living of Honghom-cmn- 
is her well-known figure of a ‘ Slapping Marbton,Lincohishire. IlismothertvasSIarv' 
Girl,’ which may on the whole be called her dnughterofThomasWilsonof Grantham S 
masterpiece. Mrs. Thornycroft died on 1 Fob. colnshiro. Thorold was educated prhatidv 
1896. Two of her daughters, Alyco and and matricuhatod from Queen’s College Ori 

Helen, followed their mother’s footsteps in ford, on 7 Deo. 1848. lie graduated B.A. in 

art. One of her eons, W. llamo Thorny- 1847, and M.A. in 1850, receiving the deoTee 
croft, became a sculptor and a member of of D.D. by diploma on 29 May 1877. Thorold 

the Royal Academy; the other, .Tohu Isaac was ordained deacon in 18i0 and priest in 
Thornycroft, F.ll.S., is the famous builder 1860. In opinion he belonged to the evan- 
of torpedo-boats. gelical school. _ Ilis first curacy waa tho 

[Times, 4 Feh. 1896; Magazine of Art; pri- parish of Whittington, Lancashire, where ha 
vuto information from Mr. Ilamo Thornycroft, worked until 1864. Three years at Holy 
E.A.] W. A. Trinity, Marylebone, followed, and then, in 

1867, the exertions of his friends nroenred 
THORNYOROFT, TITOMAF) (1816- for him tho lord-chancellor’s living of 8t. 
1886), sculptor, was born in Cheshire m GilPS-in-llie-Ficlds, London, where he bs- 
1816. He was educated at Congleton gram- came well known as n preacher and organiser, 
mar school, and w-ns afterwards apprenticed Tie also began lo write, and was one of the 
to a surgeon in that town. lie soon tired early contributors to ‘ Good "VVorda.’ Ill 
of surgery, however, and was sent by his health led Thorold to resign St. Giles’s in 
mother to London to study under John 1807. Rut after a lilllo rest and a short 
Francis (1780-1801) [q.v.], tho sculptor. In incumbency at Curznn Chapel, Mayfair 
Fraiiois’s studio ho met his dnughtor Mary (1808-9), ho resumed parish work in 1809 
[seoTiroBNYCiioPT, SfAiiY], whom ho married ns vicar of Si. Panerns, Loudon. Here, as 
in 1840. After a visit to Italy and a stay at Si. Giles’s, he showed organiaing power, 
of some months in Homo ho rotiirned to He improved tho schools of the parish, waa 
London with his wife, and ostnblishod him- ono of tho first lo adopt parochial missions, 
self in a studio in Slanhopo Street, Regent’s gjid was returned as a member for Marrle- 
Park. Ills work ns a souljitor was, however, bone to tho first school board for Londnn. 
somewhat desultory, and a large share of his In 1874 Archbishop Thomson, for whom be 
attention was given to mcchauicnl projects, hod long worked as examining chaplain, gaio 
In early youlh he formed a friendship with Thorold a rcsidouliary canoniy in York 
Thomas Page [q.v.], tho engineer, which had Oatliodral. ITighor promotion soon came, 
miidi influence on liis after life. He set up In 1877 Lord Boaconsfiold offered him tho 
an installation for olecLro-hronze casting in hqq of Rochester. He was consecrated iu 
his studio, where also ho worked at models SVubtminBler Abbey on 26 J'uly. The great 
of railways, engines, steamboats, &o., a taste work of his opiscopate was the virtual le- 
whioh onino out with increased strengtli in organisation of tho dloceso. The difficultiea 
his son John. As a sculptor his chief works incidoulal to its liistory, its fragmentary 
are tho equestrian statue of the queen whicli nature, its conformation, and its vnstpopula- 
was iu tho 1851 exhibition, a group of tion,wDi'omanyj but, if hedidnotsiu'mount 
King Alfred and his mother, tho stntuo of thom all, lie left o thoroughly well-equipped 
Ohorlos I ill Wostminslur Hall, equestrian diocese behind him. He consolidated the 
statues of the prince consort at Liverpool existing diocesan o^anisations; carried to a 
and ■Wolverhampton,tho group of Comincroo successful issue a Ten Churches Fund; en- 
on the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and couragod tho settlement of public school and 
tho group of Boadicoa and her daughters colle^miBBions in South London; promoted 
whichwastemporarily placed on the'Victoria diocesan organisations for deaconesses, lay 
Embankment in the spring of 1898. In some vvorkors, higlier education, and temperance; 
of those works ho was assisted by liis son began tlio restoration of St. Saviour’s, South- 
Hamo. Thornycroft died on 30 Aug. 1886 wark, and projected its elevation to the rank 
at Brenchley in Kent, and was buriedin Old of a qiiasi-catliedral. For recreation he tra- 
Chiswick churchyard. veiled much, going as far afield as America 

[Times, 4 So)it. 1886; private iiirorm,ition and Australia. lie spoke occasionally and 
from Mr. Ilumo Thornywoft, R.A.] ^Y, A. with oH’oet in the House of Lords; and na 
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nne of the assessors in the trial of the 
vThoo of Lincoln at Lambeth in 1889. In 
ISM ne succeeded Harold Urowiie in the 
™ of Winchester, But his heal th -was not 
„„i,i to the business of the diocese. lie 
S worn out, on 26 July 1805, the 
•iThteenth anniversary of his eonai'orntion. 
ifithout striking characterislics or powerful 
muicl, Thorold bad a grasp of dotnil, and iu- 
gnued others as much by his own industry as 
by his words. Strong mannerisms repelled 
iBBuy, but throw into relief his real sincerity 
Mid Modness. He read ividelv, and, although 
riien to tricks of style, he both spoke and 
^0 well. He was twice married : first, in 
1850, to Henrietta, daughter of Thomas 
Greene, M.1’.; and, secondly, in 1866, to Emily, 
daughter of John Labouohere, by whom he lolt 
L'SW. Hisworksworaexclusivulydavotional 
ordiocesan. They included ‘ThoPresonoo of 
Christ’ (1889), ‘The Gospel of Christ ’ (1882), 
'ThsToke of Christ’ (188-1), ‘ Qucslioiia of 
faith and Duty’(1892), and' The Tondarnosa 
of Christ' (1894), all in several editions. 


rSimpkinson’a Life and Work of Thorold j llo- 
Mid, 1893, pp. 721, 725.] A, E. B. 

ISOEOLD, THOMAS (1600-1664), 
Jesuit. [800 CVBWTll,!..] 

TSOEOTON, llOBERT (1028-1078), 
Butiqua^iWns son of Robert and Anno Thoro- 
toD,)idu Chambers. Ilia ancustorslmdlou^ hold 
considerable properly in Notliughamshiro, at 
or near Thoroton, Car Colston, Pliuthnm, 
ScieTeUm,andBingham. Thafamily owed its 
nomo to the hamlet and chapolry of Thoroton, 
fotmerly'rhurvetonorTorvcrton,mthopnrIsli 
of Orston, somo eight miles from Hewarlc. 
Ihuioton described ono Uogcr deThurvcrton, 
B large proprietor in the above distriote in 
Henry lU's reign, ns his first ‘ lixablo ancost or.' 
llis family became allied to that of tho Lovc- 
totSflords of Car Colston, through amarriiigo 
■ffiththe Morins in the reign of llonry Vlil. 

At Our Colston Thoroton was born and 
educated. On 30 Juno 1639, at sixteen, ho 
hecame shar of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
(D.A. 1642-3, M.A. 16-16). lii lU 16 ho re¬ 
ceived from the university a liconso to prac- 
tisemedicinc. Thoroton comhiiied tho x)rac- 
ticB of a physician with the nccupnt ions of 
sconnlry gentleman, and though Ihu former 
met, on his own authority, with ‘ coinput eut 
success,' he acknowledged himself unable ‘ to 
keep people alive for any time.’ Ooiise- 
uuently he decided ' to practise upon the i 
dud,’ not in a surgical sense, hut ni ascer¬ 
taining, by tho oontemplntiou of deceased, 
Nottinghamshire worthies, what was to be | 
learned from ‘the shadow of their names’ 
{Antiquities of NottingJwmshire, pref.) 


Although a staunch royalist, Tborotoil 
apparently took little part in the civil war. 
Hut he seems to have been among those 
‘gentry of the county’ of "whom Clarendon 
says tho garrison of Newark, besides its 
inhabitants, mainly consisted. In writing 
later of that town Thoroton refers to ‘the 
second siege, where Prince Rupert took o 
goodly train of artillery, whioh I saw, to¬ 
gether with their foot arms, when he so 
ibrtiinately relieved the town, then under 
the government of Sir Richard, now lord, 
Byron.’ 

After the Restoration Thoroton became a 
justice of tho peace for his count;r and a 
commissioner of royol aid and subsidy. In 
his former olHce, together with his follow- 
just icc and friend, Fennisione Whaliey, he 
Mndered himself notorious by a stringent 
enforcement of the laws concerning con- 
veuticlcs against tho quakers resident in 
NottinghamRliire. This rolaliation for the 
inquisonmonts and confiscations Buffered 
during the Commonwealth by Tlioroton’s re- 
lativoB and friends called forth some abusive 
pamphlets. 

Thoroton commenced his 'Antiquities of 
Notlinghainsluro’ in 1667. He first worked 
on sonic transcrijit notes from ‘ Domesday 
Book’ Avliich waro made by his father-in-law 
(•iilbort Bonn, soijoant-at-law, recorder of 
Ntnvark, sometimo M.F. for Nottingham, and 
■were muduovertoThoroton by (SilbortBoun’s 
Bon-in-law, Qervase Pigot of Thrumpton. 
Thoroton did not conduct all his researches 
personally, but employed paid assistants at 
groat expense to hunself. Ilia industry was 
mainly exorcised among family nrcliives, 
rogistors, ostato conveyances, luoiiumcntal 
heraldry, ami oiutaphs; and, with 1 ho charac¬ 
teristic bent of tho antiquary, he was little 
concerned with the events of his own period, 
oven with tho greet civil -war. The magnifi¬ 
cent result of his labours appeared in the folio 
volume of ‘Autiquitioa’ printed in London 
in 1677, and illustrated with ongravhigs hj 
Hollar after Richard Hall. Thoroton dodi- 
cnlod his hook to Gilbert Sholdon [^.v.],arch¬ 
bishop of Canlorhiu'y, and secondarily to (Sir) 
■Wil]inmDugdah‘[q.v.],bothp 0 rsonalfriends, 
Dugdale received no presentation copy, for 
ho wi’oto to Sir H. Fleming, ‘ Dr. Thoroton’s 
hook costs mo IQs. to 18s. I do osteem the 
book well wortli your bujring, though had 
ho gone to tho fountain of records it might 
havo been bettor done ’ (1 Sept. 1677, MSS. 
of S. II. Fleming, I£ii>i, MSS, Comm, 12th 
Rep. App. vii). 

Thoroton erected in 1664 a memorial slab 
in the south aisle of Oar Colston church re¬ 
cording the names of several of his ancestors; 
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And in 167iJ ho designed for himself an 
imposing coflin ‘ of carved Mansfleld atone.’ 

In 1078 Thoroton died, and in November 
of that year was buried in the ooflin m which, 
his remains rested undisturbed until 1842, 
when the level of a portion of the church- 
vord of St. Mary’s, Gar Colston, was roditcod. 
Tho colUn, ‘after reburial of its contents,’ 
was then removed into tho church, where it 
now lies in tho vestry. 

Thoroton married Anne, daughter of Gil¬ 
bert Boun, and had issue three daughters. 

John Throsby [q. v.] published in 1797 a 
reprint of Thoroton’s ‘ Ani iquities,’ with 
some additional facts and illustrations, under 
the title of ‘ A History of Nottinghamshire.’ 
But Thoroton’s original work remains tho 
cliief authority on its subject (cf. Niciiots, 
Illmlratians of Literary History, v. 400). 

An engraving from a portrait at Sorovoton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, was o.vecutod for 
Throsby’s ‘Ilistory of Nottinghamshiro ’ 
{frontispiece). 

[Tlioroton’s Antiquities of Nottiiiglianii>hira: 
Throsby’s TIistucy of Nottinplunihliiio; Godfrey's 
Eobort Thoroton, Physici.iii iinrt Antiquary, 
1800) Tollnilon'sOld Nottinglumshirn; Brown's 
Nottinghamshiro Wortbioh; Nichols’s llliistr. 
of Lit. Hist.; M8S. of 8. II. Fleming (Uist. 
MSS. Comm. I2th Bup. Ap, pt. vii.)1 

W. E. M. 

THOKOTON, THOMAS (1723-178J), 
politician, born in 1723, descended fiom 
Thomas, younger brother of Bobert Thoro¬ 
ton [ij. v.J, who on Bobort's death without 
male issue succeeded to tho family estates. 
Thomas was tho sou of Bohert Thoroton of 
Soreveton, hy his wife, Mary Blnckborno. 
For a long period ho was intimately oou- 
nected with John Manners, third duke of 
Butlaud, acting as his agent in all liis poli¬ 
tical and private business, and resided at the 
duke’s seat, Belvoir Castle. Tho Oiiko of 
Butlaud was politically friendly to Thomas 
Pelham Holies, iirst diikeof Newcastle [q. v.], 
end Thoroton was returned to parliament on 
4 July 17157 for the Duke or Newcastle’s 
borough of Boronglibridge, and on 27 March 
1761 for the town of Newark. 

During the seven years’ war he maintained 
a constant correspondence with the duke's 
son, John Manners, marquis of Granby [q.v.], 
the great cavalry general. On the appoint¬ 
ment of Granby as master-general of tbo 
ordnance on 1 July 1763,he made Thoroton 
official secretary to the hoard. In 1703 tho 
Duke of Butlaud having severed his relations 
with Newcastle, owing to differences on the 
question of the peace of Paris, Thoroton 
withdrew from Newark, and was returned 
forBramber in Sussex, as Granby’s nominee. 


Ho retained his seat until 1782. His enn 
nection with the board of ordnanee ceaspfl 
on Granby’s death in 1770. 

After the death of tho third duke of But. 
land Thoroton roturned to his own residence 
Soreveton Hall. He had, however, a lawd 
share m the management of the EneliA 
atTairs of tho fourth dulte [see llksmsa 

Oiiaulus, fourth Dukb or Butlaud] Ahile 
ho was lord-lieutenant of Ireland from IT&l 
1787. Ho displayed groat aotivitv dur¬ 
ing the Gordon riots in 1780, and rescued 
several victims from the mob. He died at 
Screvoton Hall on 9 May 1794, and was 
buried in tho noighbmirmg church of St. 
Wilfred’s. Of Thoroton’s eight sons, John 
became rector of Botlesford and chaplain of 
Bolvoir Castle, and was knighted in 1814- 
and Bobert was appointed private socretuy 
to tho fourth Duke of Butlaud during hla 
viceroyalty of Ireland, and clerk to the Imh 
parliament, Thorolon’s daughter Maty was 
married to Charles Monners-Sutton (1765- 
1828) [q. V.], oTchbishop of Canterbury. 

fP.nt_ of Tliorolon’s corrospandence with 
Gr.vnby is prosurved among tho ButUnd MSS. 
at Belvoir Cnhllo (Hist. M.SS. Oomm. 12th Bep. 
App. pt. V.) Sob also Mannois'a Life of John, 
MimiuiB of Gmnby, 1808 ; Barrington'sPer 80 D,il 
Hkufelles; Leslie and Taylor’sLile and Timesof 
Sir Joshua Beynolds; Onibbo's Works, Bio- 
gr.iphiciil Iiitroduolion.] W. E. M. 


THORP, CHABLES (1783-1862), first 
warden of Durham Univoraity, born at 
Gateshead rectory m Durham on 13 Oct. 
17H;5, whs tho Jiltn sou of Bobert Thorp, by 
Ills will* Uraoe (rf. 1814), daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Alder of Ilornclillc, 

BomiBT Tkokt (173()-181_2), archdeacon 
of Durliiiin, b'lptisud in ChilHugham church 
on 26 ,Jnn. 173(i-7, was tlio second son of 
Thomas Thorp (10110-1767), vicar of Chil- 
linghain. Tie was ediiciiled at Durham 
Bohool, and Poterhoiise, Cambridge, graduat¬ 
ing B.A. in 1768 os senior wrangler and 
M.A. in 1761. In 17b8 he succeeded his 
father as rector of Chillingliam; in 1776 be 
was appointed porpotunl curate of Dodding- 
ton,)n 1781 he became rector of Outesheud, 
end in 1792 was created archdeacon of 
Nortliumbei’Iand, In 1796 he was presented 
to tho rectory of Eytoii, and, dying at Dur¬ 
ham on 20 April 1812, was burled in the 
vault of Byton cburcb. Besides several 
published sermons and charges, he tras 
author of ‘ Excorpta quiedam e Netrtoni Prin- 
cipiis PhiloBophiee Naturalis,’ Cambridge, 
1766,4to, and of a translation of Newton’s 
‘Principia,’ entitled ‘ Matbematicol Prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Philosophy,’London, 1777, 
4to; 2nd edit. 1809,4to {Gent, Mag. 1812, 
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~ 595' Givd, Cantadr. 1669-1823 ; FToDn- gel out about. 1826 to Copenhagen. He was' 
**• of Northumberland, ir. ui. 337 J. allracted thither chiefly by the fame of the 
His son Charles was educntod at tlio great philologist, Easmus Christian Easlc, 
1 graniTnar school, Newcastle, and at who had recently returned from the i^t 
the cathedral school, llurham. Ho inntri- and been appointed professor of literory his- 
fllated from Uuivei’sity Collego, Oxford, on lory at the Ilnnish University. Tn 1830 he 
10 Dec. 1799 , paduating B.A. in 1803, brought out at Uoponhngon an English ver- 
ijA. in 1800, 11.D. in 1832, and D.D. in aion of Eash’s‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar' (a 
183s! In 180.S ho was oloctod a follow and second edition of this appeared at London 
tator and in 1807, on the resignation of his in 1865), and in tho same year ho returned 
father was presented by Shuto Barrington to England. In 1833 ho published at Lon- 
ffl T.f bishop of Durham, to tho rectory of don' Ctedmon’s Metrical Paiaphraso of Parts 
RTton. At that place he helped to establish of tlio Holy Scriptures in Anglo-Saxon; 
the first savings baiilt in tho north of Eng- with an English Translation, Notoa, and a 
had and ot Gateshead ho delivered a ser- Verbal Index.’ This was one of the host 
aion’to the friendly sooioly of that placo Anglo-Saxon texts yet issued, and it was 
ifhichled to the establishment of tho larger highly commended by Milman and others 
siivinttshank at Newcastle. Tho discourse, {Latin Christmnity, bit. iv. cli. iv.; of. Gmt. 
entitled ' Economy a Duty of Natural and Mag. 18.'13 i. .320, 18.31 ii. 484,1856 i. 611), 
Pisrealed Religion,’was piiblishod in 1818 It was followed in 1831 by tlio'Anglo-Saxon 
(Newcastle, 8 vo). and eoiitaiiis useful atatis- Version of I ho Story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
tical information. In 1829 Thorp was pro- npon which is founded tho play of “Pericles,’' 
seated to tho second prebondnl stall in tho from a MS., with a Translation and Qlns- 
eathedral of Durham, and on 6 Doe. 18.31 saiy,’and by on imporlant text-hook, which 
be was appointed arohdoacon of Durham, was promptly adopted by tho Eawlinsonian 
XffO years later, on tho fniiiidaf ion of Dur- profi'Bi.or of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford (Bohert 
him Univeriiity, ha became tho firat warden. Meadows Whits [q.v.]), 'Analecta Anglo- 
E this posi tion he showed an indofal i gable Saxon ica: a soloction in proso and verse from 
leal, and made considornblo pecuniary Anglo-Saxon authors of various ages, with a 
Mcrlfices in support of tho university. To- Glossary’(Oxford, 1831, 8 vo, 1816 audl 868 ). 
wards tho close of his life diaagroeraents The'A nalooto’was praised with discrimina- 
conceming allerotions in luiivoraily or- tion by the best authority of the day, John 
laageraents led to his resignation. Ho died Mitoholl Itomhlo[q. v.l,and up to 1876, when 
itRytoarectory on 10 Oct. 1863. _ Sweet's ‘Anglo-Saxon Eeador’ appeared,’ 

Thorp was a man of singular disinter- though beginning tn be antiquated, it re- 
wtedness and lihorality, declining sovoral maiiiod, with Vernon’s'Anglo-Saxon Guide,' 
Tilnable proformonls on oceount of his tho chief book in nee. 
attachment to his parish of Eyt on. In 1807 In ISSCappmnd'LibriPsalmopumVersio 
he built at his own charge a church at antiqun Latina; cum Paraphrasi Anglo- 
Qreenside in the western portion of his Saxonica . . . nunc primuin c cod. MS. 
parish, in commemoration of his father. lie in Bibl. Regia Parisionsi adaorvato ’ (Oxford, 
was the author of many published sermons 8 vo), and llion, after on interval of five years, 
and charges, some of whicli oiijoyed wide Tliorpo’s well-known'Ancient Laws and In- 
popularity. A portrait bv J. U. Rwdnton stitutos of England, comprising the Laws 
was engraved by G. H. Ward, 1816. ouneted under tho Anglo-Saxon Kings from 

Thorp was twice married. Tits first wife, Pllholborl to Oanut,wilh an EnglisliTransla- 
Francui. Wilkie, was only child of Henry tion’(IJondou,18lO,fol.,o^2vols.8vo),form- 
C'oUing^vood Selby of Swansfluld. She died ingtwo volumosof'supremevaluetolhostii- 
without issue on 30 April 18J1; and on 7 Oct. dent of early English history ’ (Adams, Man. 
1817 he married Mary, daughter of Edmund tff Hint. Lit, p. 474; cf. Quarterly liev, 
Ilobmson of Thorp Green, yorkshirc, by Ixxiv. 281). Two more volumes wore piih- 
whom he had a son Charles and seven lisliod by Thorpe in 1842,'The Holy Gospels 
daughters. iu Anglo-Saxon’ (based upon 'Cod, litbl. 

[Infoitnation kindly given by Mr. B J. W. Pub. Cant.’ li. 3, 11, collated with ‘ Cod. 
haviBon, In Memoriam: a short Sketch of the C. 0. 0._Camhr.,’ s. 4, 140) and 'Oodoxi 
Iiife of Charles Thorp, 1862; Gant. Mng. 1863, Exoniensis, a Collection of Anglo-Saxfon 
1.116; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] ID. I. 0. Poetry, with Engliah Translation and Notes* 
TBiORPE, BENJAMIN (1782-1870), (London, 8 vo). Next came, for the jElfrio 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was bom in 1782, and Society, ‘ The Homilies of tho Anglo-Saxon) 
havingdeoidedto study early Engliah autiqni- Church,’ with an English version, published! 
ties, then much neglected in Great Britain, in ton parts between 184S and 1840, In row 
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cognilion of the importance of aU this nn- 
remuneratire work, Thorpe was granted a 
civil libt ])en8ion of 1002. in 1836, and on. 
17 June 1841 this was increased to ^002. per 
annum (Oollbs, lAt. and Pension list, p. 
16). 

As earl^ as 1834 Thorpe had commenced 
a translation of Lappenberg’s works on old 
English history, but had felt the inadequacy 
of his own knowledge to control his autborn 
etatements. By 1842 his knowledge had 
been greatly enlarged and consolidated, and 
ho commenced another version, with num^ 
rous alterations, corrections, and notes of his 
own. This was published in two volumes 
in 1846 as ‘ A History of England under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings,’ from I be Gerinon 
of Dr. .1. M. Lappenber^ (London, 8vo). 
It was followed, after an interval of twelve 
years, by a version of the some writer’s 
‘Ilistory of England under the Norman 
Kings . . . from the Battle of Hastings to 
the Accession of the House of Plantaguiiet’ 
(Oxford, 8vo). The lit erarjr introduction to 
both these works is still of value, although 
they have been superseded in most respects 
by the works of Kemble, Green, Ereoman, 
and Bishop Stubbs. Of moro permanent 
importance was Thorpe’s two-volume edition 
of TFlorence of Worcester, issued in 1848-9 
as ‘ Florentii Wigornensis monachi Ohroni- 
cou ex Ohroiiicis ab adventii llciigcsti . . . 
usque ad annum itoxvii, cui acccssernnt 
coiitiiumtionea diuc,’ collated and edited 
with English notes ^London, Svo). In 1851, 
after along iiegol lation with Edward Lumloy, 
Thorpe sold that publisher, for 1502., Ins 
valuable ‘ Northern Mythology, comprising 
the principal popular I'raditioiia and Super¬ 
stitions of Scandinavia, North Germany, and 
the Netherlands . . . from original and 
other sources’ (Loudon, 3 vols. 12iuo), a 
work upon the notes and illustrations of 
which he had lavished the greatest care and 
pains. Continuing in the same vein of re¬ 
search, ho produced in IS-IB his ‘ Yule Tide 
Stories; ii collection of Scandinavian Tnle.<i 
and Traditions,’ which mipuiired in Bohn’s 
‘ Antiquarian Library.’ Tor the same library 
ho translated in 1851' Pauli’s Life of Alfred 
the Great,’ to which is appended Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon version of ‘Orosius,’ with a 
literal translation and notes. In 1855 ap¬ 
peared Thorpe’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Poems of 
Beowulf,’ wim translation, notes, glossary, 
and indexes. Ho had designed tins work as 
early ns 1830, and in the meantime had ap- 

eared Kemble's literal proso translation m 

837, and Waokerbarth’s metrical version in 
1840. Thome’s text was collated with the 
Qgtlouiau MS. before Kemblo's; and as the 
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scorched edges of that manuscript, alr^ 
‘as friable ns touchwood,’ suftered further 
dotiiment very shortly after his collation a 
particular value attaches to Thorpe’s read 
ings, which vary in many respects from 
those of his predecessor. In 1861 Thorpe 
deserved the lasting gratitude of historical 
students by his ‘excellent edition’ for the 
Bolls Series of ‘The Anglo-Saxon Uhro- 
niele, according to the several Authorities’ 
In the first volume are printed synoptically 
the Corpus Christi, Cambridge, the Bodleian 
and the various Cottonian texts, with facl 
similes and notes, while in volume two ap¬ 
pears the translation (London, Svo- rf, 
Mhencautn, 1801, i. 663). Four years later' 
through the liberality of Joseph Mayer [q.v.l 
of Liverpool (nftei' havingnppliodiii vemfor 
financial aid to the home oluce, to Sir John 
Ilomilly, and to the master of the rolls), 
Tlioiqio was unahled 1 0 piihlisli his invaluable 
supplement to Kemble’s ‘ Codex Diplomaticus 
CDvi Saxonioi,’ entitled ‘Diplomatarium 
Anglioiim iEvi Snxonici: a Colloctioii of 
English Chart ore (006-1000), containing Mia- 
cellancons Cliarlors, Wills, fliiilda,Mamunis- 
sions, and Aquittauces, with a translation of 
tho Anglo-Saxon ’ (London, 8vo). Among 
the subsoribers to this scholarly record of 
early English manners were Blasnw, Earle, 
Guest, Ireomnn, Lapporiberg, Milmon, and 
Boach Smith, to whoso great archieological 
learning Thorpe made special acknowledg¬ 
ment in his preface. His last work, done for 
Triibuei’ in 1800, was ‘Edda Smniundat 
lliniis TVuSa; the Edda of Siemund the 
Learned, from the old Norse or Icelandic,' 
with a mythological index and an index of 
jiei'sous and places, issued in two parts (Lon¬ 
don, Svo). 

Thorpe, who xvas an E.R. A., a momber of 
the Boyal Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
and of the Society of Netherlandish Litera¬ 
ture at Leyden, spent tho last tw'cnty years 
of Ills lim at Chiswick, where he died, 
aged 88, on 19 July 1870. Of his owa 
generation ho probably did more than any 
man to refute Kemble’s charge against Eng¬ 
lish scholars uf apathy in relation to Anglo- 
Saxon literaturo and philology. 

[Thorpo’s Works in British Muaonm Library; 
AtnoDmuin, 1870, li. 117 i Motcalfo’a Englisi- 
mnn and Scandiimvinn, 1880, p. 18; Atlibone’s 
Diet, of EnglUli Litoratura; Tho Deeds of Beo¬ 
wulf, ed. £<u!lo, 1802, xxix. ; Bondi Smith’sEo- 
trospections, 1883, i. 71-2 (containing two of 
Thorpe’bletters); Britton’s Autobiogriphy,185l), 
p.8.1 T.S. 

THORPE, FRANCIS (1596-1665), 
nidge, boru m 159o,‘vvas the eldest sou of 
Iloger Thorpe of Birdeall in Yorkiihire ano 
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wife Elizabeth, daiielitor of Willinm 
TLrweUofBeswick. Ho was admitted astii- 
?SfGray's Iim onl2reb.l611, and of St. 
£’s OoUege, Cambridge, on 8 Nov follow- 
. gcadnated B.A. m 161S. lie was 
MTledto tbebei on 11 May 1621.-was ancient 
S Gray’s Inn in 1632, benelior in 1640, and 
autumn reader in 1641. lie was made re¬ 
corder of Beverley in 1623, end held tho post 
imtilraised to the bench in 1019, when he 
traa auccfifidstl by bis fltcpsoIl|*^VillifllTl*^Vlse^ 
S w^ recorder of Hull from 1039 till 1048, 
and the public speech at the reception 
of CharlesI on his visit to tho town in April 
1639 On 24 Mai-eh 1641 ho was called as a 
witness at the trial of the Earl of Strafford. 

On the breaking out of the civil war 
Thorpe took the side of the parliament, lie 
served in the oi-my and attained the rank 
of colonel. He represented the borough of 
nichmond as a 'reoruitor ’ to the Long par¬ 
liament (elected 20 Oct. 1(316). On 6 Sept. 
1818 he was appointed by tho committee 
for the advnnoe of money etownvd for the 
sequestered estates of the Diiko of lluoldiig- 
ham in Yorkshire. On 12 Oct. of the sarao 
war he was made soijeant-at-law by tho par- 


IkmeiLte 

He was named n cominisslonor for tho 
trial of the king in January 10-10, hut never 
attended the court. On J7 Voh. following 
the House of Commniie votod him 2007.' in 
consideration of his expi'uoo in tho former 
seivice of the state, and for defraying his 
charges in the northern circuit for this noxt 
assizes.’ On 14 April ha reooivod tho thanks 
of the house for his * groat services done to 
the Commonwealth in tho lost circuit,’ and 
was ordered on 16 Junu to go on the same 
again tho following vacation. Ilia ‘ Gliarge 
deliveredatYork’ on 20 March was publishod 
both in York and London in 10JO, and is ro- 
ptiuted in vol, ii, of tlii‘' 11 arloinn Miscellany ’ 
(edits. 1744 and 1808), It is an elaborate 
attempt at justifying the king’s oxocution and 
imdicatiug the proceedings of parliumonthy 
quotations from the works of pronounced re¬ 
publicans, On 1 Juno 10JO ho was raised to 
a seat in the exchequer, Un 1 April 1660 he 
tros appointed by parliament to be one of the 
commiEsioners for the act for estahlishing the 
high court of justice. 

In an account by Colonel Heano (dated 
10 Hay 1660) of a journey to Loudon from 
hreda for the purpose of gathering informs^ 
tion, Thorpe is commonlod on as ‘ one who 
hadfermerly been theirs (tho Oromwellians) 
though now converted, hut did still comply 
with them so far as not to make himself sus¬ 
pected,’ In March 1662 ho was busy accom- 
qiadatingths dlilereqces gmong the aaseas- 


inent commissioners of Yorkshire. On 
12 July of the same year he was elected 
to represent Beverley in Cromwell’s first 
parliament (3 Sept. 1664 to 22 Jan, 1656), 
and in November was one of the judges for 
tho western circuit. In klarch 1666 he was 
again on the western circuit, and on S April 
received a special commission for tho trial of 
those apprehended in the recent insurreotion 
in the west ( Weekli/ Intelligencer, 3-10 April 
1666). These he duly tried (sea Tryal of 
Col, Grove), and was immediately summoned 
by Cromwell to consult as to proceedings 
against the late insurgents in the north [see 
StiiTGSJiy, Sir IIhhky]. Thorpe and Sir 
Eichard Nowdigate [q. v.] raised objection 
to dispensing with the uspal lapse of fifteen 
days before proceeding with a newly issued 
commission, and they expressed doubt as to 
whether the olfence with which the prisoners 
were charged could li'gally he declared to 
he traaaou. 'The consequent delay on the 
part of the jiiduua in proceeding in the 
matter was rightly interpreted as a refusal 
to serve, and writs of ease were issued to 
both Thorpe andNewdigate on 8Moy (P«/co7 
I'roeeedmgs of State Afiairs, 8-10 May 1666), 
Thorpo’s disgrace at court increased liis popu¬ 
larity in the north, and he was elected to 
represeut the West Kldlng of Yorkshire in 
the pavliaraout of Soptomhor 1060. He was, 
however, ono of Ihose excluded from sitting 
by the refusal of the i’rotectoi to gi-nnt his 
certificate of approbation. He signed tho 
' remonstrance ’ to the council of tho ninety 
excluded members (22 So]^t, 1666), At the 
opening of tho second session (20 Jan, 1058) 
ho look liis oath and his seat, which he 
retained till the dissoliilion un 4 Feb. 

Thorpe was by this time a pronounced 
anti-Oliverian. In November 1667, whouhe 
roturnud to tho practieo of his profession, he 
hod potitionud the J’rolector, 'whoso dis- 
ploasure he knows he has inourred,’ for the 
arrears of his salary. A warrant was issued 
fur tho payment on 8 Feb. 1668, An in¬ 
teresting speech by him iwpooting tlia ‘ other 
house,’ delivered in tho House of Commons 
on 4 Feb, 1068, is printed in Burton’s ‘ Diary ’ 
(ii. 446), Thorpe did not servo in Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament of January 1069, and 
in June of that year was again on circuit. 
On 17 Jan, 1660 he was replaced on tho 
bench as baron of the exchequer, and went 
on the norlhoin circuit for the last time 
during Lent assizes. 

At tho Restoration Thorpe petitioned for 
a special pardon. He pleaded his opposition 
to tho king's death and his refusal to try the 
royalists of the Yorkshire rising. On 13 June, 
(luring t]ie dehqte on (he act qf indemnity, 
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Thoqje Tvas nanied as oae of those to be ex¬ 
cluded, As receiver of money in Yorkshire 
be hod been accused of detaining 36,0001, 
ikryune, speaking during the debate, com¬ 
pared bis cose with that of a previous Judge 
Thorpe who in 1S60 was sentenced to death 
for receiving bribes [see Thorpb, Sie Wrt- 
IiiA.!!, Jt. 1360], and desired that the present 
culprit might suffer in like manner. Us was, 
however, given the benefit of the act of 
indemnity. 

Thorpe died at his residence, Bardsey 
Orange, near Leeds, and was buried at 
Bardsey church on 7 June 1666, lie mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of William Ogle¬ 
thorpe of Eawdon, and widow of Thomas 
Wise and of Francis Denton, She survived 
him, her last husband, till 1 Aug, 1666, and 
was buried at Bardsey, where licr son, Wil¬ 
liam Wise of Beverley, erected a monument 
to her memory, 

rBavrlinson HSS, (A, 2,5, 239)andtheTannor 
HSS, (li, 100) in the Bodleian Library; Baker's 
Hist, of St, ,Tohn’a Coll. Gambr., Mayor’s edit, 
p. 484; Foss's Diet, of the Judges; Fostor's 
Hog. of Admissions to Gray's Inn, p. 12S ; Dottth- 
waite’s Gray's Inn, p. 72; Admission Beg. of St. 
John’s Coll. Cambr., per tho Bursar; Official 
Lists of M.P.’s, i. 407, xliv; TiekoU's Hist, ot 
Hull, pp. 317, 310,086; Onl. iStatoPapers. Bom. 
Hist. MtiS. Comm, fith Bop. p. 40,'l, 10th Bup. 
iv. 08; Cal. Comm, for Compounding, pp. 227, 
616, 1006; Cnl. Comin. for Advaiicu of JVIotioy, 
p. 620, Commons' Journals, vi. 144, 148,187, 
vii, 840; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 199; 
Masson’s Milton, v. 464-6, vi. 41; Pari. Hist, 
jii.cols. 1484-6, 3634,1007, iv. col. 76; White- 
loche's Memorials, 406, 400, 026, 651, 693; 
Poulson’s Bevsrloc, pp. 277-393,398; Dr.ike’s 
Eboriicnm, p,171; Whitaker’s Loidis audEimete, 
p. 101, App. pp. 1-8; Bushw'orth's Trial of 
Thomas, Karl of Stratford, p. 140; Burton’s 
Diary, ii, 372; Thurloe's State Papers, iii. 332, 
369.J B. P. 


U June 1809 ho received a special aummens 

to parliamen t, and eat as a baron during tb 
remainder of his life, though he continff 
judge and served m a justice itinerant on 
divers occasions. He was appointed si. 

of Norfolk in 1816, and excused hSsSf 

the ground of want of health, but aerwrf 
the olhoe in ] 319. In 1316 he was certified 
as lord, or jomt-lord, of nineteen manors in 
Norfolk and of Combs and Helminghamb 
Sullolk; one ot leost of them, Uphall in 
Norfolk, remained in his family until 16-M 
lie was joined with Thomas, lord Bardolf’ 
in 1822 as worden to guard the coast of 
Norfolk. He died on 16 May 1324. A writ 
of summons was by mistake ndrlma ..^] 
him in 1326. His first ivife, Agnes, died in 
1299; his second, Alice, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam de Mortimer of Norfolk, survived him. 
He was succeeded in his estates by his eon 
Bohort (see below), who received no sum¬ 
mons to parliament; another son, George 
also occurs during his father’s lifetime. ’ 

Bobbut bb Thoepe or Thoep (1294?- 
ISSO), judge, eon of John, baron de Thorre, 
was thirty years old at his father’s death. He 
was a justice itinerant in 1821-8, and may 
perhaps be identified with the member fiw 
Northamptonshire in 1323. Hewosajta- 
tice itinerant in 1330, and died in that ym. 
He married Beatrice, daughter of Sir Ed¬ 
mund de Hengrave of Sullolk, and left a aon 
and heir, .Tohn, who died in his minority; 
and Sir Edmund de Thorpe. The latter was 
twenty-one in 1340, and was ancestor of Sir 
Edmund de Thorpe who died in 1417, Iw- 
ing two daugliters, coheiresees (Niootoa). 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 306 ; Blonie6e1d’8 Norfolk 
i. 207, ii. 281, v. 148; Pari. Writs, i. 863, ii. 
1603-6; ItoUirn of Members, i. 19, 69; Hot. 
PhtI. i. 218, 301; Cal. Iiujuia, post mortem i. 
310, ii. SO, 159; Niooloa'a Hist, Peerage, cd. 
Courthopo, p, 474.) W. H. 


THOBPE or THOEP, JOHN BE, BiEOE THOEPE, .TOHN 1670-1610), ar- 
Thohpe (if. 1324), judge, apparently eon of chitect and surveyor, of the ‘parish of St. 
Eobert de Thorpe of North Creak and Ash- Martin’s in the field,’ built or enlarged a 
well-Thorpa,Norfolk, by hiswifeMaud,came number of maiisionsin the south of England 
of a family of weolth and importance in Nor- from 1670, when he laid the first stone of 
foUc and Suffolk. He was summoned among Kirby Hall, down to 1618, A plan of the 
the magnates to he at Portsmouth to join the palace of Eltham was made by him in 1690 
king on his expedition to Gascony m 1293, (Cal. State Fapera, 1681-90, p. 706), while 
was excepted from the general summons of liis drawings of the ‘ Queen mother's bowse’ 
military tenants in 1294, and after that date in the Faubourg St.-Oermain and of other 
received special aummonses to render eeivico, housee in or near Parie, dated 1600, suggest 
os in 1301,1309, and later yoars. lie was a a visit to France about that time. Inl^ 
knigbt of tbe shire for Normlk in the parlia- he was named a commiesioner for the king 
ment of 1305, and in 1806 was a colloctor and for surveying tlie Duchess of Siiilolk’s land 
assessor of tho aid for Noi-folk and Snftblk. (ilt. No, 88, p. 616). In 1611 John Thorp, 
He was a justice of trailbaston for Norfolk surveyor, was paid 62/. 3s. for repairs to the 
and iSufolk in 1307, and attended the first fence of Eichmoud Park, which had been 
paxUament of Edward II as a judge. On damaged by a Hood iu the praviona winteri 
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iTtlie Cottonian MSS. (Aug. 1, i. 76) thero ginal doaienep. The volume is too large for 
•a survey of Theobalds Park, drawn on a sketch-book, but -waa probably a pattem- 
^nm and tinted, said to have^ been made book, in which plans and elevations, col- 
Thorpe in 1611. Some of his drawings, lected from various sources, were entered as 
snch as that of Aston. Hall, ■Warwickshire, specimens for reference or for exhibition to 
Lffbe referred to 1618, or perhaps later; clients. 

tut the date of his death is not knoAvn._ lie One of the few independent records of 
h said to have had a sou John, ‘ likewise a Thorpe’s work confirms this view of the oha- 
wishioner of St. Martin’s ’ (Phaoham, loo. raotor of the drawings. Iloldonby, North- 
^ infra). anmton shire, built for Sir Ohristopher Hatton 

^jniost all the evidence ns to Thorpe’s bolero 1680 (now destroyed), has been attii- 
nmfeasional work is contnluod in a ‘ folio of biited to Thorpe because the plan and eleva- 
nlajia ’ which in 1780, when its contents tion are in the Sonne volume. It has been 
^ere'first made known by Horace Walpole proved that Thoipe merely surveyed Hol- 
{igecdotea of Painting), belonged to the denby, for the record exists of payment made 
^t 1 of Warwiclt. It subsequently piiesud to him on 4 June 1006 ‘for liis charges in 
into the Grevillo Library, but on lo April faking the survey of the house and lauds by 
1810 was purohnsed by Sir .Tolin tionne, and plots at Holdenby. . . and writing fhir the 
is now in the Sonne Museum. (A volume plots of that and of Ampthill Uouse and 
of tracings from it, by 0. J. Iticlinrdson, the iSnrl of Salisbury’s, 70^. 8s. 8d.’ (Devon, 
1836,isnt South Kensington; for a revisod JssKCsq/tAe 1886,p. 87). 

iBtof the contents by Dallaway, soo Wal- Sotbe words ‘enlardeud per J, Thorpe,’ on 
pole's ‘ Anecdotes,’ed. 'Wornum, 1888,i, 199.) Iho plan of Ampthill, luso in thosamevolume, 
^0 folio, which consists of 280 pages, con- probably mean drawn to a larger scale by 
tains plans of hidings, sections of stone J. Thorpe. 

W)rk, and diagrams of porspootive, drawn Thu buildings which can be asoribod with 
lin pencil, and finislicd afterwards with the the greatest probability to Thorpe are the 
pea. The drawings wore evidently made in following! 1. KirhylTaH,Northamptonshire, 
the book itself, nob aubsequenUy bound to- built for Sir Uumplnuy Blaflbrd, 1670 to 
getber,with the exception of a few which have 1076, whioli dillbrs ooiiaiderably, as oaiTicd 
heenpasted on blank pages. The internal ovi- out, from the plan (bus Gutoic, Arehiteo- 
denes of dmghtBraansliip and hnndwril.ing tun of f/te Jtmammm in JSnyland, pt. iii.) 
varranta the attribution of almost all tho 2. The original building of Longford Castle, 
Swings to Thorpe himself, though few are 'WiUshlro, bugun in 1680 for Sir Thomas 
aigned. Notes have sometimes been added by Gorges, but much altered at various dates, 
another hand to the oriprinal reniarks in Tho original plan, a triangle, with a plain 
Thorpe’s writing. The huildings of which round lower at unoh apex, founded on the 
plana or elevations are given include Ifonry well-known diagram of the Trinity, is pvo- 
Vn's chapel, 1602, and a consecutive series bnbly Thorne’s; but no Idnglish builder can 
tanging in date from 1647-9 (Old Mnnu'rset bo credited with the extravagant fapade 
House, Strand) to 1018 (Aston Hall, near in German rouaissance stylo, whioh is later 
Birmingham), in date, and t he elevation in the Soane volume 

Though tho drawings are by Thorpe, it is must be regarded as a surveyor's drawing. 

S le to attribute to him (as lloraco 8. Thorpe had at least a share in the first 
seemed inclined to do) the original design of Holland House, Kensington, as 
deai^of such a number of buildings,ooveiv built in 1006-7 for Sir Walter Cope [q. v.] 
ingaowidearougeofdale. Itisinostunlikely This is shown by the words on the draw- 
that an architect who worked on so vast a ing ‘Sir Walter Ooap at Kensington, jpor- 
Bcalewould have escaped all mention in con- ibetod by me, J. T.’ 4. Thoreisa ourious 
temporary lilorarurc, The dill'urcnees in stylo design of a house built for himself, the 
an too great to be accounted for on the eup- ground-plan of whioh forms tho letters I T, 
position of a single designer, howovar versa- I connected by a low corridor, with the rhym- 
tile,even in a period of transition and fbruigu ing inscription: 'Thos 2 letters I and T, 
yuence. 'Where documonte exist relating Juyned together os you see, is meant for a 
to the erection of the houses attributed to dwelling bowse for me. John Thorpe.’ The 
Ihoqie, they hare boon found in no single | elevation shows a plain house in throe stories, 
ciee to confirm the attribution. Lastly, the ' witfii an attic and gables, not unlike many 
majority, if not all, of the drawings are not of the smaller brick uonsos of the period, 
working plans for buildings to he erected,' Other houses in the hnilding of w'hioh it 
Imt surveyor's drawings from ilnished build- I is probable that Thorpe was coiiceined in 
mgs,whiwafibrdno evidence us to the oi'i-l some degree ore: 1. Suckhtu'sl, in Sussex 
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(now destroyed), finished in 1668 for Sir 
hichard Sackrille, who afterwords os Sari 
of Dorset carried out alterations and addi¬ 
tions to Snole, Kent, 1603-1606, where the 
gables and the treatment of the south side 
of the inner court are in Thorpe’s manner. 
2, Eushton Hall, Northamptonshire, 1596. 
'Ihe more remarkable buildiugs in the same 
neighbourhood, the triangular lodge at Eush¬ 
ton, Eothwell Mai’ket-house, and Lyveden 
New Building, which have also been attri¬ 
buted to Thorpe, were probably designed by 
Sir Thomas Tresham. 3, Audley End, Essex, 
1610 to 1016 (greatly altered in 1700, 1721, 
and 1749), where he is said to have worked 
in ooiyunotion with Bernard Janssen [q. v.], 
probably as his subordinate. 

The more important houses which have 
been attributed to Thorpe on insufficient 
grounds are tho following: Longleat, Wilt¬ 
shire, the design of which is also attributed 
to Sir John Thynne, for whom it was built, 
1667-78 j Theobalds, ITertfordshiro,for Lord 
Bui'ghley, 1671; Burleigh House, North- 
nmptonsuiro, for the same, 1676-80; and 
Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, begun in 1680 
for Sir Francis Willougliby, of which Eobert 
Smithson {d. 1614) is expressly named as 
tho architect and surveyor in his epitaph in 
Wollaton church. 

Thorpe was mentioned by Henry Peacham 
[q,v.]inhia ‘Gentleman’s E.xorciso’(1031, 
p. 12) as his especial friend, an excollent 
geometrician and surveyor, and ‘ not ondy 
learned and ingenuous liimseire, but a fur- 
theror and favorer of all oxoelleney what¬ 
soever, of whom our age findetli too few.’ 
Of his career no less tiian of his life and 
character our knowledge reraoins very im¬ 
perfect. It is not even certain that he was 
an architect at all, in the modern sense of 
the word. He was a builder, surveyor, and 
skilled architectural draughtsman, but lliere 
is no positive evidence that he designed any 
of the buildings attributed to liim. If ho 
did so, as may fairly be assumed in the case 
of Kirby and Holland House, he remained 
faithful to the tradition of the English gabled 
house, strictly planned and sober in detail 
of ornament, without indulging in the fan¬ 
tastic extravagance to which soino of tho 
Elizabethan builders were led by copying 
German models. He represents the period 
of transition between the medimval builder 
designers and the academic architects of the 
seventeenth century, 

Owing to the presence of a plan of Old 
Somerset House, 8trand,in the Soane volume, 
John Thorpe has been confused with ‘that 
other ignis faivm of arohcsology,’ John of 
Padua [see Padtj 4, Jojfjr os']. 


[Book of Drawings by Thorpe, Soane 
Diet, of Arobitocture, art. ‘ Thorpe.’ bv 
PapworthQwilt,Eneyelopmdiaof Amfiitcto 
and Bmldmg Nows, 1878. vol. ixiiy . Qb 
L ongleat, Building News, I 8 S 7 , xiv 623' A, 
tides by J. A. Goteh, Building News, I 88 I 1 W 
782. 790. 188.1 xlix. 891, 009; Sr ih 
Wl, 780; Gotcli's Buildings of Sir Thomai 
Tresham, 1883, and Architecture of the 
saneein England 1891-4. with plans and view 
ol most of the Bmldings attributed to Thorpe. 
Blomflold’s Hisl, of Benaissineo Architect™ 
in England, ljOO-1800, 1897, vol. i. chan iii 
The English Builders.] “ D. 


THOEPE, JOHN (1682-1750), anti- 
quary, eldest sou of John Thorpe and his 
wife Ann, sister and coheiress of Oliver 
Oomhridge of Newhouse, Kent, was bom at 
his father’s house of Newhouse in the parish 
of Ponshurst, Kent, on 12 March 1&1-2. 
TIis family was a branch of the Thorpes of 
Ohertsey, Surrey, and his father had ogood 
estate in thcparislips of Penshurst, La^nbe^ 
hurst, Tonbridge, and Ohiddingstone. He 
was sent to tho grammar school at IVester- 
ham, of which the master was Thomas Man- 
ningham [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Chi¬ 
chester, ond on 14 April 1698 matriculated 
from University Oolloge, Oxford, whence he 
grailnati'd B.A. at Miohaolmaa 1701, II,A. 
on 27 Juno 1704, !M.B. on 10 May 1707, 
and M.D. in July 1710. Ho was elected 
a fellow of the lioyal Society on 30 Nov. 
1705, and at l.lmt time lived in Ormond 
Street, London, near his friend, Bichotd 
Mead [q v.], the physician. He assisted 
Sir Ilans Sloano [q. v.] in the puhllcation 
of the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’andpab- 
lished in them on 24 July 1704 a letter to 
Sloane on worms in the heads of sheep. In 
1716 he settled os a physician in Eochestei, 
where lie lived within the iireoincts of the 
cathedral, and attained considerable prac¬ 
tice, at the same time devoting hiinsdfto 
the study of the archil ecture, antiquities, 
and hietory of the county of Kent. His 
collections were published in 1709 by his 
son, in folio, under the title of ‘ Registtum 
lioirense.’ The hook contains numerous 
charters, all given in full, mpmimental in- 
Bcriptions, and other historical mateiisls. 
An index to tho monumental inscriptions 
appeared in 1886 (ed. F, A._ Crisp)._ 
Thorpe was generous in his historical assis¬ 
tance to Thomas Iloarno (1678-1736) [q.v.], 
Browne Willis [q. v.^, and other schoto, 
and gave medical aid to many poor in 
hia district. He edited the ‘ Itinera Alpina 
Tria' of Soheuohzer, and published a sheet 
containing a list of lands contributory to 
Eooheslev bridge, and in 1733 at Bothes* 
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oonneotionwith Pembroke College, and from still in gaol. ‘ TLorpe of th’ eseheker ’ -a 
his appointment to the chancellorship on the a eoiTcaijondent of the day (Poston Zett 
oyerthrow of the clerical ministers, that ho ed. Gairdner, i. 204), ‘ artiemethfast avoi^ 
■was an adherent of John Hastings, second the Duke of York.' The case caine&fml 
earl of Pembroke [q. y.], leader of the court the lords mi 16 Feb. 1464, and the lords 
and anti-clerical party. lie married Mar- asked advice from the judges. They how 
garat, daughter of 'William Doyncourt, and o-ver, avoided responsibility, and declared br 
died without issue, lanviiig his property to Kir John Fortesouo that it was not then 
be disposed of by his executors as they place to determine the privileges of patlia- 
thought best. One of them, Ricluird do ment, adding the suggestion that Thor™ was 
Tretton or Treton (afterwards master of ‘^wfillod to his release (May, 

Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge), caused Practice, _x)p. 102, 1:10). None the less, the 
forty marks to be given to the university lords dociilod that Thorpe shoidd remain in 
of Cambridge to be spent in building the prison, and the commons proceeded to elect 
north side of the school’s q^uadrangle. Ilis another speaker. This decision, which was 
brother and heir was Sir W dliam de Thorpe, afferwards said to have been ‘begotten by 
whose executors built the divinity school tho iniquity of the times,’ was, it has been 

together with a small chapel, and in 1398 pointed out, really of little importance (Foh- 

made an agreoment with the university that trJBOiJB, Govenianre o/Pni/lanil,BiLPhtaimn 
commemorative services should be held for pp. 46, 51, 63). Thorpe was a strong party 
Sir William and his wife Lady Grace on man, and it was as such doubtless, imd not 
6 May and 19 Nov. of each year. os speaker or nicmbor of the Ilonse of Com- 

fPo-ss’s Judges, hi. 627 j Foedora, hi. 297, mons, that he was attacked. 

404, 911,960-1; Abbruv. Rot. Orig. ii. 387; Thorpe reimiinud in mison, it is said, till 
Cal. Inquia. post morlom, i. .122; Willis’s ho had paid l,OOUf. and lOf. costs; he was 
Archil eo. Hist, of Oambridgo, od. Clarke, iii. free hoforo 16 April 1465. He w'as present 
10 ; Masters’s Hist, of 0. C. (). Cambr. p. 37; at tho first battle of St. Albans, from which 
atnbbs’s Const. Hist. ii. 421, 424.] W. H. he fled oway. In tho Yorkist vindication 
THORPE, TUOMAS (tf. 1401), speakor which followed,'I'hoipewas one on whom the 
of the House of Commons, seems to hove blame of tho troubles was loid. Hispunisb- 
boen brought up in the royal aorvice. Ho ment was demanded in parliament. He 
can hardly be the man of his name who was eeemB to have escaped for the time owing to 
elected member of parliament for Rutland, the king’s favour. Tie became second baron 
although not returned by the sherilT in 1403; of the exohequer on 30 Nov. 1408, and in 
but he was oertainly chosen for Northamp- 1460 ho had the reyeraion granted to him of 
tonahire in 1449. He was an officer of tho the olllco of chaneollor of the exchequer, 
exchequer in 1442, and rememhrancer of the He took an active part in the parliament of 
exchequer by 1462. In that year he .was, Coventry lield in llecomber 1460, drawing 
probably on the ground of his Lancastrian up tho Yorkist attainders. When the Yorkist 
8ympatMes,dismiBsedbyJohnTiptof(,earlof lords landed in Kent in 1400 and came to 
‘Worcester [q. v.l when the latter hocante London, Thorpe was one of those who want 
treasurer on 16 April 1462 (RaMSAV, Lan- with Scales and ITungerfovd into the Tower 
caster and York, ii. 162,100). He is stated (J'/iree IHftemtltnCentary Chronislfs, Oamd. 
(s6. p. 160) to have become a baron of the ex- Koc, pp. 7S, 76, 103), and hence oauuothaya 
chequer before he was speaker, and this his been, as is aomuliimoa said, captured at 
wifes funeral inscription seems conclusively Northampton. lie was in any case taken 
to prove, but other accounts put his appoint- prisoner, and, after some time, attempted to 
mentlater(thecircumstancesunderwhichhe escapu from the Marshalsea, or wherever he 
became third boi'oii are detailed in Jdot, PrtW. was eoullned, disguised os a monk 'with a 
V. 342). In tho parliament of1462-8, a Lan- newe shave ovowne,’ and on 17 Feb. 1400-1 
costrian parliament, he was chosen speaker; lie was beheaded by the mob at Hariiigay 
he became a member of the privy council Thorpe’s wife, whose name was Joanna, 
the same year. As a prominent member died on 23 June 1463, and was buried at the 
of the weaker party he was marked for attack, church of St. John Zacharies, London, Their 
and the occasion was found in his taking son Roger was in the service of the crown, 
possession, probably under the king’s orders, was M.P. for Truro in the parliament of 
of some arms belonging to the Duke of York, 1462-3, and was at Guisnes under Edmnnd 
which were in Lon£>n. llewaa then commit- Beaufort, duke of Somerset [q.v.], while hia 
ted to the Fleet. The king was at this time fatherwasintTonbleabouttheLnkeofYork's 
incapable, and when early in 1464 tho Uidro case. He fought at Wakefield, was ptos^ 
of York opened parliament the speaker was cuted by a Yorkist named Colt, and, like bia 
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fotJipr was some time in prison, and had to 
St a Clargeaum of money (2,000/.) He 
E some of his lands In Essexm conaaquanoe. 
These proceedings were declared void m the 
Lt pWiament of Henry VIT’s reign (cf. 

Materials for the History <f 
127-9). 

Manning’s Speatara of thn Itouss of Onm- 
moB p. 101: KoUs of PnTliiiment, r. 199, vi. 
Mi-Bainsay’s Lonenster and York; Puston 
Stteis, ed- Gairdnar; Foss's Judges of Eng- 
taid n 858; Eeturn of Momhers of Fiirlinniont, 
i«6’j 3d2. 3dd* ®d7; WoBvar's Fimanvl Monu- 
■jots' p. 391; Ordinnners of the Priry Council, 
sd Nicolas, V. ISO, vi. I-IS fee. ; Stubbs’s Consti¬ 
tutional History, iii. 188,109, 280, dVl.) 

W. A, J. A. 


THOEPE, TII0MA,5 (1570P-1G35?), 
publisher of Shaltespoaro’a ‘Snnnols,’ horn 
Sioiit lo70, wns sou of Thomiis Thorpe, an 
innkeeper of Barnet, Middlesex (Annnii, 
of Stationers' Company, ii. 124). At mid- 
Bummer 1584 he was apprenticed for nino 
vears to a printer and stationer of London, 
tohord IVallcins (t'/i. p. 718), and in IfiOJ 
he took up the freedom of tho iSlntioiieHi’ 
Company. A younger brother, Hlclinrd,wn.s 
apprenticed to another slationer, MtirliiiEn- 
sor.for seven years from 24 Aiijp. 1090, hut 
did not take up his freedom (i7j, ii. 128). 
liomos found obscure omploymont ns a 
Btatloner’s assistant, htit in 1(100 ho hecame 
the owner of tho unpuhlished mannaoript of 
Christopher Marlowe’s translation of the 
'First Book of Lucun.’ Through Iho good 
offices of a friend in tho trade, Edward 
Slount [q. v.], he coiitrivod to imhlish it. 
His name did not llgure on the title-page, 
hut as owner of the ‘ copy ’ he eigni’d the 
dedication, whioli he iesl.ingly nddruased (o 
his Wend Blount, lie wroto with good- 
humoured sarcasm of the jmrsiiniony of the 
oulinaty literoiy patron, In 1(303 Thorpe 
again engaged m a publishing speenhil ion, 
and his name Hgiirocl on a title-piigu for llti) 
&at time, Tho hook was an insigiiilicant 
pamphlet on current events. Another work 
of a like kind bore his name later in tho 
year,oudhetween that dale and 1024 twenty- 
tijjhtbooks were issued at irregular intervals 
with the announcement that lie look part in 
-theprocess of publication, Tho tilde-jmges 
of nearly all Thorpe’s books declared that tho 
Tolnmes were prin1,edfor him by one st ationer, 
and were sold for him by another stationur, 
whose address was supplied. It was only 
i» three of the publications on tbe title-pages 
of which Thorpe's name flgurod—vis. E. 
Iffst's ‘"Wits A. B. 0.,’ Chapman’s ‘Byron,’ 
end Ben Jonson’s ‘hlasgues of Blaclcneas 
Old Beauty/ all dated in 1008—that he an- 


uonneed, in accordance with the custom of 
well-established publishers, that lie was him¬ 
self in the occupation of a shop, i.e. ‘ 'fho 
Tiger’s Head, in St. haul’s Ulmvchyard,' at 
which the hooks could be piircliased. Dur¬ 
ing tbe other years of bis piiblihliing career 
he pursued his calling homele-ssly—without 
business plant or premises of his own, and 
depoiiding on belter equipped colleagues in 
tbe trade to sell a.s well as to print the 
volumes in which ho had an interest. Many 
of his colleagues began publishing operations 
in this manner, but none except Thorpe are 
Icnowu to have followed it throughout their 
careers. 

Thorpe’s energies seem, in fact, to have 
been mainly confined, as in his initial ven- 
1 nro of Marlowe’s ‘ Lucan,’ to the predatory 
work of procuring, no mailer how, unpub¬ 
lished and negh'cted ‘ copy.’ In t he ahseiiee, 
in the early part of the seventeenhli centurv, 
of any legal recognition of on author's rigbt 
locoiilvol the publicalion of his work, the 
actual holder ot a manihscript was its lawful 
and responsihlo ow'iior, no matter by what 
means it had fallen into his hands. Thorpo 
•WHS fortunnl e enough to obtain between 1(105 
and 1611 at hmsl nino manuscript volumes 
of litornry int crest, vis. three plays by Oliap- 
mon, four works of Ben Jonsuii (including 
' Sejanus,’ 10051, Ooryat’s ‘ Odcombiaii Ban¬ 
quet,’ and Hlialtespooro's ' Sonnets ’ (1609). 
The last—tho most interesting of all—wliieh 
had many years earlier oirciilaled in manu¬ 
script among Shakespeare’s ‘private friends,’ 
was entered by Thorpe on the ‘Stationers’ 
llegisters’ on 20 May 1009. TherCj as on 
tho puhlisliod titlo-piige, ho styled his troa- 
snre-l rove ‘ Shakespeiiri's Sonnets’—a t rades- 
manlikc collocation of words which is one of 
tho many proofs that tho author wns in no 
way a'isoeinlcd with Thorpe's project. The 
volume was print ed fur 'thorpo 'by Qeorge 
Eld, and sumo copies of the impression boro 
tho name of "Wuliani Asploy as Thorpe's 
booksolling agent, while others bore tho name 
of John AVriglil, In conformity with the 
accepted practice, Tlioipe, as owner of the 
‘ copy,’ supplied tlio dedication. He signed 
it with Iiis initials ' T. T.,’ styling himself, 
•with charaoleristio bombast, ‘ the well-wisb- 
ing adventurer in setting forth’ [i.e. the 
hopeful promoter of the speculation]. As in 
the case of Mai'lowe’s ‘ Lucan,’ ho selected 
for patron of the volume afriend in the trade, 
whom ho denominated ‘Mr. W. H.’ lie 
fantastically described ‘Mr. W, H,’ as ‘the 
only begetter ’—i.e. procurer of the sonnets 
—a description which implies that Thorpe 
owed hie acquisition of the manuscript to the 
good oQloes of ‘ Mr. "W. H,’ An obsoure 
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atationei', Williaia Ilallj was at tliU parlod 
filling, like Thorpe, the irresponsible rule of 
procurer of manuscripts. In 1606 Hall had 
procured for piiblicntion a neglected _ manu¬ 
script poem, ‘A Poure-fold Meditation,’ by 


epistle 

little doubt that Thorpe ivas acquainted 
■with Hall. Southwell’s poem was printed 
for Hall by George Eld, the printer of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘Sonnets,’ and of many others of 
Tnorpo’s publications. Ilall himself became 
a master-printer in a small wiw in 1600, and 
he described himself as ‘\V. if.’ on the title- 
page of at least one of his books Trial of 
John Selman,’ 1612). No other person who 
waslikely to be in Thorpe’s circle of aoqnnint- 
ance was known to designate himself uy the 
same initials. Hall is therefore in all proba- 
bilily the ‘Mr. W. 11.’ of Sholcospearo's 
‘ Sonnets.’ 

In 1610 Thorpe acquired some unpublished 
manuscripts of an insignificant author, John 
Healey [q. v.], who had migrated to Virginia 
and had apparently died there. Another 
publisher had issued in 1006 a translation 
by Healey of Bisbnp Hall's ‘ Dlsooverio of a 
New World,’ and Ilealey bad dedicaled that 
woik to William Herbert, third earl of Pem¬ 
broke [q. V.] When Thorpe publisliod (bo 
manuBcripfs by Healey in his hands, he pre¬ 
fixed to them dedicatory epistles signed by 
his own initials, and, inaugurating a new 
practice in his choice of patrons, addressed 
them to men of eminence who had acted as 
patrons of Healey’s earlier yenturos. Thorpe 
chose Lord Pembroke as patron of Healey's 
translation of St. Augustine’s ‘ City of God ’ 
in 1610, and panned a very obsequious address 
to the earl. To another of Healey’s patrons, 
John Plorio [q.v.l Thorpe dedicated Iloaloy’s 
translation of ' Epictetus ’ (1610j, and when 
Thorpe brought out a second edition of that 
work in 1616, he addi'essed himself ai^ain to 
Lord Pemliroke. These three dedicatory 
epistles are the longest literary compositions 
by Thorpe that are extant; they are fantastic 
and bombastic in style to the bounds of in¬ 
coherence, and the two addresses to Lord 
Pembroke are extravagantly subservient in 
tone. In 1624 Thorpes name appeared in 
print in connection with a book mr the last 
time, In that year there was issued a new 
edition of Chapman’s ‘ I^ron,’ which Thorpe 
had first published in 1608. Tlioimo, whose 
surreptitious production of Shakespeare's 
‘ Sonnets ’ has long perplexed Shakespeare's 
biographers and has given him his solo 
title to fame, seems to have been granted 
^n almsroom in the hospital of Ewelme 


1636, p.1‘27?*’ 

[Arbor’s Stdtionors’ HegistBrs: Thonifl’s™i, 
hcHtions in Bodlnian and British MusS^ 1 ^'. 
nes; AfchoiiiDum, I Nov. 1873, by Mr 
Edmonds; Southwoll’s Eoure-fold Meditatim 
? qT ¥'• Edmonds, 1895, 

Lifeof Shakespoaro, 1898, by the present vrito- 
art. Shaxbsmxiuii, WtHUiM ; introduetion to the 
Oxford UniverBity PrasB Eaeaimilo of Shele 
spwire’s Sonnets, by the present writer, Oxford 
19U6; information kindly eupplied by Samnei 
Butler, esq.] g_ £ 

THOEPE or ^OEP, Sm WILLIAM 
DD (Jl. 1360), oliiof justice, appears as an 
advocate in 1333, as one of the king's ser- 
jeauts in 13 tl, as the king’s attorney in 
1342, and in the April of that year was ap¬ 
pointed a justice, probably of the Kn^s 
bench, where be certainly sat ml315(FoM) 
though Hugdale lliiuks that bis first appoint 
ment may have been to the common pleas. 
On 20 Nov. 1340 he was appointed chief 
justioo of the king’s bench, in 1347 sat on 
the commission for the trial of the Earls of 
Menteilli and Fife, and opened the patlia- 
nimit of that and the following year. cWei 
of corruption in the execution of his office 
were made against him in 1330, he was im¬ 
prisoned, and on 3 Nov. Edword IH issued 
n writ constituting the Earls of Arundel, 
Warwick, and Huntingdon, and two others, 
commissioners to try him. He confessed 
that ho had received bribes from five persons 
indicted before him at Lincoln, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment and forfeiture. 
On the I9lli the king issued a second writ to 
the same commissioners, setting forth the 
advantages of Thorpe’s office and the enor¬ 
mity of his ofTence, stating that whon he 
took the oath of his office the king had told 
him by word of mouth that if he trans- 
gressea ho should be hanged and sufTcr for¬ 
feiture, and demanding sentence accordingly, 
which was passed by the commissioners. Ed¬ 
ward remitted the capital punishment, and 
issued writs for the seizure of his lands and 
goods. In tho parliament of February 1331 
the king laid the record and process in 
Thorpe’s case before the magnates, who de¬ 
clared tbot the judgement was right and 
reasonable. In tho course of that year 
Thorpo was pardoned, and a portion 01 his 
lands—the manor of Ohanoton in Sussex— 
was restored to him, lie was not reinstated 
os chief justice, but on 24 May 1362 was 
appointed second baron of the exch^uer, 
and in 1S64 was chief of a commission « 
ossize in Sussex, and was one of the triers 
of petitions in parliament. In 1868 he was 
appointed ft pommissionep to tpeat with ths 
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tidje of Brabant, and in 1869 was a member wife, three sons, and three danghtei-s. At 
if commissions of oyer and terminer for first ho preached in a conventicle on Siin- 
Susses Kent, and other counties, if, indeed, days and acted as a physician on -week-days, 
he is to be identified with the 'William de but afterwards (dedication to Primate 
Tborp of that list. But the name was too Boulter) became reconciled to the established 
mmonto be certain as to this, or as to the church, practised medicine, and studied 
fomilv to -which the chief justice belonged, botany. lie mode botanical expeditions in 
thouch it seems probable that he -\vas either every part of the iioiahbourliood of Dublin, 
of Surrey or Sussex. Blomofield suggests into co.'Wiclilow,oo.Mcath,Queen’BCouuty, 
that he was the Sir William who-was brother and into the north of Ireland. In 1727 he 
of SirEobert do Thorpe (d. 1372) [q. V.], the miblished in Dublin ‘ Synopsis Stirpium 
chancellor (Ilut. of Norfolk, v, 147). Hibornicarum.’ The synopsis describes 635 

rFom's Judges, iii. 627; Rymer'a Fmder.i, species of plants with tuo localities in winch 
jii 208-10, 302, 464 (Eccord edit.) ; Cal. Hot. they wcM found and their scientific, Eng- 
pjt. pp. H 2 , 160 ; .Abbrev. Hot. Orig. ii. 211- lisli, mid Irish names. Threlkeld in most 
jl 2 j Hot. Pari. ii. 101, 200, 227, 264, 207 mses took the Irish names from a manuscript. 
(Becord pnbl.)] W. II. in jjjg nossession, ‘ which I take to be of good 

THOBPE, WILLIAM (iZ. 1407 f), Wy- authority’(iSyii^s/a,Hr). He probably added 
difite, -was a native of the north of England, a few notes of his own from the reports of 
was educated at Oxford, and look pricht’a rustics. Although the book has been fre- 
oiders. He was tried for heresy in 1897 by quoutly quoted as an authority for the Irish 
Archbishop Thomas Arundel [q.v.], impn- names oi plants, the errors it contains show 
Eoaed, and set free by llicluird Braybrooke, that Threlkeld had little acquaintance with 
bishop of London. Por I en years ho travelled the Iniigiingc. lie died in Mark’s Alley, 
about preaching; in 1407 he prcnclicd at PrancisBtrecl,Dublin,on28April 1728,and 
ShrewsWy that the sacrament was eon- was buried in a graveyard iu Oowau Street 
secrated bread, and lUal pilgrimages, imngos, near Rt. Patrick’s Cathodriil. 
aadawenringsliouldnotbasunbred. Ilo-vyus mralkold’s .Synonsm; Ihiltansy’a Historical 
chargedby tho bailius of Slu'owsbiiry aiidim- Bingmpliical iSkuLchos of the Proorohs of 

prisoned. From Shrewsbury nrison lie was Botany in HiigUnd, 1700, ii. 106.] N. M. 
sent to the castle of Saltwood, and was ox- 

ammedbefoTeArchbiBhopArundolon? Aug. THRING, EDAVAlin (1821-1887), 
1407. His fate is uncerlaiii,bul it is stnted hchnolmnster, born nt Alford in Somerset, on 
that he was burned at Saltwood, August 21) Nov. 1821, -wm, fiflli child of John Gale 
1407 . Dalton Thring, tho rector and squire of 

He -wrote an account of liih (rial called Alford, by hie wife Sarah, daughter of John 
'The Examination of William Thorpe’ oiid Junkyne, vicar of Evororeuch in the same 
s'Short Testament to his Faith;’ both are county, and sister of Richard Jenkyns [q.v.], 
nrinted in Foxe’s ' Aotoa and Monuments.’ nmster of Balliol. He was educated nrst. at 


the ‘Examination' is a lino piece of English 
prose composition, emended and inodoimiscd 
brTindal. More refers to it in 16,32 in his 
'bonfutation' as ‘put forth, it is said, by 
George Constaiitinei’ Balo ascribes ' Glosses 
on tha Psalter ’ to Ins pen ; ‘J’aniior’s ascrip¬ 
tion of the ‘ A B 0,’ an heretical book geue- 
lally coupled with Thorpo’s ‘Examinalion,’ 
appears to be an error. 

[Foxe's Actos and Monuments, 1811, iii. 820, 
001; Bale's Bibl. Bril. vii. 42.] M. U. 

THRALE, Mbs. (1741-1821), friend of 
Dr. Johnson. [See Piozzi, Ilisinn Lvwoir.] 

THRELKELD, CALEB (1070-1728), 
botanist, was born on 31 May 1676 at Koi- 
hetgh in the parish of Kirk Oswald, Oumbor- 
hnd (Synqpsts, Bo). In 1698 he graduated 
UA.mthe university of Glasgow, and soon 
afterwards became a nonconformist preacher. 
EennduatedM.B. at Edinhurgh on 20 Jan. 
1712-13, and went to live in Dublin with his 


a local grammar school at Ikninstur, and 
afterwards at Eton, where he became the 
hood of the collegers, and was captain of 
Meutom in 1841 on Hourly tho last occasion 
of that fiiinoiis festixml. In the same year 
he onteiud King’s College, Cambridge, as a 
scholar. Threo years afterwords Im gained 
the Porson prise for Greek iambics, and be¬ 
came a fellow of luB college. At that date, 
and for threo centuries ’before, the King's 
scholars xvoro alloxved to proceed to a degree 
without e.xiuuinnt ion. All hough it wnageno- 
rnlly understood that Thring was tho most 
diatiiigiiishcd scholar of his year, he objected 
earnestly to tho oouliuiuinoo of this oxoep- 
tional and timo-honoured privilego, aud m 
1846 and 1848 he, as a felloxv, wrote pam¬ 
phlets strongly advocating its abolition. 
After much discussion, niid with the consent 
of tha provost and fellows, the custom was 
abandoned in 1861, Thring xvas ordained 
iu 1840, and became a curate of Rt. James’s 
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Jiarish in the oily of Gloucester. Ilara lie teaoliers, and to give them, by nieaiia~f 
manifested a strong interest in the children school concerts and otherwise opnorttmrt' 
of the parochial schools, and he afterwards of cultivating their art. To the arti 
loohad hack on the experience he thus gained decoration of the school and chapel he niM 
as the Lest professional training of his life, special attention, as well as to the stuiw f 
To the last he preached the doctrine that tho drawing and design. The class-room? we™ 
luostelemcnturyteachiiigrequirestheliighest adorned with pictures symbolical or hi'* 
teaching skill and power, ihfter a your at torical, and with the portraits of men femow 
Gloucester he spent two years as a iirivale in tho several departments of learnine m 
tutor at Groat Marlow, two years as curate science to which the lessons pertained 
at Gookham Dean, Borkshire, and six months While encouraging athletics, he thoueht 
in travel in Italy. In Heptemher 1S63 he they received excessive attention. Hs di*. 
■was elected to the head mastership of Up- precatod the habit of multiplying prizes and 
pingham school. soholnrships, especially if they'were regarded 

Until the end of his life Thring’s name as motives for work instead of records of 
was idontiflodwith the history and fortunes having worked. 

of Uppingham, a ooiiutry grammar school In 1876 a serious attack of typhoid fever 
founded by IlobertJohnoou(i610-ldd6)[q.v.] attributable to bud drainage in flis town of 
in 3 684, and endowed with an annual income Uppingham, caused several deaths and muck 
of about IjOOOf. lie found it with twenty- alarm, and threatened the ruin of the school, 
five boys and two masters, in. mean premises, Thring met the etnergenoy with characteristic 
and ■with little repute, aud iu the course of courage and promptitude, found an unoccu- 
thiity-four years raised it. to a foremost posi- pied hotel and some lodging-houses at Borth 
tion among the public schools in. England, a little fishing village on the Cardigancoa-t' 
with noble buildings, a fine chapel, ample and in three weeks made arrangements for 
appliances for teaching and recreation, a the removal of the whole estahlishment. 
library, thirty masters, eleven hoarding- There tho school work ■was carried on with 
houses, and upwards of tliiee hundred boys, unbrolccu spirit and success for more thm 
Prom the first he dedicated all his bust powers n year and until the danger was iw'.t (cf. 
to tho business of teaching. Ills chief desire Eihmrd Thriny, a Memory, by the Rev. 
was to study tlie needs and aptitudes of indi- J. II. Skrine). 

vidual boys, and to give to each work which Thring is one of the few great eckonl- 
would interest him and call forthhis powers, moslors who have written copiously on the 
lie thought that most pnblio schools were principles of education. His -works haie 
too largo for this piirpiise, and he restricted been largely read in America as well ae in 
the number of hoys at Upiiiughain sohuol to England, and, though they do not profess to 
S20, and in each hoarding-house to tliirty. be te.\t-hookB or pedagogic manuals of rules 
Thring held fasthy the study of languages and formulin, have proved iu a high degree 
and mathematics and cognate subjects, os inspiring to Eiiglisli-speaking teachers, line 
forming the main course of discqiline, to of bis earliest hooks, ‘Thou'dits on Life 
■which every scholar should couforra. To Kcience’ (180H, 2nd edit. 1871), which here 
English composition, pursued pari paanii the Tisoudonyin of ‘Benjamin Place,' con- 
with composition in the ancient languages, cerns ilsolf vvith reflections on the old pro- 
he assigned a high place in his system of blems of the relatione of Ohvistiiui faith to 
instruction. Bui lessons on these subjects knowledge and to human progress. His 
were begun at seven in the morning and matured convictions on educational methods 
were over by midda'y. In the after part of arosBtforlhin‘EduoalionandSchool’(18lUj 
the day classes were hold in Proncli, German, 2iid edit. 1867), in ‘ The Theory and Practice 
chemistry, turning, drawing, carpentry, and of Teaching ’ (1883, now edit. 1886), and in 
music; and every hoy was expected to tako a postlimnous volume of‘Miscellaneous Ad- 
up one, or perhaps two, of these at his or liis dresses ’ (1887) delivered before _ various 
parents’choice, lie established workshops, bodies of teachers. All his writings ore 
laboratories, gardens, an aviary, and a gym- characterised by a deep sense of the morel 
nasium. Uppingham was the first groat and religious purposes which should ha 
public schooFto make special provision of this served in education, by fine enthusiasm, by 
kind for varied cult ure outside the Iradit ional intuitive insight into child nature, by happy 
range of classical study. Although himself and pregnant aphorisms, and by an active 
deficient iu the musical faculty, 'Thring at- and often gi’otesque fancy which, though 
tachecl high value to music as an educational it illuminated his talk and his hooks, led 
instrument, wrolesoincspiritcdsclioolsongs, liim to indulge in analogies occasionally re- 
and took pains to choose highly skilled mote, and, it must be owned, somewhat 
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It -was a prominent feature of 
to Rational system that English gram- 
treated inductively and analytically fur¬ 
led the bast basis for laiigua^ tradnmg 
.^nmoBchis earliestbooks wore tho Ohild'e 
SaZiar ’ (1862), the ‘ Principles of Gram- 
(1868), and ‘Exercises in Grammatical 
^lysis' (1868). In all these what ho called 
I sentence anatomy ’ was shown to bo one of 
the most fruitful of linguistio exercises, and 
to be applicable to the study of Latin and 
Greek as well as of English. 

With no less eariiostness, and withsoarcoly 
less magnetic personal influonco than /Vriiold, 
Thring displayed even moro originality in his 
mothods, and was the pioneer of 
no less important reforms in public school 
life. He was the founder of tliolieadmaslors’ 
conference, laid down tho main lines of its ac¬ 
tion, and was for some yonrs one of its most 
influential momhors. The lirst rneoLing was 
held, on his invitation, at Uiipinghnin in 
December 1860. Ilia was tho lirst public 
school to establish a miaaion to tho poor of 
London, and the North Woolwich aottlc- 
ment, which wae founded nlao in 18ti0, 
cstabiidifld a proeocleiit, followed seven years 
tfter by Winohestor, and subsciiucntly by 
nearly all the groat public schools. Uu 
foonued an old soholars’ assooiatioii and the 

a ingbom School Society, and sought to 
er himself and its incmhora useful to 
the people of the town by ostahlishiug ohiasoa 
for mutual improvement and for cookery 
and useful arts. lie was tho first hood- 
master to evince sympathy with tho best 
modern efforts to give a liberal oducatiou to 
girls; and in 1887 ho iiivilod tho houd- 
mintiesses’ association to hold their annual 
meeting at Uppiiighain. To one phase of 
educational development Thring was reso¬ 
lutely opposed. lie was not in sympathy 
with mnderu movements for tho legal coii- 
tiol and organisation of secondary educa¬ 
tion, or for tho oxniniiiatiun and inspoction 
of schools by public autliorily. All such 
expedients appuarod to him to roslriot mis¬ 
chievously the lawful liberty of tho (eachur, 
end he never fully Tooogiiised that publio 
measures which would have boon needless 
in his own case might bo very nocossary for 
the rank and file of uninspired tenohors and 
for the maintenance of ordinary schools in 


Thring died at Uppingham on 22 Oct. 1887. 
At Christmas 1863 ho married Marie Louiso, 
dai^htST of Oarl Johann Koch of Bonn, who 
held the office of councillor or commissionor 
of eostoms under the Prussian government. 
His wife, three daughtors, and two sons 
Mtrvivtidhimj Airs, Tni'ing died hi l‘J07. 


Besides tho works aboady named, Thring 
was author of a volume of ‘ School Sermons’ 
(1868,2nd sor. 1886), ‘ School Songs ’ (1868), 
‘ Borth Lyrics ’ (1881), ‘ Poems and Translit- 
tions’ (1887), and a remarkable discourse 
eutitlod ‘ Tho Charter of Life,’ contributed 
to a volume of sernious addressed to public 
school men, and edited by Dean Vaughan, 
under the title ‘Tho School of Life,’ 1885. 

[Life, with long extracts from Thring’a 
di.irics, by D. B. Parkin, 1808; Uppingb.im by 
the Sea, by J. II. Skrine; Edw.vrd Tbring, 
Teacher and Poet, by Eev, H. D. Eawnsley.] 

J. 0. F-h. 

THROCKMORTON, EBANCIS (166+- 
1684), conspirator, bom in 1664, was son of 
Sir John Throckmorton ofFeckonham, Woiv 
costorshiTo, by his wife Margery. His mother 
was daughter of Robert Puttcnhani, and her 
mother was Margery, sister of Sir Thomas 
Elyot Lq. v.J The conspirator’s father, Sir 
John, was sevuntli of right sons ofSirGeorge 
Throckmorton of (Jougliton, Warwickshire, 
and was brother of Sir Nicholas Throck¬ 
morton ^q. V.] Ill" sat in parliiimeiit as 
momhur lor Old Sanim in Alary's lir»t parlia¬ 
ment, coiyoinlly with his brothor Nicholas, 
Both brothers wore charged with complicity 
in Wyott’s rebollion, and John was con¬ 
demned to death, but was snhsoquontly re¬ 
leased, imd as a slauiioh catholic was received 
iuto tho quoun’s favour. Ho was appointed 
muster of requests. Suhsomieiitly Queen 
Mary, ‘in lospout of his faitluul semce, be¬ 
stowed upon him the ollioe of’ chief justice of 
ChoBter, and made him a member of tlie 
council of tho marches of AValos. lie held 
Imth these posts for twmily-lhree years, and 
for throe years was vice-president of the 
Welsh council. lie was knighted by Qiienii 
Elisahetli at ICuiiilwnrIh in 1666. lie long 
resided at Oongleton, Cheshire. Tie was 
smiundud from his post of justice of Chustar 
witliin a year of his dentli. This disaster 
was popularly attributed to tho malice,of 
tho Eau of Ijoieestor, who was said (o have 
brought to tho iiotico of tho governmoni a 
trivial but unlawful alteration made by fclir 
John ill tho record of a ease tried hafore him 
(Luioubtub, (Jonwionwealth, 1641, p. 79; 
UaiinnB, Annuls, 1688, tronsl. p. 204). it 
is doubtful if Leicester were concernod in 
tlio bnsinoBS. According to Fronde, Sir John 
Throckmorton eullered removal from his 
olHcu owing to his avowal of sympathy with 
tho Jesuits. But whatever the immediate 
cause of his dismissal, there were fair grounds 
for suspecting him of maladministration of 
justice. He wasoharged in the Star-chamber 
with showing hi his court illegal partiality 
to l^u plaiutiJl' in a suit Grey v, Yeruon, 
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He -vras heard in the Star*chainber iu hh 
€fmi defence, and a copy of his speech is 
amonf^ the Ilawlinsou manuscripts in the 
IBodleiaii Library (^Cat, i, 494), Finally he 
was declared g'uilty and fined. The case was 
mentioned as a precedent by Lord-keeper 
Coventry in the Star-chamber in 1631 (Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 3^8). Sir John 
died on 23 May 1680, and was buried at 
Ooughton, Warwickshire, the chief scat of 
the Tlirodimorton family. A eulogistic epi¬ 
taph, by his brother-in-law, Richard Putlen- 
ham [q, v.], was printed in ‘The Arte of 
EMlish Poesie,’ 1689 (cd. Arber, pp. 189-00). 

Francis matriculated from Hart Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1672, aged 18, and was entered as a 
student of the Inner Temple in 1676. About 
1680 he left England on a foreign tour with 
a brother Thomas. Sharing his fathev’e aenl 
for Catholicism, ho visited the loading Eng¬ 
lish catholics in e.vilo on tlie continent, and 
learned from them the various plans that were 
forming for tho re-establishment of the ca¬ 
tholic religion in England with the aid of a 
foreign army. At Madrid Throckmorton 
discussed with Sir Francis Enalctiold [q. v.] 
tho details of an invasion of England by 
Spanish troops. In Paris he met Thomas 
Morgan (1643-1606?) [q. v.] and Charles 
Paget [q. v.], the agents of Queen Mary, and 
he spent much time at Spa with other catho¬ 
lic malcontents in debating the feasibility of 
co-operation on the part of ontholics iu Eng¬ 
land with an array which tho Guises were 
proposing to raise in the Low Countries. Ro- 
turning to London early in 1683, Throck¬ 
morton settled in a house at Paul’s Wharf, 
London, and organised means of communica¬ 
tion between Morgon in Paris and the im¬ 
prisoned Queen of Scots, and between the 
Queen of Scole and Mendoza, the Spnnibh 
ambassador at Elizabeth’s court. Ills fre¬ 
quent visits to Mendoza's house wci'c noted 
by agents of tho government. Sus])icion 
was roused, and he was suddenly arrested iu 
October 1668 in the act of penning a letter 
in cipher to Queen Mary. Before ho was car¬ 
ried to the Tower ho managed to destroy 
that letter and to send a maid-servant with 
a casket of compromising documents to 
Mendoza. But when his house was soardlM'd 
a list was found of catholics iu England 
who were prepared to aidin rebellious designs 
against Elizabeth. There were also seized 

S lons of harbours sketched by F^et, and 
escribed by Throolnnorton as suitable for 
the landing of a foreign force; treatisea in 
defence of the Queen of Scots’ title to the 
succession of the English throne; and'six 
or seven infamous libels against Her Majesty 
printed beyond sea.’ 


On his arrival at the Tower, Throckmorton 
was examined by members of the council but 
he declined to reply to their questions. Orfos 
were consequently given to question him 
under torture. He was racked for the firrt 
time on 23 Nov., and twice again on 2 Dm 
I lia resolution gradually failed him, and he 
confessed that the two catalogues of the 
harbours and English catholics found in one 
of his trunks were from his own pen. Tkev 
were intended, ho admitted, for the use of 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, to further 
the enterprise of the Duke of Guise for the 
invasbn of England. lie had planned with 
Mendoza a device whereby the catholics in 
England would be able at the moment of m- 
vnsion to levy troops in the namoof the queen 
and, unless she consented to tolerate the 
catholic worship, it had been determined to 
attempt the overthrow of her govemment, 
Throckmorton was tried at the Guildhall on 
21 May 1684. lie pleaded that his confes¬ 
sions were iiiaullicirait to convict him,because 
by the statute of 13 Elizabeth it was required 
that every indictment should bo laid within 
six mouths of the commission of the oflence, 
and should be proved on oath by two wit¬ 
nesses. Tho judges replied that he wns in- 
dieted not on tho statute of 13Elizaboth,but 
on the ancient statute of treasons, which 
neither required witnesses nor limited the 
time of prosecution. Throckmorton retorted 
that he had been deceived, and that the whole 
of his confession was fal se; that it had been 
extorted by dread of further torment by the 
rack, and imder the impression that lus re¬ 
velations could not be used to imperil his 
life. Although ho was at once condemned 
to death, his life was spared till he once more 
repeated tho confession of his guilt. lie was 
executed ou 10 July at Tyhum; hut on the 
scalTold he revoked his second confession, 
calDng God to witness that it was drawn 
from him by the hope of pardon. _The go¬ 
vernment published in Juno an official justi¬ 
fication of his punishment, with, the title, 
‘ A Disooverio or tho Treasons practised and 
attempted against tho QueenesMajostieand 
tho Ilenlmo by Francis Tlirookraorton’(Lon¬ 
don, 1684, 4to); this is reprinted m the 
‘ITaileian Miscellany,’ 1808, vol. iii. A. 
Latin translation was published in the snmo 
year, and a Dutch version was issued at 
liliddclburg in 1686. 

Fi'ancia’s brother Thomas permanently 
settled in Paris in 1682 as one of the agents 
of Queen Mary Stuart, and was on active 
supporter of Charles Paget [q. v.] On 
23 iSopt, 1684 Queen Mary wrote to Cardinal 
Allen at Rome urging the cardinal to re¬ 
commend Thomas Tmookmorton to the 
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!7or a pension (Allbit, Letters and Ms- 
L^rL/s 0 396). HewiiBbotrotUed to Maty, 
=tWter of George Allen, the cat- 
S biotber, but died, apparently at Pans, 
“ 16 Get. 1695, before tlie marriage took 

Annaloa, p. 008 ; Camdon’a Annals, 
oQi 8- Goodman’s Life and Timos of James I, 

Braver, 1 .116-10; Guy Corlaton a'Ihnnkfall 
iSo Cal,StatsPipors Dorn. 1681-00; 
Thorpe^ Scottish State Papers; Lottors and Mo- 
MrisTsofCardinal Allen; Wottons Bamnolage; 
Sronde’s History; Lingard s History.] 8. L. 

IBffiOOKMOETON, JOB (1646-1601), 
Tiiiritan coutrovsreialisl, born in 164o, ■was 
adest son of Clement Throckmorton of Iluae- 
w Warwioksliire, third son of Sir George 
Throckmorton of Cougliton, Warwickshiro. 
He vasthusnepkew of Sir NioliolaaTlirook- 
morton fq. v.], and first coiusin of Prancis 
Throckmorton [q.v.] His mother, Callieriiio, 
tins daughter of Sir Edward Nevillo, second 
fon of George Nevillo, third haroii Bergn- 
[a.v.] The father, a well-to-do coun¬ 
try geuwefflonf in youth served his matornttl 
relative, Queen Catherine Parr, as a cup¬ 
bearer; ho was presented witli the eslato of 
H#selayml666byliis iinolo, MiohnolThrook- 
jnorton, to whom it had been pruntod by 
Queen Mary m 1663 on the atlniiulor of its 
frnnpr ownBi', Joliii, diilte of Nortliumbor- 
]uid[8ee under TinMiCKMOKTOJr, SinNxono- 
us]. He accepted protestanlism and made 
pTorisiou for the son of the protostant 
&ma8 llnwkes, who was burnt for heresy 
atCoggesltall during Queen JIary’s reign in 
1556 (PoxD, Acts and Mowments, vii. 118). 
Cement Throoltniorton wus elect ed member 
of parliament for "SVarwiek in 1641, fox 
Denzes in 1646, for Warwick again in 1647 
(lid 1563, &r Sudbury, Sufiblk, in 1660, and 
for AVarwickahira in 166^ and 1672, and, 
dying in 1673, was buried in Ilnsoloy olmi'cli 
toath a monument of Purheok marble in¬ 
laid with brass. 

Job, who succeeded his father at ITnaelcy, 
doToloped a strong puritan, bias. Ilo 'was 
velleducated, and graduated B, A. at Cxford 
on 13 Peb, 1666-3. lie sat in parHnraunt 
oa member for East llutfurd from 1672 to 
1683, and for Warwick in 1686-7. AVhcu 
John Penty [q. v.] issued his appeal to tho 
parliament of 1686, calling attention to the 
spiritual destitution of Wales, Throckmor¬ 
ton appears to have expressed eutliusiastiu 
sppathy. In. 168® he oflored peouniai^ 
aidto Penry and to Panry’s friends m their 
oiitts to exalte the nation against tlio bishops 
by the issue of a series of tracts hearing the 
mdouymous signatures of Martin Mor- 
Fiskite. Throckmorton afterwards duuiod 


that he bad any knowledge of Penry’s plana, 
but in June 1689 Penry stayed ■with Throck¬ 
morton nt Haseley, and a printi^ press was 
seoretly set up in his house, iflia greater 
part ot the three Mar-Prelalo tracts—'Theses 
Jlnrl ininnm,’ ‘ The Just Censuieandllaproofe 
of Martin Senior,’ imd ‘ The Proteatatyon of 
Martin Marprolate’—^wero put into typo 
midor Throckmorton’s roof. Whan Penry 
oscaped to Edinburgh in 1690,Throdcmorton 
scorns to have supplied him with funds, 
Throckinoilon was indicted at AVarwick 
assizes next year on a charge of associating 
with otlicr religious malcontents—AVillinm 
llncket [q. v. j and the little band of religious 
fanatics who were at the time convicted of 
treason. 'Throckmorton admitted some casual 
acquaintance with Edmund Coppiiiger[q. v.], 
one of llackot’8palron3,hut no evidouce was 
forthcoiuiiig to prove closer relations, and 
Throckmorton was acquitted. ‘The lord 
ohaiicollnr said not only in his own house, 
hut even to lier Maiesty, nntl openly in the 
parliament, that he know Joh Throckmorton 
to be an honest man’ (of. Thhockmoetok's 
Defence, 1604; Pbibc'D, Vindication, i. 142). 
When Penry was arrested and pul on his 
trial in May 1603, Throckmorton swore that 
he himsoU' ‘ was not Martin and knew not 
Martin [MarPrekt©].’ But Matthew Sut- 
olifi’o fq. V.] issued a vehoniont attack on 
Throckmorton in 1604, asserting, despite the 
absence of legal proof, that he was giiilty of 
complicity both with Penry and with Jlacltet. 
Tlirockmorlon rmilied in a published ‘ Bp- 
fenco of Job Ihrockmorton against tho 
Slanders of Matthew SutclilTp, taken out of 
copyo of his own hmide, as it was ivritten 
to a honorablo personage ’ (16B4, 4toA, to 
wliioh SutclilTe published an answer (1606). 

Tlirockmortoivb religious zeal increased 
willi his years, and ho often preached to his 
neighboiiis. According to Camdon, ho was 
botii Icnmed and eloquent. 'Towards tho 
end of tho cent ury lie fell hit o a consumption, 
and removed from IJasoloy to Oanona Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, so that ho might benefit 
by the spiritual consolation of the puritan 
minister, .Tohn Bod [n. v.] It is said that 
for thirty-sovon years Tie sought in vain a 
coiufortahlo assurance of his salvation, but 
secured it within an hour of hie death. He 
died oarly in 1601, and was buried in tho 
churchyard of Ilaselo^ on 23 Poh. (Jfqy.) 

Throokmorton mari'isd Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Vernon of Howell, StaiTordshiie, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter, 
llis oldest son, Sir Olement Tlirockmorlon, 
was thrice olccted M.P, for Warxvickshire, 
in 1634, 1636, 1636, and was, according to 
Dugdole,' not a little eminent for his learq- 
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ing and oloqueuco;’ ho married Letlico, 
second daughter of Sir Olomoiit rislior of 
Packington, Warwickshire; his eldest son, 
also Sir Clement (1606-1601), was thrice 
elected JM.P. for Warwick (in 1664-6, on 
30 March 1660, and on 20 March 1661), 
■was knighted on 11 Aug. 1660, and died 
in 1664. Job Throckmorton’s second sou, 
Job (6.1604), was admitted a barrister of 
the Middle Temple in 1616. 

[Visitation of Warwiekbliiro, 1613 (Hurl. ^c. 
pp. ‘206-7); Colvilo’a Warwickshire Wordiioa; 
Itngdale’s Warwickshire, pp. 450-7; Brooks's 
Puritans; Miiskoll’s Marprohito Oontrorersy; 
Arber's Introd. to the Martin Miirprelato Con- 
IroTorsy; Waddlngton'a Life of Ponry, 1864; 
Strypo’s Works; Camden’s Annals; William 
Pierre’s Historical Introduction to the Mararo- 
late Tr.icts, 1068. | 6. L. 

THROOKMORTON or THROGMOR¬ 
TON, Sib JOHN (d. 1446), imdor-ti’unMirer 
of England, was tho son of Thomas Throg¬ 
morton of Eladbury, Worcestorshire, a re¬ 
tainer of Thomae Heaucham]), oarl of War¬ 
wick [(j. V.], by his wife Agues Jle.sford. 
According to Dugdalc ho was ‘ brought up 
to the study of lawos and was afterwards 
oftlielcing’s council.’ Prohablyln IlonrylV’s 
reign he heoamo a clerk in the treasury, and 
in 3 Henry V (1416-10) he was granted 
lands in Fliidbury for his services (Val. Jiot. 
Pat. in Turn iMudin. In 1417- 

1418 he was in altendanco on llichnrd de 
Eeaucliamp, oarl of Warwick [q.v.], at Caen, 
of which the oarl hadheenappoiuledgovernor 
on its surrender toll enry V. lie was elect od 
knight of the shire for Worcustui’shiroinlho 
parliament summoned to meet on 19 Nov, 
1414, and was returned for tho same consti¬ 
tuency to those summoned ou 2 Deo. 1420, 
9 Nov. 1122, and 12 May 1432. In 1426 ho 
was made a commissioner for raising a loan 
in Wnrwiekshire. In 1131 he was appointed 
one of tho Earl of Warwick’s attorneys dur¬ 
ing his absence abroad, and in tho same ^uar 
was retained as a morehor of Warwick’s 
council for life with a salary of twontymarks. 
On the earl’s death in 11 .‘19 Throgmorl on was 
made one of his u.vucutnrs and joint custodian 
of hia castles and manors during his sou's 
minority. In 1433 he was made * survOTor 
of the administration of the oil'oets ’ of Ed¬ 
mund, earl of March (Eot. Pari, iv, 471). 
In 1484 and again in 1440 ho served on tho 
commission of the peace in Warwickshire. 
In the latter year he was styled chamberlain 
of the exchequer and under-treasurer of Eng¬ 
land (NicoIiAB, AoU of the Privy Cbancif, 
y. 81). He died in 1446; in accordance 
with his will, dated at London on 19 April in 
that year, he was buried in tho church of St. 


.Tohu the Baptist, Fladbnry, where there w 

an inscription to his memory (Nash W^. 
cpstershire, i. 452). Ila married, in Um 
Alianom. dail£pljter and rnliniVnafl «4> o:^ 



hire, which thus passed into the nns- 
sossion ol tho Throgmorton family. By her 
ho had two sons, Thomas and John and 
Bovon daiighlors. Thomas (d. 1472) succeeded 
‘'il? great-grandfather of 

Dii? Nicnolaa Tliroginortoii [q. vj 

irJal. Rob. VAtenbium in Turri Londiu nn 
264, 282; Hot. Pari. iv. 471. v. 77; Acts of Sa 
Privy Counail, ed. Nicolas, iv, 325, v. 81; Pii. 
griivu’s Antiont Kiilond.irs and InventoiUs n, 
168 ; Dngd.ilu’b Warwickshire, h. 749.51 • 
Nash’s Woi-coalorshiro; Offici. 1 l Eetnrn onieai^ 
bi'TS of Pari.; Burke’s Extinct Baroiiotcles- 
Colvilu’s Warwickshire Worthies.] A. F, P. ’ 

THROCKMORTON, Siu NlonoUS 
(1615-1671), ilinlomatist, born in 1516, wee 
fourth of the eight sons of Sir George Tluock- 
xnortnii of (Joiiglilon, Warwickshire. Hia 
griiiidl’atlior, Sir Robert Throckmorton (son 
of Tliomiis, and gramlaon of Sir John Throck- 
nini’tou fq. v.]), was a privy ooimcillot under 
Henry Vll, and died in 1619 while on » 
pilgrimago to Pnlestino, Ilis mother was 
Kiitliariuo, daughter of Sir Nicholas, lord 



aunt by uiarriiigo to Queon Catherine Parr, 
and Sir Nicholas claimed the queen os his 
first cousin. 11 is father. Sir George, incurred, 
owing to some local topic of dispute, the ill- 
will of Cromwell, whose manor of Oversley 
adjoined tliat of Couglitoii. Early in 1640 
Cromwell contrived to liavehisuHigliboiirim- 
])risoned ou a chargo of denyingllenry VIH's 
snpi'cinacy, lint Lady Throckmorton’s niece, 
Catherine PniT, used her influence with the 
king to procure Sir George’s releass, Sit 
George was one of the chief witnesses against 
Cromwell at his trial, which took place m the 
same year, and was consulted hy HeniyVni 
in tho enurso of the ])roceedings. After 
Oroinwoll’s fall Sir George piu’chased Crom- 
woH’s forfeited manor of Oversley. Us was 
sheriff of Warwickshire and Leicestershire 
in 1626 and 1646, and built the greot gate- 
houeo at Coughton. He died eoon after 
Queen Mary’s accession. Sir Robert Throck¬ 
morton (el. 1670), Sir George’s eldest son 
and successor in the Coughton estate, was 
succeeded hy his son Thomas (d, 1614), who, 
as a staunch catholic, suffered muc^ peis^ 
cution ond loss of property during Eliaabeth’s 
reign. Thomas Tliroctonorton’s grandson 
Roboi't was a devoted royalist, and was 
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mated~R baronet on 1 Sept. 1GJ2. The of im annuity of lOOf., -which he resimed in 
baronetcy is still held by o descendant. 1651 in exchange for the manor of Paulers- 

°*MlCEAiit Theookmobton {d. 1568), a pury in NorthamptoushLro and other land 
‘ggjbrother of Sir George and Nicholas's in adjoining counties. He was present at 
Lcle* arranged in 1637 to enter the service the imfortimato siege of Boulogne in 1049- 
nf Cardinal Pole at Koine,-with a view to 1660, and later in 1650 attended to give 
acting as a spy on him in tho_interest of the evidence at Gardiner's trial. He represented 
Englwh government; hut Michael deceived Devizes in the House of Commons from 
CromwaU) and became the loyal and allec- 1647 to 1652, and sat for Northamptonshire 
tionate secretary of tho cardinal. For a in Edward’s lust piarliament in March 1663. 
time he -wrote home to the Engliidi govern- Throckmorton's signature -was appended 
ment letters favourable to Pole without ox- to tho letters patent of 7 June 1863 which 
citing suspicions of his duplicity. He is limited the succession of the crown to Lady 
credited with the authorship of a volume Jane Grey and her descendants (ChroniclB 
entitled‘A. oopye of a very lyne and wytty qf Queen Jam, 100). Immediately after 
letter sent from tho ryght rouorendo l^owes Edward's dealli and Lady Jane’s accession, 
Lippomanus, byshop of Vorona in Italy,’ Throckmorton’s wife acted byway of deputy 
London, 1666, 8vo. Michael Throckmorton, for Lody Jaiio as godmother of a son of 
who received a grant of Ilaseley in War- Edward Undcrliill, tho ‘ IIot-Gospeller,’ at 
•wickshire from Queen Mary in 1663, tinally his christening in the Tower of Loudon 
took up his residence at Maiitun, where he (J9 July 1663); the boy -was named Guil- 
died on 1 Nov. 1668 (of. Letters and Ptqiers ford after Lady Jane’s husband (Narratiivs 
ef Henry VIIIi Nine Ilistorical Letters of of the Reformation, p. 163). On the some 
the Heign of Henry VIII, by J. P. G[ollier], day hlary was generally proclaimed queen. 
1871; Cal. State Papers, 1647-80, pp. 67, Throckmorton is reportod to have been at 
76-6). His son hh-ancis was long known at the moment at Northampton, and when Sir 
JIantua by his hospitable ontorlainraent of Thomas Trosham formaUy declared for Mary 
English visitors; he was buried at Ullonhall, there, he is sniclto have made a protest in 
■Worwiekahire, in 1617. Lady .lane’e favour, which exposed him to 

Nicholas was chiefly brought up by his personal risk at the townspeople’s bands 
mothor’sbrothor-in-law, Lord Parr. In youth (Chron. of Queen Jane, p. 12). Hut Throck- 
ks served as pogoto tho Duke of Kiohiuoiul, morion’s devotion to Lady Jane was more 
sad probably -wont to Paris with his master b))ccious than real, and ho had no intention 
iu 1532. With two brothers ho joined tho of forfeiting the goodwill of her rival Mary, 
kousaholdofhis family oonueotion, Catherine Ho was credited by his friends with having 
Pam, soon after her marriage to lleiiry VIII taken a stop of the iirst importance to Mary e 
ia July 1643. Unlike other members of his welfare on tho very day of Edward Yl's 
frinily, he accepted tho reformed faith of death by sending her London goldsmith to 
bis mistress, and remained a si urdy pro- her at Ifoddesdoir to apprise her of tho lose 
lestant till his death. lie and two bro t hors of her brother, and to warn her of tho danger 
-weie present as sympathising spectators at that threatened her if she foil into the 
the execution of Anne Askew, the protes- clutches of the Duke of Norlhnmherland 
tent martyr, in 16J6 {Narratives of the {LeymdofThroc1<morlon,y\.\hle\,ssx^\ei, 
Refomatimi, Camden Hoc. p]). 41-2). Goodman’sT imes,!, 117). OiiMary’a 

Throckmorton entered public IifunsM.P. arrival in London she showed no resent- 
for Malden in 1646, and sat m tho House of ment at Throckmorton’s dalliance with Lady 
Commons almost continuously till 1667. Jane'sprctensioim, and lio_sat as member for 
Tbs accession of Edward VI was favonrahlo Old Hiirura in her first parliament of Ootober- 
to his fortunes. With the king's rcdigioiis Deooinbur 1663. 

wntiment he was in thorough sympathy, and Hut early next yearThrnckmort on’s loyalty 
Edward liked him personally, lie accom- was seriously suspoetod. On 20 Feb. 1663-4 
psniad the army of the Protector Somerset ho was sent to the Tower on a charge of 
to Scotlottd in August 1647, and, after on- complicity in Wyatt’s conspiracy. On 
gaging in the battle of Musselburgh, was 17 April 1664 ho was tried at the Guildhall, 
sent to bear tho tidings of victory to I'kl- Although he had not taken up arms, the evi- 
ward. The king received him with tho denoo against him was strong. One of 
utmost cordiality and Icnigblud him. Ho Wyatt’s lieutoimnls, Cuthbert Vaughan, 
-was subsequently appointed a knight of the swore that he had discussed the plom of the 
king’s privy chamber and treasurer of the insurrection with Throckmorton. Throok- 
mint in the Tower {Aefs of Privy Council, morton admitted that he had talked to Sir 
iv, 76,77, 84). Ho also received a grout Peter Coi'ow and Wyatt of the probability 
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of a rebellion, and bad been in familiar re¬ 
lations -with Edward Courtenay [q. v.], 
Throckmorton defended himself with reso¬ 
lute pertinacity, and, in spite of the marked 
hostility of Sir Thomas Bromley and other 
judges, ho was acquitted by the jury. Tho 
trial was memorable as affording an almost 
unprecedented example of the independeiicu 
of a jury at the trial of one who was 
chorMd by the crown with treason. The 
London populaco rejoiced, but tho govoni- 
mont marked its resentment by ordering 
the jurors to tho Tower or the Fleet j they 
wore kept in prison till tho end of the year, 
when they were released on the payment of 
a fliio amounting to 2,000/. (IlotiifSHnD, 
Chrordele, ii. 1747 ; Stafe Triah). Nor was 
Throckmorton allowed to henoiit imme¬ 
diately by the jury’s courage. lie was de¬ 
tained in the Tower till 18 Jan. 1661-6 
(Maoiitn, Dirtcy, p. 80); and ne.xt year, when 
a kinsman, John Ihroclonorton, was arrested 
on a charge of conspiring with Henry Biidley 
to rob the treasury, he was again brought 
under suspicion, but no action was taken 
against him. Tlis Iciusmau was executed 
on 28 April 1666 (cf. Gal. State Papeya, 
1647-80, p. 78). Meanwhile ho was a fro- 
qiiont and a welcome visitor of tho Princess 
Elizabeth at Hatfield, tliough his protest ant 
zeal exceeded that of the princess, and at 
times drew from her an angry rebuke. 

Elizabeth’s accession io thotbrono opened 
to him a career of political activity. He 
was at once appointed chief butler and 
chamberlain of the exchequer, and was elected 
M.P, for Lyme Eegis on 2 Jan. 1668-0. In 
the following May the more important 
office of ambassador to Franco was bestowed 
on him (of. Cal. State Papers, Bom., 1647-80, 
p. 128). On 9 Jan. 1669-60 the queen signed 
instructions in which ho was directed to pro¬ 
test against the assumption of the arms of 
England by Francis II, who had married 
Mary Queen of Soots on 24 April 1668, and 
had ascemlod tho French throne on 10 July 
1660 {HatfleUl MSS. i. 166-7 : State Papers, 
Foreign, 1669-60, No. 667). Francis died 
on 6 Dec. 1660, and Throckmorton was 
much occupied in the weeks that followed 
in seeking to induce Queen Mary to forego 
‘ the style and t itlo of sovereign of England,’ 
and to postpone Iter assumption of iter so¬ 
vereignty in Scotland. Throckmorton hod 
many audiences of her, and acknowledged 
herfoscination. Thepr corresponded on friendly 
terms, and despitedifTeronces in their religions 
and political opinions, lie thenceforlli did 
whatever he could to servo her, consistently 
with his duty to his country (cf. JjAUANOF?, 
Zettres de Marie Stuart, i, 94,128). He 


now 


succeeded in reconciling EUzatoT 

the prospect of Queen Maryfsettleni 2 
Scotlimd. But he endeavoured to persuade 

Mttty to tolerate protestantism anS w 
subjects, end did not allow his personal ^ 
gard for her to diminish bis zeal for his oto 
creed. The Vonettan ambassador in Frim™ 
described him (3 July 1661) m ‘the m?t 
cruel adversary that the catholic religioo has 
in England ’ (Cal. Venetian State Paver» 
1668-80, p. 333). He showed ever, S 
of bostility to the Guises and of syntpathv 
with the Huguenots, and urged Elizabeth to 
ally herself publicly and without delay with 
the Hiigiienote in France and the reformers 
in Scotland. Little heed was paid to hia 
proposals. 

On 28 Oct. 1660 lie wrote with disgust 
to Cecil of the rumour thot the Earl ofLei- 
cestuT was contemplating marriage with the 
queen (Fnouni?, vi. 439 sq.) In November 
he sent his secretary, one Jones, to temon- 
slrate with the queen on the injurious ellect 
that the reports of euchatmion were haring 
on her prestige abroad (Hardwickb, Stnte 
Papers^ i. 166). Elizabeth was displeasrf 
with lus frank imporUinity, and in Septem¬ 
ber 661 Tliroclonortou bogged for his recall. 
Cecil, to_ whoso son 'rhomos he was shovriag 
many kindly attentions in Paris, reconv- 
menued him to remain at his post, but in 
September 1602 Sir Thomas Smith (1613- 
1677) [q. V,] arrived to share hia responsibi¬ 
lities, and, os diflerciit directions were given 
by tile home government to each envoy, 
Tbrockmorton’sposition was one of couliau'al 
embarrassment, and his rolaiions with his 
colleague were usually very stiaiaed (cf. 
Weight, Quern Misabeth, i. 166, 174), 
Tlirookniorlon never ceased to warn the 
queen that Europe was maturing a couapirocy 
to extirpate prot estant ism, and that it was her 
dntv to act as the champion of the reformed 
fnitn. Largely owing to his representations, 
Elizabeth reluctantly agreed in October 
16G2 to send an English army to the assis- 
tanco of Iho Frenoli protest ants, who were 
at open war willi their catholic rulers, and 
wore holding Havre against the French 
government. Throckmorton joined the 
Iliiguoiiot army in Norniaiidy, and after the 
hattlo of Dreux (19 l)oo. 1662) was carried 
as a prisonor into the camp of the catholim 
and was detained. Ho arrived at Havre in 
February 1663. On 7 August 1603 hs was 
arrested by tho French government on the 
plea thot he had no passport. Cecil eipo^ 
tulated witli tho French ambassador in 
London, and Tlirockmorton was set at 
liberty (Satjield MSS. i. 277; of. Gil, 
Venetian State Papers, 1667-8Cb p. 373j 
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THfe» de Catherine de Mddieis, yol, ii.) tlie Scottish lords. Elizabeth reproachedliim 
r the spring engaged in with hie failure to secure Queen Mary’s re- 

*^tiating at Troyes a peace with hranoe, lease (TnoKri], Scottish State Papers, ii. 
d found as he conceived, his chief obstruo- 824-46). In self-defence Throckmorton dis- 
in tfie conduct of his colleague, Sir closed to the Scottish lords his contradictory 
Thomas Smith. A violent quarrel took place orders, but the queen resented so irregular a 
hetween them while the negotiations were procedure, and he was recalled in August 
. joercss but the treaty of Troyes was (cf. MBLvniii, Memoirs, 96 seq^ 
anally signed on 1 April 1504, whereupon Throclnnorton thenceforth suifered acutely 

Ttoclanorton withdrew from the French from a sense of disappointment. Ilia health 
Mhassy. failed during 1668, but he maintained 

' Nest year another diplomatic mission was friendly relations with Cecil, to whom he 
ntovldedforTlirookmortou in Scotland- On wrote from Fulham on 2 Sept. 1668 that he 
IBS® inatructious wore drawn up proposed to kill a buck at Cecil’s liouse at 
directing him to proceed to Scotland to pro- Mortlake. Ho had long favoured the pre¬ 
vent the marriage of Mary Queen of Soots posal to wed Queen Mary to the Duke of 
with Damley. lie hurried to Mary at Stir- Norfolk, and he was consequently suspected 
liDC Castle. The queen received him reluo- next year of sympathy with the rehollion of 
tantly and turned a deaf oar to his protest northern catholics in Queen Mary’s helialf. 
tgainst her union with her cousin. lie In Seplemher 1669 he was imprisoned in 
returned home leisurely, pausing at York to Windsor Castle,but he was soon released and 
W Ceeil the result of his obaervaiions on no further proceedings were taken against 
the temper of northern England, where ho him. He died in London on 12 Feb. 1670-1, 
deteeted disquieting signs of hostility to Shortly before he had dined or supped with 
Elizabeth's govoriiment. Later in the year the Earl of Leicester at Leicester House, 
he addressed a letter of advice to Maty urging According to the doubtful authority of Loi- 
her to show clemency to the banished pro- eoalur’s'Commonwealth,’ his death was due 
testant lords, and eapecinlly to the Earl of to poison administerod by Leicester in a 
Moray (hIntviMD, Memoirs, 1683, pp. 60-3). snlatl ou that occasion ^utemEEj Convmonr 
Throckmorton was created M.A. at Oxford wealth, 1641, p. 27). Leicester, it is said, 
on 2 Sept. 1666, and next year was, on the had never forgiven Throckmorton for his 
NcommWation of tlio Earl of Leicester, vehomoul opposition to the earl’s proposed 
named a governor of tlio incorporated aoolety marriago willi tke queen. No reliance need 
which was to control the posseseions and be placed on this report, Throckmotton hod 
lerenuea of the proachore of the gospel in continuoimly corresponded ou friendly terras 
■ffarwiekshire. On 30 Juno 1667 Throck- with Leicester for many years before his 
moiton was ordered to proceod to Scotland dualh, and they had aol ed together as patrons 
for a second time. A dangerous crisis had of puritan ministers (of. Tiioeee, Scottish 
inst taken place in Queen Mary’s affuirs. Pdpers, i. 210 seq.; Cal, State Papers, Dora, 
to recent marriage to llotliwoll after Darn- 1647-80, p. 291); Cecil wrote to Sir Thomas 
ley’s murder had led to the luhellioii of the Smith of their markedly amicable relations 
Scottish nobles, and thoy had in June im- on 16 Oct. 1666, and described Throckmorton 
prisoned her in Loolilovon Castle. As a as ‘cnrofull and devote to his lordship’ 
beliover in the justice of Mary’s claims to ( Wriuht, L{fe and Times of JElistcdisth, i, 
the English succession and an admirer of her 209), Throckmorton was buried on the 
personu charm, Throckmorton was anxious soiitli side of the chancel in St. Catherine 
to alleviote the perils to which she was ex- Oreo Church in the city of London, 
posed. Elizabeth’s instructions gave him no Throckmorton married Anne, daughter of 
certain guidance as to the side on whiob ho Sir Nicholas Oarew, K.G., and sister and 
was to throw English inllueiirc. lie trn- hotross of Sir Francis Corew of Beddington, 
relied slowly northwards, in the hope Uial Surrey. Of three daughters, Elizabeth (bap- 
Elizabeth would adopt a cleavor policy. On tUed at Beddington 16 April 1666) married 
nriving at Edinbm|gu in .Tuly he told Mary Sir Walter lialegli [q. v.] Of two sons, the 
at a personal interview that Queen Elizabeth elder. Arthur (1667-1626), matriculated from 
would come to her rescue if she would Mngualou College, Oxford, in 1671,aged 14; 
abandon Bothwell, His persuasions were ho was M.P. for Colchester in 1688-9; joined 
invoin (itfiS, Cotton, Calig. 0.1, ft'. 18-86), in 1690 the expedition to Cadiz, where he 
but on 24 July tlie imprisoned qiieen wrote was knighted; inherited from his father the 
tbankiiig him for the good feeling he had manor of Faulerspury, Northamptonsliire, 
fhown hei_(LiBA]ifOj'i', Lettres, ii. 63), At of which county he was sherifl'in 1605, and 
tbesawetims hp opened pogotiatious wifih was ljuried at raulerspiiry on 1 Aug. 1616, 
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Sir NioholaB’s yoimpfer son, Nicholas, who 
was knighted on lO Jnno 1603, was adopted 
hy his uncle, Sir T'rnnois Oarew (1630-1011) 
of Beddington, took the name of Oarew, and 
succeeded to the Beddington property, dying 
in 1013 (of. Lysons, Enmvems of London, i. 
62 et seq.; of. art. lUiuaii, SiB Wabthm, 
ad tin.) 

jMuoh of Throelnnorton’s oorreapondence 
as ambassador in France between 1669 and 
1663 ia printed in Patrick Forbes’s ‘Pull 
View of Public Transactions in the lleign of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ 1740-1 (2 vola. lol.), 
in the ‘Hardwicke State Papers’ (1778, i. 
121-6^, and in the ‘ Calendar of Foreign 
State Papers.’ His Scottish eorreapondenco 
is calendared in Thoipe’a ‘Scottish State 
Papers.’ A few of his autograph letleis am 
at llatfleld and among the Cottonian, ITar- 
leian, Lanadowne, and Additional mann- 
scripta at the British Museum. The mass 
of 'Hiroolnnorton'a original papers came into 
the possession of Sir IIunry W ott on. AVo1 ton 
bequeathed them to Chai'les I, but the be- 
quost did not take od'eot. After many vicissi¬ 
tudes the papers passed into the po.sso.ssion 
of Francis Seymour Conway, hi-at marquis 
of Hertford (1719-170-1), whose grandson, 
the third Marquis of Hertford, made them 
over to the public record olHco, on the re¬ 
commendation of John Wilson broker, be¬ 
fore 1842 (of. Notes mvl Quein'es, 3rd ser. 
iv. 46.'5). 

A imrtrait of Sir Nicholas, painted when 
he was forty-nine, is at Coughton. An 
engraving by Vertue is dated 1747. 

[A poem called the Legend of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, consisting of 220 stanzas of bix 
lines each, gives in a vague fasliion the chief 
facts of his life. It professes to be spoken by 
Throckmorton’s ghost, alter the manner of the 
poems in the Mirrour for Magistrates. Tho 
HUthorsliip is uncertain. It was first prinlod 
from a badly copied manuscript at Coughton 
Court by Francis Pock [q. v.] in an appendix 
to bis Life of Milton in 1740, audwna inaccu¬ 
rately assigned by Pock to 8ir Nicholas's nephew, 
‘Sir Thomas Throckmorton of Littleton in 
conn. Warwick, knt.’ Appiirontly the per-son 
intended was Thomas Throckmorton ‘esquire’ 
(sou of Sir Nicholas’s brother. Sir llohortl'hroek- 
inoitQn),who diedon 13 March 1014-16,aged 81, 
and was buried at Weston Underwood, Suefcing- 
hamshire (Lipscomb's Buckinghamshire, iv, 399). 
The best version of tho poem is that tninscribed 
by William Colo and now in the British Museum 
Addit. MS. 6841 ; another ia in Ilnrl. MS. 0363. 
John dough Nichols prepared an improved edi¬ 
tion from these manuscripts in 1874. Browne 
Willis compiled in 1730, from tho family paporo 
at Coughton, a History and Pedigree of the An¬ 
ient Family of Throckmorton; thisstil) remains 


HI manuseri pt at Coughton, but was usedIvM™ 

Strickland in her Lives of the Queens of 
land. Thero is also at Coughton a ‘ Gens TwT 

mortonmna’nssignodtoS_irEobertThroeluBorio;; 

(cf.Hist.MSS. Comm, SrdBep, App, pp 25 fi_ 9 i 
Other papers of the Throckmorton familv r» 
prosarvuil at Biichland Court, Faringdon (see 
Hist, IVfSS. Comm. 10th Bep. No. iv. pp 168-76V 
Pedigrees aiid accounts of the family are ii 
Hngdnlos Wni-wiekshire, n. 749, LipscomW. 
15uckiiighamsluro,iv. 399, Nash’s Woreesterehiie 

i. 482, Betham’s Baronetage, i. 486, audifot’ 
ton’s Baronetage, ii. 369 sq. See also Froude’s 
History; Lingnrd’s History; Wright’s Life a^d 
Times of Queen Elizabeth, passim; Fullet'a 
Worthies, ed. Nichols, iii. 280; Sttype’s Ansals 
and Memorials, passim; and the state 
and the official calendars mentioned above.] 

S'l. 

THROGMORTON. [See Thbood[oe< 

TOJf.l 


THROSBY, JOHN (1749-1803), anti- 
mmry, son of Nicholas Thro.sby, ahleTmo^ of 
Li'icestfii’ and mayor in 1709, by Martha 
Mason, his second wife, was born at Leicester 
on 21 Dec. 1740, and baptised at St.Martin's 
Church thore on 13 .lun. following. In 1770 
ho was appointed pariah clerk of St. Martin’s, 
which oluco ho held until Ida death. He 
early tiivni'd his attention to the study of 
local history and antiquities, and in 1777, 
at the ngo of thirty-seven, published hia 
first work, ‘ Tho Memoirs of the Town and 
County of Loioestor,’ which was issued at 
Leiceslnv in six duuducimo volumes. In 
1789 he brouglit out a quarto volame of 
‘ Soleot Views in Loicestershire, from Origi¬ 
nal Drawings,’ contniiiiug historical and de¬ 
scriptive accounts of castles, religious houses, 
and Boats in that county, and in the follow¬ 
ing year a ‘ Hupjdeinentary Volume to the 
Leioe8ter.shiru Views, containing a Series of 
Excursions to the Villages and Places of 
Note in that County.’ 'rhis was followed 
in 1701 by ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
the Ancient Town of Leicester ’ (Leicester, 
4to). Ho also republished Robert Thoroton’s 
‘ Nottinghamshire,’ with large additions 
(3 vols. 4to,1790, new edit. 1797). 

Jolm Nichols fq. v.] incorporated most oi 
Throsby’a work m his ‘History of Leieeste^ 
shire.’ Ho describes him as' a man of strong 
natural goniiLS, who, during the vicissitudes 
of a life romarkably chequered, rendered 
himself conspicuous as a draughtsman and 
topographer.^ In later life Throsby was in in- 
dinerent circumstances. He attemptedmauy 
expedients to maintain his family, few M 
which were successful, but in his later years 
he was a.ssisted by friends. He died, after 
a lingering illness, on 6 Feb. 1803, and wu 
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on the Stli at St. Marlm’a, Leioeater. 
the old vestry door is a tablet t o liis 
pmoTV He married at St. Martin s, on 
w Oct. 1761, Ann Godfrey, by whom bo had 
five sons and five daughters. IT.s widow 
aiirvived him, and died on 1 Dot. 1813. 
Besides those mentioned above, bis works 
1. ‘Letter to the Earl of Leicester 
the' Eeeent Discovery of the Roman 
(loaca at Leicester, with Some Thoufthls 
on the .lewry AVall,’ Leieostor, 8vo, 1793. 
0 iThoiwhts on the Rrovincial Ooi-ps raised, 
md iiow'’raiaing in support, of the Hritish 
Constitution, at this awoM period,’ 1796. 
An enpwed portrait of Tliroshy at tho ago 
of fifty is preflxed to his ‘E-xciirsions’and 
‘History of Leicester.’ 

raichols’a Loirestershire, i. 002, iii. 1048 and 
Gent.MaB.1803.i.284: AimuiilRegistof, 
TO p.487; Clialmers’a Biogr. Diet. x\ix. 344; 
Htracts ftom St. Martin’sKegislera kimlly .sup¬ 
plied by Henry Hm-topp of Leicester.] 


THROTP, FREDERICK (1812-1896), 
RHilptor, yoimgest son of Josopli Thrupp of 
Paddington Green, London, hy Mary I'illow 
( 1 184§, his second wife, was born on 20 J uno 
lfal2. The family had been settled for many 
Tears near Worcester, but .TosepU migrated 
to London about 1706, and from 1774 coii- 
docted a coach factory in Qsorgo Street, 
Omswaor Square. Dy his first wife, Mary 
Buigon, Joseph was fatlisr of Dorothea Ann, 
thenymn-writer (see below), and of .Tohn 
Augustus Thrupp (1786-1814), the father 
of JohuThi'upp fq. v.], and of Oharlos Joseph 
Thrupp, thefa^erofAduiirolArthurTliomns 
Thrupp (1828-1889), who served in tho 
Mtio in 18D4-6, in the China war in 1868, 
snd on tho const of America during the civil 
wsr in 1802-4. 

Frederick went to tho Rev, W. Ori'i'iilaw's 
school at Blackheoth, where he remained 
till about 1828. lie then joined the ncaduni^ 
ofnenrySQas[q.v.] in Bloomsbury, to oulti- 
Tste a taste for modelIhije and drawing, whidi 
showed itself very early in life. At Hass’s he 
was a contemporary of John Ciillcott Horsley 
fq. V.], then and always one of his closest 
mends. In 1829 he won a silver medal from 
the Socie^ of Arts for a. chalk drawing from 
a bust, lie was admitted to tho antique 
school of the Royal Academy on 16 Juno 
1830. His first exhibit at tho Royal Aca¬ 
demy was a piece of sculpture, ‘ The Prodigal 
lietumed,’ 1832. This was followed by a 
bust of J. H. Pope, 1838, a bust of 13. E. Hall, 
sad ‘ Mother bending over her Sleeping In- 
fcnt,’ 1836, and * Contemplation,’ 1836. 

On 16 Feb. 1837 Thrupp started for Rome, 
accompanied by James Hwins, nephew of 


Thomas IJwins, R.A, [q. vj, and arrived 
there on 17 March. ‘Ihe Ifoung Hunter’ 
and ‘ Mother and Children ’ were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in this year, but he 
did not pxliibit again till 1841. He then 
sent a small ‘ Magdalen’ in marble, finished 
in December 1840, being a repetition of a 
work in plaster whick lind cost him a whole 
year of diligent labour, for be found that his 
English training had been very inadequate in 
the modi'lliiig of drapery. While at Roms 
ho profited greatly by the advice and en¬ 
couragement of John Qibson (1700-1866) 
[q.v.], who admired his ‘l'’erdinand,'modolled 
soon afler his arrival in 18.37, and obtained 
several private commissions for him, Gibson 
induced liim to abandon a taste for caricature. 
Thrupp also made the acquaintance of Thor- 
waldsen, and formed lasting friendships with 
many of his conlempornvies among the Eng¬ 
lish colony of artists at Romo, including "WU- 
liam TTieed, jim., Richard James Wyatt, 
Joseph Severn, Penry Williams, Edward 
Hear, and ol hors. While still at Rome he 
linislied ‘ Arothusa,’ a life-sized recunihent 
nymph, e.xUibitcd in 1813,which suhsequeiitly 
paasud into the hands of .Tohn Diilto, firet 
lord Coleridge j ‘ IJohe with tho Eagle,’ and 
‘Boys with a Basket of Emit,’ both exhi¬ 
bited in 1844, and several other works in 
marble. He spout his summer holidays in 
England in 1830 and 1811, and finally re¬ 
turned to London in October 1842, when 
ho took a houso at No. 232 Maryicbone Road 
(thon palled tho New Bond), where he built 
a largo gallery and utiidio. He let most of 
tho house and lived himself at IC Padding¬ 
ton Groon (the house where ho was born) 
till, on bis mother’s death in 1845, his two 
unmarried sisters joined him in tho Maryle- 
bono Road. Hero ho lived for forty years, 
loiuling nil indiistrions lifu, varied only by 
ocensional holidays spent with friends ill 
England or Erance. 

His principal public commissions were for 
the Rtatiio of Sir Thonins Fowell Buxton, 
1846, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1848, and placed near the monument to 
■WilborfoiTo in tho north transept of West¬ 
minster Abbey; two statues for the House of 
Lords, 1847 ; ‘ Tiraon of Athena ’ for the 
Mansion House, 1853; and the statue of 
Wordsworth for the boptiatery of West¬ 
minster Abbey. At the great exhibition of 
1861 he gained two medals for ‘ The Maid 
and Mischievous Boy,’ a life-sixed plaster 
group, first exhibited in 1847, now at Win¬ 
chester; and ‘ The Biy and the Butterfly ’ in 
marble, exhibited in 1860, and sold in 1885 
to a private owner at York, He continued 
to exhibit statues, bas-reliefs, or busts at the 
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Eoyal Aoaclomy almost every year till 1880. bis wife, but in accordance with 
The subjects wore sometimes cla&hioal, some- they will be presented to the city of'lV' 
times modern, but more frequently religious, cheater; they remain meanwhile at To " 

He modelled several isolated subjects from FaUing eyesight, followed bv uaT'^' 
Bunyan’s • Pilgrim’s Progress,’ as well as agitans in 1893, compelled him to sknV 
a series of ten bas-reliefs. He exhibited in active worlc. lie died atThuilow Term™ 
1800 a statue of .Tobn Bunyan, and in 1808 of influenza and pneumonia, on 21 jr^V 
a pair of bronze doors with ton subjeols from 1893, and was buried on 20 March inti 
the book, which were purchased W the Duke Torquay cemetery. Joseph Francis Thtno 
of Bedford and presented to the Bunyan [q. v.] was his nephew. 

Ohnpel, Bedford. The plaster models for In addition to his work as a scnlntor 
thesedoorswereprosentadby the sculptor to Thrupp designed and engraved in outlin’ 
the Baptist College, llegcnt’s Park, in 1880. aiustrations to ‘ Paradise Lost.’ He ju! 
Another piair of doors, with bronze panels illustrated in lithography ‘ The Ancient 
illustrating George Herbert’s poems, were Mariner’ and ‘Tlie Prisoner of Cliillm’ 
exhibited with other works by Thrupp, in- and drew a series of views of Ilfracombe on 
eluding sixty terra-cotta statuettes, a marble the stone. He was a rapid and accurate 
bustof Wordsworth, and some bas-reliefs, at draughtsman with pen or pencil, hut had 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Oainbridgo, in the little sense of colour and did not paint ei- 
winter of 1887-8, and the doors were after- cept in monochrome. ITis modelling waa 
wards accepted by Dr. Westcolt as a gift to rapid and sure when he had ovsicome the 
the divinity school at Cambridge, where they imt ial difllcultica. 
were plooed in the library. Thrupp executed The sculptor’s half-sister, Dohotiiev Asx 
the monument to Lady Coleridge at Ottery Tniturr (1779-1847), the eldest daughter of 
St. Mary’s, Devonihiro j the reredoa ropre- Joseph Thrupp by bis first wife, Mary But- 
Banting tlia Last Huppor in St. Clement’s, gon (d. 1796), born in London on Mlyme 
York; and the monument to Canon Peanson 1779, contributed under the sifinatars Hots’ 

E see under Pjbabson, ITtjqii NicnoriVs] in to some of the juvenile magazines edited by 
ionningOimrch, Berkshire, in 1883. Ilislost Caroline Fry, and wrote several hymns! one, 
work was a plaster bust of Mr. E. Vivian, ‘A little ship was on the sea,’a great favourite 
which ho presented to the Torquay School with oliildreii. Besides some bttle manuals, 
of Art in 1888. including ‘ Songs by theWay ’ and' Thoughts 

Late in life, on 11 July 188.1, Thrupp for the Day ’ (1880-7), she published trana- 
xnarriod Sarah Ilavriet Ann Fraueos, eldest lationa from Pascal and Fhnelon. She died 
daughter of John Tburanr of Norwich and at Hamilton Place, St. John’s Wood, in No- 
Algiers, who survived liim. lie spent the vamber 1847. 

winter of 1886-0 in Algiers, making studios [Athonsoum, 30 Mnrch 1895; Torquay Ditec- 
of the Arabs nud their costiimi'. Tlie fol- tory, 27 March 1896; Eoyol Academy Eihibi- 
lowing winter was passed at San llemo, tionCatologaos; information from Mrs. Tbiapp 
and be visited the Pyroneos in the spring, and from U. _ J. Bruce Angier, esq. For Doro- 
In 1887 be left the Maryleboue Hoad and then, see Julian’s Blot, of Hymnology; Ganet 
bought a bouse at Torquay. In 1889 be Horder’s Hymn War, p. 447; notes supdied 
visited Antwerp, Brussels, and Cologne, Veil Smith.] C. D. 

The years 1892-4 wore spent in uogotintions THRUPP, JOHN (1817-1870), historical 

for the ultimate disxiosal of the large num- writer, bom on 6 Feb. 1817, was the eldest 
her of works in marble and plaster, with son of John Augustus Tliriipp (178.1-1844) 
about 150 small studies in tonm-cotta, and of Spanish Place, Manchester Square, Lon- 
numerous drawing.^, which remained on his don, tlie eldest son of Josex)h Thrupp of 
hands. By the intervention of the dowager Poddington Green, by bis first wife, Mary 
countess of Northesk, it was ultimately ar- Biirgon. Frederick Thrupp [q. v.lwnsha 
ranged with the mayor and corporation of father’s half-brother. After education at Sr. 
W’inebester that bis works should find a Laing’s school at OlaqAiam be was articled 
home in that city, and in 1894 bo sent on in 1834 and admitted a solicitor in 1838{he 
loan, as a first instalment, four marble practised at Bell Yard, Doctors’ Oommons, 
statues—‘ Ev’o,’ ‘ The Prodigal Sou,’ ‘ Hebe,’ Shortly after bis publication in 1843 of his 
and ‘ Boys with Fruit ’—ami twenty works volume of ‘ llistowcal Law Tracts,’ bis father 
in plaster. The Thrupp gallery, in the an- died and left him a competency. Henceforth 
ciont abbey buildings in the public garden he devoted more and more time to orchteology 
adjoining the Guildhall, was inaugurated and chess, in both ofwhioh pursuits he shared 
on 8 Nov. 1894. Thrupp bequeathed alibis Ms enthusiasm with Henry Thomas Buclde 
property, including his yemaming works, to [q. v.] ije had to giTeHpe]t,essin]866,h«|i 
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1 .1863 he was able to bring some of his 
lirforical studies to fruition m liis Talu^la 

SXsaxonHome- a llistovy of the Do- 
jSo Institutions and Customs of England 
S!™ the Fifth to the Elavonlli Century’ 
18G2, ii. 178). John Thrupp 
did at Sunnyside, Dorking, on 20 Jan. 1870. 
^was thiiee married, but left no issue. 

rLair Times, 19 Feb. 1870; private informa¬ 
tion; Brit. Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

thrupp. JOSEPH ERANOIS (1827- 
18b7) divine, only son of Joseph ‘William 
Thrupp, solicitor, of 66 Upper Brook Street, 
ondMerrow Houso, Guildford, was born on 
on May 1837. Frederick Thrupp [c^. v.] was 
hisuncle. He was educatud at Wineliesler 
College under Bishop Mohorly from ISJO to 
1816 becoming bead prefect, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. lie graduated B. A. in 
1849 as seventh wranglarand eleventh cl nssie, 
and pi-oceeded M. A. in 1862. Tie was elected 
to a fellowship at 'I'l-inity, and afterwards 
travelled in Palestine. He was ordained in 
1852 and in the same year accept ad the 
SBialicollege living of Barrington, Hoyston, 
Thrupp was for some time member of tbe 
board of theological studies at Cambridge, 
aad in 1866 was select preacher. II 0 contri¬ 
buted to the 'Speaker’s Commentary ’ and to 
Smith's ‘Dictionary of the Bible.’ lie died 
at Surbiton on 23 Sept. 1867, and is buried 
atJIenow. In 1868 bo marriod Elizabeth 
Bligh,fottTth daughter of the Hoy. John David 
Glennie of St. Mary’s, Park Street. He is 
commemorated by a window In Trinity Col¬ 
lege ebapd and another in Barrington cliurdi, 
both presented by kis widow. He xniblished: 
1. ‘ A.n«ent Jerusalem’ (1866). 2. An excel¬ 
lent 'Introduction to the Psalms,’ 2 vols, 
1880. 3. ‘A Translation of the Song of 


[Gent. Mag. 1807, ii. 660 ; information from 
ITts. EUzaheth B. Thrupp and 0. Vf. Ifolgiite.] 

E. C. M. 

THDROYTBL (d. 976), abbot of Crow- 
land, was a clerk of royal race and of ^roat 
irealtk, the kinsman probably of Arolibishop 
Oakytel [q. v.] of York. Having dcoidud to 
ienaancetheworld,he persuaded KingEdred 
or Eadred to give him tlie abboy of Orowlnnd, 
then a poor and struggling house sun'onndea 
I^Bwamps and marshes. At CrowIandThur- 
cytel became a monk in the first place pro- 
mhly about946, but was shortly oloctod abbot. 
He restored the house, endowed it of his great 
irealtb with six manors, and may be regarded 
ai its second founder. The charter he ob¬ 
tained from King Edgar or Eadgar [q. v.] in 
968 is still extant (DuaDAM, Monast, Angl. 
ii. 115 sq.) He was the friend of St. Dun- 

TOL. XIX. 


Stan [q. v.T of Ethelwold (d, 984) [q. vj, 
bishop of IVinchestor, and of Oswald {d. 972) 
[q.v.l, ai'clibishop of York. From this fact, 
together with the accounts of his life, both 
legendary and authentic, it may be inferred 
that he toolc part in the struggle of the day 
between the secular clerks and the regular 
monks, and assisted in the revival of monas- 
ticism in this country in the tenth century. 
Ha died probably in July 970, and his work 
at Orowlnnd wastakennp successively by two 
of bis kinsmen. 

Thurcytel is perhaps chiefly known from 
the narrative of the fmse Ingulf, which gives 
a del ailed but fabulous account of his life and 
■work both before and after he went to Oro'w- 
lond. Tlie trustworthy story from which this 
fable grew up is contained in the narrative 
of Ordorio Vitalia, who makes no mention of 
the legends contained in Ingulf. 

[Ordorici Vitalis Ilist. EclIot. ii. 281-3, od. 
BuFrdvobt; boo also the so-called Ingulf of Grow 
land np. Savile’s Angl. ilor. Script, post Bedem, 
pp. 872 Boq.; Freoman'a Normim Conquest, 
iv. 607 ; Diigdnlo’s Monast. Angl. ii. 92 seq,, 
■which follows Ingulf.] A. M. O-s. 

THUEKILBI, EOGEB m (d. 1260), 
judge, was the son and heir of iJiomas de 
Thurkilbi, who took bis name from a hamlet 
in the parish of Kirby Qrindalylh in the 
East Hiding of Yorkshire. It is probable, 
from the diincully of accounting othei'wise 
for his sudden elevation to judicial o£Bco, 
that Hoger was a lawyer by profession, lie 
was never a tenant in c'apite, and, although 
the possessor of many manors in his native 
county, ho never served as its sherifF, Nor 
did ho owe his advancement to his father, 
who was a man of no political or admini¬ 
strative impurtanco. 

From cortnin grants made to Thurkilbi in 
June 1283 it may bo inferred that ko was 
already engaged in the king's service, perhaps 
as his advocate, or as a clerk in the chancery, 
In 24 Henry III (1239-40) he was appointed 
to itinerate in Norfolk and twelve other 
counties with "William of York, Hsnry da 
Bath, and Gilbert de Preston, three of the 
most distinguished judges of the century. 
He was engagod in &is way until November 
in 26 Hoiii'y HI (1241), when the feet of fines 
show that the eyre was concluded. In the 
following Easter he was directed to deliver 
tho gaols of Nonvich and Ipswioh; and in 
April he witnessed two royal charters, when, 
the lung was at Winchester. At the begin-, 
ning of Trinity term he sat for the first time 
in the oomraon bench at 'Westminster, with 
Hohert doLexinton as presiding judge. lu 
Hilary and the early part of Trinity terms in 
27 Ilonry HI (1242-3) heitinorated in Somer^ 

3a 
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set and Oxfordsliire; in the last weehs of time a justice of the bench, it is wob H 
Easter term and in Trinity term of 28 Henry that he was engaged at the exchequer far tk 
III (1244) in Devonshire and Dorset j in consideration of a special case. ^The am* 
Easter and Trinity terms of 29 Ilomy III entw has been cited to show that Hen^* 
(1246) in the counties of Lincoln and Not- Bath, who at this time held high iuSd i 

tii^ham. After Easier in 30 Henry HI office, wasalsoajusticefortheeustodyoftha 
( 1 & 6 ) he commenced an eyre with Gilbert Jews. The two judges were no doubt callS 
de Preston, Simon de "Wanton, and John de in to determine some difficult point of law 
Oobham, which extended over more than half Thurlrilbi was frequently assigned to take 
the counties in England, and only ended in particular assizes and deliver ^Is and in 
Trinity term of 83 ITenry III (1249). During 43 Henry III (1269), when it was provided 
82 and 83 Henry III (1247-9) the sittings that such ‘ speciales justiciarie ’ should only 
of the common bench were suspended, and be wanted to certain judges, he was includt4 
nearly the whole of the judicial business of in the number. He was usually sent on this 
the country was transacted before itinerant work to the eastern counties. The cusps so 
justices. Thm-ltilbi had, in the intervals heard by him ai-e recorded on the two files 
between his eyres, been engaged as a just ice of assize rolls now at the Becord Office 
of the bench at Westminster; and when the numbered respectively 1177 and 1179. Prom 
court woe reopened in hlichaelmos term of July 1253 he was paid an annual salary of 
88 Henry III (124^ he returned to preside 100 marks. 

over it again until Michaelmas term in 36 and It is difficult to estimate the work and 
36 Henry III (1261), when he began another influence of a lawyer at a time when there 
eyre through the counties of If oil, Notting- were no year-books or reports, hut it is 
ham, Derby, "Warwick, and Leicester. He certain tliat Thurkilbi wns a great judge, 
returned to Westminster towards the end of In ‘ Flores Hisloriarum’ (ii. 460) he is de- 
Michaelmas term in 36 and 37 Henry HI scribed as ‘ nulli in tolo regno maxims in 
(1262). In Easter term of 40 IleniT HI justiciaet terre legibus aeoundns,’ and his 
(1266)hewentonhislaateyretliroughNorth- decisions na'e among the few expressly men- 
nmberland ondaix other counties in the north tioued in llengham’s ' Summa Magna’ and 
of England, The lost flno levied before him other thirteenth-century treatises. He seems 
in this eyre was at Derby early in Fehruo^ to have tnlccn small part in thepoliticslcon- 
of 42 Henry III (1267-8). From this time troversies of his day. MattliewParis,speBk- 
till the autumn of the same yearhe was hold- ing of the introduction of the words‘non 
ing pleas at Oxford, probably as a justice obstante’into royal letters, representsbimss 
curami'ege. In Michaelmas term of 42 and saying in 1261, ‘lieu I heal hos utquid 
43 Henry III (1268) the king appointed dies expect avimiisP Eoce jam civilis curia 
Thurkilbi, Gilbert de Preston, and Eioiiolos oxcmplo ecclesiasticnc coinijninatar et a sni¬ 
de Handle to hold the king's bench at West- phnreo fonte rivuliis intoxicatur’ {Chrmien 
minster, ‘ donee rex de eodem banco pleuius Majora, v. 211). The same writer records a 
ordinanevit.’ The bench here spolnni of was speech made to him by the judge on the 
undoubtedly tbe common bench. Although subject of the I’oiteviu oppression in the 
the king intended to make other arrange- following yoar,_ which showe that he was 
meuts, Thurkilbi remained at Westminster discontented witJi the state of the kingdom, 
until he died. Matthew Paris (Giwrsoi! In 1269 he was one of the persons appointed 
Majora, v. 96) and Matthew of Westminster by tbe barons to sell the king’s wiudshi^ 
(Flores Historiarum, ii. 303) agree in stating and select sheriffs (Ammles Monastiei, i. 
that he crossed the Ohannel with Richard, 477-8). These facts have been taken as 
earl of Cornwall [q.v.], and other nobles in allowing that he acted with the popular 
1260. Thestatemontisconli'miodbythefeet party. On the other hand this was the oidy 
of fines, which show that he was absoiit from occasion on which the barons employed Mm 
Weatminsterforthelnstfew weeks of Hilary otherwise than as a judge, and he rema^ 
term. In July of 37 Henry Ill (1253) Thur- in the king’s favour after they had obtained 
Klbi wns directed to explain the ‘ Artieuli power (Flores Jlistorianmi). Moreover,the 
Vigiliee’to the knights and freemen of the persons so appointed by the borons seem to 
conntiesof NorfolkandSuflblk,andlo enforce nave been chosen rather as experienced^ 
their observance. He has also been dusoribed trusted public servants than on political 
as one of the justices for the custody of the grounds. , . 

Jews in this year on the authority of an entry Thurkilbi was married to a certain Lecm 
on the plea rolls of the exchequer of the Jews, as early as 24 Henry III (1240). She aut- 
As there is no other evidence that he filled vived her husband and left Thomas Eocelyn 
this office, and be was undoubtedly at tbis as her heir (Rot. llund. i. 479). Tharkilb 
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June or early in July in 

!i Henry in (13<IO),Iiavmg appointed Lis 

Simon-A-bbot of Langley, riiomas 
Master EogerJeHeserle- 
SS»rs’of his wilL I'he statement 
• < ^res Mistoriarum ’ that ha died on 
m Aim.« oIe“Iy incorrect, as there is m 
jntrv on the potent rolls doted 7 July 
Sh shows that he was already dead. 
Leswere levied before him m the week 
LinningonO June, but none afterwords. 
^anonWous writer, from whose monu- 
^nts 0 few eitracts are printed m Lelond’s 
f&Letanea' (ed. Heorne, ii. 246), says 
that his estate, exclusive of gold, gems, vases, 
ind silken girdles, did not amount to thirl v 
^ks But the feet of several fines to which 
Boirer’da Thurkilbi was a party show that 
he had acquired considerable property in 
Yorkshire, Norfolk, and Liuoolnslure. More- 
o«r his executors paid the sum of 200 marks 
for the king’s aid in getting in the te.stator’s 
debts. His heir was his brother, Walter do 
Uiiir^bi,who,thonghhe 8 e 0 m 8 neveTtohii.ve 
held any administrative or judicial oflioe, fve- 
nnently witnessed royal chai-ters, and was 
probably a member of the king’s council. 
Matthew Paris, who was pareonolly ac¬ 
quainted with Roger de 'Churkilbi, speaks of 
hiinas'Biiles etliteratus’ (^ChronkuMajora, 
t.817). 


[The chief autliorities are: The Plea Uolls, 
theTOiiottsOhanoery and Exchequer Bolls, and 
the Feet of Fines (all at the Itecord Offli'e). A 
laige numhec of tninscriplH from these rolating 
to Thurkilbi, and also an Itinorory of him ns 
ajusties in eyre have been typewritlou mid 
pbctdin tile library of tho Bcilisli Muhouui. 
Hu aittinga at Weftminster are tabulated in 
Biaoton’a Notebook. Boe idso Matthew Paris's 
Chronica Majora (Bolls Series); Matthew of 
Veatminator’s Floi’esHisloriarnm (Bolls iSeries); 
knaalsa Monestici (Boils Series); Gross’s Ex¬ 
chequer of the Jews; Bract on's hTolebook, ed. 
Uudand; Island’s Oolloctaneii, ed. lloarno.J 

G.J.T. 


TEHB.KILL, THORKTLL, or TUE- 
GESIITS (d. 846), Danish king of North 
Ireland, could not have been the sou of 
Harold Harfagr as Snorri Sturleson Hup- 
(osed (Eeimkringla, i,I3l-2,1ransl. Morns 
and Msgnusson, Saga Jdbrary),for this would 
place him too late. lie has, however, with 
mote probability been identified with Hag- 
nit Lodbrok, the half-mythical king of Den¬ 
mark and Norway, This theory is supported 
aeyerol striking coincidences, hut cannot 
Kaaidto be proved ^JVar of tho QeoedMl 
wth flu Qaill, pp. liii seq, Bolls iSor.) As 
Thurkill he arrived in Ireland with a royal 
Sect in 832, He took Dublin in the same 


year, and afterwards assumedthe government 
of all the northmen in Ireland (ib, up, 
xlii seq., and 9, Bolls Ser.) Several other 
Danish fleets arrived about the same time, 
and it was apparently with their help and 
that of almost annual reinforcements of his 
countrymen that Thurkill took advantage of 
the civil and ecclesiastical strife then pre¬ 
vailing to extend his dominion over the 
whole north of Ireland. At Armagh, whither 
he went soon after taking Diiblbi, he seems 
to have met with resistance, for he attacked 
the city three times in one month [ib .; sea 
also jfnn. TTlt, ap. O’Oonob, Sor. H^em. 
Script, iv. 208). A few years later, perhaps 
in ( War <f the Oaedhil, pp. xliii and 
9), Thurkill drove out the abbot of Armagh 
and assumed tho abbacy—that is, the wide 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the chief suc¬ 
cessor of St. Patrick. He apparently aimed 
at tdiB auppreasion of Christianity in Ireland 
and the substitution for it of heathenism {ib. 
pp. xlviii and 11). He organised on expedi¬ 
tion to Lough Bee, and &om there attacked 
Connaught and Meath {Chrm. Scotorum, p. 
146, Bolls Ser.), possibly as a step towards 
tlie subjugation of all Ireland ( War of the 
Oaedhil, pp. xlviii and IS). In these cen¬ 
tral districts he again mads a determined 
attack upon the chief centres of ecclesias tical 
authority, such as Clonmocnoise, Clonfert, 
Terryglaas, and many more {ib.) At Clon- 
macnoise, which was second only to Armagh 
in ecclesiastical importance, he placed his 
wife Uta, who gave audiences or oracular 
answers from the high altar of the principal 
church of the monastery. He seems to have 
been completely successful, and the posting 
of Danish forces at Limerick, on Ijoughs 
lice aud Neagh, at Carliiigford, on DuniMk 
Hay, and at Dublin, seems to point to far- 
reaching plans of conquest and permanent 
government (i6.) in 816, however, his 
caruur was abruptly cut short. He was token 
pvUonar by Maloohy [see MiBiSBCHtAlNir I], 
then king of Meath (afterwards king of 
Ireland), and drowned in Loch Owe! in 
what is now Westmeath {ib. pp, xliii and 
1C). ITis dominion in Ireland probably 
lasted tliirloon, and not thirty years, as 
Oamhrensis states (Hin. Caunit. v. l8(i. Bolls 
Ser.) Tho story of his deal h given by Oam- 
hreusis is quite untrustworthy {ib. v. 186). 
If Tliurkill he rightly idenlifled with the 
half-mythical Bagtiar Lodbrok, he was the 
ancestor of Olaf Sitricson [see Ola]?] aud the 
Ily Ivav of the line of the DaniBh'kinga of 
Dublin and Deira. 

[Bee, in nddition to the chief authorities men¬ 
tioned in tho text, Annals of the Pour Musters, 
i. 466 seq. ed. O’Houovon; Annals teom. the 
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Sook of Leinstor in the Tripiiitite Life of St. 

Patrick, ii. 630 (Rolls Ser,); Siixonis Q-i'am- 
matici GesU Danorum, lib. ix, 312-13, cd. A. 

Holder j Lnngebek's Rer. Dan. Script, i. 287, 

490, 607, 618, 65C. ; Torfasus’s Sor. Reg. Dan. pp. 

388 seq.; Skene's Celtic Scotland, ii, 314-16; 

Robertson’s iUnrly Kings of Scotland, i. 40, 43, 

66; Lappenborg's Rugland under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, pp. 30 seq., trnnsl. Thorpe; Qreon's 
Conquest of England, pp. 66, 74 seq,] 

A. M. C-B. 

THTJRiKlILL or THOBiKILL TUB Eam ,, iiinmio uaimab Ijestorit dt 

(Jl. 1009), Danish invader, is said to have Bnylea, ap. Pbtetb, Mm. Hint. Brit i 8161 
como to England to avengo a brother, poa- and being present with Cnut at the battle of 
sibly one of the victims of the ninsaacre of Assnndim m Essex (Acomtam, ii. 8). Cnut 
St. Brice’s Day, 13 Nov. 1002 (Emmts acknowledged his great debt to Thuthill 
Anglorwm JieijiiieB Encomhm np. Masebbs, when in 1017 he divided England into font 
Selecta MonumenUe, p. 7). Thurkill com- earldoms by giving him that of East 
mnnded the Danish fleet which appeared ofF Anglia {A.-IH. Cfiron. ii. 124). Three veaia 
the south-east const in August 1009 (AI.-& later Thurkill was fittingly aasoeiated with 
C/ii'on. ii. lie. Rolls Ser.) Olf Thanot he Cnut in tho building and consecration of 
was ioined by a second Danish fleet, com- the church at Aasaiidiin by 
mandod by Ileining and Eglaf (Flob. Wio. Wulfstan of York (t6. ii. 126). TbnrkilL 
i, 100-1, Engl. iJiat. Soo.), and togotlior too, was a distingiiisbod patron of St. Ed- 
they cnino to Sandwich. For the next two mnnd's Abbey, and in this anmn year te- 
or three years Tliurkill probably led the placed the aooulai' clerks there by moiili 
groat Danish raids in the southern and iMemorials ^ 8i. Abbey, i. 47 

eastern counties, hut towards the end of 126,340), Onut appears to have distruated' 
that time 18 thought to have shown a leaning or been jenlous o^ Thurkdl, for in 1021 
towards Christinnity. IIo was present at he banished him with his wife Eadgrtba 
the murder of .fElfhenh [q. v.], archbishop (Feob. Wio. i. 183), possibly the widow of 
of Canterbury, in 1012, but, in spite of Wil- Eadric Streona, and, if so, a daughter of 
liam of Mnlinusbury’s stuloraent (ffcafn! J2e- King Ethelred {Noman Conquest, i. 670). 
l/um, i. 207, Rolls Sur,), probably tried to Two years later, however, Cnut and Thurkill 
save the ayolibishop, olfuring gold uiid silver were reconciled, and, though the letter does 
—everything save his beloved ship—in ran- not seem to have ever returned to England, 
som for him {TMetmar of Merseburg ap. he was made Unut’s viceroy in Denmant and 
Fbudmah, Norman Cmr/ttesf, i. 068). Soon guardian of his sort, probably the one in- 
after this it may be inferred that Thurkill tended to Buceeed Onut there {A,-S, Chm. 
embraced Christianity, and with forty or ii. 126). Thurkill’s own son Onut brought 
forty-fl.vo Danish ships (^neomiiim, loo, oil.) as a hostage for his father to England. Os- 
enterod the service of King Ethelred or hern's statement (Da Translations Corporis 
jEthelred II fq. v.] Tliurkill’s change of side S, Blphegi np. 'Whabtoit, Anglia Sacra, il 
seemstohavehostened the long-contemplated 14^ that Thurkill was killed on hie retain 
invasion of England W Sweyn or Swogen to Denmark is untrustworthy, and the date 
[(^. V.] in 1013 (i6.) He was certainly one and manner of his doath ore unknown, 
of England’s most valiant and capable de- i-Soo, in addition to the ohiof authonties mee- 
fondors against Sweyn. He was with Hoiipd in llic text, Aiin<iles Monastici, rol. ii. 
Ethelred in London in 1018, and helped (Holla Ser.); Simeon of Durham’s Hist, EccL 
the oitissena to heat off Sweyn’a attaok; and Dmielm, ii. 140, 146, 184, 168; Heaiy of 
when that city and Ihe country at large had Huntingdon's Hiat. Angl. p. 186; Biompton ap^ 
submitted, it was to Thurkill’s fleet lying at Twysdcn’a Decern Script, pp. 888, 908.] 
Greenwich that King Ethelred lied for re- 

fuge. At Greenwich Thurkill remained THURLAIO), Sib EDWARD (1606- 
during the winter of 1013-14, like Sweyn 1683), judge, born at Eeigate, Surrey, in 
himself, levying contributions at will upon 1608, was tlie eldest son of Edward 'fhur- 
the surrounding land (Fion. Wia. i, 108). land of Reigate, by his wife Elizabeth, 

It is uncertain when Thurldll forsook the daughter and coheir of Richard Elyot of 
EnglishsideandjoinedCnut,bnthisfleetwent Reigate. The family wasoriginallydeacended 
over with Edric or Eadric Streona [q. v.] in from that of Thurland Costm iaNottingham- 
1016, and Thurkill himself was undoubtedly shire. His great-great-grandfather w«s 


wuu.D niLULgcsj, aupportor in the war with 
Edmund Ironside. lie remained in EnnZS 

whenCnutretiirnedtoDenmarkonbiafaS 

death, but 18 said to have followed ■.hortb 
thinking it safer so to prove his loyaltv aid 
swore allegiance to Cnut {Enamiim. vil ii 
pp. 1 and iv). He loft thirty ships in En»l 
land, however, and urged Cnut to return 
thither. In the campaign wliieh followed 
Caut’h roturn to England he was prominent 
fowsos at Sherstone m 
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and his fatW, Edward, were London 

“mi^ouiiBer Edward waa admitted to 
Toner T^mpls on 20 Oct. 1626, and 
as the har on 16 Oct. 1631. On 
13 March 1689-10 ho was returned to the 
aort parliament for the borough of Rei- 
Mte hk was not ro-elaotod m the Long 
Luament {OffM Metums of Members of 
Wiomcnt, i. 483). About the same time 
he ires made steward of the manor ol Eei- 
rate and on 24 Nov. 1653 was called to the 
Lc'h of the Inner Temple. He represented 
Beigate in Richard Oromwoll’s parliament 
,lMhmeton 27 Jan. 1668-9, was returned 
fir the same borough to the Convention par- 
liunent on 9 April 1060, and sat in the 


aaa chosen recorder of Eeigate and of Guild- 
foid, and soon after was select od by James, 
dakeofyorli, as his solicitor andJniightcd 
(iJ. i. 40, 319). On 24 April 1672 he 
MS created a scijoant-at-law', and on 
24 Jan. 1873 ho was appointed a haron of 
the exchequer, having refused a seat in the 
common pleas. After sit ting six years his 
intimities coi^ellod him to retire on 
29 April 1679 (Lottbdi.t,, Bmf Iliat. Jlela- 
fion, 1867, i. 11). He died nt lieigate on 
14 Jan. 1682-3, and was buried in tlie 
chancel of the parish church (MANrciiTG, 
Eiit. of Surrey, ed. Bray, i. 317). By his 
wife, EUiabeth Wright of Bucldand in 
Sortey, he left an only son, Edward, who 
died five years later, leaving issue. 

Thuiland was an intimate Mend of .John 
Evelyn (1620-1706) [q. v.] and J eremy Taylor 
[q.Tj He composed a treatise on prayor 
which won Evelyn's warmest praise, but 
which was not published. Ho employed 
John Oldham as tutor to his two grandsons 
1676-80, His portrait is in the possession of 
Lord de Saumorez at his residence, 43 Gros- 
Tsnor Place, London. Lady de Saumarez is 
a descendant of Thurland through lus grand- 
dsughtei Elizabeth, who was married to 
MsrtinSowes of Bury St, Edmuude. Another 
(octiait of Thurland is in the mayor’s court 
office in tho Guildlmll, London. 

pWa Judges of England, vii. 17S ; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, pp. 384, 410; Gent. Mag, 
1782, p. 69; lo Neva’s Mon. Ang. lii. 38 ; 
Popjrfs Diaiy, ed, Braybiooke, ii. 07 ; Evelyn's 
Biiay,ed.Broy,ii.33,100, iii. 63,74, 87, 91,108; 
W.Soc.Publ.7m. 101; Tho Lord Chancellor's 
Spoech in the Exchequer to Baron Thnrlimd at 
hij taking the Oath, 1672.) E. 1.0. 


THUELOE, JOHN (1616-1668), secre- 
taiy of state, baptised on 12 June 1616, 
was the sou of Thomas Thurloe, rector of 
Abbot’s Roding, Essex (‘ Life ’ prefixed to 
the Thurloe Papers, p. xi). He was brought 
up to the study of the law, and ‘ bred from 
a youth’ in the service of Oliver St. John 
(16D8P-167S) [q v.] (6'aie of Oliver St. John, 
1660, pp. 4,_ 6). By St. John’s interest 
Thurloe was in January 1616 appointed one 
of the secretaries to the commissioners of 
parliament at the treaty of Uxbridge 
(■Whitdiookd, Memorials, i. 377, ed. 1863), 
In 1047 he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 
and in March 1648 made receiver of the 
enrsilor'a fines under the commissioners of 
the great seal (ti, ii. 286), a post worth about 
360/, per annum. lie had nothing to do 
with the establishment of the republic, and, 
as to the Icing's death, he subsequeatly de¬ 
clared that ‘ he was allogethor a stranger to 
that fact, aud to all the counsels about it, 
having iiot had the least communication with 
any person whatsoever therein ’ (NfafePqpciw, 
vii. 914). In March 1661 he was appointed 
secretary to St. John and Walter Strickland 
fq. V.] on their mission to Holland, and on 
39 March 1062 the council of state appointed 
him to bo their secretary in place of Walter 
Frost, deceased. Ills salary was fixed at 
000/.jior annum, and he was given lodgings 
in Wnitohall (i4. i. 206; Oal. State Papers, 
Dom, 1661-2, pp. 198,208). In Dccombor 
1662 the salary woe raised to 800/., and 
tho duty of merk to the committee for 
foreign afinirs apparently added to his former 
office (ib. 1663-3, p. H. In the elevation 
of Cromwell to the Proteotorato Thurloe 
took a not unimportant part; the letters 
ordering the ehoritfe to proclaim Cromwell 
were eigiiod by him, and ho was charged to 
perfect the instrument of govennnent. At tho 
same time (22 Dec.) he seems to have been 
co-optod a member of the council (ib. 1663- 
1664, pp. 297,301,300), Ho was also given 
charge of tho intelligence department, whicli 
had been before confided to Thomas Scott 
(d, 1660) [q. V.] Olid Captain George Bishop 
hb. p. 133), Li addition to this, on 3 May 
1666 tho Protcotor entrusted him with 
tho control of the posts both inland and 
foreign (ib. 1665, pp. 138, 286), Moreover 
on 10 Feb. 1664 ha was made a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. (Nia/a Papers, vol. i. p. xiiih 
Tliurloo fulfilled his various duties witii 
conspicuous ability. By the intelligencers he 
employed in foreign parts, and by the coi- 
respoudonco he organised with the diplo¬ 
matic agents of the government, he kept 
the Protector ndmirolily informed of the 
acts and plans of foreign powera. 'When 
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the minietors of Olwlea II 'wore attaolwd 
for tie ignorance wiioi allowed tic Dutch 
to inflict a crushing surprise upon England in 
1607, Thurloe’e uinnngcment of intelligence 
was h eld up to them as nn exomple. ‘ Tliorohy,’ 
said Oolonel Birch in the House of Commons, 
‘Cromwell carried the secrets of all the 
princes of Europe at his girdle.’ No one 
denied the fact, but secretary Morrice 
pleaded in answer that ho was allowed but 
vOOi. a year for intelligoneo, wliilo Crom¬ 
well had allowed 70,000i. (Purrs, Diary, 
14 Feb. 1668). In reality Thurloo’s ex¬ 
penditure for intolligonco seoms to have 
heen hoiwoen 1,2001. and 2,0001. per annum 
{Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, pp. 464, 
4B8; Tinrnnot), vii. 483, 786). IJndar the 
head of intelligence came also the political 
police, and so long as Thurloe was m office 
no conspiracy against the government had 
a chance of success. Jlis control of tlio 
post office enabled him. to seize the corre- 
spondencQ of plotters, and his collection of 
papers contains hundreds of intorcoptod 
letters. The spies whom he kept at the 
court of the exiled Wng, and the iflotters 
whom he corrupted or intimidated, supplied 
him with information of each hoav movc- 
nient among the royalist b (see I'ltiglwh Hk- 
toric-al Uealcw, 1888 p. 340, 1880 p. 627). 
An illustration of his vigilance is supplied 
hy the traditional story of the royalist 

g entleman who was told by Cromwell when 
e returned to England all that had passed 
in his secret interview with Charles If 
(Ludlow, ii. 42, ed. 1801). Burnet and 
■Welwood tell many similar stories {Otm 
Time, i. 121, 131, od. 1833 ; Welwood, 
Memoirs, p. ] 06). 

Thurloe’s duties as secretary sometimes 
required him to set, forth the views of the 
government in a declaration or explain 
them in a speech. Drafts of two such de¬ 
fences of the policy of the government 
towards the cavaliers ore among his 
papers (Slate Papers, iv. 132, v. 786). To 
the parliament of 1666, in which, as in 
that of 1664, Thurloe represented Ely, he an¬ 
nounced Blake’s victory at Santa Cruz, related 
the discovery of Venner's and Sinderoombe’s 
plots, and spoke on behalf of the conflrma- 
tien of Oromwell'a ordinances fBuBToN, Par¬ 
liamentary Diary, i. 363, ii. 43, 148; State 
Papers, vi. 184). On 11 April 1667 he re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the house for his care 
and vimlance (Commons’ Journals, vii. 622), 
On 13 July of the same year he was sworn 
in as a membeilofOromwell’s Second council, 
on 2 Nov. he was elected a governor of 
Charterhouse, and on 4 Feb. 1658 he was 
made chancellor of the university of G-lasgow 


^tafe Papers, vol. i. p. xvii~rIirTnrn7^ 
kt in spite of the post which he mnM 
and thwgh his services were liberally 
msed, Thurloe had very little influence m 
determining the Protector’s policy <tS 
matters of the greatest moment,^ writes m 
wood, Cromwell trusted none but his 
tary Thurloe, and somotimes not even hk • 
(Memoirs p. 105). Thurloe was anriSus ft, 
Cromwell to accept the crown, but wsi 
tot ally unable to loll Henry CromweU wlTt 
the Protector intended to do. ‘Surdy’be 
concludes, ‘whatever resolutions bis biab- 
ness takes, they will be his own’ 
Papers, vi. 219). In his confidential fettera 
to Henry Cromwell he more than ones ex. 
presses hie dissatisfaction with the policy of 
the council (id. vi. 668, 670). Both agt^ 
in their preference for parliamentary and 
legal ways, and their opposition to the mili¬ 
tary party among Cromwell’s councillors, and 
1ilx6 n.rbitrttry luotliod.ft'Llicy&dyoc&itGd (A. vii 
38, 65, 66, 90). Thurloe thought that the 
Protector humoured them too much (ii, vii. 
269), With Cromwell personallyThurloe'i 
relat inns wore very close. On one occasion 
Cromwell took him for a drive in Hyde Park 
inordor t o try the six horses sentthePlotecto, 
hy the Duke of Oldenburg; the horses nm 
iiway wiih the conch, and the secretary hurt 
his leg in j limping out (ii. ii. 6B2). He waa 
one of tlie little knot of friends with whom 
the Protector would sometimes be cheerful 
and ‘ lay aside his groiiluess ’ (Whitelockb, 
Memorials, iv. 289) in the intervals of confr 
clout ial deliberations on afibirs of state 


Thuidoe's letters to Henry Cromwell dunag 
the Protector’s illness, and his remarks on 
the Protector’s death, show unbounded ad¬ 
miration forCromwell as a iiiler, and genuine 
attachment to him as a man (State Papm, 
vii. 366, 302, 8G3, 860, 372, 874). 

During the brief government of Bicluud 
Cromwell, Thurloe^ influence rather in¬ 
creased than diminished. He had played 
an important part in Bichard’s elevation; 
the missing letter nominating Richsm 
as Bucccssor had been addressed to him, and 
the verbal nomination finally made bad 
been made at bis iuslauce (id. vii. S6S, 364, 
372, 374). Hyde and the myaliats weia 
convinced that 'Thurloe (advised in aectet 
by Piorrepoint and St. John) was the real 
inspirer of Bichard’s government (Clamiss 
State Papers, iii. 421,428,426,436). Tkt 
officers of the army were iealoua of to 
power over Eichard, and complained of 
counsellors. Thurloe thought of reaigniag, 
hut ho could not he spared; and evra 
Bichard’s reply to the complaints of tba 
army was drawn up by him (StaU Payen, 
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447 490, 406) From the moment of 
tJd i'rotector’s death, Thurloe had feared 
that the government would be ruined by 
the diaseneions of its friends rather than by 
the attacks of the royalists; hut ho en- 
4 ea% oared to shake off his melancholy fore- 
hodinea, and set to work to secure a Crom- 
tpllian mniority in the coming parliament 
(fl vii. 364, 641, 688). He himsolf was 
fleeted for the university of Cambridge, for 
Teetesbary, and for Huntingdon, but made 
his choice for Cambridge (t6. vii. 666, 672, 

^"in the parliament of January to April 1069 
Thurloe was the official leader of the sup- 
mrters of the government, and its rocogniaed 
tmkesman. On 1 Fob. he introduced a hill 
tThich ho had drafted for the recognition of 
liichard Cromwell as lord-protector (ib. vii. 
h03, 009; Bueton, Binn/, iii. 26). On 
21 Feb., and again on 24 Feb., lie gave a 
dear exposition of the state of foreign affairs 
aad of the policy of the government (ib. iii. 
S14 370, 481). On 7 March he defended 
the authority of the socoiul house, and on 
7 .Vpril explained tlie state of the iinances 
(ii. IV. 08, 3(i6). I)urin;r the sossion he was 
called upon to defend liiitisolf witli regard 
to the police administration under the late 
j^tector. From the moment 1 he parliament 
met,Hyde and the royalist agen( s m England 
had regarded an attack upon Thurloe as one 
of the first and most nocaasaiy steps towards 
the overthrow of the Prot ootornt e (Clareiulim 
State Fapers, iii. 420, 428, 436). lie had 
not abused his power to extort money, as 
some of his collouguGB wore accused of doing, 
hut he had arbitrarily coinmittod supposed 
plottete to prison, and trausporlod them 
trithout legal trial. On 26 March a ccrl aiu 
Itowland Thomas presented a petition stat¬ 
ing that he had been sold to Barbados by 
Tbutloe’s order, and dumanded redress. 
Thurloe answered these and similar attacks 
hr pleading mason of state, assorting that 
the persons complaining were royalist con- 
apirators, and adding that similar coiibpu'a- 
cieswete even now on foot. But tho re¬ 
publican opposition, hacked by a number of 
oypto-royalists, replied by asscidiing that tho 
supposed plots wore protondod to justify 
Mbitiaiy rule (i6. iii. 441, 446, 448, 453, 
447,408; Buetoit, iv. 264, .301). In the eud 
Thurloe snocessfully weathored the storm, 
though some of his suhordinale agents were 
ant so fortunate (i6. iv. 807,407). In epite of 
their pertinacity the parliamentaiy opposi¬ 
tion were beaten on point aftor point, and 
the floystnment seemed in a way to be firmly 
established, But the quarrel which took 
place between the parliament and the army 


proved fatal. To the last Thurloe, deserted 
by the rest of the council, urged Richard 
not to dissolve parliament, but Richard at 
length gave way (Ltfe of John Howe, 1724, 
p. 0). ‘ I am in so much confusion that I 
can scarce contain myself to write about it,’ 
said Thurloe in announcing Richard’s fall to 
Lockhart {Clarendon State Papers, iii. 401). 
For a few daye he carried on the manage¬ 
ment of foreign affairb, and received with 
apparent favour tho offer of French aid to 
maintain Richard Cromwoll's power; but 
on tho restoration of the Long parliament 
(7 May 1050) those of his functions which 
were not entrusted to committees were as¬ 
signed to Thomas Scott (Gumi, liichard 
CrmiweU, i. 307, 370, 385, .330, S93, 401). 

After the ruadmission of the eecluded 
members (21 Feb. 1600) Thurloe, to the 
great disgust of the royalists, was reappointed 
secretary of si ale (27 Fob.) as being the only 
man whose knowledge of the stale both of 
foreign and home nUairs fitted him for the 
post (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 093, 701). 
Thu Toyalibts suspected him of desiring to 
restore Richard, and wore anxious to ouj 
him over if possible; but, according to tbeir 
information, he resisted the restoration of 
tho Stuarts to tho lost, and did bis best to 
corrupt Alonok (ib. iii. 603, 710; THUStOB, 
vii, 866). In April, however, he certainly 
made overtures to Hyde, promising to 
forward a restoration, but his sincerity woe 
suspected (Thubeob, vii. 807). Monck so 
far favoured Thurloe that he recommended 
him to the borough of Bridgnorth for elec¬ 
tion to the Oonvontion; but even with this 
support his caudidature was a failure (ti. 

pp. 888, 806). 

Aftor the king’s return Thurloe escaped 
heller than ho could have expected. On 
16 May 1600 he was accused of high treason 
and committed to the custody of tho ser¬ 
jeant-at-arms. The particulars of the charge 
do not appear. On 20 J uue he was set at 
lihorl.y with the proviso of attending the 
sucrolaries of state ‘for the service of the 
state whenever they should require ’ (Cmr 
mans' Journals, viii, 26, 117). lie was re¬ 
puted to have said that if he were hanged 
he liad a black book which would hang many 
that wont for cavaliers, hut ho seems to have 
made no isvelalions as to his secret agents 
(Hist. MSS. Comm,. 6th Rep. pp. 164-84, 
208). After bis release he usually lived at 
Great Milton in Oxfordshiro, residing at his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn occasioually’ dur¬ 
ing term-time. The government desired to 
avail itself of his minute knowledge of the 
state of foreign affairs, on which Eiubject he 
addressed seyeral papers to Olorendon (ThvE" 
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lOB, i. 706, 769, vii. 916). An unsupported 
traditioiiassertstliatCUarlesIl often solicited 
liim to engaj^e again in the administration 
of foreign ail airs, but without success {State 
Paj)en, vol. i. p. xix). lie died at bis cham¬ 
bers at Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Feb. 1G07-8, and 
is buried in the chapel there. An acrouut 
of his Inst illness, written by his friend 
Lord AVliarton, is printed in ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ 8lli ser. xi. 83. 

Thurloe was twice married s first, I 0 a lady 
of tlio family of Peyton, by whom he had 
two sons who died in infancy; secondly, to 
Anne, third daughter of Sir John Lylcott of 
East Moulsey in Surrey, by whom he had 
four sous and two daughters {State I'apera, 
vol. i. p. xix). 

A portrait of Thurloe by Stone, belougf- 
iiig to Mr. diaries Polhill, was No. 812 m 
the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866. 
Another portrait, ascribed to Dobson, is in 
the National Portrait, Gallery, London. An 
engroved portrait by Vortue is prefixed to 
the state papers. 

Tliurloe’s vast corrospondenoo is the diief 
authority for the history of the Protectorate. 
Ilis Mpurs, no doubt puirnaoly hidden at 
the Kestoration, were discovered in the 
reign of William III, ‘in a false ceiling 
in the garrets belonging to scorotnry Thur- 
loe’s chambers. No. xiii near tho chapel in 
Lincoln’s Inn, by a clergyman who had 
borrowed those chambers, during tho long 
vacation, of tho owner of them.’ The papers 
were sold 1 0 Lord Somers, passed from him to 
Sir Joseph Johyll, master of tho rolls, on 
whose decease they wore bought by Fletdior 
Gyles, tt booltseller (Preface to the Thw'loe 
Papert, p. vi). liichard llawlinson pur¬ 
chased them from Gyles in 1762, and left 
them to the Bodleian Library at his death 
in 1766 (Macnay, Annals of the Bodleian 
Librari/, 1800, p. 2,80). .Bofore this time, in 
1742, Thomas Birch had print ed his seven 
folio volumes of Thurloe state papers, adding 
to the original collection a certain number of 
papers from manuscripts in tho possession of 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Tlardwicho, and others. 
Tho manuscripts in Hie Bodleian Library, 
which include a considerable number of un¬ 
published letters, are catalogued ns llawlin¬ 
son MStS, A, vols. 1 to 78, Others which 
Birch obtained from Lord Ilardwioko are 
now in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
4167, 4168). _ Letters from Thurloe to Eng¬ 
lish agents in Switzerland form part of 
Ilobert Vaughan's ‘ Protectorate of Oliver 
Oromwoll,' 2 vols. 1830. 

[A memoir of Thurloe serves as introduction 
to the State Papers, Other authorities are 
mentioned in tho article.] 0. U, P. 


THUKLOW EDWABBTfeHi;^ 

TnniiLow (1731-1806), lord chanced 
eldest son of the Ilev. Thomas TImfi 
\ ^noumljent successively of Littl. 

Ashlield, Sulfolk, and of Thurston, Lon^ 
Stratton, and iCimpton, Norfolk, by Elm' 
beth, daughter of Robert Smith, a descendant 

Sir lliohard Ilovell, esquheof tliobody to 
nonry V, was horn at Bracon Ash, Norfnll 
on 9 Doc. 1731. Ills grandfather, Thomas 
Ihurlow, whoso cousin, John Thurlow ob¬ 
tained 0 license for armorial bearmos 
19 Nov. 16I)J, was a scion of the Tbnrlous 
of Burnbam, Norfolk, who are traceable aa 
far back as t ho reign of Henry VIII, it Jj 
therefore probable that the carrier of Ctom- 
■woll’s time, whom tlic chancellor, in dis¬ 
claiming descent from secretary Thntlos, 
jocularly claimed as his ancestor, was "a 
mythical personage. Thurlow had two 
yoimgor brothers: Thomas [see Thtoow, 
TuoaiAs], bisliop of Durham i John, who died 
nldornian of Norwich on 11 March 1782, and 
whose son, Edward South Thurlow (1761- 
18J7), prebendary of Norwich, was father oF 
Uliarlcs A ugustiis Thurlow {d. 1878), chan¬ 
cellor of tho diocese of Chester. 

Being hard to monago at home, Thurlow 
was early committed to the care oF the 
Rev. .Tosoph Brett, master of Seekers school, 
Seaming, JNorfolk, a disciplinarian of ths 
then approved type. There be became an 
adopt at cock-throwing, which he celebrated 
insomeLatin elegiacs printed by Lord Camp¬ 
bell {Chancellors, ed. 1808, viii. 167), end 
conceived an, nnaltcnvblo aveision for the 
lunslor. ‘ I nm not bound,’ he said sara^lr 
in later life, when Brett claimed acquaint¬ 
ance, ‘ L am not hound to recoguiae every 
acoundrul that recognises me.’ After four 
years at Seaming he was removed with the 
character of an incorrigibly had hoy to Kines 
school, Cttiitorhury, where he acquired sulii- 
cient knowledge of the classics to enable 
liim to take, upon his matriculation at Cam¬ 
bridge, 6 Got. 1748, a Perse scholarship at 
Gonvillo and Oaius College. There he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by idleness and insubor¬ 
dination. His misconduct occasioned bis 
removal from college without a de^eo soon 
after Lady-day 1761. Ills dcstination being 
olveady determined, ho was placed in tba 
ollico of a solioitor named Chapman, of Ely 
Place, llolborn, where he found a congenial 

compauioiiinSViniamOowper[q.v.l,thepoet 

Oowper introduced him to his uncle, Asnley 
Oowper, at whose liouse in Southampton 
How the two spent much of tlieir “ 
flirting with the Indies. On 9 Jan. 1763 
Thurlow was admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple, whore he was called to tho bar on 
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iiTsbv 173^1 elected a bencher on 29 Jan. 
176» reader in 1769, and treasurer in 1770. 
iiioueli he iras never a hard student, ho ap- 
mars to have usually spent the nioriung 
rouia in reading, and in the evening fre- 
nnentlv strayed no farther from lus olmm- 
Lrs tian Naudo’s coflee-house, in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Temple Bar. 

The ascription to him of an anonymous 
namphlet, published in 1760, ontided ‘A 
Itefntation of the Letter to an lion. Briga¬ 
dier-general [George Townshend, first mat- 
aiiis Townshend, q. v.], oommandor of His 
Saiestv's forces in Canada,' is merely oon- 
iectural {Noten and Queries, 3rd sor. iii. 121). 

At the bar Thurlow is said to have first 
distinguished himself by tlic apuat and ad¬ 
dress with which, in an unroported case of 
Robinson v. Lord Winchilsea, hoforo Lord 
yi pnafiplfl at tho Guildhall in 1768, hu dis¬ 
comfited Fleleher (afterwards Sir Flotolior) 
Xorton [q. v.], who thought to silonco hi m by 
browbeating. Ho argued for the dofenclniit 
in the great copjrialit case of Tonsou v. 


Collins, before iiord fliansiieiu in tlic lung's 
bench in Trinity term 1701 [see Tonson, 
Jacob], and in Ililnry term 1762 receivod 
from Lord Northington tho yrematuro dis¬ 
tinction of a silk gown. It is likely that this 
eidyadvancement was due to the interest of 
Thoinas Thyune, third viscount Weymouth 
[q.T.li through which Thurlow was roturnod 
to parliament for Tamworth on 23 Dec. 1765 
(Mist, MSS. Comm. 11th Hop. App. iv. 401). 
He retained the seat until liis removal to 
the House of Lords, and was elected recorder 
of the borough on 11 Oct. 1709. 

The decisive turn in Thurlow’e aiTairs is 
traditionally ascribed to a lucky chanoe. 
The eause eilibre of Douglas v. Hamilton, on 
whiohdependadthe siicceeeiou totheDouglos 
estates, was decided by tho court of session 
(16 July 1767) on on array of minute cir- 
oamstantial evidence. Thurlow studied the 
case with care, and expressed in Nando's 
coffee-house a strong opinion that tiio deci¬ 
sion was erroneous, This was overheard by 
some of the appeUauts’ agents, and led to 
Ms being retained for the appeal. On 14 Jan. 
17G9 he fought a duel in Hyde Park with 
the Dube of Hamilton’s agent, Andrew 
Staart [q, v.], who had demanded satisfac¬ 
tion for some severe reflections which Thnr> 
low had made upon hisoondiiot, On 27 Feb. 
the House of Lords reversed the decision of 
the court of session (St, James’s Ohran, 
17Jan.l769; iS'cofaJIfay, J7C9,pp,107et seq.) 

In tho House of Oommons Thurlow’s first 
reported speech was on the question raised 
by Wilkes’s expulsion, viz. whether a more 
Vote was adequato for tho purpose. In sup¬ 


port of the affirmative Thurlow referred to 
the vote of 11 April 1614, by which it was 
determined that no future attorney-general 
should sit in the House of Oommons, a pre¬ 
cedent followed in the subsequent parlia¬ 
ments of 1620-] and 1626-6 by the ex^iision 
of Sir Thomas Coventry and Hit Hohert 
Heath (Cotnm. Journ. i. 316, 324, 466-69, 
613, 817). 

Appointed solicitor-general, 39 March 
1770, Thurlow acted with the attomoy- 

£ moral, Sir William De Grey (afterwards 
ord Walsingliam) [q.v.], in the prosecution 
of the printers and publishers of ‘ Junius's 
Letter to the King ’ [see Aliioit, John ; and 
WooDTPALL, Hnimr Saupsoh]. In the House 
of Commons (27 Nov. and 6 Dec. 1770) ho 
increased his reputation by his able defence 
of the practice of issuing informations for 
libel by tho attorney-general ex officio, and 
Lord Mansfield’s direction to the juries in the 
reconl ciisos [see Muhhay, Wihiam, first 
Babl op Mahsfil'ld]. He succeeded De 
Grey as attorney-general on 26 Jan. 1771, 
stoutly maintained the privilege of the House 
of Oommons in the afiair of the lord mayor 
Brass Crosby [q. v.] and Alderman Kichard 
Oliver [q. v.], and was placed on the secret 
committee charged with the investigation of 
the attendant circumstancea (28 March). He 
was a member of the select committee on 
East Indian affairs elected on 10 April 1772, 
and by hie opposition to the clause which 
left tiie nomination of Iho judgee to the 
directors coulribiited to the demat of the 
East India Judicature Bill (18 May). He 
was also a member of the committee for 
drafting the East India Bill of the fol¬ 
lowing year, supported the parliamentary 
inquiry into the administration of Lord 
Olive, and urged that it should be conducted 
without regard to the rule of law which 
excuses a witness from answering questions 
which tend to criminate him (Farl, Skt. 
xvii. 854, 870,880). 

Tho ToaBoning by which, on appeal to the 
House of Lords in the great copyright case 
of Donaldsons v. Beoket ^February 1774), 
he overthrew Lord Mansneld’s doctrine of 
perpetual copyright at common law was 
imimpugnable; but in opposing tlie legis¬ 
lative seltlomout of the question he evinced 
on illiberal spirit. lie has boon censured 
for supporting (17 Feb. 1774) the motion 
for compelling the attendance of compositors 
to give evidence at the bar of the House of 
Oommons aa to the authorship of tiie letter 
to the speaker imputed to John Horne, 
afterwards Horne Tooke [q. v.] ; but if the 
house was to assume the functions of a ooiirt 
of justice, it was mauifcatly desirable that 
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it should proceed upon adequate informal 
tion. Ills opposition to the perpetuation of 
the Gren-villo Act, by which the jurisdiction 
in election petition caeos was Iraneferred 
from the whole house to special cominittoes, 
shows that lie had formed a juster estimate 
of the nature of the evils to bo remedied 
than the author of that measure (26 Feb. 
1774). lie established his reputation ns a 
constitutionalist by his defence of the minis¬ 
terial Bchoibe for the government of the 
province of Quebec (2fl May 1774), by his 
exposition of the nature and extent ol tlio 
royal prerogativu of legislation in dependen¬ 
cies of the crown on the third hearing of 
the Grenada ease before Lord MansHold 
(7 Nov. 177'l), and by his ingenious though 
unsuccessful defence of Lord Roehford in 
the action of false imprisonment brought 
against him by Mtephon Sayre (28 June 1776). 
Ilis conduct of the Ducliess of Kingston’s 
case was marred by both had taste and 
cruelty [see Ohudluioh, Eukabbtii^ Oobit- 
I13BS ov ilBrsToii]; and in proposing the 
pillory (24 Nov. 1777) us the reward of 
tlorno’s manifetito in favour of the Lexing¬ 
ton insurgents he nndouiahlv displayed an 
excess of 2 (>al. Throughout tho disjiuto with 
the American colonies he infh'xibly main¬ 
tained tho right of the mol her coniitry and 
tho duty of exerting her lull might. Tliis 
naturally endeared him to the Wg, who 
insisted on his advancement to tho wool¬ 
sack on tho resignation of Lord Bathurst 
( Correi^u qf Oeorge III with Lord North, 
ii. 164 et seq., 167-74, 196). Ha wiis at 
the same time raised to thoiioeriige as Baron 
Thurlow of Ashiield, Sufl'olk (3 June 1778). 
The event drew from his old friend Oowper 
a generous if somewhat pedestrian tribute 
to his ‘superior worth’ [see Oowi'tib, Wib- 
1 , 1 AM, 17,3I-18001. Ho took tho oaths in 
■Westminster Hall on 19 June, and in tho 
House of Lords on 14 July, his first act 
on occupying tho woolsack hoing i 0 declare 
parliament prorogued. Wluin parliament 
reassembled (26 Nov.) dobatewas abundant 
on the address, the recent treaty of alliance 
between France and the American oonfede- 
ration, and tho consequent manifosto of tho 
British commissioners, Tho latter document 
was defended by Thurlow in liis usual 
thoroughgoing stjde. lie also spoke on Somo 
other matters, e.g. the Keppol conrt-martial, 
the hill for which he remodelled, and the 
subsequent motions for a court-martial on 
Sir Hugh Falliser and the removal of the 
Earl of Sandwichfrom the admiralty, and was 
piiblicly tfi-UTitfed by tlioIDukoof Gi'fl.'ftoii 
FiTZBOT, Attstjetus HDinJT, third Duke ob 
Gbabioe] with his plebeian origlu and the 


recency of his patent. In renlv 
haughtily contrasted his own wtShfe 
exertions with ‘ the accident of an acoS - 
to which he ascribed the duke’s seat • 
protested that he had not solicited but£i 
sohcitedhy 1 ho peerage, ondthatbothaseW 
cellor Md as a man he was as respectable and 

asmuehrespocti'dastheproadestpeerhefb® 

T Reminkcm,., 

™ manly vindication of bis 

ojhoial and peraonal dignity he bad littk 
d ilhcultym establishing his ascendency over 
the i>oers. Under his guidance they tntned 
a deaf oar to the representations addressed 
to them in 1779 by Lord Shelburne on the 
distrosBod and disaffected condition of Ire- 
land and the scandalous waste of the public 
money, and in 1780 throw out the bffli, to 
deprive revenue olTicprs of the parliamentarr 
franchise and govornmout eontractors o{ 
their seats in the House of Commons which 
were sent up to them by the lower houte. 
Ho was emphatically the king’s ohanceilori 
and as such was employed on the secret and 
abortive negotiations for a reconstruction of 
the administi'iii ton whioh followed the te- 
signiilion of Ijords Gower and Weymouth 
in Ootobor 1779 (Correnp. of George III teith 
Lord North, ii. 295; Egerton MS. S283,ff. 
3 8,2.8-31). Thurlow consistently anpported 
fiir Ocorgo Snvile’s measures for the relief of 
caiholica, and jiistifiod the use of the mili- 
fary to reprose tho Gordon riots (21 June 
171^). 

Ills somewhat vague and diffident nttte- 
nnces on tho rupture with Holland, 26 Jan. 
1781, did not enhance his reputation oa a 
publicist; hut ho retained the confidence of 
the king, whoso design of raising LoidGeoige 
Germain to a peortige he loyally furthered 
[see GniwlATir, (iBOBanSAOKTitLD, first Vis- 
COBWT SArKViLBE] ; and when the whigs 
acceded to power under Lord BoddUgham 
(March 1782), they were compelled to ac¬ 
quiesce in Thiirlow’s continuance in office 
(Tioohmgkam Memoirt, ed. Albemarle, iL 
462). In 1 heir foreign policy he concurred, but 
supported none of their domestic measures, 
and onergolically opposed the Contractois 
Bill and the revision of the civil list. Though 
ho retained tho great seal on the death of 
Lord Kockiugham (1 July 1782), he had little 
to do with the formation of the Shelhuma 
administration, the instability of which ha 
foresaw (lUat. MSS. Comm. 6th Eep. App. 
pp. 310-12), To the concession of le^latire 
independence to Ireland he gave a reluctant 
consent, and took no part in the patliamen' 
iary discussion (t6.12th Rep. App. x, 86). 
In the debate of 17 Feb. 1783 on As 
preliminary articles of peace he ably TUi- 
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^tecl the exercise of the prerofjative in 
the of flio Floridas. On the coali¬ 
tion of Fox and North, the former insisted 
on Thnrlow’s resignation, and, the Icing at 
length yielding, Thurlow retired with a pen- 
eion o£2,680i. and the reversion (which fell 
in in 1786) of n tellership in the exchequer, 
and the great seal was pul in commissiou 
(9 April 1783) [see WEDDnuBtiiai, Auix- 
askeb, first Babl ob Rosslvn]. In opposi¬ 
tion Thurlow resisted in vain the eonoession 
of exclusive jurisdiction to the Irish courts 
and House of Lords. He continued to bo 
consulted by the Mug, and it was by his 
advice that the royal mind in regard to the 
Inia Bill was comrannicatod to the peers 
(Buckingham, GourU and CabineU of 
\leorgeIII, i. 227, 289; Fox, Correnp. ed. 
Bussell, ii. 47, 61 et ecq., 201 et seq.) On 
the consequent defeat of that measure the 
ling sent for Pitt, and Thurlow rosumed 
the great seal (28 Hpc.), which on the ova 
of the dissolution (2S-21 March 1784) was 
stolen from his house in Groat Ornioiido 
Street, If, as was surmised, the robbery was 
concerted by political malcontents in the 
hope of defemng the dissolution, they wore 
agnaUydisappointed, Anewsoalwashostily 
cast, and parliament dissolved on 25 March. 
The lost seal was never recovered, nor wore 
the burglars traced (Gent. May. 1784, i. 230, 
378). 

On his return from the country with a 
solid majority, Pitt for some seseioiis found in 
Ihuilow a tairly loyal supporter; though 
the chancellor assorted his Iroedom by op¬ 
posing the bill for restoring forfeited estates 
to the descendants of the Jacobito insur¬ 
gents of 1745 (10 Aug. 1784). Thiulow 
also warmly espoused the royal scheme for 
raising ‘Warren Hastings to the peerage, of 
which Pitt doubted the expediency, lie 
even talked of affixing the great seal to the 
patent by the mere authority of the king— 
a step which was averted by the unexpected 
sanction given by Pitt to the proposed 
ei's impeachment. At the trial, which 
gan on 13 Feb. 1788, Thurlow presided so 
long as beheld the great seal, and by the 
consent of all contemporaries nobly sus¬ 
tained the dignity of British juetico. 'With 
Pitt his relations became less and loss 
coidiol. Pitt’s attitude towards slavery 
^guBted him, and he resented his insis¬ 
tence on the advancement of Richard Pepper 
Aiden (afterwards Boron Alvanley) [q-v.] 
to the mastership of the rolls (4 Jimo 1788) 
MSS. Comm, 11th Rep. App. v. 426). 
During the diacuasions on the regency ques¬ 
tion (Aovemher 1788) he entered into 
dandeatina negotiations wilb the Prince of 
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Wales and the whigs {JEgerton MS. 223S, 
fl‘. 73-7). The discovery of his hat in the 
prince’s closet during a council held at 
Windsor revealed his intrigues to Pitt, who 
entrusted Lord Camden with the exposition 
of his schome. Meanwhile Thurlow found 
himself almost equally distrusted by Fox, 
and as soon as Inc king’s health began to 
mend gave an ostentations support to the 
ministerial proposals. He oven alfixed the 
great seal to a fictitious commission for the 
opening of the parliament to which they 
were to be submitted (BuoKutOHAM, Court 
and Cabinets of George III, i. 486, ii, 23-4; 
Stanhope, L^e qf Pitt, i. 378-403). 

Conscious that he was distrusted by Pitt, 
Thurlow keenly resented the elevation of 
William Wyndham Grenville [q. v.] to the 
peerage; but dissembled his feelings while 
ho waited the opportunity of dealing a fatal 
blow at tbu great minister. He thus sup¬ 
ported Pitt’s foreign policy even when least 
Wensible, aa in the threatening attitude 
towards Russia (20 March 1791), while he 
atlemplpd tolurminate the impeachment of 
IlaetiugB on the technical ground that it 
hod abated by the dissolution of the parlia^ 
ment in which it had been instituted, and 
succeeded in throwing out Fox’s libel bill. 

Having thus done his best to perpetnats 
the virtiinl abrogation of trial by fury in 
cases in which it was really the palladium 
of British liberty, he look occasion to pose 
as its most ardent champion in a charge to 
the jury of the pix, in which be animad- 
yoi'led Bovei'ely on aii inunooiit proposal of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to dispense 
with it in ceilaln proceedings under the 
revenue laws. The nufnrtunato Sinking 
Fund Bill he opposed with an adroitness 
which almost secured its defeat. At the 
some time ho so far lost his sedf-command 
ns to to treat Hord QrenvUle with dis¬ 
courtesy. Pitt and Grenville thereupon re¬ 
quired the king to choose between them 
and tho chancellor, and it was arranged, 
18 tiO 21 May 1702, that Thurlow shonld 
rcliru. lie did so on the prorogation 
(16 Juno), tho only token of favour -which 
ho roceivod being a patent (dated 11 June) 
creating him Baron Thurlow of Thurlow, 
SuHblk, with remainder to the heirs male 
of his nephews (Buckingium, Court and 
Cabinets of George III, ii, 208-10 ; l-loeta. 
Diaries, 1 . 96-9). Thenceforth Thurlow 
WBS rarely heard in debate, though he con¬ 
tinued to take port in the judiom business 
of the House of Lords, and now and again 
intervened in the parliamentary wrangles 
to wliich the trial of Eastings continued to 
give rise, 
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TLb ^at events ■wMoli caused Burke to latter collection, apparently from the 
appeal irom the new to tlie old wkigs tlirew eor Oastle portrait, is assigned to Evans H 
Tliurlow for a time into tke arms of the was also painted by Eomney, Reynolds' a I 
former party. He courted tke Prince of Samuel Colliugs {Xioan lS.ckA. Cat. 
"Wales, and moved for an increase of bis Kensington Museum, 1867). Engravinea f 
allowance on bis marriage; be opposed tbe all exw^t tbe portrait by Lawrence m t 
repressive measures taken by tbe govern- tbe British Museum and Lincobi’s Inn ** 
ment during tbe revolutionary fever of Thurlow was toll, well built, and ainim- 
1796-6 j and when they passed be withdrew Inrly majestic in appearance. His featn™' 
from parliament in simulated disgust, thongb stern, wore regular, and a swBithv 
During the winter of 1797 be was ocoupied comj^pion matched weU with bis keenblnck 
in fruitless attempts to mediate between sparkling eyes and busby eyebrows, He 
the Prince and Princess of AVales. As all was fond of the company of men of iettere 
hope of return to power died away, be re- and even Dr. Johnson respected bis convex 
turned to bis place in tbe House of Lords to sational powers. In ordinary society he 
discuss with pliilosopliiq calm Ibo incidence affected an extreme bluntnesa, richly lucing 
of taxation, to assert with sometbiug of his bis discourse with oaths and vulgar plea- 
old hauteur the equality of peers in their saiitries | but be was always subserrient 
legislative character when what bo deemed to bis sovereign and courtly'to ladies. On 
an invidious distinction was made in proper occasions bo knew how to weep, and 
favour of the Duke of Clarence, to defend was unmanned move than once during the 
interests of the harassed slave-trader, king’s illness. Pox’s bon. mot, ‘ No man 

to emancipate a wife from an incestuous over was so wise as Thurlow looks,’evinces 
husband, and to oppose the bill for the tbe impression which be made on occasions 
exclusion of Horne Tooko from the Ilouae of state. Though bis natural powers were 
of Commons. His last speech was in tbe considorable, bo was too indolent to master 
debate on the peace of Amiens on d. May cither slalecvaft or law, and regularly em- 
1802, when bo absurdly contended that all ployed Praneis Hargrave [q. vj to prime 
treaties not oxiwossly ranowod wore abro- him with authorities and arguments. The 
gated by the war. j udgmouts thus eomposed, which ore repotted 

Tbe rest of Tburlow’s life was piasaed bo- by Brown end Vesoy junior, were rarely if 
tween a cottage at Dulvviob—the mansion over written, and sometimes by them oracnlat 
there built for him bo would never outer on obscurity were calculated to confound rather 
account of a quorrel with tbe architect—and than convince. He has been credited with 
various EngUsb health resorts. He was tbe invention of tbe restraint on anticipation 
frequently to bo seen at Brighton, where in commonly iusurled in married womens set- 
the winter of 1806 be was consulted by Sir tlements; but this ie a mere tradition. In 
Samuel liomilly (13 Dec.) in reforeuco to politics lie seoms to have bad no principles 
Ln^ Douglas’s obarges against tbe Frincess beyond a high view of tbe royal prerogative 
of Wales. He died at Brighton on 12 Sept, and an aversion to change. Poreign oifaits 
1806, but bis remains rest beneath tbe south be as far as possible ignored, and commoidy 
aisle of tbe Temple church, whore they were went to sleep when they were under discus- 
interred with great pomp on 25 Sept. His sion nt cabinet counmls. Tbe ' majestie 
bust (sculptor unknown), with Latin in- souse,’ ascribed to him in (dibbon's 'Memoirs,' 
BCiipUon by Dr. Houtb of Magdalen Oolloge, was an editorial interpolation (Gibbox, 
Oxford, formerly in tbe church, now stands Miso. Works, ed, Sheflield, 1814, i. S22, 
neglected in tbe vestry. In consequence of and Autobionr, od. Murray, 1896, p. SIO), 
on early disoppointmeiit Thurlow had not llis reported speeches are chiefly lemark- 
married, and the barony of Thurlow of oble for tho truculence of tbelr invectivei 
Asbfleld died with him; that of Thurlow of His treachery during the king’s illness, and 
Thurlow, Suffolk, descended to his nopbow subsequent lactiouanesa, deprive him of all 
Edward (afterwards Hovell-Thurlow), oldest title 1 0 rospeot, In his distribution of patron- 
son of Thomas Thurlow [q. vj, bishop of age,ifBomowhatdilatory,hownsouthewhole 
Durham. By Ms mistress, Mrs. Hervey, who judicious. Both Samuel Horsley [q.v,] and 
figures with him in tho *Bolliad ’ (ode xvi.), 'Eobert Potter [q. v.l owed stalls tohimi and 
and to whom he was much attached, he had Lloyd Kenyon [q. v J, whom he_advanced to 
several children, for whom he provided. tho chief-justiceship, anmly justified his 
Thutlow’s portrait, by Sir Thomas Law- choice. The Egerton MB. 2232 coatains 
roncp, is at "Windsor Castle; another by transcripts of his scanty manuscript remains 
Phillips, painted in 1806, is in the National relative to affairs of state. 

Portrait Gallery; an unfinished study in Ibe lie never lost the tastes of the eeholai, and 
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rjiririife correspondad with Oowpor on 
L best EngUsh emiiyalent for the Homme 
{.pniBieter, and with Lord Mouhoddo on the 
Vktonio philosophy, besides rendering ona 
nf the ohoruaas of the ‘ Hippolytus’ of Eim- 
end the whole of the ‘ Batraehomyo- 
machis’ into English verso MSS. 

C;,M)».4tliEep. App.p.619.0th BepApp.pp. 
673 677; Campbbm., Ckanrellori, 4th edit, 
»ii’298). Though hardly a patron of 
leaining, ha made Johnson, with singular 
delicacy, an offer of the means of travelling 
on the continent; and Orabbe owed him re¬ 
lief from peeuniary emban-assments. Though 
oiobably orthodox in his theological opinions, 
resembled a later chancellor, whose merit 
be early discerned, John Scott, first earl of 
Eldon [q. V.], in his systematic neglect of the 
external observances of religion. 


[Collina's Peerage, ad, Brydges, viii. 284; 
Brake’s Peerage; G. E, C[okiiyno]’B Ooraplote 
Peerage; BlomoHeld’s Norfolk, vii. 2o; Cnr- 
thev'a Hundred of Lannditcli, iii. 3(12; Gonl. 
3 Ia». 1762 p. 294, 1806 ii. 882, 076; Ann, Keg. 
1782, Chron. p. 238; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
scr. ii. 67, iii. 283 ; Inner Temple Books; Lon¬ 
don Gasette, 2-3 June 1778, 9 April 1783, 
12 June 1792; Southay's Life of Cowper, i. 40, 
274 , ii. 306, iii. 11; Cradook’a Mom. i. 71-80; 
Haylej’a Mem, i. 308-70, 440; Lord Kenyon's 
life, p. 48; Butler's Eominiso. i. 138; Parr’s 
Works, ed. Jolinatono, iii. 170; IIohso of Lords’ 
Casei, 1768-71,p. HO; Oases of tlio AppolUnts 
end Beipondonts in tho Cause of Litorary Pro¬ 
perty befoio tlio House of Lords, 1774; Lords' 
Joarn.xxxv, 616; Commons’ Journ. xxxix. 686; 
Pari. Hiat. vol. xvi-xxxvi.; Public Cliiiractors, 
1777 ; D'Arblay's Diary, 13 Peb., 28 Nov. 1788; 
Howell'a State Trials, xx. 300, 371, 061, 829, 
898, 1300; Bose's Diaiirs, i, 06, ii. 182; Pox’s 
Corieap.od. Bussell, i. 281-8, 308, 331, iv. 476; 
Pitzmaurice’s Life of Sholburiio, iii. 386; Lord 
Hinto’s Life, i. 102, 230-60, 276, 338, ii. 28, 
iii. 12, 74 , 392; Mnlmosbury's Diaries, ii. 401, 
Hi. 266, ir. 364; Oolcliostor’s Biiiry; Cornwallis's 
Corresp.; Aucldand's .Tourn.; Papondiolc'a Court 
and Private life; Wilberforce’s life, ii. l37; 
Walpole's Letters, ed. Cunningham, Memoirs of 
George III, ed. Buesoil Barker, and Journal, ed. 
Doran; Moore’s Life of Sheridan; Sir Samuel 
itomilly’s Mem. ii. 124; Wriixiill's Mom. ed. 
Wheatley; Jerningliam Letters, ed, Egriton 
Gaatle; Hist, MSS. Comm. 2nd Bcp.App, p.l02, 
SrdBep. App. p, 410, 4tli Bop. App, p. 519, Otli 
Sep. App. p. 242, 9tli Bep. App. ui. 16, 06,132, 
low Sep, App, vi. 28-40,60, 11 th Bop.Apmvii. 
65 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed, Birkbeck Hill; 
Gibbon’s Misc. Works, ed, 1814, ii. 272, 274; 
Hathias’s Pursuits of Literature, pp. 113, 
161; Niohols’s Lit. Anood. and Illuatr. Lit,; 
Brougbam's Statesmon, 1st ser. p. 88; Boscoe’s 
Eminent British Lawyers (Cab. Oycl,); Welsby’s 
Jndges; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Temple 


Bar, .January 1896, art. by Mr. W. P. Couriney; 
Addit. MSS. 28063 f. 332, 28068 f. 296, 20145 
f. 251, 20189 ff. 148, 363, 29194 ff. 149, lol; 
Haydn’a Book of Dignities, cd. Ookerby.] 

J. M. E. 

THURLOW, afterwards HOVELL- 
THURLOW, EDWARD, second Baboic 
T11OBI.OW (1781-1820), minor poet, was first 
son of Thomas Thurlow [q. v.l bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, by Anne, daughter of William Bare of 
Lymington, Hampshire, Bom in the Temple, 
London, on 10 June 1781, he was educated 
at the Ohiii'tcrhouso and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, xvhence he matriculated on 17 May 
1798, and was created M. A, on 10 July 1801. 
On the death of his uncle. Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow, he succeeded to the barony of 
Thurlow of Thurlow, SuiTollc, 12 Sept. 1806 
[see Thurlow, Edwabd, first Babobt Tiiue- 
Low]; hut did not take his seat in the House 
of Lords until 29 Nov. 1810. In com¬ 
memoration of tho descent of his grand¬ 
mother from Richard Hovell, esquire of tho 
body to Henry V, he prefixed to Thurloxv 
the additional surnume Ilovell by royal 
license dated 8 July 1814, 

In accordance with a custom not infre¬ 
quent in those days, Thurlow was appointed 
on !30 Dec, 1786 one of the principal regi¬ 
strars of the diocese of Lincoln, and in 1788 
clerk of tho custodies of idiots and lunatics. 
To those offices were added those of clerk of 
the presentations in the petty bog office 
(1796), patentee of commiBsious in bank¬ 
ruptcy (1803), and clerk of tho Ilnnaper 
(1821). Ho retained them all until his 
death at Brighton on 4 June 1820, 

Thurlow married, at St. Marlin’s-in-the- 
Fields on 13 Nov. 1813, an actress of some 
talent, Mary Catherine (d, 1880), eldest 
daughter of James Richard Bolton, attorney, 
by whom he hod three sonSj of whom Ed¬ 
ward Thomas succeeded him in the title. 

Thurlow edited for private circulation, 
London, 1810, 4tq, Sir Philip Sidney's 'De¬ 
fence of Poesy,’ to which ho prefixed some 
original sonnets, reprinted, with ‘Hermilda,' 
an attempt in the manner of Toaso, ns 
' 'Verses on several Occasions,’London, 1812, 
8vo; second unlar^ed edition entitled ‘ Poems 
on several Occasions,’ 1818, 8vo. He was 
also author of ‘Ariadne; a poem in three 
parts,’ 8VO; 'Carmen Brilannicum ’ (4to), 
in bonoiiT of the prince regent; and 'The 
Doge’s Daughter: a poem, with several 
translations morn Anacreon and Horace’ Svo 
^1 published at London in 1814); of ‘ Select 
Pooms,’ privately printed at Ohiswiolc in 
1821 (Svo); and ‘ Angelica, or the Rape of 
Proteus,’ on attempt to continue Shake¬ 
speare’s 'Tempest,’ 1822, 8vo» 
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He was a frequent contributor to the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine,’ in which appeared 
(April 18131 his ‘Xines on Eogers’s liinstle 
to a Blriend,’ somewhat brutally parodied by 
Byron (Works, ed. 1856, ii. 345). His 
laboured and affected eflusians met with 
deserved castigation at the hands of Moore 
(^Edinburgh Homew, September 1814). 

[G. B. 0[oknyn6]'s Oomplote Paoraga; London 
Kalendar, 1797, p. 188; Royal Kalondar, 1788- 
1829; Lords’ Joiim. xlviii. 8; Qont. Mag. 1813, 
5. 41; Martin’s Cat. Priv. Printed Books; 
.Moore's Life of Byron, 1847, pp. 181, 208, 216 ; 
Olayden’s Rogers and his Contemporarie.s, i. 
128-30.) d. M. R. 

THtJBLOW, THOMAS (1737-1791), 
bishop of Unrliam, born at Ashiield, Suffolk, 
in 1737, was aecond son of Thomas Thurlow, 
rector of Little Ashiield, Suffolk. Edward 
Thurlow, first barou Thurlow [q.v.], wa.s his 
elder brother. Thomas matriculated from 
Queen’s OoUege, Oxford, on 13 July 1764, 
and was a demy of Magdalen College from 
1766 to 1769, when he was olecled a fellow. 
He graduated B.A. on 11 April 1768, M.A. 
on 9 March 1761, B.D, on IS April 1769, and 
D.D. on 23 June 1772. Tn 17H he boeame 
rector of Stanhope in Durham, and in the 
following year was appointed master of the 
Temple. On 2 Nov. 1776 he was nominal od 
dean of Rochester, and on 30 March 1779 he 
was consecrated bishop of Lincoln. On 
13 March 1782 lie heuame dean of St. Paul’s, 
but resigned the oltice in 1787 on being 
translated to the see of Durham, lie died 
in Portland Place, London, on 27 May 1791, 
and was buried in tlie Temple cliuveli. By 
his wife Anne, daughter of William Boro of 
Lymington, Hampshire, he left three daugh¬ 
ters ond a son Edward 0781-1829) [q. v.], 
who in 1806 succeeded his nncle as second 
Baron Thurlow, Thomas published a few 
sermons, but he owed his advancement in 
the church to the advocooy of his brother 
rather than to his own ability. He was, 
however, a zealous patron of literary merit, 

[Gent. Mag. 1791, i. 494, it. 782; Bloxam’s 
Rp^sters of Magdalen College, vi, 290-9; Bdin- 
Inugh Review, cx. 329; Best's Personal Me¬ 
morials, 1820, p. 226; Jesse’s Memoirs of George 
III, ii, 266; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, ix. 
679; La Neve’s Bed. Aiigl. ii. 28, 317, 679, 
in. 297; Potter’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; 
Notes and Queries, ii. ix, 392; G. B. G[okaynp1’s 
Peerage; Bdt. Mus, Add. JUB. 19174, f. 709.1 

E. I. 0. 

THURMOND, Ma?. {Jl. 1716-1737), 
actress (whose maiden name was Lewis), 
was born at Epsom in Surrey, and married 
John Thurmond the younger, a dancer, in 


Duhlm. JohnThurmond, herhushand was. 
says Ohotwood, a good stage dancer, a 
son of ‘ dean headX«o] and a dear heart iSd 
inherits ^e mirth and humour of hb ke 
father. He contrived many profitable panto, 
mimes for Drury Lane, and was oooaswna^ 
trusted with a part (his first speokinemrt 
appears to have been Tattle in < Love 
Love’ on 10 Aug. 1726), but, says Ch^ 
wood, loft the practice before it left Mm.’ 

Mrs. Thurmond’s father-in-law, John 
Thurmond the elder, was acting at the same 
time and at the same theatres as his son and 
pkyed important parts. He was a partner 
with Tl|omaa Elrmgtou [q. v.] at Smock 
AUey Iheatre, Dublin, where he played 
Pheeax in ‘Timon of Athene.’ He wm a 
popular and convivial man, concemingwhom 
Ohntwood tells a comical story, and k died 
11 member of the Drury Lone company.- Con¬ 
fusion between father and son is inevitable, 
It WHS the father who played Hamlet at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ancl probably the son 
who, at the same house, was Scaramouch 
to tlie ITarlequin of Lun (Rich). The name 
of 'rhurmoud appears olao at Drury Lane to 
Kent in ‘ Lear,’ Julius Osesnr, Balance in 
the * Recruiting Ollicer,’ Sir B. Belfondip 
tho ‘Hquire of Alsatia,’ Brabantio, Satuminua 
in ‘ TitusAiidromoiis,’ nndPortiusin 'Cato.' 
His name is frequently on the hills until 
about 1726. 

It is p()3.9ible tliat Mrs. Thurmopdwaa 
first seen on tbe stage at Dublin. The name 
of Mrs. Thurmond appears to Ruth in the 
‘Committee’ and livnndra in Shadwell'a 
‘ Timon of Athens ’ at Smodc AUey Theatre 
(it is possihloj however, that her mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Winifred Thurmond, may here be 
reforrod to). On 2 June 1716 dances were 
^iven at Lincoln’s Inn Fields by Thurmond, 
jun., ‘just arrived fr-om Ireland,’ apd on the 
23rd Mrs. Thurmond, ‘ who never acted on 
this stage,’ was the original Oosmelia in the 
‘Doling Lovers, or the Libertine Tamed,’ 
by Newburgh Hamillun, taken in part from 
‘ 'The W itty Fair One' of Shirley. On 8 July 
she played Portia in Lord Lansdowne's 
‘Jew of Venice,’ and on 11 Aug. Juba in 
Mrs. Beliii’a ‘ False Count,’ At the Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields theatre she remained four 
years. Among the ports in which she was 
here seen were Arabella in Charles John¬ 
son’s ‘Wife’s Relief’ to the Riot of her 
father-in-law; Oorinna in ' Woman’s Be- 
veiige, or a Match in Newgate,’ adapted at 
secondhand by Christopher Bullock from 
Marston’s ‘ Dutch Courtezan; ’ Beluida in 
the ‘ Provoked Wife; ’ Alinda in tbe ‘ Pil¬ 
grim;’ Isabella, on original part, in Jfo. 
Davys’s ‘Northern Heiress,’ on 27 April 
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Mrs. Gripe ‘ Woman Captain‘ Medea,’ on 11 Deo. 1730; Lstilia in Theo- 
nldk in the 'Foigned Courtezans;’ philus Cibber’s'Lover,’on 20 Jan. 1731. 
rrtrode in‘BuryFair;’ Belinda, an origi- On 18 Oct. 1782, as Almoria in the 
I nart in Taverner’s ‘Artful Husband,’ on ‘Mourning Bride,' she mode her first appear- 
UFeb. 1717 i Opbeliaj Leetltin in the ‘ Old ance at Goodman’s Fields, whitber she 
Tl chelor •’ Victoria in the ‘ Fatal Marriage;' transferred her services owing to some pique 
Harriet original part, in Tavarnar’s ‘Art- with the Drury Lane management. Here 
ftlWife’ on 3 Dec.; Oalista in the ‘Fair also she played Anna BuUen in ‘Virtue 
knitent’i’ Peg ‘Sawney the Scot,’ Betrayed,’ Polly in the ‘Edgar’s Opera,’ 
Lacv'sadaptation of‘Taming the Shrew;’ Jane Shore, Berinthia in the ‘Relapse,’ 
^Arpaaia inShe was aeon Queen Elizabeth in the ‘Unhappy Fa- 
in three more original charoetars—Almeyda vourlte,’ Lady Oharlot in the ‘Funeral,’ 
. _ peckingham’s ‘ Sciijio Africanus ’ on Roxana in the ‘ Rival Queens,’ Almoria in 
la Feb. 1718; Julia in Molloy’s ‘Coquet, the ‘Indian Emperor,’ and Germanicus in 
ortheEnglish Chevalier,’on 19 April; and ‘Britannia.’ 

Lady Plotwell in Settle’s ‘ Lady’s 'aiumph,’ Returning to Drury Lane, where she reap- 

tleMSCtdate of which is not known. ■While peavedon7 Sept. 1734, she added to her re- 
at this house she was soon and approved by pertory Marcia in ‘ Cato/ Queen in ‘ Henry 
Booth, Wilkea, and Cibber, the managers of VlII ’ and in ‘ Richard III/ Clarinda in the 
Drury Lane, who decided to engage liar at ‘ Double Gallant/ Helena (an original part, 
aa advanced price; while Booth is said to inLillo’s'ChrislianHero’), onlSJan. 1735; 
have been at some pains to instruct her up 'Vioturift, in the ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ Dortnda 
to a higher pitch in tragedy than she had (kn original part in James Miller’s ‘Man of 
ritherto attained (Davies). ’Paste ’ on 0 March), Lady Gravenirs in the 

On 8 Nov., as Aapatia in the ‘ Maid’s * Careless llushand/ Oynthia in the ‘ Wife’s 
IVagedy,’ Mrs. Thurmond made her first ap- Relief/ Ladjr Brute in the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ 
pcaiancsatDrury Lana, where sheremainod Ijucy Loclnt in the ‘Beggar’s Opsra/ and 
mtill732. Principal among the many parts Kara in the ‘ Mourning Bride.’ Tlie last 
nedhero were Almeria in the ‘Mourn- time her name is traced is on9Aprill737,as 
ingiride,’ Hypolita in ‘ She would and she the Queen in Dryden’s ‘ Spanish Friai'.’ 
would not/ Alcmena In ‘ Amphitryon,’ Des- ‘ She hod,’ soys Chettle, ‘ on amiable per- 
demona, Angelica in 'Love for Love/ Lady sun and a good voice. She wisely left the 
Macduff, Rutland in the ‘ Unhappy Fa- bustle and business of the stage m her full 
vomite/ Leonora in ‘ Sir Courtly Nice/ and ripe performance, and, at that time, left 
Queen in the ‘Spanish Fi'ior/ Gertrude in behind her but few that e.\:ce11ed her.’ Doran 
‘Hamlet/Nuroissa in ‘Love’s Last Shift/ fiip^autly and unjustly colls her a ‘lady 
Portia in ‘Julius Oiesoi'/ Rulhin the ‘Com- utility/ The ports thot she played, when 
mittee/ Imoinda in ‘ Oroonoko,’ Hpiccene in she bad to face the formidable competition 
the‘Silent Woman/ Bisarre in tlia ‘ Incon- of actresses such ns Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Prit- 
itant/ Mrs. Conquest in the ‘Lady’s Last chard, Mrs. I’orter, Mrs. UldBeld, and Kitty 
Stake/ Sylvia in the ‘Recruiting Oflicer,’ Clive, prove her to have stood in the first 
Arabia In the ‘Fair Quaker/ Larairo in the rank, both in comedy and tragedy. She was 
‘Little French Lawyer,’ Evondra in ‘ Timon also a competent vocalist, 
of Athens/Cassandra in ‘ Claomones/Ter- [The chier authority for the Thurmonds ia 
magantinthe ‘Squire of Alsotia/ VVidow Chotwoocl’a History of the Stage. Information 
Taffiita in ‘ Ram Alley/ and Lady "Wrong- as to the parts they played is gathered from 
lead in the ' Provoked Husband.’ Genest. Hitchcock’s Historical View of the 

Among many original parts in pieces Irish Stage j Doran's Annals of the Stage, ed. 
mostly of little interest the wllowing may be Lowe; and Davies'e Dramatic Miscellauies have 
mentioned; Moderna in ‘ Chit Ohnt,’ by boon consulted.] J. I£. 

Thomas Killigrew tlio younger [q. v.], on THURNAM, JOHN (1810-1873), cro- 
14 Febi 1719; Myris in Young’s ' Busiris/ luologist, son of William Thurnam, by his 
on7 March; Virgilia in the ‘ Invader of his wife, Sarah Clark, was born at Lingcroft, 
Ginmtiy,or the Fatal Resentment ’ (Dennis’s nearYork, on.28Dec. 1810. Hebelongedto 
alteiatioii of ‘Ooriolanus’), on 11 Nov.; a qualcer family. After a private education 
Widow Headless in Mrs. Oentlivre’s ‘ Arti- lie became a member of the Royal College of 
See/ on 2 Oct. 1722; Isabella in Steele’s Surgeons in 1884, a licentiate of the Royal 
I Conscious Lovers/ on 7 Nov.; Celia in ‘Love College of Physicians in 1848, and a feUow 
inaEoreat'(alteredfrom ‘ Asyoulikeit’on in 1869. He graduated M.D. at the nni- 
9 Jan. 1723); Harriet in Hill’s altoration of versity of Aberdeen in 1846. Having served 
'Henry V/on 6 Dec.; Oreusa in Johnson’s as resident medical ofiicer in the West- 
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mLnstei’ Ilospilal from 1834 till 1838, Thur- 
nam was appoiiitod medlual Buperiiilendtint 
of the Friends' retreat in York, That post 
he held until 1849. Tho ’Wiltshire coimty 
asylum at Devizes was then being built, and 
the committee selected Thurnam to be medi¬ 
cal superintendent. It was opened in 1851, 
and he remained in active charge until his 
death. 

Thumam’s leisure was devoted to the 
elucidation of the statistical facts of in¬ 
sanity and investigations of anthropological 
and antiquarian interest. He was twice 
elected president of the Alcdico-Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

While at the Westminster Hospital he 
had gained some reputation from nis ob¬ 
servations on aneurism of the heart. In 
1843 he published ' Observations and Essays 
on the Statistics of Insanity, and on Esta- 
hlishmonts for the Insane.’ This work con¬ 
tained a reprint of the ‘Statistics of the York 
Betreat,’ first issued in 1841, together with 
an historical and descriptive sketch of that 
institution. Thurnam’s work has proved a 
sure foundation for subsequent statistical 
studies of insanity. After his removal to 
Wiltshire he gave special consideration to 
oraniologjr. In 180o, with Dr. Joseph Bar¬ 
nard Davis [q. v.l, he published a work in two 
volumes under the title ‘ Crania Britannica,’ 
and the same year he wrote an important 
paper on the 'Two Principal Forms of Ancient 
British and Gaulish Skulls,’ which was re¬ 
printed from the ‘Memoirs’ of the Anthro¬ 
pological Society of London (vol. i.), 1866. 
Thurnam was indefuligable in exploring 
ancient British barrows, and communicated 
his results to the Society of Antiquaries (of 
which he was a fellow) in 1809. During 
the later years of his life he collected a large 
number of skulls and objects of antiquity. 
The former were transferred to the university 
of Cambridge, the latter are in the British 
Museum. Although later authorities are of 
opinion that crnniology afEbrds no trust¬ 
worthy data for ethnical classifications, yet 
ethnology has still to depend mainly upon 
comparative tables of cranial capacity and 
the form of the skulls of diiferent races, and 
even of diflTerent individuals. In this re¬ 
spect Thurnara’s work is of enduring value. 
Two short papers deserve mention, one on 
‘ Synostoses of the Cranial Bones regarded 
as a Bace Character’ (iVat. Hist. Jiev. 1866), 
and the other on the ‘ Weight of the Human 
Brain’ (Jintm. of Mmt. Science, 1808). 
Thurnam recognised the importance of the 
obliteration of the sutares of the skull, which 
he had observed in tho dolichocephalous 
crania of tho stone age, but not in the 


bmchycephnlous cronia of thTw^;;^ 

Eilzabolh, daughter of Matthew 
metropolitan police magistrate, and sWof 
Sir Matthew Digby [q.v.] By W 

he loft tlu’eo sons, ■' ^ 


f Obituary notices in .Tournal of Mental a--— 
1878’ Mei^l Times and Gazette, and Wilb 
Arehmol. Mag.; family information; persoS 
knowledge.] ^ ^ 

THTTRSBY, JOHN nn (d. 1373] n„li 
bishop of York. [See Tiiobe.sdt.] 


THURSTAN or TTJBSTIN (d. U 40 ] 
nvohbishop of York, wns son of Anger or 
Auger, prebendary of St. Paul’s, London,hv 
his wife Popelimi. llis brother Audoensne- 
oeedod to his father's prebend, was bishop 
of Evroux, and died in 1139. Thurstan vai 
a native of Bayonx, and a prebendary of St 
Paul’s (John op Huxiiam ap. Sur. Dmu! 
ii. 30; Nuwcoubt, liepertontm,i. 141, K®! 
Gallia Christiana, xi. 673; Obmhio, col! 
858). He was a clerk in the liousoholdanda 
favourite of William Bufus, became the 
spcrotary of Henry I, was much trusted It 
him, and, among other duties, was specially 
employed in entertaining the king's ecd^ 
siasticnlgueslB (IIuou run Chantob). Tb 
see of York being vacant by the death of 
Archbishop Thomas (d. 1114) [q. y.], the 
king nominated Thurstan as his successor 
—it is said with tho approval of Balpli 
d’Escures (d. 1122) [q.v.], archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury—and he was elected at Winohesta 
on 16 Aug. 1114, being then in sub-deacon's 
orders (EanMHB, Uktoria iV'oi»)ran,col,49il; 
FirOit. Wia. sub an.) 

Thurstan at once spoke to the king about 
the profession of obetuence to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the king did not command 
him to make it. After being ordained deacoa 
by the bishop of Winchester, he was ea- 
tnroned nt York, visited Durham, where hs 
had an inlorviow with Turgot f^.v.], bishop 
of St. Andrews, who was then dying, and the 
church of Hexham, and then returned to ^ 
own diocese. Two summonses came to him 
from Archbishop Balph bidding him come to 
Canterbury to be ordained priest and con^ 
cratod bishop. Thurstan asked the advice 
of his chapter about the profession; they 
declared that they would leavo_ the matter 
to him, and would uphold him if he refused 
it. He said that he would go to Bome,ud 
would act as the pope might direct, Baving, 
though still uncousecrated, received a pro¬ 
mise of obedience from his clergy, he went to 
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nonen, arriving there at Ohnst- 
Is ttifl ashed leave to go to Enme. Atch- 
rS’oo Ralph, however, had already talked 
tfeekmg, and Henry refused to let him 
1 Conon, the cardmal-bishop of Prienoste, 
was then acting as legate in Normandy, and 
flenrv conanlted him as to what should he 
as refused to consecrate Thiu-s- 
tanOTthout the profession. Oonon advised 
that lie should at once be ordained priest, 
and then sent to Home for consecration. He 
received priest’s orders from Kanulf Flam- 
bard fq.v.], bishop of Durham, at Bayeux, 
hut TWs not allowed to go to Eome, and 
after Whitsuntide 1116 returned to Eng¬ 
land. However, both he and the York 
chapter sent messangors to the pope re- 
ouetog that he might be freed from the 
Lf..c«(iTi. In a great council hold by the 
ling at Michaelmas Thurstan complained 
^he delay of hie oonsaoralion, and Henry 
hade him request Ealph to oonseorata him 
in the presence of competent witnesses. 
Accordingly, taking with him the archbishop 
of Rouen, the bishops of Lisienx and Dur- 
1^, and others, Thurstan made his request to 
Itclph, who answered that he would do so 
rrilfingly if he would mako the profession, 
bat this Thurstan refused. About that time 
Ito, bishOT of Ohartroa, who had a great ro- 
raid for Thurstan (Ep. 216), wrote to Pas¬ 
chal n, praying him to put an end to the 
dispute by sanctioning 'rhuratan’s refusal 
{^. 278). In January 1116 Paschal replied 
to an application from the York chapter 
confirming their election, forbidding the pro¬ 
fession, and ordering that, if Hal^ refused 
to consecrate Thurstan, the rite should ho 
petfotmed by sufiragau-bishops of York, 
il^n the Mug heard that the pope’s inter¬ 
ference had been invoked without his con- 
teut, he was very wroth, and at the great 
council held at Salisbury iu Miu'ch sent the 
Count of Meulon and others to Thurstan 
bidding him make the profession. lie re- 
fibed, and was summoned before the king, 
who told him that he must either obey or 
lesm, whereupon, placing hie hand ou that 
of the king, he resigned the archhishopric, 
declaring that he would never seek it again 
(Seen; Babmub, cols. d96-7 ; Fiob. Wio. 
sob an.) Nevertheless, he soon repented of 
bis determination, and after Easter ocoom- 
psoied the king to Normandy, repeating his 
ic^usst to be idlowod to g[o to Home. His 
nsignation, though operative as regards his 
ligbt to the tenmoralities, did not annul his 
sntion. The king therefore did not order 
soother eleotion, hut refused his request; for 
bo knew that if he let him go he would he 
Thurstan remained 


TOl. xiz. 


with the court in Normandy. He was sup¬ 
ported in 1117 by a deputation from the 
York chapter, and the king, on a renewal of 
Thurston’s I'oquest, replied that ho would 
do nothing until the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury should return from Home, whither he 
had gone on this matter with the king’s 
consent, Balph rcUuned without having 
met with success. The York chapter sent 
another letter to the pope on Thurstan’s be¬ 
half, complaining that, through the instrii- 
meutality of Eolph and his suffragans, he 
had been kept in exile from his church for 
a year and a half. In consequence of this 
the legate Anselm received a letter from 
Paschal to the king directing him to restore 
Thurstan to his church, and promising to 
adjudicate upon the dispute. Another letter 
was direotea to Ralph, ordering him to con¬ 
secrate without the profession, Henry re¬ 
stored Thurstan, who returned to York. 

Ralph’s return, however, was delayed, and 
in January 1118 Paschal died. The new 
pope, Gielasiue 11, was warmly on Thurstau’s 
side. lie wrote to Henry bidding him send 
both Ralph and Thurstan to him, and sent 
summonses to both of them to come to him. 
Thurstan was anxious to press his cause, 
and, as ha had not the Idnge leave to cross 
the sea, embarked at Dover in di^uise, and 
went to Henry at Rouen about Ohristmas- 
tide. He complamed that Ralph was keep¬ 
ing away fiiom England in order to avoid con¬ 
secrating him. lie met Ralph and gave him 
the pope’s letter. Hearing thac Qelasius 
hod appointed to meet the^’ench king at 
Tours, he asked the king to allow him to ^ 
thither, and was refused. He obtained the 
good will of Louis VI, who was ready to 
take any opportunity of embarrassing Henry. 
In January 1119 Gelasius died. He was 
succDodod by Oalixtus II, who espoused 
Thurston’s cause as slrongly as his prede¬ 
cessor had done, whUe Louis and Fullc, count 
of Anjou, olso did wliat they could for him 
by rofusinp' to allow Ralph to pass through 
their domiiiioiis to go to the pope. Henry, 
finding that Thurston's cause was supported 
t^his enemie^ tried in Lent to persuade him 
to return to England, hut he refused; and 
the king than asked him to promise to go 
after Easter, hut be answered evasively and 
stayed on in Normandy. The pope sum¬ 
moned him to attend the council to be held 
at RheimSj and Henry allowed him to go on 
his promising that he would not on any ac¬ 
count receive consecration fbom the pope 
(Easmbb, col. 608). He met the pope at 
Toiu's on 22 Sept,, and in his company visited 
Blois and Paris, being received cordially by 
the magnates of Franco, During the poiie’s 
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stay at these places he was twice solicited by pressed Henry on Thurstan’s behalf an l”" 
a deputation rrom the York chapter to con- interview took place between the llin *5 
seorate Thurstan ; and, though no had pro- the legate Conon at Chateau London^ 
mised Henry that he would not do ao,_ ho Nemours, on the Sunday after Ascen*^ 
nevertheless consecratedThurstan at Xtholms day, Thurstan, at Henry’s request beinv 
on Sunday, 20 Oct., the day before the conn- at hand. The king was finding tbe 111 !^ 
oil was to open,manyFrenohbiahopaasaisting bishop extremely useful to him in nesotS' 
at therito, though thearehbishop ofLyonsra- ing with France and was therefore inclinsl 
fusedtoobeythepopa’aorderthathesliouldbe in his favour(SriraoK, BistoriaHeiiml 
present j for he held that a wrong was done to 199). During the discussion Conon feonght 
the see of Canterbury. John, the archdeacon Thurstan to Henry, who reinvested him -Ali 
of Canterbury, who was with the pope, loudly the archbishopric, and gave Hm leave to 
protested in the presonce of the assembled enter Normandy on his promising that he 
bishops against the eoneaoration (li. col. 604; would keep out of Englanduntil Mushaebnas 
Hugh). The English and Norman bishops, when the king proposed to come to a final 
who arrived the next day, bitterly reproached settlement. AtMichaelmas Thurston could 

ThurAan for his deceitful conduct, would not be spared to return to England ashe was 
not hold any intercourse with him, and in engaged on the king’s husiness. He attended 
the king’s name forbad him to enter any of the council that the legate held at Benmaia 
Henry’s dominions. Hen^ declared that in October, and at its dose Henry, in an in- 
he should never set foot in England until ho terview with Conon at Qisore, promised that 
had made the profession. On 1 Nov. he re- he would obey the pope’s wishes with respect 
ooived the pall from the pope, who hade to him. Baying that he would rafter have 
him keep the grant secret for the present, lost five hundred marks tW have been 
In order to pavetbewayfor a reconciliation withoutbim. Thurstanhoped tohavectossed 
with Henry, Thurstan busied bimself in at- witb tbe king in November; but Henry bade 
tempts to arrange a ponce botweeu the kings of him stay untu after Christmas, that be might 
En^nnd and France. At o meeting between take advice with his council (tJ.), and ha 
Henry and the pope at GieoraOalixtus begged therefore visited Chartres. At Obrietoua 
the king to allow Thurstan to occupy his Henry summoned Arehbishop Ealpb and 
see in peace; but Henry would not yield, the bishops to a council, and caused to he 
and on his return to Euriand disseised the read I 0 thorn a letter ftom Calixtus di- 
archhiehop of his estates. Thurstan remained lected to him and Italph, in which the pop>> 
with the pope. He was treated with groat throatonod to lay England under an inteidict 
consideration by the cardinals and others of unloss Thurstan was restored to hie ftuift 
the papal court, took part in deliberations without making profession, and appears aha 
and jumciol proceedings as though he had to have laid the matter before the magnates 
been a cardinal, aud assisted the pope iu tho of the kingdom generally. It was nnaft 
dedications of altars and churches. WhUo moiisly decided that he should he recalled, 
ho was with the pope at Gap, on Ash though, it is said, on tbe condition that be 
Wednesday 1120, it was decided that tbe was to celebrate no divine office outside bis 
church of York should he freed from Iho diocese until he had satisfied the cburcbcf 


profession, and a bull was issued to that 
effect. At Thurslan’s request the pope gave 
him. some relics for his church and somo 
holy oil, and granted him leave to use the 
pall while he was in exile. Thurston then 
took his leave, being escorted on tho first 
stage of his journey by a number of cardinals 
and bishops. He visited Adela, counlese of 
Blois, and her eon Theobald, and was hos- 
pitahly entertained at Hheims by Halph {d. 
1124), the archbishop of that see. At Sois- 
sons he met^ the legate Conon, and, after 
consulting with him, judged it well to abs¬ 
tain &>m attending the court which Louis 
was about to bold at Seulis, and again visited 
the Countess of Blois, celobrating mass with 
bis pnll on Easter day at Coiilommiora, and 
going with the countess to Maroigny, where 
she took the veil. Meanwhile the pope 


Canterbury (iJ. j Hugh j Eadmeb, cola. 615- 
610). The messenger hearing hia recall 
found him at Bouen. lie crossed on 30 Jaa, 
went to the king and queen at Windsor, vaa 
well received, and shortly afterwards pto- 
ceedod to York, whore he was met by a 
great procession of men of all orders, lav 
and clerical, and was welcomed with mnea 
rejoioing. 

Thurstan celebrated his return by remit 
ting certain fees paid by the chnrcbeaofbia 
diocese for theconeccrated chrism,B]idstrictly 
forbade hia clergy to demand parent fw 
burials, extreme unction, and baptism. At 
Michaelmas Henry called on him to maft 
profession to Ralph poraonally, but on bis 
producing tho privilege granted by Oalixtia 
the matter was dropped. Thurstan was him- 
self vainly demanding a profession from John, 
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rijX^ialiop of Glasgow by Paschal in pointed for hearing the suit against Bishop 
ms and in 1123 excommunicated him. John j it was afterwards put off to a later 
John appealed to the pope, was unsuccess- date, and John seems nerer to have acknow- 
M hut neverthelesB did not profess. Thur- ledged the authority of York. 

Stan requested the king to allow him to When Thurstan went to the assembly that 
ittendtne council summoned by Colixtus, the king held at Westminster at Christmas 
ind was bidden to wait until the new arch- 1126 [see under HinrJir he was informed 
bL'hop of Canterbury should also go to Eome. by Henry that the arehbisliop of Canterbury 
Williamof Corbeil [see Coebuil] having been would not allow him to have his cross horns 
elected archbishop, Thurstan proposed to erect or to take part in placing the crown on 
consecrate him, hut oWeotedto acknowledge the king's head, and was forced to submit, 
liiin as primate of all England, and William In 1127 he was summoned by William to a 
xras ther^ore consecrated by bis suQragans council that beheld as legate; he did not at¬ 
op 18 Peb. 112S (Sviinoir, c. 200). Both the tend, but sent a sufficient excuse ( Cmt. FiiOn. 
pidibishops went to Eome; Thurstan ar- Wia. sub an.) In compliance with the re- 
rired there first, and when William came quest of the king of Scotland he in 1128 
he found that serioua oWectlona were raised C(&seDratod Robert (d. 1169) [q. v.], a canon 
eirainst granting the paU. The York histo- of York, as bishop of St. Aumews, without 
jun (Hugh) asserts that it was only through r^iiiring from lum any profession of obe- 
fhnrstaus mterces&ion that he received it, dienco. Aa John of Glasgow assisted at 
but that need not be believed (Jh, c. 208). tlio coronation, it may be auppoaed that 
IVilham, having received the pall, com- Thurstan and he had made up their quarrel, 
plained to the pope of the injury done to On 1 Aug. 1129 Thurstan attended the coitn- 
see in the York matter. Thurstan cil that Archbishop William hold at London 
tid that he could not make answer heoause ([Ihn'. Himr. sub an.) He was consulted 
be had not brought the muniments of his by Richard [see under BionAiii) A. 1180], 
cbmeh with him, and it is asserted, on then prior of St. Mary’s at York, in 1182, 
tbs other Wd, that the Oantorbury poopla and in oonsequonce visited that house, 
could not give a satisfactory account of their removed from it Richard and his twelve 
privilegss. The pope bade them both exhi- friends, who were anxious to lend a stricter 
bit thw privileges in a council to he held in life, gave them a piece of land on which 
E^landbefbie papal legates. Nothing, how- they settled, and where thejr founded the 
ever, appears to hare been settled as regards Oislorciau abbey of Fountains, He re- 
their dispute during the legation of John of ceived the thanks of St. Bernard for his 
Ccema in 1126, and both archhiahops again kindness to these monks. In 1183 he gained 
Tinted Some. Before Thurstan left, the a new sulTragan by the creation of the see 
king hade him put the two secs in the same of Oorlisle, to which, on 6 Aug., he conse- 
pontion os in bus father's day, and met with crated Aldulf, prior of Nostell, near Wake- 
s refosal. Thm'stan travelled with his field, as the first bishop. He did not take 
biother,BiBbop Audoen,and the legate, and, part in the coronation of Stephen (Will. 
uJohnofCremawos tolling muchmoney to Maxu, Iliatoria Novella, i. c. 461), hut at- 
Bome and hod many enemies, they took a tended his court at Easter 1136. A fire did 
joute di&rent &om that by which the Eng- some damage to his cathedral church on 
lisL usually travelled, and mot with mu^ 8 Jmie 1187. As David of Scotland was in 
inconvenience and delay, so that they did that yoor preparing to invade England, 
got reach Some uiitU. throe weeks after Thurstan, though much weakened by age, 
biebhbhop WiSiam. Ilonorius U gave met bim at Roxburgh, and prevailed on him 
'Willkm a legatine commission, and the to agree to a truce until Stephen’s return 
York account represents Thurstan as advo- from Normandy in December, The see of 
catingthismeasiire in obedience to thekiug’e Canterbury being then vacant, he presided 
Older. No agreement was made with refc- over the prelates at a council that tlie king 
icncetothe old dispute; and the grant of heldatNorlha^lononlO AprilllSS^Cont. 
tie legation to "Wiluam put Thurstan in a Fioe. Wi 9.) When, for the second time in 
wffBe ^rition. While he woe in Rome he that year, the Scots invaded the north of 
fiiimd Jolm, bishop of Glasgow, at the papal England, and, having overrun the bishopric 
court, and laid a complaint against him and of Durham, appeared in Yorkshire, Thurstan 
uainst the bishops ofScotland generally, for met the lords of the shire at York, and, find- 
t£ey,ineomimotion with Davidlfq.v.], were ing them discouraged because the king could 
desirous of^getting rid of the claims of the give them no help, animated them by bis 
see of York and making their ohurch dc- counsel to resist the invaders, promised that 
^jondent only ou Home. A day was ap- tho parish priests of the diocese should lead 
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tlieh' parishioiiei's to liattle, said tliat he 
hoped himself to he in the fight, and gave 
the coming campaign the character of a ern- 
oade. In obedience to his counsel the forces 
of the shire gathered at York, -whero, after 
a three days’ fast, he gave them absolution 
and his benediction, lie wished to be car¬ 
ried in his litter with tlae host, for he was 
too weak to ride, but the lords persuaded 
him to stay at home and pray for their suc¬ 
cess, so he gave them his cross and the banner 
of St. Peter of York to carry with them, sent 
his men with the army along with Ihilph 
(d. 1144 P) [q. V.], bishop of Orkney, and re¬ 
mained at York, while the army that ho had 
gathered routed the Scots at the battle of 
the Standard on 32 Aug. 1138. 

Anselm, abbot of St. Edmund^ haviug 
been elected to the see of London, Thurstan 
upheld the party among the canons opposed 
lo him, and, being requested by the pope to 
say what he thought of him, wrote that he 
was more fit to be deprived of his abbacy 
than promoted to a sue (Biouto, i. 360). 
He was iirevented by infirmity from attend¬ 
ing the council hcldby the legate Alberic on 
0 Dec., and sent the dean of York to represent 
him. He desired in 1139 to resign his see, 
and, it is said, to secure his brother Audoou 
as his successor, and for this purposo, as well 
as to excuse his non-attendance at the pope’s 
council, sent Eiohard, abbot of Fountains, to 
Romo. Audoen, however, died in this year 
at Morion priory in Surrey, where he had 
assumed the halnt of a canou. St. Bernard 
wrote to Thurstan dissuading him from his 
idea of resignation, and advising him whilo 
retaining his see lo live an ascetic life (Opera, 
i. 397). A compiled account of him records 
that he made a pilgrimage to Palestine, but 
the assertion lacks confirmation, is probably 
based on a misreading, and cannot in any 
case be true of a time when he was worn out 
by age (Vita apud Hietorians of York, ii. 
207). Finding that his end was near, Tbur- 
stan colled to remombrancoavow that ho had 
made in his youth at Oluuy to outor the 
Oluniac order; having called the clergy of 
his church together into his chapel, he made 
solemn confession hoforo them, and received 
the discipline from thorn, and after this sot 
out, in company with the elder clergy and 
many liwmen, for the Cluniao priory at Ponte- 
ftact, where, on 26 Jan. 1140, ho was admitted 
into the convent and received the monastic 
habit. On 6 Fob. ho felt himself dying, and, 
in the presence of the eldor clergy, who scorn 
to have remained with him, and the monks, 
he caused the vigils for the dead to bo per¬ 
formed, as though he already lay dead, him¬ 
self taking the ninth lectio, and reciting the 


vei-siole ‘Dies ir», dies ilia’ 
were ended he d ed while 
monks were prying (Joes op hS 
lie was himed before the high altar^'’ 

prioiw church. Some days^erSdstt 

IreyTuroyle or Trocope, archdeacon ofS 

Lngham, behold him m a vision, and receird 
from him the assurance of his well-beu,; 
A year later lus body was found undecavl 
Thurstan was a man of deep piety andTf 
monastic acetioism, being extremely SDarin? 
m eating and drinking, weaiing a 
and otherwise mortifying hia flesh. Hia ck’ 
raotor was probably emotional, for he wib 
endowed with ‘ the grace of teats' apecialk 
when celebrating the masa, and he eierci4 
a strong influence on Indies, many of hirii 
rank, as the Coimtesa of Bloi8,hemg hia affas 
tional 0 and obedient diaoiplea ( JoHir op flu- 
uam). To the poor he was pitiful andlibend. 
That he was remarkably com-ageous and pe^ 
severing is shown in his long conflict with 

the see of Canterbury, supported by the tonl 

authority, 'i'lie independence of hia aae waa 
an object worthy of the saerifleea hemadeto 
^ain it, specially if the struggle is regarded 
in tholi^t of the time; the exile,loss of 
wealth, and other ti-oubles that he manfully 
endured in the cause, and the suecesa tkt 
crowned his oUbrts, as well as his personal 
character, justly endeared him to the people 
of the north, and gave him a position of et- 
traordiiiaiy iufiuence among them. Reused 
that infineuce on a memorable occasion to 
arouse a patriotic sentiment and deliver tk 
north from a cruel invasion. Yet in tk 
progress of Iiis struggle with Ganterbuiy k 
certainly did not scruple to ally himself 
with the enemies of his own king, and he was 
guilty of a breach of faith in receiving ecu' 
secration from Oalixlus. He was a genemas 
benefactor to the churchea and clergy of his 
diocese, to York, Hexham, liipon, Beverly, 
and SouthwcU, and founded new prebends ia 
the last-named three chm'ches, and he was 
careful in the selection of his clergy (6.) 
and in the promotion of their interests (Rii* 
torinns of York, ii. 886). In the troahk 
that soon foUowod his death men loohedkck 
with regret to the peace and prosperity en¬ 
joyed by the clergy and tenants of the see 
during his episcopate. For the dergy wem 
not the only recipients of privile^ flam 
him; hischai-lortotherisiugtownofBoverl^ 
woB based on that granted by Henry to Tori: 
it confirmed the oustoms of the hurghetai^ 
panted them a hans-house and exemptioa 
from toU (Stubbs, Select Charten, p. 103) 
He was largely concerned in the ^w4oi 
monasticism in the north during fis opiaco- 
pate, and is said to have founded eight lai- 
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{Htsioitans of lorh, 267), 
Snttffli tills is probably an exaggeration. He 
“rtnlnlv founded the nunnery of Olemen- 
near York {Monaaticon, iv. 323), and 
ee?bims be said to have founded Foun- 
riwibbey. The foundation of St. Leonard’s 
Wosoitol at York has been ascribed to him 
ZtoTiSB, i. 100), but it existed as St. Peter’s 
Hospital before his time; he obtained m-auts 
to it from Henry I; it •was burnt in the fire 
of 1137 • and -was rebuilt by Stephan -with a 
dedication to St. Leonard (MonoBtiaon, vi. 
609). Hia influence, ho-weyer^ -was great 
,ritbValter Espoo [q. v.], ‘William Pagnnol 
Tfoe under PAOiiran, EaIiPh], and other 
fiondcrs of monasteries in the north. 

'Reworks attributed to Thurstan by Dale 
(Cent.ii. 183) are: 1. ‘ De origins FonUneiisis 
cornobii’(either a mistake for the-work of 
Huih of Kirkstall i see Monaaticon, v. 293, 
and lully in Memorials of Fountains Abbey, 
edited by Eninei or else is identical ■with 
Tbiuatan’s long and interesting lotlor to 
William, archbishop of Oanterbury, on the 
suWect printed in the same book). 2. ‘ De 
eno primatu ad Oolixtum,’ a matter on 
a Men he doubtless wrote much to that pope. 
3 . ‘ Contra juniorem Anselmum,’ probably a 
teferance to the extract from a letter pre- 
aerred ^ Diceto and noticed above. Dale 
adds,' Et qaeednm alia,’ of -which nothing is 
hown. A constitution of his ‘ Do dobit is 
defimetorum Glericorum ’ is printed in Wil- 
Ws' Concilia’ (i. 412). 


[A full life of Thurstan is given in Eaino’s 
fastiEbor.; it is -written with some bins in his 
krouiand on the York side in the dispiilo -with 
the see of Onntorbury, being founded on the 
3fe by Hugh the Chanlor, or precentor, and 
archdeacon of York, a conteiiiporncy of Thurston, 
Thick is printed in Historians of York, vol. ii. 
(^llsSor.)^ In the samo volume aro a loiter 
torn Archbishop Italpb to Cnlixtus complain-. 
ug of Thurstan, also priotod by Twysdoii; a 
tte life of Thurstan, made up partly of versos 
ly Hugh of Pontefract and G-ooffroy Turcoplo, 
aid partly of prose by a Into writer, and of little 
ralag, and n yhronicle of the Archbishops of 
Yoih, also printed by Twyaden ns the work of 
T. Stubbs, and, so far as Thurstan is conoornod, 
inainly founded on tlio life bylliigh the Chanter, 
Also on the York side aro Eiohard of Hexham, 
id.Twysden, and John of Hexham, ed, Twysdon, 
snd np. 0pp. Symoouis Eunelm. (Eolls Ser.), 
both also in Baine’s ITaxham Priory (Surtoea 
Soc.pp. 14,46). 'The Canterbury side is ropro- 
ffiutwin Endiner’s Hist. Hov. od. Migno; see 
slao Chton. Mnilros, od. Unlo; Plor. Wig. with 
Cimt. (Eugl. Hist. Soo.); Syra. Eunelm. Will, 
of Yalmeiibuiy’s Gesta Pontiff. Hen. Hunting- 
™, Gorvuso of Cant., E. de Eiceto (all Bolls 
8at)j S. Botnaidi Opp, ed. 1600 j Allred's De 


BoUo Standard!, ed. Twysden j ‘Walbran’s Me¬ 
morials of Fountains (Surtees Soo. pp 42, 67). 
There is a life of Thurstan in 0. Honriquez's 
Phoenix Eoviviscons (1626J.] W, H. 

THUESTON, JOHN (1774-1822), 
draughtsman, was bom at Scarborough in 
1774, and commetiood his career as a copper- 

E ilote engraver, working u-nder James Heath 
n. V.], whom he assisted on two of his chief 
plates, ‘ The Death of Major Peirson,’ after 
Oo^ey, and ‘ The Dead Soldier,’ after‘Wright 
of Derby. He then took up wood-engraving 
and eventually devoted himself exclusively 
to designing book iUuslrations, in which he 
-was^ highly successful, and most of the 
editions of tlie poets and novelists published 
during the first twenty years of the present 
centiuw, especially those issued by the Oliia- 
■wick Press, wore embellished by his pencU. 
Many of Thurston’s drawings were engraved 
on copper for Shmpe’s and Cooke’s classics 
and similarworlcs,butthebulk of them,drawn 
on tho block, wore cut b-y Glennell, Bran- 
Bton,Neshit,Thompson,and other able wood- 
engravers. Among his designs of this class 
ore (he illustrations to Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,' 
1806; Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel,’ 1807 j Thomas’s 
‘ Eoligioris Emblems,’ 1800 (a much admired 
work, ■which was reisened in 1816 ond pub¬ 
lished in Qermany in 1818); Bhake^eare’s 
worlcB, 1814; Soincrville’s ‘Eurol Sports,’ 
1814) Puoklo’s ‘Club,’ 1817j Falconer’s 
' Shipwrock,’ 1817 j and Savage’s ‘ Hints on 
Decorative Printing,’ 1822. Thurston’s 
drawings were gracoful and pleasing, though 
somewhat artificial and admirably adapted 
to the wood-engraver’s art, which was carried 
to its greatest perfection under his influence, 
lie was elected an associate of tho Water¬ 
colour Society in 1806, but contributed only 
to the oxliihition of that year, sending Hvo 
Shakespearean groups ; he was also on occa¬ 
sional oxhibitor at the Eoyal Academy from 
1794 to 1812. Being of delicato constitu¬ 
tion and retired habits, Thurston was perso¬ 
nally little knowu; ho died at his house at 
Holloway, London, in 1822, his life being 
short onod by oxccssivo devotion to his art. 
He had two sous, Gl. and J. Thurston^ ■who 
practisod as artists andoccasionolly exhibited 
at tho Eoyal Academy. 

[Eodgravo's Diet, of Artists; .Tnekson and 
Cluittu’s Hist, of Wood Engraving; Linton's 
Mastors of Wood Engraving; Nnglor’s Ennst l«r- 
Loxikou; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
1823.] F. M. O’D. 

THUKSTON, SiK JOHN BATES (1836- 
1897), colonial governor, eldest son of John 
Noel Thurston of Bath, and Eliza ‘W‘e8t, 
was born in London on 31 Jan. 1836, He 
was educated at a private school in tho 
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south of Engknd. Bejecting the olTer of his 
uncle, Sir Augustus West, to bring him up as 
a doctor, he entered the merchant service in 
1860 on an Indian liner belonging to a rela¬ 
tive. In 1866 he became first ollicor, hut 
shortly afterwards was struck down bj 
cholera and ordered to Australia for lus 
health, lie started sheep farming with a 
friend at Natnoi, New South "Wales, but, 
losing his partner suddenly, about 1869 re¬ 
moved to Liverpool, near Sydney. Here 
his farm was ruined by a flood about 1802. 
He was then for a short time employed under 
the government of Now South Wales, but 
his health broke down again, lie then under¬ 
took a botanising expedition among the 
islands of the Western Faciilc. In 1804 he 
was wrecked on Samoa, thou an island where 
the European was hardly known, and by his 
great swimming powers was the means of 
saving the crew. For eighteen months he 
lived on Samoa, and laid the foundation of 
his wide knowledge of the natives of the 
Western Pacific. In 1806 ho was rescued 
by the Wesleyan missionary ship and taken 
to Fiji, where ho obtained opost in the Bri¬ 
tish consulate for Fiji and Tonga. In 1809 
ho became acting consul, ond shortly after¬ 
wards his remarkable influence over the na¬ 
tives became manifest. Fiji had one of those 
quaint imitations of a parliamentary con¬ 
stitution which are stiU found in some of the 
Pacific Islands. Such a constitution is not 
always a success, and in 1872 that of Fiji 
went to pieces. In May 1872 the king, Tha- 
kombaw, saw that there was only one chance 
of safety, and called in Thurston to be chief 
secretary and minister for foreign nlFairs. 
This led immediately, in 1874, to the trans¬ 
fer of the islands to G-roat Britain, whidi 
had only a few years previously refused to 
accept them; the negotiations were conducted 
through Thurston, and on the accomplish¬ 
ment of the cession (October 1874) ho be¬ 
came colonial secretary and auditor-general 
of the now crown oolo_^. In 1877 the high 
commission for the "Western Famfic was 
created, and in 1879 Thurston became the 
secretary to the high commissioner. In 
1880 he acted as governor of Fiji, and at 
the end of the year went on a spooinl com¬ 
mission to the Friendly islands in order to 
negotiate a treaty. 

In October 1882 he was appointed deputy 
governor of Phi, and in mvember 1883 
consul-general for the Western Pacific. His 
varied duties required him to move con¬ 
stantly about the islands of those seas, and 
he established his reputation both with the 
natives and the European traders by the 
judgment and wisdom with which he treated 


the former, and t^ firmness witlMd^, 
uphold the dignity of British jurisdi«(» 
So great was his reputation with the natir, 
that in 1883, when the great Fijians 
was dying, ha installed Thurston i chief a 
all the Fijians. 

In hlaroh 1886 Thurston cametoEnfflanil 
as British commissioner to ths 
German commission appointed for thana^ 
pose of discussing the question of knd 
claims in Fiji and couflicling tenitorial 
cloims in the South Seas. He 8ho\red s 
profound knowledge of the affairs of that 
part of the world, and he fittingly returned 
to Fiji ae lioutonant-govenior in ISbOi. He 
became governor and high commissioner of 
the Western Pacific in 1887. 

In 1896 Thurston’s health gave way, and 
ho came to England on leave. Betumina 
to his post in 3890, he died at Sma in 
Fobruanf 1897. lie became O.M.G. in l&SO 
and K.O.M.G. in 1887; he was a fellow of the 
Linnean and Geographical societies. 

lie married, first, obout 1868, a Ifrench 
lady, Madame de Lavalatte; secondly, on 
14 Jan. 1883, Amelia, daughter of John 
Berry of Albury, New South "Wnles, who, 
with throe sene and two daughters, sutriTed 
him. The British goveimmeiit grantedLsdy 
Tlmrslon a civil list pension in considerntioa 
of her husband’s servioos, and the garetn' 
ment of Fiji a pension of 60J. to each (ff the 
five children during minority. 

[Information givon by Lady Thurston; Men- 
noil's Diet, of Australasian Biography; Timei, 
0 Fob. 1807; Colonial Office List, 1896; Head- 
book to Fni, 1886, p. 14; official informatian] 

O.A.H. 


THURTELL, JOHN (1794-1824), mn^ 
dorer, born in 1794, was son of Tuomiis 
Thurtell, an alderman and in 1824 mayor of 
Norwich, and was brought up with a view to 
entering his father's busiiioss; hut after 
serving for two years as apprentice on the 
Bollona,under Captain John M'Einlay,FL.N., 
he became in 1814 a hombasinmanuiactutcr 
on his own accotmt, Having failed in No^ 
wioh, he proceeded to London a^ut _1820, 
and sought notoriety in low sporting clrclis. 
Extremely muscular, he was a good amateur 
boxer, ond was frequently seen as 'second' 
in public prize-fights. George Borrow met 
him once at North Wakham while aclmgin 
this capacity, ond recorded his impresaons 
in ‘ Lavengro' (chaps, xxiv. and xxvL) He 
was also attracted by the stage, ond used to 
imitate Edmund Hean. About 1822 he set 
up a tavern, called the Block Boy, in Lons 
Acre. In June 1823 he ond lus hrotbet 
Thomas recovered 2,000f. from the Oounty 
Fire Office for damages done by fire to s 
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insurance company liaving 
omccesswlly maiatamed before the court 
nleas that the promises wore wil- 
STonVe. With this windfall John 
TWtell indulged to the full his passion for 
^bling. Atfiexworthy’s hminra-roorns in 
“ -ing Gardens and elsewhere he lost large 
-urns to the most accomplished blacklegs and 
Mfflesters of the day. Among these was 
ffilliun Weare, of 2 Lyon’s Inn, solicitor. 
Thurtell was especially exasperated against 
■ffeare, whom ho dharged with cheating him 
of 300/., by means of false cards, at blind 
livikBT. A reconcilation was, howevor, 
nrtched up, and on Mday, 21 Oct. 1823, 
Weare consented to accompany Thurtell to 
the house of a friend named Probortj near 
Elstiee, for a few days’ shooting. Picking 
up Wears near Tyburn, Thurtell drove 
rapidly in his gig along the St. Albans road 
towards Elstree. When close to Prohert’s 
house in Gill’s Ilill Lano, Radlett, Thurtell 
produced a pistol and shot his companion. 
Iholatter managed to jump out of the gig, 
hut Thurtell stunned him with the butt of 
the pistol, and finally cut his throat. The 
tody was taken to Prohert’s the same even¬ 
ing, W was eventually thrown into a 
'green swamp ’ eome two miles distant, 
h^icion was promptly aroused by the dis¬ 
covery of the pistol and other evidence of a 
recent struggle in Gill’s Hill Lane, and the 
mniderer’s associates, Frobert and Hunt, 
tamed king's evidence upon Thurtell being 
arrested by George Huthven of Bow Street 
at the Coach ana Horses, Conduit Street, 
on 28 Oct. He wae tried at Hertford before 
Sit James Alan Park [q. v.] on 6 and 7 Jan, 
1824. The prisoner, wlio wa.s stated to have 
been coached by Charles Phillips, made a 
long and powerful speech in his own defence, 
and the court from the judge downwards 
were sensibly utreoted by the ‘terrihlo 
earnestness’ of his closing appeal. But, 
awt from the evidence of his scoundrelly 
aUies, the crime was so clumsily contrived, 
and the circumstantial evidence was so 
strong, that there could he no doubt as to 
ths verdict. Thurtell, who made no con¬ 
fession and ehowed remarkablo sangfroid, 
and whose last anxiety seemed to bo to learn 
theresultof‘the mill between Spring and 
Langham,’ was hanged at Hertford on 9 Jan. 
1824, He is said In have designed the 
gallows on which he was executed (a struc¬ 
ture preserved at the exhibition of Mme. 
Tnsaaud), Hie body was diseected by Dr. 
Abemethy, and his skull is preserved at the 
Koyal College of Surgeons. 

The Gill’s Hill tragedy,_ in spite of the 
ralgar brutality of its details, laid a powei> 


ful hold upon the popular imagination. Thur* 
tell as a sporting man, who was thought to 
have been hardly used by fortune, was for the 
time almost a popular hero. Hazlitt spoke of 
the gigantic energy with which he impressed 
those who hoard his rhetoric at the trial. Sir 
Walter Scott made a ‘variorum’ out of the 
numberlessnewspaper and chapbookaocounts 
of th6_ tragedy^ end specially revelled in the 
four lines ascribed to Theodore Hook: 

They cub his throat from cor to ear, 

His brains thoy battered in. 

His name was Mr, William Woaro, 

He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn, 

When Scott loft London for the north in 
hlay 1828 he ‘could not resist going out of 
his way to inspect the scpne of the murder ’ 
(for a vivid acscriptlou of it, see Loox- 
HAB.T, chap. Ixxvi.) James Catnach [q. v.] 
is said to have made over 6002. by ballads 
recounting the circumstanceB of ThurteU’s 
crime (Hindlet, Life of Catnach, 1878). 
A number of the details of the murder were 
reproduced by Lytton in his account of the 
murder of Sir John Tyrrell in ‘Pelham’ (1828). 
Incidents of the trial are still held in remem¬ 
brance, e.g. the concession of respectability 
by one witness to the mon who ' drove a gig ’ 
(hwcQ Oorlyle’s coinages, ‘ gigmanship ’ and 
‘ gigmanity^ and the answer by another to 
the question, ‘Was supper postpouedP’ 'No, 
it was pork.’ Some sketohes of Probert's 
cottage and other spots connected with the 
murder were made by James BufHoldHarding 
jh.v.], and the management of the Surrey 
Theatre announced a drama entitled ‘The 
Gamblers,’ to introduce the chief scenes of 
the Gill’s Hill outrage, together with ‘the 
identical horse and gig.’ A published play, 
‘ The Hertfordshire Tragedy or the Victims 
of Gaming,’ by II. M. Milner, was prodnood 
at the Royal Coburg Theatre 12 Jan 1824, 
Several engravings of Thurtell were made 
from sketches during the trial, 

[In addition to numerous chapbooks, tlicre au- 
penrod in 18'24 nn ably written Narrative of the 
Hrsadful Murdor of Mr. Wm.'Weare(247pp. large 
8 vo), and Secolloctions of John Thurtell (many 
editions) by Pierce Egan the elderiq. v.jiwho had 
two interviews with the prisoner wnilo under sen¬ 
tence of death. The Fatal Kffects of Gambling 
exemplified in the Murder of William Weare 
(1824, 618 pp. Svo.) bus numerous illuetrabions. 
Seeelso Gent, Msg. 1821, vol. i. passim; Morning 
Chronicle, 6 Nov. 1823; London Mag., Feb. 1824; 
Medical Advisor, 17 Jan. 1824 (phrenological ob- 
sorvalionv); Jekyll’a Oorrevp. p, 136; Lockhart's 
Life of Scott, chap. Ixivi. ; Thornbury’a Old 
Stories Retold, pp. 274 sq.; Fitzgerald’s Ohron, 
of Bow Street Police Omce, 1888, ii. 127sq.; 
Lamb’s Letters, ed, Aingor, ii. 97 i J. P, Colliore 
Old Man's Diary, 30 Sept. 1832; Nicholson’s 
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Autobiog.; Vizetolly’s Glancoa 13iick, 1 .10; Giila’s 
Things I haro 6oen, ii. 02; Thorne’s Environs of 
London, s. v. ‘ Hadlolt;' Chflinbors’s Bools of Days, 

i. 734; Wheatloy nnii Oiiimingliam’a London,vol. 

ii. 8.V. ' Lyon’s Inn;’ Allay's Eamoua'l'rJals, 1899; 

Notes and Queries, 8thsor. iv. 146, vi. 107; Brit. 
Mus. Out. 8.V. ‘TVBare.’] T. S. 

THURVAY, SIMON {fi. 1184-1200), 
aohoolman. [See ToumsrAT, Simon bb.] 

THWAITES, EDWARD (1067-1711), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, the son of William 
Thwaites of Orosby-Eavensworth, West¬ 
moreland, and the descendant of an ancient 
family in that district (Anno Thwaites be¬ 
queathed a small charity to Kendal in 1616, 
and a John Thwaites was chief magistrate 
of Koudnl in 1602 and 1600), was born at 
Ravensworth in 1667 (for the controverted 
origin of the name see Nioolson and Dobn. 
Westmoreland and Cwnberland, 1777, ii. 14 
seq.) A younger brother, James, graduated 
M.A. from Queen’s Oollege, Oxford, in 1708, 
and died in orders at Lambeth on 24 July 
1766. 

Aftorsome schooling at Kendal, Thwaites 
was admitted batler of Queen’s Oollege, Ox¬ 
ford, on 18 S^t. 1680, and graduated B.A. 
in 1694 and M.A. in 1697. Before he took 
his master’s degree Thwaites had come under 
the spell of the profound erudition of Qeorge 
TTickes[q. v.l who came to live at Gloucester 
Green in Oxford in 1696. There was ahuady 
a group of Anglo-Saxon students at Queen’s, 
among whom Thwaites took the lead. His 
first project seems to have been to edit, with a 
commentary and translation, Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon version of the ‘ Universal History’ of 
Orosius, and this plan had Ilickes’s warm 
encouragement and approval. For it, how¬ 
ever, was substituted, m the course of 1697, 
an edition of'DionysiiOrbis Descriptio cum 
vetorum Scholiis et Eustathii oommentariis, 
Accedit Feriegesis Prisciani cum Notis 
AndretoPapji’ (Oxford, 8vo). Thwaites was 
ordained priest on 2 Jan. 1698, and shortly 
afterwards was elected fellow and lecturer, 
or ‘ Anglo-Saxon preceptor' of his college. 
The diificulty which he found in procuring 
sufficient copies of Somiier’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary’ (of which tlie first edition had 
appeared at Oxford in 1069) led to the issue 
of another edition, with additions by Thomas 
Benson, in 1701. Before the close of 1608 
Thwaites dedicated to George Ilickes, ‘ lit era- 
tureeAnglo-Saxonicie iustaurator,’hi8 'Ilep- 
fateuchus. Liber Job et Evnngelium Nico- 
demi Anglo-Saxonicb,’ and tbe same year 
witnessed an edition of Alfred’s version of 
Bootbius (‘ OonsolationisPhilosophito lib. v.’) 
by Thwaitos’s pupil at Queen’s, Christopher 


Rawlnison [q. v.l who 

aid from Ins tutor. ThwaUes kd 
already begun m a modest fashion to 
ITickes m tbe preparation of hk gna 
‘Tl^aurus,’ which was published in Irw 
mid was accompanied by a certificate from 
Tbwaites to tbe offeot that the actual aat of 
each copy was estimated at 21.8s. In 1G99 
he was appointed dean of his college, and 
some interesting memoranda are BTt n u t in 
Thwaites’s own hand touching his attempta 
to improve the college diacipUne, efforts at- 
tended by disaster to the dean’s windows 
and by no very conspicuous success (of. Gexf 
M(W. 1834, ii. 262-3). lie was promoted to 
be lecturer in moral iibilosophyin 1704 and 
he became regius professor of Greek in March 
1707-8. Ho gave his inaugural lecture on 
12 May 1708, ‘whicli was nothing else,’ says 
Thomos Jlearno, ‘but a abort dry account m 
the old road of the Greek Letters.’ Heatno 
and Thwaites had hitherto been on very 
cordial terms. Ilearno expressed deep con¬ 
cern at his firioud’a consumptive tendency, 
and notes several of his ‘ingenious spccuk- 
tions’ with approbation. But from the time 
of his becoming professor tbeir friendship be¬ 
gan to wane, llearne grew auspicious of his 
friend, and found him ' shy over matters of 
aoholnrsMp.’ Jealousy may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the estrangement, and 
neornu also thought Thwaites W wronged 
St. Edmund Hall in the matter of Di.MiU’a 
books (HBiViinn, od. Doble, ii. 86). During 
1708 Thwaites was appointed Whyte’s pro¬ 
fessor of moral philosophy, and before the 
close of the your was privately printed his 
‘Notre in Anglo-Saxonum nummos ’ (Oxford, 
12mo). The coins described were from the 
colloctlon of Sir Andrew Fountame [q, v.], 
another Oxford contemporary, friend, and 
follow contributor to Ilielcos’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ 
In 1709 appeared at Oxford in folio ‘Td ni 
6<riov Trarpis ’Eippaip, row Supou npor 
'JSXXdSa jueraj9X>;flcwa. S, Ephraimus e co- 
dicibus manusci'iptis Bodleianis, enrante 
Eduardo Thwaites; ’ but the assistance offered 
to the student seams inadequate, and the 
work was perhaps rightly characterised by 
Hcarne os ‘ a mean performance.’ Two years 
later Thwaites celebrated his return to more 
congenial studies by dedicating to his old 
Xmpil, Christopher llawlinson, bis ‘ Gtam- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica, ex BLiokesanio Lin- 
gnarum SoplontrionoliumThesauro exooqita' 
(Oxford, 8vo). Hearne apealis of Thwaites 
as reduced before the close of this year to 
‘ a meer scMoton.’ He was suftering from a 
complication of disorders. Brome, wiiting to 
Ballard in 1789, speaks of the maguniiimify 
with which he bore bis lameness. Charles 
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B^nard [q. v.]. the ® surgeon, was so 
„eAr his heroism during an opera- 
SthB amputation of his leg) that he is 
W to have mentioned his case to Anna, -who 
tnSnrith made the savant a grant of money. 
Thiraites died at Littlemore (so Ileorna, ad. 
uVe iii. 278, though the college entrance 
kKMu eoll.’) on 12 Dec. 1711 (i?%r. 
titanma, 1763, vi. 3732 nX imd ynsWied 
Thf same month on the south side of the chan¬ 
cel of Iffley church (MinsHALL, m-y, 1874, 
- His monument is figured iii LcNeve’s 
■Moniimenta Anglicana’(]Vl7,v. 226). His 
toka •were sold at Oxford in the following 
jfivlHiiABiro, CoZfcet ad. Dohle, iii. 863), Ho 
left aaltalian crucifix, dug up in the precincts 
ctChnst Church, to the Bodleian, which also 
las a transcript of Somner’s ‘Anglo-Soxon 
Djctionary,' with his annotations, ^ 

There is a portrait of Thwaites as St, 
Gremry, in an initial L, in Mrs. Elstoh’s 
'English-Saxon Homily on the Birthday of 
St. Gregory’ (Nioiiom, Jiif. AneodAv, 181). 

[Fostor’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 j Bawl. 
MS.ii. 13®. Nichols's Lit. Anecd.iv. 148; Niool- 
Bii's letters, i. lOS; Ellis’s Lottora of Eminent 
lit. Men, 1818; Ilearno'B Collectanea, od,Doble, 
m«sim; Aubrey’s Bodleian Lottora, i, 201, 208; 
Horne’s Bibl. Bib. n. Iviii; Miierny's Annals of 
Hipi'an Library; Ingram’s Memorials of Ox- 
hcil,1837; Nicholson’s Annals of ICendal, 1861; 
Chslmsrs’s Biogr. Diet.; notes kindly furuislied 
ly Dr. Magrath.] T. S. 


THWAITES, GEOEGE HENEY 
KENDMOK (1811-1882), botanist and 
entomologist, was horn at Bristol in 1811. 
He began life as an accountant, hut devoted 
lii« leisure to entomology and microscopical 
botany,chiefly that of tho cryptogams. Inl889 
betecamelocal secretary for Bristol of tho Bo- 
tasicol Society of Loudon, and soon became 
Eo recognised as a competent biologist as to bo 
engagsdhyDr. William Benjamin Oaipentor 
[at.] to revise tho second edition of his 
‘GeneralPhysiology’ (1841). An acute ob- 
eerrer and expert microscopist, especially 
Elilful in preparing microscopic objects at a 
timewlien students of the stmoturo of oryp- 
toroms were so few in England that many 
of liis discoveries were ovoidoohed and sub- 
Ecquently attributed to later continental 
irwkera, Ms most important observations at 
tbisperiod were those on the conjugation and 
dgal nature of diatoms, which organisms had 
been previously regarded as animals. This 
discovery led J. Ei'anpois Camille Montagna 
in 18h5 to dedicate to him tho algal gonna 
Ueaiiem. That Thwaitos did not confine 
his attention to flowerloss plants, though ha 
TOtked also at desmids aud lichens, is shown 
ly a list of the flowering plants within a 


ten-mile radius of Bristol, which he com¬ 
municated at this period to Ilowott Watson 
for hia ‘ Timographionl Botany.’ lie was 
also one or the early contributors to tbs 
‘ Gardeners’ Ohronicle,’ and one of the first 
of his discoveries having a direct hearing on 
hoiticultm’e was the raising of two distinct 
varieties of fuchsia from the two embryos in 
a single seed. In 1846 he was lecturer on 
botany at the Bristol school of pharmacy 
and afterwards at the medical school, and 
in 1847 he was an unsuccessful caudidate 
for one of the chairs of natural history in 
the new Queen’s colleges in Ireland. 

In Match 1849, on the death of George 
Gardner [q. v.], Thwaites was appointed 
superintendent of the botanical gardens at 
Potadeniya, Ceylon. Hia duties were at 
fir8t_ mainly scientific, and, turrring his at¬ 
tention to tho flowering plants, between 
1862 _ and 1866 he contributed numerous 
descriptions of Grngalose plants to Hooker’s 
‘Journal of Botany,’ inclnding twenty-five 
new genera; but from 1867, when the title 
of his post was changed iromsuperiirtenderrt 
to director, he became more and more en¬ 
grossed by the less congenial duties of in¬ 
vestigating the application of botany to 
tropical agriculture. In 1858 he began the 
printing of his only independent hook, the 
‘ Euumeratio Plantarum Zeylanito,’ which 
was published in flvofascioidi (pp. ^3,8vo), 
1869-64). On the completion ofwiisworkhe 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 1 June 1866 and received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the Imperial Leo- 

f oldo-Carolinian Academy, while in 1867 
looker dodicatedto him the beautiful ^enus 
of Oingaleae climbing plants Sendmkia] 
hut he never himself considered his work as 
other than a prodromus to a complete flora 
and a catalogue of the oxtensive sots of dried 

E lauls which he oommimicaled to the chief 
erbaria. In the preface lie announced his 
adhesion to the Darwinian view of the 
nature of species. In 1860 Thwaites esta¬ 
blished the cinchona nnieeries at Halcgala, 
tho success of the cultivation of these plants 
in Coylon being largely due to his eflbrta. 
Ills successive official reports deal also with 
the cultivation of vanilla, tea, cardamoms, 
cacao, and Liberian colTee. In 1869 ho sent 
the ^v. Miles Joseph Berkeley the first 
spccimene of JSemileia vastatrix, the cofFee- 
leaf fungus, and his reports from 1871 to 1880 
deal with it and the suggested preventives, 
repudiating, in face of much popular opinion, 
any hope of external cures. After the com¬ 
pletion of tho * Euumeratio ’ he returned to 
the study of oi’yptogams, sending home 
more than twelve uunurod fungi, which were 
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described by Siessrs. Berkeley and Broome 
(Jourml of the Linnean Society, 1871, xi. 
494 et seq.), besides mosses, •wbioli ■were 
published by Mr. Mitten in 1872, and lichens, 
some of which -were described by the Hev. 
"William Allport Leighton [q. v.J in 1870. 
Th'wailes’s health began to fail in 1867; and, 
Br. Henry Trimen [q. v.] having arrived in 
1879 to take his place, he retired in the 
following year on a pension, and purchased 
a pretty bungalow named ‘Fairieland 'above 
Kandy. 

Thwaites died, unmarried, in Kandy, on 
11 Sept. 1882, his funeral taking place on 
the following day. Ilo became a tellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1854, and was rando 
a companion of the order of ot. kliclinel and 
St. Heorgo in 1878. His notes form the most 
valuable portion of Mr. Frederick Moore's 
* Lepidoptera of Oeylon ’ (8 vols. 1880-9). 
A portrait of him accompanies a brief me¬ 
moir in the ' Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ (1874). 
Thwaitea was a frequent contributor to 
scientific journals, among others to the 
‘ Tkansactions’ of the Entomological Society, 
to the ‘ Phytologist,' and to the ‘Annals and 
Mngasine of Natural History.’ 

[Journal of Botany, 18S2,p. 861; Proceedings 
of the Linnean Society, 1882-3, p. 43; Oardonots' 
Chronicle, 1874, i. 4,38.] 0.8. B. 

THWAYT, WILLIAM os (d. 1164), 
nrchbiahop of York. [See Fixziihiibubt, 
WiBLiAuri 

THWENG, THWING, or TWENG, 
EUBEBT DB (1206 P-1208 P), opponent of 
Henry Ill’s foreign eoolosinstics, born pro¬ 
bably about 1205, appears to have been son 
of Marmaduko de lliwong or Tliwing {d, 
1226 P), wbo held Thwiiig, Killon Castlo, and 
other manors in the East and North Bidiiigs 
of YorkshiroandinWestmoreland. Matthew 
Paris describes Robert as of gontle birth, 
‘ jnvenis elegans ot miles etrenuus.’ In 1231 
ho was pledge for tho payment of 1007. by 
John do Balliol (Batit, Onl. Doe, rel. to 
Scotland, i. 1231). In the following year ho 
became conspicuous by bis ojiposition to the 
foreign ecclesiastics who invaded England 
during Henry Ill’s reign. One of these had 
been intruded into the I iving of Kirkleatham, 
the advo-wson of which belonged to Thweng. 
FailinglogetrodrassjThweng adopted ap«ieu- 
donym, "William Wither, placed himself at 
the head of an agitation against theforcigners, 
and about Easter 1232 raised an armed force 
which infested the country, burning tho 
foreign ecclesiastics’ com and barns. Letters 
patent woro shown forbidding opposition to 
their proceedings, the priests sought refugo 
in abbeys, not daring to complain of the 


wrongs done them, and the viotostoriW 
alms to the poor When these outraS 
came to the pope’s ears he warmly rem™ 
slrated with ^enry III, and iu respon “tt 
king ordered the arrest of varioiA sherff 
who were accused of connivance at the di' 
turhances. Hubert de Burgh fq yl 
charged with having issued theletterapatent 
used by Thweng ond his men (Stubbs, CtJ 
Wet (u 43) Thweng himskf justiffi 
conduct before the king, and escaped na- 
punished (Rou. Wnun. iii. 27,20). Renrylll 
advised him lo lay his grievance in person 
hoforo tho pope, lo whom ho gave him letters 
of recommendation. It was not till l-tig 
llmt Thwong sot out for Rome. Be was 
then made tho bearer of a general letter ot 
complaint from tho Englishbaions (printed 
in Matthew Pakis, iii. 610-12). Perliapj 
through tlio influcnco of Richard of Oom- 
wall [q. V.], whose adherent Thweng was, his 
mission was successful. Gregory li sent 
letters to Richard and to the legate Otho 
confirming the rights of lay patrons, and 
parlioularly Thweng’s claim to KiAlanHi.m 
(li. iii. 612-14). 

Early in the following yearThwang started 
with Richard of Cornwall on his crusade. 
Gregory, however,_ and the emperor en¬ 
deavoured to stop him at Paris j but Bichard 
rqjeoled their counsels, and sent Thweng to 
tho emperor to explain his reasons. Pro¬ 
bably Thweng went on with Richard to 
Palestine, rolurniiig in 1212. He was afie> 
wards employed in various negotiations with 
Scotland, receiving in February 1256-7 an 
allowance for Ms expenses in' divers times 
going on tho king’s message towards Scot¬ 
land ’ (lUiir, Cal, Doc, i. 2079). Apparently 
ho sided with Henry during the barons'war 
(of. .Tobii Mansel or Maunaell [q. v.l to 
Thwong apud SninEur, Jloj/al and Hist. 
Letters, ii. 167). In March 1260-7 he pro¬ 
cured letters of protection for WilUamBoa- 
glos (Baiit, Cal. Doe, i. 2427). He died 
probably about 1268. 

Thweng was no doubt father of Marma- 
duke de Thweng of Kilton Oa8tle,whoma^ 
ried Lucy, eiater of Peter Bruce, and left 
two sons: Robert, who died without mala 
issue before 1283. and MAiutADUxe, first 
Baboh Thwbno (d. 1322). This Mntma- 
duke was prominent in the Scots wars 
throughout tho reign of Edward I. Ha 
fought with great bravery at Stirling in 
1297, and after tho battle was put in charge 
of the castle (RianANSim, p.l80; Chm.dt 
Meha, ii. 269, 270,307). In 1299 he was • 
prisoner in Scotland, being exchanged fm 
John do Mowbray (Baiit, Cal, Doe. ii.l063; 
Chron, Pierre de Langtoft, ii. 800, SOI). 
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■a. «r«8 summoned to parliament by writ as 
® on 22 FelJ-180(3-7, and tool: part in 
n tlie important conncilB of that and the 
^u:ceedingreiw (P«W. passim^ In 
i wi he imned Thomas of Lancaster (CAron. 
IfMwttrd I and Bdward II, ii._61). He 
18 Edward II (18:12-3), hia manors 
It his death being thirteen m number, and 
teduding Grasmere and Windermei'e in 
Westmoreland (Cal. Inq. post mortem, i. 
304 ) His shield of arras was argent, a fees 
mlee hetween three parrots, vert (Mamc. 
Pabh vi. d77)‘ succeeded m the 

tatonyhy his three sons, William, Eobert, 
sad Thomas, who aU died without issue. 
On the death of Thomas, the fourth baron, 
in lS7di the barony fell into abeyance (G, E. 
C:oSAyin3]i Cbmpieta Peerage, vii. 400). 
Thwing and Hilton Castle passed into the 
hands of the Lumloy family lay the marriage 
of their sister Lucy to Sir Robert Lumley 
(QBS. Eiat. of Cleveland, p. 269). 

' John of jUridlington (d. 1379) [q. v.], 
eometimes oollad John Twenga or Thwing, 
irobably came of the same family as the 
larons Thweng. 

[Matt. Paris's Ghron. Miyora,, ed. Liiard, iil 
217 - 18 , 809-18, iv. 47, vi. 72, Bartholomew 
Ootton.p. 216, Annalos da Dunstaplia np. Ann. 
Jlonastici, Hi. 129 (Holla Ser.); Pedes Einium 
Ebor. (Surtees aoo.),p. H n.j Lingnrd's Hist, 
ii. 207. For Marmaduke see, besides authori¬ 
ties cited, Eaine’s Lettera from Northern Hog. 
pp. 237, 247, 361, Hardy’s Hog. Pol. Haualm. 
It! 438, 1060 (Bolls Ssr.); yieTOiison's Hoc. 
illustr. Hist, of Seotlond, i. 113_; Eyiner's 
Fiedeni (Becord edit.), yol. i. pt. ii. passim; 
Eoberts'e Ool. Gonoulog.; Survey of the County 
of i'etk (aurteee Soa), pp. 120, 307; Ool, 
Patent BoUs, Edward I and Bdward II, passim.] 

A. F. P. 

THYER, EOBERT(1709-1781),Ohelhom 
librarian and editor of Butler’s ' Hemaine,’ 
son of Eobert Thyer, eilk woavor, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Brabant, was born at Manchoator, 
and baptised on 20 Eeb. 1703-9. Educated 
at the Manchoslor grammar school, he ob¬ 
tained on exhibition in 1727 to Brasenose 
College, Oxford, whence ho graduated B.A, 
on 12 Oct, 17S0. Eeturning to his native 
town, he was elected librarian of the Oholliam 
Kbraty in February 17S1-2, and continued 
m that oBice until 8 Oct, 1708. Ilis dili¬ 
gence as librarian was certified by the 
trustees on his retirement, and by his suo- 
ceeoT, in the Latin preface to the Ohetham 
library oatalogue, 1791. He was one of 
the scholars who supplied notes to Thomas 
Newton(1704-1782)Tq.v.],afLei*ward8bishop 
of Bristol, for his editum of Milton's ‘ Para¬ 
dise Lost.’ He published in 1769 ‘The 
Genuine Eemoins in Verso and Prose of 


Samuel Butler, with Notes,’ 2 vols. 8vo, and 
he contemplated a new annotated edition of 
‘"Hudibias.’ Dr. Johnson praised Tver’s 
erudition and editorial labours, while War- 
brnton and others have condemned them. 
A new edition of the * Remains ’ came out 
in 1827, with n portrait of the editor, after 
a painting by Romney now in the Chetham 
Library. John Hill Burton, in his ‘ Boolr- 
hmiler,’ mentions this portrait, mistalceuly 
thinking that Thyer himself had published it, 
and spooking unkindly of ‘ drudging Thyer’s 
. . . respectable and stupid face.° Tiiyer 
was an intimate fricud of his townsman John 
Byrom [q, v.^, and many of his letters, as 
well as a specimen of his verse, are printed in 
Byrom’s ‘ Remains.’ He was also on terras 
of close Mendship with the Egortons of 
Tatton, Cheshire, and dorived considerable 
pecuniary benefit under the will of Samuel 
Egertou, M.P. He died on 27 Oct. 1781, and 
wasbutied with his ancestors in Manchester 
collegiate church. 

He married, on 9 Doc. 1741, Silence, 
daughter of John Wagataffa of Glossop, 
Derbyshire, and of Manchester, and widow 
of John Leigh of Middle Hiilton in Deane, 
Lancashire. His children all predeceased 
him. Some of Thyor'a manuscripts are in 
the Ohetham Library, 

[MiincboBter Sohool Bogistor (Chotlum See.), 
i. 89; Byrom’s Bemnins (Ohetham 8oc.), i, 609 
et passim; Byrom’s Poems (Chetham Soc.); 
3?aIalino Koto-book, ii, 203; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886.] 0. W. S. 

THYNNE, FRANCIS _ (1646 P-IGOS), 
Lancaster herald, who sometimes called him¬ 
self Francis ‘ Botevilo,’ only son of William 
Thynne [q. v.l the editor of Chaucer, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter and coheiress of 
William Bonde, esq;, was born in 1644 or 
1646, certainly iu Heut, and probably at 
Erith. He studied atTuubridge school under 
John Procter, and is commoMy reputed to 
have subsequently received his education in 
each of the English universities. This is an 
error, to which Wood has given currency 
in ‘ Athenio Oxonienses.’ He was admitted 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn on 23 June 1661 
(Limoln’slnnlipf/isters, 1896, i. 68). During 
the time he studied there he formed an inti¬ 
macy with 'Ihomaa Egertou, subsequently 
Lord Ellesmere and lord chancellor [q. v.] 
lie was admitted an attorney, but it is sup¬ 
posed that he did not practise his profession 
to any extent. At the outset of liis life he 
was devoted to poetry ond general literatm-e, 
and eventually he pursued with ardour the 
study of the history and antiquities of 
England. 

He corlainly lived once at Poplar, and in 
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] 573 liis residence was in Bermondsey Street. 
Towards the close of that year his boohs' 
were dispersed, and he was sent to the prison 
called the "White Lion in Southwarlt for a 
debt of lOOi On 13 March 1676-6 ho wrote 
from the "White Lion to Lord Burprliley, 
ashing for help in his distress. He had then 
been in condnement for two years and two 
months. It appears from this letter that his 
adversaries were by name and nature his 
Iciusmon, who, under the colour of providing 
for the assurance of his wife’s jointure, had 
withheld from him two hundred marks a 
year for four years. On the IGth of the same 
month ho wrote again to Burghley, stating 
that ho was famished for wont of sustonanco 
and destitute of apparel and moans of main¬ 
tenance. 

Ilia countryman William Brooke, lord 
Cohham, wont as ambassador to Maiidors in 
February 1577-8. Thynne was then living 
with his cousin, Sir John Thynne [q. v.], at 
Longleat, Will shire, and did not hear of 
the embassy until two days after Cobham’s 
departure, so that ho could not accompaiw 
him, ns ve^ many of his kindred and friends 
did. On Cobham’s return he presented him 
with a discourse respecting ambassadors. It 
is dated Longleat, 8 Jan. 1678-9, and in it 
he expressly says that he was never brought 
up in any university. In 1688 ho had taken 
up his residence on OlorkonwollGreen, whore 
he appears to have remained diu'iug the rest 
of his life. 

After the death of Baphael Ilolinalied 


which contemporary events were 
m Thynne’s ease it is more probable tkt 


inisrpolations Avero removed because of the» 
irrelevance and tedious length. 

X, 1591-2,Thynne became a member of 
the old Society of Antiquaries. Several 
papers read by him at the society’s meetimr* 
including a ‘Discoui-ss of the'Dutye wd 
Oiflee 01 allerauldoof Armes;’ anddiaaerte- 
tions on the antiquity of the English shire 
and on the office of high steward and of earl 
marshal appeared in Hearne’s ‘ Oolleetion of 
Ourious Discourses' (2nd edit. 1771), 

Thynne, whose father had pubMed an 
edition of Chaucer in 1532, long oecnpied 
himself in preparing notes for a commonterv 
on the poet’s works. In 1698, however 
Thomas Speght [q. v.] published an edition 
of Chaucer’s woi^a, and Thynne abandoned 
his idea. He ooutented himself with criti¬ 
cising Spoght’s production in 1699 in & 
letter entitled ‘ Animadversions,’ end afte^ 
ward assisted Spoglit in revising a second 
edition in 1G02, to which he contributed a 
short poem, entitled '"Vpon the Picture of 
Ohauoer.’ 

On 22 April 1002 ho was ciwtcd Lancas¬ 
ter herald in the council chamber et the 
palace of Groouwioh. Ilis patent did not 


Ilookor to continue and revise his 

< Chronicle.’ 'riiynno'BContrlbutiouB included 
‘The Annales of ScoUaud, 1671-1680,’ ‘A 
Oolleetion conceruing tbo High Gonstablca 
of England,’ ‘The Protectors of England 
collected out of Ancient and Modern Ghro- 


Lady-day preceding. It is said that be had 
been previously blanch lion pursuivant-at- 
arms, though the correctness of this state* 
ment is open to question. In a disconise 
written in 1006 ho refers to that cruel tyrant 
the unmerciful gout, which had painfully 
imprisoned him in his bed, manacled his 
hands, and fettered his feet to the sheets for 
nearly throe months. He died in or about 
November 1608. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
lioiresB of Thomas do la Jlivors of Branshy, 
Yorkshire. She died without issue in 1698, 


nicies,’ ‘ The Cardinals of England,’ ‘ The 
Discourse and Catalog of all the Dukes of 
England,’ ‘ A Treatise of the Treasurers of 
England,’ and ‘ The Ohanoollors of England.’ 
Four other contributions, comprising ‘A 
Discourse of the Earles of Leicester,’‘ The 
Lives of , the ArclibishoM of Oanturburie,’ 
‘A Treatise of the Lord Cobhams,’ and ‘ The 
Catalog of the Lord Wordens of the Cinque 
Ports,’ were excised by order of the privy 
conucil. They wore reprinted in folio in 
1728 for insertion in the original edition, and 
reappeared in the quarto reprint of 1807-8, 
Thyiiue’s coadjutors suffered more severely 
from the censorship of the privy council than 
he himself. The cause of most of the exci¬ 
sions isholioved tohaveheenthefreedomwlth 


Of the numerous works that ThymiB loft 
in manuscript the following have bsen sepa¬ 
rately published: 1. ‘The Applicotion of 
certain TIistories conoeruiug Amhaasadoina 
and their Functions,’ printed in 1061,(Loa- 
don, 12mo) from the manuscript in Sir 
Robert Cotton’s library, and reissued in the 
following year with the title ‘ The PerfMt 
Ambassndovr, treating of the Antiquide, 
Priviledges, and Behaviour of Men beloaMg 
to that Function.’ The dedication to,Lora 
Oohham la dated 8 Jan. 1678-9. 2. ‘Animad¬ 
versions on Speg Ill’s “ Chaucer,” ’ 20 
1699 (Bridgwater Libr.) Printed in To““* 
' Illustrations of Gower and Obaucer,’ 1810, 
pp. 1-92; edited for tbo Chaucer Society by 
G. II. Itingsley in 1866 and by F. I- Fnrni- 
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Tin in 1876. 3. ‘Bmblemes andEpigrama 
y mjjjyHowsa in Olerkenwell Qreena the 
Sof^ecemhar 1000,’ edited for the Early 
English Text Society in 1876 by E. J. Furni- 

transcript by Thynne of a valuable 

account of Tyler’s rebellion, taken from 

, ^nominall Oronicle belonumge to the 
Abbey of St. Maries in Yorke/ was printed 
m the ‘ English Historical Eeviow ’ for July 
1808 fnn. 509-22). The original is in the 
Sto^Swiuscripts (No. 1017,1F, 64 J et aeq.) 
The following nave not been printed. 4. ‘ An 


apponine 

another ‘ Discourse uppon the Pluloaophera 
Aimes,’ Ashmolean MS. 760,11'. 2-88. 6.‘Dis¬ 
sertation on the Subject Homo Animal 3o- 
eiale,’ sent to Lord Burghloy in 1576, Lans- 
downe MS. 27, art. 37. 6. ‘ A. DlfiCQurae of 
Anns,' 1693. manuscript in the College of 
a™, bnt missing. 7. ‘The Plea between the 
Advocate and the Anl’advocata, concerning 
the Bathe and Bneholer Knighlas, wherein, 
ore shewed manye Antiquityea towchinge 
Knighthood,’ 1006, Addit, MS. 12630 i Lam- 
hath MS. 931, fol. 42 j imperfect copy in 
Cambridge University Library, Mm. C, 06. 

8, tUoUeotion of Arms and Monumental 
Inscriptions in Bedfordshire, "WostminstBr 
Abbey. &c.’ in Cottonian MS, Cleop. 0. iii. 

9. ‘ Oommentnrii de Elstoria et rebns Britan- 
nicis,’ 2 vole, j in Cottonian MS. Faust. E. viii. 
ii. 10.‘Epitaphia, sive Monumonta Sepul- 
ehroiam tarn Amglice, Latino, quam Gallice 
(!()nscripta,’SlaaneMS,38S0,11, ‘Collectione 
relative to Alchymy, Heraldry, and Local 
History, 1664-1606,’ Addit. MS. 11888. 
13, ‘uitalogue of the Lord Chancellors of 
England’ (Bridgwater Lihrory). From this 
catalogue and othersformed hyllobertGlovor 
[q.v.]) Somerset herald, and Thomas Talbot 
[q. T.J, derk of the reeordsin the Tower, John 
Hiilpot[q,v,], Somerset herald, framed his 
‘Catalogue,’ London, 1686,4to. Other ma- 
nusoripts by Thynne are oontained in the 
Stowe manuscripts, tho Lonsdowne manu¬ 
scripts, the Ashmolean manusoripte, the 
Cottonian manuscripts, and the Bridgwater 
Library. 

John Payne Collier unjustifiably assigned 
to Thynne four printed works; 1. ‘The De¬ 
bate between Pride and Lowliness,’ London, 
n.d,, Svo, 2. ‘ A Pleasant Dialogue between 
the Gap and the Head,’ London, 1664, 8vo. 
3. ‘ News from the North, Otherwise celled a 
GonferencehetweenSimon Cerl ainand Fierco 
Plowman,' London, 1686, 4to. 4, ‘ The Cnse 
is altered. How P Ask Dalio and Millo,’ 
London, 1601,4to, Of those works the first 


is a poem, the other three are in prose. The 
internal evidence allbrded by them is strongly 
opposed to tlie possibility of Thynne being 
their author. They are altogether unlike his 
genuine productions in subject, stylo, and 
treatment. 

[Introduction to Eurnivall’bodition of Thynne’s 
AniinadverBions(OhauceT Society), 1875; Addit, 
MS. 12614; Ames’s Typogr, Autiq. (Ilarbert) ; 
Ayscough’sCat. of MSS.; Bemaid’s 0.vt of MSS.; 
black's Cat. of Asbmol. MSS.pp. 383, 520, S59, 
626; Bbikoway’s Bhorifih of Salop, p. 116 ; Bot- 
fleld’s Stammiita Boteyilliana, pp. 21, 61-3, 66, 
69, 66, cixxvi, clx3:vi,cccxlui; Brydgoa’s Besti- 
tuta, i. 548; Collier’s Bridgewiitor Cateloguo, pp. 
217, 811,312; Collier's Bibliographical Account 
of tho Barest Books in the English Language, 
vol. i. pp. xlu*. 384, vol. ii. pp. 25,427, 432, 450; 
Collier’s Beg. Stat. Comp. ii. 101; Cottonian 
MSS. i Oent. Mag. IB.IB, ii. 86; Gough’s Topo- 
gmphia; Ilnrlrian MSS.; IlBrald and G-enealo- 
gibt, i. 74; Lantdowue MSS.; SI owe MS. 1047, 
f. 267; Lowiides'e Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 2682 ; 
Moule’eSibl, Ilerald, pp, 110,300,321; MobU’e 
College of Arms, pp 181, 188, 213; Notoe and 
Queriee, Ut sor. i, 60, Std aoi, i. 242, iv. 506; 
Bitaon’e Bibl. Foetica, p. 301; Bymrr’s Fmdera, 
ivi. 471: Catalogue of State Fapere; Todd’e Cat, 
of Lambotli MSS.; Topographer and G enoalo- 
giat, ill. 471-3, 485; VTalt’s Bibl. Brit.; lAood’B 
Athence Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 107.] T. 0. 

THYNNE, Sib JOHN (d. 1680), builder 
of Longleat, was tho eldest son of Thomas 
Thynne or He la Iniie of Ohurch Stretton, 
Shropshire, by his wife, Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Eynes or Hoynes of 
that place. lie was early introducod at the 
court of Henry VIII by his uncle, William 
Thynne [q. v.]; and, ‘being an ingenious 
man and a travalior,’ was taken into the 
household of Edward Seymour, eorl of Hert¬ 
ford and aftorwards duke of Somerset [q. yj, 
whoso steward he suhsequoutly became. He 
ocoompauiod Hertford's Scottieh expedition 
in 1644. Thioo years later ho served in 
Somerset’s army ofinvasion, and waslcnighted 
alter the battle of Pinkie (10 Sept. 1647), 
where he was wounded. In recognition oi 
his services in North Britain he was allowed 
to quarter on his arms the Scots Bon, Thynne 
had now by marriage and the favour of 
Somerset acquired a substantial fortune, and 
had estates in Wiltshire, Somerset, and 
Uloucestei'shire, besides those he had inhe¬ 
rited in Shropshire. Longleat he bought in 
1641 from Sir John Horsey, who had received 
a grant of it from the crown in tho previous 
year, While Somerset was absorbed in pub¬ 
lic matters, Thynne looked after the duke’s 
private alfairs, and his conduct in this capa¬ 
city brought some odium on his principal. 
‘ There is nothing,’ wrote Paget, ‘ his grace le- 
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quires so muclito take lieed of as that man’s 
proceedings’ (Cal. State Papers, For. i. 46). 
Thynne remained faithful to Somerset, was 
arrested -witli him at Windsor on 13 Oct. 
1649 and committed to the Tower (Acts of 
the Privy Oovndl, ed. Dasent, ii, 343). In 
February 1660 he was released on paying a 
sum of monoy and ‘ uppon condicion to be 
from day to day forthcumyng and to abide 
all orders’ (ib, p. 398). with others of 
Somerset’s adherents he was again arrested 
on 16 Oct. 1651, and committed to the Tower 
on 10 Nov. In June 1662 he was released 
on paying a heavy line and surrendering the 
patent of the packershi]! of London and his 
lease of the Savoy Ilospilal (ib. iv. 84, 86). 
On 26 July 1663 instructions were sent him 
by tiueen Mary to stay in his own country 
till her further pleasure. Throughout her 
reign ho continued a zealous protestant. 

Subsequently Thynne acted as comptroller 
of the household of the Princess Elizabeth 
(cf. Niohom, Progresses of Mizabeth, i. 114, 
124, ii. 74, 87). In the first parliament of 
Elizabeth he sat for Wiltshire, and after¬ 
wards for tho boroughs of Groat Bedwin and 
Ileytesbury, but lived for the most part in 
the country. In 1669 ho was appointed 
one of tho commissioners of musters for 
Wiltshire and a justice of the peace (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, pp. 841-9). 
Meanwhile, Lonp;luat House, on the site of 
the dissolved priory of St. Eadegund, had 
been begun in January 16G7, and tho building 
was carried on till 1679. Though often attri¬ 
buted to John Tliorpe (Jl. 1670-1610) [q. v.l, 
it is more probable that the plan was Thynne^s 
own. Tho whole of the outside and the in¬ 
terior, from the hall to the chapel court, wore 
finished in Sir John’s time. The great stairs 
and stone terrace were added in tho time of 
his great-grandson, Sic James Thynne (160^ 
1670), under the advice of Sic Christopher 
Wren. It is said to have been the first 
well-built house in the kin^om, AU the 
accounts relating to this period of the build¬ 
ing are preserved, and show on expenditm.'e 
of about 8,0001 Queen Elizabeth stayed at 
Longleat on her way to Bristol in 1676. 

Thynne died in April 1680, and was buried 
in the church of Monkton Deverall, Wilt- 
sMre. In the chancel is a monument with a 
Latin inscription, erected by Thomas Thynne, 
first viscount Weymouth. Sir John ap¬ 
pointed as one of the 'overseers ’ of his will 
the lord-treasurer _ of England (Burghley) 
'in respect of their former friendship,' Sir 
Amyas Paulet being another. A porU'ait of 
him at Longleat was engraved from a draw¬ 
ing by Both for Sir 11. 0. Hoare’s ‘Modem 
Wiltshhe,’ whore are also engravings by 


G. Hollis of views of Longleat Hou^Ts^ 
valuable letters and papers acquired b? 
ITiynno through his connection with the 
Duke of Somerset are preserved there A 
few wore printed in full by Canon JacW 
in ‘ Wiltshire Archieological MagLine - 
XV. Tho collection is inadequi ' ' ’ 


logued in the third ie^rr<rf thrSitoriMi 
manuscripts commission (pp. 180-202). 

Thynne was twice momed: first, to Ohris. 
tian, daughter nnd heir of Sir Tt.;otn.q 
Gresham [q^, v.], nnd sister of Sir Thomas, 
and, secondly, to Dorothy, daughter of Sii 
William Wroughton. Thomas Thvnne (d 
1682) r^v.] nnd Thomas Thynne, first vW 
count Weymouth [q. v.l, were both great- 
grandsons of Thynne’s eldest son, Sir Mn, 
who succeeded to Longleat, nnd died in 
1623 (IIOA.3U], Modem Wiltshire, vol, i, 
‘ Heytesbury,’ pp. 60-61). 

_ [Botfleld collocted in his Stemmata Bot- 
villiaua (18o8) much information concBmiag 
tho Thynno family, and ombodiod in it the ip 
searches of Sir B. 0. Hoaro, Joseph Uoiiis 
(Hist, of Family of Thynne alias Botfield,I856), 
and Bhikoway. Soo also Lit. Bern, of Edw. VI 
(Boxhurgho Oluh) j Cal, Hatfield MSS. vela, i. 
ii.; Fuller’s Worthies, 1811, ii. 482; Stry^’a 
Works; Oolliue’s Peovaga; Foster’s idmwii 
Oxon. lfiOO-1714; Jackson’s Hist, of Loaglut; 
Bot, Memh. Furl.; Blomfirld's Bensissaneg 
Architecture in England, 18D7. For tbs family 
pedigree and the inscription inMonktonBereKU 
church, BOO IToare'e Modern Wiltshire, rol. i.. 
Hundred of noytosbnry. See also art, Taos?^ 
JouN, yj. 1670-1610.) G. Lb 6. H. 


THYNNE, JOHN ALEXANDEB, 
fourth MAEnms or Bath (1831-1896), bora 
in Westminster on 1 March 1831, was tbs 
eldest son of Henry Frederick, third marquis, 
^ Harriet, daughter of Alexander Sanng. 
iTtomas Thynne, first marquis of Bath 
[q. V.], wos his groat-grnndfather._ Jok 
was educated at Eton and matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford on 31 May 
1849, Ho soon began to take an active part 
in county husinosa, being appointed a depuW- 
lieutenant of Somerset in 1863, and of ■Wut- 
shire in 1860. He was gazetted colonel o( 
the Ist Wiltshire volunteers in April 1868^ 
lieutenant-colonel of the WiltshiM yeo¬ 
manry iu April 1876, and colonel in July 
1881. In 1889 he was appointed lord-liea- 
tonaut of Wiltshire and chairman of tk 
county council. He was much interested in 
political questions, though he never aaso- 
oiated himself with any party. 

In May 1866 he was sent to Lisbon as 
amhaasador-extraordinary and pleni^ffl- 
tiary, when he received from Pedm V the 
order of the Tower and Sword. Nine yeas 
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iTr in July 1867, wlien ambassador-ex- Monmouth, ■vras entertained at Longleat, to 
^ or^nary at Vienna, he received from the ■which, he often paid informal visits. In the 
Pmoeror ftancis Joseph the grand cross of summer of 1681 Thynne privately married 
rtw order of Leopold of Austria. lie shared the widow of Lord Ogle, Elizabeth, daimhter 
the distrust felt by Lord Carnarvon and Lord of .Tosceline, eleventh and last earl of North- 
Tlabv of the Earl of Beaconsfield's eastern umberland, and heiress of tho Percy estates 
hov and os the result of a tour in Bui- [see under Shtmouk, OnAntES, sixth Duke 
undertalcen after the war, published of Sojedbset]. Immediatelv after the mar- 
^Observations on Bulgarian Affairs,’ 1880. riage she wont to stay at the Hague for a 
Until was oppointed trustee of the National par -with Lady Temple [see under Tesipie, 
Portrait Qalleiy in 1874, and of the British Sia Whli.im, 1628-16991 The marriage 
Vnseum in 1883. He was a member of the was not consummated. Thynne claimed hia 
wademy of Belgrade in 1884. Ho also wife’s property, but tbe claim was contested 
served on the historical manuscripts commla- by her Idndred, and thebest civilians of Doo- 
sion. He died at Venice on 20 April 1896. tors’ Commons were retained on each side 
He manded, in August 1861, Frances (^Eohaep j Leiirbee). The proctors decided 
habella, eldest daughter of Thomas, third in favour of Thynne, and at the end of the 
viscount de Vesoi. XHs eldest son, Thomas year it was reported that his wife would 
Henry Thynne (6. 1862), succeeded as fifth return to live ■with hnu. The lady was only 
jjjjqQig, fifteen, and had certainly not been consulted 

[tolfl’s Official Baronago; Burke's Peornge, in_ the matter. One of her unsucces^l 
Iggg; Times, 21 April 1896 j Bourka'a Iliat. of suitors, a Swedish nobleman, Count John 
White's Club, 1892, vol.ii.] Q-. Ln Q-. N. Philip Ebnigsmark, sent two challenges to 
thynne, THOMAS, of Longieat Thynne by a certain Captain Vratz, one of 
(1618-1682), ‘ Tom of Ten Thousand,’ born his followers. Aocordmg to Ecbard, Kbnigs- 
m 1618 , was tbe eldest son of Sir Thomas mark and the captain were residing in Prance, 
Thynne of Richmond, Surrey, by thedaugh- and Thynne replied by sending six men to 
ter and heiress of Walter BalcanqubaU, dean France to mui-der both of them. In Januaiy 
of Durham. He matrieulated ttom Christ 1082 Kfinigsmark and Vratz _ returned to 
(iurch, Oxford, on 14 Doe. 1606, and two England, and Vratz again tried to bring 
yesrs later entered at the Middle Temple, about a duel, this time between Thynne and 
Onthedeathof hia uncle, Sir Jamos Thynne, himself. On the evening of Sunday, 12 Fob,, 
ial670, he succeeded to the Longleat estates, when Thynne was riding in his coach down 
He also took his place in parliament as one Poll Mall, Vratz rode up with two men and 
of the representatives of Wiltshire, and con- stopped the horses; one of the two retoinere, 
tinned to sit for the ooun^ till his death, a Pole, fired at Thynne with a blunderbuss 
He at &st attached himself to tbe Duke of and mortally wounded him. Withintwenty- 
York, but, in consequence of some quarrel, he four hours the assussins were arrested, a 
joinedtheopposltion and bocamo Monmouth’s hno and cry having been granted by Sb 
■wealthy western frieud,’ ■tho Iseaohar of John Rcroeby. On the Monday, Rereshy 
■Absalom and Aolutopbel.’ In Janua;^ or was taking their examinations at his own 
lebtuaty 1680 be, with Sir Walter St. John house, when he was sent for by the king, 
and Sir Edward Hungerford, presented to who examined the men himsolf before a 
Charles 11 a petition from Wiltahlre praying council summoned for the purpose. On tbe 
for the redress of grievances and the punish- some day Thynne expired. Ikom the con- 
ment of popish plotters. The king said the fessions of the Swedisii lieutenant Stern and 
petition came from * a company of looso and Boroeki, the Pole, Kbuigsmark seemed to be 
disaffected persons,' lie did not meddlo with implicated, but he was found to havefled. On 
then affairs and desired them not to meddle the Sunday following the murder he ■was 
with his, especially in a matter ‘ so essen- taken in disguise at waveseud, when just 
tially a part of his prerogative ’ (EoQAiU}). about to embark on a Swedish vessel. On the 
Thynne was one of ten lords and ten com- following day, 20 Feb., he underwent an 
moners who, on 80 June, mot ot tho court of examination, which Eeresby says was ■ very 
requests, and proposed togiveaninformatiou superficial,’ before tho king and council, and 
against the Dulce of York as a papist to tho having been again examined by Lord-cluef- 
giand jury of Middlesex. In tho next year justice Pemberton, was committed to New- 
ns was a member of that body when they gale. True bills having been found against 
ignored the bill against Shaftesbury, In No- them at Hick’s nail, the three assassins were 
\ ember 1081 he was removed from the com- tziod on 27 Feb. at the Old Bailey for the 
mand of the Wiltshire militia for his hostility murder, and KOnigsmark as an accessory, 
to the court. On his rotuzn from banishmont Vratz, Storn, and Boroeki were convicted and 
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oonclemned to death, but Konigsmarlt was 
acquitted, though strong circumstantial 
evidence against him was adduced. The 
acquittal was both unpopular and unexpected, 
but the court was known to favour the 
count, for whom some of tho foreign am¬ 
bassadors are even sold to have interceded. 
It is not improbable, as Luttrell hints, that 
the jury, half of whom were foreigners, ware 
corrupted; and Ileresby expressly states that 
he himself was offered a bribe before the 
sitting of the grand jury. The assassins 
were executed on 10 March on the spot 
whore the murder was committed (near the 
site of the present United Service Olub). 
KiinigMnnrk immediately left tho country, 
and, after a distinguishod military career, 
was killed at the aiego of Argos in August 
1C8G (of. VizmEiUT, Count ICanigmMrh, 
1800). 

The murder acquired a particular signi¬ 
ficance from the political and Booiol position 
of Thynne. The whigs at first endeavoorod 
to represent tho crime as an attempt on the 
life of Monmouth, who had only recently 
loft Thynna’s coach, and who afterwards at¬ 
tended his deathbed; but, notwithstanding 
the anxiety of tho court and the somewhat 
partial character of the trial, there is nothing 
whatever to give colour to such a supposi¬ 
tion. Some connected it with the fact of 
Thynne's seduction of a lady who had re¬ 
sisted Monmouth’s advances; and others 
suspected of complicity the young Lady 
Oglo herself, who was said to have looked 
with favour upon ICbnigsmark. This latter 
otdumny was revived hy Dean Swift in his 
‘ Windsor Prophecy,’ when tho lady had be¬ 
come tho powerful whig Duchess of Somer¬ 
set. It is certain that Thynne did not de¬ 
serve the eulogies ehowereu upon hhn, much 
less the monument now to be seen in tho 
southern aisle of Westmiuslor Abbey. Un¬ 
derneath hie rocumhent figm'o is a represen¬ 
tation of the crime, and a cherub points 
towards a florid insoription which the dis- 
cretiou of Doan Sprat caused to he replaced 
by the existing brief epitaph. An engraving 
of it ie in Dart’s ‘ Weetminster Abbey’ 
(vol. ii.) In strong contradiction to monu¬ 
ment and eulogies are Ilochester's lines quoted 
by Granger: 

Who’d bo a vit in Drydon's cudgel’d skin. 

Or who'll be rich and sonsoless like Tom-? 

Ilis wealth, attested by the popular sobriquet 
' Tom of Ten Thousand,’ seems to have been 
almost his sole claim to consideration. At 
Loiiglcal he built some handsome rooms, and 
had a road to Frame laid down. He was 
succeeded in the Longleat estates by his 


cousin. Sir ThomM Thynne, hart, 
wards Viscount Wevmouthl Fq. y.] 


Portraits of Thynne, painteftylely ani 

[Botfleld’s, Stemmata BotviUiana; JaeW. 
nisb.of Longleat j LnWroll’s BriefHist RcUil 
i. 144, 163 et aeq.; Sir J. BeresbVs M6inr»' 

ipS.pp. 136-44; Evelyn-sDiary.lhaS’’ 

of Engf pp. 866, 987, 1019 ; Kenmtfa HH 
Engl. in. 402; Stato MaU, ii. M26, irith SuJ 
Hawleas Remarks j Granger's BioEt. Hivt 
100; Poster’s Alumni Oxen.; Patrick’s Autobiow 
1839. pp. 92-4 i Oldham’s Poems, ed. BsuTi^' 
An Elegy on tho Bimons Thoa. Thin hVOm 

Gitloa, 1881—2; ThaMalehlasb JIurdi)r, 1682 '<liii 

K 0-Hoards Modwn Wills, Tol. i. (Heytesil 
Uundrod); Bnvko s Romance of tho Aiistoeracr i 
1—14; Hist, MSS, Comm. 7tli Rep.^p, 479| 497 j 

THYNHE, Sin THOMAS, firltViMomi 
Wbvmodi'ii (1640-1714), born in 1640, naa 
the oldest son of Sir Hsnry Frederick Thyna. 
G61B-1081), first baronet of Xempsford 
Glouoestevahire (son of Sir Thomas of LonjI 
leaf, by his second wife, Katharine flowa^. 
His mother was Mary, daughter of Thomas' 
lord Coventry, tho lord-keeper [q.v,] Jffis 
younger brother, Henry Frederick, sometima 
under-secretary of state, keeper of the royal 
library at St. James’s, and treasiuer to Cathe¬ 
rine, queen of Charles II, died in 1706. 

Thomos matriculated from Christ ChuMh, 
Oxford, on 21 April 1667. He there hecama 
possessed of the manuscripts and coins col¬ 
lected by William Burton (1009-1667) [q.v,] 
(Wood, Athenm O.Ton. iii. 1140), and formeJ 
a friendship with Thomas Ken [q. vj 
Ken as a nonjuror lost his see of Bath ami 
Wells, Thynne gavo him apartments at Long- 
loat, to which at his death helefthialiWy 
(Macaviay, Jlist, iv. 40). Thynne left Oi- 
ford without graduating and in Novemhar 
1600 went as envoy to Sweden {Cal Sktt 
Papors, Dom. 1600-7, pp. 173,268). 

ATter his return Thynne entered parlia¬ 
ment, representing Oxford University fran 
1674 to 1078, and Tamworthfrom the latte 
year till his elevation to the peerage. la 
1681 he succeeded his father as second bap 
not, and in 1082, on the mm-der of his cousin, 
Thomas Thynne (1648-1682) [q.v.], cams 
into possession of Longleot. On 11 Dec. in 
the same year he was created Boron Thynae 
and Viscount Weymouth, He did not take 
his soat in the House of Lords until 19 May 
1685, Towards the end of 1688 he was in 
consultation with Halifax, Nottingham, and 
other peers and bishops opposed to the mea- 
siires of James II, and was one of the four 
temporal and spiritual lords who were seat 
to convey to the Prince of Orange the inn- 
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to tako the Mvernment that had been 
Jrattn up ut the Guildhall (Echahd, Hist. 
0 llSOir On 13 Dec. they waited on him 
at Htnley. According to Lord Dartmoutli, 
■Wenuouth was dihpleased at tlio reception 
Ilf met with, and afterwards intrigued with 

was among the lords who 
voted for a regency, but he took the oaths to 
■tt'illiam and Mary, although he was a great 
natron of the nonjurors. Throudiout the 
wianhewas strongly opposed to the govern- 

meS, though on 8 July 1089 ha had been 
aatos rotulorum of IViltahire. When 
peterhorough was impeached in the follow- 
i]i» year, Weymouth was one of his sureties. 
He protested against the Tiiannial Act, the 
niection of the place bill of 1693, and that 
fur regulating elections in 1097, the at¬ 
tainder of Sir John Fenwick, and the reso¬ 
lution of1700 condemning the Darien colony. 
On 31 March 1696 letters from Weymouth 
and the Duke of Beaufort were read in the 
House of Lords, stating that ‘ they did abhor 
the design against the king, but could not 
sign the association ’ (LniriffiT.L). On the 
accession of Anne, Weymouth was made a 
privy councillor, and was on 12 June 1702 
imointed joint commissioner of the board of 
trade and plantations. lie retained the ofSce 
till 25 April 1707. He associated himself 
withthaohief measureeof the high lory party, 
and even signed the protest against the act 
of union with Scotland, lie was, however, 
a member of the first privy council of Great 
Britain. In, July 1711 he woa reappointed 
mtoi rotuhrum of Wiltshire, from which 
office he had been displaced by the whigs in 
1706, and on 12 March 1712 he was named 
keeper of the Forest of Dean. 

Weymouth died on 28 July 1714, and was 
huriedat Longhridge Deverill. lie lived m uch 
at liongleat, where belaid out gardens in the 
Dutch style, made a terrace, and finisiied the 
cliapel. The new English larch, introduced 
into England in 1703, was named after him 
the Weymouth pine. According to Dart¬ 
mouth, his colleaguo at the hoard of trade, 
B'eymouth was ‘aweolc proud man,’ and did 
nut deserve the reputation ibr piety which 
he acquired by his association with the 
thhops. This, however, was not the general 
opinion. A portrait of him with his wife, by 
Lely, is at Longleat. 

Weymouth married Frances, daughter of 
Eeneage lilnch, second earl of Winchilsea 
[q.T.] Ilia only son, Henry Thynne, pre- 
faased him, and he was succeeded as second 
viicount by Thomas Thynne (1710-1751), 

S lapn of his younger brother, Henry 
etichi The second viscount was father 

TOt. xis. 


of Thomas Thynne, third viscount Wey¬ 
mouth and firet marquis of Bath [q. v.] 

[Doylo'a Oiilciul Baronage j O. E. C[okayneJa 
Poerftgo; Collins’s Poet.iga, ed. Brj dges, vol. ii.; 
Ifoare’b Modern Wilts, vol. i. j Di.ivy of Henry, 
second Lord Clarendon, od Singer, li. 195, a03, 
224, 268 M.; Luttrell's Brief Hist. Bel. passim; 
Bngers's Protests of die Lords; Burnet's Hist, 
of his Own Time (Osf. odit.l, iii. 831 ti, v. 10; 
Flumptre’s Life of Hen, 1888. Weymouth’s 
correspondence witli Halifax and other contem¬ 
porary statesmen, with some loiters to Prior, is 
at Longleat (Hist. JMSS. Comm. 3rd Hep. xiv.) 
Others are among the Hatton and 8peuoer col¬ 
lections (latBep.xiii. 220,2ndBop.ii. 17). Sea 
also Mrs. Delany’s Antobiogr. and Oorrespou- 
donoe, rols, i. ii, passim, and iii. 10,11 C^ll), 
23.] O'. Lo G. H. 

THYNME, THOMAS, third Visootjnt 
WiirMOiTL’ii and first ManauiB as Batu 
( 1734-1796), statesman, horn on 18 Sept. 
1731, was the eldest son of Thomas, socoud 
viscount Weymouth, by his second wife, 
Louisa, daughter of John Carteret, eai'l 
Granville fq. v.] Sir Thomas Thynne, first 
viscount Weymouth [q. v.], was his grent- 
grand-uucle. After some time at St. John’s 
Oollege, Cambridge, Thomas completed bis 
education by a residence on the continent. 
He succeeded aa third Viscount Weymouth 
in 1761, and soon fell into dissipated courses. 
George II expressed to Lady Waldegrave in 
1767 his concern for Weymouth’s losses at 
piny, adding that ‘ he coiud not be a good 
kind of man, as he never kept company with 
any woman, and loved nothing but ploy ojid 
strong beer’ (11. Rigby to the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, 3 Fob. 1767). But he devoted some 
attention to the improvement of Longleat, 
whore he employed Ijaucelot Brown [q. v,], 
known as‘Capability’ Brown, to replace the 
Dutch gardens by a fine lawn and a scr- 
imntine river. On the accossion of George III 
Weymouth was made a lord of the bed¬ 
chamber (26 Nov. 1760), and his wife one of 
the ladies in waiting to Queen Charlotte. 
He attached himself to the Bedfords, and 
was named master of the horse to the queen 
when, in April of the following year, they 
joined Grenville's ministry. By 1706 the 
state of his private aflairs was so desperate 
that he was on the point of fiylng from his 
creditors to France. Consequently Bedford 
pressed upon Grenville Weymouth’s nomina¬ 
tion to the viceroyalty of Ireland, and after 
some diificully with the king he was ap¬ 
pointed on 29 May and sworn of the privy 
council. Weymouth, though he reoeivecl the 
usual grant of 8,0001, for equipage, held the 
viceroyalty only till the end of July, and never 
set foot in Ireland (LbOky, Iliit, (fHnffland, 
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2ndodit.iv. 371n.) Edmtind Burlto referred publication, but declared his obiecTt^h 
to'Weymouth at this time as ‘ a genteel man been to ' forward the impeachment ^ ft* 
and of excellent natural sense’ (Correi^). noble lord’ who wrote ’ that bloody sp in 
18'14, i. 7C); Walwle dismisses liim as He was expelled the bouse (AihonJ/>,i’ 

‘an inconsidorablu, debauched young_ man of Wilkes, iii. 273 2E>8). ilu ‘Juniik’*^' 

attached to the Bedfords’ (Memoirs qf fii'st loiter Weymouth is ironically comnh 
Qeorge III, ed. Barker, ii. 126,127). montod on his action, which was mmntei 

Weymouth, however, soon began to make by' the deliberate motion of his heart su^ 
his mark as a speaker in thellouBe of Lords, ported by the best of his judgment ’’Th 
In May 1766 ho made on eflbotivo attack king’s corrospondence with W durinir inJ 
on the proposed window tax; and when and May shows that "Weymouth was acto 
Chatham returned to power the Bedfords almost under his personal direction (d. 
urged his claims to oflieo. The nogotialions Jvbbh, Momoii's oj^ Geoige III), 

for the time fell through. Weymouth re- Cn the resignation of Shelburne,inOctohM 

mained in opposition for another year. On 1708, Weymouth was transferj^ to the 
27 Nov. 1707 ho gave notice of a motion to southern department, an arrangement which 
inquire into the state of the nation, to avoid provoked the scorn of ‘ Junius,’ as his new 
which tlie house was achoutned. Meanwhile colleague, Kochford, had much betterquah- 
the Bedfords had made it a condition of floations for it [see Ztoesteis nn Nasuc 
their support of the Duka of aroftou ‘ that WJi.T.iAir llniriiY, fourth Biwt. of Eoch' 
Weymouth should divide the soorotary’s yoKo]. He held office till the close of 1770, 
place with Shelburne,’ and on 20 Jan. 1708 lie concluded an arrangement with the East 
hewasappointodto thenortherndeparlment. India Company in 1709, one condition of 
Weymouth’s appointment to an important which was a restriction of their dividends 
office brought about no change in his habits, ameasure againstwhich hehad signedapni 
lie continued to sit up all night drinldng tost the year before (Walpom, JlfflnoiVio/ 
and gaming at White’s or Brooks’s, and left Oeorge III, iii. Ill) j and ho made the firtt 
most of the official business to bo managed at tomiit to obtain for the orawn some control 
by Wood, the under-secretary. In parlia- over tho political affairs of tbe company 
ment, however, he frequently made brief but Jleg. 1760, p. 64; Fb.v PupuU, ForSci; 

able speeches. lie doclared against inter- Zord Jl'epiiouili’s A2)i)eal to a Gemral Court 
fercnce in favour of Corsica, on tho ground of India Proprietors considered, llelatiom 
that while England retained her naval supe- with Ernneo and Spain wereinaveiystnihied 
I'LorityFrancocouldnevor hinder her entrance condition in 1709-70, and Weymouth, ssjs 
into Mediterranean ports (EtTZMAViiiOD, Shel- W alpole,' was not apt to avoid hostUe mea- 
iwnic, ii. 124). He idso gave great satisfoc- suros.’ A Eronch ship entering an EngM 
tion to the king, and in August was described harbour and refusing to lower her pennant 
to Crenvillo os one of the omdos of the was Bred at, and Eronce threatenedtenriok 
court, The king's favour was largely due Weymouth sent a vigorous reply, whidiWah 
to the vigour with which he acted during polo insinuated was penued % his mlde^ 
the Wilkes riots. On 17 April ho wrote to secretary withthoviewofloweringthestods. 
Fonton, chairman of the Southwark quartor No sooner had this affair blown over tkn 
sessions, that he was not to hesitate to apply a dispul o arose with Spain as to the posscs- 
for a military force, which he would lind eion of tho Ealkland Imands. In Sertemhet 
‘ready to march to his assielance and to act 1770 nows came that the governor ofBueniB 
according as he shall Bnd it expedient and Ayres had driven out the British settlers in 
necessary,’ This letter somehow came into Port Egmont. On 22 Nov., when the Dole 
tihepossessionof Wilkes, who publishod it on ofHichmond moved for papers hearing ra 
8 Dec. 1708 in the‘St. .Tames’s Clu.’oniole,’ tho question, Weymouth resistedthemotion 
with a prefatory nolo, in which ho soid; ns inopportune pending the n^tiationi 
'The date, prior by more than three weelce (Pari, Hist, xvi. 1082 at seq.) Weymontl 
to the fatal tenth of May [when the soldiery domanded from tho Spanish government tit 
fired on tho mob in St. Onos’s Eioldsl shows disavowal of tbe action of the governor ol 
how long tho design had been planned before Buenos Ayres and the restitution of tlie 
it was carried into execution. Weymouth settlors, and, when this was conceded,» 
complained of the commoiit os a breach of fused to agree to a convention under whidi 
privilege, and the lords declared it a soon- tho question of the claim to the islands 
dalouB and soditious libel; but the matter reserved (cf. Georae HI to Lord hoit]i, 
was ultimately taken up by the Ilouse of 22 Nov. 1770, to Weymouth 21 Nov.) M 
Commons. When Willtes appeared at their the end of the year_ war appeared hiilq 
bur on 2 Eeb, 1769, he not oidy avowed the probable. The question was compllsstedoy 
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the attempt of France to mediate. While 
ha matter wos jet imsettled Woymoiitli 
nddenly resiened (16 Doc.) Hie action was 
MDularly attributed to the want of support 
W received, but was more probably ox- 
lined by his fear of having to conduct a 
tr (Anl Jieff. 1770, PP- 
nosaibly due to jealousy ot Hillsborough, the 
newly created colonial secretary (George III 
to Weymouth, 30 Sept, 1770). His manage¬ 
ment of the whole negotiation was mys¬ 
terious. Thomas Walpole, the aeoretary of 
the embassy at Paris, complained of the 
Tdgue instructions he received, and Ohoisoul, 
the French minister, said of the two uecra- 
tttties of state, ‘ Milord Weymouth no parlo 
point et milord Doohfort parle trop.’ llooh- 
ford also told North that Weymouth ‘ did 
not wish to make war or know how to mako 
peace.’ Horace Walpole accuses Weymouth 
of a wish to overthrow North and ‘ share 
or scramble for his power.’ 

[n the debate in the tlouse of Lords on 
IS Feb. 1771 which followed Spain’s recon- 
nition of the English pretensions to the 
Falkland Islands, though Chatham and Shel- 
tnme spoke .' all expectation hung on Wey¬ 
mouth’ (WaiPOM). lie ‘expressed him¬ 
self with much ohscurity and mystery,’ and 
maintained that there was no material dif- 
{eNaca(aatho opposition contonded) botween 
the terms he had claimed and those now 


agiredto. He did not go into opposition, and 
83 early as June 1771 hie name was men¬ 
tioned for the office of lord privy seal should 
Qnfton dedine it (George III to Lord 
North, 9 Jmia). 

In August 1772, when dissensions arose 
in the cabinet over the question of the Ohio 
gtanta North, wishing to strengthen himself, 
ofered Weymouth one of the secretaryships 
of state, though lligby had previously told 
Mm he would not accept it. Weymouth 
tanghtilv rejected tho oiler (WAtponn, Zaat 
Jmnum), Though not regularly in opposi- 
uoa, he at this period took an independent 
line. On 8 March 1774 he epoko against 
Sienville’s election commiUeo bill. Though 
he opposed Chatham’s resolution of 20 San. 
1775 for tbs recall of tho troops from A.merica, 
it was with so many compliments to the 
merer that ' he seemed to think the latter 
would still ho minister once more' (Wai.- 
noi). When Ghatliam’a conciliation bill was 
piKented (1 Fab.) Weymouth was absent, 
auotding to Walpole, out of compliment to 
Mmend through jealousy of North, lie was 
nattily eonojliated in the following mouth 
Sy his appointment as groom of the stole 
(^9 March), but ‘ still looked to better him- 
fc,lf by a change.’ 


On Itochford's retirement Weymouth was 
reappointed secretary of St ate for the southern 
department (10 Nov. 1776), and during the 
next four years ho generally conducted the 
government business in tho House of Lords, 
During the discussion of Hichmond’s motion 
(6 March 1776) to countermand the march 
of German troops and for the suspension of 
hostilities in America, Weymouth twitted 
Grafton and Camden with responsibility for 
the presout state of affairs caused by their 
own action when his colleagues (Par/. Hist, 
xviii. 1226-8, 1286-6; of. Walpolp, Last 
Jounitth). On 30 Moy 1777 he opposed 
Chatham’s motion for putting a stop to 
hostilities in America as inadequate and ill- 
timed, in view of the commission recently 
appointed to negotiate with the colonists. 
In reply to a aocond apaach by Chatham, he 
said wat his remarks were founded on the 
erroneous supposition that Great Britain was 
tho aggressor in the quarrel; ho declared that 
Franco had never been more friendly {Pari, 
Hist, xix, 342-4). Walpole in his account 
of the same debate asserts that Weymouth 
‘remarkably denied that the court held any 
such doctrine ’ ns the unconditional submio- 
sion of the colonies, in flat contradiction 
to the language of his colleague in the other 
house, Lord George Germain [see GbumiAIS, 
Gnonau SAOKVittE, first Visootot Saojc- 
vmtn]. Tlie same authoii^ represents him 
a few months later as 'for peace at any 
rate,’ though of opinion that ‘ ministers must 
go on to save their heads.’ On 16 Feb. 
1778 he renewed former assurances of the 
pacific professions of France,' but would not 
hold himself answerable to be called upon 
should a war happen to break out shorGy ’ 
(ib, p. 737). On 6 March ho assured the 
lords ‘ in the plainest and most precise man¬ 
ner’ that he knew of no treaty having been 
signed or entorod into between France and 
tho deputies of the Amei'ican congress (ib. 
pp, 836-6), But on the 17th he had to an¬ 
nounce such a treaty, and to move a resolu¬ 
tion assuring the king ot support (ib. pp. 914 
et soq.; of, Waipolh, Last Journals), On 
7 April, when iliehmond opened the debate 
wbioh was romarlrable for the dying effort of 
Chatham, Weymouth mado a spirited speech 
in which he declared the motion (for the 
withdrawal ot taoopa from America, and the 
dismissal of ministers) as an infringement 
of the prerogative. When the debate was 
resumed alter tbe adjournment caused by 
Ohatbam'sillneaB,neither Weymouth nor any 
other ministor made any reidy (Paii, Hist, 
xix. 1013-60). Onl9 March Fox, speoklngin 
the other house, said he was sony to indude 
Ms own friend Weymouth in his condemna- 

3 r 2 
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tion. of ministei’8, Tliiiiiow, who was "Wey¬ 
mouth’s prot6g6, having replied ironically, 
Fox rose to excuse himself, hut ‘launohM 
out still more severely against 'Weymouth' 
(WAtPOiB). In the llouso of Lords, Shel¬ 
burne (while professing sincere respect for 
Weymouth) also commented very severely 
upon his conduct (Pari, Hist, xx. 1-42). 
During 1778-9 LordNovlh’s anxiety to tes^i 
office led to frequent negotiations, in which 
Weymouth tooh a leading part, Tho king 
always stipulated thnt _ ho was to have auy 
office which suited his inclination, and tliat 
his friend Thurlow should become lord chan¬ 
cellor (Iletters to North, 13 and 20 March 
1778). 

Negotiations with both the Grafton and 
Rocliingham sections of the opposition were 
sot on mot. Weymouth himaolf began the 
latter in tho early summer of 1778 by pass¬ 
ing a niglit drinking with Fox (WALPOtn). 
The treasury and groat seal were to bo re¬ 
served by tho king, 'the first in a groat 
measure, if not wholly, for Weymouth’(Port¬ 
land to Rockingham, 29 May 1778). The 
negotiation was resumed towards the ond of 
the year, when it was proposed that Wey¬ 
mouth should have tho treasury and Thnr- 
low the chancellorship, while North, with 
the more uimopular of his colleagues, was 
to retire in favour of the opposition leaders. 
The troops were to he withdrawn from 
America, ‘as from necessity or prudence,' 
and a vigorous war carried on with France. 
The rot iring ministers wore not to ho attacked, 
and were to have tho three vacant Garlors. 
Weymouth was consequently invested with 
the order of the Garter on 3 June 1778. 
Fox wos willing to acquiosco in the arrange¬ 
ment, but negotiations wore broken oil’ early 
in 1779becauBeltockingham insist cd on being 
head of tho coalition (Corresp. of Charles 
James For, i. 313 -23 \ Amemabli], Meimira 
of Flockinf/ham, ii. 371, &o.) 

In February 1779 the king empowered 
Weymouth to negotiate with Grafton, lie 
met him on the 3rd, hut' found no reason 
to ground any hopes of coalition ’ (Georgellf 
to North, 1 and 4 Fob. 1770. In March 
1779, on tho resignation of Suffolk, Wey¬ 
mouth took charge of 1 henortheru department 
in addition to his own seals. On 11 May he 
opposed Rockingham’s motion for remodiol 
measures in Ireland on tho ground that a re¬ 
peal of laws restricting trade must originate 
jn the lower house (Pari. Hist. xx. 012). On 
2 .Tune, in speaking upon a similar proposal 
by Shelburne, he denied that ministers wore 
averse from giving relief to Ireland (i6, 
p. 071). On the 17th he aniiounoed to the 
peers tho rupture of relations with Spain, 


and moved an address of support to tl. 
^own(,’6 pp.870 etseq.) InX 
Weymouth and Gower, dissatisBed 

then failure to effect a coalition and di.likin'T 
the oojitinuouce of the war with Ameri™ 
resigned olhee. On3iOot. Weymoutkgavi 
up the seals of the northern department and 

Weymouth never again heldanimportanl; 
office, though in May 1782 he was appointdl 
groom of the stole when Rookingham toot 
ojliea for tho second time. lie refused to 
give any active support to the whig mini, 
sters, and when the coalition of Km nnd 
North was formed, the king wrote to IVej- 
mouth ‘to desire hissimportagainstkisntw 
tyrants ’ (WAiroLn). In June he was actmi 
in concert with Tuurlow and IJimdas to 
effiiot u now change, and on the 30th inst 
when Temple moved for an account of tla 
fees received in offices, ho absented himself 
though ho had promised ministers his suih 
port unless tho king forbad him. 

Notwithstanding the king’s favour, We\- 
mouth received no office from Pitt in IfSl, 
though he supported him on the regency 
question, lie and his wife retained ther 
court offices for the rest of his life. He wss 


created LL.B. by Cambridge XJiiiveraity in 
July 1709. In J^une 1770 he beenmemasttt 
of the Trinity House, and in May 1778 s 
governor of the Charterhouse. 

On 26 Aug. 1789 he was created Marquis 
of Bath. In August 1793 he was appinnted 
a member of tho hoard of agricultiue. He 
died at his house in Arlington Street on 
19 Nov. 1700, and was buried at Longbrid^ 
Devcroll, whoro there is a handsome mailile 
record and inscription on the north side at 
tho chancel. A portrait of him was painted 
by Lawrence and engraved by Heath. 

Horace Walpole in his 'Memoirs of 
George III’ twice sketches elaborately Wey- 
moutli’s choi'acl or. In spite of his indoleua 
and love of dissipation, he was able to pii!- 
Bont a dignitled appearance in public, and to 
express himBelf in the House of Lords witk 
elegance, quiolciiBss, and some knowled®, 
his tall and handsome figure aiding tig 
effect. He could reason acutely and bads 
retentive memory, and ‘a head admirably 
turned to astronomy and mecharucs.’ _ Bui 
he neither hod nor affected any solid rirtue. 
Ambition, his only passion, could not si»- 
mount his laziness ; his timidity was 
womanish, the only thing he did not feu 
being the opinion of mankind. To pwiie 
Walpole mainly attributes his first Biiddtii 
resignation, "lyraxall describes his oonTea^ 
tion in convivial moments as delightful; and 
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aTfieowe Trevelyan remarlts that any one 
who sal up with" Woymouth might get a 
Lion of how his grandfather, the brilliant 
rLeret. used to talk when reaching hie 
frond bottle. Charles James Pox and the 
Prince of ‘Woles were among Ins boon com- 
niflions at Brooks’s and nt White’s. 

^ South married, in May 1769, Elisa- 
hptli OaTendish Beiitinok, elder daughter of 
the second Duke of Portland. She died, 
at the age of ninety-one, on 12 Deo. 1826. 
All her daughters, says Mrs. Delany, were 
heautifiil and good. Only five of ten survived 
their father. Louisa, the eldest, married 
Heneoge, fourth earl of Aylesford j Henrietta, 
the thnd, became the second wife of the fifth 
Earl of Chesterfield; Isahello, the youngoat, 
irns lady of the bodohamber to tlio Ducliass 
of Gloucester. Weymouth was succeeded as 
JlaranieofBnth by his oldest son, Thomas 
Thynne(176.5-1837),thograndfntherof John 
Alexander Thynne, fourth marquis [q.v.] 
ILs second son, George Thynne (1770-1838), 
succeeded in 1826 his uncle Ileniw Frederick 
Thynne as Baron Oartorot of Ilawnes, and 
ms himself succeeded by his younger bro¬ 
ther, John Thynne (1772-1819), on whose 
death the barony became extinct. 


rHotteld’b Stemmata BotvilHana; Doyle’s 
Offleial Baronage I 0. B. 0[okaTOeJe Paoragej 
Boche'a Peerage, 1896; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George 111, ed.Barker,!. 174,201,311,201-2, iii, 
81,96-7,101,107,129, 193,196-7,iv.2».,123-4, 
196,158-61,103,183, Last Journals, andLettei's, 
passim; Bedford Corresp. ii. 231, iii. 309, 356, 
and Frirate Journal; Gronvilie Papers, ii. 102, 
E 163, 213, 242, 308, iv. 68,251, 208, 274, 301, 
312, 339,341, 383 ».; Autobiogr, and Uorrosp. 
of Mrs. Boluny, iii, 361, 640, 611, ir. 317, v. 
92,181, Sen., vi. 140, 484; Fitmaurice's Life of 
Shelhnme, i. 277-8, 309, ii. 124, iii. 82-3; Albe¬ 
marle's Memoirs ol Bockingbam, ii. 60, 864; 
Chatham Corresp. iv. CO, OSii.; Gent. Hag. 
1796, ii. 072; Letters of George III to Lord 
Keith, ed, Donne, especially Mos. 64, 07, 324, 
327,374,381, 464,473,480 623,636-7,601ft., 

609-10; Jesse’sHomoirsof GooigoIII, i. 427-8, 
432-4-7,608, 610-H, li. 213, 264-6 Diary 
of Madame d’Ai'blay, 1891, ii. 330-2; Hist, of 
TOiite’sClub, 1892, i. 138, ii. 38-0; Wraxall’s 
Memoirs, 1884, ii. 299, 800 ; Trevalyan’e Early 
Hist, of 0. J. Pox, pp, 72-3, 81, 138, 171, 226; 
Erans’sCat, Engr. Portraits; Arcbitecl, Anti¬ 
quities, ii, 106-8. Among the papers at Long- 
leat is e letter from Gibbon to WeymonUi 
(20 Aug. 1779), mth a copy of the wor roani- 
feato he inis employed by ministers to draw up 
(Memoiis, 1827, i. 224); Hist, MSS. Oomm, 3rd 
Btp-p.l98.] G.LbG.N. 


THYNNE, WILLIAM (A 1616), editor 
of Chaucer’s works, is said, on no very sound 
authority, to have been younger son of Jobn 


de la Inna, by his wife, Jane Bowdler (cf. 
Qenealogist, new ser. i. 168, by Mr. J. II. 
Round). Ilis family bore the alternative 
surname of Botileld or Boteville, and he is 
often called ‘Thynne alia') Boteville’ (of. 
Boteibld, SfmmatalJoievilliana). Accord¬ 
ing to Wood he was a native of Shropshire, 
and was educated at Oxford. AiiHientic 
e.\tant documents first reveal him in 1624 as 
second clerk of the kitchen in the household 
of Henry VIII (Pat 16 Hen, VIII, pt. ii. 
membrane 18), ^ 1626 hehad become chief 
clerk of the kitchen, with full conti'ol of royal 
banquets. The office was connected with the 
board of green clotIi,and its holder enjoyed on 
official lodging at Greenwicb. Henry VIII 
showed him much favour. On 11 Feb. 1624 
he was granted the reversion of the office of 
bailiff ofl^e, Essex, and on 24 Oct. 1626 an 
nnnnity oi 101 out of the issues of the manor 
of Oleobury Barnes, Shropshiro. On 20 Aug. 
1528 he became bailiff of the town and keeper 
of Iho park of Bewdley (Pat 20 Hen, ‘VIH, 
pt. i. m. 24), and on 22 Dec. following he 
was granted, with JohnOhamber end John 
Thynne, the next presentation to the chtuch 
of Btoke Olymslond (Pat 20 Hen, YHI, pt. 
ii. m. 11). On21 July 1629 he was appointed 
customer of wools, hides, and fleeces in 
the port of London, and on 8 Oot. 1629 re¬ 
ceiver-general of the ewldom of March and 
keeper of Gateloy Park, Wigmoresland. In 
I6S1 Thynne obtained from the prior and 
convent of Cbristchurcb, near Aldgate in 
London, a lease for fifty-four years of the 
reotorial tithe of Erith m Kent, and in a 
house there he passed much of hie life. 
Subsequently, in 1638, Thynne beciune one 
of the coFerers of Queen Anne Boleyn, and 
on 27 March 1638 the king made him a gift 
of onk-tioes. In a document dated 10 April 
1636 Thynne was described os clerk comp¬ 
troller of the royal household, and a reference 
was made to him in 1642 ns ‘ clerk of the 
Green Oloth.’ On 12 May 1616 Thynne made 
over to a friend, 'William Whorwood, his 
right in the capacity of bailiff of Bewdley 
Pork ‘ to a bu^ in summer and a doe in 
winter.’ lie died on 10 Ang. 1646, and was 
buried in the ohurch of All Hallows Barking, 
where there is a handsome brass to his me¬ 
mory. His will, dated 16 Nov. 1640, was 
proved on 7 Sept. 1646. Ilis wife Anne, 
daughter of ‘WiUiarn Bond, clerk of the 
green cloth, was sole executrix and chief 
legatee. The overseers were Sir Edmund 
Feckham [q. v.], cofferer of the king’s house¬ 
hold, and the testator's nephew, Sir John 
Thynne [q.v.] The widow afterwards mar¬ 
ried successively Sir EdwordBrougliton and 
Hugh Oartwright. She died intestate bofore 
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1672. Thynno’s son Francis is noticed seim- 
rately. 

Thynne combined the faithful discharge of 
his official duties in the king’s household 
■with an enthusiastic study of the -works of 
Ohaucer. lie spent much time and money 
in collecting maniiscrijits of the te-^l of tho 
poems, and Anally in 1682 pubiisiied at tho 
press of Thomas Godfrey tho first collected 
edition with any claim to completeness in a 
two-columned folio. The work wos dedi¬ 
cated in Thynne’s name to Henry VIII. 
I3ut, according to Leland, tiiis preface or 
dedication was from the pen of Sir Urynn 
Tuke [q. v.], who was a colleaguB of Thynno 
at the hoard of green cloth. Loland’s stale- 
mont is confirmed hy an early sixteenth- 
oentury entry in a oojiy of the book ot Cfiare 
College, Cambridge. This entry runs: ‘This 
preface I Sir Bryan Tuke knight wrot at tho 
reguest of Mr. Clarke of the kechyn thou 
being tarying for the tyde at Qrouewich.’ 
The t itle of tho volume ran: ‘ The workes of 
QelTray Chaucer newly printed, with dyvara 
workes which were never in print before.’ 
Thynno was the first genuine editor of Chan¬ 
cer, and deserves the gratitude and respect of 
every student of tho poet. lie was unable to 
distinguish between tlie genuine n iid spurious 
work of his author, but he printed a better 
text of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ than had 
been given before, and he inoludod for the 
first time Chaucer’s ‘ Legends,’ ‘ Boeco,’ 
‘Blanche,’ ‘Pity,’ ‘Astrolabe,’ and ‘Sled- 
fastnoss.’ A second edition of Thyiine’s col¬ 
lective edition of Chaucer’s works was 
printed by W. Bonham in 1642, and to it 
Thynne added the spurious 'Plowman’s Tale.’ 
This is a denunciation of Homan Catholicism 
which was probably penned in Thyniio's life¬ 
time. It was excluded from Thynne’s edi¬ 
tion of 1632,hut hod been printed separately, 
doubtless under Thynne’s supervision, by his 
publisher Godfray before 1636 (a unique 
copy belongs to Mr. Christie Miller of Brit- 
weli). 

According to a confused story related hy 
Thyuno’s son Francis, his fother intended in¬ 
cluding among Chancer’s work a second 
spnrioustale, ‘Tho Pilgrim’s Tale,’which was 
luso a contemporary attack on Homan Catho¬ 
licism. He is said to have printed this poem 
in a single-columned page, but Ilenry VIIl 
is represented as having ])rohibitcd its issue, 
although he had at first given his sanction, 
on the advice of Wolsey. No such work 
figures in either of Thynue's editions of 
Chaucer, both of which have a double- 
columnod page, and it is possible that the 
work reproWted by the king at tho reputed 
instigation of "Wolsey was the ‘Plowman's 


Tale ’ which was only incluSdhrtL^ 
of Thynno’s editions. A poem bearinl 
title ol ‘Pilgrim’s Tale’ ap^med, howeS 
m 0 ono-oolunmed volume of misoelkiion, 
verso, entitled ' The Courts of vS ® 
was published between 1636 and 
was assigned by Bale to Ohoncer; 
meiits of this volume alone survive and Si 
only one of the fragments-that in the Doum 
L ibrary at Oxford—is the'Pilgi-im’sTala' ei 
t ant. But it seems doubtful if Thynne naa 
concerned m the publication of th^Courta 
of Venus,’ 

In 1661 .John Rtow [q.y.] brought out a 

revised version ofThynue’seditionofChaucer 

and subsequently Thynne’s son Francis prol 
icotod another rois-sne. Francis Thynne waa 
liowcvor, anticipated by another editor, 'Iho- 
mas Speglit [q, v.J, whose work fliat an- 
peared in 1608. Francis Thynne therefore 
eonicntod himself with criticising Speght's 
work and defending his fathet froia Speght's 
animadvorsiouB in a long letter to tiieEari 
of Ellesmere, which was printed in Todd’s 
‘ IllustriiUona of Ohancer^in 1810, andby 
both the Oliaueor and Early English Text 
Booictios in 1866 (new edition 1876). 

[Dr. FuvniviiU’s yalmble preface to the re¬ 
vised edition of Francis Thynne’s Animadyet- 
sioiis upon Siwght’s first edition of Chancel's 
"Works (Eiu-ly JSngl. Text Soc,), 1876; Lotteis 
ond Piipors of Ilonry VIII, 1624-40.] ^ 1 


TIBETOT. [See TiPioirr.] 

TICHBORNE, OHIDIOOK; (1358P- 
1680), conspirator, born at Soiithamptonaboat 
1668, was the son of Peter Tichborne by his 
wife Eliaiibeth, daughtorof Henry Middleton. 
This branch of 1 ho family traced descentfrom 
Hogur do Ticholnirne, knight in Ilenry Il'a 
reign, thro-ugh Henry, younger son of John 
Tichborne, shnrilf of Hampshire in 1488, and 
great-grandfather of Sir Beniamin, the first 
baronet (d. 1620) (see the elaborate pedigree 
in IZarl. MU. 5800 ad fin.) Both Chidiock 
and his father were ardent papists, and wetein 
connection with tho king of Spain and other 
enemies of the English government abroad, 
WnlHinghnm sooms to have had his eye upon 
him for some time, as in 1683 he vfas inte^ 
rogatod touching certain ‘popish relics'that 
ho brought from abroad, whitlier he hadgone 
without leave ; and in June 1686 a footboy 
named Edward .Tones gave information as to 
tlie ‘popish practices’ observed hy the family 
(Cal. 6'tate Tapers, Dom. 1681-90, pp_. 146, 
836). In April 1686 Chidiock thieiv in his 
lot with the Babington conspirators nt tho 
instance of John Ballard [q. v.] In tks fol¬ 
lowing .Tune ho o^'eed at a meeting held in 
St. QUes’s-in-the-Fiolds to he, together-mth 
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John Savage [q. v.], Eobcrt Barncwell, and 
three others, one of llie six to whom the 
tick of despatching the queen was specially 
ailotted. Ballard was arrested on 4 Aug. 

Tlahincton and others, of the consplro- 
toi 3 took r&ugc in St. John’s Wood, but 
Tichborne, who was laid up with a had leg, 
ff-as compelled to remain in London. There 
he was seized on 14 Aug. along with Saviigo 
and Charles Tilnoy [see under TiLirnr, 12 d- 
Mcin)], and lodged in the Tower. lie was 
tried with six of the other conspirators 
lefore Lords Oohham and Buolchiirst, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and the body of special 
commissioners, on 13 and 14 Sept., audTafter 
aoma hesitation pleaded guilty, as did also 
his companions. The pathetic letter which 
he wrote to his wifo Agnes on 19 Sept, (the 
niirht before he suffered) is preserved along 
trfth three beautiful stanzas commencing 
ij£y prime of youth is but a frost of cares,’ 
Tshich he is said to have written in the Tower 
onthesameoccasion. The poomhas been with 
httle iustifioation assigned to others (Lana- 
daantMS. 777, art. 2 j ITarl. MS. 6910, f. 
141 verso; Aah)ioLMS.7&l, f, 138; Malone 
MS. 19, I. 44; cf. lieliquicB Woitonianes, 
1672, ii. 895-6). An ‘ Answer to Mr. Tich¬ 
borne, who was executed withBahiugton,’was 
printed with Tiohborne’s poem in Ilannnh’s 
‘Poems of Raleiglij’ &o., from' a manuscript 
belonging to J.P. Collier; ’ it is of no merit. 
Tichborne was the fifth of the conspirators to 
he hanged on 20 Sc])t. lie was ‘ n goodly y oung 
gentleman,’ and Ills speech as well as his de¬ 
meanour moved many to compassion. lie 
spoke feelingly of his good mother, his loving 
wife, his four brothreu and six sisters, and of 
bis house, 'from two hundred years before 
the Conquest never stained till this my mis¬ 
fortune.’^ lie sull'ered the full penalty of the 
law, being disemhowolled before life was ex¬ 
tinct, The news of those barbarities reached 
the ears of Elizabeth, who forbade their 
recurrence. 


[The Censure of a Loyall Subject, 1587 (by 
Seoige Whetstone); Howell’a State Trials, i. 
1157; Bund's State Trials, 1870, i. 266; Morris's 
Tcoublea of our Catholic Eorofathecs, 1876, ii. 
293; Labanoffs Lettres de Maria Stuart, vi. 
HI; Camden’s Annals, 1680,pp. 78 sq.; Ilolin- 
ehed's Chronieles, 1687, iii. 1673; Ibjondo's 
History, xii. 171, 176; Disraeli’s Onriosities of 
literature; Poems of Kaloigh, Woltnn, &e., ed. 
Hannah, p. Ill; Botham’s Baronetage, vol. i.) 

T. S. 

TIOHBOItNE, Sib HENRY (1681 P- 
1667), governor of Drogheda, horn in or 
about 1681, was fourth son of Sir Benjamin 
Tichborne of Tichborne, Hampshire, a gentle¬ 
man of the privy chamber to James I, who 


was created a baronet on 8 March 1620, died 
and buried at Ticliborne in 1629 (Epitaph 
in Gent. Ma^. 1810, i. 305). His mother 
was Amphillis, daughter of Richard "Wes¬ 
ton of Skryues in lloxwell, Essex (Bbeby, 
Qminty Oenealogiet, ‘ Hampshire,’ pp. 31-2). 
‘ Ho was,’ says Borlnse {lieduction of Ire¬ 
land), ‘ early educated in the wars,’ and, being 
in 1620 (W arrant in Egerton MS, 2120, f. 6) 
admitted captain in a regiment of foot sta¬ 
tioned inlrefand (Cal, StatePapers, Ireland, 
James I, v. 343), he was shortly afterwards 
oreated governor of Lifford. On 29 Aug. 
1623 hewaslmightedby James at Tichborne, 
and in December of the same year appointed 
a commissioner of plantations in the county 
of Londoudeny, lie Iiimself received a large 
grant of laudsin co.Tyrone, to which were sub¬ 
sequently added others in counties Leitrim 
and Donegal. 

"When the rebellion broke out on 23 Oct. 
1641, Tichborne wm residing near Finglas 
on tlie outskirts of Dublin, and. on romoving 
the following day with his wl^e and family 
for greater safety to Dublin, hissorvioes were 
at once enlisted by the lords justices for the 
defence of Drogheda. lie entered the toum 
ns governor on 4 Nov. with a thousand foot 
and a hundred horac, and, disdaining to notice 
his cold reception by the majority of the in¬ 
habitants, whose sympathies were on the side 
of tho insurgents, ho set to work energetically 
1 0 Btrengthen the fortifications. The task he 
had undertaken was one of no small difficulty 
and doagur. The besiegers, whose numbers 
increased daily, made no doubt of captming 
the place by assault, by treochery, or by 
starving out tho garrison. Provisions were 
scarce. On 3 Dec. a foraging party was res¬ 
cued by Tioliborne at the peril of his own 
life. An attempt to storm the town on the 
20th was followed by a plot to surprise it 
on tho night of 12 Jan. 1642. The plot 
would have succeeded had not Tichborne, 
hearing an alarm, ‘ instantly ran down un¬ 
armed, only with his pistols in his hands,’ 
and himseli aroused the gan'ison. After this 
narrowcscapo ho and LordMooro[8ee Moobd, 
Sib OiiABXJiB, second "V^ibcount Moobb] 
walked the rounds nightly. By the middle 
of February the garrison was reduced to 
feeding on horsofiosh ‘and other miclean 
snstenanco.’ The situation was wellnigh 
desperate. As for Tichborne, he meant to 
hold out ‘ till the last hit of horseflesh was 
spent; and then, to prevent the advantage 
which the enemy might receive from the 
arms and ammunition within tho place, he 
resolved not to leave the broken barrel of a 
musket nor a grain of powder behind him, 
and to fight his way through the rebels, giv- 
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ing notico to the Earl of Ormonde of the 
time, that his lordship mif^ht march out of 
Dublin to favour his retreat thither.’ On 
26 Feb. a quantity of provisions was thrown 
into the town, and Tichborne seized the op¬ 
portunity to make a sortie on the south side. 
As he was returning with hay and corn the 
enemy tried to intercept him at Julianstown 
Dridge, but were defeated with heavy loss. 
From this time the situation began to im¬ 
prove. Next day Lord Moore dislodged the 
besiegers on the north side, so tiiat when 
Ormonde arrived with reinforcements early 
in March all imminent danger had passed 
away. The enemy wore, however, still 
numeroiw in co. Louth, A plan for a joint 
expedition against tliem was forbidden by the 
povernment ; but Tichborne and Moore, fear¬ 
ing lest the rebels might assemble in force 
again, dulermined (o act by themselves. Ao- 
cordingly, quitting Drogheda on 21 iraroh 
with a thousand foot and two hundred horse, 
the^ marched in the direction of Dundalk, 
laying the country waste with fire and sword. 
At Atbcrdee they dispersed a number of the 
rebels, and on the 2(lth attacked Dundalk. 
After a short but sharp resistance the place 
was carried by storm. Its oaptm'o,_ being 
unexpected, oA'urded great satisfaction to 
government, and the defence of it was en¬ 
trusted to Tiebborne, Lord Jfooro succeeding 
him as governor of Drogheda. 

On 3 April the kiiip ajipointcd him lord 
justice ill the place of Sir William Parsons 
(1670 ?-l 660) [u. V.], whose intrigues with 
the loaders of the jiarliamontary party had 
rendered him ohjcctionablo. Ilis heroic four 
months' defence of Drogheda disarmed all 
opposition, and on 1 Maybe and Sir John 
Borlnse were sivorn lords justices. The 
arrangement was, however, intended only 
as a temporary ono pending tho appaiutment 
of the Earl of Ormonde as lord-lieutenant 
in the place of the Earl of Leicostor. On 
21 Jan. 1641 Tichhoriio and Dorlaso sur¬ 
rendered the sword of state to Ormonde 
in Christ Church, Dublin; and, shortly after¬ 
wards repairing to England, ha. Sir James 
"Ware, and Lord Brahazon were in Decem¬ 
ber made the bearers of fresh instructions 
and powers from the king to Ormonde for 
tho purpose of enabling him to conclude a 
definite peace with the confederate catholice. 
The ship in which they sailed was, however, 
captured by the parliament, and Tichborne 
and his companions carried to Portsmouth, 
and thence early in February 1046 to Lon¬ 
don. lie was oommittod to the Tower on 
tho 12th, and continued a close prisoner till 
Beptombor, when parliament consent od to 
his exchango. Boturning to Ireland and to 


his old post ns governor of Droghedig^ 
for somo time regarded with\uspi’J 
the parliament; but, having proved 
votion by hm gallant conduct at the bat* 
of Dungan Hill on 8 April 1647, a warrant' 
was issued by the council of state on fi 
1649 to pay him 2004 as a r^w^d IS 
services on that occasion, and also anotW 
p04 on account of 1,6004 laid out by him 
for the service of the state. His cond^t 
appears not to have been approved bv Id? 
wife, who separated from him, and, with Ois 
monde’s assistance, sought a refuge in the Ide 


During the Commonwealth Tichborne led 
a quiet and retired existence, but at theTie- 
Btoration ho was appointed marshal of the 
army. Early in 1666 he obtained a grant of 
tho estate of Jiewley or Beaulieu in ca 
Louth, forfeited by the attainder of William 
Pliinlcet, which ho heiieofovlh made hia re¬ 
sidence. Hero, on tho site of the oldmannt 
the hoadquarturs of Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v. j 
during the siege of Drogheda, he ererted a 
fine seat, the hall of which, containing a 
number of family portraits, is particularly 
worthy of notice. Ills health failing him, he 
obtained permission on 12 Dee. to go with 
Ms family to Spa; but be was smdeatly 
unable to boar tho iourney, dying ea^ the 
following yonr (16(i7) at BHaiilieu. lie was 
buried in St. Mary’s Church, Drogh^, 
‘which,’ observes Dorlaso, ‘owed a nte to 
his ashos, who, with so much vigilance and 
oxcollont conduct, had preserved it and the 
town.’ 

Tioliborne married Jane, daughter of Sir 
Ilohort Newcomen, and by her, who prede¬ 
ceased him in 1004, ho bad live sons and 
threo daughters: Beiijainin, the eldest, cap¬ 
tain of liorso, killed at Biilruddory, co, Duh- 
liu, aged 21: William, his heir, who inoiiied 
Judith Byssc; Ilichord, ITeiiry, and Samuel; 
Dorcas, married to _ William Toxteth of 
Drogheda; Ampliillis, wife of Eichard 
Broughton; and Elizabeth, wife of Eoger 
West of 00 . Wicklow. 

Tichhorne’s grandson, SiB Hbitby Tioh- 
B0ENT3, Babon Fiibbabj) (1663-1781), son 
of Sir William Tichborne, was born in 1003. 
At the time of tho Revolution he ardently 
supported William III, and in reward was 
knighted in 1604, and created a baronet on 
12 July 1697. lie was advanced to the 
peerage of Ireland by George I on 0 Oct. 
1716 with the title of Boron Ferrord of 
Beaulieu. IIo died without issue on 3 Nov. 
1731, whoii his honours beramo extinct. In 
1083 ho married Arabella, daughter of Sir 
Robert Cotton, hart., of Comhermete (G. E, 
0[oiCATBii], Peeraye). 
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"T^Ct^ExtiDCt Peer/iBB ; 0^1. Sfato Papers, 
T ,„d James I. v. 343, 439. 461, 617; Bean 
M-rThe-wiiole Proceedings of the Siege 
f'nm'.lieda 1642; Borlase’s Reduction of Ire- 
o^l. state Papei-s, Bom. 1611- 
iM? rassim; Cal. CLirendon State Papers, 
334 ; Cane’s Life of Ormonde,!. 276, 287, 
421, 476-6, 524, 640, ii. 4, iii. 66, 68,182; 
rifle Itfe. (Oxford), TOI. ii. ff. 32, 39, 43, 46, 
if64 81, 90, 102,108, 48 0, iii. 178, 886, 421; 
Mlert’s Contemporary Hist, of Afifnira, i. 838, 
ws B60. 718, ii. 461; Clarendon’s Rebellion, 
Vk Ti P.S14; Borlase’s Hiet. of the Irish Re- 
teUion (ed. 1680), pp. 121, 186; Biary of tlia 
Priceedings of the Leinster Aimy under Got. 
Jones in Ulster Journal of Arohmology, new ser. 
IR97 'p. 157; GaiTliner’s Hist, of Hnel. x. 96, 
174 and Hist, of the Civil War, i. 125, iv. 
lOaU i D’Alton’b Hist, of Broghcda, i. 44, 226, 
"B 394, *97 : D’Alton and PkiwRan’s lliet. of 
bomialt, pp. 161-4; Lewis’s TopogiMphic.il 
Dktionary, art ‘Bo-iuliou;’ Burke’s Visitation 
of,Seals and Arms, 2iul acr. ii. 06; Herald and 
OeDKilogist.iii. 424; Ware’s Writers, od. IlarriB, 
ii.31S] R- D. 

TIOHBOEH'E, ROBERT {d. 1682), 
repcide, was grandson of John Tichborne of 
Cawien, Kent, and Bon of Robert, Ticbboriia 
of the word of Fareingdon TVitbin, London, 
by Joan, daughter of Tnomna Bankea (FiVfrt- 
tm (jf London, 1033-4, ii. 280). Early in 
life ha was a liiiendrnper in London ' by the 
little Conduit in Olioapsido.’ Qn the out- 
hteak of the ciyil war lie took up arms for 
the parliament, and was in 1643 a captain 
in the yellow regimont of the London trained 
bands (Dilloit, List of the Officers <f the 
hmdm Trained Bands, 1890, p. 8). In 
February of that year he was one of a depu¬ 
tation from the city who presented a petition 
to the House of Oommnns against the pro- 

e treaty with the king ^Report m the 
of Far Band's MSS. i. 96). According 
to a contemporary critic, he did not distin- 
peh Umseli as a soldier, and woe indeed 
' fitter for a warm hed than to oomtnand a 
regiment; ’ but he was a ooloncl in 10 47, and 
pas appointed by Fairfax in A^ust of that 
year heutenant of the Tower (UtrsnwOKTii, 
vii, 761; Clarke Papers, i. 890). Ilis 
political yiews were advanced, as his speeches 
m the council of the army in 1847 prove; 
and in religion his printed works show that 
he was an extreme independent (Jh, i. 800, 
401, ii. 266, 268, 263). On 16 Jan. 1649 
he presented to the Iloiise of Gommone a 
petition from London in favour of the execu¬ 
tion of the king and the establishment of 
a remiblio (Lnnnow, Menwirs, i. 21S; The 
hmle petition qf the Commons of the City 
^london ,,, together with Col, Tiehhomes 
^e(!S,1648,4to). Tichborne was appointed 


one of the king’s judges, signed the death- 
warrant, and attended every meeting of the 
<»urt excepting two. On 23 Oct. 1661 par¬ 
liament smected him as one of the e^ht 
commissioners to settle the government of 
Scotland and prepare the way for its union 
with England {Commmi Journals, vii. 30). 
On 14 May 16 d 2 he received the thunks of 
parliament for his services in Scotland (ib, 
vii. 183). Tichborne was one of the repre- 
sentativesof London in theLittle parliament, 
and was a member of the two councils of 
state elected by it (ib, vii. 284,844). In 1660 
he was one of the sheriffs of London, and in 
1656 lord ma^or (London's Triumph, or the 
solemn reception Pobert Tiehbome, Lord 
Mayor, Ocf. S9, JG66, 4to). Cromwell 
knighted him on 16 Dec. 1066 and summoned 
him to his House of Lords in Becemher 
1657. On 17 April 1668 Tichborne, who 
was colonel of the yellow regiment and a 
member of the militia committee of London, 
presented an address from the London Irniued 
hands to the Protector (Mercurius PoUticus, 
16-22 April 1068). 

After the fall of the house of OromwcU, 
Tichborne, who ivaa never a member of the 
Long parliament, become a person of less 
importance; but in October 1860, when the 
army under Lambert expelled the parliament, 
he woe appointed one of the committee of 
safety which the army set up, and he was 
also one of the twenty-one ‘ conservators of 
liberty ’ named by them in December follow¬ 
ing. Ludlow wrathfnlly observesthathe ‘ had 
lately moved to set up Richard Cromwell 
again’ (Memoirs, ii. ISl, 149,178, ed. 1894). 
The restoration of the parliament at the end 
of the month put an end to his political 
career. On 20 April 1660 a warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Tichborne and Aider- 
man John Ireton, who were regarded as the 
two pillars of the good old cause in the city. 
Tliey were released four days loter on bail 
(pal. State Papers, Dom. 1659-80, p. 674). 
At the Ro&toratIon Tichborne siirrenaered in 
obediencetothekmg’sproolamationCldJuno), 
though he showed considerable vacillation, 
withdrawing himself from the custody of the 
eergeant-ab-orms, and tbengivinghimself up 
once more (Lirraow, ii. 294; IvnNSEr, Re¬ 
gister, p. 181). Royalist pampMets exulted 
over his imprisonment ( The two City Jugglers, 
Tiahbom and Ireton: a dialogue, 1660, 4to; 
The pretended saint and the profane libertine 
well met in prison; or a dialogue between 
Robert Tiehbome and Henry Maiten,1660). 

T^ichborne was tried at the sessions house 
in the Old Bailey on 10 Oct. 1600, and 
pleaded not guilty, but admitted the foot for 
which he was indicted, only asserting hig 
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ipiomnco and ropentanoe. ‘It was my un- 
lmp])iuBsa to bo called to so sod a worlc wlion 
I liad HO Tow yeara ovei' my Lead; a person 
neither bred up in the laws, nor in parlia¬ 
ments where laws are made. . . . llad I 
known that then wliioh I do now, I would 
havo olioson a red bol oven to have ftoiie 
into as soon as that meeting.’ He was son- 
tenced to death. 

By the act of indoinnity iKcUboruo was 
one of the nineteen rogiojdos who, having 
surrendered themselves, were, if eomleinnod, 
not to be executed save by a special act of 
parliament. It was also allied in his 
favour that ha had saved the lives of various 
loyalists during the lalo government {Hist, 
MSS. Comm, filh Itcp. p. iOO; ct Tuuhlob, 
iii. 381). A bill for tho trial of Tichbonio 
and his companions passed tho House of 
Commons in .1 anuary 1062, but was dropped 
in the lords afler Tiehborno had been brought 
to the bar of tho upper houso and liuard in 
Ids defence (Zorda’ Journals, xL 372, 880). 
In .Tilly 1002 ho was removed to Holy 
Hand, where he full very ill, and was on his 
wifo's petition (rmisforred to Hover Ca.s11u. 
His wife and children wore allowed to live 
with liim during his impriaonmoat at Hover 
(Papers 0 / ilie Luke Leeds, p. d; Cal. 
hate Papers, Dorn. 10634, pp. 280, 606, 
610,692). lie remfilnod a prisoner for tho 
rest of his life, and died in tho Tower in 
July 1082 (Lurj'fiou, Diary, i. 201). 

An unflattering character of Tichonmo is 
given in ‘A Second Narrative of tho late 
Parliament,’ 1068(11(1/1. JUiseeli. iii. 481). 
lie nopired considerable projmrty during 
tlie civil war, and bought crown lands, but 
lost all at the llost oration ( Cosmnons'Journals, 
viii. 73 i Cal. State Papers, Bom, lOCO-1, 
78, 311, 568), 3’iohborne was the author 
of two religious works: 1. ‘A Clustor of 
Canaan’s Grapes; being several experimented 
truths,’ 1649,4lo. 2. ‘ Tho Host of Paitb,’ 
1040,4to,; this is dedicated to Cromwell, 

[Noble's Lives of tho Bogicidos, ii. 272; 
House of Cromwell, i. 416; other aulhorities 
moutiouod in tlio article,] 0. H. F. 

TICKELL, Mrs. M.\I1Y (1766 P-1787), 
vocalist. [See LiNinr, Mai«.] 

TICKELL, EIOIIATvD (1761-1793), 
pamphleteer and dramatist, w.as a grandson 
of Inomas Tickell [q. vj, Addison’s friend, 
and second son of .ToUu'ricka11,who is styled 
os of Glasnovin, and who died intestate at 
Aix-la-Ohapello on i July 1793 (Mkcel- 
kmea Genenlogiea ei Heraldka, new sor. ii. 
474). lliehawl is said to have Iwun born at 
Bath in 1761 (Mtriioit, Bath Celebrities, p. 
817). In Dr. Parr’s ‘ Works ’ (viu. 120) m 


is stated by Br. Johnstone^thTdif^y 
fickpll was ‘acquainted with Parr atH» 
row, buUbere is no other record of thh ..i 
Homo Walpole wrote to Mason on laS 
l(78snymg that Tickell ‘ had beenan 
tant at Eton; ’ but his name has noth™ 
found 111 tho nrcluves of that school Hen 
cvi'ditud in error with hoving been ‘the ilin 
oovorer of that wonderful elixir ’’.EtLeMl 

D«fA,p.ll9). Ihadisoovererofthiaaedicias 

was William Tickell, who is ilwu»;v j|, 
the subsoribere to Thiolmease’s ‘1 
as ‘ surgoon pd chymist of Bath.’* 

Eiohard Tickell was enteed attheMidille 
Temple on 8 Nov. 1768. After heins calW 
to the bar, he was appointed one of the eiitv 

oommisaiouereofbankniptswhowmedmaei 

into twelve ‘ lists ’ of five, Tickell heineia 
the third (BtiowNn, Geiwral LawIMiluTi. 
Owing,OB ho contended, to an mnust com¬ 
plaint of'I he otlior gentlemen of hia Ik' 
ho nms deprived of his place in 1778; biit 
Garrick, whose acquaintance he had made 
successfully interceded for him with Lord- 
chancellor Bathurst. He told Garrickat tlie 
time that ho was ‘ wholly dependent on Ills 
grandinolher’s nssistaiioo'’ (GAKBiCK,Chmra 
li. 306). llis friend William Brummell, pri¬ 
vate secretary to Lord North, thBreiipoa 
obtained for him a pension of SOO/, fir 
writing in support of the ministry, and fie 
further reward of a commiasioneriihip in tii 
stomp ollico, his appointment being dated 
21 Ang. 1781, and ms salary 6001, a yeat. 

Oil 15 Oct. 1778 a musical entertamnent 
by Tiokoll, called ‘The Camp,’ was repte- 
Bontod at Brnry Lane ‘with mat success' 
according to Uonest (Bnffliah mge, iv, 7!^, 
Three weeks later TieWl declined to writes 
prologue for Garrick on the ground that he 
was employed in a work that would make or 
mar bis fortune (GakeicKj Correap. ii. 317), 
This may have been ‘Anticipation,’ a satiriial 
forecast of the piriiccediups at the opeimie 
of parlioinoiil, of which the preface is dated 
23Nov. 1778. It attracted general attenfioii. 
Moore wrote in his ’Blnry ’ (iv, 3i),oatli8 
authority of Jelcyll, that Tickell was ontlia 
tenter-hooks till ho learnt that tke kiia 
had roared with laughter when BairS, via 
had not soim tho pamphlet, used words a^ 
phrasoswliieh wore attributed to Mm iait 
Nothing in the Imaginary spMeh dosel^ 
sorables the one which, according to the'PiP 
liamentnry History ’ f xix, 1363-4),was spokea 
by Barr6, Jekyll did not enter parliment 
till nine years after tho ooourrenoewHchM 
dosei'ibod to Moore. Gibbon, writing to Hd- 
royd on Tuesday night (24 Nov. 1778), aaja. 
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•You wTl now te satiafied with rocoiving a 'WaTca and 670i'y_ one elae except Hastings’ 
fnll and true occount of all the parliamentary (I’abb, IforAs, Mii. 131). Ho was a contri- 
transactiona of next Thursday. In town wo butor to tho ‘ llollind’ (cf. Notes and Queries, 
think it ttn excellent piece of humour (the let sor, ii. 114, iii. i‘29-31). Sheridan’s sis- 
aathor is one Tickell). Burke and 0. Box terElizaheth, writing on 130 Deo. 1788 from 
jte pleased with their own Bpeeeho.s, but her brother’s house in Bruton Street, says, 
tpiio^ patriots groan that such thin^ ‘ Yesterday, Tickoll and Joseph Ihohardson 
ehouldbe turned to farce ’ {Letters of Gib- (1765-18d3) |^q. v.] were here aU day pre- 
/»iB 1.348; d.Gent.Mag. 1778, p. 694). On paring an address to come from dilfeiont 
6 Dec. 1778 Highy wrote to Garrick, ‘ I have parts of the country to counteract Mr. Pitt.’ 
had a meeting with “ Anticipation ’’ and lilre Early in May1793 Tickell wrot e to "Wnrren 

himveiy “tuch.’ The Prince of Wales, as Hastings and said that he was in deep 
reported by Croker,'praised Tiokell's talents distress, and requested a loan of 6001. On 
highiy. Oroker added that Sherida,n 10 May he wrote again, professing senti- 
iras B little refroidi towards Tickell, his ments of respect ond gratitude for Iln&lings’s 
hrothewn-law, alter the great success of ‘ spirited and noble manner in acceding to 
•Anticipation”’(C’/'ol'cr fajiers, ai 246). my request’( W'arren Papers, Brit. 

Sheridan did not become Tiokell’s brother- Mus.) On 4 Nov. 1793 he killed himself by 
in-lew tBl two years after * Anticipation’ jnmpmglrom the parapet outside the window 
was published. A second pamphlet (also ofhis room at Hampton Court. Owing to the 
Bnonymous), with tho same tide, of far in- exerlionsof Sheridan, the jury was porsuadod 
ferior interest, probably by another ^ hand, to rot um a verdict of accidental death. 
Bppeared five days belore tho meetmg of Tickell’s first wife (Mary Liulcy)imd died 
pirlisment in 1779. _ on 27 July 1787, and was buried in the 

Tickell became tho husband of Mary Lin- catbedral at Wells. She left two sons and 
ley ffl. V.], whose sister was muried to a daughter. When the boys grew up She- 
Shetidan on 26 July 1780. lie is said to ridoii obtained admission into the navy for 
hare already bad a family by a mistress, the one end a writersliip in India for the 
3CssE, with whom ha hndlivecl {Biographia other j the girl became the mother of .John 
DiBwah'cfl, i. 714). After his marriage in Arthur Boebuck [q.v.] Tickell married in 
1780 be had a grant of rooms in llainpton 1789 his socond wife, daughter of Oaptahi 
Court Palace. Ilis opera, in three acts. Ley of tho Berrington East ludiiiman, a 
tailed‘The Carnival of Venice,’was success- beautiful girl of eighteen, who survived 
folly produced at Dnuy Lone on 13 Deo. Mm. She had a small dowry and expensivs 
1781^ Linley’s music and some of the songs tastes ('rAYPOn, Itecords of my Life,\. 144). 
by his wifen sister, Mrs. Sheridan, contri- Prolessor Smyth, tutor to Tom Sheridan, 
luting to the favourahle impression. An pronounced Tickell’s widow to be eminently 
adaptation of the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ per- handsome, hut without mind ‘ in her coun- 
fonned on 27 May 1789, was the last of teuance or anywhere else.’ She rode in a 
Eckell’s theatrical works. _ carringe-and-four, although she was unable 

Intimacy with his brother-in-law, Sheri- to disi-horge her husband’s debts {Memoir 
dan, led to his transferring his porty pen to of Mr. Sheridan, ppi. 64-6). 
fbestipporl of Charles Jomes Eox. After Mathias in tho 'Pursuits of Literatiiro’ 
seveial rejections he was elected a raemhor iiaid Tickell the compliment of styling him 
of Btoolis’s Club in 1780, when his wife ‘ the hapjiiest of any occasional writer m 
note to her sister that 'Tidcell is de- his day.’ According to Adair, ho had in 
lighted, the great point of his ambition is x’tivate conversation a good deal of wit and 
gained’ (quoted in Ejubeb Ead’b Sheridan was an adinirahls mimic (Moonn, Diary, ii. 
from manuscript letter, i. 367). TickoU SOS). His plays and his pamphlets com-’' 
TO zealously engaged at the time in manu- prise: 1. ‘’The Wreath of Pashion,’ 1778. 
factoring public opinion, and wrote to Dr. 2. ‘The Project,' a poem, 1778, 4to. 3. ‘An- 
Panfor'a list of the inns in Warwickshire tioipation,* 1778, 8vo. 4. ‘The Green Box 
where farmers resort to, and of such ooflea- of nlonsienr de Barline,’ an adaptation from 
ioiisesorhotelsasaremyoureouuty’fPAEB, the IVenoh, 1779. 6. ‘Epistle Irom Charles 
Worla, viii. 130). lie was active with his Pox to John Townshond,’ 1779,4to. 6. ‘ The 
pan in denouncing the commercial treaty Carnival of Venice,’ 1781. 7. ‘ The Gentle 
nnds with Prance in 1787, and he told ^epherd,’ 1781. 

Or.Parrthathehadwi-iUen the‘Woollen- [parr’s Works, viii. 129-31; Baker’s Bio- 
draper’s Letter on the Froneh Treaty ’ and graphm Dranmtica; Gent Mag. 1793, ii. 1067; 
Miswered the ‘Political Review/ *1 mean i^jasor Eao*fl Biography of Sheridun, 1806.] 
we pamphlet which traduced the Prince of P, R, 
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TIOKBLL, THOMAS (1680-1740), poet, and voi’so& to Stoelo’s volume of ‘P T~i 
born in 1086 at Bridokirlc, Cumberland, was Miscellanios ’ (Dooember 1718). Ve - ^ 
grandson oftho Rev. John Tickell of I’onrith, bim ■were also prefixed to AddiannWo 
and son of Rickard Tickell, who became vicar (1718). Tickoll's ‘ Royal Proffress ’ 

of Egromont in 1673 and of Bridekirk in ns' the work of a master,’was printed ifi^ 

1680, and who was again inducted to Egro- ‘Spectator’ for 16 Nov. 1714 (No. ‘ 
mont in 1086 (Mkcellanea Qmealogiaa et at about the same time Addhoii win k J 
Heraldica, now ser. ii. 472). Tickell entered been appointed secretary to Lord Simderknil 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1701, matricn- lord-lieutenant of Ireland, gave Tickell em 
lating on 16 May; he graduated B.A. in plo 3 n(nent under bim. 

1706, and M.A. on 22 Feb. 1708-9, and was Pope’s famous quarrel with Addison oc. 
chosen a fellow of the college on 8 Nov. 1710 curred in 1716. In October 1714 Pope asked 
(FoSTnB,.i4i«»mi Oxon.') TioMn.a(Colkotiona, Addison to read the first two boola of hh 
ed. Doblo, iii. 77) says that Tidcell was a forthcoming translation of the ‘Iliad-’iat 
‘pretender to poetry,’ and was put over the shortly afterwards Addison said that Tickell 
heads of hotter scholars. As ho did not had a translation of the first book readv for 
comply with the ataliite by taking orders, publication, and had asked him to wad it- 
he obtained a dispensation from the crown lie therefore bogged tobeexoii'sedlooMneat 
(26 Oct. 1717), and he held his fellowship Popo’s. However, at Pope's wish, Addwn 
until his marriage in 1720. rend the second book, and praised ithiehlv 

On 26 Nov. 1706 Tickell, ‘ Tabordor of (Spiitran, Ana'dote}, 1868, pp. 3 . 5 , IKtld 
Queen's,’ pnblUhed his first poem, ‘ Oxford,’ 204). In May 1716 Pope, probably at Addv 
dated 1707, and inscribed it to Richard, son's request, helped to obtain subscriptions 
second lord Lonsdale (IlnAmrn, Culleaiions, to an edition of Lucan, with notes, which 
i. 309; Nioiror. 8 , Select Collection, of Poems, Tickell proposed to publish, an edition, it 
V. 33). Conspicuous among those praised in maybe added, whieu was never eteentd 
this tribute to the university was Addison, (Porn, Worlis, viii, 10, 11; Johksojt, Xt'ici 
and soon afterwards Tickell printed lines gf the Poets,^ od. CmmiiiBham, ii. 185), aud 
‘To Mr. Addison, on his Opera of Rosamond,’ in the following month (.1 une 1716) thefct 
whence Pope borrowed expressions for his volume of Pojio’s tronslation of the 'Hisd' 
‘ Epistle to Mr. Addison,’ printed in Tiokoll’s apjioared. In the same week Tiokell’s trans- 
edition of Addison’s ‘ Works,’ 1721 (Popd, lation was ])ublisbod, with a de^cation to 
Works, od. Elwin and Oourthopo, iii. 200). Lord Halifax, and a repudiation of any ides 
On 1 Feb. 1700 -10 Tickell delivered a louda- of rivalry; it was issued, Tickell said, only 
tory speech at the funeral of Thomas Cros- to bespeak sympathy for a proposed tiandi- 
thwaito of Queen’s College (IIeabnb, ii. tion of the‘Odyssey.’ Gay tola Pope (8 July) 
oil), and in January 1710-11 he becamo that every one was pleased with Pone's trans- 
nuiversity reader or professor of poetry, in lation except a few at Button’s ooiiee-honse, 
the absence in Ireland of Joseph Trayip [q. v.] and Hint Steele said that Addison described 
Ileorne (iii. Ill) sa.ys that his first lecture Tiokell’s translation as the best that ever 
wasveryaillyand indiscreet, and calls Tickell was in any language. Pope wrote hitterly 
an empty vam prcloudor, without any loom- of Cato’s little senate at Button’s, and said 
iiig. In August, says lloorno (iii, 218), it tlioro had been uiidorhaud deaUng in .the 
was reported that Tickell, ‘ a vain conceited writing of 'riokell’s version: ‘Tickell him- 
coxcomb,’ was author of a silly weekly paper self, who is a very fair man, has since, ins 
called “The Surprise,”’ maunor, ns good as owned it to me.' Yean 

In Ootobor 1712 Tickell published, in a afterwards, in the dediciitimi of the ‘Drum- 
folio pamphlet datod 1713, his poom ‘To his men’ to Congreve (^722), Sloele, who was 
Exocllency the Lord Privy Seal, on the then annoyed with Tickell, spoke of him os 
Prospect of Penco.’ Though the piece sup- ‘ the reputed translator of the first book of 
ported the tory policy of peace, Addison “Homer;”’huttheTiokellpapersprovetlist 
spoke in warm praise of this ‘ noble perfor- without uouhlTiokellroallywrotellieTersioii 
mnnoo’inthe 'Spootator’(No,62S); andPope issued in his name (Miss AiEiir,X’/e(/A4ii- 
said that the poem, which wont through son, ii. 127-83), Parnell and Arhuthnot 
six editions, contained some ‘most poetical criticised the scholarship of Tiokell’s veraon 
images and fine pieces of painting’ ( Works, (Pom, TPor/ca, vii.467,474),and Jervaa and 
i. 830, vi. 107-8). In the follovnng month Berkeley ridiculed TiokelTs verse ({5.7111.13, 
Tickell repaid Addison’s compliment in linos ix, 3, 640), Pope at one time contemplatM 
‘ To the supposed author of the “ Spectator,”’ an exposure of the inaccuracies of 
printed in No, 632 of that periodical, and in version (Nioiiols, Pit. Aneed, i. 110 ,t. 6E, 
1713h0oonti’ibutedpaperatotho‘Giiardion’ vi. 006), and his manusoript notes on hu 
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"Clivnoein have been printed byConington 
XaJr>BMag. Ixii. 200). In bis ‘Art of 
in Poetry’ Pope afterwards q[noted 
Tickell passages to illustrate imstaltea 

“wben^Addison was appointed seorataiy 
.’fate fl 717 ) be obese Tickell as under- 
fcretary, and in tbe same year Tickell pub- 
iuhed, in foHo, a political ]MTnpblet tn Terse, 
rinEpistlefromaLndym England to aGen- 
tieinan at Avignon,’ wbioli passed through 
five editions. Tbis was followed m 1718 by 
'An Ode occasioned by tbe Earl of Stan- 
1 ,me's Voyage to France,’ 8vo (lines wbicb 
SrridicuTed in ‘Tbe Tickler 'rickelled,' 
17181 and by ‘ An Ode inscribed to the Earl 
of Sunderland at Wiiidsor,’ 1720, fol. Addi¬ 
son a few days before his death, in Juno 
iri9 gave dii-cctions to Tickell to collect 
his works, and commended bis friend to 
Cragaa’spatronage. Steele objected to Addi¬ 
son's essays in the' Tatler,’ &o., being sopar 
Btely printed, but Addison’s ‘ Works’ were 
oubluhed in due course, in four quarto 
wlnmes, on 3 Oct. 1721. Tickell’s best 
poem, the weU-known elegy ‘ To the Earl of 
Warwick, on the Deal h of Mr. Addison,’ was 
given in tbe first volume. In December 
Steele reprinted ‘ Tbe Drummer,’ wbicb was 
not indudod inTiokoll’s edition of Addison, 
and in a prefatory letter to Congreve replied 
to certain insinuations tbi-own out by Tickell 
in the life printed with Addison’s ‘ Works’ 
(AiiXEir, of Steele, ii. 21G, 270-^. 

In 1722 TickoU. printed an epistle ‘ To Sir 
Godfiey Eneller, at bis Country Seat,’ fob, 
and one of bis most ambitious works, ‘ Ken¬ 
sington Gardens,' 4to. In February 1723 
Pope talked of writing to Lord Cowpor, pro¬ 
posing to resign bis newly formed design of 
a translation of tbe ‘Odyssey’ to Tickell, in 
drferencetobisju" 


ut; but nothing camo 
of tbis idea x. 198). _ 

Soon afterwards Tickell migrated to Ire¬ 
land, and resided at Glasnevin near Dublin. 
He was gireu tbe important post of eecre- 
taiy to the lords justices on 4 May 1724, 
irhen Lord Carteret, tbe new lord-liou- 
tenant, teatiflsd to his ‘ ability and in- 
tegrilv’ (JOHUSOIT, Lives of the Foots, ed. 
Gunnmgbam, iii. 430). In 1724 and tbe fol¬ 
lowing years there wos much friendly inter¬ 
course between Swift and Tickell (Swiir, 
Worhs, xix. 277-303). In 1733 Tickell 
ptintedjiu folio, verses' On Queen Caroline’s 
Khuildmg tbe Lodgings of the Black Prince 
and Henry V at Queen’s College, Oxford.’ 
Swift spoke in 1736 of TiokelTe ‘ real con¬ 
cern’ at hearing of Pope’s illness (Poi’n, 
Wofls, vii. 830). Tickell died on 23 April 
1740 at Bath, and was buried at Glasnevin, 


where be bad a house. A tablet was erected 
in bis momoiwin Glasnevin cbui'cb. By bis 
will (dated 9 April and proved on 
24 July 1740) Tickell loft bis wife (described 
by her greot-grandson as ‘ a very clever and 
most excellent woman’) his oxeoutrix and 
guardian of bia ebUdrun, Ills library was 
sold after tlio widow’s death, in 1702, m her 
ninety-second year. 

Johnson writes of Tickell’s personal cha¬ 
racter : ‘ He is said to have been a man of 
gay conversation, at least a temperate lover 
of wine and company, and in Ins domestic 
relations without oonsuro.’ Others, including 
Steelo and Uearne, held a loss favourable 
opinion (of. Niohom, Lit Illustr. i. 480). 
As a poet Tickell is hardly remembered now 

anythiim oxcepit bia admirable lines on 
Addison’s dealh. A favourite with a past 
gonoratinn, the ballad of ‘ Colin and Lucy,’ 
wuB translated into Latin by Vincent Bourne 
{Poemata, 1743, p. 14C), Goldsmith and 
Grav spoke of it as one of the best ballads 
in Ihe language. Gray’s general estimate of 
Tickell, however, was by no means flatteiing; 
he wrote ai him as ‘only a poor, sborl,- 
windod imitator of Addison, who bad himself 
not above three or four notes in poetry— 
sweet enou^, indeed, but such as soon tire 
and satiate the ear with tbeirfrequent return.’ 
Tickell was certainly ae good a versifier as 
Addison; but bis chief claim to notice, as be 
bimsolf felt, is that he was Addison’s friend. 

Tickell’s poems are included in the col¬ 
lections of English poets edited by Johnson 
and otliai’B; pieces wbicb were published in 
separate form have been already noticed. 
Some letters by him are in tbe British 
SEuseum (Addit. MSS. 28276 f. 406, 4201, 
16930 f. 174 1 Egerton MSS. 2172 f. 168, 
2174 f. 310), and in tbe ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine,’ 1786, ii. 1041. 

On 23 April 1726 Tickell married, at St. 
James’s, Dublin, Clotilda, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of SirMaurioeEustnoe of Iloiiistown, 
Kildare, nephew of Sir Maurice Euetaoe, 
lord chancellor of Ireland under Charles 11. 
By her be bad two sons—John (d. 1793), 
father of Hicbard Tickell [q. v,], and Thomas 
\d, 1777)—and two doughters: lEargaret, 
who married Bladen Swinoy; and Philippa. 

There is a painting of TickoU at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, presented by bia grandson 
Major Thomas Tickell, which has been en¬ 
graved by Clamp (1798) and others. A por¬ 
trait by Vande^onk is in the possesaiou of 
the family (J ohxbox, Lives, ed, Gunuingbam, 
iii. 480-1). 

[Miscellanea Genealogica at Hemldicn, new 
ser. ii. 472; Addison’s Works; Pope's Works; 
Swift’s Worlffl; Miss Aikin’s life of Addison; 
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Aitkon’s Lifo of Sfoolo; 'Word’s Englisli Poota; 
Ciblior’s Lives of the Fools, v. 17; Jolinson’s 
Lives of llio Pools; Sponoo’s Anocdolos; llist. 
MSS. Comm. 7lli Rop. p. 238; Nioliols'a Lit. 
Aiiocd.; Divvko’b Essoys on tho Totlor, SpocUtor, 
and Qnivrdion.l G, A. A. 

TIDOOMB or TIDCOJIBE, JOflN" 
(1012-1713), lioiilonant-general, bom ia 
1612, was a son of Pater TidGombo of'Oaliio, 
■VVillsbire. Us matriculoiad as a servitor 
at Oriel Collage, OxforcL on 22 Marcli 
1000-1. On 20 .lime 1CS5 be was gazeltod 
eaplain in the Earl of Ilunlingdon’s regi¬ 
ment of foot (now the iSomcrsot ligbl in- 
fonlry). In tho same year ho was present 
at tho coronation of JauioslI in tho capacity 
of a gentloman pensioner. He ■was appointed 
colonel of the lllh foot on 14 Nov. 1092, 
In March 1095 ho nocompaniad King Wil¬ 
liam on his visit to Oxford, and was created 
B.O.L. lie received command of a regi¬ 
ment on the Irish ostahlishment in 1700. 
In August 1701 a whole company of it do- 
serted from Limerick and fled to the mmm- 
tains (rjU'rTEni.r,). He afterwards served in 
Portugal. In March 1706 ho and Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Stewart convoyed letters 
from Ormonde to Marlborough when tho 
latter was in London. In the following 
month Tidcomho was oppointed major- 
goueral, and in 1708 was further promoted 
fiouteuant-goneral. He would appear to 
have boon a protdgd of Ormonde. Swift 
says that while a siibalioni oilicer he was 
‘ every day complaining of the pride, oijpres- 
sion, and hard treatment of ooloncla toward 
(ai'o) their ofTioors,’ but that immediately 
after he had received his regiment ho ‘ con¬ 
fessed that the spirit of colonelship was 
coming fast upon him,’ and that it daily in¬ 
creased to the hour of his death. 

Tidcombo was a wit os well as a soldier, 
and was a member of the Kit-Cat Chib. 
VVlion Mrs. Manley was dismissed by tlio 
Duchess of Clovohind, he ‘oflured her an 
asylum at his country house,’ but she 
declined his overUiroa (Noni,n, Contfn. of 
^•artffer, ii. 199). Tidoombeis the Sir Oharlos 
Loveinore who in Sfrs. Manley’s memoirs 
(‘The History of Itivelhi’) is sujmosed to 
relate her story to his friend the Chevalier 
d’Aumonlin tho gardens of Somerset Tlouso. 
In the introduction ho is characterised os ‘ a 

n son of admirable good sense and kuow- 

go.’ 

'rldcomb died at Bath in June 1713. His 
portrait was painted by KneUer and on- 
graved in 1736 by J. Faber. 

[Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club (1821), with 
portrait, pp. 176-7; Foster's Alumni Oxon.j 
Lnttrell’s Brief Belation, v. 61, 83, 336, 633; 


Dalton’s Army Lists, ii. 84 n., 113 iu > 
Marlborough’s Letters, od. Murray, i' »’iT ' 
0 - 1 . 1 ; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, 2nd eJU 

320? Hibtorv of "RivnllA awl ..lit m.. 



combo to Ormonde .indreferences to him Bmo„» 
the Ormonde Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm 7 th 
Bop.)J &.LeG.‘h. 

TIDD, WILLIAM (1760-1847), leisal 
writer, born in 17 GO, was tbe second son of 
Julius Tidd, a merobant of the pnTish ofg^^ 
Andrew, Ilolborn, He w'as admitted to the 
society of the Inner Temple on 6 June iTg-j 
and was called to tbe bar on 20 Nov. I 8 I. 3 ! 
after having praotisud os a specid plenda 
for upwards of thirty years. Amo^ hU 
pupils he numbered three who became lord 
chancellors—Lyndburst, Oottonham, and 
Campbell—and Lord-cbief-justice Denman. 
Tidd is obiolly known by his ‘ Practice of 
tho Court of King’s Bench ’ (London, 8 vo), 
the first part of which appealed in 1790 and 
the second in 1791. For a long period it 
was almost tho sole authority for common- 
law practice. It went through nine edi¬ 
tions, tho latest appearing m 1828. Several 
supiilomonts were also issued, which m 1837 
were cousolidatod into one volume. The 
workwos also extensively used in America, 
whore an edition, with notes by Asa LFish. 
appeared as late ns 1850. Tidd was favoured 
by the npprohaliou of Uriah Ileep,'I am 
improving my legal knowledge, Master Cofr 
porflold,’ said Uriah. ‘ I am gomg throu^ 
Tidd’s “ Practice.” Oh, what a writer Mr, 
Tidd is, Master Oopporfiold 1 ’ (David Copftf- 
field, oh, xii.) 

Tidd died on 14 Feb. 1847 in Walcet 
Place, Lambotb, and was buried at TiUing- 
ton in Sussex. By his wife Elizabeth he 
left ten children. She survived him a few 
months, dying on 21 Oct, 1847. Tidd be- 
qnoathod the copyright of the ‘Practice' lo 
Edward Ilobsou Vitruvius Lawes, seqeant- 
at-law. 

Besides the ‘ Practice,’ Tidd was the author 
of; 1. ‘Law of Costs in Civil Actions,'Lon¬ 
don, 1702,8voi Dublin, 1793,24mo. 2.‘Prac¬ 
tical Forms and Entries of Proceedings ia 
Ibo Courts of King’s Bench, Ooramon Pleas, 
ond Excheq uer of Pleos,’ Loudon, 1799, Sto; 
8 tli ed. 1840, 8 vo. 3. ‘Forms ot Proceed¬ 
ings in Replevin and FJjeotment,’ Londoit 
1804, 8 vo. 4. ‘The Act for Uniformity of 
Process in Personol Actions,’ London, 1833, 
12mo. The Inst throe were intended to sigi- 
plemont tho ‘ Praotioe.’ 

[Oent. Mag. 1847, i, 663, ii, 665; Jos^h 
Story’s Lifo and Letters, ii.434; Allibono’sDict 
of Engl. Lit.] 
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'^^J^LT'RED (1808-1892), minia- 
tJ^ainter. second son of John Iidey, 
l^rnlmaster, ivas bom at Worthing House, 
£sei, on 20 April 1808. Uom-.y TiSoy [q.v.] 
°iia younger brother. Ili.s firbt instruo- 
tion in art was received in Uio school con- 
jlted by his father, who was himnelf a fairly 
S art^t. In early life he devoted him- 
ilftominiaturaqiainting, and while yet vary 
tounecame to London, where ho ntu-acted 
the notice of Henry Neville, second earl of 
A Wffttvenny. He began to exhibit at the 
Eoyd Academy in 1831, and in 1836 he 
jsnt a miniature of Sir John Conroy, bart., 
MBptToller of the household to the Duchess 
of Kent. He thus became known to the 
Dttchess’s daughter. Queen Victoria, who 
in 1841 commanded him to paint a minio- 
tare of the lion. Julia Henrietta Anson, 
one of her maids of honour, afterwards Lady 
Brooke, which was eugravad_ by James 
Thomson. Hepainted also aminiatiire oftho 
Emnress Frederick (of Germany) when a child, 


undatalater period (1873) watercolour por¬ 
traits of her and ofthe Princes&Victorin of 
Schleawig-Holalein. lie continued to ex¬ 
hibit miniatures at the Eoyal Academy 
legularly until 18C7, hut seldom after that 
date. Ho occasionally exhibited water¬ 
colour drawings, ending in 1887 with one 
entitled ‘ As Good as Gold.’ Three of his 
latest works appeared in 1891 in the exhibi¬ 
tion of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, of 
which he was a member. 

Tidey died at Glen Elg, Springfield Park, 
Acton, Middlesex, on 2 April 1892. 

[Timea, 7 April 1892; Ottloy’s Dictionary of 
Becent and Living Fainlora and Engravers, 
1866; Boyol Academy Exhibition O.italogno8, 
1831-87.] E. B. G. 


TIDET, HENRY (1814-1872), wat 6 > 
colour-painter, younger brotlior of Alfred 
Tidey [q.v.], was born at Worthing House, 
SuBsav, on 7 Jau. 1814. Like his brother, 
he was taught drawing in his fathor's eohool, 
and, while yet a hoy, he painted several pic¬ 
tures for the Princess Augusta, who was then 
Btaying at Worthing. lie afterwards prno- 
tiaed there os a painter of portraits, both in 
oil and in watercolours. Lator on he camo 
to London, and met with considorablo suc¬ 
cess as a portroit-paintor, especially of chil¬ 
dren. In 1839 he sent a portrait m water- 
coloutB to the exhibition of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, where he continued to exhibit chiefly 
portraits until 1861. Occasionally he painted 
genre pictures in oil, and among them were 
‘The Union ’ and ‘ Tho Repeal of the Union,’ 
which were engraved by Samuel Beilin; 
‘Fair-Time in the Park, Greenwich,’ ‘Sun¬ 


shine and Shade,’ and ‘ Sen Weeds,' a picture 
representing a band of Iri'.h girls dancing sn 
the Bca-shore, which appeared at the Royal 
Academy in 1800. Jji 1850 ha exhibited 
there for the first lime n watercolour dimw- 
ing, the subject of which was the gaUant 
action of Lieiiteiiant-colonpl Piikenham at 
the battle of tho Alma. The success of thia 
work led him in subsequent years to confine 
himself almost entirely to historical and 
poetical subjects, the latter somewhat after 
the manner of Watteau. 

Tidey was elected an associate of the New 
Society (afterwords the Institute) of Painters 
in Watereoloiirs in 1868, and in that year 
sent to its exhibition three drawings, ‘ Idle¬ 
ness,’ ‘The Wanderer,’ and ‘The Oyster 
Season—Natives of Hampshire.’ In 1809 he 
became a full member, and exhibited ‘ Tho 
Feast of Roses,’from Moore's‘LallaRookh,’ 
which was piurchased by the queen, and 
three other drawings. Of works which fol¬ 
lowed the best were ‘ Queen Mab ’ in 1860; 
‘Dai'-Tkiiln,’ a subject from Ossian, bought 
by the Duke of Manchester, oiid ‘ Walter and 
Jano,’ engraved by William Holl, in 1861; 
‘The Last of the Abencerages’ in 1862; 
‘Christ blessing little Ohildren’ in 1868; 
* The Night_ of the Betrayal,’ a triptych of 
much devotional feeling, in 1804; 'Nanny, 
wilt thou gang wi’ me P' engraved by Wu- 
liam Holl,in 1866; ‘ Sensitive Plants,’ a smies 
of drawings of children, in 1866 ond 1867; 
‘TiieSeasonSj’fom'drawings,in1867 j ‘Jennie 
Morrison ’ and ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ the 
latter enm'aved for the ‘Art Journal’ by 
Thomas Sherratt, in 1868; 'Snrdanapalus’ 
in 1870; ‘Seaweeds’ and ‘Flowers of the 
Forest'in 1871; and ‘Richard and Kate,' 
two dillbrent compoiaitions bcarii:^ the some 
title, ‘ Castles in the Air,’ and ‘ Sanctuary ’ 
in 1872. 

Tidey died at 30 Percy Street, Bedford 
Square, London, on 21 July 1873. Ills re¬ 
maining drawings and slcetches were sold 
by Alessrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods on 
28 March 1873. 

[Art Journal, 1869 pp. 109-11, 1673 p. 226; 
Bedgrayo’s Dictionary of Artists of the Bngliah 
School, 1878 ; Academy, 1 Aug. 1872; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Calalo^ee, 1830-69 ; 
Exhibition Catalogues of the Now Society of 
Painters in Watorcolonis, 1868-72.] B. E. G. 

TIDFERTH or TTDFBITH (d. 823 P), 
bishop of Dunwieh, succeeded Alfhun (d. 
708 F; as ninth bishop of that see. Ills pro¬ 
fession of obedience to Ethelheord, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, made either on Ms 
consecration or on his reconciliation after 
the abolition of the archbishopric of Licii- 
ficld, is extant in Cotton MS. Cleopatra 
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and it -was thought not impossible to attach tion with Canning, and inlilaT I 
liim to the government. It was already the administration as master ot aV**™*^ 
rumoured, in 1803, that he was willing to On Canning’s death Goderich la said 
tahe office under A.ddington, and in oonse- offered liim the chanedlorship of tli 
quence he was almost defeated at the general chequer, but this is doubtful (2^* offf 
election, when his Southwark seat was as- i. 174) | and the personal efforts ha 
sailed by Sir Thomas Tuvton, a follower of to thwart Herries's niinnfa , 

Pitt. Pitt is said to have recommended the post seem inconsistent with his h ' 
Addington to secure Tierney as the most ing had it offered to alreadv T 

useful stvpporter he could have, and on was on his suggestion and through his neiwi 
ljune Tierney became treasurer of the navy tiation that Althorp was selected for 
in Addington’s ministry, and was sworn of chairmanship of the flniiTina eonuaittes and 
\ he privy council. His re-olootion for South- was thus set on his way to he leader of the 
wark was not opposed. He quitted office House of Commons in 1830. TiemeyquittHd 
with Addington m May 1804. In Aiigust office with Goderich in January IMS and 
of the same year Pitt made him the offer of thereupon his political career closed ' He 
the Irish chief-socretaryship, which he re- died suddenly on 25 Jan. 1830 at his'houss 
fused. Greville was told twenty years later in Savile How, London. He married Mra 
that Tierney, though willing to serve, wished Miller of Stapleton in Gloucestershire oa 
to do so without a seat m the House of 10 July 1789, and by her had a large 
Commons, as he was not yet prepared to family. ° 

commit himself to an open parliamentary Had Tierney been tbe contemporarv of 
support of a leader whom he had so often men less brilliant than Pitt, Burke, Fox wd 
altaekod. Pitt, however, iuaiated on a full Sheridan, his reputation as a dahato xtooU 
support, and the matter fell through (OrevilU have stood very high. Ills logic was strong 
1st ser. i. 14). On 30 Sept. 1808 his wit ready, and his sagacity great. His 
lie returiiecl to ollioo as president of the hoard sarcasms and sneers, uttered in tones and 
of control j but ho was now ousted by Tur- phrases equally cutting, were much dreaded 
ton, his former opponent, from the repre- by his opponents, and for years he fought 
mentation of SoutWark, and contented the uphill battle of hopeless opposition, and 
himself witb silting for Athlone. At the fougbtit admirably, when his more famous 
next general election lie was roliirned for contemporaries retired from it. Yet because 
Bandon Bridge, in 1813 for Appleby, and of the sooiol obscurity of hie origin the whigs 
from 1818 till he died ho was M.P. for would neither trust nor reward him; he 
Hnarcsboiough. only held office for about three years in hi; 

Tierney returned to opposition when Lord whole life and was a member of a wing 
Grenville quitted office, and year by year ho ministry for but a few months, and then 
became more and more prominoiit in Iiis only in subordinate position. 
p.wty’s ranks. Ilis undaunted tenacity, his In the National Portrait Gallery there is a 
knowledge of husinoss, his readiness in do- bust of him, dated 1833, by WiUiam BeLnes. 
bate, bis clearness of expression gave him [Wnbolo’s Hist, of EiigUnd, i. 310; Stan- 
groat claims to the leadership of his party in hope’s life of Pitt; Pellow’a Life of Sidmouth, 
the Plouse of Commons. But the old soreness Lord Colehestor'e Bioriee; Gent. Mag. 1830, pt, 
which arose in 1708 had not wholly passed i. pp. 208, _2‘J5, 386 ; Currespondenco of Earl 
nway,andhewasnotiuGrenville'sconffdeuce. Grey and Prinooas Lieven, i. 423.] J. A.E 
lie laboured, loo, as did Whlthread, under TIEENEY, MAEK ALOYSIUS (1793- 
the heavy social disadvantage among his 1862), Eoinaii catholic historian, bom at 
party of being only sprung from the meroau- Brighton in September 1796, was sent at an 
rile class. By unsparing use of his wealth he early ago to the school directed by the Fran- 
had forced Ins way into parliament, but the cisoan fathers at Baddesley Green,'Wanricl- 
ariatocratic whigs shrank from sen'ing under shire, from which he was transferred in 1810 
him, and he advanced to the front rank only to the college of St. Edmund at Old Hall, 
by the death or retirement of his oontempo- near Ware. After passing through the usual 
raries. When George Poiiaoiihy [q. v.l died course of classical studies with distiuMslied 
in 1817 he became the acknowledged leader success, he was ordained priest in 1818, and 
of the opposition; but his followers were in- for some time afterwards he remained in 
subordinate, and early in 1831 a dilFerenoe the college ns a professor ^iSD,Siit.oJ 
of opinion on the question of the insertion of St, JSrlmmd's College, p. 206). Then he was 
the queen’s name in the liturgy led to a appointed one of the assistant priests ei 
feud so open that he refused to act as leader Warwick Street, London, whence he was 
any longer. In 1827 he favoured the ooali- removed to Lincoln’s Inn Fielda. 
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In consequence of ill-healtb, "wliioli dis¬ 
tressed him through life, he was transferred 
to tiie country mission of Slindon, Sussex 
(the seat of the Newburgh family), where 
he remained for two or threy ears. In 1824 
he became the chaplain of Bernard Edward 
Howard, twelfth duke of Norfolk [q. v.], and 
fiflm that time forward heresided at Arundel. 
He now had ample leisure to devote to his¬ 
torical and antiquarian studies. On 7 Feb. 
1833 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, and on 23 July 
1311 a fellow of the Iloyal Society. He was 
also a corresponding member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. On the forma¬ 
tion of the Sussex Archmological Society in 
1346 he became its local secretary, and in 
1850 he also joined the committee. He 
supervised many papers for the society, and 
contributed in 1840 to vol. iii. of its ‘ Pro¬ 
ceeding ’ ‘ Notices of Hecent Excavations in 
the Collegiato Church of Arundel,’ and in 
1360 to vol. xii. ‘ An Account of the Dis¬ 
covery of the Remains of John, seventeenth 
earl of Arundel.’ 

For many years he was a member of 
the ancient chapter of England, and when 
the diocese of Southwark was erected by 
Pope Pius IX in 18S2, he became the first 
canon penitentiary of tho cathedral chapter. 
Throu^out life he was on exponent of Car- 
dmal Wiseman and of tindiie interference 
on the part of the pope. He died at Arundel 
on 19 Feb. 186^ and was buried in theFits- 
ahn chapel, He left all his manuscripts to 
Thomas Gront [q, v.], bishop of Southwark, 
but his printed books were sold by Sotheby 
& Op,, 1-4 Deo. 1802. 

Tierney’s chief work was a new edition of 
the Rev. Charles Dodd's ‘ Church History of 
England. . chiefly with regard to Catho- 

hes , , with notes, additions, and a con¬ 
tinuation,’ 6 vols. London, lSSO-43, 8vo. 
Tierney's edition is unfortunately incom¬ 
plete, ending with the year 1626, and no por¬ 
tion of the projected continuation appeared, 
Host of the documents printed in the valu¬ 
able notes to this edition were collected by 
Jobn_Kirk,D.D.[n.v.],ofLichfield, Tierney 
contributed a ‘Life of Dr, John Lingurd ’ to 
the 'Metropolitan and Provincial Catholic 
Almanac,’ 1864, which was afterwords pre¬ 
fixed to vol. X. of the sixth edition of Lingard's 
‘History of England,' London, 186.5, 8vo, 
and aided largely in Dallaway’s ‘History of 
the IVestern Division of Sussex.' 

Tierney also published: 1. ‘Letter to 
^6 King on Catholic Emancipation,’ 1826. 

2. 'Correspondence between die Hon. and 
Rev. E. J. Tumour on Charges against the 
Catholic Religion,’ Chichester, 1830. 3. 


‘ The History and Antiquities of the Castle 
and Town of Arundel,’ with plates, London, 
1834, 4to. 4. ‘Correspondence between the 
Messrs. Bodenhamandthe Rev. M. A. Tier- 
ney,’ relating to a conversation about the 
Jesuits, privately printed (London), 1840, 
8vo. 6. ‘ A Letter to G. Chandler, D.O.L., 
Dean of Chiohester .. . containing some re¬ 
marks on his sermon preached in 3ie Cathe¬ 
dral Church of Chichester ... on the occa¬ 
sion of publicly receiving into the Church a 
convert from the Church of Rome,’ London, 
1844, 8vo. 6. ‘ Reply to Cardinal Wise¬ 
man’s Letter to his Chapter,’ 42 pp. (1858), 
8vo j this was carefully suppressed. 

[Bowden’s Life of Fabsr, p. 494; Catholic 
Mag. 1839, iii. 822; Downside Esview, vi. 141; 
Dublin Review, 1839, vi. 401; Gent. Mag. 1862, 
pt. i. p 608; Lower's Worthies of Sussex, p. 
341; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 29, 67; 
Times, 24 Feb. 1862; Word's Hist, of St. Ed¬ 
mund’s College, p. 848; Ward’s Life of Cardinal 
Wisumiin, 1807, i. 616, li. 61, 261.] T. C. 

TIERNEY, Sib MATTHEW JOHN 
n770-1846), physician, eldest son of John 
Tierney and luswifeMory, daughterof James 
Gleeson of Rathkiimon, co. Limerick, wasbom 
at Ballyseandland, co. Limerick, on 24 Nov. 
1776. After medical study at the then imited 
hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas in South¬ 
wark, he was appointed surgeon to the South 
Gloucester regiment of militia by Earl Berke¬ 
ley, with whom he hod become acquainted. 
Edward Jenner, whose house was close to the 
wttUs of Berkeley Castle, had convinced its 
lord of the utility of vaccination, and thus 
Tierney learnt the value of the procedure, 
and throughout life did eU he could to spread 
the knowledge and practice of this protec¬ 
tion against smallpox. In 1799 he entered 
as a student of medicine at the univeruty of 
Edinburgh, and haying heard the famous 
Professor James Gh'egory (1763-1821) [q.v.l 
deliver in lecture ‘ a severe ond unqualified 
opinion against cow-pock,' he called upon 
him and so thoroughly oonvincedhimof the 
error of this view that the professor asked 
Tierney to vaccinate his son, and this was done 
with vaccine virus obtained from Jenner. In 
1801 Tierney migrated to Glasgow, and there 
raduated M.D. on 22 April 1802, reading a 
issortalion 'De Variola Vaccina.’ lie 
began practice as a physician at Brighton in 
1802, and by tbe inilaence of Earl Berkeley 
was appointed physician to the household of 
the Prince of Wales at Brighton. On 
SO Sept. 1806 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of London, and 
in 1809 he was appointed physician extra- 
ordinaryto the Prince of WaleL On28Jan. 
1816 he became physician in ordinaryto the 
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prince regent, and when the prince became 
George IVhe was made physician in ordinary 
to the king. lie held the same post nnder 
William IV. On 3 Oct. 1818 he was created 
a baronet, and on 7 May 1881 a kiiiaUt com¬ 
mander of the Guelpuic order. Ua pub¬ 
lished at Brighton in 1846 ‘Observations 
on Variola Vaccina or Cow-pock.’ He died 
at Brighton on 28 Oct. 1846. On 8 Oct. 1808 
he married Harriet Mary, daughter of Henry 
Jones of Bloomsbury Square, Init having no 
children, on 6 June 1884 he was granted a 
second patent of baronetcy with remainder 
to his younger brother, Edward Tierney of 
Dublin. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Fliys. ill. 44; Gent. Hag. 
1846, i. 206; Works.] N. M. 

TIFFIN, WILLIAM (1696 P-1769), 
stenographer, the son of Boger Tiffin of 
Orimplesham,Norfolk, was born at Crimples- 
ham about 1695. lie was admitted a sizar 
of Gains Oollege, Oombridge, on 11 Fob. 
1712-13, and graduated B.A.in 1716 
duati Cantabr. 1823, p. 470). On 21 Sept. 
1718 he was ordained doacon as curate of 
Werolmm and Wretton, Norfolk. lie was 
recommended to John Jackson, master of 
Wigston’s hospital, Leicester, by Mr. Pylo of 
Lynn Begis, and he was appointed confrater 
or chaplain of the hospital at the instance 
of Jackson, whom he assisted in Ins various 
collations of the New Testament. The ap¬ 
pointment was particularly acceptable to 
Tiffin hecanee it did not require eubscription 
to the Thirty-nino articles, to which ho liad 
some objection. Ho diedinDocemher 1769, 
and was buried in St. Mortin’e Church, 
Leicester. 

Ho was the author of ‘ A New Help and 
Improvement of the Art of Swift-Writing,’ 
London [November 1761], 8vo. The work 
shows that Tiffin had studied the science of 
phonetics as well as the art of shorthand. 
Of his new invention he says ‘a peoulior 
Intention is pursu’d, that is not so much as 
attempted in any Book or Scheme of Short 
Hand that I know or ever heard of. That 
is to suit tho Alphabet to the Utterances of 
the Language.’ He announces that ‘ core is 
taken to give every character one power of 
its own, in which no other character is 
allowed to interfere.’ He pointed out the 
defects and inconsistencies of our ordinary 
orthography, and sought by means of a 
simpler alphabet and a new vowel scale to 
place the spelling of the language on a 
strictly phonetic basis. His theory has 
since been developed. The great fault iu 
his phonographic alphabet was that the signs 
varied in meaning as they were placed above 
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or below a line, real or imaeinarv 
was seldom that they could be jiTt^ 
gather; and of course the constant lifts of 
the pen entirely defeated the aim of s4i 
wntmg. Nevertheless his invention mwb 
a distinct advance in the stenographic art 
The alpliah^ as presented in the book is. 
veritable ‘ Egyptian puzzle,’ but a den 
account of the system is given in the 
‘Phonetic Journal,’ 8 Jan. 1887, p. 16, 

[Venn’s Bingr. Hist, of Gonrille aml'caios 

Bibl. of Sliortbnncl, Joiirnalut, 2t .Tune 1887 
p. 176; Lory’s Hist, of Shorthand, p. 8 1 ; Lems's 
Hist, of Shorthand, p. 117; HichDls’s T..i« ,t,.r 
shire, 1 . 603, 609, 610, 000; Watt’s Bibl. Btit.l 

T. C ^ 

TIGHE, Mbs. MABY (1772-1810), poet 
daughter of theBev. William Blachfotdand 
his wife Theodosia, daughter of William 
Tighe of Bosanna, eo. Wicklow, was bom 
in Ireland on 0 Got. 1772. Her father, a 
clergyman of property, was librarian of 
Marsh’s library m Dublin, and was abo in 
charge of St. Patrick’s Library in that city. 
Her mother was a granddaiigliter of Jolm 
BHgh, first earl of Darnley, and a linoiTl de¬ 
scendant of Edward Hyde, first earl of Cla¬ 
rendon. She was one of the women who 
took a prominent part in the methodbt 
movement in Ireland (of. Cbookshani, Me- 
morahle Women qf Irish Methodism, pp. 140- 
160). 

In 1793 Miss Blaohford married her cousin, 
Henry Tighe of Woodstock, co. Widdow, 
who reprosented the borough of Inistioge, 
Kilkenny, in the Irish parliament from 1790 
until the treaty of union, TUemarciagswas 
not happy. About 1803 or 1804 Mrs. Tighe 
developed coneumption. Moore, writing to 
his mother, 22 Aug, 1806, says; ‘Poor Jus. 
T[ighe] is ordered to the Mndeiras, which 
makes me despair of hei\ for she will not go, 
and another winter will inevitably be her 
death’ (111788131.11, Memoirs of Moors,\,VSS). 
She died on 24 Maroh 1810 at the residence 


of her hrothei'-in-law, Woodstock, co. Kil¬ 
kenny, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Inistioge, where a monument, said to be by 
Flaitman, marks her grave (cf. ChobixIi 
Memorials qf Mrs, Memans, ii. 209-19). 

Mrs. Tighe’s poem ‘ Psyche, or the Lwend 
of Love,' lounded on the story of Oupidand 
Psyche as related in the ‘ Golden Ass of 
Apuleius,' was privately printed in 1806. 
There seems to have been an earlier edition 
in 1796. The poem is written in the Spen¬ 
serian stanza, and has decided merit (d 
Quarterly Review, May 1811). The verse is 
melodious, and the tale is told with plensing 
dirootnesB and simplicity. It has su&red 
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fniiallT fro™ excessive praise and undue 
Jiiaragement. Mackintosh, considered the 
last three cantos to be of exquisite beauty, 
and ‘beyond all doubt the most faultless 
series ofverses ever produced by a -woman ’ 
tlife ii 196-t>)' Hcmana -was greatly 
touched by Mrs. Tighe’s poetry (cf. Ohoblet). 
She wrote a poem in her memory entitled 
‘The Grave of a Poetess,’ and another ‘ I stood 
.phere the life of song lay low,’ after she 
Tisited Mrs. Tighe’a grave. Leigh Hunt 
allows ‘Psyche’ a languid beauty. It drew 
fiom Moore the laudatory lines ‘ To Mrs. 
Henry Tighe on reading her “ Psyche,”’ be- 
linning ‘ Tell me the witching tale again.’ 
Xn 180i, however, ha -wrote to Miss Godfrey: 
‘Iregret very much to find that she [Mrs. 
Tigh^ is becoming aofuneuse)nentlitt£mire', 
one used hardly to gat a peep at her blue 
stockings, but now 1 am afraid she shows 
them up to the knee ’ (Moobb, Diary, ed. 
Lord Joun Bussell, viii. 61). ‘ Psyche’ was 
published in 1811, after her death, with other 
poems. A fourth edition appeared the next 
year, and a fifth in 1810. Other editions 
were published in 18i3 and 18d3. It -nma 
printed in Philadelphia in 1812. Mrs. Tighe 
seems to have written a novel (of. Psyche, 
edit. 1811, p. 269».), and some pieces of here 
appear in the ‘Amulet,’ 1827-8. 

lira. Tighe was a ve^ beautiful woman, 
la the 1811 edition of ' I*8yche ’ is a portrait 
engraved by Caroline Watson from Comer- 
ford’s miniature, after a picture by Eomney} 
and for the 1816 edition the same miniature 
-iras less successfully engraved by Soriven. 

[Webb's Compendium of Irish Hiogrnphy, p. 
S2.5; O’Donoghue’s Pools of Ireland, iii. :t44-d; 
Howitt’s Homes of the Poets, 1894, pp, 281-91 ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry', ii. 2012.) E. L, 


TIGHEAENAOH (d. 1088), Irish an¬ 
nalist. [See O'Bbabin.] 

THjBURY, GERVASE oe (J. 1211), 
authorof‘Otia Imperialia.’ [See Gbbyase.] 

TnJjEMANS, PETER (1081^1734), 
paiutei and draughtsman, born at Antwerp 
in 1684, was son of a diamond-cutler, hut 
studied landscape-painting when yoiu^. lie 
was brother-in-law to Peter Caeteela (^. v.], 
and in 1708 the two young men were brought 
over to England by a dealer named Turner. 
By him they were employed in copying the 
works of popular masters, such os Teniers, 
Bomognone, and others, which Tillemane did 
with great skill, At last becoming known 
to amateurs and persons of quality, be was 
constantly employ ed to p aint views of country 
seatswith figures and buildings, or landscapes 
with sporting subjects, such as horses and 
dogs, A fine view of Ohatsworlh by Tille- 


mans is preserved there. At Thoresby House, 
Nottinghamshire, there is a large painting 
by Tillemans, dated 1725, of the second Duke 
of Eingston and others on a shooting party. 
At Hnowsley House there are some views 
of Hewmarlcet and the racecourse by Tille- 
mans, and many similar subjects have been 
engraved. He executed several drawings of 
Newetend Abbey for William, lord Byron, 
who was his pupil in draw-ing. When 
Kneller’s academy -was opened in Great 
Queen Street in 1711, Tillemans was one of 
the first pupils to attend. Ue was employed 
with Joseph Goupy [q. v.] to paint a series 
of Bcenes for the opero^-house in the Hay- 
market. So highly esteemed was Tillemans 
as a topographical draughtsman, that his 
services were retained by John Bridges 
(1666-1724) [q. v.), author of the ‘ History 
of Northamptonshire,’to make all the draw¬ 
ings for that work; these amoimted to about 
five hundred, all executed in Indian ink, 
for which Bridges gave him a guinea a day 
and the run of his house. Tillemans resided 
for some years at Richmond in Surrey. Ills 
services were also retained for some time by 
Dr, Cox Macro [q. v.] of Norton Ilaugh in 
Suffolk, where no died on 6 Dec. 1731 i be 
was burled in the neighbouring church of 
Slowlangtoft, near Bury St. Edmunds. He 
etched a number of his own vieivs and 
designs himself. lie formed a collection of 
popular masters which was sold by auction, 
together with a number of bis own works, 
at Oovent Garden on 10-20 April 1733 
{Catalogue of a Collection of Curious Paint¬ 
ings <f Mr. Peter Tillemans), 

A portrait of Tillemans was engraved 
for Walpole’s‘Anecdotes of Painting' (ed. 
1708). 

[Wolpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, eel. Wor- 
num; Itedgrave's Diet, of Artists; Nicholii'B 
Literary Anecdotes, viii. C82, ix. 364.] D. G. 

TILLESLEY, EIOHAED (1682-1021), 
archdeacon of Rochester, bom at Ooventiy 
in 1682, was the son of Thomas Tillesley of 
Eccleshall in Staffordshire, by his wife, the 
daughter of Richard Barker of Shropshire. 
Matriculating from Balliol Oolloge, Oxford, 
on 20 Jan. 1697-8, Richard was elected a 
scholar of St. John’s Oollege on 6 July 1603. 
lie graduated M.A. on 26 June 1007, B.D, 
on 22 Nov. 1613, and D.D. on 7 July 1017. 
On 26 Nov. 1618 he was licensed to preach, 
and in that and the following year he re¬ 
ceived the Hentish rectories of Stone and 
Caxton from John Buckeridge [q. v.], hiehop 
of ^Chester, and late president of St. John'e 
College, On 9 April 1614 he was installed 
archdeacon of Rochester, and on 13 June 
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1616 bo was admitted a prebendary of the liberal member for St. John in isgo v ' 
see. soon retired owing to a split in bis n 

In 1619 Tillesley published ‘ Animadver- Entering the bouse again m 1864 
sionsuponMr, Seld6n’B“Hi8towofTitbas,”’ a member of the nnnUtrv under PtT* 
London, 4to. It is stated by Wood that be Eisber wbicb suffered def^t on a niohv 
was one of three who undertook to answer tory liquor measure (1860). As leade f 
Solden’s book i be and Eiobard Montagu or the liberals bo carried the Sections of wl 
Mountagu6[q.Y.] dealing with the legal poit, on the strength of his railway policy a!! 
and Steven Settles [q. t.] with the rabbi- continued premier till 1866. He representei 
nicalor Judaical. Like Montagu in bis‘Dia- New Brunswick at the Charlottetown eon 
tribe upon the first part of the late “ History ference (1884), where tho project of unidnfor 
of Tithes,” ’ Tillesley discussed the historical the maritime provinces was discussed and at 
aspect of the oonti-oversy with great minute- the later conference of Quebec, where the 
ness. Passing over the question of Jewish larger scheme of British American union 
tithes, which had already oeen dealt with by was considered, and the Quebec resolutions 
Sir James Sempill [q. v.], he traced their framod(10-260ot.l864). TheQuebeoschemi- 
history from the apostolic period, and en- was rejected by the NewBrunswickassemblv 
deavoured to show that they bad been con- (1866), but on appeal to the eonstituenck's 
tinuously and universally enjoined by divine Tilley carried the union cause by an oyer- 
law. He also attempted to confute Selden’s wbelraing_ majority (1866). He took put 
distinction between 'divine natural law’ likewise in the Westminster conference 
and 'ecclesiastical or positive law,’ but (1867), where the terms of federationwrre 
showed little appreciation of bis adversary’s finally settled as they now stand in tie 
position. A second edition of the work was British North America Act (1867). On 
published in 1621, and contained an addi- the proclamation of the Dominion on 1 July 
tional essay on some philological passages in of that year, Tilley was made O.B. Re- 
Selden's book. A reply to Tillesley by signing his seat in the New Brunswick 
Selden is to be found in David ’Wilkins’s logislature, he was elected for the Dominion 
edition of Selden'a works, 1726. _ House of Commons, took the portfolio of cna- 

Tillesley died shortly before 20 April 1621, toms in the Macdonald government (1868), 
and was buried in the choir of liocheater and became member of Queen’^’ictoria'spnyy 
Cathedral, leaving a son John. White council for Canada. He acted later as mini- 
Hemietl, however, assarts that his name ap- ster pf public works, and, on the retirement 
pears in the printed list of the convocation of Sir Froncis Hincks, took over the depart- 
wbich met at St. Paul's iu 1823. ment of finance (1873). In that year the 

[Wood’s Athenro Oxou. ed. BUss, ii. 303; Macdonald governmeut resigned, and he was 
Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 ; Do Novo’s nppolntedlioutenant-governorofNewBruns- 
Pasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 681, 681; llastod’s History wick. lie continued in that office tiU1873, 
pf Kemt, i. 267, 488 ; Colyila's Worihios of when bo was again elected to the commons 
Worwirkshire, 1869, p. 764 j Thorpe's Bogis- for St. John, entered tho second Macdonald 
trum Boffonso, 1769, p. 226.] E. I. U. administration os minister of finance, and 

TILLEY, Sib SAMUEL LEONAHD formulated what is Iniown as the‘national 
(1818-1896), Canadian statesman, born at it forilT scheme at once protective 

Gogetown, Now Brunswick, on 8 May 1818, and national, tho beat exposition of which is 
was the son of Thomas Morgan Tilley (d, found in his budget speeches from 1879 to 
1870), a storekeeper at Gogetown, by his 1886. In 1879 he was created K0.M,G., 
wife, Susan Ann, daughter of William and in 1886 resigned his seat in the cabinet 
Peters, n former of QueenB County. Thomas and (he house owing to ill-healtb. Fora 
Morgan’s grandfather, Samuel Tilley, a third of a century ho had represented St. 
lined descendant of Thomas Tilloy, one of John city. On his withdrawal from acthe 
the ‘ pilgrim fathers,’ was a farmer on Long political life he received the appointment of 
Island, and, remaining a royalist at the time lieutenant-governor of New Brunswiok foe 
of the revolution, was obliged to take refuge the second time, and his term of office was 
in Nova Scotia. prolonged till 21 Sept, 1893. He died at 

Samuel Leonard was educated at the St. John on 24 June 1896. 
county grammar school, and, after serving a TiUot was twice married, bis first wife 
full term of apprenticeship to a pharmaceu- being Julia Ann, daughter of James T, Han- 
tical chemist, began business in the city of ford of St.John; and his second, Alice Stan, 
St. John, He took an early and active part eldest daughter of Zaohariah Ohipman, St. 
in temperance and railway questions, and Stephen, N.B, He had issue by Botk mar- 
entered the New Brunswick legislature os riages. 
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rHinnay's Life and Times of Sir Leonard 
TiflaT a897) i Sabine’s Amen. Loyalists, ii. 183, 
?{%Vnt’B Canadian Port. Gall. i. S4-8; Pope’s 
't•*.* gir John Moodonald, i. 20Q-7, 305—9, 

27 _a: Hansard, Canada, Budget Speeches, 
1879 - 85 : John Maclean’s Tariff Handbook, 
1880 S. L Maclean’s Tariff Hist, of Canada, pp. 
1848 - GemmeirsParlinmentary Comp.(anniial); 
Bnike’s Colonial Gentry, i. 35.] T. B. B. 

TEiLINGHAST, JOHN (1604-1666), 
Mh-monarchy man, son of John Tillinghast, 
jector of Streat, Sussex, was born there in 
1604 (baptised 25 Sept.) Eobert Tichborne 
ffl. T,], the regicide, was his uncle. From the 
rtammar school of Newport, Esses, ho went 
to Cambridge, and on 24 March 1020-1, his 
aee being sixteen, was admitted pensioner of 
Uonrille and Ooius College; ha graduated 
B.A. 1624-6. His first Imowu preferment 
was the rectory of Tarring NeviUe, Sussex, 
to which he was inducted on 80 July 1630. 
On 29 Sept. 1637 he was inducted, in suc¬ 
cession to his father, as rector of Streat; he 
held the living till 1043, when he was known 
os a preacher in London. He became an 
independent before the end of 1660, and was 
admitted member of the newly formed ohiu-oh 
at Sylebam, Suffolk. On 22 Jan. 1661 the in¬ 
dependents of Great Yarmouth called him 
thither as assistant to WiUiam Bridge [ij. v.] 
Ha accepted on 4 Feh., and on 16 April he 
and his wife Mary were transferred from 
the Syleham fellowship to that of Yarmouth. 
On 24 June 1661 he was re-baptiscd. On 
13 Jan, 1662 the independent churches 
of Cooldsy, Suffolk, Frossingfield, Suffolk, 
andTrunch, Norfolk, presented simullaneous 
calls to Tillinghnat. The Y’orinouth flock 
released him on 27 Jan., and he elected t^o 
to Tranch, where he held the rectory. Ilis 
mOlenarian opinions, which he shared with 
(perhaps adopted from) Eichard Breviter, or 
Brabiter, of North ■Wal8hara,were of a purely 
spiritnal type, and his general tlieology was 
in strict accordance with the Thirty-nine 
Articles. In the spring of 1666 he came up 
to London to remonstrate with Cromwell and 
console the imprisoned ‘ saints ’ of his party. 
He visited Christopher Feake [q. v.] in 
Windsor Castle. Natiianiel Brewster, reotor 
of Alby, Norfolk, introduced him to Orom- 
weB, whom he addi-essed ‘ in such a way 
of plainness and pity’ (Feao) that Brewster 
luinseF, though his ‘bosom-friend,’ accord- 
iu to Cromwell’s own account, ‘ cried shame ' 
{Cnmwell’s Letter to Fleetwood, 22 June 
1656), Shortly after this he died in Lon¬ 
don, probably of over-excitement, early in 
June 1665, To Feake, who seems to have 
known little of him, he appeared 'like another 
youngApollos,’ though ho had completed his 


fiftieth year. His son John was baptised at 
Yarmouth on 24 June 1661. 

He published; 1. ‘ Demetrivs his Opposition 
to Eeformation,’ 1642, 4to (dedicated to 
Isabel, wife of Henry Eicb, earl of Holland 
[q. V.], and others). 2. ‘ Generation "Work,’ 
1658. 8to ; part ii. 1864, 8vo; part iii. 1664, 
8vo (title is explained, ‘ work for the present 
generation ’). 8. ‘ Knowledge of the Times,’ 
1654, 8vo. 4. ‘A Motive to (Generation 
Work,' 1666, 8vo (with reprint of No. 2). 
Posthumous were: 5. ‘ Mr. Tillinghast’s 
Eight Last Sermons,’ 1660,8vo (edited, with 
preface, by FeaJee). 6. ‘Six Several Treatises,’ 
1666, 8vo; edited, from Tillinghast’s notes, 
by Samuel Petto [q.vO and John Manning 
[see under Manhins, WitLiAM]; reprinted 
1663, 8vo. 7. ‘ Elijah’s Mantle: or the Ee- 
mains of . . . Tillinghast,’ 1638, 8vo (nine 
sermons, edited by Petto, Manning, and 
Samuel Ilabergbam). 

Another John Tillinghast, son of Pardon 
Tillinghast of Alfriston, Sussex, matriculated 
from MagdalenHall, Oxford, on 14 July1643, 
aged 17. Another l?ardon Tilli^hast, born 
at Sevenclifl'e, near Beachey Bead, about 
1622, became baptist minister at Providence, 
Ehode Island. 

[TilUngluist’s Works; Carlyle’s Cromwel!, 
1871, iv. 124 sq. (needs correction); Browne’s 
Hist. Congr, Norf. and Suff. 1877, pp. 221 sq,, 
294 sq.; Venn’s Admissions to (ionville and 
Cains, 1887, and Biographical History of Gon- 
ville and Calus, 1897, p. 253; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1892, ir. 1467; information from the 
Bov. H. S. Anson, rector of Streat, and from the 
Bev. B. J. Bnrbidge, Seiiford.] A. G. 

TILLOCH, ALEXANDBE (1769-1826), 
inventor of stereotyping, son of Jolui TuUocn, 
a tobacco merchant and magistrate of Glas¬ 
gow, was born in that city on 28 Feb. 1760, 
Alexander, who changed his euiname to Til¬ 
loch soon after1787, was educated at Glasgow 
University, and early turned his attention to 
the art of printing, In 1781 he began a 
course of experiments which resulted in the 
revival, or rather rediscovery, of the art of 
stereotyping. As early as 1726 William 
Ged [q.v.] had obtained a privilege for a 
development of Van der Mey’s process, but 
was prevented _ftom establishing his inven¬ 
tion Tiy trade jealousy. TiUoch, unaware 
of Ged’s previous achievements, brought his 
procese to a state of comparative peiffection 
m 1782, and, not being bred a printer him¬ 
self, had recourse to the assistance of Andrew 
Foulis the younger, printer to the university 
of Glasgow. On 28 A^il 1784 they took 
out a joint patent for England (No. 1481) 
for' printing books from plates instead of 
movimle types,’ and another for Sootland 
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about the samo time. After printing' several 
small volumes from the plates, they -were 
compelled to lay aside the business for a 
time, and circumstances prevented thorn 
renewing it. The art underwent rapid 
improvementjso that, though TiUoch's patent 
remained unimpeached, it proved of little 
pecuniary value (see 'Wilsoh', Andkuwj 
cf. ‘ A brief Account of the Origin and Pro¬ 
gress of Letterpress-plaio or Stereotype 
Printing,’ by A. T[illoch], in the Philoso¬ 
phical Mag. 1801, x. 207-77). Pi'om Tillocli 
Ohnrles Stanhope, third earl Stanhope [q.v.], 
derived much of his knowledge of tho process 
of making stereotype xilalea. 

In 1787 Tilloch removed to London, and in 
1789, in connection with others, purchased 
the ‘ Star,’ an evening daily paper, of which 
he remained editor until 1821. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the practiee 
of forging bank of England notes was ex¬ 
tremely common, and to remedy this TiPoch 
in 1790 laid before tho British ininiUry a 
mode of printingwhich would render forgery 
impossible. Eoceiving no euenurngement, 
he brought his process before the notice of 
the Coramiision d’Assiguats at Paris, the 
members of which were anxious to adojptit, 
but ware hindered by the outbreak 01 the 
war and tho passing of the treasonable cor¬ 
respondence bill. In 1707 he submitted to 
the bank of England a speoimon of a note en¬ 
graved after lus ]dan, accompanied by a cer¬ 
tificate signed by Ernnoesoo Bartoloszi rq-v.], 
"Wilson Lowry [q.v.], William Sharp (1749- 
1824) [q. V.], and oilier eminent engravers, 
to the eflect that they did not helievo it 
could bo copied hy any of the known arts of 
engraving. lie could not, however, persuade 
the authorities to accept it, though in 1810 
they adopted the process of Augustus Apple- 
gath, which Tilloch claimed in 1820, in a 
petition to parliament, to bo virtually his 
own. 

In 1797 he proieotod and established the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ a journal devoted 
to tho consideration of scientific subjects, 
and more especially intended for the publica¬ 
tion of now discoveries and inventions. Ho 
devoted much of his time to the conduct of 
the magazine, of which he remained sole pro¬ 
prietor until 1822, when Eichard Taylor [q. v.] 
became associated with him. Tho only pre¬ 
vious journal of this nature in London was 
the 'Journal of Natural Philosophy, Ohemis- 
try, and the Arts,’ founded by William 
Nicholson (1763-1816) [q. v.l in 1797. It 
(vna incorporated with Tilloons ‘ Mogazine ’ 
in 1802. 

On 20 Aug. 1808 Tilloch took out a patent 
(No, 8161) for ‘ apparatus to be employed 


as a moving p^ower to drive 
mill work.' In later life he devoted^ 
attention to tho subject of scripturK 
pbeojr, and having joined the 
occasionally preached to a congi-eeatlnn i ’ 
ftoswell Street. He did not, “ 

tiroly lose his interest in physical t 

^826 hetooI^^ap»x: 

6066) lor improvements m the' steam enmw 
or apparatus connected therewith,’ andith 
stated that the engineer, Arthur "Woolfra t 1 
was conaidornbly indebted to his suggestion^’ 
Tilloch was a momhor of numerous learned 
societies at home and on the continent 
among others of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Ecgia 
l^oientiavum at Munich. He collectedmanu- 
serijits, coins, and medals, of which, he left a 
considerablo number. 

He died in Barnsbury Street, Islington, on 
26 Jan, 1825, His wife, Elizabeth bVuson 
died in 1788, leaving one daughter, Elizabeth’ 
who married John Galt [q. v.], the noyelisti 

Tilloch was the author of: 1. ‘Disserta¬ 
tion on the opening of the Sealed Book’ 
Arbroath, 8voj 2nd edit. Perth, 185'2’j 
printed from a series of papers published in 
tho ‘Star’ in 1808-9j signed ‘Biblicns," 
From tho introduction it appears that the 
papors wore intended to deal with the whole 
book of Eovolation, but the subject was 
carried no further than the opening of the 
seals and the sounding of the first fire 
trumpets (Notes mid Queries, v. vii. 20^. 
2, ‘ Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and rightUndoi'standing of the Apocalypse,’ 
London, 1823, 8vo. Tilloch also edited the 
‘ Mechanic’s Oraple,' commenced in July 
1824 and discontinued soon after his death. 

A portrait of Tilloch, engraved by James 
Thomson from a painting by Frazer, 'naa 
published in 1825 in the last number of the 
‘Meohanic’s Oracle,’with o memoir reprinted 
from tbo ‘ Imperial Magazine.’ 

[Irapeiiivl Hog.'1826, pp, 208-22 •, LittiJij 
Ohronicle, 1826, p. 141: Auniuil Biogt, and 
Obituary, 1820, pp. 320-34; Gent. Mag, 1825, 
i. 270-81; Engl. Cyclop. Biogr. vi. 63, .Vnder- 
son’s Scottish Nation, 1803; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.] E.I.C. 

TILLOTSON, JOHN (lQSO-1604Umh. 
bishop of Oanterburjr, was loom at OldHaugh 
End, a substantial hillsido house (stillstand¬ 
ing) in the chapelry of Sowerby, parish of 
Halifax, and baptised at the parish church 
of St, John the Baptist, Halifax. The entiy 
in the register, under date 10 Oct. 1030, is 
‘ John Eobert Tilletson (sic) SonrV (for the 
explanation of a common misreading of the 
date see Notes and Queries, 26 May 1^3, p. 
405); one of his godfathers was 
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Wtton (1616-1074), afterwards an ejected Running’s fellowsliip, but to one legally 
minister. He was the second of four sons of TOiJ by cession (Beakdjuobq). His first 
S)bert Tillotson {bur. 22 Feb. 1682-3, aged pupil was John Beardmore, his biographer; 
fln a descendant of the family of Tilston another was Clarkson’s nephew, Thomas 
rfTilston, Cheshire, and aprosperons cloth- Sharpe {d. 27 Aug. 169.3, aged 60), founder 
■trorker at'Sowerbj, who became a member of the presbyterinn congregation at Leeds, 
of the congregational church gathered at Except on Sunday evenings he used no Eng- 
i?owerby in 1646 by Henry Hoot {d. 20 Oct. lisb with his pupils; ‘ he spoke Latin ex- 
1669 sg6<l ®^)i ceased his membership ceedinglywell.' lie had ‘averygreatfnculty’ 
before Boot's death. His mother was Mary in extemporary prayer, and a strong appetite 
(hur. 31 A-tig. 1667), daughter of Thomas for sermons, of which he usually heard four 
Dobson, gentleman, of Sowerby ; she was every Sunday and one oachWednesday. He 
mentally atliicted for many years before her proceeded M.A. in 1664, and kept the philo- 

aophy act with distinction in lC.jo. 

According to tradition, Tillotson in his At the end of 1650 or beginning of 1867 
tenth year was placed at the grammar he went to London as tutor to the only son 
school of Colne, Lancashire! he was pro- of Sir Edmond Prideanx [q.v.], to whom he 
bably afterwards at Heath grammar school, acted as chaplain. Through Prideanx, then 
Balua'v, to the funds of which his father had attorney-general, he obtained an exchequer 
made a small contribution. On 23 April grant of 1,OOOJ. in. compensation for building 
1647 he was admitted pensioner at Glare materials, meant for Clare Hall, hut seized 
jlill,Cambridge, and matriculated on 1 July, for the fortification of Cambridge. At his 
His tutor was David Clarkson [q. v.], who suggestionJosg)hDiggon8,formerlyafallow- 
had succeeded the ejected Peter Gunning commoner at Clare Hall, left the socie^ an 
fn. V.] His ‘ chamber-fellow and hed-fellow ’ estate of ."OOf. a year. Tillotson was in Lon- 
^ asmucis IlolcrofI [q.v.] j another ohamher- don at the time of Cromwell’s death (3 Sept. 
feUowwas John Denton [q.v.] The master of 1658). _ His unpublished letter fS Sept.) to 
dare was Ralph Ondworth [q.v.], who does Theophilns Dillingham, D.D, [q.v.], gives 
nut seem to have been popular in his college, particulars of the proelamation of rdchard 
TiUotson was not attracted by him, or by the t'romwoll. Ho was present on thsftistday 
fdiool of ' Cambridge platonists.’ In n letter at 'Whitohall, in the following week, when 
to Root (dated Clare Ilnll, 6 Doe. 1649) he Thomas Goodwin, D.D. [q. v.L and Peter 
Tfrites: ‘ We have lease hopes of procuring Sterry [q. v.] used in prayer the fanatical 
Hr, Tlio. Goodwin for our master j’ the expressions which he afterwards reported to 
eirforcement of the 'engagement' of alle- Burnet. 

giance to the thou government ‘without His change of feeling with regard to Good- 
aking or a house of lords ’ was expected, and win is the first decisive indication that he 
Tillotson, though he did not ‘ at all ecruple had outgrown the prepossessions of his early 
tie taking of it,’ asked Root for his advice, training. lie had oeen deeply influenced at 
He was a regular hearer of Thoinns Hill Cambridge by ChillingwortVs ‘ Religion of 
((?. 1668)[q. V.], and a reader of William Protestants’ (1637)i in London he had 
Tvisae [q. v.] ■, the intellectual keeuneee of heard Ralph Brownrig fq- 'v.], become oe- 
the Calvinistic theologians impressed him. quainted with John Ilacket [fl-yj, and 
kt ‘he seemed to be nn eclectic man, and formed a lasting friendship with WiRiam 
iiottohuidhitnBelftoopiniona’(nn\nPMQim). Bates, D.D. But to none of his contempo- 
Ho was never a hard student, and kept no raries did he owe so mncli as to John Wil- 
commonplace hooks. lie studied Cicero and kins J[q. v.] Towards the close of 1669 
TO familiar with the Greek Testament. At "Willans had migrated from Oxford to fill the 
midsummer 1660 he commenced B.A. Not mastership of 'Trinity College, Cambridge, 
long after, ‘ in his fourth year,’ he had a where, as Burnet says, ‘ he joined himself 
dangerous illness, followed by ‘ intermittent . . . with those who studied to . . . take 
delirium;’ a sojourn in the bracing air of men off , . . from superstitions, conceits, 
Sowerby re-established his health, and fierceness abont opinions.’ 'TillotBon does 

He acted as probationer fellow from not seem to have been then in residence; he 
7 April 1661 (having been nominated by met "Wilkins for the first time in London 
mandamus from the government). Two shortly after the Restoration, The two men 
vacancies occurring, he and anotW were became very closely connected. ’Wilkins's 
elected fellows about 27 Nov. 1661. It was bent for physical research was not shared by 
afterwards ruled that he had aucceeded Tillotson, lihough he was admitted a member 
Clarkson in Gunning’s fuUowship; Tillotson of the Royal Society in 1672; meantime he 
•was aura’ he had been admitted, not to was finding hia way, under Ohillingwoith’e 
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ffuiclanoej out of the Calyinism -whieh "Wil- 
Mns retained. 

The order for restoring Gunning to hie 
fellowship was dated 20 .nine 1660. Appa¬ 
rently he did not at once claim it, for Tiilut- 
9011 remained in possession till February 
1661, when Gunning insisted on his remoyal; 
this was effected the very day before Gunning's 
election as master of Corpus Christi College. 
Tillotson thought Gunning was moved by 
‘ some personal pique,' and that an injustice 
was done him. He had not yet conformed, 
and was probably not in Anglican orders. 
The date or his ordination, without subscrip¬ 
tion, by Thomas Sydserf [q.v.l is oonieeturod 
by Birch to have been ‘ probably in tne latter 
end of 1060 or beginning of 1601.’ He was 
one of the nonconforming party to whom it 
was intended to offer preferment in the 
church. Had Edmund Calamy the elder 
[q. V.] accepted the bishopric of Coventry 
and Lichfield (kept open for him till December 
1661), Tillotson was designed for a canonry 
at Lichfield. He was not in the commission 
for the Savoy conference, but in July 1681 he 
is specified by Baxter among ‘ two or throe 
scholars and lawmen ’ who atlen ded as auditors 
on the nonconforming side. His first sermon 
was preached for his friend Denton at Os- 
waldklrk, North Biding of Yorkshire, but the 
date is not given. In September 1661 he took 
‘ upon but short warning ’ Bates’s place in 
the morning exercise at Cripplegate; the 
sermon was published (at first anonymously) 
and contains a characteristic q^uotatiou from 
John Hales of Eton. Some time in 1661 he 
became curate to Tliomas Uacket, vicar of 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire (afterwards bishop 
of Down and Connor), and deprived (1004), 
on Tillotson’s advice (1091), for ‘ scandalous 
neglect of his charge.' At Cheshunt he 
lived with Sir Thomas Dacres ' at the great 
house near the church,’ a house which he 
afterwards rented as a summer resort in con¬ 
junction with StiUiiigfieet. It seems pro¬ 
bable that his was the signature, which ap¬ 
pears as 'John Tillots,’ to the petition pre¬ 
sented on 27 Aug. 1062 (throe days after the 
taking effect of the uniformity act) asking 
the king to 'lake some effectual course 
whereby we may be continued in the exer¬ 
cise of our ministry ’ (IlaLUZ, ZancadAire, 
1869, ii. 218). Ho won upon an anabaptist 
at Cheshunt, who preached ‘ in a red coat,’ 
persuading him to givo up his irregular 
ministry. _ Frequently he preached in Lon¬ 
don, especially for Wilkins at St. Lawrence 
Jewry. On 16 Deo. 1662 he was elected by 
the parishioners, patrons of St. Mary Alder- 
monoury, to succeed Calamy, the ejected 
perpetual curate. He declined; but in 1663 


(mandate for induction, 18 Jm,pi iil—" 
ceeded Samuel Fairolough fa vTtL • 

by Sir Thomas Barnardiston rq.vn*^^^^ 

mg to supply the place of th^TS’^ ' 

tllVAt* nf. R+ T .nTxritA*<tnn T-._ 1 "rf 


interest he wns elected (26 Nov IflfiT, 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. Se J®7 
1064 he resigned Kedington in favour of hb 
curate i his own iireaching had been db. 
taat&uil to Ilia piu'itaa pangliionera, Soun 
afterwards he was appointed Tuesday lec, 

lurerat St. Lawrence Jewry, of which cWoh 

Wilkins was rector. This appointment, anl 
the preaohership at Lincoln’s Lm, ha retained 
until ho became archbishop. HickeaaChm. 
and Burnet does not deny, that Tillotson 

gave tho communion in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 
to some persons sitting; this practice he had 
certainly abandoned before 17 Feb. 1831-5 
the date of bis letter on the subject. Hiclirf 
further soys that to avoid Lowing at the 
name of Jesus ‘ he used to step and benl 
backwards, casting up bis eyes to heaven,' 
whoiioe Oharlos ll said of him that 'hs 
bowed the wrong way, as the quaketa do 
when they salute their friends.’ 

Tillotson cultivated his talent asapreachei 
with groat care. He studied, besides Ublical 
matter, tho ethical writers of antiquity, and 
among the fathers, Basil and Chrysostom. 
The ease of his delivery made hearers snp- 
posB that ho only used short notes, but L 
told Edward Maynard [q. v.], his suecessot 
at Lincoln’s Inn, ‘ that he had always written 
ovory word,’ and ‘ us’d to get it by heart,' 
hut gave this up because ' it heated his heal 
so much a day or two before and after hs 

f ireaoh’d.’ His example led William Wake 
q.T.] ‘to preach no longer without book, 
since eve^body, even Dr. Tillotson, had left 
it off.’ Ilis gifts had not availed him with 
a country parish, but in London hegotths 
ear, not oiuy of a learned profession, hut of 
the middle class. People who had hearl 
him on Sunday went on Tuesday in hope of 
listening again to the same discourse, fip 
ter, who had 'no great acquaintance'with 
him, listened to his preaohmg with atai- 
tion of its spiril. Hitherto the pulpit had 
been the groat stronghold of puritanism, 
under Tillotson it became a powerfidogmey 
for weaning men from puritan ideas, The 
consequent change of style was welcomd 
by Obarles H, who, says Burnet, ‘hadhttle 
or no literature, hut true and sound sense, 
and a right notion of style; ’ under to^ 
favour, cumbrous construction and inordt 
nate length were replaced by clearness and 
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-I j .passed in that age for brevity; the years as ‘ Tillingson ’ in the directory of 
•ncin? of testa and doctrines was super- 1677; lie died on 16 Sept. 1678). 

\(i by addresses to reason and feeling, in It is clear from Baxter’s account that 
" which, never impassioned, was Birch is wrong in connecting Tillotson (and 
slwavs auasive. . . Stillingfleet) with the jproposals for compre- 

"^Wiien Tillotson made suit during 1663 for hrasion of nonconformiets prepared by "Wil- 
thehandofOliverOromwell'aniece,Elizabeth kins and Hezekiah Burton [q. v.] in January 
French her stepfather, John Wilkins, ‘ upon 1668. It was in October or November 1674 
tr desiring to be excused,’said : ‘ Betty, you that Tillotson and Stillingfleet first ap- 
fWl have him j for he is the best polemical proached the leading iionconmrmists, through 
jivinethisdayinEngland.’ Hehadpublished Bates. Tillotson and Baxter jointly drafted 
nothin^ as yet of a polemical kind (Biboh), a bill for comprehension, which Ba.xter prints; 
bat ■ft^iUdns rightly judged the effect of his those formerly ordained ‘ by parochial pastors 
Didpit work, as a practical antidote to the only’ were now to be authorised by ‘a 
toW of popery, supervening upon the pre- written instrument,’ purposely ambiguous, 
Talent irreligion. Such was the tenor of The negotiation was ended by a letter 
ih first famous sermon, ‘ The Wisdom of (11 April 1676) from Tillotson to Baxter, 
bing Religious ’ (1664); the dedication to announcing the hopelessness of obtaining the 
thelordmayorcuriouely anticipates the tone concurrence of the king or'a considerable 
ofButler's'advertisement’totne'Analogy’ part of the bishops,'and withholding hia 
( 1738 ), with this difference, that by Butler’s name from publication. He preached, liow- 
time the atheism of the age had (largely ever, at the Yorkshire feast (3 Deo. 1678), 
Offing to the labours of Tillotaoii’a school) in favour of concessions to nonconformist 
tirn°reducad to deism. Hia expressly scruples. He took great interest in the 
ookmic writing against Roman Catholicism efforts made by the nonconformist Thomas 
bogan with hia ‘ Rulo of Faith ’ (1066) in Gouge [q. v.] for education and evangeliaa- 
mwer to John Sergeant [q. v.] Hiekea tiou m wales, acted as a trustee of Gouge’s 
thought he owed muon to the suggestinns of fund, and preached hia funeral sermon 
Zamry Ctadook [q.v.], which JBurnet do- (1681) in a strain of feryid eulogy, 
aisa. The work is nddrossod to Stillingfleet, In May 1076 Tillotaon visited hia father, 
and has an appendix by him, John Austin who had ‘ traded all away,’ and to whose 
( 1613 - 1669 ) [q.y.] took part in the discus- support he contributed 40/. a year. He 
son, which really turned on the authority preached at SowerbyonWhitsunday (23 May) 
of reason in religious controversy. An argu- and the following Sunday at Halifax, Oliver 
ment against transubstantiatiou^ introduced lleywood reports the puritan judgment on 
bTliUotson in hia 'Rule of Faith’ and do- his sermons as plain and honest, 'though 
releped in his later polemical writings, led some expressiona were accounted dark and 
Hume to balance experience against testi- doubtful.’ Halifax tradition, as reported by 
mony in his ‘ Essay on Miracles’ (1748). Hunter, represents Robert Tillotson as saying 

In 1666 Tillotson took the degree of D.D, ‘ that his son had preached well, but he be- 
His preferment was not long delayed. He lieved be bad done more harm than good,’ 
became chaplain to Gliai’Ies IT, who gave His connection with William of Orange, ac- 
bk, in succession to Gunning, the second cording to a hearsay account preserved by 
prebend at Canterbury (14 March 1670), Eacbnrd, dates from November 1677, when 
tad promoted him to the deanery (4 Nov, William visited Canterbury after his mor- 
1672) in succession to Thomas Turner (1691- riage; the details, as Birch has shown, are 
1672) [q. V.], though Charles disliked his not trustworthy. 

ptcachiug against popery, and his sermon at Much stir was made by his sermon at 
IThitehiul ^arly in 1672) on ‘ the hazard of Whitehall on 2 AprU 1680, in vindication 
bemg saved in the Ohmeh of Rome ’ had of the protestant religion ' from the charge 
Closed the Duke of York to cease attending of singularity and novelty.’ He had pre- 
tbe chapel royal. With the deanery of Can- pared bis sermon with' little notice,’ having 
tetbuiy he held a prebend (Ealdland) at St. been called on owing to the illness of the 
Paul's (18 Dec, 1676), exchanging it (14 Feb. appointed preacher. In an unguarded pas- 
1876-7) for a better (Oxgate), This last sage he maintained that private liberty of 
preferment was given him by Heneage conscience did not extend to making prose- 
Finch, first earl of Nottingham [q.v,], at the lytes from' the establish’d religion,’in the 
laggestion of his choplain, John Sharp absence of a mlraoulous warrant. Aceord- 
(1846-1714) [q. v.], whose father had busi- ing to Hickes, who is confirmed by Oolamy, 
aess connections with Tillotson’s brother ‘ a witty Lord ’ signalised this as Hobbism, 
Icffiua (a London oilman, whose name ap- and procured the printing of the sermon by 
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loyal comtaancl. Gunning complained of it 
in the House of Lovds as playing into the 
hands of Borne, John llowe [q, v.], in the 
same strain, drerw np an expostulatory letter, 
and delivered it in person. At Tillotson’s 
suggestion they drove together to dine at 
Sutton Court with Lady Fauoonherg (Crom¬ 
well’s daughter Mary), and discussed the 
letter on the way, when Tillotson ‘ at length 
fell to weeping freely ’ and owned his mie- 
talce. Yet the passage was never withdrawn, 
and is scarcely mended by aqnalifyingpara- 
graph added in 1686. The nonconformists 
never treated Tillotson’s doctrine as levelled 
against themselves, knowing that by ‘ the 
establish’d religion’ Tillotson meant pro- 
testantism. It is plain, however, that the 
principle of obedience to constituted autho¬ 
rity, as providential, was accepted by him 
from the period of the engagement (1619) 
onwards. His famous letter (20 July 16831 
to William Eusaell, lord Bussell [q. v.J, 
printed' much against his will,’ maintains the 
unlawfulness or resistance ‘ if our religion 
and rights should be invaded; ’ his subsequent 
exception of ‘the case of a total subversion 
of the constitution’ is rather lame in argu¬ 
ment, though quite consistent with his real 
mind, protestantism being identified with 
the constitution. He is said to have drawn 
up the letter @4 Nov. 1088) addressed to 
.Tames 11 by Prince George of Denmark 
[q. V.] on his clefoolion from his father-in-law's 
cause; that this letter identifies the Lutheran 
religion with that of the church of England 
is no disproof of the story. 

He preached before William at 8t. James’s 
on 6 Jan, 1689; on 14 Jan. a small mooting 
was held at his house to consult about con¬ 
cessions to disseaters, with Sancroft’s ap¬ 
proval. On 27 March he was made clerk of 
tke edoset to the Icing; in August the Can¬ 
terbury chapter appointed him to exorcise 
arohiepiscopal jurisdiction, owing to the sus¬ 
pension of Sancroft; in September he was 
nominated to the deanery of St. Paul’s 
(elected 19 Nov., iustolled on 21 Nov.) 
Apparently he had declined a bishopric, but, 
on his kissing hands, William intimated 
that he was to succeed Sancroft. This was 
on Burnet’s advice, and was contrary to the 
inclination of Tillotsou, who honestly thought 
he could do more good as he was, and have 
more influence, ‘ for the people naturally love 
a man that will take great pains and little pre¬ 
ferment.’ In a later paper (13 March 1692) he 
allows ‘ that there may perhaps be as much am¬ 
bition in declining greatness as in courting it.’ 

The Toleration Act was carried witiSout 
difficulty (royal assent 24 May 1689); a 
bill for comprehension was passed by the 


lords wilh some amendmentl^U^^ 
mg the commons it was held over W' 
judgment of convooation. Burnet felt 
this would ruin the scheme Tiulit!^ 
strong common-sense was alive to the S 
“eT,,P'‘'-'l™tary reformation, 
urged William to summon convocation mi 
appomt a smaller body to frame ptopoaXfi; 
Its consideration. A co^ission 4 
to thirty divines (including ten bishom. ™ 
13 Sept. 1089. On the same doy TillotsMS 
mulai od seven conecssions which would ‘nr^ 
hably be made ’ to noneonformists. The com 
mission met on S Oct., and held sittings tl 
18 Nov. Very extensive alterations m the 
prayer-book found favour with a maiotitv 
the chief revisers being Burnet, Stillingflajt’ 
Simon Patrick [q.v.], Richard Kidder fq 
Thomos Tenison [q. v.], and Tillotson 

details were first jgiven in < Alterations m the 
Book of Common Prayer,’&c., printedhTorkr 

of the House of Commons, 2 June ISii) 
Tillotson also had a scheme for a new boGh 
of homilies. 

Convocation met on 21 Nov. Much can- 
vassiiig had taken place for the pMh I 
members of the lower house, who were pie- 
dominantly high churchmen, the man tf 
most note heing John Mill [q. v.] Tillohoa 
was proposed as prolocutor by John Shorn 
(1646-1714) [q, v.], his successor in the 
deanoiw of Canterbury. William Jane [q.v,] 
was elected by 66 votes to 28; hie Latin 
S])uech, on being presented to the upper 
house, was against amendment, and 
with the words ‘Nolnmus leges Angto 
mutari.’ The leaders of the lower house 
ignored the commiesion, declining to girenon- 
jurors occasion to say they were for the old 
church ns well as for the old king, Ineffectuil 
attempts were made to win them over. On 
24 Jan. 1690 convocation was adjourned,and 
dissolved on 6 Esb. 

The state of contemporary feehng iswsll 
illustrated by the outcry against !Imots<n's 
sermon on ' the eternity of hell torments,’ 
preached before the queen on 7 March 1690. 
lie sought to give reality to the doatrme, 
presenting it os a moral deterrent, but was 
accused of undermining it to allay Marp'a 
dread of the consoquences of her action asi 
daughter. Hickes makes tlie_ greundless 
Buggestion that he borrowed his orgumpt 
from ‘ on old soeptick of Norwich,’ mesniiig 
Jokn Whitefoot (1601-1099), autlior of the 
funeral sermon for Joseph HaU (q. v.] 
Whilofoot’s ‘ Dissertatioii,’ whiA maintains 
the destruction of the wicked, is printed m 
Lee’s ‘ Sermons and Fragments attributed tn 
Isaac Bartow,’ 1834, pp. 202 1 ^. (cf. 
BOW, WorJes, od. Napier, 1869, i. p. 
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"Dotson’s reluctance to accept the see of (1676-1729) [q. v.], assigning to our Lord 
p terbuTT was overcome on 18 Oct. 1G90, every divine perfection, save only self- 
he stipulated for delay, and tiial he existence. Thus Tillotson unwittingly 
houldnot oe made ‘a-wedge to drive out’ dropped the first hint of the Arinn con- 
Hewas not nominated till 22 April troversy, which arose on the exhaustion of 
elected 16 May, and consecrated 31 May the Socinion argument. Firmin employed 
r^tsanday) in Bow church by Peter Mews Stephen Nye [q. v.] on a critique of Tillot- 
fn v 1 bishop of "Wincheater, and five other son’s lectures. Shortly before his death 
iisbow. Sanmoft, who was still at Lambeth, Tillotson read these ‘ Considerations ’ (1694), 
LfusS'to leave till the issue of a writ of and remarked to Firmin, ‘ My lord of Sarum 
eiectment on 23 June. Tillotson received the shall humble your writers.' Burnet’s ‘Ex- 
temporslities on 6 July, and removed to position’ was not published till 1699, but 
Tjinbeth on 26 Nov., after improvements, Tillotson had already revised the work in 
iaduding ‘ a large apartment ’ foT his wife, manuscript, and in one of the last letters 
Ifo wife of an archbishop had been seen at he wrote (23 Oct. 1094) expresses his satis- 
jjmbeth since 1670. faction, except on one pointy the treatment 

His primacy was brief and not eventful, of the Athanasian creed, adding, ‘I wish we 
Heeiereisedaliberalhospitality,andshowed were well rid of it.' He revised also a por- 
innch moderation both to nonjurors and to tion of the ‘ Vindication’ (1695) of his four 
atiacon&rmists. He took no part in political sermons by John Williams (1684-1709) 
affairs. No husmess was entrusted to con- [q. v.] 

vocation during his primacy. He seems to At the end of 1687 TDlotson had received 
liaTa initiated the policy of governing the the warning of an apoplectic stroke. Hewas 
eburck by royal injunctions addressed to the seized with paralysis in'Whitehall chapel on 
bishops i those of 13 Feb. 1689 were probably, Sunday, 18,Nov. 1694,hut remained through- 
tbose of 16 Feh. 1696 certainly, drawn up on out the service. Hie speech was affected, hut 
bis advice. Shaip consulted him about the his mind clear. He is said to have recom- 
case of Eichard Frankland [q, v,], who had mended Tenison as bra successor. During 
act up a nonconformist academy for ‘ uni- the last two nights of his life he was at- 
veisity learning.’ Tillotson replied (14 June tended by Boheit Nelson [q. v.], his oorre- 
1(^3) that he ‘would never do anything to spondont from 1680 and his attached friend, 
infringe the not of toleration,' and then sug- though a no^uror. He died in Nelson’s 
gested, os ‘the fairest and softest way of arms on 22 Nov. 1694, and was buried on 
ndding your Wds of this business,’ that 80 Nov. in the chancel of St. Lawrence 
Sharp should explain to Frankland that the Jewry, where is a monument (erected by his 
grounds for withdrawing a license were widow) with medallion bust (engraved in 
applicable also to conformists. Hutchinson’s ‘Life’). Burnet preached a 

In 1693 appeared his four lectures on the funeral seimon. He died penniless; ‘ if his 
Sorinian controversy. He had delivered fiisl-firuits had not hoen forgiven him by the 
them at St, Lawrence Jewry in 1679-80, and king, his debts could not have been paid.’ 
mnr published them as an answer to doubts His posthumous sermons afterwpds sold for 
of his orthodoxy, based upon his intimacy two thousand five hundred guineas. His 
mth Thomas Firmin [q. v.], whose pMlon- library was put on sale, 9 April 1696, at fixed 
fiuopic echemes he had encouraged. His prices (sec Bibliotheca TilMsomana, 1696), 
connection with Firmin had indeed been He married (23 Feb. 1064) Elizabeth (d. 
angularly close. He had acted as god- 20 Jan. 170^, only child of Peter French, 
father to his eldest son (1606); as dean of D.D. (d, 17 June 1666), by the Protector's 
Canterbury (1672) he hod trusted him to sister Bohina, who, after a year of widow- 
find Bupphes for the lectureship at St. Law- hood, married, as her second husband, John 
Knee JeTvry; he now welcomed him to his "Willims. Neither of his children survived 
table at Lambeth. The four lectures prove him; his elder daughter, Mary (cfi. November 
eoneluaively that Tillotson hod no Somnian 1087), married James Chadwick (d. 1697), 
kamng;^ hut their courteous tone and their and left two sons and a daughter ^ho mor- 
Kcogmtion of the good temper of Socinian ried a son of Edward Fowler, D.D. [q.v,]); 
controversialists,'who want uothiug but a bis younger daughter, Elizabeth, died m 
good cause,’ gave ofihnce. An incautious 1681. To Mrs. Tu^tson,inaccordanoewith 
expression in a supplementary sermon on the a promise of William III, tardily fulfilled, 
Tnnity (1603), missed by Leslie (Chavge of was granted (2 May 1696) on aimuity of 
feiBWMMm, 1696) hut noted by George Smith 4007.: by the efforts of Dean William She> 
P69^1766) [q, v.], opened the way to the lock [q.v.] and Eohort Nelson this was in- 
^sitiou afterwards taken by Samuel Clarke creased (18 Aug. 1698) to 6007., enabling her 
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to provide for tlie education of her nephew, 
liobert Tillotson, os well os to maintain two 
of her grandchildren. 

Testimony is unanimous as to Tillotson’s 
sweetness of disposition, good humour, ab¬ 
solute fraiikness, teudordieartedness, and 
generosity. A. sensitive man, he bore with 
on unrunied spirit the calumnious insults 
heaped upon him by opponents, lie spent 
a fifth of his income in charity. His interest 
in learning is shown by hia encouragement of 
Matthew Poole [q. v.], and by hia obtaining 
preferment for George Butl [q. vj and 
Thomas Comber, D.D, (1615-lo'J9) [q. v.^; 
his appreciation of intellectual power hy his 
editorial work in connection with tho manu¬ 
scripts of “Wilkins and Isaac Barrow (1630- 
1677)[q.v.], though it ie true that his modernis¬ 
ing ofBarrow’s style proves the wisdom of not 
permitting him to mend the English of tho 
collects. ^0 was perhaps the only primate 
who took first rank in his day as a preacher, 
and he thoroughly believed in the religious 
efficacy of the pulpit; 'aooi preaching and 
good living,’ he told Beai'dmore in I 6 GI, 
' will gain upon people.’ 

The first collected edition of Tillotson’s 
works contains fifty-four sermons and tho 
‘llule of Eaithj’ two hundred were added 
in succeeding editions, edited by Balph 
Barker, 1006-1704, 8vo, 14 vols., and re¬ 
printed 17'i8, fol., 3 vols. The host edition 
18 edited, with ’life,’ by Birch, 1762, fol., 
3 vols. (contains 266 sermons, and is other¬ 
wise complete). Editions of single sormons 
and of tho works, and selections from them, 
are very numerous; the latest is a selection 
annotated hy G. W. Weldon, 1880,8vo. The 
trausuhstantiation discourse was translated 
into French, 1086,12mo; a selection of the 
sermons in French appeared at Amsterdam, 
1718-18,2 vols. 8vo; in German at Dresden, 
1728, 8vo; and Helmstadt, 1738-0, 8 vols. 
8vo (with life, revised by Moshoim). Tran¬ 
scripts in French of some of his sermons, 
dated 1679-80, are in Addit. MS. 27874. 
Some letters to Sir E, Atkins of 1686-9 are 
in Addit. MS. 9828. 

Besides the monument in St. Lawrouce 
Jewry, tkere is a mural memorial iu the 
parish church at Halifax. In Sowerby church 
IB a full-length statue hy Joseph Wilt on, B. A. 
(1722-180^, orootod at the cost of George 
Stansfeld (1726-1806) of Field House. Tfl.- 
lotsou’s portrait was paiuted hy Lely during 
his tenure of the deanery, and in 1694 by 
Kneller. ’The Lely portrait was engraved 
hy A. Blooleling and tho Kneller ly Hou- 
hraken, E. White, J. Simon Faber, “Vertue, 
and many others. In a tliird portrait by 
Mary Beale, now at Lambeth (engraved by 


White and Vanderhank), he wesw . 
and IS the feet archbishop of CanterburTi- 
depicted. A fourth portrait (alsobv ljm 
Beale) was bought for the National 
Gallery iu 1860. In person he waa of 
height, with fresh cWe^ionXtX' 

£ large speaking eyes; whenyoimB ^ 

thin, hut corpulent as he advancedinyew 

[Of prirnwy importance for Tillotsorfs life 
■ Soma Memorial by Beardmore, 'irrittea ,r 
tho nows of his death,’and printeHl LV 
pondix by Birch. Barnet’s fimeral aensn 
evidontly asee, not always cotrectl- 
the information supplied by Beaidmote Of 
criticiamb upon Burnet’s delineation the'm a 
valuable are in ‘ Some Disooaraes,’ 1695 i- 
Georgo Hickes, disagiired by aniains, but 10 '^ 
olways mot by Biirnat’s 'EefleeUW 1696 ™ 
reply. The ’Life,’ 1717, by F[rancis] H[utchi“ 
sou], has bean superseded (not entirely) bv 
Bireh’s ‘Life,’ 1762; Snd edit. 1755, Ih- 
* Remarks,’ 1754, on Birch by George Smith are 
of little value. Birch’s volume is a mars it 
ganoral biography, but as a life of Tillotson,; 
IS inferior to tlie article by P.[fWilliani Nieolt' 
D.D.] in tlio Biographia Britannica, 1763 (is 
nri or know Tillotson’a nephew, Boh6rt,atCjji- 
bridge, 1722-28). See also ReliquimBaxUrisn* 
IfiOO, ii. 219, 337,437, iii. 16,19, 78, llu, 151,' 
156,167, 170; Caliimy’s Abridgment, 171 s, IP 
860 sq., 430 sq. j Calamy’a Account, 1713. n, 
86, 795; Wbiaton's Memoirs, 1763, pp. 24 si; 
Oont. Mag. 1774 p. 216, 1779 p. 404; Watas 
Hist, of History of Halifsi, 1775, p. 2r4; 
Gxangor’e Bioginphical History of Baglani, 
1770, iii. 266, iv. 2D7; Noble’s Continuation tf 
Orangar, 1806, i. 77; Chslonsr Smith’s Mean, 
tinto Portraits, 18SS,pp. 431,937,1120;ETsnE8 
Cat. of Eiigravud Puitraits, i. 347; C’aidirelli 
Hoenmontary Annals, 1830, ii. 826 sq.; Card¬ 
well’s History of Conferences, 1841; Hunttfj 
Oliver Heywootl, 1812, pp. 230, 435; Lathburji 
History of Noujiu'ors, 1845; Lathbury’sHistuiy 
of Convocation, 1863; Le Neve's Fasti (Hard;), 
1864; Taylor’s Bevised Liturgy of 1689, 1855, 
Lathtoy’s History of the Book of CommoD 
Prayer, 1868, pp. 383 sq.; Miall’sNonconfiMtj 
in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 365; Hunt’s Eeligiiiis 
Thought in England, 1871 vw. ii., 3873 rohni.; 
Carr’s History of Colne, 1874, p.9; Nrawn- 


Stoughton’s Beligii. . . 

Stnnsfold’s Hist, of the Family of Stansfeld, WSi 
p. 200; Perry’s Hist, of the Engl Church, 1891, 
li, 664 sq.; estraoU from par. regs. of Halifu, 
oxtracts from par, regs. of Sowerhy, pet Eev.I. 
Hinkley; information and axtmcta nom thew 
cor Is of Clare Coll. Oambr. per thi Eev. I. 
Atkinson, D.D., maecer; and see referenda n 
Kotos and Queries, Btb ser, ii. 483.] A. 6. 

TILLY, WILLIAM, op Sutuse {i 
1494), prior of Christ Ohuroh, Oanterbnij. 
[See Obuling, William.] 
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EDilUND (d. 1010), master 
(•ftprevels, seems to have been third son 
~s TUney of Shelley, Suffolk, by 
wife, a daughter of Antony Swilland in 
LTime county. Thomas Tilney, the father, 
Sdson of Sir Philip Tilney of Shelley 
li 1531) was treasurer in the expedition 
to‘Scotland in 1523 under Thomas Howard, 
thia dake of Norfolk: the duke’s second 
Uetvas Sir Philip's sister Agnes, and the 
Tiinevfomilvwas very proud of this rek- 
tionstip. Edmund Tilney has been erro- 
n»ausl.V identified with his cousin Emory 
Tiinev, a sohokr of Corpus C'hristi 
Colleit®) Cambridge, who about 1643 was a 
wmilthere of the Scottish reformer George 
wisluitt fcf. CooPEB, Athena Cantabr. i. 
, 5.591 Emeir Tilney subsequently oontri- 
iuted 'An Account of Master George Wise- 
heart’ to Foxes ' Acts and Monuments’ (v. 
tifi). It is just possible that he was author 
of a poem in octave stanzas entitled ‘ Here 
h-rynneth a song of the Lordes Supper. 
Finis quot E.T.’ London by 'William Cop- 
hud, 1650 ? (Caldecott, Cat. 1833). 

Edoiimd Tilney first camo into notice as 
the author of a prose tract, ‘A Briefe and 
Pleasant Discourse of Duties in Mnriago 
called the Flower of Friendshippe,’ which 
published in London in octavo by Henry 
Denham in 1688. The workj which shows 
considerahle reading in Italian literatm-e, 
was dedicated by the author to Queen Elizo- 
hsth. It reached a second edition within a 


rear of its first publication, and it was re¬ 
issued in 1671. On 24 July 1679 Tilney 
was appointed master of the revels in the 
toyaluoueehold, and he held the olhce for 
nearly thirty years. All dramatio perform- 
ancea and entertainments at court were 
under his control. He selected the plays 
and helped to devise the masq^uea which 
were performed in the aovereigms presence, 
wMle outside the court he was entrusted 
nith the task of licensing plays for public 
leprensntation and publication, He was 
cgnsequeutly in continual intercourse from 
1593 onwards with Philip Henslowe [q. v.], 
the chief theatrical manager of the period, 
and the payments that he received from 
Henslowe and the other theatrical managers 
by way of licensing-fees formed an impor¬ 
tant part of his income. During his long 
t«nuie of office the greatest productions of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, in¬ 
cluding the greater number of Shakespeare’s 
plays, were submitted to his criticism in 
manuscript before they were represented on 
tbe stage. After tho accession of James I a 
Rveraonary grant of the mastership of the 
revels was made on 13 July 1003 to Sir 


George Buc [q. v.], whose mother seems to 
have been Tilney’s sister. Buo thenceforth 
often aotod as Tilney’s deputy, but Tilney 
licensed for publication a piece called ‘ Cupid's 
"Whirligig ’ by Edward Sharpham [q. v^ on 
29 June 1007. Next year, owing to ago 
and infirmity, he apparently retired from the 
active exercise of his functions in favour of 
Buc, and withdrew to a residence he owned 
at Leatherhend, Surrey. He died on 20 Aug. 
1610. He was licensed to marry, on 4 May 
1683, Mary, widow and fourth wife of Sir 
Edmund Bray, lent, (d. 1681) (Ohesteb, 
Marriage Licenses, col. 1343). 

Edmund Tilnev’s cousin, OnAELEsTiiiTET 
(1661-1686), only son of Philip Tilney of 
Shelley (b. 1639), by Anne, daughter of 
Francis Framlington of Orowshall inDeben- 
ham, SiiiTolk, ivas born on 33 Sept. 1561. 
At an ea^ age he became a gentleman pen¬ 
sioner at Elizabeth’s court, and there made 
the acquaintance of the catholic courtier 
Anthony Bnbington [q. v.]. In Babington’s 
conspiracy ogainst the queen Tilney was in¬ 
duced to tako a part. He was arrested with 
his fellow-conspirators early in September 
1680, was convicted of high treason on the 
10th, and was hanged and quartered in St. 
Giles’s Fields on the 20th. Collier states 
that he met with a manuscript note by Sir 
George Buo fq. v.] in a copy of tbe 169^ edi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Tragedy of Locrine,’stating that 
Charles Tilney was author of that piece. The 
statement seems improbable, and we have 
no means of testing it (State Trials, 1. 1127 
et seq.; Fkopdb, Mist, {(f England, and art. 
BABureTON, AimroNr). 

[Davy’s Mamisciipt Suffolk CollGCtions (pedi- 

S ees) in Brit. Mus. MS. 19152, if, 27 et, seq ; 

Btcnlfe’e Visitations of Suffolk, pp. 77,170; 
Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 366; Varionim 
Shakespeare, 1821, iii. 67; Collier’s Bibl. Cat. 
i. 96. ii. 436, and Hist, of Dramatio Poetry, i. 
360; Cunningham’s Accounts of the Masters of 
Bevels; E. K. Chambers’s Tudor Bevels 1907 i 
Cooper's Alhenre Cantibr. i. 669.] S. L. 

TILNEY, JOHN (fl. 1480), Carmelite 
friar, seems to have had some connection 
with the Grey Friars of Colchester, and is 
said to hare been ordained acolyte on 19 Sept. 
1406 (I'AirarDE, Bibl, Brit-Sib. p, 713 n.) 
He was doctor of theology of Cambridge 
and a teacher and disputant of some note 
liiere. He took the vows at Yarmouth, 
where he became prior of the Carmelite 
house. An entry in the Lincoln register 
under 26 March 1474 of the probate of the 
will of one John Tylney does not in all pro¬ 
bability concern the Carmelite friar (to. p. 
714} Bbadskaw, Statutes of Lincoln, h. 469, 
467, 489} hut cf. Lb Ndvb, Fasti, ii. 186). 
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Tiluey aeoms to have attained special dis¬ 
tinction as an exponent of the acripturea, and 
wrote several treatises, of which the titles 
were, according to Bale, ‘ In Sententiaa,’' In 
Apocalypsin,’ ‘ Lecturse Scholasticse,’ and 
' Ooncioncs,’ Only the last is now Imown 
to be extant. It is in Gonville and Gains 
College MS. i. 9, and is an exposition of 
the Gospel of St. John, Bale points out 
the reforming tendency of the teaching of 
the ‘ In Apocalyiisin,’ no copy of which is 
now known, 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 713-14-; Bo¬ 
land’s Gommentarii ... do Script. Brit. pp. 
446-7,od. 1709; Pitseus’ Dalllustr. Aiigl.Script, 
p, 021, ed. 1619; Bale’s Script. Illustr. Cata- 
logus, pp. 573-4, ed. 1S69; Villiers da St. 
Etienne’s Bibl. Old. Carmel, ii. 126.] 

A. K. C-B. 

TILSLBy, JOHN (1014-1684), puritan 
divine, born in Lancashire, probably near 
Bolton, in 1614, was educated at Edinburgh 
University, whore he graduated M.A. on 
22 .Tilly 1037. He became curate to Alex¬ 
ander Horrocka, vicar of Deane, Lanca¬ 
shire, and signed the national protestation 
there on 23 Eeb, 1641-2. He was with Sir 
John Seaton’s forces when they took Preston 
on 9 Eeb. 1612-8, and wrote an account of 
the affair (OmruKOB, Civil War Traois, 1844, 
p. 71). The benefice of Deane was given to 
him by a draft order of the House of Lords 
on 10 Aug. 1643, his predecessor Horrooks 
being retained at Deane as assistant minister 
until 1048, Tilsley was appointed by par¬ 
liament on 18 Dec. 1644 as one of the or¬ 
daining ministers in Lancashire. IIo took 
the covenant, and became one of the loading 
and most rigid presbyteriana in the county. 
In 1648 he joined with Heyrick, Hollin- 
worth, and others in petitioning parliament 
to set up an ecclesiastical government in 
Lancashire, according to the advice of the 
assembly of divines, and in the same year 
wrote a vindication of the petition and its 
promoters, in answer to a pamphlet in the 
independent interest, entitled 'A New Birth 
of the City Eemonstrance.’ Parliament an¬ 
swered the petition by establishing presby- 
terianism in Lancashire by an ordinance 
dated 2 Oct. 1646, and Tilsley became a prin¬ 
cipal member of the Bolton or second classis. 
He signed the intolerant ‘ harmonious con¬ 
sent’ of the ministers of Lancashire in 1648, 
and the answer to ' the Paper called the 
Agreement of the People’in 1649. lie was 
ejected from his henefice in 1660 for de¬ 
clining to take ‘ tke engagement,’ but soon 
regained possession, llumphrey Ghelham 
[q. V.], who died in 1663, made Tilsley one 
of the feoffees of his hospital and library, 


of tbe zealous way in which he fulfiiuf 
trusteeship, and ot the narrow spirit“ “ 
he made the selection of hooka ™ ^ 
Christie’s ‘ Uhl Church and Scllool Ijh?" 
of Lancashire’ (Ohetham SocS‘fe 
IIo seemed inclined in 1655 to aLnt ’ 
mvitation to Newcastle, but press^'^^^ 
brought upon him to stay at Diane ehu^l 
where he remained until his election 
Act of Umformity in 1602. lie contWi 
to live m the house adjoining tbe cbnrl 
and was allowed to preach ocoasionaUv „ 
neighbouring churches, and even to bo 
some oJlico at Deane church He was finaUv 
silenced for nonconfomity in 1678, andspeit 
thorest of his days m private life at & 
Chester. The diiu-ies of Henry Newcome 
Adam Mar tindiile, and Oliver Heywood show 
him to have been on intimate teims iiith 
those divines. According to Calamy ‘bj 
had prodigious parts, a retentive memow 
which made whatsoever he read bie own a 
solid judgment, a miick invention, and a 
ready uttoranoo.’ Newcome complamed of 
his querulousncss and irregular temper 
Tilsley died at Manchester on 12 Deo. Ibl! 
aiid was buried at Deane four doys later 
Tilsley married, on 4 Jan. 1042-8, at Maa- 
cbester, Margaret, daughter of Rabb Cbot- 
ham, and niece of Humphrey Chethain. 
She died on 28 April 1063. Three daughteis 
suiwived him. 


[Tho memoir of Tileloy by John E. Butv, 
ropi'intod from Lniicashiro and Cheshire Aiti- 
qiiarian Notoe, 1884, contains all the neceMiy 
referoucos to authorities; see also Shaw’sl^notei 
of the Mirnrheator nnd Bury Presbytenan Cla«!a 
(Ohothnm Hop. 1800-0).] C, W. S, 

TILSON, HENRY (1669-1696), portiiit- 
painter, bom in Yorkshire in 1669, wassoa 
of Nathaniel Tilson, and grandson of Heaiy 
Tilson (1676-1656), bishop of Elphin sad 
formerly chaplain to the Earl of Straffoid 
in Ireland. Tilson studied portroit-paintag 
under Sir Peter Loly [q. v.l, and worked for 
him. After Lely’s death in 1680, Tilson wear 
to Italy with Michael Dahl [q. v.j, and they 
each painted the other’s portrait while at 
Romo and exchanged them. On his return 
to England Tilson obtained some repute u 
a painter of portraits in oil and crayons,hut 
in tho stiff and heavy manner of tbe penod, 
Being well ooimecled, he was in the waTcf 
a successful career, when ho shot bimselbiu 
1696, ot the age of thirty-six, through di^ 
pointment in love. A portrait otoup of as 
father, Nathaniel Tilson, and lamUy, sad 
Tilson’s own portrait by himself are in the 
possession of the representative of tbe family, 
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ffpiiTV Tilson Sbaen Carter, esq., of Watling- 
House, Osfordsbire. They were exhibited 
at the National Portrait Exhibition, South 
Kensington, in 1867. 

rEedgriva’fl Diet, of Artists; Walpole’s Anae- 
joL of Painting, ed. Wornum; Granger’s Biogr. 
Tt, I IT 334. Eor tUa grandfather see Ootton’a 
Pasti Eccl. Hib. ii. 42-3, iv. 126-6.] L. 0. 


qH,T, JOHN EDWAUD (1815-1893), 
TihTaicien, was born at Brighton on 30 Jan. 
isio and received his medical education 
first at St. George's Hospital and then at 
Pais where be graduated M.D. on 16 May 
1S09? He does not appear to have hold any 
English qualification until he became n 
mernher of the Koyal College of Physicians 
of London in 1859. He acted as travelling 
nhysician in the family of Count Schuvalotf 
SiMg 1848^0. He settled in London 
about 1850, devoting himself to midwifery 
and the diseases of women, and was then 
appointed physioian-aeeouclieur to the Enr- 
rmgdon general dispensary and lying-in 
charity, lie was one of the original fellows 
of the Obstetrical Society of London, where, 
after filling various subordinate offices, he 
tras elected president for 1874-6. The title 
i cavaliara of the crown of Italy was cou- 
fened upon him in 1875, and he was at the 
tune of his death a corresponding fellow of 
the Bcademies of medicine of Tuiin, Athens, 
«nd New York. He died at Hostings on 
17 Dec. 1893. It was the good fortuno of 
Tilt that he learned from l)r. Eficamier in 
Paris the use of the speculum as an aid to 
the diagnosis of many of the diseases of 
vomen; it was his merit that he made known 
in this country the use of this instrument at 
a time ■when the knowledge of its value was 
confined to very few persons. 

Tilt's works comprise: 1. ‘On Dlsensos of 
Menstruation and Ovarian lufinmmation,’ 
London, 1850,12mo; 3rd edit. 1802, 2. ‘ On 
the Elements of Health and Principles of Ee- 
mde Hygiene,’ London, 1862,12mo j trans¬ 
lated into Gorman, "Weimar, 1864, 3. ‘ The 
Change of Life in Health and Biaease,’ 2nd 
edit. 1857; 4th edit. New York, 1882. 4. ‘ A 
Handbook of "Uterine Therapeutics and of 
Diseases of Women,’ London, 1863,8vo; 4th 
edit. New York, 1881; translated into Ger¬ 
man, Erlangen,1864, and into Flemish, Leeu- 
wden, 1866, 6. ‘Health in India for British 
"Women,’ London, 1876, 12mo. 

[Obituary notices in the Obstetrical Society’s 
Trans. 1891, xxxri. 107, and in the Medico- 
Chirnig, Trans. 1894, Ixxvii. 38.] D’A, P. 


TIMBBELAKB, HENEY (d. 1020), 
traveller,wrote a ‘True and Strange Dis¬ 
course of the Trauailes of two English Pil- 
roL, XIX. 


grimes,’ &c., London, 1603, 4to. It was re¬ 
printed 1608, 1609, 1611, 1816, 1620, and 
1631; by Eohert Burton in ‘ Two Journeys 
to Jerusalem,’ London, 1036, 1683, 1769, 
1786, 1796, and again from the edition of 
1616 in ‘ Hatleian Miscellany,’ vol. i. 1808. 
The work is said to have suggested Pur- 
chas’s ‘Pilgrimes.’ The author teUs how, 
leaving his ship, the Troyan (named only in 
the first edition of his book), at Alexandria,he 
proceeded to Cairo, which he left on 9 March 
1001-2 for Jerusalem, accompanied by John 
Burrell of Middleshoroug'h. He gives minute 
topographical details of the surroundings of 
JeruBolam, comparing it to London, and 
placing Bethel, Gilead, Nazareth, and other 
towns at the distance of Wandsworth, Bow, 
Chelmsford, &c., for the comprehension or 
the reader. The journey in the Holy Laud 
occupied fifty days. 

Timberlahe was a member of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers of London, formed 
in 1612 to discover a north-west passage, and 
heheldflrst jomtstockinthc EastIndia Com¬ 
pany until 1617. Hedied about August 1026, 
as bis adventures, woitb 1,0007., in the same 
company, were transferred on 27 Sept, of that 
year frombis executors to one Abrabam Jacob. 

Another Hranx TiMBuniA-Kn (^. 1765), 
born in "Virginia, and holding commissions iu 
the old regiment of that province from 1756, 
was engaged in 1761 in subduing the Chero¬ 
kee Indians (cf. BAWonora, IZiit. of the U. S. 
iii. 279 seq.) At the request of their king, 
be accompanied the Indians to their country 
as an evidence of the good feeling of Eng¬ 
land, and in May 1762 he escorti.^ three of 
tho chiefs to London, where they were re¬ 
ceived by the king at St. James’s. Timber- 
lake remained in England, hoping to he re¬ 
imbursed for his outlay in tbeiv equipment, 
and at length received an order to wait on 
SirJeffrey(afterward8Baron) Amherst [q.v.], 
governor-general of Canada, in New York, to 
receive a commission as lieutenant in the 
42nd highland regiment. This apparently 
be never obtained. 


Timberlake made a second ionmey to Eng¬ 
land as escort to Cberokees desirous of com¬ 
plaining about encroachments on their hunt¬ 
ing-ground, and was in London in March 
1766, in which year he published ‘The Me¬ 
moirs of Lieut. Heiu’y Timberlake,’ fisc., Lon¬ 
don, 1766, 8to, containing an account of his 
adventures, with information on the habits, 
dress, arms, and songs of the Cberokees. It 
was used by Southey in his poem of ‘ Madoc.’ 
A German translation appeared in Kohler’s 
‘ Collection of Travels,’ 1767, 


[For the earlieT Timberlake eee bis 'True and 
Strange Discourse, first edition, at Brit, Mus.; 
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Cal. State Papers, Col. 1617-21 p. 100, and 1626- 
1629 p. 290; Christy’s Foxa and James, published 
by the Hakluyt Soe. 1891, ii. 648; Brown’s 
Oenesis of the ITnited States, p. 1032; Ilaslitt’s 
Bibl. Coll. 2nd sor. p. 698; Justin Winsor’s 
Hist, of Americo, v. 393.] 0. F. S. 

TIMBRELL, HENRY (1806-1819), 
sculptor, was born at Dublin in 1806, and 
began bis studies there about 1823 under 
JoW Smith, master of the Dublin school of 
sculpture. In 1831 he went to London, and 
assisted Edward Jlodges Baily [q. v.], who 
continued to employ Tiim occasionally for 
several years. He was at the same time a 
student at theRoyal Academy. He exhibited 
in 1833 ‘Phaeton;’ in 1834 ‘Satan in search 
of the Earth,’ bas-relief; in 1836 ‘ Sorrow,’ 
a monumental group. On 10 Dec, 1836 he 
gained the gold medal for his group, ‘Mezeu- 
tius tying the Living to the Dead,’whioh was 
exhibited in 1836. Among his other exhibits 
at the Royal Academy were several busts; 
‘Grief,’a bas-relief, 1889; ‘Psyche,’ 1842; 
‘Hercules and Lycas,’ 1813. With the last- 
named group ho won the travelling student¬ 
ship of the Royal Academy, and went to 
Rome in the same year. In 1846 he com¬ 
pleted a fine life-sized group, ‘ Instruction,’ 
which was almost totally destroyed in the 
wreck of the vessel which was bringing it to 
England. At the time of his death Timbrell 
was engaged upon two statues for tho now 
Houses of Parliament, and a life-sizod statue 
of Queen Yictoria iu marblo. He died of 
pleurisy at Rome on 10 April 1849. 

His brother, Jajius 0. TrainnuLt (1810- 
1860), paintor, exhibited three pictures of 
domestic suhj ecta at the Royal Academy and 
dre at the British Institution betweeu 1830 
and 1848, Ho died at Portsmouth on 6 Jan. 
1860. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artiste; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; Art Journal, 1849, p. 193.] 

C. D. 

TIMBS, JOHN (1801-1876), author, was 
horn on 17 Aug. 1801 in OlerkenwelL and 
was educated at a private school at Hemol 
Hempstead. lie was approuticed to a printer 
and druggist at Dorking, and while there 
began to writo, his first contributions ap¬ 
pearing iu the ‘Monthly Magazine’ in 1820. 
About that year he came to London, and 
was for some time amanuensis to Sir Richard 
Phillips [q. V.], publisher of tho magazine. 
From that time he contributed to a large 
number of London publications, but ohieny 
to the ‘Mirror of Literature,’ which he edited 
from 1827 to 1838; the ‘ Harlequin,’ which 
appeared between 11 May and 16 July 1820, 
and which was stopped by the commissioners 


of stamps insisting 
as a newspaper; the’Literarv WOTid”^^'? 
he edited during 18S9 andVsiM ,'1^ 
‘Illustrated London News.’of whichhe.1^ 
Buh-oditor under Dr. Oharfes Mackay*^ 
from 1842 to 1868. He was also the misiiJi: 
tor and editor of the ‘ Tear Book of Sr.?”*" 

Srmr A 

His works, which run to over ahundredanj 
fifty volumes are compilations of interestiw 
facts gathered from every conceivable Qua> 
tor, and relating to the most, varied subW, 
In recognition of his antiquarian leboilra he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti 
quaries in 1864. lie died in considerabk 
poverty in London on 6 March 1875. 

He edited ‘ Manuals of Utility,’ 1847. 
the ‘Percy Anecdotes,’ London, 1869-:o’- 
and ‘ Pepys’s Memoirs,’ 1871. His own obit!’ 
works, all of which were published in Lon- 
don and many ran into several editions,are; 
1. ‘ A Picturesque Promenade round Dork¬ 
ing,’ 1822. 2. ‘ Oameleon Sketches,’ 1838. 

3, ‘Knowledge for the People,’ 1831 

4. ‘Popular Errors Explained,’ 1841. 6. ‘L 
lustrnted Year-Book of Wonders,’ 1850' 
2nd eer, 1860-1. 6. ‘Wellingtoniana/lSJs! 
7. ‘ Curiosities of London,’ 1865. 8. ‘Things 
not genoral^ known, 1856; 2nd ser. 1869. 

9. ‘Schooldays of Eminent Man,’ 18.5i 

10. * Painting popularly E.vplamed ’ (jointly 
with Thomas John Guliok), 1869, 11.' Anei> 
doleBiography,’lR60. 12. ‘StoriesofInren- 
tors and Discoverers,’1800. 13. ‘ Somethini' 
for Everybody,’ 1861. 14. ‘ Rlustrated Bool 
of Wondors,’ 1802. 16. ‘ Anecdote Lives of 
Wits and Humourists,’ 1802,2 vols, 16. ‘lo- 
turnational Exhibition,’ 1863. 17. ' Thing!, 
to be remembered in Daily Life,' 1803. 

18. 'Knowledge for the Time,’ 1664. 

19, ‘ Walks and Talks obout London,’ 1865. 

20. ‘Romance of London,’ 1866, 3 vok 

21, ‘ English Eccentrics and EccentrioitieV 

1866. 22. ‘ Club Life in London,’ 1866, 
2 vole. 28. ' Strange Stories of the Aniiml 
World,’ 1866. 24. ‘ Nooks and Comers 
English Life,’ 1867. 26, ‘Notable Tiiiip 
of our own Time,’ 1868. 20, ‘WondetM 
Inventions,’ 1808, 27. 'Lady Botmtifori 

Legacy to her Family,’ 1808, 28. ‘Londm 
ana Westminster,’ 1838,2 vols. 29, ‘Eccen¬ 
tricities of the Animal Creation,’ 1869 
30. ‘ Hislorio Ninepins,’1869. 81.‘Anc& 
tral Stories and Traditions of Great Familie,' 
1809. 82. ‘ Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient 
Halls of England and Wales,’ 1869,3 yok 
88. ‘Notabilia,’1872. 34. ‘Pleasant M- 
hours forthe Family (lircle,’ 1872. 85. 
ofModern Legal Anecdotes,’1873. 36. ‘ Doe- 
tors and Patients,’ 1873,2 vols. 37. ‘Anec' 
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dote Lives of Later Wits and Humourists,’ 
lii 74 Svols. S 8 . ‘Anecdotes about Autliors 
oiid Artists,’ 1886. 

rlTen of the Beign; Allibone’s Diet, of Eng- 
, \ Lit.- Eoi-Bourne’s Nowapaper Prase, n. 
PU’ Annual fiegifcter, 1875, p. 138; Yates’s 
RecjllMtiona, 1885, p. 207; Notes and Queries, 
5th eer. iii. 220 ] B. M. 

UMPERLBY, CHARLES H. (1794- 
1546 ?),-writer on typography, was born at 
Manchester in 1794, and was educated at 
the free grammar school. In March 1810 
he enlisted in the 83rd regiment of foot, was 
tfounded at Waterloo, and received his dis¬ 
charge on 23 Nov. 1816. He resumed his 
apprenticeship to an engraver and copper¬ 
plate prmter, and in 1821 became a letter¬ 
press printer by indenture to Messrs. Dicey 
S Smithson, proprietors of the ‘Northampton 
Mercury.’ About 1820 he worked with that 
firm at the same time as Spencer Timothy 
Hall [q. V.] In April 1828 he gave two 
lectniS on the art of printing before the 
Warwick and Leamington Literary Institu¬ 
tion. He became foreman to T. Kirk of 
Sottinsham, and editor of the ‘Notting¬ 
ham‘Wreath.’ He married a widow of that 
town. In 1838 he produced ‘Songs of the 
Press and other Rooms relating to the art of 
Printing,originalaudseleeted; also Epitaphs, 
Epigrams, Anecdotes, Notices of earlyPrint- 
iag and Printers,’London, small 8 vo,of which 
an enlarged edition of the poetical portion 
appeared in 1816. It is still the best col¬ 
lection of printers' songs in English; some 
of the verse is by Timperley himself. In 
1838 he published |The Prmters’ Manual, 
contoming Instructions to Learners, with 
Scales of Impositions and numerous Calcula¬ 
tions, Recipes, and Scales of Prices in the 
principal Towns of Great Britain, together 
withpractioalDireotions for conducting every 
Department of a Printing Ofhcc,’ London, 
large 8 vo. This was followed by ‘A Dic¬ 
tionary of Printers ond Printing, with the 
Process of Literature, ancient and modern, 
BibUtmaphicnl Illustrations,’ London, 1889, 
large fvo. The reminder of the stock of 
th^ works was purchased by H. G. Bohu, 
wko issued the two togetherj with twelve 
pages of additions, under the title of ‘ Ency- 
clopfedia ofLiterary and Typographical Anec¬ 
dote, being a Ohronologioal Digest of hhs 
most interesting Pacts iUustrative of the 
Hiatory of Literature and Printing from the 
earliestpetiodto the present time,° 2 nd edit. 
I«ndon, 1842, large 8 vo. This useful com¬ 
pilation, which is chiefly devoted to English 
printers end booksellers, has been frequently 
referred to in this Dictionary. Timperley 


also wrote ‘Annals of Manchester, hiogrs/- 
phical, historical, ecclesiastical, and com¬ 
mercial, from the earliest period,’ Manchester, 
1889, small 8 vo. Towards the end of his 
hfe he had charge of a bookseller’s shop 
owned byDancks & Go. of Manchester, whose 
name is on the title-page of his ‘Printers’ 
Manual.’ The business was not successful, 
and Timperlsy accepted a literary engage¬ 
ment with Fisher & Jackson, publishers, of 
London, and died in their service about 1^6. 
He helped to edit the Rev. Geoige Neweu- 
ham Wright’s ‘GalleryofEugravmgs’ [1846, 
&c.], 2 vms. 4to. 

[Some autobiographical facts ia pref, to 
Dictionary of Ftiuters, 1839. See also Bigmore 
and ‘Wyman’s Bibliogr. of Printing, iii. 12-16; 
The Lithographer, April 1874, w. 221 ; the 
Printers’ Kegister, 6 Dec. 1878, p. 269; Our- 
wen's Hist, of Booksellers, p. 468.] H. B T 
TINDAL, MATTHEW (1667-1788), 
deist, baptised at Bere-Ferria, Devonshire, 12 
May 1657, was son of John Tmdnl, appointed 
under the Commonwealth minister of Beie- 
Ferris, by his wife Anna Hulae. He was 
educated at a country school, entered (1673) 
Lincoln College, Oxford, wliere he -was a 
pupil of GeoTOO Hiokes [q, v.l and thence 
migrated to Exeter College. He graduated 
B.A. on 17 Oct. 1676, B.O.L. 1679, and 
D.O.L. 1086. He was elected to a law fel¬ 
lowship at All Souls’ in 1678, In the reign 
of James II he became for a time a catholic. 
According to his own account he had been 
brought up in bigh-cburch principles, and 
the ‘Roman emissaries,’ -who were busv at 
the time, convinced him that upon those 
principles there was no logical defence for 
the Anglican schism. On 'going into the 
world,’ however, he was impressed by the 
denunciations or priestcraft m favour with 
the opposite party, and became alive to the 
‘ absurdities of popery.' The last time that he 
saw any' popish tricks ’ was at Candlemas in 
1087-8, and on the next opportunity, 16 April 
1688, he publicly received the sacrament in 
his college chapel. His enemies accused him 
of venal motivee, and it was said by bis 
successful rival that he had hoped to ohtiun 
the waxdenebip of All Souls’kom James II. 

Tiudal was admitted as an advocate at 
Doctors’ Commons on 13 Nov. 1686 (Coots, 
Civiliam, p. 102), and after the Revolution 
was consulted by ministers upon some ques¬ 
tions of international law. He was on a 
commission to consider the case of an Italian 
coimt occuaed of murder, who denied the 
competence of English courts to try him, 
He gave an opinion in 1663 that certain 
prisoners could be tried for piracy- although 
they pleaded that they were acting under a 
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commlssdon&om Jamesn. WilliamOldys ‘Christian deist,’ and made formal T" 
and another civilian 1701:0 displaced from siona of aoooptiM Christianity as a * 
their oiHoes for holding the contrary view holy religion. There could he no diTv* 

(see under Oldts^ Williak, 1698-1761; however, that his aim was to show that 
and LuTTi 1 n 1 .l 1 , Bn^ Belatim, &e. iii. 183). positive revelation was superfluous 
Tindal is said to have been rewarded for his letter from another fellow of A.11 SouW T 
services on this and other occasions by a Proast, was published in a‘prelimmarvi ' 
pension of 200/. a year from the crown. Ha course' by Hickes to a book called ‘SoLo 
published several pamphlets of a whig and Revived’ (1709), one of the answers to tb 
low-church tendency; but first made a sensa- ‘Rights of the Christian Church.’ Proast 
tion in 1706 by a book called ‘ The Rights of declared that Tindal had, in a private cm. 

the Christian Church asserted against the versation, renounced all belief in Ol^tiaiutv 

Romish and all other Priests who claim an No doubt Tindal thought it fair to avoid the 
IndependentPower over it,’ &o., and intended danger of persecution by using comeutional 
to show that the church had no rights of the phrases in his books. ‘ Christianity as Old 
kind claimed by the high-church party. He as the Creation ’ was, in any case, an able 
wasansweiudbyrnany writers, including his and effective statement of the rationalist 
old tutor, Hickes, now a nonjnror, who re- creed of the time. Tindal is said to have 
ports Tindal as saying that he ‘ was writing left a second volume in manuscript in reph 
a book which would make tho clergy mod.’ to his opponents, the publication of wlucli 
In that aim he succeeded pretty well; over was prevented by Risbop Oibson. He died 
twenty answers appeared. William Oldis- on 16 Aug. 1733 at a lodging in Coldbatli 
worth [q. V.] seems to have made the moat Pields, and was buried in Olerlremvell 
popularreplyina‘DialoguehetweenTimothy church. [Por the forgery of his will, see 
and Philatheus,' filling three volumes. Le under BuDonLii, Eustaoh ; and Tmiii 
Clero made a complimentary reference to the Nioholas.] ' 

hook, and Tindal became on e of the most hated Tindal had retained his fellowship at Ail 

antagonists of the high-church party. He Souls’ till his death, and passed ^ tine 
was accused of having changed his religion between Oxford and London. In the life of 
from base motives and of having bought Le Young of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ contributed 
Olero’s favourable opinion — a statement W Herbert Croft to Johnson’s ‘ Lives of tb 
which La Clero indignantly denied in tho Poets,’ a story is told upon Johnson's autho- 
‘ Eibliotliuque Ohoisie' (x. art. vii, audxxiii. rity. Young became a fellow of M Soubf 
art. viii. 23-6). The hook was ordered in 1708, and frequently argued with Tindd. 
by the House of Commons to be burnt by ‘I can always answer the other hoys,'Tinihl 
the common hangman along with Sacha- is reported to have said, ‘ because I know 
verell’s sermon (26 March 1710) by way of their arguments beforehand; hut Young is 
proving, apparently, that the whigs did not continually postering me with arguments of 
apprave deists, llndol carried on the war his own.’ NaturallyTmdalwasnotloredtt 
against the high-churchmen and Jacobites by Oxford, llearne makes frequent references 
various pamishlets in the time of the Sache- to him in his diory, and calls him a ‘note- 
verell excitement. After the accession of rious ill-liver’ and a ‘noted debsuckee.' 
George 1 he wrote a variety of political pam- Similar accusations are made in detail by an 
phlets. He attacked Walpole in 1717 for anonymous fellow of All Souls* in a pun- 
splitting the party by his resignation, hut phlet published upon Tindal’s death; nd 
defended him again upon his return to Ifrofessor Burrows says that be wss 

E owor, Ills pamphlets do not appear to once publicly admonished for inunoiolitj 
avo had any special effect. He returned to ( Worthies of All Souls', p. 881). The anony- 
his old arguments, and in 1729 attacked some moue fellow also insists upon Tindol’s glut- 
leforcnces to the freethinkers in Bishop Gib- tony, which, it appears, sometimes monopo- 
son’s ‘Pastoral Letter.’ In 1730 ha pub- Used dishes intended to he eharedbythe 
lished the hook W which he is best known, other fellows of the coUege. Hearneadmitt, 
‘ Christianity as Old os the Creation, or the however, that Tindal had one awk^ 
Gospel a Rcpuhlicatlon of the Religion of virtue. Ho was very abstemious in driiih 
Natiu’e.' The title expresses the contention which gave him ‘no small advantage’is 
of the contemporary deists, ond the book after-dmner arguments with his colleagues 
marked tho ouhninating point of the oonlro- He made a few converts among them, hat 
versy to which these writings gave rise. It was generally regarded as a centre of oppo- 
received a great number of answers; more sitlon to the reputable collie authoritiea. 
than thirty are givonintho catalogue of the Tindal’s works are; 1. ‘Essay oon^iiag 
British Museum, Tindal called himself a the Law of Nations and the Rights of Seva- 
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ions &c. . * 1093; 2n(l edition in ] 69-4 

Account of what was said at the 
SuncU-board. . . (upon the phacy quea- 
tioa- sea above). 2, ‘Essay concerning 
Obedience to the Supreme Powers . . 
loqiiWoon, Athena), S. ‘Letter to the 
Sir . . -’169^ {Bwgr. Brit.) 4. ‘Re- 
flBctionson the 28 Propositions,’ 1096 (Biogr. 
Brit) 6. ‘An Essay concerning the Power 
of the Magistrate and the Eights of MnnMnd 
in Matters of Religion,’ 1007 . 6. ‘ Reasons 

arainst restraining the Press,’ 1704; re- 
winted as Tindal’s in R. Barron’s ‘ Pillars 
of Priestcraft,’ 1768, vol. iv. 7. ‘ The Rights 
of the Christian Church assarted against the 
■pn.'.icli and all other Priests who claim an 
independent Power over it, with a preface,’ 
Sc. 1706. Tindal published two ‘ Defences ’ 
of this in the following years. 8. ‘New 
High Church turned Old Presbyterian,’1709 
(Bugr. £rit,) 9. ‘Merciful Judgements of 
the Bgh Church Triumphant ... in the 
jeignof Charles I,’1710 (reprinted in. Bar- 
ro?s‘PiIlars of jPrieatcraft, 1768, vol. iii, 
10. ‘fligh-Chnreh Cotechiam,’ 1710 (Biogr, 
B^t) 11. ' The Jacobitism, Perjury, and 
Popery of High-Church Priests,’ 1710. 12. 
'The ifation vindicated from the Aepersions 
cast on it’ (in a ‘representation’ from tho 
lower house of convocation), 1711. 18. ‘De¬ 
fection considered, and the Designs of those 
who divided the Friends of Government set in 
a true Light,’1717. 14. ‘Destruction a cer¬ 
tain Consequence of Division,’ &o., 1717. Ths 
last two refer to Walpole’s secession. 16. 
‘The judgement of Dr.Prideanx concerning 
the Murder of Julius Groaar .. . maiutained’ 
|in answer to Cato in the ‘ London Journal’), 

1721. 16. ‘ A Defence of our present Hapj^ 

Ihtablishment, and the Administration 
Vindicated . . .’ 1723. 17. ‘ Enquiry into 

the Causes of our present Disalfcctiou. . . ,’ 

1722. The last three are in defence of Wal¬ 
pole. 18. ‘ Addi'ess to the Inhabitants ... 
of London and Westmiuetor in relation to 
the Pastoral Letter [of Bishop Gibson],’ 
1720. 19. ‘ Second Audrees ’ (in answer to 
second pastoral letter), 1730. 20. ‘Chris¬ 
tianity as Old as the Creation: or the Gospel 
a Republication of the Religion of Nature,’ 
1780. 


[A contemporory life called'Memoirs of . . . 
R. Tindall, I,L.D,,’ by Cnrll, and a pamphlet 
called* The Religions, Rational, and Moral Con¬ 
duct of h&tthew Tindal, LL.I)„ late follow of 
All Souls’, by a member of the same college,’ 
appeared just after hie death. The article in 
the Biogr. Brit, has a few details communicated 
ly Sir Nathaniel Lloyd [q.v.] See also Burrows's 
Worthies of All Souls’, 1874, pp. 217, 289, 291, 
S81, 430; Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Hist. 


Soc.), i. 8, 193, 223, 237, 260, 284, 293, it 72, 
07, 179, 330, 367, in. 74, 83, 2S6, 341, 881; 
Eeliquise Hearuianse (1867), pp. 783-4 ; and 
Wood’s AthoniE (Bliss), iv. 684. Por accounts 
of his theological worhs see Lechler’s Gesch icbte 
des engli°chen Beismus, pp, 324-34, and the 
Rev. J. Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, 
ii. 431-02.] L. S. 

TINDAL, NICHOLAS (1687-1774), 
historical writer, horn ' at Plymouth on 
26 Nov. 1687, was the only son of John 
Tindal, vicar of Oornwood, Devonshire, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas 
Prideaux, president of the council of Barba¬ 
dos. His father’s only brother was Matthew 
Tindal [q. v.l, and his sister EUzaheth was 
mother of Nathaniel Forster (1718-1767). 

g [. V.] Nicholas matriculated from Exeter 
ollege, Oxford, on 0 March 1706-7, aged 19, 
graduated B.A. in 1710, and M.A. in 
1713. In 1716 he was presented to the 
rectory of Hatford, Berkshire, and in 1721 
to the vicarage of Groat Waltham, Essex. 

Soon afterwards Tindal began preparations 
for the chief work of his Rfe, the translation 
and continuation of Rapin’s ‘History of 
England,’ of which the first edition had 
j^peared in French at Paris in 172S [see 
Rapin, Paul bd]. His translation, ‘ with 
additional notes,’ began to appear in 1725. 
The second volume was dedicated on July 12 
1726 to Sir Charles Wager^ to whom Tindal 
was then acting as chaplotn in the Baltic; 
the fourth was dated ‘ on board the Torbay 
in Gibraltar Bay, Sep. 4, 1727,’ The whole 
work ran to fifteen octavo volumes, the last 
being published in 1781; a second edition, 
in two folio volumes, was brou^t out in 
1732-8, and a third in 1743. %ndalhad 
meanwhile set to work to continue Rapin's 
‘ History ’ which ended with the revolution of 
1688. The first volume of his ‘ Continuation’ 
was published in 1744, being numbered as 
the third volume of Rapin’s ‘IHstory.’ The 
second volume (vol. iv. of the ‘ Hietoiy’) ap¬ 
peared in two ports in 1746, brlngmg the 
‘ History ’ down to the accession of George II 
in 1727. The whole work was embellished 
with Houbroken and Vertue’s _ ‘ Heads and 
Monuments of the Rings ’ (which hod been 
separately published in 1786, fol.) AnotW 
folio edition, with a continuation to the end 
of George II's reign by Smollett, was pub¬ 
lished during 1786-9 m five volumes. _ An 
octavo edition of Tindal's ‘Continuation’ 
had come out concurrently with the folio 
edition during 1745-7; this was in thirteen 
volumes nniioxm with the first edition of 
Rapin’s work, the whole comprising twenty- 
eight volumes. Other octavo editions of the 
whole ‘ History ’ appeared in 1761, 21 vols,, 
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and in1767-9, also 21 vols. An'Abridgment' all in duodecimo. Tindal alao ti und.t j 
was issued in 1747, and a ‘ Summary’ in from tbo French, the text of De Bemisol- 
1761. Tindal’s ‘ work is partly original and ondLenfant’s ‘Commentoryon St.Mattte 
portly a compilation, but it deserves the Gospel,’ published by Morant in 1725 ™ma 
praise of having been written without party Oalmet’s 'Antiquities Sacred and Proph’ane' 
spirit, and of being a temperate and candid published in monthly parts in 1724, ^ 
narrative of carefully ascertained facts, Tindal died at Greenwich Hospital 

although destitute of those higher merits Monday, 27 June 1774, in his eighty-seTenth 

which attest original historic power ’ (Gab- year, and was buried in the second bimal- 
DiNEB and MuiiLinqub, Introduction to Eng - ground of the hospital, known as Goddard' 
Ush History, p. 376). According to Burton, Garden (IIastud, Kent, ed. 1886, i. 76; Gtnt 
it ‘ has perhaps boon more amply founded on Mag . 1774, p. 333), A portrait of Tindal' 
by later historians, as an authority, than any painted by Knapton and engraved byPicart’ 
other book referring to the period it covers’ formed the frontispiece of the second volnmc 
{Edgn of Queen Anne, ii. 324). Archdeacon of the second edition of Hapin. It was te- 
Coxo, however, asserts that tho ‘ Continua- touched hy Vertue for his ‘ Heads of tbe 
tion’ was principally written by Thomas Kings of England’ (1786), end was rtpro- 
Birch [cj. V.], with the assistance of 'persons duced in tho ‘ Essex Keview’ (ii, 168). 
of political eminence,’ Tindal himself ac- Tindal marrieA first, Anne, daughto of 
knowledges valuable assistance rendered him John Keate of Biagborn, Berkshire j by her 
by Philip Morant [q.v.] In August 1767 he had three sons, of whom George, a cap- 
William Diincomhe^. v.] published anony- tain in the royal navy, was grandfather of 
mously an attack on Tindars style, entitled Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tmdaljq. v.l 
‘Remarks on Mr. Tindal's Translation’ Another son, James, was father of Wdliam 
(Nichols, lit. Aneed, viii. 207). _ Tindal [q. v.] Nicholas Tindal mameil, 

While still vicar of Waltham, Tindal piro- secondly, on 11 Aug. 1763, at the chapel of 
jocled a ‘History of Essex ’ in three volumes, Greenwich Hospital,' Elizabeth, daughter of 
but tho scheme did not meet with much I. Gugelman, Captain of Invahds.’bywhom 
support, and two numbers only appeared ho had no issue (Tindal’s own pedigree of the 
(1782P 4to). The first included the history Tindal family in Nichols’s tit. Aneclh. 
of FeUted and Pantfield, and the second the 302-8). 

hintory of Eaiiie, Slebbing, and pai't of [Authorities cited; Essex Eeriew.ii. 168-79, 
Booking. They were based upon themanu- Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Eostei’a Alumm 
scripts of William Holman [q. v.l, which Omn. 1600-17M: Haeted’s Kent; Chalmers's 
had been entrusted to Tindal on llolmau’s Diogr. Diet.; Cnzenove’s Eapin-Tboyrde, 1866; 
death in 1730. In 1731 Tindal was ap- Lowndes’s Bibl. Monual, ed. Bohn.] A, EP. 
pointed master of the royal free school at TINDAL, Sib NICHOLAS OONYKG- 
Gholmsford, and in 1732 chaplain in ordi- HAM (1776-1846), chief justice of the com- 
nary at Chatham. In 1733, his uncle, men pleas, born at Coval Hall, near Chelms- 
Matthew Tindal, died, and Nicholas he- ford, on 12 Dec. 1776, was son of Eohert 
lieved himself to have been left his sole Tindal, a solicitor of Chelmsford,^ his wife 
hoir. A will, however, generally thought Sarah, only daughter of _ John Pocock of 
tohaveheenforged,waa produced by Eustace Greenwich. Motthow Tindal [q.v.], the 
Hudgell, which left practically all his doist,was of his family, ond his freeat-grand- 
ell'eots to Budgell [see Bitdqbll, Eustacd]. father was Nicholas Tindal [q.vj, the histo- 
Tiudal puhlibhod in the same year ‘ A Copy rical writer. Nicholas Conyngham was sat 
of the Will of Matthew Tmdal, with an to the Chelmsford grammar sonool, of wMoh 
Aoeoiml of what pass’d concerning thesame Thomas Naylor was then master, and at nme- 
between Mrs. Lucy Price, Eustace Budgell, teen went to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
Esq., and Mr. Nicolas Tindal,’ London, 1709 he graduated B.A. ns eighth wrangler, 
8 VO; hut he foiled to obtain restitution from winning the ohonoellor’sgold medal. He was 
Budgell (cf. Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and elected fellow of his college in 1801, and next 
Courthope, iii. 270). In 1738 Tindal was yearhe (U’aduatedM.A. andenteredasastu• 
appointed chaplain to Greenwich Hospital, dent at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1834 Im i^ived 
and ni 1740 was presented to the rectories of the honorary D.O.L. degree at Oxford. 
Caibourne, Isle of Wight, ond Alverstoko, On 20 June 1809 Tindal was calledto the 
Hampshire. In 1764 he published a ‘ Guide bar, having previously read with Sir John 
to Classical Learning, or IPolymetis Abridged ’ Biemardson (1771-1841) [!!•_ vOi praotised 

[see Spbncii, JosEPn]; this abridgment proved as a special pleader. He joined the northern 
a veiy popular handbook, and subsequent edi- circuit, and, on tbe strength of his wide ana 
tions appeared in 1706,1777,1786, and 1802, accurate learning (for he never wae i gooil 
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j_ocate),lieoUainedaoonsiderablepractice, 
His vast store of learning even in obsolete 
hw was shown to advantage in the case 
ishford a. Thornton (1 BiBiraWAit and 
iTjjEBsraf’a Reports, p. 406), m which he suc- 
*r -fully claimed for his client the right of 
rrer of battle, a feat which produced the 
-fatute 69 George III, o. 4G, abolishing this 
J iht for the futiu-e. Brougham and Parke 
laltervi’ards Lord Wensleydale) were among 
las pupils. He was suhseimently with 
Brougham as counsel forQueen tlaroline (Life 
JB>uvgham,il 331), and had he not already 
teen retained for the queen would have been 
tngaged for the crown. 

He enters 1 parliament m 1824 as toiy 
for the Wigtown Burghs, and be¬ 
came solicitor-general in_ September 1826, 
uLen changes were occasioned bjy Copley’e 
cppointment to the mastership of the roUa. 
At the same time he reeuived the honour of 
Laighthood. In the same year he was re- 
toimed to parliament for Harwich; but in 
lo27, Copley becoming lord chancellor, there 
wavacancy in the representation of the uiii- 
lersity of Cambridge, and Tindal was elected 
by 479 votes against 378 for William John 
Mces [q. V.] With characteristic modesty 
be declined to assert his claim to the attorney- 
generalship, either against James Scarlett 
fafterwarda first Baron Abinger) [q.v.] in 
1827 or against Sir Obarles Wetlierell[q.T.]in 
1»28 {Life qf Lord Denman, i. 206). On 9 J uue 
lb29hewas appointed chief justice of the 
common pleas in succession to William Draper 
tot,fii'6t baron Wynford [q. v.], and occupied 
list position until his death. Among the 
cdebiated cases he tried ware Norton's action 
against Lord Melbourne for criminal conver¬ 
sation and the trials for murder of Courvoisier 
and MacNoghten. He attended to his duties 
to within ten days of his death, when he was 
seized with paralysis, and died at Follrestone 
oa 6 July 1846, He was buried atKensol 
Green cemetery. He left 46,000f. and freo- 
bolds at Chelmsford and Aylesbury. 

He married, on 2 Sept. 1809, Merelinn {d. 
1818), youngest daughter of Thomae Symonds, 
captain, E.jN., by whom he had four sons 
and a dai^hter. Of these the eldest, Hev. 
Xicholas Tindal, M.A., was vicar of Sand- 
buiat m Gloucestershire, and predoceased him 
ul^; and the youngest, Charles John, a 
tonstet of Lincoln’s Inn, died in 1868. 

As n judge all Tindol’a best qualities found 
tie widest scope. His sagacity, impartiality, 
plain sense, his industry and cleor- 
aightedness, made him the admiration of 
non-professional spectators; while among 
lawyers he was very highly esteemed for an , 
lavniabla kindness to all who appeared' 


before him, for his grasp of principle, ac¬ 
curacy of statement, skill in analysis, and 
vast stores of case law. In his latter days 
ha became somewhat pioeiastinating and 
eccentric, but he retained to the last the 
reject and affection of those who practised 
before him. He had considerable wit of a 
Inghly legal kind, of wMcb several illustra¬ 
tions are given in Bobinson’s ' Bench and 
Bar’ (pp. 163-8), 

There is a portrait of Tindal hy T. Philips, 
B.A., in the National Portrait Galleiy, Lon¬ 
don. It was engraved by Henry Cousins. 

[Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 1D9 ; Doily News, 7 July 
1846; Law Mag._ v. 105; Ealliintyne’s Ex¬ 
periences ; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Foster's 
Scottish Members of Pari.] J. A. H. 

TINDAL, WILLIAM (d. 1686), trans¬ 
lator of the Bible. [See TriroAiB.] 

TINDAL, WILLIAM (1766-1804), an¬ 
tiquary, born at Chelmsford on 14 May 
1766, was son of James Tindal (d. 1760), 
captain in the 4th regiment of dragoons, 
youngest eon of Nicholos Tindal [q, v.] James 
married Miss Shenton, who, after bis death, 
was married to Dr. Smith, a physician at 
Gheltenham and Oxfoid, At four years of 
age 'William and his mother went to reside 
w ith her brother, a minor canon of Chichester, 
and sit years later they removed to Bichmond. 
On 19 May1772he matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, and was elected a scholar in 
the same year. He gindunted B.A, in 1776 
and M. A. in 1778, in which year he was or¬ 
dained deacon and obtained a fellowship, 
which he held until his marriage. After serv¬ 
ing as curate at Evesham, he became rector 
of Billingford in Norfolk in 1780, and on 
6 July 1792 he was also instituted to the 
rectory of Kington, Worcestershire. In 
1799 he exchanged the rectory of BiUing- 
ford for the chaplainship of the Tower of 
London, In the same year he was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Nichols, Lit Illustr, vi. 772). 

Tindal committed suicide at the Tower on 
16 Sept, 1804 while in a state of mental 
depression. He married before 1704, and 
his wife survived him. 

Besides writingsevoralpolitical pamphlets, 
he was the author of: _1. ‘Bemarkson Dr. 
Johnson's Life and Critical Observations on 
the "Works of Gray,’ 1782, 8vo. 2. ‘ Ju¬ 
venile Excursions in Literature and Cri¬ 
ticism,’ London, 1791, 16mo, 8. ‘ The 

History and Antiquities of the Abbey and 
Borough of Evesham,’ Evesham, 1794, 4to, 
The last work won high praise from Horace 
"Walpole. Tindal is also said to have written 
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a poetical essay inblanli Terse, entitled * The 
Evils and Advantages oP Genius contrasted.’ 

[Chamhors’sBiogr. Illustr. of ’Worcestorshire, 
pp. 667-72; Gent, Mng. 1794 ii. 636, I8U4ii. 
880, 976 ; Easter’s Alumni OiEon. 1716-1886.1 

E I. C. 

TIKMOUTH, JOHN bd (Jl. 1300), his¬ 
torian, was a native of Tynemouth, and for a 
time vicar of that town. Afterwards ho be¬ 
came a Benedictine monk at St. Albans, of 
which house Tynemouth priory was a cell. 
He was the author of: 1. ‘ Ilistoria Auroa a 
Oreatione ad tempus Edwardi III.’ Tin- 
mouth’s work seems to have ended at 13J7, 
and is so given in Lambeth MSS. 10, H, 12. 
A copy ofthe ‘ Ilistoria Aurea,’ also ending 
at 1847, is contained in Bodleian MS. 240, 
which was made for the monks of Btiry 
St. Edmunds in 1877. A third copy at 
Cambridge O.O.O. MS. B i. ii., which was 
formerly at St. Albans, appears to contain a 
continuation to 1377. 2. ‘ Mnrtyrologium 
or Liber Servorum Bei Major.' 3. ‘ Sancti- 
logium; sive, do Vitis et Miraculis Sanc¬ 
torum Angliffi, Scotios, et. IlibcrniEQ,’ also 
called ‘ Liber servorum Dei Minor.’ This is 
contained in Cotton MS. Tiberius E. 1. A 
number of lives extracted from the ‘ Mar- 
tyrologium ’ or ‘ Snnclilogium ’ of John do Tin- 
mouth are contained in Bodleian hhS. 240. 
Tinmouth appiears to have borrowed his 
lives of saints largely from the ‘Sancti- 
logium ’ of Guido, abliot of St. Denys from 
1320 to 1313. Tinmouth was in his turn 
laid under contribution by Uapgravo, who 
borrowed from him nearly all the lives in 
his ‘NovaLegends Anglia;’ but Tinmouth’s 
collection contains some material not given 
by Capgrave. A number of Tinmoulh’s 
lives of saints are noticed in Hardy’s ‘ De¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of British History.' His 
life of St. Bregwin is printed in IVliarton’s 
‘Anglia Sacra' (ii. yC). Tinmouth is also 
credited with expositions on various books 
of the Bible, and with a leotionary for all 
the saints commemorated in the Sarum use. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-llib. pp. xxxiv. 430-40; 
Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue of British His¬ 
tory; Arnold's Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbe}', vol. i. pp. Ixv-lsvi, where Tinmouth is 
confused with John Tynoworth, abbot of .St, Ed¬ 
mund’s from 1386 to 1389.] C. It. E, 

TINNEY, JOHN (<f. 1761), engraver, 
practised both in line and mezzotint, hut 
with no great ability, during the rei^ of 
George II. He was also a printseller, and 
carried on business at the Golden Lion 
in Fleet Street, London, where all his own 
works were published. His mezzotint plates 
include portraits of Lavinia Fenton, after 


John laiys; George HI, after Joseph Hinh 
more; Chief Boron Parker; and JolmY« 
ley; also some i^ancy subjects after Boucher 
Lanoret, Rosalha, Correggio, and others 
He engraved m line a set of ten viewa of 
Hampton Court and Kensington Palo™ 
ailei* Antiiony Iliglimore, and some of 
tainebloau and Versailles, after Jean Eiaaud 
Some of the platee in BaE’s ‘AntiquitLof 
Constantinople,’ 1729, are also by hm. Tin- 
ney is now remembered as the master of the 
distinguished engravers 'William V’oollptt 
^.v.], Anthony Walker [q. v.], and^L 
Browne (1741-1801) [g. vl] He 
1761. 


le died in 


[Eedgrnvo’s Diet, of Artists; ChaloneiSmith’a 
British Mezzotinto Portraits; Dodd’s manuscript 
Hist, of English Engravers in Brit. Mus. (-Iddit 
MSS. 33406).] E.M. 0’D 

TIFFER, JOHN (if. 1718), almanac- 
maker, was bom at Coventry. In 1699 he 
was elected master of Bahlake school in 
that city in the place of Richard Barter. 
In 1704 ho commenced an idmanac and a 
serial collection of mathematical papers, 
under the title of ‘ The Ladies’ Diary,^whieh 
he oonlinuod to edit untE his death. Six 
letters from Tipper to Humphrey Wimley 
[q. V.], relating to the inception of the 
‘Diary,’ are in Ellis’s ‘Letters of Emment 
Literary Men ’ (Camden Soo. pp. 304-16). 
It was carried on until 1840, whea it was 
united with llio ‘ Gentleman’s Diary,’ under 
tlie title ‘Tho Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary,’ 
and continued to appear until 1871. In 1710 
ho also founded ‘ Great Britain’s Diary.’ 
which continued to be issued until 1728. 
Tipper was a matbematieiau of considerable 
ability, and to the ordinary contents of 
astrological almanacs he added several ma¬ 
thematical problems of a difficult nature 
which hie readers were invited to solve. 
Among those who exercised their ingenuity 
in attempting these was Thomas Simpson 
[q. V.], tho well-lniown mathematician. In 
1711 Tipper started ‘Delights for the In¬ 
genious,' a monthly magazine treating of 
mathematical questions and enigmas, sad 
more or less popular in its character. It 
did not, however, survive the year. Upper 
died in 1713. 


[Oolvila’a 'Wotrtiies of Wnrwiokahice, p. 766t 
Catalogue of British Museum Library.] 

E. I. 0. 


TIFFING, WILLIAM (1698-18^), 
author, second son of Sir George Tipping 
(A. 1627) of Wheatfield and Draycott, Ox¬ 
fordshire, by his wife, Dorothy (1664-168/), 
daughter of John Burlacy or Borlase of 
Little Marlow, and sheriff of Buckiiighao* 
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Aiie -was born at Wheatfield m 1698. He 

Tpwd Queen’s College, O-xford, as a com- 

lonw matriculated 23 June 1616, and gra- 
B.A. on 23 Oct. 1617. He became 
rSS at Lincoln’s Inn in 1618, but 
jt^ards abandoned the law, returned to 
Oxford, lived a studious life, and was added 
to tbe eommission of the peace. He was 
'^oned before the court of high commis- 
ion for puritan practices in 1636 and 1636, 
Ld in the civil war joined the parliament, 
took the covenant, and was inducted into 
the family living of Shabbington, Bucliing- 
umshire. He appears as one of the parlia¬ 
mentary visitors of Oxford in 1047 (Btih- 
B 0 W 8 ,iey. Fisit.m. lxi,2), and on 12 April 
1648 was created M.A. (FossTEh). He died 
jethe neighbouring parish of Walerstoek on 
2Feb. 164^9, and was there bwied on the 8tL 
" Tipping, who was unmarried, bequeathed 
m ann uity for a Good Friday sermon in All 
Saints’, Oxford, and during hia lifetime gave 
5001. to build a bridewell outside tbo north 
cite aC Oxford. He has been confused with 
a relative* of the aamo name who married 
Trsnla, daughter of Sir John Brett of Ed¬ 
monton (Fwttahbns of Oxfordshire, Harl. 
Soe. p.276j of. Lipscomb, Uist. <(f Bucking- 
lasmire, i. 463). 

He wrote: 1. 'A Discourse of Eter¬ 


nity,’ Oxford, 1033, 4to, from which he was 
hiown as ' Eternity Tipping.’ A second 
(iDonymous) edition was published in Lon- 
to, 1046. 9. ‘ A Heturn of Thankfulness 
for the unexpected Eecovery out of a dan- 
cetous Sickness,’ Oxford, 1040,8vo. 3. ‘ The 
Father’s Counsell,’ London, 1644, 8vo j re¬ 
published in ' Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. ix. 
1608. 4. ‘ The Preacher’s Plea, or a short 
hedaration touching the Smallness of their 
Ihintenanc^’ London, 1640, 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
remarkable Life and Death oi the lady Apol- 
l^a Hall, widow, aged 20,’ London, 1047, 
8yo. Of these none save the ‘Harleian 
Miscellany’ reproduction is in the British 
Museum. 


[Wood’s Atheusa Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 243; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1636-6; Lipscomb's Hist, 
it Bnckinghamshire, i. 309, 430-3 ; Bodleian 
Catalogue; Madan’s Early Oxford Frees, pp. 
174,223.] O.F. S, 


UPTOFT or TIBETOT, JOHN, Batbs 
T ipiorr (1376 P-1443), born probably about 
1376, was son and heir of Sir Pain de Tibe- 
tot by his wife Agnes, sister of Sir John 
■Wroth of Enfield, Middlesex. Sir Pain, 
who acquired wide estates in Cambxldge- 
shire, was the youngest son of John, second 
baron Tibstot or Tiptoft (tf, 1867) (see under 
Tiwopt, Eobbbt], by his second wife, Eliza¬ 


beth, daughter of Sir Hobert Aspall and 
widow of Sir Thomas Wauton [see under 
WiLTOrr or 'Wautom', Sik Thomas], John 
Tiptoft was in 1397 in the service or Henry, 
earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, with 
7Jd. a day wages. ProbablyhesharedDerby’s 
exile in France during the next two years, 
and returned with him when be came to over¬ 
throw Bichard II in 1309, He was rewarded 
by vai'ious {grants, among them being the 
apparel of the attainted Thomas Mowbray, 
first duke of Norfolk [q. v.] In 1403 he 
was styled ‘miles camerarii regis et aultu,’ 
and he was elected for Huntingdonshire to 
the parliament which sat fiiom 3 Dec. in 
that year to 14 Jan. 1403-4. In November 
1404 a vessel which he had sent to the re¬ 
lief of Bayonne was captured by Castilian 
pirates and sold at Bilbao with a cargo 
worth 2,6007. (Sari. MS. 431, f. 134). Tip- 
tolt was again returned for Huntingdon¬ 
shire to the parliameuts which met at Coven¬ 
try on 6 Oct. 1404 and at Westminster on 
1 March 1406-6. In the latter he was 
elected speaker, and was naturally accepted 
by Henry IV, though officially protesting 
his ‘ youth ’ and ‘ lack of sense.’ In spite of 
his close personal cormeotion with the king, 
Tiptoft seems to have acted with consider¬ 
able independence; his tenure of thespeaker- 
shipj extending over two sessions, Marcb- 
April and November-December 1406, was 
marked by several important advances in 
the power of the commons, and ‘ the parlia- 
mont of 1403 seems almost to stand tor an 
exponent of the most advanced principles of 
medioBval constitutional life in England' 
(Stubbs^ Const. Hist, iii, 67). It attained a 
less enviable fame by its severe legislation 
against the lollai'ds, for which Prynne un¬ 
justly held Tiptoft to be especially respon¬ 
sible (cf. Manhino, Speakers, pp. 40-2). 

On 8 Dec. 1400 Tiptoft, who was suc¬ 
ceeded as speaker by Sir Thomas Obaucer 
[q. V.], was appointed keeper of tbe ward- 
rAe, treasurer of the royal household, and 
chief butler, in succession to Chaucer. In 
1407 he iBceived, on the forfeiture of Owen 
Glendower [q. v.], considerable estates in 
South Wales, and on 8 Feb. 1407-8 he was 
made steward of the Landes and constable 
of Dox in Aquitaine. On 17 July he re¬ 
signed hiskeepership of the wardrobe, and in 
the same month he was made treasurer of 
England, On 8 Sept, he was appointed 
prefect of Entro-deux-Mers, a district near 
Bordeaux. He was a witness to the will 
signed by Henry IV on 21 Jan. 1408-9, and 
in March foUowing was in attendance ou 
the king at Greenwich, In August he was 
selected hy Henry to meet the envoys of the 
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Eanse Towns and persuacls them to postpone Henry VI, but on 1 JTot. followinir h 
their demand for me repayment of the loan pears to have become a full member of 
they had advanced to the king. On 11 Deo. privy council. He was a regular attend 
following he resigned the trensurership. at its meetings, and took an imnoitant'**'^ 
On 20 May 1412 he was appointed steward in its deliberations (see Nicoias ?rar ^ 
and constable of the castles of Brecknock, ings, vols. iii-v., whore there are' betwe 
Cantresell, Grosmont, and Skenfrith. two and three hundred references to himf 

TiptoftretainedroyalfavouruuderHenryV. Ho was present at the council during tl» 
He represented Somerset in the first parlia- winter of 1422-3, when arrangements weta 
ment of the reign, which was summoned on made for carrying on the government durin° 
6 Feb. 1418-14, and in the same year served the young king’s minority (^ttbbs iii, 97 -g* 
on a committee of the privy council which RlJinn, x. 270-1, 282, 2OT, 290, 841 etsqn J 
reported against aliens neing permitted to His simature, with the words‘nolens vmo' 
bring into the realm bulls and letters pr^ appended to a minute of the council dated 
judicial to the king (Nicolas, Acta P. C. il. HI July 1428, is of considerable interest as 
'(10); but be was soon more actively em- showing that privy councillors signed the 
])loyed in Henry’s designs abroad. On acts of the council whether agreoing with 
8 May 1416 he was appointed seneschal of them or not (of. Nicolas, Asia P. C. vol. ii 
Aquitaine, and on 4 Juno following received prof. p. liv). In 1426 Tiptoft became chief 
letters of protoction on sotting out thither steward of the castles andlordshipsinWales 
(Rtjieii, ix. 239). In 1416 he took an im- and about the same time he married, as his 
porlont part in negolialing alliances between second wife, Joyce, second and youngest 
England and various foreign princes pre- daughter of Edward Charlton or Cherleton 
paratory to Henry’s invasion of Franco. On fifth and last lord Charlton of Powys [q. v.l’, 
13 Jan. ho was commissioned to treat with by_ his first wife, Eleanor, sister and col 
tho king of Oaslila, and on 4 May with the heiress of Edmund Holland, earl of Kent 
archbishop of Cologne (ib. ix. 328, 343,316, ("see under Holland, Thoiias, Eael oj 
36-i). On 1 Sept, ho was granted letters of KnN'rjJ, and widow of l{^erMortimer,foutth 
protection for a year's sojourn at tho court earl pi March [q._ v.] This marriage added 
of the king of the Homans. On 9 Dec. he considerably to Tiptoft’s importance, and on 
was appointed commissioner to treat for an 17 Jan, 1426-6 he was summoned to patlk- 
ollinnoe with tho king of Aragon, the Qer- ment as Baron Tiptoft j he also assiunedthe 
man princes, the Ilansoalio longue, and tho title of Powis in his wife’s right, and ia 
Genoese (id. pp. 386, 410, 427, 480). On 1440 he was styled‘Johannes dominus de 
17 Jan. 1416-17 he was sent on a secret Tiptot et do Bowes baro, oonsilinrinanostet’ 
mission to the emperor in oouuoolion with (RYjiian, x. 834). From 1427 onwards he 
theDuko of Burgundy’s alleged oiler to ro- frequenlly acted as a trier of petitions in 
cognise Henry ns king of Fhiauoe. After the parliament, and wne also employed in hea^ 
conquest of Noimandy Tiptoft had a piomi- mg and determiningpetitions leftunansweied 
nent share in the organisation of its govern- by parliament (liot. Pari. vol. iv. passim), 
ment. He was appointed captain of Deasay On 22 Fob. 1427-8 ho appears as stsward of 
on 12 Oct,, of the castle and town of Bon- the household, and in April 1429 he was 
moleyna on the 17th, and treasurer of Nor- placed in command of a contingent of the 
mandy and preaideut of the exchequer and all army which accompaniedlleuryVl to Prance 
other courts of justice in the duchy on 1 Nov, (Ramsay, Lancaster and York, i. 486). He 

8 Takdt, Potuli Normannxee, pp. 180, 206). was dismissed from the stewardship of the 
n 11 Jan. 1418-19 he was made commis- household on 1 March 1431-2, when Crom- 
siom-r of array at Oaen and Bayoux. On well, the lord treasurer, and other ministeis 
8 May following he was appointed one of lost their offices (Stubbs, iii, 114-15), but 
the commissioners to treat for peace with he remained a constant attendant at the 
France. Ho was employed in aU the nego- meetings of the privy council, In 1436 ha 
tiatious preliminary to the conclusion of the was again sent with rcinfbrceinsnta to 
treaty (Rymnb, ix. 749 ot passim), and then France, On 10 Nov. following he was com- 
went to resume his duties as seneschal of missioned to treat with envoys flpm.Prus^ 
Aquitaine (ib, x. 43, 129), where he also had In March 1437-8 he was negotiating with 
command of Lesparre, an important fortress the king of Scotland, and in 1440 with the 
to the north-west of Bordeaux (DitoirrN,Xi» envoys from the Teutonic knights and the 
Guienne Militaire, 1866, ii, 161, 387). archbishop of Cologne. His lastattentow 

On the death of Henry V, 22 Aug, 1422, at the privy ooimoil was on 24 Aug. 1443, 
Tiptoft was appointed an assistant eoun- and he died on 27 Jan. 1442-8. 
cillor to the regency during the minority of THptoft's first wife was Philippa, daughter 
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T^John Talbot of Eiohard’a Castle, Here- 
££,aiid widow of Sir Matthew de 
iinMnaT. Byherhehad EOjasue. Byhia 
»ond wife, Joyce, he had issue one son- 
T iin ffl V1 who succeeded as second Baron 
Sft wd was in 1440 created Earl of Wor- 
,‘Lr-_and three daughters, who became 
'niieiresses of their nephew Edward on his 
Lth in 14S6: (1) Philippa, who mamed 
de Boos or Eos, tenth baron Boos 
mEos by writ; from her descend in the 
tamale line the earls and dukes of Butland 
ind the barons Be Eos; (3) Joan, who mar- 
risd Sir Edmund iMoldsthorpe ; (3) Joyce, 
rio married Sir Edmund Sutton, eldest 
son of John (Sutton) Dudley, baron Dudley 
^1401?'148r)[q.v.] 

[Full details of Tiptoft’s eorly career, with 
references to original authorities, are collected 
.nWrlie's History of the Reign of Henry IV, 
1 riiU. Eor his life subsequent to 1413 sea 
Eotuli Parliamentorum, vols. iii-y. passim; 
Ejmer'sEffidora, Tols.ix. and a.; Hardy’a Hotuli 
Xormunniej Acts of the Privy Council, oJ. 
Siculaa, vols. iii-v.; Palgrave’s Antiant Kalan- 
ias and Inventories; OflEoial Betnru of Mem- 
leisef FarUament; Hinges tou-Bandolph's BoyaL 
nd Hist. Letters of Henry VI; Inqnisit. post 
Bottem 20 and 21 Henry VI j Dugdiilo'a Baro- 
vgaj Jlanning'a Speakers of the House of 
Commons; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. vol. iii.; Ram- 
»t's lancaster and York; Burke's Extinct and 
6. E. C[okayB6y8 Peerages.] A, E. P. 


UPTOPT or TIBETOT. JOHN, Ba.bl 
opWobobstes (1427 P-1470), eon of John, 
baronliptoft ^.v.], andhiseecond wife Joyce, 
vas born at Evefton in Bedfordshire in or 
tlout 14S7, for he is said to have been sixt een 
■this father's death in 144S (Duoualu). He 
TO educated, according to information re¬ 
ceived by Leland (ut ego accept), at Balliol 
College, Oxford. On 27 Jan. 1443 he suc¬ 
ceeded to his fiither'a honours and large 
Estates,being styled Lord Tiptoft and Powys, 
lod on 1 July 1449 he was created Earl of 
Worcester by patent. lie was appointed a 
commissioner for oyer and terminer for 
Surrey and other counties in 1461. Being 
ooe of the party of Bichard, duke of York 
|b.T.], whose duchess. Cicely, was aunt of 
uptoit’s first wife. Cicely, daughter of 
Eichard Neville, earl of Salisbury [q. v.l, and 
mdow of Henry de Beauchamp, dule of 
Warwick [q. v.], he was on 16 April 1462, 
immediately after the pacification between 
tile court and the Duke of York, appointed 
(Insurer of the exchequer, and, as one of the 
privy connoil, on 24 Oct. 1463 signed the 
minutes for the attendouce of York at the 
greet council for the settlement of the 
fcgency. During York’s protectorate, on 


3 April 1464, Worcester was appointed a 
joint-commissioner to keep guard by sea for 
three years, the expenses of the commis¬ 
sioners being provided for &om the receipts 
of tonnage and poundage (Pot. Pari. y. 244). 
In 1456-7 he was deputy of Ireland. On 
6 Aug. 1467 he was nommated to carry the 
king’s profession of obedience to Calixtua III 
{Fcedera, xi. 403), and in 1469 as ambassador 
to Pius II and to the council of Mantua 
{Acts of Privy Cotmcil, vi. 802), It seems 
probable that Worcester’s journey to Jeru¬ 
salem and his residence in Italy, noticed later, 
took place about this time. Of the embassy 
of 1467 no further notice has been found, and 
he does not appear to have visited Borne 
twice. No Engh'sh embassy appeared at 
the council of Mantua, save two priests sent 
by Henry VI, bearing his excuses (Pius II, 
Commentarit, p. 88). Worcester, however, 
did go to Borne, and made on oration before 
Pins II, then apparently pope, who was 
crowned on 3 Sept. 1468, and he was in 
Italy some time before the death of Gruarino 
da Verona in 1460. This is contrary to the 
assertion of Vespasiano da Bisticci that the 
ecrl’s tour, which is said to have lasted three 
years, took place after the cessation of the 
civil war in England, though the assertion 
would be fairly correct if Worcester did not 
retmn to England until the sping of 1461. 

The accession of Edward IV opened Wor¬ 
cester's way to high ofiSces. On 26 Nov. 
1461 he was appointed ohief justice for life 
of North Wales, a little later constable of 
the Tower of Loudon, and on 7 Eeb. 1462 
constable of England, which olHce he held 
until 24 Ang. 1467. A few days after his 
appointment as constable he tried and sen¬ 
tenced to death in hie court at Westminster 
John de Vere, earl of Oxford, his eldest son 
Aubrey, Sir 'I'homas Tuddenham, and other.':, 
Their eentenoes oi’e said by Warkworlh 
(p. 6) to hove been ‘ by law padowe,’ which 
seems an angry reference to the constable’s 
late residence at Padua. He was rewarded 
by the Garter on 21 March, and was ap¬ 
pointed tieasui'er on 14 April, which office 
be held for fourteen months. He accom¬ 
panied the Icing on his expedition to the 
north in November, and was present at the 
sieges of Bamborough and Dunstanborough, 
lb 1463 he was appointed lord steward of 
the king’s bousehiAd, end in August received 
a commission to keep guard by sea in order 
to prevent the escape of Queen Margaret, 
whom Edward designed to crush by a fresh 
campaign. The queen escaped, the money 
spent on Worcester's ships was wasted, and 
lus operations are described as a lamentable 
failure (Three Fifteenth-Centwry Chronielet, 
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p, 177; GuTiQoaT, p. 321). On 31 Jan. 1464 
ne was appointed cliancellor of Ireland. He 
was -with the Icing in Yorkshire in the 
spring and summer, and as constahlc tried 
and condemned to death Sir llalph Grey, 
Olid doubtless also thereat of the large num¬ 
ber of the Lancastrian party executed at 
that time (Eamsat, ii. 804). At the ser- 
jeants’ feast in that year the earl was given 
precedence of the mayor of London, though 
the dinner was held within the city; tlie 
mayor in consequence left the hall with his 
oiiicers, and an apology was made to him 
(Gnnaonr, p. 232). On 12 Aug. he was 
appointed commissioner to treat with the 
Duke of Brittany (Fcedera, xi. 631). In 
1407, during the lieutenancy of the Duke of 
Clarence, ho was appointed deputy of Ireland 
in place of Thomas ifitzgernld, eighth earl of 
Desmond [^. v.] lie held a parliament at 
Drogheda in which Desmond and Thomas 
Eitzgerald, seventh earl of Kildare [q. v.], 
were atlaintod. Desmond was executed, and 
Worcester is accused of having cruelly put 
to death two of his infant sons; Ihough this 
has, with some reason, been doubted [see 
EiTaoraiAi,!), Tiiomas, eighth 11x1111 ou Dua- 
mond], the truth of the charpe seems esta¬ 
blished by the reference to it m the account 
of Worcester’s death given by his contom- 

5 ornry,Vospa&iano. In re vongofor Desmond’s 
eath the Fitzgeralds of Munster ravaged 
Month and Kildare. The Earl of Kildare 
was respited, and hi.s pardon was ratified by 
Worcester’s second parliament. In return 
Kildare joined Worcester and his countess in 
founding a chantry in the church of St. Seoun- 
dinns at Dunslaughlin, Meath. Worcester 
received the island of Lambay by vote of the 
Irish parliament, to fortify it against Breton, 
French, and Spanish plunderers (Qilbcht). 
1 le retiumed to England before tW end of 
1468. 


and evero afterwarde the Erk^n^~^ 
was gretely hehatede emonge the S f 
ther dysordinate deth that LusedLfi 
to the lawe of the lond’ (Wabwo^ 
p.9).. Onf AprdhewassjpofflS 
berlam of the exchequer. I^ October 
ward fled from En^nd, and Henrv 
restored. It is said that Worcester w- 
refnge among some herdsmen in the wt 

of. Weybridge, Hnntingdonahi^ 

guisod himself as one of them; that he sent 
a countryman to buy him food with aW 
piece of money than such a man would veL 
rally have, and that this ledtothediscoverv 
ot his hiding-place (Vespasiaito). The sol- 
diera sent after him found him concealed ia 
a high tree. He was lodged in the Towei 
and taken thence to Westminster, wheieoa 
the 16th ho was tried in the constabK 
court, John deVere, thirteenth earlof Ortoid 
[q. V.], whose father and brother he hadstn. 
tenced to death, being appointed constable 
specially for his trial. Ilia execution was to 
taJee place on Monday the 17th, but as bwes 
being led from Weatminster to Tower Hill so 
great a crowd pressed round to see bim that 
the sheriffs were forced to lodge him in the 
Fleet prison until the next day (FAsm), 
Several qoolesiastios ore said to have accom¬ 
panied him to his death in the afternoon of 
the 18th, and among them an Italian fnai, 
who reproached him for his cruelties, and 
specially for tho deaths of two youtbs, 
evidently the young Fitzgeralds. He met 
his death with patience and dignity, and is 
said to have hidden the headsman strike bim 
three blows hi honour of the Trinity. He 
was buried in the Blackfriors chunm, and, 
accordiug to Fahyan, in a chapel that be 
had himself built, though Lelaud, probably 
more correctly, says that the chapel was 
built by one of his sisters, between two 
columns on the south side, Hated for bis 


The Lincolnshire rising of 1470 brought a 
frosh crop of executions. "Worcester, who 
was with tlie king in his campaign, was 
again appointed constable on 14 March at 
Wtamforcl (Fadera, xi. 664), and at once 
resumed his old work of carrying out tho 
royal vengeance. On the 23rd he received 
the lieutenancy of Deland, of which Olarence 
was deprived. Ho marched south with the 
king, and twenty of the party of Olarence 
and the Earl of "Warwick, who were then 
escaping to France, having been taken in a 
naval engagement at Southampton, Wor¬ 
cester, at the king’s command, judged and 
condemned them, and after they were banged, 
drawn, and quartered, oau‘-ed their heads 
and bodies to be impaled, ‘for the whiohe 
the peple of the londe were gretely displesyd, 


cruelty, he was called ‘ the hutdhst of Enj- 
land,’ and is described as ' the fierce execu¬ 
tioner and heheader of men.’_ Though bis 
master was primarily responsible for most 
of his cruelties, Woroesierwas evidently a 
willing instrument of Edward’s bloodtbhsty 
vengeance; itis said that thehingdiaappiovea 
of the execution of Desmond; 0ie slaughter 
of Desmond’s two sons, and the impale 
monts, which specially shocked public senti¬ 
ment, wore probably bis unprompted acts, 
Some part of the popular hatred of bim 
may have arisen from an abhorrence of tbs 
abuses of the constable’s court over wbicb 
he presided; for he seams to have been 
regarded as the introducer of a foreign and 
tyrannical system contrary to the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom, which was latterly 
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Paduan liiw (Wahettobth; Vespa- 
nso) Til® remembrance of his cruelties 
w remained frest in the minds of his 
feUoW-countrymen {Mirror far Magistrates, 

ii.l99,ed.Haslewood). _ 

Uonff •witb Ins cruelties, Worcester is 
fnfflousW his scholarship and his interest 
ialesniing (on the combination of cruelty 
ipith culture among the Xtalians of the Re* 
Misssnce see SmoNDS, Renaissance in Italy, 
i 418-14 j "Worcester may perhaps be re- 
(jarded as an early specimen of the Italianised 
Wlislunan who, according to a later pro¬ 
verb was un diavolo incamato). He was 
oji ^iompliahed latinist, an eager student, 
a friend and patron of learned men, and a 
trsTeUer of cultivated taste. lie sailed to 
Italy probably about 1467 or 1468 with a 
laigs company of attendants, landed at 
Tenice, and apparently at once took ship 
again for Palestine, where ho visited Jeru- 
aflem and other holy places. Returning to 
Venice, he went thence to Padua, where he 
resided for some time studying Latin. There 
ha met with John Free or Phreas [g. v.] and 
ether students and men of learning. He 
became a friend of Guarino, the most famous 
teicber in Italy, then redding at the court 
of Ferrara, and of Lodovico Garbo, who both 
esteemed him highly, and he seoms to have 
been regarded by the Italian humanists as a 
Mnd of Miooenna. Being anxious when at 
Florence to see the city thoroughly, he 
valiied about unattended and examined 
everything carefully. He heard the lectures 
of John Argyropoulos, who began to teach 
Greek in Florence in 1460. He visited Borne, 
where he made an oration before Pius II 
end the cardinals, and the pope is said to 
have been moved to tears by his eloquence 
and the beauty of his latinity. He bought 
so many books that he -was said to have 
spoiled the libraries of Italy to enrich Eng¬ 
land, and the famous bookseller Veroasiano, 
who probably knew him when at Morence, 
^aks of the largeness of his purchases. 
lS''oTcester is said to have written ‘ Orntiones 
adPmm II, ad Cardinales, et ad Pataviuos,’ 
though this is perhaps merely a deduction 
from the facts of his life. Of his letters, 
fr)ur exist in the Lincoln Cathedral library. 
Ee translated Cicero’s ‘ Be Amicitia,’ and 
the 'Declaration of Nobleness’ by Buon- 
acoorso. These were printed by Caxton in 
14S1, along with a translation of the ' Da 
Senectute,^ wrongly ascribed by Lelaud to 
Worcester (Blades). He is also said to 
have been the author of CiBsar’s 'Gom- 
nientaryes newly translated owte of latiu 
in to Enalyshe as much as ooncemy th thys 
leolm of England,’ printed 1630 (Brit. Mus.; 


Dibdiit). The ‘ ordinances for justes of peace 
royal’ noted hjr Warton (iii. 337) are his 
‘ ordinances for justes and triumphes ’ made 
by him as constable in 8 Edward I"V, 1466, 
to be found in Cottonian MS., Tib. E. viii. 
f. 126 [2.38]; they were commanded to be 
observed in 1662, and are printed in Ha- 
rington’s ‘ Nugte Antiqu®,’ i. 1, with a heading 
of that date. In the same Cottonian MS., 
f. 117 [149], are ‘ Orders for the placing of 
nobility’ by Tiptoft, also made in 1466. 
Dibdin erroneously follows Fuller in attri¬ 
buting to Worcester a petition against the 
lollards; Fuller confuses the earl with his 
father. Caxton wrote an impassioned la¬ 
ment for and high eulogy of him as an 
epilogue to the ‘Beclamation’ (Blades; 
see also the prologue to the translation of 
the ‘ Be Amicitia’); he says that from the 
earl’s death all might learn to die, and as he 
speaks of him as superior to all the other 
temporal lords of the kingdom in moral 
virtue, as well as in science, we may believe 
that he had some good qualities besides his 
love of learning; he seems at least to have 
been faithful to the Yorkist party. He gave 
books of the value of 600 marks to the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, which had not received 
his gift at his death; but the suggestion 
that it never obtained the books is mistaken, 
for Hearno recognised one of them in the 
university library, a ' Commentarins Latinus 
in Juvenalem.’ He is said to have intended 
to present hooks to Cambridge also. He 
founded a fraternity in All HaUows' church. 
Barking. 

Worcester was thrice married; (1) to 
Cicely, widow of Henry de Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, who died on 28 July 
1460; (2) to Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Greyndour, by whom he had a son who 
died in infancy; and (S) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Hopton, and widow of 
Sir Iloger Corbet of Moreton-Corbet, Shrop¬ 
shire, by whom he had a sou Edward. As 
the earl was not attainted, this Edward suc¬ 
ceeded de jure to the earldom at his father’s 
death, being then two years of age. On his 
death, without issue, on 12 Aug. 1486, this 
earldom heoame extinct; his heirs were his 
three aunts, thesistersof his father [see under 
TiPiorr, Jomr, Babow Tipiovt]. There is 
an efRgy of John, earl of Worcester, on a 
tomb m Ely Cathedral, probably erected by 
him for himself and his wives; an engraving 
foom it is given in Boyle’s' Official Baronage. 

[Three Fifteenth-Cent. Ohion. pp. 167, 169, 
177 , 182-3; Gregory's Ohron.pp. 221-2; Wark- 
wovth's Citron, pp. 6, 9, 13, 38 (all Camden 
Soc.); "Worcester Ann. pp. 476, 492, 496, ed. 
Hearne; Fabyau’s Chron. p, 060, ed. 1811; 
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Blow’s Ann, p, 423, and Surrey of London, 
p. 374, ed. 1833; Hall’s Chron p 286, ed. 1809; 
fusion Loiter!,, ii. 121, 412, ed, Gairdner; 
foedorn, xi. 403 post, ed. 1710 ; Cal. Bot. fat. 
ii. .lOI post; Hot. farl. r 241; Acts of P. 
Council, ri. 16S; Leland's Collect, iii. 60, ed. 
177U, and Itin. ri. 81, ed. 1746; Bamsay’s Iaoc. 
and York, ii. 162, 167, 202, 834, 862,361; Gil- 
liert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp, 886-91; Dug- 
dalo's Baronago, ii. 38; Lyle’s Off. Baronage, 
ni. 718; Nicolis’s Hist, feerngo, p. 619, sd. 
Courtliopo, Bentlinm’s Hist, of Ely, p. 287, and 
Sterenson's Supplement, p. 140. for Tiptoft as 
alinmamst and trareller see Vesposisno da Bis- 
ticci's Vite di Uomini Illustri del see. xr. ‘ Duca 
di AVoreastri,’ i. 322-6, ■with an account of the 
earl’s capture and claalh, an. Opere inedite o 
rare nolla pror. dell' Emilia, Bologna; Leland's 
Be Scriptt. p. 476; Bale's Sariplt. Cut. Cent, 
riii. 48; Sarage's Balliofergns, p. 103; Blades’s 
Coxton, i. 79 , li, 93; Amos’s Typogr, Antiq, i. 
124-9, ed. Bibdin; Warton's Hist, of Engl. 
Poetry, iii. 337, 666; Ifaxwall-Lyte’a Uniy. of 
Oifojd, pp. 322, 386-6 ; Wood's Antiq. of Ox¬ 
ford, ii. 017-18, cd. Qutch; fuller's Worthies, p. 
155, ed. 1662; Hearne’s Colloct. hi, 211, ed. 
Doble (Oxford Hist. Soc.)] W. H. 

TIPTOFT, ROBERT dd, sometimes si ylecl 
Babon Tibbtot or Tiptoot {d. 1298), bivo- 
ceeded to the lands of his father Henry in 
84 Henry III (1249-60). In J50 Henry HI 
(1265-0) he was made governor of Porchester 
Castle. He accompanied Edward 1 to the 
Holy Land, and in the third year of liis 
reign •was made governor of Nottingham 
Castle, and in the ninth (1280-1) justice of 
South Wales and governor of Carcligan and 
Carmarthen castles, He held the justiceship 
until his death, his tenure being thrice ro¬ 
ne-wed. He sat in the parliaments of 1276 
and 1290, hut thero is no record of the ■writs 
of summons (cf. G. E, C[oKA.-n4B], Complete 
Peerage, vii. 401). 

Tiptoft took a leading part in the sup¬ 
pression of the revolt of Rhys ah Mevoduc 
in 1287-8, Rhys’s pretext -was the com¬ 
pulsory introduction of ‘ English eubtoms’ 
by Tiptoft. Tiptoft took Rhys's chief 
castle, captured him, and sent him to York, 
■where ho was hanged and drawn. lu 1294 
Tiptoft was appointed one of John of Brit¬ 
tany’s co'onswors and lieutenants in the 
exTOdition sent to_ recover Gascony, John 
of Brittany sent him to negotiate an alliance 
■with Sanoho IV of Castile, and he was also 
left in command of Rions on the retreat of 
the English army before Charles of Artois, 
but had to surrender on 7 A^ril 1296. He 
took part in Edward I’s Scottish expedition 
of 1297, and died at his manor of Nettle- 
stead on 22 1298, 

By his wife Eva he had a son Pain (1279 P- 


1314), who 

is commonly recJronefl fi +v ~ 

1867), second baron, was grsndfathei. nf tT 
Tiptoft (1376-1448) [q. ■?.] J«k 

[Dugdale’s Baronago of Englaud h 
Bisha^er’ pp. 143, 149. 266; HTmingblb’* 

17 : Wykes, IV. 310-U ; Onus Climnii' 

Mis, 1281-92 p. 283. 1292-1301 p. S 
Calendarium Genealogieum, pp, 404 ^ 656 -"]^' 

TpsOH^ (n. 7thcent.),biiop wd 
saint, was brought up in co. IteathT 
IJltan, bfoho^ of Ardbraccan, who edimS 
bim. His Collections relating to St 
Patrick, -which are preserved in tte ‘Bool 
of Armagh,’ are denied partly from ntan's 
information oral ond written, naitlv from 
the ‘Confessio’ of St. Patrick; ivluch b 
quotes as ‘ soriptio siia,’ and anotliet wotl 
concerning him called ‘ Commemomtio li- 
borum,’ and partly from troditions com. 
mnnioated to him by ‘seniors’ and ‘wise 
ancients.’ He was moved to -write by lore 
of the saint and indignation at the inongii 
dono to his snceessore, the coarbs of AiinaA 
by 'deserters and robber chiefs and sol-' 
diere,’ 

Tireohon is the earliest witness to 
the date 469 to the death of St, Patrick, and 
bis testimony piwes that the date lent 
generally aooojited (498) is a later tradition 
The date of Tirechan is inferred from that of 
his benefactor, Ultan, who was a member of 
the third order of Irish saints, and died in 
666, Tirechan’s day in the calendar it 
8 July. 


[The‘rripartile Life of St. Patrick (Holt 
Ser.), ii. 802-23; Analecta BoUandiana, edidit 
B. F. Edmnndns Hogan, 8. J., Bruxelles, 1881, 
pp, 67-00 : Usbhor’b Works, vi. 876, 684,607; 
Martyrology of Gorman, p, 129; Todd's St 
Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, p. 399.] T. 0. 


TIEEL or TYRRELL WALTEK 
{Jl, 1100), reputed slayer of William EnfoB, 
was identified by Freeman -with a son of 
Fulc, dean of Lisienx, wbo bore the aame 
name ( Will, Mufus, ii, S22, 67S). He -was, 
however, the son and successor of a Walter 
Tirel, lord of Poix in Pioardv {Feudal JEag- 
land, p. 476). William of Malmeebuiy {A 
Stubbs, p. 878) speaks of him as bron^t 
over from France by William Rufus, ■with 
whom he was on most fkiendly terms, but be 
was certainly the Walter Tirel who appesK 
in ‘ Domesday’ (ii, 41) as holding the manor 
of Longham, Essex, from Riward Fiti- 
Gilbert, tbe founder of the houM of Glare, 
■whose daughter Adeliza he married {Feudal 
England, p. 469). He is mentioned just afte> 
■words (1087) in on agreement-with the Count 
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p. 476) pd is foimd at the 
r.Jrt of the French king in 1091 (£ou«i 
V^ulani { 46 d). The port he took in the 
SWbli J Rufas\2 w. 1100) hae 
to diflcusaed at great length By Freeman 
IWUI Suftts, ii- S2o-8/, 667—70), who coo- 
dudes that ‘no absolute certainty’ exists 
™ the matter. That Walter was gene- 
tallv believed to have shot the fatal arrow 
fe clear; but he seems to have denied the 
fact with great vehemence afterwards, when 
ie had nothing to gain by doing M (ib. 

0-4 > It appears to have been this Walter 
who founded the priory of St. Denis de Poix, 
and hmlt the abbey of St. Pierre de Selin- 


his wife, is mentioned on the Pipe 
PiiUof 1130 (ib. p. 408) ; she retired as a 
Todow to Conflans, a daughter-house of Bee 
lib p 478)' By Walter left a son and 
snicLor, Hugh, lord of Pobc, who sold 
Jjingbamto Henry da Oornhill when leaving 
far the second crusade, 1147 (ib. p. 471). 

fFieeman’s 'William Eufus; Bound’s Feudal 
Endand, 'William of Malmesbury (EolU Sor.)j 
Cutohiy of Rouen Cathedral in public library, 
Konen] B. 

HEWHIT, ROBERT (d. 1428), judge. 
[See TrawHiii.] 


USDAL, PHILIP (1703-1777), Irish 
politician, baptised in St. Mary’s church, 
Dublin, 1 March 1702-3, was son of Richard 
ludal (regietrar of the Irish court of ohan- 
cerv, and member for the borough of Dun- 
dam,1707-18, and county of Loufli, 1718-27, 
m the Irish parliament), by his wife Marian, 
Jasghter of Richard Boyle, M.P.forLeighlin, 
a descendant of the great Eaxl of Cork. 
Richard Tiadal died in October 1742. Tlsdal 
received his education at theschool ofThomas 
Sheridan (1687-1738) [q. v.] in Capel Street, 
Dublin, and at Trini^ Collage, Dublin, where 
he entered on 11 Nov. 1718, and where liis 
tutor was Patrick Delany_[q. v.l, Swift’s 
friend. He graduated B.A. in 1722, and en¬ 
tered as a law student at the Middle Temple 
in 1728. Ih 1733 he was called to the Irish 
hat, where his success was rapid, and, having 
l^his marriage in 1736 added to hie abready 
high and influential connections, he became 
in 1789 a candidate for the representation of 
Dublin IJniveiaity. He was defeated at the 
poll W forty-four votes to thirty-eight, the 
rid of Swift, in perhaps the last public exei- 
tiou of his influence, procuring the return of 
Alexander McAulay. Swift’s interest in the 
ricction was probably stimulated by the 
memory of an old animosity, Tiedal being a 
asarTplative of the Rev. 'William Tiadalor 
Esdall [q. v,] (Swift, Letten, 1711). Tiadal 


was, however, declared duly elected upon 
petition, and continued to represent the vmi- 
versity till 1776. On 21 Jon. 1741-2 he was 
appointed third seijeant-at-law, and became 
a bencher of the King's Inns, and on the death 
of his father 'Was appointed to succeed him as 
registrar of the court of chancery. In 1748 
he was one of the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff in the celebrated Anfflesey peerage 
case [see Ahnuslut, Jaucs]. In 1745 ne was 
appointed judge of the prerogative court, an 
office which he retained until his death. In 
1761 Tisdal was appointed solicitor-general, 
and on 31 July 1760 attorney-general, ap¬ 
pointments which he owed to some extent to 
the influence of Primate Stone, to whose for¬ 
tunes he had attached himself. 

During this period of continuous advanco 
in his profession TisdaVs distinguished parlia¬ 
mentary talents bad raised him to great 
eminence as a politician. At the general 
election of 1761 he was again returned, by 
a large majority, for Dublin university, and 
in the same year received the freedom of the 
city of Oork; that of Dublin had been con¬ 
ferred in 1760. In 1763 he heoame prinoipnl 
secretary of state and keeper of the seal, with 
the management of the Iloiise of Commons, 
and led the house with tact and ability 
down to the change of system which followed 
the appointment of Lord Townshend as 
viceroy in 1767 (sec CAnnwniit, Parlia- 
mentary Debates, and the Hibernim Maga~ 
nine). On the death of the lord chancellov, 
John Bowes (1600-1707) [q.v.], Tisdal made 
a strenuous effort to gain the seals. The in¬ 
fluence of Lord Townshend ‘ nearty prevailed 
on the cabinet to raise that ambitions lawyer 
to the chancellorship , . . hut the govern¬ 
ment would not venture to appoint an Irish¬ 
man to such a post,’ and James Hewitt, 
viscount Lifford [q. v.], was appointed (Wai- 
polu, Memoirs of 'ieorgs III, ed. Le Marchant, 
iii. 110). In this administration, and in that 
of Lord Ilarconrt, Tisdal retained his infn- 
enoe, which was probably greater than that 
enjoyed by any other Irishman in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, his luxurious living 
and social habits adding in the eyes of both 
Townshend and Harconrt to his merits as 
an adviser. As a leading member of the 
Irish cabinet Tisdal is satirised in ‘Bara- 
tariona ’ under the name of ‘ Don Philip the 
Moor,’ and also in 'Pianceriana,' and Irish 
periodical literature testiflee abundantly to 
the importance of 'Black Phil,’ as Tisdal, 
from his dark complexion, grave demeanour, 
and sardonic temper, was commonly known. 

In 1776 Tisdars election for Trinity Col¬ 
lege was opposed by Richard Hntcbinson, 
son of the provost, Hely-Hutchinson, Tisdal’s 
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lifelong rival at tlie bar and in parliament. 
Tisdal vraa defeated, but vvas returned at tlie 
same general election for Armagh. A peti¬ 
tion was lodged against Hutchinson’s return, 
which was subsequently declared void. Tisdal 
died in Belgium, at Spa, on 11 Sept. 1777, 
and was buried at I'inglas, near Dublin. 

Tisdal married, in 1736, Mary, daughter 
of the Hev. Rowland Singleton, and niece 
and coheiress of Henry Singleton, chief 
justice of the common pleas and master of 
the rolls. The great wealth of this lady, 
who was also a distinguished beauty, aided 
Tisdal’s political career. Mrs. Tisdal was the 
chief potroness in Dublin of Angelica Ivauft- 
mann, who was a frequent visitor al Tisdal’s 
residence at Stillorgan Pnrh, co. Dublin, and 
at his town mansion in Leinster Street. 

Portraits of Tisdal and his wife and two 
daughters, his only children, including two 
portraits of Tisdal by Angelica Kaullmann, 
passed to the possession of Tisdial's descen¬ 
dant, Mr. Tigno, at Ashgrove, Ellesmere, 
Salop. There is also a portrait of Tisdal,_ as 
a young man, by Latham, in the collection 
of the provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
His papers were by his directions destroyed 
after his death. 

[Notes kindly furnished by Surgaon-captain 
W. W. Webb; Donoughmoro Piipors, Hist. MSS. 
Comm., 12th Bop. App. pt. iv. passim j Ilardy's 
Tjifo of Cbnrlomont, i. 163; The Batchelor, or 
Hpooubitioneof Jooffry AVagstaffo, 1778; Pugh’i 
Bemarkable Occurrences in the Life of Jonas 
ICanwny; Oilborc’s History of Dublin, iii. 2 Id ; 
Duigenan's Lnchrymoc Academiem, 1777, p. 39 ; 
Hutchinson’s Commercial Restiniuts of Irolund, 
ed.W.O. Oatvoll, pp.xxi-xxiii; Stubbs’s History 
of Dublin Unirorsilyj p. 236; Caldwoll’s Debates 
relative to the Affairs of Ireland; Oampbcll’s 
Fhilosoplucnl Survey of tlie South of Ireland, 
1777 : Burke’s Lauded Gentry.] 0. L. P. 

TISDAL or TISDALL, WILLIAM 
(ieoi)-173B),_ controversialist and acquain¬ 
tance of Swift, born in Dublin in 1609, 
was the son of William Tisdall of Oarrick- 
fergus, by his wife Anna. IIo entered 
Trinity Cullega on 8 Aqii’i! 1087, his tutor 
being Edward Smith [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of Down and Connor,Ihocnme scholar in 16921, 
fellow in 1006, and obtained the degree of 
D.D. in 1707. Swift seems to have made his 
acquaint once as early as 1696-G, while he 
was at Kilroot, during one of his estrange¬ 
ments from Sir William Temple. Stvift sym¬ 
pathised with Tisdnll’s arrogant churchman- 
ship and hatred of presbyterians, and thought 
a good deal of his capacity as a preacher. 
They corresponded, too, upon political ques¬ 
tions, and were in agreement as to the 
desirability of passing a bill against occa¬ 


sional conformity. These rektin^ ’ 
abruptly changj m 1704 
announced to his friend that he J • 

Swifl replied in a letter dated 20 Anril 17 ai' 
m which rage and irony are ^ 
enough beneath the studied ealmneaslhbl 
he affected. The episode wm vay 
closed but Swift never got over his 
agomst the ‘ interloper.’ When he 
a contemptuous epithet for Steele, he calW 
Mm a ‘Tisdall klow.’ Tisdall’S 

himself by marrying, on 16 May 1706 
Eleanor, daughter of Hugh Moman ol 
Oottlestown, co. Sligo. ^ 

In 1706 Tisdall became vicar of Kerry 
and Ruavnn, co. Antrim; he was appointed 
rector of Drumcree, 00 . Armagh, onSONoy 
1711, and was admitted vicar of Belfast in 
the following year. His reputation as a 
controversialist was alreai^ considerable in 
the north of Ireland. In 1709 appeared ha 
ironical * A Sample of True-Blew Presby- 
terian Loyally, in all Changes and Tiuns of 
Government’ (Dublin, 4to), which was 
followed in 1712 by his vigorous ‘ Conduct 
of the Dissenters in Ireland.’ Tisdall de¬ 
clared jocularly (though the jol.e was not 
relished by_ Swift) that he had saved Ire- 
laud by this as Swift England by Us 'Con¬ 
duct of the Allies.’ John McBride [q. y.l 
retorted in ‘A Snmplo of Jet-black Prdatic 
Calumny.’ Tisdall published two other 
small tracts, before the dominion of the 
whigs was deflnitoly established in 1715. 
After this he was silent. His relations 
with Swift became closer again after Strih’s 
death, and he was a witness to Swift’s will 
lie died on 8 June 1736, being suryited 
jiist a year and a day by his wife, A son 
William became vicar of St. James'n, Dub¬ 
lin, married Lady Mary, daughter of Ohan- 
bro Brnbozon, fifth earl of Meath, and had 
issue (Bubku, Landed Gentry and Peerast, 
B.v. ‘Meath’). 

[Dublin TJniv. Cal.; Stubbs’s Trinity CoH 
Dublin; Bonn’s Hist, of Belfast; Baid'a^shy- 
torian Church in Irolund; Oiiiik'e Life of Svik; 
l^orbtor's Life of Swift; Swift’s Journal to Stelb, 
od. Bylnnd; Lodge's Peerage, ed, Archdall, n. 
304; notes kindly supplied by Surgeon-oeptain 
W.W. Webb.] T.S. 

TISDALE, TYSDAIiL, or TTSDALE, 
JOHN (Jl. 1660-1663), printer end sta¬ 
tioner, began to print in 1660 ' at Knight- 
Rider strete, nere to the Queues Waiedrop,’ 
London. At a later date he had ‘a shoppe 
in the iqiper ende of Lombard strete, in All- 
hallowes ohurehyard nere unto graceciurchei’ 
at the • sygne of the Eagles foots.' He was 
an original member of the Company of Sta- 
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rionen and ia mentioned in the first charter, 
4 Jlay 1556 (A-EBBB, Transcript, vol. i. pp. 
TTriii-xsix), having been made free on 8 Oct. 
1553 (ib. i. 34). The first entry to him in the 
iRsffi'ter’ is m 16J8for a license ‘ to prynte 
en CbO in laten for Ryohardo Jugge, John 
Jua>'on, and Anthony Smythe,’ which ia the 

ifirst instance recorded in the “Register" of 
cue printer printing for another' (i4. i. 96). 
He begin to take apprentices on 26 Dee. 
1559 (w. P-11®)' devices was an 

u^el driving Adam and Eve out of Para- 
aiS' another was Abraham’s sacrifice. He 
printed several of Bishop Bale’s treatises. 
Ills last production is dated 1663, and the 
latest entry referring to him is one for taking 
an apprentice on 26 Tune of the same year 
III. 1 . 2:i7). One John Tisdale, possibly a 
m, had a temporary partnership with John 
Ckrlewood [q. v.] ‘ at the Saracen's Head, 
aeoT llolboiirn conduit: how long this lasted 
IS uncertain, ns nothing of thoir printing 
irith a date’ ia known (Ambs, Typoyr. Antiq., 
ed. Herbert, ii. 1093). Tisdale printed for 
Eafe Rewbery and Ernnois Ooldocke. 

[Ames’s Typogr, Antiii. (Ilarbort), ii. 788- 
J 70 j the same (by Dibdiii), iv. 345-53; Cot. of 
Early Printed Books in the British ilueoani, 
I8St: Watt’s Bibl. Britannica. ii. 909.] 

H. R. T. 


mOOMB, JONATHAN HOLT (1819- 
18S7), bishop of Rangoon, was horn in Lon¬ 
don on 29 July 1819, and educated at Bromp- 
ton 1826, and at Olapham from 1827 to 
1830. In 1831 he removed to King’s College 
ecbool, whence ho want in 1834 to Thomas 


Jarrett [ipv.] to bo prepared for the uiii- 
veraity. He entered St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, in 1837, road for mathematical 
honours, and at the oud_ of his first year 
emned a college scholarship. Tie graduated 
BA. (junior optima) in 1841, and M.A. in 
1845, and was created B.D. honoris oama in 
1877. In 1842 he commenced residing in 
the house of Lady Harriot Forde of Ilolly- 
moimt, near Downpatrick, os tutor to her 
nephew, Fierce Butler, He was ordained 
on 25 Scyt. 1812, and acted as curate at 
DcunpatiLck. In Echruary 1844. he beciuuu 
eoiate of St. Mark’s, Keiinington, London, 
and in April 1845 perpetual curate of St, 
•Wrew-the-Less. This was a large parish 
in Cambridge where a portion of the popu¬ 
lation were of the moat diaieputahla and 
degraded chnraolor, Titcomb very soon made 
lumself popular, and had large congregations 
attending his church; he instituted Sunday 
ichools and district visitors, and became a 
\Hy successM open-air preacher. He re¬ 
signed his living in June lo69, and removed 
to The Boltons, South Kensington. For 
Tot. sn:, 


nearly three years he acted as secretary to 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society 
of India, 

In April 1861 Titcomb was presented to 
Uie vicarage of St. Steplien’s, South Lambeth, 
where a new district church had been erected. 
From 1870 to 1876 he acted as rural dean of 
Cldpham, Surrey, and in 1874 was made an 
honorary canon of Winchester Cathedral. 
His London engagements were also nume¬ 
rous: he was a member of the Eclectic 
Society and of the Prophetical Society, 
where he read papiers; he lectured at the 
Christian Evidence Society, and argued with 
infidels in Brodlattgh’s Hall of Science. The 
Earl of Onslow, who had witnessed the 
succesa of his ministry in South Lambeth, 
gave him the living of Woking, Surrey, in 
Alarcli 1870. In the following year he was 
appointed the first bishop of the newly 
formed diocese of Rangoon in British Burms, 
and consecrated in Westminster Abbey on 
21 Dec, He landed in Rangoon on 21 Feb, 
1878, and during bis short career in the 
coimtrylod anaolivelife, HeheldacouGrma- 
tion in the Andaman Islands, consecrated a 
missionary church at Toungoo, ordained to 
the diaconate Tamil and Karen converts, 
paid seven visits to Moulmsin resulting in 
the appointment of a chaplain there, and 
baptised and confirmed numerous Tamils, 
Karens, Burmese, Chinese, Eurasians, and 
Telegas. On 17 Feb. 1881 he fell over a 
cliff in the Karen hills, and was so iuj ured 
that he was ultimately obliged to return to 
England, where on 3 March 1882 he resigned 
his bishopric. An account of some portion 
of his career ns a bishop is given in his ‘ Per¬ 
sonal Recollections of British Burma, and 
its Church Mission Work in 1878-9,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1880. 

After a period of rest Titcomb was ap¬ 
pointed by the bishop of London his coadjutor 
for tlie supervision of the English chaplains 
in Northern and Central Europe, extending 
over ten nations. After eight long conti¬ 
nental journeys (1881-1886) his strength 
foiled, and ho accepted the vicarage of 
St, Peter’s, Brookley, Kent. Ho died at St. 
Leonoi'd’s-on-Sea on 2 April 1887, and was 
buried in Bromplon cemetery, London, on 
7 April. He married, in May 1846, Sarah 
Holt, eldest daughter of John AVood of 
Southport; she died on 35 Jon,1876, aged 52, 
having had eight daughters and two sons. 
Four of the daughters died in the bishop’s 
lifetime. 

In addition to addresses, lectures,pastorals, 
and sermons, he published: 1 . ‘lluads of 
Prayer for Daily Privolo Devotion, with an 
Appendix of Occasional Prayers,’ Cambridge, 

3u 
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1830; 4tL odi), 1803, 2. ‘Bible Studies, 
or an Inquiry into tlie Pro^rossivo Develop¬ 
ment of Divine Bevelation,’ Cambridge, 
1861, part i. only ; 2iid edit. 1867. 3. ‘Bap¬ 
tism, its Institution, its Privileges, and its 
Besponsibilities,’ 1806. 4. ‘The EealPre¬ 
sence : Hemarks in Ecply lo B. F. Littlc- 
dalo,’1807. 5. ‘The Doctrine of tlio Beal 
Presence in the Lord’s Supper,’ 1808. 
6 . ‘Eevelation in Progress from Adam to 
Malachi; Bible Studies,’1871. 7.‘Cautions 
for Doubters,’ 1873 ; 2nd edit. 1880, 8 . 
‘ Church Lessons for Young Churchmen, or 
Gladiu8Ecclesia>,’1873, two editions, 0. ‘'The 
Anglo-Israel Post-Bag,’ 1870, a sniire. 
10. ‘Is it not EeasonableP A Dialogue on 
the Anglo-Tsracl Controversy,’ 1877, 11. 
‘ Liberationist Fallacies,' 1877. 12. ‘ Before 
the Cross: a Book of Devout Meditation,’ 
1878. 13. ‘ The Bond of Peace: a Message 
to the Church,’ 1878, 14. ‘ Sliort Chapters 
on Buddhism, past and present,’ 1883. 16. 
‘A Message to the Nineteenth Century,’ 
1887, a work on Anglo-lsraclism. 

I A, T. IklwurLls's A Cunaocratod Life, memoir 
of BialiopTiteorab, 1887, with aportmit; Church 
Portrait Journal, 1880, 1 . fll-t, with a portrait; 
Times, 4 April 1887 p 0, 6 April p. 9 ; Mon of 
the Time, 1887, p. 998,1 Q. 0, B. 

TITE, Sib WILLIAM (1798-1878), ar- 
chitoct, born in February 1798 in tho parish 
of St. Bartholomew tho Groat, London, was 
tho son of Arthur Tite, a Eussin merchant, 
by his wife Anne, daughter of John Elgio. 
william was educated at a day-school in 
Tower Stroot, afterwards at ITaoknoy, and 
became a pupil of Bavid Laing (1774-1860) 
[q, T.], architect of the oustom-house. From 
1817 to 1820 ho assisted Laing in rebuilding 
the body of the church of St. Dunslan-iu- 
the-East, aud in compiling its history; this 
was published in 1818. After failing in 
several conmctilions he obtained a commis¬ 
sion to build the Scottish church, Eogont 
Square, for Edward Irving, in 1827-8 (IIaib, 
liegent Square, 1808, p. 60). In 1832 he 
designed the Golden Cross Hotel, West 
Strand, and in 1887-8 tho London aud West¬ 
minster Bank, Lothhmy, inoonjuuotionwith 
Charles Eobert Cockerell [q. v.] Ills most 
important work was the rebuilding of the 
Eoyol Exebange. At the first open competi¬ 
tion in 1840 he was not among tho success¬ 
ful candidates; hut when tho three selected 
designs were found to be unsuitable, the 
principle of open competition was aban¬ 
doned, and five arohitoots were invited to 
send in designs, of whom Tito was one. Sir 
Charles Bari-y [q. v,], Josopih Owilt [q. v.], 
and Sir Eobert Srairko [q. v.] declining to 
compete, only 0. E. Coekoroll and Tito were 


left in the field, and Tite’s design was ch^ 
Ihe building was completed in three ve^ 

UerVictlJSTdcS^^^^ 

designed many of the important early/ai’lwav 
stations, including the termini of the Lend™ 
South^Westom railway at Vauth^ 

at Bl^wall, 1840; the citadel station at 
Carlisle, 1847-8; most of the stations on 
tho Caledonian and Scottish Centralrai W 
including Edinburgh, 1847-8; Chiswik’ 
1849; Windsor, 1850; the stations on ttl 
Exotor and Yeovil railway, and on the line 
from Havre to Paris. Tits planned the 
Woking OQinotery in 1863-4. In 1864:.6 he 
built Gresham House, Old Broad Street 
on the site of the old excise otiice; in 1867 
Messrs. Tnplina & Co.’s warehouse, Gresham 
Sti'oet j in 1868-9 a memorial churcli, in the 
Byzantine style, at Garrard’s Oro« 8 , Buck¬ 
inghamshire [Builder, 1869, xvii. 688 , 616) 

Afteraeonou8iUneas,followedbyaiouiney 

to Italy In 1861-2, Tite gradiuilly nhandoned 
notivo_ pii'ofossional work, but he had many 
other interests and ocoupations. Li 1833 he 
was elected mosident of the Architectuial 
Society, which was merged in the Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Arciiitects in 1842. He 
was xirosidunt of the Institute from 1861 to 
1863 and from 1807 to 1870. He contests 
Barnstaple, in the liberal interest, wi^oat 
suocoss in August 1864, but be was elected 
member for Bath in 1866. and continued to 
represent that city without interruption till 
his death. In parliament he strenuously 
resisted the piroposed introduction by Sir 
Gooi-ge Gilbert Scott [q. v.] of the GotUc 
style in tho new foreign office and other 
pmblic buildings adjoining the treasiuy. As 
a member of the metropolitan board of worls 
be was largely concerned in the construction 
of the Thames Embankment. He was s 
director of Ibe Loudon and Westminster 
Bank, aud a member of the select committee 
appointed to report on the bank charter in 
] 860. llo was a magistrate for the counties 
of Middlesox and Somerset, and was a go- 
veraor of Dulwich College and of St. Thomas's 
Ilospitnl. He was knighted in 1889, andia 
1870 was made a companion of the Bath. 

Tito was also well known os an antiquarr 
niid collector of books, mauusoripts, sni 
works of art. lie was elected a fellow of 
the Eoyal Society in 1836, and oftke Sodstv 
of Antiquaries in 1839, and was jresidentof 
the Cambridge Society in 1866. From 1824 
to 1869 ho was honorary secretary of ths 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, He 
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biished a descriptive catalogue of tlie anti- 
^nities found in the excavations at the new 
Lval Exchange, 1848, and several of his 
nawrs and addresses were privately printed. 
H^as a good linguist, andhad an extensive 
fnowiedge of English literature. He was 
a munificent contributor to funds raised for 
charitable and educational purposes, and 
founded the Tite scholarship m the City of 
London School. He died without issue at 
Torquay on 20 April 1878, and was buried 

in Norwood cemetery. ^ , 

]ji 1882 Tite married Emily, daughter of 
John Ourtis of Herne Hill, Surrey, who aur- 
viTBdhim. His personal property was sworn 
under 400,0001. His valuable library, con- 
BSting chiefly of early English books, biblical 
ind hturgicm rarities, and historical auto- 
otaphs, was sold at Sotheby’s after his death. 
° A portrait of Tite ns n young man by 
Renton, and a bust by William Theed, 1870, 
ate at the London Institution. A coot of 
Tlieed'a bust and a portrait painted by J. P. 
Enight, B,.A., are at the Institute of British 
Arcttiteots. There is a marble bust of The 
in the Ouildhall, Bath. 

fPnpers read at the Boyal Instituto of British 
irchitecta, 1873-4, pp. 209-12 j Diet of Archi- 
iffitnie; Timas,22 April 1873 : Eedgrava’a Diet, 
of Artists: Builder, 3 Moy 1873.] 0. D. 

TTEIENS (correctly TIETJENS). TE¬ 
RESA OAROLINE JOHANNA (1881- 
1877), operatic singer, bom of Hungarian 
parents at Hamburg on 17 July 1831 (Rin- 
itiUji, Diet, of Music), wna musically edu¬ 
cated in her native town. Her voice was a 
wprano of eingular sweetness and power, 
aad in 1849 she made a successful Mbut at 
Hamburg in the title part of ' Luorezia 
Borgia.’ Erom that year until 1860 she sang 
principally at Frankfort and Vienna, where 
ate was engaged for Benjamin Lumley [q. v.l 
of Her Miyestys Theatre for the season 01 
1868. It is said to have been due to Lumley 
that her name was simplified to Titiens. On 
13 April 1868 she appeared at Her Majesty’s 
aaTalentme hi' Les ui^onotaj’ with much 
snccess (Oox, Musical Mecolleatmu, ii. 816). 
Titiens’s success in England induced her to 
make ker home there. She ultimately be¬ 
came a naturalised British subject. Foryeara 
she sang at Her Majesty’s aud Drury Lane 
under Mapleson and E. T. Smith, and also 
at Corent Garden and, later, at the Hay- 
market. Her best parts included Lucrezia, 
Semiramde, Countess Almaviva, Medea in 
Cherubini’s opera of that name, and Leuora 
iu Beetboven’s ' Fidelio,’ though in this last 
her triumph was vocal, since her figure was 
naBaited to the port. She also sang Ortrud 
in'LobengTin.’ 


As a singer of sacred music Titiens was 
no less successful than as an opera singer, 
and her services for the provincial and 
Handel festivah. were in continual demand. 
In 1863 she visited Paris, and during 1876 
America. At the end of the last year she 
was accorded at the Albert Hall, London, 
her last benefit. In May 1877 she made as 
Luorezia her last appearance on the stage, 
her health at that time being very weak. 
She died on 8 Oct. 1877, and was buried at 
Kenssl Green. 

(MusicalTimes, 1877iP S34; MusioalOpimon, 
September 1892; Grove’s Diet, of Musio and 
Musicians.] R. H. L. 

TITLEY, WALTER(1700-1768),envoy- 
extraordinary at Copenbagen, born in 1700, 
was son of Abraham Titley, a Staifordabire 
man. He was admitted a king’s scholar at 
Westminster in 1714, and was three years 
later elected to Cambridge. While at West¬ 
minster he acted as ‘ help' to Osborn Atler- 
bury, son of Francis Atterbury [q, v. j, bishop 
of Bochestar, and was afterward bis tutor. 
From Trinity College, Cambridge, he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1722 and M.A. in 1726. He 
laid down a regular plan of life, which was 
approximately carried out. The first thirty 
years were to be given to study, the next 
thirty to public business, aud after the age 
of sixty study was to be resumed. Having 
entered the diplomatic service, he heonine 
secratoiy of the British embassy at Turin. 
On S Jan. 1728-9 he was selected to act os 
chargA d’affaires at Oopenha^n in the absence 
of Lord Qlenoroby, and on 3 Nov. 1730 was 
named envoy-extraordina^. In 17SS Richard 
Bentley (1662-1742) [q.v.linaater of Trinity, 
appointed him to the physic-fellowship at 
that college. Titley resigned his diplomatic 
position to accept it, but had become so at¬ 
tached to his life at Copenhagen that he was 
unable to leave it. He accordingly resumed 
his post, and held it for the remainder of his 
life. On his application in 1761, tho king of 
Denmark agreed to order the seizure and 
extradition of deserters &om theBritish army 
and navy, on condition of a similar service 
being performed for him in England, Two 
years later, in 1763, Titley was, on the 
ground of ^e and infirmity, granted an 
assistant. He died at Copenhagen, greatly 
respected and lamented, in February 1768. 
He bequeathed 1,0007. each to Westminster 
school, Tkinity College and the university 
of (lambridge. Port of the last bequest was 
to be devoted to buildings. 

Titley wrote an ‘Imitation’ in En^isb of 
the second ode of the third book of Horace, 
which was much admu'ed by Bentley, who 

S u 2 
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parodied it (Ciioiciin, Boswell, iv, 24). Botli 
imitation and parody are printed in Monk’s 
‘ Life of Bentley.’ Some of his Latin versos 
are conlainod in ‘Ilelic[ui£6 Qaloanm.' The 
poem ‘ Laterna Mogalographioa,’ included in 
Vincent Bourne’s ‘ Works ’ (1772), is also 
attributed to Titley. 

[Welch’s Alumni Wostmon.; Cole's Athonio 
Oantahr. in Brit. Mua. Addit. MR. 5882; Bishop 
Newton’s Life, prefixed to Works, p. Ifi; Homo 
Office Papers. 1760-6, od. Bedington, pp. 82, 
301-2; Monk’s Lifo of Bentley, 2 iid ed. ii. 173-4, 
309; Picking’s edition of Bouriio’s Works, 
pref. p. li; Ohnlmers’s Biogr. IJiel.] 

G. Lu Q. N. 

TITUS, SILIUS (102.3 P-170'1), politi¬ 
cian, born about ]<i23, -was sou of Silius 
Titus of Buslioy, Ilortfordahiro. Ilis fnniiW 
is said to have been of Italian origin, ite 
matriculated at Ohrist Oiiureli, Oxford, 
10 March 1038, aged 1C, and was admit U‘(l 
a student of the Middle Temple in 1039 
(Fobtub, Alumni Oxon. i. 1490; Wood, 
Athenis, iv. 023). Titus took up arms fur 
the parliament at the opening of tho civil 
war, beoamo a oaplain in tho regiment 
of Oolonol Aylona, and took part in 
tho siogo of Doiminglon (Jastlo iuUolohcr 
1044 ((JOTramunjOK, Jleri/ordshire, 314; 
Kingston, Civil War in Hertfordshire, p. 
124). IIo nevor served in (ho now modtd. 
On 4 Juno 1047 Titus, wlio seems to have 
been in attendance upon Ohnrien I at IIol- 
denby, brought tho House of Oummons tho 
news of Joyce’s seizure of the king, and 
was rewarded by a gratuity of 50Z. His 
name appears in the list of the king’s house¬ 
hold in the Isle of Wight wliioli was ap¬ 
proved by tho commons on 20 Nov. l(M7 
(^Conwions’Journals, V. 198,304). By this 
time Titus, who was a strong prosbyterinn, 
Imd also become an ardent royalist, and de¬ 
voted himself to contriving schemes for the 
king’s escape. On 6 April 1048 Oroinwoll 
warned Oolonel Hammond that Titus was 
not to he trusted, and abont a fort night later 
Hammond expelled him from Oorisbrook. 
Titus, however, remained in the island, cor¬ 
responding with the king, ond devising fresh 
plans for his escape, lu September 1018, 
when the Newport treaty came into force, 
he was once more allowed to attend the king, 
and appears to have remained with him till 
his seizure by the army in November (Hii;- 
LiDM, Xing Oharlss in the Isle of Wight, 
1862, pp. 108, 110, 260; the lifteen letters 
which Charles wrote to Titus are printed in 
this volume). 

In Docomhor 1019 Titus was sent to 
Jersey as the agent of tho HnglisL, proshy- 
terians, bearing an address setting forth the 


policy they wished him to pursue nl 
aisooveiy of this intrigue by thegoveinmen 
prevented his return to England, hut 
presbytoriana commissioned Titus witt 
Ma-ior-goneral Massey and three other/i„ 
represent their opmions in the neentiatim 
earned on at Breda between Charles ani 
the commissioners of Sootlond (ij. np. g-ii. 
.324; lieport on the Butce of Portlands 
1.685,693; State Trials, v.43). Thanht 
tho orthodoxy of his roligions and political 
views, Titus was allowed by the Scots tohs 
ono of the king’s bedchamber wheuCharlesII 
came to Scotland rVS’Ai.KnB, SutoriealBit. 
courses, p. 177). Charles sent him to France 
in the spring of 1061 to carry to 

Maria the proposals for the king’s mairiasB 
with tho MimjuUnf Argyll’s daughter (IIii. 
iiTUM, p. 326). After the overthrow of the 
royalist eaua(> at, Worcester, Titusappears to 
ho VO attached liimsolf to George Villier- 
sucond diilto of Buckingham [q. v.], and 19 
deaoribod as Uuokingham’s agent in his in¬ 
trigues with tlio presbytoriana, levellers,and 
ollior English nmloonlenls (Cal, Clarendm 
Papers, u. J40, iii. 109, 114). DiscoMraged 
by t ho defeat of I ho royalist oanse, he appUed 
himself to Oromwoll, asking leave to return 
to Englnud, and promising not to act against 
tho govornmont (20 Nov. 1664); but his 
retiuost was not p-anted ii. 720). 

A year later,_ 16 Nov. 1066, Charles wrota to 
Titus thanking iiim for his services (Ch/. 
Clarendon Palters, iii. GO). In October 1666 
Titus, who usoB tho pseudonym of ' Jen¬ 
nings,’ beennie ono of Olarendon'e cotte- 
spondonis, and was the obief intennediaiy 
botween the royalieta and the levelleii. 
Oolonel Edward Soxby [q. v.] was his inti- 
inato friond ; he aseistedliim in concertiag 
a vising against Cromwell, and kept Claren¬ 
don well infunnod of the plots for the Pm. 
toctor’s asaassinatiou. It is possible that he 
had a hand in the composition of ' Eilling 
no Murder,’ though he did not as yet lay 
claim lo its authorship (ii. pp_. 189, 3S1, 
397). Titus was epeoiaUy active in con¬ 
certing tho royalist maurreotion of Aimst 
1960 (Jlist. MSS. Cofiim. 10th Bep.vi. 196). 

Titus sat in the Convention parliament as 
member for Lndgorshall (31 July 1660), dis- 
tinguidiing himself by his zeal against the 
regicides, and W propjosing the diamterment 
of Oromwoll, Iveton, and Bradshaw (Old 
Parliammtan/ History, xxiii. 16, 68, 42, 
BO, CO, 80).' That assembly voted him 
S,000d., chargeable on the excise, as siewaid 
for his eminent services to the royal cause 
(t6. xxiii 68, 77). It is doubtful, howw, 
whether this sum was over paid him (wh 
State Papers, Horn. 1061-2, pp. 172, 284). 
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But on 31 Titus, who is described couformists, Titus was one of the persons to 

■" (jjoom of the bedchamber, was made whom he applied. He approved of the re- 
fcee^t of -Deal Castle (ib. 1660-1, p. 698). peal of the penal lawa,but by February 1688 
In 1660 during the Dutch war, he was cap- declared that he would have no more to do 
tarn of**^ company in the lord-admiral’s with James, and that he was conyinced that 
jesiment of foot July) and colonel of a the design of the government was to bring 
recent of Kentish militia (ib. 1066-6, pp. in popery (Maokiotosii, James II, p. 210). 
^0 187,610). On 3 Feb. 1670 he was re- Nevertheless on 6 July 1088 he accepted a 
t^ed to parliament for Loswithiel, in Fe- seat in the privy council, aJlurad, according 
bruftiy 1870 for Hertfordshire, in August to Macaulay, by the honour offered him ond 
1679 and in February 1681 for Hunting- the hope of obtaining a large sum due to him 
donshire. During the excitement of the from the crown (-Hiat. qf Unffland, i. 634, 
popish plot and the exclusion bill Titus bo- peoplo’a edit.) lie was present at the last 
ame one of the leaders of the House of council meeting held by James after his 
Commons. He was one of the first to attack return from Foversham, hut he had no hesi- 
Tanby (Gkhv, Debates, vi. 862, 362, vii. tation in tranaforring his allegiance to IVil- 
13.i), urged the removal of Lauderdale from 1km (BiiAStaioir, Autobiography, p. 340 ; 
the wag’s councils, and in 1680 that of Diaiy of Henry, Dari (f Clarendon, ed. 
Halifa’c (&. vii, 196, viii._ 22, 282). No one SingM, ii. 180, 228). 
believed more entu'ely in the plot or was _ His compliance with James had destroyed 
more eager against papists. _ IIo was one of his former popularity, but he succoeded in 
the managers of Lord Staflbrd’a trial, and getting returned to the parliament of 1690 
did not hesitate to denoimoo the judges for Ludlow (LuitJIIhl, -Diojy, ii. 811). His 
when they showod any doubts of tlie evi- speeches had lost their effectiveness, but 
deuce for the plot or discouraged protestant sometimes a Hash of his oldhumour appeared 
petitioners. Titus was not eloqiiont, but ha in them, He was zoalous for triennial por- 
iras a vigorous speaker with a gift of humo- liamcnta, and urged the passing of the trian- 
loua illustration which made his speeolica nial bill, even though it had originated in 
effective. Lawreueo Hyde, who was inoa- the lords. At the same time he owned 

f ibleofjesting himself, oncooomplalued that it was natural that the commons should 
itus had made the house sport, to which dislike to have the lords prescribe to them 
Titus retorted that tlihige were not neces- . times when to meet and when to be dis- 
satdy serious becauso they were dull. A ' eolved. ‘ St. Paul desired to be dissolved { 
good specimen of his etylo is the speech on but if any of his friends had set him a day, 
moderation in dealing with papists, which he would not have taken it well of them’ 
called forth Hyde’s criticism (Gnnr, vii. (Giibt, Debates, x. 378, cf. x. 208, 308). 
400). But his moat famous speech was At the general election of 1606 Titus stood 
agawt the limitation which Clioi'les oifored for Huntingdonshire, and hie defeat then 
to impose upon a catholic sovereign, rather terminated his political career (Lpitbupl, 
than pass the hill for oxclnding his brother iii. 644). Tie died in December 1704, and 
fromtnethroue.Titusai'guodwithgreatoflbot was buried at Biiehey (Lp Nevd, Momtr- 
that when a sovereign was once upon the meiita Anglicana, 1700-16, p. 92). Titus 
throne, it would bo praolicnlly impossible to loft throe danghtore. 
maintain these restrictions. ‘ To accept of The grant of an addition to his coat-of- 
evpedients to secure the prolQstant religion, arms made to Titus in 1665 enumerates, 
after such a hing had mounted the throne, among his services, that ‘ by his pen and 
would be os strange as if there ware alien practicos agalnstthetbenusurper, Oliver, be 
ffl the lobby, and wo should vote that we vigorously endeavoured the destruction of 
would rather secure ourselves by letting him that tyrant and his government.’ This pro- 
k and chaining him than by hooping him biihly refers to the tact that Titus claimed 
out’(ib. viii. 279; OiUHraPB, JJefiaies, ii. the authorship of 'Killing no Murder.’ 
93). illustration is versified in Bram- Evelyn in his ‘Diary’ under 2 April 1669 
ston’s'Art of Politics’ (1720). attributes the pamphlet to Titus. On the 

-After the dissolution of the parliament of other hand, Titus, when referring to it in 
1681 Titus kept aloof from tho conspiracies Lis correspondence with Clarendon at the 
in which some of the whig leaders engaged, time of its publication, makes no claim for 
though in July 1683, when tho By 0 House himself (Ca/. Clarerulon Dapers, iii. 307), 
was discovered, it was rumoured that a Moreover, Sexby before his death confessed 
warrant was out against him (LpiXBiii,r., to having written it (Thuhpob, vi. 600), 
Biary, i. 266). B’ive years later, when and internal evidence supports his statement. 
James II was striving to win over tho non- Titus, however, was very intimate with 
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Sexby, and may woll Lave helped him in 
composing it. 

Wood also attributes to Titus ‘A soa- 
Bouable speech made by a member of parlisf 
ment in the IIouso of Oommons concerning 
the other Ilonse in March 1669,’ roprinled 
in Morgan’s ‘Phoanix Britaniiicua,’_1732, 
p. 107. In this case the attribution is pro¬ 
bably correct, though it was as^ned many 
years later to Anthony AshW Cooper, flrat 
earl of Shaftesbury [ij. r.] (Ohiubtxh, lAfa 
of Shaftsiburyi i. app. iT.l 

[Wood’s Abbonse OxoniensPb, cd. Bliss, iv. 623; 
Oluttsrbuch’s Eertfordshiro, i. 342-6 ; Kings¬ 
ton’s Civil War in Eertfordshiro, 1804, p. 124 j 
HilUer’s Charles I in the Isle of Wight, 1862. 
The letters of Chiirlos I to Titus, and other 
doenments printed by Eillier, are in tho British 
Museum, Egerton MS. 1633.J C. E. E. 

TOBIAS (i. 726), bishop of lloohestor, 
is said to have been a native of Koiit and to 
have been educated at Dover and Canter¬ 
bury. lie ‘ was one of the scholarly occle- 
siastics who had been trained in the great 
school at Canterbury ’ (Bhigtit, Chapters of 
Early Churoh History, 1897, p. 429). There 
ho was a pupil of Theodore and llodrion, 
and Bede describes Mm as ' a man of multi¬ 
farious learning in the Latin, Creek, and 
Saxon tongues “(Hist, Ecoles, v. 8, 28). lie 
was consecrated ninth bishop of Boohostor 
by Brihtwald in succossion to Gebmuiid, 
who died probably in 690. Tho first genuine 
charter attested by him is dated 700; he 
was present at, the counoil of Clovesho in 
716, when King Wihtrod promulgated his 
law against tho alieniUion of ohnroh pro¬ 
perty (Bbiotit, pp. 430-1). IIo died in 726 
and was buried m St. raul’s Olniroh in St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral at Eochoster (Tiionrn, 
Eey. Roffense, p. B; SiiUTDLna, Heyihters of 
Eiochester, p. 64). Bale ascribes to him a 
book of komilies and Pits a book of letters; 
neither is known to be extant. 

[Authorities cited; Loland’s Collectanea; 
Bale’s Scriptt. 1660, p. 90; Pits, p. 124; 
Biirotiius’s Aunales Ecoh 1762, xil. 364; Wil¬ 
kins’s Concilia; Eabrioins’s Bihl. Lat. Modii 
ASvi, vi. 768-0 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Eib.; 
Whiuton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 830; Bornaid’s Cot. 
MSS. Angliee, i. 241; Lo Neva’s East!, ed. 
Hardy; Wright’s Biogr. Liborario, i. 242; 
Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils; Bishop Stubbs 
in Diet. Christian Biogr.] A. E. P. 

TOBIN, GEOBGl!) (1768 1838), reai^. 
admiral, second son of James Tobin of Nevis 
in the West Indies, and older brother of 
John Tobin [n. v.], was born at Salisbury 
on IS Dec. 1708. lie entered the navy in 
1780 on board the Namur, in which he after¬ 
wards wont out to the West Indies and was 


present m the action of 12 AprillTRnir 
the peace he was for some time in the 
bay Castle, guardship at Plymouth in tt 
Leander on the Halifax station, in 
tance; and from 1788 to Wgbhenil t 
voyage in a ship of the East India Com^y 
On hiB return he was home for a few wSI 
m the Tremendous during the Spanish 
ment, and on 22 Nov. ife was made a S' 
tenant. During 1791-8 he was in theS 
vidoncB with Captain William BM ro vl 
in the voyage to Tahiti and the freit 
Indies, and on his return to England learned 
that by his ahsenee he had escaped (as he 
then considered it) being appointed third 
lieutenant of the Agamemnon with Captain 
Iloralio (afterwards Viscoimt) Nelson [q vl 
who, through his wife, was connectedwith 
Tobin’s family. It seemed to him a much 
hotter thing to be appointedl second heu- 
lonant of the Thetis frigate with Captain 
Alexander Cochrane [g. v.] In the Thetis 
he romnined. Some four years later, 12 July 
1707, Nelson wrote: * The time is past for 
doing anything for him. Had he been with 
mo, he would long since have been a captain, 
and I should have liked it, as being most 


esceodiugly pleased with Mm.’ 

Tobin Avas not made a commander till 
12 July 1798. He wae advanced to the rank 
of captain in the large promotion at the 
paco, 20 April 1802, and in September 
1804 was ap;pointed to the Northumberland, 
fliigehip of hiB old chief, Cochrane, offFertol 
and afterwards in the West Indies; in Sep- 
tomhor 1806 ho was moved into the Princeas 
Charlotte, a 88'gun frigate, and in W, off 
Tobngo, captureil the Erenoh corvette Cyane 
aftur a very gallant resistance. After mneih 
convoy eervioo Tobin, etill in the ssma 
frigate (reniimod Andromache in 1812), co¬ 
operated during 1813-14 with the annyia 
the north of Bpaiu and the west of Prance. 
In July 1814 the Andromache was paid off, 
and Tobin had no further service at bol 
On. 8 Dec. 1815 he was nominated a G.B,, 
became a rear-admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and 
died at Teigiiinoulh on 10 April 1838. He 
married, in 1804, Dorothy, daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Gordon Shelly of the navy, widow of 
Major William Duff of the 26th regiment, 
and by her had issue one sou and one 
daughter. 

I Marshall’s lioy. Nav, Biogr. iv. (ral. li, 
pt. h.) 620 ; United Service Joutnil, June 18J8; 
Ooiit. Mug. 1838, ii. 100.] J. E. 1. 


TOBIN, JOHN (1770-1804), dramatist, 
author of ‘ Tho Honey Moon,’ bom nt Solis* 
bury on 28 Jan. 1770, was the son of James 
Tobin, amerohant, and his wife, born)Vebb% 
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rCT'^Jaffhter of a rich "West India sugar but in llie nioantims alarming symptoms of 
nlanter. George Tobin [q. v.]-was bis elder consiimplion bad manifestedtbemsefircs. lie 
brother. Another brother, James Webbe was told that to save hia life he must "winter 
Tobin ^ acquaintance of Lamb and Cole- in the West Indies, He set sail accordingly 
lidse was greatly respected at Nevis, "where on 7 Dec. 1804, but died the first day out, 
he died on 80 Oct. 1814 (^St. Chriatopher The ship put back, and he was buried in the 
oajfrte 4Nov. 1814). About 1776 the father little churchyard of Cove, near Cork, where 
out with his "wife to Nevis in the IVest the remains of Ohaides Wolfe, author of 
Indies, The children wore left behind, and the ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’ were laid 
John V as placed for a while under the care nineteen years later (for epitaph see Oent. 
of Dr. Eiehard Mant, the father of the Map. I 8 I 0 , i, 178). Tobin was unmarried, 
bishop, at Southampton. After the Ameri- ‘The Honey Moon'was given at Drury 
mn "war, James Tobin having returned to Lane on 31 Jan. 1806, with Elliston and 
fingland and settled at Itedland, near Bannister in the leading rdles, and proved a 
Bnatol John was sent to Bristol grammar decided success. It remained a favourite on 
school'under Dr. Lee, In 1787 he left the English stage for twenty years. But 
Bristol to be articled to a solicitor in Lin- its merits are comparative only, the author 
coin's Dm, and, some ten j'cars later, upon having the same mistaken idea as Charles 
bis employer's death without a successor, ha Lamb, that the drama of Shakespeare and 
took over the practice in partnership with Elotclier "was a thing for laborious imitation 
three other cleiks in the oihce. Dissensions after the lapse of t'wo centuries. Himlitt 
grose, and ^e arrangement broke down thought the plot owed much to the‘Taming 
after causing much anxiety to Tobin, who of the Shrew;’Oenestdetootedromlniscences 
eventually entered a new fhm. _ ofMossinger and other Elizabethans. Tobin 

From 1789 Tobin had devoted all his really excelled at light comedies and stage 
tpaia time and energy to dramatic oomposi- lyrics. After his prematuie death, his ra¬ 
tion. His talent "wai ossentiaUy imitative, jected pieces of past years wore eagerly 
bat he imitated now Sheridan, now the sought after by the managers. 

Blizobethans, and now Gay or Foote, with Tobm’s works, all posthumous, were: 
lemarkable taste and ingenuity. Superior, 1.‘The Honey kfoon: a comedy’(five acts, 
however, aa was his work to the leaden ond mainly verse), London, 1806, 8 vo; New 
macha^al dramas produced at the close of York, 1807: frequently reprinted, translated 
the lost century, Tobin approached the by Ohorles Nodier as ‘ La Lime de Miel ’ in 
managers no fewer than thirteen times with ‘Ohefs d’ceuvredes Th6atros!fetrangers,'1822. 
different pieces without succoss. One of 2 . ‘The Curfew: a play ’ (in five acts, prose 
them,‘The Faro Table,’ was provisionally and verse), London, 1807, 8 vo; 7th edit, 
accepted by Sheridan, but refected ‘upon 1807. It was produced at Drury Lane on 
consideiation.’ The manager 01 Drury Lane 19 Feh. 1807, and would have run longer 
dallied in a similar nianuer with his pic- than twenty nights but for Sheridan’s 
turesque drama ‘ Thu Curfew.’ In 1800 hU anxiety to avoid the obligation of a benefit 
‘School for Authors,’ which afterwards for Tobin’s relatives (see Gdnest, viii. 36-8, 
achieved a striking euccces, was rejected, where a good abstract is given). 3. ‘ The 
and it was not until April 1803 that ho hod School for Authors; a comedy’(in Ibiea 
tbs satisfaction (due to the good opinion of acts, prose), London, 1808, 8 vo. Based on 
Mundon) of seeing a piece of his own on the 'The Connoisseur,’ one of Moimontel’s tales, 
boards, an early and insignificant force, this amusing and well-constructed little 
‘All’s jPoirin Love,’which was speedily for- play owes something to ‘The Patron’of 
gotten. In 1804, having submitted his four- Foote, and a litHe peihaps also to ‘ The 
tcenth production, a romantic play in blank Oritio.’ Happy, if pot original, the part of 
verse celled ‘The Honey Moon,’ to the Diaper, the sensitive auwor, afforded a 
management at Dru^ Lane (it had failed to triumph to Munden when be created the 
■win acceptance at Oovent Garden), he loft rdle at Co vent Garden on 6 Dec. 1808. 
Ms rooms near the Temple and the neigh- 4. ‘ The Faro Table; ox the Guardians; a 
bourkood of the thealies with philosophio comedy,' London, 1816, 8 ro. This was 
resignation, and went to recruit liis health in given at Drury Lane on 6 Nov. 1816, or 
Oomwall. He came to the conclusion that nearly twenty years after it bad been written, 
editing Shakespeare would bo a less arduous when the manners it satirises were already 
occupation than combating the obduracy of passing away; it was not a Buccess. Several 
managers, and he began collecting matenals. of Tobin’s unpublished dramas were pub- 
Ee was almost delirious with joy on hearing lished in one volume in 1820; among them 
that ‘ The Honey Moon ’ hod been accepted; ‘ The Gypsy of Madrid,’ after the ' Gitanilla’ 
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of De Solifl (TiOTfiTOB, Spanish Lit. 1R03, p. 
J30w.), ‘The Tiiditina,’ and two light operas, 
‘Yours or Mino’ and ‘ Tlio Inshorman.’ 
Among other pieces by him, apparently no 
longer oxtant, are meiitionod ‘The Tleeon- 
cilintion,’ ‘ The Undertalror,' and ‘ Attrac¬ 
tion.’ 

[Illoinoira of John Tobin, author of ‘The 
Honey Moon,* with a Soloclion from his Unpnh- 
lishod Writings, by Miss |Elizabolli Ogilvy] 
Bangor, London, 1820,8vo; English (lyolop-wha, 
Biography; Baker's Biogr.aphia Bramiitica, 
Oenosit’b Hist, of the Jinglish Stago; Era 
Almanack, 1874; Memoirs of J. S. Munden, 
1844, p. 180; Nolos and Queries, fithsor. i. 248, 
314; llazlitt’s Lecluros on Dramatic Ijilornturs, 
1821, )i. 818; Lamb's Lottors, 1888, i. 200, 231, 
293; Blackwood's Magazine, ix. 280; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English LitoraUiro.] T. S. 

TOCLIVE, lilOIlABD (rf. 1188), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Rxouabd oii' IixJUfia- 
inn.] 

TOD, JAMES (1782-1836), colonel, 
Indian diidomatist, born at Islington on 
20 March 1782, was tho son of James Tod 
(A. 1746), and Mary, tho daughter of 
Andrew Iloatly, a iSootsman, settled in 
Rhode Island. In 1708 his uncle, Patrick 
Iloatly, procured him an East Indian 
cadetsliip, and, after a course of instruction 
at Woolwich, he proceeded (hrarohl799) to 
Bengal, where ho was posted to the 2nd 
European regiment, his commission bearing 
date 0 .Tan. 1800. Volunteering for service 
with Lord Wollosloy's prqjeoled expedition 
to tho Moluccas, he served for a short time 
with the marines on board tho Morniugton. 
Appointed on 29 May 1800 lieutenant in 
the 14th Bengal infantiw, ho went up 
country; and in 1801, when stationed at 
Delhi, was ordered to survey an old canal in 
tho neighbourhood. In 1806 lie was attached 
to tho Qscort sont with GrrameMoroor, envoy 
and resident at Sindhia's court. Wbilo 
travelling with tho maharaja's camp, and 
afterwards from 1812 to 1817 when it re¬ 
mained at Gwalior, ho was constantly en¬ 
gaged cither in surveying or in collecting to- 
graphical information. In 1816 ho sub¬ 
mitted a map to the govenioi’-genoral (Lord 
Ilostings), in wliicli for tho iirst time the 
term ‘ Central India ’ was applied to the col¬ 
lection of native stales now under tho 
Oentral India agency, linjpiituna wae also 
included in the area of'his rusearohes. 
‘Though I never,’ he wrote, ‘penetrated 
poTsonally further into the heart of the 
Indian desert than hlundore .. . my parties 
of discovery have traversed it in every 
direction, adding to their journals of routes 
living iestimomes of their acouraoy, and 


bringing to me natives of ever^i„/fiZ 
Bhutnnir to Omurkote and^'fc 
Aime. Tho journals of all the,e mute° 
with others from Central and Western 
India, form eleven moderate-sized folio 
volumes’ (An««fs of Hajasthan, ii, 2 & 9 ) 
Most of his oxtra salary was spent inpa™i 
lu8 native explorers. In October ifiiS h, 
was promoted oaptain, with conmnmdoftlie 
resident’s escort; and in October 1816 tke 
resident, Richard Strnohey, nominated km 
second assistant. 


When Lord nastings, in 1817, Wan 
operations against the Pmdharia, Tod's liwd 
knowledge became invaluable. He lad 
already sent in reports on tbePindlaris mid 
plans of a campaign, and on volunteering for 
service wos sent to Rowlab in iraoti, 
where he organised and euperinteiided an 
intelligence department, whi^ in tla 
governor-geuorars opinion ‘ materially con¬ 
tributed to tho siiocese of the onmpaign.' 
llo also induced the regent of Kotalto ei]^ 
tiiro and surrender to the British officers the 
wives and children of tho leading Pindhari 
chiefs. 

In 1818, after the chiefs of Rajpntana lad 
aecepled tho protective alliance ofiered to 
them, Tod was appointed by the governor- 
general political agent in the westemRajput 
states, and was so successful in his efforts to 
rest ore peace and coufldciiCD that witlin less 
than ayear some threehundroddesertedtowm 
and villages were repeopled, trade iCTived, 
and, in spite of the abolition of transit duties 
and the reduction of frontier customs, tie 
state revenue bad reached on amount nevir 
before known. During the next five years 
Tod eaniod tho rospect of both tie cliefs 
and tlio pcoplo; and was able to rescue more 
than one princely family, including tint of 
the ramie of Utliiipur, from the destitutioa 
to which they had been reduced by Jlolmtta 
raiders. Bishop Ilebor, who travciy 
through Rnjputana in Eebruni'y 1826, was 
told that the country had never knomi 
prosperity till Tod came, and that eye^one, 
rich or poor, except thieves or Pindhaiis, 
loved liim. ‘Hie misfortune.’ Ileber added, 
‘was that, in consequence of favouring 
native princes so much, the government of 
Iklcultn wPTO led to suspect him of corrup¬ 
tion, and consequently to narrow bis powers 
and associate other olKoers with him in lis 
trust, till he was disgusted and resigned to 
place.’ Tlioy are now,’ said Heber, ‘satis¬ 
fied, I believe, that their suspicions were 
groundless.’ But ill-hoaltb was the reason 
assigned for Tod’s retirement in June 1822, 
though it did not prevent his journe;d”S 
Bombay by the circuitous route described 
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volnme of ‘ Travels in 'Western India,’ 
naljUslied after liis death. 

^ He left Bombay for England in February 
is->3 and never returned. The remainder 
of ids life vas mostly spent in arranging and 
Dublishing the immense mass of materials 
fniassed during his Indian career. He also 
acted for a time as librarian to the Boyol 
Viatic Society, before -which he read 
j’ereTid papers on his favourite subjects. On 
1 May ft® gaaetted major, on 
a juno 182hi lieutenant-colonel, being ru- 
trmsfened to the tliid European infantry, 
and on 28 June 1826, he retired fram the 

bSTl iC6« 

Thenceforth he lived much on the con¬ 
tinent, and in 1837 visited Count deHoigne, 
Mndlua’s old general at Ohnmburi. In Sep¬ 
tember 1885 he purchased a house in Bo- 
gent's Park, and on KiNov. following, -while 
tian'inctmg business at hm bauker’s in IjOiu- 
liird Street,-was stricken-with apoplexy, ftom 
ahichheneverieeovered. Hediedonl?Nov. 
isiS, aged 63. On 16 Nov. 1820 ho married 
the daughter of Er. Olutterbuck, a Loudon 
physician, by -whom he had two sons and a 
dawhtei. 

iSdpublishod, besides nrchfeologioalpapei's 
in the Royal Asiatic Society’s ‘ Trunsoel ions ’ 
and a paper on the politics of 'Western India, 
appended hi the report of the House of Oom- 
mons committee on Indian aifairs, 1883; 
1 ‘Annals and Antiquities of Bajaslhan, or 
the Central and'West om Bajpoot Slates of 
lndia,'London, 1829-33,2 vols. 4to; a second 
edition was published at Madras in 1873, and 
aproularedition at CalcuUa,B.d. 2. ‘Travels 
in Western India, embracing a Visit to the 
Shored Mounts of the Joins,'^ London, 1839, 
4to, -with an anonymous memoir of Tod. 

lToi’!i works cilod ahovo; B. A. S. Journal, 
ro). ill. p. Ixi (1838); Asiatic Journal, 1836, 
p.l63.] S. W. 


TOED, ALPHEUS (1821-1884),librarian 
of the parliament of Canada, son of Henry 
Cooke Todd, -was bom in London on SO July 
IBM, and -went with his family to Canada 
inl8.j3. Ho produced an ‘ Engraved Plan of 
the city of Toronto’ in 1834, was employed 

Canada, and in 1836 became assistant lAira- 
risn to the house. In 1840, four years before 
thopublioation of May’s well-known treatise, 
he compiled a manual of parliamentary prac¬ 
tice for the use of the legislature, which lie 
hsiied under the title of ‘ The Practice and 
Privileges of the two Houses of Parliament,’ 
TatontOiMnallRvo.Thiswasfoimally adopted 
fiirtheuseof the members, and the cost of 
production defrayed out of the public funds. 


Upon the uni on of the two provinces of Canada 
ill 1841 Todd was made assistant librarian to 
the legislative assembly, in 1854 succeeded 
Dr. "Winder as principal librarian, and sub¬ 
sequently was appointed constitutional ad¬ 
viser to both houses of legislature. In 18 .j 8 
he was sent to Europe to spend 10,0007. on 
books for the library. He printed at Ottawa 
in 1866 ‘ Brief Suggestions in regard to the 
Formation of Local Governments for Upper 
and Lower Canada, in connection with a 
Federal Union of the British North Ame¬ 
rican Provinces.’ After the provinces of 
Canadn and North America were federated 
in 1867, Todd was appointed librarian at 
Ottawa to the parliament of the Dominion, 
an oflice which be retained up to the time of 
his death. The library grew with him; he 
was a zealous and efficient custodian, as weU 
us a diligent compiler of catalogues and in¬ 
dexes. In 1807 appeared the first volume of 
his well-kno-wn work 'On Parlioinontary 
Government in England : its Origin, Deve¬ 
lopment, and Praoliool Operation,^ described 
in the ‘Edinburgh Ileview’ns ‘one of the 
most useful and complete boohs which has 
ever appeared on the practical operation of 
the British constltution’(Aprill8D7,p. 678), 
The second volume came out in 1860. A 
second edition, edited by the writer's son, 
A. n, Todd, was published in 1887-9, and a 
‘ new edition, abridged and revised by [Sir] 
Spencer Walpole,’ in 1802, 2 vols. In the 
opinion of Sir WiUiam Anson, ‘of books 
dealing with the sub'eet [of constitutional 
low] in its entirely, I have found the fullest 
and moat serviceame to bo the work of Mr. 
Alpheus Todd' (Law and Custom qfthe Con¬ 
stitution, 1892, vol. ii. pref. p, vii). AGerman 
translation by B. Assmaiiii appeared in 1869- 
1871, and one in Italian in 1881. In 1878 
ho wrote a pamphlet 'On the Position of a 
Constitutional Govomor under re.spon8lble 
Government/ a forerunner of his treatise on 
‘Farliamentnry UDvemment in the British 
Colonies,' 1880, of which the second edition, 
edited by his son (A. H, Todd), appeared in 
1891. In 1881 he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D.from the university of Queen’s 
College, Ifingston, and was also created 
C.M.Q. by Queen Victoria. 

Todd had a strong bent towards biblical 
and theological study. In 1837 he entered 
the ministry of the newly constituted ‘ Oo- 
tholic Apostolic Ghm-ch.’ lie engaged in 
oUureh work with so much oaniuslnesa that 
at one time he resolved to retire from his se¬ 
cular employment, but was dissuaded by the 
authorities of his churdi. For ten years 
boforo his death he was in charge of the 
apostolic congregation at Ottawa. He died 
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suddenly at Ottawa on 21 Jan. 188J, leaving 
four sons and a daughter. 

[Boso’s OyclopEcdia of 0.in.idi.in Biogr. 1886; 
Horgan'a Dominion Ann. Bogislor for 188:1, pp. 
247-8; Appleton’s Cyclopicdia of American 
Biogr. vi. 126; Times, 7 Bab. 1884; Toronto 
Weekly Mail, 24 Jan. 1884; Toronto Globe, 
28 Jnn. 1884; Bonrinot’s Intelleotnnl Dovolop- 
mont of the Canadian Pooplo, 1881, p. 113; 
Morgan’sBibl. Oanad. 1807, p. 373; F. Gagnon’s 
Bssai de Bibliogrnpbio Ganadienne, Quebec, 
1806.] H. B. T. 

TpDD, ELLIOTT D’AEpY (1808-1846), 
British resident at Herat, third and younge^ 
son of IVyer Todd, accountant, Chancery 
Lone, a Yorkshu’o gentlemnn of good family, 
and originally of good fortune, was horn m 
Bury Street, St. James’s, London, on 28 Jon. 
1808. Ilis mother was Mary Evans, the 
‘ Mary ’ of Samuel Taylor Coleridge [q. v.] 
nis father lost his fortune by speculation, the 
home was broken up, and Elliott D’Arcy Todd, 
when three years old, was consigned to the 
care of his matornal undo, William Evans, 
of the East India Company’s home establish¬ 
ment. lie was educated at Ware and in 
London, and entered the military college of 
the East India Company at Addiscombo in 
1822. 

Todd received a commission as second 
lieutenant in tho Bengal arlille^ on 18 Dec. 
1823, landed at Calcutta on 22 May 1824, 
and was stationed at tho artillery headquar¬ 
ters at Hum Dum until the rainy season of 
1826, when he was posted to tho J th company 
8 vd battalion of foot artiUory at Oawnporc. 
He wont with his company to join Lord 
Comhermere’s army of thirty thousand men 
for the second siogo of Bhartpur. When tho 
place was carried by assault on 18 Jan. 1826, 
Todd received a ehore of tho prize money. 
Olid tlio same year he was posted to the let 
troop 2 nd hrigado of the horse artillery; 
but, on promotion to be first lioutonont 
on 28 Sex)t. 1827, he reverted to the foot 
artillery. Zlaving made an earnest roquest 
to serve in tho horse artillery, ho was posted 
in 1828 to a troop at Muttra. lu .Tanuary 
1820 ho went to Karnal, where had health 
compelled him to go on sick leave to the 
hills, whither he was accompanied by liis 
friend, James Abbott, of the artillery. 

On 2 March 1631 Todd was transferred to 
tho let troop let brigade horse ai'tillcry. 
He studied Persian with such assiduity and 
success that the Indian government, who, 
among their efforts to enable the shah of 
Persia to maintain his independence, had 
decided in 1883 to send BriUsh ollicers to 
instruct tho Persian army in drill and dis¬ 
cipline, selcoted Todd to serve with tho disci- 


arlillcry. He embaiked in the CmndiS 
Bentmck at Oalouttaon? Au(r,.ta!iii,aS 
him a model of the field gun and SelS 

ammunition wagon of the royal artilW 
pattcin. He arrived at TeheranL 

1834. He had httle to do the first 
owing to the difficulty of getting his dS 
and reeponeihihties defined hy^tlie nrim! 
minister. After the death of Patteh Ali 
the accession of Muhammad Shah, a finam 
was issued placing all matters connected 
with artillery in Todd's hands. ° 

In 1834, during a journey &om Shim to 
Biishiro, he was robbed, being stripped of 
everything, and carried a prisoner to the 
hills, but was subsoquently released. He 
took great paine in drilling the Irak and 
part of tho Azerbyan artillery at 
and received from the shah the do.pj'mt.ffn 5 } 
the second olaae of the order of tho Lion and 
Sim. Sir Henry Ellis [q. v.], British mi ni. t er 
at Teheran, was much impressed by a lengfty 
paper written by Todd on Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s ‘ Military Memoir on the Countries 
between the Caspian and the Indus,'in whiA 
the opinions and reasoning of the trayeUer 
wore somowhatroughlyhandled. Elliswrota 
to Lord Auckland, the govemor-genenl, 
urging the ncceseity of a political agent st 
Eabul, and locommending^odd for the ap- 
pointmont—‘ a moat iuteUigent, clear-headed 
young man; he has given much attention to 
the question of the possible invasion of Indu 
from tho north-west; he is fully alive to and 
well acquainted with the views and designs 
of IluBBia; in short, I know of no one whoml 
could myself employ with more confidence’ 
(letter dated 3 Jan. 1830). 

Inlheautumn of ISSGToddwasatTebni 
as military secretary to Major-general Sit 
HoniT Lindesay Bothune [q._v.], cornmpd- 
ing tho Poreian legion disciplined byBritiA 
ollicers,but wlieii Bethune declined to accom¬ 
pany the shah's troops beyond Ehoiasan mid 
returned to Teheran, Tndd was sent, b 
Januaryl837,by JohnMoNeill (1703-1883) 
[q. V.], British minister, to proceed by tie 
shoros of tho Caspian, Ghilan, and Rudlmi, 
to Kazviu, and thence to Teheran. For in 
report on tliis route ho received a com]^ 
montnry letter from Lord Palmerston. Be 
was granted the local rank of m^or wUs 
employed on particular service in Peisf 
(^London Gaseltef 2 Jiiuo 1887). _ In 51®*“ 
1838 'Todd accompanied the British minisfa 
to the Persion camp before Herat, where to 
arrived on 6 April. His report on aad ^ 
of the journey were sent to the foreign ofa 
Todd was employed by McNeill to negotbts 
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mth the Heratees, and, aa it was the first 
Le a British officer had appeared m Herat 
in full iinifoTm, ‘ a vast crowd went out to 
care at him.' The negotiations failed, and in 
W Todd was made tiie bearer of despatches 
from MeNeiU to Lord Auckland, informing 
him of the condition of aflaii-s. He travelled 
os an Englishman, hut in Afghan dress and 
without baggage, and his route was by Kan- 
JIabul, and Peshawar. He arrived at 
Simla on 20 July, having accomplished the 

tide in sixty days. . , 

On 1 Oct. 1838 Todd was appomted pch- 
ticol assistant and military secretary to Wil¬ 
liam Say Macnaghten [q* v-li the British 

envoy and minister to Shah Shuj a. He was 
promoted to he brevet captain on 18 Deo. 
1838. He arrived with Sir John Keane's 
ormy at Kandahar in April 1839. Eldied 
Pottinger [q. v.] was the political agent at 
Herat, but it was decided to send Todd on a 
jpecial mission to negotiate a treaty with 
Shoh Komran (London Oazette, SO Aug, 
1839). Todd took with him as his assist ant 
Brevet Captain James Abbott of the Bengal 
artillery. The mission left Kandahar in June, 
ind arrived at Herat on 26 .Tuly. A treaty 
was concluded with tho Shah Kamran, by 
which he was allowed twenty-five thousand 
rupees a month on certain conditions, ono of 
which was that he should hold no inter- 
comse with Persia without the knowledge 
sad consent of the British envoy. 

After Pottinger'a departure for Kabul in 
September 1839 things went on smoothly at 
Herat for some months. One of the objects 
of the mission was to do all that was possible 
to stop the traffic in slaves by the Central 
Asia tribes. In this traffic Yar Muhammad 
Kamiau's minister, the khan of Khiva, and 
the Turkoman tribes towards the Caspian 
were the chief participants. In Beoeiuber 
1839 Todd, on own respousihilily, sent 
Abbott on a friendly mission to the khan of 
EMva to mediate between him and the 
Bnssians who were advancing on Khiva, and 
to negotiate for the release of the Eussian 
aptives in slavery. Todd’s action was ap¬ 
proved. 

Early in April 1810 Todd received, through 
the British charg6 d’afiaires at Erzeroum, 
wluthei the Persian captain had temporarily 
withdrawn, a letter which the wnzir, Yar 
Mahamma^ had written in January in the 
asms of Shah Kamran to the Persian Shah 
hluhammad; Komran herein declared himself 
thefuthfiil servant of the Persian monarch, 
snd stated that he merely tolerated the pre- 
seaee of the British envoy at Herat from 
motives of expediency. Kamran and his 
people had been saved from starvation by 


British aid, and had received over ten lacs 
of rupees from tho Indian government. The 
act of treachery was, however, pardoned by 
the governor-general. 

On 27 Jan. 181:1 Todd was formally ga¬ 
zetted political agent at Herat. Prom the 
lime of his flrat arrival at Herat in 1839 he 
had desired to introduce into Herat a contin¬ 
gent of Indian tioops under British officers. 
Early in 1841 Kamran and his minister pro¬ 
posed to agree to their introduction on con¬ 
dition that 20,0001. was paid down and the 
monthly subsidy increased. It soon, however, 
became clear to Todd that Yar Muhammad 
and his master had no intention of admit¬ 
ting any contingent into Herat, and that 
the money would be pended in intrigues 
against tne British. He therefore refused 
to pay the amount, and also stopped the 
monthly subsidy. Yar Muhammad declared 
that either the money must be paid or the 
mission must leave Herat. After submit¬ 
ting to every indignity short of personal 
violence, Todd withdrew the mission on 
9 Feb. 1841 to Kandahar, without having 
received definite instructions to do so. 

Lord Auckland was so exasperated by the 
unauthorised withdrawal of themission“lrom 
Herat that, withotit waiting for Todd’s ex- 

S lanal ions, Macnaghten was informed of the 
ispleasure of the governor-general, and 
Todd was removed mm the political de¬ 
partment and ordered to join hie regiment 
for military duty as a subaltern of artillery. 
Todd wae stunned by this unjust treatment, 
Macuaghten wrote to comfort him that his 
‘ conduct had been aa admirable ae that of 
Yar Mahomed had been flagitious. And so,’ 
Iip added, ‘ I told the governor-general.’ But 
Lord Auckland, who had written to Mac¬ 
naghten, ' I am writhing in anger and bitter¬ 
ness at Major Todd’s conduct at Herat,’ was 
obdurate, Todd ceased to he political agent 
and military BooretuTy to the envoy at Kabul 
on 24 March 1841, and gave over charge of 
tho Herat political agency on24 April, when 
ho was posted to tne 2nd company of the 
2ud battalion of the Beu^l oxtiUery, Before 
joining he went jn November to Calcutta, ond 
liad a poiBOual interview with the governor- 
general, hut without result. Todd received 
from Shah Shuja, the amir of Afghanistan, 
the second class of the order of the Duraui 
Em^ure, in acknowledgment of his services in 
the afiairs of that country, and he received 
ermission to accept and wear the insignia 
oth of this order and of tho Eoyal Persian 
order of the Lion and Sun in the 'London 
Gazette’ of 26 March 1811. 

Todd joined his regiment at Dum Bum in 
March 1842, having been appointed to com- 
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rnond No. 0 liftlili field 'hatlory on tho 2iid 
of Ills previous moiilli. lie \v<is promoted 
to be captain in tlio Bengal nrlillcry 011 
13 May 1842. On 27 Wept. ISlo ho was 
given the command of the 2iid troop of 
the let brigade of tbo horse artillery, in 
which ha had served as a pubiiltorn. DLib 
wife died on 0 Deo., and ho hurried from 
her grave to join his troop at Ambala, and 
marched vvilh it to t nice part in the first 
Sikh war. ITe fought gallantly at Miidki 
on 18 Doc., when tho artillery hivoiiadted 
beside thoir guns in the battloflold. At ann- 
aet on 21 Dec. 1816 Todd’s troop was or¬ 
dered forward in the battle of Firo^bali. 
lie placod himself in front of the troop, and 
was in the act of giving orders for the ad¬ 
vance when his head was taken o/T hy a 
round shot (London Gazefte, 28 Feb. 1810). 
A medal and clasp awarded to him for the 
campaign was received by his family, 
lie married, on 22 Aug. 1848, Marion, 
eldest daughter of Surgeon Bncksliall Lnno 
Sandhom, of tho IQtli lancers. 

A portrait of Todd, after Oliarlos Grant, 
was engraved for the tliird volume of JMnior- 
general F. W. St.uhbs’a ‘ History of the lla- 
giment of Bengal Artillery.’ 

J India Offloo Records) Dospatclias) Vihorl’s 
ilisoninbo, its Ilorocs ancl Mon of Note; 
Kayo’s Liras of Indian OlHcers, rol. ii.) Gilman’s 
Life of Ooloridgo; Memorandum by Sir John 
Login; Gout. Mag. 181Q; Stnbljs's Hist, of tbo 
Rongal Artillsi'y; Kayo’s Vfav in Afghanistan ; 
Asiatic Journal, vol. ixviii-xxx.] B. IT. V. 

TODD, JIBNIiy JOHN (J703-1846), 
editor of Milton and author, bajilisod at Brit- 
ford or Burtford, near Salisbury, 011 IS Fob. 
1763, was tho son of the liov. Henry Todd, 
oiirato of that parish from 1768 to 1766, and 
of Mary his wifo (Leffen qf Jladoliffe and 
James, Oxford Hist. Soe., p. 26), tfo was 
admitted a ohoi'istcr of Itlagdalen Oollogo, 
Oxford, oil 20 July 1771, and was oducaied 
in the college school. On 16 Oct. 1779 he 
matriculated from Magdalen and graduated 
B.A. thenco on 20 Feb. 1784. Soon after¬ 
wards be became follow-tutor and lecturer 
at Hertford College, wlioiico he proceeded 
M.A. on 4 May 1786. In 1785 ho was or¬ 
dained deacon as curate at, East Lockingo, 
Berkshire, and in 1787 lie took priest’s ordei-s. 

Todd was presented in 1787 by bis aunts, 
the Misses Tocid, to the perpetual curacy of 
St. John ond St. Bridget, Beokermet, in 
Gamberbiud, Through tho iutorest of his 
father’s groat friend, Bishop Home, 1 h eii dean 
of Oantci'bu^, he was appointed to a minor 
oonoiu'y in Oantarbury Cathedral, and was 
exempted from tho necessity of residing on 
his living. Ho had always boen industrious, 


and Ills new position aiforded him 
lumties iov the study of ram booksTn 
manuscripts. It also obtained for 
patronage of Aicbbishop Moore ™ “ 

Through the infliieuce of the archhi t™ 
Todd held dining 1791 niidl702, on 
of the dean and chapter of Oanterburv tk 
smeoiiro rectory of Orgarswiok, and, on hi 
nomination of the same patrons, he ™ 
vioar from 1792 to 1801 of Milhm, neii 
Cantorhury. By 1792 he had become chap, 
lain to Jioberl, eleventh viscoimt Kilmorpv 
and JnmoB, second earl of Fife. He was m! 
ducted on 0 Nov. 1801 to the rectory of ill 
Hallows, Lombard Street (in the gilt of the 
doim and chapter of Oaiiterhiiry), which Ii» 
retained until 1810. On receiving this ad- 
vaiicomeut ho took up hie residence in Lou¬ 
don, WHS elected J''.,S.A. on 27 May IhC’ 
niid became domestic chaplain to John Wd- 
liam, seventh ooid of Bridgewater, on 6 Amd 
1603. '■ 

Tho favour of thie nobleman secured for 
Todd the living of Ivinghoe, Buokinghsm- 
shire, in Dooembor 1803, when he msignpdhk 
curacy of Beclccrmet. He became, on tla 
nomination of the bishop of Rochester, teotot 
(1803 -5) of Woolwich (Dbaxd, Blndheiilk, 
p. 166). Lord Bridg(>wator then hestoned 
on him tho vicarage of Edleshrough, Buck- 
inglinmshiro, which he kept until 1807, and 
ho is said to have been, on the eame nomi¬ 
nation, rector of Little Gaddeeden in Hert¬ 
fordshire for a short period in 1805. Todd 
had been for some time keeper of the mana- 
scripts and rocords at Lambeth Palace, sad 
by 1807 ho was appointed chaplain and 
lihrnvian to Archbishop Manners-Sutton. 
who in that year gave hbn the rectory of 
Coulsdon, and in 1812 appointed him to the 
vioariige of Addington, both in Surrey. Is 
Dccuiuber 1812 Todd was oioated royal chap¬ 
lain in ordinary (a position which he retaintd 
until his clcatli), and in July 1818 he nai 
appointed one of tho six preachers in Omi- 
torbury Oatliodrnl. 

Todd vacat cd all llicse prefemieuls, except¬ 
ing tho crown ehapbiincy, on his appoist- 
mont, in November 1820, by the Earl of 
Bridgewater to tho valuoble rectory of 
Sottriiiglon in Yorkshire, where ke tool 
np his rosidcnco. lie was appointed hy tla 
archbishop, on 9 Jan. 1830, to the prebendd 
stall of Iluslbwailo in York Cathedrd. sad 
was installed, on the archbishop’s oa 
2 Nov. 1832 in the nrebdeaponry of CIcto- 
land. lie must by this lime have tea 
fairly well ofI‘, for Isaac Reed made hinu 
legacy and Charles Dilly the publishet ka 
him 6007. In May 1824 ho became a meai- 
ber of tbo lloynl Society of Litoraturej hat 
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Tn^^ffered to him by Lord Melbourne script and printed, in the Library of Christ 
declined. He retained Ms three York- Gliureh, Canterbury ’ [anon.], 1802; 160 
oreferments until his death at Set- copies printed not for sale. 3. ‘lUustrationB 
*^on rectory on 24 Dec. 1846. lie -was of Lives and Writings of Gower and Chaucer,’ 
wSd in the chancel of his oliuroh, where a 1810. 4. ‘Accomplishment of Prophecy in 

nimment of plain white marhle _ com- Jesus Christ: a Treatise by Dean Abbadie’ 
*°morate 3 himf a stained-glass window [edited hy Todd), 1810. 6 . ‘Catalogue of 

™ ' nut by the clergy in the tower at the Manuscripts at Lambeth Palace,’ 1812, one 
end of tho church. The ^itaph also hundred copies for private circulation. 6 . 
Mmtneniovatea his wife, Anne Diron, who 'History of the College of Bonhommes at 
. d at ciettringtoii rectory on 14 April 181J, Ashiidge,’1812; 2nd ed. 1828 ; privately 
red 78' They left several daughters, the printed by the Bari of Bridgewater. 7. ‘ Ori- 
bfnti=nis of whom, between 1792 and 1801, ginal Sin, b'ree-will, and other Doctrines, as 
printed in the ‘Canterbury Cathedral maintainedby ourKeformera,’1818. 8 .‘Viii- 
Pesisters’ (Harl. Soo.), pp. 39-41. dication of our Authorised Translation and 

' 4 miniature of the archdeacon was Translators of the Bible,’ 1819; 2 nd ed. 
eteakbily painted by a lady. Prom a sketoh 1834, 9. ‘Observations on the Metrical 

of him taken in 1822, a painting was made Versions of the Psalms by Sternbold, Hop- 
bv Joffiph Smith and placed in Magdalen kins, and others,’ 1822. 10. ‘ Memoirs of 

College school. A few years before his death Bishop Brian Walton, with notices of bis 
he presented to the college his eolleelion of coadjulois on the London Polyglot Bible,’ 
books relating to Milton. 1821, 2 vols.; the concluding labour ‘ of 

Todd possessed great industry with a ro- the years passed delightfully in Lambeth 
ti!ntivemeinory,aiid was devoted to lllora^ Library.’ 11. ‘Account of Greek MSS., 
study throughout his life. lie edited in cMelly Biblical, in the possession of the late 
]/ 93 '‘ C'omus ! a Sfask by John Milton,* de- Professor Carlyle, but the greater part now 
dicated to Rev. P. H. :^erton, afterwards at LambothPalacs’[1823], privately prated. 
Eirl of Bridgewater. 'This lod to Todd’s 12. ' Ilints to Medical Students on aPuture 
edition of ‘ Poetioal Works of Milton,' 1801, Life * [anon.], York, 1823. 13. ‘ Prayers for 
dvola.; reprinted in 1809, 1820, 1842, and Family Worship,’Alolton [1826], 14.‘Oran- 
Pa 2 . Incorporating the not es of Wart on and mar's Defence 01 the Tnio and Oalholick Doc- 
(ithera, it became the standard edition. The trine of the Sacrament, with introduction 
tot volume was issued separately as ‘ Ac- vindioating Ms character from Lingard and 
taunt of the Life and Writings of John othors,’ 1826. The vindication was published 
lUton,’and it woe republished, as modified soparnteljrin 1826. 16. ‘ Reply to Lingard’s 
by new information, lu 1809 and 1826. It Vindication of Ms History of England coii- 
ia a laborious but heavy piece of work, now cemin^ Oranmor,’ 1827. 10. ‘ Letter to 

aiperseded by Professor David Mas-sou’s Arobhibbop of Canterbury on the autW'sMp 
monumental ‘ Life.’ Professor Charles Hex- of the loon Basilike,’ 1824; in reply to 
tat Olereland based bis ‘Complete Con- Christmiher Wordsworth’s treatise ' Who 
cordance’toMilton’s poems on Todd’s verbal wrote Icon Basilike P’ 1824. Wordsworth 
indes, which he found full of mistakes. Pop retorted to this pamphlet by Todd, and then 
the first edition the publishers paid Todd the cams 17. ‘ Bishop Qauden, the author of the 
wiDof200f. Todd’s edition of‘Tho Works Icon Basilike, further shown in answer to 
d Edmund Spenser ’ (1806, 8 vols.; repro- Dr. Wordsworth,’ 1829, 18.' Of Confession, 
doced in 1832 and 3 806) was severely re- and Absolution, and the Secrecy of Oonfes- 
riawed hy Sir Walter Scott in the ‘ Edin- sion,’ 1828. 19. ‘ Life of Archbishop Cran- 
bmgh Review,’October 1806, pp. 203-17, mer,’1831, 2 vols. 20. ‘ CoUeotions relating 
and did not enhance Todd’s reputation. lie to Bouofices in tho Archdeaconry of Oleve- 
almeited‘Johnson’s Dictionary of the Eng- land,’1883. 21. ‘On Proposals for reviving 
M Language, with numeroua corrections Convocation,’2nd ad. 1837. 22, ‘Selections 
ud the addition of several thousand words,’ from Metrical Paraphrases on the Psalms, 
1818,4 vols. This edition was often reissued, with Memoir,’ 1839. 
aad Latham’s edition of ‘Johnson’s Dio- Todd was also the author of sevoial ser- 
hannry ’ was founded on it. mons and charaes. He contributed largely 

Todd’s original published works included; to Hasted’s ‘Kent’ (1798 ed. vi. 192) and 
1. ‘Some Account of the Deans of Oantei'- the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and wrote a 
bury; with a catalogue of the MSS. in the preface to ‘ Bibliotheca Rcediana,’ 1807, the 
Church Library,’ 1793; the author after- sale oatalogiie of Isaac Reed’s library, 
wards printed an additional page of corroc- [Jenbrson’s Cumburland, ii. 18-10; Gout, 
tions. 2, 'Catalogue of Books, both mann- Mng. 1841 1 . 600,1840 i, 322-4, OfiO; NiehoL’s 
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III 1 U 1 I.T. of Li^, Ti. C20, 681-6, vii. 64, 68-9; 
IticUoIs’s Lit, Anecdolns, ii. 672, iii. 102; Lu 
Novo’b Fobli, iii. 149, 196 ; Bloxam’s Bog. of 
Miigdalon Ooll. i. 177-91, ii. 111-12 ; Literary 
GaaoUo, 1846, pp. 88-9.] W. P. O. 

TODD, HUGH (1668 P-1728), aiitliov, 
born at IJleiioow, Oumberland, about 1068, 
was aon of Thomas Todd, rector of Hutton hi 
tbo Iforosli in the aame county,who was ejected 
by Cromwoll’ssoquosf ra tors and imprisoned at 
Carlisle (Walkbii, Sufferini/a of the Olergy, 
1714, ii. 376). On 29 March 1072 he 
matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
graduating B.A. on 4 July 1077, and be- 
coraing taberdar of tho eolloge. In the 
following year, on 23 Dec., he was oluctod 
a fellow of Universily College, whence he 
proceeded M.A. on 2 July 1079, and accu¬ 
mulated the degrees of li.D, and D.D. on 
12 Doc. 1002. In JC84 ho became vicar of 
Kirkland in Cumberland, but resigned tho 
charge on being installed a prebendary of 
tho see of Carli^e on 4 Oct. 168C. In 1685 
he was collated to the viearago of Stanwix 
in tlie sumo county, which he resigned in 
1688, on becoming rector of Artluirat. In 
1699 ha was also appointed vicar of Penrith 
St. Andrew. In1702tho fiery IVillinm Nicol- 
aon [q.v.] beeamu bishop of Carlisle. Tliroiigh- 
out his episcopate ho was continually at 
strife with Todd, whoso disposition was 
singularly unoomxn’oniising After aevorol 
minor disputes, in one of which Todd scan¬ 
dalised the occlosiaslical authorities by con¬ 
stituting his curate a churchwarden, Todd, 
in oompanv with tho dean, Francis Atter- 
bury [q. v.J, undertook to defend tho chapter 
against the bishop, who oxhibited articlos of 
inquiry against thorn. II 0 boldly deniod 
the right of visitation to the bishop, de¬ 
claring that it holonged to the crown. For 
this conduct he was first suspended and 
then excommunicated by Kieolsou, * e 
cathedra and in solemn form,’ but continued 
to oillciate in his parish as priost, ignoring 
the bishop's action. The rest of the 
hierarchy woro much alarmed by Todd’s 
limitation of ejnsoopal authority, and a bill 
was passed in parliament in 1708 to esta¬ 
blish their rights of visitation more firmly. 
After its passage the sentence of excom¬ 
munication on Todd was roinoved. He 
died in Penrith on 0 Oct. 1728. Bosidcs 
publishing several poems, Todd also con¬ 
tributed ‘The Description of Sweden’ to 
Moses Pitt’s ‘ Buglish Atlas ’ (vol. i. Oxford, 
1680, fob), famished' An Account of a Salt 
Spring on tho Banks of Ihe Kivor Weare in 
Durham,’ and ‘An Account of somo An¬ 
tiquities found at Oorhridge, Northumber¬ 
land,’ to the Eoyal Society {Phil, 'J'rana, 
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•'ll ' ^^ 1)1 tod trauslatfifl 

a Man may he Sensible of his Prom« ^ 
Virtue,’ for ‘Plutarch’s Morals, 
from Iho Greek by several hands’ 

1684, 8yo ; 6th edit. London, 1718 
new edit., revised by WilliamVatadnCd- 
wm, London, 1870, 8vo), and the 
Phooion for ‘The Livesi’f Ulns^K 
written m Latin by Oornelins Nepoa and 
done mlo English by several haiA’ VnT 
ford, 1684, 8yo, sA ed. 1686) AiSm 
other manuscript writings he left: 1 
Ulia EocksiDe Oathedralis Oatliolenas et 
Notitio Pnoratna de Wedderhal’ 1638 
which was edited for the Omnberimd and 
Ayestmoreland Antiquarian and Arehaolo. 
gical Society by Ohanoellor Ferguson fIVac/ 
&)•. No. 0, Kondal, 1892, 8m). 2. 
Account of the City and Biooese of Car. 

lisle,’ 1689 j odiled by Ferguson for the sama 

society (ti. No. 6, Kendal, 1891,8vo). Ha 
also assisted Walker in compiling hia ‘ Snf- 
forings of the Clergy.’ 

[Wood’s Athoum Oxon. ed. Bliss, life preflitj 
pp.xeviii.pxvi, vol. iv.p.6S6; Wood’s Fasti Omn! 
od.Bliss.ii. 860,369 ;Chalmera’aBiagr.I)lab.lBie 
Nicolaon and Burn’s History of Oumberknd li! 
407, 448, 466, 472 ; Nicokon’s letters, 'ed! 
Nichols, 1800, passim; Foster’s Alumni Oion. 
1600-1714; Notes and ftuorios, i. i. 248. 282 

E.I.O. 


TODD, JAMES HENTHOEN (1805- 
1869), irisk scholar and regius professor of 
Hebrew in tho University of Dublin, to 
oldest son of Charles Hawkes Todd, pro¬ 
fessor of surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Mand, and Elisa, dauAter of 
Colonel Bontley, H.B.I.C.S. Robert Bentley 
Todd fq. V.] was bis younger brother. Bom 
in Dublin on 23 April 1806, James Henthom 
graduated in konours at Trinity College, 
Mioliaelmas 1824, proceeding B.A. in 1825. 
A year later bis father died, leaving him the 
eldoet of a family of fifteen only slenderly 
provided for. Todd stayed in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, took pupils, and edited the ‘ Ohmtian 
Examinor,’ a cliurch periodical started vrith 
the object of placing the controversy between 
the established church and the Roman 
catholics on a more learned and historicsl 
basis. The maxim of Todd's life was thence¬ 
forth to improve the condition of the Irish 
established churoh and promote gi'eater leoin. 
ing among the clergy and knowledge of 
church hiefory among the people. 

He obtain ei a premium in1829, and in 1831 
was elected fellow, tolling deacon’s orders in 
tho aame year. From this time until he be¬ 
came eenior fellow in 1860 he was one of the 
most popular tutors in Trinity College. In 
1832 lie took priest’s orders, and wrote a 
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jTl^ ofSe university, -wliirh he appended 
«aiiintrodaction to the ‘ University Oalen- 
j!,' in 1833, then hrst published, Ha 
ffflasteted the subject as no one had ever done 
Many years afterwards he revised 
to histoty, and printed it as an introduction 
J^is ‘List of Graduates of the University’ 


‘In 1833 Todd made the aeqiiaintance of 

Samuel Eoffey Maitland [q.v.], and b^an 

Wring in the ‘ British Magazine,’ an Eng- 
tchehiirch periodical just set on foot under 
ths editorship of ]Iu|h James Rose [q.v.] 
His contributions included papers on 
iVydif, on church history, and on the Irish 
church questions of the day. 

4 .bout thistime the nationalsystemof edu¬ 
cation had bean started under the auspices of 
Ambbishop ‘Wbately. It was intended to be 
jnJanominationnl, butiii the opinion of many 
the scriptui'e lessons issued by the commis- 
sioners favoured the Homan catholics. Todd, 
ffho embraced this view, conceived the ideo 
of showing the state of the case to people in 
England by printing a fictitious letter from 
the pope to his dergy advocating the line of 
action already pursued hy the national board. 
It was entitled ‘ Sonctissimi Domini Nostri 
Otegorii Pap® XVI Bpiatola ad Archiepisco- 
Ms et Episcopos Hibernitc . . . trandated 
ftom the original Latin,’ 1830, 8vo. A 
timilar jeu against the traotarians 

had been published at Oxford shortly before. 
Unfortunately Todd’s letter, directly it was 
published, fell into the hands of some excited 
^kers at a protestant meeting in Exeter 
Hall, who toot it for genuine. When Todd 
annonneedhimseE as the author, his conduct 
■m seveiely critidsed. lie defended him- 
idf with spirit and ability in a preface to a 
second edition, which was published in the 
same year. 

In 1838 and 183Q Todd was Donnellan lec¬ 
turer in Ihiinity College, and chose as his sub- 
ji-ctthepiopbecies relating to Antichrist. He 
attacked the view then commonly held by the 
protestant clergy in Ireland, that the pope 
uasAntdehrist. Ss lectureswore afterwards 
published us ‘ Discourses on the Prophecies 
lelatingto Antichi'ist in Daniel and St. Paul,’ 
1810,8vo, With the same object of putting 
tbs controversy with the church of Home on 
an historical basis, Todd started a society in 
Trinity OoHegeforthe stu^ond discussionof 
the fhthers, and mtblisbed a small volume, 

' The Seuch after Infallibility: Eomarlcs on 
the Testimony of the Fathers to the Bomau 
Hwma of Infallibility ’ (1848,8vo). 

m 1843 Todd joined with Edwin Itichard 
IF.W. Quin[q. T.], Lord Adate (afterwards 
third Earl of JDunraven), the Eight Hon. 


"W. M onsell(LordEmly), Dr, William Sewoll 

S ;. V.], and others in founding St. Golumba’s 
oUege at Eathfornham, near Dublin, The 
school was conducted on church principles. 
Besides furnishing schol ars with a good classi¬ 
cal education, it served ns a place where those 
who intended to take orders might he taught 
Irish. 

In 1837 Todd had been instaUed treasurer 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1864 he 
became precentor, the second dignitary of 
the cathedral, and, after the restoration of 
the fabric, he gave much attention to the 
choral services. For many years ha preached 
frequently in Dublin and elsewhere. His 
style was simple and lucid, and his sermons 
always interesting. 

In 1840 Todd was made regius professor 
of Hebrew, in 1860 lie became a senior 
fallow of Trinity College, and in 1862 he 
was appointed librarian. The admirable 
library had long been neglected, but Todd, 
with the assistance of John O'Donovan [q.v.] 
and Eugone O’Ourry [q.v.], classified and 
arranged the rich collection of Irish manu¬ 
scripts. He spent what money the board of 
'Trinity CoUego allowed him in buying rare 
books, and be loft the library more than qua¬ 
drupled ns to the number of volumes, with 
a carefully compiled catalogue. Owing to 
Todd’s eilbrls it ranks with the dilef libraries 
of Europe. 

Todd had been elected a member of the 
Hoyal Irish Academy in 1833, and from the 
beginning took an active part in its labours. 
He exerted liimseE particularly in procuring 
transcripts or accurate accounts of IriBU 
manuscripts in the Bibliothhque Royale, 
Brussels, and other foioign hbraries. He 
was honorary sscretary from 1847 to 1856, 
and president for five years from 1836, As 
president of the Academy he sought various 
opportunities of illustrating Irish antiquities, 
andoffurthering Irish literature, llefounded 
in1840the Irish Archmological Socle ty,which 
made accessible many very scarce manuscripts 
and volumes. He acted as honorary secretary 
of the society, and was indefatmble in the 
fulfilment of his functions. The chief of 
Todd’s own contributions to the publications 
of the society were the ' Irish Version of the 
niatoria Brftonum of Nennius [q.v.],’ 1847; 
tbe'Martyrolojjy of Donegal,’ 18(14, edited in 
conjunction with WDliam Reeves (1816- 
1892) [q.v.] [cf. O’Omet, M:oha.el]; and 
the ‘ Liber Hymnorum, or Book of Hymns of 
the Ancient Church of Ireland,’ fasc, i, 1856; 
faso. ii. 1869. At the some time scarcely any 
liteisiry work was undertaken relative to Ire¬ 
land about wbioh he was not consulted, and 
to which he did not give useful assistance. 
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No man in Ireland lias, since Arclibialiop 
Usshor, sliQwn oimal skill in. bibliography, 
nocunioy of knomedgo, or devotion to Ino 
development of Irish literature. 

About 1800 Todd was asked by a London 
publisher to write the lives ot the areh- 
bishops of Armagh on a scale similar to that 
of Ilook’s ‘Archbishops of Oanlorbury.' 
The publisher failed wlieii the first volume, 
dealing with the life ef St. I’atriokj Was in 
the press, and Todd brought it out in 1804 
as an independent book, bearing the title 
‘ St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland.’ Another 
important work was ‘Oogadh Oaedhul ro 
Gallaibh. Tlie War of the Gaedhil with the 
Gaill, or the Invasions of Ireland by the 
Panes and other Norsemeu,’ published in 
1807 in the Uolls Series. This book contains 
the Irish text (from ttvo manuscripts, one of 
which was written about ilCO), with trans¬ 
lation, notes, genealogical tables, and an able 
historical introduction. 

Todd, who had graduated B.D. in Dublin 
in 1837 and D.D. m 1810, was given an ad 
eundem degree at Oxford in 18G0. lie died, 
unmarried, in his house at Eathfarnhara on 
28 June 1869, and was buried in the church¬ 
yard of St. Patrick's Oathcdral. 

Todd was one of the ))ust known Irishmen 
of his day, consulted both by statesmen and 
theologians. IVhen qulto a young man his 
opinion was held in much oslcom by Utat 
stately prolate, Lord John George do la Poor 
Eerosiord [q. v.], and in later lifo Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Lord Brougham, Newman, and Pusey 
were among his correspondents. lie was 
conservative in politics, but too indepondonl 
in his views to get high proformout from any 
party. Ills friends founded in his memory 
the Todd lectureship of tho Celtic languages 
in connection wil h the Eoyal Irish Acadoniy. 

Besides the works already raonlionod,Todd 
edited: 1, 'The Last Ago of the Church. By 
John WyolilTe, D.D., now first printed from a 
manuscript in the University Library, Dub¬ 
lin,’ with notes, Dublin, 1840. 2. ‘ An Apo¬ 
logy for Lollard Doctrines: a work attributed 
to wyoliffe, now first printed from a manu¬ 
script in tho Library of Trinity Oolli'cc, Dub¬ 
lin,^ with introduction and notes Camden 
Society), London, 1842. 3. ‘ThreeTreatises. 
By John Wycliffo, D.D., now first published j 


4. ‘ The Books of the Vaudois: adesoriptive 
List of the Waldeusian Manuscripts in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin.’ 1806, 
6 . ‘ A List of the Graduates of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, from its Foundation,’ 1809. 
Todd was a frequent contributor to ‘ Notes , 
andQueries’ from the sixth number onwards. { 
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loy Stokes; Notes and Queries, 5th ser i.- 
433, 477, vii. 362; Webb's CoiipeneliaaJj^H- 
Biography; Cotton's Ifasti Eodfriie 
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TODD, EOBEBT BENTLEY nsm 
1800Y pliysician, second son of ffii 
ITawkes Todd, an Irish surgeon 
i*6 p ii( ai ion, and younger brother of Tom a 
Ilentborn Todd, D.D. [q, y,1 -vvas 
Duhliu on 0 April 1809. dLss edu^tld 
with hiB elder brother at a day school Z 

nnduratutor,theRev.W.Higmb,afteri2 

bishop of Derry, and entered Trinity Colle-e 
in J anuary 1826, intending to study for tL 
bar; hut in 1820, on his W's Jeath L 
adopt t'd tho medical profession. He 
a resident pupil at the House of Indiistiv 
hospit als in Dublin, and for two years availed 
himself to the utmo,st of the oppoitmutLi 
of study aflbvdod by those hospitals. Ciiief 
among his teachers was Robert Graves [q i ^ 
professor of physiology in tbs univaritv! 
Todd graduated B. A. at Trinity College in 
the spring of 1829, and on 10 May 1881 be¬ 
came licentiate of tlie Royal College of Sun 
goons, Tvuland. 

In tho Biinimor of ]881, at the age of 
twenty-two, ho first came to London? An 
invitation to looturo on anatomy in the 
Aldersgnlo Street scliool of medicine deteN 
mined him to settle there. For three ses¬ 
sions ho lectured in Aldorsgate Street, and 
attracted the kindly notice of Sir Aatley 
Cooper, Sir Beu,jnmiu Brodie, and other 
well-known men in the profession; hut, 
altliough Ills own class was generally irell 
allendud, tho school did not prove a pecu¬ 
niary success. Ho afterwards joined Guthrie 
and others in sotting on foot a mcdicnlschoul 
in connection with Westminster Hospital, 
and about the same time he became phr- 
siciantotbo lYestern Dispensary, wte ho 
also locturorl. 

Ho was incorporated at Fombroke Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, on 16 March 1832, and kept a 
term or two, proceeding M.A. on 13 Juni> 
1832, B.Al. on 2 Alay 18SS, and D,M. in 
1836. In 1833 Todd was in Paris for some 
weeks to confer with the foreign contributors 
10 the ‘ Oyclopindia of Anatomy and Eiysio- 
logy ’ whvoh he had projected a year before, 
and he then became acquainted with Milne- 
Edwards and other distinguished men of 
Bcienco. In 1888 he was again abroad, visitine 
the hosnitals in Holland and Belmum vitE 


the license of tho Oolloge of Physicians, and 
became a fellow in 1837 and censor in 183^ 
1840, He gave the Gulstonian lectures in 
May 1839, and the Lnmleian in 1849, In 
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made follow of tlie Iloyal Society, 

Trved ou the council in 1838-9. In 
M8 7 be served on a sub-committee of the 
nrltish Association to inquire into the motions 
r/the heart, and iu 18:19-4.0 was oxammer 
i the diversity of London. In 1844 he 
Ss rt a fellow of the Eoyal College of 

not till 1830, when he was ap- 
nuinted, at the age of twenty-seven, to the 
Uly established chair ot physiology and 
wneral and morbid anatomy iu Kings Gol- 
Le that Todd found work which comple tely 
-atafied him. This oliair and one at Uni- 
ierslty College were thefirat of the kind to be 
t^tebushed in London; but Todd had known 
thradvantage of asimilnr ^irofessorship in the 
uttiversity of Dublin. Ilia desire w’as to be¬ 
come a physiological physician. He felt the 
sapteme value or the study of physiological 
anatomy, a scienco at that I line in its infancy. 

While professor at King’s Oollego Todd 
took 0 wmm interest in medical education, 
and insisted upon the importance to the pro¬ 
fession of 0 high standard of general and 
rdWous knowledge, and always strongly 
sapMited the theological prhieiplea of ICing s 
College, ne was one of the first to advocate 
tlm appointment of medical tutors and the 
collegiate system for medical students, and 
vasiMtrumental in obtaining the foundation 
of valuable medical scholarships at King's 
College. In 1888, with much warm support 
fromfrieuik of the college, Todd took a pro¬ 
minent part in ostablishing King's ColIeM 
Hospital, which was opened in April 1840 
in tne unused poorhouso of Si. Clement 
Bimee, and it waalargtdy through his energy 
tkt the eomraodioua building which now 
occupies tlie site was begun in 1861, Todd 
vas until his death ono of the two physicians 
of the hospital. 

Another subject in which he was intor- 
eited was the impruvemuiit of the system 
of liospital nursing. In «. letter to Uishop 
komfield, pablisliud in 1847, ho suggested a 
sehome for the foundation of a sistorhond for 
tndiring nurses. The next year St. John's 
Housetraiuing iustitiitioii was opened under 
au influential council, with the bieliop of 
London as president, and iu 1864 its sisters 
awlniirses furnished an important contingent 
to the bond which was storting for SetUari, 
irhen Aliss Nightingale was appointed its 
chief. In 1856 the sisters of St. John's com- 
meiieed, in accordance with Todd’s wish, 
end carried on for many years the nursing 
of King’s College Ilospital. 

In 1848 Bowman was, at Todd’s desire, 
ai'ociatod with him in the professorsliip at 
King’s College. They worked together till 

VOi. xis. 


1853, when increasing practice obliged Todd 
to resign, and he was succeeded by bis pupil. 
Dr. Deale. In bis address on resigning tbo 
profesaorship in 1858 be touebed on the great 
advance made in the science of physiological 
anatomy both in this country and ou the 
continent during the sixteen years that he 
hold the chair, an advance rendered possible 
by the improvement in the microscope. 

During the last tenyaars of his Ills Todd's 
private practice was veiy large, and, in spite 
of failing health, he was able to carry ou the 
work of a leading London physician to the 
last. Only sLx weeks before his death he 
gave uj) with deep regret his clinical lectures 
at King's College Ilo'.pital. He died iu his 
consul ting-room, at hislioiiee in Brook Street, 
a few hours after the last patient had left 
it, on 30 Jan. 1800. The circumstances of 
his death are touchingly told by Thackeray 
in the ‘ Hoiindabout Papers.’ 

Todd left a widow and four children. Ilis 
only son, James Ilentliom Todd, born ui 
1817, was educated at Eton and Woroestor 
College, O-xford, went to India in the Bom¬ 
bay civil service in 1800, made a reputation 
in hie presidency as an able admhmlrator, 
and was collect or of Thana, where be died 
unmarried in 18D1. 

Ai a lecturer on physiology Todd was 
accurate and clear, and encouraged scientific 
work among his pupils. As a clinical teacher 
he was one of the most popular of his day, 
distinguished for accuracy in the observation 
of disease, correctness of diagnosis, andcloar- 
noss and exactness in expressing bis views. 
Many of his pupils won distinction in the 
profossion, and no master ever look a greater 
inlerr&t in tlie success of those he taught. 

Todd worked a etrikhig revolution in cer¬ 
tain deportmonlB of medical practice. His 
master, Q raves, fed fevers. But Todd was 
the first to lay down definite principles for 
the treatment of speclully sonous cases of 
fever, such as intlueuKa and rheumatic fever, 
besides iiilliunmations associated with ex¬ 
haustion in which life was in jeopardy. In 
these cases Todd proved &oxa patient obser¬ 
vation the desirability of a steady admini¬ 
stering of alcoholic stimulants at short in¬ 
tervals, day and night, while the danger 
lasted. Dy this treatment not only was the 
strength maintained, but tbe period of con¬ 
valescence was shortened. In the preface to 
his last volume of olinical lectures, completed 
only a few days before his death, Todd sum¬ 
marised the principles of his treatment. 

In his Lumleian lectures given before the 
Royal Oollege of Physicians in 1849, and 
published in tho ' London Medical Gazette,’ 
Todd discussed tho nature and treatment of 

3k 
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the vai’ion ‘1 Tonna of delii’mm, and brouglit 1806; nUtimry notices id British Meti' i t 
forward many oases not depondinn upon m- and Gazette, British Medical Journal''* 1 n'"* 
flammation or other morbid conditions of tho iodines of Eoyal Society; Memoir ofa w 
brain, but due rather to exhaustion and an Eowmun by H. Power.] E JI.T-b"' 

abnormal condition of the blood. He showed l!bIb' 

that in oases of this class the delirium was TODHUNTBR, ISAAC (18'-'(tl8ai\ 
increased by bleeding nnd lowering remedies, mathematician, was second son of Gm ’ 
while a supporting treatment, ammonia and Todhunter, independent minister of P?' 
stimiilauts, was followed by relief, _ Sussex, and Mary, his wife, whose maid n 
Todd’s contributions to medical science name was Hume. Isaoo was horn 0 
wore numerous. In 18.33 beprojectod, with 23 Nov. 1830. His father’s death in IS^ 
Dr. Ghtant of University Oollegu, London, left the family in narrow eircumstanc^ 
‘The Oyolopccdia of Anatomy and Phjrsio- and tho mother opened asohoolatHastmT' 
logy.’ 'riiis work, of six thousand pones willi Isaac, who as a child was ‘ unusually ba^. 
numerous illustrations, was edited uy him, ward,’ was sent to a school in the sametowj 
and was only completed a short time before kept by llobert Carr, and subsequently to one 
his dentil, ile contributed many important newly opened by Mr, J, B. Austin from 
articles, oapcoially those on the heart, the Uondon; by tho in ilueiico of this latter teaclisi 
brain, and novvoua syatora. Among the his career was largely determined. He next 
other eminent contributors were Sir 1 licluvrd liecamo assistant muster at a school at Peck- 
Otven, Sir "William liownian, Sir James ham, and while thus oooupied managed to 
Pttgot, and Sir Jolin Simon. 'Iho first number attend ttio evening classes at University Col- 
was published in June 1835. It was com- lego, London, where he had for his instractma 
plotcd in 1859. This oyelopicdia did more Key, hlaldon, Qoorgo Long, and Angustas 
to encourage and advance the study of phy- De Morgan, to all of whom he always held 
siology and comparative and microscopic himself greatly indebted, hut especially to 
anatomy than any book ever published, the last. In 1842 he gradnated B,A. and 
Todd’s other puhlioationa were i 1. ‘ Qnl- obtained a mathematical Boholarship in the 
atoiiian Lectures on tho Physiology of tho imivorsily of London, and, on ptoceedins 
Stomach,’ 1839 (‘ London Medical Gazette’). M.A., obtained the gold medal awaided to 
2. ‘ Plij'siologioal Aiiatonyr ond Physiology that examination. ConouiTently svith the^e 
of Man,’ 1848-50, with W, Bowman : this studies ho filled the post of mathematical 
work was among tho first physiological works master in alarge school at Wimbledon con- 
in which an important place was given to ducted by Messrs. Stoton and Mayer, 
histology—the accurals descviplion of the In 1814, acting on De Morgau’s advice, he 
structure of the various organs nnd tissues entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
asdisplayodbytbo microscope. 3. ‘ Practical In 1848 he gained Hie senior wranglership 
llemnrks on Gout, llheumnlio Fever, and and tho first Smith’s prize, as well as the 
Chronic llheuraatiam of tho .Toinls,’ 1843. Bui'iioy prize. In thofollowingyeailiewu 
4. ‘ Description and Physiological Anatomy elected follow of his college. From this 
of the Brain, Spinal Cord, and Ganglions,’ tune ho was mainly occupied as college 
1845. 6, ‘ Liunlelan Lectures on the Patho- lecturer and private tutor, and in the cem- 
logy and Treatment of Delirium and Coma,’ pilation of the niuneroiis mathematical 
1860(‘LondonMedicalGazotto’). 0.‘Glini- treatises, chiefly educational, by which b 
cal Lecturos,’ 3 vols. 1854-7-9 (2nd ed. hooams widely known. Of these, his EudiJ 
edited by IJr. Lionel Beale in one vol., 1861). (let ed. 1802), a judicious mean between 
Todd also contributed memoirs and paTOrs tho symbolism of Blakelock and the_w 
to tho ‘ Transactions ’ of tho Iloyal Medical binge of Potts, attained an enormous ciicu- 
and Ohiruvgionl Society from 1833 to 1869, lation j while his algebra (1868), trigonome- 
and ton articles to the ‘Cyolopmdia of try, plane and spherical (1869), mechaniB 
Modioine,’ 1838 to 183,j, of which the most (1867), and mensuration (18C9), all tost 
important are on paralysis, on psuudo-mor- the place which they for the most part still 
bid nppoaranocs, on suppuration, nnd on retain as standard text-hooks. Komathe- 
diseases of tho spinal marrow. mat ioaltrontises on elementary subjeetspw- 

A statue of Todd, by Noble, was ereoted bably aver attained so wide a eiroulationi 
W his friends in the great hall of King’s and, being adopted by the Indian gorem- 
College Hospital, ment, they were tronslated into Urdu arf 

[InMomorinmE.B.Toad,byDr.LionnineBl 0 , other Oriental languages. He wm elMtri 
1870; obituary notice in the Times, Kobrunry F.R.S.in 1802,nnd became a memoerottea 
1800, written byiSir W. Bowman, nnd Iho latter Mathematical Society of London m 1800,118 

aildroBsou surgery, British Medical Associiition, first year of its existence. 
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In 1804 ha resigned his fello wship ou his original work is his ' Itesearches on the Oal- 
inarritt'e (13 Aug.) to Louisa Anno Alaria, cuius of Variations ’ (the Adams prize for 
Lest °(laughter of Captain (afterwards 1871), dealing with the abstruse question of 
Vdmiral) George Davies, 11.N. (at that (lisconliniiity in solution, 
time head of the county constabulary Jin Memoriam :Is.iaB Todhunter, hy Professor 
force). In 1871 he gained tho Adams J.E. li. IVTayor; Dr. Itouth in Proceodiugs of 
I rise and in the same year was elected a the Royal iSooiety, vol. x.xxvii.; The Ragle, a 
niemher of the council of the Royal Society, megazino supported by the members of St. John's 
Tn 1874 he was elected an honorary fellow of Oolloge, liii. 94 sq.) j. B. M. 

hit college. In 1880 an affection of the eyes TOPT or TOFTS, MAHY (1701 P-1708), 
nroved the forerunner of an attack of ‘ Iherohbit-breeder,’anativeof' Godlyman’ 
oindysie which eventually prostrated him. (i.u. Godalming in Surrey), married, in 17d0, 
He died on 1 March 1881, at his residence, JosLiio Tofts, a journeyman clothier, by 
6 Broulcside, C.imhridgo. A nniml tablet whom she had three children. She was very 
and medallion portrait have since been poor and illiterate. On 23 April 1726 she 
nhced in the ante-chapel of his college by aaelared that she had been frightened by a 
his widow, who, with four sons and one rabbit while at work in tho fields, and this 
danHiter, survived him. so reacted upon her reproductive system 

Todliunter’s lifa was mainly that of the that slie was delivered in the November of 
itudious reoliisa. Ills aiislnined industry that year first of the lights and guts of a 
tnd methodical distribution of his limo pig and afterwards of a rabbit, or rather a 
fuabled him to acquire a wide acquaint aneo litter of fifteen rabbits. Siie was attended 
Tilth ganoral and foreign literature; and during her extraordinary confinement by 
haides being a aoimd Latin and Greek John Iloward, the local apothecary, who 
scholar, he was familiar with French, Ger- had practised midwifery for thirty yeais. 
imn, Spanish, Italian, and also Russian, Iloward is said to have fell the rabbits 
H-braw, and Sanscrit. Tie was well versed leaping in the womb, and, being himself 
la the history of plvilosojihy, and on three comnletaly deceived, he wi'ote to Nathanael 
occasions acted as o.varainer for the moral >St.Andr6[q.v.], who was then practising as 
eciences tripos. His habits and tastes were a surgeon lo tlie nowly established 'West- 
migularly simple; and lo a gentle kindly minster Hospital. St Andrfi posted to Guild- 
diaposition he united a high sense of ford with his friend Samuel Molyneu.x [q. v.], 
honour, o warm sympathy with all that secretary to the Prince of Wales. On 
iras calculated to advance the cause of 28 Nov. St, Andrfi drew up a narrative in 
genuinely scientific study in the university, which, amid a mass of medical jargon, he de- 
and considerable humour. scribed Low ho himself had delivered the 

Besides the text-books above onumerated, woman of two rabbits (or portions thereof), 
he published; 1. ‘A Treatise on the and expressed his entire belief in the reality 
Differential Oaloulua and the Elements of of the phenomenon (‘ A Short NaiTative of 
thehitagral Oaloulue,’ 1862. 2. ‘Analyli- an Extraordinary Delivery of Rabbets . . , 
cal Statics,'1863. 3, ‘A Treatise on Plane published by Mr. St. Andrd, Smpon and 
CMtdinataGeometry,’1866. 4.‘Examples Anatomist to His Majesty,’London, 1727, 
of Anolyticttl Geometry of three Dimensions,’ 8vo, twoleditions). The nows spreadlike wild- 
1858. 6. ‘ Tho Theory of Equations,’1861. fire. Lord Onslow, in a note to Sir Hans 
6 , '^tory of the Fi'ogros.s of the Calculus Sloans, remarked that the affair had ‘almost 
ctVariationsduringlheNinoteonthCentury,’ alarmed England,and in a manner persuaded 
1561. 7.‘IIistoi7oTtheArathematicalThoory several people of sound judgment lliot it was 
of Probability mim the Time of Pascal to true.’ ‘I want to know what faith you 
tbit of Laplace,’ 1806. 8. ‘ History of the have in tho miracle at Guildford,’ wrote 
Mathematical Theories of Attraction from Pope to Gary 11 on 6 Dec. 1726; ‘ all London 
Xeirton to Laplace,’ 1873. 9. ‘ The Oonfiict is divided into factions about it,’ Many ha- 
of Studies and other E.ssays ou Subjects lievers were found at court, in spite of tho 
caaneoted with Education,’1873. 10.‘Ele- gibes of the Prince of Wales. The exoite- 
meataiy Treatise on Laplace’s Funotious,’ ment was probably aided by some marvel- 
1876. 11, ‘History of the Theory of Bias- mongoring passages in Dr. John Mauhray’s 
deity,’a posthumous publication edited by ‘Female Physician’(1724). George I ordered 
Dr. Earl Pearson (1886). Cyriacus Ahlers, surgeon to his German 

Todhuntev’spuhlicationnwere the outcome household, to go down to Guildford and in- 
of great reaearoh and indust ry, and he made vesligate the matter. Ahlers removed a por- 
111 them many valuable eontriliutioiis to the lion of another rabbit, hnt Howard stigma- 
lustory of mathematical study, Ilis most tisedhis treatment of the patient ns bearish, 
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anil tho siirgoon oonseqiieiitly withdraw from 
the mvestigation, of which he gave a guarded 
ncoouut to tho king (cf. his suhsoquent ac¬ 
count, entitled Some Observations co7icerninff 
the Woman of Qodhfman by Cyriactis 
A&lers, London, 1720, dated 8 Deo.) 

The matter still seemed in suspense, and 
the king accoidincly despatched Limborch 
and Sir iliehard Manningham [q. v.l, one of 
the chief physioian-aecouohcura of the day, 
to report upon the case. Manningham 
promptly satisfied himself that the woman 
was an impostor, and that the foreign bodies 
were artfully concealed about her person. 
On 20 Nov. she was brought to Loudon and 
lodged in Lacy’s Bagnio in Leicester Fields. 
On 3 Deo. she was detected in an attempt 
clandestinely to procure a rabbit, and having 
boon severely wreatened by Sir Thomas 
Clargos, a justice of the peace, slie made on 
7 Deo. a full confossion of her imposture, in 
tho presence of Manningham, Dr, James 
Douglas [q. V.], the Duke of Montagu, and 
Lord Baltimore. She was committed for a 
short time to the Bridewell in Tot liill Fields, 
and she was ordered to be prosecuted nndor 
the statute of Edward III as a vile cheat 
and impostor j but tho trial was not pro¬ 
ceeded with, and she returned to Godalminq-. 
Bho underwent a term of imprisonment in 
17X0 for receiving stolen goods, and died at 
her native place in January 1763. 

The impostiu'e gave riso to a torrent of 

E amphlels nnd squibs, many of which wore 
ighly indecent while several have repulsive 
illustrations. Hogarth lashed tlio tempo¬ 
rary erase in the second version of his plate 
lettered ‘ Credulity, Superstition, and Fanati¬ 
cism ’ (1702), and also in liis early engraving 
of ‘ The Ounioularii^ or tho "Wise mon of G od- 
limaii in Oonsullatioii.’ Voltairo gave a plea¬ 
sant account of St. AiidrlS’s doctrine of 
‘g6n6rations fortuites’ in liis ‘ Siugularites 
de la Nature’ (chap, xxi., (JSuvros, Paris, 
1837, V. 819) William Whiston revived 
the memory of Mary Tofts when in 1762 he 
declared that she had clearly fulfilled the 
prediction in Esdras that monstrous women 
should bring forth monsiers {Memoirs, ii. 
108). A portrait of Mary Tofts was mezzo¬ 
tinted by Faber after Lagiiovre. 

[The following are the chief of tho contompo- 
niiy pamphlahs upon tiie impostiiiu; An Exact 
Diary by Sir B. Manningham, 1726, 870 j A 
Short Narrative, 1726 and 1727, 8 vo; Boiuarks 
on A Short Narrative by Tlios. Brathwaite, 1726, 
870 j Some Observations by Ahlors, 1726, 870 ; 
Tho Several Depositions of Edward Co&ton, &o., 
1727 , 8vo; The Soolorkin Dissoelpd, 1728, 870 ; 
Tho Anatomist Dissected ... by Lemuel Gul¬ 
liver, 1727 , 8vu; Advortisomi’ut oceasionedby 


some l^asbiigoa in bir B. Mannmgham^W 
by I. Douglas. 1727, 870 , 

Nothing, or tho B.ibhit Womiu* 

1727 . 8voi A letter fmm a Swe 
1726, 870 i The Dootors ii UoiL 
Wim-Wam from Guildford (12 nUtMl rn'C' 
Tho Discovery, or tho Squire tmned 
1727jfol.and8vo; St. AnS’sHiscarnL^m?: 
The Wonder of Wonders, Ipswich, 172T&iJj 
in rabbit-skm, sets of these triits LTS 
quontly boon sold for from ten to fifteen 
lor good modern acconnts of the fraud seefiS 
Medical Journal, 1896, li. 209 j and Cat,lorn,, 
of Satirical Prints in British Musenm 
Stephens, , 1 . 633-fiO. See also lowndei’sM 
Man,; Auocdotes of Hogarth e<l, Nichols, 1833 * 
Dobson 8 Hogarth, pp. 247, 284; Gent. wJ 

iSov’ T ***? ’ Journal, 21 Jm 

1727_; London Journal, 17 Dec. 1726, NoUe's 
Contin, of Granger, iii. 477; Witkowsli’s Ac- 
couolioments chos tons leg penples, P.iris 1887 
p, 249 ; SkotohoB of Deception and Ocednlifr 
1837; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

TOFTE, ROBERT (d, 1020), poet and 
translator, Avas, as he invariably desenhed 
himself, a ‘ guntleman ’ who had travelled in 
Franco and Italy, and was in Naples in 1593. 
Nothing more, however, is Imown of his 
nnleoedents prior to the mblication of his 
first work, ‘ Laura, The Toyes of s Ttwel- 
ler. Or, Tho li’east of Fanoie..., By B. T. 
Qeiitlomaii.’priiitud at London by VaWme 
Sims in 1007, 8vo. This little volume is 
dodicatod to the Lady Lucy Percy, and con- 
sists of a collection of short poems'most 
parte couceiued in Italie, and some of them 
brouglil foortli in England,’ but it contsiss 
also moro than thirty sonnets which aie 
stated in ‘ A Freuds iust excuse ’ appended 
to the work by ‘ R. B.’ to be by another 
hand. Two copies only are known; one is 
in the llritish JIusGura; the other, formerly 
in tho Isham collection, is now in the library 
at Brit well Ooiirt, ‘Laura’was followed 
hy ‘ Alba, Tho Months Minde of a Melan- 
cho^ Loner, diuidud into three parts, By 
R. T. Gentleman,’ printed at X^ndon by 
Felix ICingstou for Matthew Lownes ia 
1698, 8vo, It is dedtoated to Mistress Anne 
Herne, but tho'Laura’ond‘Alba’of Tofte's 
muse apnoars to have been a lady of the 
name oi (Jaryl 1. The chief interest of ‘ Alba,' 
which is greatly suporior to ‘Laura,’lies in 
liio rofui'ouco to Shakespeare’s coinedy ut 
‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ which occurs in the 
third part; 

Loves Liiboi’ Lost, 1 once did see a flay 
Yeloped so, so onllod to my pnine. 

Which I to hears to my small ley did stay, 
Gluing attendance on my frownrd flnne, 

My mlsgiuing minde presaging to me Ill, 

Yet Avas I driiivne to see iL gainst my Will. 
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The only perfect copy extant is m the library 
of Jlr. ‘Alfred II. Iluth: a second copy, 
wanting ‘Cerlaine Diuine Poems,’and the 
translation of a letter from the D nice d’Eper- 
non to Henry III, hng of France, which 
follow the poem, is at Britwell Court. 
‘Some Account of Tofte’e Alba, 1698,’ was 
-tinted by J. 0. Halhwell-Phillipps in 1866, 
ind the text itself was reprinted, with an 
introduction and notes, by Dr. Grosart in 
1880 

The only other original poem ^ Tofte 
irhich has been preserved is ‘ The Fruits of 
Jealouaie: or, A Lone (but not louing") Let¬ 
ter’ appended to his translation of Varohi’s 
‘fliason of Jealonsip,’ 1616. 

The earliest of ’Tofte’s translations fram 
the Italian was ' Two Tales, ^anslatcd out 
of .Vriosto. The one in dispraise of Men, the 
other in dispfrnce of Women,’ printed at 
Loudon by Valentino Sima in 1607. The 
only copy hnown is ot Britwell. The next 
in date was ‘ Orlando Inamorato. The three 
flrat Dookea of that famous noble Gentleman 
and learned Poet Mathew Maria Boiardo... 
Done into English Ileroicall Verso by B. T. 
Gentleman,’ printed at London by Vfuenline 
Suns in 1698. Copies aro in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library. In 1B99 
appeared, almost entirely inprose, ‘ Of Manage 
and Wining. An excellent, pleasant, and 
Philosophical! Controueraie, botwoene the 
two famous Tassi now Uuing, the one Her- 
tiile8th6]?liilosopher,the olher,Tor(T«ato the 
Poet. Done into English by E. T. G onl lemon.’ 
In this work ‘The Ileelnmalion . .. against 
Marriage or wedding of a Wife’ is by Ereolo 
Tasso, the ‘ Dofenoo ’ by Torquato Tasso. 
Copies ore in the British Museum and in 
the Kuch and Britwell collections. Nothing 
more from Tofte’s pen appeared until 1608, in 
nhich year was published ‘ Ariosto's Satyres, 
in seuen famous Discoiirscs.... In English, 
by Gaiuia Markham.’ The ascription of the 
noik to Gervaso Marklunn appears to have 
been a fraud on tho part of the publisliur, 
Doger Jaclrson, for 'IWlo in an address to 
the reader coiilaiiicd in tho ' Blasou of 
Jealousie' says, ‘I had lliouglit for Ihy 
better contentment to haue inserted (at the 
md of this Booko) the disasterous fall of 
three noble llnmane Gent lomen, ouorlhrowne 
thorow lealousie, in their Loues; hut the 
tame was, with Ariosto’s Satyres (translated 
by mee out of Italian into English Verse, 
and Notes ypon tho same) Printed without 
my coneont or knowledge, in another mans 
name.’ The claim was not disputed, and, 
mnreoyer, the book was rcissnod by tho same 
publisher in 1611, without any namo of 
tnnsIaloT, as ‘Ariostos Souon Planets Qouorn- 


ing Italie.’ Copies of both issues are in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and 
at Britwell. ‘ Honours Academie. Or the 
Famous Pastorall of the foire Shepheardesse, 
Julietta,’ translated from the French or 
Nicolas de Montreux, and printed in 1610, 
and Benedetto Vorchi’s 'Blazon of Jealousie,’ 
translated from the Italian, with ‘special’ 
notes, and printed in 1616, complete the list 
of Tofte’s woiks. Copies of tho two last- 
named are in the British Museum and at 
Britwell. 

Tofte was known familiarly among his 
friends as ‘ Bobin Eedbreast,’ and his works 
contain frequent allusions to the name. Ills 
versification, although facile, is very unequal, 
hut his translations are not deficient in spirit 
or in fidelity. He died in the house of a 
Mrs. Goodafl in Ilolborii, near Barnard’s 
Inn, London, in January 1620, and was 
buried on 24 .Ian. in the church of St. An- 
drsw, Ilolboiii. 

[GrosiU't’s Inti'oductian to his reprint of 
Tofto'sAlba, 1880, John Fayne Collier's Biblio- 
graphicril Catalogue, 1870, ii. 437.] B, B. ft. 

TOFTS, KATHEKINB, afterwards 
Smith (1680P-1768 P), vocalist, said to be 
connected with the family of Bishop Burnet, 
was born about 1680, and had her early 
training in England. She was aiinouncea 
to sing Italian and English songs at each of 
a Borips of Tuesday fortnightly subscription 
coiicorts, beginning on 30 Nov. 1703, and 
held at Drury Lane Theatre (except those 
of 21 Dee. and 1 Feb. 1701, which took 
place at the New Theatre, Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields). A second senes followed, but 
not until Francesca Margherita de I’lilpine 
[|q. Y.] had appeared as a counter-attraction 
m a set of Saturday concerts at Drury Lane. 
At the second of theso a disturbance was 
raised by Katherine Tofts’s servant, who 
hissed and threw oranges at her niistress’s 
rival. Tofts publicly repudiated her violent 
p.wli>.aji Waily Courant) 8 Fab. 1701); and 
the rivalry between the ‘Brilish Tofts’ and 
the ‘Tawny Tuscan'was thenceforth more 
elegantly oelobraled in contemporary verse, 
especially that of John Hughes [see ait. 
ISpikd], m whose' Ode to the Memory of tho 
Duke of Devonshire’ Tofts sang as Augusta 
and de l’£piuo as Britannia. Both singers 
appeared on the stage of Drury Lane during 
the short reign of artificial English opera, 
de I’i^ine at first taking a minor part or 
singing Italian arias between the acts or at 
the end. It was not until Tofts’s retirement 
that de I'Epino became pvima donna in the 
nondescript musioal pieces which gave way 
in lime to undiiguiscd Italian opera. 
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Oil Ifl Jan. 1705, at Dmry Tiniip, Katlic- 
rino Toft b took part in Olayton’b ‘Arhiiioc,’ 
an ojiora whicli onjoyotl somu niensuvo of 
hticci'hs, ruuiiinff twenty-four nights in tho 
fli’ht BPabon, niifl eh'ven the following year. 
'Camilla,’apastiroio by Ilayni from Uitonon- 
cini, aH'ordud tho liui'nino an f'flbellvu seono 
with a wild boar, on whom was fathorod a 
latter to the ‘ Sjiectator ’ explaining that 
his feigned brutality collapsed buforo tho 
‘erect mien, charming voice, and grateful 
motion’ of Tofts. On 4 March 1707 she 
played Quoen Eleanor in Addison’s ‘Fair 
liosamund’ set by Olay I on; and on 1 April 
in tho pasticcio ‘Thoinyria.' The mnsicol 
perfonnnncos were then continued under 
Owen MaoSwinny [see Swinny] at the Jlay- 
marlcot, whore, on 1-1 Doc. 1708, was first 
produced Ilayin’s arrangement of Scarlatti’s 
‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius,’ afterwards acted 
for thirty nights. With her ]ierformaneo in 
‘ 1 jOve’s Triumph ’ (Febimary 1708 0) K alhe- 
rino Tofts’a brilliant operatic career came to 
an end. 

Mrs. Tofts’s voice was soprano, and she 
song songs in various styles. Little idea of 
her executive power can be gained from the 
published music of her roiiertory, ns much 
OTunmontation was generally added by Hie 
vanity of tho porformer. llurnoy, however, 
quotes oxamples of her shako and iterated 
notes. Any defect which experts might have 
found in Iier manner of singing ftulian was 
said by Cibber to be redeoraod by her natural 
gifts. ‘ The beauty of her fino-proportioned 
figure, the exquisitely sweet silver tone of 
her voice, with that peculiar rapid swiftness 
of her throat, wero perfections not to lie imi¬ 
tated by art or labour’ {Apoloffi/). Better- 
ton remarked that scarce any' nation had 
given us ‘for all our money ’ better singers 
than Tofts and Lovoridge. But Tofts drew 
a salary of 60W., which was far higher than 
that paid to tho foreign mombers of llio 
couipnny {Cokf MSS,, now iu the possossinn 
of blr. Julian Marsliall). 

ISavly in 1700Tofts retired with a fortune 
from tho stage. It was believed that she 
lost her reason about the same date; hut she 
rocovored, and is stated to have marriod 
about 1710 Josoph Smith [q.v.], the British 
consul at Venice from 1740 to 1700. Ilor 
health relapsed, and she appears to havobeen 
put under restraint for somo years prior to 
her death, which probably took place in 1767 
or 1768. 

[Clark Bussell's Bopiosentativa Actors, p. HB; 
Daily Ooiiranl, 1703, 1704, passim; llughos’a 
Corrospondenco, i. 211; Clayton's Queens of 
Song, vol. i.; Edwards’s The Prima Donna, 1888, 
i, 0.-22J Spectator, 1706; Crovo’s Diotioiiaiy, 


IV. 131; C ihher’s Apoloffv. 4fcli dif ■ 
Dawkins’s IJist. of Music, pp. 70 ', u',/' p*’ 
iioy sDisl. ofMiibie, iv.in 7 , 2 l 8 GSa- 
CaMloguos. 177S; Dope’s 
Till ler, 28 M:.iy 1 709; (Tildon’s Life of ' 
p. 167; Wentworth P.ipcrs. p. 66 .] LSm!’' 

TOFTS. M AD Y (1701 P-1763h [SeeTon.] 

TOLAND, JOHN (1670-1722), deid 
wnshorn on 30 Nov 1670 in thepeS 
of Tnishowen, near Londonderry. H. wus 
Christ eiied Junius Janus, but took the name 
John, by his sohnolmaster’s desire, ia order to 
avoid the ridicule of Ms comrades. It was re. 
ported that ho was illegitimate, and that hij 
fathciMvaa o priest. Tho authorities of the 
Irish Franciscan college at Prague testified 
in 1706 that lie was of an iionourahle and 
ancient family. Their authority was the 
‘ jri.stoi-y of tho kingdom,’ and, presumahh, 
Tolaiid’s own stnl pinent. Toland was brought 
up as a catholic, but became a protestant 
before ho was sixteen. TIis ntiliiiw at¬ 
tracted tho not ice of some ‘eminent die. 
soiilcrs,’ who resolved to educate him as "a 
ministi'r. He was at a school at lledcastle, 
lU’or Londonderry, and in 1687 went to the 
college at Glasgow. In June 1690 he wa, 
created M .A. ))y the university of Edinburgh, 
and ill J iily received from theinngistretei.of 
Glasgow a certificate of liis behaviour as a 
‘ prole,stant and loyal subjoct’ during his 
stay in that city ue a student (documents 
jiriiited by Dus Maizonux), After living in 
somo ‘good ju’otestaiil families,'probablj-ai 
tutor, he went to Leyden to finish his studi'. 
under tho younger Frederick Spauheim. He 
beeamo known to Le Clerc, to whose 
‘Bibliotbequo Univorsello’ he sent an ahs- 
triiet of ‘ Ciospel Truth' by Daniel Williams 
[q. V,], founder of the librory. He is de¬ 
scribed by Lo Clerc as a ‘student in divinity, 
lie spent two years at Leyden, and went in 
.Tnmiai’y 1691 to (Oxford, where be read in 
til} libraries and wrote some fragmentspre- 
servod in bis works. A letter in the poa- 
IliuinouH coUeetion (ii. 291, &c.) shows that 
be was already suspooled of froothiukinj 
opinions, tliniigh lie professed modemts 
orthodoxy. Before leaving Oxford in 1695 
he had finished his ‘ Christianity not Mj>- 
teriouB.’ Its puhliontion in 1606 productii 
an outburst of controversy, the flrat act of 
the warfare botween deists and the orthodox 
wbieb ooeupiod the next generation. Toland 
^d not openly profess disbelief in the 
orthodox dootrines, though the tendency of 
Ills argument a was obvious. He was at¬ 
tacked by manv divines, ond the book w« 
presented by tlie grand juiy of Miildlesei. 
Toland wont to Ireland early in 1697, whets 
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r^^T^-elcomed byWilliam Jrolyneux [q.v.] dissenters and city magnates. In lfl99 ha 
a pupil of Lo Olerc and a friend of Locke, was employed by John Holies, duke of 
4illm^eet had just published his 'Vindi- Newcastle [q. v.], to edit the ‘Memoirs’ of 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity,’ in Denzil Holies [q. v.], and in 1700 he edited 
irliich Locke and Toland were coupled as Harrington’s ‘Uceniia’and other works, with 
‘tocininns and called ‘ gentlemen of this a life of tho author. To this be was encou- 
new way of reBboning.| Locke took great raged by Harley (^Collection of Pieces, ii. 
tiains in his reply to disavow the supposed 2i7), with whom he was long connected, 
identity of opinions. Toland, though he does The dedication to tho city of London con- 
BOt quote the words, was in general sym- tains an elaborate compliment to the sturdy 
pathy with the principles, of Locke's writings whig Sir Robert Clayton [q. v.], famous for 
and hadsomepersonid acquaintance with the his defence of the city charter. Toland in¬ 
author. Toland reached Ireland to linrl him- ctirred some ridicule by advertising super- 
salf denounced from the pulpit. Molyneux fliionsly in the ‘ Post Mon ’ that Clayton did 
soon reports that he raised a clamour against not Intend to bring him in for Blolohingloy 
himself by imprudent discourses in coiTee- in William’s last parliament (see also letter 
houses and other public places. Locke lolls to Clayton in Collected Pieces, ii. 318, &c.) 
Jlolyneux that Toland, tbough showing Tolanddefeudedthe Act of Succession _(June 
inuii promise, was likely to go wrong 1701) in a pamphlet called ‘ Anglia Libera,’ 
through 'his exceeding gTeut. value of him- dedicated to tho Duke of Newcastle. In 
aelf.’ Both Locke and Molyneux, though recognition of his services Charles Clerard, 
condemning his persecutors, found that his lord Mncclebrield [n. v.], took him on the 
indiscretion made it difficult to protect him. mission to present the act to the Downger- 
Peter Browne [q.v.], afterwards bishop of electress Sophia; Macclesfield’s death soon 
Cork, published a ‘Leflor’ declaring that afterwards injured liis chance of preferment, 
Toland was sotting up for head of a new although he had had some difficulties with 
sect, and meant to rival Mahomet. The Lis patron (Original Letters of Looks, &c., 
grand jury presented his book, and the House 1830, p. 146). Soon after his return Toland 
of Commons, after some sharp disouasiona, published his‘Vindieius Liberiu8,’oommeiit- 
loted (9 Sept. 1097) that it should be burnt mg upon some proceedings in convocation in 
iy the common hangman and the author the previous spring. The lower house had 
arrested and prosecuted. ITu ret coated to desired a prosecution of tho 'Christianity 
England, and South, in a dedication to his not Mysterious ’ and ‘ Amyntor.’ Toland 
third volume of sermons 0098), congratu- had written letters to the prolocutor which 
lated tho parliament upon having made tho the house declined to hear. He now de- 
jiingdom too hot lo hold him. dared that he had suppressed ‘ Christianity 

Molyneux tells Looke that it had become not Mysterious' after a second edition, spoke 
dangerous to speolc to Toland, who was in apologetically of his youthful ‘ indiscretion,’ 
actual want and in dehl for his wigs and his and said that he ‘ willingly and heartily oon- 
lodgiiig. The persecution, however, eeems formed to the doctrine and worship of the 
also to hove acted as an advertisement, and church of England ’ (Vindicius Liberms, pp. 
Toland obtained employment from book- 81,100). 

sellers. In 1698 he edited Milton’s prose Toland’s enroor during the following years 
wks and prefixed a life, also separately is obscure. A letter of 26 _ June 1706 
jnblLsked. In this ho attributed the ‘ Toon (printed in tho Collection Pieces, ii. 837- 
Basilike’ to Gaudon, and roinarkcd that tho 361) professes to explain why ho had never 
lielief in Charles I’s authorship made Intel- receivodan employment. Aocordiiig to this 
ligible the admission in early times of 'so account, his crime was in too great indepen- 
mauy supposititious pieces under the name dcnco of parties. lie said that he had never 
of Christ and his apostles.’ Ho was altnckod been connected with the g;roat whigs Somers 
k Offspring Blackall [q. v.], who took tkis and Halifax. He had no communication 
phrase to refer to the canonical gospels, with Ilorley after William’s death, though 
Toland replied effectively in ‘Amyntor,’ he had boon called ‘Mr. Harley’s oreoture.’ 
giving a long catalogue of admittedly apo- Ills support had been derived from Lord 
Hjpbal books still extant os mentioned by ShaftesWy (of. the Charasteristiea) and oer- 
early writers. He also defended hU state- tain ‘ other worthy persons at home,’ with 
ment as to the ‘ Icon Basilike’ against Thomas 'some help from Germany.’ Shaftesbiny, who 
TTagstaffiWho supported the royalistopinion. sympathisod with his freethinkinft made 
Toland meanwhile looked for patronage him for some time an allowance of 20i. a 
to the party opposed to the church claims, yeiu’. In 1701 he had visited and been 
whether freetkinking whig nobles or loading khidly received at tho courts of Hajiover 
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ami Berlin, of wliioh lie nnWifiliod an ‘Ac- way ns an agent, and refraTteijinC 

count in 170/5. Roplue Oliarloll o, qiioon of ponul rablo iiogolialion at Vienna ’ wt* t 
Prussia, admitted him to her philosophical rewarded ‘ by the prince that emnlov 
conversations (soo CAUr.YX.n, ?'Heilrwh, bk. llowishedtoaetnaOiford’s'privatemo'f*'' 
i. ch. iv. i and Eeman, Mhmirei d& . . . and would like a nioderate‘annuni „ii 

Stqihie cAwfof/e, 1801, pp. 19ft-2]l). To Jtnce,’while declining a public nest H-' 

her he addressed the loti ova to ‘ Serena.’ in favour of a coalition of moderate irt''- 
Thoy contain some interesting remarks, and and torios, and snys that he assumes Hark 
especially an argument to prove that motion fidelity to principles of toleration and to th* 
is ‘essential to matter,’•ndiioh is described Hanoverian succession. liespeabktterl* 
as roraavkahle in Lange’s ‘QcsoliiclUe doe of Iho favour shown to S[wiftl and Frinr? 
Materiulismus’(2nd edit. i. 272-0, ii. 96). who _nro allowed a familiarity now denied 
The letter of 1705 shows that Toland was to him. These moinorial!., if ever sent 
anxious to he employed by the government, probably show that Toland’s vanity worked 
of which his old potron llarloy waa now a upon by Oxford's cajolerios, had given lunuj 
member. He thinks Unit Qodolpliin might excessive notion of'liia own importance hat 
employ him ns a oorreapoudent at Hanover, are also favoiirahlo to his political honesty 

where he would not ho oitlior ‘minUter or Ho wrotovarious pamphlets against Jacobites 

spy,’ hut welcome everywhere ae ‘ a lover of and _ high-ehurohmen, and early in 1714 
learning,’ Ho also would not object to his publklied the ‘ Art of Xlestoring, in which 
appointment boiiiff ‘ paid quartorly.’ Harley Oxford was accused of intending to follow 
made some use of him ns of other authors, in the stops of Moiiok. The pamphlet made 
lie was employed to write n ‘ Memorial of a sonsatioii, espeoially when it was known to 
the Stale of 'Enghiiid' in answer to the he the work of a former dependent of the 
‘Memorial of the Church of England’by minister (Boybh, Qwen Anne,^. 601),and 
jfamea Brake [q. v.], wliioli bad made a groat went through tun editions, 
noise, lie defended Harley and Marlborough After the acoessiou of George I Toland 
in furlhor pamphlets, and. in 1707 edited a continued to write political pamphlets m 
manuscript' Orotioii’ against the Eronehiiu the same sense. They attracted little at- 
Harley’s possession. Ho made aiiolhor kmtion, however, though the ' State Ana- 
foreign tour, of which an account is given by lorny ’ (1710) was answered by De Foe and 
lies Maizuaiix. According to lies Maizeanx, Eichord Piddea [q.v.] He returned to other 
a traushition of the elect or palatine's ‘Bo- speculations in ‘^Nazarouus’ (1718) and 
claralinn ... in favour of his Protestant ‘Totradymus’ (1720), discussing lerioas 
Subjects’ (1707) brought him a mission pojiite of CTCloeiiisfical history in a ftee- 
from the elector’s minister in England, thinking sjiirit. His most curione pe^ 
Toland again wont to Berlin, which ho was formance was the ‘ Pantheisticon’ (1720). 
forced to leave by ‘ an incident too ludi- It sots forth tlio principles of a supposed 
croustobo muntinned.’ Thence lie yisllod philosophical soedety of pantheists who meet 
Hanover and Bussoldorf, where the elector and go through a kind of liturgy commemo- 
pahitine gave him a gold chain and a him- rating ancient philosophers. He was accused 
drod ducats; and went to Vioiinn, whore ho by P'rancis Haro [q. v.], in his ‘Seriptuie 
was employed to procure a comitshhi of the vindicatod,’ of inserting in some copies a 
empire for a I’ronch haiikor in Holland, prayer to Bacchus, which, however, accord- 
Tolniid failed in this, which possibly (see mg to BesMaizeaux, was written in ridicule 
below) covered another, miHsion, and, after by an adversary. Toland hod the book pri- 
visiting Prague at the end of 1707, got back vatoly printed and ‘ distributed cmies with 
ill a penniless slate to ITolhind. Here he a view of receiving some presents mr them.’ 
stayed for some time, and published his This, no doubt, was the real motive of the 
‘Adeisidiomon,’ dedicated to Anthony Col- performanco. Toland, in fact, waa Binking 
lina [q. V.] the deist, and one or two other into distress. He seems to have been partly 
pamphlets. In Holland ho made some ac- supported by Eohert, lord Molesworthfq.yJ 

S uaintanco with I’rinco Eugene, who‘gave Rome letters printed in the ‘Collection of 
im several marks of his generosity.’ Toland I’icoos ’ show that Molesworth’s favour 
returned toEngland ill 1710. lie wrote some enabled him to make some speculations m 
pamphlets against Racboveroll and Jacobi- the South Soa business in 1720. Mple^oith 
tiam. Two ‘Memorials’ of 1711 (printudin also entrusted him with the publication of 
the C'o//ecfio>tfj;^iVcccs,ii. 215-38), nddresbod the lellevs to himself from Shaftesbuiv 
to IIarlpy(nowEarl of Oxford),imply that, ho (1721). Toland from about 1718 liyed ^ 
believed himself to have strong clnims upon Putney. His health failed at the end m 

the muubter, lie had been employed in J72l, and, after sufTering patiently, he died 
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Tolandua nunquam. 

Tolimdwas evidently a man of remaik- 
•Ue versatility and acuteneaB, and Ms first 
look struck the keynote of the long disous- 
Hons as to the relation between the religion 
of nature and the accepted doctrines. lie 
showed also an acute perception of the im- 
nortance of bietorioal inquiries into the 
miriii of creeds, though hie preearioiia cir¬ 
cumstances prevented him from oaiTying 
out continuous studies. His eoiilemporories 
held that vanity led him to a rash exposition 
of crude guesses. Allowance must be made 
for the uufortunnto circumstances which 
compelled him to make a living in the am- 
liguous position of a half-reooguised politiool 
a^at and a hack-author dependent upon 
the patronage of men in power. Some of 
hH writings were respect fully criticised by 
Leibnitz, and ho was in inleroourso with 
gome of the ablest men of his time._ He is 

E lly noticed along with Collins and 
as the object of the contempt of re- 
gpectahle ^vines, but deserves real crodib as 
B pioneer of freethouglit. llo had rend 
rudely and knew many languages, including 
Irish, which he had learnt in his infancy 
(^ee his JIi»tory of the BruiCe), and some of 
the Teutonic langungcs. 

Toland's works are ! 1. ' Christianity not 
Mysterious,’ 1690. 3. ‘A Discourse upon 
Coins by Signor Duvauzaui BoUiche . . . 
and translated out of Italian by John To- 
hud,’ 1608. 8. ‘All Apology for Mr. 

Toland,’1697. 4. ‘The Militia Iletornied,’ 
1698. 6. ‘ Life of John Milton,’ 1898 (also 
pKhxttd to Milton’s ‘ Prose Works,' in 3 vole. 
foL) 6. ‘Amyntor’ (contains a defence^ of 
the lust, a catalngno of apocryphal Christian 
aritinga, and a history of the ‘ loon Hasi- 
lihe’), ifeO. 7. ' Memoirs of Deuzil, Lord 
Holleb’ (edited with a profaoo), 1609. 
8. ‘The “Oceana” of James Harrington’ 
(edited with a life), 1700. 9.' Clilo: a Doom 
on the Force of Eloquence,’ 1700. 10. ' The 
Art of Governing by Parties,’ 1701. 
11. 'Propositions for uniting the two East 
India (^mpanies,’ 1701. 13. ' Anglia 

Libera’ (defence of the Act of Succes- 
linu), 1701. 18. ‘ Vindicius Liherlus'^ (on 
tbepToceedings against him in convocation), 
1T02, 14. ‘Paradoxes of Htate’ (on the 
long’s speech), 1703. 15. 'Reasons for 

tddiessing his Majesty to invite into Eng- 
Innd the Electre'ss Dowager , , . and for 


attainting the pretended Prince of Wales,' 
1703. 18. ‘ Letters to Serena,’ 1704 (French 
translation by llolbach in 1768 as ‘ Lettres 
Philosophiques’). 17. ‘An Account of the 
Courts of Prussia and Hanover,’ 1706 ( 2 nd 
edition in 1706 with ordinances of the Ber¬ 
lin Academy). 18. ‘The Memorial of the 
State of England,’ IfO.! (answer to ‘Me- 
inorlal of the Church of England ’ by James 
Drake [q. v.]) 19. ‘Oratio Philippica ad 
excitanuos contra Galliam Britannos ’ 
(edited and published in English j new edi¬ 
tion in 1709). 20. ‘ Adeisidffimon’ (on the 
prodigiffi in Livy) and ‘ UrigLues .Tudaicce ’ 
(defending Strabo’s account of the Jews), 

1709. ^ 21. ‘ Lettre d’un Anglois d un Hol- 
londois an sujet dn Docteur Bachevei-ell,’ 

1710. 22. ‘The Description of Epsom,’ 

1711. 23. ‘ A Letter against Popery,^1712. 
24. ‘ Her Miijesly’s Reasons for creating the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover a Peer of the 
Realm,’ 1712. 26. ‘An Appeal to honest 
People against wicked Priests ’ (against 
Saoheverdl), 1712. 26. ‘ Cicero iliustratus, 
Dissertatio Philologioo-Orition,’ 1712 (pro¬ 
posals for editing Cicero’s works). 27. ‘ Dim- 
Itirk and Dover,’ 1713. 28. ‘The Art of 
Restoring’ (a parallel between Monck and 
Lord Oxford), 1718 (ten editions in a quar¬ 
ter of a year). 29. ‘Reasons for Notura- 
lising the Jews,’ 1718. 80. ‘The Funeral 
Elegy ... of the Princess Sophia,’ 1714. 

31. ‘ The Grand Mystery laid open ’ (defence 
of the Hanovorian succession), 1714. 

32. ‘ The State Anatomy of Great Britain,’ 

1717 j eight editions (answered by Fiddes 
and De Foe, to whom Toland replied in a 
second part). 83. ‘ Hazarenus ’ (containing 
the history of the Gospel of Barnabas, and 
‘ The Original Plan of Christianity ’), 1718. 
34. ‘The Destiny of Rome’ (the downfall 
of the pope proved from the prophecy of St. 
Mftlachi), 1718. 35. 'Pantheisticon,’ 1720 
(in English in 1761). 36. ‘ Tetradymus, 

containing llodegns ’ (on the pillar of cloud 
and flro), ‘ Olidophoriis ’ (on esoteric philo¬ 
sophy), ‘ Hypatia ’ (her history), ‘ Jlan- 
goneutes ’ (defence of ' Nazareuus ’), 1720. 
‘ A Collection of several Pieces of Mr. John 
Toland,’ 1726, includes a life (by Des Mai- 
zeaux), the ‘ History of the Druids,’ a few 
fragments and some letters (reprinted in 
1747 with Des Maizeauz’e name, and in 
1814). 

(A meagre life of Toland by ' one of his moat 
intimate friends,' 1722, is little more than a 
catalogue of his works. The rather fuller life by 
Des Moizeaiix ie prefixed to the collection of 
1 726 ( above). Fragraentary collections of papers 
by Toland, inclTnling some of thi> miitemls used 
by Pes Haizeaux, are in the British Museum 
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A<ldi(, MiSS. <1295 iiiirl 4406. In 1722 MoBlirira 
nddc'cl to the soeond edition of hie ‘ Vindieno iid- 
voruuB coleborrimi viei .1. Tohmdi Nazni’envnn’ 
(I ‘ Oommontntio do vita, fiietis ot seriptin J. T.’ 
This, like the othova, doponda chielly upon le- 
fevonces in Tohuid’s own -writinga. The life in 
the Biogr. Britnnnien ndde little. There is nn 
article upon Tohiiid in Jlismoli's Ciiluniitiea of 
Authors; see also Lechlor’s Qeechiclite das on- 
gliachon Beiamna, pp. 180-200; and the Rev. 
John Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, ii. 
226-72.] L. a 

TOLER, JOHN, first Eaut. op NouiniBY 
(1746-1831), chief juslico of Iho court of 
common plons in Irohmd, youngu.<it son of 
llimiul Toler hy his wife IjoLitin, daughler 
of Thomas Otway of Clastic Otway, was 
born at Bocclrwood, co. T’i]ipcrai‘y, on 3 Dec. 
1746. The family, originally from Norfolk, 
traced its descent in Ireland to an oftioer in 
tho Cromwallinu army, who acquired some 
property in county Tiimornry. llaving been 
educated at Trinity (jmlego, Dublin, where 
Toler gradual ed B. A, in 1701 and hi. A. in 
1760, he entered tho legal profession, and 
was called to tho Irish bar in hlichaoltnos 
term 1770. InlTTflhowaseleoted M.lMor 
Tralee, aud on entering parliament ho let it 
soon be seen that lus services wore at tho 
disposal of goveniinont. His silent voto 
was rewarded with a silk gown in 1781. 
At the general oloolioti in 1783 he was 
returned as one of the roprcscutatlves of the 
borough of Philips! own, his elder brother, 
Daniel (d. 1706), boiug ot the same time 
chosen one of the county mem hers for 
Tipperary. When Henry Mood [q. y.] in 
Novemher 1788 moved for leave to bring in 
a hill to reform parliament, Toler urged its 
rejection on tho ground that ‘ it was not tho 
legitimate olfspvuig oitlier of tho ^mrliamont 
or the people. It was the spurious aborliun 
of tho lying-in-hospital sent info tho world 
before it's time.’ In 178(1 (patent 12 Aug.) 
he succeeded Arthur Wolfe (afterwards Vis¬ 
count Kilwardoii) [q. v.] as solicltor-gonin’al, 
and demonstrated the propriety of his ad¬ 
vancement by oiiposing (20 Poh. 1700) a 
motion of Grattan reprobating tho salo of 
places and peerages during the administra¬ 
tion of the Marquis nf Biickingliam. lie was 
returned for Gorey borough at tho general 
election in May 1700, and established a claim 
to further promotion hy tho consistent sup¬ 
port he gave tho goverument of the Earl of 
Westmorland in 1790-8. 

Though possessing little claim to respect 
as a poutician, his deficiencies were amply 
compensated by his. readinese to give or 
exact personal satisfaction; while his bi'oad 
humour and absolute indifiercnco to xiro- 


priety often saved the silnatiraT^^;^ 
mg a serious matter info awholly Indi™', 
ono. Dimng the short session, of ITO-i hi 
made a savage attack on James Nami 
Tandy [q. v.], alluding to tke personalK 
he had played m tho affairs of the cathoST 
and rcgreUing that they had been unatk 
to sot a betteron the matter’ R'hcn 
called upon by Tandy to explain hh ^oiih 
he dccliiiod to do so on the ground of hi, 
immunity as a member of parliament £ 
one could question his readiness, to riva 
Tandy eatisfiiction, but, owing to some mis- 
imtlorslaiiding, a meeting nover toot place 
Butl, the hoiiso baviug mtorvened to place 
Tandy in custody, be scored an easy via- 
lory. ■' 

Kiitiirallv when Earl Fitawilliom in 
1791 -6 nndort nnk tho goverument of ImlanJ 
on profosBodly liboral principles, Toler’s 
moval was n mattor or first importance; tut 
in coiisonling to it Pin expressly stipulated 
that ho vvas not to ho removed unless a place 
was jirovidod for him such as he might taie 
acci'ptod under Lord Westmorland (Lickt, 
vii. 87 i of. also Bfmford Covmp. ii. 07). 
Id-'uiRpoviiied hy the attack that had hcea 
math' upon him, Toler, after the recall of 
Filzwilliara, avenged himself on the opposi¬ 
tion by unrt'sorvoflly supporting the govern- 
inent of Lord (Jamrien. On 4 May 1795 he 
moved tlio rqji'olion of the catholic relief 
hill. ‘ He spoke,’ wrote Marcus Beresford 
to his father, ‘ for above two hours, andlA 
tho question without an attempt to argue it, 
hut coiieludecl with a vehement assertion 
that the bill could not be carried without 
tlic repeal of tho bill of rights, the breach 
of the coronation oath and of the compact 
hotwoon tho two countries. The other side 
was even with him; for they as po* 
tively asserted the contrary ’ (ib. ii. 103. 
Part. liep. xiv. 208-17), Tie was rewarded 
with n titlo for iiis wife, who was created a 
pouri’Hs of Ireland iii her own lighten 7 Nov. 
1797 hy tho title of Baroness Norwood of 
Kiiockalinn, co, Tijiperary, ond on lOJuly 
1708 ho liiniholf was appointed attoraey- 
geucral in sueuession to Wolfe, who had been 

E romoted to tho chiof-iust ieeshipof theking's 
cnch, hoing sworn 01 tho privy council on 
2 Aug. As attorney-general he conducted 
the prosecution of those who wore concerned 
in tlio rehellion of '98; but his indifference 
to human sulfering, as in the case of John 
' '■ V.], disgusted even 

occasion called for 


and Hoiiry Hhearos [q. 
those who thought the 


firmness on the part of government. Inl799 
he brought in n bill investing the lord-lkfr 
tenant, with discretionary power to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act and toestablishm.it" 
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He supported the union, oud was 
.dvauced to be chief iustioe of the court of 

common pleas in suocesyon to Hugh CmIo- 

[onhcount Garleton [q. v.l on ao Dec. 
isfjb He was elevated to the peerage as 
kron Norbury of Hullyorenode, co. Tip- 
Mrarv on the 39th of the same month. His 
Lomtment to the chief-justiceship was de- 
rMated by Lord Clave, who thought him, 
iritb reason, unfitted for the bench. ‘ Make 
ian ’ Clare is reported to have said, ‘a bishop, 
or even an archbishop, but not a chief jus- 


Korbury held the appointment for nearly 
tOTnty-saven years; although his scanty 
inotfledge of law, his gross partiality, his 
callousness, and his bulfooiiery, completely 
tomalifled him for the posit ion. His court 
was in a constant uproar owing to his noisy 
menunent. lie johed even when the lifu of 
a human heing was hanging in the balance. 
TTeutesided at the trial of Hobort Emmet 
kv.l To Daniel O’OonnoU (1770-1847) 
L y 1 who made more tlian one efiurt to 
procure his removal before he ultimately 
succeeded, he was an especial object of ab- 
honenca; hutNorbury was sometimes able 
to turn the tables on ms adversary. It hnp- 
peued that O'Oonnell, shortly after his ra- 
tum to Ireland from London, whore ho had 
been arrested on his way to the continent 
to fight a duel with Peol, was arguing n 
case before Norbury to which the latter was 
apparently paying no attention. ‘I am afraid 
jourlordslup,’ said O’Connell severely, ‘ does 
not apprehend me.’ ‘I beg your pardon, Blr, 
O'Oonnell,’ replied the chief justice, with a 
Eneering chuckle, ‘no one is more easily np- 
ptehended than Mr. O’Oouuell when he wishes 
to be.’ The boTts mots ascribed to him are iu- 
numerable, and doubt less many spurious ones 
nere fathered upon him. 

As a staunch supporter of proteslaiit as¬ 
cendency, and one whoso crued was summed 
up in the words ‘ stare super vine mil iquaH,’ 
horbury’s iuflnonce in the governmaiit of 
Iceland during the oai'Iy years of the century 
mvery grant. The di&oovory in 1822 of a 
letter aadressed to hrai soma years previously 
by'William Saurin [q. v.], then utlorney- 
geueial, urging him to use Ida inti uciice with 
tlie gentry composing the grand juries on 
ciremt against the catholics, did not improve 
jus reputation for impartiality, and at the 
instigation of C’Connell the matter was 
brought before parliament by Brougham. 
The attack greatly exosporated him. ‘ I’ll 
resign to demand satisfaction,’ he is reported 
tuhave said; ‘that Hcoltisli Broom wants 
to_be made acquainted with an Irish sticdc.’ 
His presence on the bench was, however, 
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nllimately felt by all parties to be a scandal 
and an obstacle to the establishment of a 
better understanding with the catholics. In 
1826 O’Connell drew up a petition to parlia¬ 
ment calling for his removal on the ground 
tlial he hod fallen asleep during a trial for 
murder and was unable to give any account 
of the evidence when callecl on for his notes 
by the lord-lieutenant. The petition was 
presented, but no motion was based upon it, 
as Peel gave an assurance that the matter 
would be inquired into. But it was not till 
the accession of Canning as prime minister 
in 1827, when Norbury was in his eighty- 
second year, that he was induced to resign, 
or, as 0*ConnelL put it, ‘ bought oIT the bench 
by a most shameful traffic,’ by his advance- 
moutinthe peerage as l^iscount Glandine 
and Earl of Norbury, with special remainder 
to his second son, together with a retiring 
pension of 3,040f. He died at Dublin on 
27 July 1831, aged 86. He had his joke to 
the last; for hearing that his neighbour. 
Lord Erne, was expiring, and feeling his own 
end near, he called his valet: ' James,’ said 
he, ‘run round to Lord Erne and tell him, 
with my compliments, that it will be a dead- 
heat between us.’ 

Toler married, on 2 June 1778, (trace, 
daughter of Hector Graham, esq., and by 
her, who was created Baroness Jrtinvood in 
1797 and died on 21 July 1822, he had two 
sons and two daughters. IBs elder son, 
Daniel, lord Norwood, who succeeded bis 
mother in that title in 1822, was of unsound 
mind. The second son. Hector John, secon d 
earl of Norbury, after his evict ion of a tenant, 
was shot near Diirrow Castle on 1 Jan. 1639, 
and died three days later ( Times, 6 and 7 Jan. 
1830); he was succeeded by bis sou. Hector 
John, third earl, the father of the fourth and 
present eurl. 

Somewhat short in st aturo and rather pursy 
in advancing j ears, with a jovial countenance 
and niorry twinkling little grey eyes, Toler’s 
appearauco ' set dignity at defiance and put 
gravity to fliglit,’ In spealcing he had an 
extraordinary habit of infiating ms cheeks at 
the end of every sentence, and was conse¬ 
quently nicknamed Pufifendorf. He sat a 
horse well, and, in addition to his other ac¬ 
complishments, could sing a good song, and 
often did so in miscellaneous company long 
after he became chief justice, lie had an 
excellent memory,knew much of Shakespeare 
and Milton by heart, and declaimed well. 
Ho bad the reputation of being on excel¬ 
lent landlord and a gontle and forbearing 
master, 

[Gent. Mng. 1831, ii, 303, 478; Annual Be- 
gistor, 1831, p. 251; Burko’ij Peerage; Smyth’s 
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Ltiw Offiopi’H, pp. ‘I8-fi0, 122, 170 , ISO, 199, 

201; Phillips’s (luimn and his Cnutomporiirios ; 

G-rnttan's Spoocliss, ii. 863, iii. 247; 01Iici.il 
lletnrn of M.P.’s (Irol.); Cnstlorc.igh’s Cowcsp. 
ii. 73, 428; 'Fitzp.itrick’i Bocrot Service nniicr 
Pilt, pp. 120, 168, 312; Shiol's Slcetclios of the 
Irish Bar, with notes by Skelton Mackenzie 
(N.Y. 1860), pp. 6-40 ; Biissoll’s Eeoontrio Per- 
sontigos, ii. 117-36; O’ConnoU's Corresp. od. 

Pilzpatnck, i. 80, 14G-7, 106; O’Keolfo’s Life 
and Times of O’Connell, 1 401-78, Mr. Gregory’s 
Letter-Box, pp. 162, 206-0, 296; Uisl. MSS. 

Comm. 4lh Itep, (Colchester MSS.) p. 346, 

14th Bop. App. pt. 1 . (Knll.ind MSS.), hi. 316; 

Addil. MSS. 29060 ff. 2, 1, to 1. Wolcot, 1805, 

1800, 34420 f. 284 to W. Eden, 1786; 'WilWs 
Irish Nation, iii, 670-80; Webb’s Compondinm 
of Irish Biegraphy.) B. D. 

TOLPREY, WILLIAM (1778P-1817), _ 

orientalist, born in or about 1778, was that Tolloiniiolio was commonly thought to 
ednoatod in England, i’roceodiiig in 1784 bo Oromwoll’s son, and‘he hud aTMypa^ 
to Cnlculta, where his fatlier then lived, ho iicnlar sort of vanity in desiiing it should^ 
obtained at first some subordinate post in a so understood’ (BuMrnj, iv. 228, footnetei'. 
public oflloo,butsoon afterwnidsrelinquished BulSir LionelTollemacheneverdoubtedthat 
this lor an eiisignoy in Iho 70Lh (foon regi- he was 'riiomas’a father, and left him in hia 
ment. Hia military career was crodilablp. will a Jargov sum for his maintenance and 
Promoted to the 74th regiment, ho served education than ho left to any other child ei- 
in the Mysore war under Gonerol George coptine his oldest son Lionel, who was horn 
Harris (afterwards first Lord Harris) [q.vT], on 9 Fob. JC40 (N.S.), succoeded as fourth 
and in the Waliratta cauipaigna of 180.‘)-4. hnvonel,booainoEarlofDysartonhismothet’s 
He was distinguished also in Iho battle of death in 1607and died on 3 Eeb. 172fr-7. 
Absayo. Tii 1806 hn sold his commission, Thoinsorijsl ion on Tollomache’s monument 
and,' visiting an uncle, iSauiuel Tolfroy, in says that' liis uatiiral abilities and first edu- 
Oeylon, obtained a post in tho pnhlic bor- cation were improved by his travels into 
viiio of tho island in 1806. In 1813 ho was foroignnations, where lie spont several years 
assistant cnmmissiouor of ivvmm and com- in Iho youngur part of his lifa in thsohsetrs- 
morco, and shortly afterwards his proficiency tion ot Ihoir geuius, customs, politicks, and 
in Shihalose obtained liiui tho jiost of chiof iulcroslsj and in the service of his country 
translator to the resident at handy. On abroad in tho Hold.’ On 16 Jan. 1678 he 
the an'ival of Sir liohert Brownrigg as obtained a commission as captain of one of 
governor in 1812, a biblo society was eight newly roised companies in tho Cold- 
started, and Tolfrey undertook the rovision stream rogimnnt of guards. Onl7Eeb.he 
of tho old iShihaloso translation of the Biblo was appointed lioiitonant-colonel in Lord 
made by tho Dutch. Struck by Ibo unduly Alinglon’s rogimont of fool, whieli was amt 
colloquial charactur of this vcrbioii, ho to Planders soou aflonvards. This regiment 
adopted the strnngu course of proviouhly wnb disbanded in April 1679, and on30May 
translating each veroo into tho chibsical Pali. Tollomaclu* was ro-commissioned os captiua 
It was probably this tliatlcd him to attempt in tho OoldHtronm giiardb. 
tho translation of tho whole Now Tostainunt In >1 uno 1ho was fcont with hie com- 
into Pali, a work wliicli lio had nearly com- pany to Tangior,_ whcio it foimed pait of a 
ploledat the linu'of his death. It was sub- composilo bottolion of guards. Tangier had 
seqnently printed, but as a literiii'y prodne- been hard prosbcd by the Mooi'b, hut their 
tion it was of no groat value. Tolfroy was, ofibrls had shiokeiied iis the garrison m- 
however, probably tho first Englishman to ovoasod. In the autumn he helped to dnve 
study Pall, Iho most important of tho Ion- them back from some of the positions they 
guages of Buddhism, and he merits rooogni- had taken, but he was in England agaia 
lion ns a pioneer. Bonjamin Olough used heforo tho end of November. On ISi™ 
his materials for the com]nlatioii of his 1082 he Iiad n duel with Captain Panel 
Pali grammar, produced ill 182.1, which was (probably John Parker (/J. 17M) 
the only work of the kind for soiuo thirty who chnllengod him for some nmont {Lti- 
years. Tolfrey died in Ceylon on 4 Jan. xbull, i. 193). It was perhaps in com» 
1817, tion with this quarrel that on 31 JunoToUO' 


Lands; Clo-ugh’sP;h“Srrni^i.f > 

Ti/r TALMASH or TAL. 

MACH as he himself apelt his 

THOMAS (1651 P-1694),lieuV-genLlS 
about 1661, wassecondsonofSirLonefi 
mache, third hm-t.(^ 1608), ofHelminght, 
Sulfolk, by Eli/abeth, daughter of IViS 

Mivminvr h.nL4 T\_. . r* __ 


■AIT -' V uiiuguiBi- 01 wiiiiam 

Mun-ny, first earl of Dysart [q. v.) There 
vvas a rumour, undpserving oNeriiiis con- 
aidoratioii, to the ofieot that his mother vrho 
became Count ess of Dysart in her own riuht 
and afterwards by her second mania-e 
Duchess of Lauderdale [see Muhbat, EtitI- 
BPTii, £f._1697], was Cromwell’s mistresB when 

ho was 111 Scot land. Lord Dartmnnili 
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Ijclie's company of the OoMalroume was lip ib said to have ‘asserted with the utmost 
to another officer. vigour the rights of his countrymen ’ (ifaTera 

Pqjj 21 June 1685 ho was appomted hy Brit, ut supra). This had reference no 
r«mes II lieutenant-colonel of tho regiment doubt to the preferenco sliou n to foreign 
ffasiliers which was then being formed (now officers by William. It was thought that ha 
JJ i^yal fusilieis). But he surrendered wouldfollowthe example otCharlesTrelawny 
Tillies Il’s commission ' os soon as he saw [g. v.], who resigned his regiment at the 
ilutthearmy wastobe used to set up an beginning of 1C9:J, but he did not. On 12 .Tan. 
arbitrary power ’ (dferc. Brit. 23 June 1094). Marlhorough was dismissed, and on the 2Srd 
pother was appointed in his place on 1 May Tollemache was promoted lieutenant-general 
lt);6. More than six months earlier, on inhisplaoo. 

9 Oct. 1683, he had become colonel of one He served dining that year in theNelher- 
of the Anglo-Dutch regiments (iiow the lauds under William, and after the battle of 
yorthumberland fusiliers), which had heen Kteinkirh (3 Aug.) he ‘ brought off the British 
irought over to England m July on account fool by his great conduct ’ (Lutthbll, u. 
ot ifonmoutU’s ri-hellion, and went back to B28). In September he was detached with 
Holland in the autumn. a force of sixteon thousand men to cover 

He was one of tho olHcora who declined to Bruges and OstonJ, and to tolce part in the 
lene the Dutch service at James’s feummous contemplated siene of Dunkirk. He was 
in Hareh 1683. lie was in England at the made governor of Dixmiide. When parlia- 
tune for Luttrell notes in his‘Diary'that ha ment met in November Indignant potests 
ifigone into llollaud and a privy soul is bent were made against Count Solms's buhavioiir 
jftei him (i. 484). Ho and his regiment at Steiiikirk [see Solms, Heikbioh Mia- 
fjtmed part of the force with which the steiciit], ond some members proposed an 
Prince of Orange landed nt Toibay in No- address to the king asking that Tollemache 
temher. William made him governor of should be put in his place. But ToUemaohe's 
IVjitsmouth in December, in place of the best friends begged the house not to do him 
Daks of Berwick, and colonel of the Cold- snob aniiyury, and tho proposal was dropped, 
swam guards on 1 May 1080, in place of In March 1698 he was transferred from 
Lord Craven, He served under Marlborough tho governorship of Portsmouth to that of 
mtlieNetherlands in 1689 ae second in com- the isle of Wight. He commanded the 
maad of the EnMish brigade iii Waldeck's British infantry in the campaign in the 
aHBT, and the Ooldstrcama won great dial iiio- Netherlands of that year, and was in charge 
tionanderhim at Walcourt (0 Aug.) of the centre at the battle of Neorwinden 

On 20 Deo, 1690 he was promo I ed major- (or Landen) on 10 Jtily. At the head of the 
geaend. In June 1691 lie went to Ireliind Uoldbtreams and fusiliers he for some time 
isd served under Godert do Ginkol [q, v.] repelled the enemies’ attempts to force their 
it Atblone on 80 Juno ho had much to do way over the intrenohments near the village 
with the bold delerminalion to storm the ofNeerwindenaftortheviUageitselfhadbeeu 
town from the riverside; ho joined the ad- taken, and he had a horse killed under him. 
nmee prty os a volmiteer, and was one of Charged by William to see to the retreat of 
lbs first men to ford tho Shannon. At tho the infantry, he brought them off by Dormael 
bittle of Aglirim be commanded the infantry to Leuwe, ‘ with as much prudence as he had 
d the right wing in second line, and, wlicn before fought with bravery ’ (n’AtJVBBeNii, 
the first attack failed, ho led forward the Uampaigti of1093). 
troops by whom the battle was won. At The mishap to tlia Smyrna merehaut fleet 
Qdway he ‘would needs go as a voluuloer, in 169S had caused much discontent, and it 
u he usually did when it was not his turn was determined that in 1691 bettor use should 
to command,’ in the assaull of the outworks, bo made of the allies’ naval superiority. An 
tbs capture of which was followed by the expedition against Brest was planned at 
suitenSerof the town, Inthescoond siegeof Tollomaohe’s8nggestion,aocording to Burnet, 
limerick he led tho infantry, which crossed in March, but the ordnance-department and 
theShannon above the town on 16 Sopt., re- the troaeiuy caused delay in equipping it, and 
poised the Irish attacks, and enabled Ginkel the Erenoh fleet got away to the Mediter- 
to complete his investment. He was made ranean. Bussell was ordered to follow it with 
goremor of Limerick after it was taken. the best part of tho fleet, but it was decided 
He had been elected to the English House that the Brest expedition should .still he cor- 
ofCommonsM.P. for Malmesbury on 30 Jan. riod out. Ten battalions, or about seven 
1680, and was returned for Ohippenhom on thousand men, were allotted to it, and the 
14 Dec. 1691, There is no mention of his command of these troops was given to Tolle- 
speeches in the ‘rarliamentary llistory,’but macho (of, Lutticppl, ii, 467-01). 
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Ordi'rs Ibi’ ombaTlcat ion ■were is‘(U(‘(l In (ho 
ilouta destiinod both for Brest and tho Medi- 
toi'rauoan on 11 hlay, but owing to adverse 
winds the combined lluets did not loavu Bpit- 
liead till 30 May. (hi 6 Juno they parted 
company, Uussoll going on to (ho Mcdilor- 
rancan, while Lord Berkoley, with for( y-one 
ships of the line and frigates, English and 
Dutch, made for Brust. At 7 7.K. on the 
7th his fleet anchored oiFtho entrance to tlie 
port. 

It had boon settled at councils nf war on 
31 May and (i June that tho troops should 
be landed to the south of the entrance, in 
Camaret Bay, and tho ships should ruinain 
at anchor till they loaciit. from Tollemoeha 
‘ the condition of the forli on tho starboard 
side going in, and what forces ho might And 
there.’ The object scorns to have been to got 
possession of tlie peninsula of (iufilom, which 
forms tho south shore of the Goulet, The 
fleet could then paas with less risk through 
the Goulet into Brest roads, ‘ to assist in 
carrying on the design against tho town and 
the ships there’ (liussell’a Instructions to 
Berkeley in BoobOUD'I't'). 

On the evening of the 7th n reconnaissance 
of tho bay was made, under five from the fort, 
by the rear-admiral, Lord Oaormarthon, ac¬ 
companied by Lord Outls[q. v.]j and at a 
oonncil nest morning it was settled tliattwo 
line-of-battle ships and sis frigates should 
go in to batter Fort Camaret, whilo the 
troops were put on shore in a cove about 
a mile to the east of it, Oaormarthon 
says nothing to confirm Burnet’s slalomont 
that at this council every one excopt ToUo- 
macho was against tho out orpriso. It seems 
to have been afterwards, while it was in 
course of execution, that he was urged to 
give it up. 

The ships, except one frigate, wont in about 
noon on the 8th. They found they had to 
deal not only with the guns of the fort, hut 
with four other hattoriea hillioHo uiioh- 
served, besides a mortar battery, which 
dropped a shell upon the deok of one of 
them. Theysufl'preu more damage than they 
inflicted. There were also two ot her batteries, 
one at each end of the cove chosen for the 
landin^placc. There, and all along the bay, 
intrenwments had been thrown up, whim 
wore manned by eight companies or marines 
and by militia, and there were some dragoons 
in support. 

Under the hoavy fire which the boats en¬ 
countered, the landing of the troops was 
carried out ‘ in a kind of confusod mannor.’ 
Tollemache had called for eight hundred 
volunteers ot a uuineo a head (LuT'CHUr.T., 
iii, 337), and took the load of them himself. 


Tie ordered all tho boats to lolldtern 
as quickl^y as possible. They mafc’' 
point at the south end of the cove, where tl! 
rocks may have aflurdod -,01116 sheltw 1,! 
where thero was not much iC 
foulud ono another, and ths leading 

groundod and pi-Qveiited those behind frem 
renching the shore. Out of eight hundred 
or nine liundredmen in the boats, only ahoat 
half huidod. Some, it was said, were Z 
eager to land. ’ 

Tollemache led his men on against the in 
trenohmenl, but he recognised that tli» 
at tempt was hopeless. Ife was shot in the 
thigh, and his small party was driven bad- 
to the boats, 'I’lie tide was falling, mini 
or the boats lliat had grounded eould not be 
got oil; and the men in them Wnip p 
prisoners. The total loss, aecording to a 
Htati-ment signed by Berkeley, was 67t 
soldiers and 211 seamen killed, wounded 
and miBsing (Euyd, i. 414), but it was coml 
monly put higher. The affair lasted about 
three hours, 

Tollomaclio was taken to the Dreadnought 
and a council of war was held there, at 
which ho suggested that some frigates and 
horab-vossels should be sent into Brest 
roads to bombard tlio town. This proposal 
was rmeoled, because tho wind that would 
take them in would forbid their comini' out 
again. As Tollemache held that ho° was 
not authorised to make an attempt on any 
other place than Brest, it wos decided to go 
back to Spitbead, Ills view of his insltuc' 
tions was not shared by the council of state, 
wlion the expedition returned (minutes of 
council meeting of 18 June in Admiralty 
papers, Public Becord Office). Tollemache 
was landed at Plymouth on the 11th. He 
was at first thought to be doing well, bnt 
his wound mortified, and he died at Ply¬ 
mouth on ] 2 Jline 169-1. Ills body wastaken 
to London, being ' met and accompanied by 
the gentry of tho ooimli-y and the mamtratea 
of the t owns thi-ough which it passed’(loa- 
don Gazette), and it lay in state in Leice-iter 
Fields. A funeral in Westminster Abbey 
was proposed, but by his own desire he 
was buried in the family vault at Helming- 
liam on tho 30th. Ho was apparently un- 
marriod. 

As Shrewsbury wrote to William, 'be 
was generally beloved, esteemed, and 
trust (id,’ William himself wrote (21 June) 
that he was extremely affected at his loss, 
* for although I do not approve of his con¬ 
duct, yet I am of opinion that hie toowdent 
xenl to distinguish himself induced him to 
nttemfit what was impracticable.’ Tliive 
days before ho had said: ‘ I own to you that 
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T aid aot suppose they would have raado 
L attempt without having well reoon- 
nitreil the situation of the onemy to receive 
since they were loitg apprised of our 
intended attack, and made active prepara¬ 
tions for defence.’ rtiissell, on hearing the 
wrote to Shrewsbury; ‘I am very 
®, ' for poor Talmash; but before I left 
iVl foresaw what would happen, both as 
to the BUPCBSS, and his own Ufe. He is 
BOW dead, hut I never saw a man less cut 
aat to order such a business in my life’ 
tliirewslury CoyrespmideTuse, pp. 46-7,199). 

There ia a marhlo monument to Tolle- 
oache in Ilelming^Iiam church; a bust sur- 
lonnded by wnTlilte symbols, with a long 
in>cription which gives an outline of his 
life, lie fell, it says, ‘ not without suspicion 
ofheinu'mnde a sacrlflco in this desperate 
attempt through the envy of some of his 
pietenMfeiends.’ Thtssuspicionof troaohary 
ms widespread and well founded. lie 
himself ia said to have shared it, and to 
have sent a message to the queen giving the 
names of certain persons, ‘ that she might 
he on her ground against those pernicious 
counsellors who had retarded the descent, 
and hy that menus given France time to for- 
tABre«t’(OLi)MtvoM-,p.92j see Ontmomrii,, 
JOHS, first DtTKD oil' MABT^vOitOvas and 
GoDOLPHiir, SiuNUT. Cf. also Womulbv, 
UfitrfMarlborouffh, ii. 314,andi'nyf. Mist, 
Sti K. 130, xii. 364). The evidence seems 
to show that any information that may have 
Koehed James II from Qodolphin or Marl- 
horough was no moro than a confirmation 
of what the French govnrnraent already .sus- 
peeted. But it is known that it was on 
mormation Louis XIV rccuivod from Eng¬ 
land that he sent Vauban to Brest. Thegreiit 
engineer arrived there on 13 hlay, and con¬ 
sequently had nearly n month in which to 
make ready for the rociiptiun of the English 
expedition (see Abtoovat, i. 198; Qtjxnot, 
hi, 78). 

Biita different version of what Tollemache 
said ia given in a letter written from Ford 
Abhcy on 25 .Tuna KlOt by F. Owyn to 
Bohert llarloy: ‘ Talmash’s [body ?] passed 
bv ns here on Friday for London, lie com¬ 
plained extremely before his death, that 
hefoM he went from Portsmouth he had an 
nccount of the good [posture P] oflnirs were in 
St Brest to receive us, and tlierelbro desired 
to know whether he should porsUb in his 
attempt, hut receiving no answer ho thought 
it his duty to go on, and found it imprnc- 
ticaUe as he beroro had represented, but st ill' 
bethought it his dulyto try. [lenlso com- 
pliined of Lord Cutts for not obeying orders, | 
and sent a mcs.suge about it to the queen a 


little before his death’ (Wflberk MSS, lii. 
661). 

'The following is the picture of Tollemache 
drawn hy Dr, Nicholas Brady in hia funeial 
sermon: ‘Ilis conversation was familiar 
and engaging, his wit lively and piercing, 
his judgment solid and discerning; and all 
these set oil* by a graceful person, a cheerful 
aspect, and an inviting air.’ Burnet says 
‘ Im was a brave and generous man, and a 
good officer, very apt to animate and en¬ 
courage inferior officers and soldiers ; but 
be was much too apt to be discontented and 
to turn mniinous.’ To this Lord Dartmouth 
added that he was ' extremely lewd.’ Ills 
character is reflected in the handsome reso¬ 
lute face engraved hy Ilonbraken from the 
portrait hy Knoller which remains in the 
collection of Lord Dysart at Ham House, 

fi'here is u sliort memoir of Tollemache by 
Birch in IToubr.ikon’B and Vertue's Heads of 
niusti'ions Fersous, p. 115. Dr. Brady's sermon 
was published in 1081, but tells little. Thuia 
are letters of his to George Clarke [q.v.], the 
Irish seoretary at war, in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, For liis militaiy career gene¬ 
rally, see Dalton's English Army Lists; TValton's 
British Standing Army; McKinnon’s Coldstream 
Gnardb; Edye’s Boyul Murines; Douglas’s Peer¬ 
age ofSrotland; Luttroll’s Diary. For the Brest 
expedition Iho best eoiirees are Lord Caermat- 
then’s Journal of the Brest Expedition (1694); 
Merenro Uistorique et Politique, Juillet 1604 ; 
BurchoU’s Memoirs of TransiictioDS at Sea; 
Angoyat’s Aporqu sur les Inginieurs, &o .; 
Gninry’s Ilistoire Mililuire tie Louis le Grand; 
Shrewsbury Corrospundeneo, ed. Coxe; Burnet's 
ITistory of his Own Timo, 1823.] B. M. L. 

TOLLEE, Sib SAMUEL {d, 1821), ad- 
vocntp-goneral of Madras, was son of Thomas 
Toller (1782-17!)6), who sncceedi'dhis father- 
in-law, Samuel Lawroiioe, ns preacher to 
tho preshyti'rian congregation in Monkwell 
Street. 

iSamiifd, who admitted nt Lincoln’s Inn 
27 March 1781, was cant'd t o the hnr, and in 
March 1812 was appointed advocate-general 
at Madras. ITo was subsequently knirfitad, 
and died in India on his way to BangalOTe on 
10 Nov. 1831. In 1793 ha married Miss Cory 
of Onmbridge, by whom he had issue. 

Toller was the author of two legal works 
of oonsidevahlo value : 1, 'The Law of Exe¬ 
cutors and Administrators,’ London, 1800, 
8vo; 7th ed. by ‘Whitmarah, 1838; 2nd Ame¬ 
rican edit, by Gordon, Philadelphia, 1824,8vo, 
3rd American edit, by Ingvaliam, 1834. 
2.' Treatise of the Law of Tithes: compiled 
in Part from soma Notes of llicliard Wood- 
desoii ’ [q. V.], Loudon, 1808, 8vo; 3rd ed, 
1822, 
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[JCtpiJib’s Fuiioml Somoii on Tlioiniis 'l'olli“r, 
1796; Gant. Mag. 1793 ii. lOfiO, 1793 i. 280, 
293, 343, 408, 1812 i. 287,1818 i. 272, 1822 i. 
641; Lincoln’^ Inn llocords, i. 499.] K I, C. 

TOLLET, ELIZABETH (1694-1764), 
poetiOBB, born in 1694, was tlio daugliter of 
(leorgB Toilet, commisslonei' of tho navy in 
tbo reigns of William HI and Anne. Her 
earlier years were spent in the Tower of 
London, where her father Imd a houso; the 
later at Stratford and We*.! ITain. She knew 
Sir Isaac Newton, who commended some of 
her first essays. She died at West Ham on 
1 Feb. 1764, leaving liar eslate to hor eldest 
nephew, (leorge Toilet (seo below). 

Highly educated and aecum^ilished, she 
published' l’onmson several occasions. With 
Anne Boloyn to Iving Henry VI IT. An 
Epistle,’ London, 1766, and [iVdOf], 12mo; 
including' Siisiiniia; or innocence Preserved,’ 
a musical drama, and some competent Latin 
verse. The host of hor English poems ore 
reprinted in NichoLs’a ‘ Oollootion,’ vi. 6lj 
and ‘ Winter Song' and ‘ On a Duath’s Head ’ 
are in Frederic liowton’s ‘Fomala Poets of 
Great Britain,’ 1848. 

Oiwiian Tot,t-et (1726-1770), .Shake¬ 
spearean critic, born in 1726, was I ho sou of 
George Tollel, Elii!abolh’.s brother, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Oaf os, of the Tale of Man, 
He was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 2 July 
1746, and was called to tho bar. Ho was 
wholly devoted to books, and led a secluded 
bachelor life at Bctley, Sladbrdshiro, where 
he died on 21 Ocl. l'779. He contribuU'd 
some not os to Jolinson and Rt eovuns’s edition 
of Shakespeare. Shortly before his doatli, 
he complained that many of his valuabln 
suggestions wore appropriated by tho odilors 
in the second issue of their work without 
acknowledgment. Johnson and Steevens in¬ 
cluded in I heir edition of Sliakespoare an en¬ 
graving of a curious window of paint ed glass 
representing the ancient English inorris- 
daiioe in the old hall at Betley, with a de¬ 
scription by Tollel, wliich is reprinted in 
Hinehlille’s ‘ Barthomley,’ pp. 193-202. 

[Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 484; Baker's Bingr. 
Brrim. 11812) i, 713, iii, 310; Simms’s Bililioth. 
Stiiffuid.] T. 0. 

TOM or THOM, JOHN NIOHOLS 
(1799-1838), impostor and madman, was 
baptised onlONov. 1799at St. OolumbMajor 
in Cornwall, Ilis fathor, William Tom, kept 
an inn called the Joiner’s Arms, and was 
also a small farmer. His mother, Charity, 
whose maiden name was Bray, died m the 
county lunatic asylum. John was educated 
at Bellevue House academy, Penryn, and at 
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1 m February 1821, and 
who brought him a liandsome fortune, he set 
upm iruro on his own aeBoiuit asamaltstw 
and hop-dealer, and built himaelt a hofee 
LuPydar Street. Ji’romanearly ageheahowed 
a tendency to political and religious enthu¬ 
siasm. When on a visit to London inlS.'l 
he joined the Spenoenn Society, founded b> 
Thomas Spence fq. v.] About the beginning 
of 1832 ho IB said to have had an epileptic fit, 
and was regarded by his family as of nnsound 
mind. He disappeared from Cornwall, and h 
next heard of at Oanterbiuy in August 1832. 
Ills own story of intermsdiale travels m the 
Holy Land is purely Act itioiis. He now as¬ 
sumed tho name of Sir Williom Percy Iloney- 
wood Courtenay, and claimed to be heir to 
the earldom of I)evon, a title which had been 
restored to the third Visoount Courtenay 
in 1881, He also (incousistently) claimed 
tho Kentish estates of Sir Edward Holes, 
sixth barunot, who died without issue m 
1829, Uther names under which he passed 
were the Hon. Sydney Percy, Count Moses 
liothschild, and Squire Thompson, IIepe> 
sistently styled himself knight of Malta, and 
Bomutimes king of Jerusalem, The Canter¬ 
bury people of all classes were won over by 
his handsomo face and Agure, his strange 
oriental garb, and his apparent generosity, 
which was really derived from loans raised 
out of his credulous followers. At the 
gonornl election of December 1832 he was 
nominated for Oanterlinrv, and polled Sin 
votes ; St ending for East Kent a few days 
later ho polled only four. In March 1833 lie 
started a pa])er at Canterbury, called'The 
Lion,’which ran to eight numbers. The con¬ 
tents, written by himself, are commonplace 
nijpeals to political and religious ignorance, 
with some Aotitious autobiographical details. 
In Fob. of that year at a trial of some smug¬ 
glers at Rochester, he swore falsely that ha 
witnessed the Aght between them and the 
revenue ofSeore off the Goodwin Sands. 
At the Maidstone _ assizes, in .Inly, he was 
convictod of poijury ond sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and seven 
years’ transportation, but was placed m 
the county lunatic asylum at Barmmg 
llentih. Here he remained for four years, 
lie iaened a wild address (Nov. 1833), w- 
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Mramending a Hat of candidates for the 
town council, and, -wliat is yet more strange, 
these candidates (including a doctor and 
two ministers) adopted this address as their 
own In August 1837 his father, who had 
at last learnt what had become of him, peti¬ 
tioned the home secretary (Lord John Rus- 
selll for his release, bached by a letter from 
Wa former employer, Edward Turner (a 
oartner in the firm of Lubbock & Oo!), 
M P. for Truro. A free pardon was granted 
in dotober, with an order that he should 
he delivered to his father. Unfortunately 
he was handed over to one of his former 
supporters, George Eranoia of Eairbrook, 
netf Canterbuiw, who shared his religious 
delusions, and is believed to have lent him 
larne sums of money. The circumstances 
of Ks release subsequently gave rise to a de¬ 
bate in parliament. For some three mouths 
he liveif with Pkancis, and then moved to a 
neighbouring farmhouse on the high road be¬ 
tween Canterbury and Faversham. Here 
ha began to preach communistic doolrinea, 
and to assert for the first time that he was 
the MessiaL lie showed the stigmata on 
his hands and feet, and professed to work 
miracles. Disciples gathered round him to 
the number of more than a hundred. He 
armed them with cudgels and led them about 
the country side, mounted on a white horse, 
with a flag bearing the emblem of a lion. 

No breach of the pence, however, oc¬ 
curred until a warrant was issued against 
him on the charge of enticing away the 
lahourei's of a farmer. When oonstablos 
came to serve the warrant, Tom shot one of 


the party and cruelly mangled the dying 
man. Thia was in the early morning of 
31 ITay 1838. That aflornoon two com¬ 
panies of the 46th regiment wore marched 
out from Canterbury to arrest him, They 
found him, with his followers, larking in 
'Kean Wood, near Horn Hill, lie rushed 
forward with a pistol and shot on officer, 
Lieutenant Henry HoswelL Bonnott. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards Bennett received a fatal 
wound from another hand. The soldiers were 
ordered to return the fire and charge with 
the bayonet, The alTair was quickly over. 
Tom, with eight of the rioters, was killed on 
the spot, ond of sovon who were wounded 
three died a few days after. Of those taken 
three were subsequently sentenced to trans¬ 
portation and sis to a yoar’s hard labour; 
sot one was hanged. Tom was buried in 
the churchyard of Hem ITill with maimed 
rites, and his grave was guarded tlial his fol¬ 
lowers might not assert ho had risen on the 
third day, The spot where ho fell is marked 
cm the ordnanco map as ‘ Mad Tom's Comer,' 

VOt. XIX. 


and a gate close by is stiU called Courtenay’s 
Gale. Tom was a tall man, of fine presence, 
with a full beard, and is said to have borne 
a striking resemblance to the traditional 
representations of Christ. A portrait of him, 
painted in watercolours by It. Hitchcock, a 
Canterbury artist, shows him in eastern 
dress and scimitar, looking something like 
Henry VIII. Ills earlier imposture forms 
the subjeet of a ballad entitled' The Knight 
of Malta ’ in Harrison Ainsworth's ‘ Rook- 
wood.’ 

[Contemporary newspapers, particularly the 
Times and the Lion, ^ supra; Essay on the 
Character of Sir '\V, Courtenay, Canterbury, 
1838; Life and Adventures of Sir 'VV, Courtenay, 
by Canterburiensis, with portrait and illustra¬ 
tions, containing much material supplied by 
Tom himself, Oanterburr, 1836; History of the 
Canterbury Riots, by the Rev. J, P. Thorpe, 
1888; * A Canterbury Tale of Fifty Years Ago,’ 
reprinted from the Canterbury Press, containing 
narratives by survivors of the tragedy (1888); 
Boose and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. i. 724-7; 
personal inquiries.] J, S, 0. 


TOMBES, JOHN (1003 P-1676), baptist 
divine, was born of humble parentage at 
Bewdley, Worceatershire, in 1602 or 1603, 
He matriculated from Magdalen Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, on 28 Jan. 1617-18, aged 16. His 
tutor was 'William Pemble fq.v.] Among his 
college friends was John Geree J^.v.] He 

f roduated B.A. on 12 June 1621. After 
'emble’s death he sncceeded him in 1623 as 
catechism lecturer. His reputation as a 
tutor was considerable; among his pupils 
was John Wilkins [q. v.] He graduated 
M,A. on 16 April 1624, took orders, and 
quickly came into note as a preacher. From 
about 1624 to 1630 he was one of the leo- 
turers of St. Martin Carfax. As early as 
1827 he began to have doubts on the subject 
of infant baptism. Leaving the university 
in 1680, he was for a short time preacher at 
Worcester bnt in November was instituted 
viooi of Leominster, Ilerefbrdshite, where 
his preaching was exceedingly popular, and 
won the admiration of so high an Anglican 
as 3 ohn Scudamore, first viscount Scudamore 
[q. V.], who augmented the small income of 
Mb living. In .fane 1681 he commenced B.D. 
He left Leominster in 1643 (after February), 
havii^ been appointed by Nathaniel Fiennes 
[q. v.J to supersede George Williamson as 
vicar of All Saints, Bristol. On the sur¬ 
render of Bristol to the royalists (26 July), 
he removed to London (22 Sept.\ where he 
became rector of St. Gabrim, Fenohurch, 
vacant by the sequestration of Ralph Cook, 
B.D. In church government his views were 
preshy terian, 
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He laid liis aoruplea on infant baptism and popery he wrote tracts (16601 tn 
before the Westmuialer assembly of divines, Baxter prefixed friendly letters. ™ 
but got no satisfaction. Declining to baptise -A-t the Restoration Tombes 'come n 
infants, he was removed from St. Gabriel’s London, and wrote in favour of the r 1 
early in 1646, but appointed (before May) supremacy in matters ecclesiastical as w H 
master of the Tomido, on condition of not as civil. Clarendon stood his friend H 
preaching on baptism. He published on this conformed in a lay capacity, resiffninB h* 
topic ; for licensing one of his tracts, the proforments and declining otters of nrom 
parliamentary censor, John Bachiler, was tion. After 1601 he lived chiefly at Salk 
attached in the Westminster assembly bury, where his wife had pronertv TInW 

(26 Deo. 1046) by Wiliiam Gouge, D.D. Sanderson (1687-1663) [q. v.], bishop of S 

[q. V.], and Stephen Marshall [q. v.J was ap- coin, held him in esteem, as did^a later 
pointed to answer the tract. As preacher at occupant of the some see, Thomas Barlow 
the Temple, Tomhes directed his polemic ^v.J Clarendon, in 1664, introduced him to 

against antinomianism. In 1640 ho had an Charles II, who accepted acopy of Tomhea’s 
interview with Cromwell and gave him his ‘ Saints no Bmiters.’ In July 1884 he was 
hooks. Ills fellow-townsmen chose him to at Oxford, and ottered to dispute in favour 
the perpetuol curacy of Bewdley, then a of his baptist views, hut the challenge was 
ohapmiy in the parish of Ribhosford j his not takon up. With Soth Ward [q. v.l 
Buooessor at the Toiuplo, Richard Johnson, bishop of Salisbury, ho was on friendly term's, 
was approved by the Westminster assembly Hu communicated as an .^glican. Firmly 
on 13 Oct. 1647. holding his ^eoial tenst, hs was always 

At Bewdley Tombes organised a baptist a com'teous disputant, and a man of exce> 
church, which never exceeded twenty-two tioiial capacity and attainments. ^ 
members (Baxtub), of whom ihreo hccamo lie died at Salisbury on 22 May 167S 
baptist preachers. IIo regularly attended and was buried on 26 May in St. Edmund's 
Baxter's Tbuvsday lecture at Kidderminster, eliurohyard. Ho was a dapper little man 
and tried to draw Baxter, as ho bad already ivith a keonglanoo. By liis first wifeks had 
drawn Thomas Blalte [q. v.], into a writton a son John, horn at Leominster on 26 Nov. 
discussion. Baxter womd engage with him 1686. Ills second wife, whom he marriod 
only in an oral debate, which took plooe be- about 1668, was Elizabeth, widow of IVol- 
forca crowded audience at Bewdley chapel on stan Abbot of Salisbury, 

1 Jan. 1649-60, and lasted from nine in the IIo published: 1. ‘ Voe Scandalizantium; 
moming till live at night. "Wood attirms or a Treatise of Scandalizing,’Oxford, 1641, 
that ‘ IWhos got the bolter of Baxter by 8vo; with title ' Clu’ist's Commmatioa 
far;’Baxter himsolf says,'How mean soever against Soandolizers,’ 1641, 8vo (dedicated 
my own abilities were, yet I had still the to Viscount Scudamore). 2. ‘lehovahliieh 
advantage of a good cause.’ The debate had , . . two Sermons in the Oitie of Briatoll 
the efleot of causing Tomhes to leave Bowd- . . . March 14,1642, with a short Narration 
ley, where ho was sneoeeded in 1660 by of that. , , Plot.’ 1048, 4to (8 May, dedi- 
Ilenry Oasloud [q. v.] With Bowdloy ho cated to Eisnnes). 8. 'Permeutum Phan- 
had hold for a time the rectory of Ross, seoorvm, or . . . "Wil-Worship,' 1643, 4to 
Herefordshire; this ho resigned on being'ap- (1 July). 4. ‘ Aiitbropolatria,’ 1645, 4to 
noiuted to the mastership of St. Catherine’s (0 May). 6. ' Two Treatises and an Ap- 
Hospital, Ledbury, llorefordshire. pendix . . . concerning Infant Baptisme,' 

After his encounter with Baxter, Tombos’s 1646, 4to (16 Deo.; includes on ' Examen' 
oral debatos were numerous. In July 1662 of Marsliall’s sermon on baptism). 6. 'An 
be wont to Oxford to dispiito on baptism Apology.,, for 1 J 10 Two Treatisea,’ 1646, 
with Ilonry Savage, D.D.[q.v.] On the same 4lo j ‘ Addition,’ 1662, 4to. 7.‘AnAnti- 
tqpic be dispiited at Abergavenny, on 6 Sopt, dote against the Venoms of , , . Richard 
1663, with Henry Vaughan (1616P-1661P) Baxter,’ 1660,4to (31 May). 8. ‘Piwcutbw 
and John Oragge. Ills pen was active against ... to a large view of. . , Infant Baptismy 
nil opponents of his cause. He Lad not given 1662,41o. 6. ‘ J oannis Tombes Beudleienaa 
up bis daim to the vicarage of Loominstor, Refiilatio positiouis Dris. Henrici Savage,' 
and returned to it apparently in 1664, whan 1662, 4to. 10. ' Antipmdobaptism,’ lw2, 
he was axipointed (2() March) one of Grom- 4to (28 Nov., dedicated to Oromwell); 2nd 
well’s ‘triors.’ Preaching at Loominster pt. 1,664, 4to; 8rd pt. 1657, 4to (repliesto 
against quakers (26 Deo. 1666), one of his twenty-lbiBS contemporary writers). 11, ‘A 
parishioners, Bloshfield, a bookseller, re- Pnhliok Dispute . . . J. Oragge and H. 
lotted, ‘ If there were no anabaptist, there Vaughan,’ 1864, 8vo. 12, ‘ A Pisa for 
would he no quakcr.’ Against quaWiam Ant&Pcedobaptisls,’ 1664, 4to (26 May), 
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r, fjelo de Se. Or, Mr. Eicliard Baxter's 
ciAlf dastrovinffi' 1660 4to» 14. ' A. Short 
about Baptism,’ 1669, 8 vo 
Jlav'). 16. ' Ti'wo Old Light exalted 
ibove pretended New Light,’ 1660, 4to 
Lainstfluakers; preface by Baxter). 16. ‘A 
Sfflious Consideration of the Oath of... Supre- 
mftBv ’ ri660], 4lo (22 Oct.) 17. * Romanism 
D&sed, or. An Answer to... H. T.,’ 1660, 
4 to (30 Nov. i preface by Baxter; replies to 
Henry Tm'bervile’s ‘Manual of Oontrovor- 
sies ’ Douay, 1654, 8 vo). 18. ‘ A Supplement 
to the Serious Consideration’ [1661], 4to 
13 March). 19.' Sepher Sheba; or. The Oath 
book ’ 16fe, 4to. 20. * Saints no Smiters; 
fl[.the Doctrine . . . of .. . Kfth-Mon- 
atcby-Men .. . damnable,’ 1664, 4to (dedi¬ 
cated to Clarendon). 21. ‘ Theodulia, or ... 
Pefence of Hearing . . . the present Mini- 
Bteta of England,’ 1667, Sve (dedicated to 
Clarendon; licensed by the bishop of Lon¬ 
don’s chaplain). 22. ‘Emmanuel; or, God- 
Man,’ 1889, 8 ya (against the Socinians). 
23 , 'A Reply to . . . Wills and . . . 
B^man,’ lei's, 8 vo, 24. ‘ Animadvarsionos 
inlibrum Georgii Bullii,’ 1676, 8 vo. 


(Tombes's Works; Anabaptists Anotaniizod 
(eic), 1854; Wood's AtheniE Oxon., od. Bliss, 
iii 1082 sq.; Wood’s Eaati, od. Bliss, ii. 397, 
416,461 i JlaUq.'iuB Baxtarianm, 1608, i. 88,90; 
(hlamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 383 aq.; Nolson's 
lifsot Bull, 1713; Wulkor’a Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, il. 4, 30; Oalamy’a Continuation, 
1727 , i. 621 sq.; Crosby's Hist, of English 
Baptists, 1738, i. 278 sq.; Palmer’s Nonoon- 
(onaist'a Memorial, 1802, ii. 293 eg.; Ivimoy’s 
list, of English Baptists., 1814, ii. 688 sq.; 
Wordsworth’s Ecel. Biogr. 1818; Neal’s Hist, 
of ftePuritans, od. Toulniin, 1822, iv. 440 sq.; 
Smith’s Bibliotheca Anliquiikerinna, 1873, pp. 
427 sq.; MitoboU and 8truthors's Minutes of 
Westminster Assembly, 1874, v>p. 172, 216; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxou. 1802, iv. 1402; informiw 
lion from the Rov. J. H. Charles, vicar of 
Leominstei,] A. G. 


TOMBS, Sib HENRY (182.1-1874), 
major-general, sou of Major-general Tombs, 
Bengal cavalry, came of an old family settled 
since the Bfteenth century at Long Mnrston, 
Gloucestershire, and was born at sea on 
10 Nov. 1824. Ilis mother’s name was 
Remington. Ho entered the mililaiv col¬ 
lege of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe in 18.39, and received a commission 
as second lieutenant in the Bengal artillery 
m 11 June 1841. lie ormod at Calcutta 
onlSNov.the some year, and was posted to 
the foot artillery at hum Dum. In August 
1813 he proceeded with n detachment to the 
upper provinces. On 1 March 1843 he was 
pasted to the Srd company 6 th battalion of 


artillery at S.iugor; on 23 Nov. he went to 
do duty with the 6 th company 6 th battalion 
at Jausi, and took part in the Gwolior cam¬ 
paign [see Ooucur, Sib IItoh]. He amved 
witn the force called ‘ the left wing ’ under 
Major-general Sir John Grey (1780 P-1866) 
[q. v.] at Bar-ke-Serai on 28 Dee, 1843, and 
next morning marched to Paniar, where a 
general action ensued and the Marathas were 
defeated. Tombs was mentioned in des¬ 
patches hv Sir John Grey (Zonrion Gasette, 
8 March 1844), and he received the bronze 
star for the Gwalior campaign. 

On 15 Jan. 1844 Tombs was promoted to 
bo first lieutenant, and on 1 March was ap¬ 
pointed to the horse artillery at Ludiana. 
1 le served in the Brat Sikh war (1846-6) in 
the 1 st troop of the 1 st brigade of the horse 
artillery, 'rhia troop had suffered so severely 
from lever, prevalent at Ludiana, that it 
was at Brst contemplated leaving the whole 
troop Imbind, but on the evening of 18 Deo, 
1846 Tombs brought the good news to the 
barracks that four guns were to march at 
daybreak next day, leaving the other two 
and the sick troopers behmd. They first 
marched to Basaiaii (twenty-eight miles), 
then to Wadni on the 16th, whwe the go¬ 
vernor shut the gates and refused supplies 
until the British forces were got into posi¬ 
tion, when he submitted. After a short 
march on the 17th, and a long and tedious 
one of twenty-one miles on the 18th, Mudki 
was reached, and, while the camp was being 
formed, the alarm was given and the battle 
commenced. Tombs’s troop was hotly en¬ 
gaged, and its captain—^Dashwood—died of 
his wounds. At the battlo of Eirozshah, on 
the 2lBt, Tombs was with his troop at head¬ 
quarters, and engaged in the attack on tlie 
southern face of the Sikh eutreiichment. 

In the operations of .Tanuary 1840, includ¬ 
ing the action of Badhowal (21 Jon.), and 
culminating in thebattle of Aliwal ou28 Jon., 
Tombs was acting aide-de-camp to Sir Harry 
George'Wakelyn Smith [q. v.], and was men¬ 
tioned in his despatch of 30 Jon. (Londm 
Gazette, 27 March 1846). He received the 
medal and two clasps for the Satliu oam- 

S lle served m the second Silch or 
^ lb campaign as deputy assistant quar¬ 
termaster-general of the artillery division, 
and was present at the action of Ramuagar 
on 22 Nov. 18-18, at the battle of Ohilianwala 
on IS Jan, 1849, and at the crowning victory 
of GiMorat on 21 Eeb, He was mentioned in 
despatches ( 16 , 3 March and 19 April 1849), 
received the medal and two clasps, and wos 
recommended for a brevet majority so soon 
as be should attain the rank of captain. 
Tombs was employed on specid duty in 
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lfi-19, and again the following yuar. On Tombs . . . nn unusaaUy hanJaoma man ani 
12 March 1800 lio was appointed a member a thorough soldier ’ (Lord Roberts Fortu- 
of the special committee 01 artillery officers one Tmrs in India, 1898, i. 1761, ’ Tomha 
at Ambaln. On SO Oct of this year he was also commanded a column in the action of 
appointed adjutant and nuartormasier of the 19 Juno under Hope Grant, 
second brigade,horse nrtillerjjand onISNov. On 9 July 1867 Tombs went to the aid of 
adjutant of the Ambaln division of artillery. Lieutenant James llills (now Sir J, Hills- 

On 30 Nov. 1863 he was removed to the Johnes)ofTombs’stroop, who was attacked 
foot artillery. He was promoted to bo cap- b^ some rebel hoiBO while he was posted 
tain in the Bongal artilleiy on 26 July 1864, with two guns on picquet duty at 'the 
and to be brevet major for hie services in mound'to the right of the camp. Tombs ran 
the field on 1 Aug, On 27 Nov. 1866 he through tho body with his sword a sowar 
returned to the horse artillery. who was on tho point of killing Hills. Both 

On tho outbreak of the mutiny, in 1867, Tombs and his subaltern received the Vic- 
Tombswas at Mirat, commanding the 2 nd toriaOrossfor their gallantryonthiaocoasion. 
troop of the 1st brigade of the horse artil- Tombs commanded the artiUeiy of the 
lery, and on 27 May moved with tho column force under Brigadier-goneralJohnNicholson 
of Brigadier-gonoral (afterwards Sir) Arch- [q. V.] at the battle of Najafgarh on 26 Aug, 
dale Wilson [q. v.] to oo-oporate with a force 1867, when the enemy endeavoured to inte> 
which tho commandor-in-chief was bringing cept the sioge-lrain coming from Firozpur, 
down from Ambala. OnapproaoliingQhnsi- and wore signally defeated. He commanded 
ud-din-Nagar, on tho left of tho river Ilm- No. 4 (mortar) battery during the Delhi 
dun, on the afternoon of 30 May, the heat siege operations in September, and he corn- 
being very groat, the column was attacked manded the horse artillery at the assault of 
by the rebels. The iron bridge spanning tho that city on 14 Sept., when he was wounded 
river ITiudun was hold, and Tombs dashed (Lmidon Oawtte, 18 Oct,, 14 and 24 Nov., 
across it with his guns and successfully 16 Dec. 1867, and 16 Jan. 1868). He was 
turned the right flame of the enemy, who promoted to bo brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
wore rcpulsod. Tombs’s horao was shot under 19 .Tan., and was made a companion of the 
him during this action, and again in that of Bath, military division, on 22 Jan. 1868 for 
the following day, whon the village of Ghazi his services ot the siego of Delhi, 
was cleared (ib, 3 Oct, 1867). lie marched In March 1868 Tombs, in command of the 
with Brigadier-goiioral Archdnle Wilson on 2nd troop of the 1st brigade of Bengal 
6 June to Baghpat, crossed tho .Tamiia, and horse artillery, joined the artillery division, 
joined the Ambala force under Sir II. Bcr- under Sir Arclidole Wilson, of Sit Colin 
nard at Foniput on 7 June. Campbell’s army assembled at the Alam- 

The combined forces marched from Alipnr Bagh for tho attack on Luclmow. He took 
on 8 June, and Tombs, with his troop, was part in the sieg^ and capture of the city, 
detached to the right with a force under and was honourably mentioned in general 
Brigadier-general (afterwards Sir) Hope orders for his services. _ Tombs commanded 
Grant to cross the Jamna canal, and so got his troop in the operations for tho subjuua- 
in rear of the enomy at Badli-ke-Serai. The tion of Hohilkhand with the force unaer 
rebels fought with desperation, but the Bri- Brigadier-gonoral Walpole. He left Luck- 
tish bayonet carried the day, and the cavalry now on 7 April for Malaon, and, after the 
and horse artillery converted tho enemy’s unsuccessful attack on Ruilja, tock part on 
retreat into a rout. Tombs had two horses the 22nd in tho action at Aluganj, when the 
shot under him (I’i. 3 Oct. 1867). enemy were driven across the river and four 

Tombs served all through the siego of guns wore capturod. On the 27th Tombs, 
Delhi, On 17 June ho commanded a column with this force, joined that of the com- 
whioh captured the Id-gah battery of the mandor-in-ohief and marched on Shalija- 
robels and took a 9-pounder gun. This hanpur,whiohwasfoundevacunledjon8M8y 
battery was on the south west of Poharipur, united with the troops commanded by Majo> 
opposite the curtain bolwoon the Lahore generol It, Penny at Miranpur Katra; on 
gate and Garstiu bastion; it was enclosed in the 4th arrived at Foridpur, a day's march 
a fort, and tlmeatoned to enfilade the British from Bareli, and on the 6th took part in the 

I msition, Tombs had two horses shot under battle of Bareli, 
iim, and was slightly wounded. Mir Ilonry On 16 May Tombs and his troop marched 
Bernard, the same evening at the stafl:' mess, with the commander-in-chief's force to the 
personally thanked Tombs for the gallantry relief of Shahiahanpur, and took part in tb 
which he had displayed, and proposed his action of 18 May. On 24 May he commanded 
health. ‘ The hero of the day was Hai-ry tho artillery in a force under Brigadier- 
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eeneral Jonea against Moliamdi, out of which 
Uie rebels were driven, and the force returned 
to Shahjahanpur on the 29th. lie took port 
in an expedition against Shakahad on the 
night of 31 May, returning to Shahjahanpur 
on 4 June, when, the rrtela having been 
driven out of EohiUihand, the field force to 
which Tombs was attached was broken im. 
Tombs was promoted on 20 July 1858 to be 
brevet colonel for his services, received the 
Indian mutiny medal with two clasps, and 
was referred to by name and in terms of 
great eulogy by Lord Pamnure, the secretary 
S state for wai’, in the Ilouse of Lords in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the army. 

Tombs was promoted to bo lieutenant- 
colonel in the royal artillery on 29 April 
1861,and was appointed to the 2nd brigade. 
From 16 May 1803 he was appointed a briga¬ 
dier-general to command the artillery brigade 
at Gwalior. In1866ho received a good-service 
pension. In 1864 he commanded the force 
whidi recaptured Dewangiri in Bhutan, for 
which campaign he received the medal and 
clasp and the thanks of government, and was 
on 14 March 1808 made a knight commander 
of the Bath. After the Bhutan expedition 
he returned to his duties as brigadier-general 
commanding the artillery at Gwalior. lie 
was promoted to be mnjnr-goneral on 11 March 
1867. On 30 Aug. 1871 he was appointed 
to the command of tho Allahabad division 
of the army, and was transferred to the 
Oode division on 24 Oct. of the same year. 
He became a regimental colonol of artillery 
on 1 Aug. 1872. lie was obligod to resign 
his command on account of ill health, and 
returned to England on sick loavo. lie 
died at Newport, Islo of "Wight, on 2 Aug. 
1874. Tombs married, in 18G9, Georgina 
Janet, the youngest daughtor of Admiral Gin 
James Stirling [q. v.]; she married (19 Doc. 
1877), as her second husband, Oaptain (after¬ 
words Sir) llerbcrt Stewart [n. v.l 

On the news of Tomhs’s death reaching 
India, Lord Napier of Magdnla,oominander- 
m-chiof in India, issued a general order ox- 
piessing the regret of the army of India at 
the loss of so distiuguislied an olllcer, iden¬ 
tified for thirty years with tho military his- 
toiT of the country. 

A portrait is reproduced in tho third 
Tolipe of Stubbe’s ‘ History of the Bengal 
Artillery; ’ another, reproduced from a pho¬ 
tograph, is given in Lord Boherts’s ' Forty- 
one Years in India.’ 

[India Ofilca Eacords; "War Oifica Beoords; 
SeBpatches; London Gazattas; Vibaib’s Addis- 
combe, its Heroes and Mon of Note; Stubbs's 
Hiatory ol the Bongal Artillory; Malleson's 
History of the Indian Mutiny; Ilayos’s History 


of tha Sopoy War; Thornton’s History of India; 
Calcutta Beview, vol. vi., ‘ Sikh Invasion of 
Indu;’ Thackwoll’s Second Sikb War; Sand- 
ford's Journal of a Subaltern; Lawrence Archor’s 
Commentaries on the Puqjnb Campaign; Times, 
6, 7, and 12 Aug. 1874; Eotton’s Narrative of 
the Siege of Delhi; Shadwell’s Life of Lord 
Clyde; Bosworth Smith's Life of Lord Law¬ 
rence; Cane Brown’s Puqjdub and Delhi; Grant’s 
History of the Sepoy War; Dewi White’s His¬ 
tory of the Inaian Mutiny; Bussell’s My 
Diary in India; Lord Bobertsn Forty-one Years 
in India, 1898, vol. i. paseim; United Service 
Journal, September 1874.] B. H. V. 

TOMES, Sni JOHN (1816-1896), dental 
surgeon, eldest sou of John Tomes and of 
Sarah, hie wife, daughter of William Bay lies 
of Wolford in Oloucoatershire, was born 
at Weston-on-Avon in Qloueestershlre on 
21 March 1816. His father’s family had 
lived at Marstou Sicca or Long Marston in 
the some county siuco the roign of Hichard II 
in a house mentioned in tho ‘ Boscobel Tracts ’ 
as having sheltered Charles II after tho battle 
of Worcester, when Jane Lone [q. v.], a 
relative of the Tomes family, assisted in his 
escape. 

Tomes was articled in 1831 to Thomas 
Farloy Smith, a medical practitioner in Eves¬ 
ham, and in 1830 he entered the medical 
schools of King’s CoHego anti of the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital, then temporarily united. IJe 
was house surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital 
during 1839-40, and while holding this oifice 
he invented the looth-forcepe with jaws ac¬ 
curately adapted to the forms of the necks 
of the variouB teeth. These were the first 
exempluTB of the modern typo of forcops 
which supplanted tho old ‘ Icey ’ instrument, 
ills attention was turned during the same 
period to tho histology of boue and teeth, 
lor he fed a nest of young sparrows and a 
Buckiiig-pig upon madder and examined their 
bones with a microsoope bought of Powell. 
Tills work brought him under the notice of 
Sir Thomas Watson (1792-1882) h. v.l and 
of JamoB Monorioff Arnott, who advisod him 
to adopt dental surgery as his profession. 
He was admitted a member of the College 
of Surgeons of England on 21 March 1839, 
and in 1840 ho commouced practice at 
41 Mortimer Street (now Cavendish Place). 
On 8 March 1846 he took out a patent 
(No. 10638) for a machine for copying in 
ivory irregular curved surfaces, for which he 
was awarded tho gold medal of tho Society 
of Arts. In 1846 he delivered a course of 
lectures at the Middlesex Hospital which 
marked a new era in dentistry, He was also 
muoh occupied ■with the queetion of general 
onoesthosia, shortly after the introduction of 
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other into stivgical praol,ico hy William Toinosbegon to practise dentistry when'i 

Tliomas Qroon Morton of Boston, Massa- was^ n trade, and ho left it a ■woll-equim d 
chusetts, and in 1847 he administered^ it at profession. The change'was in great 
the Middlesex Hospital for the extract ion of duo to his personal exertions; hut he M 
teeth as -vyoll as for operations in general oven more than this, for he showed that a 
surgery. _ dentist was capable of the highest hind of 

lie contributed on important series of scientific work—that of original ohservation 
papers on ‘ Bone ’ and on dental tissues to His mind was at the same time eminently 

the 'Philosophical Transactions' between practical, and he was possessed of no smaU 

1849 and 1866. The most valuable of those share of mechanical ingonui^. 
is perhaps that upon the struoturo of den- Tomes published! 1. < A Course of Leo 
tine, in which ho demonstrated the presence tures on Bental Physiology and Surgery’ 
of those protoplasmic prooossos from the 8vo, London, 1848. Theselootureshavebe- 
odontoblnststowhioh the nnino of‘Tomos's come classic; they were delivered at the 
fibrils ’ was long given, lie was admitted a Middlesex JIospital,_but in regard to them 
fellow of tho Hoyal Society on 6 Juno 1860. Tomes made the significant entro in his 
He early look a deep interest in the wol- diary, 'I am rosolvotl never to ddivernny 
fare of the dental profossiou, and was one of inoro lectures unless I have a class of at least 
those who in 184.% and again in 1866, nnsuo- six.’ 2. ‘ A Syst em of Dental Surgery,’ ISmo, 
oessfully approached the Hoyal College of London, 1860; 3rd edit., revised andenlarged 
Surgeons of lilnglnnd with the view of more by his son 0. S. Tomes, 12mo, London, 1887; 
closely allying iSnglish dentist s with English translated into French, Paris, 1873. This is 
surgeons, llis interest in the sulgect never still a standard work, 
waned, and in 1858 ho was successful in There is a good portrait of Tomes at the 
inducing the Eoyal Oollogo of Surgeons to Odontologioal Society. It was painted hy 
grant a license in dental surgery. lie was Onrlisle Macartney in 1884. 
also one of the chief foundors in 1866 of llio [Obituary notices in .Tournal of the British 
Odoutological Society and m 1868 of tho Denial Assooiation, 1896, xvi. 482; British 
Dental Hospital, where lie was the first to Medical Journal, 1896, ii. 306 j Nature, 1896, 
give systeraatio oltnioiil demonstrations, lii. 390; nddilionnl information kindly given to 
After 'the dental lioontialeship had been the writer by his son, Mr. C, 8. Tomes, M.A., 
cstahlished nhout twenty years, Tomes, ably and byhisbroLhor, Mr. llobeitF. Tomos,]?.SA., 
assisted by James Smith 'turner, was instru- of Littleton, near Evesham; The Pedigree pt 
mental in obtaining tho Dentist s Act of 1878 Hip Tomes Family, prefaced by Dr. ^Howord, la 
to insure tho registration and render com- Mise. Gonool. ot llorold. new ser. >»• 273-y 
pulsory tho odnont ion of those who proposed ® 

to enter the dental profession, TOMK.IHS, JOHN (1668P-1706),quaher 

After carrying on a large and lucrative annalist, born about 1663, commenced in 
practice for many years. Tomes retired in 1701 the first attempt at qualcer biogra])hy 
J 876 to Upwood Goi'sOj Gaterham, in Surroy, in ‘ Piety Promoted, in a Colleotion of Dying 
where ho remained until his death. lie was Sayings of many of the PoopleoalledQuakers. 
elected on 12 April 1883 an honorary follow WithaBriofAccountofsomooftheirLabouis 
of tho Boyal College of Surgeons of Enp;- in the Gospel and Sullorings for the same;’ 
land, and on 28 May 1888 he was knighted, it was reprinted in 1703, 1728, 1769, and 
lie was twice prosidimt of the Odontologioal followed in 1702 hy tho second part, which 
Society, and in 1877 ho was elected chair- also was roprintod in 1711 and 1766. In 
man of the dental reform commit too. On 1706 lio issued o third volume, with a pre- 
the occasion of his golden wedding he was face by Christopher Moidd [q. vj The five 
presented by his professional brethren with points woro reissued, Dnhlin, 1721,8vo, and 
an inkstand, and the rest of the money sub- were revised by John Ecndall (1726-1816) 
scribed was devoted to the endowment of [q.v.]in 1789. Tho work was continued by 
a triennial priao bearing his name. It is other hands until 1829. Tomkins died at 
awarded by the Eoyal College of Surgeons Maryland Point, Strotford,Essex,on 12 Sept, 
of England for researches in tho field of 1706. 

dental science in its widest acceptation. Tomkins also published: 1. ‘TheHarmony 

Tomes died on 29 July 1896, and was of tho Old ond New Testament,,’ London, 
buried at St. Mary’s, Upper Caterham, On 1694,12mo; reprinted in 1697, with a ‘Brief 
16 Feh. 1844 he maiTiod Jane, daughter of Concordance of the Names,’ Srd edit. 1701, 
Eobert Sibley of Great Ormond Street, Lon- 12mo. 2, ‘A Brief Testimony to the Great 
don, architect. By her he had one surviving Duty of IPrayer,’ London, 1606, ]2mo; re- 
son—Charles Sissmore Tomes. printed, with additions, 1700. 3,‘A Trumpet 
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Soimdal: a Warning to tlie IJnfaitliful,’ 
1708,13mo. 

[Whiting’s Oat. 1708, p. 196; Smith’s Cat. 
ii 747 ■ Beeistors, Devonshire House.] 

"•' ’ C. F. S. 

TOMKINS, MATiTIN (d. 1766P), Arian 
divine, is said to have been a brother or 
near relative of Harding Tomkins (rf. 1768), 
attorney and clerk of the Company of Fisli- 

__ He may have bean connected 

with”Abingdon, where there was a noncon¬ 
formist family of his name. In 1699 Martin 
vent to Utrecht with Nathaniel Lardner 
[q. V.], where they found Daniel Neal [q. v.]. 
the author of ‘The History of the Puntana* 
After studying at the universily of Utrecht 
for three years, the throe removed to Leyden, 
vhere Tomkins matriculated on 8 Sept. 1702 
(Peacock, Index qfEn^lialirepeahing Students 
at Leyden Unieersity, Index Soo. 1888). In 
1707 he was appointed minister of the dis- 
eenting congregation in Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, but in 1718 ho was obliged to 
resign his charge in consequence of his Arian 
sympathies. In the following year, to jus¬ 
tify liimaBlf, he published ‘ The Onso of Mr. 
Martin Tomkins. Being an Account of the 
Proceedings of the Dissenting Congregation 
ot Stoke Newington ’ (Loudon, 4to). lie 
did not again settle ns pastor of a congrega¬ 
tion, but, in addition to preaching occasion¬ 
ally, ho wrote several theological treatises. 
Ihe first of those, published anonymously, 
was entitled' A Sober Appeal to a Turk or an 
kdion concerning the plain Sense of Scrip- 
tare relating to the Trinity ’ (London, 1738, 
4to;2nded. with additions, 1748). It was 
an answer to Dr. Isaac Watts’s * Christian 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or Father, Son, and 
Spirit, Throe Persons and Ono Qod, assorted 
w proved’ (London, 1733, 12mo). In 
1732 he published, also without his name, a 
work which gained some reputation, entitled 
'Jesus Christ the Mediator between God 
and Men ’ (London, 4to; new ed, 1761). In 
1738 appeared ‘A Oalm Enqriir;^ whether 
W8 have any Warrant from Scripture for 
addiesaing ourselves directly to the Holy 
Spirit’ (Londoin 4to). In 1738 Tomkins 
was settled at Hacknoy. It is believed he 
died in 1766. After his death there appeared 
in 1771 in the ‘ Theological Repomtory’ 
(iii. 267) 'A Letter from Mr. Tomkins to Dr. 
Lardner in reply to his Letter on the Logos.' 
Although Lnrdner’s letter was not published 
until 1769, it was written in 1730, audit ap¬ 
pears &om Tomkins’s reply that Lardner had 
lent him the manuscript to pernso. Tomkins’s 
critioism was answered by Caleb Fleming 
[q.T.] in an appendix to a 'Discourse on 


Three Essentiol Properties of the Gospel 
Revelation ’ (London, 1772, 8vo). 

[Gent. Mag. 1807, ii. 823, 909, 1014; Me¬ 
moirs of Daniel Heal, prefixed to the History of 
the Puritans, 1822, p. xvii; editorial notice pre¬ 
fixed to vol. ii. of the same work, pp. iv, v; 
Johnson’s Life of Watts, 1786, p. S3; Life of 
Lardner by Hippis, prefixed to his Works, ed. 
1838, p. ii; Robinson’s History of Stoke New¬ 
ington, 1820, p. 216; Wilson’s History of tbs 
Dibsontiug Churches, 1808, i. 89, ii. 44, 46, 539; 
Memoirs of the life of William Whiston, 1749, 
p. 204.] E.I. C. 

TOMKINS, PELTRO WILLIAM (1769- 
1840), engraver and draughtsman, was bom 
in London in 1769 (baptised 16 Oct.) He 
was younger son of WiIiLIAM ToitKiKS 
(1730 P-1792), landscape-painter, by his wife 
Susanna Callard, 

In 1763 the fathor gained the second pre¬ 
mium of the Society of Arts for a landscape, 
and Buhsequently, through the patronage of 
Edward. Walter of Stalbridge, ootainod con¬ 
siderable employment in painting viows, 
chiefly of scenery in the north and west of 
England. lie imitated the manner of Claude, 
many of whose works, as w^ as those of 
some of the Dutch painters, ho also copied. 
ELe _ oxhihitod with the Free Society of 
Artists from 1701 to 1764, with the Incor¬ 
porated Society fi-om 1764 to 1768, and at 
the Royal Academy annually from 1769 to 
1790. He was elected on associate of tho 
academy in 1771. Some of Tomkins’s works 
wors onmaved in Angus’s and Watts’s sets of 
views of seats of the nobility. He died at 
his house in Queen Anne Street, London, on 
1 Jan. 1702. 

The younger son, Peltro, became one of 
tho ablest pupils of Francesco Barloloszi 
[q. V.], working entirely in the dot and stipple 
style, and produced many fine plates, of 
whioh the most attractive ore ‘A Dressing 
Room t\ I’Aiiglaieo,' and 'A Dressing Room 
A la Frau^iso,’ a pab often Charles Ansell; 
‘English Fireside’ and 'French Fireside,’ a 
pair after 0. Ansell; ‘ Cottage Gbl shelling 
Peas ’ and ‘ Villoge Girl galmering Nuts,’ a 
pair after William Redmore Bigg; ‘ Amyntor 
and Theodora,’ after Thomas Stothard; ' The 
Vostol.’ after Reynolds; 'Sylvia andDaphno,’ 
after Angelica Hauffmann; ' Louisa,’ after 
James Nixon; 'Birth of the Thames,’ after 
Maria Cosway;' Madonna dolla Tonda,’ after' 
Raphael; portrait of Mrs. Siddons, after 
John Downman; and portrait of t he Duchess 
of Norfolk, after L. da Hoere. He was also 
largely employed upon the illustrations to 
Sharpe’s 'British Poets,’ ‘British Classics,’ 
and' British Theatre.’ Tomkins was a clever 
original artist, and engraved from his own 
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deaims some pleasing fancy subjocls as 
well ns a few portiiaits, including those of 
George HI and liis daughlcr, the i’rinccas of 
Wurlemberg. lie was engaged as drawing- 
master to the princesses, and spent much 
time at court, receiving the appointment 
of historical ei^aver to the queen. lie 
executed a set ofillastrations to Sir J, Bland 
Burgoss's x)oom, ‘ The Birth and Triumph of 
Love,’ from designs by Princess Elizabeth, 
and two sets of plates from papers cut by 
Lady Templetown. For some years Tomhlns 
carried on business as a print publisher in 
Bond Street, and in 1797 he produced a 
BumpUiouB edition of Thomeon’s ‘Seasons,’ 
with plates by himself and Bartolozzi from 
designs by William Hamilton. lie also pro¬ 
jected two magniiicent works, ‘ 'The British 
Gallery of Art,’ with text by Trosham and 
Ottley, and ‘The Gallery of the Marquess 
of Stmbrd,’ with text by Ottley, which both 
appeared in 1818. Those involved him in 
heavy financial loss, and he was compelled 
to obtain an act of parliament authorising 
Mm to dispose by lottery of the collection 
of watercolour drawings from which his 
engravings were executed, together with 
the unsold impressions of the plates, the 
whole valued at 160,000i. Many of the sets 
of prints wore exquisitely printed in colours. 
Tomkins’s latest work was a series of three 
plates from copies by Ilarriot Whitshed 
of paintings discovered at Hampton Oourt, 
18S1-40. Ho died at his house in Osnaburgh 
Street, London, on 22 April 1810, By his 
wife, Lucy Jones, ho had a large family, 
including a daughter Emma, who practised 
as an artist and married Samuel Smith the 
engraver. The frontispiece to his edition of 
Thomson’s 'Seasons’ contains a medallion 
portrait of Mmsdlf with others of Bartolozzi 
and Hamilton. 

Ohaklus Tomkins (yf. 1770),elder brother 
of Feltro William, was born in London on 
7 d’uly 1767. In 1770 he gained a premium 
from the Society of Arts for a view of Mil- 
bank, and subsequently practised as a topo¬ 
graphical and antiquarian draughtsman and 
aquatint engraver. In 1791 ho published 
‘ Eight Views of Beading Abbeyj’ with text 
by himself (reissued in 1806 with twenty- 
three additional views of churches originally 
oonneoted with the abbey); in 1790 ‘ Tour 
in the Isle of Wight,’ with eighty plates; and 
in 1806 a set of illustrations to Petrarch’s 
sonnets, which he dedicated to the Duchess 
of Devonshire. In conjunction with Francis 
Jukes he engraved Oleveley’s two pictures of 
the advance and defeat of a floating battery 
at Gibraltar, 1782; he also drew and en¬ 
graved the plates to the ‘British Volunteer,’ 


1709, and a plan view of the sham flirht nf 
the St. George’s Volunteers in HydeSka 
tliat year. 1 omkuis was an exhibitor at the 
Koyal Aoodomy fiom 1773 to 1779, Many 
of his watercolour drawings are in the 
Orowle copy of Pennant’s ‘London’in the 
print-room of the British Museum. 

[Edwnids’s Anecdotes of Painting! SendWV 
Hist, of the Eoyal Acidemy; Eedlraye’a Did. 
oi AiUsts; Nsglers Kunatier-Lexikon: Dodd's 
manuscript Hist, of Engravers in Brit, nr...., .., 
(Addit. MS. 83100); private information I 

P. M. O’D. 

TOMKINS, THOMAS (fi. 1614), dra- 
matist. [See 'Tomkis.] 

TOMKINS, THOMAS (A 1666), mu¬ 
sician, was of a family which produced more 
musicians than any other famdy in England 
(Wood). His father, also named Thomas 
Tomkins, was in holy orders and precentor 
of Gloucester Cathedral; he was descended 
from the Tomkinsos of Lostwitkiel. One of 
the madrigals in Morley’s ‘Triumphs of 
Orinnn’ (1601) was composed by the Eev, 
Thomas Tomkins; and he wrote an account 
of tho bishoxis of Gloucester Cathedral, Of 
his six sons—Peregrine, Nathanael, Nicho¬ 
las, Thomas, John ^ee below), and Giles (see 
below)—themost distinguished was Thomas, 
who states in the dedication of his madrigals 
that ho was bom in Pembrokeshire. He 
etudiud under William Byrd [q. v.] at the 
chapel royal In London, and graduated Mas. 
Bac. Oxon. on 11 July 1607. 

Thomas’s first known appointment as orga¬ 
nist was to Worcester Cathedral, where an 
organ was built in 1013 at unusual expense 
(GinaUN, History of Worcester, App.) In 
Myriell’s ‘ Trislitiio llemedium,’ dated 1616, 
and now in tho British Museum as Addi¬ 
tional MSS. 20372-7, six of his compositions 
are copied. On 2 Aug. 1621 he was sworn 
in as one of the organists of the chapel 
royal, in succoasion to Edmund Hooper. 
This post did not necessitate his resigning 
the oppointment at Worcester, as arrange¬ 
ments hod been mode in 1616 for the orga¬ 
nists and singers of the chapel royal to 
attend in rotation. In 1626 forty shillings 
was paid him ‘ for composing of many songes 
against the coronotion of Kinge Ohni'Ies.’ On 
the death of Alfonso Ferrahosco [q. v.], the 
bishop of Bath and Wells directad that 
Tomkins should be appointed ‘ composer for 
the voices and wind instruments;*^hut the 
order wos revoked hy the king, who had 
promised the place to Ferrahosco’s son {Cdi 
State Papers, Dom. 16 March 1628; Mist, 
MSS. Comm. 12th Eep.i. 311), What became 
of Tomkins after the suppression of the chapel 
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Ij^and choral serrices is unlcnown. ITe puLlislied in 1603 “by James OlilTord of St. 
Tiabniied at Martin Ilussingtroe, near Woi'- Pa^’sj and "Wood says tliere ■was a manu- 
Ltef 8 7“®® Alicia died script volume of liia sacred music at Magdor 

'20 Jan, 1641-S, and was buried in the lenOolloge. The most remarkable of Tom- 
mthedral (Abingdon, Antiquities tf kins’s -works are the anthems ‘ O praise the 

initT 1717; P" 77). IIgi funeral sermon by Lord, all ye heathen,* which is for twelve 
j.tja Icoy [q. T.] was published in quarto. voices, and ' Glory be to God,’ for ten voices. 

jwo iinport®®!' collections of Thomas These and others werescored by ThomasTud- 
Tojnlins’s music were publislied. His way [q. v.l from the choir-books at Ely, and 
‘Songs of three, four, and five, and six he juat^ desoiibed them as ‘very elaborate 
part? are without date; but the mention ot and artful pieces, and the most deserving to 
•Dt.’Heather ond the dedication to William be recorded and had in everlasting remem- 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke, show that the brance.’ One was scored by Purcell in a 
voAwas printed between 1622 and 1620. volume now at the PitzwiUiom Museum, 
Eieh number has also a separate dedication, Cambridge. 

cneof which is to Phiucas Pletchor [q. v.], Modern editors have reprinted very few of 
tbeothws mostly to well-known musicians. Tomkins’s works. A psaliii-tuue is m Turle 
Ike collection includoa twenty-eight fine and Taylor’s‘People’s Binging Pook,’1844. 
Bitliems and madrigals. Long after Tom- Joseph Warren, in his ‘ Chorister’s Iland- 
Ina'a death appeared a much lorger colloe- book’nndenlargodedLtionofBoyee’a'Cathe- 
t,™, ‘Musictt Deo Saoi|a ot Eocleslm Angli- dral Music,’ inserted a service in 0 and some 
cjaffl i or, Muaick dediootod to the Honor anthems i and Ouseloy’s ‘ Cathedral Music,’ 
Bid Service of God, and to the Use of 1863, contains a service in H,-with a Venite. 
Cithednl and other Churches of England, Three anthems ore in Cope’s collection. The 
(.ncciidly to the Chapel Hoyal of Xing proces from ‘ Musica Deo Sacra,’ and preces, 
awles the First,’ 1668. Burney inaoon- responses, and litanies from the choir-hooka 
Btdy stated the date as 1664, which has at Peterhouse, Cambridge, with somo chants, 
Miued a supposition that there were two were published in Jebb’s ‘ Choral Besponses 
tditions. The collection contaius five ser- and Litanies,’ 1847-67. One madrigal has 
Tices and ninety-eight anthems. The organ been reprinted. 

3 y has directions fop counting time by tbe His son, Nathanadi, Tomkins (d. 1681), 
se and for tbe pitch to which organs graduated B.D. from Balliol College, Ox- 
itcrald be tuned. Both publications are very ford, on, 81 March 1628-0. He was made 
Bre. Conmlete oopies are preserved at tbe prebendary of Worcester Cathedral in 1629. 
Eofsl College of Music, and in Dean Aid- lie bad aUowed some of the worn-out copes 
ncl'a library ot Christ Church. The British and vestments to bo used as ‘ players’ caps 
Snsenm has one port-hook of the ‘ Songs,’ and coals,’ but upon the appointment of 
sod tbe vocal portion of‘Musica Deo Sacra.’ Roger Manwaring [q.v.] os dean in 1633 all 
Uany manuscripts at the British Museum, such were burned. Subseqiiently Nathanael 
Ely and Durham cathedrals, the Royal Col- Tomkins appears as one of the high-church 
bge of Music, Lambeth Palace, Tonbnry, party, siding with Iho dean against the bishop 
indFeterhouse, Cambridgo, contain anthems and town 8men(Ca7.8 taicFapen,'Dom,lQS6- 
iid aetrices hy_ Tomkins. Thero are lii 1041). lie was ejected from his appointment 
Lmines, fantasies, and pavans in British and his various boneflees by the puritans, but 
kuianm Additional MSS. 17702-6; pavans survived to tlio Rostoration, and died, still 
udnUiards in Additional MSS. S0S26-8; prebendary of the cathedral, on 21 Oct. 1681 
ndSiepiecesfor the virginals in the maun- (Wat.kdb, Sufferings cf the Clergg, ii. 81; 
naipt at the Fitzwilliam Museum, now Fosmn, Alumni Omm^ 
edited. Additional MS. 20096, whiw was Of tlio brothers of Thomas Tomkins, the 
ipparently begun by John Bedford, and per- most distinguished was John Tomkins (1686- 
iaps continued by Tallis and Byrd, was 1638), who in IGOC succeeded Orlando Gih- 
c«pleted and annotated by Tomkins, who bona as organist of Xing’s College, Cam- 
luaseited pieces of his own, and some by bridge. Having studied music ton years, he 
Ilia blather John^ also somo satirical versos recoived the degree of Mus. Bac. on 6 June 
against the puritans. Another volume of 1608, on condition of composing a piece for 
as iaatiumantol music was in the posses- performance at the commencement. He was 
Ida of Farreno (Ffins, Biographic tlmver- to bo presented in the dress of a bachelor 
*ft). At St. John’s Oollego, Oxford, is a of arts John Tomkins was intimate with 
dott-book partly -wrillen by him, poi’tly by Phinoaa Kelober, who has mode him, under 
mckel Bate. Ills works are included in the namo of Thomalin, an interlocutor in 
‘DiTiaeServicesandAnthoms/o word-book three of his eclogues. About 1610 ho left 
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Gamlji'idgo, and bocomo organist of St. Paul’s. 
Pletelior, then in Norfolk, addressed a poem 
to him on tho occasion. In 1626 Tomkins 
was sworn for the next place that should fall 
yaoant in the chapel royal. lie was appointed 
epwtler, 3 Nov. 1026, and gospeller on 30 Jan, 
1620-7. It is probable that he excelled 
rather as an executant than as a composer. 
Anthems by him exist in moat manuscripts 
with his brother Thomas’s, but they are few 
in number, and none have been printed. _ He 
composed a clever set of sixteen variatioim 
on ‘ John, come kiss me now,’ which his 
brother copied in Additional MS. 29996. 
Joseph llutler, in his ‘ Principles of Musiok,’ 
1030, calls Thomas and John Tomkins auretm 
parniusicomm. Hothhelped inliarmonising 
Ravonaoroft’s ‘Psalter,’ 1621. John diodou 
27 Sopt. 1038, and was buried in St. Paul’s, 
his epitaph calling him 1,hc most celebrated 
organist of his time. 'William Lawes [q. v.] 
composed an elegy on his death, printed by 
Ilenry Lawes [q. v.] at the end of ‘ Ohoico 
Psalms,’ 1618, Ilia youthful pupil, Albertus 
Bryne v.], succeeded him at St. Paul’s, 
BichardPortman at the chapel royal. Uis son 
Thomas (1637 P-1076), chancellor and canon 
of Exeter Oathodral, is separately noticed. 

Giles ToMKCB'8(d. 1608P) succeeded John 
at King's College. Tie followed his brothers 
to court, and won tho favour of Charles I, 
who in 1629 ordered that ho should be elected 
to a prebend in Halisbury Cathedral, vacant 
by the death of John Ilohnos tho orgoniai, 
whose widow claimed it for her son. Tho 
latter was supported by the bishop and tlireo 
canons, the other throe and tlie dean voting 
for Tomkins. Tho matter was referred to a 
committee consisting of Archbishop Abbot, 
the bishops of Ely, Windioster, Norwich, 
and LlaudaiT, with tho dean of St. Paul’s, 
the poet Douno. On 22 Juno they roporlod 
that they had not succeeded in arranging tho 
dispul e, and in their opinion Tomkins was 
lawfully olooted. King Charles then ordered 
tliat ho should he admitted provisionally 
while tho case was tried by law. The de¬ 
cision of the court of arches was apparently 
in favour of Ilolmes. In 1034 Tomidns was 
instructor of tho boys of the cathedral, a post 
held by one of the seven choirmen, another 
being organist, In tbe meantime Tomidns 
had been appointed, on the death of Bichard 
Bering in 1630, household musician to the 
king, with a pension of 40^. per annum and 
livery. At Laud’s visitation of Salisbury 
Cathedral it was reported that Giles Tom¬ 
kins left the choir-boys untaught when he 
went to attend at court. Anthony k Wood, 
who calls him organist of Salisbury Catlic- 
di'ol, says that he died there about 1668. 


.Tohu Blow [q. v.] succeeded him as 
nuiBicuin on 16 Jan. 1068-9 (pie ilfLv^ 
18 Aug. 1897). Anthems by Gfe » 
are menUonoi by Clifford, mi in tSfi 
hook written by his brother and Bate (S 

Uate Tapers, i)om. Ohmhi I, vokrffi 

div. olxix. olxxxvii. dxxx.: Mt 
Comm. 4th Eep. p. 120). ' 

[Thomas Tomkins’s published works- ri.., 
book of the Chapel E^yal in ttsofe 
publications, 1872, pp, 10-12, 47 68 

Jhbhotboea Miidrigaluina; Grove’s Diet J 
Mnsio ond Mumcians, iv. 134, 300, 763: Hav 
kins’sllist. of Music, c. 103; Biirnev’s Qeaeirf 
BisL of Music, Ill. 127, 366; Tudway-sLettw 
iinil Scores, m Uorl. MSS. 3782,7339; BloiamV 
Itogistors of Magdalen Oolloge, i. 27, corrected 
in 11 . 47, Jii. 141, and the index; Catalome of 
tho Mnmiscripts at Petorhouse.inEccleswloB.- 
for August 1860 ; 'Weale’a Catalogue of ti» 

Loan Exhibition of 1886, p. 168; Coie'a Cata. 
loguo of tho miinusoi-ipU hi tho Colleges at Ox¬ 
ford ; Biokson’s Catologiio of the iSuuscripis 
at Ely; Bugdiilo’s St. Paul's, p. 101 ; Onsolejj 

eniitribiit ions (o Naumann'sUIuatrirtoGeschicMe 

dor Miisik, English edit. p. 748; Davoy’s Hist 
of English Music, pp, 132, 190, 216, 234.;, 
864; manuscripts and works quoted. Hatha- 
nuol Tomkins, sou of a goutloman of Horthanm- 
tonshiro, who was sureossively ohoristar, clerk, 
and usher of tho scliool at Magdalen College 
from 1600 to 1610, has been confhsed withThomia 
Tomkins. Tho mistnlro first appears in Wood's 
Pnsti, oul. 799. It wan copied in Poster's Almoni 
OxonioiiHos, in Bimhault's Cheque-book of the 
Chapel Jioyiil, and in C. P. Abdy 'ffilliaiibi 
UegrooB in Music. It may oven be found in the 
first volume of Bloxiim's Bogistern of Magdalen 
Collogo, but was subsoqnontly collected,] 

H.D. 


TOMKINS, THOMAS (1087P-1675), 
divine, born about 1037 in AldersgateStreet, 
Londuu, was the son of John Tomkins, os 
goiiist of St. Paul’s, Loudon [see under Toi- 
lUHS, Thomas, d. 166^. Thomas waa eda- 
Gated by his cousin, Nathanael Tomkins id 
1081), prohoudary of Worcester, and matii- 
culatedfi'om Balliol Oolloge on 12 May 1631, 
graduating B.A. on 13 neb. 1064-6, and 
M. A. on 6 J uly 1668. He was elected felW 
of All Souls’ in 1667, wos proctor in 1661 
was incorporated at Cambridge in 16W, and 
proceeded J3.B. in 1G66, and D.D, on 16 Mnv 
1073. Although Tomkins had not aaffered 
under the Commonwealth and protectote, 
on tho Best oration he distiuCTished himself 
as a zealous royalist and churchman, h 
1660 he published ‘The Behel’s Plaa,flt 
Mr. Baxter’s Judgement concerning tlfto 
Wars’ (London, 4to), in which he criticised 
with considerable foi'ce Baxter’s theory of 
the constitution, os well as hie defence of 
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rfirmor actions of parliament. This -was 
^ next year by ‘ Short Slnoturee, or 
rfMr. CWli'. 
Sng St. Petei-s Bonds” as concern the 
isonsof the Univei-sity of Oxford concom- 
wheOovenant’ (London, 8vo), a pamphlet 
“fL Hugh Griffith in 'Mr. Orofton’sOuse 
Xlvconsidered’ termed ‘frivolous,sourril- 
S wrinveotive.’ On 11 April 1066 he 
3 admitted rector of St. Mary Aldormary, 
Lndon and about the same time -was ap- 
ilted chaplain to Gilbert Sheldon [q. v.], 
Edibishop of Canterbury, and employed as 
m assistant licenser of boohs. In this capa- 
jj- 1,8 nearly refuBod to lioenso ‘I’aradise 
lost’ because he thought treasonable the 
liaesi 

As irlion the Siin, now risen, 
looks tliwugli the horizontal, misty air 
skoinof hie beams, or from behind the moon, 
lodim edipsa, disastrous twilight sheds 
Ob half the nations, and with foar of eliange 
Pirplexes monarcha 


(Touin), L\fe of Milton, 1761, p. 121). 
Oa 18 July 1067 he -was appointed rector 
of Great Chart in Kant, and in the same 
war puhliahad a pamphlet oiititlod ‘ The 
loconveniencaa of Toleration.’ On 8 Nov. 
1669 he was installed ohancoUor and pre- 
Imdaryof the see of Exeter, and ou 80 Nov. 
1660 was instituted rector of :Umboth, all 
of which preferments ho held till his death, 
Bsigimig his two former livings. On 2 JuW 
foDeffing he licensed ‘ Paradise Eogained' 
and ‘&niBon Agonistes,' and in 1672 -was 
instituted rector of Moults Rlehorougli, Buoh- 
itfbamshire. In 1676 ha publieliod ‘The 
Modem Pleas for Oomprehonsioti, Tolera¬ 
tion, and the taking away tho Obligation to 
tbeBenouncing of tlie Covenant considered 
ad &ussed’(London, 8vo); another edi- 
iinn appeared in 1080 oiitillod ‘ ‘I'ho Now 
Di'teniper, or the Diseouler’s usual Pleas for 
Compewension, &c., considered and dis- 
cosicd;’ the first edition was answered by 
Birtet iu his ‘ Apology for tlio Noucon- 
formiat’s Ministry,’ Tomkins died at Exeter 
"B 20 Aug. 1076, aged 80, and was buried iu 
Ike chancel of Martin llussinglreo churcli, 
iwDtmtwich in ■Worocsterslnre. Ilesides 
imtisg the works mentioned, ho conmosed 
seme commendatory verses prefixed to Elys's 
■DiaPoemata’(1666), and is said to have 
edited 'Mnsica Leo Sacra et Ecclcsioa 
Anglicante’ (1668), composed by his uncle, 
Himaa TomMns {d. 1666) [q. v.J 

[Vcoi’g Athanee Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 1016; 
SaBson’sLife of Milton, vi. 606, 614, 616, 616, 
(51; Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, iii. 
ill; Mowccuit’s Bepertorium, i, 130 j HiUited’s 


History of Kont, iii, 361; Notes and Queries, 
ni. Sx. 269; Poster's Alumni Oxen, 1600-1711.1 

E. I. 0. 

TOMKINS, THOMAS (1743-1816), 
calligrapher, born in 1743, kept for many 
years a writing school in Foster Lane, Lon¬ 
don. For boldness of design, inexhaustible 
variety, and elegant freedom, he was justly 
considered to have attained the highest 
eminence in his art. Among the produc¬ 
tions of his pen are: A transcript of the 
charter granted by Charles II to the Irish 
Society, containing 160 folio pages; orna¬ 
mental titles to many splendid editions of 
valuable books, particularly Mocklin’s Bibls 
(8 vols, 1800-16, folO, Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ 
and the Honghton Collection of Prints; a 
tmnsoript of Lord Nelson’s letter announcing 
his victory at the battle of the Nile—this 
was engraved and published; titles to tlirce 
volumes of manuEcriptmusiepresented to the 
king by Thomas Linloy the clder[q.v.]; hono¬ 
rary freedoms jp resented to celcbratedgeuerals 
and admirals for their victories (1776-1816) 
—framed du]plicates of these are preserved 
among the city orcliives; and ademesses to 
theii' majesties on many public occasions, 
particularly from the Royal Academy, dupli¬ 
cates of which documents were placed in the 
library of tho academy os choice Meoimens 
of ornamental peumansliip. Tomlnns was 
intimate with Jolmson, Reynolds, and other 
celebrities, whom he used to astonish by tho 
facility with which he could strike a perfect 
circle wit h the pen. He died in Sermon Lane, 
Doctors’ Commons, in September 1816. Hie 
partner in the writing academy, J ohn Red- 
dall, survived till 17 Aug. 1834. Besides 
being the finest penman of his time, Tomkins 
was a most amiable man, and certainly did 
not deserve the ridicule which was cast upon 
him by Isaac D’Isroeli. 

lie bequeathed to the city of London his 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from which 
there is a fine mezzotinlo by Charles Turner. 
Another good portrait, painted by George 
Englehearl and engraved by Lewie Schiavo- 
netti, is prefixed to Tomkins’s ‘Rays of 
Genius.’ 

He published: 1. ‘The Beauties of Writ¬ 
ing, exemplified in a variety of plain and 
ornamental penmanship. Dcsignocr to excite 
Emulation in this valuable Art,’ London, 
1777, oblong 4to; again London, 1808-9, 
oblong 4to, and 1844, fol. 2. ' Alphabets 
written for the improvement of youth in 
Round, Text, and Small Han^,’ ^ 1779, 
3. ‘ Rays of Genius, collected to enlighten 
the rising generation,’ 2 vols., London, 1806, 
i2mo. 4, ‘ Poems on various Subjects; 
sdected to enforce the Practice of Yirtne; 
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aiidwitli aviow to comprise .. . the Beauties 
of English Poetry,’ Lendon, 1807,12mo. 

[Athenicnm, 1888, pt. i. p. 269; D’Isrooli's 
Ouriositios of Literature (1341), p. 430 ; Evans’s 
Oat. of Engraved Portraits, No. 10440 ; G-unt. 
Mag. 1816, ii. 77, 280, 202; Monthly Mag. 
(1816), ilii. 274.] T. 0. 

TOMKINSON, THOMAS (1631-1710 P), 
Mugglotoniau, son of Bichord and Ann Tom- 
Idnson of Sladchouse, pariah of Tlam, Staf¬ 
fordshire, was horn there in 1681. He came 
of a substantial family of tenant-farmers 
long settled in the parishes of 11 am and 
Pdore Kay. Ilismotlierwas a zealous puritan. 
He had not much education, but was a great 
reader from his youth, and especially fond 
of church history. His namesake, Thomas 
Thomhinson (buried at Bloro Bay on 26 Dec, 
1640), was locally reckoned a great scholar; 
it was jirobably from his roprosontatives that 
Tomkinson ‘procured a library of preaby- 
toriaii books.^ Other theological works lio 
borrowed from his landlord, Thomas Orom- 
well, earl of Ardglass, at Throwloy Hall. 
On his mother’s death his father made oror 
his afluirs to him, boarding with him as a 
lodger. 

In 1001 he fell in with a tract written as 
a Mugglctuniau by Laurence Olaxton or 
Olarkson [(i. v.], probably his ‘ Look about 
you,’ 1609. Justbofore his marriage he went 
up to Loudon to see Lodowidto Mugglcton 

5 j. V.], arriving ou hlay day 1062. His family 
id not favour his new views. Till 1074 he 
went occasionally to church ‘ to please an 
old father and a young wife,’ but ho made 
over twenty CO averts, who mot at each other’s 
houses. After 1674 he was liaraesod for 
recusancy, and at length excommunicated. 
By the good oihees of Archdeacon Oook, who 
had heard him confute a q^uakor at the Dog 
Inn, Lichfield, he was absolved on payment 
of a fine, and thought it ' choap enough to 
escape their hell and to gain tmeir heaven 
for twenty shillings.’ He made frequent 
visits to London, and finally settled there 
some time after 1680. He was the ablest of 
Miiggleton’s adherents and their beat writer. 
Imperfect education shows itsolf in some ex¬ 
travagant literary blunders, and his ortho¬ 
graphy is a system by itself, yet he often 
writes with power, ^ llis ‘ no whithor else 
will we go, if we perish, we perish’ (Tintt’s 
Tnumph, 1823, p. 76) anticipates a woU- 
known x>hrase of John Stuart Mill. Ho 
seems to have brought under Mugglston’s 
notice Hn 1674) the ‘ Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,’which is one of tho sacred 
books in the Muggletonian canon, lie was 
living in 1704, and probably died about 1710. 
He Lad a son Thomas and a daughter Anne. 


to Thomas Taylor in Bodleian wd 
Museum Catalogues j m reply to ‘TiueEmS 
sentation of the . Muyietonia^ 
4to, by John Williams (1634-1709) rf 

2. ‘ Truth s Triumph.., pt. viji.i 1721 4 ... 
pt. vii. 1724,4to; tho whole (8 parts), le-^’ 
4to (written 1676, revised 1890). 8 m 

1867, 4to. 4. Ihe Harmony ol the Three 
Commissions,’ 1767, 8 vo (written 1692) 
6 . ‘ A Practical Discourse upon .., Jude' 
1823, 8 vo (written 1704). kiUinmun^ 
script among the Muggletonian archives in 
Now Stroot, Biahopsgato Street 'Withont 
are: 0. ‘ A Brief Conoordance of. nn' 
the Writings of John Eeeve and some of 



—. — -— ffcw* (f^py 

Arden Bonell). 9. ‘ The Christian Convirte, 
or Ohristianytio Boyived,’ 1602 (eopyhv 
Arden Bonell; this is an unfinished aate- 
biography). 10. 'The White Diuel on- 
oased,’^ 1704 (autograph; two recensions) 
11. ‘ Joyful Nowes. . . the Jews are caHed,' 
n.d. (in verso; copy by Arden Bonell). 

[Tomki neon’s woi-Ich, printed and in thelfiijs 
glelonian nrcliivca; Ecevo end Huggletosi 
Volumoof Spiritual Epistles, 17S5 (letterakon 
Mugglebun to Tomkinson); Smith’s Bibhathoa 
Anbiqnakeriiina, 1873, pp 322 saq. (bibliognipbj 
rovihed by tho present writer); Ancient end 
Modern Muggletoninns, in Transactionsof Lw 
pool Lilornry and Philoeophicnl Soc. 1870.) 

A 8. 


TOMKIS, or TOMKTB, THOMAS {f 
1614), dramatist, entered Trinity Collep, 
Cambridge, in 1697, was admitted scholnim 
1698, graduated B.A. in 1600, was dented 
minor fellow in 1602, proceeded M.A.inl60i. 
and bocamo a major fellow during tk san‘ 
year. When James I visited the imveialy 
of Cambridge in March 1618,Toni]dsmote( 
comedy called ‘ Alhumazor ’ for perfonmuice 
by members of his oollege. In the semor 
bursar’s nocouiit-book under the head of ‘ei* 
traoi'dinnrios ’ for tho year 1616 is the item- 
‘ Given Mr. Tomkis for hispoines inpeimiiig 
and ordering the Englishe Oommedie tt f 
M" Appoyntm‘ tcx"’ (Notes and Qtiei^ 
Srd ser. xii. 166). Tho piece wos pabliaiid 
in London without delay. The titlow 
ran: * Alhumazor: a Comedy presented w 
fore the Kings Maiestie ol Oambildge tM 
ninth of March 1614 by the Gentlenan 
Trinitio Oolledgo. London, printed if 
Nicholas Okes for Walter Burre,’ 1616, 
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corrected by a special 
S london, 16Si, 4to; and another adi- 
London, 1668, 4to). John Ohamber- 
the letter-writer, described this ‘Eng- 
S Sy ... of Trinitic Oolledgas 
^on and bvention as having no great 
in it more than one good clown’s 
^>(ie the part of Trinoalo). It was 
Simedto ‘Mr. Tomhis, Trinit.,’ in a con- 
^ ry account of the king’s visit to 
ge among the manuscripts of Sir 


T^ich ridiculed the pretensions 
..f »«t(doffers, was adopted from an Italian 
coS, ^L’ Astrologo,’ hy a Neapolitan, 
Gian Battista della Porta, which was 
Minted at Venice in 1606. Albumazar’ 
Laievived after the Eestoration at the 
Linoola’sinn Fields Theatre on 2 Feb. 1068, 
ThenDiyden wrote a pi-ologiie in which he 
eamiMUsly identified the author with Pen 
JoBson (Gbnist, i. 86). James Ralph [q. v.] 
tased on it a comedy called ‘ The Astrologer,’ 
Thioh was acted for a single night at Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1744. Qarriok revived 
lomlfls’a piece at Drury Lana on 8 Oct. 1747, 
where it ran for five nigkts, and again on 
13 .March 1748. Dryden’s prologue was 
moken by Garrick, and Mackliu and Mrs. 
winglon were in the cast Q'i. iv. 282,242). 
Snh^uently Garrick altered the piece and 
pwdoeed his new version (which was pnb- 
1 ^) at Drury Lane on 19 Oct. 1773, when 
the role of Albumazar was undertaken by 
Pilmei, ondthat of Sulpitia by Mrs. Abinglon 
(A T, 894). The piece was reprinted in 
Dray’s ‘Collection of Old Plays’ (od, 
V.O.Hiu!litt, xi. 292-421). 

According to a mannscriptlist of hooks and 
papers made by Sir John llarington early 
n&eaeventeenth century (now in Addit. 
MS. S7633), a second piece, ' The Combat 
etLingua,' was from the pen of 'Thomas 
Toadda of Trinity Oolledgo in Cambridge ’ 
(leaf SO; see note by Dr. Pumivall in JVotee 
od Queries, 7th ser. ix. S82-S). This play, 
which ia a formcal presentation of a struggle 
among personifications of the tongue ana the 
fire aenaes, was puhlishod anoiwmously in 
1607 pith the title, ‘ Lingua, or The Combat 
oftheTonipie and the five Senses for Supe- 
noiity: a pteosont Comoedie,’ London, printed 
hyS. Eld for Simon "Wnterson, 1007 (other 
'ditloiisarB dated 1610 [P], 1617,1022,1632, 
16S7}. The piece has been assigned, on 
Winkanley’s authority, to Antony Brewer, 
hut thotB 18 ^ little reason to doubt Ilaring- 
hm'a ascription of it to Tomkis. It seems 
to he founded on an Italian model, and ie in 
Btyle and phraseology closely akin to ‘ Alhu- 
Baaat,' It was doubtless prepared for a 


performance at the university in 1607, hut 
there is no evidence to prove that it was the 
uns^cified comedy the production of which 
at King’s pollege in February 1006-7 ex¬ 
cited a disturbance among the auditors 
(OoorEB, jdnnals, iii. 24). Simon Miller, 
when advertising in 1663 the edition of 
‘Lingua* of 1067, reported the tradition that 
Oliver OromweU, the protector, played a 
port on the first production of the piece. 
Winstauley embeDished Mfiler’e statement, 
and declared that OromweD assumed the rdle 
of Tactus, ‘ and this mock ambition for the 
Crown is said to Lave swollen Ms ambition 
so high that afterwards he contended for it 
in earnest.. ..’ ‘ Lingua’ was reprinted in 
Dodsleyls ‘ Old Plays ’ (ix. 381-463). 

Tomkis bos been confused with Tbomae 
Tomkins (<f. 1666) [q. v.], the musician, and 
with his son, John Tomkins (16S6-1638). 
There is no ground for connecting him m 
any way with either. 

[Pleay’a Biogiaphiciil Chronicle; Baker's 
Biograpbia Dramiitica; Introductions to Lingua 
and Albumazar in Dodsley's Old Flays; mn- 
stanley’s English Poeta, s.r. ‘Breirep' and 
‘ Tomkis; ’ information kindly supplied by Br. 
Aldis Wright.] S. L. 

TOMLINB, Sib GEORGE PRETY. 
MAN (1760-1827), tutor of the younger 
PiU, and bishop of Winchester, was the son 
of George Pretyman ofBury St. Edmunds, by 
his wife Susan, daughter of John Hubbard, 
Hie father reprosented an ancient and re¬ 
spectable Safifolk family which had held land 
at Bacton in Suffolk from the fifteenth ceu- 
tnry. Tomline (who until 1808 bore the 
name of Pretyman) was bom at Bury St, 
Edmunds on 9 Oct. 1760, and educated at 
the grammar school at that town and at Pem¬ 
broke llnll, Oambridge, where he distin¬ 
guished himself in malhematics, being senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman in 1772. lie 
graduated B.A. iu 1772, and was appointed 
fellow and shortly ofterwarde tutor of his 
college in 1773. 

On 'William Pitt hemg sent to the uni¬ 
versity at the early age of fourteen, Tomline 
was appointed his tutor, probably on the 
recommendation of the master of Pembroke 
llall. Pitt early developed a close friend¬ 
ship with his tutor (letter of Pitt to Prety¬ 
man, 7 Oot. 1774, Orwell Collection), which 
he maintained till his death, and which 
established Tomlina’s fortune. In 1776 Tom- 
lino proceeded M.A., and was appointed 
modorator of the imiversity in 1781, He 
took an active part in the Cambridge elec¬ 
tion in Soptember 1780, when Pitt failed to 
win the university seat (^Oamhridge Foil 
Books, Orwell Collection), and went to Lou- 
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don with Pitt and Pitt’s older hrothor, Lord 
Ohatham, after the loss of the election. On 
Pitt’s appointment in December 1783 ns first 
lord of the treasury, Tomline became bis pri¬ 
vate secretary, but did not at iirst bear tho 
name of secretary, as tne minister thought 
it might bo detrimental to him in his ]>ro- 
fession. He continued in this position until 
1787. In 1782 he was collated to the sine¬ 
cure rectory of Oorwon, Merionethshire; in 
1784 was appointed to a iirebondal stall at 
Westminster, and the same year was created 
D.D. In 1786 ho was presented by Q eorge III 
to the rectory of Sudbourii-ouin-OlTord, and 
was elected a fellow of tlio Royal Society. 
Tomline’s mathematical abilities enablod him 
to be of m'eat borvioa to Pitt during tho con¬ 
duct of the latter’s dnancial proposals, lie 
fomulatedtlie objections to Richard Price’s 
scheme for Uie ruunctiou of tho national debt, 
and performed most of the calculation in¬ 
volved in Pitt’s plan for tho same purpose. 
In January 17S7 'TomUno succoQdcd'fhurlow 
as bishop of Lincoln and dean of St, Paul’s. 
It is said that on Pitt’s application on be¬ 
half of his friend tho Iting remarked, ‘ Too 
young, too young; can’t have itl' but 
that on the minister replying that had it 
not been for Tomline he would not have been 
in olHce, the king answered, ‘ Tie shall have 
it, Pitt; ho shall have it, Pitt I ’ 'rhougli 
Tomliiio ceased to act as secretary on taking 
up his opiscopal residence at Buckden Palaco, 
ms very close intimacy with the prime 
minister was not relaxed, and he frequently 
visited him in London for the piu'pose of 
conferring with him and doing soeretariul 
work for him. From 1787 to 180(1 the bulk 
of the ccolosiasUcal patronage was exercised 
according to his advice, and his opinion on 
the general conduct of political affairs was 
generally sought and not infroqueiitly fol¬ 
lowed by Pitt (ItosB, Diaty aaid Corre- 
apondmoe, i. 32S). 

In 1799 Tomlino justiiied his episcopal 
appointment by his publication of the * Jslo- 
m onts of Chr isl'iiin Theology ’ ( London, 2 vols. 
8vo; 12th edit. 1818). This work, which was 
dedicated to Pitt, was composed for tho nso 
of candidates for ordination, the idea being 
suggested to tho bishop owing to the ignorance 
dis;dayedby most of tho candidates who pre¬ 
sent ed themselves to him, Though ‘ without 
pretensions to depth or originality ’ (Stpv- 
niira, prefhee to ed. Elements qf Christian 
Theology'), the work became very popular and 
went throng many editions. It was ruyisud 
by Ilenry Stebbing (1799-1888) [q, v.] in 
1848. Several abridgments appeared, and 
tho first volume was published alone in 1801 
and 1876 under the title ‘ An Introduction 


to the Study of the Bible.’ On tt,.—‘ 
tion of catholic emancipation Tomlinp^ 
up so strong an attitude that hTZ ,™ 
pared to oppose the measure even if 


in by bis patron (letter, Mrs Tomffr 

Tomline,8^.180Vor,;euSCto 

on lus urging his arguments on Pitt 
not seem to make much impression on to 
pomV (llosn. Diary and Correspondel^^ 

Tomlino was much opposed to Pitt’s nei^ 
tiations and iiUimato relationshin with aj 
dington in 1801 (letter to Hose. 19 
1801, Orwell Oolleetion). Ardinlab 
appears to have despised and distrusted, J 
he did all in his power, eventually mth 
siipeosa, to induce Pitt to withdraw hisaiifr 
poi-t Irom tho miiiislry. He was espeeiX 
anxious that all matters in doubt hWea 
the king and Pitt at this period should be 
oloared up, and suggested the woidma of 
Pitt’s guarantee to tho king never di^. 
his majesty’s life to bring forward thecathdij 
question (Rosp, Oorrespondenoe, i. 4071 
When in 1801 the question orose among la 
most intimate friends as to howptoymn 
should be made to meet Pitt’s most pressing 
debts, Tomlino undertook the task, ud 
somewhat nervously broached the auWeetat 
a tSie-h-tite dinner with the ex-minister. 
He successfully nrrang ed this delicate matter! 
and himself contributed 1,0(X)7. 

In .Tline 1803 tho bishop of Lincoln took 
the name of Tomline on a considerable estate 
at Riby in Lincelnshire being left kini Ir 
the will of Mmmaduke Tomline. " ' 


the testator and legatee there was noteW 
tioiishi]), and but very slight acguaintaixi^ 
tho bishop not having seen Tomlins more 
than five or six times in his life (jetterto 
Mrs. Tomlino, 28 June 1803, OrweU Gdlei'' 
tion). 

On the approaching death of John Mom 
(1730-1805)Lq.y.], archbishop of Oanterbun, 
Iritt was anxious that Tomline shonld fie 
appointed, but clearly anticipated a stro^ 
with the king (letter to Mia. Tomfia^ 
21 Jan, 1806), There are numerous stone 
as to what was said at the final mtoyiev 
between sovereign and ministpr on thisegl- 
joct. According to Lord Malmesbury, tie 
king remarked that if a private secietanof 
a first minister was to be put at the head d 
tho church, he should have all his biab^ 
party men (Loud MALMnsuiTBr, Utsren 
iv. !i83). Lord Sidmouth told DeeaMihnn 
that such strong language had ratdyew 
p^sod between a sovereign and bis mbintst 
Tomline’s account of what happened, 'wntta 
to his wife immediately after seeing Pitta 
his return from Windsor (23 Jon, 1801)i 
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,,3 tint the king said ha should not leal 
rielf to he king if te could not appoint 
r archbishop, and that he considei-ed it 
Msdtttvto appoint the povMn ha thought 
llhe Hug secured his own way, and 
Bs Manner^Sntton 0766-1898) [q. v-] 

To^ine was with Pitt for the lost two days 
fhis life and attended him on his deathbed; 
Jr dying statesman’s last instructions, under 

Siieh the bishop was left literary oxeoutor, 
Lra taken down by Toinline and signed by 
Pitt foriginal document m the Orwell Ool- 
wtim), and his last words to the bishop, ‘ I 
tjnnot sufficiently thank you for all your 
kindness to me throughout life,’ exhibit 
the deep and lasting character of their friend- 
though hy Pitt’s death Tomlino’s in- 
timota connection with politics came to an 
end his advice and assistaneo wore sought by 
GraiiviUo, with whom ha continued in 
confidential communication. 

la 1811 ho continued the campaim against 
Cilvinistic doctrines, which ha had begun in 
tis episcopal charge in 1803, by the publicie- 
tionof‘A Eeffituti®! of Calvinism.’ The 
mrliffos widely read, and reached an eighth 
edition in 1823; it drew it a author into oon- 
twTersy with Thomas Soott (1747-1821) 
^T.l Edward Williams (1760-1813), and 
SoBjmoua writers. In his opiscopal ouarea 
in IslSTomlinestill showed himself strongly 
opposed to Aoman cathnlio emancipation, 
npWding the view that lloman catholio 
mnioiiBwereiacouipaliblQ with the safety 
of the constitution, and ho wroto to Lord 
LWeipool desiring to sot on foot petitions 
agaiast the measuro, which action the govern- 
meat deprecated. On the death of John 
Eandolph ^749-1813) [q.vj in 1813 Tom- 
line itee onered the see of Loudon by Lord 
Liyetnool, hut refused it, as ho felt the neod 
of idief from episcopal work which the 
b^ptic of London could not alTord. In 
1820he was appointed bishop of Winohester, 
mdatthe same time vacated the deanery of 
StPsul's. 

The memoir of Pitt by Tomlino, extending 
only to 1793, in two quarto volumes, ap¬ 
peared in 1821; a second edition, in throe 
QchTO rolumcB, appeared in 1829. In the 
piefiicsthe author speaks of his qualiflcations 
for his task hum his long intimacy with 
htt. Much was expected or the work owing 
toTondine’s unique opportunitios of know- 
tedge, and the fact that Pitt’s corrosnondonce 
vasinhispossession; hnt TomlineaUogelher 
dbippomtcdpubliccxpectaiion by the scanty 
USB he made of Pitt’s IctterB (^Quart Ttev, 
nm288). In the opinion of the lidiubnrgh 
reviewer the work was * composed, not by 


means of his lordship’s memory, but of bis 
Boisaore.' Another volume promised in the 

f teface, and which was to deal mainly with 
itt’s private life, never appeared, but the 
bulk of the manuscript for tins final volume 
is among the other Pitt papers at Orwell 
Park. Tonihne’a extreme caution made him 
unwilling to print the work. Writing to 
his son on 4 Sept. 1823, he says ho had made 
snilicient progress to show him that he must 
either not tall the whole truth of 1809 or not 
have the work published till Lord Sidmouth’s 
death; the some, he was sure, would be the 
case with respect to Lord Grenville in 1803. 
Though not as interesting as it might have 
been, the memoir was accurate, and went 
tlmough four editions. In his account of 
Pitt’s ijolioy in 1791 and of the negotialions 
betwocn Great Britain and Bussia with rs- 
gttvd to the conditions of peace between 
Itussin and Turkey, Tomline repeated the 
severe attack made on Fox by Burke in his 
observations on the conduct of a minority 
(published 1793), declaring that the truth of 
Burks’s assertions was proved by authentic 
documents among Pitt’s papers (Memoir qf 
Pittf ii. 446). This statemont was challenged 
hvEobort (afterwards Sir Eobert) Adair on 
S3 May 1831, who denied that he had acted 
in 1791 as Pox’s emissary at the court of 
St. Petersburg. As Tomline, in the contro¬ 
versy which ensued, fell book upon Burke’s 
authority and Pitt’s speeches without quoting 
the ' anlhentio documents,’ Adair’s defence 
of Fox and himself gained credence (Lnaxi, 
llietoi'y qf the SffAteenth Century, vol. v.; 
SiANHorn, Life qf Pitt, ii. 120), Oojpies, 
however, of letters, partiallv in cipher, from 
Adoir at St. Petersburi to Fox and others, of 
such a character as to lustify, if not conclu- 
sivoly to prove, Tomliue’s statements and 
inferences, were at the time when he wrote 
in Ilia possession, end possibly wei'e not 
pnhlished owing to some ^odge having been 
given to the person through whose agency 
they wore secured (copies of these letters 
are among the Pitt papers at Orwell Park), 
In 183!) Tomline established his claim to 
a Eova Scotia baronetcy which, on the 
death of Sii’ Thomas Pretyman in 1749, had 
been allowed to lapse {Herald and Oenealo- 
ffiet, iv. S7iB, and was served heir male in 
general on 22 March 1823, Henceforward 
to the end of his life be was known as Sir 
George Pretyman Tomline ; his eldest son, 
however, on succeoding to the estates, laid 
no claim to this honour, 

Tomlino diod on 14 Nov. 1837 at Kingston 
IToll, Wimborne, the house of his miend 
Henry Bankos. lie was bnriodin ’Winchester 
Oathedrnl, near the western end of the south 
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aiblc. He married in 1784 Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Maltby of 
Germans, Buclcinghamshire, a woman of con¬ 
siderable ability and character, who was 
informed and consulted by her husband ou 
all important political matters in which he 
was engaged. By her the bishop had throe 
sons: William Edward Tomline, M.P. for 
Truro; George Thomas Pretyman, ehaneollor 
of Lincoln and prebendary of Winchester; 
and Richard Pretyman, precentor of Lincoln. 
There is a portrait of Tomline, by J. Jackson, 
now in the possession of Captain Pretyman 
at Eiby Hall, Lincolnshire; an engraving of 
this by 11. Meyer appears in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ and os a frontispiece to Oassan’s 
‘Bishops of‘VVinchaator.’ 

Tomline’s political viows are fairly defined 
by one of his biographers, who described 
him ‘ as a supporter of the prerogative and 
an uncompromising friend to the existing 
order of things’ (Oassait, Lives of Bishops ^ 
WiwJieater). His judgment and prndenoo 
were fully recognised by Pitt, who admitted 
him to his confidence more unreservedly than 
any other friend. 

[dent. Mag. 1828, i. 202 (witli portrait); 
CoBsiin's Lives of the Bishops of Winrhosler; Lom 
Malmesbury's Diaries; Stanhope’s Life of Pitt; 
Fellow's Lifo of Lord Sidmontli, Pitt Pnpors and 
private papers ot Orwell Park, to wliicli aooess 
was kindly given the writer of this article by 
Captain Pretyman.] W. 0-n. 

TOMLINS, FREDERICK GUEST 
(1801-1867), journalist, was born in August 
1801. lie was originally in Uio om^iloyment 
of Whittaker & Co., publishers, London, as 
publishing clerk and literary assistant to 
George Byrom WhittokerJh. v,] Soon after 
"l^ittaker’s death in ISlt, ho commenced 
business as a publisher in Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, and there issued a 
publication called' The Self-Educator.’ lie 
next opened a shop for now and secondhand 
books in Groat Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
near the British Museum; but after a while 
he abandoned business for literary pursuits. 
In 1831 he was a contributor to Homy 
Helherington’s ‘ Poor Man’s Guardian,’ and 
afterwards to the ‘ Wookly Times,’ in which 
he published the scries of articles signed 
‘ Littlejohn.’ llo was for some time sub¬ 
editor of ‘ Douglas Jorrold’s Weekly News¬ 
paper,’ and was editorially connected with 
the ‘ Weekly Times ’ and with the ‘ Leader.’ 

Tomlins was well acgnainled with Shake¬ 
speare and Shakespearean literature, and he 
was the founder of the Shakespeare Society 
in 1840, and acted os the society’s seoretary. 
From 1860 to his death he was the dramatic 


and fine-art critic of the ‘MorninTir' 
tiser.’ On the death of his unolef b 
he succeeded him as clerk of n • ' 

Stainers’ Company, an office whbkhfe 
held by his grandfather. His tragedy 
cia, or the Noble Error,’ was 
Sadler’s Wells on 12 
Times,16 Dec.lStO). Il6diedatthe& 
Stainora’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane hSi' 
on 21 Sept. 1867, and was buried atSt.Peter’l 
Oburob, Croydon, on 27 Sept. 

Tie was the author of; 1. ‘AUnivafil 
Gazetteer, Ancient and Modern,’ 1886 9 mi 
2. ‘The Past and Present State 
matio Art and Literature,’ 1839 8 <A 
Ilislmy of England from the Invasim rf 
the Romans,’ 1839, 3 vols.; another V 
1867, 3 vols. 4..‘ A Brief View oft 
English Drama, with suggestions for elect¬ 
ing Iho pi’Qsent condition of the art,'1810 
6. ‘ 'The Nature and State of the Ensh-h 
Drama,’ 1841. 6. ‘The Relative Value of 
the Acted and Unacted Drama,’ 1811, 

[Booktollor, 80 Sept. 1867; Era, 29Sept, Ue?. 
Mon of the Time, 186fi.] 6. 0. B, ’ 


TOMLINS, SiB THOMAS EDLIUE 
(1762-1841), legal winter, horn in Loudon 
on 4 J an. 1762, was the eldest eon of Thonas 
Tomlins (d. 1816), solicitor and clerk to the 
OomponyofPainter-Stainer8,dBsoendedfrom 
the iWily of Tomlins in the neigbhourhoed 
of Ledbury in Herefordshire and of Herefoid, 

Thomas Edlyne was admitted a scholar at St 
Paul’s school on 21 Sept. 1769, JSematriiin- 
lated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on270ct. 
1778, and was called to the bar by the sodetj 
of the Inner Tomple in the Hilary term oi 
1783. For some years he was editor of tb 
* St. James’s Chronicle,’ a daily newspaper, 
and on SO May 1801 he was aviated 
counsel to the chief secretmy for Maud, 
In the some year he became parliamentnp 
oounsol to the chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland, a post which he retained uitd 
the union of the British and Irish tmasuria 
in 1816. He was knighted at ‘Wanetead 
House on 29 June 1814, on the rsoommeuda- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, and in 1818 
was appointed assistant connsel to the trea¬ 
sury. In Hilary term 1823 he waa elected 
a bencher of the Inner Temple, and in 1827 
he filled the office of treasurer to the scciety. 
In January 1831, on the whigs oomingiato 
office, he retired Atom his post m the treasury, 
lie died on 1 July 1841 at St. MaryOsatle- 
gate, York, 

Tomlins was the author of: 1. ‘ AFamihir 
Explanation of the Law of Wills Md Codi¬ 
cils,’ London, 1786, 8vo; new edition, 1810 
2, ‘ Reperlorium Juridioum: a Qenetalladei 
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and Pleatlings in Law and Equity ' complete, with Aualyais of its Enaclmenta,' 
hitherto published,’ London, 1780-7, fol. Loudon, 1801, 12mo. IIo also edited Hii 
innlv thefii’tpartW.ISpublished). S.'Cases Thomas Littleton’s ‘Treatise of Tenures’ 
pnilanatory of the Kulea of Evidence befoio 71841, 8 vo), revised Tjtler’s ‘Elements of 
remittees of Elootions in the lloiiso of General History’(1814, 8 vo), translated the 
Commons,’London, 1706, 8 vo. 4. ‘A T)i- ‘Chronicles’of Jocclin of Brahelond (1844, 
ted Index of the first Seven Volumes of 8 vo) for the ‘Popular Library of Modem 
Diimford and East’s Term Eeporta in the A-utUors,’ and contributed to the Sbaka- 
Conrtof King’s Bench from 178C to 1798,’ sueare Society ‘A New Document regm'ding 
London, 1790, 8 ^ 0 ; 4th edit, carried down tne_Authority of the Master of the Revels’ 
to 1810, published in 1812. 6 . ‘ Statutes at which had been discovered on the patent 
Laree 11 to ^0 George III,’ being vols i. ii. roll {ShaJeespeare Society Papers, 1847, iii. 
and in', of tbe ‘ S( atutos of the United Kin^ i- 6 ). 

dom, ’London, 1804JO, 4to. 6. ‘Proeaed- 18 Alumni Oxon. 

inga of the Court of Enquiry upon the Con- i7ifi_i886| (lardinor’s Bogistor of St. Paul’s 
daet of Sir Hew Dalrymple,’ London, 1809, School, p. llfl.) E. I. 0, 

Sio 7. ‘Indox to Acts relating to Ireland 

msied between 1801 and 1826,’ London, TOMLINSON, CHARLES (1808-1897), 
lEfiS, 8 vo i new edit, carried down to 1829, scientific writer, younger son of Oliarlea 
nnhbsbed in 1829. 8 . ‘ 1‘lain Directions for Tomlinson, was born in North London on 
pioeeedmg under the Act for the Abolition 27 Nov. 1808. His father, who belonged to 
of Imprisonment for Dobl,’ 2nd edit., Lon- a Sbropshire family, finding himself m poor 

don, 1838 , 8 vo. cixonmetances, enlisted, and, after serving in 

He also superintended aevoral editions of Holland, died on the way to India. He left 

Jacob's ‘ Law Dictionary,’ edited Brown’s a widow and two sons, Lewis and Charles, 
'Eeports of Cases on Appeals and Wills of who from, an early age had to depend for 
Error determined in llio High Court of Par- support on their own exortions. Charles 
Lament’ (London, 1803, 8 vo), and, as suh- studied scienco, chiefiy at the London Me- 
Hnnmissionet of the records, took a chief chnnics’ Institute, under George Birkbeok 
jut in editing the ‘ Statutes of the Realm ’ [q. v.], while his elder brother was able to 
(Ovals. 1810-24). maintain himself as a clerk at Wndham 

His sister, Eimnm'ir Sophia TojriiTNa College, Oxford. After graduoting B.A. in 
(178^1828), was horn in 1703. In 1797 1820 Lewis obtained a curacy, and m the fol- 
her brother published ‘ Tribulee of Afi'eotion lowing year sent for Charles to assist him 
by 1 Lady and her Brotlier ’ (London, 8yo), in scholastic work. A. few years later Lewie 
a collection of short poems, most of them by obtained a curacy near Salisbury, and with 
bta. Besides contributing several pieces to his brother founded a day-school in the 
ntious poriodical publications, she was the oity, 

aathor or several novoln, of whicli the most Huring the vacations Charles improved 
jopular woe ‘ The Victim of Fancy/ an hie knowledgo of (>oiencu by attending leo- 
mutation of Goethe’s ‘Wortlier.’ Others tureBotUnLversityOollegtf,London,andelse- 
seie ‘ The Baroness d’Alunton,’ and ' Rosa- where. IIo made some attempts at original 
lind de Tracyy 1798,12mo. SIio also trana- rosoarah, and puhliahod papers in 'rhomson’a 
lated the ‘History of Nopoleon Bonaparte ’ ‘Records of Science’ and also in ‘The 
from one of the works of Xiouis Pima Magazine of Popular Science.’ In 1838 he 
Auqoetil. Mias Tomlins died at The Firs, published the substance of some of these 
Cbdtenham, on 8 Aug. 1828 {Gent. Mag, papers under the title ‘The Student’s Manual 
1838, ii. 471). of Natural Philoeophy,’ Loudon, 8vo. Ha 

Sir Thomas’s nophew, TnoJiAS Ediyne also contributed largely to the ‘ Saturday 
Tomiss (1804-1872), legal writer, horn in Magazine,' then puhlished by Parker, who 
IW, was son of Alfred Tomlins, a clerk in found him so useful that he invited him to 
the hish exchequer olllce, Pni'adise Row, settle in London. This connoction brought 
Lambeth. He entered St. Paul's school on him into contact with various scientific 
fiPeb 1811,and was admitted to praotice in men, among others with Sir William Snow 
London os an attorney in the Michaolmns Harris [q. v.l, William Thomas Brande 
temofl827. He died in 1872. llewaBtha fq. v.l J^n Jiredoviok Daniell [q. v.], and 
author of: 1. ‘A Popular Law Diolionory,’ William AUen Millor [q. v.l On the sudden 
London, 1838,8vo. 2. ‘ Yseldon, a Perambu- death of Dnniell in 1846 Miller ond Tom- 
htion of Islington and its Environs'/ pi. L linson collaborated in completing a new 
London, 1844,8vo; comjilet c work, 1 lOndon, edit ion of Daniell’s ‘ Motoorology/ which bad 
k58, 4to, 8. ‘The New Bankrup'ey Act been interrupted by the author’s death, 
TO. XIX, V If 
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TomUnaun was soon after appointed loot urer 
on exporimental scionoe in King’s Oolloge 
school. 

To Tomlinson was duo the porcoplion 
of several important scientific phonomona. 
Early in his career his attention was at¬ 
tracted by the singular rotation of fragments 
of camphor on the surface of water, lly 
investigation ho ascertained that many otlier 
bodies also possess that property, and tliat 
liquids, such as creosote, carbolic acid, ether, 
alcohol, and essential and fused oils, iMsunie 
definite fignros on the surface of oil and 
other liquids in a state of ehomical purity 
in oliemicallj clean vessels, Tlieso re¬ 
searches obtained for Tomlinson the friend¬ 
ship of Professor Van dor Mensbrugeho of 
the university of Ghent, v.'lio found Tom¬ 
linson’s conclusions of much importance in 
establishing the theory of the surface ten¬ 
sion of liquids. 

In 18G1 Tomlinson was elected on the 
council of the British Aasooiation for the 
Advancomont of Science, in 1807 he hocome 
a fellow of the Chemical Society, and in 
1872 ho was admitted a fellow of the lioyal 
Society. He was also one of the foundew 
of the Physicol Sooioty in 1874, Soma time 
before his death ho retired from his post at 
King’s Oollece, and the later years of his life 
were devoted more to litorature, and ospo- 
cially to the study of poetry. From 1878 to 
1880 he held the Dante lectureship at Uni- 
vei'sity College, London. lie died ot High- 

f ate on 16 Feb. 1897. Before leaving StOis- 
ury he married Mies Sarah Windeor, author 
of several small manuals and stories. 

Besides the worlcs mentioned, Tomlinson 
was author of: 1. ‘ Amusements in Ohoss,’ 
London, 1846,8vo. 2. ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Natural Philosophy,’ London, 1848, 
12mo. 8. 'Pneumatics for the Use of Be¬ 
ginner^’ London,1848,12mo; 4th odit. 1887, 
8vo. 4. ‘ B.udimcntaryMechanics,’Laudon, 
1849, 12mo; 9lh edit. 1807. 6. ‘A Rudi¬ 
mentary Treatise on Warming and Venti¬ 
lating,’ London, 1860, 12mo; App. 1868. 
6. ‘The Natural History of Common Salt,’ 
London, 1860, 16mo. 7. ‘ Objects in Art 
Manufacture,' London, 186 4,8vo. 8. * lllns- 
tratlouB of the Useful Art s,’ Loudon,1866-0 i, 
12mo. 9. ‘Illustrations of Trades,’London, 
lS60,4to. 10, ‘TheUsofulArtsandMannfao- 
tures of Groat Britain,’ London, 1861,12mo. 
11. ‘On the Motion of Camphor towards the 
Light,’London,1802,8vo. 12. ‘Experimental 
Essays,’ London, 1868, 8vo, 18. ‘On the 
Motions of Eugenic Acid on the Surface of 
Water^’ London, 1801, 8vo. 14, ‘On the 
Invention of Printing,’ London, 1806, 8vo. 
16. ‘ Illustrations of Science,’ London, 1807, 


8vo. 16. ‘The Sonnet: its Orimn 
ture, and place in Poetry,’ Londoi, St 
8vo. 17, ‘Experiments on a Lumn S 
Camphor,’ London, 1870, lOmo. l^V! 
Lileravy History of the Divine Comedv- 
Loiidon, 1879, 8vo. 19. ‘ Sonnets’LniiS« 

1881 16 mo. ' 20 . ‘Essays, Old 

Wdon, 1887, 8vo. 21. ‘A Critical E«!. 
minalion of Goethe’s Sonnets,’ London 
1890, 8vo. f./Dante,Beatric’e,t?ft 
Divmo Comedy,’ London, 1894,8vo. 

He also edited several soientiflo works 
including a ‘ Oyelopoeflia of Useful Arts* 
1862-4, 8vo ; new edit. 18G0, transktrf 
IJimloB ‘ Inferno,’London, 1877, 8to: and 
contributed to ‘Notes and Queries’and to 
the eighth edition of the ‘ EneyclopBedia 
Britannica.’ 

1 Tomlinson’s Worlcs; Biogmph, 1881 ni 
206-76; Times, 10 Fuh. 1897] E. L 0, ' 


TOMLINSON, MATTHEW (1617- 
1681), rogieido. [See TiioMiiNSOif,] 

TOMLINSON, NICHOLAS (1766- 
184p, vice-admiral, born in 176C, third son 
of Captain Robert 'I'omlmson of the navy, 
was from March 1772 borne on the hooka of 
the Resolution, guardship at Chatham, of 
which his father was first lieutenant. He is 
said to havo aft or wards made two voyages to 
St. Iloleno in the Thetis, and in her to have 
been also on the North American station. 
In March 1779 he joined the Charon, with 
Captain John Luttrell (afterwards Olmim), 
third earl of Carhampton [see under Lur- 
tcuuLL, JA.in]Bl; served as Luttmll’s aide- 
de-camp in the reduction of Omoa; and, 
continuing in her with Captain Thomas 
^monds, was present at the capture of the 
Fxench privateer Comte d’Artois, and the 
defence and capitulation of Yorktown. He 
returned to England in a cartel in Decemlier 
1781, and on 28 March 1782 was made hen- 
tenant into the Bristol, which went out with 
convoy to tlio East Indies. In AprU 1788, 
shortly aHor the Bristol’s arrival at Madras, 
Tomlinson wos in command of a workiiig 
party on board the Duke of Athol, Indis- 
man, when she was blown up and upwards 
of two hundred men and olBeers killed. Tom¬ 
linson eecapod with his life, but was sevetdy 
injured. In the Bristol he was present in 
fclio fifth action between Sulfifen and Sn 
Edward ITuahes [q. v.]; in SeptemhBl764 
he was appointed to the Juno, and in her 
returned to England in 1786. From 1786 
to 1789 he served in the Saviwe sloop on the 
coast of Scotland. He is said to have been 
then, for a few years, in the Russian mvj, 
and to have hod command of a Russian ship 
of tlie line, which he resigned on the immi- 
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the war between England and 
Se in the beginning of 1793. In July 
tewas appointed to the Keg ulna, wlueh ill- 
Wth compelled him to leave after a few 
monthB In July 1794 he was appointed to 
LmandthePelter gunboat, in which he 
•nerformea a variety of dashing exploits,' 
cautiiring or destroying numerous vessels 
•innir the French coast, even under the pro¬ 
tection of batteries. In .Inly 1795 he was 
oablicly thanked by Sir John Borlaso IVar- 
wn [fl.T.] on the quarterdeck of the Pomone 
for his service in rescuing a pai-ty of French 
royalists after the failure of the attempt at 
Quiberon. 

OaSONov. 1796 he was promoted to the 
i. jpn.anil of the SulBsante sloop, in which, 
in the following Hay, he captured the 
French national brig Revanche i and through 
the anminet took or destroyed several priva¬ 
teers armed vessels, storeships, and traders 
season of remarkable activity and 
success. The' Oommiltoe for Encouraging 
tbe Capture of French Privateers ’ voted him 
tpieceof plate value 607.; so also did the 
‘Court of Directors of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance;' and on 13 Deo. 1796 he was 
sdronced to post rank. In the following 
jear, being unable to gat amjjloyment from 
the admiralty, he fitted out a privateer, in 
wWch he made several rich prizes; but being 
repotted to the admiralty as having used the 
priTste signals to avoid being oveimuled bv 
ahips of war, hia name was summari^ struck 
oStheliston 20 Nov. 1798. In 1801 ha 
vss permitted to serve os a volunteer in the 
te going to the Baltic with Sir Hyde 
Parker, and, being favourably reported on by 
bim, was restored to his rank in the navy, 
Tithseiuoilty, 22 Sept. 1801. 

From July 1803 to Juno 1800 he oom- 
mimded the Sea Fencihles on the coast of 


Isser; in the summer of 1809 he fitted out 
and commanded a division of fireships for 
tbs operations in the Scheldt. On returning 

a and he resumed the command of the 
es till they were broken up early in 
1810. He had no further employment, but 
was put on the retired list of rear-admirals 
cu Sz July 1830. He was transferred to 
tbe active list on 17 Aug. 1840, aud was 
^oted to be vice-admiral on 33 Nov. 1841. 
He died at his house near Lewes on 6 March 
1817, He married, in 1794, Elizabeth, second 
daughter and coheiress of Ralph Ward of 
Forpurrows, near Colchester, and hod a large 


_ Two of Tomlinson’s brothers also served 
in the navy, and retired with the rank of 
commundev after the vsar. Philip died in 
1839; Robert, at the ago of eighty-five, in 


1844. Each of the three brothers attained 
the grade of lieutenant in 1783. 

[Marshall'a Boy, Nav. Biogr. iii. (voL ii.) 437; 
O’Byrna’s Nav. Biogr, Diet., Navy Lists.] 

J. K. L. 

TOMLINSON, RICHARD (1827-1871), 
actor. [See Montgombkt, Waltdh.] 

TOMOS, GLYN OOTHI (1766-1833), 
Welsh poet. [See Evans, Thomas.] 

TOMPION,THOMAS (1630-1713),‘the 
father of English watchmaking,’ is said to 
have been horn at Northhill, Bedfordshire, 
in 1639, but the statement cannot he authen¬ 
ticated, as the registers of Northhill go back 
only to 1672. Tompion, at his death, owned 
land at Ickwell in this parish. E. J. Wood 
(Cunosities qf Clocks and Watches, 1866, 
p. 298) quotes from Prior’s ‘ Essay on Learn¬ 
ing ’—a work that cannot be identified—the 
statement that ‘Tompion, who earned a 
well-deserved reputation for hia admirable 
immovements in the art of clock and watch 
making hut particularly in the latter, ori¬ 
ginally was a foriier, and began his great 
knowledge in the equation of time by regu¬ 
lating the wheels oi a jack to roost meat,’ 

Tompion was apprenticed in 1664 to a 
London clockmaker, and was made free of 
the Olockmakers’ Oompany on 4 Srot. 1671. 
lie statutes of the Olockmokers’ Oompany 
compelled every member to work os a joaiv 
neyman for two years after completing bis 
apprenticeship. But within three years of 
his setting up in business for himself Tom- 
pion had attained so high a reputation that 
when tbe Royal Observatory was established 
in 1076 he was chosen to moire the clocks, 
on whose accuracy important calculations 
depended. One of these clocks was pre¬ 
sented to the Royal Society in 1736; it bears 
this inscription: ‘Sir Jonas Moore caused 
this movement to he made with ^eat core 
Anno Domini 1676 by Thomas Tompion.' 
It is a year-going clock. Under the direction 
of Robert Hooke [q. v.] he made in 1676 one 
of tbe first English watches with a balance 
spring. It was presented to Charles II, in¬ 
scribed, ‘Robert Hooke inveu. 1668, T. 
Tompion fecit 1676.’ When Edward Bar- 
low, alias Booth [q. v.], applied for a patent 
for repeal ii^ watches, the watch produced 
in court in March 1687 was made by Tom¬ 
pion for Barlow. Britten aays; ‘ The theories 
of Dr, Hooke and Barlow would have re¬ 
mained in abeyance but for Tompion’s skilful 
materialisation of them. When he entered 
the arena the performance of timekeepers 
was very iudificrent, 'Tlie principles upon, 
which they were constructed were defective, 
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and tlio moolianism was not well iiropor- scribed,' The Watch and Simdial wa'— 
tioned. The movoinonls wore regarded iia by Mr. Thos. Tompion, of London n'l” 
quite subsidiary to the o.\torior cases, mid malcor, Anno Dora. 1700.’ It is m, f 
English siiocinidis of the art liiid no disfine- liigh, wound onoo a mouth and is sfir 
livo individuality. After yoars of njiplifa- going order. ’ ™ ® 

tion he, by adopting the invention of Jiooko It has been slated that Tompion ™ 
and Barlow, and by skilful proportion of follow of the Itoyal Society but hia m 
parts, left English watchos and clocks (he doos not appear in any of the annual listR*? 
finest in the world, and the admiration of iJio society, ““ 

his brother artists,’ 'Tompion diod on 20 Nov. 1713 ani 

In November 1690 Tompion was oat a- was buried in Westminster Abbey, lb tt 
blishodin business at the corner of Wafer same gravm thirty-eight years later Georo* 
Lane in Elect Street (No. 07), where he re- Graham, Tompion’s favourite pupil .nd 
mained until his death. Besides watch and nephew by marriage, was laid, lly biswill 
clock making, he made baromolors and sun- dated 21 Oct. and proved 27 Nov. 1713' 
dials. A fine‘wheel ’ baroinotor still hangs Tompion, who was apparently a bachelor 
in King William’s bodohamber at Hampton left liia houses, land, &c., at Ickwellintha 
Oourf bearing tho royal monogram. An parish of Northhill to his nephew Thomas 
elaborate and complicated sundial made by son of his brother James, There are leoa- 
liim for tho king after (iuecn _Ma^’a death oioa to a nicoe, wife of Edward Banger (who 
in 1694 is stiU in its place in the Privy carried on business as a watchmaker pith 
Garden at the same palace. The prices paid the younger 'Thomas Tompion), and a great- 
to Tompion for theso royal commands are niece, but the hulk of the property was left 
not extant, hut in 109/) he received 2367. for to George Oraliam and his wife Elizabeth 
three ‘ hornriis ’ of gold and silver sent with daughter of 'Tompiou’s brother James. ’ 
tlie mission to the regent of AlgLors, and Tho iiisoribed stone over Tompion’s'gtave 
throe others to ho sent to Tripoli. removed early in the nineteenth century,was 

In tliia year (169C) Tompion, in oonjime- replaced by order of Dean Stanley in 1866. 
tion with William Houghton and Edward Tompion’s portrait was painted by Sir 
Barlow, patented the cvlinder oaoapomonl, Godh’oy Kneller j it is now in the Horobgi- 
the invention of Barlow (patent dated 7 Will, cal Institute. Hois represented in a plm 
III, pars. 18 I. No. 1). ‘ 'J’his invontion, coat and cravat, with a watch movement, 
olLhough not brought into use immediately, inscribod with his name, in hie hand. J. 
had the most remarkable olluct on tho con- Smith made a mozsotint from it in w! 
struotion of watches, for by dispensing with inscribed ‘Tho. 'Tompion Automatopujua.’ 
the vortical crown wheel, it admitted of [-Royal IVordrobo Aeoounta (Eocord Oica); 
their being made of a Hat and compaol form Atkina and Overall’s Account of the Gock- 
aud size instead of tho cumbrous and pun- makors’ Company; Brittcn’e Eoimer Cbckeiid 
dorons bulk of the earlier period’ (Ootavtos -Wntch Miikors; Noblo’s Momorink of Temple 
MonOAir). Bar ; Oolarius Morgan’s Art of Watehmelieg, 

In 1703 the ‘ Master of tho Olockmalccra’ Noblo’s ConlinuaUon of Granger; Chester’s 
Oompuny and Mr, [Daulol] Quare [q. V.l Wostminstor Abbey Bogister; Stanley’s Memo- 
produced letters from Patriolc Cadcll of rials ofWostminblor Abbey;-Weld’sEietoryof 
Amsterdam stating that Oahri6ro Lamho and ‘ 

others at Amstordiim had set tho namos of ^ 

Tompion, Windmills, and Quaro on their TOMPSON, IlIOHARD(t7.1093P),print- 
work, and callod it English ’ (Journal qf tho soller, carriod on business in London during 
Clookmalcevs' Company), Tho following yoor tho i-oign of Charles If, and was associated 
(1704) Tompion hoenme master of tho com- with .Mcxuudt'r Browne [q. v.) in the publi- 
pany. _ cation of tho latter’s ‘Ars Piotoria.’ LiU 

In the ‘Affairs of the World’ (October Browne he issued a series of mezzotint po> 
1700) Tompion-was stated to be making a trails of royal and other notable persoos of 
clock for St, Paul’s to go for a hundred years his time, none of which hear the engiaver’i 
without rewinding, to cost 3,0007. or 4,0007,, name, It has been conjectured that them 
‘ and he far ilnor than the famous clock at wore scraped by Tompson himself, but itii 
Strasburg.’ If such a project was entertained, clear that more (ban one hand was employed 
it was never carried out, upon them | some are entirely in the manner 

In his old age Tompion visited Bath, and ol Paul van SomerJh. v.], while otheismuch 
a memorial of this visit, and po,sf.ibly of liis resemble that of Q.V nick and J.Vandeivaart. 
grotitiide to (ho healing waters, exists in (he Tompson is stated to have died in 1093. 
line long-case clock in the Pump-room in- Theru is a mezzotint portrait of himen- 
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craved by F. Place from a picture by Q. 
Zoest, and this has been copied by TV. Bond 
as an illustration to Wnlpole’e ‘ Anecd.Qtea of 
Painting.’ 

[J. Cli.donor .Smith’s British blezzotinto 
Portraits; Walpolo’s Anccdolos (Dalliiway and 
fforaum )! Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] 

F. M. O’B. 

TOMS, PETJilll (d. 1777), painter, herald, 
and royal academician, was son of 'William 
Henry Toms, an engraver of note early in 
tie eighteenth century, from whom John 
Eoydell [q. v.], alderman and engraver, took 
lesons. Toms was a pupil of Thomas Ilud- 
8on (1701-1779) [n. vf], and practised as a 
portrait-painter. IIo metj iiowever, with 
little sacoesa except as a painter of drapery, 
in which he sucoeeiled so well that about 
1753 he was engaged hy Sir Joshua Roy- 
noldsto paint draperies in ids pictures. Snh- 
EMuently he did similar work for Benjamin 
West and Francis Ootos. lie had in 1746 
been appointed PorlouHis Pursuivant in the 
Heralds’College, a post which ho held until 
hia death. In 1703 he accompanied the 
Puke of Northumberland to Ireland ns 
painter to the viceroy, hut did not succeed 
in that country. In 1768 ho was elected 
one of the foundation mombors of the Eoyal 
Academy, an honour due probably to his 
rehtions with Reynolds and West. After 
tie death of Ootos, hia principal employer, 
Toma became depressed m spirits, intompo- 
mte, and finally committed suicide ou 1 Jan. 
1777. He had hut seldom contributed to 
tie Soyol Academy exliibitions. 

IRcdgrAvo’eDiob. of Artists; Edwards's Anec¬ 
dotes of Painters; Leslie and Taylor's Life and 
'Km of Sir Joshmi Reynolds; Art Journal. 
1890, p. 114; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1700- 
mo,] L. 0, 

TOMSON, LAURENOE (1689-1808), 
politician, author, and translator, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1630, was admitted a 
demy of Magdalen Oollogo, O.xford, in 1663, 
‘umaoon after hccamo a groat prolioiont in 
lope and philosophy.’ ITo graduated B. A. in 
l.ioD, was elected a follow of his collogo, 
aiid_ commenced M.A. in 1664. lie accom¬ 
panied Sir Thomas Hoby [q. v.] on his em- 
lassy to France in 1606; and in 1600 he 
resigned his fellowship. Between 1676 and 
1587 he represented TVoymouth and Mel- 
combo Eegis in the IIouso of Commons, and 
he was member for Downton in 168^0. In 
15®2 he was in attendance at court at 
IVindsor (Cal. Ilatjield MSS. ii. 629). Ac- 
mrdiiig to hia epitaph ho travolled in Sweden, 
Hussia, Denmark, Germany, Italy, and 
France j was conversant with twelve lan¬ 


guages; and at one periodgavepublic lectures 
on the Hebrew language at Geneva. He was 
much employed in political affairs by Sir 
Francis Walaingham, after wiiose ueath 
ho retired into private life. Ho died on 
29 March 1608, and was buried in the chancel 
of llio church at Ohertiey, SiuToy, where a 
black marble was erect ed to his memory with 
a curious Latin insoription which is printed 
by Wood. 

Ilia works are: 1. ‘ An Ana were to cer- 
teluo Assertions and Obieotiona of 51, Fock- 
nam,’ London [1670], 8vo. 3. ‘Statement 
of Advantages to he obtained by the esta¬ 
blishment of a Mart Town in England,’ 
1672, manuscript in the Public Record Oflice. 
3. 'The New Testament.. . translated out 
of Greeke hy T. Deza, Whcreimto are 
adjoynod brief summaries of dootrino ... by 
tlicsaid T. Bozn: and also short expositions 
... taken ^ out of the largo annotations of 
the foresaid anthour and J. Camorarins. By 
P. Loader, Villoriua, Englished by L. Tora- 
aon, London, 1676, 8vo, dedicated to Sir 
Francis Walsinglmm; again 1680,1387,1696. 
Several other editions of Tomson’s revi¬ 
sion of the Genevan version of the New 
Testament were published in the whole 
Bible. 4. ' A Treatise of the Excollencio of 
aOlirlstiauMan, and how ho may be knowen. 
Written in Fronoli.. Whereunto is ed- 
ioynod a briefe description of the life and 
death of the said anthour (set forth hy P. 
da Farnnoo)..,. Translated into English,’ 
London, 167(1 1677,1686, 8vo, dedicated to 
Mrs, Ursula Walsinghnm. 6, 'Sermons of 
J. Calvin on the Epistles of S. Paule to 
Timothio and Titus ... Translated,’ Lon¬ 
don,’ 1670, 4to. 6. 'Impositions taught 
and mayntnined hy hlr. Il[ichard] Hooker, 
The same hrielly confuted by L. T. in a 
private letter’ (Ilorleiun MS. 201, f, 183). 
7. ‘Treatise ou the matters in controversy 
between the hleroliants of the Honze Towns 
and the hlorchants Adventurers,’ 1600, a 
Latin manuscript in the Public Record 
Office. 8, ‘ Mary, the Mother of Christ: hor 
tears,’ London, 1696, 8vo. 9. ' Brief Re¬ 
marks on the State of the Low Countries ’ 
(Cottonian 5IS., Galba D vii. f. 163). 

f'Wood’s Athenra Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 44; Bloziim’s 
Magdalen Oollogo Eogister, iv. 138; Cal. Suia 
Papers (Bom. Eliz.); Ames's Typogr. Antiq, 
(Hoibort), pp. 001, 1067, 1077, 1200;FoblB/8 
AInmm Oxon. 1500-1714.] T. 0. 

TOMSON, RICHARD (f. 1688), mariner, 
may mesumably he identified with the Ri¬ 
chard. Tomson of Yarmouth (July 1670; State 
Papers, Dom, Eliz,, Ixxiii, 161), nephew of 
John Tomson of Sherriugham, The mothoi 
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of tills Illclinvd Tomson was an Antwerp 
woman, and one of licr Flemish nephews, 
■Tamos ifesBor, was a shipowner at lieeaton. 
Those Fesaors, again, wore cousins of John 
Fishor of Oley. lUohard Tomson was for 
Bomo years engaged in tho Mediterranean 
trade, and in 1082 was involved in litigation 
with tho Turkey company. IJo was also 
part OAvnor of the Jesus of London, which 
Avas captured and taken to Algiers (ib, 
clxxviii. 83-4), to whioh in 1683 Tomson 
made a voyage to ransom the prisoners. In 
January 168H he was in Flanders, and was 
there solicited by some Spaniards^ to under¬ 
take the delivery of a great quantity of iron 
ordnance, for which he would ha hand¬ 
somely paid. lie refused their ofler, and, 
knowing that tho ordnance was for furnish¬ 
ing the Armada, informed 'Walsingham of 
it, so that he might prevent tho export. lie 
appears to huA'S corresponded coulidcntiaUy 
with "Walsingham, and may have been a 
kiusm an of Laurence Tomson [q.v.],Wal8ing- 
liam’s secretary. In the summer of 16^ 
he was lieutenant of the Margaret and John, 
a merchant ship commanded hy Oaptain 
John Fisher against tho Armada, and mon- 
tioiiod as closuly engaged with the galloon 
of D. Pedro da ■\''aldQ8 during tho night 
after tho first battle, in tho battlo of 23 J nly, 
in the capture of tho galleass at Oalaia, and 
in tho battle of Oravelines, of which he 
Avroto an interesting account to Walsing¬ 
ham {Defeat of the Spanish Annada, Noa^ 
llocords Hociety, froq.) Afterwards ho was 
employed to negotiate with Lon Pedro and 
other prisoners as to tho terms of their ran¬ 
som. On 3 April 1698 he wrote to Lord 
liurghley as to a permission lately given for 
the export of ordnance. This, ho suspcclod, 
Avas for the Spaniards, and might cause 
trouble {Slate Papers, Lorn. Eliz,, eexliv. 
110). Towards the end of the century ho 
was living in London, corresponding occa- 
siniially Avith Lobort Cecil. It is possible 
that he was the Oaptain Tomson AVith tho 
notorious pirate Peter Eaton in 1611-12 (jb, 
James I, Lx. 16; Docqmt, 6 Fob. 1612) ; hut 
the name is too common to render any iden¬ 
tification certain. 

[Authoritioa in text. The writer is under 
parliciilor obligations to Hr, F. 0, Fisher fur 
valuable notea and references.] J. K, L. 

TONE,,THEOBALD WOLFE (1763- 
1798), United Irishman, oldest son or Peter 
Tone {d, 1806) and Margaret {d. 1818), 
daughter of Oaptaiu Lamport of the West 
India merehmt service, was horn in Stafford 
Street, Dublin, on 20 June 1708. Ilis grand¬ 
father, asmollfaimer nearNaos, was formerly 


in the service of tho family ofWnirrp 
Onstlo Warden, ep. ICihlare (aftL2e? 
nohled by the title of Kilwarden h 

person of Arthur Wol le, viscount Jfilwatd^® 

Lg.v.n Hence Theobald derived hisaddi 
tional Christ ion name of Wolfe. Unon Ho 
grandfather’s dooth in 1766, Ms pioneitr 
consisting of freehold leases, {' 

Ins eldest son, Peter, at that time enmired 
m sncooasful business as a coachmalTer ia 
Dublin i lie subsequently was involved in 
1 itigal ion, and became insolvent, but towards 
the end of his life hold a situationunderthe 
Dublin corporation. 

Tho iiiiolligonoe manifested by Tone as a 
boy led to his removal in 1776 from a'com- 
racroial ’ to a ‘Iiotin ’ school, but soon after 
this his father met with a serious accident 
and had to abandon husinoss and retire to 
his farm at Bodenslown. Left to bU own 
devices. Tone sblrked his lessons, and an- 
uoiinced his dusire to boooms a soldier, I'erv 
much against his will he entered Trinitv 
College, Dublin, as a pensioner in Fabrua^ 
1781, At college ho was incorrigibly idle, 
aud,_ becoming mixed up as second to one 
of his companions ia a duel, in which the 
opposing parly was killed, came near to being 
expelled the university. 

Moanwliilo he fell in love with Matilda 
Withorington, Avho at the time was hving 
Avith hor grandfatlior, a rich old clergyman of 
the namo of Fanniiio, in Grafton Street. 
Iloporsundod hor to elope, married bar, and 
went for the honeymoon to Maynootb, Tha 
girl was barely sixteen, he barely twenty^ 
two. But, though much sorrow and priva¬ 
tion awailod them, the union proved a nappy 
Tho marriage being irreparable, Tbna 


one. 


was forgiven, took lodgings near his wife's 
grandfather, ond in Februmy1786 graduated 
I-J.A. But a fresh disagreement with hia 
wife's family followed, onA having no re- 
Bouroos of hiB own, he wont for a time tolhe 
with his fathor. llore a daughter was horn 
to him. AVith a view to providing for to 
family, ho repaired alone to London is 
January 1787, entered himself a studentat- 
law in tho Middle Temple, and took cham¬ 
bers on the first floor of ISo. 4 Hare Court, 
But this, he confesses, was about all tha 
progress ho mode in his profession; for after 
the first month ho never opened a law hook, 
nor was he more than three times in to life 
in AVestminsler Hall. In 1788 he was joined 
by Ilia younger brother, William Heniy, who, 
having run away from home at sixteen and 
entered the East India service, foundhimaelf 
without employment, after he had spent ra 
years in garrison duty at St. Hdena. Aiith 
him Tone generously shared his lodgii^ 
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rjjaaWlled puise. They spent some of their and Spain in tho matter of Nootlta Sound to 
evenings in devising a scheme for tho esta- enunciate his views in a pamphlet signed 
of a militaiy colony on one of the ‘Hibernious,’ arguing that Poland was not 
Sottih Sea islands, the object of which was bound by any declaration of war on the 
pnt a bridle on Spam in time of peace part of England, but might and ought ns 
tad to annoy her miovously in that quarter an independent nation to stipulate for a 
in time of war.’ The scheme, di-awn_ up in neutrality. The pamphlet attracted no 
the form ofa regular memorial, was delivered notice. 

brTone at Pitt’s oifioial residence, but failed About this time, while listening to the de- 

to elicit any notice. Tone’s indignation was bates in the Irish Ploiise of Commons,'Pone 
not mollified by a mild rebuke from his made the acquaintance of Thomas Russell 
fiitlisr on the misuse of his time, and in a (1767-1808) [q. v.], who perhaps more than 
transport of rage he offered to enlist in _ the himself deserves to be regarded as the founder 
East%dia service. His offer was declined of the United Irish Society. The acquaiu- 
bythe company. His brother, William Ilenry tance speedily ripened into friendship, and 
line however, re-entered the Compaq’s ser- the inlluence of Russell, who held a com- 
Ticeinl793. Suhsequoully, in 1790, WiUiam missionin the army, led to a revival of Tone’s 
rrent to Poona and entered the Mahratta plan for establishing a militarv colony in 
setrice. He wrote a pamphlet upon ‘ Some the South Seas. The memorial, when re- 
institutions of the Mahratta People,’ which vised, was forw.irded to the Duke of Rich- 
bas been praised by Grant pufT^oud other mond, master of the ordnance, who returned 
tustoriauB. lie was killed in 1803 in an a polite acknowledgment and suggested that 
action near Choli Mahfiewiu', while serving it should be sent to tho foreign secretary, 
ifithHolkar (sec Ooupton, MUitary Aduetir Lord GreaviUe. A civil intimation from the 
tmn of Hindustan, 1892, p. 417). latter to the effect that the scheme would 

Meanwhile a reconciliation was effected not ho forgotten convinced Tone that be 
between Wolfe Tone and his wife’s family had nothing to hops for in that direction, 
on condition of his immediate return to Ire- and satisfied him that it only remained for 
land. Ho reached Dublin on Oliristmoa him to make Pitt regret the day he ignored 
day 1788, and, taking lodgings in Clarendon his merits. During the winter of 1700-91 
Street, purchased about lOOl. worth of law Tone started at Dublin a political club oon- 
boolia. In February 1780 ho took his degree sisting of himself, Whitley Stokes [q. v.], 
of LL.B., and, being called to the Irish bar WiUiam Dronnan [q. v.], Peter Burrowes 
m Trinity term following, j oined the Leinster [q.v.l, Joseph Pollock, Thomas Addis Emmet 
circuit. Despite his ignorance of law, he [q.v.J, and several others. But the club, after 
managed neauy to clear his expenses ; bat three or four months’ sickly existence, col- 
tbe distaste he hod for his profession was lapsed, leaving behind it a puny offspring of 




of some of his friends, ho turned his alten- a convincing proof, in Tone’s opinion ,' that 
tion to politics. Taking advantage of the men of genius to bo of use must not be col- 
ganerol election, bo early in 1700 published lected together in numbers.’ 

'A Review of tho Conduct of Adminislra- Meanwhile the principles of the French 
tion, addressed to the Electors and Freo Peoplo revolution were making great progress, espe- 
of Ireland.' The pamphlet, a dofeiico of ciolly [imong the Scottish presbyterians in 
opositiou in arraigning the administration the north of Ireland. On 14 Jufy 1791 the 
of the Marquis of Duclungham, attracted tho anniversary of the capture of the Bastile was 
attontiou of the loaders of the Whig Club, celebrated with great enthusiasm at Belfast, 
Tone, though holding even at this timo views and Tone, who was hecomiug an ardent xe- 
mueb in advance of (heirs, listened to their publican, watched tho progress of events with 
overtures and was immediately retained in uitense interest. He had recently convinced 
the petition for ^o borough ol' Dungoivan, himself that, if Ireland was ever to become 
onthe partof James Carigee Ponsonby, with free and independent, tho first step must be 
a fee oi a hundred guineas. But, perceiving tho laying aside of religious dissensions be- 
that his expectations of obtaining a seat in twoeu the protestants and Roman catholics, 
parliament through the whigs were not likely ‘To subvert the tyranny of our execrable go¬ 
to be realised, he soon severed his connection vemment, to break the comieclion with Eng- 
wilhthem. land, the never-failing source of all our poli- 

Goming to the conclusion 'that the in- tical evils, and to assert the independenoe of 
fluence ot England was the radical vice of’ my country—these were my objects. To 
Irish government, ho seized tho opportu- unite tho whole people of Ireland, to abolish 
aity of a prospect of war between England the memory of all past disBensions, and to 
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Bubst itnl 0 tlio common name of Irishman in lie was early in ] 792 offered the post oTtc' 
place of Uio denominations of proti’stants, 'tant'Secn'tary to the general oonimittep"?'^ 
catholics, and dissenters—these were my annual salary of200Z. TheofferwasacceTit ? 
moans.’ lie had little hope that the protos- and his discreet behaviour won him th 
tnnts of the established ofutroh could he in- general rosj)ect of the whole body. Afti 
duood to surrender thoir privileges in the the concossion of Langrishe’s relief bill fF* 

interest of the nation at large I but that tho ’.— ^ 

protGstaiit dissenters could be persuaded to 

unite with tho Eomaii catholics seemed to -, __ 

him not only feasible, but, in the light of the organising thoir committee with a view to 
Belfast resolutionBjUot very dillioult to effect, making it more thoroughly representathe 
To promote this object lie in Soptomhor pub- A circular letter was prepared invitinirthe 

lished a well-written pamphlet, under tlio catholics in every county to choose delegates 

signaUireofn'NorthcrnWuigi’entitlod'An to tho general committee sitting in Dublin 
Argument on bebnlf of tho Catholics of Ire- who wore, however, only to he eununonedoi! 

land.' It was addressed to tho dissenters, extraordinary occasions, leaving the oommon 
and its main object was to prove that no routine of husincBs to tho original membere. 
serious danger would attend the enfranchise- The publication of this plan alarmed the 
ment of tho catholics. It is said that ten government, and at tlie ensuing assUcs the 
thousand copies wore sold. Besides bringing gmud juries were prompted to pass etroni' 
him into personal contact with tlio loadera of resolutions condemning it as illegal. Tone”, 
tho oatholio party, it obtained for him the at the request of the commit tee, diew up a 
honour—on honour he shared with Henry statement of tho case for tho catholics, aad 
3?lood[q.v.] alone—of being elected an hono- submitted it to two ommeut lawyers, who 
rnry member of tho first or green company of pronounecd in its favour. Defeated on this 
Belfast volunt oers. point, tlio_ government, ns Grattan said, 'tooL 

Tone, at tho suggestion of Bussoll, paid a the lend in fomenting a religioua war,,. 
visit to Belfast early in Oolohor to assist in tho mongrel eapaoity of country gentlemen 
at the formation of ‘ a niilou of Irishmen and ministers.’ Tho catholics themsekei 


of every religious porsunsion In order to 
obtain a oompleta reform of the logislntnro, 
founded on tua principles of civil, political, 
audroligioualiberty.’ This was accomxilishud 
during a sloy of throe weeks, ‘perhaps tlio 
pleasantest in my lifo,’ in Belfast. lie re¬ 
tailed toBubliu ‘with instruotiniiBto culti¬ 
vate tho leaders in the popular interest, being 
protostants, and, if possible, to form in tho 
capital a club of United Irislimun.’ ITo mot 
with an ardent ally in James Nnppar Tandy 
[q. V.], who, like himself, had strong leanings 
towards republicanism, hut was content for 
the present to limit his objocl to a reform 
of jiarliament. With Tancly’s assistance a 
club was started in lluhliii', but. Tone was 
surprised, and not a littlo mortified, to find 
that he speedily lost all intluenco in its xivo- 
ceedmgs. After a little lime he drifted out 
of contact with it. Kevertheless, tho rapid 
nowth of the society gratified him, and 
his firmnosB, in conjunction with Archiliald 
Hamilton Bowan [q.v.], in supporting Tandy 
in his quarrel with tho House of Commons, 
during which time he acted as pro-secretary 
of the society, strouglhened its position. 

But an intimacy with John Keogh fq. v.l, 
the actual leader at tho time of tho catholic 
party and himself a prominent United Irish¬ 
man, had given a new turn to ULs thoughts, 
and, in consequence of tho mismanagement 
of the catholic affairs by Eicliard Burke, 


wore not niiitod on the propriety of the step 
thoy were taking. In itself, indeed, the scces- 
siou of tho aribt ocraoy, headed by Lord Ken- 
nioru, had streiigthoiiud rather Ihanweakenei 
tho body. But tho seooders had found svm- 
jiathibors among the higlior elorgy, ana of 
tlic (‘piscopato there were several exercising 
consitWable inlluoiice in the west of Irolana 
who regarded tho present plan with disap¬ 
proval. Tone paid several visits to the west 
of Ireland and to Ulster with a view to 
restoring harmony to tho divorgmt parties 
that wore conceriiod in the agitation. Du^ 
ing the autumn of 1792 he was busily pre¬ 
paring for the groatoatholioeonvenlionwhieh 
assembled in 'I’ailors' Hall in Book Lane on 
3 Dec. t )f tbo proceedings of this convention 
ho loft a very valuable aooount,_ and as secre¬ 
tary he aeoompanied the delegation oppointed 
to present tho catholic petition to the kingia 
London. Hitherto he uad managed to work 
in harmony with If eogh. But in 1793 Keo^h 
(who hatl ‘ a sneaking kindness for catholic 
bishops ’) allowed himself to be outmonceuvted 
by secretary Hobart [see Hobabt, Eobebi, 
fourth Eabl or BuoxiiroHAMsniBB], aBdj 
instead of insisting on ‘ complete restitntioa 
acquiesced in a billgiviiigthe catholics merely 
tho elective franchise, and consented to » 
suspension of the agitation. BefiwetetBi- 
nating its existence, the oatholio oonventioB 
voted Tone 1,600/. ond a gold medal in recof 
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Tiition of his services. Hut he -was bitterly 
rotated, and more than evei- inclined 
tt'look for the acoomjdishment of his plans 
to the co-operation of France. _ 
ffitherto, notwithstanding his position as 
fonnder of the United Irish Society, he had 
oToided compromising himself in any openly 
Bnconstitutional proooedings. It was an 
that drevsr him within the meshes 
mwod for him by government. Early in 
William Jackson (1737 f-1795) [q. v.] 
^ted Dublin with the object of procuring 
i^ffi rmotinn for the French government re- 
hitivB to the position of affairs in Ireland. 
Hearing of Jackson’s arrival from Leonard 
SacNally [q. v.], with whom (unsuspecting 
his real ohaiacter) he was on intimate terms, 
Tone obtained an interview with Jackson 
aad consented to draw up the memorial he 
vanted, tending to show that circumstauccs 
in Ireland were favourable to a French inva¬ 
sion. This document he handed over to 
Jaci'soa, hut, fearingtliat ho had committed 
in indiscretion in confiding it to ono who, 
toall he knew, might he a spy, he transferred 
it to SlaoNall^ by whom it was betrayed to 
joTorninent. The arrest of .Tackson (24 April 
1791 ), followed by the flight of Hamilton 
Kovau, alarmed him so etteotually that ho 
revealed his position to a gentleman, probably 
MarcusBeresford,‘high in confidence with 
tbs then administration,’ He admitted that 
it was in the power of goveriimont to ruin 
him, and offered, if he wore allowed and could 
possibly effect it, to go to Amorioa. The only 
stipulation he made wae that he should not 
he required to give evidence against either 
Bovnn or Jackson. The government acceded 
to his terms. But tho prospoot which just 
then presented itself of a radical change in 
the ^stem of administration, in consequence 
of the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam, in¬ 
duced him to delay his departuro, and it was 
oilyafter the collapse of Fit zwilliam’s goveru- 
ment in March 1796 that ho began sorioualy 
to prepare to leave tlio country. That he 
might not ho charged with slinking away, 
he exhibited himself publicly iu Dublin on 
the day of Jadcson’s trial, and, having deli- 
hcrately completed his arrangements, he 
tailed, with his wife, children, and sis (or, on 
hoard the Cincinnatus from Belfast on 
18 June, just a mouth aftor the United Irish 
Socie^had been reorganised on a professedly 
nhellious basis, Fnor to his departuro ho 
had an interview with Emmet and Itusscll 
itBathfarnham, in wliich ho uufoldod his 
pngects for the future. His compact with 
gOTemmant he regarded as extending no 
nirther than to the bonks of the Delaware. 
Arrived in Amorioa, he was, in his opinion, 


perfectly ffee ‘to begin again on a ftesh 
score.J Ilis jntonfion was immediately on 
reaching Philadelphia to sot oif for Paris, 
‘ and apply in the name of my eoiintry for 
the assistance of France to enablo us to assert 
our independence.’ Hie plan was warmly 
approved by Emmet and Russall, and the 
assent of Simms, Neilson, and Toeling having 
been obtained, he regarded himself ae com¬ 
petent to speak for the catholics, tho dissen¬ 
ters, and the defenders. 

Aftsr a wearisome voyage, during which 
he narrowly escaped being pressed on hoard 
an English man-of-war, ho and his fomily 
landed safely at "Wilmington on the Dela¬ 
ware on 1 Aug. Proceeding at once to 
Philadelphia, he waited on the French mini¬ 
ster, Adet, and at his request drew up a 
memorial on the slate of Ireland for trans¬ 
mission to France. Having little expectation 
that the French government would pay any 
attention to it, out satisfied with having 
discharged his duly, he began to think of 
settling down as a farmer, and was actually 
in negotiation for the purcha&e of a email 
property near Princeton in New Jersey when 
letters reached him from Eeogh, Bassell, and 
Bimms, the last with a draft for 2001., advis¬ 
ing him of the progress Ireland was making 
towards rcpuhlicaniBm, and imploring him 
‘to move heaven and earth to force his 
way to tho French government in order to 
supplicate their assistance.’ Hopairing to 
Phuadolphia, and meeting with every en¬ 
couragement horn Adet, who had received 
iiietruotions to send liim ovor, Tone sailed 
from New York on 1 Jan. 1796 on hoard 
the Jersey, and, after a rough winter passage, 
lauded at Havre a month later, "With no 
other credentials than a letter in cipher from 
Adet to the Committee of Public Safoty, with 
only a small sum of monc^ necessary for his 
own personal expenses, without a single ac¬ 
quaintance in Franco, and with hardly any 
knowledge of the language, Tone, alias citizen 
James Smith, arrived at Paris on 12 Fab. 
and took up his residence at the Ildtel des 
Etrangers m the Hue Vivienne. "Within a 
fovtni^t after his arrival he had discussed 
the question of an invasion of Irslaud with 
the minister of foreiga affairs, De la Orqbc, 
and been admitted to an interview with 
Carnot. He was soon at work preparing 
fcosh momorials on the subject. His state¬ 
ments as to the strength of tho revolu¬ 
tionary party iu Ireland were doubtless 
exaggerated, but in the main he tried to 
delude neither himself nor the French go¬ 
vernment. 

Every encouragement was given him to 
believe that an expedition on a considorable 
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sonle wonld be imdorLalcou; but weclcb 
longtlionod out into montbs, and, aocing uo- 
thiug done, be found it at times bard to 
beliovo in tbc sincerity of tbo government. 
Although bis loneliness and bis sonnty re- 
Bouvccs depressed him, he lilted Paris and 
the French people, and looked forward, if 
nothing came of the expedition, to settling 
down therewith his wife. Money, for which 
ho reluctantly applied, was not forthcoming, 
but a oommisaiou in the army, which he 
trusted would save him in the event of being 
captured from a traitor’s death, was readily 
granted, and on 19 June he was hrevotou 
chef de brigade. ‘With the appointment 
about the same time of Ilocho to the com¬ 
mand of the projected expedition matters 
assumed a brighter aspect. For Iloche, 
whom he inspired with a genuine interest in 
Ireland, Tone conceived an intense admiror 
tion, and on his side Uoche felt a kindly 
regard for Tone, whom ho created adjutant- 
general. But oven Iloche’s enthusiasm was 
unable to bring order into the French marine 
department^ and it was not until 16 Dec. that 
the expedition, couaisling of seventeen ships 
of the line, thirteen frigat os, and a number 
of corvettes and transports, making in all 
forty-three sail, and carrying about flfleen 
thousand sol diers, together with a 1 urge suppily 
of arms aud ammunition for distribution, 
weighed anchor from Brest harbour, Itia- 
aster, for which had seamanship and bad 
weather were responsible, attondod the fleet 
from tho beginning. Four times it parted 
company, and when the Indomptahlu, with 
Tone onboard, arrived off the coast of ICerry, 
tho FrateniitS, ooirying Ilocho, was nowhere 
to he seen. Grouchy, upon whom the com¬ 
mand devolved, had still betweou six and 
seven thousand men, and in spile of the 
absenoo of money and supplies ^for tbe 
troops had nothing hut the arms m their 
hands), he would have risked an invasion. 
But before a lauding could he effoctod a 
storm sprang up, and, after a vain attempt 
to weaker it out at anchor, the ships wmx) 
compelled to seek the open sea. 

On New Year’s day 1797 Tone, after a 
perilouB voyage, found himself back again at 
Brest, whence he bore Grouchy’s despatches 
to the directory and the minister of war. 
Beaching Paris on the 12th, he heard of his 
wife’s arrival at Hamburg, hut being ordered 
to join the army of tho Samhre and Meuse 
under Iloche, it wae not till 7 May that he 
obtained a short leave of absence, and joined 
his family at Groningen, 

Meanwhile another expedition against Ire¬ 
land was planning, in which tho Uiilch fleet 
was to play an important part. Tone was 


is arrival Hoche 


allowed hy Tloche to aoeorapany the emir 
tion. Ill' received a friendhrreMutm??'^'' 
General Daendols, and on 8 jL eibark^““ 
board the ndmiial’s ship, the VryheW^?? 
guns Bui the wind, 4ich npL 
of embarkation had stood favourable to tC 
veered round and kept them pent up iuT 
Texol till tho expedition, owmg to rtottnes* 
of provisions and the overwhehniugafen^l, 
ol the British JloBt under AdmirafDunm 
had to ho abandoned. Other plans ^ 
farmed, and at the beginning of Septemlw 
Tone was despatched to 176121101 to consult 
Ilocho, Hero a fresh disap 
him. Five days after 
died, 

Ilooho’e death broke Tone’s connection 
with tho army of the Samhre aud Jleiw 
and ho proceeded to Paris, He had lost 
much ol his old enthusiasm, while the lii. 
triguea of Tandy and Thomas Muir [n, vl 
against him and Edward .Tohn LewinsfaT j 
gavohim adisgustfor the agitation wfeit 
rctpiircd a strong sense of duty to overcome. 
On 26 March 1798 he received letters of 
service as adjutant-generol in the Aunts 
d’Angletorre, and, having settled hie family 
in Paris, he set oiitfor headquarters at Eonen 
on 4 April. But ns the spring wore on his 
scepticism as to Bonaparte’s interest in Ite- 
liind increased. Ills doubts were justified, for 
when tho nows of the rebellion in Ireland 
roaehed Franco, Bonaparte was on bis way 
to Fgypt. He himself, when he heard of tbe 
rising in Wexford, hasteusd to Paris to uipe 
the directory to equip on expedition before 
it was too late. His efforts were warmly 
supported hy Lowins, hut, owing to tbe dis¬ 
organised state of tho French navy, an expedi¬ 
tion on a large scale was out of the questioa, 
and all that could he done was to arrange that 
a numhor of small expeditions should be di- 
ructed simultaneously to difforent points oa 
tho Irish coast. Inadequate as this might 
seem to accomplish tlie object in hand, Tone 
had no doubt ns to his own com'se of con¬ 
duct. lie had all along protested that if only 
a corporal’s guiu'd was sent he would accom¬ 
pany it. The llrst French ofBcer to sail, oa 
tJ Aug., was Genorol Humhert, with athoa- 
sand men and several Irishmen, including 
Tone’s brother Matthew. On 16 Sept. Napper 
Tandy, with the bulk of the Irish refi^', 
effected a landing on Rutland Island, Tone 
joined Qonerol Hardy’s division, eonsisting 
of tho Hoelio and eight small frigates nndn 
fust sailing schooner. La Biche. Three then- 
sand men wore on hoard, and they set sail 
from Brest on 20 Sept. Making a law 
sweep to the west with the intention nf 
hearing down on Ireland from the north, 
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encountering contrary winds, Admiral two days afterwards he was quietly buried 
Boopard arrivea off the entrance to Lough in Bodenstown churchyard. A monument, 
could, land the erected by Thomas Osborne Davis [q. v.l in 
troops a powerful English squadron, under 1843, was chipped away by his admirers, and 
girJolmBorlase, hove in sight. The brunt had to be re^aoed by a more substantial 
of the action was borne by the Boche, one, surrounded by ironwork, 
ond Tone, who had refused to escape _ in His brother Matthew was tahon prisoner 
LsBiohe, commanded one of the batteries, at Balhnamuck and hanged at Arbour Ilill, 
After a determined resistance of four hours Dublin, 29_Sept. 1798. 
the Hoche struck, and two days later Tone Tone's widowsurvivedhim many years. On 
end the rest of the prisoners wore landed the motion of Lucien Bonaparte, the conscil 
ondaiarched to Letterkenny. On landing des cinq-cents made her a small grant, and 
le was recognised by Sir George Hill, and, ske oontinued to live at Ohaillot, near Paris, 
leinff placed in irons, was sent to Dublin, till the downfall of the first empire. In 
whew he was confined in the provost’s September 1816 she married a Mr. 'Wilson, 
prison. On 10 Nov. he was brought before an old and highly esteemed friend of Tone, 
1 court-martial, presided over by General and, after a visit to Scotland, emigrated to 
bofttts. lie made no attempt to deny the America. She survived her second husband 
charge of treason preferred against him, but twenty-two years, dying at Georgetown on 
he pleaded his rights as aErcncb oiBcer. He 18 March 1810, aged 81. 
hatl prepared a statement setting forth his IVolfe Tones ‘Journals' (which begin 
object in trying to subvert the government of properly in October 1791, but arc of most 
heland; but the court, deeming it calculated interest during the period of his residence in 
to inflame the piihho inind, allowed him to France) supply us with a vivid picture of 
Kad only portions of it. He requested that the man. At the same time it must not be 
benight Be awarded a soldior’s death and forgotten that those journals were written 
apaiedtlie ignominy of the gallows. To this expressly for the amusement of Ms wife and 
aidheput in his brevet or chef do brigade his friend Thomas BusseU, neither of whom 
la the ™nch army. His hearing during the was likely to be misled into treating them 
trial was modest and manly. _ lie was con- too seriously. For Tone wos a humourist us 
donned to be executed within forty-eight well as a reoel. Otherwise one might easily 
hoaia,and, being taken back to prison, he heinducod,likethoUiikeofArgyll(8eeaTery 
wrote to the diroctory, commending his wife able but e.xtremely hostile criticism in the 
and family to the care of the republic; to Nineteenths Ceniury, May and June 1800), 
his wife, bidding her a tender farewell; ond into regarding him ns an unprincipled adven- 
to his father, declining a visit from Mm. turer of o very common type, whose only 
Hisiequest to be shot was refused by Lord redeeming quality was that he was devoid of 
ComwoUis. Stronuousefiforts wore made by cant. That he had a weakness for good liquor 
Curran to remove his cause to the civil courts, and bad language is patent; but at bottom he 
On the morning of the doy appointed for the was a sobor, modeet, brave man, whose proper 
ereaution application was made in his bohalf sphere of action was the army, and whom err- 
fm an immediate writ of habeas corpus, and cumstances rather than predilection turned 
his application was granted by Lord JCilwar- into a rebel. He has no claim to rank as a 
d'u But the military officials, pleading the statesman. Ilia object was the complete 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, refused to obey separation of Ireland from England with 
the writ, and the chief justice at once the assistance of Fi'auce, and the establish- 
oidered them into custody. It was then ment of Ireland as on independent kingdom 
that it was discovered that Tone had lolron or republic. 'I, for one,’lie wrote in the 
hi« fate in Ms own hands, having on the UiiMc of the preparations for the invasion, 
preiious evening out his throat with a pen- ‘will never be accessory to subjugating my 
inife he had secreted about him. All that county to the control of France merely to 
it remained for the chief justice to do was get rid of that of England.’ After the sup- 
to issue an order for the suspension of the pression of the rebdlion and the rise of 
fteention. The wound, though dangerous, O’Connell and constitutional agitation, his 
had not proved immediately fatol. It had schemes as well as himself fell into disre- 
leen jessed, but only, it is asserted, to pro- pute j but when later on the ideas of the 
longlife till the horn- appointed for the exe- Young Ireland party gained the upper hand, 
cution, After lingering for (more than a he was elevated into the position of a national 
wekingreat agony, Tone expired on 19 Nov. hero and his methods applauded as the only 
Hm remains, together with his sword and ones likely to succeed, 
niifoim, were given up to his relatiyos, aud There are two portraits of Tone. One, 
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drawn on stone by 0. ITullmandol from a 
portrniL by Oatlicrino Sampson 'fono, repre¬ 
sents him m Fronob uniform (publislietl in 
1827, reproduced in ' Anlobioffrnpliy.’ lWOp, 
vol. ii.^ The other, some years earlier in 
date, ‘ from an original portrait ropresontinp 
him in volunteer uniform,’ forms llio fronti¬ 
spiece to the ' Autobiography ’ aiul to tlio 
6('oond series of Madden’s ‘ United frishmon,’ 
which also has a portrait of Tone’s son, Wil¬ 
liam Theobald Wolfe Tone, from a draw¬ 
ing by his wife. 

Of Tone’s three children, only one attained 
a mature age, WtiiiAM TnnoBALD Worn® 
Toirn (1701-1828), born in IJubliaon29 April 
1791. After his father's death ho was de¬ 
clared an adopted child of the French re¬ 
public, and educated at the national expense 
III the Prytanoum and Lyceum. lie was ap- 
poinlcd a cadet in the imperial school of 
cavolry on 3 Nov. 1810, and in .fanuary 
181.3 promoted suh-lioutenant in tho 8tli 
regiment of chasseurs. ITo took an active 
part in the campaigns of that year—at Gross 
Goi'sohon, Bautzen, and Leipzig, whore bo 
was severely wounded. Being made liou- 
tonaut on the staff, aide-do-oamp to General 
Bagii&ros, and a member of the legion of 
honour, ho retired from military service on 
the obdioation of Napoleon, but retimipd to 
his standard after his escape from TClha, and 
was entrustod with tho organisation of a do- 
fuiisivo forco on tho Hhine and the Hpnnish 
frontiers. lie quitted Franco after tho battle 
of Waterloo, and in 1810 settled down in 
New York, whore for somo time ho studied 
law. On 12 July 1820 ho was appointed 
second lioutonant of light artillery, and was 
transforrod to tho Ist avtilleijon 1 .Tune 1821, 
but resigned on 81 Deo. 1820. Tie married 
Gathorino, daughter of his father’s friend, 
William Bamx’son [q.v.], in 1826, but died of 
consumption on 10 Oct. 1828, and was buried 
on Long Island. Besides a juvenile work, 
entitle(V’L’£tat civil et politique do I’ltalie 
sous la domination dcs Goths ’ (Paris, 1813), 
ha was the author of ‘ .School of Oavalry, or 
a System for Instruction . .., proposed for 
the Oavalry of tho United States’ (George¬ 
town, 1824). Shortly before his death he 
published his father’s journals and political 
writlugs, to which he appended an account 
of Tone’s last days under the title ' Life of 
Theobald WoKe Tono ’ (2 vols, Washington, 
1820). 

[Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Wasliington, 
1826 ; the only complete edition containing both 
the ' jonmids ’ and Tone’s political writiugs. An 
edition rcarrunged with nsefnl notes by Mr. 
Barry O'Brien, under the title ‘ The Auto¬ 
biography of Wolfe Tono ’ (with two mezzotint 
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pnrtmith), w.is puhlished in . ir 
United Irishmen; Gent. jHaff'ms 
Oat. of Omchutos Trinity OolL Dublin 
StaloTrials, xxvii. 833-26 jZu™ S;? 
ii. 311, 302,41,'-., 434-S ; BiograS 
of tho Itoiindors of tho late ]&ist pS '’ 
Wolijfs Ooiupnndium of Irish BiograX^^ffiJ 
gvivphip Nouvollo des OontcmpoiaiM■ 
Cydoiundia of American Eiogru^h^,] ft’”' 

TONG, WILLIAM (1662-1727), 

torian divine, was born on 24 Jima 
probably at Ecolos, near Manchester, wW 
his father (a relative of Hebert liort S 
Warton Hall) was buried. HisS^ 
early loft a widow with three ohildien,™ 
aided by Mort. Tong began his eduition 
with a view to the law. Jeremy erroneoiklv 
says he entered at Gray’s Inn with Matthew 
Henry (^q, v.j His mother’s influence turned 
him to the ministry. He entered thsacadeniT 
of Richard Franldatid [q.v.], then at Nat- 
land, on 2 March 1681, anti waa Franltlund's 
most distinguished student. Early in 166.3 
ho was licensed to preach. For two yenn 
ha acted as chaplain in Shropshire to Thonm 
Corbet of Stanwardine and^wland Hunt 
of Borcatton, thus becoming acquainted with 
Philip Henry [q. v.] Till threatened with 
a prosooution, ho preached oconsionaliy at 
Uio oliapol of Oodcsliut, parish of Ellesmere, 
Shropshire, using’asmollpart’ofthecommoii 

S er. At the beginning of Morch 1687 he 
a three moiillis’ engagement nt Ohester. 


ponding the settlement of Matthew Heniy, 
llis services wore conducted, noon and night, 
in the housoof Anthony Ilenthorn, and wets 
so successful that they were transferred to 
‘ a largo outbuilding, part of the Friary,' 
Tho dean of Ohester urged him to con&tm, 
From Chester he was called to he thefet 
pastor of a newly formed dissentii^ congrega¬ 
tion at Knutsford, Olieshire. He wna or¬ 
dained on 4 Nov. 1687 (EvAjffs’s List, manu¬ 
script in Dr. Williams’s Library), and pro. 
cured the building of the existing meeting¬ 
house ill Brouli Street (opened 1088-9). On 
tho death (22 Oct. 1089} of Obadiah Griew, 
D.D. [q. V.J, Olid Jarvis B^nn (27 Dec. 1669) 
[see under BnYAir, .Toiiir, D.D.], he wnscallel 
to bo co-pnstor with Thomas Sbewoll (i, 
19 Jan. 1698) at the Great Mestin^honsq 
Coventry. Here he ministered with wt 
success for ‘ almost tliirteen years’ ibo 
1000. He had as colleagues, after Shewell, 
J oshua Oldfield, D. D. [q. v.], and John Warren 
(d, 16 Sept. 1742). lie escaped the pm- 
Booutions which foil upon Oldfieldj thon^ 
ho assisted him in academy teaching, and 
the bursaries from the presbytorian fbnd 
were paid through him. His forte waa 
preaching; ho thus laid the foundaliond 
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j^ral dissenting congregations in the dis- 

**0ntlie death of Nathaniel Taylor (April 
17021 oft®'' overt"'’''® ^od been made to 
Josiall Ohorley [q. v.] ond Matthew Henry, 
Tong was elected pastor of the proshyterian 
,„„Breffation in Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon 
S London, John Newman (1077 P-1741) 
fn v.l being retained as his naaistant. The 
Mn^gationwas large, and themost wealth-y 
ammgLondon diasentera. The central posi¬ 
tion M its meeting-house made it convenient 
for lectures and for joint meetings of dia- 
sL'ntew. Tong was soon olccled to succeed 
Jolm Uowe (1630-170C) [q. v.] as one of the 
fourpreaehers of the ‘mcrolianta’lecture’ on 
Tuesday mornings at Ralters’ ITall. lie tooh 
e prominent part in the controversy arising 
oat of the alleged heresies of James Peirce 
Iq.T.] of Exeter. His steps wore cautious. 
Si undated letter of March or April 1718 
It Thomas Seeker [q, v.] mentions tliat on a 
proposal in the presbyterian fund to increase 
tho gmnt to Ilubert Stogdon [q. v.], Tong 
'was silent for some timo and thou went 
out' {MmtMy Repository^ 1831, p. 6S4). On 
26 Aug. 1718 a coiiferonoa of twenty-five 
...^ -’-^"pendout ministers, with 


lenjamin Eobinson [q. V.] ns moderator, was 
_eld at Salters’ Hall, xhw ondorsod a letter 
(draftedby Tong) to John vValrond (<i.l756), 
jniniater of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, 
affirming that they would not ordain any 
candidates unsound on the Trinity (Plain 
aiiFaithfulNarrative (f the Riferences,. . 
at Meter, 1719, pp. 10 seq.) In the con¬ 
ferences of the following year, issuing in a 
rupture, Tong was a leader of the subsorihing 
party [see Biunnuiix', Thojcas], His intro¬ 
duction to ‘The Dootrino of the... Ti'inity 
stated and defended. . . by four suhacrihiug 
llmisters,’ 1719, 4to, is plain and suasivo, 
As one of the original trusteos of the founda¬ 
tions of Daniel willinma, D.D. [q. v.], Tong 
liad,fiom 1721, a shoi'c in tho intricate taslc 
of carrying these henefactions into _ ofiect. 
He was also one of the first distributors 
(1723) of the Enwlish regiwn domrnn, and a 
trustee (1720) of tho Barnes bequest. lie 
was a man of unselfish purpose, froe from 
sectarian feeling, courted in socioty for his 
attunments and hie charactor, and always 
ojenhunded to the nee^. -In his last years 
his powers dcclinod. His end was rather 
sud4u. He diod on 31 March 1737. His 
portrait, by WoEaeton, was engraved by 
Simon, 


Inmost important works are his oontri- 
lutionsto nonconformist history, viz. i 1. ‘ A 
BriefHiatorical Account of Nonconformity,' 
appended to his ‘ Defonco,’ 1G93,4to, of Mat^ 


tliew Henry on Schism (1089). S. ‘ An Ac¬ 
count of the Life... of... Matthew Henry,’ 
171G, 8vo. 3. ‘Memphs of John Shower,’ 
1716, 8vo. 4. ‘Dedication,’ containing a 
sketch of nonconformist history in Coventry, 
prefixed to John Warren’s funeral sermon 
lor Joshua Morrell, 1716,8vo. His puhEshed 
sermons include funeral sermons for Samuel 
Slater [q. v.l and Eliaaheth Bury [q. v.] He 
revisedMatthew Henry’s ‘Memoirs^ of Philip 
Henry, 1698, and prepared the expositions 
of Ilebrows and Kevelation for Matthew 
Henry’s ‘ Commentary.’ 

[Funeral Sermon by John Newman, 1727' 
Noble's Continuation of Q-riinger, 1800, ii, 159 > 
Wilson's Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
ii. 20 seq.; Williams’s Life of Philip Henry, 
1825, p. 4B2; Williams's Life of Matthew Henry, 
1825, p. 173; Cal.tmy’s Own Life, 1830, ii. 41, 
405, 48S; Sibres and Gaston's Independency in 
Warwickshire, 1866, pp. 8 seq., 33 seq.; Green’s 
Knulsfovd, 1859, pp. B3 eeq. j Urwiok’s Non- 
cunfurmity in Cheshire, 1864, pp. 20 seq., 443 
seq.; Pike’s Ancient Mooting Houses, 1870, pp. 
382 seq.; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1886, 
pp. 13, 33, 106 seq.] A. Q-. 

TONGE or TONGUE, ISPAEL, or 
EZEKEL [EZREELJ (1821-1080), divine 
and ally of Titus Oates m the fabrication of 
tlio'popish plot,'son of Henry Tongue, minis¬ 
ter olIIoltby,Yorksluro, and at one time lec¬ 
turer at Halifax (Bbsaeohitii), was born at 
Tiokhiil, near Doncaster, on 11 Nov. 1621. 
After attending school at Doncaster, he ma¬ 
triculated from University College, Oxford, 
on 3 May 1089, and graduated B.A. early in 
1648, Being ‘puritauicoEy inclined’he 
preferred to leave Oxford rather than bear 
arms for the king. He retired, therefore, to 
the small parish of Churchill, near Chipping 
Norton, where he taught a school, lie re¬ 
turned to Oxford early in 1048, took hie 
M.A. degree, settled once more in University 
College, and, submitting to the authority of 
the parliamonlary visitors, was constituted a 
fellow in place of Henry Watkins. Next 
year, having married Jane Simpson, ha suc¬ 
ceeded his father-in-law. Dr. Edward Simp¬ 
son or Simson [q. v.], as rector of Pluckley 
in Kent. He graduated D.D. in July 1850, 
and in the following spring, being much vexed 
with factious parishioners and Quakers, he de¬ 
cided to leave Pluoldey upon his appointment 
to a feUowship in the newly erected college 
at Durham. There, having been selected 
to teach grammar, ha‘followed precisely the 
Jesuits’ method.’ When Durham College 
was dissolved at the close of 1659, he moved 
to Islington, near London, where for a short 
while he taught a grammar class with con¬ 
spicuous success in a large gaUery of Sir 
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Thomas Fishor’a houao. lie had also there, Oates’s poijuries [see OATEsTm^Ml”^ 
says Wood, a little academy for girls to be July and the early part of Ausuat'ih'a 
taught Latin and Greek, one or whom, at Tonge incorporated Oates's inventions a 
fourteen could construe a Greek gospel. The his own exaggerated suspicions into 
exporimontwnsshort-lived,forTongc,having titioua narrative of the ‘popish plot’ Th* 

‘ a restless and freakish head,' accompanied narrative was drawn up m document * 
Colonel Sir Edward Harley [q. v.] to Dun- form, with forty-three clauses or-heads*> 
kirk as chaplain to the Enghsli garrison in indictment, and, copies having been nwa' 
1600. His stay there was out short by Tonge handed the scroll to Danby in d’ 
the sale of Dunkirk to the French in 1601, middle of August. A few days kter k 
whereupon Tongo obtained from Harley the called on Burnet and gave hm orally tbs 
small vicarage of Lcintwardiue in Hereford- dot ails of the alleged designs of tbs panisti 
shire. On 26 June 1060, upon the presenta- Burnet wrote of his strange visitor: 'He 
tion of Bishop Ifenohraan, no was admitted was a gardener and a oliymist, and Vos full 
to tho rectory of St. Hary Stayning,nnd had of projects and notions. He had got some 
to lice three moullis later boibro tho great credit in Cromwell's time, and that kept bim 
fire, Avhich burned both Iiis church and poor. lie was a very mean divme and 
parish to tho gi'oimd. In his homeless con- scorned credulous and simple, but I looked 
dition he gladly accepted a ohaiilalncy at on him as a eincere man.’ 

Tangier. lie stayed there about two years, Tho affair was at first regarded asade\ice 
when he beoamo rector of St. Hiohael’s, of Danby’s to obtain an augmentation of tbe 
Wood Street (domolished 1898), to which king's guards. At this period Tonga and 
the parish of St. Miu-y Stayning was banco- Oates wore living at a bell-founUer'a at 
forth united. Subsoquently, irom 1072 to Vauxhall, afterwards known astba'pbt- 
1077, he held with this the rectory of Aston, house,’ and Tongo was busily occupied them 
in Ilerofordshiro. during tho remainder of August in comma- 

Having studied the luouhrations of An.- uicating additional details of tbe conapitacy 
thony Munday, TIabernfold, Prynno, and to Danhy at Wimbledon. He had seveial 
other plot-mongers and writers against the interviews with the king himself both at 
jesuits, from the time of his return from Whitohnll, upon the first announcement of 
Tangier, Tongo seoms to have definitely tho plot (Ifi Aug.), and ofterwards at iVijul. 
formed the design of ekeing out his moagro sor; but Charles was thoroughly aceptical 
income by compilations of a like tendency, as to the genuineness of his revelations. On 
He commenced upon some translatiotis of 6 Sopl., as an alternative means of giving 
polemics against the Society of Jesus by publicUy to the matter, Tonge applied to ^ 
Port Eoyalists and others, but the market Edmund Berry Godfrey [q.v.], a weU-knomi 
was already overstocked with wares of this justico of the peace, and prevailed upon bin 
kind. Whot seems to have given Tongo the to take down Oatos’s depositions upon oatb. 
necessary stimulus to proceed with his in- This created some stir, and on 27 %pt 
vestigations was a rumour of a popish plot Tonge was summoned to impear with Oates 
to murder the king and set up the Duke of before the privy council. The alarmist view 
York in his place, which he heard from one which they took of the narrative combined 
llichard Greene while he was in Hereford- with tho discovery of Coleman's cottespon- 
shire in 1676. Tonge was convinced of the dence [soo CoLnuAiv, Edwaxd] and the 
gonuinonoss of Gbeone's allegations * because’ murder of Godfrey in the middle of Octobcp 
the alleged plot was hatched in 1675 during to provoke an acuto panic among the loyal 
the ‘ illegal prorogation’of parliament (TAe and bigoted protestants, who formed tbe 
Popish Massacre .... 4em^ part qf Dr, bulk of the population of Loudon. Tonge 
Tongds Collections on that Suly'eat . , . pud- appears to have been bewildered by tbe 
Ushed for his Vindication, 1679). During reign of terror which his weak credubty 
the winter of 1676, whilo residing hi the had done so much to precipitate, From 
Barbican at the house of Sir Blohard Barker, the close of September 1678 be Tea 
one of the patrons whom he managed to assigned rooms in Whitehall along mtb 
infect with his own abnormal oiediility upon Oates, but after a few months he piefetid 
the subiieot of catholic ini rigiies, Tonge came to withdraw from all assooiationwith bis 
into contact with Titns Oates, who professed quondam ally. lie had, however, upon tbe 
enthusiasm for his great aims. Having al- motion of Sir Thomas Olarges, to appeffl 
ready convinced himself by his literary, ns- with Oates at tho bar of the House of tioin- 
trologjcal, and other occult researches that a mons on 21 March 1078-9. He then pve 
vast jesuit pslot was impending over Eng- a long account of his observations of tbs 
land, Tonge became the willing dupe of papists hofore the discovery of the plot, aaJ 
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•ffriting's upon the subject (see bolcw), 
S works) so Oates informed him, ‘ so 
mal’d the jesmls at St. Omer ’ that they 
Sa-oatcbed 'Titus to murder the author, but 
tie mtended murderer took the opportunity 
fn escape from their clutches and to save 
hia kinff ftud his country. This probably 
{^resented Tonga’s genuine belief in the 

""S'september 1680 Simpson Tonge, the 
Jivine’s eldest son, was committed to New- 
sate for aspersions against bis father and 
Qjtea to the effect that they bad concocted 
tip plot between them. A few days later 
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whatever can be attached to ms evidence, as 
he seems to have acted as the tool of Titna 
Oateswith a view to ‘ trepanning’ L’Estrange, 
the BOital enemy of the plot. Oates’s idea 
,S 3 evidently to involve L’Estrange in a 
colourable charge of tampering with young 
Toage to invalidate the ‘proteatant’ evi- 
deuce. The device was exposed by L’Estrange 
m < The Shammer Shainm’d ’ (1081,4to i cf. 
FnzasBAiP, Narration, 1680, fol.) j but it 
hid the effect of driving L'Estrange tem- 
poiarilf from London. 

The affair led Israel Tonga to commence 
la elaborate vindication of bis conduct in 
connection with the plot. Ilaviim narrowly 
e.<capad censure by the House of Commons 
for imputing to a member (Sir Edward 
Dering) a feeling of bindnoes towards the 
p™’a nuncio (Gbut, Debates, viii. 1 eq.), 
Tonge seems to have prooeedod to Oxford 
in November1680. He uad a design on foot 
for tuming Obadiab Walker [q. v.] out of 
his fellowsbip and succeeding to the placo. 
At Orford, too, he took part in the burning 
of a huge effigy of the pope, in the body of 
which, to represent devils, a number of cats 
ind rats were imprisonad. Ho returned to 
London before the close of the month, and bo 
W in the bouse of Stephen College [q. v.] 
on 18 Dec. 1680. Ills funeral procession 
from Blackfriars to St. Michael’s, Wood 
Street, was followed on S3 Dec. by ‘ many 
of the godly party.’ The sermon preached 
bjr Thomas Jones of Oswestry was printed 
vith a dedication to the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth. A committee of the privy council 
VIS appointed to examine bis papers, but 
nothing seems to have resulted from their 
mvestigations. 

An inventory of Tonge’s books is in the 
Secord Office (State Papers, Dom. Oar. H, 
p.^). The same volume contains a very 
cogious and elaborate diary of the events of 
16/8-0, subscribed ‘ Simson 'Tonge’s Journnll 


of the Plot written all with bis own bands 
as be bad excerped it out of Ms father Dr, 
Tonge’s papers a little before be fell into 
the suborners’ bands.’ 

According to Wood, Tonga excelled in 
Latin, Qredt, poetry, and chronology, but 
above nil in alchymy, on which he spent 
much time and money. ‘ He was a person 
cynical and birsnte, shiftless in the world, 
yet absolutely free from covetousness and I 
dare say from prido.’ He showed great in¬ 
genuity in bis grammar teaching and also in 
bis botanical studies, and contributed three 
papers on the 'Action of Sop ’ to the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions’ (Nos. 67, 68, G3), 
A vivid_ description of the learned ‘ gown- 
man ’ with bis bend stuffed full of plots and 
Blman persecutions, patching up the depo¬ 
sitions, with Oates and Bedloe on one side 
and Shaftesbury on the other, is given in 
the ‘Ballad upon the Popish Plot’ (see 
JBagford Ballads, ed. Ebswortb, p. 690). 
His diatribes against the Jesuits, for many 
years unsaleable, derived a tremendoim im¬ 
petus from the ‘ discovery of the plot.’ The 
chief of them were: 1, ' Jesuitical Apho- 
rismes; or, a Summary Account of the Doc¬ 
trines of the J'esuites, and some other Popish 
Doctors, By Ezeral Tonge, D.D,, who Ili'st 
discovered the horrid Popish Plot to bis 
Majesty,’Londonj^l679, 4to. 2. ‘The New 
Design of the Papists detected t or, an 
Answer to the last Speeches of the Five 
Jesuitos lately executed: viz. The, White 
alias Whitebread, William Harcourt abas 
Harison, John Qavan alias Oawen, Anthony 
Turner, and John Fenwick. By Ezrael 
Tongue, D.D.,’ London, 1679, fol.; an appa^ 
rently sincere protest against the' damnaolo 
impiety ’ of the victims of the popish plot, 
on account of their dying declarations of 
innoconce. 3, ‘An Account of the Homisb 
Doctrine in case of Conspiracy and Rebel¬ 
lion,’ London, 1679,4to. 4, * Popish Mercy 
and Justice: being an account, not of those 
massacred in Ifranoe by the Papists formerly, 
but of some later persecutions of the French 
Protestants,’ London, 1679, 4to. 6. ‘The 
Northern Star; The British Monarchy: or 
tbs Northern the Fourth Universal Mo¬ 
narchy .... Being a Collection of many 
choice Ancient and Modern Fropheoies,’ 
London, 1680, fol.; dedicated to Charles II 
‘ his majos^’s sometime commissionated 
obaplain, E. T.’ 6. ‘ Jesuits Assassins; or, 
the Pemish Plot further declared and demon- 
strated in their murderous Practices and 
Principles,’ containing a catalogue of the 
' English Popish Assassins swarming in all 
places, especially in the city of London,’ 
proposals lor the ‘ extirpation of this Bloody 
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Order,* and similar rudocLions and obsurva- 
tions, all ‘ oxlraclDd out of Dr, Tong’s L^apors, 
witilton at bis flrst discovery of this plot to 
his Majosly and sineo augmeulud for public 
satisfaction,’ Loudon, 1080, dlo. As an 
appendix to this appcari'd ' An Aiiswi'r to 
certain Scandalous i’apers scattered abroad 
under colour of a Oalholiolt Admonition.’ 
In this bo draws up a drastic code of twenty 
measures to be aimod ag'ainst the catholics. 
A list is given of the names of the intended 
protestant victims, that of Tonge himself 
being prominent. 

[Wood’s AtheniP Oxon, ad, bliss, iii, 12C2; 
Ifostor’s Almnni Oxon. lfiOO-1714; Wood’s 
Lifo and Timos, od. Oliirk, ii. p.isbim; Hvolyn’s 
Diary, ii. 12fi; TUomiw .ronos's hunornl Ser¬ 
mon, 1081, 4to; burnot's Own Timo, i. 424, 
610: Grey's Debatos, 1709, vols. vii-x.; Hist. 
MS9. Qonim. 14th Itop, App. iv. passim; Smith’s 
Intrigues of tho Popish Plot, 1085; Eiiohard's 
Hist, of liinglaiid, Caro's Hist, of the Papists’ 
Plots; I/nttrsll's Belation, i. 50,128; North's 
Exnmou; Tonga’s Works, soa autiioritios under 
L'EsritAKon, lloonn, and Oaths, Titus ; Noti'S 
and Uuories, 0th ser, iii, 102.] T. S. 

TONKIN, I’ilOMAS (1078-1742), Coiv- 
niah historian, born at Trovaunanoe, St. 
Agnes, Oornwall, and baptised in its parish 
church on 20 Sept. 1078, was ilio oldoal son 
of Hugh Tonkin (1052-1711), vieo-warden 
of tho Stannaries 1701, and sheriff of Oom- 
wall 1703, by his first wife, Frances (1662- 
1091), daugl'ilor of Walter Vincent of Tro- 
levan, near Trogony. 

Tonkin mat ricuhit od from Quuou's College, 
Oxford, on 12 March IflOS-J, and was en¬ 
tered as a student at Ijincoln’s Inn on 
20 Fob, 1094-6. At Oxford lio associatod 
with his feilow-oolh'gian, Edmund Oihson, 
afterwards bishop of Loudon, and with 
Edward Lhuyd, who between 1700 luid 1708 
addressed several letters to him in Oornwall 
(I’liYOB, ArcJueol, Oormb. 1700; Poiwnnr.n, 
Commall, v. 8-14); and he was friendly with 
Bishop Thomas Tanner v.] 

Toiikin withdrew into Cornwall and settled 
on tho family estate. From about 1700 to 
tho end of his days he prosecuted without 
cessation his inquiries into tho topugrapl^ 
and geuealogy of Cornwall, and he soon macte 
‘great proficiency in studying tho Welsh 
and Cornish languages’ (Dn DuNSTANViLnu, 
Garmo) ; but he quiokljr became involved in 
pocuntoy trouble. To improve bis property 
he obtained in 1700 the queen’s sign-manual 
to a patent for a weekly market and two 
fairs at St, Agnes, hut through the opposition 
of the inhabitants of Truro tho grant was 
revoked. IBs progenitors had spent large 
sums from 1033 onwards in endeavouring to 
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the osliito afterwards fell’'into tfie WaJl 
a murcileas creditor,’and in 1780 
was tnUlly destroyed ‘for want of 7^!' 

Tonkins wife was Elbsabetk, dangluernf 
.Tames Kompe of the Bam, near 

Samuel Ivempe of Cardew, on adiSin^, 
mansion, were his brotherB-in-law, He M 
by these oomioctions muoh interest in tt. 
district, and from 12 April 17U at a bi 
election, 1 0 1 ho diaaolut ion on 6 Jan. 
lie reprosontud in parliament the Lonmeh 
of llclaton. Alexander Pendarves, 
widow afterwards became Mrs. belany wos 
his coUeagno in parliament and kis chief 
friend; they were ‘ Cornish squires of hmh 
toiy roput 0 *^ (OoirnTUEr, Pari. Pep. of 
wall, p.48; Mbs. DdIiAny, Autobiosraph}i,i. 
40, lOS). 

On tho death of the lest of the VineenH 
Tonltin dwelt at 'Trelevan for a tima; hut 
tho property was too much encumbered 
for him to retam tho freehold. The latter 
part of his life was passed at Polgoiraa, 
m Gorvan parish, another of his ebtatesl 
llo died there, and was Wiod at Gortan 
on 4 Jail. 1741—2, ILs wife predeceased 
him on 24 June 1739. They had sercml 
children, but the male line became extinct 
on the death of Thomos Tonlcin, their third 


son. 


Tonkin put forth in 1737 proposals for 
printing a history of Cornwall, in three 
volumes of iinporial quarto at three guineas; 
and on 19 July 1730 he prefixed to a collee* 
lion of modern Oornieh pieces and a Catnip 
vocabulary, which ho had drawn up for 
printing, a dedication to WUliam Owavoa of 
Gwavos, his ciiiof assistant (this dedication 
xvoe eent by Prince L, L. Bonaparte on 
SO Nov. 1801 to the ‘ Cambrian Journal,’and 
there reprinted to show the indebtedness to 
Tonkin’s labours of William Piyee [q. t.]) 
Neither of theso contomplated worksenwthe 
light. On 25 Fob, 1701 Dr. Borlnse obtained 
from Tonkin’s representative tke loan ofhia 
manuscripts, consisting ‘of nine volumes,fire 
folios, and four quartos, partly sviitten upon,’ 
a list of which is printed in the ‘ Jonmal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall,’ vL 
(N 0 . xxi.) 107-76. On the death of TonWs 
nieoo. Miss Foss, in 1780, the mamiscriptsof 
the proposed history of Oornwali became the 
properly of Lord do DunstanviUe, who 
allowed Davies Gilbert [q. v.] to edit and to 
embody them in his history of the county 
‘fonndod on the manuscript histories of 
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Ur Hals and Mr. Tonliin’ (1838, 4 vols.) 
imiistanville published in 1811 an edition of 
Carew’s ‘Survey of Cornwall, with Notes 
aiustMtive of its History and Antiqm- 
tia by Thomas Tonkin.’ Those on the 
tet book of the ‘ Sui-vey ’ were evidently 
tepared for publication by Tonkin, and 
tha other notes were seloeted from the 
Bunusci-ipts. His iournd of the eonvoca- 
tion of StannatoTS m 1710 was added to 
it Tonkin’s manuscript history passed from 
litd de Dunatauville to Sir Thomas Phil- 
lOT3 [<!• ^*1 Messrs. Sothe- 

by &Cb. for 617. to Mr. Qunritch on 7 June 


1898t 

Two volumes of Tonkin’s ‘ Alphabetical 
Account of all the Parishes in Cornwall,’ 
down to the letter 0, passed to William 
Ssndya [9-v.l, and then to W. 0. Borlaao, 
fiom whom they went into the museum of 
theHoyal Institution of Cornwall at Truro. 
Four of the later parts were presented to the 
same body by the Rev. R. W. Pye, and 
another page by Sir John Maclean. Several 
manuscripts transcribed by Tonkin are in 
Addit. MS. 38420 at the British Museum, 
and numereua letters by hiin, in print, and 
in manuseiipt, are mentioned in the ‘Biblio¬ 
theca Oornubiensis.’ Tonkin gave much 
aid to Browne Willis in his ‘PaTooliialo 
Anglioaniim.’ PolwUele called Tonkin ‘ona 
of tha moat enlightened antiquaries of his 
day.' 

[Boiiaa and Coiirtnoy's Bihl. Cornnb. i. 31, 35, 
ai8. li. 630, 727-8, 888, 897, hi. 1100, 1106, 
1346; Bunge's Collect. Coriuib. p. 1008 ; Joiirn. 
Rl.of Cornwall, May 1877 p. lui, Decembor 
1877pp.ll8,120,143-4; FoRter’sAluinniOxon.; 
Iblvhele'g Cornwall, 1. 182, 203-0; Xysons’s 
Oornmill, pp. cliii, 2-4,8-11; D. Q-ilbort’s Oorn- 
wU, 111, 103] W. P. C. 


TOHNA, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 
(179()-18i6), miscellaneous writer, was the 
daughter of Michael Browne, rector of St. 
Qiles's Church and minor canon of the 
Cathedrol at Norwich, whore she was horn 
on 1 Oct. 1790. She married in early life a 
Captain Phelan of the 60th regiment, and 
spent two yews with him while serving with 
luaregiment in Nova Scotia. They thenre- 
tnnied to Ireland, where Phelan owned a 
small estate near Kilkenny. TJie marriage 
wsa not a happy one, and they separated 
about 1824. Mrs. Phelan subsequently re- 
odedwith her brother, Captain John Browne, 
It Clifton, where she made the oequaintonco 
of Hannah More [q. v.]; later on she re¬ 
moved to Sandhurst, and then to Jjoudon. 
In 1837 Captain Phelan died in Dublin, 
ttd in 1841 his widow married Lewis Hip- 
m. zix. 


US Joseph Tonna [q, v.] She died at 
ilumsgate on 12 July 1846, and was buried 
there. 

While m Ireland Mrs. Tonna began to 
write, under her Christian names, ‘ Charlotte 
Elizabeth,’tracts for various religious socie¬ 
ties. She was very hostile to the church of 
Rome, and some of her publications are said 
to have been placed on the ‘ Index Expnrga- 
tovius’ {Gent. Mag, 1846, ii. 434). In 1837 
she published an abridgment of Poxe’a 
' Book of Martyrs’ (2 vols, 8vo). She edited 
‘The Protestant Annual,’ 1840, and ‘The 
Christian Jjady’s Magazine ’ from 1836, and 
‘The Protestant Magazine ’ from 1841 until 
her death. She also wrote poems, two of 
which, entitled respectively‘TheMaidenOity’ 
and ‘No Surrender,’ were written specially 
for the Orange cause, and are extremely 
vigorous and popular. They are quite the 
best Orange songs that have been written. 

Mrs.Tonna's other works include : 1. ‘Za- 
doc, the Outcast of Israel,’ 12mD, London, 
1826. 2. ‘Perseverance; a Tale,’ London, 
1826. S. ‘Bacbel; a Tale,’12mo, London, 
1820, 4. ‘Consistency: aTale,’12mo,Loudon, 
1826. 6. ‘Osric: a Missionary Tale, and other 
Pooms,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1826 (P). 6. ‘ Izram: 
a Mexican Tale, and other Poems,’ 12mo, 
London, 1826. 7. ‘The System; a Tala,’ 
12mo, London, 1887. 8. 'TheHockite: an 
Irish Story,’ 12mo, London, 1829. 9. ‘ The 

Musoum,’ 12mo, Dublin, 1882, 10. ‘The 
Mole,’ 12mD, Dublin, 1836, 11. ‘AliceBen- 
den, or the Bowed ShUling,’ 12mo, London, 
1838. 12. ‘LettoT8fromIreland,i837,’8vo, 
London, 1888, IS. ‘Derriana.’ 14, ‘Berry,’ 
1838; loth ed. 1847. 16. ‘Chapters on 

Mowers,' 8vo, London, 1836, 16. ‘ Confor¬ 
mity: aTale,’8vo,London,184.1. 17. ‘Helen 
Meetwood,'8vo,London, 1841. 18. ‘False¬ 
hood and Truth,' 8vo, Liverpool, 1841. 
19. ‘ Personal Recollections,’ 8vo, London, 
1841. 20. ‘DangersandDuties,’12mo,Lon¬ 
don,1841. 21. ‘Judah’s Lion,’8vo, London, 
1843. 22. ‘ The Wrongs of Woman, in four 
parts,’ London, 1848-4, 23, ‘The Church 
Visible in all Ages,’ 8vo, London, 1844. 
24. ‘Judea Capta; an Historical Sketch of 
the Destruction of Jarnsalem by theRomans,’ 
IQino,London,1846. 26. ‘WorksofOharlotte 
Elizabeth,’ with introduction by Mrs. H, B, 
Stowe,Svols.; 3nd6dit.Nowyorlt,1846; 7th 
edit. 8vo, New York, 1849. 20. ‘Bible Cha¬ 
racteristics,’ 8vo, London, 1861. 27. ‘ Short 
Stories for Children,’ 1st. and 2nd ser. 12mo, 
Dublin, 1864. 28. ‘Tales and Illustrations,’ 
8vo, Dublin, 1864. 29. ‘Stories from the 
Bible,’ 12mo, London, 1861, 30, 'Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s Stories ’ (collected), 8 vols. 16mo, 
New York, 1808. 
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[Slcetoh of OharloUo ISlizaljoth liy Mvb. 'Bal¬ 
four ; Qoiit. Mug. 1846, ii. 438-4 j Brit. Mus. 
Out.; Julian’HDiet. ofHymnologyi O'Donoghuo's 
Poots of Ireland; Monioir of Olurlotto Eliza¬ 
beth, 1862.] I). J. O’i). 

TONlfA, LEWIS ITIPPOLYTUS 
JOSEPIl (1812-1867), author, waa boru on 
S Soiit. 1812 at Liverpool, whora liia fatlior 
was vice-consul for Spain and the Two 
Sicilies. Ills mother was tlio daughter of 
Major H. S. Blanoltley. consul-general in the 
Balearic Islands. In 1828 he was at Oorfu, 
a student, Avhon the death of his father 
throw him on his own resources, and he 
entorod as interpreter, with the rating of 
‘ act ing schoolma-jtev,’ on board tlio Hydra, 
then employed in tho Gulf of Patras. In 
•Tnnuary 1831 ha was tronsforred to tho 
Bainhow with Sir John Erauklin _ [q. v.], 
and in Uclobor 1833 to tho Britannia, flag¬ 
ship of Sir Pultottoy Malcolm [q.v.] On 
returning to England in 1836 ho o'btained— 
apparently through Malcolm’s inlluonoo—^tho 
post of assistant-director and afterwards of 
socrolary of tho Royal United Service Insti¬ 
tution. This he held till hisdeatlion2 April 
1867, rendering to the inatitnliou 'zealous 
and (‘IToctive’ service. IIo was twico mar¬ 
ried ! first, in 184.1, to Mrs. Pholan |soo 
ToirifA, OnAnMiTB EtizAnmn]; secondly, 
in 1848, to Mary Anno, daughter of Oharlos 
Dibdiii tho younger [soe under Dcddiit, 
Heniu Edwahu], who survived him. There 
was no isBuo by either marriage. 

Tonna was tho author of numerous small 
books and pamphlets, almost all on religious 
and controversial subjects, written from the 
ultra-protesiant point of view. Among 
those may be namod; 1. ‘ Erchomeno, or 
Tilings to Oomo,’ 1847, 16mo. 2. ‘Nuns 
and Nunneries: Sketebes compiled entirely 
from Romish Authorities,’ 1852, 12mo. 

3. 'The Real Dr. Aohilli: a few more 
words with Oardiual Wiseman,’ 1860, flvo. 

4. 'The Lord is at Hand.’ 6, ' Privileged 
Persons.’ 

[Q-eut. Hug. 1857, ii. 66: Brit. Hus. Cat,; 
Ships’Fay books &c, in tho Publio Record OiBca] 

J. R. Jj, 

TONHEYS, T02TEYS, or TONEY, 
JOHN (d. 1610?), grammarian, was nurhaps 
a native of Tony, Norfolk, and was educated 
from childhood at tho Austin Priary, Nois- 
wich. He became a hior and was sent to 
Cambridge. He proceeded D.D. in 1602, 
and became prior of tho Norwich house and 
provincial of his order in England. Tie 
studied Greek, and Bale told Loland that lie 
bad seen a Greek letter by him. lie ivrote 
‘Rudimonta Grommatices,’ said to have been 


printed by Pynson (8vo), of which no cow 
IS known. Leland sow many copies of 

booksongi-mnmarintheAugnstiniSuLiW 

London. Bale ascribes to him nmew{’ 
sermons, letters lectures, collectanea, and 
rhymes, of which nothing farther is CJn 
Ho died about 1610, and was buried 1111™ 
don. A ‘ Master Toneys ’ appeairto 
uT !" service m 1614, and 1 

liooort Toneys attested Princess Marv^s 
marriage to Louis XII of Ih-anee in the same 
year, and was aft erwards canon of Lincolnand 
of York (Lettersand Papers of EenniTlU 
vols. i. and ii.) * ' 

I Cooper’s Athenm Cantnhr.; Blomefleld■sllIl^ 
folk, IV, 01; OssiiigBr’s Bibl. August, p m 
Amos's Typogr. Antiq, otl. Biorbart, 1 286 .' 
Baker’s Chromole, p, 292; Bale’s Seriptt Brit’ 
viii. 66 ; Lehmd’s Collectanea, is. 64.] M B ' 

TONSON, JACOB (1660 P-1736), pnh- 
Usher, boru about 1866, was the second sou 
of Jacob Tonson, chirurgaon and citizen of 
London, who died in 1068. He is believed 
to have liaen related to Major Richard Ton- 
eon, who obtained a grant of land in co, 
Cork from Charles II, and whose descendants 
became Borons Riversdale (Buheu, Eitinst 
Peerage's, By his father’s wiU (P. 0, C. 
Hone 147) ho and his elder brother Bichatd, 
08 well 08 three sisters, were each entitled 
to 100/,, to be paid when they came of w 
(MaIiONW, Life of Lryden, p. 622). & 
0 Juno 1670 Jacob was apprenticed to Tho¬ 
mas Basset; a stationer, mr eight years (t6, 
p, 636). iJaving boon admitted a fieenus 
of the Company of Stationers on 20 Dec, 
1077, ho 'began jjusincss on his own account, 
following his brother Richard, who hud com- 
mouoed m 1676, and had pu'Dlished, amoni 
other things, Otway's‘Don Carlos,' Eichari 
Tonson hod a shop within Gray’s Inn Gate; 
Jacob Tonson’s shop was for many yesis 
at tho Judge’s Head in Chancery Lane, neat 
Plcot Street. 

It has boon said that when Tonson bought 
tho copy of ‘ Troilua and Otessida’(1879), 
the first play of Drydeu’s that he published 
he was obliged to borrow the purchase 
money (20/.) iVom Abel Swalle, another 
hooksoller. However this may ha, the nama 
of both hooksoRors appeor on the title-pag^ 
as was often the case at that time. Tonsou 
was suiliciently well off to purohase plan 
by Otway and Tate. In 1081 the brotM 
llichnrd and Jacob joined in puhliahiM 
Drydon’s ‘ Spanish Friar,’ and in 1088 Jacoh 
Tonson obtained a volualile property hyp®- 
chasing from Barbazon Ailmer, the asa^ 
of Samuel Simmons, ono half of his right 
in ' J^orodiso Lost.’ Tho other half was p®- 
chased at an odvance in 1690. Tons® 
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.ft^nrarS^aiiilie tid mode moto by' Paro- 
Lost ’ tlianby any other poem (Spenou, 

J^eedotea, 1868, p. 2610- 

In the earlier part of his life Tonson was 
much associated with Dryden [see also Diir- 
my John]. A step which did much to 
BJtablish his position was tho publication in 
IflJt of a volume of ‘ Miscellany Poems,’ 
Drvden’s editorship. Other volumes 
Sowed in 1685, 1693, 1094, 1708, and 
1708 and the collection, which was several 
times reprinted, is known indifferently as 
Drrden’s or Tonson'e' Miscellany,’ During 
the Misuine year Tonson contiiiuod to bring 
irpieces by Dryden, and on 6 Oct. 1091 
paid thirty guineas for all the author’s 
tiahts in the printing of the tragedy of 
iCleomenes.’ Addison’s ‘Poom to his Ma- 
tety ’ was published by Tonson in 1696, and 
there was some oorro-spondenca respecting 
a nroposod joint translation of Herodotus 
bv hoylc, filackmore, Addison, and others 
(iDDisoN, Works, V. 318-21). 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil, e.veouted 
between 1693 and 1696, was published by 
Tonson in July 1897 by siibscriplion. Serio us 
differences arose between the poet 
tad his publisher, and Diydan’s letters to 
Tonson (1696-7) are full of complaints of 
pia-intiMa and sharp praotioo and of refusals 
to occept clipped or bad money. Tonson 
wonld pay uoUiing for notes j Dryden re¬ 
torted, notes and prefaces sball be short, 
b»i»iiTi!ifl you shall get the more by saving 
paper, added tliat all tho trade were 
iharpers, Tonson not more than olliars, Dry¬ 
den deserihed Tonson thus, in lines Avritton 
under Ue portrait, and afterwards printed in 
'Faction Displayed ’ (1706) : 

With leering looks, hull-faood, and frecklod 
fair; 

IVith two left legs, and Tudiu-coloaied 
hair, 

Aad fiow^ pores, that taint tho ambient 
air 


{Eist MSS, Comn, Srd Rep. p. 1931. Sub¬ 
sequently the letters became more iriondly, 
and on the publication of ‘ Alexander's 
Feast,' in November 1707, Dryden wrote to 
Tonson, ‘I hope it has done you service, and 
irih do more,’ 

Sryden’s collection of translations from 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, and others, known as 
‘The Fables,’ was published by Tonson in 
Xoremher 1690; a second edition did not ap- 
pearmitil 1713, There is on undated letter 
from Mrs. Aphra Dcbn [q. v,] to Tonson ot 
Baffordbury, thanking him warmly for what 
he had said on her behalf to Dryden, She 
hegged hard ibr five pounds more than Ton- 


son offered for some of her verses. In eon* 
uection with Jeremy Collier’s attack on the 
stage, the Middlesex justices presented the 
playhouses hi May 1698, and also Congreve 
for Avriting tho ‘Double Dealer,’ D'Urfey 
for ' Don Quixote,’ and Tonson and Brisco, 
booksellers, for printing them (LTriTEDi/i,, 
Brief Belation of State Affaire, iv. 879). 
Tonson published Congreve’s reply to Col¬ 
lier, and at a later date ‘The Raithful 
Friend’ and ‘The Confederacy ’ by his fiiend, 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 

Before the end of the century Tonson hud 
moved from the Judge’s Head to a shop in 
Gi’ay's Inn Cate, probably the one previously 
occupied by his brother iliebard. It is not 
uuliiiuiy that Richard Avas dead, and that 
Jacob, who had no children, and seemingly 
never married, now took into partnership hia 
nephew Jacob, Avhoae son Avas afterAvards to 
bo his heir. It is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the ancle from, the nephew in later 
yoarsj the hitter Avillbe referred to in future 
ns Tonson junior. 

By 1700 Tonson’s position was well esta¬ 
blished, and about that time the Rit-Cat 
Club Avas founded, with Tonson as secretary. 
The meetings were first held at a mutton- 
pie shop in Shire Lane, kept by Christopher 
Cat [q. V.], and may have be^un with sup¬ 
pers pven by Tonson to his literary friends. 
About 1703 Tonson purchased a house at 
Barn Elms, and built a room there for the 
dub. In a poem on the club, attributed to 
Sir Richard Blaokmore [q, v.], we find 

One night in seven at this convenient seat 

Indulgent Bociy [Jacob] did the Muses 
treat. 

Tonson was satirised in several skits, and it 
Avas falsely alleged that he had been ex¬ 
pelled the club, or had witlidraAvn from the 
society in scorn of being their jest any 
longer (' Advertisement’ in Brit. Mua. Libr. 
818. m. 19/31). 

In 1708 Tonson went to Holland to ob¬ 
tain paper and engravings for the fine edi¬ 
tion of Ctesor’s ‘ Commentaries,’ Avhich was 
ultimotoly published under Samuel Clarke’s 
care in 1713. At Amsterdam audRotter- 
dom ho met Addison, and assisted in soma 
abortive negotiations for Addison’s enmloy- 
meut as travelling companion to Lord Hert¬ 
ford, son of the Duke of Somerset (Aikin, 
lAfe ofAidieon, i. 148-65). In 1706 Tonson 
published Addison’s ‘Rematlis on several 
Parts of Italy.’ 

Versos by young Pope were circulating 
among tho critics in 170o, and in April 1706 
Tonson Avrote to Pope proposing to publish 
a pastoral poem of his. Tope’s postomls 

Sq3 
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ixllimatoly appeared in Toiison’e slxtli * Mis¬ 
cellany ’ ("May 1709). "Wyoherluy wrote iliat 
Tonson had long been gontleiuan-ushor to 
the Musos : ' you will inoJco .Tacob’e ladder 
niiso you lo immortality’ (Pope, Worh»f 
vi. 87, 40, 72, ix. 645). 

Eowe's edition or Shalcespoaro, in six 
volumes, was published early in 1709 by 
Tonson, who had previously advertised for 
materials (TiMpmuB y, BnayohpmUia, p. 698). 
Steele dined at Tonson’sin 1708-0, souietimes 
to get a biU discounted, sometimes to hoar 
manuscripts read and advise upon them 
(ArriCDNj lafa of Steele, i. 204, 236). There 
is a tradition that in earlior days Steele had 
had a daughter by a daughter of Toiison’s; if 
this is true, it must apparently have beon a 
daughter oflliclinrdTonson, .Jacob’s brother. 
In the autumn of 1710 Tonson moved to the 
Shakespeare’s Head, opposite Oatlierine 
Street in the Strand; his farmer shop at 
Gray’s Inn Gate was announced for salo in 
the ‘Taller'for 14 Oct. (No. 287): and it 

SBQinS IjO llfliVS 1}C6TI liQilcOtl 71l0tQQi8 OsllOl'llOj 

stationer, the father of the afterwards woll- 
known publisher, Thomas Osborne (d. 1707) 
[q. V.] On 20 July 1711, after a long interved, 
Swift met Addison imd Stoolo ‘at young 
Jacob Tonson’s.’ ‘The two Jacobs," says 
Swift to Esther Johnson, ‘think it I who 
have made the secretniy take from them the 
printing of the Gazette, which they are goii^ 
to lose..,. Jacob camo to mo t’other day to 
make his court; but I told him it was too 
late, audlhatitwas notmydolng.’ Accounts 
furnished to Steele by Tonson of the sole of 
the collective editions of the ‘Taller’ and 
‘ Spectator’ have been preserved (Aitkbn, 
I4fe of Steele, i. 829-31) ; from October 1712 
Tonson’s name was joined with Samuel Back- 
ley’s as publisher at the‘Spectator.’ In No¬ 
vember 1712 Addison and Steele sold all 
their right and title in one half of the copies 
of the iirst seven volumes of the ‘Spectator’ 
to Tonson, jun., for 676j!., and all rights in 
the other huf for a similar sum to Buckley. 
Buckley in October 1714 reassigned his half- 
share in the ‘ Spectator ’ to Tonson junior for 
600/. Cfd, i. S64; ITist. MSS. Comm, 9 th Rep. 
ii. 471). 

Tonson published Addison’s tragedy, 
* Oato,’ in April 1718; and, according to a 
concocted letter of Pope’s, the true reason 
why Steele brought the ‘Guardian’ to an 
end in October was a quarrel with Tonson, 
its publisher; ‘ho stood engaged to his 
bookseller in articles of ponalty for all the 
“ Guardians,” and by desisting two days, 
and altering the title of the paper to that of 
the ‘‘ Englishman,” was quit of the obliga¬ 
tion, those papers being printed by Buckley.’ 


There are various reasons why this bio 
impi-obablo; the truth seems to bs u,»i 
Steole was anxious to ivrite on poUt® 
with a ftoor hand than was prac^bk 
<3uardum,’ In the summer of 
1714 wo hear of Steele writing political 
pamphlots at Tonson’s, where there tok 
three bottles of wine of Steele's (Aiisw 
Life qf Steele, ii. 26, 30), and in Octobei 
Tonson printed Steele’s ‘Ladies’ Lil^> 
Tonson appears in Rowe’s ‘Dialoguebetifeen 
Tonson and Congreve, in imitation of TTnii „| ^ i 
1714: ’ 

Thou, Jacob Tonson, were, to my concemne 
The cheorfnllest, beat, boiisst fellow living, 

In the same year Tonson, with Bainaby 
Bernard Lintot [q. v.] and William Taylor 
was appointed one of the printers of the 
l^arliamentary votes. Next year be paid 
fifty guineas for the copyright of Addi¬ 
sons comedy, ‘ The Drummer,’ and published 
Tickell’s Iriiiislation of the first book of the 
‘Iliad,’ which gave olTeuce to Pope. On 

6 Feb. 1718 Lintot entered into apartnersbip 

agreement with Tonson for the purchsae of 
plays during oighteen mouths following that 
date. 

In one of several amueing letters fiom 
Vanbrugh, now at Bayfordbury, Tonson, 
who was then in Paris, was con^atulnted 
upon his luck in South Sea stock, and there 
is other evidence that he mnde a large enm 
in connection with Law's Mississippi sebeme, 
‘ Ho has got 40,000/.,’wrote Robert Arbuth- 
not; ‘ riolios will make people fjrget their 
trado.’ In January 1720 Tonson obtained > 
grant to himself and his nephew of the oice 
of stationer, hooksoller, and printer to some of 
the prinoipal public offices (Pat. 6 George 1); 
and on 12 Oct. 1722 he assigned the wkde 
boueilt of the grant to his nepW. Tbe^t 
wnsofterwards renewed by Walpole, in 17S3, 
for a second term of forty years (Pat. 6 
George H). Tho elder Tonson seems to 
have given up business about 1720, He kd 
bought the Ilazells estate at Ledbury, Here¬ 
fordshire (DuiTOiJMn and Oooxn, Eertfo^- 
sfiire, iii, 100-1), and in 1721 hewassendiiu 
presents of ciderto tho Dukes of Grafton and 
N ewonetle, tlie latter of whom called Toiot 
‘my dear old friondj’ ond asked kirn to give 
him his company in Sussex (Sist. mSS, 
Comm. 2ndRop. pp. 70,71). Henceforth ve 
may suppose, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, that ‘ Tonson’ in contem¬ 
porary allusions means the nephew. 

Steele’s ‘Consoious Lovers’ Mpearedm 
1722, and Tonson assigned to Lintot halt 
tho copyright for 70/. He had to apjly to 
the oom't of ohanoory for an injunction to 
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ston Bobart Toolie and others printing a 
ninted edition of the piny; the sum paid for 
fvj copyright Yras 401. {AtAenaum, 5 Dec. 
Igon ^ In the same year Tonson published 
theDohe of Buckingham’s ‘ Works,’ and in 
JJ .15 pope's edition of Shakespeare. 

Proposals -were issued by Tonson _ in 
January 1720 for completing tho subscription 
to tlie new edition of Bymer's ‘ Foedera,’ in 
setenteen folio volumes (of which fifteen 
,ere then printed), at fifty guineas the set 
I Sat, MSS. Comm. 7bhEQp.p.692; Niohom, 
Jit Anecd. i. 478-80). The -work was 
jjushed in 1736. Tonson publiabod a quarto 
edition of WaUor's works, edited by Fenton, 
in 1729) and an edition of Lord Lonsdowne’s 
works in 1732. Tope was annoyed to find 
in 1731 that Tonson was to be one of the 
publishers of Theobald's proposed edition of 
Bh^espeate, in which he feored an attack 
an his own editorial work, but he professed 
to be satisfied with the assurances he re¬ 
ceived (Gent. Mag. January 1836). In 
writing to the elder Tonson on this subject. 
Pope asked for any available information 
rejecting the ‘ Man of Boss,'and, in thanking 
him for the particulars received, explained his 
intention in singli^ out this man as the 
centre of a poem (Porn, Works, iii. 628). 
Edier in the year the elder Tonson was in 
town, and Pope, writing to Lord Oxford, 
said that if he would come to see him he 
would show him a phenomenon worth seeing, 
'old Jacob Tonson, whole tho perfect imogo 
ind likeness of Bay la's “Dictionary;" so 
M of matter, secret history, and wit and 
^it, at slmost fourscore’ (ib, viii. 279). 
(k 19 March Lord Oxford, Lord Bathurst, 
Pope, and Gay dined with old Toneon at 
Baines and drank Swift'e health (Gay to 
Swift, 20 March 1731). In 1734 Samuel 
Gibbons was appointed stationer to the 
Prince of Wales in place of Jacob Tonson 
(Nichols, Idt. Anecd. viii. 390). 

Jocob Tonson junior predeceased his 
nnde, dying on 25 Nov. 1786, worth 100,0007. 
(Gsnt, Mag. 1736, p. 682), Ills will, of 
great length (P.0.0.267Duoie), was written 
OB 16 Aug, and proved on 6 Dec. 1286, 

The elder Tonson’e death at Ledbury fol¬ 
lowed that of hie nophew on 2 April 1736, 
when ha was described as worth 40,0007. 
(Sent Mag. 1736, p, 168). Ilis will was 
nude on 2_Nov. 1786 (P. 0. 0. 91 Derby). 

_ A painting of the elder Touson by Knoller 
is among the Kit-Cat portraits; it la beet 
kaowntniough Faber's engraving, Poposays ‘ 
tkt Tonson obtained portraits from Knellor 
withrat payment by fiatteiing him and send- | 
mg him presents of venison and wlno (SpihtOh, 
jintedotes, 1868,p, 136), Drydon’s satirical; 


account of his abearance has been quoted; 
Pope calls him ‘ loo-legged Jacob’ and 'genial 
Jacob’ (Dunciad, i. 67, ii, 68), Dunton 
(Ltfb and Errors, i. 216) desenbes Tonson 
as ‘a very good judge of persons and 
authors; and as there is nobody more com¬ 
petently qualified to give their opinion of 
another, so there is none who docs it with a 
more severe exactness or with less partiality; 
for, to do Mr. Tonson justice, he apeaks his 
mind upon all occasions, and will flatter 
nobody,’ No doubt this roughness of manner 
wore oflf ns Tonson grew in prosperity. 

Jacob Toirsoiv (d. 1767), great-nephew of 
the above, and son of Jacob Touson junior, 
carried on the publishing business m the 
Strand. In 1747 he paid iVarhurton 6007, 
for editing Slmkeepeare (Nichols, Lit. Aneod. 
V. 595), aud ho was eulogised by Steerens in 
the advortieement prefixed to me edition of 
Shakespeare 1778:' he never learned to con¬ 
sider the author as an uuder-ogeut to the 
bookseller . . . ILis manners wero soft and 
his conversation delicate,’but he reserved his 
acquaintance for a small nmnber. Johnson 
spmre of him as 'the late amiable Mr, Ton- 
son.’ In 1760 he was high sheriff for Surrey, 
and in 1769 ho paid the fino for being ex¬ 
cused serving the same oifico for the city of 
London and county of Middlesex. There is 
a story of his having twice helped Fielding 
when that writer was unable to pay his 
taxes (Gent, Mag. Ivi. 650). Tonson died 
on 81 Marsh 1767 (ib, p. 192), without 
issue, in a house on the north side of the 
Strand, near Catherine Street, whither he 
had removed the husinese some years earlier. 
Ilis will (P. C. C. 165 L^ard) was mode in 
1763. In 1776 letters of administration of 
tlw goods of Jacob Tonson, left nnadmini- 
Bterad by Eicbard Tonson, were granted to 
William Baker, esq, (M.P. for Hertford¬ 
shire), and in 1823, Baker having failed to 
administer, letters of administration were 
granted to Joseph Eogers, 

Eiohasd Tohsoh (d. 1772)^ the third Jacob 
Tonson’s brother, who took little part in the 
conceme of the hnsinees, lived at Water 
Oakley, neor Windsor, where he built a 
room for the Kit-Oal portraits. Ilia honevo- 
leuco and hospitality made him popular, and 
in 1747 he was elected M.P. for^Valliiig- 
ford, and in 1768 M.P. for New Windsor, 
lb some correspondence with the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1767, the duke spoke of his old 
friendship with Eichard Tonson, 'the heir of 
one I honoured aud loved, and have passed 
many most agroeable hours with’ (Addit. 
MS. 32086, if. no, 128, SOI, 893, 407). 
Eichard Tonson died on 9 Oct, 1772 (Gent, 
Mag, xlii. 496), 
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DosicloB tlio papers at TJayfordbury, llioro 
is a considerablo oollootion of Tonson papers 
in Ibo Bi'itisb Museum, some relating to 
business and some to private matters; but 
many of them are damaged or frogiuentary 
(Addit. MSS. 28276-6). Single lotlors and 
papers •will be found in Addit. MSS. 21110, 
28887 f. 187, 28893 f. 44.1, 32626 f. 2, 32690 
f. 30,32986,32902 f. 340 j Egorlon MS. 1961, 
and Stowe MSS. 766 f. 35,165 f. 97 i. 

fJT.ilono’s Life of Drydon, pp. 622-40; 
Drydon’s Works, cd. Scott, i. 387-01. viii. 6, 
XV. 104, xviii. 103-38, 191; Bwift’b Works, od. 
Scott, ii. 810, V. 460, xvi. 320, 330, xvii. 168, 
348, Pope’s Works, od. El win and Courtliojia; 
Oonl. Miig. Ix-vv. oil, Ixxvii. 738; flponco’s 
Anecdotes; Ailkon’s Life of Steele; Walpolo’s 
Letters, li. 216, iii. 80, iv. 179; Hist. MSS. Ooinia. 
3rd Eep. p. 193, 2nd liop. pp. 69-71,7th Eop. p. 
692,8tul{op,iii.8,10,16lIiJlep. pt.vi. ;Niehulus 
Lit. Anoed. andLit. lllnstr.; Knight's Shadows 
of the Old Bookfaollora; Duhlin University Mug. 
Ixxix. 703.J Q. A. A 

TONSTALTi, OUTITIIERT (1474-1559), 
mnsler of the rolls and bishop successively 
of Loudon and Durhotn. [See Tunstalu.] 

TOOKE. [See also Ttneu.] 

TOOKE, ANDllEW (1073-1732), master 
of thoOiiiirtovhousfl, second son of Uonjamin 
Tooke, cilisten and slatioiior of London, wos 
born in 1673, and received his oduoatiou in 
the Oharterbeuso scboel. 11 0 was admitted 
a scholar of Clare Hall, 0ambridge,in 1600, 
took tho degree of ll.A. in 1693, and com¬ 
menced M.A. in 1097. In ] 695 iio iind be¬ 
come usher in tho Chart orliouso school, and 
on 6 July 1704 ho was elected professor of 
geometry iu Gresham College in Buecossion 
to Dr. Bobcrtllooko [q. v.] On 30 Wov. 1704 
he was chosen a follow of tho Itoyal Society, 
whose members hold tlieir mootings iu his 
chamhers until they left the college iu J7J0 
('I'liowBON', Lut of Fellows of the Foj/al 
Societi/, p. xxAi). lie Avas clioson mnelcr of 
tho Charterhouse on 17 July J728 iu the 
room of Ur. Tlioraas Walker, lie had takou 
deacon’e orders and sometimes ])ceachod, but 
devoted liimself principally to the instruc¬ 
tion of youth. On 20 Juno 1729 following 
he resigned his professorship in Gresham 
College. lie died on 20 Jan. 1731-2, and 
was buried in the chapel of the Olmrterhouso, 
where a monument was erected to his memory 
( Gent,^ Mag, 1732, p. 686; Publications of iha 
Harleian Soc., Segisters, xviii. 86). In May 
1729 he married the widow of Henry Lovett 
[q. T.J, physician to tho Ohorlerhouse. 

His works are: 1. ‘The Pantheon, re¬ 
presenting the Fabulous Histories of the 
Hoatheu Gods and most Illustrious Heroes,’ 


translated from the < Pantheu^ltoii^ij^ 
ol the lesuit fat her Franfois Antoine Pome; 
i « 7 ?? copperplates, London 

1008, 8 vo; 7th edit., ‘ m which the wbli 
translation is revised.’ T.nni1 iM» ft 


Whole Duty of Man, according to the Law 

ofNaturu,’tran 8 latpd from the Latin ofBmon 

Samuel voii Putfoiidorf, 4th edit. T.nii,i,i n 
1716, 8vo. 4. ‘Instituliones OhristianE* 
London, 1718, 8vo, being a tranelationof the 
‘Oluistian Inetitutos,’ by Francis Gaatrell 
[q. y.l bishop of Chester. 6. An edition of 
O'vid’s ‘ Fasti,’ London, 1720, 8vo. 6, An 
odilionof William Walker's ‘Treatise ofEni- 
lieliParticles,’ London, 1720, 8vo. 7. ‘Copy 
of (ho last Will and Testament of Sir Thomaa 
Gresham . . , with some Accounts eoncem- 
iiig Groslmm College, taken fiom the la«t 
Edition of Stew’s “ Survey of London'" 
(anon.), London, 1724(aomo of these accoimta 
wove originally written by him), 8. Soma 
epistles distinguished by the letters A. Z. 
in tho English edition of Pliny’s ‘ Epistles.’ 
11 vols. London, 1724, 8vo. 

[Addit. MS. 6882, f. 62; Biogr. Brit., SuppL 
p. 173; Nichols's Lit. Anoed. iii. 627, v.242,u. 
167; Ward's Oreslmm Professors, p. 108.1 

'f.O. 


TOOKE, GEOPbOE (1696-1676), soldier 
luid writer, born in 1606, was the fifth son 
of Waller Tooko, hy his wife Angelet (f. 
1608), Bocond daughter and coheiress of 
William Woodclifi’o, a citizen and mercer 
of London. In 1626 Georgs took ^ in 
tbo unsuccessful expedition under Sir Ed¬ 
ward Oooil [q. V.] against Cadiz. He com¬ 
manded a company of A'olunteers, andafte> 
wards wrote an account of the undertakmg, 
ontitlod 'Tho History of Coles Passion; or 
assnmo will by-name it, the Miss-taking (4 
Oalos proBontecl in Vindication of the Snf- 
forors, and to forowarne the future. By 
Q. T. Esq.,' Jjoudon, 1662, 4to. 'Thewotf, 
wliich is iu piroso aud verse, is dedicated to 
* Iris much honoured cousin Mr John Gresia' 
[q. V.] Another edition was published in 
1661 with a print by Wenoeslaus Hollar 
[q. V.] j and a third iu 1059. After the 
return of the expedition to Plymouth a 
Bovere mortality broke out on board the 
sliips, nndTooko’s health was so much im¬ 
paired that ho Avos eventually compelled to 
ret ii’o from military sorvice. He took up his 
residouco on lus paternal estate of Popes, 
near ITatflold in Ilortfordshire, to Avkich he 
succeeded on the death of his eldest hrothH 
Halphon 22 Deo. 1636. There ho enjojed 
the intimacy of John Selden [q. vJ fheF™^ 
of the ‘over-memorable’ John Halos (1681- 
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^01 [q. V.], and of liib_ cou&in, John 
Greaies, who dedicated lo him in IBGO Ins 
iJJ^criptioii of the Grand Signiors Seraglio.’ 
Tooto med at Popes -without issue in 1676. 
He was twice married: hrst, to Anne, eldest 
Hiuffhter of Thomas Tooke of Bore Court, 
near Dover. She died on 9 Deo. 1642, and 
he married, secondly, Margery, daughter of 
Ihomas Coningshury of North Mimma, Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

Besides the work mentioned, George Tooke 
nas the author of: 1. ‘ The Legend of Britn- 
mart or a Paraphrase upon our provisional! 
British Discipline Inditing it of many seve- 
lall distempers, ond prescribing to the Cure,’ 
London, 1646, 4to; dedicated to ' 'William, 
Entlo of Salisbury.’ The book consists of 
an acute criticism of the constitution of tho 
English infantry in the form of a dialogue 
ktWn ' Mieldo-Worth tho Patriot, Peuy- 
Wise fdia‘Worldling, and Mille-Toylo tho 
^uldier." The copy of this work in the 
British Museum Library is probably unique. 
2. ‘A Chronological Eeviao of those three 
successive Princes of Holland, Zolond, and 
Eieidond, Floris the fourth, hie Sonne, 
William, King of tho Homans, and Ploris 
thfl fift,’ Loudon, 1647,4to (Bril. Miis. Libr.) 

This edition, which is without tho print or’s 
name, is of extreme rarity. It is divided 
into three parts: (a) ‘ Tho deplorable Tra- 
ge^e of Ploris the Pift, Enrlo of Holland,’ 
(j3) ‘The Chronicle Ilistorie of ‘William, 
the 28th Earle i ’ (lO ‘ "Hio Chronicle His¬ 
tone of Florie, tho Fourth of that name.' It 
is dedicated to ' My honourable friend Mr. 
Charles Fairefax.’ The third part was soiia- 
ntely repuhlishod in 1069 (London, 4to); 
an undated copy also exists in tho Britibh 
Jlnaeum Library, with a port ruit of Floris. 
8 . ‘ The Behdes,’London, 1617, 4lo, with, a 
ftontispiece in oorapartraente, by ‘SVilliam 
Haiahnll (^. 1030-1660) fq, v.], in two 
parts (a) ‘ The Bolides, or Eulogio and Elegio 
ofthat truly Honourablo John, Lord Ilur- 
imgton. Boron of Exton, who was elevated 
hence, tho 27th of Fobr. 1613; ’ tf) ‘Tlio 
Behdes or Eulogm of that noblo Martialist 
Major AViUinm Fairefax, slain at Franon- 
thaUinthe Palatinate ... in the year 1621 
(a) was published separately in 1659 (Lon¬ 
don, 4to), and (0) in 1660 (London, 4to), 
nith a portrait of Fairfax by 11. Oaywood. 
4. 'The Engle Triissers Elegio or hiiufo 
ptesented Eulogio of ihat Iiiconiparabla 
Uffleralisslmo Gustavus Adolphus, tho Great 
Eng of Sweden,’ Loudon, 1617, 4to, witdi 
a ftontispiece by William Marshall. ' Dedi¬ 
cated to Ferdinoiido, Lord Fairefax, Baron of 
Cameione j’ another edition was published in 
1660, Loudon, 4to. 6. ‘ AunBC-dioala, or a 


Miscclainc of some diJlbiviit cansonets, dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of my deceased very 
Deere wife, Anna Tooke of Beeio,’Loudon, 
1647, with a froutis-picce by William Mar¬ 
shall; another edition was published in 
1664 (London, 4to), and the library of the 
British Museum contains an undated copy 
with manuscript notes, by John Mitford 
(17fll-1869)[q. V.] Copiesoi' the 1647 edition 
of 3, dr, and 6, hound m one volume, ore to 
be found in the British Museum Library. 
The volume is probably unique. In his pre¬ 
face to 'The Eagle Trussers Elegy ’ in 1047 
Tooke indicates an earlier edition of some of 
his works when ha says ‘ the Presae being 
now to rectifle some peices of mine formerly 
mis-recorded I have ukewiee added this old 
Elegio.’_ Tooke has been unduly dispuaged 
as a writer. Both hie prose and his poetry 
are undouhtedly impaired by a love of far¬ 
fetched metaphor and obscured by a pain¬ 
fully involved style. But iiis -writings attest 
thot lio possessed ability, and the ‘ Legend 
of Bnta-mart’ shows considerable military 
knowledge. 

[Cbaliners's Biogr. Diet. 1816; Clutter- 
buck’s Hortfordsliire, ii, 362; Gent. Mng. 1830, 
ii. 466, 484,602 (by William Mitford); Niehols’s 
lAt, Anecd. ix 172, 808 ; Notes and ftnerios, ii. 
vii. 401; Birch’s Anecdotes of John Greaves in 
Brit. Mns. Addit. MS. 4243, f. 366; Hunter’s 
Chorus ‘Vntiim 111 Addit. MS. 24489 ff, 522-3.] 

E. I. 0. 

TOOKE, JOHN U9ENB (1736-1812), 
politician and philologist, born in Ne-nrport 
Btreet, ‘Weslminstoi, on 26 Juno 1736, was 
third of the seven children of John Home, 
poulterer. Two hrothcis^ both his elders, 
became tradesmen. Of his four sisters, one 
married Thomas "Wildman, afriond of Wilkes, 
and another was second wife of Stephen 
Charles Triboudet Demainbray [q. v.], once 
tutor to George HI and afterwards astro¬ 
nomer at Kow. The older Horne had a 
la-wsuit with Fredoriolc, prince of Woles, 
whose servants had made a peseago &oni 
Leicester House through his premises. After 
establishing his legal rights Ilorne gave leave 
for the use of the pnssago. Frederick showed 
his sense of this handsome conduct by ap¬ 
pointing Horne poulterer to his household. 
Xlie result was that the prince, at his death, 
owed several thousand pounds lo the poul¬ 
terer, who never recovered the money. The 
younger Horne, according to his own notes 
(STDriinNB, ii. 606), was sent in 1730 to the 
‘Soho Sqnaie Academy,’in 1744 to ‘West¬ 
minster, in 1746 to Eton, and oftorwoids to 
private tutors at SovenonJts (1763) and at 
llaronstone, Northomptonshire G764). Ha 
was from the hrst an ‘ origlual. He cared 
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nothing for games, and yet did not distin¬ 
guish himself in lessons, lie lost the sight 
of his right eye in a fight 'with a schoolfellow 
who had a knife in his hand, and ran away 
from his tutor in Kent, defending himself to 
his father on the ground of the tutor’s igno¬ 
rance of grammar. ‘lie never was a boy,’ 
said an old lady who had known him as a 
child. In 1761 he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was ‘senior optima’ in the 
tripos of 1768, graduating B.A. in that year. 
IIo had a strong natural inclination for a 
legal career, and in 1766 he entered the 
Inner Temple. IIo kejit some terms, and 
was intimate with Dunning (afl erwards Lord 
Ashburton) and Kenyon. Ilia father, how¬ 
ever, insist od upon his talcing orders, and 
bought for him tlic right of presentation to 
the chapel of case at New Brentford, worth 
300Z. or SOOf. a year. After gracluating 
IIoriiQ was for a time usher in a school at 
Blackhcath, and while there was ordained 
deacon. He was ordained priest on 33 Nov. 
1760, and began his clerical duties at Brent¬ 
ford. He is said to have delivered good prac¬ 
tical aormous, and to have been often asked 
to preach for charities in London. He also 
Btudiodmedioine,ande8tablishcdadi^onsary 
for the good of his iiarishionors. lie was, 
however, aoouBod of being too fond of cards 
and society. Ilis creed. If ho had one, was 
of the vaguest, and he was no doubt glad of 
a reason for leaving his duties to a curate. 
In 1703 ho became travelling tutor to the 
son of John Elwes [q. v,], tho famous miser, 
and made a year’s tour in Franco. 'Through 
tho influence of his brother-in-law, Domaui- 
bray, Elwes, and other friends, ho had a 

E romise of a chaplaincy to the king and some 
opes of preferment. On his return to Eng¬ 
land, however, ho throw himself into the 

f ioliticol excitement of tho lime. lie pnb- 
ished an anonymous pamphlet, called ‘'The 
Petition of an Englishman’ (1700), defend¬ 
ing Wilkes in violent language and chal¬ 
lenging prosecution. He promised tho pub¬ 
lisher to give up his name if a prosecution 
took place. The authorities, however, re¬ 
frained, because, as his biographer surmises, 
they did not wish to attract attention to 
Homo’s insinuations about Bute's relations 
to tho king's mother ingeniously convoyed 
by a -plan of their houses at Kew. In any 
case Ilorne escaped, and in 1706 mado another 
tour with tho son of a Mr. Taylor. On land¬ 
ing in France he dropped his clerical dress. 
At Calais he made the acquaintance of 
Thomas Sheridan (1719-1788) and his wife, 
and at Paris was first introduced to Wilkes. 
Wilkes welcomed him as tho aulhor of tho 
pamphlet just mentioned and the brother- 


in-law of Wildman. 

mid agreed to corrosponl' Horae Viri^d 
Voltaire at herney, met Sterne at Ltom 
travelled m Italy, and afterwards weitTo 
Montpellier. Thence, on 8 Jan. 1766 lo 
■wrote ^ unlucky letter to Wilkes, eMl^ 
gismgfor having had the 'infectiois Wd 
of a bwhop -waved over him,’ butdedanns 
that tho usual results had not followed fe 
the devil of hypocrisy had not entered hh 
lieiirl. He was afterwards in Poiia, and did 
not rotiini to England till May 1707, ,vhen 
he loft with Wilkes five very 
of clothes, intending to return and use them 
in a fuwmonths. He resumed his functionsat 
Brentford until the return of Wilkes and the 
famous Middlesex election of 1708. tlmni e 
thou took up Wilkes’s cause with enthu¬ 
siasm. IIo pledged himself to the full value 
of his moans in order to secure the two best 
inns at Brentford for Wilkes’s supporters. 
IIo made speeches, in one of which he was 
roported to have said that in such a cause 
he would ‘ dye his black coat red,’ He ad¬ 
dressed a series of fierce letters to one of the 
ministerial candidates. Sir W. B. Proctor, 
which again escaped proseoution, and he 
took an active part in the subsequent agita- 
lion. Ho made himself conspicuous by his 
eilbrts to obtain the conviction for murder 
of a soldier who during the St, George's 
Ii’iclds riots (10 May 1708) had by mistake 
shot nn innocent spectator. Ho promoted 
the prosecution of ouo M'Quirk, who, during 
the next election at Brentford (8 Deo. 17681, 
when Soijoant Glynn became Wilkes^ col¬ 
league, had killed a man by a blow on 
the head with a bludgeon. In 1769 he 
successfully opposed (4 Sept.) the Duke of 
Bedford in tho election of the mayor and 
bailifl's of the town of Bedford, where Home 
happened to have on interest. ‘Junius’ 
taunted the duke upon his defeat (Letter of 
10 Sept. 1769). Hnnie also attacked George 
Onslow (1781-1792) [q. v.], who, ofter de¬ 
fending Wilkes, had become a lord of the 
treasury (11 July 1700). Horne amused 
him in the ‘Public Advertiser’ of selling an 
oillcc at his disposal. He repeated the charge 
in oiiswor to an indignant reply from Onslow, 
who then brought an action, which was tried 
at Kingston before Blaokstone. The pro¬ 
secutor was nonsuited upon a technical point, 
Ajiolhcr trial, however, took place before 
Lord Mnnsflold at the next assizes. Horne 
was then indicted for words applied to Ons¬ 
low ot a meeting of Surrey freeholders. A 
verdict was given against him, with _400f. 
damages. Horne appealed against this judf 
men! on the ground that the words used 
were not actionable, and the verdict was 
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finally set aside in the court of common pleas 
'Vprd 17V1)- Horne’s accusation was 
unfounded; hut the lawsuit is 
S to have cost Onslow l,600f., while 
Ifoms spent only 200i. (see HinpHnNs, i. 
13743 . The proceedings before Blachstone 



is’S ii. 750)' Horne was known to 
laie’himself suggested the successful line of 
jrirumeiit to his counsel, his triumph over 
jljDbfield brought him great reputation (see 
letters upon tlus case in Jtmius'a Letters, 
1812 i. •186-*190). The repeated ex- 
mUima of Wilkes in 1709 led to the forma- 


UoBof the ‘Society for supporting the Bill 
of Bights.’ Subscriptions had already been 
nroposed for the payment of 'Willtes’s debts; 
tut as the sums raised were insufficient, the 
aocisty was formed (upon Homo’s suggestion, 
ii f,.n,jiii g to Stephens, i. 163) on 20 Feb. 
1780, It mot at the London Tavern, in- 
cludk all the prominent city agitators, and 
laiaed considerable sumsl 0 discharge "W ilkes’s 
liaMlities and to provide for election ex¬ 
penses. Eornewas also supposed to be author, 
upart at least, of the address presoiited to 
tlieung by the city on 14 Marcli 1770, and 
tk sole author of tlio address on 23 May. 
He is credited by his^ biographer Stephens 
(SuPHiars, i. 167) with havmg composed 
tkso-caUed impromptu reply made by Beok- 
foid to the king's answer to the last address. 
This daim, however, is very doubtful; it 
was made by Homo long afterwards, and 
lus memory may well have boon treacherous 
fee under Bbokioiu), Williaii, 1709-1770]. 
hi tu account given to the newspapers 
Hone eeid that on the first address the king 
'bust out laughing,’and added that 'Nero 
fiddled while Romo was buriiing.' On de¬ 
scribing the second, he apologised ironically 
by admitting that ‘ Nero did not dddlo while 
Rome was burning.’ 

Before long Horne fell out with his asso- 
dates, According to his own account he 
bad supported Wilkes purely on public 
munds, and had long since ceased to respect 
bis private cliaracl er. lie now thought that 
tbe society was being carried on to support 
'Wilkes personally, instead of being used in 
defence of the political cause. A printer 
namedBingley. concerned in repriuling the 
‘Iforth Briton,’ had refused to answer oer- 
laiiimteriogatorles,and had beoncommilted 
by Lord Mansfield for coni empt of court 
on 7 Nov. 1768. Ho was still m prison in 
1771, when (22 Jan.) the society voted that 
its funds should be first ajiplied to the pay¬ 
ment of 'NVilkeB’s debt. On 12 Fob. Horne 


carried a motion that 5001. should be raised 
for the benefit of Binglcy, who had, he said, 
suffered and deserved nearly ns much as 
Wilkes. On 26 Feb. another meeting was 
held, at which it was carried by a small 
majority that no now subscriptions should 
be opened until all Wilkes’s debts should 
have been discharged. Home and Wilkes 
had afterwards a violent altercation, when 
Horne moved that the society should be 
dissolved. The motion was rejected by a 
majority of twenty-six to twenty-four {An¬ 
nual leister, 1771, p. 94). The mmority 
immediately withdrew and formed the Con¬ 
stitutional Society, which was to carry on 
the agitation without regard to Wilkes’s 
private interests. The dispute produced a 
correspondenee between Horne and Wilkes 
in the ‘ Public Ad\ ertiaer.’ llorne had 
already replied (14 Jan. 1771) in that paper 
to some charges of misapplying the funds of 
the society made against him by Wilkes’s 
ffieuda, and probably with Wilkes’s ap¬ 
proval. A long and angry eonlioversy now 
tbUowed. Wilkes had shown to his friends 
tbe letter addressed to him by Homo from 
Montpellier, Horne retorted by a story 
insinuating that the smart suits which he 
had left with Wilkes at Paris had been 
pawned by his friend. He went into a 
number of details to show that Wilkes had 
been eAtravagaiit, and incurred uew debts as 
fast as the old ones had been paid off by his 
supporters. He also gave the history of the 
proceedings of tho supporters of the Bill of 
Rights; but the petty personalities, to which 
Wilkes made more or less satisfactory an¬ 
swers, injured his case (theletters ore quoted 
at great length in Btlphiins, i. 179-819), 
He was thought to be moved by personal 
malignity, and to be deserting the popular 
cause. In Iho following election of sheriffs 
for the city Horne supported Hichard Oliver 
[(j, y.], who Lad soooded from tho society with 
him against Wilkes. Horne was hereupon 
accused by ‘Junius’ of having gone over to 
the government. He replied with spirit, 
and was the most successful antagonist of 
his formidable cnomy. He lost all his popu¬ 
larity, howoTsr. Oliver, on the poll (1 July), 
was hopelessly beaten both by Wilkes oadl 
tho government candidates. Horne was 
burnt in efiigy by the mob {Annual JRegister, 
1771, p. 122''), and was for the time equaUy 
impleasing to the patriots and to the lories. 

In 1771 Horne applied for the dc^ee of 
M.A. at Oombridge, and, thongli Palsy ob¬ 
jected on account of the remarks upon bishops 
m the letter to Wilhes, the grace for tha de¬ 
gree was possod by 0 large majority (Cooper, 
Annals of Cambriclge,\-y. 863). Accordingto 
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liis biopfi'apliei'fl, Rlcphciis anil W. IJ. Hood, 
Homo bolli BUggosliod tbo publication of 
the (lebatos -which led to tlio famous slvugg^lo 
botwooii the Hou&o of Commons and the 
city authorities [see under Ouosmr, IIhass] 
and prompted the oourso of action adopted 
by Wilkes, Crosby, and Oliver. Whether 
IJorno was really at the bottom of this 
ailair may bo doubtful. In any case, the 
credit wont to the more conspicuous actors, 
T3y this time ho had aullioiontly dostroyod 
any chances of church preferment, and hod 
lost his popularity as a politician, lie had, 
however, shown his abilities in legal war¬ 
fare, and resolved (0 be called to tlio bar. 
Some of his city friends guaranteed him an 
annuity of <IU0/. until lie slionld be called; 
but, though ho uccoptod their promise, ho 
never took the money; In 1773 ho resided 
his living, but continued to live in tlio 
neighbourhood of Hruntford, and, besides 
continuing his legal studies, began to take 
up philology. 

One of his political supportors, ‘William 
Tooke, had bought an estate at Parley, near 
Croydon. In 1774 an onclosuro bill had 
been brought into the House of Commons 
which allbcted Tooko’s interests at this place. 
Finding that it would probably bo passed, 
ho applied to Horne for holp. Homo thought 
that a direct opposition was too Into to suc- 
cood, but suggested another scheme. He 
wrote a -violent attack in the ‘ Public Ad¬ 
vertiser’ upon tho speaker (Sir Flotohor 
Horton), attributing to him tho grossost 
partiality in regard to tho troatmont of poti- 
tions in this caso, and charging him with 
‘wilful falsehood and premeditated trick.’ 
The house summoned the printer, Woodfall, 
to tho bar, and, upon his giving up Homo's 
name, summoned llonio huuself. Home do- 
olinocl to inculpate hunsclf, and tho ovi donee 
of his authoi'ship was held to beinsuillcicut. 
After some sharp debates both printer and 
author escaped. Horne was discharged from 
custodj, and Woodfall set free after a few 
days’ imprisonmout. Heanwliilo siifHcient 
notice had been attracted to tho ‘ obnoxious 
clauses’ of tho enclosure bill, and they 
were withdrawn (Pari, Hist. xvii. 1006-60, 
where Horne’s letter against tho speaker is 
printed). Fox in those debates took a 
strong part against Home, and is said to 
have mourred bis lasting dislike. 

The Wilkes agitation was dying out, but 
the Constitutional Society had continuodits 
meetings and found a new opjiorlunhy. On 
7 Juno 1776 some of tho members passed a 
resolution which was published in the news¬ 
papers. It directed that a subscription should 
be raised on behalf of' our beloved Amorican 


follow subioote ’ who had ‘ preferred .wl! 
10 slavery,- and-were for Zt SSatS 
inhumanly murdered by the kiag’? 
at tho Lexington skirmish (la aWS 
Ilorno was to pay tho money to PraniluL 
JNo notice was immediatelv tnlran 
1776 some of the printers o^hfnei: 
wore fined, and m the next year Horne ™ 

1777). Ilorno defended himself, ns''usnai 
-with immoiiso vigour and pertinarity, 
putmg points of law, referring to his former 
victory ovor Monsfleld, and jnetiWng the 
assert tone in the advertisement. He wiu 
liowovcr, convicted, andiifterwnrdssentenced 
to a lino of 2001 and imprisonment lor a 
year. In 1778 ho brought, a wi-it of erwr 
in parliiimunt, but the judgment was flnally 
aflirmod. ^ 


Homo was now confined in the hiog's 
bench iirison. T1 0 was allowed to occupy a 
house ‘ within the rules,’ was visited by his 
political friends, and had a weekly dinner 
with thorn at tho ‘Dog and Duck.’ IVlule 
imprisoned ho published a - Letter to Don¬ 
ning’ (dated 21 April 1778), which had a 
curious relation to his studies. The ques¬ 
tion had arisen during his trial whotWthe 
words ' She, knowing that Crooks had been 
indicted, did so and so,’ must be taken as an 
averment that Orooke had been indicted. 
Horne argued that the phrase -vrae equivalent 
to the two propositions, - Crooke had been 
indicted,’ ‘^10 knowing that, did so and 
80 .’ Tho argument led to theories about the 
grammar of conjunctions and prepositions, 
afterwards expounded at greater length in 
his chief work. - All that is worth anvthing 
in tho “ Diversions of I’lirloy,’" said ColetidBe 
(Tails Talk, 7 May 1830), - is contained ui' 
this pamphlet. It certainly gives Tooke's 
cbaraclerislic doctrine. 

Tooke altribulod tho gout, fi-om which be 
suffered ovor afterwards, to the claret which 
he drniik in tho prison, and which bad, on 
the other hand, cured him of the ‘jail-dis¬ 
temper,’ He hoped after his discharge to be 
called to the bar, and had many promises 
of briefs. lie ^plied in Trinity term 1779, 
but was rejeotoclon the ground of his being 
still in orders by a vote of eight against three 
benchers of tlie Inner Tempile. The benebem 
of tho other inns expressed their approval of 
hie oxclueion. lie renewed tho attempt in 
1782, when the iufluenoo of Lord Shelburne, 
then primo minister, was supposed to be 
favourable. Shelburne appears to have taken 
the other side, and, in auy ease, the eppliw- 
tion was rejected by a majority of one. m 
1794 his name was again among the_candi¬ 
dates, but no beuohor moved for Mb caU 
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iStati TriaU, xx. 687 Pari, Iliat. xxxr. 
1330 1380). Tlie failure, according to Ste- 
nliene, soured and embittered the remainder 

ofhislife. . , . 1 

Tooke had now inherited some fortune 
from his father. He bought a small estate 
otWittonjnear Huntingdon, and tried agri- 
oaltnral experiments. He suflbred from 
gme and soon sold the estate to the pre- 
nous owner and returned to London. He 
Ihed in Dean Street, Soho, with two girls, 
iiry and Charlotte Hart, his illegitimate 
aaaghters. He was well known in London 
jnciety, gave suppers which became famous, 
ipas eager in political discuasioiis, and fro- 
naeatly spent a month or two with his 
friend Tooke at Parley. In 1783 he added 
the name of Tooke to his own, at the re- 
oaest, os it appears, of his friend. The 
Aange was naturally supposed to indicate 
that he was to be Tooke’s hoir. The friend- 
akip was also commemorated by the title of 
hisWk, ‘"EHEA nTEl^OENTA, or the Diver- 
aoiia of Parley,’ the first volume of which 
VOS published in 1786. It was received 
mill oonsiderable favour and established his 
literary reputation. He did not, however, 
withdraw morn political agitation. "When tho 
demandforparliamenlaryandfinancial reform 
wasatimulated by the failure of the Amorican 
contest, Horne took part in tho now societies 
which sprang into activity, Ho joined tho 
‘Society for Constitutional Iiiiorination,’ 
founded in April 1780 (Wiviil., Political 
Pawra, ii. 462), of which hfajor John Cnrt- 
wnght (1740-1824) was called the ‘ folher.’ 
This tow the place of the old ‘ Const itutionol 
Society’founded by Horne in 1771, which 
had apparently expired. Home Tooke sup¬ 
ported Pitt’s early proposals for parlia¬ 
mentary reform, and in ]782 wont at the 
head of some lYcbiminstei delegates to 
thank Pitt for his first motion on the suh- 
ject. He was bitterly opposed to the coali¬ 
tion ministiy j and in 1788 joined a ‘consti¬ 
tutional cluh,’ of which Pitt and others were 
members, formed to support Admiral Hood, 
the government candidate, during the ■West¬ 
minster election, at which, however, Pox 
secured the return of Lord John Towns- 
hend. (There has been some confusion be¬ 
tween Horne Tooko’s old ‘Constitutional 
Club,’ the ‘Society for Constitutional Infor¬ 
mation,’ and this ‘ Constitutional Club.’) On 
this occasion Horne ’Toolce published a pam¬ 
phlet called ‘Two Pair of Portraits,’ con¬ 
trasting the two Pit ts—^voryniueh to their 
advantoge—^with the two Poxes. Horne 
Tooke was iudifieroiit in tho Warren Hastings 
impeaclmient, but in 1790 ho came forward 
himself to oppose Pox in tho election for 


Wo.slminstor. He denounced his rival 
vigorously, and spoke effectively on the 
hustings, lie received 1,670 votes, and spent, 
it is said, only 281., but was defeated by 0 
large majority. His petition to the House 
of Commons on the ground of the riotous 
conduct of the electors was declared by a 
vote of the house (7 Feb. 1791) to be ‘ fri¬ 
volous and vexatious.’ By an act posaed in 
1789 this made bim responsible for the costs 
incurred. Pox accordingly brought an action 
against Mm for 1981. 2s. 2d, Tho case was 
triond before Kenyon on 30 April 1792, and 
a verdict found for the plaintiff. Home 
Tooke’s health was suffering, and he now re¬ 
tired to a house at Wimbledon, where he 
amused himself with gardening and cow- 
keeping, and received his Mends on Sundays. 
He continued to attend meetings of the ‘ So¬ 
ciety for Constitutional Information.’ They 
aympathised with the French revolution, and 
Horne attended a meeting in 1790 to com¬ 
memorate the taking of the Bastille. When, 
however, a resolution expressing sympathy 
with the French was proposed by Sheridan, 
Horne Tooke brought forward and carried 
an amendment to the effect that the British 
constitution required no violent measures of 
reform. In spite of this, Horns Tooke soon 
became on oinect of suspicion. He thought 
that he could make a point against the 
government by entrapping them into a futile 
prosecution. He amused himself by the 
rather dangerous experiment of making 
sham confesaions to a spy. A letter from 
one of his friends, Joremiah Joyce [q.v.], was 
seized, stating that' Citizen Ilardy^ had been 
arrested, and asking ‘ Is it possible to get 
ready by Thursday? ’ The reference was, 
as Horne Tooke afterwards proved, to a pro¬ 
posed publication of a list of sinecure places. 
The authorities, as he had calculated, took 
it to refer to a rising, and he was at once 
arrested (16 May 1704). 

The government had been almmed by the 
rapid growth of the 'corresponding societies’ 
founded by Thomas Hardy (17C2-1832) 
[q. V.] These societies had circulated Paine’s 
writinp, had been in communication with 
the Frandh revolutionary leaders, and had 
organised the ‘convention’ which met in 
Edinburgh in 1793. Home Tooke’s ‘ Soeioty 
for Constitutional Information’ had co¬ 
operated to some extent with them; while 
the whig soeiety called tho ‘ Friends of the 
People ’ endeavoured to keep the agitation 
within safe limits. .Toseiih tjlerrald [q. v.l 
and others had been most severely punished 
for their proceedings in Scotland, and Ilome 
Tooke was likely to find that his playing at 
treuBou would turn out awkwardly. OUier 
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nrrosls were made, and thoprocoedings Logan 
by the trial of Hardy. Hardy’s trial, how¬ 
ever, resulted in an acquittal (6 Nov. 179‘1). 
The government foolishly persisted, and 
Horne Tooke was placed at the bar on 17 Nov. 
cha^d with high treason. He was dofondod 
by Erskine and Vicary Gibbs, but took an 
active part himself in examining witnesses 
and arguing various points 01 law. The 
letter from Joyce was explained, and the 
only ground for suspicion was the prisoner a 
relations with the corremionding societies. 
Ohief-justice Eyre tried the case with con¬ 
spicuous fairness, and the jury almost 
instant^ returned a verdict of ‘ not guilty ’ 
on 22 Nov. Horne Tooke returned thanks 
in a short speech which seems to express the 
truth. His politics wore those of the old- 
fashioned city patriots, who disliked the 
whig aristocracy, but would have been the 
£rat to shrink from a violent revolution. 
Major Oartwiigbt quoted at the trial 
Uoruo’s familiar remark that he might 
accompany Paine and his followers for part 
of their Journey. They might go on to 
"Windsor, but ho would get. out at Houns¬ 
low (Stnte Trials, xxv. 330). Ho always 
disliked Paine and ridiculed his theories 
(SmriiBifs, ii. 832). lie enjoyed taking 
tlio chair at the Grown and Anchor and 
elsewhere to denounce the aristocracy ond 
approve vigorous manifestoes, but he was 
always cautious and struck out dangerous 
phrases, lie was too infirm and too fond 
of his books and his Wimbledon garden to 
bo a real conspirator. The chief juslico ad¬ 
mitted, in his summing up, that Ilonio was 
axiparently 'the last man in England ’ to be 
open to such a suspicion, and only regretted 
that his association with Hardy had givon 
some grounds for hesitation. Horne from 
this time became more cautions, and was 
accused of timidity by the zoalous. Ho re¬ 
turned to Wimbledon to bo welcomed after 
mouths of absence by his family, and os- 
peeially by a favourite tomcat. lie was, 
however, poor, and thought of retiring to a 
cottage. His friends thereupon raised a 
subscription and bought for him from Sir 
Francis Burdett an annuity of 000/, This, 
with a legacy from his eldest brother, put 
him at ease. 

At the general election of 1796 Horne 
Tooke again stood for Westminster, against 
Fox and Admiral Sir Alan Gardner [q. v.], 
the ministerial candidate. He spoke fre¬ 
quently, and claimed support as a political 
martyr and the candidate ' most hated by 
Pitt/ The poll lasted fifteen days, and he 
received 2,819 votes, 6,100 being given for 
Fox, and 1,814 for Gardner. 'I'he election 


cost 1,000/., which was, however 
to him by a ‘ man of rank.’ Hia okl 
Wilkes spoke in his favour, and plulp^fl 
bun on the first day of the 
1 ooko_ nmv made the acquaintace ft 
Irancis Burdett, who became his pobtbl 
diBCiplo, and ol other men of s’unnQi ouinion, 
Among them was Thomas Pitt, second lori 
Cameltord [g. v.], the duellist who at fe 
Ronoral election of 1801 brought him info 
Old Sarum. He made two or three speeches 
m opposition to the ministry, but a protest 
was at once made by Lord temple Smiust 
the eligibility of o person in holy orieis 
After examining precedents, a bill was intro^ 
ducod by Addington, declaring the ineliri. 
bihty of the clergy. Horne Tooke proposed 
as a compromise that clergymen elected to 
the Iiouae should be incapable of koldmg 

g roforment or accepting ollices. The biff 
owovor, passed i though opposed in the 
House of Uommons by Fox, Horne Tooke’s 
old enemy, and in the lords by Thnrlow 
who had prosoouted him in the libel esse of 
1777, but had since become his &iend st 
Wimbledon, llorue Tooke retained his seat 
for tho short remainder of the parliament. 
Thoneoforward he lived quietly at "Wimble^ 
don. William Tooke, with whom he had 
had some dillicullies, died on 26 Nov. 1802, 
and, ineload of making Horne Tooke his 
hoir, loft him only 600/., besides canceUing 
cctUuu obligations due from him. Home 
Tooke, it is said by Stephens, had insisted 
that half the property ^ould be left to a 
Uolonel ITorwood, William Tooke’e nephew, 
and had further agreed with Harwood to 
divide the property equally. William Tooke 
now left the bulk of nie fortune to a great- 
nephew; but Home Tooke, in virtue of this 
agroomont, claimed 4,000/. from Harwood. 
A violent dispute and a suit iu chanceiy 
followed; and Lord Eldon declarod that one 
or othor of tho disputants must he lying 
Aliparoiitly Horne Tooke invested the money 
in buying annuities from Burdett for bis 
daiiglitors and their mother. 

In 1806 HorneTookeyiubliebed the second 

J iavt of tho ‘Diversions of Purley,’ by which 
le made a oousiderablo sum. According to 
Stephens (ii. 497), he received between four 
and five thousand pounds on the whole, 
partly by subscriptions. He had written, 
it seems, as much as would malio another 
volume, but in his last illness he burnt all 
his papers, including this and a voluminong 
correspondence. 

Tooke’a bouse at Wimbledon still remains, 
though altered since his time. It is to 
Boutliorumost in tho line of houses which 
bounds the common on tho west, extending 
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^ords the so-called ‘ Oicsar’s Camp.’ Here Horne Tooke is described as a sturdy and 
I® entertained select parties on weekdays, muscular man, 6 feet 8} inches in height. 
Ld kept open house for guests of every Ha was ‘comely,’ with a keen eye, and 
^iety on Sunday. His four-o’clock dinners dressed like a substantial merchant. Apor- 
Trtte very substantial, and followed a trait by Richard Brompton fq. V.], painted 
dessert from the fruit which he raised with during his imprisonment in 1777, is now in 
® (. and by ample supplies of port the possession of the Rev. Beniamin Gibbons. 
^ madeirn. Among the guests were A bust of him was e,vecuted by the elder 
Thnrlow, Erskine, and Lord Gomelford. Racon for Sir F. Burdott. Another was 
Other visitors were Bentham (Bentham, made during his last illness by Ohantrey, 
JToifo *• > Coleridge (Table Talk, and is now In the Fitzwilliam Mussnm at 

gilsy isSOf ““*1 f ® ; Mackintosh, Cambridge. A portrait by Mr. S. Percy was 

who had become known to him as his sup- in the exhibition of 1803 (Stephenb, ii, 608). 
miter in the Westminster election of 1790 A portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 
IjUCJnNTOSHjip^s, i. 71) j Godwin (seePiUii, is attributed to Thomas Hardy, though his 
Bdvm i- Paine, both of whom ho fellow-prisoner of that name can hardly have 

ridiculed j Gilbert Wakofiold j Alexander been the winter. 

Geidesrq.v.lthefreethinkingcatholicpriest, Horne Tooke has suffered in reputation 
and Ti'ilEnm Bosviile [q. v.] Horne Tooke, from the hard fate which forced into holy 
thoaeh he hecamo abstemious in later years, orders a man eminently qualified for a 
often diank freely, and Stephens records career at the bar. His boundless pugnacity 
disputes with Porson and Boswell, both and his shrewdness in legal warfare would 
seltled by drinking matches. In both cases have made him a dangeraiie rival of Dunning 
Some Tooke left iiis antagonists under the and Kenyon. Ee seems to have been for 
table (SiEiHENS, ii, 319, 439). Sir Francis the shrewdest of the agitators made con- 
Bufdett, his neighbour at Wimbledon, intro- spicuous by the Wilkes controversies. He 
dneed James Pauli [q. v.], who became a was app^ntly quite honest, though his 
R^ar guest for a time j but on tho duel public spirit was stimulated by his litigious 
lietween. Burdett and Pauli in 1807, Howie propensities and bve of notorioty. His 
Tooke published a pamphlet (‘A Warning politics were rather cynical than sentimental, 
to the Electors of Westminster ’) denounc- lie was a type of the old-fashioned British 
ing Pauli with great severity (see Btepiidns, radical, who represented the solid tmdes- 
iLM- 334 ,for an account ot the Wimblodon man’s jealousy of the aristocratic patron 
society). Horne Tooke suffered from a local rather than any democratic principle. He 
affectiou from early youth, and became a appealed to Magna Ohorta and the revolii- 
naityr to gout and ollior diseases in his tion of 1088; ridiculed tbe ‘ rights of man ’ 
latn years. He bote his sufferings with theorists; and boasted with some plausibility 
much courage, aud his mind remained active that he was in favom* of anything established, 
to tbs last. He stiU read voraciously when He was even, according to Stephens (ii. 
iutolerable health, and talked calmly of his 477), a ‘great stickler for tbe church of 
tppioaching death. He prepared a tomb to England,’ on the ground, that is, of practical 
be pieced in his garden. It was to be covered utility, and its doctrine correctly interpreted 
by s large block of black Irish marble which by Iloadly or Paley, not by the ortnodox 
Ohantrey had proonred for him. He died at divines. 

'Wimbledon on 18 March 1812, and demred As a philologist, Home Tooke deserves 
to be buried under tJiis tomb, over which credit for seeing tbe necessity of studying 
Buidett was to pronounce a classical oration, Gotliic and Anglo-Saxon, and learnt enough 
Ibo inscription gave simply his name with to be much in advance of Johnson in that 
the dates of birth and death, and oddod direction ; although his views were inevitably 
‘content and grateful.’ It was decided, how- crude ns judged by a later standard. His 
ever, that the tomb would ‘ deteriorate the philology was meant to subserve a cbarac- 
valm of his estate,' and he was therefore teristic philosopliy, Locke, he said, had 
buried at Ealing with tho usual ceremony, made a happy mistake when he called his 
Hia will bequeaths all his property to ms hook an essay upon human understanding, 
daughter Mary Hart. She and her sister instead of nn essay upon grammar. Horne 
were, it is said, ‘ eminently respectable and Tooke, in fact, was a thorough nominalist 
eoRect,’ and the omission from hie will of after the foshion of Hobbes; he especially 
the name of the younger implied no resent- ridiculed tbe ‘ Hermes ’ of Harris, and Mon- 
ment. Home Tooke had also a son named boddo, who had tried to revive Aristotelean 
Montague, who was in the East India Oom- logic; held that every word mcont simply 
pauy'sservice. a tiring; and that reasoning was the art 
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of put(iii(T -words logotlior. Some of liis 
dediiiliions ou tliU principle became famous; 
as that truth means simply what a man 
‘ trowoth,’ and that right menus simply what 
is ruled, whence it follows that right and 
wrong are as arbitrary as riglit anti lofl, and 
may change places according to the legis¬ 
lator’s point of -view. This and otlior con¬ 
clusions arc criticised at some length by 
Dugald Stewart in his essays ( Wor/<J>, v. 
149-88), who spoalta Tospoclfully of the 
author, though thinking that the doctrine 
tends to materialism ; and by John Foam 
[q. V.] in his ‘ Anti-Tookc ’ In this 

respect ITorno Tooke had a great influence 
upon James Mill, who constantly accepts 
Tooko’s pliilological doctrines in order to 
confirm his own philosophy. In the last edi¬ 
tion of Mill's ' Analv&is,’ ono of the editors, 
Andrew Findlalor [< 1 -v.], points out many 
of the misunderstandings into which Mill 
was thus led. 

Ilorno Tooke had many disciples. Ilaz- 
litt in 1810 published a grammar in which 
the ‘ discoveries ’ of Horne Tooke wore ' for 
the first time incorporated.’ OJiarles lUohard- 
son [q. V.] was a warm disciple who defended 
him against Dugald Stewart, and who, in 
his dictionary (1837), accepted the doctrines 
of the 'immortal’ Horne Tooke, the 'philo¬ 
sophical grammarian who alone was entitled 
to the name of discoverer.’ 

‘"EnEA IITEPOENTA, or the Diversions of 
Parley, Part I,’ appeared in 1786, 8 vo. An¬ 
other edition, witli a now second part, was 
issued in 1798, and again in ISO-'i. An odi- 
tion in 2 vols. 8 vo by iliehnrd Taylor, with 
additions from the author’s copy and the 
letter to Dunning, appeared in 1829, and 
has been reprinted, Desidos the pamphlets 
mentioned above, Horne Tooke published a 
sermon in 1709; an ‘ Oration ... at a Moot¬ 
ing of t he Freeholders of Middlesex,’ in 1770; 
and a ‘ Letter on the roported Marriage of... 
the Prince of "Wales’ in 1787; and ho co¬ 
operated with Dr, Price in writing ‘ Facts 
addressed to Landowners,' &c., 1780 (Mo»- 
SAN, JOife of Frioe, p, 83). 

[The life by Aloxnudoi Stephans [q. v.], in 
2 vols. 8 VO, is the best authority, Stopnons knev 
Horne Tooke in later years, and hud some pri¬ 
vate information. A life by W, llamilton Reid 
(1812) is of little value. The so-called 'Me¬ 
moirs, &o.,’ by John A, GIraham, published at 
ffew "Tork, 1828, is an absurd attempt to identify 
Horne Tooke -with Junius, Mueh information is 
oonlained in the reports of tho trial for libol in 
1777, ond of tho trial for high treason in ITSd, 
in State Trials, vols, xx, and xxv. Tliu procoed- 
ings in tho action by Onslow against Horne 
before Bhickstono wore published in 1770; and 


1 ho proaooding;i in tho action bylbriTI^^ 
debates m tho Parliamentary History yni „ 
upon Homo Tooke's eligibility to the 
(lominons, include a few loferencestohisr^, i 
history, of. Brit. Miis. Cat. s.v. 'Home'] L S 

TOOKE, THOMAS (1774-18.'i8), econo, 
mist, horn at Oron&tadt on 29 Feb 1771 
was the oldest son of "William Tookeflyiil 
chaplain to the 

British laotory at Oronstadt. Thomas beam 
life at tlio age of fifteen in a house of husi- 
nesB at St. Petersburg, and subsequently he! 
came a partner in the London firms of W 
nhen Thornton & Go,, and Astell, Tooke & 
Thornton. He took no important part'in 
any public disoussion of ooonemic questions 
luitil 1819, in which year he gave evidence 
before commit toes of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on tho resumption of casli payments 
by tho Bank of Enj^liind. 

Aa _n folltnvor of Tlicardo, Horner, and 
Iluskisson, ho was a strenuous supporter of 
tho principles embodied in the report of 
tho hiillion committee of 1810. The thtie 
years which followed the Resumption Act 
of 1810 were marked by a great fall m the 
prices of nearly all oommoditiee, and the 
opinion rapidly gained ground that the fall 
was due to a contraction of the cunesc; 
which was assumed to result from the re¬ 
turn to cash payments. 

To combat this view was the task to 
wliich Tooko apiplied himself in his earliest 
work, ‘Thoughts and Details on the High 
and Low Prices of the last Thirty Years,' 
jniblished in 1823, and the same line of 
argument is pursued in his ' Considerations 
on tho Slate of the Currency’ (1826) and 
in a 'Letter to Lord Grenville’(1829). Es 
object was to ‘ negative the alleged influence 
of the bank restriction and resumption in 
raising or dcxircssing general prices beyond 
tlio difleronoo between gold ond paper,’ond 
to show that tho act oiT819 was practically 
inoperative so far as any contraction of tha 
currency was coucorned. For this pilose 
he entered upon a detailed examinatioa of 
the causes which might aflect prices, sad 
claimed to establish the conclusion that tha 


variations, both during the period of rastric- 
tiou and after the resumption, were due to 
circumslaiicos directly connected wkh tha 
commodilios themselves, and not to altera¬ 
tions in tho quantity of money, 

The same views are developed at greater 
length in the' History of Brices,’ of which 
the first two volumes, dealing with the 
period from 1793 to 1837, were published m 
1838. Ills conclusions os respirde that 
period wore that the high prices which, speak¬ 
ing generally, ruled between 1793 ond 1814 
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Hf. due to a relotivaly largo niunber of 
r^avourable seaaone, coupled with the oh- 
IttttCtionB to trade which were created by 
the war; while the lower range of prices in 
ill snhseiiuent years was attributable to a 
cJee of Moi'® pioiifio seasons, the removal 
of the ndvoise influences arising out of a 
“ te of war, and the consequent improve- 
jicjt in the processes of manufacture and 

'”Tre''^History of Prices ’ was completed in 
fliiolumes; the third, dealing with tho 
Tears 1838-9| was published in 1840, the 
toaith in 1848, and the fifth and sixth, in 
the compilation of which he was assisted 
by WiUiam Newmarch [q. v.], in 18G7, the 

year before Toolrc’s death. 

^ Its whole work is an admirable analysis 
of the financial and commercial history ot 
the period which it covers ; and the subject 
VB3 one with which Toolce was peculiarly 
well fitted to deal, possessing as ho did the 
iither rare combination of a wide practical 
knowledge of mercantilo affairs with con- 
aderahle powers of reflection and reasoning. 
Whatever may be thought of his conclusions, 
the value of his methods of investigation is 
beyond dispute. 

The chief interest of the later volumes 
hea in their record of the steps by which he 
groduafiy severed himself from the sup- 
mtters of the ‘ currency theory,' who may 
be regarded ns the direct heirs of the hul- 
honists of 1810 and 1819. 

The act passed in tho latter yoar was a 
jraetical recognition of the eviln iuaepa- 
We from an moonvertible paper currency. 
But it did not take long to convince the 
wiser heads in the cominorcial world that 
the measm'e was incomplete. The expe¬ 
rience of the great crisis of 1826, followed 
hj those of 1830-9, showed that it was not 
enough to impose on the Bank of England 
thehahility of payment in gold unless there 
vaa also security that the bank had the 
means of discharging the liability. Both in 
182fi and in 1889 tho doaiger of another 
suspension of cash payments was imminent. 
But while all were agreed that the manage¬ 
ment of the currency, so far os it rested 
with the hank, was unsatisfactory, lliero 
was great diffurenco of opinion as to the 
remedy which should be appilied. 

Out of the controversy emerged the act of 
1841, the main object of which was to pi'e- 
venttbe over-issue of notes, and so to regu¬ 
late their quantity that the volume of tho 
currency should at all timos conform in 
amount to whnt it would have been under a 
purely metallic system. 

Tooko was resolutely opposed to the pro¬ 


visions of the act, holding them to he either 
superfluous or naischievous. He did not dis¬ 
pute that the affairs of the bank had been 
gravely mismanaged ; but he attributed this 
less to the system than to want of prudence 
in administering it. lie thought that by 
some changes in the management of the 
bank, coupled with the compulsory mainte¬ 
nance of a much larger reserve of huUion, 
more satisfactory results would he achieved 
than under the inelastic system prescribed 
by the act. 

The supporters of the ‘currency theory,’ 
whoso principles were adopted by Peel and 
embodied in the act, were represented by 
Ramnel Jones Loyd, baron Overstone [q.v.], 
llobert Torrens fq. v.], and George Worde 
Norman [q.v.] Tliey contended that banks 
of issue, by the arbitrary extension of their 
circulation, could produce a direct effect upon 
prices, and thus stimulate speculation, with 
the coimequent fluctuations and revulsions 
of credit; that the mere enactment of con- 
vortihility on demand was not a sullicient 
safeguard against these evils; and that the 
only adequate remedy was to separate the 
business of issue from that of banking in such 
a way that the former should regulate itself 
automatically, and that the discretion of the 
directors should be confined to the latter 
alone. 

Tooke, on the other hand, reinforced later 
on by Fullerton and James Wilson (1805- 
1860) [q. V.], maintained that a paper cur¬ 
rency which was readily convertible on de¬ 
mand must necessarily conform, so far as its 
permanent value was concerned, to the value 
of a purely metallic currency; that for this 
purpose no other regulation was required 
beyond ready and immediate convertibility j 
that under these conditions banks had no 
power of arbitrarily iucreasiug their issues; 
and that the level of prices was not directly 
affected by such issues. Before the com- 
mittoo of 1832 Tooke went so far as to state 
that, according to his experience, a rise or 
&11 of prices had invariably preceded, and 
could not therefore be caused by, on enlarge¬ 
ment or contraction of the circulation. 

This brief siimmaiy of Tooke’s views re¬ 
presents his matured opinions as they took 
shape between 1840 and 1844, and were de¬ 
fined in his ‘Enquiry into the Currency 
Principle' (18441, and as they remained to 
the end of his life. But in his earlier writ¬ 
ings there ore many passages inconsistent 
with bis later opimous; and the process ot 
development was very gradual (see PurxDK- 
'CON, Megulatum of Cumnaies, 2nd edit. p. 
18). Ovei'stone also observed before the 
committee of 1857 that ‘ Mr. Tooke is upon 
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this sulncot of science very like our groat 
artist Air, Turner upon the subject of art: 
ho line his later maimer as well as his middle 
mannor,’ 

Tooke was one of tho earliest suiraortors 
of tho free-trodo movement, which first 
assumed a definite form in the petition of the 
mercliants of the city of London presented 
to tho House of Commons by Alexander 
Boring (afterwards Baron Ashburton) fq. v.] 
on 8 Moy 1820. This document, which con¬ 
tains an ^mirable s tatumont of the principles 
of froe trado, was drawn up by Tooko; and 
the circumstances which led to its prepara¬ 
tion are described in the sixth volume of the 


‘ History of Vriees.’ The substantial advances 
in the direction of free trade made by Lord 
Liverpool's governmoni, espooially after iho 
accession of William Ilumdsson [q. v.] in 
1828, wore no doubt largely duo to the olTect 
produced by the petition; and it may fairly 
be claimed for it that it gavo the first im¬ 
pulse towards that revision of our commer¬ 
cial policy which was the work of the next 
half-century. 

It was to support the principlos of the 
merchants’ pet ition that Tooke, with Bioardo, 
Malthus, .Tamos Alill, and others, founded the 
Political Economy Club in April 1821, Prom 
the beginning ho took a prominent part in 
its discussions, and conliiuicd to attend its 
meetings till within a few weeks of his 
death, his last recorded attondanco being on 
3 Dec. 1867. 

Besides giving evidence on economic ques¬ 
tions before several parliamentary com¬ 
mittees, sucb as those ot L821 on agricultural 
depression and on foreign trade, of 1832, 
1840, and 1848 on the Bank Acte, Tooke was 
a prominent member of the factories inquiry 
commission of 1883. He ret irod from aotivo 
business on liis own account in 1830, but 
was governor of the Eoyal Exchange Assu¬ 
rance Uorporation from 1340 to 1862, and 
was also chairman of the St. Katharine's 
Bock Company. 

Ho was elected a follow of tho Royal So¬ 
ciety in March 1821, and correspoiidant de 
ITnstitut de Pi'ance (Acad6iuie des Sciences 
Alorales ot Folitiques) in Pebruory 1863. 
He resided in London at 12 Russell Square, 
afterwards in Richmond Terrace, and at 
31 ^ting Gardens, whore ho died on 20 Pob. 
1868. He married, in 1802, Priscilla Combe, 
by whom ho had threo sons. 

In the year after Tooko’s death the Tooko 
professorship of economic science and statis¬ 
tics at King\ College, London, was founded 
in his memory, the endowment being raised 
by pulilic subacription. There is a water¬ 
colour .sketch of Tooke in tho office of the 


Royal Exchange Assurance Cormr»ti,ir~l 
a portrait by lir Marlin aS Shea ^ 
t he possossion of his granddauehtar 

Padwiok, of the Manoi-UousaXSan^' 

[Tooko’s writings: Parliamantarr P.-' 
1810-48; Proceodings of Political^VnAl®*’ 
Glnb, vol. iv.; Economist, March 
neeum, 1868, i, 806, 606.f &. 


tooke, william (1744-1820) y.. 

torian of Russia, born on 29 or 30 Jan irii 
(old style 18 Jan. 1743), was the secL ^ 
of Thomas Tooke (^1706-1773>f St. JoW* 
Olorkenwell, byhis wife Hannah, only 
daughter of Thomas Mann of St. jimea’s 
Olerkenwell, whom he married in 1738 The 
family claimed connection with Sir firvan 

Tukorq.v.]andGoorgeTooke[q.v.](Nion6is. 

IaL An&sdotea, ix. 184 et seq.) 

Williora was odueated at on academy at 
Islington kept by one John Shield, flemon 
turned his attention to literature, and in 1767 
published an edition of Weever’s' i^eral 
Monuments’ [see WnnvaB, Jons], Inl769 
ho issued in two volumes 'The Loyea of 
Othniol and Aohsah, translated from the 
Chaldee.’ The 'translation' was merely a 
blind, and Tooke’s object appoiu'e to have been 
to give on account of Cbafdee philosophy and 
religion} bo evinces an acquaintance with 
Hebrew. This was followed in 1772 by an 
edition of' Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Teaia' 
by Robert Southwell [q.v.] In 1771 Tooke 
obtained letters of ordination both ns deacon 


and priest from Bishop Terriok of London, 
and received from John Buncombe [q. y,] 
tho offer of tho living of West Thiuiook, 
Essex, in tho same year. This he declined 
on being appointed chaplain to the l^gliah 
church at Cronsladt, Three years later, 
on the resignation of Br. John Glen king 
[q, v>], Tooke was invited by tbe En^ 
merchants at St. Petersburg to succeed hint 
as chaplain there. In this position he made 
the acquaintance of many members of the 
Russian nobility and episcopate, and also of 
tho numerous men of lellers and scientists 
of all nationalities whom Catherine II sum¬ 


moned to heroourt(cf. WAiiszEwsKi,id«to«r 
d'un TrSne t Catherine II, 1894, pp. 236 et 
Boq.) Ho was a regular attendant at the 
annual dSner de toWrance which the_ empress 
gave to the clergy of all denominations, and 
at which Gabriel, tbo metropolitan of Buasia, 
used to preside (Tookb, I^e of Cathatmll, 
iii. 119). Among those whose aoquaintimce 
Tooke made was the French sculptor Fal¬ 
conet, then engaged on the statue of Peta 
the Groat, and in 1777 he published ‘Pto 
written ^ Mens. Falconet and Mens. Dide¬ 
rot on i^ulpture. . . translated from the 
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Waiiam Toolte, with sevevnl addi- 1812; they were folio-wed in 1816 by a tmus- 
tioua ’London, 4to. On 6 Juno 1783 ho was lationof tliosamodivino’B *L)ovotionalEser- 
elected F.K.S. (Thomson, Kkt. lioyal So- cisos and Prayers.’ In 18U Toolce served as 
cieW A-pp. p. 0" ^“7 1784 was cliunlahi to the lord mayor of London, Sir 

admitteu sizar of .lesus OoUegn, Cambridge, William Domville, and preacliod in that 
Ittt neither resided nor graduated (note from empacity several sermons, -which -were pub- 
llr. E. Abbott of Jesus College). Shortly lisned aeporatoly (see Brit Mica. Cat) He 
aftWards he became member of the im- contributed largely to the'Monthly PLevie-w’ 
tierial academy of sciences at St. Petersburg and the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and is ere- 
of the tree economical society of St. ditod -with the authorship of the memoir of 
Petersburg. While chaplain at St. Peters- Sir Ilans Sloaue, written in Pranch, and 
bunt Tooke made frequent visits to Poland extant in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 30066 {Cat 
and Germany, some details of which are Addit MSS. 1882, p. 30). His last work 
uiintedfirom his letters in Nichols’s‘Literary was ‘ Lucian of Samosata, fi'om the Greek, 
dneodotes’ (ix. 108 et seq.) At KOnigahorg with the Comments and Illustrations of Wie- 
beiaadetheaoquaintanc 0 ofKant,theauthor land and others,’London, 1820,2 vols. 4to. 
oftbe'Oritiquo of Pure Keason.’ Tooke resided during his letter years in 

In 1792 Tooke was left a fortune hy a Great Ormond Streot, Bloomsbury, but re- 
mtemal uncle, and returned to England to moved to Guilford Street just before his 
enjoy it nnd devote himself to literary pro- death, which took placo on 17 Nov. 1820. 
duction. Ilia long resideiico at St. Petei-s- lie was buried on the 23rd in St. Pancras 
w, freedom or access to the imperial new burial-ground. An engraving by J. 
jibiary there, and intimacy with Itussian. Oollyer, after a portrait by (Sir) Martin 
men of letters had given him exoojJlional Archer Bhee, is prefixed to the ‘ Lucian.’ 
iiicilities for the study of Husaian history, Tooke married, in 1771, Elizabeth, daughter 
and he now set to work to publish the results of Thomas Ey ton of Llanganhafnl, Benbigh- 
ofhii researches. lie had already translated shire, by whom he had issue two sons, 
famthe German‘Iluasia,oracompleatHis- Thomas [q.T.] and William [q. v,], and a 
totical Account of all the Nations which daughter Elizabeth, 
aompose that Empire,’London, 4 vola. 1780- [An Blaborata account of Tooke is given by 
1(83, 8TO' 1798 appeared ‘The Life of his friend, John Nichols [q.v.], in his Literary 
Catharine 11, Empreee of Hussia; an en- Anecdotes, ix. 160-80. See also Tooke's 17or^ 
larced translation from the Ikench,’3 vole, in the Britieh MuBeum Library j Gent. Mag. 
8to More than half tho work consisted of 18)4 i. 267, 388, ii. 47, 683, 664, 1816 i. 433, 
Tooke's additions. It was followed m 1799 1820 il 466-8, 1839 ii. 606; Burke’s Landed 
by 'AYiew of the Hussian Empire dm-ing Gentry, 1894, n. 2020,] A. B, P. 

tbeBeign of Catharine H and to the close TOOKE, WILLIAM (1777-1803), presi- 
ofthapresent Oontury,’ 3 vols. 8vo; a second dent of the Society of Arts, was the younger 
edition appeared in 1800, and was tronslatod son of William Tooke (1744-1820) [n.v.], 
into Trench in eix volumes (Paris, 1801^. diaplain to the factory of the Buesia tiom- 
InlSOO Tooke published a ‘ History of Bnssia puny at St. Petorshurg. Tliomas Tooke [q. v.] 
fom the Foundation of the Mouarohy by was his elder brother. Born at St. Peters- 
Ilurik to the Accession of Catharine the burg on 29 Nov. 1777, William came to 
Seiiond,’ Loudon, 2 vols. 8vo. England in 1792, nnd was articled to William 

'Biese works did not exhaust Tooke’s Dovon, solicitor, in GraVs Iim, with whom 
literaiy activity. In 179C ho produced two he entered into partnership in 1798. Subse- 
Tolames of ‘Varieties of Literature,’and, queutlyho was formanyryears at39 Bedford 
encooiaged hy their success, followed it up Bow, in partnership with Charles Packer, 
b 1798 bv a elmilar venture, ‘ Solootiona and latterly in the firm of Tooke, Son, & 
hem Foreign Literary Journals.’ Ho was Hallowes. In 1825 he took a prominent part 

E ll editor, asfaisted by William Boloo in theformation of the St. Eathariue’s Bocks, 
ind Piobert Nares [q, v.], of the ‘ New and was the London agent of George Barker 
neral Biographicol Dictionary,’pub- [q.v.Lthe solicitor of the London andBiiv 
lished in fifteen volumes in 1798; and in the min^am railway. He shored in the foun- 
same year he wrote ‘Observations on the dation of the London University (afterwords 
Expedition of General Bonaparte to the called University OoUege) in Gower Street, 
East,’ 8vo. A few years later he began a was one of the first council (19 Dec, 1828), 
tnmslation in ten volumes of the sermons of and oon tinned his services as treasurer until 
the Swiss divine, George Joaoliim Zollikofer. March 1841. Li procuring tlie charter for the 
The first two appeared in 1804 (2nd edit. Boynl Society of Literature he sho-wod hia 
1897), two in 1806, two in 1807, and two in liberality by refusing any remuneiatiou for 
TOt. XIX. 3 B 
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his jprofossional servicos. For many years 
ho was an. acUve membor of the council of the 
sooieliy, and. one of the chief promoters of 
Tliumas Wright’s ‘Biographla Itritannioa 
Literaria.’ In 1820, in conjunction witliLord 
Brougham, Dr, Birkbodt, George Grolc, and 
others, he took part in the formation of tlie 
Booiety for the Diffusion of Xlsoful Know¬ 
ledge ; but in 1846, like many others, ho dis¬ 
approved of the publication of the society’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary’(<?««<. May. 1840, 
i. 611). 

Tooke woB elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 12 March 1818. He was proaeiit 
at the first annual meeting of the Law In- 
slilution on 5 June 1897, and was mainly 
instrnmeiilal in obtaining a royal charier of 
incorporation for that society in January 
1832. For some years he was the usual chair¬ 
man of the meetings and dinners, and when 
Lord Brougham was niodltating a measure 
for the establishment of local courts, he ad¬ 
dressed to him a letter in defence of the pro¬ 
fession of an attorney (li. 1831, i. 74). From 
an earlier period he was a loading member 
of the Society of Arts; in 1814 he was the 
chairman of the committee of correspondence 
and editor of the ‘ Transactions,’ and in 1862 
he was elect ed president of the society, For 
services rendered to tlie Institution of Oivil 
Engineers he was elected an honorary mem¬ 
ber of that corporation. From 1824 he was 
honorary socrotaty and from 1840 one of the 
throe treasurers of the Royal Literory Fund 
Society. 

At the general election of 1830, in con¬ 
junction with his friend Sir John William 
Lubbock [q. v.], Tooke unsuccessfully oon- 
tested the close borough of Truro. After 
the passing of the Reform Bill, however, 
he on 16 Deo. 1882 was elected, and re¬ 
presented the borough until July 1837 
(OoTOTOTY, Parliamentary JJcpressntettoM 
of CormOall, 1889, p. 14). lie was after¬ 
wards a candidate for Finsbury, but did not 
proceed to a poll, and on 80 ,Tune 1841 he im- 
successfully contested Rending. During the 
five sessions that he sat in parliament he 
supported reform, and gave his vote for 
measures for the promotion of education and 
for the abolition of slavery i but in later life 
his views became more conservative, lie 
died at 12 Russell Square, London, on 20 Sept, 
1863, and was buried in Kensal Green ceme¬ 
tery. In 1807 he married Amelia (d. 1848), 
youngest daughter of Samuel Shaen of Orix, 
ISssox, and by ner ho left n son—Arthur Wil¬ 
liam Tooke of Pinner, Middlesex—and two 
daimhters. 

Though assiduous in business, Tooke had 
an hereditary taste for literature. In 1804 


ip. 680-6; Critical lievievi, May Igni 

volumes in 1844 under his own 
Pickering’s ‘ Aldine Poets’ (Gent Iff,? 
1841, ii.l01^), and was reprlntedVS: 
volumes in the same series in 1892. In 185'. 
he compiled ‘The Monarchy of France,iu 
Rise, Progi-ess, and Fall,’ 2 vols. 8vo (iLt 
May. 1866, ii 47). M^e recenij Lpri 
valely printed verses written by himself and 
some of his friends, under the tiUe of ‘ Vewej 
edited by M.M.M.,’ 1800. These initials^ 
prosenled his family motto, ‘Militia Mea 
Multiplex.’ lie also wrote n pamphlet, simed 
W.T., entitled ‘ Universityof London:State¬ 
ment of Facts oe to Charter,’ 183B, He was 
a contributor to the ‘ New Monthly Maea- 
siiie,’ the ‘Annual Register,’ and the‘Sn- 
tleman’s Magazine.’ 

Ilis portrait was painted by J, White fet 
the board-room of the govemorsand directon 
of the poor of the parishes of St. Andrew, 
Ilolborn, and St. George's, Bloomsbury, and 
engraved in inoaTOtint by Charles Turner. 

[Gent. Mug. 1868, ii. 066-9; Illustr, London 
Nows, October 1808, p. 373, with portrait; Ha 
of the Time, 1802, p. 763.] 6.0. B. 


TOOKER or TUOKER, WILUAll 
(1668 P-1621), divine, born at Exeter in 
1667 or 1668, was the third son of WUlian 
Tooker of that town by Mb wife Honan, 
daughter of James Erisey of Etisey ia 
Cornwall (Wmsi’OOTU, Devonshire, 1846, p 
626). lie was admitted to Winchester 
College in 1672, and became a scholar et 
New Oollege, Oxford, in 1676, graduating 
B.A. on 16 Oet. 1579 and M.A. ou 1 Jane 
1683, and proceeding B.D. and D.D. on 
4 July 1694. In 1677 he was elected to 1 
perpetual fellowship, and in 1680 wae ap¬ 
pointed a canon of Exeter. In 1584 he wjs 
presented to the rectory of Kilidiamptonin 
Oornwall, and in the following year resigned 
hie fellowship on being collated archdeacon 
of Barnstople on 24 April. In 1688 ho was 
appointed chaplain to the queen and rector 
of WoBt Doan in WiltsMre. In 1690_lio 
bocamo rector of Olovelly in Devonsliite, 
but resigned the charge in 1601. In 1697 he 
publiehod ‘ Charisma sivo Donum Sanofioais 
^ondon, 4to), an historical vindication of 
tlio power inherent in the English sovereign 
of curing the Icing’s evil. This worh won 
him especial regard from Elkabeth, wose 
XiosBOBSion of the power was a proof of the 
validity of her succession, Tooker woa s 
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tiwlOTrtier, and in 1604 published a 
Se entitled 'Of the Fabriqua of the 
rhfflch and Oliurchmene Liyings’ (London, 
Ll dedicated to James I, ivhose chaplain 
L was in which he attacked the tenclcncy 
^ ' ■ towards ecclesiastical demo- 


Lw on the ground that it paved the way 
for spiritual anarchy. On 16 Feb. lOOi-B 


la pL installed dean of Lichfield, resigning 
teaichdeaconry. AccordingtoFiiller,James 
Jesianedthe bishopric of Gloucester for him, 

•ndectually issued the eo»yd d'dfi're, but after- 
vaids revoked it. Tooker died at Salisbury 
mW March 1820-1, and was buried in the 
tsWtal. He left a son Hobert, who in 
Idio became rector of Vanga in Essex. 

'William was a good scholar, and, accord¬ 
ing to Fuller,‘the puritv of his Latin pen 
Jf i ml his prefermonV Its flexibility may 
ilso have favoured him. Besides the ivorks 
„f nt!<mw1 , he was the author of ‘ Duollum 
,„j^gulare Certamen eum Martino Becano 
JesaitaMLondon, 1611,8vo), written against 

a AAa 1 Afll Aflfs Aa 1 Alibis A_ 


rityof the English king, to which Becanua 
replied in 'BueSumblartiniBecani Societalis 
JeuTheologi cum Gulielmo Tooker do Pri- 
mtiiliegis Anghm,’ Mayanca, 1612,8vo. 

[Wood's Athonm Oxon. od. Bliss, il. 288; 
Fosta'iAlumni Oxon. 1600-1714, Kirby’s Win- 
eteterSoholars, p. 146 ; lo Novo's Fasti Eocl. 
Isglia; Ohalraors’a Biogr. Diet. 1810, a.v. 
‘Itdrei)' Strype’e Annals of Uio Eetormation, 
1834, ir. 488-41, 665; Fullot'a Worthies of 
^laad 1662, ■ Devonshiro,' p. 276; Simaia'a 
BiUiotlieca StaSbi'dionaia; Shaw's Hist, and 
Ait^.ofStaffardshito, 1796,1. 287.] E.LC. 


TOOTEL, HUGH (1672-1743), catholic 
dhine. [See Bonn, Ohahus.] 

TOPOLIFFB, EIOEARD (1G32-1604), 
wtsecutor of Boman catholics, bom, accord- 
uig to his own account, in 1632, was the 
eldest son of Hobart Topcliffe of Somerby, 
tear Qainshorongh, Lincolnshire, by Mor- 
gnet, daughter of Thomas, lord Borough 
Ifiirf. MS, 0998, art. 19). He was probably 
tbsBichard Topmifi'e who was admitted stn- 
dent of Gray’s Inn in 1648 (Beg, col. 20), It 
lie been assumed that he was the Hicuard 
Topdife who, after being matriculated as a 
[emoner of Magdalene Collage, Cambridge, 
laKcvemher 1666, proceeded B.A. in 1668-9, 
nd commenced M.A. in 1575 (Ooopur, 
Mm Cantah. ii. S86). He represented 
BemW in the parliament which met on 
8.% 1672. and was returned for Old Sarum 
to tbs parhament of 20 Oct. 1586. After 
tbe collapse of the northern rebellion he 
was a suitor for the lands of Hicluird Noiv 
toa (1483 P-1688) [q.v.] of Norton Conyers, 


Yorkshire. In 1681 a dilute began between 
him and the lord chief justice, Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wray [q. v.], about hia claim to the 
lay impropriation of the prebend of Corring- 
ham and Stowe in Lincoln Cathedral, Suhse- 
fluently he was regularly employed by Lord 
Burghley, hut in what capacity docs not 
appear. In 1686 he was described as one of 
her majesty's servants, and in the same year 
was commissioned to try an admiralty case, 
He held some office about the court, and for 
twenty-fl-ve years or more he was moat 
actively engaged in hunting out popish recu¬ 
sants, Jesuits, and seminary pnests. This 
employment procured for him so much noto¬ 
riety that ‘a Topcliffian custom' became a 
euphuism for putting to the rack, and, in the 
quaint language of the court, ‘topcliffizare’ 
signified to hunt s recusant. 

The writer of an account of the apprehen¬ 
sion of the jesnit Hobert Southwell [q. v.], 
preserved among the bishop of Southwark^ 
manuscripts, asserts that 'because the often 
exercise of the rack in the Tower was eo 
odious, and so much spoken of by the people, 
Topcliffe had authority to torment priests 
in nis own house in such sort as he shall 


think good,’ In fact he himself boosted 
that he had a machine at home, of his own 
invenlaon, compared with which the common 
racks in use were mere child’s play (Rambler, 
February 1867, pp. 108-18; Dodd, Church 
Hist, ed. Tierney, vol. iii. Append, p. 197). 
The account of his cruel treatment of South- 
well would be incredible if it were not con¬ 
firmed by admissions in his own hand'writing 
(Zansiowne MS, 73, tat, 47; TARtnni, So- 
cietai Jesu usijue ad langumis et vitce profit- 
itionem militans, p, 36), Great indignation 
was excited, even among the protestonts, and 
so loud and severe were the complaiuts to 
the privy counoil that Cecil, in order to miti¬ 
gate the popular feeling, caused Topcliffe to 
be arrested and imprisoued upon pretence 
of having exceeded the powers given to him 
by tlio warrant; but the imprisonment was 
of short dunition. At a later periodNicholas 
Owen [q. v.] and Henry Garnett [q. v.] were 
put to tne test of the ‘Topcliffe ’ rack. 

Tcpoliffe’s name appears in the special 
oommission against jesuits which wee issued 
on 26 March 1693. In November 1694 he 
sued one of his accomplices, Thomas Fitz- 
herhert, -who had promised, under bond, to 
give ftOOOI. lo Topcliffe if he would peree- 
cute Fllzherbeit’s rather and uncle to death, 
together 'with Mr, Bassett. Fltzherbu-t 
beaded that the conditions had not been 
fulfilled, as bis relatives died naturally, and 
Bassett was in prosperity. This being rather 
too disgraceful a busineas to be discussed in 
Su'd 
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opan court, ‘fclio matter -waa put over for 
BocTft hoariiiff,’ when Topcliltu used eoiuo 
t'xproHaiona ■wliicli rofloctud upon the lord- 
liocpev and some members of the privy 
council. Thereupon ho was coraniiltod to 
tlie Marshalaoa for conlcmpl of court, and 
detained there for some inontha. Uiuiiig 
hie inoarooralion lio addressed two letters to 
tlie queen, and, in Dr. Jossopp'a opinion, ‘two 
more detestable compositione it would bo 
diificult to find.’ TopclilFe was out of prison 
again in October 1G96. In IfiOO ho waa_ on- 
gaged in raching cortain giiHioa or Egyptians 
who liad been captured in Nortlunnpl 011- 
abiro, and in lfi97 he applied the torture of 
the manacles to Thomas Travers, who was in 
Jlridowoll for stealing the queen’s standish 
(jAimiNJi, Heading mi the V»e of Torture in 
Hnglaml, pp. 41, U9,101). In lCf)8 ho was 
presont at tlio cxocution of John Jonos, tho 
Franciscan, whom ho had hunted to death. 
IIo got ^ssossion of tho old fumil}' house ot 
tho Fitzherberls at Pndley, Dorbyshiro, and 
was living there in February 1603—1. lie 
diod before 8 Deo. 1604, when a grant of 
administration was mado in tho prorogntivo 
court of Oantorbui-y tohis daughter Margaret. 

IIo married .lane, daughter of Rir Edward 
■Willoughby of Wollaton, Nottingliamshiro, 
and by hor had issue Oliarles, his hoir; 
throe other sons named John who probably 
died in infancy $ and two daughters, Rusamuui 
and Margaret. 

Dr. Jeasopp describes Topolidb as ‘ a mon¬ 
ster of iniquity,’ and Father Gerard in his 
narrative of the gunpowder plot sjiealts of 
‘ tho cruollest Tyrant of all Engl and, 'J’ojicliflo, 
a man most infamous and hateful to all tho 
realm for his bloody and bulohorly mind’ 
(Monnis, Condition of Catholics, p. 18). A 
facsimile of a pedigree of tho Intzhorbert 
family compiladby him for tho privy council 
is given in Foleyn ‘Records,’ ii. 198. 

[Col. Slate Papers, Dom. 1680-liiOl; Cal. 
Ilatilcld llnnuseripts; Acts of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, 16S0-IC8B; BibI, Anglo-Pootica, pp. 04,23B ; 
Birch’s Elmabetli, i. 100, C. 1 I. of Chancery Proo. 
temp. Eliz. i. <S20; Ornke’s Boports, temp. lOliz. 
pp. 72, Q44 ; llallam’s CunstiliitionalIlict. i. 139, 
140; Hunter's 8hofHeIcl, p. 87; Jessopp'a One 
Oeueration of a Horfollc House; Lodge's Ilhis- 
trations, ii. 119-26, 143, 104, 428 ; Morn's Hist. 
Prov. Anglicanm Sec. Jesn, p. 192; Nichols's 
Progr. Eliz. (1823), ii. 216, 219; Notes and 
Qnocios, 6th ser. vii. 207, 270, 331, 367, 117, 
Sthsor, X. 138, 198, xi. 61, xii. 434; Oldys's 
British Librarian, p. 280; Peulsou's Bcvorhie, 
p. 390 ; Eyiner’s Foedern, xvi. 201; Sadler State 
Papers, ii. 206; Rtrypo’sWorks (general index); 
Turnbull’s Memoirs of Southwell (I860), p. 
xiiv; Wright’s Elizabeth,ii. 109, 244; Ilearuo’s 
Lungtoft, 1810, ii. 039.] X. 0. 


. topham, EDWARD (DBl-iageT 
journalist and play-writer, horn m 17BW^’ 
tile sou of Franci3To])ham,LL DV/iB’n“ 
1770), master offaoiit.es Imd judSft 
prerogative court at York. This v 
Oiinod from Archbishop Hutton the 
of the rovovB.nn for h^is son, but, in™oj« 
quonoe of the notion of DeanFom^tavne 
pledge was withdrawn Them was oK’S 

between 'lonliam and the dean, andTb 
lonnor was lampooned by Laurence Steina 
>u A 1 old loal Romance, addres>ei tj 

-Esq., of York,’ printed (nerhara m, 

vat uly) in 1769, and reissued in 1709 ™ 

frequently reprinted as ‘The History ota 
Warm AVatch Cent' (Davies, TorkFtm 
jip. 2G0-CO; see Smuiin, Laueehoe). ’ 

Tho boy was educated at Eton under Dr 
Foster, and romnined there for eleven veais! 
AVliilo nt school ho dabbled in poetiynnd 
was ono of tho loaders in the rebellion 
against Foster’s rule. He was admitted at 
Trinity Oolloge, Onmhridge, as pensioner on 
22 April 1707, and os fullow-commonei on 
2.8 Oct. 1760, hut he left without tniiiiff a 
degree. Possibly be was tho Topham men- 
tionotl as having drawn a caricature of tbe 
undor-portor ol Trinity fAVoBESwoKm, &• 
cittl Life at the Univ, p. 409). 

On leaving the university, Topham t«- 
vollod on the continent for eighteen month, 
and then, in company with his old school- 
follow Sir Paul Jodroll, spent six months in 
Scotland, publishing upon his return in 
1770 a eprightly volume of ‘Letters frem 
Edinburgli, 1774 and 1776, containing sonf 
ObsorvaliouB on tho Diversions, Customs, 
Maiiuors, and Laws of the Scotch Natioa’ 
Ilu uoxt enma to London and purchased a 
commission in the first regiment of life¬ 
guards. In 1777 ho wos ‘ cornet of his 
inajosly’s second troop of horse-guards,’and 
for about sovcii yoars ho was the adjutant. 
110 brought his roglmont to a high state of 
ulDcionc^, for whioh he received the thnnlij 
of tho king and Jigiirod in jirint-sliopsua 'the 
tip-top aiButant.’ In 1777 ho published a 
tory ‘ Addross to Edmund Burke on Afiaus 
in Anioriea.’ 

Topham soon hooamo conspicuous in tU 
fashionable world of London Tor his origiusl 
stylo of dross and for the ease and elegoaco 
of his manners. His sartorial and othef 
peculiarities were subsequontly intHidiicJ 
to oulivon tho comedies of Frederic ECTnoltls 
[q, V.], who was Topham’s guest in S^oli 
in 1789 (of. REyNOEDB, Memm, it 
Meanwhile Topham associated withWilics, 
TIorno 'Tooko, the cider Oolman, and Sheri¬ 
dan; his talent ns a writer of prolo^ 
and epilogues introduced him to the leading 
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•clots of th® appearance 

ng a play-writer. An epilogue, spoken by 
riiarles Lee Lewes [q. v.] in the character of 
iToliere’s old -woman, filled Driiiy Lane for 
sMftal nights; and another, spoken by Miss 
ratren, on on unlucky tragedy recently 
troaght out at that theatre, -was equally 
lopalar. He wrote an epilogue for the 
loaefit of Mary Wells [q. v.], and their 
friai^hip soon ripened into the closest inti- 
juicy. They lived together for several years, 
and four children resulted from the union 
fllBS. S-DMBDI, Memoira, i. 56, &o.) Tlie 
jLyg produced by Topham during this period 
of his lif® ‘ Indeed,’ acted 

at Drury Lane in December 1780, but not 
priated; a ‘stupid and indecent’ farce. 
3, ‘TheFool,’ a farce in t-wo acts,performed 
at Corent Garden, and printed in 1780, -with 
a dedication to Mrs. 'Wells, owing to whose 
admuable impersonation of Laura it -was 
pell received. 3. ‘SmallTalk, or the West- 
minater Boy,’ a farce, acted at Oovent Gar¬ 
den for the benefit of Mrs. Wells on 11 May 
1788, but not printed. The Westminster 
boys efteotually resented this production by 
coming to the theatre in force and preventing 
It being heard. 4. ‘ Bonds without Judg¬ 
ment. or the Loves of BongalJ acted for four 
nights at Covent Garden m May 1787, but 
go^tinted. 

The daily paper called ‘ The World' -was 
started by Topham, partly -with the olneol of 
nffing Mrs.‘Wells, on 1 Jon. 1787. Two of 
bfcmcipal colleagues in its direction were 
ILIea Peter Andrews [q. v.] and the Eev. 
Charles Esto; and John Boll (1746-1831) 
[q.T,], the puhlisbcr, had a share in the 
mansgement {Hiat, MSS, Comm. 14th Hep. 
1.368,378). Its ‘ unqualified and audacious 
attadson all private waracters' -were at the 
start‘smiled at for their quaintnese, then 
tolerated for their absurdity,’ and ultimately 
repudiated with disgust (Qtfjoiid, Baviatl 
mi M.<s»iad, p. xi), In it appeared accoiuits 
of'elopements, divorces, and suicides, tricked 
out in all the I'legaucies of Mr. Toplium's 
phraseology’ _ (IlAirirAn Monr, Memoira, ii. 
77), It was in this paper that the fantastic 
piMuclions of the Della Cruscans, a small 
set of English poetasters d-wolling for the 
most part at Florence, made their appoar- 
eucB [see MmBT, Eobtirt], Topham con¬ 
tributed to his paper articles under the title 
of‘The Schools,’in which he ^avo remini- 
scences of many of his companions at Eton, 
andhis ‘ Life of the late John Elwes ’ (1790) 
mde its first appearanco in its columns. 
This memoir of the miser (-whom Topham, 
much to his credit, liad persuaded to make 
»eensillo will in the interott of his two 


lUegitimate sons) passed through six editions 
during 1700, and in 1806 leached a twelfth 
edition, ‘ corrected and enlarged, and with a 
new appendiv.’ A German ti'anslation was 
published at Dating in 1791, and it was in¬ 
cluded in the ‘ Pamphleteer ’ (xxv. 341 et 
soq.) Horace "Walpole considered it ‘one 
of the most amusing anecdotal books in the 
English lanmage.’ It is said to have raised 
the sale of the ‘ "World 'bya thousand copies 
a day; but an even better hit was made by 
the correspondence on the affairs of the 
prize ring between the pugilists Humphries 
and Mendoza. 

When George Nassau Clavering, third 
earl Cowper, died at Florence on 22 Deo. 
1789, Mb character was assailed with virn- 
loncp in the ‘World.’ Topham was indicted 
for ] ibol, and the case was tried before Buller, 
•«'ho _ pronounced the articles to have been 
published with intent to throw scandal on 
the poor’s family and. as lending to a bteacE 
of the peace. The proprietor was found 
guilty, but oounsel moved for an arrest of 
judgment on the ground of the misdirection 
of the judge to the jury. It was argued at 
great length before tlie court of king’s bench, 
and after a protracted delay Kenyon deli¬ 
vered on 20 Jim, 1701 the judgment of the 
court in favour of Topham (Doenfobd and 
East, lieporfa, iv. 120-30). By the autumn 
of 1790 he and Esto had separated in anger. 
The latter had acquired a fourth share in the 
paper, but hod surrendered it fiom 26 Dec. 
1788 oonditionally on the payment of an 
annuity to him. Topham claimed that its 
payment was de;Mndent on the existence of 
the paper, and Este thereupon ‘opened a 
literary battery against him in the “ Oracle.” ’ 
The printed letters are appended to a copy of 
EsteB ‘ My own Life ’ at the British Museum. 

After five years Topham disposed of his 
aper, abandoned Mr.s. Wells for another 
eaiity, and retired with his three surviving 
dauglilpra to Wold Cottage, about two miles 
from Thwing in the East Hiding of York¬ 
shire. It was rumoured that hemtended to 
spend tho rest of his days in farming some 
hundreds of acres of land and in writing the 
history of his own life, TIis Icenn^ wore con¬ 
sidered the best in England, and his greyhound 
Snowball was praised as ‘one of the best 
and fleetest grcyhoimds that ever ran,’and 
‘his breed afl most excellent’ (Maokintobu, 
Driffield Angler, Ode to Death). His ‘ Me¬ 
moirs'did not appear, but lie ^ihlislied in 
1801 an edition of Somerville's'Chase,’with 
a skeldi of tho author’s life, preface, and 
annotations. 

While Topham was living at Wold Cot¬ 
tage a meteoric stone fell about three o’olook 
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on llio afternoon of Sunday, 18 Deo. 1706, 
within two llelde of his iiouso. Pari of it 
was oxUihited at the muaoum of James 
Soworby, Loudon, and this piooo is now in 
tho natural hislory dc'partmont. South 
Xouaington Museum. Topham published 
‘An Account’ of it in 1708, and in 1799 
erected a column on the spot. The etono 
was ‘inbreadth 28 inches, inlonp;th 30 inches, 
and its weight was 66 pounds (Kini^ ^l/~ 
fallen Stones, pp. 21-22; Sowiiiinr, British 
Mineralogy, ii. 3*-7*, 18’ -lO"*; Beauties of 
England, Yorkshire, pp. 398-406). Topham 
died at Doncast er on 26 April 1820, aged 68 . 
lie had three daughters, who were reckoned 
‘ tho best horsowomcn in Yorkshiro.’^ 

Topham’s portrait, with a pen in his hand, 
was painted by John Itnasell (1746-1806) 
[q. v.Jand engraved by Peltro William Tom¬ 
kins [q. v.l That of ‘ Mrs. Topham and her 
throe children’ (1791) was also painted by 
llussoll. They wore tho property of lleai> 
admiral Trollope (WHiUAiiaoN, Life of JRusr 
sell, pp. 40, 74j 107-8 j UOABm, Mrs. Inch- 
bald. i. 271). 

The coatumo, tho plays, and tho newspaper 
of Topham alike exposed him to tho satire 
of tho oaricaturist. lie is depicted in tho 
‘ Thunderer ’ of Gillray (20 Aug. 1782) ns a 
windmill, together witii the Prince of Wales 
and Mrs. ‘ Pordita ’ Eobinson, who is said to 
have found refuge in Iiis rooms when de¬ 
serted by her royal lover. In another car¬ 
toon (14 Aug. 1^88) he is bringing to Pitt 
for payment his accountfor pulls and squibs 
against tho whigs in tho Westminster elec¬ 
tion. liowlandsou introduced T^ham into 
his print of Vnuxhall Gardens (28 .Tune1786). 
This was afterwards aquatinted by P. Jukes 
and etched by E. Pollard (Miildu, Biogr, 
S/cetohes, i. 20-80). In other cartoons of 
Eowlandson (6 Oct. 1786) ho llgurcs ns 
‘Captain Epilogue to the Wells’ ( 1 . 0 . Mrs. 
Wells), and as endeavouring Avith his squirt 
to extinguish tho genius of Jlolmau. 

[naker's Biogr. Oramatiea; Nichols's lllnstr. 
of Lit. History, vii. 484 ; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816 ,* Gent. Mag. 1820, i. 468 ; Ross’s 
Colebritios of Yorkshire Wolds, pp. 163-6; 
Piihlio Characlors, vii. 108-212; Annual Biogr. 
1821, pp, 260-70; Rodding’s lilfly Years' Ro- 
oollections, i. 80-2 ; John Taylor’s Records of 
my Life, ii. 202-6 ; Qrego’s Rowlandson, i. 158, 
166-7, 183, 320 ; Wright and Evans’s Gillray’s 
Caricatures, pp. 26, 378, 382-4; Memoirs of 
Mrs, Snmbel, late Wolls, passim; information 
from Mr. W. Aldis Wright of Trin. Coll. 
Oombr.] W. P, 0, 

TOPHAM, FRANCIS WILLIAM (1808- 
1877), watercolour-painter, was born at 
Leeds, Yorkshire, on 16 April 1808, Early 


m life he was articled to an uncirjJw 
a writing engraver, hut about 1830 heS 
to London, and at first found ampw! 
in engraving coats-of-arma. IleafcS 
ontorod tho service of Messrs. Feimer t 
,Sear8,_ongroverB and publishers, and vluk 
in their employ he became acquainted 
Henry Beokwi^, the engraver, whosesfi 
he married He next found empW 

withJnmo8SprentVirtu6[q.v.],thepuliiishffl 

for Avhom he engraved some lands<aiieaiift» 

W. II. BartlettSnd Thomas Allomtt 

made designs for Fisher’s edition of tin 
‘ Waverley Novels,’ some of which he him- 
self engraved, and he drew on the wood illns. 
tratioiis for ‘ Pictures end Poems.’ IBifi 
Mrs. S. 0. Hall’s ‘ Midsummer Eve,’ 1848* 
Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ Moore’s ‘ Melodies and 
Poems,’ Biokens’s ‘ Child’s History of Enr- 
land,’ and other works. ^ 

Topham’s training as a watercolou^painte^ 
nppoara to have been the outcome of his own 
study of nature, aided by practice at the 
meetings of the Artists’ Society in Olipstone 
Street, llis eorliest exhibited work was 
‘The Eustio’s Meal,’ wliieh oppeared at tie 
Eoyol Aoadomy in 1832, and was followed 
in 1838,1840, and 1841 by throe paintinga 
in oil-colours. In 1842 he was elected m 
associate of tho New Society of Paintere la 
Watercolours, of which he became a M 
member in 1843. He retired, however, in 
1847, and in 1848 was elected a mombn of 
tho ' Old’ Society of Painters in Water¬ 
colours, to which he contributed a Welsh 
view near Oiipol Curig, and a sulgect to 
tlio _ Irish ballad of ‘ Rory O'More.’ Eia 
earlior works consist chie% of representa¬ 
tions of Irish peasant life and studiea of 
Wales and her people. Those were diverai- 
Aed in. 1860 by a scene from 'Barnaby Budge.’ 
Topham possoBsed considerable mstiionic 
talent, and was in that year one of Dickens's 
company of ‘splendid strollers’ who acted 
‘The Rent Day’ of Douglas Jetiold and 
Buhvor Lytton's ‘ Not so bad as we sssm.’ 
Towards tho ond of 1862 he went for a few 


mouths to Biiain to study the picturesque 
aspects of that country and its people. The 
earliest of his Spanish suUects appealed in 
1864, when he exhibited ‘ Fortune Telling- 
Andalusia,’ and ‘Spanish Gipsies.’ These 
drowings were followed by ‘ The Andalusian 
Lotlei'-Writor’ and ‘The Posada’in 18o5, 
* .Spanish Card-players ’ and ‘ Village Mu¬ 
sicians in Brittany ’ in 1867, ‘ Spanish Gossip 
in 1869, and others, chiefly Spanish. In 
the autumn of 1860 he paid a second visit to 
Ireland, and in 1861 exhibited ‘The Angah 
Wliiaper' and ‘ Irish Peasants at the Holy 
WelV In 1864 he began to exhibit Itahan 
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2 gs, sending ‘Italian Peasants’ sjnd 
I The Fountain at Capri,’ and in 1870 ‘A 
liaetian Well.’ in the winter of 1876 lie 
Main went to Spain, and, altliougli taken ill 
at Madrid, pnshed on to Oordoya, where he 
died on SI March 1877, and was buried in 

tie protestaat cemetery. 

liur of liis drawings, ‘ Galway Peasants,’ 
ihish Peasant Girl at the foot of a Cross,’ 
'Peasants at a Fountain, Basses-Pyrdndes,’ 
Bid ‘South Weald Church, Essex,’ are in the 
South Kensington Museum. Several of his 


iyP.W. Bromley; ‘Making Nets,’ by T. t). 
Bulow, E.A.; ‘The Mother’s Blessing,’ by 
W H. Simmons; and ‘ The Angel’s Whisper,* 
foi the ‘Art Journal’ of 1871, by C. W. 
Sharpe. 

son, Frank William Warwick Top- 
ham, is well known as a painter of figure 

[Roget’s Hist, of the ‘ Old Wntorcoloiir’ So- 
oetv, 1891, ii. 316-26; Art Journal, 1877, 
p. 176 ; Royal Academy Exhibitioa Catalogues, 
1 J 3 M 8 J Exhibition Catalogues of Uio New 
Society of Painters in Watoi-colours, 1842-7; 
Rihibition Oatolognes of the Soeiety of Painters 
in Watercolours, 1848-77.] B. E. G. 

TOPHAM, JOHN (1746-1803), anti¬ 
quary, born on 6 Jan. 1740 at Blmly, near 
Eaddra&field, wos the third son of Matthew 
Topham (d, 1773), vicar of Withernwich 
and Map^eton in Yorkshire, and of Iiis wife 
Abb, daughter of Henry W illcock of Thorn¬ 
ton in Craven. Matthew was the fifth son 
of Mstopher Topham of Oaldhorgh and 
TOhernwick. John early showed on inoli- 
ustionfor antiquarian study. He proceeded 
to Loudon while young to fill a small ap¬ 
pointment under Philip Carteret Webb [q. v.], 
cokeitor to the treasury. Hy his influence 
he obtained a place in the state paper ofiice 
vithSir Joseph Aylofle [q. v.] and Thomas 
Aatle [q. v.] On 6 Feh. 1771 he was ad¬ 
mitted to Lincoln’s Inn, and on 6 April 1779 
be was elected a momhor of tho Hojol So¬ 
ciety. In May 1781 ho was appointed a 
deputy-keeper of tho slate papers, and in 
April 1788 a commissioner in hankruptcy 
(Goif. Maff, 1781 p. 244,1783 i. 367). On 
18 March 1787 he became a bencher of 
Grey’s Inn, ond on 20 Nov. was elected 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, to 
which he had been admitted a fellow in 
1767 (Foster, JReff, of Aobniasions to Grny's, 
/a»,p. 893; Gent Mag. 1787, ii. 1119), 
About 1790 he became librarian to tho aroh- 
biehop of Canterbury, in succession to Mich nol 
Lort [q. Ti] lie also filled .the offices of 


registrar to the charity for the relief of poor 
widows ond children of clergymen and of 
treasurer to the orphan charity school. He 
died without issue at Cheltenham on 19 Aug. 
1803, and was buried in Gloucester Cathe¬ 
dral, where a marble monument was erected 
to him in the nave (Fosbroke, History of 
Gloucsster City., 1810, p. 141). On 20 Aug. 
1704 he married Mary, daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Mr. Swindeu of Greenwich, Kent. 

Besides making numerous contributions 
to the ‘ Archoeologia ’ of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, Topham rendered important services 
to historians by his work among the state 
papers. Together with Philip Morant [q. v.], 
Bichard Blyke [q. v.], and Tliomas Astle he 
collected and arranged the ‘ Botuli Pailier 
mentorum’ from 1278 to 1508, published 
for the record commission, to which he was 
secretary, in six volumes between 1707 and 
1777. In 1776 bo edited Francis Gregor’s 
translation of Sir John Foitescue’s ‘ De 
Landibus L^um Anclim ’ and (in collabo¬ 
ration with luchaid Blyke) Sir John Glau- 
vUl’s 'Heports of certain Cases . . . de¬ 
termined , , , in Parliament in the twenty-? 
first and twenty-second years of James I,’ 
to which he prefixed ‘ an historical account 
of the ancient right of determining coses 
upon controverted elections.’ In 1781 the 
Society of Antiquaries published a tract by 
him entitled' A Description of an Autient 
Picture in Windsor Coetle representing the 
Embarkatiou of King Henry VlII at Dover, 
May 81, 1630 ’ (London, 8vo), and in 1787 
he contributed ' Observations on tbe Ward¬ 
robe Accounts of the twenty-eighth year of 
King Edward I’ [1299-1800] to the ‘Liber 
Quotidianus Contrarotulalons Garderobse,’ 
published hy the same society under his dh-ec- 
tion, 

Topham’s library was sold in 1804, and 
several of his manuscripts were purchased by 
the British Museum. Among these may be 
mentioned the Topham charters, in fifty-six 
volumes, relating to lands granted to various 
religious houses in England (Sims, Hand- 
hooK, p. 160). 

[Poulson’s History of Holdorncsa, 1, 474 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1794 ii. 706, 1803 ii, 794; Notes 
and Quorics, let ser, x, 366,416; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecdotes, ili. 202,206,260,Tiii. 134; Nichols's 
Lit. Illustr, Tol. vi. passim.] E. I. 0. 

TOPHAM, THOMAS (1710 P-1749), 
known as 'the strong man,’ was born in 
London about 1710, and was the sou of a 
carpenter who apprenticed him to his own 
trade. In early life he was landlord of the 
Bed Lion Inn, near old St. Luke’s Hos¬ 
pital, and, though he there failed in busi¬ 
ness, soon gained profit and notoriety hy his 
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foatB of alroiiglli. Ilis Aral jniWio exhibition i 
oonaiatod in puiliupf ngaiiist a Iiorao while 
lying on hia Ijnch with hia feet against the 
awai’f wall that divided Upper and Lower 
Moorflolda. On 10 July 1734, a concert at 
Btatioiiova’ Hall, givoii for hia bonefit, was 
diversified by liis herculean performaiicea, 
and the woodcut on an extant programme 
(Lurnoy Ooll., Brit, Mus.) shows the alrong 
man lying extended between two chairs, 
with a glass of wine in his right hand, and 
five gentlemen standing on hia body. About 
this time, or later, ho became landlord of 
the Duke’s Head, a public-house in Oadd’a 
iiow (afterwards St. Alban’s I’lace), near 
Islington Green. 

Topham exhibited in Ireland (April 1737) 
and Hcothiiuh and at blacclosfiold in Oheshiro 
BO impressed the corporation by hia feats 
that they gave himapurso of gold andmodo 
him a free burgess. At Derby ho rolled up 
a ]juwter dish of seven pounds ‘ as a man 
rolls up a sheet of paper p twisted a kitclion 
spit round the neck of a local ostlur who hod 
insulted him, and lifted the portly vienr of 
All Saints with one hand, ho himself lying 
on two chairs with four people standing on 
his body, whioh (we are told) ho ' heaved at 
])leasuro.’ lie further ontorlainod the com¬ 
pany with the song[of ‘ Had 'Tom,’ though in 
a voice ‘ move tenable than sweet. ’ 

On 28 blsy 1741, to celebrate the taking 
of I’ortobollo by Admiral Vernon, ho por- 
fermed at the Apple 'Tree Inn, formerly oji- 
posile C'oldbatlL h'ields prison, Loudon, m 
tbo prescnco of tho admiral and numornns 
spectators. Hero, standing on a wooden 
stage, ho raised sevurol inches from tho 
^ouiid three hogsheads of water weighing 
1,886 pounds, using for the puipose a strong 
rope and taclcle passing over lus shouldois. 
Tins performance is ropresouted hi an etching 
published by W. H. Toms in July 1741, from 
a drawing by 0. Loigh (of. woodcut in 
PiNKb’s (jlevkenwell, p. 78). One night ho 
is said to have carried a watchman in his 
box from _ Ohiswoll St root till ho finally 
dropped his Bleeping burden over thowidl 
of Bunhill Fields burying-ground. Once, in 
thellackney Road, he held back a horse and 
cart in spito of the driver’s efforts to prooeod. 
Dr. Desaguliers records, among othor feats of 
Topham’s witnessed by him, tho bending of 
a large iron poker nearly to a right angle 
by striking it upon his bare left arm. 

In 1746, having loft Isliugfon, he was 
established as master of the Boll and Dragon, 
an inn in Hog Lane, St. Leonard’s, Shore¬ 
ditch. Here he exhibited for his usual 
charge of a shilling a head, 

Topham was about five feet ton inches in 


height, muscular and well made, but k 
walked with a slight llmj,. He i’, ^aid to 
liavo heou usually of a mild dhpoBition- bw 
excited to frenzy by the intfdelitv of hi 
wife, ho stabbed her and then Voand^d 
himself BO severely that he died a few dav» 
afterwards at the Bell and Draaon m 
10 Aug. 17^19. He was buried iu tb/?h4 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

Topham was a freemason and a itipn.t.. 
of tho Strong Man Lodge (Ifotet and Quem 
fith Bor. VI. 194). A dish of bard peirtw 
rolled lip by Topham on 8 April 1737 ii 
preserved in the British Museum, and’ is 
marked with the names of Dr. Desaguliers 
and others who witnessed the perfonnance 
(cf. OnojnvjiLi., liUngton, p. 246). 

[Nelson’s Islington; contomporiirynewspaper 
odrui'tisonipntH, roprinted by J. H. Bran in 
IBil, Hinl iiisortcil in tha Brit. Mua. copy of 
Nclhini’s hook; Cnutt’s Iliat. iind Truditioi of 
Islington, 1801; Ilulton’s Hist, of Dorliy; Notes 
and Q,\iori(w, 61U oer. vi. 198, 104; PinU's 
ClorkonwiOl, 1881, pp. 77-8; Ci-oimiell's Wing- 
ton, pp. 243-7; Kirby’s IVondeifid Museum, 
1803; ■Wilson’s ISecontrio Mirror, vol.iii. (1807); 
l<’uirholb's lionnirkiiblo and Eccentric Cbucnctcn, 
1810, pp. 47-67.] BMY. 

TODLADY, AUGUSTUS MONTASUE 
(] 740-1778), tlivino, was the son of Eicbnrd 
Toplady, a mnior in tho army, by Cutberine, 
diuiglitor of Dr, Bate of Oiuiterbury, Hk 
mother’s brother .Tulius, voctor of St. Pnul’n, 
Deptford, was a well-known niitchiiibonisn, 
AugustiiB Montague was born at Farnham, 
Hiimiy, on 4 Nov. 1740. His father dying 
at the siege of Ourthagona (1711), he ^ 
up under liis mother’s cure, and was a short 
time at Westminster school. There in a 
dolightfiil journal by the boy describing his 
mother’s fondness, Ins uncle’s cross speeches, 
and containing somo boyish prayers and ser¬ 
mons (Christian Observer, S^tomber 1830). 
On his mother’s roraoval to Ivsland in 1765 


ho WHS entorud at Trinity Oollega, Dublin, 
and gradual od thore in 17G0. One August 
ovoiiuigin 1766 or 1760 (bo gives both years 
at different times j neo Woiis, vi. 199,207) 
ho wos converted by a sermon from James 
Morris, a follower of IVesley, in a barn at 
Oodymain. Ilia views then wore those of 
Wesley, to whom he wrote a humble letter, 
criticising some of Ilorvey’s opinions, in 
1768 (Txubman, Life of Wesley, ii. 813). 
But this snmo year came his change to 
the extreme Calvinism of which he was the 
Aorcost defender, lie waa orda'med deacon 
by the bishop of Bath and Wells on 6 June 
1762, and lioenaod to the curacy of Blagdoa 
After his ordination as priest on 16 June 
1764, he became ouvato ofFarloigh,Hunge> 
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ford. Eitlier by purcbaso or some practice 
wliicli afterwards troubled^ Ms conscience, 
the benefice of Hnrpford with Venn-Otteiy 
ffjbobtaineJ for Mm in 1760. lie exchanged 
it ID 1768 Broad Ilembury, which he held 
till bis death. 

Outside the circle of his immed iate friends 
^.Ambrose Serle, Sir niclmrd Hill, Berridge, 
mi Eomaine—Toplady mixed freely with 
jieB of all denominations and even general 
society. He corresponded with Mrs. Oiithft- 
liue Macaulay [q.v.], and was acquainted 
iritb Johnson. One of Ms loti ers contains an 
snecdote of an evening with them, in wMch 
Johnson, in order to ten8e_ Mrs. Macaulay 
shout her republican views, invited her foot¬ 
man to sit down with them. ‘ Your mis¬ 
tress will not he angry. We are all on a 
level I sit down, Henry.’ Toplady was the 
author of the fine hymn, ‘ Itooh of ages cleft 
forme,’ which was published in the ‘ Gospel 
Jlaimzine ’ in October 1776, probably soon 
aftw it was written, although a local tradi¬ 
tion associates its symbolism with a rocky 
gorgein the parish of Blagdoii, Ms first ouraojy 
(JuiiiN, Biot, of Uyimoloyy, p. 970). It 
does not appear in his curly volume, ‘Poems 
onSacred Subjects,’ 1769. It was translated 
iatoLatin by Mr. Gladstone inl839. Mont¬ 
gomery puts Tojilndy’s hymns on o level wit h 
those of Oharles Wesley, but tbatistoohigh 
an estimate. The best, after ‘ Hook of Ages,’ 
is‘DentMess Principle, arise,’ a soliloquy to 
thesoud of the type of Pope’s ‘Vital Spark.' 

Of the contemporary Calvinist wrltera 
Toplady was the keenest, raciest, and best 
equipped philosophically. His best book 
ig'The Historic Ikoof of the Bootrinal Oal- 
liniam of the Church of England’ (1774), 
a presentation of the subject U'om the times 
of the apostolic fathers to those of the 
Caroline divines, full of quotations, acute, 
mciave, and brilliant. But it is the brief 
ofa controversialist, The unpardonable blot 
in alibis writings is hie controversial venom 
agmnat Wesley and Ms followers. The 
vraugle began after Toplady had published 
a translation of a Latin treatise by Jerom 
Zanchius on Calvinism, 1760. Wosloy pub¬ 
lished an abridgment of this piece for the 
use of the methodist societies, summarising 
it in conclusion with contemptuous coarse¬ 
ness; ‘The sum of all this: one in twenty 
(suppose) of mankind are olocled: nineteen 
in twenty are reprobated. The elect shaU 
be saved, do what they will: the reprobate 
ahallbe damned, do what they can. Wit¬ 
ness my hand, A— T—.’ Toplady repl led in 
‘A Letter to Mr. Wesley’ (1770), charging 
Mm with clandestine printing, coarseneas, 
evasiveness, mrfairness, and raking together 


stories against Wesley’s general conduct. 
Wesley reiterated his estimate in ‘The Con¬ 
sequence proved’ (1771). Toplady replied in 
‘More Worltfor Mr. Wesley’ (1773). lie had, 
he said, kept the manuscript by him ‘some 
weelts, with a view to striking out what 
might savour of undue aaperity,’but it con¬ 
tains sentences like these: Wesley’s tract is 
‘ a known, wilful, palpable lie to the public.' 
‘The Satanic guilt ... is only equalled by 
tbe satanicahamelessness.’ After tms Wesley 
declined to ‘ fight with cMmney-sweepers,’ 
and left the ‘ exquisite coxcomb,’^as he terms 
Toplady, to Walter Sellon, against whom 
Topladyragodin‘TbellistoricProof.’ Until 
disease stopped him Toplady never ceased to 
hound Wesley in the ‘ Gospel Magazine,’ of 
which he was editor from December 1776 to 
•Tune 1776 j and in ‘ An old Eos tarred and 
fuatliered’ be brackets wilbmalicious delight 
the paseaqes from .lohnsou’s ‘ Taxation no 
Tyranny ,’wMcliWesley bus transferred with¬ 
out acknowledgment to his ‘ Calm Address 
to the Araei’ieanPBople’(1776). Therewas 
venom among Wesley’s followers also. 

In 1775 signs of consumption necessitated 
Toplady’s removal from his living at Broad 
Hembury, under leave of non-residonce, to 
London. There be ministered in the Trench 
Calvinist reformed church in Orange Street. 
When he was in tbe last stage of consump¬ 
tion a story reuchedbim that he was reported 
to have changed some of bis sentiments, and 
to wish to seo Wesley and revoke them. 
He ajppuared suddenly in the Orange Street 
pulpit on 14 June 1778, and preached a ser¬ 
mon published the following week as ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Toplady's dying avowal of his Re¬ 
ligious Sentiments,’in whioh he affirmed his 
belief, and declares that of all his religious 
and controversial writings (especially mose 
relating to Wesley) he would not strike out 
a singlo line, Toplady died of consumption 
on 14 Aug. 1778. Subsequently Sir Bichard 
Hill appealed to Wesley about a story, said 
to emanate from a onriito of Fletcher, that 
Mb old enemy had died in Made despair, 
uttering the most horrible blasphemies. 
IliR onclosod a solemn denial of the calumny, 
signed by thiileen witnesses of his last hours. 
Toplady was biu'ied in Tottenham Court 
Chapel, where a marble tablet was erected 
to hiH memory, Rowland Hill, apparently 
unsolicited, pronounced a eulogy on him at 
the funeral. A monument to him has 
lately been erected in Broad Ilembury 
church. 

Toplady’s other works include: 1. 'The 
Church of England vindicated from the 
dmvgo of Arminianism,’ 1769. 2. ‘The 
Scheme of Christian and PhUosopMoal Ne- 
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cossity asserted,’ 1776. 3. ‘ A Collection of 
Hymns,’1770. 4. ‘ ACourso of I’rayer,' 1700? 
(sixteen later editions). 

[Momoirs, 1778; Works, with Momoirby W. 
Row, 1791, 2ncl odit. 1826; Memoir, by W. 
Winters, 1872; Gent. Mug. 1778 p. 336, 1811 
ii. 433; Smith’s Hist, of b'arnham; Notes nnd 
Quorios, 0th ser. iii. 203.] II. L. B. 

TOPLEY, ^VILLIAM fl 811-1801), geo¬ 
logist, the son of William Topley of Wool- 
wioh by his wife Carolina Georgina Joans, 
•was bom at Greenwich on 13 March 1841. 
After receiving an education at private 
schools the son became a student at the 
royal school of mines from 1868 to 1862, 
and in the following year was ajipointod an 
assistant geologist on the geological survey. 
He began liis work in the field under llic 
direction of Dr. Lo Neve Foster, -with whom 
and other helpers he was for some time en¬ 
gaged on the survey of the Weald. When 
this interesting but diiTicult task was com¬ 
pleted, Topley was entrusted with the pre¬ 
paration of the memoir in which their labours 
were embodied. The book was published in 
1876, and its value os a work of reforouce 
was at once recognised. J3ut prior to this, 
in 1866, ho and Foster had published in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological So¬ 
ciety’ (xxi. 418) a paper on the ‘Valley of 
the Medway nnd the Denudation of the 
Would.’ Its clear statoment of facts and 
lucid reasoning closed a long controversy, 
and proved the physical structure of tlio 
Weald to bo tho result of subaSrial denuda¬ 
tion—in other words, duo to tho action of 
rain and rivers. 

On the conclusion of his held work in tho 
south, Topley, who in 1808 Avns promoted to 
the rank of geologist, was sent to the north 
of England, and employed in surveying the 
carboniferous rocks and the glacial drifts 
around Alnwick and Morpotb. While thus 
engaged ho studied, in conjunction with Pro¬ 
fessor Lobour, the groat sheet of intrusive 
basalt called tlio Whin Sill, the result being 
another important communication t o the Geo¬ 
logical Bociety {Quarterly Journal, xxxiii. 
406). From time to lime Topley revisited 
the scene of his former labours in the south 
of England. He was consult cd about 187S 
on the pregeet of boring in search of the 
palmosoic rooks at Battle in Sussex, and 
occasionally visited the locality to report 
progress. In 1680 ho was recalled from 
Northumberland to the survey oihee in Lon¬ 
don lo snperinlond the publication of maps 
and memoirs, and in 1893 was placed in fiul 
charge of that ollice. Besides this he was 
seoiotary from 1872 to 1888 of the geological 
seotion at the meetings of the British Asso¬ 


ciation, and in 1888 ofthTbi^^^i^i;^ 
gcolpgical congress on oeoasion of its 111.7 
ing m London. From 1887 to 1 
editor of the ‘ Geological Becoid,’W 
1886 to 1887 was ni^ident of ASS 
Associotioii, besides serving on the coiinl, 
and committees of many sooielies. He also 

took the chief part in preparing the Britib 
section for the geological map of Eorone 
now boing published as a resiUt of the m- 
lornalioiial congress, and aided in maW 
the small map of that continent •which nS 
pcarod in tho ‘Geology’ written hy & 
Joscpli Prostwicli. 

Toploylind always paid attention to the 
praetienl ns well as to the eoientiflo aspect 
of geology, so that his advice was often 
sought m questions of water supply, the 
Bcnrcli for coal or petroleum, hygiene, the 
erosion of coasts, geological topography, and 
lliG iigrioulturel value of soils—questions on 
which he wrote from time to time. But he 
was not only a geologist, for he was also 
much interested in botany, and had a good 
knowledge of English literature. Be& 
being a member of various foreign societies, 
he was elected hi 1862 a fellow of the Geo¬ 
logical Soeioty,_in 1874 on assooiatsof the 
Tustituto of Oivil Engineers, and beesae 
a fellow of the lioynl Bociety in 1888, He 
was nlso an examiner in geology at thoNeir- 
casUo college of science and for the science 
and art depart moiit, 

In the parly autumn of 1894 he attended 
the meet ing of the international geological 
congress ot Zurich, from which he wenten to 
Alg tors, lie died at his residence at Croydon 
on 30 Sept, 1801. In 1867 he married Rnth 
Whiteman, who,Avith one son,8ui'Tived him, 

[Obituary uotico (-with portrait) by IL B. 
Woodward in Geologioul Mag. 1894, p (70 
(privfttply roprimed in riiliu'ged form); alBo(by 
Pi'o''ossor A. II. Green ); Proo. Boyal Soo, m, 
p, Ixix, nnd (by W. Whitaker) Pioc. Inst Ciril 
Bug, cxix, pt, i.; information from Mia, Topley 
and pcrsomil knoirlodge.] T, G, S. 

TOPSELL, EDWARD (d. 1638?), 
divine and author, matriculated as a siist 
from Christ's Oollogt^ Cambridge in Deo, 
1687, and graduated B.A. probably 1691-3, 
and subsequently M.A. (or. Wtiiair, Bat- 
mmy to I Samuel). He took holy oidets, 
and was inducted into the rectory of East 
Iloatbly, Sussex, in June 1696. In the same 
year he Brat appeared in print as author pf 
‘ The Bewardr of Holigion. Delivered in 
simdrie Lectures imon the Books of BiitV 
1690 (London, by John Windell, 8vo). Tto 
work Topsell dedicated to Margaret, lady 
Daores of the south, and there ore prefatory 
verses hy William Attersoll. It provod so 
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rililTar that a second edition appeared m 
f®l and a third in 1G13. In 1698 TopseU 
(ra\e’up the living of East Hoathly for that 
nf Datohworth, Hertfordshire, whore ha 
remained till 1601. In 1690 he issued 
‘Tune’s Lamentation, or an exposition of 
ths prophet Joel in sundry [427] sermons 
or meditations ’ (London, by E. BoUifant 
for G. Potter, 4to). This he dedicated 
to Charles Blount, lord Mountjoj, whom 
he described ‘ as the meane of nis prefer¬ 
ment.’ Many passages in the volume da- 
nounee fashionable vices and fiivolities. 

On 7 April 1604 he was licensed to the 
nerpetual curacy of St. Botolph, Aldere- 
rate (NewooTOT, Hepertorium, i. 916; 
MmBSsr, Novum liepertonum, p. 106), 
and retained that beneflco till his death. 

But he accepted other preferment during 
the period. From 6 Aug. 1602 to 1608 
he iras vicoc of Syresham, Northauts; in 
1806-6, of Mayfield, Susse-x; from May 1610 
taMay 1616 of East Qrinstead, on the pre¬ 
sentation of Ilichard Saclcvillo, earl of Dorset 
{SuasexArohaol. Colleo. xx. 147, of. xxvi. 69; 
SiENKiifo, Notea on Boat Onnstead, 1886). 

He described himself in 1610 as ‘ chaplain ’ 
of nartfield in ‘ The Householder, or Perfect 
Man. Preached in three sermons’ (London, by 
Henry Rookyt, 1010,16ino). Topsell dedi¬ 
cated the volume to tho Earl of Dorset and 
his wife Anne, ns well as to four neigh¬ 
bouring ‘ householdore,’ Anthony Browne, 
Yiacount Montague of Oowdray, Samp¬ 
son Leuuord of Uuretmonceaux, Thomas 
Pelham of Ilalland, and Ilichard Blount of 
Dedham. , 

TopseU’s chief title to fame is as the com¬ 
piler of two elaborate manuals of zoology, 
which were drawn mainly from the works of 
Conrad Gosner. Topsell reflected the cre- 
dnlity of Iiis nge, hut his exhaustive account 
of the prevailing zoological traditions and 
bdiefs gives his work historical value. The 
quaint andgrotosqiie illustrations wliichform 
attractive features of Topsell's volumes ore 
eract reproductions of those which adorned 
Gesner’s volumes. Topsell’s first and chief 
zoological publication was entitled ‘ The His- 
toiie of Foure-fooled BensteB, describing the 
true and lively Figure of every Beast . . . 
collected out of all the Volumes of 0. Geener 
end all other Writei-s oi tho Present Day,' 
London, by W. Jnggord, 1607, fol.; this was 
dedicated to Ilichard Nolle, dean of West- 
mmater. On some title-pages a hyena is 
tgured, on others a gorgon. A very long 
list of classical authorities is prefixed, but 
the English writer Blundeville is quoted in 
the erhanstive section on tho horse. Top- 
edl's second zoological work was ‘ The llis- 
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torie of Serpents. Or the Seconde Booke oi 
living Creatures,’London, hyW. laggard, 
1608, fol.; this was also dedicated to Bichord 
Neile, dean of Westminster. TopseU’s two 
volumes, his histories of'Foure-footedBeasts ’ 
and ‘ yerpents,’ were edited for reissue in 
1068 by John Eowland, M.D. ‘The Theatre 
of Insects,’ by Thomas Moffett [q. v.], was 
appended. 

Topsell seems to have died in 1088, when 
a Buccessot was appointed to him as curate 
of St. Botolph, Adderagate. A license was 
nanted him on 12 Aug. 1612 to marry Mary 
Seaton of St. Ann and Agnes, Aldersgate, 
widow of Qrego^ Seaton, a stationer (Chbs- 
TEE, Marriage Jjicenaes, 1861). 

[Tops^’s Works • Brydges’s British Biblio¬ 
grapher, i. £60 ; authorities cited,] S. L. 

TORKINGTON, Sir MCHAED 
(jfl, 1617)j English priest and pilnim, was 
presented in 1511 to the rectory of Mulberton 
in Norfolk by Sir Thomas Boleyn (afterwards 
Earl of Wiltshire), father of Anne Boleyn, 
In 1617 he went on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and of his journey he has left on 
account, lie started from Bye in Sussex 
on 20 March 1617, passed through Dieppe, 
Puris, Lyons, and S^t. Jean de Maurienne, 
crossed the Mont Genie into Italy, and, 
after some stay in Turin, Milan, and Pavia, 
reached Venice on 29 April. Here he em¬ 
barked for Syria on 14 June, after witnessing 
the 'marriage of the Adriatic ’ end observing 
the activity of the Venetian arsenal in the 
building of new ships. Twenty-three new 
galleys were then being constracted; more 
than a thousand workmen were employed 
upon these, and a hundred hands were busy 
at xopumaking alone. Tho Venetian oitil- 
lery, both naval and military, Torkington de¬ 
scribes as formidable. Torkington’s voyage 
from Venice to Joffa was by way of Ooriu, 
Zonte, Gcrigo, and Crete. He sighted Pales¬ 
tine on 11 Jn^, and lauded (at Jaffa) on the 
16th; I'oachcd Jeiusalem on the IQth, and 
stayed there till the 27tli, He was lodged 
in tho Hospilol of St. James on Mount Sion, 
and visited all the places of Ohristian interest 
in or near the holy city, including Bethle¬ 
hem. His return to England was more 
troubled than his outward passage. He was 
detained a month in. Cyprus; was left behind 
ill at Rhodes, where he had to stay six 
weeks; had a stormy voyage from Rhodes to 
South Italy, and, though he left Jaffa on 
81 July 1617, did not reach Dover till 
17 April 1618. He considered his pil^image 
ended at Ihe shrine of St, Thomae m Can¬ 
terbury, and reckoned tliat it took him a 
year, five weclcs, and throe days, While sick 
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ill Khodos (Soplioinber-October ICl 7) Iip was 
undor tlio care of Ibo kuigliLs of St. Jolm, 
wlio wi'ro soon after driven out by tlio 'L'urka 

2 . In Corfu (February 1517) ho wit- 
a JowiBh.wedding, which ho desenbes; 
and in Lower Italy ho visited Mossinn, 
ileggio, Salerno, Naplos, and Homo, innkiiig 
his way back to his own country by Calais 
and the Straits of Dover. lie coinplaiiis 
much of Turkish misrule and annoyance in 
Palestine. Ilis credulity is well up to the 
average in the matter of relies and sacred 
sites; thus his book ends with a roforonoc 
to the ‘Dome of the Pock ’ as the verit-nblo 
Temple of Ilerod. In Pavia he saw the tomb 
of Lionel of Antwerp, the aoooiid son of 
Edward HI, whoso remains wore afterwards 
moved to England. 

llis account remained in manuscript till 
1883, There are two extant transcripts of 
the original in the British JNCuscum (Addit. 
MSS. ^8/361 and 28/36:1); the former is of 
the sixteenth eontury, the hitter was mode 
late in the eighteenth century by Eobort 
Bell Whelor [b. v.l of Stratford-on-Avon, 
who also described the text in the ‘ Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine ’ for October 1812. Tork- 
ington’s diary was printed in 1888 by 
W. J. Loflie, with tho title of tho ‘ Oldest 
Diary of English Travel’ (see also Ir^or- 
maiion foi' Pilffi’im, od. E. Q. Dull'). From 
tho ‘Information for Pilgrims’ published 
in 1498, IfilS, and 1621, Torkingtoii appa¬ 
rently copies his description of Crete, in¬ 
cluding the wrong roferenoe to ‘ Acts ’ in¬ 
stead of ‘ Titus ’ for St. Paul's condomno- 
tion of the Cretans. Ilis account of the 
wonders of tho Holy Land, of Voiiioo, and 
the various things soeii botwooii Vonioo and 
Jaffa agrooB almost verbatim with Pyiison’s 
edition of Sir Eiohard Guildforde’s ‘Pilgrim 
Narrative ’ (1600-7, printed in 1611), written 
by Guildfordo’a chaplain. 

[Brit. Mus. Addit. H8S. 28601, 28.602; 
Loflio’s edit, of the Oldest Diary of English 
Travel, 1883.] C, B. B. 

TORPHICHEN, Loiius. [Seo Sandi- 
lAHDS, Jamds, lirst lord, d, 1679; Sandi- 
1 .ANDB, James, sovoiith lord, d, 1763.] 

TORPORLEY, NATHANIEL (1664- 
1032), mathematician, was born in SUrop- 
sbire in 1664, probably at Shrewsbury, as 
he was admitted to Shrewsbury free gram¬ 
mar school os an ‘oppidan’ in 1671 (OaIt 
Vubt, Shreiosbwy ^hool Hegestum Soho- 
lariumi^i. 41), lie matiiculalod at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 17 Nov. 1681, as a‘plebeian,’ 
and graduated B.A, on 6 Feb. 1683-4, and 
prooooded M.A. from Brosonose College (so 
Wood) on 8 July 1691. Entering into holy 
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orders, ho was appointed rector oTsoifftoT 
m mroestershire on 14 June 1808, 

ft'- ,.ne also occurs as rector 

of Liddington, Wiltshire, in 1611, thonlh 
he seems to have resided chiefly at Sion cS 
lege, London. 

Torporloy aoquimd a singular knowledse 
or mathematios and astronomy, andattraef^ 
tlko notice of thot ‘ generous favourer of all 
good learning,’ Henry Percy, ninth earl of 
Northumberland [q. v.], who for several 
years gave him an onuual pension from his 
own purse. On 27 Nov. 1605, just after the 
discovery of the gunpowder plot, Tornorlev 
was examined by the council for haviuR cast 
the king’s nativity {Cal State Papci-rbom. 
1608-1610, p. 203). For two or more years 
he resided in France, and was amanuensis 
to tho celebrated mathematician Francois 
Violn of Fontenay, against whom he pah- 
lished a pamphlet under the name of Ponl- 
leroy. lie died in Hion College, London,and 
wn.s buried in St. Alphege’s Ohurehon 17 April 
1682. lie loft a mmeupative wUl, dated 
14 April 1032, by wliieh he bequeathed to 
the library of Sion College nil his mathema¬ 
tical books, astronomical mstriunents, notes, 
maps, and a brass clock. Among thesehooha 
were some manuboripts which still remain 
in Sion College. These inolnde ‘ Congestor: 
Opus Muthomatioiuii,’ ‘Philosophia,’‘Ato- 
moruin Atopia dcnionslrata,’ ‘Corrector 
Analylicns Artis posthunc,’ Administration 
with tlie will was granted on C Jon. 16^ 
to his sister, Snsaunii Tasker (65 Awdloy). 

lie published ‘ Diclides CcBlometriciB; seu 
Valuoo Astronomiem univorsnles, omniaartis 
toil us muiiora Psopliophorotica in sat modicis 
Fiuibus Dnarum Tabulariim methodo Kova, 
generiili ot facillimfl contineiites,’ London, 
10O2,4to, With this was presented apreface, 
entitled ' Diroctionis aocuraloi consummats 
Doci villa, Astrologia hactenus plurimnm 
dosidoruUi; ’ and ' Tabula prmmisaflis ad De- 
clinat ioiies ot eojll moditatioiios,’ in five parts. 

[Wood’s Athonm Oxon. ed. ISIS, ii. 624; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 223; Oxford HlstoriodlSociety, 
xii, 118; Foslor’s Alnmni Oxon, early eer. iv. 
1407.] W. 6.D.F. 

TORR, WILLIAM (1808-1874), agii- 
oulturist, came of a family of yeomsn which 
had been settlod for several generations at 
Riby ill North Lincolnshire, There he was 
born on 22 Doe. 1808, His education was 


bit orfoi'sd with by a severe strain i 
the spine while pole-jumping. After leaving 
school ho travplled through various parts of 
Groat Britain and tho continent, laying the 
foundation of that thorough knowledge of 
farmbig and stock-breeding which distm- 
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him througli life. Tovrhegnn farming 
a hie native parish of IJiby in his twenly- 
fifth rear (1833); in 1848 he moved to the 
Ayleshy Manor Farm, -which during the pre¬ 
ceding eighty years had been celebrated for 
its breed of Leicester sheep. Its reputation 
TTSS successfully maintainod and increased 
vinderTorr'a management. From theAylesby 
flocks and herds animals -were largely pmr- 
chased for transmission to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, to the ooutiiiont, the oolo- 
nios, and even Japan. In 1834 he also took 
a farm of 420 acres at Roth-well. In 1866 he 
succeeded his uncle in the occupation of the 
Eiby Grove Farm. The total area of these 
three farms was over 2,400 acres, the manage¬ 
ment of the whole of which he himself por- 
sonnlly conducted. An oxlmustive account 
of Terr’s farming, written by H. M. Jenkiiu, 
secretary of tho society, was pnblishod in the 
'Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,* 
1869 (2nd ser. v. 416). _ It dealt with Iiia 
farm management in all its bearings, fences, 
drainage, arable land, cattle, sheep, piga, cart 
horses, manures, labour, etoam cultivation, 
mechanical work, and farm accounts. 

The principal feature of Torr's farm con¬ 
sisted in his magnificent breeds of live stodr. 
He -was especially proud of his flock of Lei¬ 
cester sheep, llohad also a stud of thorough- 
toed ponies, largely partaking of Arab blood, 
which had been bred at Eiby since 1801. 
But what gives Torr’s name its importance 
in the history of agriculture is, obove all, 
his famous breed of shorthorn cattle. 'It 
takes any man thirty years to moke a herd 
and bring it to one’s notions of perfection,’ 
is said to nave been one of his maxims, and 
dmost exactly that sjmee of time elapsed 
between 1844-5, when Torr began to lay the 
foundations of his herd by hiring bulls from 
Ptichard Booth of Worhihy, onoUver famous 
shorthorn breeder of tlie time [see under 
Booih, Thohab, d. 13S6J, and tdeptembor 
1876, when eighty-four animals, aU bred (for 
several generations) on his fanu, were sold, 
iuthe presence of a company of something 
like three tlioiisand persons, for tho remark¬ 
able price of 42,919/. 16a. Thia sale resulted 
in the scattering of Torr’s herd over the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

Hia reputation as an amiiculturist was 
throughout life widespream lie acted os 
judge of live stock in the principal agricul¬ 
tural shows of the three kingdoms, and even 
iu those held at Paris under the patronage 
of Napoleon III. 

He became a member of the Eoyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society in 1839, the year aftor its 
foundation, and continued through life to he 
closely connected with it. In May 1867 he 


was elected on the council. He was a fre¬ 
quent member of the inspection committee 
appointed to visit the situs oli'ered for the 
annual country meetings, and was one of 
the Judges of farms in the first competition 
earned out under the auspices of the society 
in connection with the Oxford meeting of 
1870. Besides his labours in connection 
with the Iloyal Agriculturol Society, Torr 
was an active member and trustee of the 
Smithfield Club, as well as honorary director 
of_ the Lincolnshire Agricultural Society. 
Hia experience us a producer of beef and 
niuitoii CAUAGd liiin to bo siuuiuoimd beforo 
several of the select committees of the House 
of Commons on the subjects of the various 
means of transport of live cattle and dead 
moat which have been ^pointed since the 
cattle plague of 1805. lie was the inventor 
of many improvements in the details of farm 
management, of one of tho first convexmould- 
board ploughs, of a farm gate (to which was 
awarded a prize at the Warwick meeting of 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society in 1869), of 
n 8])ring wagon, and of a pig-trough. 

Torr entertained ‘stroM objections to 
everytliing in tho shape 01 paper farming.’ 
Tliis expression he himself used in intiS- 
duoing a lecture on ‘ Sheep versus Cattle,’ 
delivered at a meeting of the weekly council 
of the Eoyal Agricultural Society on 20 June 
1880. A fhll rraort of this address, given 
in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural So¬ 
ciety,’ 2nd ser, ii. 649, is almost the only ons 
of his utterances which has been preserved, 
lie was, however, a brilliant talker. ‘ As he 
rode he lectured; one question was sufficient 
to bring out an essay.’ He died at Ayleshy 
Manor on 12 Deo. 1874, and was hurled in 
Eiby churchyard. 

After the Q-ainsborough show of tho Hoidih 
Lincolnshire Society m 1804 a life-size 
painting by Knight was presented to him by 
his Lincolnshire friends in recognition of his 
eminent services in the advancement of agri¬ 
culture. This picture is in the possession of 
his nephew, the successor to the property. 

[Journal of the Royal Agricultural See. 2ud 

r. ii. 641,640, iii, 361, v. 416, xi. 303 (memoir), 
346; Agricultural Gazette, 19 Dec. 1874, p, 
1827; Saddle and Sirloin, p, 474; TheAylesby 
Herd of Shorthorn Cattle, 1876; C. J. Bates's 
Thomas Bates and the Kirklovington Shorthorns, 
1807; private in&rmatiou,] E. C-b. 

TOEEE, JAMES (1049—1G99), antiquary 
and genealogist, was the son of Gregoiy 
Torre by his wife Anne, daughter and hen 
of John Farr of Hepworth ; he was baptised 
at Haxey in Lincolnshire on 30 April 1049, 
Torre’s family came originally from War¬ 
wickshire, but since the time of Henry IV 
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had lived in or about tlio T&lo of Axliolm in 
Lincolnshire (preface to Dbakh, Eboraeum), 
Ilis father bore arms for the king in the 
civil war, and was obliged to compound for 
his sequestered estate at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Torre was educated at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, where ho s^ont two and a half 
years, graduating B.A. in 1009. He entered 
the Inner Temple as a student, but appears 
never to have been called to the bar. Ilis 
inclination led him to the study of ecclesi¬ 
astical antiquities and genenlogica. ‘The 
former he followed with that prodigious 
application and exactness as perhaps never 
any man before or sinco could equal ’ (ib.) 
Settling at York, he practically devoted his 
life to research into the ecclcsiaslical anti¬ 
quities of Yorkshire. Ilis collections rolat- 
ing thereto, in flvo folio volumes, the result 
of moat minute and laborious eilort, ai'O in 
the possession of the dean and chapter of 
York. The first volume boars the title 
'Antiquities Ecclesiastical of the City of 
York concerning Ohurchos, Parochial Uon- 
ventual Chapels, Hospitals, and Gilds, and 
in thorn Chantries and Intormonts, also 
Churches Parochial and Conventual within 
the Archdeaconry of the Wost Hiding, col¬ 
lected out of Publick Hocords and Beglstors, 
A.D. 1601.’ The other arohdoncoimes are 
treated in similar fashion in two more 
volumes; the fourth volume consists of pecu¬ 
liars belonging to the church or foe. All 
are indexed. ' These collections serve as an 
index or key to all the records of the arch¬ 
bishops, deans, and chapters, and all other 
offices belonging to the church or see of 
York' (preface to Drakd, Mor,) They were 
presented to the chapter library by Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp’s executors (Sharp, of 
Sharp, ed. T. Newcome, i, 137). Torro's 
method with regard to parochial churches 
was to notice briefly in whom the lay inte¬ 
rest was vested at an early period, following 
Kirby’s ‘ Inquest ’ for the most part; next in 
whom tho patronage of the churoh vested. 
He also went through tho wills proved at 
York, extracting from them all olauses re¬ 
lating to the interments of the testators, and 
appended the same to the accounts given of 
the churches in which such interments were 
to take place. The number of records to 
which Torre’s manuscript s form a kind of 
index is absolutely startling (preface to Bur¬ 
ton, JlfojiasfecoM Eboyaeense, 1768), These 
collections have proved of thereat est service 
to Yorkshire topographers, llnnler speaking 
of them ‘ as a vast treasure of information,’ 
and Brake owning that his work is ‘ but a 
key to some part or Torre’s collections’ (pre¬ 
face to Drarr, Mor.) 


en- 


_ Torre also wrote five volumeahTwiT 
titled ‘ English Mobility and QentrJ.or' 
plomental Collections to Sir WillmS 
dale s Baronage,” ’ wherein Dugdale’s 
IS transcribed and coi-rected, and genealo^ 
of many families of lesser note inserted. 
these volumes (1898) are in the poaseS 
of the Hov. Henry Ton-e, rector of Norton 
Ouvheu, Warwick, 

'Torre diod on 81 July 1699 of 'a con- 
tagious disorder then prevalent ’ (Thoresst 
Diaty) at Snydall, Yorksliire, shortly after 
his purchase of the Snydall estate; hewM 
buried in the parish church, Normanton 
whore tliero is a brass to his memory. 'Tho' 
resby speaks of Torre as ‘ the famous antU 

quai-y . . . a comoly proper gentleman’(fit 

Ho marriud, first, Elizabath, yonnsest 
diinghtor of the Hov. ■William Lincolne 
I).l)., of Bottosford (Notes and Quern 
3rd Bor. Y. 607); seoondly, Anna, daughterof 
Nioliohis Lister of Higton, by whom he left 
a son Nicholas and a daughter. 

A portrait of 'rorre,painted in oils, is in 
tho poasossion of the Rev. II. J, Torre, rec¬ 
tor of Norton Ourlieu. 

A small octavo volume publislied snil 
printed in York in 1719, and entitled‘The 



I transcript 

of‘a lean catalogue ’ (Nioiioi.BOif,JShyf. 

Inb, fol. p, 37) of the mayore and sheriK 
of York, which was published in 1664 by 
0 , Ilildynrd, and ‘ which is crept into the 
world again undor the title of ‘‘The Anti¬ 
quities of York City,” with the name of 
James Torre, gent., as aullior prefixed to it' 
(preface to Brarr, Ebor.) 

[StonohouBo’a History of tho Isle of Axhohe; 
Davies’s York Pross, and authorities quoted is 
text,] TV. C-a 

TORRENS, Sir ARTHUR WEL¬ 
LESLEY (1809-1866), major-general, se¬ 
cond son of Major-general Sir Henry Torrens 
^.v.] and of Sarah, daughter of ColonelHobeTt 
Patton, governor of St. Helena, was horn on 
18 Aug. 1809, and was a godson of the Duka 
of 'Wellington. In 1819 he wss appomted 
a page of honour to the prince regent. He 
passed through the Royal Military College 
of Sandhurst, and obtainod a commission as 

ousigniutho ■" . ‘ 

on 14 April ‘ 


andlieutonant 
826 , Ile'wos appointed adju¬ 
tant of file sooond battalion with the tem¬ 
porary rank of captain on 11 Jime lSM. 
He was promoted to ho lieutenant in the 
grenadier guards, and captain on 12 June 
1830. He continued to serve as adjutant of 
his battalion until 1888, whon he was a^ 
pointed brigade-major at Quehoo on the staff 
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j j£jjQj.general Sir James Macdonell, com- 
a brigade in Canada, and took part 
in the operations against the rebels at the 
close of that year. Tie was promoted to 
he captain in the grenadier guards and lieu- 
tewmt'oolonel on 11 Sept. 1840, -when he 
returned to England. 

Torrens exchanged into the 23rd royal 
■ffelsh fusiliers, and obtained the command 
on 16 Oct. 1841. On the augmentation of 
the army in April 1842 a second battalion 
^ given to the regiment. The depot was 
nioved from Oarlisle to Chichester, whore, 
nith two new companies, it was oraaniscd 
to foreign service under Torrens, wlio em¬ 
barked with it at Portsmouth for Canada on 
18 ITtty, arriving at Montreal on 30 .Tune. 
In September 1843 he proceeded, in com¬ 
mand of the flret battalion, from Quebec to 
the West Indies, arriving at Barbados in 
October 1843. The battalion was moved 
fmm time to time from one island to another, 
jmt for two years and a half Torrens com¬ 
manded the troops in St. Lucia and ad¬ 
ministered the civil government of that 
island. The sanitary measures adopted by 
Torrens for the preservation of the health 
ofthe troops met with unprecedented success, 
and were considered so admirable that cor- 
lespondenoe on the subjeot was published In 
NoTsmber 1847 by order of the Duke of 
WflUingtoii, eominandei'-in-oliief, for the in- 
tomation and guidance of officers command¬ 
ing at foreign stations, Torrens declined 
the offer of the lieutenant-goyornorahip of 
St. Lucia ae a permanent appointment, pre¬ 
ferring to continue hie service in the royal 
■WdshfusU-iere. 

Torrens sailed with his battalion from 
Barbados in March 1847, arriving at Halifax 
(Hova Scotia) in the following month. The 
batt^ion returned to ISngland in September 
18^, and was stationed at Winchester, 
wheis, on 12 July 1849, Prince Albert pre- 
cented it with new colours, which Torrens 
duly accepted on behalf of the regiment. In 
April 1860 Torrens moved with the battalion 
to Plymouth, and in the following yoarre- 
linqmshed the command. On 1 Jan. 1863 
he was appointed an assistant quartermaster- 
general at the Horse Guards, and hocame a 
member of a commission which in the spring 
of the year investigated the military eco¬ 
nomy of the armies of France, Austria, and 
ftnssia. 

pn his return Torrona was nominated a 
b^dier-genoral to command an infantry 
brigade in the British army in Turkey in the 
war with lluseitt. He joined the fourth 
Vision under Sir George Oatlioart at Varna 
just before ite embarkation for the Crimea, 


He was at tbe head of his brigade both at the 
battle of Alma and at the batue of Balaklavn, 
where he was engaged in support of the 
cavalry and lost some men in recapturing 
two redoubts. On the morning of 6 Nov. 
1864 he had just returned from the trenches 
when he was apprised of the enemy’s attack 
from the valley of Inkerman, and, under the 
direction of Oathcort, he attacked with suc¬ 
cess the left flank of the Bussians, his horse 
falling under him, pierced by five bullets. 
Just before Oathcart was struck down by 
his mortal wound he loudly aralauded the 
daring courage and bravery of Torrens, call¬ 
ing out ‘ Nobly done, Toriens 1 ’ Torrens was 
still in front, cheering on his men, when he 
was struck by a bullet, which passed through 
his body, injured a lung, splintered a rib, and 
was found lodged in his greatcoat. He was 
invalided home. He received the medal and 
clasp, the thanks ofparliament, was promoted 
to be a major-general for distlnguisbed ser¬ 
vice in tbe field on 12 Deo. 1864, and was 
madealenigbt commander of the Bath,mili- 
tn^ division. 

On 2 April 1866 Torrens was appointed de- 
puto quaxtermaeter-general at headquarters, 
ana on 25 June the same year was sent as a 
mmor-general on the staff to Paris as British 
military commisBioner j but his health, en¬ 
feebled by his wound, broke down, and be 
died in Paris on 24 Aug. 1866. He was 
buried in the cemetery of Pdre-Lachaise, a 
number of French officere, including Marshals 
Vaillant and Magnan, attending the funeral, 
when an oration was delivered by the Comte 
de No4, 

His widow, Maria Jane, youngest daughter 
of General John Murray, whom he married 
in 1882, erected a monument to him in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, 

Torrens published ' Notes on French In¬ 
fantry and Memoranda on the Iteview of 
the Army in Paris at the Feast of Eagles in 
May 1862’ (London, 1862,8vo). 

[War Office Becoids; Despatches; Kinglake’s 
Crimea; Gent. Mag, i86£; Conolly's l^fiaua, 
1869; Bdpertoiro Historique des Coiitomporains, 
Paris, 1860; Cannon's Becords of the 28rd 
BoynlWelshFiieiliers; Allibone’s Diet, of Eng¬ 
lish Literature; Bussell’s Diary in tbe Crimea.] 

E. H. V. 

TORRENS, Sm HENRY (1779-1828), 
major-general, colonel of the 2nd (Queen’s) 
foot, adjutant-general of the forces, is said 
to he descended from a Swedish Count 
Torrens, a c^tain of cavalry in the army of 
William HI, who established himself in 
Ireland after the battle of the Boyne in 
1690. Sir Henry’s great-grandfather, Thomas 
Torrens, was settled at Dungweu, co. Derry, 
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oiu'ly in tlio oiffliloonth century. Ilia third ’ 
Bou, T3r. .Tohii Torroiw(d. 1786), Hir lluiiry'a 
grandl'tUlior, was proliondavy ol‘ Uorry, lioad- 
inoHler of JJorry dioconau soliool, anil rector 
of liuUynnseri'en. Sir TTonry’n father, tlio 
llev. llioinas Torrens, married Ulimbetli, 
daughter of Samuol Curry of Londondeiw. 
Tlio oldest son, John (1761-1861), was arch¬ 
deacon of Dublin | the second, Samuel, cap¬ 
tain of the 62nd regiment, died of wounds 
received in action at Ferrol in 1800. The 
third son, llobert (1770-1860), was a ju.s- 
tioa of the court of common ideas in Ire¬ 
land. 

Henry, the fourth son, was born at Lon¬ 
donderry In 1770. Both his jiarcnts died in 
his infancy. Ho was brought up at the 
rectory of Ballynaaoroon by the rector, the 
Rev. ilr. Thomas Torvoiis, liia father’s iii-at 
cousin and husband of his father’s sister. 
Ho received a commission as ensign in the 
53nd foot on 3 Nov. 1793. Ho was pro¬ 
moted to be lieutenant in the 02nd foot on 
14 June 1794, and transferred to tho 63rd 
foot on 11 Doc. 1766. He accompanied his 
regiment to tho West Indies and took part 
in tho expedition under Aberoromby against 
St. Lucia, was present at the attack of 
Morno Ohabot on 29 April 1790, at tho siege 
of Horne Fortunfi and its capture in May, 
when he was sevuroly wounded in the right 
thigh. Tho island surrendered on 26_ hlay. 
NotwithsUuding liis wound, Torrens joined 
his regiment in time for the attack of St. 
Vincent, and on 8 Juno took a prominent 
part in tire oesault of throe French redoubts, 
when tho French wore driven out and took 
refuge in the Now Vigio, capitulating on the 
following day. Ho was omployod for soven 
months in command of an outpost in tho 
forests of St, Yincout against tho Oharib 
Indians of the island, and, on their redac¬ 
tion, was rewarded on 28 March 1797 by tho 
commander of the forces by promotion to a 
company, with which he served in Jamaica 
as captain and paymaster until .Tune 1798, 
when ho returned to England, 

In August 1798 Torrens was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Major-general John Whilo- 
loclce, second in command under tho Earl of 
Moira and liantenant-govornor of Ports¬ 
mouth. In November lie wont to Portugal 
as aide-de-camp to Major-general Cornelius 
Ouylor, wlio commanded tho auxiliary troops 
sent by the British government to repel the 
threatened invasion by the Spaniards. On 
8 Ang. 1799 he was transfeiTed to tho 30lh 
foot, then forming part of the force under 
the Duke of York for tho expedition to tlio 
I [elder. He served with his regiment 
throughout the campaign; landing on 


..v.g., .iu uuuii pan , r- 

French attack at Crabbeudam 
l)aondels,on 10 Seph, “ft £ 
was complimented by Sir lialuK At,.*®™*?*' 
[q. v.] for its gdlantry i he wf ato onS 
in tlio battle ol Iloorne on 19 Sent- 
the two battles of Egmont-OD-li 


“gw 

it was never extracted. ^ 

ToiTons rot limed to EnglandiuNovemW 

and was promoted from the 3rd of S 
month to a majority in the Surrey mam 
a fonciblo regiment then being raised Tt| 
formation devolved upon Ton'ens, who sut 
seiiuonlly embarked with it for Sortt 
America, lie commanded it for a vear in 
Nova Soot ia, and returned to Eusland in 
autumn of 1801. 


On 4 Fob. 1803 Terrene exchanged into 
the 80th foot, then forming part of the 
Indian force in Egypt under Sit Daud 
Baird [q. v.] He acoompanied it in iti 
march across the desert to the Bed Sea, and 
ombarltod witli it on the return to Maof 
Baird’s raqiadition in the summer. On 
arrival at Bombay Toivena was so ill fism a 
sunstroke that he was obliged to sail at 
onco for Europe. Tho ship touched at St 
Helena; ho lemainod there, recovered hk 
health, married the governor’s daughter, and 
rojoined his regiment in India in thefoUow- 
ing year, when he oommonded in the held 
d uring the Maratha war. He was promoted 
to be brevet liouteuaut-colonel on 1 Ian. 
1806, and returned to England. 

'rorrous was made asaietant adjutant-gen^ 
ral on 17 Oct. 1806, and was employed on 
tho etaQ'of (ho JCent military district. Ha 
was tranefevred as regimental muor to the 
89th foot on 19 Feb. 1807. On 11 Hay he 
was appointed military secretary to MajoN 
gonoralJobn Wbitelocke[q.v.],whohadOMn 
nominated to the command of the arm^ in 
South America. He oirived at Montevideo 
in Juu(>, and look part in the disastrous at¬ 
tack on Buenos Ayres on 6 July, when he 
ropoived a contusion from a bullet which 
shaltorod his sabretache. Torrens returned 
to Fingland with "WhitolockB, He was reap¬ 
pointed on 37 Nov. an assistant adjutant- 
general on the staff in Groat Britain, and in 
December became assistantmilitary secretaiy 
to the commander-in-ohief, the Bake of 
York. He gavo evidence at VVhitelodie'e 
trial by a general court-martial in jMuary, 
February, and March 1808. His position m 
a member of Whitolooke’s personal staff 
was a delicate one, but he acquitted himam 
with credit. 
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'~Z j^e 1808 Torrens was appointed 
military secretary to 8ir Artliur Wellesley, 
ncconiPftnia'i him to Portugal lie was 
the action of Eoli 9 a on 17 Aug. 
S^at the battle of Vimiero on 21 Aug. 
He received the gold medal for these vic- 
teaea, and was made a knight of the order of 
the Tower and Sword by the Portuguese re- 
oeiiey. He retiwned to England in October 
® it^ TjVellesley on the latter's supersession, 
jjd resumed his duties as assistant mili- 
tjrT secretary at headquarters. 

Torrens was promoted to be military se- 
notaiy to the commander-in-ehief on 2 Oct. 
1809. On 13 June 1811 he was transferred 
fi^'maior of the 89bh foot to a company in 
the 3 rd foot-guards. On 20 Pah. 1812 he 
^ appointed aide-de-camp to the prince 
lesent, and promoted to be colonel m tbe 
j^y, On 4 June 1814 he was promoted 
to he major-general. On 3 Jan. 181C he was 
medfl ft tmiAt-oommander of the order of 
the Bath, military diyision. On 6 April he 
wsappointed to the colonelcy of the second 
mtrison battalion, and removed on 27 Nov. 
3f the same year to that of the royal African 
coleninl corps. On 21 Sept. 1818 Torrens 
tras transferred to the colonelcy of ths 2nd 
West India regiment. On 26 March 1820 
he was appomted adjutant-general of the 
farces. The emoluments of that office being 
less than those which he had enjoyed as 
anlitaiy secretary, a civil-list pension of 
SCOI. a year was hrotowod upon hia wife to 
ctnapensate him for the loss. 

Paring his tenure of the appointment he 
Bade a complete revision or tho ' Eegnla- 
tioas for theExercise and Field Movements 
of the Infantry of the Army.’ They were 
rnoch in need of it, and he accomplished the 
task in a manner which gave general satis¬ 
faction, embodying the improvements which 
had been introduced and practised by difre- 
rentoommanders in recent wars. On 26 July 
1339 Torrens was transferred to tbe colonelcy 
of the 2nd or queen’s royal regiment of foot. 
Oa33 Aug. 1828 he died suddenly while on 
a visit to a friend at Daneshury, Hertford¬ 
shire, He was buried in Welwyn church, 
Heitfordsbire. Torrens married at St. He¬ 
lena, in 1808, Sarah, daughter of Colonel 
Boheit Patton, the governor of tho island, 
ly whom he left a numerous family, in- 
dading Sir Arthur Wellesley 'Torrens [q. v.] 
A portrait, painted by Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence, was engraved by T. A. Dunn. 

pfemoir privately jaintod; War Office Ee- 
CDiils; Despatches; Memoirs in Eoyal Military 
(Eendu, 1820, in Qent, Mag. 1828, in Annual 
Eegister, 1828, in Naval and Military Mag. 
ISJdvol. iy,, and in Jordan’s National Portrait 
Tot, xts:. 


G-aUery of Elnstrious and Eminent Personages 
of tho Ninoteonth Contury, 1830, vol. i.; Cnstfs 
Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Centuries; Conollys Eiflana, 1869; 
Evans’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits.] 

E. H. V. 

TOERENS, EOBEET (1780-1864), 
political economist, horn in Ireland in 1780, 
was son of Eobert Torrens of Hetvey Hill in 
Ireland, by Elizabeth Bristow, daughter of 
the rector of a neighbouring parish, Eeshar- 
kin. His grandfather, Soheit Torrens, rec¬ 
tor of Hervey Hill, was fourth son of 
Thomas Torrens of Bungwen, oo. Derry, 
whose third son, John, was grandfather of 
Sir Henry Torrens [q.v.] 

Appointed first lieutenant in the royal 
marines in 1797, and captain in 1806, Torrens 
was in March 1811 in command of a body 
of marines which successfully defended the 
Isleof Anholt against a superiorDutch force 
during the Wafeheren expedition. He was 
severely wounded, and for hia services re¬ 
ceived the brevet rank of major. He after¬ 
wards served in the Peninsula, where he 
was appointed colonel of a Spanish legion. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel m 1819, end to that of colonel in 
1837. He retired on half-pay in 1835. 

In 1815 Torrens published 'AmEssay on 
the External Com Trade ’ (London, 8vo; 4th 
edit. 1827, 8vo; new edit. 1829, 8vo), the 
arguments of which Bicardo considered 
‘unanswered and unanswerable’ (RiCiUBO, 
Works, ed. MoOuUoch, 1886, p. 164). In 
‘An Essay on the Production of Wealth, 
with an appendix in which the principles of 
political economy are applied to the actual 
circumstances of this country' (Loudon, 
1821, 8vo; Italian edition, ‘ BIblioteca dell’ 
Economista,’ i. eerie, vol. ii. 1850, &c.^ 8vo), 
Torrens was one of the first economists to 
attribute tbe production of wealth to the 
joint action of three ‘instruments of pro¬ 
duction,’ viz. land, labour, and capital, to 
show how tbe productiveness of inaustry is 
increased by the ‘territorial division of 
labour,’ and to state the law of diminishing 
returns. 

In 1818 Torrens was parliamentary candi¬ 
date for Rochester in the liberal interest. 
He failed to obtain a majority, and presented 
a petition against tbe return of Lord Bin¬ 
ning, on the ground of wont of qualification, 
but tbe petition was voted fnvolous and 
vexatious (16 March 1819). Torrens was 
returned, with W. Haldimand, for the par¬ 
liamentary borough of Ipswich in 1826, but 
was unseated. In 1831 he was returned for 
Ashburton, when he eupported the Reform 
BiU, on the passing of which he was elected 

Ss 
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for Boll on, Lancashiro. Ilo retired from tlie 
House of Oommone in 1836. 

In tho some year Torrene publisbad a 
■volume advocating the colonisation of South 
Australia. lie hadheon an original memhor 
of the South Australian Laud Company, 
■which was formed in 1831, and was roor- 
gaiiised in 1834 as tho South Australian 
Association. In May 1836 Torrens was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of tho commissioners se¬ 
lected by the crown to establish provinces 
in South Australian territory. In 1836 ho 
gave evidence before a select commit too of tho 
Ilouse of Commons on tlio disposal of hinds 
in the British colonies. Lake Torrens in 
South Australia, and the rivor Torrens on 
wiiich Adelaide stands, were named after 
him (J. E. T. "Woods, Hist. Discover!/ 
JSvplor. qf Australia, 1866 j "WOBSNOP, Jlist. 
qf Aflclaide, J 878 i TiroMAS Gitit,, JBiblio^r. 
of South Australia, 1886; Husunir, ITisl, 
Australia, ii. 81 et seq.) 

Torrens was one of the qiroprietora of tho 
‘Traveller ’ newspaper and at one time editor 
of the ‘Qlobo,' with which (ha‘Traveller ’ 
was ultimately amalgamated. Ho was an 
original member of the Political Economy 
Club, and on 17 Deo. 1818 was oloclod a 
fellow of the Royal Society. Ho died at 
16 Craven Ilill, London, on 27 May 1864. 
He married Charity, daughter of itiohord 
Chute of Roxburgh, co. Kerry. Sir Robert 
Richard Torrens [q. v.] was his son. 

Torrens’s economic writings are of much 
importance in tho development of economic 
theory, and exeroisod no little in/Iuonce on 
SirRobortPeerslogislation. Ricardo thought 
that Torrens ‘adhered too firmly to riiis] old 
associations to make a very decided pro¬ 
gress in the science' (ItoLDAUDUii, JUttersof 
Micardo to MoCulloeh, p. 26'), but praised 
highly his views on the natural price of 
latjour and other subjects (ib, p. 62; Ri- 
oahdo. Works, ed. McOiilloch, 1886, pp. 62, 
161), and made additions to his own work 
to meet Torrens’s olijections to his theory 
of value (IIoLDAUDBii, Letters, &c., p. 14). 
Torrens anticipated Mill’s theory of inter¬ 
national trade, and is said to have suggested 
the division of the Bank of England into a 
banking and an issue department. He advo¬ 
cated ^e repeal of tho corn laws, but was 
not in favour of absolute free trade. 

In addition to the boohs mentioned above, 
and a number of pamphlets and printed let¬ 
ters on political and economic topics, Torrens 
published: 1. ‘ Celebia choosing a Husband; 
a Modem Novel,’ 2 vols. London, 1809,12mo. 
2. ‘An Essay on Money and Paper Currency,’ 
London, 1812, 12mo. S, * The "Victim of 
Intolerance, or the Hermit of Killarnoy: 


a Catholic Tale,’ S vols. Lond^^;iin;- 

Mr. Hiodrio-B kp«a faXS?? 
cure and Itconomioal Ourrenev ’ 1810 R 

nisation of 8 outh Australia,’ London, I 835 
8 vo. 8 . ‘An Enquiry into the Praeticai 
Working of the Proposed Arrangements fe 
the Renewal of the Charter of the Bank rf 
England end tho Regulation of the Ciu. 
ronoy, with a Refutation of the Fallacies 
advanced by Mr. Tooke,’ London, 1844 8 to, 
®‘. Hudget, or a Commercial and Colo¬ 
nial Policy,’ London, 1844, 8 vo. 10. 'Self- 
Supporting Colonisation,’ Loudon, 1847,8to' 
nnothor edition ‘Systematic Colonisation'’ 
London,18 49,8vo. 11 . ‘The Principles and 
Practical Cporation of Sir Robert PeersAc^ 
of 1841 Explained and Defended,’ London, 
1848, 8vo; 2nd edit, with additional chap¬ 
ters, London, 1867, 8vo; 8rd edit, revised 
and enlarged, London, 1868,8vo. li'lfeets 
on Finance and Trade,’ London, 1863, 8to. 


[Qont. Mug. 1840 ii. 641, 18816.128,383; 
Alin. Reg. 1864, p. 205; Spectator, 1884,i.611; 
McCulliigli 'J’orrens'B Momoiis of 'Viscount Mel- 
bourne, ii. 242; S.mdolin's Repertoire Qtnetal 
d'Economio Politique, vi. 236-7; Coquelin et 
Quillmimin’s Dictionnaire de rEconomie Pdi- 
tiqiio, ii. 740 ; Conrad’s Handwortorbuch dei 
Slaats^wissenbclinfton, vi. 234. Criticisms M 
Torrens lu-o to bo found also in EoUandee'e 
Letters of Duvid Ricardo to T. R. HcGnllo^, 
pp zxi, 14, 16, 16, 26 , 47, 40, 62, 88, 103,128, 
148; Adam Smith's Wealth of Eatione, ed 
"Wiikoflold, 1835, ii. 226; Carey’s Principles o( 
Politlrol Economy, pt. 1. 20, 218-23; Blacqiu'e 
Histoire do I’Ecnnomie Politique, 4th edit., ii. 
201, 806; MeOnllucli’s Principles of Politieal 
Economy, 4tli edit., 1840, pp. 131, 373, 610, 
Boschor’s Frinriples of Political Economy (tianEl 
byLiilor), i. 71, 101, 820, 370, 891, ii. 83,60, 
308, 376; Karl Marx’s Capital (English trantli, 
i. 139, 160, 164, ii. 403; "Wagner’s Qeld-md 
Kredittlioorio der Feelscheu Bunlcakte, pp. II, 

12; Wolowski'sLeOolonolRobertTorrensjJonr- 

nnl dos Economistps, 1884, p. 281); ftncstioiis 
(los Bnnqnes, pp. 321, 328; Macleod’s Theoiyaiid 
Practice of Banking, ii. 140, 322-4; 'Walkei'j 
Political Economy, 1886, pp. 170 - 80 ; Money,pp. 
897, 426-60; TlioroM Rogers’s Economjclntet- 
protation of History, p. 22i; Ingram’s Histoiyot 
Political Economy, pp. 140-6; BonnislWuiia 
and his Work, pp. 266-6; Oossa's Introductionte 
the Study of Political Economy (tainshb^DysA 
pp. 307, 827, 340 ; Bohn-Bawerk's Capital and 
Interest (trims, by Smart), pp. 06, 161,274,403; 
Oonnan’s History of the Theories of PtoouctMn 
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Distribution, pp. 8, 8S, 39, 41, 49,112, 123, 
16T-9 298, 243-6, 320; Sidney and Beatrice 
Wpbb’a Industrial Democracy, ii. 696; Dallas's 
life of Prancis Place, pp. 178 sq.] W. A. S. H. 

lOBBENS, SiK EOBEKT RIOHAED 
('1814-1884'), first premier of South Anstra- 
L and author of the ‘ Torrens Act,’ was eon 
of lieutenant-colonel Robert Torrens [q. v.l 
Be was bom at Oork in 1814, and educated 
atTrini^ College, Duhlin. In 1840 he went 
out to South Australia, and on 1 Jan. 1841 
hfcame coUeetor of customs, with a seat in 
the legislative council. On 8 Jon. 1862 he 
lie(Minie colonial treasurer and registrar-gene- 
lal. On the introduction of responsible go- 
reimnent in 1866 he took his seat in the 
house of assembly for Adelaide, and was 
daring September 1867 premier and colonial 

treasurer. 

On 27 Jan. 1868 Torrens s great measure 
fnt the reform of the land laws, known ns 
the Torrens Act, became the law of South 
Australia. The intention of the act was to 
substitute title by public registration for the 
cttmhrous system of the old conveyancing. 
In June 1868, in order that he might asstire 
himself of the act having a fair tvia!, Torrens 
Hsigned his seat in the house and became 
the head of the department charged with 
canying^it out. About 1860, by rMuest, ha 
sisited victoria and New South ’Walea in 
Older to explain the new system of land 
tisnefer. By 1862 it was adopted practically 
throughout Australia. 

hi 1803 Torrens retired on a peneiom and, 
after being entertained at a series of ban¬ 
quets to oeleWte his great work, returned 
to England. In 1806 and 1866 at by-olec- 
tions he unsuccessfully contested Oambridge 
in the liberal interest. He was returned mr 
that borough in 1868, and eat through that 
parliament without finding much opportu¬ 
nity of advocating the land-law reform which 
he nad at heart. In 1874 he failed to secure 
reflection. He was created E.O.M.H, on 
1 Aug. 1872, and G.O.M.G. on 24 Moy 1884. 

Torrens resided latterly at Hannaford, 
Ashhnrton,Devonshire; he was a magistrate 
of the county, and a lieutenant-colonel of 
Tduiiteer artillery. He died at Falmouth 
on 81 Aug. 1884. 

He married, in 1839, Barbara, daughter of 
.ileiander Park of Selkirk, writer to the 
signet; she was the widow of Augustus 
Qeotge Aneor, and a niece of Mungo Park 
[q.7.J 

Tottens was the author of several pam¬ 
phlets dealing chiefly with the princi^e of 
the not whion bears his name. They in¬ 
clude i 1. ‘ Speeches,’Adelaide, 1868, 8vo. 
2. 'The South Australian System of Oon- 


veyancing,’ Adelaide, 1869,8vo 3. ‘ Handy 
Book on the Real Property Act of Soutn 
Australia,’ Adelaide, 1862,8vo; a paper read 
before the Society for the Amendment of 
the Law. 4. ‘ Transfer of Land by “ Regi¬ 
stration of Title” as now in operation in 
Australia under the “Torrens System,”’ 
Dublin, 1863, fol. 6. ' Transportation con¬ 
sidered as a Punishment,’ London, 1863, 
12m.o; read before the British Association. 
6. ‘ An Essay on the Transfer of LaniJ by 
Registration ’ (Cobden Olub publ.), London, 
1882, 8vo. In 1806 Dr. W. A. Hunter pub¬ 
lished a volume of ‘ Torrens Title Oases . . . 
to which is prefixed a summary of Torrens 
Title Legislation,’ London, 8vo. 

[Mennell’s Diet, of Australasian Biography; 
Timca, 3 Sept. 1884; Burke’s Peerage, 1884; 
South Auatrallan Begistor, 11 Sept. 1884; Meu 
of thr Time, 1884; Busdeu’s Hist, of Australia, 
iii. 621-8.] 0. A, H. 

TORRENS, WILLIAM TORRENS 
McCCILLAQ-H (181S-1S04), politician and 
author, born on 13 Oct. 1813, was eldest son 
of James McOuUsgh of Delville—a famous 
house, with interestinghterary associations 
of Mrs. Maiy Delsny, Dean Swift, and Par¬ 
nell the poet—just outside Dublin. His 
mother, Jane, was daughter of Andrew Tor¬ 
rens of Duhlin, who seems to have been 
brother of Robert Torrens [q. v.] Tmrens 
McOullagh —08 he was known until 1863— 
was educated at Trinity College, Duhlin, a nd 
graduated B.A. in 1833, and LL.B. in 1842. 
On 31 Oct. 1832 he was admitted a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn; in 1836 he was called to 
the Irish bar at Ki^’s Inns, Duhlin, and on 
6 Jane IBS'I to the Engliah 'bar. In 1886 he 
obtained the post of assistant commissioner 
on the epeoial commieeion appointed by par¬ 
liament to inquire as to the Best system of 
poor relief for Ireland, winch was then with¬ 
out any legal provision for destitution, sick¬ 
ness, orphanage, and old age. He travelled 
through Ireland, examined oU sorts and de¬ 
scriptions of persons, and presented some very 
interesting and valuable reports on the de¬ 
plorable condition of the destitute poor. The 
result of the special commission was the ex¬ 
tension to Ireland in 1838 of the new work¬ 
house ^stem established in England in 
1834. In 1842 he assisted Sir Robert John 
Kane [q. yj in founding the_ Mechanics’ In¬ 
stitute of Duhlin—the first institute of the 
kindin Ireland—and on its opening delivered 
a course of lectures on the nse and study of 
history, which wore printed in 1842. Daring 
the agitation for the repeal of the corn laws 
he qoined the Anti-Gorulaw League, and 
published, at the suggestion of Oobden, in 
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1840 ,' Tho InduBUial History of Froo Na¬ 
tions,’ allowing tliat a numlier of countries 
had already wund the advantage of free 
trade. Ho entered tho House of Commons 
in 1847 as the representative of the borough 
of Dimdallt, and sat for that constituency 
until the dissolution in 1852, when he and 
Sir Charles Napier stood as liberals for Qreat 
Yarmouth, but wero defeated. In 1867 ho 
was returned for Yarmouth, and in 1866 for 
the old and undivided borough of Finsbury, 
and continued its representative for twenty 
years and in four consecutive parliaments. 
He was now known as MoOullagli Torrens, 
having in 1863 assumed his mother's name. 
In parliament ho was on independent liberal, 
but ho gave his attention more to social than 
to political questions: tho need for work¬ 
men’s dwellings tit for habitation, for a better 
and more abundant water supply, for open 
spaces, for more numerous primary schools, 
and for a kindlier system of relieving the 
sick in their own homes. Ho supported 
Disraeli’s proposal for household suffrage in 
1807, and in committee on tho bill moved 
and carried an amendment establishing the 
lodger franchise. In 1868 lie introduced the 
artSans’ dwellings bill, enabling local autho¬ 
rities to clear away overcrowded alums Md 
erect decent dwellings for tlio working 
classes, which was passed despite a power¬ 
ful opposition. In 1869 ho obtained for 
London boards of guardians the power to 
board out paupor cliildTOu. The Extradition 
Act, in 1870, to pravont prisoners being ex¬ 
tradited on ono plea and tried on another, 
was based on tho report of a select com¬ 
mittee which had been appointed at his sug¬ 
gestion to inquire into the matter. During 
the discussiouBincommiltce of'William Ed¬ 
ward Forster’s Education Act of 1870, ho 
proposed and carried an amendment esta¬ 
blishing a school board for London, and in 
1886 ho carried an act maldng the charge 
for water rates in the metropolis leviame 
only ou the amount of the public assess¬ 
ment. 

In 1886 McCulIagh Torrens withdrew 
from parliament. On 26 April 1894 he was 
knockod down by a hansom cab in London, 
and was severely injured. He died the next 
day at 23 Bryanston Square, tho residence of 
his dai^hter. He was twice married; first, 
in 183fi^ to Ma^aret Henrietta, daughter of 
John Gray of Olaremorris, co. Mayo; and, 
Becondly,m 1878, to Emily, widow of Thomas 
Bussell of Leamington, and third daughter 
of William Harrison of the same town. 

In addition to the works already roforred 
to MoOullagh Torrens wrote: 1. ‘ Memoirs of 
the Eight Hon, E. Lalor Sheil,’ 2 vols. 1866. 
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‘ ^femoiis of YU 

countMelbourne,’2vol8.1878(hu.bestWa 

work). 6. ‘Life of Lord Wellesley 
1881. 7. ‘Twenty Years in Parliamprt’ 

1893 8. 'History^Cabinets ,’2 

ilie latter work, on which McOullagh Tor' 
rens was engaged on and off for twenty 
years, and to which he devoted the Wt 
seven years of his life, was published a few 
wooks after his death, 


[Momoirs of Viscount Molbontno, with bio- 

groplnenlSketch of Torrons(tlie MinervaLibisiy 

of hamous Books); Twenty Years in Pariia- 
ment; Foster’s Men at tho Bar; psTsonal in&^ 
mation.] M. mIcD 

TOERIGIANO, PIETEO (1472-1622) 
sculpt or and draughtsman, was bom at Ho^ 
ronoo on 24 Nov. 1472, and early devoted 
himself to the mactice of art. He was one 
of the band of young artists protected by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. The studies of these 
youths wore carried on chiefly in the Bran- 
oaooi Olmpel, at tho Carmine, where they 
copied Masaccio’s famous frescoes, and in the 
Medici gardens at San Marco, where tky 
drew from the antiques under the 8npe^ 
vision of Donatello’s disciple, the agedBe> 
toldo. It was under these conditions that 
Torrigiano came in contact with Miiiel- 
angelo, and that the famous quarrel took 
place in which Buonorroti woe diefijrured for 
life. Torrigiano’s own nooount of the ai 
Tonturo is &us handed down to us by Ben¬ 
venuto Collini; ' This Buonarroti and I 
used when we were boys to go into ths 
church of the Carmine to learn drawing 
from the chapel of Masaccio. It was Bno- 
norotti’s habit to banter (uccelfare) all who 
wero drawing there, and one day, when he 
was annoyingmo, I got more angry than usual, 
and, clenching my fist, 1 gave him such s 
blow on the nose that 1 felt hone end carti¬ 
lage go down like biscuit (ai'aldone) under 
my knuckles; and this mark of mine he 
will carry with him to tho grave.’ Stunned 
by the blow, Michelangelo was carried home 
‘ like one dead,’ and the aggressor, banisbed 
for his violence from Florence, took service 
as a soldior, served in tho papal army under 
Csosar Borgia, heoamo ‘Ancient’ to Pietro 
de' Medici, and foimht at the battle of 
Garigliano (1603). His term of exile over, 
he came back to Iloronoe, and resumed the 

f raotice of his art with such success thst k 
eoame ono of tho best sculptors of hie 
native city. 'V’asttri says that he mode sevenl 
statues in marble and in brass for the town- 
hall of Florence, and he is known to have 
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outly executed a statue of St. Francis for 
^Kcoolomini chapel in Siena Cathedral. 
The figure is eaid to have heen finished by 
jlichelongelo, and to have been included by 
]uni in the series of fifteen saints, commis¬ 
sioned by Cardinal Piccolomini in IfiOl, for 
the decoration of the chapel. 

la 1603 Henry VII had begun the build- 
inffof his magnificent chapel at "Weatmin- 
£ta. While 5: -was in progress some Flo¬ 
rence merohnnts trading to London per- 
sueded Torrigiano to travel with them to 
England, in hope of employment from the 
ling. He toot up his residence in ‘ the 
pteCct of St. Peter’s, Westminster.’ The 
cteoution of the royal shrine was entrusted 
to him, and a sum of 1,600/. was set apart 
for materials and labour. The tomb, says 
Stow, was unfinished at Henry’s death in 
1609, and was not completed liU ten years 
after his son's accession. The work, adds 
the chronicler, was carried out by ‘ one Peter, 
a pointer of Florence.’ Among the llarleion 
manuscripts there is an account of expenses, 
in which the names of the various native 
craCmen who worked under Torrigiano are 
lecCed. A book of decrees and records of 
the court of requests, printed in 1693, bears 
incidental testimony to his presence in Eng- 
liuid in 1618, mentioning ‘ Master Peter 
Torisano, a Florentine sculptor,’ as one of 
the witnesses in a suit between two Flo¬ 
rentine merchants tried by the council at 
toenwich, He executed another important 
monument in Henry VII’s chapel, that of 
Henry VII’s mother, Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, who died three mouths after her 
ton; and to his skilful hand was also due the 
'matchless altar ’ erected at the head of the 
long’s tomh, and destroyed by the puritans 
under Sir Bohert Harlow’s command in 1041 
tee on engraving in Saishd? ons's Gmeahgical 
mtmy, reproduced inDuAM’ SrAwiiur's Afe- 
mriaUof Westminster Abbey). A greater 
work on which Torrigiano was to be em¬ 
ployed was never canued out. In the be¬ 
ginning of his reign Henry VIII projected 
the building of a chapel for himsehT and 
Catherine of Arragon, which was to exceed 
that of his father in splendour, and 'Peter 
Totriaony, of the city of Florence, graver,’ 
was to prolong his stay to carve the effigies 
(letters and Papers of Henry YIII, iii. 7). 
Be tomh was to cost not more than 2,000/. 
He was the sculptor of the monument to 
Dr, John Yong [q. v.], master of the rolls, 
in the rolls chapel. Chancery Lane; and 
Wpole farther ascribes to him a model in 
stone of the head of Henry VII in the 
agOOT of death, now in the possession of 
ifie Duke of Northumberland, and a painted 


portrait of the king, both formerly in the 
fcjtrswherry Hill collection; also a plaster 
roundel ofthehcad ofHeniy VIII at Hamp¬ 
ton Court. 

In the passive already quoted irom his 
autobiography Cellini relates that, when he 
wasalad of about seventeen, Torrigiano came 
to Florence to engage assistants for a great 
work in bronze he was about to execute for 
the king of England. He promised to m ake 
the fortune of his young compatriot if he 
would return with him to London. But 
Benvenuto refused; for, though he had a 
great wish to go, he would not serve the 
man who had defaced that divine work of 
the Creator, the great AEichelangelo. He 
speaks admiringly, however, of Torrigiano's 
noble presence and commanding manners 
('rather those of a great soldier than of a 
sculptor’), and of the discourses he held 
‘ every day ’ of his prowess in dealing with 
'those beasts, tbe English,’ Torrigiano's 
attack on Michelangelo seema to have been 
no solitary instance of violence. Condivi 
describes him as ‘ a brutal and overbearing 
man ’ (‘ uomo bostiule e superbo ’), and Vasaii 
tells us that, in spite of the rich rewards he 
received for his works, he neither lived in 
happiness nor died in peace, owing to his 
turbulent and ungovernable temper. He 
is absurdly said to have adopted the reformed 
faith to please Henry VIII, who published 
his book against Luther in the yeai- of Tor- 
rigiano’s death; but it is probable that 
he was not always able or willing to bend 
to a temperament stormy as his own, for he 
finally quitted the king’s service and settled 
at Seville. It is suggested that he hoped to 
secure the commission for the projected 
tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella, but in this 
he was unsuccessful. Among the works 
executed by him in Seville were a terra¬ 
cotta group' of the Virgin and Child for the 
Jeronymite church, and a coloured terror 
cotta statue of St. Jerome, now in the Seville 
Museum. There are casts of the latter at 
tbe Crystal Palace and in the Louvre. He 
was commissioned by the Duke d’Areas to 
reproduce his group of the Madonna and 
Child in marble, and, eager to secure other 
commissioiis, he bestowed such pains on the 
work that the result was a mastemece. 
The duke expressed his delight with the 
image, and sent two servants to fetch it, 

bags in payment". V^hen, however, Tor¬ 
rigiano turned out the bags and found them 
stuffed with maravedi, the value of which 
amounted only to thirty ducats in all, he 
was BO enraged at his patron’s meanness that 
he seized a mallet and dashed the statue to 
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atoms. ThB duke promptly denounced him 
to the inquisition for sacrileso, which, taken 
perhaps in conjunction with his known here¬ 
tical lapses, was suSlcienl to insure a decree 
of death with torture. lie was respited, 
hut detained in prison at Seville, wliero, 
falling a victim to melancholy mania, ho is 
said to have starved himself to death in 

[Vasari’s Vite do’ pii cooollonti Pittori, Scnl- 
toriedArcliitotti, rol. iv. pd. Miliinosi; Vasari's 
Vila del gran Hichelongolo Buonarroti; Con¬ 
di vi's Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti; Symonds’s 
Life of Michnol Angelo, 1803, i. 31, 84; Vita di 
Benvenuto, scritla da Im btosso, and 3. A. 
Symonds’s Memoirs of Collini, Slow’s Survey of 
London • Byros’s Anglim Buina; Sandford’a 
Q-enoiilogical History of the Kings and Queens 
of BngUnd; Cumborhind’s Anecdotes of Spanish 
Painters; Duppa’a Life of Micliolangplq Buo¬ 
narroti; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in 
Bngiand; Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey; Brayley and Neale's Histo^ and Anti¬ 
quities of the Abbey Church of Westminster: 
llarb'sWcstmonaatorram ; Q-ilbort Scott’s Glean¬ 
ings from Weal minster Abbey; Bacon’s History 
of the Beign of Henry VII; Carter’s Spooimons 
of Ancient Sculpture and Painting; Porkms's 
Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpturo.'l 

W. A. 

TOREINGTON, Eabu ou. [Soe Ilna- 
BUET, Aetuub, 1047-1716.] 

TORRINGTON, Visaouira. [Soe Btnq, 

Geoeob, 1063-1733.] 

TORBHBLL or TORSHEL, SAMUEL 
([1004-1660]), puritan divino, was probably 
identical with Samuel Torahell, boru on 
4 July 1004, the son of Richard 'Torshell, a 
London merchant taylor, who entered Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ school in 1617 (Roni Nsoir, Mer- 
dhanL Taylors’ School Meg, i, 03), Aocording 
to Ricliard Smyth, his mother was a midwife. 
He mntrioulaledfi'om Ohrist's College, Oain- 
bridge, in 1630-1, graduating B.A. in 1024-6 
and M.A. in 1628. lie was curate of Si. Bar¬ 
tholomew by the Exchange in Loudon in 
Feb, 1628-9 (IlnTOBSsr, p. 280). Before 
1632 he was appointed by the Ilaberdasheis’ 
Company rector of Bunbury in Ohosbire, 
Though always inclined to puritan views, he 
states that he was finally convinced of the 
inexpediency of epiecopacy when he 'met 
with Mr. White’s learned and serious speech 
against it iuparliament,’ When the custody 
of the two youngest children of Charles I 
was committed to Algernon Percy, tenth earl 
of Northumberland [q. v,], on 18 March 
1643-4, Torshell was appointed their tutor, 
lie afterwords became preacher at Cripple- 
gate, London, and died on 22 March 1649-60. 


_ He was author of: 1. < 
tions of Fi-ee J ustifioation, Christian ife 
the Use of the Law, explicated in a S 
Comment on St. Paul to the GalatZ!' 
London, 1683, 12mo. 2. • Tbe ~ ' ' 


S, 'A 
’ London, 

and eured,- Londo"n, 

■Womans Glorie: a Treatise assertiig the 
duo Honour of that Sexe. Dedicated to the 
young Princcsse Elixabethe her Highenesse' 
London, 1646, _12mo; 2nd ed. 1660? 8. 'The 
Palace of Justice opened and set toVeiw’ 
[sm], London, 1046, 4to. 7.'ADesima 
about dispoumg the Bible into an Hannonv’ 
London, 1647, 4to; reprinted in the 
‘Phenix,’ 1707, i. 96-118. Torehefi also 
published ‘ A learned and very usefull 
Oomraontary ujeon the whole Prophesie of 
Malaohy, by Richard Slock. Whereunto is 
added an Exeroitation upon the sane 
Prophesie of Malschy, by Samuel Torshell,’ 
London, 1011,12mo; reprinted by Dr. A. E, 
Qroeart. 


[Smyth’s Obituary (Oamden Sec.), p, 20; 
Wood’s Fiisti Oxun, ed. Bliss, i. 271 j Torshell’s 
Works.] E.I,0. 


TOSTIG, TOSTL or T03TINTIS {d, 
1U60), carl of the Northumbrians, was son 
of Earl Godwin [q, v.], probably coming third 
in order of birth among his sons, next after 
Harold ( Vita Aidwardi, p. 409; Fkbbxu, 
Nommn Conquest,n, 564^ In 1061 he married 
J udilb, daughter of Baldwin IV, called the 
Boarded, count of Flanders, by his second 
wife, a daughter of Richard 11, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and sister cf Baldwin 1 (Fiobesce, 
an. 1061, and 0 bdiieio, pp. 492,638, make her 
a daughter of Baldwin V, but comp, Ftfo, 
U.8. pp,404,428; Norman Conquest,m,M), 
J list at that time King Edward quarrsM 
with Earl Godwin. Tostig shared in his 
father’s banishment, and with him took re¬ 
fuge iu Flanders at the court of his hrothe> 
in-law. He returned to England with his 
father in 1052. Edward was much nttsehed 
to him, and, on the death of Earl Siwud 
[q. V.] in 1066, made him earl of Northum¬ 
bria, Northamptonshire, and Huntingdon- 
slilro, passing over Siward’s sonWaltheof 
[o, V,], who woe then young. At the toe 
of his appointment Northumbria was in a 
wild state, and men were forced to travd 
in parties of twenty or thirty to guard their 
lives and goods from the attacks of robbers. 
Tostig ruled with vigour and severity, and 
by punishing all robbers, even those of the 
^ghest ramt, with mutilation or death, 
brought the country into a state of complete 
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Jjj U.8. pp. 421-2). He continued 
the aUianoe that Siward had formed Tvith 
Melcohnin [q.v.l of Scotland, became his 
strcm brother, and gave him help against 
VacbethC!*.; Sym. Dv^npi.E'ktonallegum, 

1 143). In common with his wife he paid 
much reverence to St. Outhbert [q. v.], and 
^ a liberal benefactor to the church of 
Durham. Judith, being grieved that m a 
voman she was not allowed to worship at 
the saint’s shrine, sent one of her maids to 
tbs church by night to try whether the pro¬ 
hibition placed on her sex might be set at 
nought with impunity. As soon, however, 
as the girl set foot in the bui^ing-ground, 
shewasblowndownhya sudden gust of wind 
and much hurt. On this Tostig and his wife 
appeased the eaint by presenting to the 
church a crucifix with figures clad in gold 
and silver and other gifts {ih. Eistoi-ia 
Bimelmem's Eeclesia, i. 94-6). In 1061 ha 
and his wife went as pilgrims to Home, in 
company with his younger brother Gyrth 
[q.v.], Aldrad [q.v.], archbishop of York, 
cad several nobles of the north. They passed 
along the Ehine, and were roceired at llome 
byiucholas II, who is said to have shown 
honour to Tostig, and to have placed him 
nc\t to him at a synod. He sent his wife 
and most of his ooinpany hack to England 
before him, and stayed for a while at Rome 
to urge the cause of Aldrcd, to whom the 
pops had refused the pall. Failing to per¬ 
suade the pope, ho set out with the arch¬ 
bishop on his homeward journey. On the 
nay he was attacked by roobers, who sought 
to seize him, apparently for the sake of ran¬ 
som. A young noble of his company named 
Qospatric declared himself to be the earl 
to save his lord, was carried oH in his place, 
and afterwords freely released. The robbers 
decoded the party of everything. Tostig 
cad Aldred returned to Rome, and Nicholas 
granted Aldred the pall out of pity for their 
misfortune {Vita, pp. 411-12), though it is 
also said that he was moved to do so by the 
laproaches of Tostig, who is represented as 
comphiining angrily of the treatment he_ had 
received, and threatening the pope that if he 
did not keep better order the English king 
would sendnim no more Peter’s pence (fiesta 
Hmtifietm, p. 252). The pope made good his 
losses, and he returned to England. During 
bis absence Malcolm, in spite of the alliance 
between thorn, made a nerce raid on the 
north. In the spring of 1068, in. obedience 
to the king’s order, he joined his brother 
Harold in invading "Woles, being in com¬ 
mand of the cavalry (Fion. Wie. sub on.) 

His government was unpopular in the 
north j he was violent and tyrannical, and 


was constantly absent from his province, for 
Edward kept him at his court and employed 
him there {Vita, p. 421). In his absence 
the government was carried on by his deputy, 
Copsi or Oopsige [q. v.] The discontent of 
the noith seems to hare been brought to a 
head by two special acts of lawless violence. 
In 1064 Tostig caused two thegns, named 
Gamel and Ul^ who had come to him with 
an assurance of peace, to be slain in his comt 
at I'ork, and he instigated the treacherous 
muider of a nobla named Qospatric, who 
was slain on 28 Dec. of that year in the 
king’s comt by order of the earl’s sister. 
Queen Edith or Eadgyth {d, 1076) [q. v.1 
(Fiok. Wie.) On 8 Oct. 1066 three of the 
chief thegns of the province and two hun¬ 
dred othcis met at York, and, on the ground 
that the earl had robbed God, deprived those 
over whom he ruled of life and lands, 
especially in the cases of Qamel, Ulf, and 
Q-ospatrio, and had unjustly levied a heaiy 
tax on his province (i6.; Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 'Abingdon’), declared liiin an 
outlaw, and chose Morcar [q. v.] as earl in 
hie stoad. Their doings were generally ap¬ 
proved in the north, and marw joined them. 
They slaw two of Tostig’s Danish house- 
cnrls, and the next day plundered his trea¬ 
sury at York and slew more than two 
hundred of his followers. Morcar accepted 
the offer of the insurgents, and placed the 
country north of the Tyne under Osulf, the 
son of Eadulf of the line of the ancient earls 
[see under Sivvabd]. Meanwhile Tostig was 
himting with the king in a forest near 
Britford in "Wiltshire. Morcar advanced 
southwards with a lame force, and was 
joined by his brother Edwin, the rebels 
doing much mischief^ about Northampton, 
where perhaps the inhabitants were not 
hostile to the earl {Norman Conquest, ii, 
490). When, after repeated messages from 
the king, the rebels refused to lay dowu 
their arms and insisted on the banismnent of 
Tostig, Edward gathered an assembly of 
nobles at Britford, at which some blamed 
Tostig, declaring that his desire for wealth 
had made him unduly severe, while others 
maintained that the revolt against him had 
been caused by the machinations of bis 
brother Harold, Tostig himself swearing 
that this was so ^Vita, p. 422). Though 
the king was anxious to subdue the rebel¬ 
lion by force, he was overruled by Harold, 
who met the rebels at Oxford on the 28th, 
and yielded to their demands; the deposi¬ 
tion and banishment of Tostig and the elec¬ 
tion of Morcar were therefore confirmed 
[see under Habolo]. Later writers assert 
that there was on unfriendly feeling of old 
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standing 'bet'ween the hrothors. Ailred 
(col. 394) lelatea how as bojjrs they fought 
together in the presence oi the Ising and 
their father, and now the king prophesied 
of their future quarrel in manhood and of 
the deaths of both, and the story is repeated 
in the JFronch versified life of the king 
founded on Ailred’s work {Lives of Edward 
the Corfessor, pp. 113-14). Henry of Hun¬ 
tingdon, evidently representing a popular 
tradition wholly opposed to facts, says under 
the year 1064 that Tostig, whom ha de¬ 
scribes as older than Ilarold, was jealous of 
the king’s alTection for his brother, that one 
day while Harold was acting as the king’s 
cupbearer at "Windsor Tostig kept pulling 
his brother’s hair, and the king thereupon 
uttered his prophecy; that the quarrel went 
on, each brother oommitting acts of rapine 
aud murder, until at last 'Tostig, hearing that 
Harold was about to entertain the king at 
Hereford^ went tliilhor, cut his brother’s 
men to pieces, mixed all the viands iirepared 
for the least together, and threw into them 
the limbs of those whom ho had slaugliterod, 
and that this was tho causo of his banish¬ 
ment (see Norman Conr/uest, ii. 023 sjq.) 

'To the groat grief of the king, 'Tostig was 
forced to go into exile, end oil 1 Kov. left 
England with his wifo and children, took 
refuge with his brother-in-law in Flanders, 
and spent the winter at St. Omcr (Anglo- 
Sa.von Chronicle, u.s.) In 10(16, wlion Ilarold 
succeeded to tho throne, Tostig wont to 
Normandy to Duke William, his wife’s kins¬ 
man, who had marriod Judith’s niece Matilda 
(d. 1083) [q, v.l, offered to help him against 
his brother, and with his consent sailed from 
the Ootentm in May (Ohdubio, pp. 492-8), 
landed in the Isle of Wight, compelled tho 
inhabitants to give him money and provi¬ 
sions, sailed eas&vards doing damage along 
tho coast till ho reached Sandwich, whence 
he sailed beforo Harold could catch liim, 
taking with him some seamen of tho place. 
Some with and some without their goodwill. 
He sailed northwards with sixty ships, 
entered the Humber, ravaged in Lindosey 
until he was driven away by Edwin and 
A[orcar,many of his followers deserting him, 
SO that when he reached Scotland, whore 
he took refuge, ho had on^ twelve ships. 
Malcolm received him, and ho abode with 
him during tho summer (Anglo-Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle, ‘ Abingdon and Peterborough; ’ Flob. 
Wia.) 

It is said that Tostig went to Denmark and 
asked his cousin. King Sweyn, to help him 
against his brother, that Sweyn offered him 
on earldom in Denmark, but said that he 
had enough to do to keep his own kingdom, 


and could not undertake a WM^Tr. 
land of Ilarold Eardrada^ cc. 

and that he then went to HaroldHaXda 
king of Norway, who promised to joh W 
in an invasion of England (li.t It k W 
ever, doubtful whether ToW went riZ' 
to Denmark or Norway durinl tiZBiiJim^ 
of 106p, though if the invasion that he had 
made m the ^ 


boon undertaken witb the consent of HamW 
Ilardrada, he may have gone to Norwar 
earlier in tho year. In any case it isprohabli 
that the Norwegian invasion was pknifd 
mdepondently of him, though his application 
to the king, which may well have been 
made hy messengers during tho iniiy.r,„ 
while Tostig was in Scotland, no doubt 
enoournBcd the Northmen (Norman Om- 
qnest, iii. 720-5). Their vast fleet sailed 
to Orkney, and while Ilarold Hardtadawas 
in Soollttiid, Tostig met him anddidhomare 
to him. lie joined his fleet in the Tyne 
bringing with him such forces as he W. 
'Tho invaders sailed along the coast of York- 
shire, did some plundering, burnt Scar¬ 
borough, onlorod tho Ilumbei-, and diaem- 
harked near liicoall. 'They were met at Gate 
Fulford, oloBB to York, by an army under 
Edwin anil Morear, which they routed on 
20 Supt., and on the 24lh were recehed 
into York, whore the inhabitants promised 
to join thorn in their march to the south. 
They then encamped at or near Stamford 
Bridge, where on the 26th Harold of England 
met them. The saga of Harold nardrada 
relates that when the English army first 
came in sight 'Toilig suggested to us sily 
that it might contain some of his party 
who would bo willing to join them, that 
as the army advanced he advised Harold 
Ilardrada to lead his men back to their 
ships, and that, when his advice was rejected, 
doclared that ho was not anxious tor the 
fight (c. 91). It is said that he commanded 
his own mon, who were drawn up together 
under his banner, and that before the battle 
began his brother Harold sent a messenger 
to him oiroring him peace and restitution to 
his earldom, but that he refused to desert 
Ilia oily, with whom the English king^onld 
make no terms (oo. 92, 94). "When Harold 
Ilardrada foil and the battle stayed for a 
little while, Tostig, we are told, took bis 
place under tho dead king's toner, andr^ 
ceived an offer of peace for himself and such 
of the invaders as were left, but the Nortt 
men rejected the offer (o. 96). All this u 
legendary. Tho invading army was defeated, 
the larger part of it foiling in the battle, 
and among the slain were Tostig and, it 
is said, some Flemings probably of his com* 
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jiiny. According to a doubtful authority 
Us head was brought to Harold (Liber de 
Svda p. 292) i his body was identified by a 
Bufk ’between the shoulders, and was buried 
tt York (WiLii. Maim. Geata Hegum, iii. 
c. 2S2). Skuli and Ketil, his sons, had 
lieen left with the ships ; they returned to 
Norway, werehighly favoured by Bang Olaf, 
teceived lands from him, and left children. 
Tostig's widow, Judith, married for her 
second husband Welf, duke of Bavaria (Hia- 
tom Welfomm, ed. Pertz, o. 18 1 Recudl 
ifsBisforieiw, xi. 644). 

[ill that is known about Tostig will bo found 
inTreeman’s Norman Conquest, roK ii. in.; 
Vita.®iwardi ap. Lives of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, Will- Malm., Cesta Begum and Gesta 
Pontiff, Sym. Diinolm., Hen. Hunt, (all Bolls 
SfT.); Anglo-Saxon Chron. ed. Plummor; 
Flor. "Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soo); Orderic, ed. 
Duchesne; Ailrod, ed. Twisden; Snga of Harold 
Haidrada, ap. Heimakringla (Sig,i Library, 

TOl V.)] H. 

TOTINGTON or TOTTINGTON, SAM¬ 
SON DH (1136-1211), abbot of St. Edmund’s 
end judge. [See Sambom.] 

TOTNES, Eabl OB, [See Oabbw, 
Geobqh, 1666-1629.] 

TOTO, ANTHONY (Jl. 1618-1661), 
painterjWns a native of Florence, where his 
lather, Toto del Nunziata, was an artist and 
image-maker of some note. Toto was a 
of the painter Ghirlandajo, a friend of 
ather, at the same time as the cele- 
Viated painter Perino del Yoga. In 1619 
Toto was engaged at Florence V *h0 sculp¬ 
tor Pietro Torrigiano [q. v.] to come to 
England and wo:^ on a projected tomb for 
Henry YIIl and his queen. The tomb was 
never executed, but Toto entered the service 
of the king as painter, and his name usually 
appears in conjunction with that of _ Bar¬ 
tolommeo Penni, another Florentine painter. 
Theirnomesfroquontly occur together among 
the payments recorded in the account-books 
of the Toyol household. It is stated by 
Vasari that Toto executed numerous works 
for the king of England, some of which 
were in aidiitecture, more espocially the 
principal palace of that monarch, by whom 
k was largely remunerated. It is probable 
that this 'principal palace’ was Nonesuch 
Palace, near Oheam in Burrevj erected by 
Henry VIII about this time, which is known 
to have been adorned on the outside with 
statues and paintings. Toto received letters 
of naturalisation and free denization in J une 
1638, in which year he and Helen, his wife, 
received a grant of two cottages at Mickle- 
ham in Surrey, and in 1643 he succeeded An¬ 


drew Wright as the king’s serjeant-painter, 
Payments for various services occur in the 
accounts of the royal household to Toto, in¬ 
cluding in 1640 a payment ‘to Anthony 
Tote’s servant that brought the king a table 
of the story of Kmg Alexander,’ and another 
to the same servant, who brought to the 
king at Ham^on Court ‘ a depicted table 
of Calomia.' Toto lived in the parish of St, 
Bridget, London, as is shown by a summons 
issued to him for disobeying the orders of 
the Painters’ Company in 1646, IHs name 
occurs in the household of Edward VI as 
late as 1651, He is perhaps the ‘Mr. An¬ 
thony, the kynge’s servaunte of Grenwiche,' 
naentioned in the will of Hans Holbein [q.v.] 
in 1643. 

[Nichols’s Notices of the Contemporaries and 
Successors of Holbein (Archsologia, vol.xxxix,); 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Fainting, ed. AVoinum; 
Bymer’sFcedera; EouseboldBooksof Henry VIII 
and Edward VI; Vasari’s Lives of the Famters, 
ed, Hilauosi; Blomfield’s Hist, of Benaissance 
Architecture in England; Archmol. Journal, 
September 1894.] L. C. 

TOTTEL, mOHABD (d. 1604), pub¬ 
lisher, was a citizen of London who set up 
in business as a stationer and printer in the 
reign of Edward VI. From 1663 until his 
death forty-one years later, he occupied a 
house and shop known as The Hand and 
Star, between the gates of the Temples in 
Fleet Street within Temple Bar. On 12 April 
1663 he was granted a patent to print for 
seven years all ‘duly authorised books on 
common law’ (DughaiiB, Orty. Jiirid. pp. 
69, 6(p. In 1666 this patent was renewed 
for a fcther term of seven years. When 
the Stationers’ Company of London was 
created in 1657, Tottel was nominated a 
member in the charter (Abbub, Stationers' 
Registers, vol. i. pp. xivii-xxix). The 
company entered in the early pages of their 
register a note of his patent for law hooks 
(fb. i. 96). On 13 Jan, 1669 the patent was 
granted anew to Tottel for life. Another 
atent was also drawn up in his favour giving 
imthe exclusiveright ofpuhlishing for seven 
years all hooks on cosmography, geography, 
and topography, but it seems doubtful 
whether this grant was ratified, Tottel 
won a high position in the Stationers' 
Company, and filled in succession its chief 
offices. He was renter or collector of the 
quarterages in 1669-60, was under warden 
in 1661, and upper warden in 1667, 1568, 
and 1674, He served as master in 1678 
and 1684. A few years later he practically 
retired from business, owing to fkiung health. 
His last publication was Sir James Dyer's 
‘ Collection of Cases,’ which was licensed on 
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H Jan. 1686 (Abbbb, ii. 446). On 30 Sopt. 
1680 the court of assistants of the company 
excluded him. from their body on the ground 
of' his continual absence,’ but, in considera¬ 
tion of the foci that he had always bean ‘ a 
loving and orderly brother,’ they resolved 
that ho was at liberty to attend their meet¬ 
ings whenever he was in London. On 
7 Aug. 1693 ‘young Master Tottell’ was 
described in the company's register as 
‘dealer for his father.’^ Tottel died next 
year. On 20 March 1694 his patent for 
law books was granted for a term of thirty 
years to Oharles, son of Nicolas Yotsweirt, 
who also succeeded to Tottel’s place of 
business in Fleet Street (AbbuHj ii. 16). 
That house passed in 1698 to thoin-interand 
publisher John Juggard. Totlol’s daiightcr 
Anne married, on 18 Dec. 1694, Wimam 
Fennyman {Marriar/e larmoea of Uic Bishop 
tfLmdon, 1620-1610, Harl. Soo. p. 220). 

Tottel’s business was mainly couUned 
throughout his career to the printing and 
publi^ing of law books, but his literary pub¬ 
lications, although few, were of sufficient in¬ 
terest to give him a place in literary history. 
At the outset ho published More’s ‘ Dialogue 
of Oomfort* ^1663), Lydgate’s ‘Fall of 
Princes’ (1664), and Stephen Hawes’s 
‘Pastime of Pleasure’ (1666). It was 
Tottel who gave to the publio Surrey’s 
translation of the second and fourth books 
of Virgil’s ‘ .^noid,’ the earliest known 
specimen of blank verse in English, which 
was issued in a volume bearing the dato 
21 June 1667. lie also pn'intod the first 
edition of the translation of Cicero’s ‘ De 
Oflioiis ’ by Nicholas Qrimald in 1666 (2nd 
ed. 1668), and Arthur Broke’s ' Bonious and 
Juliet ’ in 1662, 

The poetical anthology commonly imown 
as Tottcl’s ‘ Miscellany ’ was the most impr- 
tant of his ventures in pure literature. The 
first edition appeared, according to the colo¬ 
phon, on 6 June 1667, with the title ‘ Songs 
and Sonetles written by tho liyght Honor¬ 
able Lord Henry Ilaward, late Earle of 
Surrey, and other. Apud Dicardum Tottel, 
1667, Oumprivilegio.’ Tottel, in an address 
to the reader, suggests that this publication 
was undertaken ‘ to tlie honor of the Eng^ 
lishe tong and for profit of the studious of 
Englishe eloqueucei’ The volume consisted 
of 271 poems, none of which had boon printed 
before; forty were by Henry Howard, earl 
of Surrey [q, v.], ninety-six by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt [q.v.lforty by Nicholas Grimald [q.v.], 
and ninety-nve by ‘ uncertain nuthore,’among 
whom Thomas, lord Vaux, John Hoywood, 
and William Forrest have since been iden¬ 
tified. All the original verso of Wyatt and 


Surrey that is known to be exteTiT 
served solely in Tottei’s antholoL ‘ Of n®' 
first edition, Malone’s copy in tfiarini i- 
Library is the only one klLn 
a reprint, limited to sixty copies was .ju i 
by John Payne ColUer m^ his^sSS 
Poetical Miscellanies’ in 1867 
edition followed on 81 July 1667 
thirty of Grimald’s poems were withiJ^J 
thirty-nine new poems appear in the sectbl 
devoted to ‘ uncertain authors.’ ThisToW 
contains two hundred and eighty poena ^ 
all. T wo copies are known, one in thi> 
Grenville collection at the British Museum" 
SP? CapeU coUection at 

Trinity College, Oombndge. A third edi- 
tion was issiied by Tottel in 1668 (unique 
copy in British Museum—imperfects n 
fourth in 1666 (Bodleian) ; a fifth inl6b7 
(Johu Rylands Library, Manchester), anda 
sixth in 1674. These were all produced bv 
Tottel. A seventh edition in 1688 and an 
eighth in 1689 were published respectiyely 
by 'r. Windet and R. Robinson. An incor¬ 
rect nnd imperfect reprint was edited bv 
Thomas Sewell in 1717, and Wyatt’s an) 
Surrey’s poems have often been reprinted in 
the present contuiy. A scholarly edition of 
all the contents of both the first and second 
editions of I’ottel’s ‘Miscellany’ was in¬ 
cluded in Arbor's ‘English Reprints’ in 
1870. 


Totlel’s ‘ Miscellany’ inaugurated the long 
series of poetic anthologies which were popu¬ 
lar in England throughout Elizabeth's reigu, 
The most interesting of them, Ridiard Ed- 
wardes's ‘ The Parauiso of Dainty Dericea’ 
(1676), ‘The Phoenix Nest’ (1603), 'Eng¬ 
land’s Helicon ’ (1600), and Davisons 'Poeti¬ 
cal Rapsody ’ (1002), are all modelled mote 
or less directly on Tottel’s venture. 

[Amos’s Typogr. Autiq. od. Herbert, ii. 806 et 
aeq.; Arbor’s Registers of Stationers’ Company; 
Arbor’s introdiietiun to tho reprint of Totteli 
Mibccllnny, 1880; Ooilior’s Bibliographical Cats- 
logno, ii. 402-8.] 3. L 


TOTTENHAM, CHARLES (1683- 
1768), Irish politician, son of Edward Tot¬ 
tenham of Tottenham Green, co. Weifoid, 
by his wifo Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel 
Ilnymnn of Youghal, was horn in 1685. 
Ho sat for Now Ross in the Irish Houseof 
Commons from 1727 until shortly before bh 
death, and was sheriff of oo. Wexford ia 
1737, his local influence being great, la 
1731 a great, ojiposition was set on foot to a 
proposal tWt an Irish surplus^ pf 60,000/. 
should be made over to the British govern¬ 
ment. Having hoard that the question was 
likely to come on earlier than he expected, 
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Tottenham, who was in the country, is said to 
jiavemounted his horse at Ballycarny,to have 
ridden sixty miles by night, and rushed into 
tie parliament-house, Dublin, where the ser- 
Eesnt-at-arms endeavoured to bar his en- 
ttsBCe on the ground that he was ‘ undressed, 
in dirty boots, and splashed up to hia 
shoulders.* The speaker decided that ha 
hsdno power to exclude him^ and Totten- 
hsin strode into the house in jack-boots ‘ to 
vote for the country.’ The division -was 
just about to be taken, and his casting vote 
gsTe a majority of one against the unpopu- 
^ measure. Thenceforth he was known 
and toasted by Irish patriots as ‘Totten¬ 
ham in his boots,’ although details of the 
story have been questioned. He died on 20 
dept. 1758. A character-portrait by Pope 
StevL-ns, dated 1749, was engraved in mezzo¬ 
tint by Andrew MiUer, and bore the legend, 
‘Tottenham in hia Boots.’ 

By hia first wife, EUinor (d. 1745), daugh¬ 
ter of John Clifie of Mulranean, co. Wex- 
forJ, he had, with other issue, John, M.P. 
for New Ross in 1768, and for Fethard, co. 
Ifexford, in 1701 and 1769, and sheriff for 
his county in 1749, who was created Sir 
John Tottenham, bart., of Tottenham Green, 
on 2 Dee. 1780, and died 29 Deo. 1786 j and 
Charles, the ancestor of the Tottenhams 
ofBallyoarry, 00 . Wioldow. 

By hia wile Elizabeth, daughter of Ificho- 
Iss, and sister and coheir of Henry Loftus, 
earl of Ely, Sir John, the first baronet, had 
issue Charles Tottenham (afterwards Loftus) 
(1738-1806), who in connection with the 
negotiations preceding the Act of Union was 
on 20 Dec. 1800 created Marquis of Ely, 
haring previously been made Baron (1786) 
and Vmcount (1789) Loftus and Earl of Ely 

K . He assumed the name of Loftus in 
ind on 19 .Tan. 1801 he was created 
Baron Loftus of Long Loftus in the United 
^gdom, having thus obtained no fewer 
than five separate peerage creations within 
fifteen years. ‘Prends-moi tel que je suis’ 
Tss the marquis’s motto (G. E. 0[oKi.nsrB], 
haage, iii. 203 n.) 

[Lodge's Peerage, 1780, vii. 260; Burke’s 
landed Gentry, 1804,p. 2022 ; Mombeie of Par- 
hanient,OfiSoialBeturus; Webb’s Compendium of 
hish Biography; Barrington'sPersonal Sketches, 
1 . lOS- 6 ; Smith’s British Mezzotinto Fortraits, 
p. 037 ; Notes and Queries, 7tli ser. vi. 41; 
Hardy’s Memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont, 
i. 76 j Warburtou’s Dublin.] T, S. 

.TpUOHET, GEOEGE (d. 1680 f), Bene¬ 
dictine monk, born at Stalbridge, Dorset, 
was second son of Mervyn Touchet, twelfth 
lord Audley and second earl of Castlehaven, 
and younger brother of James Audley, thh'd 


earl of Castlehaven [q- v.] He made his 
solemn profession in tne chapel of the Eng¬ 
lish Benedictine monastery of St. Gregory 
at Douay on 22 Nov. 1643, taking in religion 
the name of Anselm (OoniJirs, Peerage of 
Englarid, ed. Brydges, vi. 666} 'Weldoit, 
Chronicle, App. p. 10). He was sent to the 
mission in the southern province of Eng¬ 
land, and woe appointed (maplain to Queen 
Catherine of Braganza about 1671 with a 
salary of lOOJ. a year and apartments in 
Somerset House. Me was bamshed in 1676, 
and, by act of parliament in 1678, was ex¬ 
pressly excluded fi'om the succession to the 
earldom of Castlehaven. He probably died 
about 1669. 

Ho was the author of ‘Historical Col¬ 
lections out of several grave Protestant 
iffistorians concerning the Changes in Hell- 
gion, and the strange confusions following 
from thence; in the reigns of King Henry 
the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary 
and Elizabeth' (anon.), tine loco, 1674, 8vo; 
with an addition of' several remarkable pas¬ 
sages token out of Sir Will. Dugdale's “ An- 

S ities of Warwickshire,” relating to the 
ies and their Institution,’London, 1686, 
8yo; and‘with an appendix, setting forth 
the Ahhies, Priories, and other Eeligions 
Houses dissolved in Ireland, and an histo¬ 
rical account of each,’ Dublin, 1768, 12mo. 
The authorship of this work has been erro¬ 
neously asoribed to Dr. George Hickcs[q. v.] 
[Dodd’e Church Hist. iii. 498 ; Jones’sFopery 
Tracts, pp. 271, 48£ ; Lowdes's BibL Man. ed 
Bohn, p. 1074; Notes and Queries, 2nd sex. z. 
388; Oliver's Cornwall, p. 624 ; Rambler, 1850, 
vii. 428 ; Snow’s Necrology, p, 74.] T. C. 

TOUCHET, JAMES, seventh Bahok 
AuDLur (1466 P-1497), was descended from 
Adam de Aldithley or Audley, who lived in 
the reign of Hemy I, and is considered the 
first Baron Audley or Aldithley (of Heleigh) 
by tenure. There wore nine barons of the 
femily by tenure, the first baron by writ 
being N icbolas Audley (d, 1817). His great- 
great-grandson, John Touchet, fourth Doron 
by writ [d. 1408), served under Henw IV 
in the wars against Glendower and the 
Preiioli (Wn-iE, Eenry IV). John’s son 
Jamas, fifth baron, was slain by the Yorkists 
at tke battle of Blore Heath, 33 Sept. 1468, 
leaving a son John, sixth baron (a. 1491), 
who had livery of hia lands in 1460-60, 
joined Edward IV, was summoned to par¬ 
liament from 1461 to 1483, and was sworn 
of the privy council in 1471. He was em¬ 
ployed in Brittany in 1476, and was present 
at the coronation of Elchord HI, 
pointed him lord treasurer in 1484. He 
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died 20 Sept. 1491, having married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Itmiinghnm. After 
her first hushand’s death, she married John 
Kogers, hy whom she had a son Henry. 
She died between 11 Nov. 1497, when her 
will was made, and 24 June 1498, when it 
was proved, outliving her second husband 
(Teetamenta Vetusta, p. 430). 

James, the son and heir of the sixth baron, 
horn about 1466, was made K.B. at the crea¬ 
tion of Prince Edward os Prince of Wales 
in 1476. He succeeded his fulhcr in the 
haronvoii 26 Sept. 1491, and was summoned 
to jparlioment from 12 Aug. 1492 to 16 Jan. 
1496-7. He was in France with Henry YIl 
on the expedition of 1492, and possibly may 
have there got into debt, and conseguently 
became dissatisfied. One account maueshim 
a petitioner for poaco, but that was but a 
device of Henry to have an excuse for the 
peace of Etaples. In consequoiico of the 
Scottish war occasioned by Perlcin Wor- 
bech fresh taxation was noccssary, and 
though it ought not to have pressed hardly 
on the poor, they seem to have been 
roused by agitators to resistance. The out¬ 
break began in the early part of 1497 in 
Oornwall. The rebels, marching towards 
London, reached Well, and there wore 
joined by Lord Audloy, who at once as¬ 
sumed the leadership. On 16 Juno 1497 
Elackheath was roamed, and on 17 June 
the rebels were decisively defeated by the 
Earl of Oxford and Lord Daubeny. Audloy 
was taken prisoner, brought before the Mug 
and council on 19 June and condemned. On 
the 28th he was led, dotlied in a paper coat, 
from Newgate to Tower Hill, and there be¬ 
headed. His head was stuck on London 
Bridge. His body was buried at the Blndt- 
friars Ohurch. lie married, first, Joan, daugh¬ 
ter of Fulk, lord Fitzwarine, by whom he 
had a son John, who was restored in blood 
iu 1612, and was ancestor of Jamos Touchet, 
baron AudW and earl of Oastlohaven [q.v.]; 
secondly, Margaret, doughter of Bichard 
Dayrell of Lillingston Doyrell, Buchingham- 
shiro, who long survived him. 

[Buscli’s England under the Tudors, pp, 110- 
12; Bob. Pari. vi. 468, 644; Oolliuson's Bomet* 
set, iii. 662 j O. E. Oio]tayne]’s Poerago, i. 200; 
Polydoro Vergil’s Angl. Hist. p. 200 j Letters 
and Papors of Bichard III and Henry VII, ii. 
202; thileadar of Inquisitions, Henry VII, L 
passim.] W. A. J. A. 

TOUOHETj JAMES, Baboit AnBiny of 
Holy or Helemli, third Eabi, oir Oabtid- 
nAviiN n.617 r-1684), the eldest son and 
heir of Mervyn, lord Audley, second earl of 
Oasllehoven, hy hie first wife, Elizabeth, 


daughter and heiress of Benedict — 
alderman of London, was born tboS’ 
His father (1692 P-1081), a 
profligate life, who manied for hf'emnd 
wife Lady Anne, daughter of Pcnifi!. j 
Stanley, ^fth eari of^Derb? rj 
widow of Groy Brydps, fifth cL?, 

[q.v.], was oxeouteJ for unnatural ofiS 

alter a trial by his peers, on 14 MayS 
(Connnrr, State Trials, iii. 401-26 ■ to. 
Arraignment and Cmviction of MmZ 
Touchet, iEarl of Castlehaven, with toubIi 
portrait as frontispiece, London, 1842 • L 
counts of arraignment and trial, Uttsta 
before his death, confession of faith and 
dying spoooh and execution in Earl k« 
2104 IF. 26-30, 738 f. 26,791 f.S4, 2087 ft 
0806 f. 17,7043 f. 81\ He wa, the only aon 
and lioir of George Touchet, boron Audlev 
(1650P-1617), sometime governor of Utrecht 
who was wounded at the siegeof Ensnleon 
24 Dec. 1001, was an undertiibr in the plan¬ 
tation of Ulbt or, was summoned by writ to 
the Irish House of Lords on 11 Much 
1613-14. was created a peer of Ireland aa 
Baron Audley of Oricr, 00 . Armng li, ani 
Earl of Castlehaven, 00 . Cork, on 6 Sent, 
1616, and died in March 1017 (Hin, Pkn- 
tation of Ulster, pp. 184, 336: Cal Stait 
JPaprrs, Dotn. 1611-18, p. 449). 

When o more boy of thirteen or fourteen, 
Jamos, oarl of CasUohaven, was married to 
Elizabeth Brydges (daughter of his father'e 
second wife, Anne, by her first hushuii^ 
Grey Brydges, fifth baron Cbandos of 
Sudeley). When scarcely twelve years rf 
age, the girl liad been forced by her step- 
fatliGi* into criniiuol intercourse with br 
mother’sporninonr, one Skipwith. Shedied 
in 1679, and was buried on 16 March at St, 
Martin’s-in-tho-Fiolds. Utterly neglected 
as to his education, and disgusted at the 
BconoB of bestiality ho was compelled to wit¬ 
ness, but preserving his natural sense of 
decency intact, ' he appealed for protection 
&om the earl, his natural father, to thefatbr 
of his country, tho king’s mojesty,’ and was 
in striimentalin bringing bis father to justice 
(Cal, State Pavers, Dom. 1629-81 p. 371| 
1631-3 p. 20). Ills conduct, though a serm 
strain on his filial duty, was regarded with 
apiprovol, and on 3 June 1683 he was created 
Boron Audley of Holy, with remainder‘to 
his heirs for ever,’ and with the place and 
precedency of George, his grandfather j hut 
in the meanwhile most of his father's estates 
in England had passed into the possession of 
Lord Oottington and others. In sofat as tb 
creation was virtually a restoration to an 
ancient dignity it lay outside the power of 
the crown al one to malte it, hut the necessary 
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mnfinnatioa -was obtaiaed by act of parlia¬ 
ment in 1078. As for the Iriali peerage, it 
ttbs belO to protected by the statute de 
innh preserving all entailed hononra against 
forfeiture for felony (of. Ookatne, Peerage, 
and legal authorities quoted). 

Feeling attracted to a soldier’s life, Oastle- 
baven obtained permission to visit the theatre 
of vor on the continent, and was at Borne 
in 1688 when, in consequence of the prospect 
of war between England and Scotland, he 
commanded to return home. Setting 
ont immediately, he reached E^land early 
in the following year ( Cal. State Patera, Dom. 
1038-9 p. S'29, 1089 p. 278). He attended 
Charles T to Berwiot, but after the first 
nacidcation he returned to the continent and 
iritnessed the capitulation of Arras by Owen 
Eoe O'Neill [q. v.] to the French. Bepairing 
to England to put his affairs there in order, 
he afterwards proceeded for the same purpose 
to Ireland, and was on the point of leaving 
the latter country when the rebellion broke 
out on 23 Oct. loll. Hastening to Dublin, 
heofiered his services to the government; 
hut the lords iuslices, Sir William Parsons 
[q.T.] and Sir John Borlase [q. v.l suspecting 
to motives as a Boman catholic, declined 
his offer, as likewise they did his request to 
ho permitted to repair to England, requiring 
him, on the contrary, to retire to his house 
at Maddenstown iu co. Kildare, and if need 
VKS ‘ to make fair weather ’ with the rebels. 


Ohejing their commands, he at once proceeded 
thither, and was instrumental iu relieving the 
distressed English in those parts. But his 
hesitating conduct in not joining the Earl of 
(Wonde at the battle of Kilrush on 16 April 
1012 and his undertaking to mediate between 
the lords of the Pale and the government 
affording plausible grounds for miubting his 
loyalty, he was, towards the latter end of 
May, indicted of high treason at Dublin. 
'Amazed at this sad and unexpected news,’ 
hepoated to Dublin, presented himself before 
the council, and after some debate was com¬ 
mitted to the custody of one of the sheriffs 
of the city. Several months passed oway, 
and, learning that it was intended to remove 
Mm into stricter confinement in the castle, 
he resolved, ' with God’s help, not tamely 
to die butchered,’ and, having mitnaged to 
elude the vigilance of his keeper, he escaped 
on 27 Sept, into the Wicklow mountains. 
His intention was 'to gain a passage by 
Wexford into France, and from mence into 
England;’ but coming to Kilkenny, the 
headquarters of the confederate catholics, he 
was persuaded to accept a command in the 
anay, and was appointed general of horse 
under Sir Thomas Preston (afterwards 


Viscount Tara) [q, v.] Such is his own ac¬ 
count in the ‘ Memoirs ’ and ‘Bemonstrance ’ 
(PMid. Cur. JZib. ii. 119, 136); but it was 
believed among the northern Irish that his 
escape was a contrivance on the part of the 
Earl of Ormonde' to work an understanding ’ 
between him and his kindred in rebellion, 
Castlehaven being related to him through 
the marriage of his sister with Edmund Bob 
Butler (ConteMp. Sist. i. 40). 

Castlehaven served with Preston at the 
capture of Burros Castle on 80 Deo., and of 
But on 19 Jan. following (1648), and, being 
entrusted with the execution of the articles 
of capitulation of the latter, he conveyed 
the garrison safely to Athy. He commanded 
the horse at the battle of Boss on 18 March, 
where the confederates were defeated by 
the Marquis of Ormonde, and when Preston, 
having rallied his forces, sat down before 
Ballynekill, he intercepted and routed a 
strong detachment sent to raise the siege 
under Colonel Crawford near Athy on 
13 April. His main business was to cover 
Killienny, but, in consequence of the pro¬ 
gress Inchiquin [see O’Bbibit, Mtokottoh, 
first Eabe op iKOniairar] was makmg in 
Munster, he was sent with what forces he 
could collect into that province. On 4 Juno 
he overtook Sir 0. Vavasour near Castle 
J^yqns, and defeated him with heavy loss, 
killing some six hundred men on the spot, 
taking Sir Charles himself and several of 
his omcers prisoners, and capturing all his 
cannon and baggage, with little or no injury 
to himself. Beturning to Kilkenny, he was 
afterwards employed m reducing the out¬ 
standing fortresses in co. Kildare between 
the Barrow and the Liffey, when his further 
progress was stopped by the conclusion of 
the cessation, in promoting which he had 
taken an active port, on 15 Sept. He was 
very useful iu providing shipping at W exford 
to transport the Irish soldiers furnished by 
Ormonde for the king’s service into England 
(Gabth, Ormonde, i, 469), and, the Scottish 
forces under Major-general Bobert Monro 
[q. V.] in Ulster refusmg to he bound by the 
cessation, he was appointed to the command 
of six thousand foot and six hundred horse 
to he sent to the aid of Owen Bee O’Neill in 
the following year (1644). But before he 
could prooeed thither he was ordered to sup¬ 
press a local insurrection in co. M^o. This 
done, he effected a junction with O’Neill at 
Portlester, and towards the end of July both 
armies marched towards Tunderogee. But 
Monro avoided giving battle, and Oastla- 
haven, after lying intrenched near Oharle- 
mont for two months, and exhausting his 
provisions, retired, ‘taking a great round’ 
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to Ballylmiso in 00 . Cavan, muoli to tlio 
dissatiButction of the nortliem Irish, who 
ohargod him with cowardice {Contemp. 
Affairs, i. 84-8; Journal of Owon O’Neill 
in JOesid, Cur, Ilib, ii. 600-2). Ilaving 
seen hia army into winter quarters, and 
coming to Killtenny, he found the sujireme 
council in a state of consternation owing to 
tho defection of Lord Inchiquin and the 
surrender of Duucannon fort hy Sir Laurence 
(afterwords Lord) Esmondc [q.v.] lie served 
as a volunteer under Preston at the siege 
of Dunoannon, and was mesont at itarondi- 
tion on 18 March 1646. But the truce with cows, 


Inchiquin drawing near its expiration, ho 
was sent with five thousand foot and one 
thousand horse into Munster, ond speedily 
reduced all tho castles in the baronies of 
Imokilly and Barriinore, and, having wasted 
tho country up to the wolle of Cork, he sat 
down before xoughal, ‘ thinking to distress 
the place ’ into a surrender j hut the town 
being relieved he marched off, and, having 
‘ trifled out the remains of the campaigii in 
destroying the harvest,’ put his army into 
winter quarters and returned to Kilkenny 
towards the latter ond of November, lie 
was one of tho signatories to the contract 
with Giovanni Battista Rinuccini [q. v.] on 
19 Peh, 1046 not to conclude a peace till 
provision had been made for the full exer¬ 
cise of the catholic religion (QiIiBDUT, Cm- 
federation, vi. 419)} but, after tho publica¬ 
tion of the peace Between tho confederates 
and Ormonde on 30 July, ho was deputed 
by the latter to proceed to Waterford for 
the purpose of persuading the nuncio’s ac¬ 
ceptance of it, Pailing in this, he throw 
himself unreservedly on Ormonde’s side, and 
when the latter, in consequence of O’Noill’s 
determination to support the nuncio with 
his army, was compelled to fall back on 
Dublin, he accompanied him thither, bear¬ 
ing the sword of state before him on hia 
entrance into the city on 18 Sept. After¬ 
wards, when the qiiestion arose whether 
terms should be made with the parliament 
or with tho supreme council, he gave his 
opinion in favour of the former—‘For giving 
up to the parliament, when the king suonla 
have England he would have Ireland with 
it; hut to tho nuncio and his party it might 
prove far other ways, and the two kingdoms 
remain separate.’ 

He quitted Ireland apparently before the 
parliamentary commissioners arrived, and, 
r^airing to France, was present at the battle 
oiLandrecies, fighting in Prince Rupert’s 
troop, commanded by Oaptain Somerset Fox. 
Afterwards going to St. Germain, he re¬ 
mained there in attendance on the queen 


and Prince of Wales till thp T" 
^pteinber 1648, when he returned witftk 
Marquis of Ormonde to Ireland A 
having been concluded with the confed.^ 
in January 1049, he was appointed 
of the horse, and with five thousand S 
and one thousand horse, employed in 
ducing the fortresses holding out for O'Ne^ 
in Queens County. But £is half-stirred 
soldiers deserted in shoals, and after rt. 
capture of Athy on 21 Maybe complaint 
that the fifteen hundred foot that 
with him were only kent alive hy stealini! 
cows. Worn out with fatigue and 
fled at the preference shown hy some of the 
general aasomhly for Lord Taaffe, his com- 
potitor for tho generalship of the horse he 
obtained permjsaion to retire to Kiftemir 
whore he was inslrumsntal in Buppressing a 
revolt of the friars. But the difficulties 
connected with his command being shortly 
afterwards removed, he joined tk army 
under Ormonde at Rathmines, and sh^ 
his defeat by Jones on 2 Aug, He signed 
tho order for the defence of Drogheds,and 
having boon entrusted hy Ormonde with a 
special command over the forces destined 
for tho relief of the southern towns, hs suc¬ 
ceeded on 0 Oct. in throwing fifteen 1 inndn . | | 
men into Wexford, thereby enabling Synnot 
to break off his oorrespondeuce with OtMn- 
woll. A few days later he forced Ireton to 
raieo the eioge of Duncannon; but, being 
appointed governor of Waterford, with one 
thousand men to reinforce the garrison, be 
was rofiisod admittance by the citizens, and 
‘ after several days’ dispute marched away.' 
During the winter he amused himself in bis 
favourite pastime, fox-hunting. He wu 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Lein- 
slor forces by Ormonde, whom the ezigeneies 
of the situation drove to Limerick early in 
the following year for the purpose of raising 
reinforcements ' to attend Cromwell's mo¬ 
tions,’ and in March 1660 Castlehaven took 
the field with some four thousand msa 
Finding himself too weak to assume the 
offensive, ho contentodhimsclf with watching 
Ilowson’s movements, and indeed manap 
to wrest Athy out of his hands. But site 
the surrender of Kilkenny to Oiomwell on 
28 Mari^ 1060, he withdrew to the botden 
of King’s County, and in Jtme made an me 
Bucooswul attempt to relieve Taciogbiin, 
which ‘ was hy the confession of all parties, 
oven of the enemy, allowed to he the pi- 
lantost action that had hee^erformedsmes 
the heginuing of the war’ (OABin^OniKi^fi 
ii, 117), Afterwards finding it impossible 
to keep on army together, he gronted ci^ 
missions ibr horse and foot to ou thatapphed 
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for them, whereby, although managing to 
leep up an oppi'aranoe of war, he gave to it 
til/chWcter of a freehooting campaign, 
vLich caused as much harm to his own 
Mity as to the enemy. Monnwhila, the 
ford-lieutenant, having been foiled in his 
efforts to recruit his army through the ob¬ 
stinacy of the citizens of LimerioK refusing 
to receive a garrison, and seeing no hope of 
effecting a compromise with the extreme 
Irish had come to the determination to quit 
the kingdom. Castlehaven did his utmost 
to combat his resolution, urging him to 
'make friendship with the bishops and the 
Bstion.’ But his overtures were treated 
fcitb^sdaln; 'the bishops and the nation' 
mie bent on managing their afiairs in their 
oira way, and so, having appointed Clon- 
ricarde ms lord-deputy and Oastlehaven 
commander-in-ohief m the province of Mun¬ 
ster end county of Clare, Ormonde sailed 
ftom Galway Bay for France in Becemher. 
Ihe approach of Ireton, however, causing the 
citizens of Limerick somewhat to relax their 
opposition, they admitted Castlehaven him- 
seH'with the matter of one troupe of horse' 
(CmUmporary Adairs, ii. 118). The con¬ 
cession enabled him to transport two thou¬ 
sand men into Kerry and cleat that county 
almost entirely of the enemy (Giibdbt, 
Ca^ederation, vii. 864). Returning for 
Christmas to Portumna, he early in the fol¬ 
lowing year (1661) crossed the Shannon into 
CO. Tipperary j hut the object of the expedi¬ 
tion was frustrated by the pliinderiug pro¬ 
pensities of his olHcers, and, being compelled 
to retreat before Ireton and &oghul, bo 
tecrossed the Shannon at Athlone. Failing 
to prevent Ireton sitting down before Lime- 
iicK,the capitulation of that city on 27 Oct., 
followed by the loss of co. Clare, forced him 
and Olanricarde into lar Connought. But, 
the rituation growing daily more desperate, 
he was on 10 April despatched by Olan- 
ticarde to France tor the purpose of solioiting 
aid to enable the latter to maintain ‘ a 
mountain war.’ 

Reaching Brest after a sharp encounter 
with an English vessel in the Channel, he 
posted to St, Germain, but, failing to obtain 
the supplies required, he was granted per- 
miBsion to enter the service of the Prince of 
Oondd in the war of the Fronde. Being 
appointed to the command of a regiment 01 
horaa, he was present at the fight in the 
Paubourg St.-Antoine on 2 July, and, quitting 
Pins with Condd, he was taken prisoner by 
Tunmne at Oomeroy. Owing to the inter- 
tention of the Duke of York he was shortly 
afterwards exchanged, and being placed at 
tile head of the Irish ragimeuts in the 


Spanish service with the rank of mardchal- 
de-camp or major-general, he was present at 
the siege of Ilooroy_(16o3), of Arras (1654), 
the relief of Volenciennea and the capture of 
Condd (1666), the siege of St. Guislain and 
tile relief of Oambrai (1067), and the battle 
of the Dunes on 14 June 1653. The peace 
of the Pyrenees putting an end to the war 
in the following year (7 Nov. 1669), and 
Charles II being shortly afterwords re¬ 
stored, he returned to England. But the 
confiscation of his property By the Common¬ 
wealth rendering it impossible to support 
his dignity, ha oWined a grant in Septem¬ 
ber loGO of all wastes and encroached lands 
to ha discovered by him in the counties oi 
Surrey, Berks, Stafford, Devon, and Corn¬ 
wall (Oaf. State Papersjiom. 1660-1,p. 280), 
and either then or subsequently received a 
pension ont of the Irish establishment 
{Da?'tmouth MSS, i. 121). On the out¬ 
break of the war with Holland (1066-7) he 
served as a volunteer in several naval 
actions, and in June 1667 landed at Oatend 
with 2,400 recruits for the old English regi¬ 
ment of which he was appointed colonel. 
His men were used to strengthen the garri¬ 
sons at Nieuport, Lille, Oourtroi, Oude- 
narde, and other places; but, thepence of Aix- 
la-Ohapelle (2 May 1068) putting'an end 
to our trouble, for it cannot he called a war,’ 
ho shortly afterwards returned to England. 
Peace being concluded between Holland and 
England in 1674, he again repaired abroad, 
and was present at tbe battle of Senef on 
11 Aug. He commanded the Spanish foot 
in 1676, and served in tbe trenches at 
Maastricml, 'by much tbe bloodiest siege 
that I ever saw.’ The following year he 
was at the siege of Charleroi, and on 14 Aug. 
1678 at the battle before Mons; but return¬ 
ing to England after tbe peace of Nimeguen, 
he publishod in 1680 his ' Memoirs,’ 'from 
the year 1642 to the yeor 1661.’ 

The book, a small octavo volume with a 
dedication to Charles H, is, on the whole, 
what it claims to be, a trustworthy account of 
the war in Irolaud from a catholic-royalist 
standpoint. But, being written from memory, 
it is not wholly free from accidental in¬ 
accuracies, while the very biassed view 
taken of the conduct of the lords justices 
Parsons and Borlase at the beginning of the 
lehellion, and of the peace of 1643, renders a 
circumspeot use of it necessary, Appearing 
as it did daring the heat of the ‘ popish plot/ 
' a very unseasonable time,’ remarks Oorts 
(Omon/fe, ii. 621),' for reviving or canvas- 
ingsuohaBubject,Mtwas attacked by Arthur 
Annesley, earl of Anglesey [q.v,], at that 
time lord privy seal, in 'A Letter from a 
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Porson of Honour in llio Oountry,’ London, 
1681. At OharloB IPs rcquost;,Ormonde r^ 
plied to Annosley in ‘A Letter ... in 
answer to tlie . . . Earl 'of Anglesey . . . 
ITis Observations and Ecflectious upon the 
Earl of Oastlebavon’s Memoirs,’ 12 Nov. 
1681. Anglesey retorted in anotUor ‘Letter,’ 
7 Doe. 1681, whereupon Ormonde appealed 
to the privy council on 17 Juno 1082 to 
appoint a committee to examine^ Anglesey’s 
‘ Letter.’ The matter ended, as it was pro¬ 
bably intended it should do, in the dismissal 
of Anglesey and the transfer of the privy seal 
to Lord Halifax (Iliat.MSS. Comm. 2nd Hop. 
p. 218). The charges preferred by Anglesey 
were repeated in ‘ Brief Keflections on the 
Earl of Oastlehaven's Memoirs,’by lij[dmund] 
Bforlnse], London, 1082. In the spring of 
1G83 it was rumoured that Castlehavon, 
Lansdowiio, and other noblemen intended 
‘to go ns volunteers to the holy ■war in 
Hungary’ (ib. 7th Eep, p, 863). But ho 
seems to have occupied himself preparing a 
fresh edition of his ‘ Memoirs,’ published in 
1686, bringing the narrative do'wn to the 
peace of Nimoguen. An edition, with an 
anonymous preface by Oharlos O’Uonor 
H720-1791) [q.v.l, was published at Wator- 
lord in 1763, and another at Dublin in 1816. 

Oasllehavou died at Kilcash, co. Tipperary, 
his sister Butler’s house, on 11 Oct. 1684, 
and was succeeded by his youngest brother 
Mervyn (the second son, George, a Benedic¬ 
tine moiih, being expressly passed over in 
the act of 1078). Of his throe sisters, 
Frances became the wife of Eichard Butler 
of Kilcash, brother of the Duleo of Ormonde; 
Dorothy, the wife of Edmund Butler, son 
and heir of Lord Mountgarret; and Lucy, 
the wife of Gerald Filzmaurico, sou of Lord 
Kerry. 

[Collins's Peerage, vi. 664-6; Q. E. 0[o- 
kny neTs Peerage, e.v. ‘ Audloy ’ and ‘ Onstlohavon; ’ 
Oastlehaven's Memoirs; Cal. State Papers, 
Dora.; Oontompornry Hist, of Affoirs in Ireland 
Qrish Archmol. Soc.) ; Qilbort's Hist, of the 
Conrodoration; Carte’s Life of Ormonde; 
Einuecini’s Embassy in Ireland, transl, Hutton; 
Meehan’s Confederation of Kilkenny; Ludlow's 
Memoirs, ed. Firth; Cliinricnrde's Memoirs; 
Olarendou’s Behellion; Gardiner’s Civil War 
and Commonwealth; MiU’phy’s Cromwell in 
Ireland; Evelyn’s Diary, 1(582 (25 Oet.), 1683 
(17 Jen.); Addit. MSS. 16866 f. 72 b, 18982f. 
169, 22648 f. 96, 34346 (lotlors to SiiB. South- 
well, 1672-4), 83589 IF. 112, 114 (to Earl of 
Ormonde, 1673); Hist. MSS. Comm. 4Ui Bop. 
pp. 31, 62, 64, 66, 6lh Bop. pp, 42, 192, 383, 
867, 7th Bep. pp, 286, 354, 372, 406, 448, 8th 
Bep. p, 140; Hii&sell and Prondorgnst’s Report 
on the Carte MSS, in 32nd Bep, of Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Bocords,] B, D. 
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TOULMIN, CAMILLA DDFOIIB 
aftonvards Airs. Nuwioir CRosusn (isi?’ 
18'Jo), miscellaiioous writer, was hn™ T 
0 June 1812 at AldermailbC ^ 
whero bor rather, William Toulmin, pS 
w^r rt Her grandfather^, 

William J oulmiii, was a physician of reUe 
while her mother was descended &om th* 
Buriys ol ihrmmgham, and was rdated to 
the Misses Berry, the friends of Horace W. 
polo. She evinced exceptional precocitv 
being able to road at the age of three years' 
Her father, the victim of financial misfotJ 
tim6,_ died when Camilla svas eight, leayine 
his widow end daughter unprovided for, 'The 
girl’s limited education was supplemented 
by porsovering private study. Devoting he^ 
self to literature from 1888, she contriiutd 
numerous poems, si ones illustrating the snf- 
forings of the poor, essays, biographical and 
historical sketches to periodicals like the 
‘Pooplo’s Jouriinl,’ the ‘London Jonmal' 
‘Bonbloy’s Aliscellany,’ the ‘Old Monthly 
Miigiizine,’ the ‘ Illustrated London Nevi",' 
‘Douglas .Terrohl’s Alagazine,’‘ Ainsworth's 
Magazine,’ and the annuals. For mote than 
fifty years she was a regular ooutributor to 
‘ Ohnmhora’B Journal,’ and at the time of hei 
death she was the oldest of its band oi 
writers. On 22 July 1848 Miss Toulmin maN 
ried Nowton Crosland, a London ■wine me^ 
chant with literary and scientific tastes, the 
author of sevuial treatises and essays on mis. 
colIanoouB subjects. In 1854 Mrs. Oroslond 
commenced an investigation of the alleged 
phonomonn of spiritualism, in which she be¬ 
came a thoroughgoing believer. She pub¬ 
lished her conclusions m’Light inthe Valley: 
Aly Expcriencos of Spiritualism’ (1857),a 
credulous record, which was received with 
much scorn by the public. It is now scarce 
In 1866 she puhlishod a three-volume novel, 
‘ Mrs. Blake ; ’ in 1871 the ‘ Diamond Wed¬ 
ding, and other Poems; ’ and in 1873 a 
second novel, ‘ Hubert Freeth’s Pro^erity.' 
Among hor labor productions -wore faithfiil 
and spirited Lranslations of Victor Hugo's 
plays, ‘ Hernani ’ and ‘ Buy Blns,’_ with soine 
of his pooms, which appeared m ‘Bohns 
Library? In 1893 there was issued her 
last and most interesting work,‘Londm8ila 
of a Literary Life,’ a. book full of ohaim, 
which wos ■written when the author ifu 
past eighty years of age. The frontiapieceis 
an engraving of the outhoress from a miiM- 
ture painted in 1848, After reaidmg to 
nearly thirty-eight years at Blookheath|M. 
Oroslandremoved in 1886 to 290ndmel|oaj 
East Dulwich, where she died on 1® 
1896. A memorial window has been placed 
to hor memory in St. Alban’s OathediaL 
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Besides the worhs mentioned above she 
wrote : 1. ‘ Lays and Legends illustrative of 
Life’ (illustrated witli numerous 
Kgravings^, 1845. 2. ‘Poems’1846. 
9 1 Partners tor Life: a Christmas Story,’ 


- — ' 

18A7 4. * Stratagems: a Story for Young 

Peotie,’ 1840. 6. ‘ Toil and Trial: a Story 
louden Life,’ 1819. 6. ‘Lydia: a 


I jMumjaa —-- -- — y — 

U'oman’s Book,’ 1863. 7. ‘Stray Leaves 
tom Shady Places,’ 1862. 8. ‘English 

Tales and Sketches ’ (published in America 
in MS). 9. ‘ Memorable ‘Women,’ 1864. 
10 , ‘ Ilildred, the Daughter,’ 1866. 11. ‘ The 
Lland of the Rainbow,’ 1866. 12. ‘ Stories 
flf the City of London, retold for Youthful 
Readers,’ 1880. 

fllta, Ctosland’a Landmarks of a Literary 
life, 1893; Oroslnnd's Rambles round nw Life, 
1896, private information.] E. T. K. 


lOTTLMIN, JOSHUA, D.D. (1740- 
1816), dissenting historian and biographer, 
jon of Caleb Toulmin of Aldersgate Street, 
was horn in London on 11 May 1740. He 
was at St. Paul’s school for seven years (ad¬ 
mitted 11 Nov. 1748), and in 1760 began his 
five years’ course of study for the ministiy 
at the independent academy supported by 
tha Coward trust, and then under David 
Jennings [q. v.], assisted by Samuel Mor¬ 
ton Savage (q. V.], Toulmin’e relative. To 
the grief of bis parents and the ‘ displeasure ’ 
of Jennings, his views became inconsistent 
with the strict Calvinism of the academy; 
two elder students (Thomas and Jonn 
Wright) were expelled for heterodoxy; 
Toahnin did not share their fata, bat 
eventually he much outran their views. 

In 1761 he succeeded an. Arlan, Samuel 
Slater, as minister of the presbyterian congre¬ 
gation of Colyton, Devonsliire. Ilia ministry 
was much esteemed, till his adoption of bap¬ 
tist opinions made it impossible for him to 
administer infant baptism. At the end of 
1764 Eichaid Harrison (d, December 1781), 
minister of Mary Street general baptist 
chapel, Taunton, resigned in bis favour. 
lonWn removed to Taiiulon in March 1765, 
and remained there over thirty-eight jgcars. 
The congregation was small and declining; 
tenahe a bring he kept a school, while bis 
wife carried on a bookseller’s shop. John 
Towill Rutt [q.v.] was among his pupils. In 
1769 he received the diploma of M.A. from 
Bnwu University, Rhode Island, a baptist 
fomdstion. He probably adopted Socinian 
rievsahoutl770; hisRfe of Socinus was pro¬ 
jected in 1771. His theological views and 
BIB liberal politics (though he was little of a 

S 'lie man) combined to bring odium upon 
in the exciting period of 1791, Pmne 
■VOI, XIX 


was burned in effigy before his door; his 
windows were broken; his house wae saved 
by being closely guarded, but the scbool 
and bookselling business bad to be given up. 
Yet his friends were staunch, and he refused 
calls to Qloucester and Qreat Yarmouth, 
Ile was one of the founders of tha ‘Weatem 
Unitarian Society, and preached at its first 
annual meeting at Crediton (3 Sept, 1792), 
In 1794be received the diploma of D.D. from 
Harvard, on the recommendation of Priest- 
lay, with whom, except on the question of 
determinism, be was in very complete agree¬ 
ment, It was a recognition al’O of Ms ser¬ 
vices as the editor of Daniel Neal [q. v.] 

Towards the close of 1803 he accepted 
a call to the New Meeting, Birmingham, 
as colleague to John Eentish [q. v.J, and 
began bis ministiy there on 8 Jan, 1804. 
Though no longer young, he rendered good 
service for more than a decade, and bis 
reputation grew with advancing years. His 
intention ot resigning at the end of 1815 
was deprecated by bis flock. He died on 
23 July 1816. On 1 Aug. be was buried 
in the Old Meeting graveyard; at his request 
the pall was borne by six ministers of dif¬ 
ferent denominations, i iiduding Jobn Angell 
Jamea [quy.] and John ICennedy, an Anglican 
divine. His tombstone was removed in 1886 
to the borough cemetery at IVitton. He 
married (1764) Jane (d. 6 July 1824, aged 
81), youngest daughter of Samuel Smith of 
Taunton, and had twelve children, of whom 
five survived him. His eldest sou, Rarry 
Toulmin, born at Taunton in 1766, and 
educated at Hoxton academy, was minister at 
Monlon, Lancashire (1786-8), and Ohow- 
bent, Lancashire (1788-92), emigcated(1793) 
to America, and became successively presi¬ 
dent of the Transylvania College, Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky, seoreta^ to the slate of Ken¬ 
tucky, judge of the Mississippi territory, 
and member of the state assembly of Alo^ 
bama; he died on 11 Nov. 1828, having 
boon twice married. 

Toulmin was a voluminous writer. Kentish 
enumerates forty-nine separate pieces, not 
including his biographical articles in maga¬ 
zines or his posthumous volume of sermons 
(1836). Ills other works are ephemeral, 
out as annalist and biographer his indus- 
trlons accuracy is of permanent service. 

He published : 1. ‘ Memoirs of the Life 
.. . and ‘Writings of Faustus Socinus,’ 1777, 
8vo; the list of subscribers includes the 
‘Nabob of Arcot ’and ‘Rajah of Tonjour;’ 
the hook does not profess critical research, 
but is fairly compiled from the 'Bibliotheca 
Fratnun Polonorum,’ 1666-9. 2. ‘A Review 
of the Life , ,. and ‘Wiitinga of .. . John 

Si 
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Biddle ’ [q. v.1, 1789, 12mo ; 1701, 12mo; 
1806, 8vo, still llie best book on tlio subject. 
8. ‘ The Ilistory of . . . Taunton, 1701, 4to 
(plates); enlarged by James Savage [q. v.l, 
1822. 8vo. 4. Nears ‘History of the I*mi- 
tans, new edition, 1798-7,8vo, 6 vole, j with 
‘Memoirs of Neal,’ notes, and much new 
matter on baptists (from Oroaby), and on 
Tkiends(fromGough); the reprint, 1822,8vo, 
6 vola., is rearranged. 6. ‘ Life ’ of Samuel 
Morton Savage [q, v.], profl.vad to ‘ Sermons,’ 
1796, 8vo, 6. ‘Biographical Profiioo’ to 
‘Sermons’by Thomas Twining [q. v.], 1801, 
8vo. 7. ‘ Memoirs’ ofOharlosBuUtloyfq.v.], 

P refixed to vol. iii. of‘Notes on the Bible,’ 
802, 8vo. 8. ‘ Memoirs of . . . Samuel 
Bourn,’ 1808, 8vo ; a storohousa of minor 
biographies. 9. ‘Memoir of . . . Edward 
Elwall’[q.vj, Bilstou, 1808,12mo. _10.‘An 
Historical View of... Protestant Dissouters 
from the Bevolntion to the Accession, of 
Queen Anne,’ 1814, 8vo; a good sequel to 
Neal; a second volume, to the death of 
Goor^ TI, was projected, but left unflnished. 
lie contributed numerous biographies to 
the ‘Protestant Bissontor’a Magazine | and 
to the ‘Monthly liupositorv,’ published 
funeral sermons, and contrioutod to the 
‘ Gentleman's Magazine’ and the ‘Monthly 
Magazine.’ Letters Iw him are in ' Memoir 
of Uobert Aepland,’ 1800. Ilia portrait was 
three times engraved. 

[Funeral Sermons by Kentish and Israel 
Worsley, 1816; Memoir by Kentish in Monthly 
Bopository, 1816, pp, G66 sq.; see also 1800 
p. 670,1816p. 623, 1810 p. 063,1810 p, 81,1824 
p. 170; Piotoatant Bissontar'e Mag. 1708, p. 
1S7: Wrofoi'd's Nonconformity in llirminghum, 
1832, up, 60, 80 sq.; Butt’s Memoirs of I’rioslloy, 
1832,1. 162,303, 368, 380; March’s Hist, of 
Prosb, and Gen. Bapt. Ohurcboa in West of 
England, 1836, pp. 106, 203, 336; Merridow’s 
Ontalogue of Engraved Warwiclislnro Portraits, 
1848, p. 66; Beale's Old Meeting House, Bir¬ 
mingham, 1882; Gardiner's Admission Be- 
gisters of St. Paul's School, 1884, p, 88.] A. G. 

TOULMIN SMITH, JOSHUA (1B10- 
1869), publicist and constitutional lawyer. 
[See Smith.] 

TOUNSON. [See Townson.] 

TOUP, JONATHAN (1713-1786)—in 
later years he latinised his name as Joannes 
—pMlologer and classical editor, came from 
ft iWily resident for several generations in 
Dorset. His father, Jonathan Toiip, exhibi¬ 
tioner of Wadham Oolloge, Oxforcb 1703-4, 
afterwards curate and looturor of St. Ives, 
Oernwoll (bur, at St. Ives on 4 July 1731), 
married Prudence (1691-1773), daughter 


of John Busvargus of^tTju^i,, e 
with, Oornwall. After Toup’a deaft Pn 
deneo married as her second husband jZ 
L-eigwin, vicar of Landrate and St V™ 
who died in 1701, and left bhwHofe 
executrix. They had two daughtera £ 
donee and Anne. Charles ^Vorth 
of St. Ives, married, first, 
of Toup; socoiidly, Prudence (o, 1727 ^ k; 
half-eiator. The other holt-siZ AnuL^' 

John Blake. It was an imprudent marrisze 
and after his death in 1763 the widen aS 
her three daughters lived with Tonp (n 
*married into the Mr 
of Nicolas, and the eldest son of the youngest 
sister, who alone had issue, was John Tonn 
Nicolas [q. v.], to whom came Toun’a urt^ 
perty. ' 

Tonp was horn at St. Ives in Decemhet 
1713, and bapUsod on 6 Jan. 1713-14. On 
tho motlipr’s second marriage her hrothet. 
William Busvargus, last male of that family' 
adopted tho cliihl as his own. Jonathan was 
oducatod at St. Ivos grammar school, and 
afterwards by tho Bov. John Gurney, who 
kopt n private school at St. Merryn in Corn¬ 
wall. Prom 16 IMaroh 1782-8 to 18 Not. 
1739 ho was battellar of E.xeter College, Oi- 
ford (Boabd, JS.V, CoU. Commoners, p, 323), 
where Jolm Upton Avas his tutor during his 
comploto course (Gmi. Mag, 1790, ii, 702). 
lie graduated B.A. on 14 Oct. 1786, W did 
not pi'oeeoil to the degree of M.A. until 1766, 
when he took it from Pembroke College, 
Garabriclgo. Ho Avas ordained deacon on 
6 March 1786, and three days later was li- 
coiiBod to tho curacy of Philleigh in his nathe 
county. This ho sorved for little more than 
two yeors, and on 29 May 1738 he was 
lironsed as curate of Buryau, also in Corn¬ 
wall, having proceeded to priest’s orders on 
tho previous day. Through the inflnence w 
purohase of his uncle Biisvaigus, he was pm- 
son tod on 28 July 1760 to the rectory of St 
Mai'tin’e-by-Looo, and held it until his death. 
This undo died Avithont issue in June 1761, 
and Toup’s mother came into possession ot 
all his property, Avhich passed at her death 
to Toup, 

In his remote parish Toup pursued serete 
classical studies without interruption. The 
first part of his great work, the ‘ Emenda- 
tionos in Suidam,’ came out in 1780jjthe 
second in 1764, and the thirdinl7G6. They 
Avero followed by an ‘ Epistolo Oritica' to 
Bishop Warburlon, in which Toup indulged 
in some sneersutBishop Lowth, and flatt^ 
Warburlon for his assimilotion of learning, 
both saorod ond profane. This was pnbMed 
in 1767, and a volume of ‘Ourie noTiaainiB 
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site appendicula notarum et emendationum 
inSuwW’'n’as dated 1775. Copies of these 
volumes at the British Museum have manu¬ 
script notes by Charles Burney and Jeremiah 
Vandand. A second edition of the com¬ 
pete set was published, with P. H. Starcke 
u editor, at Leipzig, in four volumes (1780-1), 
and another issue, partly edited by Thomas 
BniBes3,D.D.,oame from the Clarendon press 
at tmord in 1790 (4 vols. 8vo). This edition 
Ttns due to the rarity of the previous im- 
■piesBons, and to the gift to the university 
bvToup’s niece and heiress of his ‘adver¬ 
saria,’ containing his criticisms on Saidas. 
The'not® breves’ (1700 edit. iv. 419-39) 
trere by Thomas Tyi'whitt [g. v.]; others (ib, 
iv. 433-606) were by Person, and, though his 
name is hidden under the initials ‘A.B. 
P.O.S.S.T.O.S.,’ these notes first gave the 
TTorld Ml proof of Poraon’s powers. The 
to draft of Porson’s prefaea, expresainw 
‘the highest respect for Toup’s abihlies and 
learning,’ is printed in Beloe’s ‘ Sexagenarian' 
(3nd emt.), li. 393-9; an English translation 
ism Watson’s ‘Poraon,’ pp. 89-91 (cf. also 
PoESOS, JVnots, ed. Kidd,j)p_. 184-9). Toup’s 
labours are embodied in Gaisford's ‘ Suidas.’ 

These volumes obtained on immense re- 
jratation at home and abroad. Hurd wrote 
to Warbnrton (24 Feb. 1764 and 20 June 
1768) in their praise^ and lauded Toup’s 
critical power and ekili in the niceties of 
Or^, though he called him ‘ a piece of a 
coroomh,’ and condemned hie ' superior airs.’ 
ITarburtou admitted that learning had been 
ninch neglected by the church grandees, but 
pointed out that he had recommended Tonp 
fill higher preferment (Letters frmn a late 
Prelate, pp. 237-8, 279-80). Schweighduser 
dilated on his wonderful andfsllcitoue saga- 
ritv (Emendathnea in Suidam, pref. p. 2), 
jui in the notes to Dalzel's ‘ Oolleotanea 
6tsca majora’ his acuteness is the constant 
snlyect of remark (ii. 137,203,208,242,26S). 
Most scholars condemned his immoderate 
hnguage and his hooiiah conduct; but a 
irater, probably the Rev. John Mitford,in the 
'Gentleman’sMagazine’(1841, i. 840), tries 
to remove the reproach by quoting Toup’s 
favourable epithets on other scholars, 
Warburton, whose patronage was in the 
ta instance unsought by Toup, recom¬ 
mended the scholar to various divines, in- 
clnding Reppel, his diocesan, and Seeker, 
the archbishop of the province. Another 
p^ta urged him to settle in London or 
Word for improved means of study, and 
also for better chances of preferment. In 
1767 Seeker desired him to assist in bringing 
out a new edition of Polybius, but forgot 
to help him with a better benefice. It is 


said that Warburton one day asked Reppel 
very abrMtly whether he had taken core of 
Toup. ‘ Toup, who is Tonp ?' was the reply. 
‘ A poor curate in your diocese,’ said "War- 
burton, ‘ but the first Greek scholar in Europe,’ 
and he extorted from Keppel a promise of 
preferment. A letter from Toup to War- 
burton (27 June 1767) is in Kilvert’s ‘ Se¬ 
lection’ (WanBUBTON, Works, xiv. 247-8). 

When Thomas Warton brought out in 
1770 an edition of ‘ Theocritus' in two quarto 
volumes, it included (ii. 327-44) an epistle 
from Toup to him ‘de Syracusiis’ and (ii, 
389-410) many notes, which were dedicated 
to Dr. Ileberden. Several letters from Toup 
to Warton on this work, and one on the sub¬ 
sequent edition of Longinus, are printed in 
WoolTs ‘ Memoir of Joseph Warton’ (pp. 318- 
320,304-6,377-8). A prurient note by Toup 
on Idyll xiv. 37 gave such offence to eome 
people, among whom was Lowtb, that the 
vice-chancellor of the university prevailed 
on the editor to cancel the leaf and substitute 
another in its place. In 1772 Toup pub¬ 
lished, with a dedication to the Arcbhishop 
of Oanterbury, avolume of' OurmPostBriores, 
or further notes and emendations on Theo¬ 
critus. In this work he refers to the can¬ 
celled note, and has at least three sneering 
references to the ‘Hebrreculi,’ Lowth and 
Kennicott, of Oxford (BAiucxiB,Pamon«, ii. 
260-1). Reiske, in a letter to Thomas 
Warton, disparages Toup as ‘homo trueu- 
lentuB et malodiciis,’ who liad heaped injuries 
and atrocities on him without any provoca¬ 
tion (Maot, W'arton, pp. xlvi-vii). He also 
complained to Askew or Toup's conduct, and 
in lua ‘ Orafores Qreeci,’ iii. 608 (jEsohines 
against Otesiphon), retorted with an angry 
note. 

After a preparation of thirty-five years 
Toup’s admirable edition of Longinus, in 
Greek and Latin, came out in 1778. When 
Rnlmken heard that it was in contemplation, 
he hastened to send him his notes, and his 
assistance was mentioned on the title-page. 
A second edition was issued in 1778, a third 
in 1800, and their notes were included in 
the edition of Benjamin Weieke (Leipzig 
1809, and Oxford 1830). Euhnken afte> 
waxds regretted that he had given this assis¬ 
tance, for Toup sometimes appropriated to 
himself the merit of others, ana had not 
even sent him a presentation copy of the 
work, but be gloried in Toup’s ingenious and 
facile oorrectrons (Li/e, Iw Wyttenbach, pp. 
168-0,172-3, 318-20; Letters of Suhnleen 
to Wyttenbach, 1884 edit. pp. 6,7,8,19,46). 
lie edition was reviewed in Wyttenbaoh’s 
‘ Bibliotlieca Oritioa’ (i. pt, iii. 39-62) with 
great admiration for the perfervid ingenuity 

S r2 
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of 1 ho conjeot uros. It was the gift, of a copy 
of Toup’s Longinus that first iucliuod Porson 
to classical rusoarch. 

Toup’s talents •wore employed without ces¬ 
sation. Notes by him appeared in Sammet's 
edition of tho ‘ EpistoliB’of.^schinaa (1771), 
in the second edition of Jolm Shaw’s Apol- 
lonins llhodms (1779), in ‘William Bowyer’s 
edition of Bontloy on tho Epistles of Phalaris 
(1777), in the Oxford edition of Cicero ‘ de 
officils’ (IBSl), and in the edition by J. 0. 
Otolliusof tho ‘ Anecdota of Procopius Omsa- 
rionsis.’ lie had long meditated an issue of 
Polybius, and had made extensiro annota¬ 
tions for that purpose. 

The admonition of Warburton to the bishop 
of Exeter boro fruit. "When Toup was more 
than sixty years old he was appointed by 
Bishop Ivoppol on 1-1 May 1774 to a xira- 
bondol stall at Exeter, and, on the bishop’s 
nomination, was admitted on 29 July 1776 
to the vicarage of St. Morryn, the parish in 
which he had been partly educated. Those 
preferments ho hold, with his rectory, to his 
death, and on 20 July 1778 ho was compli¬ 
mented by his appointment ae chaplain to 
his old friend, Iliahop Hurd of Lichfield. 
Ilia protracted labours weakened his intol- 
leotnal powers, and for some yuare before bis 
death he was imbecile (Db. Pax<b, Works, i. 
684). lie was unmarried, and after his 
mother’s death he was oared for by hie half- 
sister, Mrs. Jilako, and her throe daughters, 
tho oldest of whom was Phillis Blake, lie 
died at St. Martin’s rectory on 10 Jan. 1786, 
and was buried under the communion table 
of the church. A small marble tablet was 
erected to his memory on the south wall of 
the church hy Miss Phillis Blake, and the 
inscription on a round brass plate honoath 
records that the cost was delrayed by the 
delegates of tho University Proas, Oxford. 

Toup’s library was sold, with the Spanish 
hooks of ])r. Eooortson, on 10 May 1780 and 
five following days. Many of the Doolce con¬ 
tained mauusenpt notes by him, and some 
of them are now at the British Musoum. 
Tlis copy of Kiiator's ‘ Suidas,’ full of his 
notes, was acquired by the university of Ox¬ 
ford, Toup bequeathed to the Clarendon 
Press his manuscript notes on Polybius, and 
Phillis Blalce gave tho rest of his papers. 
They are now at the Bodleian Library. She 
presented to Warlon the copy of his edition 
of Theocritus which holonged to Toup, Sir 
N. H.Nicolas,in the ‘Gontlemau’sMogozine,’ 
1828, ii. 320-8, promised to print the letters 
in his possession which had been written to 
Toup by some of the most learned scholars 
of tuo day, and Edward llichard Poolo, 
B.A., F.S.A., issued in 1828 proposals for 


publishing a volume of staitohit^t 
both promises were broken. Toup-am^? 
S])Ondoncefrom 1747 to 1770 forine§lotl2« 
in tho cpUectipn of Sir Thomas PhUfe 
manuscripts which were sold by SotbeR 
Wilkinson in .Tune 1896. Transcripts of sad 
extracts from letters addressed to him Lt 
D r. Askew and others, and conies of 
letters by Toup himself, aremAdto 11^ 
82666 at the British liuseuiS, 
niorly belonged to the Rev. John Mitford 
Ills letters to Joan d’Orville are in MS, 17863 
at tho Bodleian Library (MADix, Westtm 
MSS. iv. 128). The unpublished seimm b" 
Toup, which was formerly in Dawson Tur¬ 
ner e collootlon, is now in the Dyce Library 
at South ICensiiigton Museum, where is also 
a copy, with manuscript notes by him, of the 
1014 edit, of tliB dissertations of Manmus 
Tyrtua (Dxob, Cat. i. 8, ii. 69). A letter 
hy him is in Harford’s ‘ Thomas Wuesi' 
pp. 20-30. *’ '■ 

A harsh and in some respects inaccurate 
arcoun t of Toup was contributed to the ‘ Qen- 
tlcman’s Mngnzino,’ 1786, ii. C62-4, but it 
allows that ho was very charitable to the 
poor of his parish. He lived apart, withoat 
aiiilloiont personal intercourse with other 
scholars, and this isolation led to excessive 
Bolf-coufideucc. lie poaseised an 'oncom- 
Xiromieing indopondonco of mind and a hatred 
of servility,’ and censure of others was with 
him more frequent than praise. His name 
appears among the seven great olsssicsl 
Bcholare in England during the eighteenth 
century that were lauded hy Burney, and he 
is said to have enjoyed a ' peculisi felicity 
in discovering allusions and quotations’ 
{European Mag, vii. 410-11). Latin lines 
on him hy the Rev. Stephen ‘VVeston sieia 
Nioliole’e ‘Litoraiy Anecdotes,’ ix.4Q6; but 
an article by that critic in the' Archteologis,' 
xiv. 244-8, on tho Ogmian Hercules of 
Lucian, deals severely with an emendation 
suggested by him. Parr spoke of the faulty 
Latin of Toup and some oilier great scholais 
in England (Pabb, Worke, vii. 383-403: 
WoKDBWOBOT, Sahola Amdemca, pp.93- 
100 ). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Boase’s Ex Col 
Commoners; Qont. Mag. 178fi, i. 79,185-7(1? 
Rev. Benjamin Forster), 840-1, 1786 i 625-6, 
ii. 862-4, 860-1, 1080-1, 1787 i. 216-17,1783 
ii. 811, 1078-80, 1103, 1823 ii. 37, 826-8 (both 
by Sir N. H. Nicolas) ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd.il 
339-48, 427-8, iii. 37, 68, 261. iv. 289^ 484 
viii. 248, ix. 648-9; Nichols’s Illnstr. of lit nii 
447, 668-62; Notes and auerios, 6thser.ni- 
186, 7th ser. viii. 68; "Watson’s Warburton, pp 
>161, 697-8; 0. S. Gilbstt’s Cornwall, ii. 46,175- 
171; D. Gilbert’s Cornwall, ii. 266 - 6 , in. 128; 
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Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, ii. 26t-6, 296, iii. 
167-70 , Bond’s Looe, pp. 18-20 ; Polwhele's 
iioar. Stetohes, ii. 132-46; Vivian’s Visit, of 
Corowall, pp. 64, 688, 601; Polw helc's Bemi- 
jjiMcnces, if. 183-4; information from Mr. 
jjthnr Burch, F.S.A., Diocesan Eegistry, Eie- 
«r and from Mr. Madan, Bodleian Library.] 

W. P. O. 

XOUBAINE, Diniis oir. [See DouaiAB, 
Abohibald, first diike, 1369?-1424; Don- 
tiAS, Abchibaii), second duke, 1391 P-1439; 
DopsiAS, WiLHAir, third duke, 1423?- 
1440.] 

TOTJBITAY, SIMON or {fl. 1184-1200), 
schoolman, was thought, says Bale, to have 
iipen a native of Oomwnll (Do Ilh Scriptt. 
1648, fol. 99 £), and Fuller and Boase and 
Courtney include him among the natives of 
that county. Matthew Paris styles him ‘ na- 
tioaeFroncus nomine Simon, cognomento de 
Ittumtti;’ Polydore Vergil (Hist. An^. 1640, 
p, 288) prints the name Thurnaius; Bale has 
same spelling, but Tanner and other 
biHiographers have misprinted it Thurvay. 
‘Thurnoi’ is really Tournay, and in his ex¬ 
tant works and in contemporary references 
Simon is s^led ‘Simon Tornacensia* or 
‘Simon de Tornmo.’ Whether he received 
that name because he was a native of Tour- 
nay, or becouse he subsequently held a 
canoniy in the cathedral there, is uncertain. 
Acooring to Wood (Hist, et Antiq, i. 64, 
208-9), Smon was educated at Oxford, and 
then went abroad. In a letter written be¬ 
tween 1176 and 1192 Stephen, bishop of 
Tournay, recommends to the archbishop of 
Beuns the cause of ‘ mogistri Simonis, viri 
inter scholores cathedros egregii ’ (MS, Cat. 
2023, f. 1116 in BihliotuSque Nationale, 
printed in Mignu, Fatrologia, ccxi. 363). 
He ie said to have been canon of Tournay, 
hut at what date is uncertain. He seems to 
have been established at Paris at least as 
earlyasllSO, as ‘magister Symon deTorneeo’ 
appears as witness to an undated document 
alwg with Gerard, who was elected bishop 
ef Coventry in 1183, and died in January 
1188-4 (Dnsiirm, Chartularium Univ. Paris, 
1 . 46«.) At Paris he was for ten years 
regent of arts ‘ in trivio et quadrivio, id est 
bseptemliberalibus artibus’ (Maxi. Pabis, 
(iron. Majora, ii, 476). He then tamed his 
attention to theology, in which he made so 
much proficiency in a few years that he was 
colled 'ad cathedram magistrolem.’ His 
tenacity of memory, natural abilities, and 
thebrjJHaney with which he solved disputed 
theological questions, brought to his lectures 
audiences which more than filled the largest 
buildings in the university. He was ac¬ 
quaint^ with the works of Boethius, St. 


Augustine, St. Hilary, and John Scotna or 
Engena [q. v.][, all ot whom he quotes, and 
his criticism of Plato’s views of the creation 
is still extant (Summa Theologitse in Biblio- 
thhque Nationale MSS. Lat. 3114 A and 
14886). His favourite master, however, 
seems to have been Aristotle, and his ad¬ 
herence to Aristotle’s views led to accusa¬ 
tions of heresy against him (HAtmiAU, Hist, 
de la Phil. Scolastigue, ii. 68-62, where there 
is on excellent account of Simon’s philosophy; 
ot. Buttcxeb, Hist. Critique de la Phil. iii. 
820-84 j Hist. LittSram de France,-x-n. 388- 
396; LncoT ns ua Mabchu, Za Chaire 
Franqaise au Moyen Jge, 1886, pp. 77-8), 
These suspicions of Simon’s orthoaozy were 
probably the origin of the curious story told 
of him by Matthew Paris, on the authority 
of Nicholas de Farnham [q. v.], afterwards 
bishop of Durham. Accor£ng to this story 
Simou, while lecturing one day, was so much 
elated at the applause which ^eeted his de¬ 
monstration of scriptural truth that he ex¬ 
claimed that he could prove the reverse with 
equal facility if he pleased. Whereupon he 
was suddenly struck dumb and beteih of his 
mental faculties, so that he was reduced, 
like on illiterate boy of seven, to learn his 
paternoster from his son (Matt. Pabis, 
Chrm. Miy'ora, ii. 477; Bashhali, Univer~ 
sities of Fkirope, i. 866). Possibly the sub¬ 
stratum of truth was that in his old age 
Simou had a stroke of paralysis, in which 
condition he was seen by Nicholas de Farn¬ 
ham, the rest of the story being due to the 
suspicion with which schoolmen were viewed 
by the monastic writers. 

Three volumes of Simon's lectures are 
extant at Oxford. 1. ‘ Disputationee centum 
diue,’ in Balliol College MS. Ixv. 2.' Quses- 
tiones centum una,’ in Balliol College MS, 
ccx,£ 79 etseq, 3.' Institutiones insacram 
paginam,’ in Merton College MS, oxxxii, 
if, 106 et seq, Coxe suggests that Simon 
was also author of the first port of tho Merton 
manuscript, an' Expositio super seuteutiorum 
libros quatuor,’ usually attri Wed to Anselm. 
Haur6au states that the ' Institutiones in 
sacram p^inam’ is identical with Simon’s 
‘ Summa Theologiie,’ of which two copies 
(MS. Lat. 3114 A and 14886) are extant in 
the Bibliothhque Nationals at Paris, The 
former manuscript is incomplete; a portion 
of it, ' Sermo de Deo et divinis,’ is often 
cited as a separate work, 

[Authorities cited; Bulteus, Hist, TTniv,Paris, 
ii, 776 ; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 216; Trithemius, 
De Scriptt, Feel. 1716, p. 89 a; Ondin’s Scriptt. 
1722, iii. 26-9; Foppens’s Bihl. Belgica, 1739, 
ii. 1102 ; Cave’s Scriptt. Feel. Hist. Lit. 1741-6, 
ii. 288; Fabricius, Bibl. Lat, Medu iEvi, 1746, 
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vi, 487 ; Tiiimsr’s Bibl. Brit.-IIib. 1748, p. 713; 
Cramoi’s Bribiiiga Sacra, 1776, p. 224 ; Budinz- 
bky’s UiuvoraiLat Paria, 1876. p. 177; Ooxo's 
Oat. MSS. ill Coll. Aullsquo Oxon.; Cat. MSS. 
Blbl. Kalionale. Diderot bati an iniicciirata ao- 
Gount of Simon in his QSuvros, xix. 361.] 

A. P. P. 

TOURNEUR, TURNOUR, or TUR¬ 
NER, OYRIL (1670 P-1620), dramatibt, 
born about 1676, was probably a near rela¬ 
tive and possibly the son of Oaplain Eieliord 
Tumor or Turner. Rioliard Turuor had been 
in tho service of tho Cecils, and when, in 
compliance with Queen Elizabutli’s agree¬ 
ment with the Uutcli, Brill and Pluaiiin^ 
were taken over by the English as ‘ cautionary 
towns’ in 1686, Tumor was made water 
bailin' of Brill, a post of oonsidorablo re¬ 
sponsibility, under tiio governor, SirTJiomas 
Cecil (afterwards first Earl of Exeter) [q. v.), 
eldest son of tho great Lord Bm-ghloy. llts 
salary was 8s. a day, and he is spoken of from 
time to time in the Cecil correspondenoe ns 
n trustwoi'thy man. In addition to tho 
Cecils he cultivated the patronage of Essex, 
and tllore is extant aniutcrestingleltcrfrom 
liim to Essox, written in 1696, and o.xpross- 
iiig a wish that Essox were with the English 
troops, who only needed a dashing lender. 
By July 1606 Richard Tumor had risen to 
be lieutenant-governor, and in the following 
August he is raontioued as ‘Tumor, lieu¬ 
tenant of Brill.’ Tho post of acting-govornor 
was given in September 1608 to Sir Francis 
Vere, who had boon a captain of horse at 
Brill at tho commcucomont of the English 
occupation. Tumor is 11 ot inent ioned in tho 
list of Yore’s olllcors or lieutenants, and, as 
his claims can hardly have boon overlooked, 
it is plausible to assume that he either died or 
was snperannuatod between 1696 aud 1698. 

Cyril Tourneur’s literary work shows him 
to have possessed practical information about 
soldiering in tho Low Countries, and to have 
count ed u])on some interest with Essex, with 
the Voi’o family, and with the Cecils. Sub¬ 
sequently he obtained employment in the 
Low Countries. All this confirms the con¬ 
jecture that he was nearly akin to Richard 
Tumor, lieutenant of tho Brill. 

Tourneur’s early life was mainly spent in 
literary work, but it was only as a dramatist 
that he showed distinct fitness for tho literary 
vocation. In IGOO appeared his obscure 
satirical allegory, ‘ The Transformed Meta¬ 
morphosis’ (printed by Valentine biras, at 
the White SwoHj London, dto); it is dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Christopher Ileydon [q. v.], a 
soldier who had served uud^or Essox and 
in company with Sir Francis Yore at tho 
sacking of Cadiz in 1606, The only plausible 


explanation of its enigmatic drift fthaTri! 
teaqiie style ot which seems to be XS 
to in Joiin Taylor’s ‘Mad FaabXs 
Fashions, All Out of Fashions, or 
blems of these distracted Times,’ 1642 
is that ‘Mavortio’ is intended for’EaK 
whose Irish exploits are indicated bv tli» 
hero 8 achievements on behalf of ‘Mn"' 
Tourneur’s next uon-dramatie work flicensM 
on 14 Oct. 1609) was ' A Funerall Poeme 
Vpon the Death of the Most Woithie and 
True Sovldier Sir Francis Vere Tfii ytt 
Cuptniu of Portsmouth and Lt, Governoui 
of his Majesties Cautionarie Towue ofBriell 
in Ilollond ’ (for Eleazar Edgar, Londoii,4toi 
The panegyric, which shows a practisei 
literary hand, consists of twenty-two paws 
signed at tho end ‘Cyidl Tourneur.’ He 
emphasises Vere’s exploits at Nieuportand 
Osteiid (some details of the famous aege of 
l<i0l-4 are given in ‘ The Atheist’s Tragedie,' 
act ii. so. i.), quotes from Roger Wilbamss 
‘ Briufo Discourse of Warre’ (p. 68), and 
refeivs to Yore’s manuscript ‘ Oommentauea' 
(not published until 1667), 

About tho same time there is good reason 
to beliovo that Tournouv was responaibls for 
onolher panouyrio, which, if brought home 
to him, would serve to confirm the theoyof 
his counoction with tho Cecil family. Lia 
catalogue) of Lord Mostvn’s manuscripts at 
Mostyn Hull (No, 262 folio, second treatise), 
appears ‘ Tho Character of Robert, Earle of 
Salisburyo, Lord High Treasurer of England 
. . . wriltoii by Mr, Sevill Turueur and 
dodicatud to tho most underslandiiige and 
most worthio Ladle, the Ladle Theodceia 
Cecill . , . [wife of her first cousin, Sir Ed¬ 
ward CooilU (IIwA MSS, Comm. 4tb Rep, 
App. p. 801). This treatise, probably written 
oil Lord Salisbury’s death in 1613, has not 
hitherto boon ascribed to the dramatist; but 
as tho throe letters Cir and Sev are olinoet 
indistinguishable in tho script of the period, 
the prosumpl ion that the (most uncompn) 
namo ‘ Sevill’ is a misreading for OiriU is 
excoptioiially strong. 

Loss distinctive than his previous efforts 
of liho kind is ‘ A Griefe on the Death of 
Priuco llciu'ie. Expressed in a Broken 
Elegie, accordingto the nature of such a so> 
row. By Cyril Tourneur ’ (London, pintrf 
for William Welbie, 1613). Toumenrs is 
the first of ‘Three Elegies,’ the other two 
being by John Webster and Thomas Hej- 
wood (of. Niaitoxs, JProgreaaes 
607; UaynaBs, Hfistitula, iv. 173). 

Blit Cyril Tourneur is only really memo¬ 
rable on account of two ploys. The fiist to 
bo published (in 1607) wos ‘ The Eevengeta 
Tragtodie. As it hath been sundry time 
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lois 

TJteTby the King’s Majesties Servants.' 
Jour years later ■was published ‘ The Atheists 
Tragedie: or the Honest Mans Revenge. As 
in muers places it hath often heene Acted, 
■ffritten by Cyril Tourneur.’^ The order of 
publication is probably the inverse of that 
ui which the plays -were composed. The 
lAtheists ih'agedie’ must have been written 
ufteTl600,as there is a reference to Deklrer’s 
fortune’s Tennis ’ of that date, but not much 
liter than 1003-i, -while the siege of Ostend 
ffas still in men's minds. 

A third drama ly Tourneur, ‘ The Noble- 
puin,’ licensed to Edward Blount [q. v.] ou 
15 Feb. 1613, and acted at the court by the 
long's men on 23 Feb. 1611-12, is said to 
hare been destroyed by Warburton’s cook 
(see, however, IIazlitx's Collections, i. 424; 
cf, FiiEiT 1 and Gera#. Mag. 1816, ii. 220). 
bn 6 June 1013 Robert Daborne [q.V.] 
inote to Henslowe that he had given Tour¬ 
neur a commission to write an act of an un- 
pubhehed play, ‘ The Arraignement of Lon- 
Jon,' a performance of which had been pro- 
laiaed by ‘ La. Eliz. men.’ Positive evidence 
tbece is none, but upon internal grounds Mr. 
Eobert Boyle would nss^i to Tourneur most 
of the last three acts of ‘ The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy,’ 1611 [see under Emioram, Johk, 
aud MAssnfSEB, PniLip], and some part in 
'The Knight of Malta’ (1617 P) 

Keanwhile Tourneur obtained employment 
in the Low Countries. On 23 Dec. 1613 
be was granted forty-one ehillings upon a 
Tarrant signed by the lord chamberlain at 
'Whitehall ‘for his chargee and paines in 
carrying letters for his Majestie’s service to 
Biussells.’ lie probably remained in the 
Low Countries for many years after this. 

Sir Horace Yeie had succeeded his brother, 

Sit Francis Vere, as governor of Brill, and 
it is likely that Tourneur made some interest 
with him. He seems at any rate to have 
obtained an annuity of 601. from the govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces, and it is most 
giohable that he ■was granted this allow¬ 
ance in compensation for some post vacated 
Then Brill was handed over to the States 
in May 1616. In whatever manner Tomr- 
neur came by bis pension from tbe States, 
his hopes o-f preferment must have been 
greatly stimulated in the summer of 1624 
DTlhe arrival in Holland with his regiment 
a! Sir Edward Cecil, the son of Sir Thomas 
Cecil, the former governor of Brill. Sir Ed¬ 
vard Cecil hud served at Ostend and else- 
vhere under Sir Francis Vere, whom Tour¬ 
neur had panegyrised, and doubtless be bad 
bnown Tourneur’s kinsman, Captain Richard 
Tumor. IVLen Buckingham wrote to Cecil 
at the Hague in May 1026, and asked him to 
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undertake the command of a projected expe¬ 
dition to Cadiz, Cecil provisionally appointed 
Tourneur secretary to the council of war 
with a good salary. The nomination was 
subsequently cancelled by Buckingham, as 
the post was required for Sir John Glanville 
(13 to- 1661) [q. vj Tourneur nevertheless 
accompanied the Cadiz expedition as' secre¬ 
tary to the lord marshaU’ (Le. to Cecil him¬ 
self), a nominal post at a nominal salary. 
He sailed for Cadiz in Cecil’s flagship, the 
Royal Anne, and when, after the miserable 
failup of the expedition, the Royal Anne 
put into Kinaale on 11 Dec 1625, Tourneur 
was put ou land among the 160 sick who 
were disembarked before the vessel pro¬ 
ceeded to England. He died in Ireland on 
28 Feb. 1625-6, leaving his widow Mary de¬ 
stitute (see Cal, State racers, Dom. 1631-8, 
pp. 300 and 430, containing MoryTurnour’s 
petition to the council of war, to which is 
appended Cecil’s certificate ‘ that Cyril Tur- 
nour served as secretary to the council of 
war until Mr. Glanville was eent down, to 
execute that place; ’ aud cf. art. Cecil, Ed- 
WABP, Viscount Wimbledon). 

Tourneur’s reputation mainly rests on bis 
‘ Revenger’s Tragiedie.’ The ‘Atheists Tra- 
gedie,’ of which the crude plot owes some¬ 
thing to the ‘ Decameron’(vii. 6), is childishly 
grotesque, and, in spite of some descriptive 
passages of a certain grandeur, notably the 
picture of the hungry sea lapping at the body 
of a drowned soldier, is so markedly inferior 
to ‘The Revenger’s Tagsedie’ as to have 
given rise to some fanoifiil doubts as to a 
common authorship. ‘The Revenger’s Tra- 

f eedie’ displays a lurid tragic power that 
iazlitt was the first to compare with that 
of Webster. ' I never read it,’ -wrote Lamb, 
‘ but my ears tingle.’ Mr. Swinburne, in an 
-unmeasm'ed eulogy on tbe play, pronounces 
Tourneur to be as ‘ passionate in bis satiie 
as Juvenal or Swift, but with a finer faith 
in goodness.’ In hie character of Vendice 
Tourneur, according to the same critic, ex¬ 
presses ‘ such poetry os finds vent in the 
utterances of Hamlet or Timon; ’ while as 
to the workmanship it is ‘ so me^ificent, so 
simple, impeccable, and sublime, that the 
finest passages can be compared only with 
the noblest examples of tragic dialogue or 
monologue now extant in English or in 
Greek.’ Finally, Mr. Swinburne insists‘that 
the only poet to whose manner and style the 
style and maimer of Cyril Tourneur can 
reasonably be said to bear any considerable 
resemblance is William Shakespeare’ ^zrae- 
teenth Century, March 1887; m. Mr, S-win- 
burne's art. in Encyol, Britanmca, 9th edit.) 
Mr. Swinburne’s estimate of Tourneur's 
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genius is unduly ontliusiastic. Great as is 
Eis tragic intonaily, Tourneur luxuriates^ in 
liideous forms of vice to an extent ■vvliicli 
almost suggests moral aberration, and sets 
his 'worlt in a oalegoiy of dramatic art far 
below the highest. Whether his choice of 
topics was due to a morbid mental develop¬ 
ment, or merely to a smrit of literary emu¬ 
lation in the aenro of Ford and Webstor, a 
more extended knowledge of Toimiour’a life 
might possibly enable us to ascertain. 

‘ The Revengers Tragiodie ’ first appeared 
in quarto, London, 1007 (licensed to Qoo. 
Eld on 7 Oct. 1607; tho British Musoum 
has three copies, one conluiiiing some seven¬ 
teenth century emendations) ; some remain¬ 
der copies are dated 1608. It has not beon 
reprinted separately, but appears in Ilods- 
ley’s ‘ Old Plays,’ 1744,1780, and 1826, yol. 
iv., and 1874, vol. x., and in tho ‘Ancient 
British Drama,’ 1810, vol. ii. ‘ Tlio Atheists 
Traeedie’ (Uoensod to John Stepneth on 
14 Sept.) appeared in quarto, London, 1011; 
some unsold copies were dated 1012. It was 
reprinted 1792, 8vo, and 1794, 8vo {Mnt. 
Mug, Cat.) 

An edition of tho ‘ Plays and Poems of 
Cyril Tourneur, edited, with Critical In- 
troduolion and Notes, by John Churton 
Collins,’ appeared in 1878 (London, 2 vols. 
8vo). The two plays were edited along 
with ‘ Tho Whilo Devil’ and the | Duchess 
of Malfi’ of John Webster, and an ‘ introduc¬ 
tion’ by John Addington Hymonds In 1888 
(London, 8vo, the Mermaid Berios). 

[Kothing whatoyor was known of the life of 
Oyril Toumoui’ until, in a comnuiiiication to tho 
Academy, 0 May 1801, Mr. Gordon Goodwin 
gave the lefcroncos to Tourneur in tho Calendar 
of State Papers, forming a cluo which has lioro 
been followed up. For criticism and biblio¬ 
graphy see Plays and Poems of Tourneur, 1878; 
Langbaino’s Lives of tho English Dramatists, 
1091; Baker’s Biogr. Dr.ni).: Pleay’s Chton. of 
the English Drama, li. 203-4; Gcncst's Hist, of 
English Stage, x. 19-21; Ward's Engl. Drama, 
ii. 203-4; Iluntor’s Chorus Vatiim (Addlt. MS. 
24401, f. 00); Cunningham's Hovels, p. xliii; 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 012 ; lluth's Li or. Cut.; 
Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, vol. ii.; Hnzlitt’s Eliza¬ 
bethan Literature, 1881, p. 104; Lamb’s Dra¬ 
matic Writers, 1884, p. 201; Minto’s English 
Poets, 1874, pp. 400-70; Lae’s Euphorion, i. 
72-0 j Monthly Mng. now sor. v. 130; Kotro- 
speetive Review, vii. 831-02; seo also Hatfield 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.), iii. 203, 299, iv. 
293,007, vi. 307, 311; Dalton’s Lifo and Times 
of General Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimble¬ 
don ; Glanvillo’s Journal of tho Voyage to Cadiz 
-(CamdonSoc,); Markham’sEightingVeres, 1888; 
Academy, 31 March 1804; Lowndes’ Hibl. Man. 
(Bohn), p. 2701; Brit. Mus. Cat.) T. a 


TOURS, BERTHOLD 

studied under Verhulst. He subsequentlv 
became a student at the Brussela and m 

1860 to April 1861 Tours lived in Russia b 
Hie service of the musio-lovmg Prince 
Gahtzni, and then migrated to London 
where he remained till his death, thouchho 
retained his nationality. He played the 
violin m the orchestra at the Adelphi Theatre 
and in Alfred Mellon’s band, ancTjoined the 
Italian opera orchestra in 1862. He also 
jilnyed in tho orchestra at various provbcial 
iestivals. lie held the post of organist at 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street (186^6), St 
rotor’s, Stepney (1866-7), and&liseSmsse! 
Bloomsbury (1867-79). In 1872 he joined 
tho editorial etalT of the music pubUshinc 
liouso of Novollo, Ewer, & Oo., and m 18/7 
became chief editor, apost in whiobhetumed 
to advantage his critical acumen, judgment, 
and persovorance. Tours died at his rea- 
donee at Hammersmith, on 11 March 1807, 
and is buried in lOghgate cemetery. He 
married, June 1868, Susan Elizabeth Taylor, 
and by lior had a daughter and five sons. 

Tours was a prolific composer of services, 
anthems, songs, &c., of which his ‘Service 
in F ’ is woll Wowii, lie also composed sn 
excellont primor for the violin, which at¬ 
tained wiclo popularity. 

[Musical Times, April 1807; private iIlfl^ 
mation.J P. G. E 


TOURS, STEPHEN db (d. 1193), sene¬ 
schal of Anjou. [Sco under TvEKHist, 
SraniRar bu.j 

TOVEY, DE BLOSSIERS (1692-1746), 
author of ‘ Anglia Judaica,’ son of John 
Tovey, a citizen and apothecary of London, 
was born in tho parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fiolds on 1 Mar^ 1091-2. lie matriculated 
from Qiioon’s College, Oxford, on 12 March 
1708-9, and graduated B.A. in 1712. He 
was elected follow of Merton College b the 
same year, and proceeded M.A.inl716. He 
woB called to tho bar of tho Inner Temple 
in 1717, and took tho degree of D.0.L at 
Oxford in 1721. He was ordained soonafteij 
wards. From 1723 to 1727 he was reotorof 
Fai'loy, Surrey, and from 1727 to 1732 wm 
of Embleton, Northumherlond. In 1/8-he 
returned to Oxford on hie election as wm- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, and he held that office 
until hie death in 1746. 
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Tovev interested in history and 

McbfflologT) devoted much time to a 
history oT the Jews in medimval England. 
Qe freely utilised the numerous documents 
■vrhich Prynne had first published in his 
•Short Demurrer to the Jews’ long-discon¬ 
tinued Eemitterinto England’ (1666), hut 
he supplied additional information, and his 
treatise remains a standard coutrihition to 
an interesting byway of English history. 
The tide tans! ‘ Anglia Judaiea; or the 
History and Antiquities of the Jews in 
England, collected from all our historians, 
lotn printed and manuscript, ns also from 
the records in the Tower and other publick 
janositories,’ Oiford, 1788, 4to; it was de¬ 
dicated to George Holmes [q. v.], deputy- 
leepet of the records in the Tower. A letter 
ftomTovey to Eawlinson, dated 1744, ‘con¬ 
cerning anoman brick foiindinMarketLane,’ 
msprmted in ‘ Arehceologia’ (1770),i. 139. 

JEostar'a Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714; Hawlin- 
Eon MSS. in Bodleian Library.] S. L. 

TOVET - TENHENT, HAMILTON 
{1782-1866), soldier, born at Garrigheugh, 
Connie, Perthshire, on 20 Aug. 1782, was the 
second son of John Tovey of Stirling, by 
his wife Hamilton, daughter of Sir James 
Dunbar of Mochtum and Woodside, third 
hironet, and judge-advocate of Scotland. 
He was educated at Stirling, and on 28 Dec. 
1798 received the commission of lieutenant 
in the Bombay military sorvice. In 1801 
he was posted to the 24th regular native in¬ 
fantry at Goa, and was employed on active 
Eeivice against the Mahrnttas. In 1806, 
while serving under Lord Lake at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, he was severely wounded m 
m assault on the town. On 17 Jan, 1811 
he received the commission of captain. In 
1813 he was placed in command of Ahmed- 
nuggor, and appointed brigade major at 
Poona. After more service against the Alah- 
lattns, he was appointed in 1819 private 
secretory to Mountstuart Elphinslone [q-v.], 
governor of Bombay. He was promoted to 
the rank of major on 10 Jan. 1820, and ac¬ 
companied Elpninstone on his tour through 
the province till November 1821, when ha 
was compelled by the efiect of his wounds to 
return to England, lie retired from the 
service on 24 April 1824, being promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, In 1832 he 
succeeded lo the estates of his cousin, James 
Tennentof Pynnacles, Stanmore, Middlesex, 
and of Overton, Shropshire, and assumed his 
Bumiune and arms. He died without issue, 
at Pynnacles, on 4 Moroh 1866, In 1836 
he married Helen, only daughter of Gene- 
mi Samuel Graham, lieutenant-governor of 


Stuling Castle, Tovey-Tennent was alorge 
contributor to charitable objects. Among 
other gifts he presented a site for a new 
church at Stanmore in 1864, and contributed 
1,000/. to erect a school at Stirling. He was 
succeeded in his estates by hia nephew, 
James Tovey-Tennent. 

[Oent. Mag. 1866 i. 608, ii. 603; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1871; Dodwell and Miles's 
Indian Army List, Bombay Pres. p. 82; Cole- 
hreoke’s Life of Mountstuart Elphinstoue, 1884, 
ii. 11.] E. I. C. 

TOWBES, JOHN (d. 1649), bishop of 
Peterborough, was born m Norfolk. In 1698 
he entered Queens’ College, Cambridge, as a 
scholar, graduating B.A.in 1601-2 and M.A. 
in 1606. On 16 March 1607-8 hs was elected 
a fellow, and on 9 Ju^ 1611 he was incor¬ 
porated at Oxford. He graduated B.D. in 
1615, and obtained that of D.D. per regm 
literaa on 13 Deo. 1624. Previously he was 
appointed chaplain to "WiUkm Compton, 
first earl of Northampton, and by him was 
presented to the rectory of Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, on 11 April 1617. On 
11 Oct. 1623 he was instituted rector of 
Yardley-Hastiuga in the same county, and 
on 4 Jmy 1628, being then one of tbs king's 
cbaplains, he was presented to the vicorage 
of Halifax in Yorkshire {Cah State Papere, 
Dom. 1628-9, pp. 190, 192). On 14 Nov, 
1680 he was instituted dean of Peterborough, 
and on 3 ^ril 1634 was instoEed a pre¬ 
bendary of W estminster. He was an ardent 
supporter of the royal prerogative, and on 
11 Sept. 1637 wrote requesting that the col¬ 
lection of ship-money in PeterWough might 
be entrusted to him instead of to the sherifi' 
(»&. 1637, p. 416). On 1 Oct. 1688 he was 
instituted rector of Castor in Northampton¬ 
shire, and on 8 March 1688-9 he was en¬ 
throned bishop of Peterborough, after nume¬ 
rous solicitations on his own behalf (ib. 
1633-4 p, 338, 1638-9 pp. 79, 80, 87,137, 
149, 885, 405). 

In his episcopal office Towers showed him¬ 
self a staunch high-churchman, and zealously 
supported Laud in his changes in ritual.^ On 
4 Aug. 1641 he was included in the list of 
thirteen bishops formally impeached by the 
House of Commons on account of their co¬ 
operation with Laud in enactment of illegol 
canons in convocation, in consequence of 
which they were prevented from voti^ while 
their cause was pending. _ On 28 Dec., in 
company with JoW 'Williams (1682-1660) 
fq.v.], archbishop of York, and ten other 
bishops, of whom nine were among those 
impeached. Towers signed the welflmown 
protest declaring the actions of parliament 
in their absence null and yoid, On Pym’s 
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motion, those who had signed woro im- TOWERS, JOSEPH (178M799\T~ 
poached as guilty of higli treason by on- grapher, was horn in' Southwaft 
deavouring to subvert tha fundamental laws 31 March 1787. Ilis father was a aw T 
of the liingdom and the very being of par- hand bookseller, and at twelve years olTi 
liament, and on the last day of the year was employed as a stationer's errand k 
Towers and nine others were lodged in tha In 1761 he was apprenticed to 
Tower. After about four months ho was Goadby [n. v.] at Sherborne, Dorset. ^ 
released, retired to Peterborough, mid thence ho learnod Latin and Greek. Qoadbym^ 
to Oxford, whore he remained till its anr- him an Ariau. Coming to London in ITSi 
render in 1040. lie then roturnodlo Potep- ho worked as a journeyman printer W«ii 
borough, where he died in obscurity on to write political pamphlets, W sat un a 
10 Jan. 1048-9. He was buried in the cathc- booksollor’a shop in Fors Streat about 1765 
dral. Besides a daughter Sponcor, who Goadby omployod him as editor of the 
married Robert Pykaroll, rector of Burgato ‘British Biography ’ (from the date of Wv- 
in Suifolk, and died on 18 Feb. 1667-8, he cliffe), and the first seven volumes, 176^ 
had a son William, noticed below. 1772, 8vo, were compiled by him,'on the 

Towers was the author of ‘ Four Sermons,’ basis of the ‘ Biographia Britannioa' 1747_ 
London, 1000, 8vo, edited by his son. 1766, fob, but containing much oririMl 

Ilia son, William Towims (1617 P-1606), work, tlie fruit of research at the British 

prebendary of Peterborough, born in 1010 irusoum. 

or 1617, was oducatod at Westmineter school In 1774 lie gave up business, was er¬ 

as a king's scholar. lie matriculated from dainod as a dissenting minister, and becama 
Christ Church, Cxford, on 1 Sept. 1034-. gra- pastor of tho presbytiirian congregation in 
dilating B.A. on 11 April 1038, M.A, on Southwood Lane, llighgate. He became 
22 May 1641, and B.D. on 17 Juno 1616, associated with Andrew Kippia [q. v.] m 
lie was installed a prebendary of Potoi> tho now edition of the ‘ Biographia Bri- 
borough on 20 April 1641, and in 1011 was tpnica,’ 1778-93, fob, where his contriba- 
proaoutod to the rectory of IBivrnack in North- 1 ion8_ aro signed^ ‘ T.’ The opening of a rivsl 
amptonshire. Tho auocossoa of tho pai-lia- mooting-house in Southwood Lane (1778) 
montary troops drovo him to take reliigo in had drawn away many of bis hearett. 
Oxford, and on tho capitulation of tho oily Towers loft llighgate to become (1778) fote- 
he was driven to serve a curacy at Ux’bon» vxooii iiroiichor at Stoke Newington Green, 
near Northampton, In 1660, tlmnigli tho as coadjutor to Richard Price (1728-1791) 
friendship of Wountjoy Blount, earl of Now- [q. v.] On 19 Nov. 1779 he received the 
port [q, v.l, ho was roinatalod in his prefer- aqiloma of LL.D. from Edinburgh UniTe^ 
ments, and aqipoint ed rector of Fiskorlon, eity, lie continued to write pamphlets, of 
near Liucolu. lie died on 20 Cct. 1606, which a collection was publiwed by sub¬ 
while on a visit to Ufling ton in Ijiiioolnshire, scription, 1706, 8vo, 3_ vols. His chief 
and was buried in tho chancel of tho ohurou separate work was ‘ Memoirs... of Frederick 
there. tho Third ... of Prussia,’ 1788, 8to, 2 

lie was the outhor of: 1. ‘Alhoismus vols. lie was a trustee of Dr,'Williams’s 


Vopulans,’ London, 1064, 8vo. 2. ‘I’oly- 
thoismua Yapulaus,’ London, 1664, 8vo. 
3. ‘ A Sermon against Murder, by occasion 
of the Romanists putting the Protestants to 
Death in the Dtikedome of Sovoy,’ London, 
1066, 4lo, 4. ‘ Cbedionce perpetually duo to 
Kings,’ Loudon,_ 1000, 4to CWoon, Athenm 
Oxon, od. Bliss, iii, 730; Willis, Cathedral 
Survey, ii. 621; 'WALxnK, Sufferingi of the 
Clergy, ib 61; Wbloii, Alumni fVesimon, 
p. 107; Fostub, Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714). 

[■V7ood'h Fasti Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 344; Fuller's 
■Worthies, ed. Nielwls, 1811, ii. 127; Notes and 
dueiies, Ist ser. xii. 233; Britton’s Hist, and 
Antiquities of Peterhoiongh Oathedrnl, p. 3S; 
Lloyd’s Memoires, 1068, p. 601; Lansdowno 
MS. 986, if. 127-30; British Museum Addit, 
MSS. 6882, f, 80; Bridges’s Hist, of North- 
amplonsbiro, ed. 'Whalley, i. 316, 308, ii. 602, 
660, 663; Laud’s 'Works, passim,] E, I, 0. 


foundations, 1790-99. lie died on20Mcv 
1799. Ho was married to a relative ofOaleo 
Fleming [q. v.] His portroit, painted by 
Samuel Drummond [q. v.], was engraved by 
Farn. 

Josnrii Lomas Towebs (1767 P-1831), bis 
only sou, born about 1707, was educated at 
St. Paul’s school and New College, Hackney 
(enlored September 1708); he preached m 
a Unitarian minister without charge, and in 
1792 succeeded Roger Flexman [q. v.] as 
librarian of Dr. Wiltioms’s library; resign¬ 
ing this post in 1804, he led an eccentric 
life, busy with, literary sobemes, and collect¬ 
ing books and prints, He became insane 
in 1880, and died on 4 Oct, 1881, at the 
White House, Bethnal Green; ha Tfos 
buried in a vault at Elim Ohapel, Fetter 
Lane, He published: 1. ‘ IHustrations of 
Prox)lieoy,’ 1790,8vo, 2 vols. (anon.) 2. 'The 
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of Cash-Payments by tlio 
’ 1811,8vo. 

(1747 P-1804), younger 
brottier oi josepu Towers, born about 1747, 
^ent to sea as a lad, and was afterwards 
aoprenticed to a London packer. He taugkt 
limself fireek and Hebrew, and began to 
nieach as an independent, A secession 
torn Jewin Street independent congregation 
chose liim as pastor, and leased the preaby- 
terlan meeting-kousa in Bartholomew Close, 
ffhere he was ordained in 1709. For some 
rears he conducted a day school. A new 
meeting-house was built for him in the 
Barbican in 1734, and his ministry was 
successful. He died on 9 July _1804,_ and 
Vns buried on 17 July in Bunhill Fields. 
He was twice married. He published 
'Polygamy Unseriptural,’ 1780, 8vo (against 
Martin Madan [q. v.]), and several sermons, 
fFiinaral Sermon by James Lindsay, 1709 j 
Qeut Hag. 1799; Wilson’s Libsenting Churches 
ofLundon, 1810, hi 223 8q. j Ohaimors'sG-eneial 
Biigrapbinil Diet, 1810, xxiz,4S9sq.;Chrisbun 
Btjormsr, 1832, pp. 131 sq.j Hutt’s Memoirs of 
Priestley, 1832, i. 63, ii. 384; Jones's Bunhill 
Memorials, 1849, pp, 280sq. j Cat.of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1868, p. 257 i Jeremy's Presbyterian 
Foud, 1885, pp. 173 sq.] A. G-. 

TOWERSON, GABRIEL (d. 1628), 
uptaiu and agent for the East India Com- 

? iny, may have been the son of WiUiam 
bwerson, an influential member of the 
Muscovy company in 1676, and an adven¬ 
turer hiFenton’s voyage in 1682, who seems 
to be distinct from William Towerson, the 
merchant and navigator [q.v.] His brother 
William is repeatedljy mentioned in the East 
Ldia papers. Gabriel appears to have gone 
out in the Company's second voyage in 
1604 [see ^DDinioir, Sm Ilnirar] and to 
have been left as factor at Bantam, together 
with John Saris [((. v.] In 1609 he and Saris 
returned to England; and in 1611 he went 
out again as capUin of the Hector, under the 
command of Saris. On 16 Jan. 1612-13, 
still in the Hector, ho sailed from Bantam in 
company with Nicholas Downton [q. v.l and 
William Hawkins 1605) [q, v.l He 
arrived at Waterford in September. In the 
following January ho applied for a ' gratifi¬ 
cation ’ mr good service in bringing home the 
Hector. In considering the matter, the 
court found charges of private trading made 
against him, rendering him. liable to the for¬ 
feiture of his bondfor 1,000/. They resolved 
to remit the punishment, but to make him 
pay freight for the goods, 18 Jan. 1618-14. 
hi 1617 he was again in India, apparently 
with some mission; Sir Thomas Roerq. v.J, 
from Ahmedabad, complained that Tower- 
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son had arrived with ‘many servants, a 
trumpet, and more show ’ than he himself 
used. 

In 1618 Towerson returned to England, 
leaving his wife at Agra. On 24 Jan. 1619- 
1620 he was ordered to go out as principal 
factor in the Moluccas, with pay of 10/. per 
month, the same as when he was captain of 
the Hector. He applied to go out in com¬ 
mand of one of me company’s ships; hut 
this was refused, and, together wim some 
other factors, he was ordered a passage ‘ in 
the great cabin of the Anne, of which Swan- 
ley 18 commander.’ The sailing of the Anne 
appears to have been delayed; for she was 
still on the way out on 30 May 1621, when 
a consultation of the principal ofScers of the 
fleet was held on board her. The committee 
of ofilcers appointed Towerson to command 
the Lesser James, on account of the differ¬ 
ences between her pilot and master ever since 
they left England. In November he was at 
Batavia, whence he and the other factors 
wrote on the 6th that, ‘ seeing the Nethe> 
landers are so contentious, false, and impu^ 
dent in all their proceedings, not shaming to 
affirm or write anything that makes for their 
purposes, wo have thought fit not to answer 
their protest fraught vnth untruths.’ Such 
a declaration seems to have a very direct 
bearing on the tragedy which followed. In 
May he went to Amboyna, to succeed the 
agent who was Roing home. 

On 11 Feb. followmgp622-3) a Japanese 
soldier in the Butch service was apprehended 
on suspicion of treachery, and forced by 
torture to confess that be had been bribed 
by the English to take part in a plot to seize 
the fort. On the 16th Price, a drunken 
surgeon, was arrested, tortured, and made 
to admit the conspiracy. ’Then Towerson 
was arrested and all the other Englishmen. 
Many of them—including Towerson (A True 
Melation, 1624, p. 23; India OMae MSS.)-~ 
were subjected to the most diabolical tor¬ 
tures, and compelled to admit the existence 
of the plot and their own and Towerson’s 
complicity in it. Towerson himself, together 
with nine Englishmen, one Portuguese, and 
nine Japanese, was put to death on 27 Feb. 
All died declaring their innocence; and 
considering that there were only twenty 
Rnglistimen all told on the island, and they 
unarmed civilians, while of the Butch there 
were from four to five hundred, and half 
of them soldiers in gaTrison, beaides eight 
large ships in the roadstead, their truth may 
be considered established, ‘ It is true,’ says 
the official narration, ‘ that stories do record 
sundry valiant and hardy enterprises of the 
English nation, and Holland is witness of 
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some of tliom ; yet no story nor legend re- 
porteth. any suoli hardiness either of the 
English or others that so few persona, so 
nolced of all provisions and supplies, should 
undertake such an adventure upon such a 
counter party so well and abundantly fitted 
at oU points.’ On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that torture was then and for 
many years later, in England as on the con¬ 
tinent, considered a good and useful means of 
compelling an unwilling witness to give evi¬ 
dence, and the evidence was considered none 
the worse for being so obtained. The idea 
in England was that the Dutch were aiming 
at a monopoly of the trade, and prepared to 
stick at no measures which might secure it 
for them. It is perhaps more probable that 
on this occasion they were the victims of a 
blind panic, which rendered them iiicaimblo 
of reason or rcllectiou. 

It doos not appear whether Toworson's 
Armenian wife was at Amboyna or not. 
She was probably with hor own people at 
Agra. A son Eobort is mentioned, but 
whether by the Armenian or an earlier mar¬ 
riage is doubtful, 

[Oil. Slate Papers, East Indies. The volume 
1022-4 is largely devoted to the doliiiled history 
of the Amboyna Massacre; see Index, an. 
‘ Towerson ’ ond ‘ Amboyna.’ Note suiinliod by 
Sir WiUiam W. lluntor.'] J. K. L. 

TOWERSON, GABRIEL (10,If) P-1007), 
divine and theological writer, was the sou of 
William Towerson, and probably born in 
London in or about 1036. lie was odneatod 
first at St. Paul’s school, proceeding thence 
to Queen’s College, Oxford, whore lie was 
Pauline exhibitioner from 1060 to 1069, lie 
malrioulated on 27 Fob. 1660-1, graduating 
B.A. on 17 June 1664 and M.A. on 21 Apnil 
1667. In 1067 bis father petitioned Kichnid 
Cromwell, then chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, to use his influence with the 
warden and fellows of All Souls’ CoUege to 
admit his son, who had studied for some 
years and devoted himself to the ministry, to 
one of the vacant fellowships. Towerson 
obtained his fidlowship in 1060, and received 
the college rectory of Welwyn in Ilertford- 
fordshire on the deprivation of Nicholas 
Greaves hy the Act of Uniformity. lie was 
admitted on 31 Oct, 1062, and retained the 
living until his death. He was created D.D. 
by Archbishop Sanoroft on 1 Feb. 1078, 
and was mesentod to the rectory of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, London, on 20 April 
1602. Ho died on 14 Oct, 1607, and was 
buried at Welwyn. 

Towerson left his property to be equally 
divided among his seven children. His will, 


winch was neither dated nor 
l)roved on 27 Oct. 1607. 

Towerson published: 1. 'A brief Account 
of some Expressions mthe Creed oS 
Athanasius/ f anon.), Oxford, 1668, 2 
plication of the Decalogue,’ London 167 fi 
reissued 1680,1681,16l6. ’ 3. 
of Om Apostle’s Creed,’London, W8,1686 
4. Explication of the Lord’s Prayer 'S' 
don, 1080 1086. 6. < Of the SaiSb 
Gonm-nl, London, 1686,1687.1688. 6 ‘Of 
the Sacrament of Baptism,’ London, i687 
7. Of the Sacrament of the Lord's Snmiw' 
London, 1688. 8. ‘ A Sermon conceainff 
Vocal and Instrumental Muaio in the 
Church,’ London, 1096. 9, ‘The Ealative 
Duties of Husbands ond Wives,* and 'The 
Relative Duties of Masters and Servants' 
in rol, iv. of ‘ Tracts of Analican 


London, 1841-2. ‘An Expheatma of the 
Oatochisin of the Church of England'(con¬ 
sisting of the forenamed explications and 
remarks on the sacraments) was published In 
1070, fob, and again in 1686, &c, Hecontri- 
hutod English verses to ‘Britannia Eediviva,’ 
Oxford, 1060, and to ‘ Epicedia Acodemis 
Oxoniensis in Obitum Serenissimts Mariie 
Prinoipis Aurasionensis,’ Oxford, 1661, 

[Funeral sermon by George Stanhopo [q,T,]; 
Foster’s Alumni, 1600-1714; E'egisters of St, 
Paul’s School, p. 44 ; Wood’s Athonse, ed. Bliss, 
vol. iv. cols. 682-8 ; Cal, State Papers, Vm 
1067-8, p. 86; Chilterbuck’B Hertfordshire, ii. 
408, 600; Nevveourt's Kepertorium, i, 2eS; 
P.0.0. 214, Pyno.] B.P. 


TOWERSON, WILLIAM (1666-1677), 
merchant and navigator, made three voyages 
to the Guinea const in 1666,1666, and m7. 
Ho started on the first venture fromNewport 
in the Isle of Wight, on 30 Sept. 1666,^4 
two ships, the Hart and Hind (masters, John 
Ralph and William Carter). On 22 Fov, he 
reached CapoVorde, on 12 Dec, began tiadi^ 
on the Gumca coast, and while enn^ is 
this was attacked near St. Geor^ Laluna by 
the Portuguese (January 1666), buteBcyo 
destruction, lie set sail for home on4M. 
1660, and on 7 May sighted Ireland. 

Toworson’s second voyage was made in 
1666 wilh the Tiger (120 tons), the Hart 
(00 tons), and a pinnace of 16 tons. He left 
ilarwich on 14 Sept.; on 19 Deo. he was off 
Sierra Leone. On the Guinea coast hs met 
five French ships, with which he entered 
into a trade agreement, on the haeis of a 
common opposition to the Portuguese. Tie 
allies fou|^t on indecisive action with the 
latter, traded with several native trihe8,and 
loft for home in March 1667, passing Cape 
Verde on 18 April, Near the mouthof the 
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^nnffl To-werson-was attacked bja Frencli 
<iitate ’ but beat off his assailant. 

^His third Toyage, in 1677 to West Africa, 
wiimadewith four ships—the l[inion,Chria- 
tonber Tiger, and a pinnace called the Uni¬ 
com. te started from Plymouth on 30 Jan.; 
next day fell in with two French ships, 
■vrliich he took and despoiled; he traded off 
the Guinea coast from April to June, flght- 
inff both with French and Portuguese. On 
ISApril Towerson tried to persuade his men 
to go on to Benin, but they refused, pre- 
feitmg to stay on the Mina coast, where 
they destroyed two native shore-towns of 
hostile negroes. On S6 June they set out 
forborne; on 8 Sept.in 26“N.lat. they were 
obliged to abandon the Tiger as unseaworthy; 
and on 20 Oct. reached the Isle of Wight. 
The crew were reduced to great straits by 
iii^esB, and but for fear of a bad reception 
Towerson would have put into a Spanish 
port on his return. 

[Hakluyt's Principal Navigotions (edition of 
1098-1600), vol. ii. pt. it. pp. 23-62.] 0. R. B. 

towgood, MICHAIJAH (1700- 
1792), dissenting minister, second son of 
liicbaijah Towgood, M.D. (d. 1716), was horn 
at Axininster, Devonshire, on 17 Dec. 1700. 
His father was the younger son of Mat¬ 
thew Towgood (d. 1669 P), schoolmaster at 
Shaftesbury (originally.aooordinjg to Walker, 
a tailor and parish clerk), who hold the 
sequestered rectory of Hilperton, Wiltshire, 
tern 1647 to 1660, when he obtained the 
MCtory of Semley, Wiltshire, from which he 
was ejected (1662) hy the uniformity act. 
Hatthew was a presby tcrian; his elder son, 
Stephen (i. 1722),was anindCTendent. Tow- 
good was at school with Thomas Amory 
(1701-1774) rq. t.], and with him entered 
(26 hlorch 1717) the Taunton acadomy under 
Stephen James and Henry Grove [q. vj On 
leiring he was called to succeed Angel Spark 
(dOctoher 1721) as minister of the presby- 
terian congregation at Moreton Hampstead, 
DeTon!!hire,where he was ordained on 22 Aug. 
1722. He had six hundred hearers, including 
sixty county voters, and devoted himself 
syetematically to pastoral work. Accepting 
at Christmas 1786 a call to Crediton, Devon- 
sbite, in succession to Josiah Evoleigh (d. 
9Smt. 1736), he removed thither in January 
1787, Here he hegau that series of oontro- 
vetsisl publications which oulminated in his 
I Dissenting Gentleman’s Letters ’ (1746-8) 
in reply to John White, perpetual curate of 
Nayland, Suffolk. This work made his re¬ 
putation, and was long a classio compendium 
of nonconformist argument. 

On the death of James Green (1749), Tow- 
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good heeame colleague (1760) to his first 
cousin, Stephen Towgood (son of Stephen 
Towgood,his father's elder brother), as pastor 
of James’s meeting, Exeter. The position was 
influential, and the duties were light | Bow 
meeting had its two pastors, John Lavington 
^q. V.] and John Walrond; the four preached 
m rotation at the two places, James's meet¬ 
ing had been purged of heresy in 1719 by the 
exelnsionof Jo3ephHallett(1666-1722)[q.v.] 
and James Peirce [q. v.] Towgood, originally 
orthodox, had always been for doctrinal tole¬ 
rance ; he was now a high Arian, of the type 
of Thomas Emlyn [q. v.], and, like Emlyn, he 
rendered worship to our Lord, He got the 
terms of membership relaxed; and in May 
1753 the Exeter assembly quashed its resolu¬ 
tion of September 1718 requiring adhesion 
to a trinitarian formulary. 

In 1760 Towgood's congregation left 
James’s meeting for the newly built George's 
meeting (still standing) in South Street. In 
the same year he took part in the establish¬ 
ment of the new Exeter academy for uni¬ 
versity teaching. A building for therarpose 
was given by William Mackworth Praed; 
the library of the Taunton academy (closed 
October 1769) was removed to it. Towgood 
took the department of biblical exegesis. 
The institution lasted till the death (De¬ 
cember 1771) of its divinity tutor, Samuel 
Merivale [see under Mdkitaie, Johit Hm- 
MAirJ. On the death (1777) of his cousin, 
Towgood had as college James Manning 
(1764-1881), father of .iWes Manning [q.v.J 
seijeant-at-law. He resigned his_ charge 
in 1782, and was succeeded after an interval 
by Timothy Kenrick [q. v.l He died on 1 Peb. 
1792. He married (obout 1730) a daughter of 
James Hawker of Luppitt, Devonshire, and 
had four childreu, of whom a daughter sur¬ 
vived him; his wife died in 1769. Bis son 
Matthew (1732-1791) was educated at 
Bridgwater under John Mioore (d. 31 Deo. 
1748), was minister at Bridgwater (1747- 
1766), afterwards merchant, and ultimately 
(1773) a hanker in London, where he died 
in January 1791, leaving issue. 

Towgood published, Besides single ser¬ 
mons ; 1. ‘ Hi^-flown Episcopal and 

Priestly Oloims Examined,’ 1737, 8vo, re¬ 
printed in Boron’s ‘ Cordial for Low Spirits,’ 
1763, 12mo, vol. iii. 2, 'The Dissenter’s 
Apology,’ 1789, 8vo (against John Warren, 
D.D.) 3, ‘Spanish Cruelty and Iiyustice,’ 
1741, 8vo. 4. ‘Eecovery from Siolmess,’ 
1742,8vo, often reprinted. 6.‘Afflictions 
Improved,’ 1748,8vo; prefixed is a graphic 
account of a Are which destroyed West 
Crediton. 6. ‘ The Dissenting Gentleman’s 
Answer,’ 1746, 8vo; second letter, 1747, 
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Svoj iliiid leltcY, 173R [i.e. IT-tR], 8vo; 
poBlsoript, 1760, 8vo (all anon.); collectud 
■wUli author’s name and title: ‘ A Dissent 
from the Ohurch of En(?land fully justified,’ 
16th edit., Newry, 1816, 12mo, has impor¬ 
tant appendices by William Bruce (1767- 
1841) [q. V.] and Andrew George JUalcom, 
D.D. [q. V.]; abridged by author, with title, 
'A Oalm Answer,’ 1772, 8vo. 7. ‘An 
Essay ... of tho Oharaoter and L’eign of 
King Oharles the Eivsl,’ 1748, 8vo; 1780, 
8vo; 1811,12mo. 8. ‘The Baptism of In¬ 
fants.’ 1760, 8voj supplement, 1761, 8vo. 
9. ‘ Serious and Free Thoughts on . . . tho 
Church,’ 1766, 8vo. 10, ‘The Grounds of 
Faith in Jesus Christ,’ 1784, 8vo. Tlireo 
papers by him signed * Pnuliis ’ arc in ‘ Tlio 
Old Whig,’ 1739, vol. ii. Nos. 83,90,91. IBs 
portrait, by John Opio, has boon oiigravcd. 
lie had a slight impodiment in speech, which 
he never entirely overcame, though he was 
an olTeotivo preacher. 

MAT'ranw Towooon (j'i. 1710-1746), first 
cousin of the above (elder son of Stciihenl, 
was schoolmastor at Colyton (1710 P-10), 
minister at Shojiton Mallet (1710-29) and 
at Poolo (1729-05), but loft the ministry 
and became a browor. IIo publmhod a few 
pamphlets, but is remomborod only for his 
‘ Bemarks on the Profaun and Absurd Use 
of the Monosyllablo Damn,’ 1740, 8vo. 

[Manning’s Sketch of Life, 1792 (abridgod in 
'Protestant Dissenter's Miigiuine,’ 1794, pp. 
386, 42.5) j Walker’s Suflbrings of tho Clergy, 
1714,11,384; Calamy's Contimuition, 1727, ii. 
833; Protestant Dissenter's Mngnr.ino, 1798, p. 
241; Puhnor's Noncunformisb's Mcinnrial, 1803, 
iii. 374 ; Putt’s Memoirs o£ Priestley, 1832, i. 
821; March’s Disl, Presb. and O-on. Bupt. 
Churebos in West of England, 183.5, passim; 
Turner’s Lives of Eminent Unitarians, 1840, i. 
391 sg.; Axminster Ecclosiasticn, 1874; Olay- 
don’s Ramnol Sharpe, 1883, p. 20; Jeremy’s 
Presbyterian Fund, 1886, pp. 170, 176, 206.^ 

TOWGOOD, BTCITAED (1696 P-1083), 
dean of Bristol, was born near Bruton, 
Somorsot, about 1696. Tho family name 
is spelled also Toogood, Twogood, and 
Towgard. He enterod Grid Onllegc, Ox¬ 
ford, as a servitor in 1610; luntricuiated 
10 April 1011, at tho age of sixteen; gra¬ 
duated B.A. 1 Feh. 1014-16, M.A. 4 Feb. 
1017-18, B.D, 7 Nov. 1683. Having taken 
orders about 10] 6, he preached in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Oxford, till he was appointed 
master of the grammar school in College 
Green, Bristol. _ In 1019 he was instituted 
yiear of All Saints’, Bristol, and preferred 
in 1026 to the vicarage of St. Nicholas, 
Bristol, He was made a chaplain to 


Charles I about 1633. On 20 Feh~TRirr 
was sequestered from his vicaratrs < f ^ ■ 
great aisaircctlon to the 
was several times imprisoned, under m 
usually severe oouditious, was 
to be shot, and with difficulty reprtS^ 
Gaming ns 1,toy, he retired to \Vo£ 
undor-Edge, Gloucestershire. After 
years, tliroiigh tho mediation of ArchbisW 
Ussher, he began to preach at KinrsS 
Chapel, near Wotton, and was aoo®n aftn 
prosunted to the neighbouring rectorvTf 
J?ortwm-th On the Eestoration^he reZs 
to St. Nicholas, Bristol, at the ammfg t 1 
quest of the parishioners. He was 
25 Ang. 1600, in the sixth prebendStoi 
Oalhodrttl, to which lie had been 
boforo tho civil war; and was sworn chat- 
kin to Chnrlos II. In 1664hewas pressntS 
to tlio vioarngo of Weare, Somerset. On 
1 May l()t!7 ho succeeded Henry Glemham 
ns dean of Bidstol, and in October 1071 he 
was oilbrrd tho bishopric, vacant by the 
death of Uilbort Ironside the elder Tq. y,' 
but declined it. Ho died on 21 April lOSO' 
in his oiglity-ninth year, and was Wed in 
(ho north nislo of the choir of the cnthedid. 
Ho published two e orinons in 1643, another 
in 1070. l»y his wile Elizabeth he had sons 
llicliard and William; Ins grandson Eichard 
(eon of llichnrd) was prebendary of Bristol 
(80 July 1CR.5) and vioor of Bitton (1685), 
OlvosLon (1607), and Winterbourne (1698), 
all in Glonoeslurshire. 

[Wood’s Atliunce Oxen. (Bliss), iv. 86; 
Wiilkor’HSufferiiigB of the Clergy, 1714, pp 4 eq; 
Lpvdrsngo’s History of Brietol Cathedral, 1868, 
pp. 68, 71, 87 : Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1600- 
1714.] A. fr. 

TOWNE, CIIABLES (A 1860 P), artist, 
son of Iliclinrd Town, portrait-painter of 
Liverpool, worked there originally as an 
hevaluio or coach painter. In lT8f a smell 
land scape by him appeared in an exhibition 
held in that town. Ills first appearance in 
London exhibitions was at the Eovil 
Aciidomy in 1709, when he had added s 
final ‘o’ to his name. Between that year 
and 1823 he exhibited twelve wotka at the 
academy, ond four at tho British Institute. 
Ih’om 1800 to 1806 he resided in Mancheeter, 
and is said to have then removed to London; 
but he had returned to Liverpool in 1810, 
whore hie name appears os a member of the 
Liverpool Academy in their first eiiibitim 
in that year. He was a vice-president in 
1818, and resided in Liverpool imtill837, 
when he apparently returned to London. 
Tie died there about 1860. Towne painted 
] landscapes and animals, and obtained gr»t 
I celebrity in Lancashire and Oheshiie by Ws 
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Eortraits of liorses, dogs, and cattle. _ Many 
of Ids pictures were small, but occasionally 
he ventured on compositions of landscapes 
witb cattle introduced of larger size. There 
,5 a picture of Everton village by him in 
tiie Liverpool Corporation gallery. He also 
oainted in watercolour, and was a candi¬ 
date for admission to the Watercolour 
Society in 1809. His work, though carefully 
drawn, is wanting in spirit and originality. 

[Brjan’s Diet, of Artists (Graves); ATayer's 
Eirly Art in Liverpool; Minchester and Liver- 
pd Art Exhibition Cat.] A. N. 

towne, PEANCIS (1740-1816), land- 
KBpe-painter, was born in 1740, apparently 
in London. He studied under vVillinm 
Pars, and gained a prize at the Society of 
,trts inl769. In 1763 he was a member of 
the Free Society of Artists. He exhibited 
diswings in watercolour at the Royal 
Academy in 1776, and in 1779 ‘View on 
theExe^ and some others, his residence then 
hting in Exeter. About this time he went 
to Italy, and exhibited views taken there 
and in Switzerland until 1794, but he seems 
to have been resident in London, where he 
died at his house in Devonshire Street on 
7 My 1816. He exhibited in London 
twenty-seven works at the Eoyal Academy, 
sixteen at the Society of Artists, three at 
the Free Sooiet)[, and ten at the British In¬ 
stitute. He enjoyed a considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a landscape-painter. 

[Bryan’a Diet, of Artists (Graves); Graves's 
Diet, of Artiste; Kedgravo's Diet, of Artists of 
Beglieh School; Gent. Mag. 1816; Boyal 
Academy Cat.] A. N. 

TOWHE, JOHN (1711 P-1791), contro¬ 
versialist, horn about 1711, was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, whence he graduated 
BA. in 1733 and M.A. in 1736. He became 
vicar of Thorpe-Eruold, Leicestershire, on 
^2 June 1740, archdeacon of Stowe in 1765, 
a prebendary of Lincoln, and rector of Little 
Peunton, Lincolnshire. He died on 16 March 
1791 at Little Paimton, where he was buried, 
a mural tablet being erected to his memory 
in the church. Towne was a friend of Bishop 
Warburton, who held him in high esteem. 
By his wife Anne, who died on 81 Jan. 
1764, he left three daughters and one son, 
who became a painter and died yoimg. 

His works are; 1. ‘A Critical Inquiry 
into the Opinions and Practice of the An¬ 
cient Philosophers, concerning the nature of 
tbe Soul and a Future State, and their method 
ofteacihing by the double doctrine. ... With 
aPrefaceb^the Author of the Divine Legar 
tion’jWilhnm W'aiburton, bishop of Glouces¬ 
ter] (anon.), London, 1747, 8voj 2nd edit. 


London,_ 1748, 8vo. 2. ' The Argument of 
the Divine Legation [by Bishop Worbur- 
ton], fairly stated and returned to the Deists, 
to whom it was originally addressed,' Lon¬ 
don, 1761, 8vo. 3. ‘A Free and Candid 
Examination of the Principles advanced in 
the . , Bishop of London’s [i.e. Dr. Sher¬ 

lock’s] . , . Sermons,lately published; and 
in his . . . Discourses on Prophecy' (anon.), 
London, 1766, 8vo. 4. ‘Dissertation on the 
Autient Mysteries,’ London, 1766. 6. ‘ Ee- 
marks on Dr. Lowth’s Letter to the Bishop 
of Gloucester [William Warburtonj. "With 
the Bishop’s Appendix, and the second Epi- 
stolnry Correspondence between bis Lordship 
and the Doctor annexed’ (anon.), 2 pts. Lon¬ 
don,1760, 8vo. 6. ‘ Exposition of tbe Ortho¬ 
dox System of Civil Eights, and Church 
Power; addressed to Dr. Stehbing.’ 

[Gant. Mag. 1791, i. 286; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anaod. ii. 283; Hurd’s Life of Bishop Warbnr- 
ton, 1788, p 134; RTurtin's Privately Printed 
Books, 2ud edit, p. 62; Le Nave’s Pssti, ad. 
Huidy, H. 81; Nichols's Hist, of Leicestershire, 
ii. 371.] T, 0. 

TOWNE, JOSEPH (1808-1879), model¬ 
ler, third son of Thomas Towne, a dissenting 
minister, was bom at Eoyston, near Cam¬ 
bridge, On 2>5 Nov. 1808. As a child his 
great amusement was modelling animals in 
clay. His first work of any importance was 
tbe model of a human skeleton, measuring 
thirty-three inches in height, which now 
stands in the museum of Guy’s Hospital, 
This he made secretly and by night when he 
was seventeen from such drawings and hones 
as could be found in a village. Ilia father 
saw the work only when it was nearly com¬ 
plete, and then sent him to Cambridge with 
a letter of introduction to William Clark 
(1788-1809) [q.v,], tbe professor of anatomy. 
Towne was so Tavournbly impressed with bis 
reception at Cambridge that he determined 
to come to Loudon. He arrived by coadi at 
one of the old inns in Bisliopgate Street in 
February 1820, and called, without introduc¬ 
tion, upon Sir Astley Paston Cooper [q. v.], 
then the leading surgeon in Loudon, Cooper, 
recognising the boy’s capacity, gave him a 
letter to Benjomin Harrison (1771-1866) 
[q. v.l, the great treasurer of Guy’s Hospital, 
by whom he was immediately retained in the 
service of that charity. The skeleton which 
he had brought with him from Eoyston was 
ofiered in competition at the Society of Arts, 
where it obtained the second prize in 1826, 
but in the following year Towne executed 
some models of the brain in wax, which 
gained him the gold medal of the society. 
From 1826 until 1877 Towne occupied rooms 
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in Guy’s Hospital, -where ha was engaged "Wilks and Bettany, 1892; additionrip^ 
continuously in the practice of the art which eulara kindly given to the -vpriter by THoma 
he originated and brought to perfection, Bry.int, esq.] 

though it died with him. He constructed TCWHELEY or TO^WITLET 
during this period more than a thousand CHAKLES (1737-1805), collector of ola&il 

models of anatomical preparations, from dis- cal antiquities, was the eldest son of "Witl 
sections made by John Hilton (1804-1878) liam Towneley (1714-1741) of Townelev 
[q.-^, and of cases of skin disease aelected Hall, by his wife pecilia, daughter of Ealnh 
by Thomas Addison [q. v.] Most of these Standish of Standish,Lancashire, andgrand- 

models are preserved in the museum of Guy’s daughter of Henry, sixth duke of Norfolk 
Hospital, but many fine specimens of his He was born on 1 Oct. 1737 at Townelev 
work are to be seen at Calcutta, Madras, the family seat, near Burnley, in the parish 
Bombay, New York, as well as in the various of "Whalley, Lancashire. He succee&d to 
towns of Alabama, New South "Wales, and the estate on his father’s death in 1742 and 
Hussia. Towns was awarded ^rise for his about this_ time wns sent to the collene of 
work at the first International Exhibition of Houny, being afterwards under the care of 
London in 1851. John Turberville Needham [q. v.] About 

Towns was a sculptor as well as a mo- 1768hetookpossessionofTowueleynall(see 
deUer, and executed the marble busts of views in Whitakeh’s ir^af/cy, ii, 186, 187 ) 
Sir Astley Cooper and Hr. Addison which He planted^ and improved the estate, and 
now adorn the museum of Guy's Hospital, lived for a time the life of the country geu- 
In 1827 he made an equestrian statue of the tleman pf his day. 

Hoke of Kent, the queen’s father, which _ A visit to Home and Florence in 1766 led 
was afterwards deposited in the private him to study ancient art. He travelled m 
apartments of Buckingham Palace, and a southern Italy and Sicily, but made Rome 
little later he made a statuette of the great his headquarters till 1772. In 1768 he 
Duke of Wellington, while an excellent bust bought from the Dowager Princess Borberini 
of Bishop Otter, first principal of King’s the maible group of the Astragalizontes, and 
College, London, came from his hands, and began to form a collection of antiquities. In 
was ^noed in Cluohester Cathedral in 1844. spite of the competition of the Vatican 
He died on 26 June 1879. Towne married. Museum he rapidly increased his collection, 
20 Sept. 1832, Mary Butterfield, and by her chiefly by entering into an allianoe with 
had several children. Gavin Hamilton (1730-1707) fq. v.], and 

Mr, Bryant says of his work; ‘ There can more cautiously with Thomas Jenkins, the 
be no question that as models, whether ana- banker at Home. He shared in their risks 
tomical, pathological, or cutaneous, they are and successes in making excavations in Italy, 
not only lifelike representations of what In 1772 he came to live in London, and 
they ore intended to show, but that as works after a time purchased No. 7 Park Street, 
of art they are as remarkable as they are Westminster (now, with Queen Square, re- 
perfect. Not only are they accurate copies named Queen Anne’s Gate). He complainhl 
of different parts of the body, but they arc of his noisy neighborirs in the Boyal Cockpit, 
among the very first attempts which have but, having purchased the house as a ‘sheU,’ 
been made in this country to represent the he was able to fit it up suitably for the re- 
different parts of the human body by wav caption of his statues and library. He still 
models, and they ore the more remarkable occasionally visited Home, and continued to 
when it is borne in mind they aro the out- receive fresh acquisitions for his collection 
come of an entirely self-taught genius.’ till about 1780, partly from Italy, through 

In 1858 Towne delivered at Guy’s Hos- hie agents Hamilton and Jenkins, ondparUy 
pital a short course of lectures on the brain by purchases in England from Lyde Brown 
and the organs of the senses and of the in- and others. Inaddition to marbles, Tovniley’s 
tellect. These lectures were elaborated into collection contained terrorcotta reliefs (many 
a series of suggestive papers ' On the Stereo- of which were procured by Nollekens),bronze 
scopic Theory of Vision, with Observations utensils, some fine gems, and a series ot 
on the Experiments of Professor Wheat- Homan‘largebrass’coins puichasedformon 
stone,’ which commenced in the Guy's Hos- than 3,0007. Townloy, like his friend, Sir 
pital ‘ Heports ’ for 1802, and ended with one William Hamilton, imbibed with eagerness 
on ‘Binocular Vision’ in the volume for thofanoifultheories ofP,P.Hugues(‘D'Han- 
1870. oarville’), most of whoso ‘Eeeherohes sur 

[Obituary notice by Mr, Bryant in the Guy’s TOrigine des Arts de la GrSce' was -written 
Hospital Eoports, 1888, ili. 1; biographical at Townley’s Park Street houee. Townley 
notice in the History of Guy’s Hospitid, hy himself published nothing beyond a disserta- 
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Tj^'^the ‘Vetusta Monunienta’ on an gtaoefnlly interspersed. Sir Joshua Eey- 
rient helmet found at Ilibcliester. His nolds, Nolleltens, Zoffany, and the Abh6 
*1 baht in hie collections remained keen. In Devay, whom Townley called his‘walking 
I'ffi \Then his house, aa that of a Boman library,’ wore among his guests. A picture 
'tholic was threatened by the Gordon formerly at Towneley Hall, painted by Zof- 
ra iie hurriedly seoured hia cabinet of fany about 1782, and engraved by Gardon, 
" j and conveyed to his carriage the famous showB Townley in his libraryj surrounded 
fit known aa Olytie, which, being an un- by books and statues, conversing with his 
■allied man, be used to call his wife. _ He feionds D’Eancarville, Charles Greville, and 
U his fhTOurite busts of Clytie, Pericles, Thomas Astle. 

ind Homer engraved for nn occasional visit- There are the following portraits of 

Townley: 1. A bust by NoUekens, in the 
Tb 1786 Townley became a member of the British Museum, from a death-mask; this 
Society of Dilettanti, and in 1791 a trustee is considered by J. T. Smith a good likeness, 
of the British Museum. About 1803 his though the lower port of the face U too full, 
jailth began to decline, but ho amused him- 2, A less successful bust by Nollelcens, be- 
6>lf by designing a statue gallery and library queathedto the British Museum by B. Payne 
for Towneley Hall. lie died at 7 Park Street Knight. 3. AbustfromlifobyP.Turnerelli, 
ts 3 Jan. 1803, in his sixty-eighth year, and exhibited at Someivsel House in 1806. 4. A 
nds buried in the family chapel at Burnley slipplo print engraved by James Godby fi-om 
in Lanofidiire. His oatates passed to hia n Tassie medallion, 1780 (Qkvy, Z'assie, p. 
aoinving hrother, Edward Townuley Stan- 162). 6. A profile, as on a Greek coin, pre- 

iuh Imd afterwards to kis uncle, John fixed to D’llancarville’e ‘ Itecherohes,' p. 26. 
lowTieley of Chiswick (<3. 181^. The male fNiehoIs’s Literary Illustrations, lit. 721-47 j 
line foiled on the death of Oolonol John Eihs’s Townley Gallery; Miohaelis’s Ancient 
lewneleyin 1878, when tho piroperty was Marbles in Great Britain; Whitaker’s Traalley; 
dnided among aevon cohoirosses, the dnugh- Edwards's Lives of tho Founders of tlio Bntish 
tas of Colonel John’s elder brother Charles Museum; Smith’s Nollokens, pp. 267-06; Guide 
nS03-187fl) and of himself. I'ho Exhibition Galleries of the Brit, Mnaoum, 

The"Towneley marbles and torra-cottas Introduction; Burko’s Hist, of the Commoners, 
wire purchasedinlSOfl from Townley's oxe- "• *•] 

cotoia by the British Mtisouin for 20,0007. TOWHELEY, CnEISTOPIIEIl (1604- 
Edword Towneloy Slnndi&h was then ap- 1674), antiriuaiv, called ‘ the Transcriber,’ 
pointed tho first Towneley trustee, aud a now son of Bichard Towneley of Towneley Hall, 
plleiy built at the museum for tho collection Lancashire, was born there on 9 Jan. 1603- 
Tffl opened to the public in 1808. Town- 1604. lie was an attorney, but probably 
lep'sbtonzes, coins, gems, and drawings were did not long follow bis profession (he was 
iqdredby the mnsouin in 1814 for 8,2007, indeed disabled by being a recusant), tho 
lounley's manuscript calaloguos are pro- greater part of his long and loisiu'eil life 
ienedinthe department of GreukandBoman being occupied in scicutiilc and antiq^uorion 
intiquities, Britiak Museum, and his collcc- pursuits. Among his friends and corre- 
tiana, as deposited in the museum, ore do- wondents wore Jeremiah llocrox, William 
Knbed and iUustrated in Ellis’s ‘ Townley Orabtreo, William Gascoyne, Sir Jonas 
fialleiy.’ A portion of 'Towuloy’s collection Moore, Jeremiah Shakorley, and Elamsteed, 
ofdiawiugs from the anllnuo paesud into the astrononin's and mathematicians; B^er 
kilts of bir A. W. Ift'anlts. John Thomas Bodswortli, Sir William Diigdale, and Hop- 
Smith (1766-1833) [q.v.] and many young kinson, antiquaries, and Sir Edward Sher- 
itiiEentsoftheBoyarAcadcmyliiidboenem- bume, poet. In conpinctiou with Di. Ei- 
ployed by Townley to make drawings for his chard ICuerden[q.v.]he projected, but never 
portfolios. finished, a history of Lancashire. Many 

Townley is described as a man of graceful years were spent by him. in transcribing ‘ in 
peison and polished address, with a hind of a fair but singular hand' public records, 
'Attic irony’ in his convorsation. He was cliartularioa, and other evi^uces relating 
liberal in admitting strangers to view his diiofly to Lancashire and Yorkshire. These 
eollectionB (^Picture of London for 1802, p. transcripts were drawn upon by friends 
316), and on Sunday used to give pleasant during bis lifetime, and have since proved a 
ffinnor parties in his smcloua dining-room valuable storehouse of materials for county 
oyerlooking St. James's Park, In this room hislnrians and genealogists. The best de- 
his largest statues were ranged against the scription of them is given in the fourth re¬ 
walls and columns which wore wrought in port of tho historical manuscriplscommission 
aagliolain imitation of porphyry, with lamps (1874, pp. 406, 618). The colleotious, ofteir 
TOl. XIX, 3 IT 
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remaining at Towneley for over two centu¬ 
ries, were dispersed by auction at Sotheby's 
on 18-28 June 1888. 

Towneley married, inl640, Alice, daughter 
of John Braddyll of Portfiold, near WhoUey, 
and widow of Hichard Towneley of Carr 
IlalL near Burnley. He had previously lived 
at Hapton Tower, near Burnley, now de¬ 
stroyed. On his marriage he removed to Oarr, 
and on his wife’s death in 1667 he changed 
Ms residence to Moorhiles in Pendle Forest, 
near Colne. He died in August 1674, and 
was buried at Burnley. In the inventory of 
his goods, tahen after his death, his mauu- 
Boripts, the labour of a life, were valued at 
11*. Towneley Hull contains a good portrait 
of Towneley. Of this portrait a small wood¬ 
cut appears in the 'Transactions of the Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire Antiqwrian Society’ 
(x. 86). 

[Sherbnrna’h Splieio of M. Manilius, 1674; 
'Whitaker’s Whalley, 4th edit.; Baines's Notes 
in N. Asaheton’s Journal (Ohotham_ Soe.), p. 26; 
St. Qeorge’s Visitation of Laneashire (Chelham 
Soe.); DugdiUa’a Visitation of Lancashire (Chot- 
li.im Soe.); Palatine Notebook, iii. 188, iv. 
ISO ; Correspondence of Scientific Msa(Bigaud), 
1841, vol. ii.; Cat. of Ashmolean MSS.; eom- 
munieations from Mr. 'Wjlliom "Waddington of 
Surnlay.] 0. W. S. 

TO-WNBLEY, FRANOIS (1709-1746). 
Jacobite, born in 1709, was the fifth son of 
Charles Towneley of Towneley HaU, 
Lancashire, hy his wife 'Cisula, daughter or 
Hichard Fermor of Tusmore, Oxfordshire. 
His uncle, Richard Towneley of Towneley, 
joined the rebel army under Thomas Forster 
(1076 P-1738) at Preston in 1716, and was 
taken prisoner at the surrender of that town. 
Richard was tried, hut the jury found him 
not guilty, a piece of good fortune ho owed 
to the horror and disgust felt by the jury at 
the barbarous manner of the execution at 
Tyburn on the previous day of Colonel Henry 
Oxburgh [q. v.J, and the exposure of his head 
on Temple Bor. 

Owing to some misfortunes of his family, 
Francis went over to 'France in 1728, and 
being, like all his kinsmen, an ardent Roman 
catholic and Jacobite, he found powerful 
friends there, who quickly obtained for him 
a commission in the service of the French 
king. At the siege of Phillipshur^ in 1733, 
under the Duke of Berwick, he distinguished 
hunself hy his daring, and in subsequent 
campaigns showed himself an accomplished 
soldier. A few years before the breaking 
out of the rebelliou in 1746 he came to 
England, and lived upon a small income in 
"Wmes. Shortly before tho rebellion broke 
out the French king, imagining Towneley 


mi^t he of service m promotinTthTi^ 
of Engknd which he meditated, sent W™ 
o colonel’s commission to enable him torZ 
forces, and to assist his ally the Pretendn 
ui his expedition to Scotland. TowneW 
came to Manchester, and for some moS 
was a welcome pruest among tho JacobiteZf 
the town and district. -’ • 


the adherents of the exiled royal family wJ 
great, but his fashion of hard swearing called 
forth an impromptu rebuke from one of the 
towusmon, John Byrom [q. y.] 

Towneley joined Prince Charles and hia 
hmhlond army a few days before they reached 
Manchester, ond he entered the town with 
the prince. A colonel’s commission was et 
once given him, and all who joined iheprmcea 
standard in England were to serve iiii6»i . 
him as the Manchester regiment. A few 
gentlemen of the town volunteered, and 
were made officers, but most of the rest 
about three hundred in all, received money 
on enlistment. With this small body of 
ill-armed men Towneley accompanied the 
prince to Derby, and in the retreat from that 
place as far as Carlisle. Here he was made 
commandant mider Hamilton, the govemoi 
of the town, and was ordered to remain there 
to defend it with his regiment, now only 
114 in all, and with about twice the number 
of Scottish troops, while the prince end his 
army continued their retreat liito Scotland. 
It has never been satisfactorily explained 
why these brave men were left in a per¬ 
fectly untenable place. Much against the 
wish of Towneley, who preferred to t^e 
his chance of cutting his way out, Hamilton 
surrendered to the Duke or Cumberland on 
SO Dec., on the only terms the duke would 
grant them,' that they should not he pnt to 
the sword, hut bo reserved for the 
pleaauie.’ On his trial, which took place m 
London on 13 July 174.0, Towndsy's plea 
that he had a right as a French officer to 
the cartel was disaUowed; he was foimd 
guilty, condemned to death, and executed 
on Kenninglon Common on 30 July, his head 
being placed on a pike on Temple Bar. This 
was afterwards secretly removed, and has 
since been in possession of the Towneley 
family, and is now preserved in the chapel 
at Towneley Hall. Towueley’s body was 
buried on 31 July either in the church or 
churchyard of St. Paucras, London 
Towneley preserved his dignity of demeanoui 
even under the ordeal of a public execution 
for treason. There seems no resson from 
any statement of his or evidence at the trials 
for the accusation so freely made hy the Jaco¬ 
bites against the Duke of Cumberland to sally 
his honour, that he had promised Tome- 
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their lives, ‘Towneley’s 
7 ji jjjji the other Jacobite ballads make 
"“h of this charge. 

tTovaeley’s Trial, 1746; Manchester Mag. 
!' 45 - 6 ' Grosart's English Jacobite Ballade, 
’77- papsT^ writer in Lancashire and 
( h shite Antiquarhin Houieby’s Tranbactions, 
ill (1886): Foitor's Lancnsliire Pedi- 

®?)WeLEY, JOHN (1697-1782), 
tnnalatorof ‘Hudibras’ into French, was 
the second son of Oharles Towneley of 
Towneley Hall, Lancashire, by Ursula, 
of Riahatd Farmoc of Tuamore, 
oJidehire, and was brother of Fronois 
Towneley [q. v.] Born in 1697, in 1716 he 
cotered Gray’s Inn (Fos-rna, Qray's Inn 
idmiisiona), and studied law undor William 
Silkeld[q.v.], seijeant-at-law. Having an 
Jllawonce or only 601. a year under his 
{itLei's will of 1711 (Estoouet, Uni/luh 
fyi UM Non-Jurors), ho wont about 1728 
10 Paris, where sinea 1088 female members 
of hia family had been pupils or nuns. lie 
diepresented by some as having been tutor 
to tte old, and by others to the young, Pro- 
leidei; bat the former was his senior, and 
thae ia no evidence of Towneley having 
TBited Italy, where Oharles Edward residoa 
nil 1741, In 1731 he entered Hothes’s 
rranco-Irish infantry regiment as lieutenant; 
ha distinguished hunsulf at the siege of 
Phillipshurg in 1784, and bocomo a caxhain 
kl7w. In 1746 his regiment, or a dotach- 
nant of it, was sent to Scotland to assist 
(he young Pretender, and Towneley was 
Uitless present at tho battle of Falkirk. 
Tie Marquis d’^lguilles, tho French envoy, 
u a despatch to Argeuson, wrote from Blair 
Athol on SO Feb. 1740: ‘ M. Towneley, who 
will have the honour of delivering my dus- 
Xatehes to you, is the man of most intolli- 
laace and prudence amongst those herewith 
keprince. You may question him on all sub¬ 
jects,’ Towneley reached Paris on 22 March, 
and Aigenson, replying to Egulllos on 
d April, mentions tmt Towneley had given 
hk information on the prospects of the 
mi^ {Aimales do I’Moole iibre des Setenoes 
Mtigues, January 1888), In the autumn 
ofl7W Towneley, with forty-two other 
Jatiobite (jfficers, received a ^raut of money 
tom Louis Xy, his shore being 1,200 livres 
(Miohiil, 2m Eoossaia en France), and in De¬ 
cember he iBceivod the order of St. Louis. 
He must have been oluirgod by Aiguilles 
witb_ messages to Madame Doublet de 
Bieailpoiit, of whose salon or so-called 
‘parish’in Paris ^guilles was a member, 
sad naust Muisolf have then boon udmilted 
s'parishioner,' for his grand-nephew Oharlos 


states thut he frequented ‘ Madame Diiblay’s’ 
society. 

Towneley was a groat admirer of ‘ Hudi- 
bros,’ and, piqued by Voltaire’s description of 
it as untranslatable except in the fashion in 
which he himself compressed four hundred 
lines into eighty, he began translating pas¬ 
sages from it for the amusement of his Mlo w 
‘ parishioners.’ Ho was probably aware that 
‘ Hudibras ’ had been turned into German 
verse in 1737, and in 1766 Jacques Floury 
published the first canto in French prose, 
ofiering to issue the remainder if the public 
•wished for it, John TurberviUs Needham 
[T* '^•]i grand-nephew’s tutor, ultimately 
induced Towneley to complete the transla¬ 
tion, and it was published anonymously in 
1767, ostensibly at London to avoid the cen¬ 
sorship, hut really at Paris. Tho E^lish ori¬ 
ginal was given on parallel pages, Ilogarth’s 
engravings being reproduced, and Towneley 
■writing a pruface, while Needham appended 
explanatory notes. The translation has been 
oxtruvagantly praised by Horace Walpole, 
and more recently by Boon Milmon; but 
Towneley himself disclaimed ability to give 
tho spirit and humour of the original, and 
the ‘ Nouvelle Bibliothhqua d’un Homme de 
Qoflt' (1777) taxed it with bad rhymes and 
faulty French; while Buard, in the 'Bio- 
gruiihie Universello’ (art. ‘Butler’), though 
acknowledging its fidelity, pronounces the 
diction poor and the versos unpoetical, ‘ the 
work of a foreigner familiar with French 
but unable to write it with elegance.’ It 
certainly lacks the swing and the buTleB(xue 
rhymes of the original. Kousseau would seem 
to have road it, for in 'L’Ami dos Muses’ 

n aro verses by hem entitled ‘ L’Allfie 
_ lvie,’ which borrow the couplet on 
compounding for sins, but imparently firom 
Towneley’s English text, lor hia French 
rendering is here vory feeble: 

' C(> qui lunr plait set lAgitimo, 

Et CO qui lonr ddpUlt uu crime,’ 

whoreas Honeseau writes; 

' Et Bouvent blAmor par envie 
Lob plaisiis quo je n'aurai plus.’ 

Charles Townoley prosonted the British Mu¬ 
seum with a copy of it containing Skelton’s 
portroit of tho translator, dated in 1797. 
This, which was reproduced in Baldwyn’s 
English edition of ‘Hudibras,’ may have 
been ougi'aved from the portrait which must 
havo been possessed by Madame Doublet, for 
at her daily gathering of wits and quidnuncs 
in an annexe of theFilicsSt.-Thomas convent, 
oaoh guest sat undor his own portrait, the 
hostess hcrsolf hayliig painted some of them. 
Another portrait orTownoley, painted by 

S u2 
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Peronneau, lielonged in 1808 to Mr. Oliarles on6 May 1714. Sir Charles Townleyfn tI 
Towneley. Towneley died at Chiawielt, at was his elder brother. lie was admitt^ at 
the residence of his nephew and nanieanke, Merchant Taylors’ school on 7 Feb. 1727 and 
early in 1782, and was buiied in Chiswick matriculated as a commoner from St. John's 
churchyard. _ _ . „ 

A second edition of his translation of B.A. 14 Jan. 1736 and M.A. 23 Nov. 1738 
‘ Hndibraa/with the English text revised by lie took deacon’s orders at Qrosvenor Ohaw]' 
Sir John Byerly and the French spelling Westminstor, from Bishop floadly of 
modernised, was in-inted by Firmin-Bidot at cheater on 6 March 173G, and priest's ordeia 
Paris in 1819. Some fragmentary manu- on 28 May 1738. On 12 Oct. in the same 
scripts in Ms handwriting were included in year he was chosen lecturer of St. Dunstan’s. 
the sale of the Towneley library in 1888. A in-the-East, and three years later he became 
catalogue of the library was printed in chaplain to Daniel Lambert, lord mayor. 
1814-16 under the title ‘ Bibliotheca Towns- He was third imder-master at Merchant Tay^ 
leiana ’ (2 parts, London, 8vo). He possessed lore’ from 22 Deo. 1748 until July 1763, when 
a considerable coUootion of Weneeslaus Hoi- he left Ms old school to become grammat- 
lar'a prints, wMoh were sold by auction on master at Christ’s Hospital. In 1769 he was 
20-29 May 1818 (of. Cat. Towneley Collee- chosen morning preacher at Lmcoln’s Mn 
tkn of Hollars, 1818). and on 8 Aug. 1760 he returned to Merchant 

[Geut. Mftg. April 1782; Enropoan Mag. Taylors’ as headmaster. Under his prede- 

1802 , i. 22 j Whitaker's Hist, of Whalley ; cussor, John Criohe, an avowed Jacobite, the 

Cottin's Frot^d da Baebaumont (this and other school had lost ground in the favour of the 
French anthoritias confuse John with Francis magnates of the city, which Townley set him- 
TowneleyJjPalatincNotahook,1881-8; Grimm's self speedily to recover. In this be was in 

CorreapoadancBLittirairaj EovueEeti'Ospectivo, -■ 

1886.] J. G. A 


in-the-Eaet. His portrait was painted hy 
Thomas Frye. 

He married Mary, daughter of George 
Eastwood of Thornhill, Yorkshire. A son, 

Charles Townley, horn on 31 Oct. 1749, 
became Blnemantle pursuivant on 31 Dec. 

1774, Lancastei' herald on 24 Deo. 1781, and 
died on 26 Nov. 1800. 

[Noble's College of Arms, pp. 383, 380, 888, 

414,418, 480, 441; Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 287; 

Eobinson'e Eegieter of Merchant Taylore'School 
i. 70.] T. 0. 

TOWNDBY, JAMES (1714r-1778), 
author of ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ the 
second son of Charles Townley, merchant, of cession of ludicrous tonchesj and the fiui 
Tower HiU, and of Clapham, Surrey, was never flags. Nor was the satu'o without its 
horn in the parish of All Hallows, Barking, | sting. At Edinburgh the servants in their 


TOWNLEY, SiH OHAELBS (1713- 
1774), Garter king-of-arma, eldest son of 
Charles Townley of Olaphtun, Surrey, de¬ 
scended from a younger branch of the ancient 
family of Towneley Hall, near Burnley, 
Lancashire, was born on Tower HiU, London, 
on 7 May 1718. James Townley [q, v.] was 
Ms younger brother. He was sent to Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ school in 1727. Entering the 
CoUege of Arms, he was appointed York 
herald in July 1736, Norroy king-of-arma on 
2 Nov. 1761, Olarenoenx'king-of-arms on 
11 Jan. 1764-6, and Garter principal king-of- 
arms on 27 April 1773. He was knighted 
at George Hi’s coronation in 1761. He died 
in Camden Street, Islington, on 7 June 1774, 
and was buried in the church of St. Dunstan- 


mam successnu; out nis endeavours to 
modernise the curriculum were thwarted by 
the Merchant Taylors’ board. In 1762 end 
1763 dramatic performances were revived at 
the school at the wish and under the direc¬ 
tion of Townley, whose friend David 6m- 
rick took nn active interest in the arrenge- 
ments. In 1762 the ' Eunuchos' of Terence 
was played in the schoolroom. Dr. Thomas, 
bishop of Salisbury, and other distinguished 
alumni being present. In 1763 were played 
six times to large audiences ‘ Seuecse Hoades 
et Ignoramus Abbreviatus, in Schola Merca- 
torum Soissorum ’ (both programmes are pre¬ 
served at St. John’s College, Oxford), but tbe 
trustees intervened to prevent any further re¬ 
presentations. 

Townley’s interest in the drama was not 
confluod to theso schoolboy performances. 
In 1769 he had wi'itisn (the authorship wss 
for several years carefully concealed) the 
laughable farco, in two acts, ‘High Life be¬ 
low Stairs,’ first acted at Drury Lone on 
31 Oct. 1760, with O’Brien, Yates, and Mrs. 
Olive in the leading rdles. ' This is a very 
good farce,’ says Genest. George Selwyn 
expressed his eatisfaction with it as a rehrf 
from ‘ low life above stairs.’ At the time it 
was attributed to Garrick; the vein is rather 
that of Samuel Foote. The plot is rudlme^ 
tary—that of a long-auftering master disguis¬ 
ing himself in order to detect the rogneiies 
01 Mb servants; but the presumption and 
insolence of flnnkevdom are Mt on in a enc- 
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created on iipronr, and the pnvilegos 
^erto acoordod to livery had to he with- 

published by Newbery at tho Bible 

i Sun us ‘ High Life below Stairs, a Farce 
If Two Acts, as It is performed nt tho Theatre 
Eowlin Drury Lane, “ 0 imitatoroe servum 
ttcusi”’ (with an advertisement doted 
lyov. 176^) it went through many editions, 
translated into German and French, 
Bid has been frequently produced upon the 
rf , m in all parts of the world. 

Tomiley’s two other farces, ‘False Oon- 
Bcd'—given otCovont Garden on 20 31 arch 
1(64 for the benefit of Woodward—and ‘The 
Tutor’—seen at Drury Lano on 4 Fob. 1706 
_\reto not suceessfiil. It is t o be romarltcd, 
however, says a writer (probably his son-in- 
law Eoberdeau) in tho ‘ Qontleman’s Magn- 
nae’ (1806, i. 110), ‘ that “ False Concord ” 
contains three eharactors, Lord_ Lavender, 
Jh, Suds, an enriched soup-boiler, and a 
wjt valot, who ora not only the exact Lord 
Meby, blr. Sterling, and Brush of tho 
i^andsstine Marriage,” brought out in 1767 
hiColman and GaiTiolc conjointly, but that 
part of the dialogue is nearly veroatim.’ As 
iFalae Concord' was never printed, there is 
ne means of verifying this statement j hut 
It is broadly ‘supjiobod (lint many of Mr. 
Gaitiok's best productions and revisals par¬ 
took of Mr. Townloy’a assisting hand.’ It 
is known that Townlcy materially assisted 
mother fiiend, William Hogarth, in his 
'Analysis of Beauty.’ IIo wns Imown omong 
his trisuds for hie noat gift of impromptu 
qiigtam. In the pulpit ho was admired for 
hisimpessivo delivery and sIeHI in adapting 
his remarks to his aiulitory. Ilifl later pro- 
teiments were the rectory of St. Benut’s, 
Gracecbaioh Straot (27 July 1740), and 
St, Leonard’s, Eastohoap, 1740, and tho 
ricatage of Ilcndon in Middlesex (juitron, 
David Gairiblt), which ho hold from 3 Nov, 
1773 until tho close of 3777. Ills curato 
was Henry Bate, ‘ tho lighting pareon’ [seo 
Dmnr, Sin IIuniiy BathJ. Townloy died 
oalB July 1778. A tablet wos erected to his 
memory in St. Bonet’s, Gracecliurch Slreot. 

He married, in 1740, .lane Bounin of 
Findaor, a descendant from tho Poyntz 
Wly and related to Lady Spencer, through 
whoseinfiuenco came some of liisprcforments. 
Townley’s daughter Elizabeth (il 1809) mar¬ 
ried John Peter Hobordeau [q, v.] Ills son 
Jsmes, who was ontorod at hlorohant Taylors’ 
ia 1766, became a proctor in Doctors’ Oom- 
mons. 

AMtrait of James Townloy was engraved 
by Charles Townloy in 1794; a second was 
drawn and engraved by il. D, Thielolto. 


[Gent. M,ig. 1805 i. 110,1801 i. 389; Wilson’s 
Hist, of Mi-rchiinb Taylors’ School, 1814, ii. 
1119; Hobinson’s Rog. of Merchant Taylors’, 
vol.i.p. XV: Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; 
ITennpssy’s Novum Reportorium, 1898 ; Notes 
and Querios, 8th ser, ix. 271; Geueat’s Hist, of 
Ae Stags, iv. 676; Baker's Biogr. Diamatica, 
i. 717; Knight’s David Garrick, pp. 176,228; 
Dobson’s Hogarth, pp. IIS, 142; Solwyn and 
his Contemporaries, 1882, i, 20; Wheat^ and 
Cunningham’s London, i. 158.] L S. 

TOWNLET, JAMES (1774-1833), 
Wesleyan divine, son of Thomas Townley, a 
Manchester tradesman, was born at that 
town on 11 May 1774, and educated by the 
Kev. David Simpson [q. v.[j of Macclesfield. 
He became a member of the Wesleyan 
methodist body in 1790, and a minister in 
1796. In 1823 lie received tho degree of 
D.D, from tho college of Princeton, New 
Jersey, in recognition of his literary work. 
From 1837 to 1832 he acted as general secre¬ 
tary of tho Wueloyan Methodist Missionary 
Society, and in 1829 was elected president 
of the Wesleyan conference, and presided at 
the Dublin and Leeds conferences. While 
in Manchester he was a member of a philo¬ 
logical society founded by Dr. Adam Olarke. 
Ho died nt Ramsgate on 13 Dec. 1833. He 
WM twice married—to Mary Jlaraden and 
Dinoli Bull, both of London—and had seven 
diildren by his first wife. A portrait by John 
Jackson, U.A., was engraved in 1829. 

Townloy, a good preochor and nn occom- 
plished linguist, wrote; 1. ‘Biblical Anec¬ 
dotes,’ 1813, 13mo. 3. ‘Illustrations of 

Biblical Literature, exhibiting the llislory 
and Fato of tho Sacred Writings from the 
Earliest Times to tho Present Century,' 1831, 
3 vols, 8vo. 8. ‘Essays on various Hubjccts 
of Ecclesiastical History and Antiquity,’ 
1824,8vo. 4. ‘ Tho Roasons of the Laws of 
Moses, from tho “blore Novochim ” of Mai- 
monidcs, with Not os. Dissertations, and a 
Life of the Author,’ 1827, 8vo. 5. ‘An In¬ 
troduction to tho Literary History of tho 
Bible,’ 1828, 8vo. Among his contributions 
to tho ‘ Methodist Magazine,’ besides those 
included in his volume of ‘Essays,’ are 
(1) ‘On tho Character of Popery,’ 1826; 
(3) ‘ Claims of tho Church of Home Ex¬ 
amined,’ 1837 j (3) ‘ Ancient and Foreign 
Missions,’ four articles, 1834. 

(Minutes of Molliodist Conforance 1834, Wes¬ 
leyan Motliodibb Mag. 1884, p. 78; Everett’s 
Wesloynn Takings, i. 344; Osborn’s Wesleyan 
Bibliography; informal ion kindly supplied by 
Rev. B. Green of Didsbury Cellogn, niid by 
Mr. F. M. Jackson.] 0. W. S. 

TOWNSEND. [Soo also Towireitiiin).] 
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TOWIfSEND, AUIlELifAN (yz. IGOl- London. She was a lunatic, and Tot^ ,1 
1643), pool, was son of Jobu'rown<.liend of obtained the administration of Ler 
I)ereham_ Abbey, Norfolk, and great-grand- {Cal', State Papers, Dom. 1028-9 m wif 
son of Sir Rogor Townsliend of Raynbam. b07). In 1C40 Townsend presented an f 

Tie was at one time steward to Sir Robert tion to the House of Lords settingfortV^t 

Cecil, first earl of Salisbury, and letters bo was threatened with arrest lor 600/ t 
from him to Cecil, written in 1601 and 1602, the suit of one Tulley, a silkman for com 
are preserved among Lord Salisbury’s manu- moditios ordered for Lewis Boyle W 
scripts {HUi. MSS, Comm, 6tb and 7tb Hops.) Einalmeoltey, the son of Richard Bovle 
From an early age be bad a reputation as a carl of Cork. Ila pleaded that he was tin 
writer of graceful verse, which gained him king’s ordinary servant, and that ho himself 
many friends among courtiers who shared his owed Tulley nothing, and asked for mo- 
literary tastes, os well os among professional tection. On 3 March 1642-8 the Rouse of 
men of letters. Ben Jenson was long on Lords decided to grant him their protection 
terms of very close intimacy. In 1602 Sir and bestowed on him the freedom of nrivi- 
Thomas Overhury told hlanningham the lege of parliament {Lords' Journals v. 
diarist: 'Ben Jenson the poet nowe lives 680). In the confusion of the oivk war 
upon one Townesend and scornes the world' Townsend disappears. The baptisms of fl\e 
(Manningiiam, Diary, p. 130). In 1608 of his children—George, Mary, James, Her- 
Townsend was invited by Edward Herbert bert, and Frances—are recorded in the le- 
(afterwards first Lord Herbert of Cherhury) gistor of St. Giles, Cripplegate, l)etween 
[q. T.] to accompany him on a continentol 1622 and 1632. Herbert died in infancy, 
tour. He was useful to Herbert from his per- According to Collier 1868 i! 

feet colloquial knowledge of French, Italian, 72), the Earl of Pembroke, in a manuscript 
and Spanish. With Ilerbort he was the note in a copy of Roper’s 'Life of Sir 
guest of the Duo de Mont moronci, governor Thomas More ’ (edit. 1642), which was soM 
and virtual sovereign of Languedoc, and among Horace Walpole’s books, states that 
visited the court of Henri IV. Townsend was living in Barbican in poor 

At Charles I’s court Townsend enjoyed, circumstances, and had'a fine fair daugluet,’ 
with his friends Walter Montagu [q. v.]and mistress first to the Palsgrave, and afterwards 
Thomas Carew [q. v.], a high literary repu- to the Earl of Dorset. He may have been 
tntion, and became apparently a gentleman alive in 1661, as among other complimentaiy 
of the privy chamber. In 1031, when Ben verses prefixed to the 'Nympha Libethris, 
Jonson was driven from court through the or the Cotswold Muse,’ of Clement fiorh^ 
inlluenceofinigo Jones,Townsend succeeded dale [q. v.j, printed at Worcester in 1651, 
him ns composer of court masques. On are some signed 'Tonnsend,' whioh were 
8Jan.l031-2onoentilled‘Albion’sTriumph’ possibly written by Aurelian. 
was presented by the king and his lords at Townsend has been undeservedly neg- 
Whiteholl. The masque contained an alle- lectod as a poet. Many of his lyrics, which 
goricel representation of the English capital poescss much charm and grace, are scattered 
and court. It was afterwards printed with through innnueoript misccllaniee. His reply 
the names of the performers for Robert to ' The Enquiry ’ (a poem attributed to 
Allot, with the dale 1631 (London, 4to). Carew or Ilorriok), ontilled 'His Mastress 
Some copies have the outhor’e nomo, while Found,’ is printed in Carew’s 'Poems and 
others are anonymous. On IS Feb. 1631-2, Masque’ (ed. Ebsworth, 1803). Beloein- 
fdhrove Tuesday, a second masque by Towns- eluded it and another poem by Townsend, 
end, 'Tempo Restored,’ was prespted be- entitled'Youth and Beauty,’in his'Anec- 
fore Charles and his court at Whitehall by dotes of Literature’ (1812, vi. 195, 198). 
the queen and fourteen of lior ladies. The Mr. A. H. Bullen in ' Speculum Amsntu’ 
story relates to Circe and lier lovers. The (188D) printed Townsend’s poem 'To the 
work was printed with the date 1031 (Lon* Lady May ’ from the Malone MS. 13, f. 63. 
don, 4to). Both these masques were de- The'Speculum’also contains a song'Then 
signed and planned by Inigo Jones, Town- Kind and True Love,’ which oppeareuin 
send being merely employed to supply the ' Wits Interpreter ’ in 1640 (entitled 'Whet 
words. is most to be lilted in a kRstressf Oi 

At least as early as 1622 Townsend was was reprinted in 'Cboice Drollery’ (1856). 
ranraed and settled as a ‘ lionsekeeppr ’ in This poem, with another in'Choice Drolleiy’ 
Barbican, London, near the Earl of Bridg- ‘Upon hisOomslant Mistress,’ is anonymous, 
water’s residoneo. On 3 June 1629, on peti- hut both are attributed to Townsend. Ttro 
tion to the king, he was granted the custody poems by Townsend were set to musioin 
of the widow of Thomas Ivatt, a searcher of Henry Lawes’s ‘Ayres and Dialogues’ (1866), 
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in Lawea’s ‘ Second Book of 
I m’ rides'). Commendatory vewes by him 
^Btefixed to Henry Oarey, earl of Mon- 
‘ Romulus and Tarquin ’ (translated 
tamZltali*® of Malvezzi), 1038, and to 
T^^oa’R ‘ Olioics PsalmoB set to Music for 
’ 1648. 


^nsend probably edited the first and 
tat edition of Oarew’s ‘ Poems,’ which np- 
in 1640. Oarew addressed him with 
^ 1 , affection in a poem ‘ In Answer to on 
fLacal Letter (from Aurelinn Townsend) 
Death of the King of Sweden.’ 
Oarew apparently attributes toTowns- 
mfa share in &e ‘ Shepherd’s Paradise ’ by 
WterMontaeuEq.v.l TownsendisaUuded 
to dispararingly in Sucklings ‘Session of 
thB Poets ’in company with George Bundys 
h T'] 

rCarew's Poems and Masque, ad. Ebawortli, 
to 227-9, 242-3,260; Ilunter’a Chorus'Vatum; 
fibert’e liutobiogrnphy, od. Lea, 1886, pp. 
90 98,100 : Collier’s Memoirs of Sbakospoivrean 
Actors, 1846, p. lotiv ; Floay’s Ohroniclo of the 
Enriisii Drama! Cunningham’s Life of Inigo 
Ibms. b. 27! Gifford's Memoir of Ban Jansen, 
pieBied to 'Works, 1846, p. 47.) B. I. C. 

TO'VWSEND, QEOEGE (1788-18G7), 
wihot, horn at Ramsgate, Kent, in 1788, 
was thsson of George Townsend, independent 
.i jT.;.toT in that town, a man of some note 
sod ths author of numerous published ser- 
nuns. He was educated at Ramsgate, and 
attracted the attention of Richard Cumher- 
Imd (1783-1811) [q. v.], the dramatist, by 
whose aid he was able to proceed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whonoe he graduated 
Bl. in 1812 and M.A. in 1816. He was 
ordained deacon in 1813 and priest in the 
year following, and in 1813 became curate 
otHttleport, Cambridgeshire, wlionco he re¬ 
moved to Ilaoknoy os curate to John .Tamos 
Faison, archdeacon of Colchester. In 1816 
lie was appointed professor at Sandhurst, aud 
it the same timo undertook the curacy of 
Famhorough, Hampshire. In 1811 appeared 
Ids first published work, a reply to Sir Wil- 
Iram Drummond (1770P-18285 [q. v.], who 
ia’CEdipus Judaicus ’ alleged that the greater 
(ut of the Old Testament was a solar alle- 
eury, and that the twelve patriarchs sym¬ 
bolised the signs of the zodiac. Townsend 
rejoined with ' QBdipus Romanus,’ in wMch 
by similar reasoulnghe showed that the signs 
of the zodiac were represented by the twelve 
tars. In 1821 appotrred the first part of 
bis^eat work, ‘The Old Testament arranged 
in historical and chronological order,’ Lon¬ 
don, 8voj 6th edit. 1860. Tliiswork ohtainod 
the notice of several eminent men, among 
others of Shute Barrington [q. v.], bishop of 


Durham, who appointed him his doinostio 
chaplain in 1822. In this positiou he had 
sufiicient leisure to bring out the second part 
of his work, ‘ The New Testament arranged 
in historical and chronological order,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1826, 8vo j 6th edit. 1860. 

At that period the question of catholic 
emancipation produced much polemical lite¬ 
rature, and, at the request of Barrington, 
Townsend in 1825 contributed to the con- 
troverey ‘ The Accusations of History against 
the Church of Rome,’ 8vo; new edit 1846, 
18mo. The work was intended as a reply to 
Charles Butler’s ‘ Historical Memoirs of the 
English, Scottish, and Irish Catholics since 
the Reformation,’ 1822, and Townsend on 
25 Aug. 1826 received in. reward the tenth 
prebendal stall in the see of Durham, which 
he retained until his death. He also ob¬ 
tained, on 26 April 1826 the chapter living 
of Northallerton, wliich ho exchanged on 
22 Eeb. 1839 for the perpetual curacy of St. 
Mamarol, Durham. In 1836 ho compiled a 
‘Lite and 'Vindication of John Eoxe,’ the 
martyrologist, which was prefixed to the 
first volume of the edition of his 'Acts and 
Monuments,’ edited by S. R. Oattley (8 vole. 
1837-41). In 1860 he undertook a journey 
to Italy with the intention of converting Pio 
Nono, an enlerpriee for which his ironical 
‘ Lite and Defence of the Principles of Bishop 
Bonner’ (London, 1842, Svo; was hardly 
likely to smooth the way. On hie return he 
publiehcd nn account of his journey, under 
the title ‘ Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1860, 
with nn Account of nn Interview with the 
Pope in tho Vatican,’ London, 1850, 8vo. 
He died at the college, Durham, on 38 Noy. 
1867. Ho woe twice married, and by his 
first wife left a son, George Fyler Townsend, 
who was afterwards perpetual curate of St. 
Michael’s, Burleigh Street, Westminster. 

Besides the works mentioned, Townsend 
was the author of: 1. ‘Poem^’London, 1810, 
8 vo. 2. ‘Armageddon, a Poem,’ London, 
1816, 4to. S. ‘ Thirty Sermons on some of 
the most interesting Subjects in Theology,’ 
London, 1830, 8vo. 4. ‘ Plsn for abolishing 
Pluralities andNon-residenoo,’London, 1833, 
8 vo. 6. ‘ Spiritual Communion with God j 
or the Pentateuch and the Book of Job 
arranged,’ 2 vols. London, 1845-9, 8vo. 

6 . ‘Historical Researches; Ecclesiastical 
ivnd OivU History ftom the Ascension of our 
Lord to tho Death of WyolifTe, philosophi¬ 
cally considered with reference to a future 
Reunion of Ohristiaus,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 

7. ‘ Twonty-soven Sermons on Miscellaneous 
Subjects,’ London, 1849, 8vo. Townsend 
also wrote a series of sonnets to accompany 
Thomas Stothard’s illustrations of the ‘ Pil- 
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grim’s Progress;’ and edited in 1828 the 
‘ Tlieologioal Works’ of John Sliute Bar¬ 
rington, first viscount Barrington [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag 1658, i. 101; Ward’s Mon of the 
Beign; Postor's Index Bodes.] E. 1. C. 

TOWNSEND, GEORGE nERBERT, 
(d. 1809), compiler, was grandson of John 
'i’ownsend [q. v.] and first cousin once re¬ 
moved of George Townsend [q. v.] lie was 
chiefiy known as a literary compiler and 
journalist. A conservative in politics, he made 
himself conspicuous in the general election 
of 1868 by his exertions for his party, and in 
consequence received apromise of preferment. 
Unfortunately Disraeli s government resigned 
before this pledge was fulfilled, and Townsend 
felt the disappointment deeply. He committed 
suicide at Kennington on 23 Eeb. 1869. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ Russell’s His¬ 
tory of Modern Europe epitomised,’ London, 
1867, 8vo. 2. ‘Shakespeare not an Im¬ 
postor,’London, 1867,8vo. 3. ‘TheManual 
of Dates,’ London, 1862, 8vo; 6th edit, by 
I<'rederick Marlin [q. v.], 1877. 4. ‘The 
Handbook of the Year 1808,’ London, 1809, 
8 vo. 6. ‘ The Evory-d^ Book of Modem 
Literature,’ London, 1870, 8vo. lie also 
edited, among other works, ‘Men of the 
Time,’ 7th edit. London, 1888, 8vo. 

Besides those works, Townsend between 
1860 and 1866 wrote several pamphlets con¬ 
taining selections of madrigals and glees for 
John Green, the proprietor of Evanrs music 
and supper rooms, 43 Oovent Garden. As 
these pamphlets purport to be compiled by 
John Green, some confusion has arisen, and 
Green has been regarded as a pseudonym of 
Townsend. The two are, however, entirely 
distinct, John or ‘Paddy’ Green (1801- 
1874), born in 1801, was an actor at the Old 
English Opera House, London, and at Oovont 
Garden, Tie became manager of the Cider 
Cellars in Maiden Lane, Strand, and took 
port, as a singer, in the entertainments there. 
In 1842 he became chairman and conductor 
of music at Evans’s Hall, and in 1846 suc¬ 
ceeded W. 0. Evans (<f. 1866) as proprietor. 
In 1866 he sold the couceni to a joint-stock 
compony for 30,0001. In 1860 ho gave evi¬ 
dence before a parliamentary committee on 
theatrical licenses. He died in London at 
6 Farm Street, Mayfair, on 12 Deo. 1874. 
His collection of theatrical portraits was sold 
at Christie’s on 22 .Tuly 1871. The Cider 
Cellars and Evans’s Hall were the originals 
of Thackeray’s ‘ Cave of Harmony ’ (Boasd, 
Modem Biogvi) 

[Hogister and Mag. of Biogr. 1869, i. 317; 
London Review, 27 Feb. 1860; Allibone’s Diet, 
of Engl. Lit.] E. I. 0, 


TOWNSEND, ISAAC ((fTlTBsTir 
miral, nephew of Sir Isaac Townsend M 
1731), captain m the navy, and for maavveaK 
resident commissioner at Portsmouth seems 
to have entered the navy about 1698 Jr 1G09 
as servant to his uncle, then captain of thj 
Ipswich. He was afterwards in the Lincoln 
with Captain Wakolin, and again in the 
Ipswich. Several other ships are also men¬ 
tioned in his passing certificate, dated 15 Jan 
1705-6, but without any exact indications’ 
It is possible that he was at Vigo in 1702 ^ 
it is probable that he was in the action off 
Malaga in 1704 [see Rookb, Rie GboboeI 
but there is no certainty. On 24 Sept. 170, 
he woe appointed lieutenant of the Hn'i.ri n » 
with Captain John Paul, employed on the 
Irish station, apparently till the peace. On 
SO June 1719 he was appointed 
of the Poole fireship, and on 9 Feb. 1719-20 
was posted to the Success of 20 guns, which 
he commanded on f he Irish station for tha 
next ten years. From 1734 to 1738 he com- 
mnnded the Plymouth on the home station- 
in 1739 he commanded the Berwick, one of 
the fleet under Nicholas Haddock [q. v.l off 
Ondiis, whence he was sent home m Match 
1739-40 in charge of convoy. He, with his 
ship’s company, was then turned over to the 
Shrewsbury, one of the fleet in theCffiaimel, 
with Sir John Norris [q. v.], and for some 
time the flagship of Sir Olialoner Ogle [q, v.], 
with whom, in tlio ond of the year, she went 
out to the West Indies. In the operations 
against Cart agonn in Maroh-April 1741, the 
Shrewsbury, with the Norfolk and Bussell, 
all 80-gun ships, reduced the forts (ff St, 
Ingo and St. Philip, and ofter the raising of 
the siege the Shrewsbury returned to Eng¬ 
land with Commodore Lostock. 

On 19 June 1744 Townsend was promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the red, and on 23 April 
1746 to be vico-admiral of the blue. Early 
in the year he went out to the Mediterranean 
as third in command, with his flag in the 
Dorsetshire, and a few mouths later was de¬ 
tached with a considerable squadron to the 
West Indies, whence, early in 1746, he was 
sent to Louisbourg, and so to England. On 
16 July 1747 lie was promoted tone admiral 
of the blue, niid in 1764 was appointed 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. In this 
position he had to undertake the custody of 
Admiral John Byng [q. v.], n duty which,it 
was said Iw Byng's mends, he performed 
with needless, and even brutal, severity 
(BiBEow, Ltfe qfLord Anson, p. 266n.),hut 
the charge appears to be as ill-founded as 
most of we other statements put in circula¬ 
tion about that miserable business. In le- 
bi-uaryl767 Townsend was advanced to be 
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of the -white, and hy the promotion 
fSowia? tl>® Anson in 1763 ho 

Lrame Sie senior admiral on the list. IIo 
utill covsrnor of the hospital at his death 
j i)l Nov. 1766. lie married Elizahoth, 
Liter of William Laroum. simgeon of 
fficlmona,nnd, on the mothars side, half- 
Lei of Blizahath, daughter of Anthony 
Lwi apothecary of London, and -wife of 
(JirhaaeTownsend, Tosvnsend’a undo. The 
ialarity of names has caused frequent oon- 
ftsion between the uncle and nephew,-which 
[lis curious marriage with sisters of tho 
June cliristian nome may easily intensify. 
Tnwssendhas also been olLon confused with 
feoKsTownshond (1716-1769) [q. v.], a 
cintemporary in lanlt, though a much 
_^st man, 

[Ctatnock’a Biogr. Nay. iv. 85; Ucataon’s 
J’jwl and Military Memoirs, vola. i-iii.; Cap¬ 
tains' lotters T, vols. ix-xii. in (ha Public 
jMord Office; gonoologieal notes kindly com- 
snniented by Mr. J. Ohullenor Smith.] 

J. K. L. 


TOWNSEND, JOHN (1767-1826), 
(wnilerof the London asylum for the deaf 
ml dumb, bom in Whitechapel on 24 March 
1757 , WHS the son of Benjamin Townsend, 
'citizen and pewtorer,’ by his wife Margaret 
(Oirut’i Mospital Hegiatar). Ilis father was 
dizlahstited for his attachment to White- 
fidd. On 6 March 1766 John -was admitted 
to Christ’s Hospital on the presentation of 
William Brookett. lIo was ‘ discharged by 
bis father’ on 8 April 1771, and was ap¬ 
prenticed to him for seven years at Swallo-ws 
Ueidens. In 1774 he was ' converted,’ and 
tamed Ms attention to preaching, and on 
1 June 1781 was ordained pastor of the in¬ 
dependent church at King[&lon, Surrey. Find¬ 
ing that William Huntington fq. v.], who 
resided there, was iniluonciug his congrogo- 
tian by his antinomian views, ho resigned 
Ms chuge, and on 28 Oct. 1784 became 
miiister of the indopondont church at Ber¬ 
mondsey. In 1793 his attention was called 
to the neglected condition of deaf and dumb 
children, and with the assistance of Ilonry 
Cox Mason, rector of Bermondsey, of Henry 
Thornton [q. v.j and others, ho founded the 
swlnm for the deaf and dumb in the parish 
of Bermondsey. The institution rapidly 
grew in public esteem, and became a great 
notional charity. On 11 July 1807 the first 
stone of the present asylum was laid by the 
Me of Glouceetor. It stands in the Old 
Kent Hoad, and recently a subordinate 
asylum has been established at Margate. 

On 26 Sept. 1810 Townsend was moved by 
themveity of his fellow-ministers and the 
iosuIBcient education of thou' families to 


address a letter on the euhjeot ^To the 
Ministers, Oilicers, aud all oliher Members 
and Friends of the Congregational Churches 
in England.’ In 1811 a school was esta- 
hliehed for the free education of the sons of 

f oot independent ministers, and in 1815 a 
ouse was taken at Lewieham to accom¬ 
modate the children. The school, after con¬ 
tinuing long at Lewisham, was removed in 
recent years to Oaterham Valley in Surrey, 
where it now stands. It contains accom¬ 
modation for 150 scholars. 

Townsend was also concerned in founding 
the London Missionary Society in 1704, and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1802, suggesting the name of the latter iu- 
etitution. lie died at Bermondsey on 7 Feb. 
1820. In June 1781 he married Cordelia 
Cahnsftc, hy whom he had issue. 

Besides single sermons, Townsend was the 
author of; 1. ' Three Sennous addressed to 
Old, Middle-aged, and Young People,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1797, 8 vo. 2. 'Nine Sermons on 
Prayer,’ London, 1790, Bvo ; 2nd edit. 1799. 
3. ‘ llints on Sunday-schools and Itinerant 
Preaching,’ London, 1801, 8 vo. He also 
published an abridgment of Bunyan’s ‘ Pil- 
^m’s Progress,’ London, 1806, 8 vo, and a 
life of Jean Claude, prefixed to a translation 
of his ‘ Defence of the Eeformation,’ London, 
1816, 8 a'o. 

[Memoirs of tho Bpv. John Tosrnsend, 1828; 
Congregational Magazine, 1826, pp. 226-32; 
Funeral Sermon by George Clayton, 1826; 
Spirit of tho Pilgrims, Boston, 1832, pp. 22-83; 
iitformation kindly supplied by Mr. William 
Lemprihrs of Christ’s Hospital.] E. 1. 0. 

TOWNSEND, JOSEPH (1739-1816), 
geologist, born 4 April 17S9, was fourth son 
of Ohaunoy Tovmsend [d, 1770), a merchant 
iu Austin Friars, London, by his wife Bridget 
(<1.1702), daughter of James Phipps, governor 
of Cape Coast Castle. lie was educated 
at Glare Hall, Oambridgo, graduating B.A. 
iu 1762 ond M.A. iu 1766. He was Mected 
a follow, and subsequently studied medicine 
in Ediuhuigh. lie took orders, and for a 
time sliowod symjialhy with the Oalvinistio 
methodists, occasionnlly preaclung in Lady 
Huntin^on’s chapel at Bath [see Hasiiivqs, 
SbunaJ. In 1769 he travelled in Ireland, 
ond in the following yeor in France, Holland, 
and Flanders. After that he went to Spain, 
publishing an account of his journey, and 
to Switzerland, taking the opportunities 
u-fforded hy his travels to inalce the acquaint¬ 
ance of distinguished men of science on the 
contiueiit, iUso, as he states, he frequently 
visited Oornwall in the winter season tostudy 
mineralogy. After acting as chaplain to the 
Duke of Alhollhe beeame rector of Pewsey, 
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Willsliire, where he died on 9 Nov. ] 816. 
He was twice mavriod: first, on 27 Sept. 1773, 
to Joyce, daughter of Thomas Nanluvell of 
Truro. She died on 8 Nov. 1786, and on 
26 March 1790 he was married to Lydia 
Hammond, widow of Sir John Olorko. She 
died in 1812. By hia first wife Townsend 
left four sons—^Thomas, Charles, James, and 
Henry—and two daughters—Charlotte and 
Sophia. 

Townsend was the author of the following 
works: 1. ‘Every True Christian a New 
Creature,’ 1766. 2. ' Free Thoughts on Des¬ 
potic and Free Governments,’ 1781. 3. ‘ The 
Physician’s Vade Mecum,’ 1781 ; 10th edit. 
1867. 4. ‘ A Dissertation on the Poor Laws,’ 
1786. 6. ‘ Observations on various Plana for 
the Belief of the Poor,’ 1788. 6. ‘ Journey 
through Spain,’ 1791 j 8rd ed. 1814: French 
translation, Paris, 1800. 7 ‘ A Guide to 

Health,’ 1796-6; 3rd ed. 1801. 8. ‘ Ser- 
inonsonvariousSubjects,’1806. 9. ‘TheOha- 
racter of Moses estamished,’ 2 vols., 1812-16; 
reissued 1824. This work shows him to have 
hod a good knowledge of mineralogy and 
geology, and some of his criticisms of Hutton’s 
uniformitarian views are acute, but he was 
so firmly persuaded of the literal accuracy 
of the Mosaic record as to expose himself also 
to attack [see Htriroir, Jamm, 1716-1796], 
Ilis works, however, show that ho was a 
thoughtful, well-read man, of considerable 
literary power. A work by him on ‘ Etymo¬ 
logical Hesearches’ appeared after his death 
in 1824. A con-espondent in the 'Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine’ (1816, ii. 606) states that 
he possessed a fine collocLionof mincrolB and 
foBsilB at the time of hie death, 

[G-ont. Mag. 1S16 ii. SOI, ISIS ii, 477; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; Milclioll’s Kotos on Eiiily 
Geologists of Bath,] T. G. B. 

TOWNSEND or TOWNESBND, 
ItICIlABD (1618 P-1092), parliamentary 
colonel, horn in 1618 or 1619, was descended, 
according to tradition, from the Townshenda 
of Rainham, Norfolk, lie hore the arms of 
the Presbyterian Sir Roger Townshend (1688- 
1637), the head of that family. On account 
of similarity in a^e, he has been douhtfully 
identified with Richard Townesend, son of 
John Townsend of Diohford in Warwiok- 
sliire, who matriculated from Hart Hall, Ox¬ 
ford, on 16 May 1634, agod 19. In 161? 
Townsend received the commission of captain 
in a regiment of ten companies raised to 
garrison Lyme Regis, Dorset, which was 
threatened by Prince Maurioe [q. v.], then 
in the midst of his triumphant west orn cam¬ 
paign, On 8 March 104,3-4 he snypriaed and 
routed a hundred and fifty royalist horse at 


Bridport. The siege of Lyme Re^kTIT 
menced on 20 April, and" was 
IS Juno. Blake was m oommand of 
town, and Townsend, distinguishing hJl 
m the defence, was promoted to theraE 
major. In the same year he 


his polonol, Thomas Oeely, in an expediti„; 
against the' clubmen'of Dorset. TIm 'clnL 
man ’ were routed at Lyme, and the lisinr 
suppressed. In 1646 Oeely was returned ti 
parhament for Bridport, and Townsendeuc 
ceodod him in oommand of the regiment iritk 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1046 ke 
assisted in the siege of Pendennis Castle 
near Falmouth, and in August in the nem^ 
tialions for the surrender of the castle. *’a 
letter from him to Oeely, apprising him of 

the cnpitiiintion, ispreservedTin the Bodleian 

Library (Tanner MS. 66, f. 481). 

On 16 .Tune 1047 parliament ordered 
Townsend and his regiment to proceed to 
hriinster to the assistance of Mnrrough 
O'Brien, first earl of Inchiquin [q. v.], the 
parliamentary commander (Journah th 
Kouse of Oorrmona, v. 211). He joined hna 
in September, and on 13 Nov., when In- 
chiquin defeated Lord Taafie, the royalist 
leader, near Mallow, Townsend commanded 
the English centre [sea Taaipd, Theobam, 
Eabi. Of OAaMmfOKn], Dissatisfied with 
i he treatment accorded to the soldiers in De- 
land by the predominant independent party, 
he j oiiied early in 1648 i^resenting a strong 
xemonstrancB to the English parliament 
against their neglect of the welmre of the 
troops. Failing to obtain redress, he soon 
afterwards joined Inchiquin, who disliked the 
independents, in deserting the parliamenteiy 
cause, and in coming to an underatanding 
with Lord Taafie. In a short time, how¬ 
ever, his now nssociafes became distasteful 
to him, and he entered into commuuioatioiia 
with parliaiuont. In December 1648, in 
ooneequonce of his endeavour to negotiate 
the surrender of Munster with parhamen- 
tary commiBsioners, he wos oompelled to 
take rofuge in England. On the execution 
of Gharlee I ho returned to Ireland, pro¬ 
fessing that resentment at the king's death 
had finally determined him to loymty. la 
reality, however, according to Oarte, he was 
sent by Cromwell as a secret agent to 
corrupt the Muustor army. In Octoha 
1649 he was arrested and thrown into 
prison for being concerned in 0 plot to 
seize the person of Inchiquin and tiflia ws- 
session o/youghal. He was exchanged for 
an Irish olfioer, but was no sooner liherated 
tlion be engaged in a similar plot, wasagOT 
taken prisoner, and conveyed to Cork, hi- 
chiquin intended to shoot him as an example, 
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radhe was saved only by a timely mutiny 
fthe garrison of Corlc, who rose on the 
liht of Id Oct. and drove the Irish out of 
S* town. Townsend received speoial praise 
torn Cromwell in a letter to the speaker, 
ffilliam Lenthall [q. v.], as an ‘ active in- 
jtiument for the return of both Cork and 
Tooghal to their obedience’ (CiBLTxn, 
jfcrh, 1882, xv. 213). Weary of political 
aid military intrigue, he retired from aer- 
nee shortly after, and before 1664 settled at 
Castletownahend, nearWost Oarbery,co.Cork. 
U the Bestorationhe escaped the forfeitures 
^rlueh overtook many of the Cromwellian 
soldiers, and had his lands confirmed to 
]jji by royal patents in 1066, 1068, and 
1080. His good fortune was perhaps owing 
to a connection with Clarendon through his 
vife. Townsend eat in the Irish parliament 
of 1001 as member for Baltimore. In 1606 
ths apprebension of a French invasion 
cjnsed the lord lieutenant, Bogpr Boyle, 
Jist earl of Orrery [q. v.], to form the Eng¬ 
lish in Ireland into companies of militia. 
Tomisend was appointed a captain of foot, 
and in 1671 was appointed high sheriff of 
tlio county (Bonn, State Lettera, 1742, p. 
170). 

The accession of James II ueliored in a 
dins of anxiety for the proteetauts of 
methern Ireland. Many took refuge in the 
north or orassed the Channel to England. 
Tomsend, however, stood liis ground, and 
oijanised the protostant defence in the 
county of Cork. On 18 Oot. 1086 he was 
appointed ‘ sovereign ’ or mayor of Olona- 
iilty, in epite of the efforts of James to 
prevent the election of protestnnts. In No- 
renber 1600 Townsend's mansion houao of 
Caatletownshand was unsuccessfully besieged 
hj five hundred Irish under Colonel Driscoll, 
but a little later it was compelled to surionder 
toI^cFineen O'Driscoll. In oomponsation 
for his saorifices and services Townsend re¬ 
ceived from goveramoiit a grant of 40,0001. 

Townsend died in the latter part of 1692, 
and was buried in the graveyard of Oastle- 
buTSn. He was twice married : first, to 
Hildegardis Hyde, who was not improbably 
related to Lord Clarendon ; and secondly, to 
Uary, whose parentage is unhnown. Ho hod 
isBue by both marriages, leaving eeveu sons 
ludfour daughters. The oldestsurviving son, 
Bryan, who served with the English army at 
tha battle of the Boyne, was ancoslor of ths 
family of Townshend of Oastlotownshend. 

[Richard and Dorothea Townnliond’s Account 
of Hichart Townosenrt, 1892; Murphy’s Crom¬ 
well inlrdiind, 1883, pp. 196, 197. 398; Pron- 
dergnst’s Oromwellian SotUomont in Irel.and, 
1870, p.m.] KI. 0. 


TOWHSENE, EIOBAED (1821-1884), 
mathematician, born at Baltimore, co. Cork, 
on 3 April 1821, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Townsend (d. 1848) of Smithville, a commo¬ 
dore in the royal navy, by his wife Helena, 
daughter of John Ereku of Baltimore, deputy 
governor of co. Cork. Hlchard was edu¬ 
cated at local schools at Oastletowusend and 
Skibbereen. He proceeded to Trinity Col- 
luge, Dublin, in October 1887, graduating 
B.A. in 1842 and M.A. in 1862. Distinguish¬ 
ing himself in mathematics, he was elected a 
fellow in May 1846, and in October 1847 he 
succeeded to a college tutorship. On 7 June 
1866 he was elected a fellow of the Hoyal 
Somety, and on 26 June 1870 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of natural philosophy at 
Duhhn, after acting as assistant from Oct ober 
1862. Between 1863 and 1866 he published 
‘ Chapters on the Modern Geometry of the 
Pointj Line, and Oircle ’ (Dublin, 8vo), which 
contained the substance of lectures given by 
Mm in Dublin University, and was a treatise 
of groat importance in the history of pure 
geometry. While Townsend ranked among 
the most distinguished mathematicians of 
his day, his most valuable work was probably 
accomplished as a teacher, a capacity in 
which lie was unrivalled. 'To him is owing 
no small part of the modern mathematical 
reputation of Trinity College. He showed 
singular kindness to his^upus, and ' counted 
thousands of personal finends throughout the 
world who had passed officially through his 
hands.’ After the disestablishment of the 
Irish church, by an appesl to former students 
he raised about 2,600f. to endow his native 
parish. 

Townsend died on 16 Oot. 1884 at his 
house, 54 Upper Leeson Street, Dublin, and 
was buried at Mount Jerome oemetm. He 
married his first cousin, Mary Jane Barrett, 
who died on 28 Aug. 1881. lie loft no issue. 
A mathematical exhibition was founded in 
hla memory at Trinity College, Dublin, 

Besides his book on georaetiy, ho wrote 
numerous mathematical articles to the ‘ Cam¬ 
bridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal.’ 

[Richard and Dorothea Townsbond’s Account 
of Richard Towneeend, 1802, p, 218; Athenmum, 
1884, ii. 632; Irish Times, 21 Oct, 1864; Times, 
18 Oct. 1884 ; Diogiaph, 1881, vi. 164-7 ; Calen¬ 
dar of Dublin Uuivorsity; Catalogue of Gia- 
duatob of Dublin University.] E, I. 0, 

TOWNSEND, WILLIAM CHARLES 
(1808-1860), historical and legal writer, 
bom in 1803, was the second son of 'Williom 
Townsend of Walton, LancosMre. He 
matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 4 July 1820, graduating B.A. in 1824 
and M.A. in 1827, and on 26 Nov. 1828 he 
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was called to the bar by the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He first attached lumsclf to 
the northern circuit, and afterwards prac¬ 
tised at the Cheshire and Manchester assizes. 
Later he obtained a large practice on the 
North Wales circuit. In 1833 he was elected 
recorder of Macclesfield. In March 1860 he 
was appointed a queen’s counsel, and in the 
same year became a bencher of Lincoln's 
Inn. He survived these preferments only a 
few woelts, dying without issue on 8 May at 
Brmntwood Lodge, Wandsworth Common, 
the house of his elder brother, Richard Late- 
ward Townsend, vicar of All Saints’, Wands¬ 
worth, Surrey. lie was buried in the vaults 
of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1834 he married 
Prances, second daughter of Richard "Wood 
of Macclesfield, who survived him. 

As an author Townsend was unequal. 
IRs works embody groat historical and legal 
knowledge, but their value is impaired by a 
want or proportion. While the ordinary 
reader is fatigued by detail, the student often 
finds necessary information lacking. He was 
the author of: 1. ‘ The Proan or Orford, a 
poom,’London, 1820,8vo. 2. ‘Tlio History 
and Memoirs of the House of Commons,’ 
London, 1843-4. S. ‘ The Lives of Twelve 
Eminent Judges of IheLost andof theFroeent 
Centum,’ Loudon, 1810, 8vo. 4. ‘Modorn 
Stale Trials revised and illustrated,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1860, 8 VO. He also contributed poems 
to Fisher’s ' Imperial Magazine' as early as 
1820. 

[Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 218; Blackwood's 
Mag, 1860, ii. 373 ; AlUbone's Diet, of Engl. 
Lit.; ChoetPi Coiu'iint, 16May I860.] E, I, C. 

TOWHSHEND. [Soo also Towmbend.] 

TOWNSHEND, CHARLES, second 
ViBOOUHT Townshend (1674-1738), statos- 
mon, oldost son of Horatio, fitrst viscount 
Townshend ((j. v.], of Rainham, Norfolk, by 
his becoiid Avilc, Mary, daughter of Sir Joseph 
Ashe, hart., of Twickenham, born in 1074. 
Both Charles IT and the Duke of York wore 
his godfathers, and he was bred in the 
strictest tory xiriuciplcs. He succeeded to 
the peerage in nocember 1087. With Sir 
Robert Walpole, his junior by two years, he 
was educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Though he took no degree, he loft the uni¬ 
versity with a repul ation for learning, which 
he improved hy a foreign lour with Dr. 
William Sherard [q. v.J (NtoirOLS, Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 652 n.) Ho took liis seat in the 
House of Lords on 3 Doe. 1007 (Lords' Jovr~ 
nala, xvi. 174). lie early seceded to the 
whigSj and on the impeachment of the mini¬ 
sters implicated in the uogoliatiou of the 


partition treaty he signed thepr^U^. 
eating their premature censure by the 
which was entered on the journal of 
House of Lords on 16 April l7oi r “ 

SOMDES, JOHN, LoEO SoMEE^. ** 

In the eaidy years of the reign of Queen 
Anne Townshend was one of the junto wla 
maintained the cause of religious lihettvm 
the Bl niggle against the occasional confer 
mity bili; the rights of the electorate in the 
conflict between tbe two Houses of Puha- 
ment on the Aylosbmy election ease, defeats 
(1706) the factious proposal of the J* 
to mvite the Princess Sophia to 
and carried the Regency Act. He took an 
active part in aiTangiiig the terms of nlliar,., 
between the junto and Godolphin in 1705 
was ono of Iho negotiators of the tieat) of 
union with Scotland in 1706, and waasTvom 
of the privy council on 20 Nov. 1707. He 
was a member of the committee chosen on 
9 Feb. 1707-8 to investigate the diarges 
against William Qregg(nowBm,6'ta(eJ’na/,, 
XIV. 1374). On 18 Aug. following he was 
sworn of the privy council on its reconstitu¬ 
tion under tho Act of Union, end on 14 Nov. 
the same year he was appointed captain of the 
yeomen of the guard. Accredited ambassa¬ 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
Slates-Ceueral on 2 May 1709,he orrned at 
The Hague with Marlborough on 18 May 
(N.S.) (London Qasetts\ latler, No. 18), 
lie was one of the signatories of the pre¬ 
liminaries to the abortive treaty withFrance, 
on the negotiation of which the greater 
part of the summer was spent, On the »• 

i ection of its mercilessly hard terms 
jouis XT V, Townshend concluded with the 
Slates-Goneral (20 Got, N.S.) a separate 
treaty by which the Hanoverian succession 
was guorantood (JEgerton MS, 802), Mstl- 
boroitgh, however, doclincd to sign it, because 
its terms, aggraiidisiiig Holland at the ex- 

S oiiBO of Austria, wore calculated to sow 
ivisioD among tho allies, and it was only 
after coiisiderablo delay that it was latiflei 
Leaving the conlei'onoes at Geitruydea- 
borg to tlio managemoiit of the Dutda snd 
3<'reuoh plenipotentiaries, Townshend occu¬ 
pied himself during the spring and suimuec 
of 1710 in the negotiation of the conven- 
tionsof 31 Moi'ch(N.S.)and 4Aug (If.S.), 
hy which, to avert tho peril oeoosioned by 
the retreat of the Swedish army under 
Crnssau from Poland into Pomerania, the 
allies guaranteed tho peace not only of the 
empire but of Poland and the ducMee of 
Schleswig and Jutland (2!gerton MSS. 8BS- 
894). On the change of administration he 
was recallod (27 Peh. 1710-11) (Nisf. 
Comm, 11th liop. Apip. iv. 79), and dismissed 
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"Zm tliB ulaoe of captain of the yeomen 
the gtiai'd (13 June 1711). On U Feb. 
ril-13 charged in the House of 

pLmons with having exceeded his instruo- 
tioDsinthe negotiation of the barrier treaty. 
With characteristic frankness he admitted 
tie substantial justice of tho accusation (see 
tie instructions in Sist. MSS. Comm. 8th 
Pep, App. j- 36), and, the treaty being con¬ 
demned as prejudicial to British eommereo, 
ie was voted on enemy to his country. At 
Utrecht (1713) the treaty was revised in a 
seiiEs much less advantageous to IloUand 
fsee Wbittwoeth, Thomas, Eabl ob Stbajt- 
roffl) 1672-1739]. In opposition Towns- 
iend* did not scruple to countenance the 
movement for the repeal of the union -with 
Scotland elicited by the introduction of the 
malt tax into that country (24 May 1713). 
Ho alw sought to harass the government by 
niain g a debate (8 April 1714) on the m-ac- 
tice of pensioning the highland clans, which, 
lioDgh designed only to keep them quiet, it 
maflien eonvanient to rmresent as a covert 
foateimg of Jaeohitism. Ila signed the pro- 
tC'ts against the restraining order under 
Ormonde had suspended operations 
m Handers, opposed the schism bill, and, in 
concert witb the other leading whig lords, 
lent his aid in committee to the remodelling 
ofBolingbroke'sbill declaring enlisting and 
recruiting for the pretender to ho high trea- 
lOB (28 May, 4 and 24 June 1714). Through 
John Hobethon [q. v J, whoso acquaintance 
he bad made at The Hague, he was in touch 
with Hanoverian politics, and was thus able 
to act as intermediary between the electoral 
court and the whig junto. He was one of 
the regents nominated hv the elector, and 
took an important thougn not a. prominent 
put in concerting tho arrangements pre- 
liminary to his accession. On that event 
he was appointed seoretaiy of state for the 
northern department (17 Sept. 1714), and 
ifforn of the privy council (I Oot.) (Addit. 
MS. 22207, f. 325). At the coronation he 
ms offered but doclined on eoi'ldom. The 
support of the Hanoverians Bernstorff and 
BotWer gave him the start of Halifax and 
Marlborough in the race for power; and in 
Sir Eobert Walpole, for whom he procured 
the place of paymaster-general, ho had a 
sttnneh ally m the House of Oommous. 
Thoimh, with a wisdom which the event 
jn8ti£d,he advised the abandonment of the 
charge of high treason for that of misde¬ 
meanour in the case of Oxford, he concurred 
iu the main in the proceedings against the 
negotiators of the peace of Utrecht, and was 
remonsible for the attachment (11_ Jon. 
1714-16) of Strafford’s papers, a violation of 


ambassadorial privilege which he justified 
on 1 Sept, by the plea of necessity. On the 
outbreak of the Jacobite rebellion his vigi¬ 
lance suggested the arrest (21 Sept.) of Sir 
William Wyndham [q. v.] To his firmness 
was due the subsequent dismissal of the Duke 
of Somerset [see SuTMOtrE, Ohahles, sixth 
Duo 03 ? Sombesot]. His energy was un- 
fiagging {Ilist, MSS. Comm. 11th Hep. App. 
iv. 155-87); and the ruthless proscription 
which followed the suppression of the insur¬ 
rection was prompted by the same relent¬ 
less spirit which he had previously mani¬ 
fested (1 June) in the decisive rejection of 
a petition for the discharge of we luifor- 
tunate persons, whom he described as ‘ exe¬ 
crable wretches,’ still detained in prison on 
suspicion of complicity m the plot of 1696 
for the assassination of William HI [see 
BnnxAiini, Johk]. 

/^o J.1- . _j_r_' 


both as ’the greatest supporc possib 
liberty of tbe country,^ and as a r 


.6 to tbe 
means of 

enabling the government ’to speak in a more 
peremptory manner to France ’ (Ooxb, Wal¬ 
pole, L 76-7, ii. 62). 

In the duchies of Bremen and Yerden, 
part of the dismembered Swedish empire 
purchased horn Denmark by George I in his 
electoral capacity in 1716, Townshend hoped 
to find an accession of strength not only to 
Hanover, but to Holland and even England. 
The subsequent intervention of England in 
the naval war between Denmark and Sweden 
he therefore deplored and restricted, and 
was reconciled to it only by tbe discovery 
of the Jacobite intrigues of tbe Swedish 
ambassador, (^llonborg (October 1716) [see 
Noeeis, Sie Johh, 1660 P-1749]. Recog¬ 
nising tbe establishment of Austrian ascen¬ 
dency in the catholic Netherlands as a 

f olitical necessity, he co-operated with Stan- 
ope in the difficult negotiations which re¬ 
sulted in the definitive Wrrier treaty (1716) 
[see Staehopi], Jambs, first Eael Stae- 
kope]. So wedded indeed was he at this 
time to the traditional whig foreign policy 
as to ignore the fact that the possibility of a 
schism between the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon in Louis XY’s minority, 
rendered politic an understanding with the 
regent Orleans. Hence, while he pressed for¬ 
ward the negotiations for tho defensive alli¬ 
ance with the emperor, he was somewhat 
slow to approve, though eventually he did 
approve, the pending negotiations with the 
regent, the supervision of which fell to Stan¬ 
hope (Ooxb, Walpole, ii. 50). The States- 
General, whose junction with England and 
Austria was a natural sequel of the har¬ 
rier treaty, weie wDling to accede to both 
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treaties at the same time, but not to either 
severally. The aUiauce with, the emperor 
was signed without their aooesbion at West¬ 
minster on 26 May 1716. The treaty with 
the regent—a reciprocal dynastic guarantee 
with engagomonts for the permanent exclu¬ 
sion of the pretender from France and the 
partial demolition of Mardyelc harbour—was 
signed at The Hague, also without the acces¬ 
sion of the States-General, on 28 Nov. (N. S.) 
It was not until 4 Jan. 1717 (N. S.) that the 
treaty, then re-signed at The Hogue, re¬ 
ceived the accession of the States-General. 
The delay in signing the separate treaty with 
France was caused partly by the insistence 
of George 1 on the immediate banish¬ 
ment of the pretender beyond the Alps, 
partly by the cautious dehberation of the 
French plenipotentiary Dubois, partly by 
tho scruples of his English confrere, Horatio 
(afterwards Lord) Walpole [j. v.], who 
promised the Dutch not to sign without 
them, and left the completion or the busi¬ 
ness to Oadogan [see Oadooan, Wit.tjak, 
first BabIi] (WimBWiaii, le Itegent, tAhbi 
Bvbois et lea Anglais, i. 219-387). Town¬ 
shend had not shared Walpole's scruples. 
He had furnished him with ample powers for 
signing either a joint or a separate treaty; ho 
had eiiioined him to sign the ueparal e treaty; 
he had refused him tho leave of ahaeuco 
which he sought as a means of evading the 
responsibility. Nevertheless, by his close con¬ 
nection with Walpole, Townshend was ex¬ 
posed to tho suspicion of secretly inspiring 
his conduct, and of this Sunderland [see 
SfUNonB, OiiABUis, third Eabl oi' SurmsB- 
nABn] made abundant and unscrupulous use 
in order to damage his credit with the king, 
who attached immense importance to the 
French aUiance, and was proporlionatelj 
vexed W the delay in its complotiou. This 
charge'l!^ownshend rebutted onlyto find him¬ 
self the object of graver imputations. He 
had committed the tactical error of remain¬ 
ing in England whan the Idng, with titan- 
hope, went to Hanover (7 July 1710), and 
courting the Prince of Wales, whose confi¬ 
dence he speedily gained. With the prince 
he opposed the wild project entertained by 
BemstorlF and the king (but rejected as im- 
praoticahlehy Btauhope who was at Ilauover) 
of kidnapping the czar hy way of seouriWfor 
the evacuation by Itussian troops of Muefit- 
lenburg or Holstein where they took up 
winter porters during the war with Den¬ 
mark. He had failed—apparently had as 
yet not even attempted—to eoiiciliato the 
Moypole, who thought her Irish title, 
Duchess of Munster, below her dignity 
[See SomriBN’jniaa], and was accordingly 


out the prmcipel minister. His strict 
rity had arrayed against him the aS 
fry of greedy Hanoverian courtiers 
whom Oadogan and Sunderland mads 

a. 68-64. 76-t 

structing the 'completion 
nlbance was soon followed hy an inainuati™ 
of complicity m the supposed intrigues of 
Argyll to place the prmce upon the throne 
hor this there was no more colour than an 
moautiouB suggestion in one of Townshend 
letters that, in the event of the tme win 
tering abroad, it would ho politic to mnlifr 
the discretionary powers oi the regent ■ but 
the king believed, or aflected to believe in 
his guilt, and on 16 Dec. 1710 deprived him 
of the seals. To allay the consternation 
caused by his dismissal and to prevent his 
going into opposition, he was offered the 
lorddieutonauoy of Ireland, a post whieh 
did not thou involve residence in that 
country, and was at length persuaded to 
accept it as a stop to higher ofBee (IS Feb. 
1716-17). The compromise failed. Ho 
proved but a languid supporter rf the 
government, which in consequence earned 
the vote on account of the measures proposed 
ajjainst Sweden only by the narrow majority 
of four._ Townshend was thereupon dismissed 
(9 April), and his dismissol was the signal 
for the resignatiou of Walpole and the re¬ 
construction of tho cabinet under Stanlups 
0*6. ii. 160-70). ^ 

Townshend signed the somewhat factions 
protests against the Mutiny Act of 1718, in 
which exception was taken to the delegation 
of the powBi' of capital punishment to comts- 
martial and tho oxomptiou of the militaty 
from the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate 
(20 Feb.) On the whole, however, he abstained 
from overt political action during Stanhope's 
admiuisti'ation, but attached himself to the 
Prince of Wales, whoso reconciliation with 
the king in April 1720 ke, in concert with 
Walpole, materially oontrihutad to olfect, 
He was then permitted to kies the king's 
hand, and on 11 June following was ap¬ 
pointed president of the council. He was 
also then, and thenceforth throughout the 
reign, on tho eve of the king’s deportaie for 
Hanover, named one of the lords justices or 
council of regency. On Stanhope's desthhe 
was reappointed secretary of state for the 
northern department (10 Feb. 1720i-l). 

Townshend’s integrity was unstained hy 
tho South Sea disclosures. His discernment 
in commercial matters is evinced by his 
opposition to the hill for prohibiting ship¬ 
building for the foreign market (11 Jm. 
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7'o 1-2). His patience and acumen were N.S.) he contributed to giye definite shape 
innsuicuous in the investigation of the plots to the ill-fated double marriage project 
< (Kristopher Layer [^. v.] and Bishop MS. 261, ff, 6-24 .; State Papers, For., &er- 
Ittabary- His humanity prompted such many,220, Becord Office; CAELYiii,2?l*e(fene& 
Pnitf as was shown to the bishop in the tte ffreai, ii. 91). As Townshend found hie 
Towtf. To his generous exertions Boling- mainstay in the Duchess of Eiendol, so Oar- 
tioke was principally beholden for his pai'- tevet relied on the good offices of Lady Dar- 
Joa and partial restitution (ib. ii. 312, 317) hngton fSophie Charlotte, bom countess of 
[see Saihi John, HEHiiv,ViecOTiHT Bolino- Platen-Hallermund, widow of Johann 
bboKeI- Traces of his original toryism Adolf, baron Kielmansegg, master of the 
to him throughout life. During the horse to George I). The rivalry of the mis- 
ajitation against Wood’s patent for half- tresses gave occasion for the decisive struggle 
he wrote to the Duke of Grafton, between the secretaries. Lady Darlington’s 
gieB lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a letter so niece, Amelia, daughter of Countess Platen, 
Etiongly worded in _sup])ort of the prerogor was to be married to Count St.-Plorentin, 
tivfl that Walpole in his cooler judgment son of the Marquis de la YriUiSre; and 
datroyed it (Fboxtoh, JSadliah in Ireland, i. Lady Darlington would not consent to the 
525), In the blind frenzy ■which followed match without a dukedom for the marauis. 
'(^'detection of Atturbiuy’s conspiracy he Carteret accordingly instructed Sir Luke 
Itoke decisively with the whig tradition. Sehauh [q. yj to make ropresenlations on the 
He not only sanctioned the sus^nsiou for sninect at Paris. The Duchess of Kendal 
Bors than a year of the Habeas Corpus Act and Townshend were equally interested in 
(12 Oct. 1732; Addit. MS. 16807, f. 107), ffiustraUng the negotiations, the ono to spite 
kt argued for a standing army in a tone Lady Darlington, the other to discredit 
which savoured rather of tlie Stuart than of Carteret. They tlierefore obtained the king’s 
the Hanoverian rfigime (16 March 1723-4). consent to the employment of IlorntioWal- 
The support which in the same session ha pole at Paris, ostensibly to receive the acces- 
gara to the equally cruel and impolitic pro- sioa of Portugal to the quadruple alliance, 
Mtiption of catholics by a special tax was butreally to watch and thwart Sehauh. The 
ody too easily reconcilable wilb whig result was Sobaub’s discredit and recall and 
rimciples and practice. _ the dismissal of Carteret. Townshend was 

By mnt of always attending the king on rewarded with the Carter (9 AprU; installed 
the continent, unsaying assiduous court to 28 July 1724) (Cosh, Walpole, u. 263-96). 
tha Duchess of Kendal and the Countess Newcastle, who bad succeeded Carteret 
ofWalsingham, Townshend succeeded in ^ April), at first worked in harmony with 
Smarting the designs of his astute and xo'wnBhend. On the other hand, Townshend 
tmUiaut rival Carteret [see Cahibkct, John, gradually became involved in differences 
EiBi CbahyilIiD]. In the summer of 1723 with Walpole. He was not satisfied with 
Ojrteret, at the suggestion of Baron Sparro, the quadruple alliance (2 Aug. 1718, N.S.) 
Swedish minister at Hanover, proposed an He thought the exchange of Sardinia (ceded 
immediate supply of 10,000/, and the rein- to Savoy) for Sicily, with the svusorointy of 
foKement of the Danish ilcet by a small the duchies ofTuscany,Parma, and Piacenza, 
British squadron for the jiurpoao of defeating unduly advantageous to the house of Hahs- 
the supposed deeigii of Peter the Great to bnrg. His diesalisfaction was increased by 
seattheDulce of Holstein upon the throne of the chicane of the court of Vienna. To 
Sweden. Struck by the glaring inadequacy redress the balance of power came -therefore 
of means to end, Townshend suspected that to bo the capital object of his policy; and 
the sffips were only aslied for os a blind, and commercial interests also contoibuted to 
themoncy was really required for tbe purpose incline bim in favour of a Spanish alliance 
ofeoKuptingthodiet. He therefore opposed (id. ii. 604). To secure this end he was even 
both the pecuniary grant and the intorven- -willing to surrender Gibraltar, and theper- 
tion by sea, and, though he had to contend sonal aBSuiance on that head given by 
vfithBemstorff as well as Carteret, liis argu- George I to Philip V (1 June 1721) was 
meats prevailed with the king. At tha proved if not prompted by him. So a^o 
same time he favoured a eubstantial aid to were the secret articles of the defensive 
SwedeD,endpersundedWalpole to consent to alliance of Madrid (18 June 1721, N.S.), 
asupplyof 160,000/. for that purpose. The by which England and Franca angoged to 
safposed Eussian designs, however, proved Beonre, if possible, that tbe artiole of the 
to be entirely imaginary. In tbe autumn quadruple alliance which provided for the 
of the same year Townshoud attended the occupation,untE the accession of Don Oarlos, 
Img on his visit to Berlin, where (12 Got. of the towns of Livorno, Porto Ferraio, 
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Parma, and Piaconza by Swiss troops should 
remain, as it then was, a dead lotter, and 
also to olTor no opposition to the occupation 
of the towns by Spanish troops, and make 
common cause with Spain at wo approach¬ 
ing congress of Oambray {State Papers, 
Por.,Spain,167, Record Ofnoe). Ilisjealouey 
of Austria was increased by the establish¬ 
ment by imperial letters patent (16 Doc. 
1722, N.S.) of the Ostend East India Com¬ 
pany, in which he saw not only a broach 
of the treaty of Munster, but a serious 
menace to English and Dutch commercial 
interests {Mdit. MS. lC867,ff. 146,166,190, 
200). As it became apparent that the con- 

f ressof Oiimbray would accomplish nothing, 
e laboured to form an anti-Austrian con¬ 
federation of tho northern powers. Russia 
rejected his ovorturos, but Prussia was con¬ 
ciliated by a pledge of the recognition of 
her doubtful claims on the duchies of 
Jiilich and Borg, and a defensive alliance 
between that power, England, and Ifrnnce 
was already in draft in December 1724 
Hb. 32738 ff. 203 et se(j., 32741 ff. 337,406). 
The negotiation languished, however, until 
fresh lira was infused into it by tho new turn 
given to affairs by the treaties of Vienna 
(30 April-1 Mayl726,N.S.) Of these, two 
were p iibli shed and one was kept secret. By 
the published treaties Spain, in return for 
tho concession of investiture to Don Carlos, 
guaranteed the pragmatic sanction, and 
placed the empire on the same footing with 
England in matters commercial. The secret 
treaty contained nothing offensive to Eng¬ 
land, unless an engagement by the omporor to 
use his good offices—and, if necessary, media¬ 
tion—^to secure tho retrocession of Gibraltar 
and Minorca might be so deemed; but rumours 
were current of an Austro-Spanish coalition 
against England of a most formidable cha¬ 
racter. Ripperda undoubtedly dreamed not 
only of tho reooveiy of Gibraltar and Mi¬ 
norca by force of arms, but also of the esta¬ 
blishment, by means of the Ostend com¬ 
pany, of Aiistro-iSpanish preponderance in 
the East Indies (Jlht. MSS. Qomm. 11th 
Rep. App. iv. 190-7). The Duke of Wharton 
undertook to push tho cause of the pro- 
tender at Vionna; but there is no evidence 
that on invasion of England in his interest 
was seriously contemplatod cither there or 
at Madrid (iS'tofe Papers^ For., Germany, 231, 
Record Omce, S. Saphorm to I’ownshend, 19, 
26, SO May 1726, N.S.; Addit. MS. 32744, 
ff. 17-23,41). These rumonrs facilitated the 
completion of the negotiation for the northern 
confederacy, which took deiinitivo shape in 
the defensive alliance between England and 
Franco and Prussia, concluded at Hanover 


on 8 SeiJt. 1^^26, N.S., and several anbsidian 

treaties by which the accession of nXi? 
Sweden, Denmark, and Hesse-OasselC iT’ 
degrees secured. The treatv of Ihf 
extremely distasteful to Georee 1 1 “ 
xcimm of tho breach of fealty to the 

P®?” consequent risk to Hanover wS 



j.* " ' I* 'a ^^6 neerotia- 

tion of an Aualro-Spainsli matrimonial com 
pact find defensive and offensive aUianw 
(signed at Vienna, 6 Nov. 1725, N.S.) Heha 

racter it was exoesdingly hostile to Francs 
and to England. The treaty was kept secret 
(see tho text printed for the first time in 
SyvbtoNi ZJiie CouT ct un ’Aveuturier an 
XVIIP Siiele, App. i., and cf. AmZZ 
JEltsabeth Farnese, p. 186), hut a sammw 
of Its contouts, with three spurious separate 
articles, providing for the succession iff Don 
Philip to tho throne of France in the event 
of the death of Louis XIV without issue 
for the extirpation of the protestont relioion’ 
and for the restoration of the pretender 
was transmitted to Townshend from Ar.it-id 
with rumours of a design on Gibraltar in 
time to determine the hellicoae tone of \be 
king’s speech on 20 Jan. 1726-7 (Ooxe, Wal¬ 
pole, ii. 606 j State Papers, For., Germenv. 
232, 234, Record OlBce). MeanwhUe the 
accession of the czarina to the earlier treatv 
of Vienna (6 Aug. 1726, N.S.) had been fol¬ 
lowed by that of the faithless Imigof I^sia 
who had boon detached from the Hanoverian 
league by a pledge of the imperial 
offices for the perfecting of his still doubtful 
title to Jiilich and Borg. Neither power, 
however, could he relied on for any offensive 
purpose; and when the Spaniards laid siege 
to Gibraltar the emperor, so for ffom co¬ 
operating, protested ms pacific intentions 
through his chancellor. Count Sinzendori 
(20 Feb.), hie ambassador at Loudon, Count 
Palm (2 March), who was forthwith dis¬ 
missed, and once more in a manifesto to the 
diet (17 March, N.S.) {Addit. MS. 16807, 
ff. 231-6). He ended by capitulating (not 
without the secret oonciuTence of Spain) to 
tho Ilnnoverian league (Prelimmaries of 
Paris, 31 May 1727, N.S.) The terms were 
peace for seven years, and meanwhile a total 
suspension of the business of the Ostend 
company, the abandonment of the treaties 
of Vionna of 30 April-1 Moy 1726 (N.S.) so 
far as repugnant to the prior treaty rights 
of England and France; the suhm&ion of 
all matters at issue between the powers to 
the adjudication of a congress to he con- 
voiiod ‘within four months of the signature 
of the preliminaries. A dispute about the 
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Pritish South Sea ship Piince Frederick, 
hv the Spaniards and claimed as 
pri^Oi P'^otex.t to delay the 

mtification of the preliminaries at Madrid ; 
",— of Gibraltar was still unraised 
Kcceslion of George II (12 June 1727). 

To the new king Townshend was hut' a 
etolerie blocttead,^ but to Walpole he was 
ttill indispensable, and he was accordingly 
continued in oiiioe. Misled by a spurious 
version of the Austro-Spnnish secret treaty 
of 6 Not. 1726 (N.S.), in which the empei-or 
jas represented as pledged to aid a Spanish 
ittack on Gibraltar by an invasion of Ilano- 
ler fsee this curious forgery and the rele¬ 
vant correspondence in AMit. MS. 32762 
£ 33 et seq., and of. Walpoid, IIouatio, 
Lohb 'WALroLXi), Townshend negotiated 
at Westminster (26 Nov. 1727) a sub- 
ddinry treaty with the Duiie of Brunswick- 
Wolienbiittd, for the common dofcnce of 
tleduohy and the electorate against a danger 
wlich was wholly imaginary. The emperor 
Jidnot so much as offer his mediation be- 
trreen the helligorcnts; and Spain, finding 
Gibraltar impregnable, accepted the prelimi¬ 
naries of Pavia with some slight modifica¬ 
tions the convention of the Pardo (0 March 
1727-8, N.S.) She entered the congress of 
Soissona (U June 1728, N.S.) bent on ex¬ 
torting from the emperor the promised aroh- 
diiebeas for Don Carlos, and, as security for 
be succession to the Italian duchies, the im- 
medinte occupation of the cautionary towns 
by Spanish troops. Townshend was willing 
that Don Carlos should have his biide, pro¬ 
vided security were taken against the union 
of the hnpetial and Spanish crowns. In re- 
tegaid to the duchies he was prepared to sup- 
Mt the Spanish claim, which England and 
rtance were already pledged not to oppose, 
ass means of embarrassing the emperor. ITe 
sccoidlngly ranged the llonoyerlan League 
os the side of Spain, and, in concert with 
Deary, attempted to detach the font Bhenish 
electors—Mainz, Kbln, Baiern, and Pfalz-— 
from the imperiol cause. The result of his 
pobey was by June 1729 the emperor, 
irbo was equally averse fi'om the Spanish 
Dstch and the Spanish occupation of the 
dudiies, had become completely estranged 
irom Spain, and England had the option of 
as alliance with, either power. The majority 
cf the cabinet inclined to an imperial olli- 
asce; and It was only after a sharp contest 
tbstTownshend’s Spanish policy gained the 
day JOoxn, Walpola, ii. 64.1 et seq,) The pro- 
ceraisgs at Soissons had long fallen mto 
abeyance, and Paris now became the centre 
of a negotiation which turminated in the 
tnaty M Soville (9 Nov. 1720, N.S.), con- 
YOL. xix. 


certed at Versailles by Horatio Walpole [q.v.] 
and Fleury on the basis of a draft by Wil¬ 
liam Stanhope (afterwards Lord Ilarring- 
tou) [q. V.] (^AddU. MSS, 32765 ff. 247-301, 
32766 f. 228,82757 f. 28, 82758 f. 102, 32761 
ff 208 et seq.) By this curious piece of 
statecraft, in return for a mere confirmation 
of treaties prior to those of Vienna of 172.3, 
and a guarantee of thoir possessions (a tacit 
waiver of the Spanish claim to Gibraltar), 
Spain obtained from England and France a 
guarantee of the succession of Don Carlos to 
the Italian duchies, with the mesue right of 
garrisoning the eautionnij towns with her 
own troops. The accession of Holland to 
the treaty was secured (21 Nov., N.S.) by a 
pledge of renewed efforts on the part of Eng¬ 
land and France to procure the abolition of 
the Ostend company, and asatisfactory settle¬ 
ment of the atluira of East Friesland. The 
treaty served to flat, or Spanish and humble 
imperial pride, to bring Franco and Spain 
into closer accord and so to prepare the way 
for the family compact of 1733, besides jeo¬ 
pardising tbs peace not only of Italy but 
of Europe, wbile the so-called concessions to 
England were merely a reitihitioinintegi'uan. 
Even the retrocession of Gibraltar was pre¬ 
vented only by the loudly expressed will of 
the English people. No provision was made 
against the dreaded contingency of the union 
of the Spanish and imperiid crowns by means 
of a matrimonial ollianoe. In England the 
treaty wos justly denounced by tories and 
malcontent whies as a flagrant infringement 
of the quadruple alliance, and twenty-four 
peers recorded their protest against it in the 
murnal of their house (27 Jan. 1729-30). 
Towushend’s zeal for its enforcemeut when 
the emperor mustered his forces in Italy to 
oppose Ihelandiiigof the Spanlehtroops knew 
no bounds, and had for its ulterior object the 
partition of the Austrian dominions. Spain, 
recoiling from a single-handed contest with 
the emporor, called on her allies for aid, and 
discovered that they were by no means at 
one. The English cabinet was determined 
to enforce the treaty, but was not prepared 
to precipitate a war. Fleury was mindud to 
keep out of the imbroglio altogether. The 
emperor’s solicitude for the pragmatic sanc¬ 
tion afforded prospect of a compromise, and 
on that basis negotiations began, The em¬ 
peror was willing to let the Spaniard into 
^ fiefs in return for a joint guarantee of 
the pragmatic sanction by the alhes, Fleury 
and Townshend were both indisposed to 
enter imon the question of the guarantee at 
all, andcertainly not until the Spaniard had 
been let into possession and the grievances 
of the oBips reclYPPspd {Ad^it. MS. 32764, 

84: 
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IT. 242, 309, 431), Tliey therefore did tlioir 
utmost to pash forward tho negotiation with 
the fonr elcotors. This had hitliorto made 
but little way; and Townsliond had boon 
equally balUed in the persist ont ellbrts which 
during tho spring and summer of 1729 he 
hod made through Lord Chesterdeld to ani¬ 
mate the Dutch (Ktitg, Life of LocM, ii. 
notes, pp. 67 et seq.; UoxB, Waljiole, ii. 624 
et Boq., 669 et seq.) Meanwhile the Icing of 
Pruswa’s relations with George II, strained 
bj' his praotico of recruiting on Ilanoveimn 
soil and disputes arising out of his recent in¬ 
trusion, ns it was ffonernlly deemed, into the 
cojiservatorship of Mecklenburg (May 1728) 
under imperial letters patent, had been 
brought to the verge of rupture by n fron¬ 
tier fracas at Olamei (near Magdeburg) on 
28 .Tune 1729, Townshend had Buacaedad in 
averting war—^t,he dispute was referred to 
arbitration (SOTtamber; OABLyLn, Frederick 
the Great, ii. 260 et seq.)—but in the follow¬ 
ing spring his Prussian majesty declared 
uneqmvoeally for the emperor. Towns¬ 
hend then became urgent for immediate 
mobilisation for a campaign in the em- 
piro, as well as in Italy, upon a largo and 
woll-eoncertod plan. Floury, however, 
remained obstinately pacific, and Walpole, 
whose load Newcastle followed, was de¬ 
termined that the resources of diplomacy 
should be oxhanstod before tho adoption of 
a hollioose attitude. Townshend, already 
olTeiuled with Newcastle on other grounds 
(Ooxn, Walpole, ii. 023), now exerted all his 
influence with the Hug to procure his dis¬ 
missal, designing, if possible, to roplace him 
by Lord Chesterfield, who shared his views, 
or Sir Paul Methuen, whom he hoped to 
find pi lant. This scheme, however, was fr us- 
trated by Walpole and the queen, and the 
defeat was followed by Townsheud’s re¬ 
signation (16 May 1730) (j 6. pp.693 et seq.) 
Retiring to his Norfolk estate, Townahond 
devoted himself to the improvement of agri- 
cultuvQ (TCunt, General View of the Agi'und- 
ture of the Cuuntji of Norfolk, 1794, p. 17). 
At Sainliaiu ho carried on that series of 
ogrioultursl cxpei-imonls and improvements 
i^ioli gained him the nickname of * Turnip ’ 
Townshend. He had long boen interested 
in agriculture; in 1728 wo find him, accord¬ 
ing to the journal of a contemporary agri¬ 
cultural peer. Lord Oathcort, listening with 
much attention to an account of the Scot¬ 
tish ‘improvers,’ Popo refers to Townsheiid’s 
turnips (Imtations of Horace, bit. ii. ep. ii. 
273), and in a footnote he informs us tliat 
‘that kind of rural improvement wliioh arises 
from turnips ’ was * the favourite subject of 
Townshend’s conversation,’ Of all Towns¬ 


hend s improvements, this intradnctioii 
turnip culture on a large scale fturnipll 
long beon knoivn in Englimd as a 
vegetable) is most important, as without k 
the subsuqnent developments in the Wj 

ing of stoolc byBakewellof DisbW eS 

oi Workington, end others would have S 
impossible. Yet the introduction of turni™ 
though the most important, was appsreS 
not the only innovation of Townshend'a 
is said to have introduced the practice of 
imn-ling, to have advocated enclosures and 
to have demonstrated the value of dovw m 
well as of turnips as one of the pivots of am- 
ciiltuml progress. ® 

Townshend died at Esinham on Jn™ 
1738 {Hist. Meg. Cliron. Diaiy, 1738, p. on 
He was oiwto and iord-lientenaiit 

of Norfolk 1701-18 and 1714-30, and aTo- 
vernor of tho Charterhouse (appointed 81 (kt. 

Townshend was a handsome burly mm 
of brusque manners and hot temper, bat a 
loyal friend, and with hie friends a genial 
companion. In parliament he always spoke 
to the point, but without eloquence (Ches- 
TTaniriBiD, Zetiera, ed. M^on, i. 368), and 
his haughty disposition rendered him inapt 
in the delicate art of managing men. An 
attempt which he made towaHs the doss 
of his oareor to establish a party of 
own entirely failed, and his diftWnces with 
Walpole wore aggravated by frequent ehul- 
litions of ill-humour. A tramtion of a 
fracas between tho two statesmen arising 
out of a dispute on some point of policy is 
vague and ill authenticated, hut may have 
some hasis of fact (Coxn, Wa^ole, i, 
Well versed in European polities, not with¬ 
out address as a diplomatist, a competent 
French scholar, and master of a style aM- 
rably adapted by its precision and perspi¬ 
cuity for correspondence on affairs of state, 
he was unfitted for their consummate con¬ 
duct hr a singular union of discordant quali¬ 
ties. With only moderate ahUildes, he had 
houndless oonfiuenco in his own capacity 
to play a principal part in the contineutsl 
drama, and revmled in complicated combi¬ 
nations and what he supposed to he adroit 
alrokcB of poUoy, He wne slow in making 
up his mind, hut, once it was made up, he 


It, brookocl neither contradiction nor demur, 
and was as precipitate in action as he had 
been cunotative in deliberation. These eh- 
racteristics are apparent in the audacity 
which oul van his instructions in the negotia¬ 
tion of the harrier treaty, in the orMulily 
which accepted almost without inquiry tha 
spurious secret treaty of Vienna, in memTily 
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liich formed an elaborate combination 
r-mnst til® emperor witlioufc first soberly 
■timating bis ofiensive strongtb, mid in 
ite perrersity ■which sought in a diapiito 
tont the occupation of four Italian towns 
Htctext for plunging Europe into war in 
fidei to shatter the only continental power 
-thidi eonli'- against a 

^ted bona® Bourbon. Lord Ilervey 
lUeiiioir^, ed. Orolier, i. 108) charges him 
with faithlessness. As a statesman, how- 
j ia had no more of that quality than 
^jsUeu deemed, part of the indispensable 
Hiaipment of a foreign minister. ‘ Never 
pimster had cleaner hands than he had’ 
(t'EEsrBBFiEtD, Letters, ed, jSIahon, ii, -142), 
Pit is there reason to suppose that in private 
life Ms integrity was less axemphw. IIU 
only passion was husiness (cf. Lady Fary 
ffortley Montagu’s estimate of him in tho 
• Account of the Court of Ceorge T ’ preflxud 
ti her ‘ Letters and Works,’ ad. Wharn- 
eliffe). A portrait by Kneller was engraved 
ty J. Simon and J. Smith. _ 

^Townshend married twice: first, Eliza¬ 
beth (»i. 3 July 1098 ; d. 11 Alay 1711), 
seconu daughter of Thomas Pelham, first 
bron Pelham [q. V.] j secondly, Dorothy (»n. 
ahottly before 23 July 1713 j d. 29 March 
1728), sixth daughter of llobert Walpole of 
lougiitou Hall, Norfolk, and sister of Sir 
Bobert Walpole. By his first wife Towns- 
bend had issue four sons and a daughtpi 
Hizabetb, wko married, on 28 Nov. 1722, 
Charles, fifth boron (afterwards Earl) Oorn- 
willis of Eye, and died in February 1729 
[see CoBirwAiLis, Sib WiiiEiamI. 

“■ Townshend’s heir, OiiABLns TowasrsuBND, 
third Viscount Townbhunb (1700-1 7 04),was 
tetumed to parliament on 22 March 1721—2 
for Qrcat Yarmouth, which seat he vacated 
on 34 May 1723, on taking his seat in the 
Eouas of Lords among the barons, pursuant 
to mit of 32 May, in which ho is described 
ea 'de Lynn Begts,’ In the lords' journals 
(nil. 218) he is called Lord Lynn. His 
pper title would seem to have been Baron 
Townshend da Lynn liegis. Ho was ap¬ 
pointed at the same time lord of the bod- 
dumher, and held that oiPico during the rust 
of the reign of George 1. lie was appointed 
on 16 June 1730 emtoa rotulorum and lord- 
lieutenant of Norfolk, and master of the 
jewel ofiice, hut resigned those ollices on suc¬ 
ceeding his father ns third Viscount Towns- 
hend, He died on 12 March 1764. By his 
wifoEtheldreda or Audrey (on, 29 May 1723; 
46 March 1788), dai^hler of Edward Ilar- 
lison of Bolls Park, llertfordsliire, governor 
ofMadras (1711-20), ha left issue two sons 
-George, first moi-quia Townshend [q. v.], 


and Charles Towndiond (1726-1707) [q.v.], 
chancellor of the e.xcheqaor in Lord Okat- 
bam’s administration—andadaugkteT,Etkel- 
dreda («i. the Eev. liobert Urms; d. in Fe¬ 
bruary 1781). 

Townsbend’s second son, by bis first wife, 
Tuosias Townshend (1701-1780), born on. 
3 June 1701, was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, of which he was 
M.A. (1727). He was M.P. forWinchelsea 
1722-7,and for Cambridge University 1727— 
1774. He acted for some years as bis falber'e 
private secretary, and was a man of scholarly 
accomplishments and great social charm. 
He was teller of the exchequer from 12 Aug. 
1727 until his death in May 1780 (JUiat, 
Seff. Cbron. Diary, 1727, p. 31; Awn. Reff. 
1780, p. 260), By his wife Albiuia (m. 
2 May 1730; d. 7 Sept. 1739), daughter of 
John Selwyn of Matson, Gloucestershire, 
and Cbislehurst, Kent, be bad, with other 
issue, a son Thomas (first Viscount Sydney), 
who is separately noticed. 

WiiLiAM Townshend (1702 P-1788), 
Charles Townshend’s third son, born about 
1702, was returned to parliament for Qreat 
Yarmouth on 11 June 1723, and retained 
the seat until his death on 29 Jan. 1737-8 
{ZTist. Reu. Ohron. Diary, 1738, p. 7). By 
his wife Henrietta (»t. 20 May 172o; i. in 
January 1766), only daughter of Lord Wil¬ 
liam Paulet or Powlett, he had, with other 
issue [see OoEirwAtl.iB, Fubddbick], a son 
Charles Townshend, baron Bayniug [q.v.] 
(Zordd Journals, xli. 461). 

Hogdb Townbudnd (1708-1760), the 
youngest sou by the firet marriage, horn on 
16 June 1708, cavalry olllcer, M.P. for 
Great Yarmouth 1737-8-1747, and for Eye, 
Suffolk, 1747-8, present as aide-de-camp to 
Goorge II at tho battle of Dettin^n on 
27 June 1743 (N.S,), was governor ol North. 
Yarmouth garrison from 6 Jan. 1744r-6, and 
receiver oi customs &om 28 Feb. 1747-8 
until his death (unmarried) on 7 Aug. 1700 
(Oent. Mag, 1760, p, 894; Court and City 
Reg. 1769, p. 173). 

By his second wife Townshend had four 
sons and two daughters: (1) George Towns- 
hend (1716-1769) [q. v.J; (2) Augustus 
Towmbend (baptised on 24 Cot. 1716 ; d. 
captain of an East Indiaman at Batavia in 
1746); (3) Horatio Townshend, commis¬ 
sioner of tho viotuaUing office (d, unmarried 
at Lisbon in February 1764); (4) Edward 
Townshend. The last-named was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (M. A. 1742, D.D, 1761), 
took holy orders, was collated to the rectory 
of Pulliam, NorfoUt, on the death, 16_Nov, 
1746, of "William Bropme [q. v.], appointed 
on 27 Nov. and installed on 9 Dec. 1749 pre- 

3x2 
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bendaiy of WesLiainstor, and preforrod to 
the deanery of Norwich in August 1760 
(when he resigned the Westminster stall i 
he died on 27 J an, 1706, leaving issue by hU 
wifeMary (?)i. 4May 1747), daughter of Briga- 
dicr-peuoral Price. The statesman’s daught ers 
by his eccund wife were (1) Dorothy, who 
married in 1743 Spencer Cowper [q. v.], dean 
of Durham, and died without issue oulOMay 
1779 {Gent. Mag. 1779,p. 271); ond(2) Mary, 
who married on 17 March 1768 Oolonel 
(afterwards Lieutenant-ffenoral) Edward 
Oornwallis, governor of Nova Seotia, 1749- 
1762, and of Gibraltar, 1762-70, and died 
without issue on 20 Dee. 1776 {St. Georgina, 
ITanover Square, Marriage lieg. llarl. Boo. 
p. 49 i Ann, lieg. 1776, pp. 222, 230). 

[Information Ichidly supplied by Sir Ernest 
Ohirke, E.S.A.; Kaepheruun’s Orig. Papers, ii. 
270, 476, 489, 698j Purnot’s Own Time; 
Prior’s Own 'rimo; Boyer’s Annals of Queen 
Anno, 1707 pp. 306, 378, 1709 pp. 4 ot seq., 
1710 pp. SB, 40, 1711 pp. 7-8,348: WouLworth 
Papers, 1706-39, ed. Cartwright; Defoe’s llist. 
of the linion, p. 110; Miscellaneous iStato 
Papers, 1601-1720, ii, 666; Ooxe's Horatio, Lord 
lYmpolo; Uoxo's Memoirs of Marlborough, od. 
Wane; Marlbovougli's Letters and Dcspiilchos, 
od, Murray; Private Oorrosp. of Uie Duelioas of 
Marlborough, 1838; Mdmoires do Torcy.Potitot, 
2"" edi'io, iMni-lsvlii; Mdmoires do Villars ot 
Do Vogui, 1892; Lord Cowiior's Private Diary 
(EoiburgiioOlub); Lady Cowpor'a Diary; Ijet- 
ters of llumphroy Prideaux tu loliii Ellis (0<im- 
don Soc,); Memoirs of Tlionms, Earl of Ailos- 
Imry (Kozburglio Chib); Muiclnnont Papers, 
ed. Bose; Buillou's Lord 4yalpole i\ la Ctoat 
de Eranco; LuttroU'a Bolatiun of State Aflliirs; 
Beport fi’oin the Committee appointed by order 
of the House of Oommons to oxanuno Cliristo- 
pher Layer and others, 1722; Pari. Iliet. vi. 
ot seq.; Bogors's Proloats of the House of 
Lords; Attorbury’s Memoirs, od. ■Williams, i. 
437 Ot soq,; Stair Annals and Corrosp. od. 
Crabam, i. 242; Elliott’s Life of Codalpbin; 
Ballantyiie's Lite of Lord Cai tarot.; Ernst’s Lifo 
of Lord CliosiotMd; Sullulk Corrosp. i. 340; 
Sundon Meinuu's, i. 2A5; Mucky's Mcinairs 
Cloxhurglio Club); Noble’s Coiitiiiuntion of 
Orangur's Biogr. Hist, of England, iii. 16; 
Addit. MS. 28163, ff. 144, 196, 247, 297, 301 ; 
StoivoM.SS. 221 f. 103, 22C IT. 413, 410, 212 
if, 212-13, 210 ff. 09-71, 248 f. 24, 268 fl’. 18- 
67 i Bist. MSS, Com]]], 2]id Hop. Appi, pp, 64, 
70, 188, 3i'd Bop. App. qip. 218, 222, 218, 308, 
382-3, 4th Bcp. App. p. 613, 8th Hop. App. L 
16-21, 39-40, 10th Bop. App. i, 230-43, ii. 
427-33, nth Bop, App. iv. 48 et soq.; Dor 
CongruFB von Soisaons, od. Hbflor, Oo&torroicli. 
Qesoh.-Quoll. Abth. ii, Bdo, xxxi. xxxviii,; 
Do Cardan, Hist, dos 'I'ruitda do Paix, ii-ih.; 
Dumont, Corps Dipl, viii., ond Suppl, ii. pt, ii. 
pp, 160-82; Slunliopo's Hist, of England; 
Lcohy’b Hist, of England in the Eighteenth 


Oentmy; Banke, Engl. Qe^; 
dos Haubos ,Stuart; Michuel, EngiTGMA^S 
oclUzoliutou Jaluhundort, 1896; Broach P ? 
Gosch. im *ichtzcliTiten Jahrhuudort ’ifto- 
Cfokaynel-b Complete roerage; Doyle’s’ Offi hi 

lUroungo; Collins’s Pooiago, ii, 464 tL sio 
vni. 651; Mieo. Gen. ot Herald. 2ud 
Howard, i. 373; Genealogist, ed. Murmi 
210; Gent. Mag. 1745 p. 62, 1760 p sK 
p.94; Chamberlayne’s Mag. Brit. Not 174s 

n. bk. iii., General List, p. 269; MemlieArf 
Pari. (ofBoial libts); Haydn’s Book of Digwi^ 
od. Ockorby; Griid. Cant.; Olutterburk’s nw 
fordshiro, li. 316; Blomefleld’a Norfolk v 392 
vii. 186; Lb Neve’s Fasti Ecel. Anerii’i?:' 
iii. 308.] 


TOWNSHEND, CHARLES ( 1705 . 
1767), olinucellor of Iho exchequer; bom 
on 29 Aug. 1726, was the second son of 
Ohark's, third viscount Townshend [Beeundci 
ToAVNsnnwn, CiraBnns, second vWoeKi] 
hy his wife Ethcldroda or Audrey (4.1788) 
daughter of Edward Harrison of Balls Part 
Ilertfordshiro. Ills mother was ‘ 
for her gallantries, oocentrioities, and wit’ 
(J nsBE, Geo7-ge Selwyn, i, 160-1). One of her 
witticisms, a reply to the question whether 
Qeorgo WhitoMu had recanted hy the re¬ 
mark ‘ ho lias only been canting,’ was oon- 
eidei’od by Glndbtone to be Lord John Rm- 
soil’s most brilliant retort when repeated in 
anothor form. Charles Townshend’e elder 
brother was Goorgo, fourth viscount andtet 
marquis Townshend [q. v.] 

Charles was educated with Wilkes aed 
DnwdcBwoll at Leyden, where he wee ad¬ 
mitted on 27 Oot. 1746 (PnanooK, Iniex of 
Leyden Siudenta, p. 99). Alexander Cm- 
lyle [q. v.] met him tliero in tW year, and 
gives an amusing account of Townshend'a 
being challenged by an irate Boot, (Sir) 
.lomus Jolmslone of Wosterhall, in revenge 
for Townshond’b joltce at hie expense, Cin- 
lyle att ributeu to Towiishoud wit, huinour, 
a turn for mimicry, and above all' a talent 
of translating other men’s thoughts ... 
into tho most charming langu(^e’(A«fi)ii(iyr, 
ed. Burton, p, 170). On his retiun fi»in 
Leydun ho is said to have been eent to 
Oxfoi-d (Fitzol'KALd, Charka Towtidienll, 
hut his name does not occur in Foster’a 
'Alumni.’ OuSOJune 1747 hewasnotumed 
to parliament for Great Yanaouth. He at¬ 
tached himself to George Montagu Dunk, 
Bocond earl of Halifax [q. v.], and, wnen Hifr 
fax was placed at tho head of the board of 

tnidolotoinl748,hegaTeTownBhendapo8tm 

that ofllcQ. Townshend soon' distingoished 
himaclf on afl'nirs of trade and in drawinop 
plans and papers for that provincs... .Hu 
iiguvo was tall and advantageous, his action 
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tehement, bis voice loud, his laugh louder 
Uem. of the Eeign of George II, 
Holland, i. 340). He first mada hia 
aiilt in debate by his speech on 21 May 
1733 in opposition to Harttwicke’e proposed 
fhaDBCS in the marriage law [see YoBicD, 
PHiup,firstBABB03f Habdwiokd]. Inthore- 
Jutribution of offices which followed Henry 
Pelham’s death in March 1764, Townshend 
appointment ns a lord of the treasury, 
Ittt at length with some reluctance accepted 
1 lordship of the admiralty (Waipom, i. 
411 ), ^ was elected for Saltash at the 
election in April, yielding hia former 
sat at Yarmouth to hia cousin, Charles 
ioirashendj afterwards Lord Bayning [q. v.] 
(see yota and Queries, 10th ser. xi. 262-8). 
Ob 11 Dec. following he made some stir by 
hia attack on Lord li^ont [see Phholtai, 
Jnffif, second EabIi of Echion'p], tho ‘ warmth, 
insolence, ond eloquence ’ of which deterred 
Ejmontfrom accepting office. Some time 
]B 17.^6 Townshend seems to have resigned, 
and in December he vigorously attacked 
Eevcastle for hia employment of German 
nercenariea When Devonshire become 
nime minister, with Pitt secretary of state, 
mNovamber 1766, Townshend was appointed 
tteasuter of the chamber, being re-elected 
for rartnouth on 18 Doo.j and in April 1767 
he was sworn of the privy council. Tho 
yacillation of his attitude towards the exe> 
ciition of Admiral Byng brought upon him 
the contempt of Pitt, but be retained his 
ofce throughout Pitt’s great administration 
(I7fi7-81). 

On 16 Aug. 1766 Townshend married at 
Adderbury Caroline, oldest daughter and 
cobeii of John Campbell, second duke of 

a ll [q. v.l, and widow of Francis Scott, 
)f Dalkeith. In 1768 he visited Dal- 
ieitb, and was presouted with tho froodom 
of the city of Edinburgh; he thought of 
standing for that city at the next general 
election, but was dissuaded by Alexander 
Carlyle, who was' considered as chapluin-in- 
oidinory to the family,’ and told Townsbend 
tbat even the countiiss would oppose him. 
The 'Select Society’ of Edinburgh broke 
iti rules and elected Townshend a mem¬ 
ber in order to hear him talk one night 
(CiBiTCiB, Auiohkgr, pp. 386-90). On 18 
ilaieh 1761 he aucceecfed Barrington as sec- 
letary-at-war, and in that capacity took 
an active part in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment business in tba House of Commons. 
At tbe general election in the same month 
he was elected for Harwich, lie was appa- 
ptly opposed to tho war with Spain, and 
u 1763, soon after Bute became prime 
minister, Townshend was suoceeded as secie- 


tary-at-vvttr by Welbore EUis. He seems to 
have resigned in the expectation that Pitt 
would lead a vigorous opposition and soon 
return to power; but when he saw tbe weak¬ 
ness of the opposition and Pitt’s disinclina¬ 
tion to lead it, he repented, and at the end 
of February 1768 accepted the presidency of 
the board of trade. Grenville succeeded 
Bute in April, and ofihred Townshend the 
post of first lord of the admiralty; he refused 
to kiss the king's hand unless his nominee 
(Sir) William Burrell [q. v.] were also ap¬ 
pointed to tho board. Tms was refused, and 
It was intimated to Townshend that the 
king no longer required his services, 

'Townshend now became a frequent and un¬ 
sparing critic of Grenville’s administration, 
Tbe death of Egrsmont and tho necessity of 
strengthening his cabinet led Grenville to 
offer Townshend EMemont’s Becretaiyship 
of state in August; but Townshend refused 
to take office without Pitt, and continued 
hia attacks on Grenville’s ministry. On 
17 Feb, 1764 he * made a most capital speech, 
replete with argument, history, and law,’ 
against the legality of general warrants and 
tiie outlawry of John Wilkes, whom, how¬ 
ever, in spite of his former acquaintance, he 
said he abhorred. A few weeks later he 
issued ^omphlet, * Defence of the Minority 
in the House of Commons on the Question 
relating to General Warrants.’ Almon soys 
it was' universallyread and higl^ esteemed’ 
{Anecdotes, 1707, i. 78-82) j but Horace Wal¬ 
pole, who wrote a rival pamphlet on the 
same side, describes il as quite ineffective 
nHem, of the Heign of George III, ii. 6), 
Nevertheless, in May 1766, when Henry Fox 
was dismissed, Townshend accepted fcam 
Grenville his office of pt^master-geiieral 
{Cal, Home Ojfca Papers, 1760-5, p. 668), 
and rotained it throughout Eockiugham’s 
ministiw, which siicceeued Grenville in July, 
ond fell twelve mouths later. That result 
was not a little duo to Townshend's con¬ 
duct, Ho’treated bis colleagues with im- 
disguised ooutompt, described the govern¬ 
ment of which he was a member as a " lute¬ 
string administration fit only for summer 
wear," and oetentaliously abstained from 
defending its measures ’ (Lboky, ed, 1893, 
iii. 273). 

Htt was now prevailed upon to form a 
second ministry, and on 2 Aug. 1760 Towns¬ 
hend wan appointed chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. The cabinet was a piece of patch- 
work, including politicians of every shade of 
opinion. Pitt weakened his own authority 
hy retiring to the House of Lords, and ill- 
health soon prevented him from exercising 
any control over bis colleagues. ‘In the 
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scene of anarchy which eusned it was left 
for the strongest man to seize the helm. 
Unfortunately in the absence of Chatham 
that man was unquestionably the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Charles Townshend* (t6. W, 
106), InNovombor he openly flouted Oliat- 
ham’s authority by deohiring that the EMt 
India Company ‘had a right to territoriol 
revenue,’ of which Chatham was then pro¬ 
moting a measure to deprive it. At the 
same time he aflbrded a glaring example of 
the prevalent political corruption by using 
his position as chancellor of the exchequer 
to secure for himself a large sharo in a public 
loan (Ebseine May, Cfajist. Ilial. i. 383-4). 
But the must disastrous results of Towns- 
heud’s predominance were seen in America. 

Parliament mot on 16 Jan. 1767, and 
Townshend presented his first budget._ It 
included the usual laud tax of four shillings 
in the pound; but his rivals, Grenville and 
Dowdoswell, combined to defeat it and i-o- 
duce the tax to three shillings. Tlieir motion 
was carried by 201 to 188 votes, and, _a^ 
cording to loiig-slandiiig iirecodent, a mini¬ 
stry defeated on a money bill should have 
resigned. Instead, Townshend set to work 
to devise moans for meeting the doBcioncy 
of half a million thus created. Ou 26 Jan. 
ho declared himself a firm advocate of Iho 
])rlnci])lc of the Stamp Act repealed a few 
months hoforo by Itocldngham’s ministry, of 
which he had himself been a member; and, 
to the astonishment of his collcaguos, ‘ pledged 
liimsolf to find a revenue in America noarly 
siifllcicnt for the purposes that were ro- 
quirod,’ This pledge was perfectly un¬ 
authorised, ‘but, as the Duke of Grafton 
afterwards wrote, no one in the ministry 
had sufiicient authority in the absence of 
Chatham to adviso the dismissal of Towns- 
heud, and this measure alone could liavo 
arrested his policy ’ (Lbokv, iv, 108; Chatham 
Coiresp, iii. 178-9, 188-9, 103: Qraidlle 
Papers, iv. 211, 222). 

Meanwhile the East India Company’s 
afliiirs wain came before the house, and on 
8 May IWnshond made his famous ‘ cham¬ 
pagne speech,’ which, to judge from the 
accounts of contemporaries, must have been 
one of the most brilliant speeches ever de¬ 
livered in the House of Commons. It had 
little relevance to the question at issue, but 
its wit and satire produced au extraordinary 
ellect on those who hoard it; even so critical 
nil observer as Horace Walpole said ‘it was 
Garrick writing and acting extempore scenes 
of Congreve’ {Memoirs of George III, iii. 17- 
19). After its delivery Townshend went to 
supper at Conway’s, where ‘ he kept the table 
iu a roar till two o’clock in the morning’ 


(i6.) Five days later Townshendimi^ 
his measurcs for dealing with Ameiica 
legislative functions of the New Ymi, „ 
Bcmbly were to be suspended; comJ^ 
Bioners of customs were to be estaUisiipTS 

Amenoa to superintend the execution of tk 
laws relating to trade; and a port dutv Z 
imposed on glass, red and white C 
painters’ colours, paper, and tea. £ 
Americans received the news of these 
posals with a hurst of fury; anti-importaU™ 
associations were formed, riots broke m 
and tho loyaliat officials “were reduced to 
impotonoo. Townshend did not live to sm 
those developments. In July the city of 
London conferred its freedom upon him for 
his behnvioiir on the Enst India bill, and on 
4 Sept. Im diod, at theprematiire age of fortv. 
two, ‘ of a noglcoled fever.’ ^ 

Towiisliond was one of those statesmen 
whoso abilities are the misfortune of the 
country they serve. He imptes.eed his con¬ 
temporaries as a man of unrivalled hri 1 lii».f, 
yet to obtain a paltry revenue of 40,0001. he 
ontorod a path which led to the dismemhet- 
mont of thoempire. Burkelavieheduponhh 
a Mlondid panegyric {Select Works, ed.Payne, 
i. 147-9), and ‘the moat gorgeous image in 
modern oratory,’ when he said {^eech m 
American Taxation, 19 April 1774) ‘even 
before this splendid orb [Chatham] was 
entirely set, and while the western horizon 
was iu a blaze with hie descending glory, on 
the opposite quarter of the heavons arose 
another luminary [Townshend], and, for his 
hour, became lord of the ascendant.' Ei 
was, declared Burke, ‘ the dolight end orna¬ 
ment of this house, and the charm of eveiy 
private society which he honom'ed with his 
presence.’ According to''Walpole 'he had 
almost every great talent and every little 
quality . . . with such a capacity he mu-t 
have been the great osl mau of this age, and 
perbajis inferior to iio man iu any age,had 
lus faults been only in a moderate piop- 
tion’ {Memoirs of George III, iii. 72), 
Thoso faults are sot forth in Smollett’s 
character of him in ‘Humphrey Olinket;' 
* lie would be a really great man if he had 
any coueistoiicy or stability of character.,.. 
There’s no faith to bo given to his assertions; 


1. __j 




' auyn lur* jJoi;u.y} lomuiAia 

eloquence which some of the hast 
placed above that of Burke and only second 
to that of Ohatham, and the two or three 

a blets which are ascribed to his pn 
y surpass the overage of the political 
literature of the time. Exuberant animal 
spirits, a brilliant and ever ready wit, bound- 
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I«s facUity of lepartee, a clear, rapid, and 
wntaneous eloquence, a gift of mimicry 
Itoch is ssid to have been not inferior to 
[ijt of Gamok and Poote, great charm of 
-jnner, and an unrivalled aMll in adapting 
limself to the moods and tempera of those 
vho were about him, had made him the de- 
lijlit of every chole in which he moved, the 
g^ilt child of the House of Commons.’ 
•ftanshend’s portrait was painted by Hey- 
nolda and engraved by Dixon and J, Miller, 
jiensidc addressed two odes to him. 

Townshend’a widow, who had boon created 
Btroness of Greenwich on 28 Aug. 1707, died 
itSudbrooke, Surrey, on 11 Jan. 1794. She 
lud issue by Townshend two sons—Charles 
(1768-1782), a captain of the 46th foot, 
Tfho died unman-ied on 28 Oct. 1782; and 
WilliamJolm (1761-1789), a captain, first in 
tbe 69th and then in the 44lh foot, who died 
uimairied on 12 May 1789—and a daughter 
Jinne, born 29 June 1766, who married, first, 
ilicliard Wilson, M.P. for Barnstaple, from 
*hom she was divorcedin1798; and secondly, 
jolm Tempest. 

[A memoir of Townibend, entitled Charles 
T(^ 9 iisnd, Wit and Statesman, was pirblish^ 
IjHi. Percy Fitzgerald in 1866. See alsoAddit. 
MS3. 32720 at seq.; Home Offloa P.vpers; Otf. 
Ket. of Members of Pari.; Purl. Hist. estt. vol. 

CavandUli's Pari. Debates j Wolpolon Me- 
noiis of the Beign of Goorgo II, od. Lord Hol¬ 
land; Mem. of the Beign of George III, ed. 
Birher, and Letters, ed. Cunningham; Alexander 
Caljlo's Autobiogr. ed. Barton; Chalhain Cor- 
lespondence, 4 vols .; Alroon's Anecdotes, 1797, 
tnl,i.; Grenville Papers; Sir George Colebrooke's 
Hemoire; Burke's Spooebes on Amerienu Taxa¬ 
tion; Mnoknight's Life of Burke, i. 272-3, 283; 
lohn Nichollb’s George III, 1822; Fitzmaurice’s 
Lie of Shelburne; Wilkes’s Corrospondence; 
lesoe's Selwyn,!. 121-6 etsqq.; Stanhope's Hist, 
of England; Forster’s Life of Goldsmith; Lecky’s 
History; Wood's Douglas, i. 113, 266; Burke’s 
Peerage.] A. F. P. 

TOWNSHEND, CHAIlLES,firBtBA«OH 
Baotno (1728-1810) of lloningham, Nor¬ 
folk, and Foxley, Borkshire, born on 27 Aug. 
1728, was the only son of William Townshend 
(third surviving son of Charles, second vis¬ 
count Townshend Jg- v.]), by Ilenrietta, 
daughter of Lord WiUiam Paulet or Pow- 
lett, second eon of Charles Paulet, first duke 
of Bolton [ip V.] Ho was educated at Eton 
and dare Hall^ambridge, and graduated 
UA. in 1749. He was appointed secretary 
totheBritish embassy at Madrid on 17 Sept. 
1761, and remained in Spain for five years. 
Henceforth he hucamo known os ‘Spanish 
Charles,’in contradistinction to his brilliant 
namesake and cousin, Charles Townshend 


(1726-1767) [q. v.] He returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1756, and at the general election of 
that year succeeded his cousin Charles as 
member for Great Yarmouth, which he con¬ 
tinued to represent until 1781, and again 
from 1790 to 1796. He acted generally 
with the Bockingham whigs, but was not 
prominent as a speaker. He was present 
at the great gathering of whigs held at 
Claremont (Newcastle’s house at Esher) on 
30 June 1765, and was one of the minority 
who thought it unadvisable to tolie office 
without Pitt. When, however, Bockingham 
became premier, Townshond was made a lord 
of tbe admiralty on SO April 1766. In Feb. 
1770 he exchanged this office for a commis- 
sionership of the treasury iu Lord North’s 
administration. He was sworn of the privy 
council on 20 June 1777 and on 17 Sept, was 
appointed joint vice-treasurer of Ireland. 
In the coalition ministry of 1783 he held the 
office of treasurer of the navy. He was 
created a ^er on 20 Oet. 1797, with the title 
of Baron Bayning of Foxley. In 1807 ho 
was elected high steward of Yarmouth in 
succession to George, first marquis Towns- 
hend [^q. v.] Ho died on 10 May 1810. A 
portrait of him at Honinghom has been en¬ 
graved (Manship, Hist of Yarmouth, ed. 
Palmer, li. 388). 

Bayning married, in August 1777, Anna- 
bella, daughter of the llev. Bichard Smith, 
by Annabella, granddaughter of Lord Wil-' 
liam Powlett. She became heir of her 
brother, Powlett Smith-Powlett of Som- 
bourne, Hampshire, and died on 3 Jau. 1826. 
By her he had two sons, Charles Frederick 
Powlett Townshend (1786-1823) ond Henry 
Powlett (1797-1866), who assumed by royal 
license the name of his maternal great- 
randfather, William Powlett. Both sous 
led without surviving issue, and on the 
death of the younger in 1806 the peerage be¬ 
came extinct. 

G. E. C[okayne]’B Peerage; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage; Gent. Mag. 1810 i. 604, 1866 ii. 406- 
406; Wolpolo’s Memoirs of George III (Barker), 
ii. 134«.,I37, iv. 68, and Last Journals ii. 816; 
Albemarle’s Memoir of Bockingham, i. 220; 
Wraxall’e Memoire (Wheatley), iii. 66; Notes 
and Qiueries, 10th ser. xi. 282-3.] G. Ln G. N. 

TOWNSHEND, CHARLES FOX 
(1796-1817), founder of the Eton Society, 
born at Balls Park, Hertfordshire, on 
28 June 1706, was the eldest son of John 
Townshend (1767-1888), member of parlia¬ 
ment successively for Cambridge University, 
Westminster, and Knaresborough, by bis 
wife Geoigiona Anne, daughter of William 
Poyntz of Midgham [see under Povuiz, 
SiiiPHBir]. George Townshend, second 
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marquis [q. v.], was Ms uncle, and John, the 
fourth marquis, was his younger brother. 
Charles Fox was educated at Kton (1807- 
1812) under Keate. In 1811 he founded _tlm 
‘Eton Society.’ Its members were origi¬ 
nally linown as the ‘ Literati,’ but afterwards 
the society was called ‘Pop,’ from_ ‘ Popina,' 
an eating-house, because its meetings were 
held in a room over the shop of Mrs, 
Hatton, a confectioner. In 1846 this house 
was pulled down and the club removed to 
the ‘ Christopher.’ Eeate approved the ob¬ 
jects of the society, and the translation 
doeti sumua, ‘ I belong to the Literati,’ be¬ 
came one of his stock jokes. 

The original number of members was 
twenty j it was increased to thirty, but by 
1810 had sunk to four, and but for the pro¬ 
test of the founder would have probably 
become extinct. ‘ Pop' has included among 
its orators G. A. Selwyn, A. II. Hallom, Sir 
Francis Doyle, Gerald Wellesley, Sir E. S. 
Creasy, Sir John Wickens, the Earls of 
Derby and Granville, and W. E. Gladstone 
(elected 1826, set, 16). The dub, which at 
present numbers twenty-eight, possesses a 
bust of its founder. Townshend proceeded 
to St. John's College, Cambridge, and gra¬ 
duated M.A. in 1816. He died unmarried 
on 2 April 1817, while a candidate for the 
representation in parliament of Cambridge 
University, being then only in his twenty- 
second year. 

[Stapylton's Eton Lists, 1804; G. E. 
C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage j Eton Loan Col¬ 
lection Cat. 1801, pp. 41, 76; AVilkinson’s Re- 
miniacencoe of Eton in Kcato's Time, ohap. xix.; 
Collins’s Etonians; Lyto's Hist, of Eton College, 
1887; Luard’s Alumni Cantabr.] T. S. 

TOWNSHBITO, OHAUNCEY HAHE 
(1798-1868), poet, bom on 20 April 1708, 
was the only son of Henry Hare Townshend 
(d. 1827) of Downhills, Tottenham, Bus- 
bridge Hall, Godaiming, and Walpole, Nor¬ 
folk, by his wife Charlotte (^. 1831), daugh¬ 
ter of Sir James Winter Lake of Edraonton, 
haronot. He was educated at Eton Col¬ 
lege, wlienoe he proceeded to Trinity Iloll, 
Cambridge, as a mllow-commoner, graduat¬ 
ing B.A. in 1821 and M.A. in 1824. In 
1817 he obtained the chancellor’s English 
medal for a poem on the subject ‘ Jorusalem.’ 
He took holy orders, hut was eorly disabled 
by illness from the active duties of his pro¬ 
fession. Early in life ho made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Robert Southey, and received 
an invitation to Greta Hall, Soulliey’s resi¬ 
dence in the vale of Eeswidc. Encouraged 
by the laureate’s approbation, he published 
a volume of ‘ Pooms^ in 1821 (London, 8 vo) 
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which were generally praised. HotwItiT 

standing the recognitionhe received. W' 

bend showed no anxiety for fame Md 
fered thirty years to elapse heforehe 
his next volume of poetry, entitled' 
in Sonnets, with other Poems 
1861, 8 vo), followed in 1869 by' Tllb 
Gates’ (London, 8 vo). Townshend 
no means deficient in poetic insight bntVs 
verse wae too often oommonplacer EKsnoeml 
were frequently tinged by metaphS 
speculation. His best known poem i. 
ballad of the ‘Burning of the AmJn' 
He drew and painted with some skill and 
interested himself in eolleoting pictures and 
jewels. Much of his time was spent in travel 
and the greater part of his later life was 
passed at his villa, Monloiair, at Lau»anne 
He died on 26 Feb. 1868 at his residence 
in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, London. On 
2 May 1826 he married Eliea Frances 
daughter of Sir Amos Qodaill Robert Nor- 
cott, but left no issue. He bequeathed his 
coUections of precious stones, coins, and 
cameos, and such of hie pictures, water¬ 
colours, and drawings as might he selected 
to the South Keiieington Museum. ’ 

Besides the works mentioned, Townshend 
was the author of: 1. ‘A Descriptive Tout 
in Scotland by T. H. C.,’ Brussels, 1840, 
8 vo| new edit. London, 1846. This work 
must not he confused with 'JoumilofB 
Tour through part of the Western High¬ 
lands of Scotland by T. II. 0.,’ which is by 
a diflerent author. 2. ‘ Facts in Mesmerism,’ 
London, 1840,8vo ; 2nd edit. 1844. 3. 'The 
Burning of the Amazon; a Ballad Poem,’ 
London, 1862,12mo. 4. ‘ Mesmerism proved 
True,’ London, 1664,12mo. He bIbo added 
a supplement to Lang’s' Animal Magnetism,* 
1844. Some writings intended to elucidate 
his ‘ Heliginne Opinions ’ were published by 
his friend Charles Dickens, whom he made 
Iris literary executor (London, 1869, 8vo). 
He was a conlribulor to Knight's ‘ Quarterly 
Magazine,’ 1823-4. 

[Townsbond’s 'Works; Men of the Time, 1868, 
p. 787; Burke's Landed Gentry, 7th edit.; 
Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1791-1860, pp. 
71, 78; Bocldinglon’s Pedigree of the Family 
of Townsend, 1881; Life and Letters of Bohert 
Southey, 186(1, iv. 160; Foreter’e Life of Charlea 
Dickens, 1874, Hi. 227, 410; Gent. Mag. 1868, 
i. 646 ; Notes and Queries, 4th sei, viii. 416,634; 
Obnrch’a Precious Stones, 1883, pp. 96-111.1 . 

E.L(J. 

TOWNSHEND, GEORGE (1716-1769), 
admiral, bom in 1716, was oldest sou of 
Charles, second viscount Townshend [q.T.Ti 
by Ills second wife, Dorothy (d. 1720), sister 
of Sir Robert Walpole, first earl of Oiford 
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.ffhat creation. He entered the nary in 
on hoord the Eose of 20 guns, with 
rastain Weller, apparently on the Carolina 
l«tinn After two years and a half in her, 
^served for four and a half in the "West 
ladies « Scorhorongh, also a 20-gun 
^te with Captain Thomas Dnrell, and 
^he'first part of the time with Lieutenant 
EJvrard Hawke (afterwards Lord Hawke) 
[m t, 1 He passed his examination on 23 Oct. 
M being then, according to his certifi- 
Mte near twenty-one, which appears to be 
flidy correct. On 30 Jan, 1738-9 he was 
nffliBoted to be captain of the Tartar, which 
Ie commanded on the Carolina station till 
UoTember 1741. In December he was ap- 
miated to the Chatham, and two years later 
to the Bedford of 70 guns, in which he went 
out to the Mediterranean, took part in the 
jction off Toulon on 11 Feb. 1743-4 [see 
lliTHEWB, Thomas ; Lestock, Eich abdI con¬ 
tinued there under Vice-admiral Wuliam 
Eowley [l. t.T, and in the summer of 1746 
unsappomted by him to command a detached 


ffluamon on the coast of Italy, with the rank 
d commodore. 

^ first duty was to co-operate with the 
insurgent Corsicans, and, hearing from them 
tW they had throe thousand men under 
aims, he posted his ships and homhs hefore 
Bustia, and on tlie night of 6-7 Nov. de- 
slioyed the batteries and reduced the town 
to ashes. It then appeared that the threo 
thousand men had yet to be raised, and it 
VOS not till the loth that the insurgents 
ffcre able to tako possession of tbe town, 
losrards tbe end oi tbe month he reduced 


only one ship, the Essex, besides the Bed¬ 
ford, and two bombs, Townshend judged that 
the ‘ disproportion of force put his engaging 
them out of the question till he could pick 
^ the rest of his squadron.’ But with this 
Branch squadron on the coast, he added, 
‘nothing can be attempted against Corsica.’ 

_ After considering tms letter and one in 
similar terms to Vice-admiral Henry Medley 
[q.T.], the commander-in-chief, the admiralty 
sent out on order for a court-martial to inquire 
into Townshend’s conduct and b^aviour. 
This was done on 9 Feb. 1746-7, with the 
result that the court was convinced that 
Townshend ‘did not meet with a squodron 
of the enemy’s ships, nor see or chase any 
ships so as to discover them to be enemies.’ 
They concluded, moreover, that Townshend’s 
report upon the vidnity of the French squa¬ 
dron was based upon purely hearsay evidence. 
Tbe corirt was therefore of opinion that 
Townsbend’s letters were written ‘ with great 
carelessness and negligence,’ and ' contained 
very false and erroneous accounts of Captain 
Townshend’s proceedings,’ The court ad¬ 
judged the captain to write letters to the 
admiralty and to Medley ‘ aclmowledniug and 
begging pardon for his fault and negmet,' and 
tohe severely reprimanded by the president. 
Horace Mann, wo had formed a very poor 
opinion of Townshend’s capacity and educa¬ 
tion (DoiiAK,iifann and Manner/! at the Court 
qf Florenoe, i. 227), wrote to Walpole that if 
he had been capable of writing on intelligible 
letter in his own language he would not 
have found himself suspected of cowardice; 
and that he had omitted to state that he had 


tbs forts of Mortella and SanFiorenzo; but 
the Corsican patriots were so busy fighting 
among themselves—‘alternately dining to- 
ntber and squabbling ’—that nothinj^ could 
be ^actively done. This unsatislactory 
ctste of tilings continued for some months. 
On 7 AprilTown^end wrote to tho admiralty 
that the dissensions were so violent that 


only one ship besides Ms own (tfi, p. 160). 
But Mann wrote in ignorance and prejudice; 
for Townsbend’s letters are perfectly intel¬ 
ligible, and tbe fact of bis baring with him 
only one ship besides his own is dearly stated, 
and tbe ship named. 

After this Townshend continued in the 
Mediterranean till towards the end of the 


nothing could be done without a number of yonr, when he returned to England, and 
Kgnlnr troops; and on 8 May that ns Iiis poid the Bedford off in December. During 
vhole force was imperntivelynoedod to main- the spring ond early summer of 1748 he 
tain the blockade of tho Genoese coast, he commanded the vessels on the const of the 
¥08 of opinion that, for the time, the revolt Netherlands and in the Scheldt, with a broad 
in Corsica should be left to itself. To the pennant in the Folkestone; and from No- 
diffioulty of disunion among the patriots vember 1748 to November 1762 was oqm- 
¥as added that of the presence in the neigh- modore and commander*in-cIiief at Jamaica, 
bonrhoodof o French squadron rsportedas with hisbrood pennant in the Gloucester. On 
fully equal in force to that with Townshend, 4 Feb. 176.6 he was promoted to he rear- 
la March he had stretched across to Oarta- admiral of the white, and again sent out to 
fiana, and, having watered at Mahon, was on Jamnioo as commander-in-ohief, with Us 
bis way to Cagliari to consult with the Sar- flog in the Dreadnought. He returned to 
diuinn viceroy, when he ‘saw four large ships England in 1767 and had no further service, 
tnd two smaller ones, which he made out to but became vice-admiral in 1768, admiral in 
bo French moa-of-wnr.’ Having with him 1766, and died in August 1769. 
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[Ohiiruock’s Biogr. Nav. iv. 4-31; Official 
IcUors, &c,, in the Public Becord Office, o&po- 
cially Captains’ Letters, T, vols. zii-xviii.; 
Admiralty, Home Office, toI. cix.; and Minutes 
of Gonrts-Martial, yol. XXX,] J. K. L, 

TOWNSHEND, GEORGE, fourtli Yis- 
OOTJNT and first MiuaviB Totoshend (1724- 
1807), bom on 28 Fob. 1723-4, was eldest 
son of Charles, third viscount (1700-1701), 
by his wife Etneldreda or Audrey, daughter 
and sole heiress of Edward Harrison of Balls 
Park, Hertfordshire, formerly governor of 
Port St. George in the East Indies. Charles 
Townshend (1726-1767) was his youngm’ 
brother. Qeorgo had George I as one of his 
sponsors at his baptism. He matriculated 
from St. John’s College, Cambridge, gra¬ 
duating M.A. on 3 July 1749, and com¬ 
pleted his education by travelling on the 
continent. Happening to be at The Iliigao 
in January 1744-6, just when the quadruple 
alliance was concluded, he was, according to 
Walpole {Letters, i. 339), ofiered the com¬ 
mand of a regiment in the States service 
with the power of naming aU his oilicers, 
and he was actually appointed captain in 
the 7lh (Cope's) regiment of dragoons in 
April, joining tho army under the Duke of 
Cumberland as a volunteer, though too late 
to take part in the battle of Fontonoy on 
11 May (n'i. i. 304). In order to remove him 
from tho influence of his mother, who had 
become a Jacobite, ho was placed by his re¬ 
lations, the Pelhams, in the family of tho 
DvJm of Cumberland, and served under him 
at Oullodon on 16 April 1746. The follow¬ 
ing year, 1 Fob., he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to the duke, being at tho same time 
transferred to the 20th (Saokville’s) regiment 
of foot, and fought at the hattlo of Laufeld 
on 2 July. Ho was transferred captain, after¬ 
wards promoted lieutenant-colonel, in the 
Ist regiment of foot guards on 8 March 1748. 
Dilferouccs with tho Duke of Cumhorland, 
however, brought about his retiromout from 
the service in 1760. Townshend, who pos¬ 
sessed ahilily as a caricat urist, and who was, 
according to Walpole {George II, ii. 68, 
19971.), the inventor of tho first political cari- 
calura card with portraits of Newcastle and 
[Henry] Fox, inciuTcd tho resentment of his 
royal highness hy an indiscreet use of his 
art {Grenville Papers, iv. 239 ti. ; Waipolii, 
George III, i. 20, with Lo Marchant’s uoto). 
The breach was widened in 1761 by the 
belief that Townshend had inspired a pam¬ 
phlet entitled ‘A Brief Narrative of tlie 
late Campaigns in Germany and Flanders,’ 
severely criticising the military capacity of 
the Duke of Cumberland. In 1766 lie made 
a strenuous elfort to draw his brother Charles 


into opposition to the Duke^lv^^i;—T 
chiefly on tho ground of the?oS» 
the latter with Fox, whom to 
haled (Walpolu, George II ii 
Hie hoBtmty to the Duke of Oumberlaad 
coupled with a dread of standins ’ 
made him a strong advocate of the^I.'j 
system, and he was the author of Cl a 
which became law in 1767 forestebShm! 
It on a national basis. The measum 
countered great opposition, none being ni“; 

bitter against it than his own father X 
alteudod by a parson, a barber, and h4 own 
servants, and in bis own long hair, which t. 
has let grow, raised a moh agamstthe e»! 
cution ol the hill, and has written a nMer 
against it which he lias pasted upon the 
of four eliurelies near him’ (AVAlPOM.Iet/ew 
lu. 106). Meanwhile Townshend’a pionen’ 
Bityfor caricaturing had raised up a host of 
enemies, and in 1767 produced a most hittei 
pamphlet against him called ‘The Art of 
Political Lying’ (Walpolb, LetUrs, Hi. 711 
But the retirement of the Duke of CiunbtN 
laud aflbrding liim the opportunity to return 
to tho army, he was on 6 May 1768 pro- 
motod colonel and appointed aide-de-camn 
to George II, On 27 Aug. he applied to 
Pit t to bo romombored if any service was in- 
tended ogalnst Prance {Pitt Corresp, i. 345 ) 
and in February 1750 he was appointed bri¬ 
gadier-general ill America under Majo^ 
general James Wolfe [q. v.] in the expedition 
against Quebec. He sailed that monfliwith 
Wolfe, reaching Louisbourg harbour after a 
wearisome voyage early in May. FromLouit- 
bourg tlio expedition steered next mnni i. 
directly t owards Quebec. lie took his share 
in the daiigoroua attack on Montcalm’s camp 
at Montmoronoi towards the latter end of 
July; but as tho summer wore to a close, 
nml Quebec seemed as for ns ever out of 
Wolfe’s power, ho giw very dissatisfied at 
tlie plan of operations, ‘ General Wolf’s 
health,’ he wrote to his wife on 6 Sapt. feom 
Oamp_ Levi, ‘ is but very bad. His general¬ 
ship, in my pour opinion, is not a hit tetter: 
this only botwoou us, lie never consulted 
any of us till tho latter end of August, so 
that we have not liiiig to answer for, I hope, as 
to the Buocesa of this oainpaigii ’ {Toutmkni 
3TSS, p. 309). The consultation to which 
he refers was in consequence of a letter ftom 
Wolfe, written from his sick-bed on 29 Ana, 
begging the three brigadiers, Bohert Monck- 
tonTq. V.], Townshend, and James Murray 
(1726 P-1704) [q. v.], to meet together to 
‘ consider of tho best method to attack the 
enemy.’ The brigadiers advised that nn at¬ 
tempt should bo made to land on the north 
sido of the St. Lawrence above Quebec, and. 
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. jutting o£F Montcalm from lus base of 
“j-ply force him eitlier to figlit or sun'euder. 
IM credit of suggesting tliis plan, whicli 
being adopted by Wolfe led to the capture 
f guebeo, is ascribed by Warburton iCon- 
ouiri rf Canada, p. 249) to Townaliend, 
tbougb in tbe ‘ Letter to a Brigadier-Qene- 
Jal' It is expressly stated that ne protested 
asainst it as too hazardous (cf. Stanhoed, 
mt. vf Engl. iv. 243). At the battle on 
tie heights of Abraham on 13 Sept, he com¬ 
manded the left wmjj, and, in oonaeqixence of 
tlie death of Wolfe in the moment of victory 
and the disablement of Monokton, the direc¬ 
tion of the army devolved upon him. Fear¬ 
ing an attack on the part of Bougainville, he 
Mailed his men from the pursuit, and, form¬ 
ing them into lino of battle, set to work to 
entiench himself. Tbe inaotivity of the 
Fiench generals affording him breathing 
apace, he pushed his trenches up to the city, 
which, seeing no prospect of relief, capitulated 
on cosy teims at midnight on 17 Sept. 

On tbe 20th Townshend sent an account 
of the hatlla and his success to the seemtary 
of state so stilted in comparison with the 
frwnna despatch of Wolfe on 2 Smt. an- 
nonneing his plan of operations, oi which 
the authorshiji had been claimed for Mm by 
his brother Oharlos, that George Augustiw 
Selwyn (1719-1791) [q.v.], Imppemiig to 
meet the latlor at tlio treasury, meoliously 
inquired, ‘Charles, if your brother wrote 
IVolfe’e despatch, who the devil wrote your 
brother George’s F ’ (Whi&ut, I^e of 
p, B64). Monokton recovering Bullioiently 
to enable him to take command (2'owns/iend 
MSS. p. 327), and Murray being appointed 
gorernor of Quebec, Townshend seized the 
opportunity to return home with the fleet 
nndor Admiral Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.l 
kOctober, there ‘to parade hie laurels and 
claim more than his ehare of the honours 
of the viotory ’ (Famoian-, Moniealm and 
Woffe, ii. 817). Ilis conduct was severely 
ciiticiscdin an anonymous pamphlet entitled 
•A Letter to an lion. Brigadior-Goueral,’ 
London, 1700, in which, among other in¬ 
dictments, he was charged with enmity and 
mgratitude towards Wolfe. The ‘Letter,’ 
ascribed by some to Charles Lee (WirrsoB, 
Eist, of America, v. 007), by others to Junius 
{Letter, ed. Simons, 1841), but stated^ by 
W^ole {Oeorge HI) to havs been inspired 
by Usury Fox, drewforth a number of replies 
(see Imperial Mag. 1760), and among them 
‘AHfifutation of tJie “ Letter to an Uon. Bri- 
gadiei'-Qeneml,”’ London, 1760, described by 
Pettoan as ‘ angry, but not oonclusivs,’ 
attributing the authorship of the‘Letter’ 
to the Bari of Albemarle [ace FnrrnL, 


QiiOBQB,thirdE\Bii]andbi8patron, the Duke 
of Cumberlaud. So incensed, indeed, was 
Townshend that he challenged Alhemaxle. 
A meeting was happily prevented; but,feel¬ 
ing the necessity of vindicating himsmf, he 
published, or caused to be published, a letter 
said to have been written by him soon after 
the victory at Quebec to a friend in England 
expressive of his warm admiration of Wolfe; 
but tbe letter was considered by many to 
have been a clever afterthought on the part of 
his brother Charles (Weight, Life of Wolfe, 
p. 612 n.) On 2 Dec. 1660 he was sworn a 
privy councillor, and, with the rank of major- 
general (6 March 1761), appointed lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance on. 14 May 1763, 
holding the post tiU 20 Aug. 1767. lie lent 
a coimal it rather erratic support to the 
ministry of Georgs Grenville (17U3-6), but re¬ 
fused to ‘ disgracelmnsclf’(Gj‘snm7fe2’qpere, 
iii. 207-9) by joining tbe old whigs under 
llocMngham. He succeeded bis father as 
fourth Viseount Townshend on 12 March 
1764, and on 12 Aug. 1767 he was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

His appointment, the work of his brother 
Oharles, ^ancollor of the exchequer and the 
ruling spirit in the Chatham administration, 
mpks anew epoch in the history of Ireland. 
Hitherto, owing largely to the non-residence 
of the viceroy, the government had slipped 
almost entirely into the hands of a small 
knot of largo landowners and borough pro¬ 
prietors, huown as the ‘ undertakers.’ Their 
government, though notoriously corrupt, pos¬ 
sessed certain negative merits whichj by con¬ 
trast with what followed, rendered it popu¬ 
lar ; for tbe undertakers were at any rate 
Iri^men, and next to the interests of their 
own families had those of their counti^ at 
heart. But the analogy between the situa¬ 
tion in Ireland and that in the American 
colonies had not escaped the notice of English 
pohlicians, and tliere was at least a danger 
that Ireland, under the rule of the imder- 
lakurs, might grow hold enough to imitate 
the examMo of the latter. So indeed it 
seemed to Charles Towusheud^ond he deter¬ 
mined to prevent such a possibility by break¬ 
ing down tbe qiGwer of the undertakers. To 
this end it was necessary to form a party in 
parliament wholly dependent on the crown. 
The task was dilucult, and also for him dis¬ 
agreeable, as it implied constant residence in 
Ireland. But in hie elder brother the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer found acongoniol ally, 
whose frank, social, and popular manners 
seemed formed to charm the Irish, though, as 
the event proved, W’alpole, with a keener 
insight into his character, came nearer the 
moik when he predicted that he would im- 
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pose upon them at first as he had on the 
world, please them by his joviality, and then 
grow sullen and quarrel with them (Letters, 
V. 61). The sudden death of Oharlos Towns- 
hond on 4 Sept., only a week or two after the 
appointment, and the anarchy that there¬ 
upon ensued in the cabinet ( Orenmlle Papers, 
iv. 169, 171; Juirnrs, ChranA Council upon 
tHe Affairs off Ireland c(f ter Eleven Adjourn- 
ments), rendered his task even more diffi¬ 
cult than ho had expected; but ho possessed 
the confidence of the king;, and in October 
he set out for the seat of his government. 
The boons he was authorised to grant in¬ 
cluded a restriction of the pension list, a 
limitation of the duration of parliaments, a 
habeas corpus act, and a national militia. 
Never had an administration opened under 
more promising conditions; but the indis¬ 
creet announcement in his opening speech 
to parliament on 20 Oct. of a bill to secure 
the judges in their offices, as in England, 
quamdiu se bene gesscrint, elicited a sharp 
rebuke from Shelburne (Lnojc;, Ihigland, iv. 
374m.), and when it was found that the bill, 
on being returned from England, contained 
a clause rendering Irish judges removable 
upon an address of the two houses of the 
British parliament, it was indignantly re¬ 
jected and the promise regarded as decep¬ 
tive. Neither for this result nor for the ap¬ 
pointment of James Hewitt (afterwards Vis¬ 
count Lifford) [q.v.] to the chancellorship (cf. 
■Walpoih, George iJJ, iii. 78, with Le Mar- 
chant’s note, from which it appears that 
Townshend supported Tisdall's claim) was 
he wholly responsible, and there was much 
force in the ridiculous pictures he drew of 
himself with his hands tied behind his back 
and his mouth open; but it wrecked his 
popularity, and rendered the task of obtaining 
an augmentation of the army, on which the 
administration had sot its heart, extremely 
difficult. The project was indeed most dis¬ 
tasteful to the Irish, and Townshend, who had 
a keen as well as a sympathetic oyo for tho 
sufferings of the peasantry ^cf. his Medita¬ 
tions upon a late JUrcursion m Ireland, espe¬ 
cially tho verses beginning ‘ Tll-fated king¬ 
dom with a fertile soil, Whose factors mock 
the naked peasants’ toil’), was obliged to 
confess that the state of tho revenue did not 
justifjr the proposed additional expenditure. 
But his remonstrances were disregarded. A 
bill shortening the duration of parliamonts 
to eight years was returned in February 
1708, and it was hoped that tho general 
satisfaction with whiohit was received would 
secure the passing of the augmentation. But 
the hope proved fallacious, and, having dis¬ 
solved parliament on 28 May, Townshend 
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vehemence into the task of breakh"T 
power of the undertakers. To this eSet 
ral now peerages were created, places 
vagantly multiplied, and, despite the ^ 
promise, new pensions granted ^ 

met on 17 Ool 1769, ®anf fhe 
which lus proceedings had aroused & 
Itself m the rejection by the nouTof 
Oommons of tho customary privy cZirii 
money bill, expressly pn thYgWd thS 
had not taken its rise with them C 
haying, as they thought, sufficiently asserted 
their privileges, the commons notonlwoS 
liberal supplies of their own, but also co“ 
coded the desired augmentation in the armv 
Townshend, who had silently acquie«oed m 
their proceedings, now that he had obtained 
aU that ho wanted and more than he ex* 
pectod, protostod against thoir conduct over 
tho rejected money bill as an infimis- 
ment of Poynings’ law, ordered his protest 
to bo entered on tho journals of both houses 
and prorogued parliament. His actiondraw 
down upon him a storm of abuse far exceed- 
ing in violence anything meted out toHeniv 
Sidney, viscount Sidney (afterwards earl of 
Eomney) [q. v.], on a similar occasion. The 
public press toomed with lampoons in which 
noitlioidiisporsonj his character, nor hishnhits 
woro spared. IIis administration was ridi- 
oulod and himsolf held up to soom as a second 
Saiicho Fauza in a series of powerful letters 
after the style of Junius, by Sir Hercules 
Langrishe [q. v.j, Flood, and Grattan, afte^ 
wards oollectod in a little volume under the 
title of ’Baratariana,’ with a frontispiece 
exhibiting Townshend with his tongue tied 
and underneath the words: 'In Ooclum 
jusseris, ibit’ 'And bid him go to Hell, fc 
lloll he goes.’ Angry hut not discouraged 
at this display of hostility towards him, 
'Townshend hold resolutely to bis determi¬ 
nation to break the power of the undei- 
takors by tho purchaso of a majority in the 
Iloueo of Commons. Parliament was pro- 
rogued from throe mouths to tlu-oo months, 
and in tho meanwhile public credit and the 
trade of the country Buffered from the sus¬ 
pension of the lugislatuio. When it again met 
on 26 Fob. 1771, Townsboucl had accomplished 
his purpose. An address, thanking the king 
for maintaining him in office, was caniedh^ 
132 votes to 107; but the spsoketj John 
Ponsonby [q. v.], rather than present it, pre¬ 
ferred to resign. The majority Townsend 
had thus obtained by corruption of the mort 
flagrant description ho managed to maintain 
by the same means to tho end of his admini- 
slration, though more than once defeated and 
mortified by seeing a monoy bill alterad by 
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Hjadvioe in council rejected witiiouta divi- 
But the process told oa liis temper. 
He^ed, as ‘WalpolB predicted, angry and 
^en; the ijopulsrity for which ho thirsted, 
to'promote which he always wore Irish 
doth was denied him, and ha sought relief 
fothi'a disappointment in the lowest haunts 
Sdissipntion(WAiPOLn, GeorgeUI,\x. 231). 
Ulast, when public indignation had reached 
feferheat,iiewaa recalled in September 1772, 
tjTing done more to oorrmjt and lower the 
tone of political life in Ireland than any 
mevious Borernor. ‘ Lord Townshend,’ says 
LecEy (Jllst. of JEaigla-nd, iv, 401), ‘ ie 
one of the very amdl number of Iriah vice- 
royswho have been personally dieliked . . . 
liisnbiUties were superior to those of many of 
his predecessors and succesaora; but he was 
utterly destitute of tact and judgment, . . . 
He sought for popularity by socrifieing the 
£gnity and decorum of his position, and he 
hronght both his person and Lis ornee into 

contempt.’ 

Bstm'uing to hia post as master-general 
of the ordnance, he waa on 16 July 1773 
sppointed colonel of the 2nd (queen’a) regi- 
afflt of dragoons, promoted general m Idle 
anny on 20 Nov, 1782, and on 81 Oct. 1780 
aented Marqttie Townshend of Bainham. 
In edition to other offices held by him, he 
ms made lord-lieutenant and cuetos rotu- 
lomm for the county of Norfolk on 16 Feb. 
1793, vice-admiral of that county on 16 June 
the same year, general on the etaff (eastern 
district) from 1793 to 1796, governor of Hull 
on 19 Julv 1794, Mvemor of Chelsea Hos¬ 
pital on 16 July 1793, governor of Jersey on 
23 July 1700, field-marshal on 30 Julv 1796, 
snd high steward of Tamworth on 20 Jan, 
1797. But his lifo after quitting Ireland 
VOS uneventful. He died at Burnham on 
14 Sept. 1S07, and was buried in the family 
vanll there on the SSth. 

By hia first wife, Lady Ohaclotte, only 
surviving issue of James Compton, earl of 
Northampton, in her own ri^t Baroness 
do Ferrara, whom he married in December 
1761, and who died at Leixlip Castle in Ire- 
hmd on 14 Sept, 1770, he had four sons and 
four daughters, of whom the eldest, Geoim 
seeoud marquis Townshend [q.v.], succeeded 
him. He married, secondly, on 19 May 1773, 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Montgomery, 
M.P. for Ballynekill, who died on 29 March 
1619, and by her had also issue six children. 
A full-length porLi'ail, painted by Beynolds, 
wnsenOTnved m meiszotintby 0. Turner and 
k R. Jose. Another portrait, by Thomaa 
Hudson, waa engraved by J. MoArdell. 
He is said to have been a very haudsomo 
man. 


[Collins’s Feerage, ii. 478-80; Doylu’s Official 
Buronaga, iii. 643; Gent. Mag. 1807, it 894, 
974; Pitt CoiTcsp. i. 222, 316, 462, ii. 412, iii. 
270,435, iv. 340; Grenville Faperg, ii. 277, iii. 
207, 209, iv. 92. 130, 169,171. 232; Walpole’s 
Letters, ed. Cunningham, Lest Ten Years of 
George II, Journal of the Eeign of George III, ed, 
Doran, and Memoirs of George III, ed. Barker; 
An Essay on the Character and Conduct of His 
Excellency Lord Viscount Townshend, 1771 ; 
Flood’s Memoirs of H. Flood, pp. 76-81; Grat¬ 
tan’s Lifo of Gratlnn, i, 98, 98,101, 102,172, 
173,174; Ohservations on a Speech delivers 1 the 
2Gth Bay of December 1789 (attributed to Ro¬ 
bert HelleM; Almon’s Biographical Anecdotes, 
i. 101-9; Fitzmaurlce’s Lim Shelburne; Ba- 
ratariana; Flowdcu's Ilist. Review; Leeky's 
England in the Eighteenth Century, vd. iv,; 
Fronde’s English inireland, vol, it; Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 231, Oth Rep. p. 236, Sth 
Rep. pp. 193, 196-6, 9th Rep. lit 28-9 ; Towns- 
liond MSS.; Dartmouth MSS. vol. ii.; Oharle- 
montMSS. vols. t audit; Addit, MSS. (Brit. 
Mus.) 20733 f. 25, 21709,23688 f. 246, 23654 
t. 62, 23660 f. 63,23670 f. 261, 24137 (contain¬ 
ing interesting parsonal dstails, cf. Lccky, iv. 
372-3), 30873f. 77(to J. Wilkes); Corresp. with 
the Buka of Newcastle, 1751-67, 32725 st aei}. 
and 33118 ff. 1—24 (dospitch on the defence of 
Ireland); Egorton MS. 2186, f. 119.] B. B. 

T0WN8HE]Sl>iGB0IlGE,3econdMAB- 
auiB TowKsuBim, East op Luicpstbb, and 
BiEoir PE Pbeeasb of Ohortley (1766-1811), 
born os 18 April 1766, was the eldest son of 
George Townshend, first mamuis [q. v.], by 
bis first wife, Lady Charlotte Compton, baro¬ 
ness de Ferrais. He was educated at Eton 
and Bt. John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
oraatedM.A. on6 Julyl773. Onhismotber's 
death in 1774 he succeeded to the barony of 
Be Ferrars. He seivod in the army for a 
few years, being gazetted cornet in the 9th 
dragoons on S9 Sept. 1770, lieutenont in the 
4th regiment of horse on 1 Oct. 1771, and 
captain in the 18th light dragons on.?3 Jon. 
1773, and in the 16th (king’s) light dragoons 
on 31 Bee. of the same year. In groking 
in the debate on the address on 2G Oct. 1776 
Be Ferrars declared he should oppose all the 
measures of the court, ihongh, out of respect 
to his father, he would not begin that day 
(WaIiTOIE, tiost Journals, i. 612). He did 
not, however, take any prominent part in 
poulics. On the return of the whigs to ofilce 
ho was made a privy councillor (24 April 
1782), and was nominated captain of the 
hand of gentlemen pensioners. To that post 
he was reappointed by Pitt on 31 Deo. 1783, 
and on 6 March 1784 was named a member 
of the committee of the privy oounml •which 
managed colonial commerce until the con¬ 
stitution of the board of trade. On 18 May 
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of tho same yoav De Forrars -waa created 
Earl of Lciccsler of the county of Loicostor. 
When he o^ked his father’s permission lo 
ossiuno it, he replied ho raiglit take any title 
but that of Viscount TownSiend. 'I’ho earl¬ 
dom of Leicester had boen extinct sineo 17C0, 
ond Fox -wislied to have ffiven it lo his friend 
Ooke, whose family had possessed it after 
tho Sidneys, and to whom it reverted in 
1837 [see Ooke, TiioitAs William of Holk- 
ham, Eaul ok LEionsimt]. 

In February 1788 Leicester signed a pro¬ 
test against Thnrlow’s proijoBal that tho 
commons should produce evidence in sup¬ 
port of Hastings’s impeachment bofore call¬ 
ing on the defendant. lie held the ollico of 
master of tho mint from 20 Jan. 1790 to Jidy 
1794, and that of joint poslmostor-goneral 
from tho latter dato till February 1799. lie 
wasnamod lord steward of tho household on 
20 Fob. 1790, and held olUoo till August 
1802. On the death of his father in 1807 ho 
succeeded as second Marquis 'rownsliend. 
Before his death he had sold much of his 
Norfolk property to tho Marquis Oornwallis 
and to Edmund Wodehouse. Ilo was much 
intorostod in nrohiBology, having tho reputa¬ 
tion of being the best amateur ant iquary of his 
time. Walpole writos of his violent passion 
for ancestry, and makes many bantering 
allusions to his tasto for heraldry. In 178-1 
Leicester oustod Edward Kiim (1786 P-1807) 
[q. V.] from tho prosidoncy of tho Society of 
Antiquaries ‘ in an uuprecodouted contest 
for tho chair ’ (N coiiOLs). Throsby addressed 
to him his ' Letter on the Itomau Cloaca at 
Leicester, 1793;’ and four years boforo ho 
obtamed from Qeorgo III permission for 
Gough to dedicate to uim his new edition of 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ Leicester was also a 
fellow of the Boyal Society ond a trusteo of 
the British Museum, lie died suddenly at 
lliclmiond on 27 July 1811. A portrait of 
him was ongravod by M'Kenzio after a paint¬ 
ing by J. S. Copley, 

Townshend married, in Bocomhur 1777, 
Charlotte, second daughter and coheir of 
Mainwaring Ellerker, esq., of Rishy Park, 
Vorkshire. Sho died in 1802. By her ho 
had two sons, Qooi^e Ferrara and Charles 
Vere FoiTors, who died without issue. 

Tho older sou, Guonan FEniuns Towhb- 
iiEND, third MAnauis TowNsnEim (1778- 
1866), was_ disinherited by his father, who 
also gave his lihraiy and pictures to Charles, 
his second son. Ho lived chiefly abroad. 
Un his death at Genoa on 81 Doc. 1866, 
the earldom of Leicester becamo extinct. 
He was succeeded in tho marquisate by his 
cousin, John'rowiishend (1798-1808), son of 
Lord John Townshend of BaUa Park, Ilort-, 


fordahire. George Ferrara Townsh^J^r 

John baptiml ,t 8 l, oJLJ;. CJ 
brny, .n D.».mbo< 1823, .ibdjuiij; 
Townshend, and afterwards assumed the tltil 
of Earl of Leicester. He represented Bodmin 
for several years. All the children ofZ 
(Iretna Green marriage having been declared 
illogiLimnte by an act of parliament of 184 d 
ho Msiimed his mother’s maiden name. ’ 

[Doyle’s Omeial Baronage; G. 13. 0[olHvyneTa 
:P 6 ur.iBo: Gont. Mag, 1811. ii. 03; Walpolk 
Letters (Ounmngham), vii. ISO, 192, 204 
viii. SCO, IX. lBB-7: Nichols’s Lit. Anecd vi' 
270-80, riii. 68 , 338, ix. B7n.; Neale's ViWa 
of .Seats, vol. iii.witli view of JLiinhiim Hall, en- 
gravod by J. F. Hay; llogers'e Protests of’tha 
Lords, Nos. 103, 114, 118; Evans’s Cat. Engr 
Porti-aita; Carthow’s Hundred of Launditch iiii 
206; Wraxall’a Memoirs (Wlientley), iii, 350 . 
Diary of Mmo. D’Arbhiy, 1800, i, 213.] ’ 

G LbG.N. 


TOWNSHEND, II AY WARD (j. 1602) 
autlior of ‘ Historical Collections,’ was sou 
and heir of Sir Henry Townshend, knight 
of Oound, Shropshire, second justice of cW 
tor, one of tho council of the inarches of 
Wales, and M.P. for Ludlow, 1614, by his 
first wife Susan, daughter of Sir Rowland 
Iliiywiird, knight, of London, lie was hom 
ill 1677, entered St. Mary Hall, Oifor^ 
as a gentleman-commoner in 1660, and 
graduated B.A. on 22 Fob. 1691^6, and be¬ 
came a barrisler-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn in 
ICOl. On 16 Oct. 1607, and again on 8 Oct. 
1601, ho was elected member of parliament 
for Bishops Castle, his colleague in tho 
earlier parliament being Sir Edmund Bayn- 
hnm, ono of the gunpowder plot con¬ 
spirators. Ilo was tho youngest member of 
the House of Commons, In 1601 he made a 
motion to restrain the number of common 
solicitors, and to prevent perjury, also in 
committoo to abolish monopolies. Sir 
Friuiois Bacon referred to one of his speeches 
ae ‘ tho wise and discreet speech made by 
tho young gentleman, even the youngest in 
this assembly.’ He died without issue befoia 
1623. 

Townshend’s fame rests upon his parlia- 
montfu’y report, published posthumously in 
1080, entitled ‘Ilistorioal Oollections; or. 
An exact Account of the Proceedings of the 
Four last Parliaments of Q. Elizabeth of 
Famous Memory. Wherein is oontainedThe 
Coinpluat Journals both of the Lords and 
Common^ 'rakon from the Original Heeords 
of their Housob, &o.. Faithfully and Laborl- 
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By Heywood Townshend, 
a Hemher in those Parliaments.’ This 
S contains a journal of the proceedings 
^MtUament from 4 Fob. 1688 to 19 Doe. 
M. Part of the original is in Eawl. SIS. 
i ioibfin Bodleian Library), and a seven- 
century transcript is in Stowe MSS. 
(at the British Miiseiim). 

m’ood's Athonse Oxon. i. V24, ii. 3; Wood’s 
jLj ]•, 268; Fostor’s Alumni Oxen, early sar. 
IT ISOO; Shropshire Arclueological 'Transac- 
hnn« Jad ser. x. 88; Nash's Woroostarahire, i. 

S' 


townshend, Sin HORATIO, first 
VbCOBITI ToivirsiinifD (1630 P-1887), born 
about 1C30, was the second son of Sir 
Eo«ei, the first baronet, by Mary, daughter 
jnl coheiress of Horatio de Vere, baron 
Tere of Tilbury [see under TowNsnuNB, 
SiBriOBBB, 1643 P-1690]. On the death of 
hU elder brother Roger in 1648 he became 
heir to the Townshend baronetcy and estates. 
Three years before, on 27 Nov. 1046, he had 
teen created M.A. of Oambridge. 

Townshend was returned ns one of the 
members for Norfolk on 10 Jan. 1668-9, and 
ia the ensuing May waa named a member of 
the council of state which was to hold office 
till December (Whitbiookh, Memorials, p. 
()(8). In the following month, howovei’, 
Chieadon apoaka of him as using his in- 
flnence in Norfolk and borrowing money for 
theroyaliat cause; and in September Nicholas 
writes of him to Urmondo os one ready to at¬ 
tempt anything for the king if five thousand 
men could be sent from France or Flanders. 
Together with Loid Willoughby of Parham 
ho planned the soiziire of King’s Lynn, hut 
hothwere arrested before the attempt eovild 
be made. On 28 Jan. 1600 Townshend, with 
Lord Hiebardson and Sir ,Tohn Hobart, de- 
lireced to Speaker Leulhall a declaration of 
three hundred gentry of Norfolk praying for 
the recall of tho members secluded in 1646, 
sid for the filling np of vacant places with- 
ont oath or engagement (id, p. 094; KBinriixT, 
Bfp. Cdnn, p. 36). In the same mouth he 
delirered a letter from Charles II to Fairfax, 
cea^g him to assemble his old soldiers and 
march on York (Or-AiuairooK). On 14 May 
Townshend arrived at The Ilagiie as one of 
the deputation sent to invite Ohfu'les II to 
letam (ii.; cf. Kbshbt'C, p. 133). InSaptem- 
het he received a letter from Charles ap¬ 
pointing him governor of King’s Lynn, in 
reword for his services in forwarding the 
Iteatoiation he was created on 20 April IGGl 
Baron Townshend of Lynn Regie. In the 
enaaing August ha was appointed lord-Iiou- 
tenant, and a year later vice-admiral of 


Norfolk. In September 1604 he and Lord 
Oornbury went to Norwich to compose the 
differences between tlie city and the cathe¬ 
dral chapter. In March 1606 Townshend 
was granted two-thirds of 'certain marsh 
lands in or near Walton and other places in 
the counties of Cambridge, Lmcoln, and 
Norfolk, as settled upon the late king when 
he undertook to drain the same ... on con¬ 
dition of Ills prosecuting his Majesty’s right 
and title to the same at his own expense and 
paying certain fee-farm rents.' 

In September 1686 Townshend was re¬ 
ported to Secretary WiUiomson as very active 
in sending fanatics to prison and in settling 
the militia; and five years later is spoken of 
as having purged ' the ITonse ’ at Great Yar¬ 
mouth ot all the independents and most of the 
Presbyterians. In Juno 1607 he received 
tlie command of a rogiment of foot which lie 
had raised, and on 14 Ang. Charles II wrote 
to thank him for his zeal in his service, espe¬ 
cially during the late alarm from the Dutch 
fieet. In 1671 the king and queen paid him 
a visit at Rainham. In the same year Towns¬ 
hend was awarded 6,0001. damages in an 
action for seandtibm magnatum at the Nor¬ 
wich assizes. In November 1675 he was 
one of the large minority who supported tho 
address to the king for the dissolution of 
the parliament, and he signed the protest 
against its rejection (Eoqbbs, Protests of 
tfte Lords, No. 47). He was advanced to the 
dignity of Viscount Townshend of Rainham 
on 2 Dec. 1682. 

Townshend died in December 1887. He 
married, in 1668, Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Edward Lowkuor of Denham, Suffolk; 
and, after her death without issue in 1678, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Joseph Ashe, hart., of 
Twickenham. She died in December 1686, 
leaving three sons, of whom the eldest, 
Oharies, second viscount Townshend, issepar 
rately noticed. 

A portrait of Townshend was engraved 
by Edwards, and a fine original drawing in 
oolonrs was made by Gardiner. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage; G.B. C[okayae]'8 
Peoraee; Bet. Memb. Pari; Elomcfield's Nor¬ 
folk, iii. 410, V. filO, vii. 136; Manship's Yar. 
mouth, ed. I^mer,ii. 216»,; Ohuendon's Hist, 
of the Bebellion, zvi. §§ 24, 38, 117: Cal. State 
Papers, Pom. 16o8-71; Evans’s Catalogue of 
Engr. Portraits; Hist. MSS. Comm. Stb Rep. 
p. 370 , 10th Bep. vi. 166-9; the Townshend 
papers at Baiuham (11th Bap. pt, iv.) eoutain- 
ing the first viscount’s correspondence.] 

Q-.LbC.N. 

TOWNSHEND, HORATIO (1760- 
1837), Irish writer, son of Philip Townshend 
of Boss, CO. Cork, was born there in 1760, 
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and entered Trinity College, Dublin, about 
1708. He graduated B.A. in 1770, and 
M.A, in 1770, He wae incorpoiatcd at 
Magdalen Oollegu, Oxford, on 15 Apiil 1776. 
He took orders, and was given tbo living of 
Bosscarbery, co. Cork, wuero bo resided for 
the rest of his life. His most important work 
is a ‘ Statistical Survey of the County of 
Cork,' which was first published in one volume 
in Dublin in 1810, A second edition of the 
work, in two volumes, was published in Cork 
in 1816. Another work by Townshend was 
‘ A Tour through Ireland and the Northern 
Parts of Great Britain,’ Qvo, Loudon, 1821. 
Ho also wrote a good deal of local oud 
ephemeral verse, a speciineu of which may 
be found in ‘The llipiiocreiie’ (1851) by 
Patrick O’Kelly [q. v.] lie wrote occasional 
articles for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ under tlio 
signature of ‘ Seiiex,’ aud to ‘ Bolster's Cork 
Magazine,’ 1828-31, Uo died on 20 March 
18S7. 

[Windnle's Cork and Killarney; O'Douoghiie’s 
Pools of Iruland; Pustor'a Alumni Oxaniat.soa, 
I7le-188Q; Todd’s List, of Dublin Qr,ulu.itas.] 

D, J. O’D. 

TOWNSHEND, JOHN (1789-1815), 
colonel, was the eldest surviving sou of 
Biohard Boyle Townshend, hi^h sherilf for 
00 . Cork and M.P. in the Insh House of 
Commons, by his wife, Henrietta, daughter 
of John Newenhaiu of Maryborough. He 
was born at Oabtletownshend on 11 June 
1789, and on 21 Jan. 1805 was appointed 
cornet in the 11th light drai^ons. He be¬ 
came lieutenant on 8 March 1800, by pur¬ 
chase, and captain on 0 June, without pur¬ 
chase. On 10 Dec. 1803 ho sailed from Bal- 
mouth with his regiment for Portugal. He 
was first engaged on the plains of Vogo on 
10 May 1809, was in close pursuit of the 
enemy on the 11th, and was present at the 
crosbing of the Douro and capture of Oporto 
on the 12th under Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
He toolr part in several skirmishes with 
the French roar-guard during their retreat 
into Spain, in the engagements of 27 and 
28 July 1800 at Talavera, and in an aifair 
with the enemy’s advanced post on 11 July 
1810 in front of Ciudad Bodrigo. He was 
engaged with the enemy on 21 July 1810 at 
the passage of the Coa, near Almeida, under 
the command of Major-general Craufurd, aud 
in several skirmishes of the rear-guard &om 
Almeida to Busaco. He was present with 
the army on the maroh from Busaco to 
Coimbra, and to the lines of Torres Yedros, 
where the army arrived in October 1810. 
From 6 March to 14 April 1811 ha was 
engaged in the several ofiairs and skirmishus 
on the enemy’s retreat jfi'om Santarem to the 


frontiers of Spain. In th^onm.™ 

3 and 6 May 1811 at 
was employed as aide-de-oamn to Si, u. r 
ton. Cotton [q.v.] He was^p^sm^t^P^ 
affair with the enemy’s lanceia at 

26 Sept. 1811. He Vs employed 
at the siege of Ciudad Eodiim m 
1811 aiitf January 1812; at ^he & 
Badajoz in March and April 1812* 
battles of Salamanca on 22 July foilnw: 
and of Vitloria on 21 June 1813, when iT 
whole of the enemy’s baggage wastaken™ 
destroyed. On 24 Jime 1813 he took part » 
tbo taking of the enemy’s last gun near 
peluna, under the command of Major BrotU 
ton of the same regiment, and was constantlT 
engaged with the enemy until the battle nf 
Ortlies on 27 Feb. 18lX On 8 Matd fol 
lowing ho was made prisoner of war in an 
aifair with the enemy near the city of Pan 
but was quickly released. ' 

'rownsliend was subsequently present at 
New Orleans in America on 8 Jan. 1816. Ha 
was made brevet major on 21 Jan. I 8 I 9 ’ as a 
reward for his services during the Peninsular 
war; major in the regiment, by purchase, on 
13 Sept. 1821 1 lieutenant-colonel, by pll^ 
chase, on 16 April 1829; and aide-de-camp 
to the queen and colonel m the army on 
23 N ov. 1841. In 1827, on the death of bis 
father, he succeeded to the family estates at 
Costletownsheud. In 1831 he was one of 
the board.of olficers appointed by the general 
oommaudinp' in chief, under Lord Edward 
Somerset, lor revising the formations and 
movements of eavahy. He served with his 
rogimeut in India for some years, hut em< 
barked at Bombay for England in November 

1844. He landed in England in January 

1845, and died unmarried at Castletown»- 
bend on 22 April of the same year. A 
monument was erected to his memory in tk 
diurch of Castletownsheud by the officers 
of his rogimeut. He was succeeded in Us 
estates by bis brother, the Bev. Maurice 
Fitzgerald Stephens-Townshend. 

[An account of Colonel Biohsad Tovnesend 
and his fiiniily, by Bicbard and Dorothea Tovns- 
hond, 1892; Beoord of Colonel Tovnshend'a 
serviooB.] W, W. W. 


TOWNSHEND, Sie ROGEB (d. 1493), 
judge aud founder of the Townshend family, 
woe son and heir of John Townshend (i. 
1466) of Bainbam, Norfolk, by his wife 
Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Robert Lim< 
ford of Bomford in Essex and Battle in 
Sussex. The family had long been settled 
in Norfolk, and in ancient obarters the name 
was latmised as ‘ad Exitum Villie’ {‘at 
town’s end’). Roger was in September 1464 
admitted student at Lincoln’s Inn, ofwbicb 
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ilrnis governor in 1461, and again in 1463, 1661, he was succeeded by his great-nephew, 
lies imd 1466, His name occurs in the Sn-Roger (1643 P-1590) [q. v.J Thejndgfe’s 
■jApoks from Hilary term 1466 onwards, second wife’s name was Eleanor, who was 
Si 24 July 1^®® placed on the com- Ms executrix, and died in 1500. 

ffliasion of the peace in Norfolk (Cal. Patent [Anthoritios cited; Dugdals’s Orig. Jurid. and 
Mia Edw, I vi p. 668), and in April 1467 he Chronica Ser.; Visitation of Norfolk (Harleian 

’returned, probably through the in- Soc); Lincoln's Inn Records, 1 .12; Bye's Nor- 
tonce of his mother's mmily, to parliament folk Records; Collins’s Peerage, vi. 88-9 ; Off. 
L Bramher, Sussex. His legal practice Return of Members of Parliament; Blomefleld’s 
!m 8 evidently considerable, and on 9 Nov. Norfolk, passim; Foss’s Lives of the Judges ] 

1 igo jjg bought from Sir John Faston (1442- A, F. P. 

ll;9) [q. T-I for 66/. 13a. 4d., his manor of TOWNSHEND, Sib ROG-ER (1643 P- 
Eas't Becliam, with aU his lands in West 1690), courtier, of East Raiuham, Norfolk, 
Seckham, Bodbam, Sheringbam, Beeaton born about 1643, was son and heir of Bi- 
Ecnis,Bunton, Shipden,relbrigg, Aylmerton, chard Townshend, of Brampton, Norfolk, hy 
Siistead, and Gresham, nil near Cromer in Catherine, daughter and coheiress of Sit 
Norfolk {Pahtan Lettera, ii. 391). lie seems Humphrey Browne, justice of the common 
to have acted as legal adviser to thaPaston pleas [aeo under Townsheot), Sib Roobb, 
laaidyj in June 1470 he was counsel for rf. 1493]. He was educated at Trinity Ool- 
jgliQ Poston who was tried on a charge of lege, Cambridge, but did not graduate. Both 
i^Iony at the Norwich seasions for shooting he and his wife held court offices under Eliza- 
tvro men. Sir John borroived money of beth, and they and the queen exchanged 
Townshend, and by 1477 owed him four presents on New Year's day of various years 
hundred marks (ib. ii, 897-9, iii. 199, 266). between 1676 and 1681. In the latter year 
On 16 Sept, 1472 Townshend was returned Philip, earl of Arundel, made a deed of gift 
to parliament for Caine in Wiltshira. He to Townshend and WiUiam Dyx of all Ins 
irts double reader at Lincoln’s Inn in 1468, goods, jewels, and other property, in con- 
ind again in 1474, and in October 1477 was sideration of the payment of certain sums 
nude seneant-at-law, becoming king's ser- of money (Ca/. <Sfa/e Papers, Dom. 1647-80 
feantml483 (Rtmdb, xii. 186). Richard III p. 469,1681-90, p. 117). Besides his Norfolk 
oppointed him justice of the common pleas property Townshend purchased from Thomas 
stoat Januaiy 1484, and llemy VII not Button (1632-1611) [q.v.] an estate at Stoke 
onlj retained him in this position, hut Newin^on, Middlesex, and also acquired 
imghted him on Whitsunday 1486. On property in Essex. He served with the fleet 
14 July following he was placed on the against the Spanish armada, and on 26 July 
commission of oyer and terminer for London 1688 was knighted at sea by Lord Howard 
and its suburbs, ond on 7 April 1487 was of Effingham. His portrait wos to he seen 
made commissioner of array for Norfolk, on the margin of the tapestry in the House 
In 1489 he was appointed on the commis- of Lords (destroyed by Are in 1884) deplct- 
cions for the peace in Sussex^ Essex, and ing the defeat of the Armada [see Pike, 
Eettfordsliire, and on commissions for gaol Joiik]. He died two years loter, in June 
delivery at Hertford, Colchester, and Guild- 1690,atStokeNewington,andwasbm’iedon 
ford (CiMPBEix, Materials, i. 428, ii. 136, the 30th in the church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
825, 477-83). According to Dugdole, the gate. He married,about 1664, Jane, youngest 
last fine acknowledged before him was at daughter of Sir Michael Stanhope [q. v.j ot 
midsummer 1493. He died on 9 Nov. fol- Shelford, Nottinghamshire, who m 1697 was 
lowing, his will being dated 14 Aug. (Cfe/. remarried to Henry, lord BerkelCT. 
hqma post mortem, 1898, vol. i. Nos. 1028, His eldest son. Sib Johh Towkshehd 
1136,1148 j Biombbiem, Norfolk, vii. 131). (1664-1003), sat in parliament from 1603 to 
Foss erroneouely states that Townshend 1601, served in the Low Countries under 
conthmed sitting in court until Michaelmas Sir Francis Yere in 1692, and four years 
ISQO. later accompanied Essex in his expedition 

Townshend’s first wife was Anne, daugh- against Oadir, and was looighted for his 
ter and heir of Sir William Brews or services. He was mortally wounded in 
Biaoae, who brought him the manor of 1003 in a duel on Hounslow Heath with 
Stintou, Norfolk. By her, who died on Sir Matthew Browne, who was killed on 
31 Oct. 1489, he had six sons and six the spot. Townshend died of his wounds 
laughters; the eldest son, Sir Roger (1477- on 2 Aug. His son, Sir Roger (1688-16S7J, 
1351),wa8thriceBherifiF of Norfolk, which he who was created a baronet on 10^ April 
also represented in parliament in 1629 and 1617, was fiither of Horatio, first riscoont 
1541-2. Dying wiwout issue, on 30 Nov. Townshend [q. v.] 

TOE. XII. " ^ 
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[Cooper’s Athan® Oantabr, ii. 93, 356, where 
ace full listb of authorities, Foster's Alumni 
Oxon,; Carthew's llundrod of Lauuditch, toIs. 
ii. iii. passim j PUyfair’s Brit. Families of An¬ 
tiquity, i. 181-2 j Fuller's Wortliios of England, 
ii. 132-3 ; Eennot’s Begister and Chronicle, p. 
400 : Bicharde's Hist, of King's Lynn, i. 168.] 

G.LaG.N. 

TOWNSHEND, THOMAS, first Vi&- 
couira Sydney (17^-1800), born on 24. Feb. 
173S, was the only son of Thomas Towns- 
hend (1701-1780) [see under Toil hshend, 
CnABiES, second ViscoTriTi], by his wife 
Albinia, daughter of John Sel\^n of Mntsou, 
Gloucestershire, and Ohislehurst, Henb. 
Charles Townshend [q. v.], the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and George Townshend, first 
marquis Townshend [q. v.], ware his first 
cousins, and GeorgeAugustusSelwyn(1719- 
1791)[q.T.],thewit, was his maternal uncle. 
Thomas was educated, like many members of 
the family, at Clare College, Cambridge, 
whence he graduated M.A. in 1768 (^Gvad, 
Oantabr. p. 476). On 17 April 1764, when 
barely of age, he was returned toporliament for 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, which he repre¬ 
sented without interruption until his elora- 
tion to the peerage in 1783. Townshend was 
from his family oonnootione inevitably a 
whig, and about 1766 he was appointed clerk 
of the household to George, prince of Wales, 
afterwards George 111. In 1760 the older 
Pitt mode him olerli of the hoard of green 
cloth; but his conduct did not satisfy the 
' king's friends,’ and in 1762 he wos sum¬ 
marily dismissed, with others of Pitt’s ad¬ 
herents (Walpole, Memoirs qf George III, 
cd. Barker, i. 185). lie continued in op¬ 
position during Grenville’s ministry, and in 
April 1766, when Grouvillo justified his 
Americau mutiny hill by quoting Soots law, 
Townshend ‘ spoke well and warmly against 
making ,Scotch law our precodent’ {ib. ii. 
66). In the same session he took an active 
part in the discussion of the regency hill. 
iLOckingham’s advent to power in July 
brought Townshend into office as a lord of 
the treasury, and in January 1766 he moved 
the address to the throne in the House of 
Commons. He continued in that office when 
Fitt formed a goverumout under the nominal 
headship of the Duke of Grafton in August 
1766} and on 33 Deo. 1767, when the 
ministry was remodelled on Chatham’s re¬ 
tirement,Townshend became joint-paymast or 
of the forces and was sworn of the privy 
council. Ih June 1768 Grafton wished to 
grotify Richard Eighy [q. v.J with this post, 
And offered Townshend ^e vice-troasurership 
of Ireland. Townshend refused ‘ to be tuniod 
backwards and forwards every six mouths,’ 


and resigned office in dism^ /vT - i.- 
Riuby to® Bedford in 
401). He remained in opposition thro^L f 
the remainder of Grafton”s and the nfeS 
Lord North 8 administrations, making stSdl 
progress m the opimon of the home anS 
country. He possessed, says Wraxall u 
very independent fortune and coniu 
parliamentary interest-two oiromnstanto 
which greatly contributed to his perso^ 
no less than to his political, elevation: forhia 
abilities, though respectable, scarcely 
above mediocrity. Yet, as he alwaysVb 
with facility, sometimes with energy, and 
vyae never embarrassed by any deraa nf 
timidity, he maintained a conspicuous nWe 
in tlie front ranks of the opposition' \ 
emirs of the Heign of George III, fi, 45 ^ t. 
February 1769, nocording to Walpole, he 
strongly opposed the unseating of Wilkts 
by the House of Commons, aud threatened 
' that the freeholders of Middlesex would « 
a body petition the king to dissolve parlia- 
inenl,’ a threat which Lord North as ‘the 
most punishable ’ breach of privilege le- 
cordccT in the history of the house (Wai- 
POLE, Mmmrs, iii. 224; larliameidan 
Debates, i. 229, where, however, Cavendish 
attributes the speech to James Townshend), 
In 1770 Townshend was proposed as speeker 
in opposition to Sir Fletcher Norton [q.y.], 
but duclined to stand for election and limMif 
voted for Norton. On 11 April 1771 be 
made a speech, which 'Wnlpole says was 
much admired, against the ‘king’s niendi,' 
declaring that they hud no right to that 
title, but should rather be called fee serdtem 
des dvinemens. Later on be denounced Lord 
North for the levity of his conduct amid the 
disasters of the American war; ‘happen 
what will,’ he said, ‘ the noble lord is ready 
with liis joke ’ (Wbaxall, i, 366). 

"When at length North was forced to le- 
sign, Townshend reaped the reward of bh 
persistent opposition, and on 27 March 1782 
became secretary at war in Bockmste's 
second administration. The death ofRock- 
ingham four months later led to the ecMsm 
of hie followers into two sections, erne 
headed by Shelburne aud the other hy 
Fox. Townshend threw in his lot with tbs 
former, succeeding Shelburne at the home 
office when Shelburne became prime ^mini- 
eter. In this capaci^ he was nommally 
lender of the House of Commons from July 
1782 to April 1783, but the real bardeuof 
the defence of the ministry fell upon tie 
younger Pitt (Sianhopb, I(/’eq/’lift, 151, 
80). On 17 Feb., however, Townshend 
made nn exoolleut defence of the pence con¬ 
cluded with the American colonies, and 
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,-aTreally *>® 'The Making of Sydney’ in 

S on that night the peerap which he i TJnited Service Mag. Tiii. 836), 
won afterwards obtained’ (Wuaxali, ii. ^ AyearlaterSyihieyeea<,ed to he secretary 
It foiled to save the govermnent, of state. He had dhagreed with Pitt’s India 
tiidi a few hours later was defeated by the bill of 1784; in 1787 he spoke, but did not 
comhined votes of the followers of Fox and vote, against his slave regulation bill, and 
\oith. The king recognised Townshend's Pitt was said to be anxious for more sab- 
scrnces by creating him Baron Sydney of servient colleagaes. On B June 1789 ha was 
Oiidehutst on 6 March following, | succeeded as secretary by Grenville; his 

TVbile in opposition Sydney on 30 June retirement was, however, solaced by his 
1 J 88 protested in the lords against there- creation as Viscount Sydney and the grant 
icCtion of which Pitt had carried of the chief-justiceship in eyre of forests 

ttaottgb the commons to check abuses in north of the Trent, worth '2,600f, a year 
pjbhc offices (EoaBBS, lords' Protests, ii. (Stanhom, L^e ((f Pitt,n. 83; Cornwallis 
^ 3 ) ■ ond when in Deoemher George IH. Corresp. ii, 6 ). lie was a governor of the 
^tnisted Pitt with the tnsk of ridding him Charterhouse, and from 1793 deputy-liente- 
cf the hated coolition, Sydney became Pitt's nant of Kent, but hencefortb took little part 
sewetiiry of state for the home department in politics. He died of apoplexy at Cluale- 
(33 Dec.) In the Houm of Lords, however, hurst on 80 June 1800. A portrait, engraved 
Srdney lost much of his vigour and repnta- after G. Stuart, is given in Doyle, 
non, and ' seemed to hove sunk into an Sydney married, on 19 Slay 1760, Eliza- 
orihiaty man.’ "Wraxall suggests that he beth (d, 1 May 1826), eldest daughter and 
owed MS continuance in office to the fact coheir of Bichard Powys; hy her be bad 
that his daughter had married Pitt’s elder issue two eons and four daughters, of whom 
bather. Lord Chatham; and Lord Hosebery the second, Mary Elizabeth, married in 1788 
says that he is ‘ now clnofly remembered hy John Pi^ second Earl of Chatham; and the 
SoUsmith’s famous line ^ (Pitt, p. 46), fourth, Harriet Katherine, married in 1765 
where in the ‘Eetoliation ’ he speaks of Charles "William Scott, fourth duke of Buo- 
Biirke: ‘Though fraught with all learning, clauchreea under Soon, Hhnbt, third Duke]. 
fflt straining his throat To persuade Tommy The eldest son, John Thomas Townshend 
iownsheud to lend him a vote.’ Sydneys (1764-1881), was undep secretary of state 
tenure of the home department, with which for the home department under his father 
is colonies were then united, was, however, froml783 to1789; was alord of the admiralty 
marked by an episode that has given his ibom 1789 to May 1798; and a lord of the 
name wider celebrity than Goldsmith’s line, treosury from 1793 to June 1800, when he 
Asearly as 1786 a proposal had been under succeeded his father ns second "Viscount 
conaderation for forming a settlement in Sydney. He was lord of the bedchamber 
iiew South Wales (Sm G. YffONe, Fao- to George III from 1800 to 1810, and died 
mik qf a Proposal for a Settlement on the on 80 Jan. 1881. He was succeeded as third 
Cmt^Neiv South Wales in 1786, Sydney, viscount by his son, John Eobert Townshend 
1888). The object was mainly to provide (1805-1890),whowos lord of the bedtshambor 
an outlet for the convicts who had pre- to William IV in 1886, lord-in-waiting to 
rionsly been sent to America, and then oxter Queen "Victoria from 1841 to 1846, lord obam- 
thswar to the west coast of Africa, until it berloin of the household in Gladstone’s ftrst 
was found that that was almost always odministratiou from 1868 to 1874, and was 
qoiraleut to a sentence of death. But a created Fori Sydney of Sead bury on 27 Feb. 
hope was also entertained from the first that 1874. He was lord steward of the house- 
fts convict element when reformed would hold in Gladstone’s second and third ad- 


hecome the nucleus of a colony (Labs, 
Mist, qf New South Wales, 4th edit. i. 12). 
Active preparations were begun in 1786, and 
the orgomaatiou and command of the ex- 
wdition were entrusted to Arthur Phillip 
ft. T.] He saUed in May 1787, and on 
M Jan. 1788 founded a town in Fort Jock- 
son whicdi was named Svdney in honour of 
Ae secretary of state (cf. Gent, Mag. 1781, 
i. 276; Geographical, Commaroial, and 
Mitiaal Essays, 1818, pp. 10S-6 et seqq.; 
Thbbbv, Nexo South Wales ; Babtob, iVw 
fiwtA Wales, 1892; ErsnnB, Mistory qf 


minietrations (1880-6 and 1886), and died 
without issue on 14 Feb. 1890, when the 
title became extinct. 

[Bnrke, Dcwle, and G. E. C[okayne]’8 Peer¬ 
ages; Walpole’s Memoirs of the Beign of 
George III, ed. Barker, and Letters, ed. Cun¬ 
ningham ; Wroxall's Fostbunious Memoirs, ed, 
"Wheatley; Bedford Carreapondcnce, ed, Bussell, 
iii. 401; Tessa’s George Setwyn and bis Gontem- 
poraries, passim; Jesse’s Mem. of the Life and 
Beign of George III, i, 407; Porstei’s Gold¬ 
smith; Cavendish's Farliamento^ Debates; 
Annual Beg. 1800, p. 62; Gent. Mag. 1800, ii. 
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60S; Stanhope’s lli&t. of England, and Life of 
PiU; Xiccky’s History of England, 1892, v. 169, 
240, 303.] A. F. P. 

TOWNSON, TOUNSON.ot TOTJLSON, 
ROBERT (,1570-1621), bishop of Salisbury, 
son of ‘Eonold Toulnosonn,’ and uncle of 
Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) [q. v.],'was bap¬ 
tised on 8 Jan. 1676-6 in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Cambridge. lie was admitted a 
sizar of Queens' Collego, Cambridge, on 

28 Dec. 1687. He graduated M. A. in 1695, 
was dected a fellow on 2 Sept. 1597, and 
was incorporated at Oxford on 10 July 1699, 
proceeding B.D. in 1002, and D.D. in 1613. 
On 13 April 1604 ha was presented to the 
vicarage of Wellingborough in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and on 16 Feb. 1606-7 by William 
Tate to the rectory of Old in the same county, 
which ho retained till 1620. He was also 
appointed a royal chaplain, and on 16 Dec. 
1617 was installed dean of Westminster. In 
this capacity he attended Sir Walter Ralegh 
both in prison and on the scaffold, and d^ 
scribed his' last behaviour ’ in a loti er to Sir 
John Isham ( IValten llemingfovA Iliatoria 
de rebus gestis Edwardi I, &c., od. ITeame, 
1731, vol. i. p. ol,x.xxiv). On 9 July 1020 he 
was consecrated bishop of Salisbury, died 
*in ameancondition’ on 16 May 1621,and was 
buried in Westminstor Abbey. On 17 Juuo 
1004 ho married Margaret, daughter of John 
Davuuaut, citizen and merchant of London, 
sister of John Davenant [q. v.], who suc¬ 
ceeded him as bishop of Salisbury, and widow 
of William Townley. By her, who died on 

29 Oct. 1034 and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, he Lad a large family. Two sons, 
Robert and John, afterwards received pre¬ 
ferment in their uncle Davennnt's diocese. 
His daughter Gertrude married James Harris 
(1003-1079) of Salisbury, ancestor of the 
■earls of Malmoshury. 

[Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; "Wood’s 
Atlienni Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 247, 800; Wood's 
Fasti Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 283; Lo Noro's Fasti; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. p. 17; Chestor's 
Rogistors of Wostminstor Abhoy, pp. 04, 117; 
Bridges’s Hist, of Northamptonshire, ed.Wballoy, 
1791, ii. 161; Fuller’s Worthies of England, ed. 
Nichols, 1811, i. 169; Gassan’s Bishops of Salis¬ 
bury, ii. 107-11.] E. I. 0. 

TOWNSON, ROBERT (^.1792-1709), 
traveller and mineralogist, was probably a 
native of Yorhshire. In 1793 he made a 
journey through Hungary, an account of 
which he published in 1797 under the title 
'Travels in Hungory’ (London, 8vo). In 
1796 he graduated M.D. at Gottingen Uni¬ 
versity. He was a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Besides the worE mentioned, he wrote: 


1. ‘ Observationes mem a TT 

biis,’ Gottingen, 1794' dto." 2 
Sophy of Mineralogy,’ London, 1798 s 

1 . ‘Tracts and (Observations in Ii®""; 

History and Physiology,' Londona7^ 

He also contributed a paper on the 
ceptivity of Plants’ to t£o 
of the Linnean Society (ii. 267). 

[Townson’s Wopto; Britton and BoeW. 
British and Insh Botanists; Lit. MemoiS rf 
Living Authors of Great Britain, 1798] “ 

TOWNSON, THOMAS (HlSn 
divine, born at Much Lees, Essex, in mfi 
was the eldest son of John Townson, rectoi 
ot Ant parish, by his wifs Luoretia, daughter 

otEdwordWill8hire,rectorofKirkAnfc< 

Cumberland. He was educated fat under 
the care of Henry Nott, vicar of Tetling and 
next in the grammar school atFelated.*’ He 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 18 March 1782-3, and was elected s 
demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1783 
and prohationaiy fellow in 1787. He erada- 
aled B.A. on 20 Oct. 1786, M.A.. on 20 June 
1789, B.D. on 13 June 1760, and D.D.,bT 
diploma, on 23 Fob. 1779. Hewasordamed 
priest in 1742, and, after malting a tour on 
the continent, resumed tutorial work at Ox. 
ford. 

In 1746 he was instituted to the vicarage 
of Ilatheld Peverel, Essex, and in 1749 Ee 
wos senior proctor of the university. Ifc. 
signing Hatfield in the latter year, he wea 
presented to tho rectory of Blithfleld, Staf¬ 
fordshire, and on 2 Jan, 1761-2 he wsa 


instituted to tho lower mediety of Malpas, 
Cheshire, where ho thenceforth resided. In 
1758, when he received a bequest of 8,0001 
from William Barcroft| rector of Fahstead 
and vicar of Kelredon in Essex, he resigned 
Blithfield and applied himself mote espe¬ 
cially to literary pursuits. On 80 Got. 1781 
he was collated to the archdeaconry of Rich¬ 
mond, and in 1788 was offered by LordNocth 
tho regiuB profossorship of divinity at Ox¬ 
ford, which he docliuod on account of his 
advanced age. He died at Malpas on 15 April 
1792. 

His works are: 1, ‘Doubts concerning 
the Authenticity of the last Publication of 
“ The Confessional , [by Francis Black- 
burno, q.v.], London, 1767, 8voj and also s 
* Defence ’ of these ‘ Doubts,’ London, 1768, 
8vo. 2.‘A Dialogue between Isaac Walton 
and Homologistes, concerning Bishop San¬ 
derson,’London, 1768, 8. ‘Discourses on the 
Four Gospels,' Oxford, 1778, 4to; 2nd edit. 
1788, 8vo; two parts of a German transla¬ 
tion by D. J. S. Semler were published at 
Leipzig, 1783-4,8vo. 4, ‘A Discourse on the 
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History, from the Interment to 
r Lgension of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
1793. 8vo, The editor of this work 
ITs the Ebt. Thomas Bagshaw, M.A. (Bos- 
«Si of Johnson, ed. IliU, ii. 259). 
y^bylon i» Hevelation of St. John, 

amiffing the City of Borne’ [edited by 
wTcturton], Oxford, 1797, 8vo. 

Ihete subsequently appeared ‘ The Works 
ft Thomas Townson; to which is prefixed 
m Vccountofthe Author,’ by E. Churton,’ 
^ ols. London, 1810, 8vo; and ‘Practical 
fiirfoiitses: a Selection from the unpublished 
Hiuiuscripts of the late Venerable Thomas 
Totnison, D.D.,’ privately printed, London, 
1538 8vo, with the biographical memoir by 
(iiirton. These 'Discourses’ were edited 
Iv John Jebb, D.D., bishop of Limerick; they 
tiVm reprinted 1830. 

fli/eby Churton prefixed toWoihs; Bloxam’s 
yasdilen College Eegiator, vi. 233; Boewoll’a 
Lfe of Johnson, ed. Hill, _ iv. 302 ; Foster’s 
jd'inmi Oion. modern ser. iv. 3132; Simms’s 
Bihlrath. Stafford.; Sargeaunt'e History of 
Vchtrsd School, pp. 61-3; Gent. Mag. 1810 
8 18 1830 i. 230 ; Alartin’s Privately Printed 
j'ob,18fi4, p. 360 j Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] T. O, 

TOWBT, GEOEQE HENEY (17G7- 
1509 ), captain in the navy, horn on 4 March 
i'fl?, one of a familjf which for several 
gtusiations had served in or been connected 
uiththe navy, was tbe son of George Philipps 
Towry, for many years a commissioner of 
victuallmg, ffis grandfather, Henry John 
Philipps Towry («f. 1762), a captain in the 
Bivy, was the nephew of Captain John 
Towry (d. 1767), sometime commissioner 
of the navy at Port Mahon, and took the 
name of Towry on succeeding to his uncle’s 
property in 1760. Georgo Ilonry Towry wae 
lot some time at Eton, while hie name was 
home on the hooks of various ships. In 
Jane 1782 he joined the Alexander as cap¬ 
tain’s servant with Lord Longford, and was 
DKsent at the relief of Gibraltar under Lord 
fiowe, and the rencounter with the allied 
to off Cape Spartol [see Hown, Eiohahd, 
Emi]. He afterwards served in tbe Cor- 
mtio with Captain Molloy, in the Eoyal 
Charlotte yacht with Captain (afterwards 
Sir William) Cornwallis [ep.v.], and in tho 
Eoropa; from October 1784 to March 1786 
is the Hebe with Captain (afterwards Sir 
£dword)^ornbrongh [q.v.l, in which ship 
Prince william Henry (afterwords King 
William IV) was one of the lieutenants; and 
from March 1780 to December 1787 in the 
Psgasus with Prince William as captain. 
Os 6 Feb. 1788 he passed his examination, 
and on 28 Oct, 1790 was promoted to the 
nnk of lieutenant. Early in 179S, by Lord 


Hood’s desire, be was appointed to theVictory, 
in wbich he went out to tbe Mediterranean, 
where in the spring of 1794 he was made 
commander, and on 18 June 1701 was posted 
to the Dido, a 28-gun. frigate [see Hoon, 
SiMUEI, Viscottnt], 

On 24 June 1796, being in company with 
the Lowestoft of 32 guns, on her way from 
Minorca to look into Toulon, the Dido fell 
in with two French frigates, the Minerve 
of 40 guns and tbe Artfimise of SO, both of 
them larger, heavier, and more heavily armed 
than the English ships. In fact the cem- 
parisou of the tonnage and the armament as 
given by .Tames (Naval Eistory, i. 323) and 
Troude (Batailles Navales, ii. 449) fuUy 
bears out James’s statement that ‘the 
Minerve alone was sumrior in broadside 
weight of shot to tbe Dido and Lowestoft 
together.’ Seeing this great apparent su¬ 
periority, tbe French ebipa stood towards- 
the English, tbe Minerve lending. Of the 
English ships, the Dido led and brought the 
Minerve to close action. Tbe Minerve, being 
twice the weight of the Dido, attempted to 
run her down, but the Dido, swervmg at 
the critical moment, received the blow ob¬ 
liquely and caught the Minerve's bowsprit 
in her misen rigging. The heavy swell broke 
off tbe Minerv^s bowsprit and the Dido’s 
mizenmast, and the two ships layby to clear 
away the wreck, when the Lowestoft, coming 
to the Dido’s eimport, completely dismasted 
tbe Minerve. On this the Arttoise, which 
had been firing distant broadsides at the 
English ships, turned and lied. Towry, seeing 
that the Minerve could not escape, made the 
signalfoi the Lowestoft to ohase, hut recalled 
her an hour and a half later, seeing that pur¬ 
suit was hopeless. IVhenthe Lowestoft again 
closed with the Minerve, and the Dido haring 
repaired her damages came up, tbe French¬ 
man, whose colours had been shot away, 
hailed that the ship surrendered. It is very 
evident that the success of the English was 
largely due to the misconduct of the captain 
of the Artfimise; but the capture of such a 
ship as the Minerve was in itself a brilliant 
achievement, 'It was a very handsome done 
thing in the captains,’ Kelson wrote to his 
wife, 'and much credit must be done to 
these olHcers and their shipa’ company. 
Thank God the superiority of the British 
navy remaius, and I hope ever will: I feel 
quitedel^hted at the event’ (Kicoi.a.8, 11.48). 

Tbs Mmerve was brought into the service 
and Towry appointed to command her; but 
in April 1796 ha was moved by Sir John 
Jervis (afterwards Earl St, Vincent) [q. v,] 
to tbe 64-gun ship Diadem. During the year 
he was detached in the Diadem under the 
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ordets of Commodore Nelson, wlio for part j 
of the time hoisted his broad peimant ou 
board her, notably at the evaouatioa of Cor¬ 
sica in October (w. ii. 800-2). Off Cape St. 
Vincent on 14 Feb. 1797 the Diadem, still 
commanded by Towry, closed the line, but 
had no very prominent part in the battle. 
Towards the end of the year she was sent 
to England. In December 1798 Towry was 
appointed to the command of the 38-gun 
frigate TJranio, iu which, and afterwards in 
the Cambrian, he continued till the peace. 
In July 1808 he was anointed to the 
Tribune, which ho comman^d in the Chan¬ 
nel during the early months of the winter. 
Under the severity of the work his health 
gave way, and in January 1804 he was 
obliged to invalid. From May 1804 to June 
1806 he commanded the Eoyal Charlotte 
yacht, and was afterwards one of the com¬ 
missioners for the trans^)ort service. lie 
died in his father's house in Somerset Flaco, 
London^ on 9 A.pril 1800, and was buried on 
17 April at St. Marylebone, He married 
in 1802, and left issue. 

[Oont.Mag. 1800,i.47fi; Nicolas’s Despatches 
and Letters of Lord Nelson, fteq. (see indox); 
Passing Certificate, Full Pay Lod^rs, and other 
ofiicial doeuments iu the Publio Itorord OMce; 
Navy Lists ] J. K. L. 

TOWSON, JOHN THOMAS (1804- 
1881), scientific writer, son of John Gay 
Towson and his wife, Elizabeth Thomas, was 
born at Fore Street, Devonport, on 8 April 
1804, and educated at Stoke olassical school. 
He followed his father's trade of a chrono¬ 
meter and watch maker. When the daguer¬ 
reotype process was introduced iu 1880 he 
audBobert Hunt (1807-1887) [q.v.] devoted 
considerable attention to it, and in the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine’ for Novemhor 1839 ho 
published a paper ' On the Proper Focus for 
the Dagnorrotype,’ iu which he demonstrated 
the fact that the luminous and chemical rays 
did not focus at the same distaucc from the 
object (of. Hahhimon, History of Photo¬ 
graphy, 1888, p. 42). Towson was also the 
first to devise the means of taking a photo¬ 
graphic picture on glass and of using the 
reflecting camera; and, with his colleague 
Hunt, xt>^odtiocd highly seusitivo photo¬ 
graphic papers, for the sale of which they 
appointed agents in London and elsewhere. 
About 1846 lie turned his attontiou to navi¬ 
gation, and gave lessons in that subject to 
young men in the naval yard. Ills investi¬ 
gations led to the suggestion that tho quickest 
route across tho Atlantic would he by sailing 
ou tho great circle. Sir JuW llerschel drew 
the attention of the admiralty to Towsoii’s 
discovery, and tliat department subsequently 


published Towson’s ‘TobbTfoTfediuZ" 
the Practice of Great Circle Sailine 
‘ Tables for the Eeduoticn of 
Alt tudes’ (1849), the cepyrighta?® 
woihs he presented to the almiralty. £ 
I 80 O he remoye^d to Liverpool on hefian^ 
pointed scientific examiner of mastera 
mates lu that port, which post he helda^n 

187S,whenhoretirod,stmh^old4anS 

meiit as chief examiner in comuasaer T. 

186ShebroughtbeforetheLiverp?olLite4 

and Philosophical Society tho subject of the 
deviation of the compass on hoard iron shiiw 

™ directing the attentioi 
of the Bril ish Association to the matter The 
rosult of the di80UB..ion was the formation of 
the Liverpool compass committee, and three 
reports were subsequently presented to hoth 
houses of parliament, these being m the main 
the result of Towson’s labours. In reconii- 
tiou of his services to navigation he was® on 
9 Jan. 18B7 presented by the shipowners of 
Liverpool with a dock bond for 1,0001 and 
an additional gratuity of more than lOOZ. 
In 1863 ho was instructed by the board of 
trade to prepare a manual which was ^et- 
wards published luider the title of ‘ Practical 
Informatiou ou the Deviation of the Com¬ 
pass, for the Use of Masters and Mates of 
Iron Ships.’ In 1870 he prepared a syilabus, 
adopted by tho board of trade, for examina¬ 
tions in compass deviations. Towson died 
at hie residouco. Upper Parliament Street, 
Liverpool, on 8 Jan. 1881, He married 
Mai’gare t Braddon on 10 N ov. 1840 at Stoke- 
Damerel churoii, Devonport. 

Besides the pnxiei's mentioned he wrote 
' A Looturo to tlio Officers, Seamen, and Aj- 
prentioos of Moroantile Marine,’ 1864, and 
twelve^ or more communications to the 
Historic Sooiely of Lancashire and Cbeskre 



the Bntish Association (IBSQ)'; the sulyei 
inoluding (1) ‘ The Goldfields of Australia,' 
(2) ‘ History of Photography,' (3) ‘TmtoiM 
in the Southern Ocean,’ 

Aerostation,’ 

1868,’ (0)' 

PnleologuB.’ 

[Hon of the Time, 10th edit.; Times, 4 Jan. 
1881; Athonmuni, 1881, i. 66; Boyal Society 
Cat, of Scientific Papers; Appleton’s Diet. 
American Biogr. mh nom. Draper; EnniZa 
Manual of Photography, 1863, pp. 100, 134; 
Locky’s 'Wrinkles in Practical Navigation, 1804, 
pp. 391, 497 : information kindly supplied % 
Mr. W. H. it. Wright, Plymoulh, and Mr. ?. 
Forniby, Liverpool.] 0. 'W. 3, 
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107, HUMPHREY (1640 P-1677), 
erintei Dorn prolDably in London about 1640, 
!Lson of Robert Toy, printer, and Lis wife 
Hbabeth. Robbbt Tot (d, 1666) possibly 
^eonginally from Wales (of. Dwirir, Heral- 
^risitation of Walea, i. 137), but before 
1641 had set up a printing press at the sign 
of the Bell in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Prom 
it he issued a ‘Pry mar of Salisbuiy Use’ 
in 1611, ‘ Three Godly Sermons ’ by William 
Penn [(J. tJ in 1646, Matthew’s folio Bible 
in 1661, ‘Commonplaces of Scripture' by 
Eichaid Taverner [q. v.] in 1663, Skeltons 
(^Tiy coma ye not to Court?’ and a re¬ 
print of Thynne’s edition of Chaucer’s works 
ul66S. He died in Februaiy 1666-6, and 
on the i2th of that month the Stationers' 
Company attended hia funeral, for which his 
tridow Elizabeth paid them 20s. He left 
Eereiel bequests to the company, and his 
mune is etui commemorated in the list of 
its benefactors. His widow carried on the 
business imtil 1668, and died in 1638, bc- 
oneething 4/. to the company. 

The son, Humphrey, was made free of the 
Stationers’Company 'by his father’s copy 
on 11 March 1667-8, and came on the livery 
It the first reviving thereof in 1661 ’ (Ames, 
Tmgr. Antiq. ed. Ilerbort, p. 033; Aubde, 
jnmeript, i. ISO). He was a ‘ renter ’ in 
1681 and 1682, and served ns warden from 
bh to 1673. But he sGemti occasionally 
to have got into ti'ouhle with the company, 
Ii 1664 he was fined for keeping his shop 
open on St. Luke’s day (18 Oct.), and more 
than once for stitching his books, which was 
coatraryto the company’s rules. In 1568 
he took a prominent pari in the dispute 
between the company and Richard Jug^ 
[q. T,], the queen's printer, about the privi¬ 
lege of printing bibles and testaments (Ab- 
im, vol, v. p, xlviii). He removed Ms press 
to the sign of the Helmet in St. Paul’s 
(Anrchyard, and issued from it in 1607 a 
second edition of Salisbury’s ‘Playne and 
Familiar Introduction, teaching how to 
pronounce the Letters in the Brytishe 
Tongue, now commonly called Welshe’ [see 
Saesbubt, Wim.iam,1620P-1600?} Salis¬ 
bury in that year toolr up his remdence in 
Toys house in order to see through th^ress 
^ Welsh translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which was printed at Toy’s ‘ costs and 
charges,’ and dedicated to Qneen Elizabeth. 
Ill 1569 Toy printed Grafton's ‘ Chronicle,' 
and in 1671 John Pryse’s ‘ Historira Britan- 
uicffi Befensio,’ which was dedicated to 
Burghley, with some verses to William 
Ilerbert, first earl of Pembroke, and in 1676 
'The Fourth Part of the Commentaries of 
(he Oivill Warres in France’ by Thomas 


Tymme [q. v.] He died, apparently at Bris¬ 
tol, on 16 Oct. 1677, and was buried there in 
All Saints’ Church, where a handsome monu¬ 
ment was erected by his widow Margery, 
with the following inscription, ‘Humfridus 
Toius, Londinensis, jacet in hoc tumulo, qui 
obiit 16 Oct. 1677.’ His widow carried on 
tbebueine33,butthe ‘Stationers’Register’ is 
defective for the followiM years. Arber 
confuses tbs printer with Humphrey Toy, a 
merchant tailor in 1683; another Hum¬ 
phrey Toy was made free of the Stationers' 
Company on 6 June 1637. 

rArber|s Transcript of the Stationers' Regi¬ 
ster, pAssim; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert 
andDibdin; Timperley's Rncyclops^ia; Corser’s 
Collectanea, ii. 823; Barrett's Bristol, 1789, 
pp. 442-8.] A.F.P. 

TOY, JOHN (1611-1603), author, son of 
John Toy of Woroesterj was born in that 
city in 1611. He matriculated from Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford, on 23 May 1638, 
graduating B.A. on 27 Jan. 1030-1 andM.A. 
on 2 July 1634. After filling the office of 
chaplain to the biehop of Hereford, he be¬ 
came headmaster of the free school at Woiw 
cester, whence he was transferred about 
1648 to the king’s school. On 22 Cot. 1641 
he was presented to the vicarage of Stoke 
Prior, Worcestershire. These two offices he 
retained until his death on 28 Deo. 1663. 
He was buried in the cathedral of Worcester, 
His wife, Martha Toy, survived him, dying 
on 10 April 1677. 

He wrote: 1, ‘ Worcesters Elegie and 
Eulogie,’ London, 1088, 8vo! a poem de¬ 
scribing the plague which assailed the city 
in 1637-8, and commemorating those who 
assisted-ths inhabitants in their distress; it 
was dedicated to Thomas Coreul^, with com- 
mendatoryversesin Latin by WjUiam Row¬ 
lands [q. y.], and others in English signed 
‘ T. N.' 2. ‘ QuisquBiee Poetiose, Tyrunoulis 
in re metrica non inutiles,’ London, 1662, 
12mo : dedicated to John Persehouse. Wood 
conjectures that he may also be the author 
of ‘Grammatices Gnscse Enchiridion in 
Usum Scholra OoUegiidis Wigorni® ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1660,8vo). 

[Wood's Athon® Ozon. ed Bliss, iii. 649; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozou. 1500-1714; Rash’s Hist, 
and Antiq, of Worcestershire, ii. 381, 882; 
Obambers’s Biogr. Illustrations of Worcester¬ 
shire, 1820, p. 163; Hunter’s Ohorus Vatum in 
Srir. Mas. Addifc. MS. 24489, f. 188.] 

B, I. 0. 

TOYHBEI^ ARNOLD (1862-1888), so¬ 
cial philosopher and economist, second eon 
of Joseph Toynbee [q.v.],wasbomlnSavilB 
Row, London, on 23 Aug. 1852. Toynbee 
owed much in hie early years to the uv- 
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fluence of Lis father, -who, though ha died 
when hia son was only fourteen, had yet 
inspired the latter with a love of literature 
and with the gernis of thoso social ideols 
which were afterwards the main interest 
of his life. Toynbee was originally intended 
for the army, and, after some years spent at 
a preparatory school at Blackheath, he went 
to the Eev. J. M. Brackenhury’aat Wimble¬ 
don to read for Woolwich. But hia incroas- 
ing taste for poetry, history, and philosophy 
gradually turnedhisthoughts from a military 
career, lie accordingly left Mr. Bracken- 
hury's, and began attending lectures as a 
day student at King’s GMlege, London. 
But he did not long continue this course, 
and for some years before going to the uni¬ 
versity he practically took his education into 
his own hands. Endowed with a keen 
intellect and strongly marked character, he 
thus acquired an amount of knowledge in 
certain nelds of study, and developed a 
strength and originality of opinion, very 
unusual at so early an age. 

In January 1873 Toynboo matriculated as 
a commoner at Pembroke (Jollege, Oxford. 
In November of that year he competed for 
the Brackenbury (history) scholarship at 
Balliol. Though he was not successful, his 
work made a great impression on the exami¬ 
ners, and the authorities of Balliol offered 
him rooms at that college. Toynbee was 
anxious to accept this offer, hut the master 
of Pembroke raised objections. Toynbee 
accordingly left Pembroke and ceased to be 
a member of the university, thoudi still 
residing at Oxford. In January 1876 he 
matriemated afresh, this time as a commoner 
at Balliol. Here he continued to devote him- 
seK to history and philosophy, and while still 
an undergraduate exercised a considerablo 
influence among his contemporaries at Balliol 
as an ardent disciple of Professor Thomas 
IIill Green [q. v.J But philosophy and 
religion wore in Toynhoe'a mind, as in Gioen’e, 
inseparable from active pliilanthropy. The 
desire to assist in raising the material and 
moral condition of the mass of the population 
grew more and more to he the absorbing pas¬ 
sion of his life, and it was in orderto direct his 
own and others’ efforts in this direction that 
he threw himself with great energy into the 
study of economics, and especially of 
economic history. In spite nf hie delicate 
health, which caused frequent and senous 
interruption to his studies, and of tho 
necessity of devoting a certain amount of 
time to the classical books prescribed for a 
pass degree in Uterm ’humaniores (which ho 
took at midsummer 1878), Toynbee obtained 
such a mastery of economics that immediately 


after taking hie degree ke was 
tutor at Balliol. In that oapaciS U i?,; 
charge of the studies of the ^ 

preparing for the Indian civil ssrvke V 
lectures, primarily intended for them 
soon attracting a wider circle of heat.™ 

dealt with the principles of economics 

the economic history of recent times 
his activity was not confined to the nn 
versity. In tho four and a halfyems bt 
tween his appointment as tutor of BalliM 
and his death, his influenoe rapidly sniead 
not only in Oxford, hut among peisons in’ 
teresled in social and industrial question 
throughout the country. As a student of 
economics his principal attention was di 
rooted to the history of the great chanms 
which come over the industrial system^of 
Great Britain between the middle of the 
eighteenth century and tho present time 
As a practical reformer he was active in the 
work of charity organisation, of co-operation 
and of church reform; and he deliveted 
from time to time popular lectures on the 
industrial problems of the day, which were 
attended by largo audiences of the working 
class in Bradl'oid, Newcastle, Bolton, Leice^ 
ter, and London. The volume of his works 
ontitlocl ‘ Tho Industrial Revolution,’ which 
was published after his death W his widow 
with a memoir by Professor Jowett, heats 
witness to his activity in both thess direc¬ 
tions. The first part of it, ‘ The Industrial 
Revolution ’ proper, consists of the notes of 
his lectures delivered at Balliol on the in¬ 
dustrial history of Groat Britain from 1760, 
a subject on which he was collecting mate- 
rials lbr a comprehensive volume at the time 
of his death. Despite its fragmentary cha¬ 
racter, tho 'Industrial Revolution ’ is full of 
valuable research and acute observation, and 
has exercised a considerable influence on 
students of economios, both in Great Britain 
and abroad. The popular addresses, ‘ 'Woges 
and Natural Law,’ 'Industry and Demo¬ 
cracy,' &c., which compose the second hidf 
of the volume, are chiefly of interest as illus¬ 
trating Toynbee’s character and aims os a 
social missionary. Tho eloquence, the reli¬ 
gious fervour, the intense zeal for the better 
organisation of industrial society, the genuine 
but not uncritical sympathy with the aspi¬ 
rations of tlie working class, which wot 
characteristic of him, arc traceable even in 
the imperfect remains of these lectures, which 
were hu’gely extempore, and could in aonie 
instances only be pieced together, after his 
death, from notes or from the reports ofp»- 
vincial newspapers. But the chief source^ 
Toynbee’s influenoe lay in the ohann of his 
personality, His striking appearance, mn* 
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.'hTmann®”' aad fffeat powtar of expraa- 
gbove all his transparent sincerity and 
Lh-mindedness, -won the respect and affec- 
^ jfallTvitli -whom he came into contact, 
whether as piipil> teacher, or fellow worker 
. jjjjiai causes. His intellectual and morel 
^8 made themselves equally felt in the 
tfidemio world of Oxford and among the 
ffljnufeotnreTS and workmen of the great in- 
juetrittl centres where he delivered his popu- 
k[ gddrssses. 

^ an undergraduate Toynhee attracted 
the notice of Professor Jowett,_ master of 
Balliol, and became one of his intimate 
friends, He was also closely associated at 
Orford with Professor T. II. Green and 
Bichard Lewis Nettleship [q. v.], ond, in 
lisirotk among the poor ol East London, 
;rith Canon Burnett, vicar of St. Jude's, 
Whitechapel (afterwards Canon of Westmin- 
!ler),and founder of the first university settle¬ 
ment, Toynbee Hall, which woe established 
^oonafterToynbee'sdaath. Toynbeehasoften 
iieen called a socialist; but lie was not a 
(ociabst of the revolutionary type, nor did 
he ever adopt the doctrines of collectivism. 
But he was opposed to the extreme indi- 
lidualism of some of the earlier English 
economists, and believed carneatlr in the 
paver of free corpomto elFort, such os that 
of Go-opeiative and friendly societies and of 
trade unions, to raise the standard of life 
imong the mass of the people, and in the 
datj of the state to assist such olFort by 
ia education, hy tho regulation of the 
conditions of labour, and by contributing to 
Toluntary insurance funds intended to pro- 
ride for the labourer in sickness and old 
ege. Toynbee’s economic views never took 
the sha^e of a fully developed system of 
economic philosophy. This was perhaps 
ovin^ to his early death; but even if he 
hd lived longer, it is likely that he would 
hare devoted himself rather to the history 
of industrial development, and its bearing 
on the questions of the day, than to the 
more theoretical side of political economy, 
la the lost year of his life he was deeply 
interested in the agitation which arose out 
of Heniy George’s book on ‘ Progress and 
Poreity ’ (New York, 1880 j Loudon, 1881), 
Conrmced of the onesidedness of that re- 
maihablo work, and alarmed by what he con¬ 
sidered the bad and misleading influence 
vhich it was exercising upon the leaders of 
vorkmg-closs opinion, he did his best to corn- 
bet the doctrine of land nationalisation by 
epeech and writing. Two lectures which 
be delivered on the subject, first in Oxford 
and then at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman 
Street, London, were his last efforts as a 


teacher on social questions. For some time 
he had been greatly overworked, and the 
physical and mental strain attending the 
delivery of these lectures hastened the com¬ 
plete breakdown of bis health. He died at 
Wimbledon on 9 March 1883. At the time 
of his death Toynbee, who had been made 
bursar of Balliol in 1881, wos just about to 
be appointed a fellow of that college. Shortly 
after his death his Aiends established in his 
mcmoiy, under the guidance of Canon Bar¬ 
nett, To 3 aihee Hall (in Commercial Street, 
Whitechapel), an institution designed to en¬ 
courage closer relations between the work¬ 
ing classes and those educated at the uni¬ 
versities. This ‘ university settlement' was 
the first of its kind, and has formed the 
model of similar institations in other districts. 

Toynbee married, in June 1879, Miss 
Charlotte Atwood, who survived him. Ho 
had no children. 

The ‘ Industrial Bevolution ’was first pub¬ 
lished in 186d. The second edition appeared 
in 1887, the third and fourth in 1890 and 
1894 respectively. To the fourth edition are 
added the two lectures on Henry George, de¬ 
livered in St, Andrew’s HaU in Fehruary 
1683. 

[An oxoellont lifa by Professor P. 0. Monta¬ 
gue, publi&hsd in the Johns Hopkins Historical 
SorioH, 1889; and 'Arnold Toynbee: a Bemini- 
Bcence,'by the present writer, 1896.1 

TOYNBEE, JOSEPH (1816-1880), 
aural surgeon, second son of George Toynbee, 
a landowner and a large tenant-farmer in 
Lmcolnehire, was born atUeokington in that 
county on 80 Dee. 1816. Ha was educated 
at Hing’s Lynn grammar achool, and at the 
age of seventeen he was apprenticed to Wil- 
ham Wade of the Westminster general dis- 
punsary in Gerraid Street, Soho. He studied 
anatomy under George Derby Dermott at 
the Litue Windmill Street school of medi¬ 
cine, and from him ho learnt to be an enthu- 
siastio dissector. He then attended the 
practice of St. George’s and University Col¬ 
lege Hospitals, and was admitted a member 
of the College of Surgeons of England in 
1838. Aural studies powerfully attracted 
him even during his student life, for as early 
as 1836 several of his letters, under the 
initials ‘ J. T.,’ appeared in the ‘ Lancet.’ In 
1838 he assisted (w) Bichard Owen (1804- 
1892) [q, V.], who was then conservator of 
the Hunterian Museum at the College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and he was 
soon afterwords elected one of the Burgeons to 
the St. James’s and St. George’s Dispensary, 
where he established a most useful Sama¬ 
ritan fund. He was admitted a fellow of 
the Boyol Society in 1842 for his xesearchea 
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demonstrating the non-vascularity of arti¬ 
cular cartilage and of certain other tissues 
in the body, and in 1843 he 'was nominated 
among the first of the newly established 
order of fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 

Toynbee lived in Argyll Place during the 
time that he was surgeon to the St. James’s 
and St. George’s Dispensary, and _ he there 
began the practice of his speciality as an 
aural surgeon. His practice soon became 
very large, and he afterwards moved into 
Savile Row. Upon the establishment of St. 
Mary’s Hospital in 1862 he was elected au^ 
surgeon to the charity and lecturer on dis¬ 
eases of the ear in its medical school, ap¬ 
pointments 'which he resigned in 1864. 

Toynbee raised aural surgery from a 
neglected condition of quackery to a recog- 
nisod position as a legitimate branch of sur¬ 
gery. As a philanthropist the English public 
owe him a debt of gratitude, for he ardently 
advocated the improvement of working men’s 
dwellings and surroundings at a time when 
the duties of the government in regard to 
public health were hardly beginning to be 
appreciated. His benevofont efibrts centred 
in ‘Wimbledon, where he took a country 
house iu 1864. Here he was indefatigable 
in forming a village club as well as a local 
museum. Ho published valuable ‘ Iliuts on 
the Formation of Local Museums ’ (1863) as 
well as ‘Wimbledon Museum Moles,’ and 
his enthusiastic advocacy was of great value 
in furthering the establishment of eimilBr 
.(dubs and museums in various parts of the 
ki^dom. 

'Toynbee died on 7 July 1866 from the 
Aooidental inhalation of chlorofonu, with 
which he was making experiments to dis¬ 
cover a means for mitigating the intense Buf¬ 
fering attendant upon certain infiammatory 
conditions of the middle ear. lie was at the 
time of his death aural surgeon to the Eorla- 
wood Asylum for Idiots, consulting aural 
surgeon to tho Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, xn'csident of the Quekett Microsooplcol 
Society, and treasurer of the Medical Rene va¬ 
lent Fund, an office which he had filled sinco 
1857. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

The Toynbee collection, illustrating various 
diseases of the ear, is the property of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, oud it is at pre¬ 
sent exhibited in the gallop of the western 
museum in Lincolu’s fun Fields. This col¬ 
lection was the result of minute disseotion 
extending over twenty years, during which 
time he is said to have dissected about two 
thousand human ears. Many of these were 
derived from his patients in the Asylum for 


the Deaf and Dumb, whose C^ditb^Tn 
exammed previoiply to their death? 

daughter of NathLi^^SohuM 
her had nbe children. 

Arnold Toynbee, is separately noticed. ^ 

Toynbee published: 1. ‘'TheDiseasesnf 
the Ear: their Nature, Diagnosis, and TtLf 

1860 , and translated into German, WumC 
1803; a^new edition with a supplement 
James Hinton, 8vo, London, 1868. This is 
Toynbee’s chief work. It placed the subte 
ot aural surgery upon a firm basis, andvffl 
always remain of interest by reason of the 
details of oasee and the methods of w 
ment whioli it contains. 2. ‘ On the Use 
of Ai-tiflcial Memhrana Tympani in Cases of 
Deafness,’ London, 8vo, 1863; 6th edit. 1857 

?■, ‘f’ Catalogue of Prmarations 

illustrative of the Diseases of the Ear in the 
Museum of Joseph Toynbee,’ 8vo, T,n.',iTO _ 
1857. 

[An appi-eciativo notice by Professor Von 
TrolUch in tho Arohiv f. Ohrenheilkunde, 1867 
Hi. 230 ; Momoir by Q-. T. Bettany in 
Doctors, 2nd edit. ii. 272; further i nfnm.i.fM., 
kindly contributed to the writer by ■William 
Toynbee, esq., his oldest eon.] D’A P. 

TOEBR, AAEON (1788-1864), captain 
in the navy, born in 1788, entered the nary 
in June 1801 on board thePheehe, withOa^ 
lain Thomas Baker, on the Irish ghitinn 
He afterwards served in the East Indies and 
on the home station, and, again with Beke, 
in thePhranix, in which on 10 Aug. 1806 he 
was Resent at tho capture of the Frenchftl- 
gate Didoii (J ambb, Nam/ History, iv. 66-74; 
Tboudb, BataiUes Navalee, iii. 426-6; 
CubvaIiIHB, Hist, de la Marine Franfoue, 
iii. 170), then carrying important despatches 
from 'ViUeneuvo at Ferrol to Rochefort, 
Tozer was dangerously wounded in the 
shoulder, and, alter passing his examination, 
was specially promoted lo he lieutenant on 
11 Aug. 1807. After semng in the York 
of 74 guns at the reduction of Madeira and 
in the West Indies, he was appointed, in 
December 1808, to the ■Victorious, in -which 
he took part in the Walcheren expedition 
in July and August 1800; and afteni'aids 
in the Mediterrauean, iu the defence of 
Sicily, June lo September 1810, during 
which time he •was repeatedly engaged in 
actions between tho boats and the -vessels of 
Murat’s flotilla; ond on 22 Feb. 1812 at the 
capture of the Rivoli (see Talbot, Sxb JoHxj. 
In February 1813 he was appointed to the 
Undaunted [see Usshdb, Sib TEOiUB],and 
during the following months repeatedly 
commanded her boats in storming tw 
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eaeini’B batteries or cutting out trading and 
Imied vessels from under their protection. 
^8 i-ug'' 1813 in an attack, in force, on 
t]je battmes of Cassis, when the citadel 
katterywas carried by escalade and three 
jmhoats and twenty-four merchant vessels 
^le brought out; Tozer was severely 
vounded by a canister shot in the groin 
jnd by a musket shot in the left hand. In 
coBsemienoe of these wounds he was in- 
rabjedi on 15 July 1814 was promoted 
tabs commander, and in December 1815 
avraided a pension of 160Z. a year. From 
ISIS to 1832 he commanded the Gyrene in 
tie West Indies; in 1829 the William and 
]{aty yacht. On 14 Jan. 1830 he was pro¬ 
moted to post rank, hut had uc farther 
employment, and died at Plymouth ou 
dTeb. 1864. He man’Led, iu June 1827, 
3[aty, eldest daughter of Henry Hutton of 
Lucolu, and left issue one sou, tho Eev. 
Henry Fanshawe Tozer, fellow of Exeter Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

[O’Bycne's Nav. Siogr. Piet.; IMarshall's Boy, 
J’av. Biogr. I. (vol. iii.pt. ii.) 110; G-ent. Mug. 
1834, ii* 77; Jouiea's Naval History; Navy 
latt.] J. K. P. 

TOZEE,nENHY (1602-1660), puritan 
royalist, Wu in 160a at North Tawton, 
Deronshire, motriouloted from Exeter Ool- 
leK, Oxford, ou 8 May 1021, and graduated 
B it. on 18 J uue 1028, and M. A. on 28 April 
1826. He took hol;f orders, was appointed 
lecturer at St. Martin’s Church (Carfax, Ox- 
isd} on 31 Oct. 16S2, and proceeded H.D. 
otSB July 1036. Of puritan views, ha was 
elected in 1643 to the Westminster assembly, 
but refused to sit, nor would he accept the 
iegrae of D.D. when nominated for it on 
6 June 1016. Tozer was appointed vicar of 
Yainton in 1644. He probably served the 
juisli from Oxford, as he never livod there. 

As bursar and eub-rootor of Exeter Col¬ 
lage, Tozer managed the college in tho ab¬ 
sence of George llakewill [q. v,], the rector, 
lullsich 1647 he wae cltedbefore the parliit- 
mentaiy visitors for continuing the common 
prayer, aud for his known disfavour to porlia- 
Dcntarians. In Novembor he was summonod 
t3 Westminster before the parliamentary 
rammission, and the following year was 
imprisoned for some days on refusing to give 
up the college books. Ha was expelled Irom 
ia fellowship on 26 May 1648, and on 
4 Jun6_ turned out of St. Martin’s Church 
by soldiers because he prayed for the king, 
and 'breathed out pestilent air of unsound 
doctrine.’ The decree, however, was rovolted 
on 2 Nov,, and Tozer was allowed to travel 
for three years, retaining hie room iu Exeter 
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Tozer then went to Holland, and became 
minister to the English merchants at Rotter¬ 
dam, where he died on 11 Sept. 1650 ; he 
was buried in the English church there. 

He was author of the following works, all 
published at Oxford: 1. 'Directions for a 
Godly Life, dedicated to his pimil Lorenzo 
Cary, son of Viscount Falkland’ 1628,16mo, 
6th ed. 1640, 8th 1671, 10th 1680, 11th 
1690, ISth 1706 12mo. 2. ‘A Christian 
Amendment,’ 1633. 3. ‘Christus: sive 

Dicta Facta Chrlsti,’ 1634, 4. ‘ Christian 
Wisdoms,’ 1639,12mo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood’s 
Athenee, ed. Bliss, iii. 273, and Hist, and Antiq. 
Uaiv. Oxford, vol. ii. pt. ii, pp 608, 631, 652-4, 
674,688, 690,6D3, 694; Wood's life and Times, 
i. 444, and Hist, of Kidliugtou, pp. 220, 222, 
223, &c., both published by Oxford Hist. Soc. ; 
Frince’s Worthies of Devon, p, 674; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Bop, App. p. 127; Csl. Stats Papers, 
Dom. 1629-31, p, 200; Boaae's Begislex of 
Exeter Coll. pp. eix, cxvii-uxx, 99; Conant’s 
Ufa, p. 9; Medan’s Early Oxford Press; 
Walker’s Sufiraings, ii. 116; Brook’s Lives of 
the Puritans, iii. 112; Journals of the House 
of Commons, ii. 641.] 0. F. S. 

TRACT, RICHARD (d. 1669), protes- 
iant reformer, was descended from a family 
which had been settled at Toddington, Glou¬ 
cestershire, since the twelfth century (A 
Short Memoir of the Noble Families of Traoy 
and Courtenay, 1708). William de Tracy 
[q. V.], the murderer of Thomas A Becket, is 
said to have belonged to it, and many of its 
members acted as sheriffs and representa¬ 
tives of Gloucestershire in parliament. 

Richard’s father, WlLLiiit TuiOX _ (A 
1580), was justice of the peace in the reigns 
of Henry VII and Henry VIII, and was 
made sheriff in 1613 (Letters and Papers 

Menry Till, vols. i-iv.) He adopted 
Luther’s religions views, and shortly before 
his death in 1530 he made a w^ in which 
he expressed his belief in justidcation by 
faith and refused to moke any bequests 
to the clergy. Objection was taken to the 
will as on heretical document when it come 
to he proved in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
eventually it was brought before convoca¬ 
tion. After prolonged discussions, the wiU 
was pronounced heretical on 27 Feb. 1631-2 
by ArohbiehopWai'hom, Tracy was declared 
unworthy of Christian burial, and Warham 
directed Dr. Thomas Parker, vicar-general 
of the bishop ofWo«oester,to exhume Tracy’s 
body (WiLDirs, Odnoilia, iii. 724). Pariier 
exceeded hie instructions, and had Tracy's 
remains burnt at the stoke. The incident 
created some sensation; Richard Tracy, who, 
with his mother, was executor to the wiU, 
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induced Thomas Cromwell to talcethe matter 
up, and Parlier had eventually to pay a fine 
of 3002. Tracy’s will became a sort of sacred 
text to the reformers; possessing copies of it 
was frequently made a charge against them. 
In 1636 was published ‘ The Testament of 
Master "Wylliam Traeie, esquier, expounded 
both by "William Tindall’ (Tyndale [q._ v.], 
who knew Tracy well) ‘and Jho Frith;’ 
other editions appeared in 1640 and 1548, 
both lOmo, and 1660 (P) 8vo, and it is re¬ 
printed in the ‘ Works of Tyndale ’ (Parker 
Boo.), iii. 208-83 (the will is also printed 
in Hall’s Chronicle, pp. 790-7; Foxu, Actea 
and Mon .; ATKrjTS, Glouceaterahire, pp. 
410-11; and llunnEE, Glouceaterahire, pp. 
771-2). Latimer, Pale, and Pilkington all 
used the incident to iUiistrate the temper of 
the Eomanist clergy (Latimeb, Worha, i. 
46, ii. 407 ; Bald, Worka, p. 396; Pilkiit- 
TON, Wor/ca, p. 663). 

By his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Throckmorton, William Trac 3 [ bad 
issue two sons. WiUiam, the older, inhe¬ 
rited the Toddington estates, and was great- 



count Tracy of Eatheoole in the peerage of 
Ireland. Robert Tracy [q. v,], the judge, was 
younger son of the first viscount. The peer¬ 
age became extinct on the death of Henry 
Leigh Tracy, eighth viscount, 29 April 1797 
(Bubkh, JEi'fmoiPflerayc, p. 637; G. E. C[o- 
iatne]. Complete Peerage, vii. 419-21). 

Richard, the younger son of William 
Tracy, graduated B.A. at Oxford on 27 June 
1616, and was admitted student of the Inner 
Temple in 1619 {Peg. Univ. Oxon. i. 94; 
Fostdb, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714). In 
1629 he was elected to the ‘reformation’ 
parliament as member for Wotton Basset, 
Wiltshire (Letters and Papera, iv. 2692). 
For the next few years ho was engaged in 
the struggle over his father’s will (ib, vi. 
17 et B6^) In February 1632-3 he was 
granted Stanway, a manor belonging to 
'Tewkesbury Abbey, which ho made the 
home of his family. He adopted his father's 
religious views, and appears to have written 
a short treatise as early as 1633 (ib. vi. 18). 
In 1636 Tracy’s works were classed as 
‘dangerous’ with those of Luther, Me- 
lanchthon,Tyndale, and Frith, and probably 
his ‘ Profe and Declaration of thys Propo¬ 
sition; Fayth only iuslifiolh ’ (Brit. Mue.), 
dedicated to Henry VIII, but with no date, 
place, or printer s name, was Tracy’s earliest 
work. _ It was followed in 1644 by ‘ A Sup- 
plycation to our most Soueraigne Lords, 
Kynge Henry the Eyght,’ 8vo (Grenville and 
Lambeth libraries). In 1643 Bartholomew 


Traheron [q. v.], who had 
Tracy s expense and was called hia < 
(Zuneh Zetter^yi. 613), dedicated to hia®. 
translation of Vigo’s ‘ Surgery ’ 
Meanwhile in 1637 Tracy had been placed 
on the commission of the peace for (M™ 
cestershire, and employed in work connect 
with the vimtation of the monasteries S 
shire. In 1638 he was nominated fo7t^ 
shrievalty, but Ilenry VIII preferred SobJtt 
Acton, and m December*l6S9 he was ao- 
poinled one of the squires to attend at tL 
reception of Anne of Clevea. Hia reformma 
zeal led his friend and neighbour Latimw 
to exOTessawish that there were 'manv more 
like W’ (Lettera and Papers, I^m 
1538-9). With Cromwell’s fall Tracy lost 
favour at court, and on 7 July 1646 his 
books were ordered to be burnt (WiuoiHra. 
LET, Chron. i. 169). In November 1648, 
during the discussions in convocation and 
parliament which preceded the issue of Ed¬ 
ward Vi’s first Book of Common Prayer 
Tracy published ‘ A Bryef and short De^ 
claraeyon made wherebye ouery Chrysten 
hlan may knowo what is a Sacrament,’ Lon¬ 
don, 8vo. Ho quotes largely from St. Angns- 
tine, whose works he is said to have known 
better than Tyndale. In the same year he 
wns appointed, under the act for the aboli¬ 
tion of chontrics, one of the commissioners 
of inquiry for Gloucestershire (Leach, Siy- 
Kah Schools at the Peformatvm, ii. 79). tn 
May 1661 he wae imprisoued in the Tower 
for ‘ a lewd lottor,’ probably an attack on 
Warwick’e government. He was released 
on 17 Nov. 1662. On 9 June 1665 his reli¬ 


gious views brought him under the notice of 
Queen Mary’s council, hut he ‘did not only 
clere himself thereof, but shewed a vene 
earnest desire to he a conformable man itom 
hensfurthe ’ (Acta P. C. v. 146). On 19 Sept, 
following, however, he again appeared on 
a charge of having ‘ behaved himself vetye 
etubbumely towards his Ordinairie wbi(k is 
the Bisshopp of Glouoestre,’ and in January 
1666-7 he was in trouble for refusing to pay 
n forced loan. After Elizabeth’s accession 
Tracy served as high sheriff for Glouoeste> 
shire in 1660-1, and in 1666 wrote a 
etrenuona protest to Cecil against the queen's 
retaining a crucifix in her chapel, He died 
in 1669. 

By his wife Barbara, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lucy (<Z.1626), Tracy had issue three 
sons aud three daimhters. The eldest sur¬ 
viving son, Paul ifiacy of Stanway, was 
created a baronet in 1626. 

Besides the works mentioned, Tracyisssid 
to have written ‘The Preparation to tke 
Crosse and to Death .... in two ’ 
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njo treatise, bound up witb two, 

ir John Frith [q.v.], was found in a cod's 
Sly in Cambridge market in 1G26, and ■ 
«n/renrmted in that year by Boler and Mil-, 
S Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) [q. v.J 
-to was at Cambridge at the time^ de- 
-cribes the excitement caused by the incident 
iWorthis^, 1840, i. 602; Ussher, Lettare, 
\os IW, 101 ; Notes arid Qtieries, 4th aer. 
ii. 106-7). 

IReeides authorities quoted see Harl. MS. 
lull • Lansd. MS. 970, f. 96; Visitation of Glou- 
(dteKhiTB, 1623, pp. 185-7; Lists of Shoriffa, 
I89S, Gloucestershire Notes nud Queries, u. 
u 88-9 ; Britton’s Toddingtnii, 1840; Strype’s 
Voihs’(general index); Gough’s Index to Parker 
boeiety’sPubiicAtione; "Wood's Athenos Oxon. i. 
■Mi, Burnet's Eeformation, ed. Pooock, Foxo's 
iotca end Mon.; Tanner's Bibl. Bi'it.-Hib.; 
Diion’sHist. of the Churoh of EngUnd, i. 115, 
loa- Official 11 etui ns of Members of Parl.l 

A. F. P. 

TRACY, nOBERT (1666-1736), judge, 
bom in 1666 at Toddington in Gloucester- 
slika, fifth son of Robert Tracy, second 
iwount Tracy of Eatheoole, was eldest son 
of his second wife, Dorothy, daughter of 
Tbomaa Cocks of Castledltch, Hereford¬ 
shire [see under Tbaox, Riohakd]. Robert's 
paternal grandmother, Anne, "was daughter of 
St Thomas yhirley [q. v.] of Wislon, Sua- 
ser. He matriculated from Oriel College, 
Orford, on 29 Oct. 1672, and entered at the 
Hiddle Temple in the following year. He 
rras called to the bar in 1680, and in July 
1699 was appointed a judge of the king's^ 
bench in Ireland (LtniBBlt, Nrif/ Jltst, 
fletofibn, 1857, iv. 686). In the following I 
year he was transferred to England on 14 Not. , 
as a baron of the exchequer (j 6. iv. 702, 707, 
709, T. 49, 183, 184), and ia Trinity term | 
1702 he was remoTed to the court of common 1 
pleas. Re was appointed a commissioner of 
the great seal while the lord-chancellor's' 
office was vacant from 24 Sept, to 19 Oct. 
1710 and from IB April to 12 May 1718 (ri. 
yi.633). Hewasoneofthejudgeswhocave 
an opinion on Sachevorell’a trial, and in 1716 
took part in trying the Jacobites at Carlisle. 
On 26 Oct. 1726 he retired from the bench 
with a pension of l,600f., and died at his seel 
atCoscomb in Gloucoslershire on 11 Sept. 
1736. By bis wife Anne, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Dowdeswell of Pull Court, Worceater- 
sMce, he left three sons—Robert, Richard, 
and 'William—and two daughters—Anne 
and Dorothy. Dorothy married John Pratt, 
fourth son of Sir John Pratt (1667-1726) 
[q. V.], chief justice of the king's bench. 

Tracy is described as ‘ a complete gentle- 
nun and a good lawyer, of a clear head and 


an honest heart,’ and as delivering his 
opinion with such ‘ genteel afifabilityand in¬ 
tegrity that even those who lost a cause 
were charmed with his behaviour.’ 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Shad- 
well's Rogistrum Orielense, p. 338; Foss's Judges 
of England, viii. 82-3; Gent, Mag. 1835, p. 
559 ; Britton’s Toddington, 1840, App, pp. iii, v; 
Stowe MS. 760, ff. 226, 230.] E. I. C. 

TRACY, -WILI^IAM be (d. 1173), 
murderer of Thomas (Becket) [q. v.], belonged 
to a family which in the twelfth century 
held considerable property inDevonshire and 
Gloucestershire; but Ms place iu the pedi¬ 
gree has never been ascertained. The version 
given in Britton's ‘ Toddington,’ and gene¬ 
rally accepted by later writers, has no evi¬ 
dence to support it; Dugdalais more wisely 
content to leave the matter undetermined. 
‘"William de Tracy* witnessed an agree¬ 
ment between Henry II and the Count 
of Flanders in 1163 (Ryuer, i. 23 ; Ziier 
Niffer, i. 35), and figures also in the ‘ Liber 
Niger’ (pp. 116,121,168; cf. Ned BooJt, pp. 
248, 254, 295) and in the pips rolls of 
1166, 1168, 1169, 1172, anff 1173 (Bipe 
Noll, 11 Hen. II p. 80,14 Hen. II p, 128, 
16 Hen. H p. 63, 18 Han, H p. 102, 
19 Hen, H p. 148 ); but there were evi¬ 
dently living during this period at least two 
men who bore the namo, and it is impossible 
to distinguish with certainty between them, 
or to decide which of them is to he identified 
with the subject of this article. 

This lost is described by a contemporary 
os ‘ one who, though he had home himself 
bravely in many a figbtj yet in bis manner 
of life was such that his sins must needs 
drag him down in the end to the lowest 
depths of crime ’ [Materiala for Hist, of 
JBeo^cei, i. 129). He had been the ' man ’ of 
Thomas when the latter was chancellor (t6. 
iii. 185), and was one of the four conspirators 
who, on Christmas-eve 1170, vowed to slay 
him. "When they entered the archbishop’s 
chamber on the afternoon of Tuesday, 29 Dec., 
Tracy was the only one whom Thomas greeted 
byname (ib. iv. 70), "When they came to the 
church on hour later to slay him, Tracy first, 
according to the Thomas Saga (i. 639), 
‘ strldeth forward to the archbishop, saying, 
“FleeI thou art death’s man;’” then, as 
Thomas refused to fiee, ‘the knight seizeth 
the mantle with one hand, and with the 
othersmiteth the mitre from the archbishop’s 
head, saying, “ Go hence, thou art a prisoner; 
it is not to bs endured that thou Aouldesfi 
live any longer." ’ "William of Canterbury, 
however, who is probably a better authority, 
ascribes this action to Reginald Fitzurse 
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[a. V.] (Materials, i. 133), After some fur- 
t£cr altercation the Icnighta delerinmed to 
drag Thomas out of the church. Tracy was 
the first to approach him for that purpose, 
hut Thomas seized him by the hauberh and 
shook him with such force that, as he him¬ 
self owned afterwards, he fell n early prostrate 
on the pa-vement (I'i. iii. 492-S), whereupon 
he threw off his hauberk, ‘ to be lighter ’ 
(GiBBiBB, p. 194). According to William 
of Oanterbu^ (Matenals, i. 133), Ktz- 
Btephen (»4. iii. 141), Gamier (1. c.), and the 
Saga (i. 643), it was Tracy who struck the 
first blow which wounded the archbishop, 
and which nearly cut off the arm of Edwam 
Grim [ij. v.]; but there is some confusion on 
this point, for Grim himself (Matei-ials, ii. 
487) seems to imply that the blow was struck 
by Tltzurse, as is actually stated by another 
contemporary (iJ, iv. 77); while Gamier 
adds that Tracy, by his own account after¬ 
words, thought it was John of Salisbury 
whose arm he had cut off. Tracy certainly 
struck the archbishop twice, and his last 
blow cleft the crown of Thomas’s head 
(Gabhibb, 1. a.) 

After the murder Trocy went and con¬ 
fessed himself to his diocesan bishop, Bar¬ 
tholomew (d, 1184) [q. v.l of Exeter 
Materials, iii. 612-18; Gib. Oaubb., Vita 
S. Jiemffii, 0 , xx-riii). Gerald of Wales 
says his confession included a statement that 
he and his three comrades had been com¬ 
pelled by the king to bind themselves by an 
oath sworn in Henry’s presence to slay the 
primate. The story, however, is doubtful. 
Tracy shared the adventures of his fellow- 
murderers in Scotland and at Enaresborough 
[see Eltzubbh, EneictAni), and MoBviiiia, 
Htoh un, d. 1204]. He was first of the 
four to surrender himself to the pope’s 
mercy (Materials, iv. 162), but last to set 
out for Holy Land (ib, iii. 636; Tho>ma 
Saga, ii. 89), where Alexander HI bade them 
serve under the Tomplors for fourteen years, 
in addition to a lifelong penance of fasting 
and prayer. The last dated uotnee of him as 
living is in 1172, when h? was at the papol 
court (Materials, vii. 611). The statement 
which some modern writers have adopted 
from Dugdale, that he was steward or seue- 
Bchal of Normandy from 1174 to 1176, is 
founded on two passage of the so-called 
Bromton (TwysDBN, cols. 1106 and 1116), 
where ‘Tracy’ is a scribe’s blunder for 
‘ Courcy ’ Wssta Sen, i. 99,124,126; Roe. 
Hov. li. 82). Equally baseless are the 
legends which tell either that Tracy never 
started on his pilgrimage at ell, or that he 
returned secretly and lived for many yeors 
hidden in some lonely spot on the Devon¬ 


shire coast. A letter 

and 1230 relates the histoi^'of 

to Christ Church, Canterbury, by^^s 
liamdeThaun ‘when he wis^Sg^; 
for Holy Land with his lord. Will,, 
do Tracy’ (Siahlot, Memorials 0 /CotS? 
burg, App., note F). Tracy, however, 
no further than Oosenza in Sicily Tht 
he was smitten with a horrible diseasp wt 
flesh decaying while he was yet alive m 
that he could not refrain from tearine it nff 
with his own hands, and he died m ieonv 

praying incessantly to St. Thomas. HeiW 

of Bosham [q. v.]relates this on the authoritv 
of the bishop of Cosenza, who had been 
Tracy B confessor during his sickness (Mato. 

iii. 636—7; cf. Thtmias Saga,i\,^^^^\ 
By a charter without date of place or time 
William de Tracy granted the manor o{ 
Doooombe (Devon) to the chapter of Canter- 
bury 'for the love of God, the salvation of 
bis own soul and his ancestors’ souls, and for 
love of the blessed Thomas, archbishop and 
martyr, of venerable memory.’ The first 
witness is the abbot of ‘ Eufemia,’i.6. doubt¬ 
less Santa Eufemia, a monastery some 
eighteen miles from Oosenza: and the grant 
was confirmed by Henry ll in a chatter 
whose date must lie between July and 
October 1174 (Stanlut, note F). Evidently 
Tracy’s charter was draivn up at or new 
Cosenza during his fatal illness, and brought 
home by his followers after his death, w3ch 
a comparison of dates thus shows to have 
occarred, as Herbert eavs (Materials, iii, 587], 
within three years of his crime, i.s. in 1171 

[Authorities cited; cf. Dr. E. A, Abbott’s 
Doath and Miracles of Thomas a Beckett, 1898,1 

KH. 

TBADBBCANT, JOHN (A 16377), 
traveller, naturalist, and gardener, is said by 
AnthonyA Wood to have been a Fleming or 
a Dutchman, but this is doubtful. The name 
is neither Flemish nor Dutch, but probably 
English (cf. Sotes and Queries, letser, iii,391;, 
Sir J. E. Smith in Rubs’s CgolageedM, ar. 
‘ Tradescant ’). It occurs as Trade-in orTte- 
deskin at W olberswick, Suffolk, in 1661 (Jfofa 
and Queries, let ser. v. 36^, at Wenhestone 
in the same county in 1064 m, vi. 198), andat 
Ilarleston, Norfolk, from 1682 to 1721 (ii.T. 
474). Tradescant himself had aleaee of pro¬ 
perty at Woodham Walter, Essex; and be 
has been somewhat dubiously identified by 
Dr. Joseph von Hamel with a certain John 
Ooplie, described in a manuscript now at Ae 
Bodleian Library (ABbmole MS. No. 821, 
xvi.) as a ‘ Wustersher ’ man (IIambl, 
land and Jlussia, translated by J. S. Leig%. 
London, 1864). 
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'■^^r^ement that Tradescant was gar- 
, j Queen EHzahetli has no foundation 
mot a misunderstanding of the line in the 
OB- the tomb in Lambeth ohurohyard, 
in^^oh he and his son are described os 
Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen. 


-. reference here is to lienrieita maria. Tra- 
iwiintia spoken of by JohnParkinson (I>a/^ 
ed. 1629, p. 162) as‘that 
^ofull industrious searcher and louer of all 
Torieties ... sometime belching to 
Z right Honourable Lord Robert Earle of 
SusbuTTi I'f’rd Treasurer of England in his 
mne and then vnto the right Honourable the 
Lord Wotton at Canterbmy in Kent, and 
ladronto the late Duke of Buckingham.’ In 
(BMittScript without title-page at the Bod- 
»• - frttilitionflllv Irnown iLS * Tra 
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hiut!, one is named ‘ The Tradescant Oherry,’ 
and jMther is stated to he ‘ grown by J. T. at 
Bstfidd.’ The Earl of Salisbury, who died 
in 1618 , was also lord of the manor of Shorne, 
Kent und in 1607 and 1608 Tradescant was 
hvmg at Meopham, Kent. In June 1007 he 
wa married at Meopham ohurch, his wife’s 
name being Elisahoth, and on 4 Aug. 1608 
their son John was haptieod {Notes and 
Querm, 1st ser. v. 260, 4th sor. vii. 284). 
hadescont may then have been in the Ber¬ 
ries of i^bert, lord Wotton of Boughton 
Jlilhsrbe, who died in 1608, or afterwards 
in that of Edward, who died in 1628, In 
February 1617 he paid 261, for the transport 
of sue person to Virginia under Captain 
Argali (AtBXiSDBB Bsowir, Genesis 
Piatei Staiss, p. 980), though from Potkin- 
esa’s' PatadisuB ’ (fbo. ctt.) it does not ap¬ 
pear that he visit ed Virginia himself. 

Tradescant was, however, almost certainly 
die author of Ashmole MS. 824. xvi, whioh 
bepce' A voiag of amhoead oudoitalren hy 
tb Eight honnorabl S'* Dudlie Digges in the 
year 1818,’ and is described hy Mr. W. H. 
Black {Catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS. 
1815) as a ' curions narrative of the voyage 
rgimd the North Cape to Archangel . . . 
written in a rude hand, and by a person un- 
atilled in composition' [see Dio Eras, Sm 
Ddiiiby]. They sailed, in the Diana of New- 
ciatle,&om Qravesend on 3 Janel618,reaoh- 
ing’^nemouth on the 16lh, the North Cape 
on 6 July, the bar at the mouth of the Dvina 
on the mb, and the harbour of Archangel— 
or rather that of Nikolskoi, St. Nicholas’s 
Monastery—on the 16th, Immediately on 
landing the writer describes the finding of a 
batty, some of whidi he dried and sent part 
of the seed to ‘ Robiena of Paris,’ no doubt 


Vespasian Robin, who is known from other 
sources to have been a correspondent of Tra*- 
descant. The writer also mentions that he 
found ‘ helebros albus enoug to load a ship/’ 
which statement led to the identification of 
the writer as Tradescant by Dr. Joseph von 
Ilamel. Thismonuscript, which isthe earlieet 
account extant of the plants of Russia, enu¬ 
merates irom the writer’s own observations 
about two dozen wild species. It is also note¬ 
worthy that the soil of Russia is compared ta 
that of Norfolk, theploughs to those of Essex, 
and the cartstothose of Staffordshire (JossrH 
voir Hasinn, Seeueit dea Actes Acad. P(ters~ 
bmrg, Deoemher 1846; I^adescant der alters 
in Russland, St. Petersburg, 1847,4to; Aihe- 
nesum, 1846, p. 176; Rupbeohi, SymboluB 
Planianm, Rosticat'um, St.Petersbu^, 1846,. 
p. 221; Gi. S. BouIiQB^ ‘ The Eirst Russian 
Botanist,’ Journal of Botany, 1896, p, 88)- 
Digges’s expedition left Archangel on 6 Aug., 
passed the North Cape on the 16th, and 
reached St. Katherine's Docks on 22 Smt. 

In 1620 Tradescanyoined the expedition 
of Mansell and Sir Samuel Argali [q. v.^ 
against the Algerine corsairs as a gentleman 
volunteer {-AshmoleanMS.SSAc, iv, pp. 167— 
168), and brought back, 'with many other 
sortes,’' the Argiet or Algier apricot ’ (Pah.- 
xirrsoir, Paradisus, p. 67^. On this occasion 
he seems also to have visited Eormentera in 
the Balearic Islands (PuLimTET, Sketches gf 
the Progress of Botany, i, 176), In 1626 he 
writes to Edward Nicholas in Virginia that 
he is in the serviceoftheDukeof Buoldnghana 
(George Villiers), ond that it was the mike’s 
pleasure for him ' to deal with all merchants 
from all places, hat especial^ from Virginia, 
Bermudas, Ne'^ouudland, Guinea, Binney, 
the Amazon, and the East Indies, for all 
manner of rare beasts, fowls and birds, shells 
and stones ’ (Bboww, Cfenesis of the United 
States, p. 1032). In 1627 he appears to have 
accompanied Buckingham on the expedition 
to La Bochelie. 

On Buckingham's death, Tradescantseenae 
to have entered the service of the king and 

t aeen as gardener, and probably it is to tliis 
ate that the establishment of his physic gar¬ 
den and museam at South Lambe^ belongs. 
They were situated on the east side of we 
South Lambeth Road, the rood leading from 
Vauxhall to Stodiwell, nearly ^posite to 
what was formerly called ^ring Lane. The 
house, which was colled ‘Iradescaut’s Ark/ 
was afterwards added to hy Elias Ashmols, 
became two houses, known as Stamford 
House and Turret House, in one of which, 
feom 1778 to his death in 1786, lived Dr. 
Andrew OoltAeDuoarel [q.v.^the antiMary, 
and was finally demolished m 1881 (Notee 
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tmi 1st ser, iii. 891; B.D. Jaczsoit, 

Guide to the Literature <(f Botany, p. 613). 
This physio garden 'sras, as Lysona says 
{Environs of London, i. 830), ‘ ono of the 
first established in this Itingdom,’nud Tra- 
desoant was, as Pulteiiay says (pp. ait. p. 
177), ‘the first in this country who mado 
any considerable collection of the subjects 
of natural history; * but this statement has 
been absurdly travestied (Aumr, Eisto^ 
<ff Lambeth, p. 142) into one that to him 
‘ posterity is mainly indebted for the intro¬ 
duction of botany in this kingdom.’ Trar 
descant was at court in November 1032, 
making some inquu'ies about unicorns’ horns, 
which proved to be merely ‘ the snout of a 
fish, yet very precious against poison ’ (Court 
and Times of Charles 1, 1848, ii. 189, 604). 

The exact date of Tradescant’s death is un¬ 
known, some months being missing from the 
Lambeth registers after July 1687 ; but in 
the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, is the entry ‘ 1637-8. Item, Jolin 
Tradeskin; ye gret bell and black cloth, 
Ss. id.’ (Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iii. 394). 
Ilia wiU, dated 8 Jan. 1637, was proved 
2 May 1638; and from this it appears that 
he had one child, his son John [q. v.], and two 
grandchildren, John and Francos; that he 
owned some houses in Long Acre and Oovent 
Oarden, and some leasehold property at 
Woodham Walter, Essex; and that his son 
was residuary legatee, with the proviso that 
if he desired to part with the ‘ cabinet of 
rarities ’ he should offer it to ‘ the Prince ’ 
(ib. 1st ser. vii. 296). Tradescant was buried 
to the south-east of Lambeth church. 

There are three unsigned and undated 
portraits of the elder Tradescant in the Ash- 
molean collection at Oxford, all in oil. Uno 
is a three-quarler-length in a medallion 
surrounded oy fruits, flowers, and roots; 
another is taken immediately after death; 
and the third, a miniature, may possibly be 
by Wenceslaus Hollar [q. v.] These por¬ 
traits, and those of the younger Tradescant, 
have been strangely inscribed ‘ S' John Tra- 
deacant ’ in gilt letters over their varnish, 
probably by Eobert Plot [q. v.l, first keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum. The valuable 
engraved portrait by Hollar appeared in the 
younger Tradescant’s ‘Museum Tradescan- 
tianum ’ in 1666. The original copper-plate is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. It was 
copied by N. Smith in 1793, in a plate issued 
with Lysons’s ‘ Surrey,’ Bucarel’s ‘ Appendix 
to the History of Lambeth,’ and the third 
edition of Pennant’s ‘London.’ An outline 
copy appears in Thomas Allen’s ‘ Hist 017 of 
Lambotn ’ in 1827, and a fine lithograph by 
Malevsky in von Hamel’s ‘ Tradescant der 


altere in Russland,’ 18477 ^1^^;^^^ 
of Iradescant’s arms, azure, on a himJ ® 
three fleurs-de-lys, as engraved ini nut’ 
seum,’ is m the Ashmolean Collection 
^nn4 adopted, from the ‘ Flora Jeninais- 
of Buppms (1718), the name 

for the ‘Ephemerumvirgmianiun’orBDld^ 
wort, a garden favourite, which Tradesa^ 

introduced from Virginia. 

[Works cited above.] 9 S. B 

TRADEBOAHT, JOHN (1608-le6a> 
traveller and gardener, son of JohaTia.l^il 
i^t (d. 1637 F) fq.v.], was born atMeopham 
Kent, on 4 Aug.l608 (Notes and Querm W 
ser. V. 260). In IBsV he was 
‘ gathering all varieties of flowers, nWs 
shells, &o.,’ for the collection at iaS 
(Bnoww, Genesis of the United States n 
1032). He appears from his epiteph to have 
succeeded his father as gardener to Qnep n 
Henrietta Maria. In 1660 he seems first to 
have made the acquaintance of Elias Ash- 
mole, who records in his ‘ Diary ’ that in that 
year he, with his wife and Dr. Thomas IVhsN 
ton [q. v.l, visited Tradescant at SouthLam- 
beth, and that in the summer of 1662 he 
and his wife ‘ tabled at Mr. Tredescants.’ In 
1666 Tradescant published his ‘Museiaa 
Tradescantianum: or a Collection of Bari- 
ties, preserved at South Lambeth, near Lon¬ 
don,’ dedicated to the president and fellovs 
of the College of Physicians. Probably the 
book had been printed some time before, sinre 
in the preface the writer says; ‘About three 
years ago ... I was resolved to take a cata¬ 
logue of those rarities and curiosities which 
my father had sedulously collected.,, .Pre¬ 
sently thereupon my onely son died,’ in 1662 

S AsnuoLE, Diary). He was assisted by two 
rionds, Ashmole and Wharton. Among Ike 
donors to the museum, besides Ashmole and 
Wharton, figure ‘ Sir Dudly Digg8,Bir Natha¬ 
nael Bacon, Mr. WiUiam Cfurteene, Hx. 
Oharletou, merchant; and Mr. George Tho- 
maein;' and among the visitors those of 
Charles I and his queen, Robert and WiUiam 
Cecil, earls of Salisbury, George VilUers, 
duke of Buckingham, and Archbishop Laud. 
The frontispiece, consisting of the Tradescant 
arms, is followed ^ Hollar’s portraits of the 
two Tradescants. ifhe book, which comprises 
179 pages (12mo), contains lists of birds, 
quadrupeds, fish, shells, insects, minerals, 
fruits, war instruments, habits, utensils, 
coins, and medols, followed by a cstdogne 
in English and Latin of the plants in the 
garden. ‘ The wonderful variety and incon¬ 
gruous juxtaposition of the objects,’ says Sir 
William Flower (Essays on museumi, 1668, 
pp, 4,6), 'make &e catalogue very amusing 
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^1 -I I Among “whole birds” is the 
!®*n.is '''Dodar from the Island Mauritius ; 
Knot able to flie, being so big." This 
* tnffed Dodo,” of which the head and foot 
1 rfilloreserved in the University Museum 
Soxford.-was seen by Willugliby and Ray, 
learn from their “Ornithology’”(1678). 
mg collection naturally beoamo famous. 
Hariok alludes to ' Tradescant’s curious 
lells’ epigram upon Madame Ursly 
this 'Hesperides; ’ and Thomas Flatman 
L tome verses ' To Mr. Sam. Austin of 
Col. Oxon. on his moat unintel* 


ijiila Poems,’ writes: 

Hius John Tradeskin starves our greedy eyes 
p^bosng up his new found Rarities 


ed. 1674 p. 89, ed. 1682 p. 147). 
On 12 Dec. 1659 Ashmole notes in his 
; > ' Mr. Tredaaeant and his wife told 
me they had been long considering upon 
vliom to bestow their Closet of Curiosities 
Tflitin they died, and at lost had resolved to 
jire it unto me.’ Tliia is followed by the entry 
under date 14 Dee.; ‘ This Afternoon they 
in e their Scrivener lustrnctlona to draw a 
Pad of Gift of the said Closot to me; ’ and, 
under the 18th, ‘ 6 Ilor. SO Minutes post 
Berid. Mr. Tredescant and His Wife sealed 
noddhUvered to me the Deed of Gift of all his 
Pirities’ (the entry on the subject in 
Evniif's JJiaiy, under 17 Sept. 1667, is an 
«mincous interpolation by a later bond; of. 
Pui, Advertisement to his edition of 
Ewlyn, 1860). 

Tradescant died on 22 April 1662. He 
iraa twice married, his first wife, whose 
Mjne was Jane, dying in May 1634 (Chuivh- 
mrdeiig' Account of St. Mat-y'a, Zamhetli). 
She is erroneously described on the existing 
tomb in Lambeth churchyard as the wife of 
his father. By her he had two children 
—Fiances, who married Alexander Nor- 
fflia end at the date of her father’s death 
m a widow; and John, horn in 16SS, died 
ea 11 Srat. 1662, and ' buried in Lambeth 
Church Yard by his Grandfather' (AsKaioiiE, 
Piaiy). Tradescant married, secondly, in 
16S8, Hester FookS| described as ' of St. 
Bnde’s, London, maiden ’ (‘ Register of St. 
Mcholas Cole-Abbey, London,’ quoted in 
iYcfas and Queries, Ist ser, viii. 613), by 
-whom he had no issue. In his will, dated 
4Aptil 1061, and proved on 6 May 1662, he 
makes his wife sole executrix, requests to be 
'mterred as neere as can bo to my late de¬ 
based Father , . . and my soune,’ be- 
qaeaths 101. to his daughter Frances Hor- 
man, 6a, eaoh to his ‘ namesakes Robert 
Tredescant and Thomas Tredescant of Wal- 
letawick,’and adds, ‘Item, I giue, devize. 
Tot. SIX. 


and bequeath my Closet of Rarities to my 
dearlybeloned wife Hester Tredescant during 
her natmall Life, and after her decease I 
giua and bequeath the same to the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, to which of them 
shcc shall think fitt at her decease ’ (Notes and 
Queries, Ist ser. v. S67). 

Tradescant was buried at the south-east 
end of the chaned, in Lambeth churchyard, 
the original tomb being described in Au¬ 
brey’s ‘Surrey’ (1719, i. 11-12), The 
rhyming opitaph printed by Aubrey, though 
intended for the monument, was preserved 
at Oxford, and not placed upon it (Dttcakbl, 
Letter to William Watson, M.D.,1773). In 
1773 the tomb, bein|; in a state of decay, 
was repaired by public subscription, and the 
epitaph was then added, the lines stating 
that the monument was erected by Hester 
Tradescant being omitted (Niohom, Appen¬ 
dix to Ducarel'a Hist, of Lambeth, 1785, p. 
68 ). The four sides of the tomb were en¬ 
graved by Basire from the original drawings, 

f reserved in the Pepysian Library at Cam- 
ridge, for the paper by Dr. Ducarel in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ (1778, Ixiii. 
79-88), these engravings being reprinted 
in Nichols’s ‘History of Lambeth? with 
another plate including copies of the two 
portraits by Hollar, publisned in 1798 by 
N. Smith, and issued also with Lysonss 
‘Surrey'Cp. 289) and Pennant's ‘London’ 
(Srd edit.) lu 1853 the existing new tomb 
was erected by public subscription, from the 
drawings in the Pepysian Library (Gent. 
Mag. 1862 i. 377, 1^3 i. 618). The top 
slab of the 1773 tomb was, after some 
changes of ownership, presented by Oolonel 
North, M.P., to the Asbmnlean Museum 
(Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iii. 612). 

In Piaster term 1664 Ashmole ‘preferreda 
Bill in Chancery against Mrs. Tredescant, for 
the Rarities her Husband had settled on me ’ 
(Biaiy, SO May 1662; cf. Notes and Queries, 
Isl ser, T. 367). The cause was heard on 
18 Mny 1664 before Lord-chancellor Claren¬ 
don, who gave effect to the asserted terms 
of the deed of gift, adjudging Ashmole to 
'have and enjoy’ the Olosett or OdUectionof 
Rarities as catalogued in the '‘Museum 
Tradescantianum,’ ‘subject to the trust for 
the defendant during her life,’ and appoint¬ 
ing Ashmole’s two brothar-heralds, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Bysshe and Sir William Dugdale, with 
Sir ‘William Glascock, master in chancery, 
as commissioners to see that eveiything was 
forthcoming, Ashmole built a large nrick 
house near Lambeth adjoining that which 
had been Tradescant’s, and records in his 
diary on 26 Nov. 1674: ‘Mrs. Tredescant 
being willing to ddiver up the rarities to 
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me, I earned several of them to my house.’ 
A few days later he removed the remainder, 
and about this date they seem to have been 
visited by Izoak Walton ( Universal Angler, 
6 th edit., 1076, p. 81; of. Dttoabhi., 
cf Lambeth, ed. Niehols, p. 97). In 1677 
Ashmole announced his intention of present- 
jnff the oolleetion to the university, pro- 
Tided o suitable building were erected to 
Toeeive it. On 4 April 1678 he enters in his 
diary:' My wife told me that Mrs. Tredesoant 
was found drowned in her pond. She was 
drowned the day before about noon, as ap¬ 
peared by some cireumatanoe.’ On the 6th 
he records: ‘ She was buried in a vault in 
Lambeth Ohuroh Yard, whore her Ilusband 
and hisSon Johnhad beenformerly laidand 
on the 22nd: ‘ I removed the pictures from 
Mrs. Tredescant’s house to mine.’ Mrs. 
Tradescant bequeathed 607. to the poor of 
Lambeth (Lisoits, Endrona of London, i. 
807). The requlsU e building at Oxford was 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren, the colleo- 
tion was transferred to it in 1683, and, as 
Piilteney says (Sketches of the Progress of 
Botangf 1. l'79), ‘ the name of Tradescant 
was unjustly sunk in that of Ashmole’ (of. 
EvbIiTN, Diary, 23 July 1078). 

There is a fine portrait, by on unknown 
artist, of the younger Tradescant at the 
National Portrait Gfallery, he being xopre- 
seuted with a skull by his side. In the 
Ashmolean collection at Oxford there are 
three original portraits of him : one a half- 
length in his garden, his hand resting on a 
spade, probably by William Dobson (1610- 
1646) [q. V.]; another, with his friend 
Zythepsa, the fictitious name of a quaker 
brewer at Lambeth, in his cabinet at Lam¬ 
beth, with exquisitely painted shells in 
the foreground, proboblj the work of the 
same artist; and a third, much inferior, 
dated 1666, and therefore not by Dobson, wiUi 
Tradescant’s second wife, in his fiftieth and 
her forty-eighth year. There are also in the 
same collection four other pictures, oil pro¬ 
bably by Dobson—one, painted probably 
between 1640 and 1646, of Hester Trades- 
cantandhor stepson and daughter; another, 
dated 18 Sept. 1046, of Ileeter in her thirty- 
seventh year and her stepson, aged 12, of 
which there is a proof engraving in the Pen¬ 
nant coUeotion in the British Museum ; and 
separate portraits of the stepson and daugh¬ 
ter, both lu orange-coloured Vandyke dresses. 
Hollar’s engraved portrait of Tradescant, in 
the * Museum Tradescantianum,’ was copied 
by N. Smith in 1708, and outlined in Allen’s 
* History of Lambeth’ (1827). In the Pen¬ 
nant oollectioa is an engraved medallion por¬ 
trait of IIestcrTradeacaut,from the 1666 pain t- 


mg at Oxford, of which anoth^^^^^T^iir 

William Watson’in the Grenrilk j u? 

Sir William Watson, with S.&t 
the Eoyal Society, visited the site 
scant’s garden in 1749, which he stvleaf pw 
losophtoal Transactions, xlvi. 160;‘.w J' 
that of Mr. John Gerard, the authL nf^?’ 

«llerbal,’-probahlythelir'8thota£ 
in LuglancT:’ and he enumerates a few 
then surviving. Loudon gives a list E 
return Bnf pp 49-60) of the trees andSirufe 
introduced by the two Tradescants, whichin! 
eludes the lilac, the acacia, and ocddental 

plane, ihore is a tradition that the yonnesr 
i radescant first planted thepine-applainEnff 
land, m the garden of Sir J ames PalmBr ro ri 
at Dorney House, Windsor, where aW 
stone out in the shape of a pme-apple by wav 
of commemoration early in the seventeenth 
century is still extant, while the village inn 
still bears the sign of the piue-apple, * 

[Knight’s English Oyclopaidia of BiographT 
vi. 149 j Notes and Ouaries 9th ser. iii SflSi '' 

G.S.i 


TEAHAEAEN ap OAEA.DO& (i. 
1081), Welsh prince, was, according to tne 
heralds (Lewis Dwnn, i, 268; Ststory of 
Powys Fadog, i. 72), the son of Camdog an 
Uwyn np Oollwyn. Originally lord ot Ai- 
wystli (the region around Llanidloes), he 
become m 1076, on the death of his oousia 
Bleddyn op Oynfyn, ruler of the greater part 
of North Wales. His claim was at once 
contested by Gruffydd ah Oynan [q. v.], re¬ 
presenting the old line of Gwynedd, who de¬ 
feated Tiahaearu at Qwaeterw in the region 
of Meirionydd, but was himself worsted at 
Bron yr Erw lator in the year and forced to 
return to Ireland. In 1078 Trahaearn de¬ 
feated at ‘ Pwllgudie ’ Ehys ab Owain (4 
1078 ?) [q.V.] ol South Wales, who was soon 
afterwards slain. Ills power brought about 
a coalition between Gruliydd ap Cyuon and 
Ehys ap Tewdwr, who in 1081 led a joint 
expedition against him from St. David's, and 
detoated him and his allies at Mymdd Cam 
(South Cardiganshire), in which Ttahaeam 
fell. The hatue is commemorated in a ^>10 
by Meilyr Brydydd (in 'Myvyriau Aicnaio- 
logy,’ 2nd edit. p. 142). Eobert of Bhud- 
dian’s epitaph attributed to him a victoryorer 
‘Trehellum!' (Oed.Vit. viii. 8). Trahaeamyt 
four sous; Meurig and Grifi'ri, both slain m 
1106; Lly waroh (d. 1128 ?), lord of Angstli, 
and Owain, grandfather of Hywel ab lenaf, 
who ruled the district in Henry IPs reign. 

[Annales Oambrim; BnityTyivysogioniBioi 
y SaoBou and Luchedd Orut^dd ap Cpsa in 
the Myvyrian Aichoiology.] J. E. h 
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TT EBK E* JOHN MONTGOMERY ter*a Alumni Oxon.; Arch. Cambr, 3rd sur. vi# 
i;Sg-lS60),antiquary,bornon6Oct. 1788, 1*0; Gent. Mng. 1860. i. 617; Cambrian 
1 eldest son of Lilewelyn Traherne of (Swansea), 10 Pob. i860.] D.iL.T. 

r/isdrielan, St. Geoige’a-auper-Ely, Glamor- 

jiushire, by Charlotte, daughter of John TRAHEBON, BARTHOLOMEW 
llJmondes. The Trahernes traced descent (1510P-16B8?), protestaiit -writer, born 
uB the female side, through the Herberts of about 1610, was descended from an ancient 
CffSBsea (progenitors of the earls of Pern- Cornish family, and is said to have been a 
lirole and Powis), from Einion ap Coll-wyn. native of Corn-wall. Possibly he -was son of 
Tmhems matriculated from Oriel College, (Jeorge Traheron who -was placed on the 
Oxford, on 11 Dec. 1806, proceeding B.A. in commission of the peace for Herefordshire 
1610 and M. A. in 1813. He-was ordained in 1623 end died soon afterwards. Bnitho* 
ieacon in 1812 and priest in 1813, and on lomew -was early left an orohan, and -was 
01 March 1814 -was instolled chancellor of brought up under the care orEiohard Tracy 
fljndaff, an appointment which he retained [l- Toddington, Gloucestershire, who, 
BBtillSSl. says Traheron, ‘-whan I -was destitute of 

Be was one of the chief authorities of his &ther and mother, conceaued a very fatherly 
titBS on the genealogies and archeeology of afieotion towarde me and not onely brought 
Glamorganshire. In 1840 he edited ‘ The me up in the universities of this and forayne 
Sttsdling Coirespondenee: a Series of Let- realmes with your great oostes and charges, 
tes written in the Reign of Queen Eliza- but also moat earnestly exhorted me to for- 
hefb, with Notices of the Family of Stmdling sake the puddels of sophisters.’ TraWon 
of St. Donat’s Oastle’ (London, 8vo). The bocame a friar minorite before 1627,-when 
bulk of the letters in this collection -were he is said to have been pu'secuted at Oxford 
iddiessed to Sir Edward Stradling [q. v.] for his religion by John London [ij. v,], war- 
Besidea contributions to arcliieological den of Ne-w College; he is also said to have 
jounula, Traherne’s assistance was fire- belonged to Exeter College or Hart Hall, 
Veatly acknowledged by other workers in the but his name does not occur in tbs registers. 
rfmeMd (of. Dimwto, jSieansmj Feancis, Subsequently he removed to Cambridge, 
itMfi). He -was elected a feUo-w of the -where he graduated B.A. in 1633, being still 
Tmnonn Society on. 21 Doc. 1813, of the a friar minorite (Jkmsif. MA 981, f. 9). Soon 
Geological Society in 1817, of the Royal afterwards relinquishing his habit, lie went 
Society on 29 May 182^ and of the Society abroad, travelling in Italy and Germany, 
of Antiquaries on 16 Feb. 1838. He was Li September 1537 he joined Bullinger at 
ilw Bunonorary member of the Society of Zurich (BuiiiisroBB, Decades, Porker Soc. 
Aabqusries, Newcnstle-upoii-Tyna, and of v. p. xii), and in 1638 he was living at 
tie Society of Antiquaries, Copenhagen. Strasburg. In that year he published an 
Traherne died, without issue, on o Feb. exhortation to his brother Thomas to embrace 
1860 at (Joedriglnn, -whore he had resided the reformed religion, 
tiioughout hie life, and was buried at St. Early in 1639 Cromwell took Traheron 
Hilary, near Oowbridge, Glamorganshire, into his serrice, and Lord-chanoellor Audley 
He married, on 23 April 1830, Charlotte seems to have befriended him (Oriywiniiei- 
loniss, third daughter of Thomas Mansel ters, Parker Soc, i. 810-17). AftM Orom- 
liliot of Margam, -who survived him. weU’s fall he escaped from court ‘ with much 
Besides the work mentioned, Tr^eine difficulty’and retired into the country, where 
jablished; 1. ‘ Lists of Knights of the Shire in May 1642 he was credited -with an inten- 
for Glamorgan and of Mombsrs for the tion‘to marry alady-with 120florins income 

a is,’ 1822, 12mo. 2. 'Abstract of and keep a CTammar siAool for hoys’ (ri. 

ets relative to OardifT Castle in the i. 226). In 1648 he dedicated to Tracy his 
Eeigi of Charlee I,'1822, ]2mo, 3. ‘His- translation of‘The moste Excellent"Workes 
teal Notices of Sir Matthew Cradock, ofCliirurgerye made and set fortbehymaister 
Iiit.i 0 fSwansea,intheR 6 ign 8 orHenryVII John Vigon, heed chirurgien of our tyme 
aad Henry VIII,' Llandovery, 1840, 8vo. in Italie,'London, 4to (other editions 1560 
Tiaheine’s collections of manuscripts passed fol., 1671 fol., 1686 4to). Before the end 
OB bis death to his friend Sir Thomas of Henry VHH’s reign Traheron found it 
Eullipps [q. V.], and are now at the free advisable again -to go abroad, and in 16^ 
lihaty, Caidiff. he was with Calvm at Geneva. Ool-vin 

[Pedigtee in notices of Sir Matthew Oradook ; exeroisel great influence ovot Traheron. who 
ClatVa Genealogies of Qlamorgon.p. 660, Nioho- gradually abandoned his friend Bullmget's 
h* County Families of Wales, 1872, ii, 643 ; comparatively moderate views, and adopted 
Badte’s Landed Gentry, 8th edit. p. 2036; Fob- Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and anti- 
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fiacramentarian dogmoa. In tke summer of 
1648 he returned to England, and was found 
a seat in tbe parliament whieit met for its 
second session in November (his name docs 
not occur in the HitmTi). _ The 

main question before it was the doctrine of 
the eucharist to be adopted in the Book of 
Common Prayer, on which the Windsor com¬ 
mission was then sitting. Traheron ‘en¬ 
deavoured as far os he could that there 
should be no ambiguity in the reformation 
of the Lord's Supper j bub it was not in his 
power to bring over his old fellow-citizens 
toliisview’fOnjfiJiaf Letters, Parker Soc. 
L 260). Early iu 1540 he had a controversy 
with Ilooper on predestination (»6. ii. 406, 
416,426; Hoornn, Worlta, ii. p. xi). On 
14 Dec. of that year he was on Ohoke's 
recommendation appointed keeper of the 
king's library with a salary of twen^ merits 
in succession to Aacham, and in February 
1646-60 the council nominated him tutor to 
the young Duke of Suffolk at Cambridge. 

On Suffolk's death (16 July 1661) Tra- 
heron again retired into the country, and 
occupied liimaelf with the study of Greek. 
He contributed to tho'Epigrammala Varia,' 
London, 1661,4tm published on the death 
of Bucar, and in September Owil suggested 
to him that he might bo of use in I ho church, 
and ntoposed his mection to the deanery at 
Chichester (iansd. MS, 2, f. 9). Traheron, 
who is incorrectly said to have taken orders 
about 1639, was only a civilian, hut on 
29 Sept, the council wrote to tlie chaplor of 
Chichester urging his electionos dean (Uoun- 
dl WaiTant-book in MS, 0. sxiv. 
f. 137), The chapter made eoms difliciilty, 
and it was not till 8 Jan. 1661-2 that Tra- 
heron was elected (Li Neve, i. 267). Mean¬ 
while, on 6 Cot. and again on 10 Feb. 1661-2, 
he had beou nominated one of tho civilians 
ou the commission to reform tho oauou laws. 
His position at Chichester was not happy, 
and in 1662 he resigned the deanery, receiving 
instead a eanonry at Windsor in Seplember. 

On Mary's accession Tialterou resigned 
his patent as hooper of the kuig’s library 

g VJiDB, Fadera, xv, 361) and went abroad. 

1666 he was at E'rankforl, talang part in 
the famous ‘troubles’ there. Ho was one 
of the adharouls of Eioliard Cox [q. v.l, who, 
b opposition to Knox's party, wished to 
retain the English aerrice^ok; and when 
the congregation at Franldbrl was remodelled 
after Knox’s expulsion, Traheron was ap¬ 
pointed, 'when he is stronge, to take the 
divinity led ure ’ (W HiinirruiiJt, Brief Lis- 
ssours, 3676, pp. Ivii, Iviii, Lx). Soon after¬ 
wards he seems to have removed to Wosel, 
where he lectured on tho Now Testament, 


In 1667 he published ‘An ExnmitbirT’ 
parte of S. lohannes Gospel awdn in s* jf* 
readingea in the EueM ® 

■JTf_ r\. _ f\ .1 


Wesel by Bartho, Trahero, 4 now mL 
hahed agauist the wicked enterprises ofW 
sterle up Arians m England6,'\self g® 
another edition, ‘beinge ouerssen Ce 
corrected and augmStedm mauie pliXl^ 

he autor with additions of sendiie otU 

lectures wherein the dminitie of the bi 
gost . . . IS treated and the use of sac^ 
montos,' was issued in 1668, sm.8vo I„ 
1657 Traheron also published ‘ An exnisitiR 
of the 4 chap, of S. Joans Renelatiob^maas 
by Bar. Ti'sheron in sondrie readings before 
hiB conti'emen in Germaine,’ IVesel® Svo- 
othor editions, London, 1573,8vo, and Lonl 
don, 1677,8vo. Two other works foUowd 
m 1668, an ‘ Answera made by Bar. Tra- 
heron to e ptivie papiste wliieli crepts into 
the endish congregation of ohristian esilcs 
. . .,’ WeselP 8vo (Lambeth Library! cf. 
MiTTLXNii, Fseitys on the LteformutioH, on. 
76-86), and ‘A Warning to l&glsnd to 
repento and to turn to god from idohbie 
and poperie by the terrible exemple of Caleos 
given the 7 of March Anno C. 1658 by 
Benthalmai Cutis p.e. Bartholomew Tra. 
hetoiil,..WeselP 8vo. 

Traheron probably died at Wesel in 1558 
(TIounsiied, iii. 1168; but of. Larui.MS. 
981, f. 9). Ilis danglitor Magdslen msrried 
Thomas Bowyer of Leytlioine, Sussex 
(Ej.wns, Castles y West Sussex), Bosidss 
the works mentioned above, be publidied 
‘ Ad Thomam fratrom PavDBnesia,’]Aankfurt, 
1638, 8vo, has verses in ‘ Johaimis Parkbursti 
Ludicra sivo Epigrammata,' 1673, wrote 
various letters to BuUinger which are printed 
ill ‘Original Letters' (Parker Soc.), and is 
credited by Bale with the authorship of 'hi 
mortem llenrici Dudltei carmen i,,’ ‘In 
mortem senioris Vinti [Wyatt] carmen i,,' 
‘ In testament urn Q. Traw [see undetliiACi, 
liiciiaBi)] lib. i.,’ and 'EpistoIarunletCa^ 
minum lib. i,' 

[L'lnsd. MSS. 2 f. 136, 981 f 9; Lettetssnd 
Papors of Iloiitj VUI, ed, Gairdnerj litlh- 
mams of Edward VI (Boxburgbe Club); Nin. 
of tbe Beformation (Camden Soc.]; bals's 
Scriptt. viil. 94; Wood’s Athenie, si 
I. 824; ITullor’s Worthies; Stryps's Woiis 
Cgeneral index); Gough's Index to Patbsi Saa 
Pnbl.; Berkenhout's Siogr. Lit. 1777, p 177; 
Lewis's Translations of the Bible, 1818. pp SOS-J; 
Tanner's Bibl. BtiL-Hib.; Ascham's J^istole; 
Burnet’s Hist, of tbeBeibrinatlon, ed.Fi)iio^; 
Cooper's Athenie Cantabr. i. 180,661; Havas's 
Skoleliesof Iho Beformation; Dixon’s Hist of 
tho CbuMh of England, iii, 220,208,361,489; 
Boose and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub.; works la 
Brit. Mus.; anthonties cited.] A, 1 R 
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^lEAlLi EOBERT (1642-171C), presby- satisfied tlie govomment, he was liberated a 
wiieB dirine, was born at Elio in Pifeshira few months afterwards and returned to his 
in 1642. Sis father, Robert (1603-1678), charce in Kent. He afterwards migrated 
son of Colonel James Trail of Killcleary to a Soots church in Loudon, where he spent 
Ireland, and grandson of Trail of Blebo the rest of his life. 
j 3 Fjfeshire. He beoame chaplain to Archi- In 1882 he published a sermon, * By what 
I,jldCainpbell,first marquis of Argyll [q.v.], means can ministers best win souls P’and in 
uid in 1639 was presented to Ehe. lie was 1692 a letter to a minister in the country— 
translated to the Greyfriara church, Edin- supposed to bo his eldest brother, WiUiam 
bnrgh, m 1648, and hocame a zealous core- (1640-1714), minister of Borthwick, Mid- 
nanter. In 1644 ho was a chaplain with lothian—entitled'AVindieationofthePro- 
tbs Scottish army in England, and was pre- testant Doctrine concerning Justification 
gut at the battle of Marston Moor. He and of its Preachers and Professors from the 
was one of the mmistGrB_ who visited the unjust Charge of Antinomionism.’ This 
Jlarquis of Montrose in prison and attended ‘angry letter,’as Dr. Calamy calls it, was 
bun on the scaffold. He afterwords joined occasioned hy the violent controversy which 
tbs protesters, nnd was one of the party who broke out among the dissenting ministers of 
isnimded Charles II at the Restoration of London after the rrouhlication in 1690 of 
bis obligation to keep the covenants, for the works of Dr. Tobias Crisp. Charges 
wbioh he was banished for life. He sailed of Antinomianism were made on the one 
fut Holland in March 1662-3, but returned side and of Armiuianism on the other, and 
to Edinburgh, where he died on 12 July Trail was distinguished for his zeal against 
1678. A portrait of him is given in Smith’s Arminianism. _A somewhat similar contro- 
‘IconogM,puaSeotieana’(IlDwScora, Jhsij, versy followed in Scotland, and as Boston 
1.40-1, and authorities there cited). He left of Ettrick and others took the same side as 
jB antobio^aphy in manuscript. He mar- Trail, his works became very popular among 
riri, on 28Dec. 1089, Jean Annand, daugh- them and their adherents. He afterwards 
ter of the laird of Auotor-Ellon, Aberdeen- published ' Sermons on the Throne of Grace 
ebiie. She was imprisoned in June 1666 &om Heb. iv. 16 ’ (3rd edit. 1731), and 
for corresponding with her exiled husband. ‘Sermons on the Prayer of Our Saviour, 
Hobert bail’s early education was core- John xvii. 24.’ These works were devout, 
My Bupeiintonded by his father^ and at the plain, and edifying, and were in great favour 
BUTerBity of Edinburgh he distinguished with those who were attached to evangelical 
binsdf both in the literary and theological lelimon. 

chises. At the age of nineteen he stood 2^1 died unmarried on 16 May 1716 at 
beside James Guthrie, his father’e friend, on the ago of seventy-four. His brother Wil- 
tbe scaffold. lie was for some fimo tutor or liam, the minister of Borthwick, has had 
cboplain in the family of Scot of Scotstarvet, many clerical descendants of note, both in 
ma was afterwards much with John Welch, the church of Scotland and in the church 
the minister of Irongray, who was the first of Ireland—among the latter James, bishop 
to hold‘armed conventicles.' In a proclor of Down and Oonuor (Hntv ScoTi, Fastif 
matiou of 1667 he wae denouncea as a i. 206). 

‘Pentland rebel ’ and excepted from tbe act A collective edition of Trail’s works was 
of indemnity. It is uncertain whether he published in 1746 (Edinburgh, 4 vols.); 
VIS present at that engagement or not; but other editions Glasgow, 1776 3 vols., 1796 
ieflsd to Ilolland, where he joined his fbthor 4 vols,, 1806 4 vols. (which is the best 
uid other Scottish exiles. There he con- edition), Edinburgh, 1810 4 vols. These 
tinned his theological studies, and assisted included additional works fi:om his monu- 
Sethenius, professor at Utrecht, in preparing ecripts: ‘Steadfast Adherence to the Pro- 
fw the press S, Rutherford's * Examen Ar- fession of our Faith, from Hebrews x. 23 
mmianismi.’ In 1609 he was in London, ‘ Sermons from 1 Peter i. 1-4; ’ ‘ Sermons oui 
and in 1670 was ordained to a preebytorian Galatians ii. 21.’ Further sermons from 
clatge at Cranbrook in Kent. Ho visited manuscripts in the hands of his relatives 
Edinburgh in 1677, when he was arrested were published in 1846 by the Free Chuxchi 
hytbeprivy council and charged with break- of Scotland. 

ing the lew. He admitted that he had r'vy'odrow’s History; Anderson’s Scottish 
pimehed in private houses, hut, refusing to Nation; Agnew’a Theology of Consolation; 
pntge himself by oath from the charge of nist. of the Boss Bock ; Life prefixed to Select 
raking part in holding conveiitioles, he was Writings of Trail by Free Church PuW. Cqnj.; 
tent as a prisoner to the Bass Rock in the ^libone’s Diet, of Engl, Lit. and authoritios- 
Fifth of Forth, llavinggivenapromisewhioh ticre cited.] G. W, So. 
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TRAIL, WALTER (d. 1401), bisliop of 
St, Andrews, belon^d to the family of Trail 
of Blebo,l?if 6 aliir 0 . He was educated and gra¬ 
duated with, distinction at the university^ of 
Paris, and afterwards became doctor of civil 
and of canon law. In the ‘ Oalendar of Peti¬ 
tions to the Pope,’ 1345S-1410, he is referred 
to in 1366 as Walter Trayle of the diocese 
of Aberdeen, holding a benefice in the gift 
of the abbot ond monastery of Aberbrothoc, 
and frequently afterwards as receiving 
church appointments in Scotland. He spent 
several years at Avignon as referendorius 
from Scotland at the court of Clement VII, 
and was there in 1386 when the see of 
St. Andrews fell vacant. He at once was 
apjiointed to the bishopric by the pope, who 
said that ‘ he was more worthy to be a pojie 
tlian a bishop, and that the place was better 
provided for than the porsou.’ In 1300 ho 
assisted at the funeral of Robert II at Scone, 
and crowned Robert III, imder whose feeble 
reign he exercised a great iniluenco on the 
affairs of the country. In the following 
year ha was sent as ambas.sador to Prance to 
effect a treaty between Franco, England, 
and Scotland, when a year was spent in 
fruitless negotiations. The ‘ Wolf of Ba- 
denoch’ [see Sxhwabt, Ambandeh, Babi. 
OB Booxian], who had been excommunicated 
for destroying Elgin Cathedral in 1800, was 
absolved by Bisbop Trail ini he Blach Friars’ 
Church, Perth (Itegiatmm Sforatnense, pp. 
S63, 381). In 1308, when the Mug made 
his brother Robert Stewart Duke of Albany 

S . V.] ond his son David Stewart Duke of 
otkeay [q. v.]—the first dukedoms conferred 
in Scotland—^Trail preached and colobrated. 
He died in 1401 in the castlo of St. An¬ 
drews, which he had built or repaired, and 
was buried in tbe cathedral iu a tomb wluoh 
lie bad erected for bimseK. On his monu¬ 
ment was tbe following inscription: 
iiio fuit SGclesias direota columna, fenestra. 
Jjucidii, thuribulnm rodolons, oampaua sonora. 

Trail rocoives a high character from For- 
dun and Wynton, and ‘ was of such excel¬ 
lent worth that even Buchanan speaks in 
his praise.’ 

[Fordun's Obron.; Wynton’s Oliron.; Cal. of 
Petitions to the Fopo, 1342-1410 ; Cal. Doo. 
relating to ScotUnd; Exchequer Bolls of Scot¬ 
land; Book of Proenrat, of English Bat, at the 
Dniv. of Paris; Boitli’s Scottish Bishops; 
Lyon's St. Andrews.] Q-. W. S. 

TRAILL, THOMAS STEWART (1781- 
1862), professor of medical jurisprudence, son 
of Thomas Traill (d, 1782) and his wife Lucia, 
was born at Kirlcwall in Orkney, of which 
place his father was minister, on 20 Oct, 


1/81. He graduated in medicine In fiT 
imiversity of Edinburgh in 1809 wi. , 
WAS a felfow student ofL^d 

Brewster. Ha settK‘S 

till 1832, when he was appointed to ft. 
chair of medical jmusprudenee in the 
burgh University. Hewoa admittedafrll™ 
of the Koyal Ooilege of PhyeiciaS£ 
burgh on 7 May 1833, and became in 
sident on 2 Dec. 1862. He died at EStT 
burgh on 30 July 1862. He was eketedt 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinbmgh b 


Traill took great pleasure in lecturina 
and delivered many leolures in Livetpool 
where he was prime mover in founding the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of lW 
pool, of which he was the first secretary 
and assisted in establishing the Royal histi- 
tution and the Liverpool Meohanies’Insti. 
tution. lie had a very tenacious memory 
hut trusted too much to it. He was editor 
of the eighth edition of the ‘Encydopedis 
Britnnniea,’ to which he oontiihuted many 
articles, but much of tbe work, owing to hfe 
ill-kealth, was edited by Adam Bliw^ He 
wrote: 1, ‘ Do iisu aqiite frigidee in typho 
externo,' Edinburgh, 1802, 8 vo. 2. ' Out- 
lines of a Course of LeoteesonMedical Juris- 
pnidenoo,’ Edinburgh, 1886,12mo; 2nd edit. 
18‘J0, and Philadel^ia, 1841; 3rd edit. 1857, 
He contributed a 'List of Animels met 
with on the Eastern Coast of West Qieen- 
land ’ to Scoresbys ‘ Journol of a Voyage 
to the Northern Whale Fishery,’ furnished 
an article on the ‘Thermometer and Pyro¬ 
meter ’ to the ‘ Library of Useful JInow- 
ledge,’ section ‘ Natural Philosophy ’ (vol. u. 
1832), and published a translation of SiHe- 
gel’s ’ Essay on the Physiognomy of Se> 
pentB,’ London, 1844, 8 vo. He also contri¬ 
buted nearly seventy papers on various 
scientific subjeols to different jounula be¬ 
tween 1806 ond 1862. 


[G-ont. Mag. 1862, ii. 372; Froc. EoyalSoc. 
Edinburgh, v. 30 ; Proc. Liverpool Lit. and Phil 
SDO.xvii.3 ; Hist, Sketch BoyaLOoll.PhyBidaDS, 
Edinburgh; Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecoles. Soot.; 
British Mnsonm Oat.; Index Cat, SoigeoD' 
General United States Army; Boyal Soc. Cat] 

B. B. V. 


TRAIN, JOSEPH (1770-1862), Scottish 
antiquary and correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott, wos born on 6 ^ov. 1779 at QiLuius- 
croft in tho parish of Sorn, Ayi’shirs, where 
his father was grieve and land-steward. Iu 
1787 the father removed to the Townhead 
of Ayr, and became a day lahourer. At an 
early ago the boy wos apprenticed to * 
weaver iu Ayr; but, uotwithstanding hie 



Train 

^instances and tlie sliglitness of his edu- 
cationi he eaily manifested a love of leam- 
L his special passion being antiquarian 
3 traditional lore. Prom 1799 the mono- 
tony of his hfe was varied by service in the 
Avishire militia, until the regiment -was 
i'sbanded at the peace of Amiens in 1802. 
tnide the regiment was stationed atlnver- 
aess he became n subscriber to Ourrie's edi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Works of Robert Burns,' pub¬ 
lished in 1800, This proved a turning point 
to his fortunes. The colonel of the regiment, 
Sir David Hunter-Blnir, having seen the 
volumes in the bookseHer’a shop previous to 
their delivery, wished to purchase them, and, 
on being told that thev had already been 
sabscribed for by one of his own. men, was 
^much pleased that he gave orders to have 
them handsomely rebound and sent to Train 
hee of charge, flor didhis interest in Train 
(sase with this. Some time after tho_ regi¬ 
ment was disbonded he obtained for Mm an 
agency for a manufacturing house iu Qlas- 
gtm, and in 1806-7 an appointment as super- 
anffleiary excise oilicer in the Ayr district. 

In 1806 Train published a volume of 
'Poetieol Reveries ’ (^Glasgow, 12mo), of only 
average poetaster merit. In IfalO he was sent 
toBamoguard in the AbeiTeldydistriot to aid 
in the suppression of smuggling in Brcadol- 
bane, But besides his ollicial interest in the 
suppression of th e traffic, he regarded the wel¬ 
fare of those engaged in it; and, convinced that 
tbs excessiveresort to thapractice in the High¬ 
land was in part due to erroneous legisla¬ 
tion, ho prepared a ‘Paper on Smuggling,’ 
in wMch he argued against what was called 
the ‘Highland Line, and the refusal to 
license stills of a less capacity than five 
hundred gallons. His saggestions, having 
through Sir Walter Scott been placed before 
the board of excise in 1816, were finally 
adopted. 

In 1811 Train was appointed to the Largs 
side in the Ayr district, and while there and 
at Newton Stewart in New Galloway, to 
irhich he was transferred in 1813, ho had 
special opportunity for the collection of 
south-western tales and traditions. Several 
of thesehewove into ballad narratives, which 
be published iu 1814 under the title of 
'Strains of the Mountain Muse' (Edinburgh, 
3vo). While the work was passing througn 
BalW^e’s press it attracted the attention 
of Sir Walter Scott, who was espeoiolly in¬ 
terested iu the ‘ notes illustrative of tradi¬ 
tions in Galloway and AyrsMre,' and imme- 
^tely wrote to Train bogging to he included 
in the list of subscribers for eleven copies. 
After perusing the volume on its publication 
he also expressed to Train his appreciation of 
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it, and more especially of the notes on old tra¬ 
ditions ; and requested him to communicate 
to Mm any ‘ matters of that order’ wtdeh he 
did not himself think of using. Train had 
already, with Captain James Denniston, 
begun to collect materials for a ‘ History of 
Galloway,’ but from this time ‘ he renounced 
every idea of authorship for Mmself,’ and 
resolved that ‘ henceforth his chief pursuit 
should be collecling whatever he thought 
would be interesting’ to Scott. Scott’s obli¬ 
gations to him, which were very great, are 
acknowledged in different prefaces and notes. 

When Train first corresponded with Scott, 
Scott was at work on ‘ The Lord of the 
Isles,’ and at his request Train sent him a 
description of Turn berry Castle, and at the 
same time communicated the tradition, of 
the ‘wondrous light’ which was so effec¬ 
tively introduced by Scott in the fifth oanto 
of the poem. In the interest of Scott, Train 
states that he became ‘ still more zealous in 
the pursuit of ancient lore,’ and that his 
love of old traditions became so notorious 
that ‘ even beggars, in the hope of reward, 
came from afar to Newton Stewart to recite 
old balkda and relate old stories ’ to him. 
Much of the material could only be partially 
utilised by Scott, but there was an invaluable 
residuum. The romance of ‘Redganntlet’ 
had its germ in certain notes to Train’s 
volume of poems. ‘Guy Manuering' owed 
its birth to a legendary ballad wMch be 
Bupplied. The outuue of even the marvellous 
' W^dering Willie’s Tole ’ was derived from 
one of Ms traditionary stories, and he fur¬ 
nished Scott with the mototype of Wan¬ 
dering Willie himself. To him, according 
to Lockhart, we owe ‘ the whole machinery 
of the “ Tales of My Landlord," as weU as 
toe adoption of the Claverhouse period for 
toe scene of one of his fictions ’ (Le.' Old 
Mortality'). Old Mortality himself was 
mainly Ms discovery [see Patebson, Robebt] ; 
but for him the ‘ Antiquary' would have beau 
ungraced by the quaint figure of Edie Ochil¬ 
tree, and tne bizarre appaiitiou of Madge 
Wildflro would have been wanting fiom ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian ’ hod he not told Scoli 
toe story of Feckless Fanny. The ‘ Doom 
of Devorgoil' was suggested by his tale of 
Plnnton, and he suppued the story on which 
Scott foimdedhis last novel, ‘The Surgeon's 
Daughter.’ All this is in addition to much 
and various antiquarian matter which en¬ 
riched in many ways the texture of Scott’s 
romances. T^ain also sent to Scott numerous 
antique curiosities, including the spleuchan 
of Hob Roy, which Lockhart thinks probably 
led Scott to adopt the adventures of Hoh as 
one of Mb themes. 
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While Loclfhort was writing his ‘ Life of 
Burns,’ Train sent him some information 
which Lockhart acknowledged in a letter of 
20 Sept. 1827; hut the portion of these 
notes now in the Laing collection in the 
library of Edinburgh University is of very 
slight value. Train also supplied to George 
Oholmors, author of' Caledonia,’ the earliest 
Imowledge of Boman remains in Ayrshire 
and Wigtownshire, it being previously sup¬ 
posed that the Romans had never penetrated 
into Wigtownshire, nor further into Ayr¬ 
shire than Loudoun Hill. This included 
notices of the Roman post on the Black- 
water of Dee, of the Roman camp at Rispain 
near Galloway, and of the Roman road from 
Dumfriesshire to Ayr. Train further suc¬ 
ceeded in tracing the wall, of vary ancient 
but unknown origin, called the Dell’s Dyke, 
from Lochryan in Wigtownshire to the mrm 
of Hightae m the parish of Loohmaben,Dum- 
friessWe, a distance of eighty miles. 

While Agnes Strickland [q, v.] was collect¬ 
ing material for her life of Mary Queen of 
Scots, she applied to Train for information 
regarding the flight of Mary through eastern 
GaUoway after the battle of Langside, but 
any lingering traditions of this occurrence 
must be regarded as compounded more 
laiwely of fiction than of fact. 

In 1820, through the representations of 
Scott to the lord advocate. Train was pro¬ 
moted supervisor, the station to which he 
wos appointed being Cupar-Fife, whence in 
1822 he was removed to Queensferry, and 
in 1823 to Falkirk. Owing, however, to the 
then prevailing custom of reserving the 
highest oltices of the excise mainly for Eng¬ 
lishmen, the eftbrts of Scott for the advance¬ 
ment of Train to the ranlt of general super¬ 
visor or collector wore unsuccessful. f^Tot 
only so, but owing to fictitious offences, 
manufactured it is said by on English olRoial, 
Train was_ in 1824 ‘removed in censure' 
from Folkirk to be supervisor at Wigtown, 
and although afterwards he was appointed 
to Dumfries, he was, on account of a sup^ 
posed negligence, reduced while at Dumfries 
from the rank of supervisor. After six 
months he was, however, on his own peti¬ 
tion, restored to his former rank, being 
appointed in November 1827 supervisor at 
Castle Douglas. While there he supplied 
idcott with a variety of information for his 
notes to the new edition of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels ’ begun in 1829. In November of the 
some year he was admitted a member of the 
fjoeiety of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

The death of Scott, 21 Sept. 1832, made a 
great blank in the life of Train, but the ab¬ 
sence of the accustomed stimulus did not 


lessen his interest in his old stidi^TT? 
though he had presented Scott with rr,, 
antiqum-ian relics, ho stiU retained arar^^S 
valuable collection of his own. James 
nay, editor of the Edinburgh ‘ Courant ’iv 
records in ‘Household Words 
1863 a visit which he paid to Trk i 
that his ‘little parlour was full d[ Mti 
quities,’ and describes him as ‘a tall old 
man, with an autumnal red in his face halp- 
looking, and of simple quaint mainen' 

Alter his retirement from the excise in 1838 
he took up his residence in a cottage nea^ 
CastleDouglas, where he occupied his leisure 
in contributing to ‘ Chambera'a Journal’ and 

other periodieols, in completing his ‘Hi». 
torical and Statistical Account of the Isle 

of Man, from the earliest time to the present 

date, with a view of its peculiar customs and 
popular superstitions ’ (Douglas, 1846,2 voh 
8 vo), and m writing an account of the local’ 
religious sect known as theBuokanites,under 
the title, ‘ The Buohanites from First toLast' 
(Edinburgh, 1816,8vo). He died on 1 Dec. 
1862. By Mary, daughter of Robert ‘Wilaon, 
gardener in Ayr, he had five children. 

[Pater^on’s Oontomporarlos of Burns, 1810; 
Memoir of Jo&oph Tr<un by John Pstteriion’ 
1867 ; Dumfries Oourier, December 185l' 
Household Words, 16 July 1863; Qlaisovr 
Herald, 22Peb. and 1 March 18D6; mformatiDH 
from Mr. B. W. Maefodze.in.] T. p. H. 


TRANT, ‘Siii’NICIIOLAS(1769-18391, 
brigadier-general in the Portugueae aimy, 
born in 1700, belonged to an Irish family 
originally of Danish origin. His grand¬ 
father, Domiiiiok Trant of Dingle, co. Kerry, 
wrote n tract ‘ Considerations on the preaek 
Disturbance in Munster,’ 1787 (3rd eit. 
1790J. lie was educated at a military col¬ 
lege 111 Franco, hut in consequence of the 
French revolution ho entered the Briti^ 
army, and was commissioned as lieutenant 
in the 84th foot onSl May 1794, Heseried 
with that regiment at Flushing, and iieiit 
with it to the Cape of Good Hope in 1793. 
Retimiiiig to England, ho obtained a com¬ 
pany iu one of the regiments of the Irish 
brigade, liia commission hearing date 1 Oct, 
1794. Ilia regiment was sent to Portngal, 
and he took part in the expedition under Sir 
Charles Stuart, which captured Minorca in 
November 1798. There Trant was appointed 
agent-general for prizes, and helped to oiga- 
msa the Minorca regiment, iu which he was 
made mami on 17 Jan. 1799. Ha served in 
the expedition to Egypt, and his regiment 
was in support of the 42nd ond 28th in ths 
battle of Alexondria. It was disbanded 
after the peace of Amiens, and Trout left 
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aTu®? J made a fresh start j writers on account of the misbehaviour of 

. teing' commissioned as ensign in the ; some of his men. 

mral* stoff corps on 26 Deo. 1803. Ha was In October 1811 he was made a knight 
nramoted lieutenant on 28 Nov. 1806, and commander of the Portuguese order of the 
^aent to Portugal as a military agent in Tower and Sword. In April 1812, when two 
1608. He was given the local rank of lien- French divisions were about to storm Al- 
teaantKsolonel. When Sir Arthur Wellesley meida, he succeeded in imposing on them by 
jivsneed from the Mondego in August, the a show of red uniforms and bivouac fires, 
Portuguese general Freire remained behind, and induced them to retire. On the ISth he 
tut he allowed Trant to accompany "WeUea- was at Ouarda with six thousand militia, and 
Uirith a Portuguese corps of fifteen hun- had a plan for surprising Mormont in 
3 ^ foot and 260 horse. At Bolif a he was his quarters at Sabugal; but on that 
employed to turn the French left j at Vimiero night he himself narrowly escaped being 
lie was in reserve with Craufuid’s British surprised by Marmont in’ Ouarda. Wel- 
Wade. lin^on, while praising his action in the 

Hating gone home, he was sent hack to emergency, warned him not to be too ven- 
Portugal early in 1809 to arrange the de- turesome with such troops ns his. 
tnHs of the evacuation which tiio British In 1813 fresh difficulties were raised about 
goTenuuent contemplated. But these plans his drawing pay as an officer of the staff 
vere changed, and Trant raised a corps from corps while in the Portuguese service. He 
the students of Coimbra University. After obtained leave to go to England, and Wel- 
tha Portuguese defeat at Braga and the lington wrote strongly in support of his 
Ptench capture of Oporto, fresh recruits claim, expressing once more his sense of 
to him. 'With a force of about three Trani's services and merits, and saying that 
thousand men he boldly maintained himselt he had been employed in a most important 
ontheyouga till May. lie took part in the situation for the expenses of which his 
advEUce of WoUesley’s array to the Douro, allowances wore by no means adequate 
and was made governor of Oporto when.it {Wellington Despatches, Ho seems 

ma lecovered. _ to have had no farther part in the war. 

He was promoted captain in the staff He had a bullet in his aide, from which he 
loipa on 1 Juno 1809, but soon afterwards suffered much for the test of bis life. He 
he was told that he would be removed from was transferred from the staff corps to the 
that corps unless ho gave up his employment Portuguese service list on 25 Oct. 1814, and 
inPortugal. He was saved from this by Wei- received a brevet majority on 6 June 1816. 

S on's intervention, who wrote on 9 May This was the scanty reword of the services 
;' There is no ollicer the loss of whose so often praised, 
tervices in this country would be more He was placed on half-pay on 26 Dec. 
teneibly felt.’ By this time he held tbe rank 1816, and he resigned his halt-pay and left 
ofbngadier-generol. the army altogether in 1826. In May 1818, 

In the autumn of 1810, while Welli^on being in pecuniary difficulties, he had asked 
sae felling bad: on Torres Yedras, Trant WdSngton to write on his behalf to the 
twice showed his ‘ activity and prudent en- king of Portugal; but Wellington replied 
terprise,' as Beresford described it. On that such a step would be an indelicacy to 
SOb'spt., with a squadron of cavalry and two Beresford (it, Suppl. xii. 613). 
thousand militia, he surprised the French He died on 16 U’et. 1839 atGreatBaddow, 
tnin of nrtilleiy in a defile. Ilis men he- Essex, of which his son-in-law, John Bram- 
camealarmed, and he had to fallback; but stou, was vicar. He had one sou and one 
he took a hundred prisoners, and caused daughter. 

alossof two days to Mass6na. On 7 Oot. The son, Thomas Abercrombie Trant, was 
he marched snddcnly upon Ooimbra, where born in 1806, obtained a commission in the 
Itofeia had left his sick and wounded with 38th foot in 1820, and was captain in the 
eolj a small guard. He met with little or 28bh foot when he died on 13 March 1832. 
ao leaistance, and carried off five thousand He was the author of ‘ Two Years in Ava' 
ptiwuers to Oporto. It was ‘the most (1827), and of a ‘Narrative of a Journey 
deimg and hardy enterprise executed by any trough Greece' (1830). 
psttisan during the whole war ’ (Napiuh). proticiss Biografleas do OorouBl Trant, by 
A letter of acknowledgment addressed to p, jl, 0. D. T. (a Portugupso monk), Lisbon, 
him some of the French onicors who were isil; ■Wellington Despatches, vols. iv-x ; 
taksn is pnnted in the appendix to Napier's Napier’s IVor in the Poninaula; Boyiil Militaiy 
third volume, and sufficiently refutes the Calendar, v. 316; Gent, Mag. 1832 i. 371, 
diirgesmado against him by some French I839ii.6d3>] E, H, L. 
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TEAPP, JOHN (lGOl-1660), divine, son 
af Nicholas Trapp of Kempsey in Worces¬ 
tershire, was born at Oroome d’Abitot on 
6 June ICOl. He received Ms first school 
teaching from Simon Trapp (probably his 
nncle), and was afterwards a kng’s scholar 
in the free school at Worcester. On 15 Oel. 
1619 he matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he remained several years ns 
servitor. He graduated B.A. on 28 Feb. 
1022, and M.A. on 17 June 1024. In 1622 
he was made usher of the free school of 
Stratford-upon-Avon by the corporation of 
the town, and succoeded to the headmaster- 
ship on 2 April 1624. By Edward, first 
lord Conway, lie was made preacher at Lud- 
dingtou, near Stratford, In 1060 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Weston-on-Avon 
In Gloucestershire, two miles distant from 
hie school at Stratford. 

On the breaking out of the oivil war Trapp 
sided with the parliament and took the 
covenant of 1646. He suifered much at 
the hands of royalist soldiers at Weston, 
and acted as chaplain to the parliamentary 
soldiers in tlie garrison at Stratford for two 
years. In 10 10 the assembly of divines gave 
him the rectory of Wolford in GloucestorSiire 
and Warwickshire, where he encountered 
difficulty in obtaining tho tithos duo to him 
through tlio opposition of tho ejected royalist 
divine, Dr. Bowen. From 27'June 1640 till 
14 Sept. 1047 thoir difieronces wore periodi¬ 
cally brought before the committeo for the 
relief of plundered miuhture, and were finally 
referred to a committee of parliament for the 
county of Warwick, Trapp retained posses¬ 
sion of the rectory of Welford till 1000, 
when Dr, Bowen was reinstated, Ti-app then 
returned to Weston-on-Avon, During his 
residence at Welford he had appointed liis 
i 3 on-in-law, Eobert Dale, to be his deputy in 
the school at Stratford, Trapp died on 
16 Oct. 1009, and was buried in the church 
at VVestou-on-Avon, by the side of his wife, 
where his son John placed a stone over the 
remains of his parents. 

Trapp married, on 29 June 1024, at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, Mary Gibbard, by whom he 
hod eleven children, of whom Joseph Trapp 
41038-1698) was father of Jopoph Trapp 
lT- ptofessor of poetry at Oxford. 

A portrait of Trapp, engraved by K. Gay- 
wood, is prefixed to his ‘ Oommentary upon 
the Minor Prophets' (1664); another por¬ 
trait of him, at the age of fifty-nine, was 
published iu 1000, Both are reproduced in 
the complete edition of his works of 1867-8. 

Trapp’s industry was great. Not only was 
he ‘ one of tlie laime preachers of his time,’ 
but throughout his life lie assiduously worked 


at his copious commentarie^s onlhTRivr 
which are characterised by Quaint 1 ,.. ’ 

and profound scholarship ^ ^ ‘ 

Ills works (all published in Loudon) m- 

elude: 1. ‘God’s Love Tokens' 

2 ‘TheologiaTheplo 8 i®:th 6 TriieTtissuS'- 

1641, 3. ‘Exposition of St. John the 
gelist, 1640. 4, * A Oommentary unon tlo 
Four Evangelists,'1647. 6. ‘A^mmen^ 

?6i7 IfiSp 

X ‘ upon th» 

New Testament, with a Decade of Gomn™ 
Places,'. 1647, 1660 The ‘Dscade'Tn? 
and entitled ‘ MelliflcumTheologium or 
Marrow of Many Good Authors,' was alJ 
published in 1666. 7. ‘A Ola^Th, 
Bible,' 1060. 8 . ‘ Commentary upon t 
Pentateuch,’ 1060,1664. 9, ‘ Comnientarits 
upon Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Son? of 
Songs,’ 1660 i republished in the volume of 
‘ Proverbs to Daniel,’ 1666,1660. 10. ‘Com¬ 
mentary upon the Minor Prophets,’ 1664 

11. ‘Commentary upon Ezra, Nehenuah 
Esther, Job, and Psalms,' 1660, I 657 ! 

12 , ‘ Oommentary on Piovei-Ls, Ecclesiastes 
the Song of Songs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamen¬ 
tations, Ezekiel, and Daniel,’ 1666,1080. 

The collected commeutaiiem under the 
title of ‘ Annotations upon the Old end Sew 
Testaments,' and consist iug mostly of tke 
second editions, appeared m 1662 and the 
following years. They were re-edited and 
published as ‘ Oommentary on the Old and 
Now Testaments,’ 1807-8, the New Testa¬ 
ment portion having appeared previously in 
1806. Two sermons on ‘TheEelativeDuties 
of Husbands and Wives’ and ‘The Eelative 
Duties of Masters and Servants' ore piintd 
in vol. iv. pp. 286 st seq. of ‘ Tracts of ^e 
Anglican Fathers,’ Loudon, 1842. 

[Poster'sAlumni; Wood's Atbenm (Bliss),iii, 
cols. 843-4; Keg. Univ. Oion. (Oxford Hist 
80 c.), II. ii, 376, iii. 406j Biogr. Notice hy 
Aloxandev Grosnrt in vol. iii. of Trapp’s Com- 
mciilary, 1868; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 761; 
Oal.StatoPapers,Dorn. 1631-3,p.l62; Whelan’s 
Guido to Stratford-upon-Avon, p. 118; Spur¬ 
geon's Commenting and Commentaries, p. 7| 
Broniloy’e Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 138| 
Addit. MSS, 16670 f. 253, 15671 ff. 153, 183, 
211 .] B. P. 


TEAPP, JOSEPH (1670-1747), poet 
and pamphleteer, born at Gheirington, 
Gloucestershire, in November 1679, and 
baptised there on 18 Deo. 1679, was the 
second son of Joseph Trapp (I 6 S 8 -I 6881 , 
rector of Ohorrington from 1062, and grand¬ 
son of John Trapp [q. v.l After a truning 
at home by his father and some time at New 
Ocdlege sohool, Oxford, he matriculatrf 
firom Wndham Oolloge on 11 July 1695. 
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He was elected Goodridge exhibitioner in 
WQSand in subsequent years to 1700, and 
Lholar in 1690. He graduated B. A. 22 April 
1699 and M.A. 19 May 1702, and either in 
ros’ot 1704 he became a fellow of his col- 
utb. He was admitted as pro-proctor of the 
miversitT on 4 May 1709, and in 1714 was 
incorporated M.A. of Cambridge. 

Early in his academic career Trapp began 
ta versify. He wrote poems for the Oxford 
collations on the deaths of the young Dulre 
of GloucestBi’,King William, Prince George 
ofDenmorir, and Queen Anne, and the lines 
on the decease of Prince George ware re¬ 
printed in Nichols’s ‘ CoUeotion of Poems ’ 
(•rii, 116-21). To the nniversity set of poems 
m honour of Anne and peace (1718) he con- 
tnbuted both the proloquium and an E^lish 
ode. His Latin hexameters, entitled ‘ Praus 
h'nmini Anglicuni’ (16961 appeared in the 
<Mas!B Anweanee ’ (ii. 211 ), and his unsigned 
poem of ‘ ^des Badmintonianm ’ came out 
m 1701 (Hiett and Bozelet, Qlowsester- 
tilre literature, oi, 13), The anoi^ous 
'Bnlogue to the Xlmvorsity of Oxford. 
Sp^e Mr. Betterton' at the act on 
5 %ly 1703, was his, and ‘ Tho Ti'agody of 
King Saul. Written hy a Deceas’d Person of 
Honour’ (1703, again 1789), is sometimes 
attributed to him (Bakdu, Biogr. Bramatiea, 
in. kl). At this period of his life ho wrote 
poetical paraphrases and translations which 
are included in the 'Miscellanies’ of Dry- 
den and Fenton. Ilis play of‘Abramnle: or 
Love and Empire. A Tragedy acted at the 
New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ 
which was printed without tho dramatist’s 
same in 1704, and often reissued, brought 
him‘some reputation among the witlaj' but 
when the author was presented to Bishop 
Minsou for ordination in the English 
chmcb, the bishop rehulced him for its 
composition, These early productions caused 
Ms name to be inserted in the ironical Latm 
distich on the nine famous Oxford poets, viz. 
‘Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Oinbb, Trapp, Young, 
Carey, Tickell, Evans ’ (Pubct, lieliguea, ed. 
Wheatley, iii. 807). They gave him also the 
post of first professor of poetry at Oxford, 
which he held from 14 July 1708 to 1718. 
Heame called him upon his appointment ' a 
most ingenious honest gent, and eveiy ways 
desarring of y" place (he being also in mean 
ciromnstances),’ and added that he was 
elected ‘to the great satisfaction of the whole 
anirersity’ (Colletstiom, cd. Doble, ii. 120). 
But this good opinion did not last long. 
Trapp's first lecture concluded with a com¬ 
pliment to Dr. William Lancaster [q. v.], and 
he was condemned as ‘ somewhat given to 
cringing,’ His lectures, which were de¬ 


livered in Latin, were well attended, and bis 
criticisms axe said to have been ‘sound and 
clear,’ showing thought of his own and not a 
compilation firom others (Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. xi. 194), The first volume of these 
‘ Praeleotiones Poeticce’ came out in 1711, 
the second in 1715, arid the third edition is 
dated 1736. Am English translation hy the 
Rev. William Clarke of Buxted and Wil¬ 
liam Bowyer was published ‘with addi¬ 
tional notes ’ in 1742. 

Trapp plunged into politics as a tory 
and a nign churchman. He assisted Henry 
Sacbeverell [q. v.l at his trial in 1709 and 
1710, and on SachevexeU’s recommendation 
became in April 1710 his successor in the 
lectureship at Newington, Surrey. The 
preface to a tract called ‘ A Letter out of the 
Country to the Author of the Managers Pro 
and Con’ on this trial was written hy him, 
and in September 1710 he vindicated 
Sachorerell’s noisy progress into exile in an 
anonymous pamphlet entitled 'An Ordinary 
Journey no Progress ’ (^dau, Sacheverell 
Biblwgr, pp. 37, 68). Ilearne pronounced 
the second of these productions ‘a most silly 
ridiculous thing;’ Swift wrote to Stella in 
March 1711-12, ‘Trapp is a coxcomb; 
Sacheverell is not very deep; and their 
judgment in things of wit and sense is 
miracnlons’ (Works, ed. 1883, iii. 11-12). 
Another anonymous pamphlet by Trapp was 
called ' The true genuiue Tory Address and 
the true gemiine'WhigAddi'ess set one against 
another,’^1710. 

In January 1710-11 Sir Constantine 
Phipps, the tory lord chancellor of Ireland, 
carried over Trapp as his chaplain, ‘ a sort 
of pretender to wit, a second-rate pamphle¬ 
teer for the cause, whom th^ pay by sending 
him to Ireland’ (Swiei, VTorks, ii. 140). 
On the following 14 May Swift took a pont- 

E hlet in manuscript—‘ a very scurvy piece ’— 
y Trapp to a printer’s in the city. It was 
entitled ‘The Character and Principles of 
the present Set of Whigs ’ (anon.), 1711. 
His poem ‘on the Duke of Ormond’ was 
printed in Dublin, and reprinted in London, 
where 'just eleven of them ware sold, ’Tis 
a dull piece, not half so good os Stella’s ; 
and she is very modest to compare herseE 
with such a poetaster’ (i2. ii. 826-7). The 
author’s fortunes had net pro^ored to this 
date, and they were not improved by his 
marriage in 1712 to a daughter of Alder¬ 
man White of St. Maiy’s, Oxford. This 
event probably led to the manuscript note 
in the bursar’s book at Wadham College, 
that he left the society in 1712, though hU 
name appears in the accounts until 1716. 
Swift wrote on 17 July 1712, ‘I hAve 
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mada Trap chaplaia to Lord Bolingbrolce, 
and lie is mighty happy and thankful for it ’ 
(TFbrfe, iii. 41). Next November he was an 
xinEuccessful candidate for the lectureship at 
St. Clement Danes, London. On_l April 
1713 Swift would not dine with Bolingbroke 
because he was expected to 'look over a dull 
poem of one parson Trap upon the peaoo;’ 
afterwards he both read and corrected the 
poem, ‘ but it was good for nothing.’ It was 
printed anonymously at Dublin, as 'Peace, a 
Poom,’ inscribed to the Lord Viscoun t Boling- 
broke, 1718 i it was praised by Gay as ‘con¬ 
taining agreatmanygoodlines.’ In February 
1718-1714 a case which had been several 
times before the courts was decided in his 
favour. lie had contested with another 
clergyman the leoturcship of the London 
parishes of St. Olave, Old .Towrv, and St. 
Martin’s, Ironmonger Lane, and through the 
votes of the parishioners that were disseuters 
had lost it. It was now decided that thej 
had not the privilege of voting, and this 
decision gave him the post (Ma.xoolii, Land. 
Sedivimmi, iv. 662). From 1714 to 1722 he 
held by the gift of the Earl of Potorborough 
the rectory of Dauntsoy in Wiltshire, and 
through tlio interest of his old friend Dr. 
Lancaster he obtained in 1715 the leoture- 
ship at the chnrch of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster. Ho dedicated to his 
parishioners at Daunt&ey a tract on the 
‘ Duties of Private, Domestic, and Public 
Devotion.’ 

The governors of St. Bartholomew's Hos¬ 
pital elected Trapp on 20 April 1722 ns 
vicar of the united parishes of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, and St. Leonard, Foster 
Lane, and in 1732-3 he was presented by 
Lord Bolingbroke to the rectory of Ilar- 
lington in Middlesex. These preferments 
he retained until his death, and with them 
he held lectureships iu several London 
churches, tho most important of them being 
3t. Olavo, Old dowry, and St. Mavtin-in- 
thc-Fields. George Whit afield wont to 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, on 2'J April 
1739, and heard Trapp proach against him 
one of four discourses on 'the nature, 
folly, sin, and danger of being rigliteous over¬ 
much.’ They were printed in 1739, passed 
througli four editions in that yoar, and wero 
translated into German at J^aslo in 1739. 
Answers to thorn were published by White- 
field, Law, the Rev. Robert Seagrnve, and 
others, and an anonymous reply boro the 
sarcastio title of ‘Dr. Trapp vindicated from 
the Imputation of being a Ohristian’ ^f. 
OvunTON, Jii/m Law, pp. 293-808). He 
retorted with ‘The True Spirit of the 
Methodists and their Allies; m Answer to 


Tramp’s Se7mons’(anor)ri^ 
extract from Trapp’s sermon was mlntij^ 
tlm‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (ITSofpp ft 
292), and a continuation was proilBed'w 
not permitted to appear (a paper of 

sid6rations’onitsnon-appearanc6wasi)rl^»j 

mtha^eriodioalforl?§^^ 

In the space of a few weeks m 17 ob 
several persons Kving in London 
received into the Roman church, and TrZ 
thereupon published a treatise of 'Po ,2 
truly stated and briefly confuted,’in tS 
parts, which reached a third edition in 
1746. In 1727 ho renewed the attack in 
‘ The Church of England defended anainS 
the Church of Rome, in Answer to flate 
Sophistical and Insolent Popish Book’ Aa 
a compliment for thoso labours ke was created 
by the university of Oxford D.D. by dinlomn 
on 1 Feb. 1727-8. yaipioms 


The second half of Trapp’s life passed in 
aliluence and dignity. While president of 
Sion College in 1743 he published a ‘Concio 
nd oleriim Londinensem, 26 April 1743 ,' Hj 
died of pleurisy at Harlington on 22 Nov 
1747, and was buried on the north side of the 
entrance into the chancol, upon the north 
wall of which is a monumeut; another, the 
cost of which was borne by the parishioners 
i.*) on the oast wall of the chancel of Newgate 
church. The books in Trapp’s library at 'Wa> 
wiok Lane, London, to which Saoheverell’s 
library had been added, and those at Harhng- 
ton, with his son’s collections, were sold to 
Lowndes of London, and then passed to 
Govornor Palk. 

Tmpp's eldest son, Henry, so named after 
Henry St. John, lord Bolingbroke, died in 
infancy. The second son, Joseph, rector of 
Strathfieldsaye, died in 1709; apoem by him 
on ‘ Virgil's Tomb, Naples,’ 1741, is in Dods- 
ley’s ‘ Oollootion of Poems ’ (iv. 110); in 1735 
ho gavo to the picture gallery of the Bodleian 
Library nn admirable threo-quorter-Iengtli 
portrait of bis father. An engraving of it 
wna prefixed to vol. i. of the father's sermons 
(1752), and a socoiid engraving is in Harding's 
‘Biographical MiiTor’ (ii, 84). Aoowly 
Joso^ Smith hangs iu the hall of'Wa&m 
College. 

Trapp was a man of striking appesnmee, 
and he was effective in the pulpit as an in- 
culcatoi of plain morality. The assertion 
that he wasted his youthful energies in dis¬ 
sipation has to he accommodated to Bishop 
Pearce’s statement that he studied harder 
than any man in England. 

The best remembered of Trapp’s works is 
his translation into blank verse of Virgil^ 
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the amusement of liia leisure 
7^., for twenty-eight years. The first 
of the ‘ ^neis ’ came out in. 1718, 
Aa second in 1720, and the translation cf 
Z complete worhs, ‘ with large expl aiiatory 

otes and critical observations,’ which have 
Ln much praised, was published in three 
Jjttmes in 1731 and 1786. Freedom is 
«cnfioed to closeness of rendering, n quality 
«liich as Johnson said, ‘ may continue its 
ffistenee as long as it is the clandestine 
refoES of schoolboys’ {Uvea of PoeU, ed. 
Aumingham, i. 374-6). Several epigrams 
Ttere made on it, the moat familiar being 
tjat by Abel Evans [q. v.] on the publica¬ 
tion of the first volume: 

jeeplherommondmente,TiMpp,andgonofurther, 
iMitisimUen, That thou shalt not murther. 

Tnpp's otl*®* ■worha comprised, in addition 
to angle sermons : 1. ‘Moat Faults on one 
(anon.), 1710. In reply to the whig 
r^phlet, ‘Foulta on both Sides.' 2. ‘To 
Jli, Harley on his appearing in PublicTi 
after the Wound from Ouieoard,' 1712. 
ft 'Her Majesty’s Prerogative in Ireland’ 
(anon.l, 1712. 4. ‘Preservative against un- 
ttttled Notions and Want of Principles in 
Beligion,’ 171^ vol. ii. 1722; 2nd ed. 1722, 
S A 5. ‘ Beal Nature of Church and 
Eingdom of Christ,’ 1717, three editions. 
His reply to Iloadly was answered by 
(hlbeit Burnet, second sou of Bishop Bur¬ 
net, and by several other writors. 8. ‘ Doc- 
tnne of the Trinity briefly stated and 
jraTed. MoyerLeotures, 1720 andl7SO,’17SO. 
f. ‘Thouglus upon the four last Things : 
lieath, Judgment, Heaven, Hell. A Poem 
in&urparts’ (anon.), 1784 and 1736 j 3rd 
ed. 1749. He presented a copy to each of hie 
puishioners. 8. Milton's ‘FaradisusAmiasns 
Latine redditua,' vol. i. 1741, vol. ii. 1744. 
This was printed at his own cost, and he lost 
bayiiy by the venture. 9. ‘ Explanatory 
Sates upon the Four Gospels and the Acts 
at the Apostles,’ 1747 and 1748, 2 vols. j 
reprinted at Oxford, 1806. Two volumes of 
Trapp’s ‘ Sermons on Moral and Practical Sab¬ 
ots'were published by his surviving son in 

Tcapp wrote several papers in the ‘Exa- 
annerj’vols.i.andii., and contributed several 
pieces to the ‘Grub Street Journal,’ 1726. 
Many anonymous pieces are assigned to 
tim by a writer, opparently well informed, 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1786, ii. 
1661). The well-known tory epigram on 
the king sending a troop of horse to Oxford 
and hooks to Cambridge is usually attri- 
hnted to him [see under Bbownh, Sib 
■W iiiiAM, and Moobh, Jomsr, 1640-1714). 


[Gardiner’s'Wadham Coll. i. 387-8; Notes and 
Queries, 9thaer.iii.203; Biogr.Brit.; Gent.HiIjig. 
1741 p. 699,1786 i. 381-4,4.62,660-3 ; Lysaut’s 
Farisbasof Middlesox, pp. 129-32; Malcolm’s 
bond. Bedivivum, iii. 341, 360; Boswell’s John¬ 
son, ed. Hill, i. 140, iv. 383 ; Wordsworth’s 
Life in English Univ, pp. 5,46; Wood's Hist, of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, vol. 11 . pt. ii, p. 976 ; Jacob's 
Poet. Eegistar, i. 269, ii. 213-14; Scott’s Swift, 
ii. 143-4, 263, iii. 43, 143-4; Hearne’s Oollse- 
tions, ed, BoUe, i. 212, 266, ii. 120, 141, 192, 
384, iii. 66,70,4S0;Beliq,Heamiane9(od. 1869), 
i. Sil, ii. 140; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, i. SO, 
iL 148-60, iii. 330, ri. 85; information through 
Mr. W. V. Morgan, alderman of London.] 

W. P. 0. 

TBAQTTATR, first Eael oe. [See 
Stbwabt, Sib Johit, d. 1050.] 

TEAVEKS, BENJABHN (1783-1868), 
surgeon, was second of the ten children of 
Joseph Travers, sugar-baker in Queen 
Street, Oheapside, by his wife, a daughter 
of the Rev. Francis Spilsbury, Ho was 
born in April 1783, and after leoeiving a 
classical education at the grammar school 
of Oheshunt, Hertfordshire, under the Rev. 
E. Cogan, he was taught privately until 
at the age of sixteen he was placed in his 
father's counting-house. He soon evinced 
a strong dislike to commercial pursuits, and, 
as his father was a frequent attendant on 
the lectures of Henry Chns [q. v.] and (Sir) 
Astley Poston Cooper [q. v.J, Travers was 
articled to Cooper in August 1800 for a term 
of six years, and became a pupil resident in his 
house. During the last year of his appren¬ 
ticeship Travers gave occasional private 
demonstrations on anatomy to his fellow 
pupils, and established a clinical society, 
meeting weekly, of which he was the secre¬ 
tary. 

lie was admitted a member of the College 
of Surgeone in 1806, and srant the follow¬ 
ing session at Edinburgh. He returned to 
London at the end of 1807, and settled at 
New Court, St. Swithin's Lane. Ho was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy at Guy’s 
Ilospital, and, his father’s affairs having 
become emharraesed, he obtained the apwiiit- 
ment in 1809 of surgeon to the East India 
Company’s warehouses and brigade, a corps 
afterwards disbanded. 

On the death of John Cunningham Saun¬ 
ders [q. T.] in 1810, Travers was appointed 
to succeed him as surgeon to the London. 
Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye, now the 
Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital. This post 
he held for four years single-handed, and 
so developed its resources as a teachii^ in¬ 
stitution that in 1814 (Sirt William Law¬ 
rence fq. V.] was appointed to assist him. 
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contingent. In this year lie commanded a 
force in the field against Sankai Sing, and 
received the thanks of government for his 
services. On 6 Dec. 1863 he was promoted 
to be colonel. 

After the outbreak of the mutiny in 1837 
Travers moved in the middle of June from 
Bhopal to Indtir, where Colonel (afterwards 
Sir^ Henry Marion Durand [q. v.l was the 
resident, and assumed command of the 
forces there. On i July some of Holkar’s 
troops mutinied, and thirty-nine persona 
were massacred, Travers, uncertain of his 
own men, nevertheless no sooner heard the 
guns than he formed up the picket where 
they could moat advantageously charge the 
guns of the mutineers, and at once ordered 
them to advance. Gallantly loading them, 
he drove away the gunners, wounded Saadat 
Bhan, the inciter of the mutiny, and for a 
few moments had the guns in his possession. 
But he found only five men had followedhim, 
and, os they were completely exposed to a 
galling infantry fire, he was obliged to retire. 
Theoharge, however, by creating a favourable 
diversion, not only enabled Durand to place 
the residency guns in position and to make 
some hurried arrangements for defence, but 
ollowed many persona to escape to the resi¬ 
dency. Travers opened firelrom the resi¬ 
dency guns, but Ilia cavalry wore leaving 
him, and his efibrls to induce his infantry to 
charge were unavailing. The ladies and 
children were therefore placed on gun-car¬ 
riages, and, covered by the cavalry, which, 
though willing to follow Travers, would not 
fight for him, the little band moved out of 
the residency, and arrived at Sihor on 4 J uly. 
Por his services he received the wav medal, 
and for his special gallantry in charging the 
guns on 1 July, which Durand brou^il to 
notice iii his despatches, Travers was awarded 
the Victoria Cross on 1 March 1801. 

Trovers returned to duty with his old re¬ 
giment, the 2 nd native infantry, in 18CB. 
On 8 Hept. 1800 he was appointed comman¬ 
dant of the Central India horse, on 26 Ucl. 
1801 brigadier-general commanding Saugor 
district, on 23 July 1806 be was promoted 
to be major-general, and the same year re¬ 
ceived a good-service pension. He was given 
the command of the Mirat division on 6 Aug. 
1860, was promoted to he lieutenant-general 
on 6 Feb. 1873, and was made a companion 
of the Bath, military division, on 24 May 
1873. Travers was permitted on 3 July 1874 
to reside out of India, lie was promoted to 
bo general on 1 Oot. 1877, and was placed 
on the unemployed supernumerary list on 
1 July 1881. lie died at Fallanza, Italy, on 
1 April 1884. Travers published in 1876 


‘ The Evacuation of Indore,’ to rt^lwT' 
ments m Kaye’s ‘History of 


ments 

Wot. 


[India Offlee Kecords; DesDatchM. r- . 
Mag. 1884; Vibart'a Addiscombo ita’ju"*' 
and Mm of Note; Kaye’s History’of thfe 
in Afghanistan, 1838-42; Kaye’s Histow of a 
Sepoy Wei; Malleson’s History 

Mukinv? SkopniiAlnT’a i* * J-PQUll 
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Paper vii.; Durand’s First Afghan War; iLt 
Coimsols of an Unknown Counsellor, by S 
Eviins Bell.] 


TRAVERS, JOHN (1703 ?-17s8'i 
musician, horn about 1703, received his eorlv 
musical education in the choir of St. Georse’s 

OhapeI,Windsor. By the generosityof Henry 
Godolphm [q. v.l, dean of St. Paul’s and 
provost of Eton College, he was apprenticed 
to Maiirioo Greene [q. v.l Ho afterwards 
studied with John Clmstopher Pepusch 
[q. V.], and copied, says Burney, ‘ the correct 
dry, and fanciless stylo of his master.’ On 
Pepusoli’s death Travers sucoeoded, by be¬ 
quest, to a portion of his fins musicallib^. 
About 1726 ho became organist of St. Panl’e* 
Covont Garden, and afterwards of Fulham 
church. On 10 May 1737 he succeeded 
Jonathan Martin (1716-1737) [q. v,] aa 
organist of the Clinpel Royal, a post which 
he hold until his death in 1768. 

Travers wrote much church music, in¬ 
cluding ‘The whole Book of Psalms for one, 
two, three, four, or five voices, with a 
thorough bass for the harpsichord’ (1760P), 
His service iuF and his anthem 'Asciihe nnto 
the Lord ’ arc still in frequent use. Of his 
secular conmositions the best loiown ate hie 
‘ Eighteen Canzonets,’ the words being from 
the posthumous works of Matthew Wor, 
which enjoyed great popularity in thoir day. 

[Georgian Era.iv. £16; Bnrnoy's Oeneial His¬ 
tory of Music, iii. 618, iv. 039 j Grove’s Diet, of 
Music and MuUcinus, iv. 162.] H. N. 


TRAVERS, REBECCA (1609-1688), 
quakoresB, bom in 1609, was daughter of a 
baptist named Booth, and from the age of 
six devoutly studied the Bible. At an early 
age she married William Travers, a toliacco- 
nist at the Three Feathers, Watling Street, 
London. In 1664 curiosity led her to hear a 
dispute between James Naylor [q. v.] andtha 
baptists. Soon afterwards she met Naylor 
privately, became a sound quoker, and hia 
good friend. Her stability and discretioii 
contrasted with the extravagances of the 
handful of qunker women who contributed 
to Naylor’s fall. Rebecca Travers vlsitrf 
him in prison, and, upon his release in 
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1669, lodged liuii for a time at 

^^''°^ries 9 and powerful preaclier, she 
rttended at St. John the Evangelist's church 
• thesMoe year and questioned the priest 
Labis doctrine. He hurried away, leaving 
let to be jostled and abused. Gough soys 
jie was three times in Newgate in 1604, 
lat these imprisonments are not recorded in 
Ws ‘ Sufferings.’ She early tools a pro- 
St part among the qualter woman, being 
socially trusted with the care of the sick, 
^ and piiaotiht’®- She visited the prisons 
Jtipswieu and elsewhere. In 1671, a year 
lefow the representative yearly meeting, the 
igjj.peeks’ meeting’ was ostablished os a 
court of appeal. It was composed of ‘ ancient 
Friends’—i.e. inexperience and quoker stand- 
me not age—and Eabacca Travers was one 
ofits 6rst members. It still exists, as does 
also the ‘ box meeting ’ for the relief of poor 
Friends, wlrich was first started other house. 

Rebecca Travers died on 16 Juno 1688, 
a<re4 79. A son, Matthew, and at least one 
Sughtsr survived. She was author of ten 
anafi works, including a volume of religious 
Terse, and prefaces to two of Naylor's books; 
alsofthia is not given in Smith’s ‘Catalogue ’) 
of ‘The "Work of God in a Dying Maid,’ 
T^»iilnn, 1677, 12rao (two editions); re¬ 
printed Dublin, 1790, lamo : London, 1861, 
Sioo, It is the account of the conversion 
^unkerism and subsequent death of Susan 
■Whitrow, a modish young lady of fifteen. 

rKesl's Hist, of Puritans, v. 277; Gough’s 
Hut. of Quakers, iii. 210-23; Baiclay's Letters 
ofMy Wends, p. 120; Sowol’s Hist, of tho 
Bise, ii. 862; Smith's Cat. ii. 820; Whitehead's 
Cbiatian Progress, pp. 202, 294 ; Bock and 
BaU’e London Prienus^ Meotinge, pp. 92,120, 
3SI; Basse's Sufferings, i. 484; Whilohoad’a 
Impartial Belation of Naylor, p. xxi; Bogisters 
atSsTonshirB Housej E.O.; Swarthmoro MSS., 
TboiB are thieo original leltors.] 0. F. S. 

IPRAVERS, WALTER (1648 W8S6), 
pmitan divine, eldest son of 'Waltor Travers, 
a goldsmith, of Brydelsmith Gate, Notting¬ 
ham, by his wife Anne, was horn at Not¬ 
tingham about 1648. The father, a strong 
pnntan, divided his lauds among his three 
eons, Walter, John, and Iliimphr^, and his 
only daughter, Ann (see omy of his wiU, 
pved 18 Jan. 1676 at P. C. Nottingham, 
mHotes and Queries, 3rd sor. v. 27). 

Travers matriculated as a student at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, on 11 July 
1660, graduated B.A. 1606, M.A. 1669jWas 
sleeted a junior fellow of Trinity on 8 Sept. 
1667, and senior fellow 26 March 1669 
(Muiiingee, JTist, of the Vrdo, Oambr, 
p. 681). Whitgjft was then master, and 
ron xrx. 


professed afterwards that had he not left 
Cambridge he would have expelled Travers 
for nonconformity (SrEirn, Life, i. 348). 
Travers went to Geneva, formed a lifelong 
friendship with Beza, then rector of the 
university, and became strengthened in his 
desire for reform within the cum'cb of Eng¬ 
land. He there wrote the famous ' Eccle- 
siasiieiB Disciplinm et Anglicanm Ecclesias 
ah iUa Abeirationis plena e verbo Dei & 
dilucida explicatio,’ printed anonymously at 
La RoebeUe, 1674, Svo. This was at once 
ascribed to Travers’s authorship. An Eng¬ 
lish translation hy Thomas Cartwright [q.vT], 
was entitled ' A full and plaine deolaiation 
of Ecclesiaaticoll DiscipUne owt off the 
word off God, and off the declininge off the 
churche off England from the same, 1674 ’ 
[prohahly 1674-6], 4to; the Latin preface 
% Cartwright (cf. p. 7) is dated 2 Feb. 
In this work Travers discusses the proper 
calling, conduct, knowledge, apparel, and 
maintenance of a minister, the offices of 
doctors, bishops, pastors, and elders, and the 
functions of the consistory. He severely 
criticised the universities, caDing them ‘ the 
haunts of drones . . . monasteries whose 
inmates yawn and snore, rather than col¬ 
leges of students.’ 

Nevertheless, on his return to England, 
Travers proceeded B.D. at Cambrid^, and 
was incorporated D.D. at Oxford ll July 
1576. He declmcd to suhsciihe, and was 
unable to obtain a license to preaoh (of. Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. Addenda, 1666-79, p. 
628). Early in 1678, when Cartwright was 
settled in the Low Countries, it was sug¬ 
gested by Henry Killigrewto Williom Davi¬ 
son [q.v.], the English ambassador there, 
that Travers should found an English service 
for the merchants at Antwerp (ib. pp. 632, 
634,640, 642,644,649). After taking leave 
of his mother at Nottingham, he went over 
about April, and on 14 May was ordained by 
Cartwright, Villiers, and others at Ant¬ 
werp, preaching his ordination sermon the 
some day to a large congregation (FuLniiE, 
Church Mist, bk, ix. p. 214; Nnaii, Mist, <f 
Puritans, i. 289). 

In a year or two Travers was book in 
England, perhaps as pastor at Ringwood, 
Hampshire (Fobtub), and acting as domestic 
chaplain to Lord-treasurer Burghley, and 
tutor to his son Robert Cecil (afterwards 
Earl of Salisbury). In 1681, recommended 
by Burghley and by two letters from Bishop 
Ayhner of London, he was appointed after¬ 
noon lecturer at the Temple, Richard Alvey 
being master. At the Lambeth conference 
of distinguished laymen and clergy in Sep¬ 
tember 1684 Travers was the chief advocate 

4 i. 
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of the puritan party. He urged reformation | attributes to his oritioisr 
of the rubric on. the following points, namely: study which resulted in 

the abolition of private baptism and baptism Polity.’ Travers’s ‘Su^__ 

by women j private communion; the ves- council was privately priSed Md dreXt 
tures ‘ which Bishop Bidl^ had condemned It and Hoolcer’a ‘ Answer ’ were both nr! Sf 
as too bad for a fool in a play | ’ the reading at Oxford in 1612, and are in all edition f 
of the apocrypha j pluralities, and insnlfi- Hooker’s works. ’ 

cient ministry. Nothing definite resulted After his inhibition Travers remained ' 
from the conference. Stryjo wron^ says London, holding meetings, when ha dared 
‘ the ministers were convinced.’^ Travers at his own house (Puxiek, Church Sut 
remained a nonconformist until his death. ix. p. 207). It was apparently in 1691 that 
Alvey, the master of the Temple, on his Travers was invited by Andrew Mehifia 
deathbed ^10 May 1683) recommended Tr^ [q-v.], the prefect, to occupy a chair of dii initv 
vers as his successor. The benchers peti- at St. Andrews University (i6. p. 216), ^ 

tioned for him, and BuTOhley’s opinion was Soon afterwards Bnrghley procured him 
sought by the q^iieen (Sthyph, Whitgift, i. the appointment as provost of the newlv 
342). The appointment of the master lay founded Trinity College, Dublin, where bV 
with the crown. Archbishop Whitgift in- succeeded an old Cambridge friend Adam 
sisted that Travers must he re-ordained Loftus [q.v.], the first holder of the office 
according 1o the rites of the church of He was sworn in on 6 Deo. 1696, reesUimi 
Bnglond. Travers refused on the ground a salary of 407. a yoar. Ho appealed to ^ 
that it would invalidate all ordinations of queen through Michael Hicks, secretory to 
foreign churches, and annul every marria^ Lord Burghley, to supplement the poor en- 
or baptism at which he had officiated (or. dowment with a grant of 1007. a year in 
Lansaownc MSS. xlii. 90,1.78, reasons why concealed lands (Lamdmime MSS. CTiii. 69 
he will not be reovdained, one unper ajipo- oxv, 46). ’ ' 

rently in Travers’s hand, witn marginal Travers resigned on 10 Oct. 1698 because 
eommente by ‘Whitgift j printed Strype * he doth find he cannot have hie hoaltb 
in ‘Life of Whitgift,’ App. hk. iii. No. xxx.) there’ (Stubbs, Siat, of Univ. qf Dtiblin, 
Richard Hooker [q. v.] was appointed on App. pp, 20 n., 372), and returned to Eng- 
17 March 1686 j but on 4 Nov. 1686 the land. Archbishop Uesher, whose name ib 
benchore made an order that' Mr. Travers’s erroneously said to have been entered as 
pension should be continued, and he remain first pupil at Dublin, frequently visited him 
in Iho parsonage-house’ (Register of the iti London, whore he lived in great obscurity 
Temple,’ in Mobbicb’s manuscript Citron, and, it is said, poverty. On 6 March 1634 
Acc. of Nonconformity). Thus Travers ro- he was glad to receive 67. from a legacy for 
mained afternoon lecturer, and in the aftor- eilenoed ministers (IloQUB Mobbiob, Mam- 
noon confuted ' in the language of Gmeva ’ ttrripta ); hut on hie death in January 16^, 
what Hooker had said in the morning, and unmarried, he appears to have been wealthy, 
what he again vindicated on the following By his will (P. 0. 0. 7 Sadler), dated 14 
Sunday. 'Some eay the congregation (proved 24) Jan. 1634, he bequeathed, besides 
ebbed in the morning and flowed in the legacies to his nephews and nieces, 1007. 
afternoon ’ (Fullbb, bk. ix. p. 216). The each to Einmamim and Trinity Colleges, 
church was crowded by lawyers, who were Cambridge, and to Trinity OoUege, Dublin, 
deeply interested in the controversy between to educate students for the ministry; bis 
the preachers. One half of Travers’s auditors gold platejliarpis, globes, compasses, and607. 
sided with him, and consequently it was for a Latin sermon passed to Sion College, 
said ‘one half of the lawyers in Euglond’ Loudon. 

heoamo ' counsel against the ecclesiastical Both tlie ‘ Ecclesiasticm Disciplinee’ and 
government thereof’ (ib, p. 218). To bring the English translation (which was probably 
the debate to a conclusion, a prohibition was printed at Middelburg) are rare, especially 
served upon Travers as he was ascending the with the folding table. The rmrint, *A 
pulpit stairs on a Sunday afternoon in 1686, EVl and Plains Declaration of Ecclesiasti- 
and he quietly dismissed the congregation, cal Diaolplino ovt of the Word of God, and 
It is noticeable that the dis^tants, who were of the declining of the Church of England 
connected by marriage—Travere’e brother from the same. At Geneva MBixxx.,’8 to, 
John having married, 26 July 1680, Hooker’s is also rare. It was again reprinted [Lon- 
sister Alice—throughout esteewod each don], 1617, 4to. This book has been con- 
othor ‘ not as private enemies, hut as public founded by every writer since St^s and 
champions of their separate parties.’ Ilookor Neal with ‘ Do Disoiplina Eedesim sacra, 
alludes in generous terms to Travers, and ox Dei vorho desoripta,’ a different work 
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although apparently it is not 

sfant which was translated, prohohly also 
bv Cartwright, as ' A Brief and Plaine De- 
claiation concerning the desires of all those 
faithful ministers that have and do seeks 
for the discipline and reformation of the 
Charch of mgland. At London, printed 
by Robert WaJde-graue,’ 1684, 8vo (Brit. 
Mub.) If hook were not written by 
Ttareis, it t'efotred to him 

for revision (Banoeopt, Dangeroits Pod- 
tim, 1693f p, 76), and was being reprinted 
at Cambridge in 1686 when all the copies 
at the university press were seized by Whit- 
M'a order and burned. From one remain- 
iBgin Cartwright’s stnd^ a brief set of rules 
^ compiled by o provincial synod (which 
Oartwri^t attended, from ’Warwick) at St. 
John’s Oolleae, Cambridge, in 1689; these 
rules were aubsoribed in 1690 by five hun¬ 
dred ministers, and reprinted ‘ by authority ’ 
of the ‘Waatmineter assembly as ‘ A Dheo- 
toryof Churoh Ghivernment,’ London, 1644, 
and mors recently in foceimile, with a valu¬ 
able introduction hy Peter Lorimcr, London, 
1872, 4to. It is the latter work which 
Soamaa (jEliidbetlian Peliff. Siat.) and Dr. 
Derter {Congregat. of Three Hundred Fears) 
refer to as the ‘ text-hook of preahy terianiein.’ 

John Tbathbs (d. 1620), brother of the 
ahovB, gi-aduated at Mngdalon Oolite, Ox¬ 
ford, and was chosen fellow 1669. He died 
rector of Farringdon, Devonshire, 1620, 
ieaying hy his wife Alice Hooker four sons— 
^ 08 , Samuel, John, and "Walter—who all 
took orders, ’The youngest, "Walter Travers, 
chaplain to Charles I, rector of Steeple 
Ashton, Wiltshire, vioar of Wellington, 
Somerset, and rector of Pitminater, Dovon- 
shire, died 7 April 1646, and was buried in 
Exeter Cathedral; his son Thomas, M.A. 
of Magdalen College, 1044, lecturer at St. 
Andrews, Plymouth, was ejected from St. 
Columh Major, Cornwall, in 1662 (Fapuiib, 
Nmum, Mem, i. 849). 

[Besides the authorities alieody given, see 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 201; Nnras’a Life of Burghley, 
ni. 8d8; Heylyn’e Hist, of Prosbytecinns, pp. 
S14 seq.; Sbypo’s Annals, vol. iii. pt. i, pp. 179, 
352-4, 413,632,493-4, vol. ii.pt. i.p. 277, pt. ii. 
p. 174; Elrington's Lifo of Usher, i. 16, 16; 
Seamens Elizabethan Bolig. Hist. pp. 882, 396, 
448,444-6,466; Borlase's Beduotion of Ireland, 
pp, 147-9; Bagwell’s Iralancl under the Tudors, 
p, 471 ,* Oal. State Papeta, Dorn, 1628-9, p. 642; 
Killen’s Eccl. Hist, of Ireland, i, 452; Erwick's 
Euly Hist, of Trin, Ccill. Dublin, p. 17; Hunt’s 
Migious Thought in England, 1. 61-78. A 
yaluable account of the ' Dieciplinn ’ is given in 
App. C. p, 631 of Mulliugeru Hist, of Cam- 
h^ge, but the edition of 1644 of the Directory 
of Church Government is treated os a new 
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translation of the earlier work, Boger Morrice’s 
manuscript Account of Nonconjfbmuty, in three 
folio volumes with index, in Dr. 'Williams’s 
Libr ; cf. arts. CaaTwajonT, Thouas, and 
HooEiiR, KuHAin).] 0. F. S. 

TBAVIS, GEOBGE (1741-1797), arch- 
deacon of Chester, only son of John Travis 
of Heyside, near Shaw, Lancashire, by 
Hannan bis wife, was born in 1741, and 
educated by his uncle, the Bev. Benjamin 
Travis, incumbent of Boyton, Lancashire, 
and at the Manchester grammar school, 
which he entered in January 1766. He 
matiiculated &om St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, as a sizar in 1701, and graduated 
B.A in 1765 and M.A. in 1768, He was 
fifth senior optima and chancellor’s senior 
medallist in 1766. He was ordained in tdiat 
year, was appointed vicar of Eastham, 
Cheshire, in 1706, and rector of Handley 
in the same county in 1787, and he held 
both benefices tiU his death. In 1783 he 
was made a prebendary of Chester Cathedral, 
and in 178G archdeacon of Chester. Us is de¬ 
scribed as a ‘ gentleman and scholar,’ and is 
said to have been' familiarly acquainted with 
the law of tithes.’ He came into prominence 
in1784 by the publication of his ^ Letters to 
Edward Gibbon,’ in defence of the genuine¬ 
ness of the disputed verse in 8l. John’s 
First Epistle, v. 7, which speaks of the 
three heavenly witnesses. The first edition 
was plnted at Chester, the second in Lon¬ 
don in 1786, and the third and enlarged 
edition in 1704. He is remembered chiefly 
by having called forth Porson as an an¬ 
tagonist. The great critic’s famous 'Letters 
to Archdeacon Travis in Answer to Defence 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses ’ appeared 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ in 1788-9, and 
were republished in 17Q0. An additional 
letter is given by Kidd in his edition of 
Porson’e‘Tracts, &c.’ (1816). Gibbon him¬ 
self said' the brutal insolence of Mr. Travis's 
challenge can only be excused by the absence 
of learning, judgment, and humanity.’ Per¬ 
son’s answer to the ‘wretched Travis’ is 
justly described hy Gibbon os ‘the most 
aoule and accurate piece of criticism which 
has appeared since the days of Bentley.’ 
Travis was also attacked by Herbert Marsh 
in his ‘ Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis,’ 

1796 (cf. Baihe, St. John's College, ed. 
Mtwor, 1869, ii. 767.) 

Travis married, in 1766, Ann, daughter of 
James Strin^ellow of 'Whitneld, Derby¬ 
shire, and died without issue on 24 Feb. 

1797 at Hampatpod. A monument, with a 
pi-ofiLe portrait, was erected to him in 
Chester Oathedral. Two miniature por¬ 
traits of Travis were in the possession of 
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tlie late Hev. Thomas Oovser of Stand in 
1866. 

QMdnoUeitor School Itoghtai (Ohethiim Soo.), 
i. 67 , Gent. Mag. 1797, i. 361, 433 ; Nichols’s 
Litomry Anacdotos, ix. 79; Gibbon's Auto¬ 
biographies, 6(1, Murray, 1896, p. 322; Watson’s 
Life of Porson, 1861, p. 67; Ormerod’s Oheshire, 
2iid edit. i. 292; Wirral Notes and Queries, 
1892, i. (with engroTing of monument at Ohes- 
ter), Kilvert’s Memoirs of Bishop Ilurd, 1880, 
pp. 163, 318.] 0. W. S. 

TREBY, Sia GEORGE (1644 P-1700), 

a , son of Peter Troby of Plymptou St, 
ico, Devonshiro, hy his wim Joan, 
daughter of John Sncllmgc of Ohaddlowood 
in tho same county, was horn about Ifii 1 . 
He inatrioulaled at Oxford from Exeter Ool- 
lege on IS July 1660, but, leaving without 
a degree, was admitted in 1663 a student at 
the Middle Temple, ivhero ho was called to 
the bar in 1671, and oleclod a bencher in 
January 1680-1. lie was returned to pai'- 
liament on 6 March 1676-7 for Plympton, 
which seat ho retained, being then recorder 
of the boi'oi^h, at the ensuing general elec¬ 
tion on 24 Feb. 1678-9 and throughout the 
reign of Oharlea II. Having proved liis zoal 
Ibr the proteataut cause as chairman of the 
committee of secrecy for tho investigation of 
the' popish plot,’ and as one of the managers 
of the impeachment of the five popish lords 
(April 1679-Nov6mher 1680), ho succeeded 
Jeuroye as rocordor of Loudon on 2 Deo., woe 
Icuighted on 20 Jan. 1080-1, and plncod on 
tho commission of the peace for the city 
in February. He took the preliminary oxa- 
mination of Edward Fitzhorris [q. v.], who 
afterwards, without apparent reason, accused 
him of subornation, lie ably defended Eir 
Patience "Ward [q. v.] on hie prosecution for 
perjmy by the Duke of York, and proved 
himself a stout champion of immemorial 
rights of tho corporation of London duri^ 
tho proceedings on the juo warranto. He 
also pleaded for the defendant Sandys in the 
groat case which established tlie_ monopoly 
of the East India Company (Trinity term 
1683), Dismissed from the recordership in 
consequenco on 12 June 1683, he appeared in 
the high commission court on 17 Feb. 1685- 
1086 to justify the rqjootion by Exeter 
College or the proposed new Petrean follow, 
and was one or the counsel for the seven 
bishops (29-30 Juno 1688); otherwise he 
took horuy any port in public affairs, de¬ 
clining even the reinstatement in the re¬ 
cordership proffered on the restoration of the 
city charter, 11 Uct. 1688, until the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, when he accepted 
it (16 Dec.) On the approach of tho prince 
to Loudon the recorder headed tho proces¬ 


sion of city magnates who wenuITt^ 
him, and dehvered a high-flown addres, 
wekomo (20 Deo. 1088) IntheOcn^tf 
parliament ho sat for Plympton, whicU 
continued to represent until his elevation 
ihe bench. He supported the resolution 
deoloi-ing the throne vacant hy abdication 
but resisted the proposal to commute ttd 
hereditary revenues of the croivn for a® 
annual grant. ^ 

i^pointed solicitor-general in Match 
1888-9, Treby took a prominent part in the 
discussions of the following month on the 
oathe hill. On 4 May he was made attomev- 
general, in which capacity he piloted the 
bin of rights through the House ofOommona 
Retaining the recordership, he was placed on 
the oominissioM appointed 1 and 9 Match 
1689-90 to exercise tho office of deputy- 
lieutenant and lieutenant of the city of Lon¬ 
don. In tho parliamentary session of 1691 
ha gave a qualified support to the treason 
procedure bill. On 16 Nov. the Bameyearhe 
conveyed to tho king at Kensington the as. 
sui-anoes of the support of the coipotatiou of 
London in the struggle with Louis XIV. 
On 3 May 1699, having first qualified 
(27 April) by taking the degree of Betjeant. 
ot-law, he was appointed chief justice rf 
the common pleas, upon which he TMignud 
Ihe recordership (7 June). He attended 
with his colleagues tho trial of Lord Mohun 
in Westminster Hall (31 Jan.-4 Feb. 1693- 
1893), and concurrod in advising the ac¬ 
quittal of the prisonoi. Hie ezohequer 
Camber judgment in the hankers’ case, on 
4 June 1606, anticipated tke principal atgu- 
menlB upon which Somers afterwards re¬ 
versed the decision of the court of exchequer. 
He was a member of the special commission 
before which Ghamock, King, Keyes, and 
other memhersof the ossassinatLon plot were 
triodat tho Old Bailey (ll-24Mni(5h 1896-6), 
and presided (9-13 May) at the trial of Feter 
Cook, another of the conspirators, who wes 
fouml guilty but was afterwords pardoned. 
By virtue of eiiocossive royal commissions 
Troby sat as speaker of tho House of Lords 
during tho frequent illnesses of Somers, 
81 Jan,-9 March, 10 June, 28 July, 1 Sepb 
23 N 0 V.-I 8 Duo. 1606, 3-18 and 26 Feb, 
18-19 May, 23 June 1698, 10-18 Jan., 
1-18 April, 20 April-2 May, IS July, 
28 Sept. 1699, and 16-17 Jan. 1700. 'Hewaa 
also one of the commissioners of the nest 
seal in the iiitervol (17 April-81 May 1700) 
between its surrender by Somers and its 
delivery to Sir Nathan Wright [q. v.] ^ 
died early in the following December at his 
lioiise in Kensington Gravel-pits. His re¬ 
mains were interred in the Temple charch. 
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jMtaTed portraits of him are at Liacolii’s 
and in the Nntionnl Portrait Galleiy. 
Treby marriod four times. He had issue 
neither by Ws first -wife (married by license 
dated 16 Nov. 167d), Anna Blount, a widow, 
jom Groavonor; nor by his second,_ whose 
maiden name was Standish. His third and 
fourth wives were resfieotively Dorothy, 
daughter of Ralph Grainy of the Inner 
Tmple (license dated 14 Deo. 1084), and 
jlatyBrmlcy (license dated 6 Jan. 1G92-3), 
Tfho brought him 10,0001 _ By his third 
^ he had a son, who survived him, and a 
daughter who died in infancy. By his fourth 
ifife he hod a son. His son by his third wife, 
George Treby, M.P. for Plympton 1708-34, 
appomted secretary at war 24 Dec. 1718, 
and teller of the exchequer 25 April 1724, 
tPBS father of George Treby, M.P. for Dart¬ 
mouth 1722-47, and lord of the treasury in 
1741. The last-mentioned George Trehy 
pmibaBBd the estate of Goodamoor, Plymp- 
ton St. Mary, which remained in his pos¬ 
terity until the present century, 
at George Treby’a 
Steady tamper, condeseonding mind, 

Indolgant to distreas, to merit kind, 

Knowledge sublime, sharp judgment, piety, 
pride, from censure, £ram morosensBS 
ftee— 

with other excellent qualities, are lauded to 
tie skies hy Nahum Tale, who had probably 
tasted of his bounty (Broadside in British 
knseum). He is also panegyrised in a ‘Pin¬ 
daric ' ode printedin ‘ Poems on State AUairs’ 
0707, iv, 866-8). Evelyn (Diary, 8 Deo. 
1700) mourned him as one of the few learned 
lawyers of his age, and this character is 
amply sustained by his arguments and deci- 
rions (see CoBnnri, State Truth, vii. 1808, 
Tiii.1009, ix. 512, x. 383, xii. 376, 1034-47, 
1218, 1379, xiii. 1, 64,189, 386, 461, xiv. 
23; Modem Deports, iii-iv.; Dleadkiys and 
AtgimenU qf Mr, Heneage Finch, Sir Dobert 
Sawyer, and Mr. Henri/Folhr/en, &c., Lon¬ 
don, 1690, fol.; and 7Vie Arguments of the 
Lnd-keeper, the Lord Chuf Justiae, and Mr. 
Saron Pomell, when they gave Judgment for 
the Earl qf Bath, London, 1693, fol.) He 
is understood to havo contributed the notes 
to Dyer’s ‘ Reports ’ [see Draa, Sib Jamus]. 

Trehy edited ‘A Oolloction of Letters and 
other Writings relating to the horrid Popish 
Plot, printed from tho Originals,’ London, 
1381, 2 pts. fol.; and he was reputed to be 
tie author of ‘ Truth Vinrlicateil; or a De¬ 
tection of the Aspersions and Scandals cast 
upon Sir Robert Clayton and Sir Georgo 
Kohy, Justices, and Slingshy Bothell and 
Homy Oomish, Sherifia, of the City of Lon¬ 
don, in a Paper published in the name of Dr. 


Francis Hawkins, Minister of the Tower, 
intituled “ The Confession of Edward Fitz- 
harris, Esq.,”’ London, 1681, 4to. 

His ‘ Speech to the Ikinco of Orange, Deo. 
20th, 1688,’ is among the political tracts in 
the British Museum, and in ‘Fourth CoUeo- 
tion of Pimers relating to the present .Tuno- 
tnre of Affairs in England,’ 1088. Two cer¬ 
tificates on petitions referred to him in 1689, 
and his learned opinion on the incidence of 
the cider tax, dated 30 March 1691, are in 
Ad^t. MSS. 6681 pp. 460-8 and 492, and 
0698 p. 463. 

[lifl Neve’s Pedigrees of IDiights (Hail. Soo.), 
p. 343; Poster's Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; 
Boase's Hist, of Exeter Coll. (Oxford Hist. Soo.) 
p. cxxxi; Wood’s Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 
400; North's Liios, i. 211; Official List of Re¬ 
corders of the City of London, 1860; Evelyn's 
Diary, 80 Nov. 1880, 4 Oct. 1688, 4 July 1606; 
Lnltrell’s Brief Eelation of State Affaire; 
Clarendon and Bachestor Conesp. ii. 206; 
Commons’ Journals, ix. 582, 601, 663, 708; 
Official Botuins of M.P.’s, Pari. Hist.; Cal. Stats 
Papers, Dom. 1689-00, pp. 11-12, 487; Burnet's 
Own Time, fol. pp. 497-8; Olarke’e Life of .Tames 
II, ii. 299, Lords’ Journals, xv. 656-08,748-60, 
xvi. 172-9, 206-18,218, 289-02, 328,860,430- 
441,443-61,470,473,493,405,531; Genenl^ist, 
ed. Selby, p. 84; Marriago Lie. Vio.-Gen. Cant. 
1860-79 (Harl. Soc.); Harriage Lie. Vio.-Gon. 
Cant. 1679-87 (Harl. Soc.); llaacmga Lie. Pac. 
Offic. Cant. (Harl. Soc.); Noble’s Continuation 
of Granger’s Bion. Hist, of England, 1806, i, 
106; Mackintosns Hist, of the Bevolntion in 
1688, p. 655; Hist. MSS. Comm. Ond Bep. App, 
p. 22,5th Bep. App. p. 388,7th Bop. App. p. 206, 
9tb Bep. App. i. 282, 12th Bep. App. vii. 280; 
Polwliele’s Devonshire, p. 462; Cotton's Ac¬ 
count of Plympton St; Maurice; jBurke's Landed 
Gentry, 1863; Pose's Lives of the Judges.] 

J. M. R. 

TREDENHAM, JOHN (1668-1710), 
politician, was the older surviving son of Sir 
Joseph Tredenham of Tregonan, St. Ewe, 
Oomwall (M.P. for St. Mawes in that county, 
and for Totnes), who died on 26 April 1707, 
and was buried in the south aisle of West¬ 
minster Abbey. Sir Joseph married, about 
9 May 1666, Elizabeth (d. 1731, aged 96), 
only daughter of Sir Edward Seymour,thiid 
baronet, of Beiw Pomeroy, near Totnes, and 
sister of Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.], the 
speaker of the House of Oommons, 

John was baptised on 28 March 1668, and 
admitted os student of the Inner Temple in 
1682. He matriculated from Ohrist Church, 
Oxford, on 6 May 1681, and in the following 
year contributed a set of verses to the 
university's collection of poems on tho ac¬ 
cession of James II, hut he left Oxford 
without taking a degree. Tho family was 
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atilocliod to toTy m'inciples, coutrolled tlie 
Cornish borough of St, Mawos, and exorcised 
^at influonce in the adjoining borouglis. 
John contested the oonetituenoy of Truro in 
1689, and petitioned the House of Commons 
against the return of the two whig members, 
but did not succeed in obtaining the seat. 
When his relative, Henry Seymour, elected 
to sit for their family borough of Totnes, the 
vacancy at St. Mawes was idled by Treden- 
ham (9 April 1600), and he rmresented it 
until the dissolution in 1706. lie was then 
out of parliament for a time, but on 21 Nov. 
1707 he succeeded his father at St. Mawes, 
and sat for it continuously until his death. 
The Cornish historian. Tonkin, describes him 
as an ornament to the lower house. 

The father had been displaced by Wil¬ 
liam III early in 1698 from the gnvornor- 
ship of the castle of St. Mawes, and the son 
declined to sign the voluntary association 
of loyalty to William III (1696-6). A 
story IS told in the life of John Mottley that 
the oflicers of the Earl of Nottingham wore 
on one occasion upon the look-out for Colonel 
John Mottley, father of the play-writer and 
a well-known .Tacohite ^y; Mottley used 
frequently to dine with John Tredcnham at 
the tavern of tho Illue Posts, and when the 
oflicers made a raid upon that inn, Treden- 
ham TOt arTaslod instead of his friend. lie 
was brought heforo Nottingham, and his 
papers, which ho asserted to he the ground¬ 
work of a play, were examined. In a short 
time Tredenhara was set at liberty by tho 
earl, with the remark that he had 'perused 
the play and hoard the statemont,’ hut could 
find no trace of a plot in either. 

In 1701, after tho death of James II and 
the recognition hy Louis XIV of his son ns 
tho now king of England, orders wore given 
that Poussin, the Prench agent, should bo 
instructed to leave this country. He was 
not at home, hut was found at supper (Tuee- 
day, 23 Sept.) nt the Blue Posts with Tro- 
deiiham, Anthony Hammond (1668-1788) 
[q. V.], and Charles Bavenant [q. v.] This 
incident formed the subject or much dis¬ 
cussion, and cost tho tory party dear. The 
Jacobites in parliament were called * Erench 
pensioners ’ and ' Poussineers,’ and tho two 
other culprits tried to put the blame on 
Tredeuham. It was reckoned that at tho fol¬ 
lowing general election this supper lost the 
tories thirty seats, and those of Hammond 
and Bavenant among them (MauAui.A.'ir, 
Sist qf England, v. 299, 303 j Corre^. of 
Clarmebn and Moolmier, 1828 od, ii, 398 ; 
Coke MSS,, Hist. MS8, Comm, 12th Hep. 
App, ii. 428, 43G). 

Tredeuham died ' hy a fall from his coach¬ 


box on 26 Bee. 1710. He married i^ 
Anno, daughter ond sole heiress of Sir 
Lloyd, hart., of the Forest, Carmarthemhhe" 

[Boasaa^CourtnoyBBibl. Comal) 
Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, i, 87S-ltA. t’ 
Nova's Knights (Harl. Soc. viii.), p - . ^ 
tor's WMtminster AbbeyKog.p.259; Chkmic* 
H^oitfordshire, p. 208; FostoiWlunmi Oioi! 
Vivians Visit. ofCornwHll, p. 450 ; LutWl's 
Hist. Relation, vi. 670; Doran’s Annals of tha 

Stags,]. 280; Oourtnay’8Pa!:l.Rep.ot Cormrall 

pp, 86-9 ; Colo MS. 6881, ff. 209; 210, Sld- 
dttional MS. (Brit. Mas.) 18448, i. 74,] ^ 

W. P. C. 

TBEDGOLD, THOMAS (1788-18291 
engineer, was born at Brandon, near the citv 
of Durham, on 22 Aug. 1788. After re¬ 
ceiving a Blight elementary education at the 
village school ho was apprenticed at the age 
of fourteen to a cabinet-maker at Durham, 
He remained with him six years, devoting 
his leisure to the study of mathomatios and 
architeoture, and taking advantage of the 
holidays granted on race days to acquire a 
knowledge of perspective, In 1808, after 
hie apprenticeship had expired, he proceeded 
to Scotland, where he laboured for five years 
as a joiner and journeyman carpenter. To 
gratify his desire for Imowledge he denied 
himself eleop and rekxation, and thereby 

licotland ho wont to'London, where Im 
entered tho office of his relative, William 
Atkinson, architect to the ordnance, with 
whom he lived for six years, ond whom he 
served for a still longer period. At this 
time ‘ Ills studios combined all the subjects 
connected with archil octure and ongineenng; 
and in order that ho might he able to read 
tho bust Bcioiitirio works on tho latter sub¬ 


ject, ho taught himself the French language, 
lie also paid groat attontion to chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology, and perfected his 
knowledge of the liighor branches of mathe¬ 
matics.’ 

In 1890 he published 'Elementary Prin- 
dples of Oarpentry' (London, 4to), in which 
ho considered tho probiems connected with 
the reeistance of timber in relation to making 
iloore, roofs, bridges, and other etructures. 
Ho also apiionded an esa^ on the nature md 

R ftios of timhor. With the excoptinn 
arlow’s ' Essay on the Strength of 
Timhor and other Materials' in 1817 [sea 
Baelow^ Pbteii], Tredgold’s work was the 
first serious attempt in Englond to deter- 
iniiiQ practically and scientifically the data 
of resistance. Before his time eugineersre- 
liod chiefly on the formulas and lesalts 
attained hy BuITon niid hy Peter van Hue- 
schenbroek in his 'Physicro E.’iperimeatales 
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itGe^tricre’ (Leyden, 1729. 4to). Some 
nflVedaold’s resulta ■were taken from Du- 
(mt's'PttTttllBl®' (Paris, 1767, fol.) Several 
actions of Tiedgold’s work have heen puh- 
liibed and it remains an authority on the 
subieii- latest edition, hy Edward 
P®™’ appeared in 1886 (London, 

4t«l. This work was followed in 1822 by 
i^^iactical Essay on the Strength of Cast 
honund other Metals ’ (London, 8vo; 6th 
edit.,hy Eaton Hodgldnson [q.v.], London, 
lfiffl-1. 8to'), which IS mainly founded on the 
of Thomas Young (1778-1829) [q. v,] 
Xboiigh they were long the standard text- 
lootoof English engineersjthe scientidc value 
oftoth these worlts is seriously inmaired by 
Xredgold’s ladr of sufficient mathematical 
ttekmgt and more particularly by his igno¬ 
rance of the theory of elasticity, which 
often leads him into error and always ren- 
ioB Ms reasoning obscure. 

In 1828 the increase of business and the 
demands of literary labour led him to resign 
liic position in Atmnson’s office and to set 
op on his own account. In 1824 he pub- 
liied ‘Principles of ‘Worming and Veuti- 
Utinif Public Buildings’ (London, 8vo), 
vUeh reached a second edition in tbe same 

S 'Srd edit., with appendix by Bramah, 

. In 1826 appeared ‘A Practical Trea- 
(inon Eailroads and Oarriagea' (London, 

8toj 2nd edit. London, 1886), which woe 
flawed by a pamphlet addressed to Wil- 
liim Huskisson [q-v.], president of tbe 
lioaid of trade, and entitled 'Eemarks on 
Steam Navigation and its Protection, Begu- 
htion, and Encouragement ’ (London, 1826, 

Sto), which contained several sug^stions 
h the prevention of accidents. Qis lost 
iopoitant work, ‘The Steam Engine,’ ap- 
pwred in 1827 (London, 8v^. A new edi¬ 
tion, greatly enlarged, by "wostley Stoker 
Suker 'Woolhouse, was published in 1838 
(London, 4to); a third edition appeared in 
1850-3 (London, 4to), and a Erencli transla- 
hon by F. N. Mellet in 1838 (Paris, 4to). 

Mgold died, worn out by study, on 
SSJan. 1820, and was buried in St. John’s 
Wood chapel cemetery. He left in poor 
ciicumstauces a widow, three daughters, and 
a son Thomas, who held the post of engineer 
in the office of stamps of the East India 
Company at Calcutta, where he died on 
4 May 1863. The older Tredgold’s portrait 
and autograph are prefixed to the later edi¬ 
tions of bis ‘ Steam Engine.' 

Besides the works mentioned, Tredgold 
edited Smeaton’s * Hydraulic Ikaots ’ (1826, 

8to; 2nd edit. 1887), added notes and 
mticles to Eoberlson Buchanan's ‘ Practical 
Essays on Millwork' (od. Eonuia, London, 
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1841, 8vo), and revised Peter Nicholson’s 
‘New Practical Builder’ (London, 1861, 
4to). He also contributed the articles on 
joinery and stone masonry to the supplement 
of the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britanniea ’ (ed. 1824), 
and contributed numerous technical articles 
to the ‘Philosophical Magazine’ and to 
Thomson’s ‘ Annals of Philosophy.’ 

[English Oyclopsdia, Biography, vi. 163; 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Mag. 1834, 
p. 394; Archilectural Mag. 1834, p, 208; Tod- 
hunter's History of the Theory of Elasticity, i, 
106-7, 464-6, 642, ii. 649; Artizan, 1869, xvii, 
289; Encyclopsedia Britanniea, 8tb edit. i. 876, 
zix. 402, xxi. 327; Dictionary of Amhitectare; 
AiUbona’a Diet, of Engl, Lit,] E. 1. 0, 

TEBDWAY, LETIOE MARY (1693- 
1677), English abbess in Paris, was the 
daughter of Sir Walter Trodwoy of Beokley, 
Bucldnghamsbire, and afterwards of North¬ 
amptonshire, by Elizabeth Weyman. Bom 
in 1693 at Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, 
and losing her father in 1604, she took the 
veil in 1616 at tbe Augustinian convent, 
Douai, which in 1624 was removed to the 
neighbouring village of Sin-le-Noble, and 
took tbe title of Notre-Dame de Beaulieu. 
At Bouai she made the acquaintance of 
Thomojs Oaire y,], and they conceived 
the idea of establishing an English scholastic 
nunnery in that town. Pending its erection 
English girls were to be received at Sin, and 
in 1032 two accordingly arrived, escaping 
from Dover, where they bad been arrested, 
In the following year Carre returned from 
London with two others; but meanwhile 
George Leyburne [q. vj, president of Douai 
OoUege, bad persuaded Lady Tredway, as she 
was styled, to fix on Paris as the site. Carre 
oonsequently went thither to consult Eichard 
Smith [q. v.], bishop of Ohalcedon, who by 
his influence with Richelieu, and notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of Archbishop Grondi, 
obtained royal sanction for the scheme,letters 
patent being granted in 1638, A house was 
hired in the Rue d’Enfer, and was opened in 
1034 with five pupils. The numWs in¬ 
creased, and in 1636 the convent was trans¬ 
ferred to the Faubourg St.-Antoine; but 
that site proved unhealthy, and in 1638 four 
houses were purchased in the Rue da Fossd 
Bt.-'Viotor, one of which hod been occupied by 
De Boif, whose musical and literary gathe> 
ings were the nucleus of the French academy. 
The buildings were remodelled, and a chapel 
was erecteA which was consecrated hy Smith 
in 1C39, The chief English catholic families 
began sending tbeir daughters as pupils, and 
lady boarders, mostly French, were also 
admitted; but till 1666 the convent was 
debarred from taking French pupils. During 
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fclio civil ■war, the nuns’ dowries having been 
invested in England, the payment of interest 
was suspended, and the nunnery was in 
great straits, until the painter La Brun, a 
neighbour, obtained pecuniary assistance 
from Chancellor Siguier. In 1663 Oarro, 
who was resident chaplain, dedicated to 
Lady Tredway his En^ish translation of 
Thomas h Kempis. In 1644 her religious 
jubileo was celebrated; in 1674 she resigned, 
and in 1077 she died. _ She was buried in 
the chapel, which, with the rest of the 
building, was demolished in 1860. The con¬ 
vent was then removed to Neuilly, where her 
portrait is still preserved. 

Humphrey Tredway, rector of Little 
Oflbrd, Bucldngliamshire, and author of 
Latin vorsos on Sir Philip Sidney (Ooopbb, 
Athenm Cmtahr. ii. 630), was ot the same 
family. 

[Convent monuMripts, Carre’s Piolaa P/iri- 
BiDnBiB;Colloctano.iTopographicaol Gonoalogica; 
Archreologia. vol. ziii.; Ann. Beg. 1800; Huson- 
both’s English Colleges on Continent; Oddoz’s 
Convent dea Boligirnses Anglaiaes, 1891; Na¬ 
tional Beviei; (art. on Coorge Sand), July 1880.] 

J. G. A. 

TREE, ANN MARIA (1801-1803), 
actress and vocalist. [Sec BEAUsnAW.] 

TREE, ELLEN (1806-1880), actress. 
[Soo Khan, Mbs. Ei.i,iin.] 

TREGELLAS, WALTER IIAWICEN 

£ 831-1894), misceUaneous writer, born at 
uro, Cornwall, on 10 July 1831, was the 
eldest son of John Tabois Trogellas (1792- 
1863), merchant at Truro, purser of Cornish 
mines, and author of many stories written in 
the local dialect of the county; John Tabois 
Tregellas married at St. Mary’s, Truro, on 
23 Oct. 1828, Anne (1801-186^, second 
daughter of Richard Ilawkcn. Walter was 
educated under liis uncle, John Hawhon, at 
Trovarl h school, Qwennap, from 1838to 1816, 
and from 1816 to 1847 at the grammar school 
of Truro. 

Tregellas was from youth fond of drawing, 
and won prizes as an artist at the RoyM 
Cornwall Polytoohuic Society, Falmouth, 
from 1846 to 1848. lie began his active life 
as a draughtsman in the war ollice on 
10 July 1866, was promoted to be second 
draughtsman on 28 Fob. 1860, rose to be 
chief draughtsman on 24 May 1866, and re¬ 
tained the poet until 1 Aug. 1893. ITc died 
at Beal on 28 May 1894, and was buried in 
its cemetery oji 30 May. Ho married ol 
Holy Trinity Olmrcli, Brompton, on 2 Nov. 
1861, Zoo, third daughter of Charles Lucas 
(1808-1869) [?!• V.] llis wife survives him; 
they had no issue. 


Tregellas ^s the author of 
volume on ' China, the Countrv hK? 
and People,’ published by the 
Tract Society (;i867). He^ompiOT"* 
fords ‘Tourists’ Guide to Comw^’ rifi™' 
7th edit, revised by II. M. Whitley, 189.5^1 
two excellent volumes on ‘ComishWortynM' 
(London, 1884, 8vo); and ‘A Historfof 
the Horse Guards,’ 1880. A work oZthe 
history of the Tower of London is still ia 
manuscript. He contributed papers to the 
‘ ArohBBologioal Journal’ (1864-6),the' Joiir- 
nal of the Royal Institution of Oomwall' 
(1883,1891), and to other periodicals. 

Ills ‘ Historical Sketch of the Defences of 
Malta' was printed for the Royal Engineers' 
Institute at Chatham in 1879, and ‘Histon- 
cal Sketch of the Coast Defences of EnglanP 
appeared in the ' occasional paper senes’ of 
the engineers (xii paper ii, 1880). A paper 

by him on ‘ County Charocteristios, Cornwall’ 
came out in the ‘Nineteenth Century,’No- 
vomber 1887. ’Iho lives of many eminent 
Cornishmon wore wiitton by Tregellas in the 
first thirteen volumes of this dictionary. 

[.Toiirn. Boyal Inst, of Cornwall, xii. 114-16 
(by H. M. Whitloy); Aondomy, B June 1894, p. 
476 (by W. P. Oonrtnoy), Atbenseum, 9 Jane 
1804, p. 741; Bonao and Courtney’s Bihl 
Oornub, ii. 761-2, 1347-8; Boaso’s Collect 
Coranb. 1027, 1308; West Briton, 31 M»t 
1804 pp. 4, 6, and 7, Juno 1894 p, 6.] 

W. P. 0. 


TREGELLES, EDWIN OCTAVIUS 
(1806-1886), civil engineer and quaker mini¬ 
ster, sevontoeuth and youngest cbild of 
Samuel TrogelleB (1766-1831\ by bis wife 
llebeoca, daughter of Thomas Smith, a Lon¬ 
don hanker, was born at Falmouth on 19 Got 
1806. Leaving school at thirteen, he went 
to learn engineering nt the Neath Abhev 
ironworks of his undo, Peter Price, in South 
Wales. For some yoars after his marriage, 
ill 1832, he was employod in superintending 
tho introduction of lighting by gas into many 
towns in tlio south ox England. 

In 1836 Tregelles was appointed engineer 
of tho Southampton and Solishury railway 
and was lator engaged in surveying^ for the 
West Cornwall railway. He published in 
1849 reporls on the water supply and 6ewe^ 
nge of Barnstaple and Bidoford. He was 
elected a member of the Institution of Civd 


Enginooi's on 6 March 1860, and resigned 
in 1861. 

When only twenty-one Tregelles began 
to preach, and thenceforward in the inter¬ 
vals of professional engagements made seve¬ 
ral ministerial journeys, In 1844, dunng a 
long visit to tlio West Indies, he visited, ia 
spite of a severe attack of yellow fever. 
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■Z^Ti^d but Ottba and Porto Eieo. Not 
fVafter ha went to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Say to there, and in April 

laJiras occupied in relieving distress in the 
^des, concerning which he published a 
;LllTolume at Newcastle in 1856. 

Xtegellea lived at Torquay, Falmouth, 
FrencBay) and, oftor his second marriage 
jjgO to Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
BfflliardBon of Sunderland, at Derwent Hill, 
Shotley Bridge, Durham, whore he acquired 
Ijnd upon which he worked a colliery. His 
to navvies and railway men, among 
vftom his profession led him, were powerful 
and efficacious. lie was a member of the 
{onneil of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and a warm supporter of local option. 

He ffied at his daughter's house at Bon- 
btiiyon 16 Sept. 1886. By his drat wife, 
Jenepher Fisher, an Irishwoman, who died 
in Itdi, Tregelles had a son Arthtxr, besides 
Instwo daughters. By his second wifo.Eliza- 
1 ieth,who med on 3 March 1878, ho had no 
isus. 

His'Diary’for fifty-five years, edited by 
lia daughter, Mrs. Iliiigaton Fox, London, 
1893, tlmows abundant light on quaher 
aodBty of the century. 

{Ufa, by bis daughter, 1892 j Boaso and OoiU't- 
nn'sBibl. Cora. ii. 763; Minutes of Proc. Inst. 
C, E. is. 232, xsi. 118; Annual Monitor, 1887, 
pp, 183-9.] 0. F. S. 

TREGELLES, SAMUEL PEIDEAUX 
(181W876), biblical scholar, son of Samuel 
iMgelles (1789-1828h merchant, of Fal¬ 
mouth, by his wife Dorothy, daughter of 
dWe Frideaux of Kingshridgo, was born 
It wodeliouse Place, Falmouth, on 80 Jan. 
1813. Edwin Octavius Tregelles [q.v.] was 
uncle. Ho possessed a powerfiu memory 
and showed remarkable precocity. What 
education he had was received at Falmouth 
classical school from 1826 to 1828. From 
1829 to 1836 Tregelles was engaged in iron- 
voika at Neath Abbey, Glamorgan, and 
devoted his spare time to learning Greek, 
Hebrew, and Ohaldee. He also mastered 
Welsh, and sometimes preached and even 
published in that language. Finding his 
work distasteful, ho returned to Falmouth 
in 1836, aud eupported himself by taking 

e . Althou;^ both hie parents were 
Is, he now joined the Plymouth 
brethren, but later in life he became a pros- 
byteiian. 

His first book was ‘ Passages in the Eo- 
vdatiou connected with the Old Testament,' 
1836. In 1837, having obtained work from 
publishers, he setlled in Loudon. Ho siqior- 
mtended the publication of the 'Eughsh- 
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man’s Greek Ooneordanoe to tke New Testa¬ 
ment,’ 1839, and the ‘Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance to the Old Testament,’ 1843. In 
1841 ha wrote forBagster's ‘ English Hexapla’ 
an ‘ Historical Account of the English Ver¬ 
sions of the Scriptures.’ 

In 1638 Tregelles took up the critical study 
of the New Testament, and formed a design 
for B new Gre^ text. This plan was the 
result of finding, first, that the textus re- 
ceptus did not rest on ancient authority; 
secondly, that existing collations were incon¬ 
sistent and inaccurate, His design was to 
form a text on the authority of ancient copies 
only, without ollowingprescriptivepreference 
to the received text; to give to ancient ver¬ 
sions a determining voice as to the insertion 
of clauses, letting the order of words rest 
wholly on manuscripts; and, lastly, to state 
clearly the authorities for the readings. Tre- 
geUes was for many years imawore that he 
was working on the same lines as Lachmann. 
Like Lachmanu,he minimised the importance 
of oursivo manuscripts, thereby differmg from 
Scrivener. 

Ha first became generally known through 
' The Book of EovelatiDn, e^ted from Ancient 
Authorities,’ 1844; new edit. 1869. This 
contained the announcement of his intention 
to prepare a Greek testament. He began by 
collatiiig the cod. Augiensis at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. In 1846 he went to Home 
with the special intention of collating Oodex 
B. in the Votioan, hut, though he spent five 
mouths there, he was not allowed to copy 
the inanuacript. He nevertheless contrived 
to note some important readings. From 
Eome he went to Florence, Modena, Venice, 
Munich, and Basle, reading and collating all 
manuscripts that came within the scope of 
his plan, lie returnod to England in No¬ 
vember 1846, and settled at Plymouth. In 
1849 he went to Paris, but an attack of 
cholora drove him homo. In 1850 he re¬ 
turned and finished the laborious task of 
collating the damaged ‘ Oypriue ’ (K). He 
went on to Hamburg, and thence to Berlin, 
wWe ho met Lachmann. He also went to 
Leipzig, Dresdeu,'Wolfenbuttel, and Utrecht, 
and returned home in 1851, Down to 1867 
he was employed collating manuscripts in 
England. In 1853 he restored and deciphered 
the uncial palimpaosL Z of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel at Bublin. 

lu 1864 appeared his 'Accoimt of the 
Printed Text,'which remains valuable even 
after Scrivener. In 1856 he rewrote for 
Horne’s ‘ Introduction ’ the ssetion on 
‘Textuol Criticism' contained in vol. iv. 

The first part of the Greek Testament, St. 
Mattkew and St. Mark, was published to 
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Bubscriliers in 1867, but proved uuremunera- 
tive. Tregelhjs then wont abroad to re¬ 
cruit bis bealtb, and stayed at Geneva and 
Milan, At Milan be made a racsimile 
tracing of the Muratorian canon, but was 
unable to publish it until 1867. On _ the 
return journey he visited Bunsen at Heidel¬ 
berg, In 1860 he went on a tour through 
Spam, where he showed muoh interest in the 
protestants. The second part of the Gre^ 
testament—St. Luke and St, John—appeared 
in 1861. In 1862 he went to Leipzig to ex¬ 
amine the Codex Sinaiticus, then in Tlschen- 
dorfs keeping; thence to Hallo, to Luther’s 
country, and down the Danube. The Acts 
and catholic epistles were issued in 1866, 
and the Pauline epistles down to 2 Tliessa- 
lonians in 1869. He was in the act of revis¬ 
ing the last chapters of Ilevelations in 1870 
when he had a stroke of paralysis, after which 
ho never walked. He continued to work in 
bed. The remainder of the epistles were pub¬ 
lished in 1870, as he had prepared them, but 
the book of Bevelations was edited from bis 
papers by S. J. Bloxidgc and B. W. Newton 
in 1872, and the edition lacked the long- 
expected prolegomena. In 1879 Dr. Ilort 
published an appendix to tho Greek Tostor 
ment, containing the materials for the prole¬ 
gomena that Tregelles’s notes suppliod, with 
supplementary corrootions by Annosley Wil¬ 
liam Streaue. 

Tregelles received the degreeof LL.D, from 
St, Andrews in 1860, and in 1862 a oivQ. list 
pension of 1007., which was doubled next 
year. He was on the New Testament revi¬ 
sion committee, but was unable to attend its 
meetings. He died without issue at 6 Port¬ 
land Sguorej Plymouth, on 24 April 1876, 
and was buried m Plymouth cemetery. In 
1839 he married his cousin, Sarah Anna, 
eldest daughter of Walter Prideaux, banker, 
of Plymouth, Ilis wife survived him until 
1882, and half the pension was continued to 
her. 

The other works of TregcUes comprise,^ in 
addition to pamphlets : 1,' Hebrew Beading 
Lessons,’ 1W6. 2. ‘ Prophetic Visions of 
the Book of Daniel/ 1847; new editions, 
1866, 1864. S, ‘Gesenius, Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon to tho Old Testament, 
translated with Additions and Oorrections,’ 
1847. 4. ‘The Original Language of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel,’ 1860. 6. ‘ Tho J anscnisl s,’ 
1861: based on information obtained at 
Utrecht from their archbishop. 6. ‘ Hebrew 
Psalter,’ 1862. 7, ‘ Defence of tho Authen¬ 
ticity of the Book of Daniel,’ 1862. 8. ‘ Ilobrew 
Grammar,’ 1862. 9. ‘ OoUation of tho Texts 
of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischen- 
dorf, with that in common use,’ 1864. 


10 , ‘Codox Zacynthius, 

Lulce,’ 1861. it ‘ Hope of C’s si®!: 

Onmbicr.’ 1 ftfil TT. ® '“sWnd 


Literature,’ and the ‘JoumroroC 
and Sacred PMoW Rogers’s -C 
Britanmoa’ and Sohaffs ‘ Chmt in sX> 
obtain hymns by Tregelles. He also editid 
‘Prisoners of Hope,’ 1862; letters from 
Florence on the persecution of P amn? 
Madiai. 

A portrait of TregoUos is in the nosaesaim 
of Mrs. F. 0. Ball; Bi-omley, Kent, Ldoopies 

havebeonplaoedmthe Plymouth Athen^n 

and Pohnouth Polytechnic. There is also 
an oil painting in the possession of Miss A 
Prideaux of Plymouth. 


[Monusoript memoir by Mias Angusta Pri- 
deoux; oommnnications from G. P. Tregelles, eso 
Barnstaple; Wostem Daily Mercury, a May 
1876; Professor E. Abbot in Hew York Indepen¬ 
dent, 1876 : S. E, Pox’s Life of Edwin Octauns 
Trogolles, 1802; Aontlomy, 1876, i.476; Boa-e 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.; Boaae’s Collec¬ 
tanea, 1027.] E. O.M. 


TEEGIAN, FRANCIS (1648-1608), 
Roman catholic exile, son of Thomas Tre- 
gian^ by his wife Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Sir John ArundoU, was born in Cornwall 
in 1648, At an early age he married Mary, 
oldest daughter of Charles, seventh brd 
Stourton, by Anne, daughter of Edward, 
earl of Derby (^Ilarl. MS. 110, f. 100 6). He 
frequented the court of Elizahe^ inthehope 
that he might render assistance to the petse- 
cutodcatholics. According to hisbiograpbr, 
however, ho lost the fovour of the queen by 
rojeoliug her amatory advances. He was 
arrested at Wolvedon (now GoWeu) inPeo- 
hus, Oornwoll, on 8 Juns 1677, for harbour¬ 
ing Outhhert Mayne [q.v.], a catholic priest. 
On 16 Sopt. ho was indicted at Launceston, 
and by a sontonco of prtemunire he was 
stripped of all his property and condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. The value of 
his estate was estimated at 3,0007. per annum, 
which, with nil his ready money, was seized 
by the queen (GiLuniiT, Paro^ial Sist. <jf 
Cornwall, iii. 860). He was imprieonea 
afterwords in Windsor Costle, the Mnr- 
shalsea prison, London, the Ijug’s konch, 
and the Fleet. Recovering his meedom at 
the Bolioitation of tho king of Spain after 
twonty-oight years’ incaroaration, but ruined 
ill fortune and impaired in constitution, ha 
retired to tlie contiucul, and in July 1606 
arrived at tho English College, Dopy, on 
his way to Spain. He was received at 
Madrid with honour and rppect, and 
Philip HI granted him a pension of sixty 
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j ft month. He died at Lishon on 
1508. Ilis remoins were interred in 
'^martle sepulchre in the jeauit church of St. 

His pave was opened by Father 
iTMtius Stafford on 26 April 1626, and it is 
7 ted that the body was round perfect, and 
jBjnv miracles were wrought by the 
June 1828,ii. 242). 
Some English verses by him are prefixed 
to*^ Bichard Verstegan’e ‘Eestitution of 

—ansctipt entitled 'The Great and Long 
for the Catholic Faith of Francis 
A summary is given in Polwhele’a 
'ftfflTfall,’V. 166, ondin Gilbert’s ‘Oornwall,’ 



John Morns £ 
iojefathers’ (1st ear. 1872, pp. 61-140). One 
of the rarest of printed books is 'Ilerovm 
SpecTlvm De Vita DD. Francisci Tregoon, 
(ftvi Oorpvs septendeoim post annia in cede 
hBoohi mtegrum inventum eat. Edidit F. 
franciscus Plunquetus Hibernus, Ordinis 
S.Becaardi, nepos ejus maternus. Oliai- 
Msa [Lisbon], cvm Faovltate, Ex officina 
^eaWiWua, Aimo 1666.’ 

[Life by Francis Plnnquet, Lisbon, 1066; 
Aaiit.MS. 24489, f. 200 ; Bonse and Oourtnoy's 
fibl Coroub. ii. 767, iii. 1348; Butler's Hist, 
XcDcits of English Oatholios (1821), iii. 382; 
Csmdts's Hist, of the Princess Elizabotb (1088), 
]i,2B; Challoner's Missionary Priests (1741% i. 
449, C(iUBCt.Topop. ot Gene.il. iii. 109; Cotton. 
MBtas B. rii. 46; Dublin Beviaw, xzIt. 09 ; 
lamrd’s Hist, of England (1840), vi. 332; 
Basdeo’s Hist, of the Penal Laws (1847), p. 
121; OIiTpr's Com'vr.ill, pp. 2, 9, 203; Oliver’s 
AgsitCoUactionSip. 196.] T. 0. 


TREGONWELL, Sib JOHN (d. 1606), 
milian, born in Oornwall, probably at Tro- 
gmirell, was tbe second son of his family. Ho 
SIS educated at Oxford, at first at Broad- 
gitesHal}, lie proceeded B.O.L. on 30 Juue 
1616-10, and D.O.L. on 23 June 1622, He 
heciime, hefoie he quitted Oxford, principal 
of Tine Hall, or, as it was sometimea called, 
Peckwater Im, 

Bemoving to Loudon, Tregonwell began 
to practise in the court of admiralty, of 
which he hecame before 1635 principal judge 
orcemmissozy-geueral. His name occurs in 
Tsiious commissions as to admiralty matters 

S cf, Ordinances the Privy Oounoil, ed. 

Mas, vii. 116 &o.) Henry soon ' plucked 
huB fiom the arches,’ and om^ployed him on 
pjvctnment affairs. IIs had just the train¬ 
ing Henry looked for, oud carried out his 
muster’s wishes smoothly and with a careful 
Mgaid to the forms of law. He was a privy 


councillor ns early as 1532. He was a 
proctor for the king in the divorce case, and 
one of his letters, printed by Sir Henry 
Ellis, describes the passing of the sentence 
by Oranmer. He took part in diplomatic 
negotiations in tbe Netherlands in May 1632, 
Hseket and Knight being his companions, 
to settle commercial disputes. He signed 
the two treaties of wacs of 1634 with Scot¬ 
land on bohalf of England, He also took 
part in the proceedings against the Oarthu- 
sians, against Sir Thomas More, and against 
Anna Boleyn, 

Tregonwell’s great husiness was, however, 
his agency in the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries. His main part lay in taking surren¬ 
ders. His correspondence, of which there is 
less than of some of the other visitors, gives 
a more favourable impression of him than of 
Legh or Layton, and he adopts a firmer tone 
in writing to Oromwell. He visited Oxford 
University in 1636, otherwise his work lay 
mainly in the south and west of England, 
He was also employed in the proceedings 
against the prisoners token in the pilgrimage 
01 grace, and he was important enough 
Cromwell to talk about him as a possible 
master ot the rolls. He became a master in 
chancery in 1639, wos chancellor of Wells 
Oathedial from 1611 to January 1642-3, a 
commissioner in chancery in 1644, and a 
commiesioner of the great seal in 1560. 

He was knighted on 2 Oct. 1553, and seems 
to have been fnvonred by Mary in spite of 
his history. He was M.F. for Soarhorongh 
in the parliament of October 1663, and, 
though holding a prebend, there was no 
question of objecting to bis return, doubtless 
because he was a layman. Alexander Nowell 
[q. V.] was ejected ^m parliament, and Tre- 
gonwoll was one of lire committee which 
sat to consider his case. In 1666 he was a 
commissioner on imprisoned preachers. He 
died on 8 or 13 Jan. 1664-6 at Milton 
Abbas, Dorset, for which, after the dissolu¬ 
tion, he had paid l,000f,, and was buried in 
the north aisle tmder an altar tomb; a copy 
of the brass to bis memory is in British 
Museum Additional MS, 82460, F.F. f, 64. 
He occasionally grumbled about tbe little 
reward which he had obtained for Ms ser¬ 
vices; hut ho had doubtless made the most 
of opportunities which came during the visi¬ 
tation, as he died a rich man. 

He had married, first, a wife named Kellor 
way, by whom he had no children; secondly, 
Elizabeth Bruce, who was buried on 17 Jon. 
1681-2, by whom he had, with other children, 
Thomas, who died during his father's life¬ 
time, and who was the father of J ohn Tiegon- 
woll, who succeeded to Sir John’s property. 
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[Lottors and Fapera of Henry VIII, Tol. iv. 
Bq^q.; liiiuEidownB MS. 018, f. 29; Hutojiins’s 
Dorset, i. 161; Burko’s landed Gentry; Dixon's 
Hist of tke Church of England, i. 164, 161, 
286, 216, ii. 83, 113, 116, 212, iv. 67-8; 
Boaso and Courtney’s Bihl. Cornub. and Boase's 
Collectanea Cornub.; Maclenn's Hist, of Trigg 
Minor, iii. 19-20; Wood’s Easti Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
i. 60; Beg. TJniv. Ox. (Oxf. Hist. Soo.), i. 90; 
Oasquot’s Henry VIII and the Engl. Monas¬ 
teries, ii. 212, 229; Fronde's Hist, of Engl. vi. 
110; Diary of a Besident in London (Camd. 
Soc.), p. 334; Weaver's Somerset Incumbents, 
p. 410 ; Narratives of the Beformalion (Caind. 
Soe.), p. 334; Visit, of Cornvrall (Harl. Soc.}, 
pp. 226, 264.] W. A. J. A. 

TBEGOZ, Babon (1669-1030). [Soe Si. 
John, Oliydb.] 

TREGURY or TREVOR, MIOIIAEL 
{d. 1471), archbishop of Dublin, was bom 
at St, TVonii in Cornwall, and was educated 
at Oxford, where he graduated Ll.A. and 
D.D. From 1422 to 1427 he was fellow of 
Exeter College, and in 1434 he was junior 
proctor (Boabh, Megiater Coll. O.von. p. 33; 
WOOD, nist. and Antiq. i. 602-8). lie is 
Boid to have been chaplain to Ilenry V, 
and to have been one of the loamm 
men whom that king established at Caen in 
1418 lo replace the French professors who 
had llod on its capture by tho English in 
1417. It was not, however, until 6 Jan. 
1431 that letters patent were issued by 
Ileniy VI founding the university at Caen, 
nor does it appear to have been in full 
working order until 1440, when Trogury 
was appointed first rector of tho university 
(' L’Ancionne Univ. do Gaou,’ apud M6moires 
M la 8ociit£ des Antiqmires do la Normcm- 
die, 3rd ser. ii. 474 et sqq.; Chroniques 
Nmstriennes, p. 322 ; QalUa OhiisUana, xi, 
427). The university of Faris wrote to 
Oxford protesting against the establishment 
at Caou of a university in rivaby of the 
mother university of Europe (Ltid, Oo'/brd 
Univ. p. 333). The expulsion of tho Eng¬ 
lish from Normandy soon deprived Tregury 
of this occupation; ho is is said to have been 
principal of various halls attached to Exeter 
College, and was appointed chaplain to 
Henry VI and Queen Margaret of Anjou 
(Harl. MS. 6063, f. 84). About 1447 the 
latter wrote recommending Treguiy’s ap¬ 
pointment to tho vicarage of Corfe (jastlo or 
bishopric of Lisieux (Lefferg of Margaret <f 
Anjou, p. 92). Neither suggestion seems to 
have been adopted (II'uiaiiiNS,Z)o>'scf, L 297; 
Oallia Chriatuma, xi. 796); but on 16 June 
1446 Tregury was appoint od archdoacon of 
Bftvnstnplo, and soon afterwards dean of St. 
Miehaele, Fonkridge, StalTordshiro. 


On the death of Richard TalhntlT^ 

archbishop of Dublin, in 1449,TreJ4wM 

papally provided to that see. He !! 
once sworn a member of the bisk 
council, in which capacity he recemVl- 
annual sa ary of 201.; W he seems to 1“ 
taken little port m politics, end histeS 
of the archbishopric, which lasted twen^' 
two years, was marked bv few incidenti 
save the usual ecclesiastical visitatiom J 
disputes with the arohbUhop of AnZh 
over_ the claims to primacy. In 146She 

is said to have been taken prisoner bvDiiatM 

m Dublin Ba;r, hut was reoapuid “t 
Ai'dglass, and m 1462 he was violently as- 
saulted and unprisoned in Dublin by some 
miscreants, who were excommunicated for 
tho oifoneo. On the news of the capture of 
Constantinople in 1463, Tregury ordered a 
strict fast to be kept witbin his diocese. He 
died at his manor-house of TaUaBht.'ncar 
Dublin, on 21 Doo. 1471, and ws bimed 
near St, Stephen’s altar in St. Patrick’s 
Oatbedral. The monument erected over bis 
tomb was afterwards buried under the 
lubbish in St. Stephen’s Chapel, where it 
was discovered by Dean Swift in 1730, and 
replaced, with a fresh inscription, on the 
wall to the loft of the west gate. By his 
will, which is dated 10 Deo. 1471, and {set* 
tant among the manueoripte in Trinity 
Oollego, Dublin, Tregury bequeathed to St. 
Patrick’s his ‘ poir of organs ’ and two silier 
saltcellars; ho also directed that oblatioDS 
should be made on bis behalf to St. lilichirers 
Mount, Cornwall, 

Bale atb'ibutes to Tregury the authorship 
of three works, opparontly lectures delivered 
at Caen: 1. ' Lectures in Sententias,’ lib. 
iv. 2. ‘ Do Crigine illius Studii [univeraity 
of Caen P].’ 3. ‘ Ordinarim Queestiones,' 

lib. i. None of them is known to kare 
boon printed or to bo extant. His register 
of Dublin wills is preserved in the libro^ of 
Trinity College, Dublin (Hiat, MSS. Cmm, 
4th Rep. App. p, 697). 


[Authorities cited; Bymer's Feeder,i;Bekyi- 
ton’s Corrosp. and Ourtularies of St, Marys, 
Dublin (Bolls Sor.); Cal. Bot. Fat. Hibecnis, 
pp. 266-7; Lnscollos’s Lib. Munerum Hib. pt 
iv. pp. 96-7, pt. V. p. 36; Bale’s Script, filnstr. 
Cat. i. 691; Fits, pp. 662-3; Tanner's BiU. 
Brit.-Hib. s.v.; Trovor, pp. 721-2; Ware's 
Ireland, i. 339-41; Monde Mason's St. 
Patricks, pp. 132-7 ; D’Alton’s Mem. of the 
Archbiahops of Dublin, pp. 169-86; Cottoali 
3*’nsti Eccles. Hib. ii. 16; Gent. Mag. 1831, i. 
197-200; Davies Gilbert’s Hist, of Coimndl, 
iv. 141-61; Anstoy’s Munimonta Academics, 
pp. 824,608; Bonse and Courtney’s Bibl. Conrah 
ii. 760.] AP.P. 
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0IIAELES(16B4-1731), 
‘ortreneral, -wasfourth sonof Sir Jonathan 
second baronet, by Mary, daugh- 
Sir Edward Seymour of Berry Pome- 
rr»i.„o= §ir Jonathan Trelawny 
was his older 


;v near Totnes. Ku-Jonatl 
bishop of Winchester, 
taitier. He served in Monmouth’s rcguucnt 
^ the Erenoh army during the invasion 
{Hollaed) and at the siege of Maastricht 
' iSiS. He received a commission as cap* 
^ in Skelton’s regiment (also in Erenoh 
S oa 16 March 1074, and fought imdei 
fniinne on the Bhine. He become major 
in Moninouth’s regiment on 1 Nov. 1678, and 
in the Earl of Plymouth’s regiment, -which 
he helped to raise, on 18 July 1680. 

Ihe latter regiment (afterwards the 4th or 
Ws own) was formed for service at Tan¬ 
ner and Trelawny went thither with it in 
p^her. He succeeded Percy Kirke[q.v.] 
jj lieutenant-colonel of it on 27 Nov., and as 
cdonel on 23 April 1682. It returned to 
England in April 1684, and part of it was 
itSedgemoor. 

At thfl end of November 1688 he was at 
TPanninster with Kirke whan the latter 
ms arrested for refusing to march against 
Williom's troops, and Trolawny thereupon 
Jesertad to William with his lioutenant- 
f ffinmilj Chorlea Ohurohill, and thirty men. 
James deprived him of his regiment, but 
William reinstated him on 31 Dec. 

At the Wtle of the Boyne, 1 July 1600, 
he commanded the infantry brigade which 
nased the river at Slanebridge and turned 
Se enemy’s left. He was made governor of 
Pahliii. In September he took port in the 
sege of Cork under Morlborou^, and on 
S Sec. he was promoted major-general. On 
1 Jan. 1692. at the time of the agitation 
s^at William’s preference for foreign 
meets, he resigned his regiment, which was 
riveoto Ms brother Hemy, afterwards briga- 
frgsneral [see TBEiAWifr. Ebwabd, ad 
^a] When Tollemacho was kiUed in 1004, 
dierewas a report that Trelawny would auo- 
ceel Mm os colonel of the Ooldstreom guards; 
tot ShrewsWy wrote to William that snob 
inappointment would be greatly disliked by 
the wgs, oud the redmeut was given to 
Cntts. In May 1696 Trelawny was made 
goiemor of Plymouth. 

He died at Ilengar on 24 Sept. 1731, and 
tree huiied at Fe!^nt. He seems to have 
toen twice married, hut loft no children. 

[Boaae and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. p. 762; 
Suton’s English Army Lists; Scott's Sritish 
Amw; Cannon’s Bocoide of 4th Eoot; Walton's 
Entail Standing Army; Luttrell’s Diary; Mao- 
lalsy’sHist.of England, i.; cf. Trelawny Corro- 
ipondance, letters between Myr Lilia and Fnihinder 


[i.e. the lovo-lettois of his niece Letitia and his 
nephew Harry], 1708-86, privately printed in 
1884.] E. M. L. 

TRELAWNY, EDWARD (1699-1764), 

f ovornor of Jamaica, fourth son of Sir 
onathan Trelawny [q.v.], bishop of Win¬ 
chester, W his wife Rebecca, daughter of 
Thomas Hele of Bascombe, Devonshure, was 
born at Trelo-wne, Cornwall, in 1699, and 
educated at Westminster school fi:om 1718 
to 1717, when he proceeded to Christ Ch-urch, 
Oxford, matriculating on 27 June. 

On 20 Jan. 1723-4 he was returned to 
parliament as member for West Looe, Corn¬ 
wall. He became on 21 Oct. 1726 a com¬ 
missioner for victualling the forces, and on 
2 Jan. 1732-3 a commissioner of customs, 
continuing to sit for West Looe through 
two parliaments till 26 Jan, 1732-S. Erom 
4 May^l7S4 to February 1736 he represented 
both East and West Looe. He was' offered 
the government of Jamaica in August 1736, 
and assumed ofB.ee in the colony on SO April 
1738. 

Trelawny’a sixteen years’ administration 
of Jamaica was, with one exception (that of 
Lieutenant-general Edward Morrison from 
1809 to 1828), the longest on record, and 
one of the most successful. The question 
of the maroon war demanded his attention 
on his arrival, and by 1 March 1730 peace 
had been established on a judicious basis 
which proved to be permanent; the maroons 
wore located in their separate reserves, the 
chief capital of which is still kno-wn as Tre- 
lawnyto-wn. This internal pacification -was 
soon followed by war with Spain, and Tre- 
lawuy raised a regiment in Jamaica to sup¬ 
port Wentworth and Vernon in their cam¬ 
paign in the West Indies. In March 1741-2 
he left Jamaica to join the unfortxmate ex¬ 
pedition against Cartagena, and returned 
about 16 April. During the expedition he 
had Q bitter quarrel with Rear-admiral Ogle, 
which resulted in Ojgle being tried for assault 
upon Trelawny before the chief justice of 
Jamaica [see Dqld, Sib Ohaionbb]. Tre¬ 
lawny was appointed on 26 Dec. 1743 to he 
a colonel, and captain of a company, of the 
40th regiment of foot, which was augmented 
by the new companies in Jamaica. In 1746 
he was called on to place the colony for a 
time under martial law owing to the atti¬ 
tude of the French. In 1746 he had to deal 
with a serious insurrection of slaves. In 
February 1747-8, -with 360 men of his regi¬ 
ment, be sailed with Admiral Sir Charles 
Hnowles [q. v.l and joined in the capture of 
Port Louis in San Domingo. 

TrelatTuy seems to have acted at all times 
with rare tact, and the fareweU address of 
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the legislature stated that he left behind him 
‘ e monument of gratitude in the heart of 
every dispassionate man in this community.’ 
Under his administration there was at length 
a cessation of the constant squabbles which 
hitherto seemed inevitable between the go¬ 
vernor and the assembly. 

Owing to failure of health, Trelawny 
applied to be relieved of the government in 
1761. In September 1762 Admiral Knowles, 
his successor, arrived, and on 26 Nov. Tre- 
lawiw left the colony. He was wrecked on 
the Isle of Wight in the Aseuvanca, and 
arrived in liondon on 28 April 1763. ITe 
died at Hungerford Park on 16 Jan. 1764. 

He married, first, on 8 Nov. 1737, Amo- 
ratta, daughter of John Crawford, by whom 
he had one son who died in infancy, and 
was buried with his mother in St. Oatha- 
rine’s Ohurch, Jamaica, in November 1741; 
secondly, on 2 Fob. 1762, Catherine Penny, 
probably the sister of llobert Penny, some¬ 
time attorney-general of Jamaica. 

SiE WitniAM TBDtAwwr (A 1772), sixth 
baronet, a cousin of Edward, was grandson 
of Brigadie^eneral Henry Trelawny [see 
TbhiiAWnt, OiiABLEs], who served at Tangier 
and in Flanders, and died M.P.for Plymouth 
in 1702. Sir WiUiam sat for West Looe, 
Cornwall (1766-67); entered the navy, com¬ 
manded the Lyon at the attach on Qiiade- 
lonpe in 1769, was governor of Jamaica from 
1708 to 1772, and died at Spanish Town on 
12 Deo. 1772, receiving a public funeral 
(BoAsn and Ooubtnut, p. 776). It is after 
him that the parish of Trelawny is named. 

(Haterial supplied by Frank Cundall, esq., 
librarian of the Jamaica Instituto; 'Wottoii's 
English Baronetage, 1741, ii. 98, and edit, of 
1761, i. 310 ; Betham’s Baronetage of England, 
1801, i. 330 j Welch's List of the Queen's Scholars 
of Westminster, 1862, pp. 250, 209 ; Official Bo- 
turns of Members of Piirlinmoot; dent. Mag. 
1764, p. 47; Bridge’s Annuls of Jamaica, pp. 
30-1, 62, 08-2 ; durdner's Histury of Jamaica, 
pp. 121-7.] 0. A. n. 

TBJSLAWNT, EDWARD JOHN 
(1792-1881), author and adventurer, horn in 
Loudon on IS Nov. 1792, was the second 
son of Lieulenant-colonol Charles Trelawny 
(1767-1820) of Shotwick, who in 1798 as¬ 
sumed the additloniil name of Brereton, and 
died in Soho Square on 10 Sept. 1820) Gent. 
Mag. 1820, ii. 876). Trelawny-Brereton 
represented Mitchell in parliament in 1808-9 
and again in 1814. He married, on 1 July 
1786, Maria, sister of Sir Christopher Haw- 
Idns, bart., of Trewithen; she died at Bromp- 
ton, aged 93, on 27 Sept. 1862. Edward’s 
grandmthor was Conoral Ilonry Trelawny, 
who fought under Howe in America and ivos 


According to his own account, which 

seems no reason to question, Edward snff! 
severely from the harshness of 
Ms education was neglected. InOctoherffi 
he entered the royaf wy, and was sent on 
in A.dmiral Duckworth’s ship, the Sunetb 
service in thefleet blockading Cadiz, fiestas 
m his Adventures of a Younger Son- fi 


oflmfalgar on account ofDuckworth'sdekv 

ing on the Cornish coast to take inmoin' 
sions. As, kowover, the battle was fought m 
21 Oct., and Duckworth did not amre off 
Cadiz until 16 Nov., his version oftheciicum 
stance seems improbable. It is certain tkt 
instead of being transferred from the Smerb a 
few days after 'frafalgar, as wouldheinfeired 
from his narrative, Trelawny was not bb. 
pointed to the Colossus until 20 Nov. The 

vessel was almost immediately ordered home 
to he paid off, and Trelawny quitted her on 
29 Doe. with a satisfactory oertifleate. Hswm 
then plnoud for a time at Dr. Brnney’s naval 
academy at Greenwich, and, if hia account 
ill the ‘ Adventures of a Yoimger Son’ can 
be acooptod, wont again to sea in a hmA 
shijp hound for the East Indies, This « 
pnma facie probable, and his further etate- 
mont that he deserted the ship at BomhaT 
is corroborated by the absence of any 
cord of a regular discharge. However imap 
ginative or highly coloured the ‘Adventures 
of a Younger Son’ may be, the main fact of 
his having found his way to the Ifetera 
Archipelago is unquestionable, and the 
sole clirouological indication he vouchsafes, 
when he speaks in a letter to Mrs. Shelley 
of having been off the coast of Java in 
1811, is confirmed by the existence ainoi^ 
his papers of an official proclamation in 
Malay of the establishment of British autho¬ 
rity over the island, endorsed by Sir Tbomas 
Stamford Rallies [q. v.], and dated 12 Sept. 
1811; as well as by a note of the same kte 
in a manuscript of the Koran which belonged 
to him. Howiartheincidentsinthe'Tonnger 
Son’ boloug to romance, and how far to 
autobion'aphy, it would he vain to inveati- 
gata, Tho surpassing literary merit of the 
narrative is to some extent an argument foe 
its veracity, sinco Trelawny, always strong 
in description, gave, apart from this booh, 
if exception it be, no toxenof onyporticnlar 

f ift for invontion. The nanticol detafis an 
^equently inacourato, but their local coloni- 
ing is generally as true as it is brilliant. 

According to the most natural inteijn- 
tation of his own words, Trelawny would 
seem to have returned to Englandahoutl813, 
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1 in the same year or the next to have ba- 

^e'ashaokled, oare-'worn, and spirit-hroken 
l^dman of the civilised west.’ Hia wife 
^ jjliss Julia Addison. Details of his life 
entirely wanting until, from his own ac- 
fijuatin ‘ dieLastDays of Shelley and Byron,’ 
mfiadbirn in the summer of 1820in Switzer- 
"While there he came across Thomas 
Medwin [q. v.], recently arrived from Italy, 
rnheie he hod resumed acquaintance with his 
(ousia Shelley. Medwin’s account of the poet 
in finrod Trelawny and a new friend, Edward 
jaUket Williams [q.v.], to resolve on seeking 
Shelley out. Wiluams proceeded to Ito^ in 
the jpnngof 1821; Trelawny, recalled to Eng- 
had by business (resulting apparently from 
the death of his father), delayeduntil the end 
of the yeor, when he went to Tuscany, pro¬ 
vided with dogs, guns, and nets, for hunting 
hitlie Maremma. His description of his drst 
meetings with Shelley and Byron is one of the 
most vivid pieces of writing in the language. 
He remained for tho moat part in the society 
of one or both until 8 July, the day on which 
Shelley and Williams mat then tragic end 
ht s squall off Leghorn. Trelawny was to 
hare accompanied them in Byron’s yacht; 
hat an informality detained him in port at 
leghorn, and he ramoined with furled sails, 
vatolimg tho doomed vessel through a spy¬ 
glass until a sea fog enveloped her and ‘ we 
iiw nothmg more of her.’ 

The twelvemonth ensuing is the brightest 
portion of Trelawny’s life. Nothing could 
surpass his devotion to his dead friends and 
thm widowed survivors j he promoted the 
lecoreiy of the hodies, superintended their 
cremation on shore, snatched Shelley’s heart 
hom the flames, prepared the tomb in the pro- 
testsnt cemetery at Home, purchased the 
gioimd, added the proverbial lines from the 
‘Tempest ’ to Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Cor Oordium,’ 
aad crowned his sorvices by providing Mary 
Shelley with funds for her Journey to Eng¬ 
land, 

On 23 July 1823 Trelawny put to sea from 
Leghorn with Byron in the Hercules, hound 
foiQieece, to aid in thoHellonic struggle for 
independence. They reached Oe]^halonia on 
3 Aug. Trelawny, dissatisfied with Byron’s 
teidinessin takingaction, crossed to the main¬ 
land, and joined the insurgent chief Odysseus, 
vhose sister Tersitza ho married as hie sooond 
irife. While discharging amission with which 
he had been entrusted uy Colonel Leicester 
Mte^ald Ohsi'lesStanhope (afterwords Earl 
ofHarrington) [q.v.], who spenksof him with 
thewarmebt commendation, he hoard of By- 
mn’s fatal illnesB,and hurried to Misaolonghi, 
hut arrived too late. Ilis grotificotion of his 
cariosity as to the cause of Byron’s lameness, 


and his publication of particulars afterwards 
admitted to be inaccurate, exposed him to 
great and deserved censure; his letters to 
Stanhope on Byron's death, printed in Stan¬ 
hope’s ' Glreece ‘ in 1823 and 182i, are never¬ 
theless couched in fitting language, and 
should he read in justice both to himself 
and Byron. ‘ With all his faults,’ he saya, 
‘I loved him truly; if it gave me pain in 
witnessing his frailties, he only wanted a 
little excitement to awaken and put forth 
virtues that redeemed them all.’ Heturning 
to the camp of Oiksseiie, Trelawny inevi¬ 
tably beoame mixed up in the intrigues and 
dissensions of the Greek ohiefroins. Odys¬ 
seus, just before bis own arrest and murder, 
entrusted him with the defence of his 
stronghold on klount Farnassus, where, in 
May 1826, he was shot by two Englishmen— 
Thomas Fenton, a deliberate assassin, and 
Whitcombe, his dupe. Fenton was killed 
on the spot. Trelawny, though in a desperate 
condition and suffering intense pain, mag¬ 
nanimously spared the life of Whitcombe. 
After long and cruel sufierlng, he was at 
length able to depart for Oephalonia, bring¬ 
ing, as would appear, Ms Greek bride with 
him; his daughter Zella was born about 
June 1826. The frecLuent mention of this 
child in his subsequent correspondence with 
Mrs. Shelley, and even later, refutes the 
story of her death and the treatment of her 
remains told by J. G. Cooke and 
Letters of Jossph Severn, p. 266), ‘ She has 
a soul of fire,’ he says in 1831. She even¬ 
tually married happily. 

In April 1826 ^elawny was at Zaute, 
whence he addressed a letter to the ‘ Ex- 
aminpr,' desoribing the fall of Miesolonghi, 
He remained in the Ionian Islands until the 
end of 1827, detained, as he informs Mrs, 
Shelley, by a succession of fevers and a ‘ vil¬ 
lainous lawsuit.’ In 1828 he was in Eng¬ 
land, partly, as it would seem, in Oprnwall 
with his mother. In 1829 he lived in Italy 
with Charles Armitage Brown [q. v.] and 
his infant daughter. He wished at this time 
to write the life of Shelley, and eolicited 
Mrs. Shelley’s assistance, but, besides Tre- 
lawny’s special disqualifications and Mrs, 
Shelley’s aversion to publicity, conmliauce 
with bis request would have depiivea her of 
tlie allowance from Sit Timothy Shelley, 
Disappointed and annoyed, Trelawny tumM 
to another hiograply which none could pro¬ 
hibit—his own. In March 1829 he tells 
Mrs. Shelly, ‘I am actually writing my 
own life,’ It was seen os it progressed, he 
adds, by Armitage Brown and Landor, the 
latter of whom had already introduced him 
and hie Greek wife into one of his ‘Ima- 
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ginary Oonversations.’ By August 1830 the him. A few years later however 
first part, forming the hook now known fortunato afiair which resulted in 
as ‘ The Adventures of a Younger Son,’ was tracting a third marriage mduced him? 
nearly completed. The manuscript reached a more secluded life than heretofore A1 ^ 
Mary Shelley in December, and, notwith- from Seymour Kirkup geneiouslv dwl 
standing the porusol of Brown and Lnndor, an unsolicited offer from ftelawny to 
the revision of diction and orthography gave him money shows that in 1840 TmU 
her enough to do. Trelawny’s spalling, wa8_ living at Putney, and was thinl^™^ 
though by no means so bad as stated bj Fanny buying landed property. It must hara^* 
Kemble, was at no time of his life immaau- very diortly afterwords that he settled t 
late. Mrs. Shelley also had to persuade him Usk in Monmouthshire (at first m a ho ' 
to omit some passoges doomed objectionable now called Twyn Bell, and afterwards*^ 
on the ground of coarseness, in which, backod Cefii Da), where he abode for ten or elavs 
by Horace Smith, she ultimately succeodad. years, a ^eat benefactor to 
The book was published anonymously in the by his nidioious employment of labour 3 
autumn of 1831, and, although the first odi- only relinquishing his own property whea 
tion did not bring back the 4001. which Ool- by building, planting, and good huabandrvhs 
burn had given for the copyright, it speedily had greatly increased its value. Unfortu. 
reappeared in a cheaper form, and tooli rank nntely his domestic life was irregular and 
as a recomised classic (London, 3 vols. 8vo, suited in a hopeloss breach vnth liia wife 
and in 1 vol. among Bentley's Standard who appears to have been a lady of distiu! 

Novds, 1886; New York, 2 vols. 12mo, guished qualities, in addition to her specisl 
1834; German translation, Leipzig, 1832). claim upon him. He was neverthelessattea- 
The American and German issues were live to his children, sending his two sons to 
followed by a translation by or for Dumas Germany for the sake of a thoroughly prac- 
(‘ Le Cadet de Famillo ’) in his journal ‘ Le tioal education, but he outlived them both, 
ilousquetairo.’ The book was to have been His youngest daughter Lmtilia married in 
called ‘ A Man’s Life,’ and owes its actual 1882 Lioiitenant-oolonel Call, E.E. 
and more attractive title to the publisher. While at Usk, probably under the impulse 
Trelawny came to England in 1882. In of an invitation from Sir Percy Shelley to 
January 1833 ho wont to America, and re- talk over old times prior to the appearance 
mained thoro until June 1836. Among his of Hogg’s biography of Shelley (n^ch Tre- 
aohievaments there wore his holding Fanny lawny read for the first time nearly twenty 
Kemble in his orms to give her a view of years after its publication), he began to write 
Niagara; his swimming across the river the second part of his autobiography, wM^ 
between the rapid and the falls ; and his appeared in 1868 under the title of 'Secoh 
buying the freedom of a man slave, a cir- lections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
cumstance which remained unknown until Byron,’ subscqueuLly altered to 'Becorda of 
after his death. After 1837 the principal Shellqy, Byron, and the Author’ (London, 
authority for his life ceases with the discon- 8vo; Boston, 1868, 8vo; with the altered 
tinnance of his affectionate correspondence title and other changes, London, 1876, 8to, 
with Mary Shelley. He had half made her and 1887, 8vo). By this book Trelawny 
an offer of marriage in 1831; her refusal has indissolubly linked his name with those 
made no difference in their friendship, but of the two great poets he has depicted. ]fo 
she seems to have bitterly felt his strictures his portrait of Shelley we have the real 
on the omission of portions of ‘Queen Mab’ Shelley as we have it nowhere else; his 
A'om her edition of her husband’s works. portrait of Byron is not only less agreeable, 
Trelaw:^ was at this time a conspicuous but loss truthful, but the fault is not so 
figure in English society. Handsome and much in the artist as in the sitter, who pays 
picturesque, of great physical strength with the penalty of his incessant pose and 
the prestige of known achievements and the potuol mystification, ' le fonforon des vices 
fascination ofdimlyeonjootured mystery,nor qu’il n’avait pas.’ "When Byron is natural, 
wholly indisposed to mauitain his reputation Trelawny is appreciative. His account of 
for romance by romancing, ho combiued aU his own adventures in Greece is simple and 
the qualifications of a London lion. His modest. 

closest connection appears to have boon with Trelawny lived in London for the next fow 
Leader,thepopularmemberfor Westminster; years. After a while he bought atownhouae, 
but Brougham, Landor, Bulwer, D’Oreay, No. 7 Polham Orescent, Brompton, and a 
Mrs. Norton, and Mrs. Jameson were also country house at Sompting, near Worthing, 
among his intimate friends ; nor do any of In the country he devoted himself zealously 
them appear to have become ostranged from to horticulture. ' Hard work in the open 
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he declared, ‘is the hast physician. A 
who has once learned to handle his tools 
Les the relish for play.’ He -was abstemious 
nfood and drink, and never wore a great 
He rejoiced especially in his crops of 
L equal, he averred, to the growths of Italy, 
X’younger generation sought the acquain¬ 
tance of a man who had consorted with 
Shelley and Byron, and who, os the years 
^ed^ on with little apparent effect on his 
&t constitution, came little by little to 
he the sole distinguished survivor of the 
Bnonic age. Miss Mathilda Blind, Mr. W. 

Bossetti and Mr. Edgcumba have left 
^idjurnte records of his brilliant, original, 
riTcting, but most censorious conversation. 
In the main it was authentic as well as 
picturesque, but sometimes the tendency to 
jomance crept in, not only as regarded his 
own exploits, but less excusably os regarded 
tbs deeds or frailties of others. Some of 
hin statements are demonstrably incorrect, 
others highly improbable. A certain peevish¬ 
ness also grew upon him, painfully evinced 
in the second edition of his records of Sholloy 
ind Byron, enriched with new doeamonts of 
uuportance, but where every alteration in 
thstext is tt change for the worse. It missed, 
ii W, the iudioiouB counsel of Mrs. Tre- 
Iiwny, who had happily influenced the first 
edition. In loyalty to Shelley, however, he 
never wavered, and he showed freshness of 
mind hy becoming an admiring reader of 
Blake and a student of Darwin, At length 
he took to his bed, and died at Sompting on 
13 Aug. 1881 of mere natural deow. In 
iccotdance with his wishos. Miss Taylor, 
vbo had faithfully watched over his closing 
years, transported his remains to Gotha, 
vbera they were cremated and removed to 
Borne for interment in the grave which he 
had long ago prepared for himself hy the 
side of Kelley’s. 

Mawny’a character presents many points 
of contact with Lander’s. His mom fault 
PCS an intense wilfulness, the exaggeration 
of a haughty spirit of independence, which 
rendered him careless of the rights and claims 
of others, and sometimes betrayed him into 
absolute brutality. He himself owned that 
his worst enemy was his determination ‘ to 
et what he wanted, if he had to go through 
eaven and heU for it.’ His disposition to 
romance was a minor failing, which has pre- 
judiesd him more in public opinion than it 
need have done; his emhoUishments rested 
upon a genuine basis of achievement. Uis 
vont of regular education was probably of 
service to Mm as a writer, enabling Mm to 
set forth with forcible plainness of speech 
That more cultured persons would have dis- 
TOI. xis. 


gaised in pplUhed verbiage. He is graphic 
in Ms descriptions both of men and things; 
Ml his characters, real or fictitious, actually 
live. 

Trelawny sot to Sir John MiUais for the 
old seaman in ‘the Norlh-'West Passage,’ 
and tMs grand head, now hung in the Tate 
Gallery, &ough disapproved by Mmself, is 
a striking record of his appearance. Seymour 
Kirkup’e portroit, engraved in the‘Field’ 
for August 1881, is a good representation of 
him at an earlier period of life, and a fine 
photograph taken lu old age is engraved as 
the frontispiece to Mr. Edword Garnett’s 
edition of ‘The Adventures of a Younger 
Son.’ The portraits by Severn and D’Orsay 
(1880) are generally condemned. Mrs. 
Shelley speaks of his Moorish appearance— 
‘Oriental, not Asiatic’—and the remark is 
corroborated by Byron’s having marked him 
out to enact Othello. 

[The principal authorities for Trelavny's life 
oro his own writings, with an ample morgin for 
scepticism in the case of 'The Adventures of a 
Younger Son,’ and after these his letters to 
Mary Shelley in the biography of her hy Mrs. 
Julian Marshall. Useful abridged lives have 
been written by Mr. Biohsrd Edgeumhe (' Ed* 
ward Trelawny: a Biographical Sketch,’ Ply¬ 
mouth, 1882, 8vo)and. by Mr. Edward Garnett, 
the latter pieilxed to the edition of ' The Younger 
Son’ (Adventure Series), 1890. All the bio¬ 
graphers of Shelley and Byron in their latter 
days have noticed him, and graphic records of 
Ms conversation have been preserved by 17. M, 
Bossetti in the AtheniEuni for 1862, B. Edg- 
cumbe in Temple Bor, May 1890, and Miss 
Mathilde Blind in the Whitehall Beview of 
10 Jan. 1880. See also Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornnhiensis and Boose’s Collectanea 
Comubieneia, col. 1036 (with details of Tie- 
lawny's will); Atbeiuenm, 3 Aug. 1878,20 Aug. 
1881 (obit, notice), and 21 Aug. 1897 (details m 
the household at Usk); Sharp’s Life and Letters 
of Joseph Severn; Millingen’s Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Greece, pp. 160^3; Fanny Eemhle's 
Becords of a Girlhood and Last Becoeds; and B. 
Garnett’s 'Shelley's Last Bays' in the Fort- 
nightly Beview for July 1878. Lines to the 
memory of Trelawny hy Hr. Swinburne appeared 
in the Athenceum for 27 Aug. 1881, and were 
reprinted separately. The' Songs of the Spring- 
tides ' liod been dedicated to Trelawny in the 
previous year.] B. G. 

TEBLAWHY, SiK JOHN f/ 1422), 
Icnight, who claimed descent of a family set¬ 
tled at Trelawneiu Cornwall before the Bor¬ 
man conquest, was son of Sir John Trelawny, 
knt., hy Matilda, daughter of Hohert Myu- 
wenick. The father held land in the vill of 
Trelawne hy gift of his father^ William, in 
1306, was the first of the family to receive 
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the honour or Imightliood, and 'vras alive in 
1406-7 (8 Henry IV). Tlie son John suo- 
coedod lo the fomily estates in Cornwall and 
was eleotod M.P. for that county in 141.3-14, 
and ag^ain in 1421, In thelatlbrparliamont 
another John Trelawny, possibly his son, sat 
for Lislcoard. Sir John fought at Aginoourt, 
and received from Henry V at Cisors a pen¬ 
sion of 201. ajeav, which was confirmed by 
Henry VI. lie added to his arms three oak 
or laurel leaves. Under the figure of Henry V 
which was formerly over the great gate at 
Launceston was the inscription: 

He that will do ought for mo, 

Let him love well Sir John Tirlawneo. 

Sir John was alive in 1423-4 (2 Henry VI). 
He married Allies, daughter of Robert Tro- 
godeck, and left two sons, Richard and .Tohn. 
Richard was M.P. for Liskeard in 1421-2 
and 1423-4, and died in 1449, leaving daugh¬ 
ters only. Su' Hugh Courtenay, ancestor of 
Henry, marquis of Exeter, who was attainted 
under Henry VIH, made a grant of lands, 
6 Oct. 1437, to one John Trelawny and his 
heirs, at a yearly rent of twelve pence and 
suit to his court twice a year. The bene¬ 
ficiary seems to have been Sir John Tre- 
lawny’s second son, John, who succeeded to 
the estates on the death of his elder brother 
without male issue j he was M.P. for Truro 
in 1448-9, and was shoriiF of Cornwall in 
1461-2. Ho was direct ancestor of Sir 
Jonathon Trelawny [q. v.] 

[Betham's Baronetage of England, i. 324-fi ; 
Oinoial Botnm of Members of Parliament; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronage; Boaso and 
Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornubionsis, ii. 768; 
Thirtieth Report of the Bopaty-keepor of the 
Records, 1808-0, App. p. 188.] J. A. T. 

TRELAWNY, Sxa JONATHAN (1660- 
1721), third baronet, bishop successively of 
Bristol, Exeter, and Winchester, third son 
of Sir Jonathan, second baronet, by Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Seymour, second 
baronet, of Borry Pomeroy, Devonshire, was 
bom at Petynt, Cornwall, on 24 March 1060 
(Cassait, ikvea qfthe Bisht^s of Winehester, 
u. 100). His grandfather, Sir John Tre¬ 
lawny (1692-1665), first baronet, opposed 
the election of Sir John Eliot to parliament 
for Cornwall in 1027-8, and was, on that 
ground, committed to the Tower of London 
by order of the House of Commons on 13 May 
1628. He was released by the king on 
26 .Tune, and created a baronet on 1 July. 
Sir Jonathan’s father (1624-1686) was so- 
nuGsterod, imprisoned, and ruined for loyalty, 
during the civil war. The bishop’s younger 
brother, Charles, is separately noticed. 


In 1668 Jonathan went to Westminstet 
school was elected to Oxford, and maJm 
Itttsd from Christ Church on 11 Dm 16® 
lie became student the followine venr 
duatcd_B.A. oil 22 June 1672, aK/!: 

deacon on 4 Sect 
1673, he took priest’s orders on 24 Dec 16/6 
and obtained from his relatives the iivlnm 
of St. Ive (12 Deo. 1677 to 1680) and Sowhil 
(4 Dot. 10V7). The death of his^lder Cw 
in 1680 left him heir to the baronetcy ‘vet 

he Btuolc to bis holy orders and continued 
in Ins function; (Wood). He was resident 
at Oxford during that autumn (1081) but 
the Cornish baronet there, who was described 
ns likely to be soon in Bedlam, was apparently 
Trelawny's father, if 1686 be accepted as the 
date at which Jonathan succeeded to the 
baronetcy (PniDBATnCjirtte™, ed, Thompson 
Camd. Soo. p. 94w.; Bibliotheca Comubiensis)', 
He was one of the benefactors by whom 
Wren’s Tom tower at Christ Ohurcli was 
mainly built (June 1681-Nov6mber 1082) 
and bis arms were carved among the r«t 
on the stono roof of the gatehouse (Wood 
History and, Antiquities, 178G, up. 449-61). 
On the discoveiy of the Rye House plot 
in 1083, Trelawny drew up an address in the 
name of the corporation of East Loos con¬ 
gratulating the king and the Duke of York 
on their esoapo {Trelavme MSS.i Trelamy 
Papers, Camd. Soc. ed. Cooper, 1863). 

In the expectation that Monmoutdi would 
land in the west, James, in June 1085, 
sunt Sir Jonotlmn down to Oomwidl, where 
ho arrived after the duke had landed. Find¬ 
ing the deputy-lieutenants, with one ex¬ 
ception (Rashleigh), unwilling to call ont 
the militia, he signed all commissions, and 
despatched Rnshloigh to inspect each regi¬ 
ment and to station them at the most impor¬ 
tant points. He held himself ready to fouow 
Monmouth’s march {TrelawnyPapers,Cmi. 
Soc. document No. 4). In the ‘Ikibe of 
Levi,’ a doggerel against the seven bishops, 
Trelawny figures as fighting Joshua, the son 
of Nun: 

... a spiritual dragoon 
Oluttod with blood, a roally Christian Turk, 
Soorcoly outdone by Joifreys or by Kirks 


(Loudon, 1691, in Stbiokiasd's Lives of the 
Seven Bishops'). 

‘Trelawny will be a bishop somewhere,’ 
wrote bis college friend, Humphrey Prideeui, 
from Oxford on 9 July 1685, three days after 
Sedgemoor, ‘ it’s supposed atBristol ’ (Letters, 
p. 142). Trelawny begged Lord-teasurer 
Rooliester to contrive uie substitution of 
Exeter for Bristol, on the gi-oimd that the see 
of Bristol was too imromunerative to enable 
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ijji to meet his father’s debts (Coneaponr 
^ of Clarendon and jRochestert ed. Singer, 
1828 i- Nevertheless Bristol was 

offered him. On 17 Oct. the intimation of 
the dMire was conveyed to him by 
Siinilerland; on the 26th hia univeraity con- 
S the degree of D.D.; and on 8 Nov. 
he was consecrated at Lambeth by both arch- 
hiehops and six bishops. Three days later, 
he ana Ken took their seats in the lords. 

To the active loyalty inherited &om his 
jocestora and from _ nia cavalier _ father, 
Trelawny united os bishop the passive obe- 
dienee of his order. He accepted the papistry 
of the king until it bec^e aggressive. _ While 
St Dorchester, on his first visitation, he 
sererely reprimanded a preachor who made 
isnnuationa in a sermon against the king’s 
mod faith. 1 June 1686 Trelawny had 
hnished his visitation, and laid before the 
srchbishop the results which pointed to 
(jtosa neglect by the clergy of their duties 
hamef MSS. xxx, 60), 

The appearance of the first declaration 
of indulgence on 4 April 1687 changed Tre- 
lawny's views of the king and converted 
him into a resolute foe (Tanner MSS, xxix. 
43), Upon Sunderlandu invitation to him 
to sign on address in favour of the declara¬ 
tion, and to obtain the signaturea of his 
detgy, Trelawny, first letting it be known 
that he would not sign himself, called his 
deigy together and debated with them. 
They refused to sign to a man. Reporting 
hia action to the archbishop, he asserted: 'I 
have given God thanks for this opportunity 
,,, of declaring., . that 1 am firmly of the 
church of England, and not to be forced 
f(om her interest by the terrors of displeasure 
or death itself.' lie did all he could in 1667 
for the TVenchprotestant refugees at Bristol, 
settled 201 upon their two ministers, and drew 
up a form of subscription for their benefit 
(Tmmer MSS, xxix. 147 or 149, xxx. 191, 
zxix. 82). When the king attempted to pack 
a parliament pledged to support his attack 
upon the chtn'ch, the Earl of Bath under^ 
took to manage the Gornlsh elections, but 
Trelawny successfully opposed him (Tanner 
hiss, xxviii, 1S9, in siniaxi,Ann’s Idvea), 

On 27 April 1688 James issued his second 
dodoration of indulgonce, and on 12 May 
Sancroft summoned uis safiragans to con¬ 
sider it. TrMawny arrived at Lambeth with 
his friend Ken on the evening of the 17th, 
On the following mor nin g he assisted in draw¬ 
ing up the bishops’ petition against the de- 
daration, and in the evening repmred with 
the rest to Whitehall. When the king men- 
doned the word ‘ rebellion,’ Trelawny fell on 
bis knees and warmly repudiated the sugges¬ 


tion that he and his brethren could he guilty 
of such an ofience. * We will do,’ he con¬ 
cluded, ‘our duty to your majesty to the 
utmost in everything that does not interfere 
with our duty to God’ (Olivdb, Bishops of 
Exeter, p. 167 n. 2). After the interview 
Trelawny went down to his diocese, and was 
served at Bath on 30 May with a warrant 
from Sunderland, dated 27 Mtw, to appear 
with the archbishop and five fellow bishops 
before the council on 8 June at five in the 
i^ternoon to answer a charge of seditious 
libel. Trelawny obeyed the summons, and 
on the^ same evening he, Sancroft, and five 
other bishops were sent to the Tower (8 June). 
Four lords—Worcester, Devonshire, Sears- 
dale, and Lumley—^were ready to give bail 
for Trelawny. Released in a week on their 
own recognisances, the seven bishops came 
up on 20 June for trial on the charge of 
seditious libel. A verdict of ‘ not guilty’ 
was returned at ten o'clock of the morning 
of the next day. The anniversary of 80 June 
1688 was ever afterwards a festival with 
Trelawny. The Oornishmen meanwhile 
identified themselves with Trelawny in his 
struggle with the king, and, according to a 
local tradition reported by Robert Stephen 
Hawker fq, v,], they raised a song of wliich 
the refram ran: 

And bhallTrelawny die? 

Then twenty thonaand Corniebmen will know the 
reason why. 

Hawker’s testimony is not quite conclusive. 
There is some ground for bmieving that the 
cry was first raised in 162K owing to the 
feats of Oornishmen for the life of Sir John 
Trelawny, first baronet, at the hands of tbe 
House of Oommons (cf. Bristol Journal, 
26 July 1772), ‘The Song of the Western 
Men,’ a ballad said to have been suggested by 
the ancient refrain, was composed by Hawker 
in 1826, and long passed for an origiual song 
dating from 1688. While Bristol was stiU 
ablaze with bonfires, in celebration of tbe 
bishop’s acquittal, the king by quo warranto 
struck Trelawny’s name from the burgess roU 
of Liskeard (The ISpistolary Oorrespondence 
^e. o/Franw Atterbury, ed, Nichols, 1789- 
1799; Iabo, Bishop Trelawny, 1882). 

Burnet states precisely that Trelawny 
joined Oompton in signing the invita¬ 
tion to WUliam (Own Time, Oxford, 1833, 
ill, 169). Burnet adds that the bishop’s 
brother, Colonel Charles Trelawny j^irew him 
into the plan of invasion (tb, iii. 279), Bur¬ 
net has been followed by Macaulay and Miss 
StrioMond. But Trelawny steadily denied 
the allegation (Trelawne MoS. inBist, MSS. 
Conm,. 1st Bep. p. 62). In a draft letter 
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to the bishop of Worcester, Trelawny wrote: 

‘ I never put my hand to any letter, knew 
of or joined in aiw messi^e ... to invito 
him [i’.e. William] . . . and . . . we had no 
other view by our petition than to shew oim 
king ... wo could not distribute . . . his 
, . . declaration . . . which ,. . was founded 
on such a dispousiug power as . . . would 
quickly set aside all laws . . . and leave 
our church on no other establishment than 
the will and pleasure of a prince who ... 
to extirpate it. . . seemed m haste’ (Tre- 
lawny to the bishop of Worcester, 2C Jan. 
1716, Trelawne MSS., transcribed by the 
present baronet). Trelawny throughout the 
crisis was a passive well-wisher of the Re¬ 
volution. Along with Ooi^ton of London, 
he failed to obey James IPs summons des¬ 
patched on 24 Sept, to the archbishops and 
eight bishops to attend him on the 2Stn. But 
James’s power was nearly exhausted, ondTre- 
lawny threw his influence into the scale of 
the Prince of Orange. William landed on 
6 ^ov. Ten days later James sought to 
conciliate Trelawny by announcing his trans¬ 
lation to the see of Exeter, which had pre¬ 
viously been refused him (LnrTHnLii, Britf 
Melatm, i. 478). It was too late j Trelawny 
welcomed to Bristol the prince’s trows under 
Shrewsbury, and wrote thence to William, 
on 6 Dec., to express his satisfaction at 
having borne some part in the work for the 
preservation of the protoslaut religion, the 
laws and liberties of this kingdom (Dan- 
BrJtPin, Memoirs, ii. 262). 

After James IPs abdication '^elawny and 
Compton were the only two bishops in the 
House of Lords (20 Jon. 1689) in the ma¬ 
jority of 61 against 49 by whom Sancroft’s 
plan of a regency was rejected (Bumrirr, Oion 
Time, iii. 899). Trelawny was one of the 
eleven bishops who drowup a form of prayers 
for the day of thanksgiving, 31 Jan., and ho 
and Lloyd of St, Asaph alone of the sovon 
bishops took the oatlis to William and Mary. 
Immediately aftei' William and Mary’s coro¬ 
nation, Trelawny's nom ination to Exeter was 
confirmed, 13 April 1689 (Gonwnr, DeFmsu~ 
libus’, LTncTBUiiL, vi. 182 f 'Woon, Athmes). 

Tkelawny sat in October on the ecclesias¬ 
tical commission appointed to prepare a 
scheme of comprehension for the convocation 
of November^Uecember. The following sum¬ 
mer (1690) he set out for his now diocese, 
halting at Oxford. Forcing his way int o the 
hall of Exeter College, he deprived, as visitor, 
the rector, Dr,Bury,for contumacy in nailing 
up the gates and denying his power, for cor¬ 
ruption in selling the office of butler and others 
of the battery, andfor horesy as author of the 
‘Naked Gospel,’ Ten of the fellows he sue- 


that they were no court of judicature 
that he would be determined only bv 
minster Hall (ITrefaiewvPiwiflre Pn v 
The j^udgment of the iing’s beuKaS 
versed m the lords on 7 Deo. 1094 fLuT 
TMLI., iii. 409, 411). Thereby was ‘W 
%yrot6 Atterbury, ‘the power of visitors fnot 
tiU then acknowledged final) upon the seoara 
foundation of a judgment in parliament’ 
By onothor parliamentaiy decision, obtained 
while still bishop of Exeter, in the case 
against Sampson Hele, Trelawny established 
n bishop’s sole right to judge the qualifica¬ 
tions of persons applying for institution to a 
benefieo {Notes and Queries, let ser. iv. 481 
X. 202). ‘ ’ 

In the late summer of 1091 he made hie 
first visitation of his diocese; he was at PIt- 
mouth in Reptember (JnwiiT, Bist. of pL 
mouth, p. 269), Ho had abeady provided 
for the defence of Exeter against a landing 
from the French fleet which swept the ChaiS 
nel in that year (Sibiokianj)). Subsequently 
Trelawny doolared himaelf in sympathy with 
Anno and the Ohurchillein their open breach 
with the king in 1691 and 1092, and for the 
next ten years ho held oloof from court. 
Visiting his diocese with vigour, he retired 
often to his seat at Trelawne, where he rebuilt 
and reconeecrated the family chapel on 
23 Nov. 1701. 

He emerged from hie retirement in the 
same year to give active support to the move¬ 
ment led by Atterbury, whose fl;iend and 
patron he was, for the revival of convocation 
and the execution of the Prmmunieutes clausa. 
When the convocation met (10 Feb. 1701-!!) 
and its procoediiige resolved themselves into 
a alrugglo of the lower house against the 
right of the primate to prorogue them, 
'Trelawny, ‘the avowed patron and de¬ 
fender of the synodical rights of the cleigy’ 
(AiTiiBBtriiY), entered his protest, along 
with Compton and Spat, against the resolu¬ 
tions of the hiehope ('TiiroAi., Contmuationof 
JHapin, iii. 629). Irom tills point until his 
death Trelawny possessed in Atterhniyan 
unwearied oorrespondent. Trelawny gave 
him in January 1701 the archdeaooniy of 
Totnos, ond much other preferment. On 
6 July 1704 he thanked his patron, to whom 
nil the happiuoas of his life was due, for 
having ohtained for him from the queen the 
deanery of Oarlislo. 

After the accession of Anne, Trelawny, at 
the queen's desire, preached before her in St, 
Paul’s the thanksgiving sermon for the sue- 
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Misses in the Low Oounlnes and at Vigo 
I'l Nov. 1702). But lie still re¬ 
sisted the royal wislies whenever he deemed 
the rights of his episcopal office impuraed. 
tVhen in 1703 George Iloqpor [q. v.J was 
translated from St. Asaph to Bath and Wells, 
the see of their common^ friend Ken, the 
mcen expressed her willingness^ to allow 
Ilooper to retain in oommendam his chanter- 
ship of Exeter Cathedral and to assign its 
TBUie (9001. a year) to Ken, But Trelawny 
tfhjeeted and would not yield. In like manner 
he refused 7,0001. for the reversion of the 
rasnor of Ouddenheck, as he thought it worth 
20001, more, and would not prmudice his 
successor (OlivbB, Suhova cf Exeter, pp. 
157-60). 

in 1707 IVelawny was translated to Win¬ 
chester, one of his last ofHcial acts as bishop 
of Exeter being to furnish a return, pur- 
euant to an order in council dated 4 April 
1707, of papists and reputed papists in Devon. 
Bi!! promotion disgusted many, Burnet com¬ 
plained, he being considorable for nothing 
hut his birth and his election interest in 
Cornwall (Bubhet, Ovm Time, v. 337). 
He suoceedsd Peter Slews [q. v.], and was 
enthroned on 21 Juno, and on the 28rd in¬ 
vested prelate of the Garter at Windsor, 
in his charge to the clergy of the diocese 
of Winchester (privately printed), Tro- 
hwiiy announced his devotion to protes- 
tentism and his church, and declareu equal 
hostility to papists and the ‘ furious sorts of 
dissenters' (of. Trelavme MSS. 13 Ang. 
1708). In WinchestGr Oathedral Trelawny 
erected on enormous throne in the taste of 
Ms age (Qalu, Cathedral Church <if Winchea- 
ter, London, 1716 j CasbaS, JHuea of the 
Biahops of TVincheater, i. 12). Since de¬ 
molished, parts of it survive at Trelawne. 
He finhhod the lehuilding of the palace of 
Wolvesey begun by Bishop Morley, residing 
ihere and in the other two palaces of the 
see, at Chelsea and at Earnham Gastlo. Ono 
of his last aofs was to place a statue of 
Wolsey over tho gateway leading to the hall 
of Christ Church, 0.xfoi'd, in 1719 (Wood, 
History and AniirjuUiea, 1786, pp. 462-3, 
gives the inscription). He was a governor 
of the Charterhouse, and Busby trustee of 
Westminster scffiool. On 1 July 1730 he 
gave a handsome entortainmeut at Chelsea 
to commemorate his doliverance from the 
Tower {Notes and Queries, 2ud ser. x. 870); 
and there the next year, 10 July 1721, he 
died. lie was buried in Pelynt dhuroh on 
10 Aug. (Godwin). 

Trelawny married, in 1681, Eeheoca, 
daughter aiid heiress of Thomas Hole of 
Bssoomhe, Dovonshiro. Hany letteia to 


‘Dear Beklde’ are preserved at Trolawne. 
She died on 11 Pen. 1710 (Luttbelx, vi. 
646). Their six sons and sLx daughters were; 
John, fourth baronet (d. 1766); Henry, 
drowned with Sir Clowdisley Shovell; 
Charles, prebendary of Winchester; Edward 
CT- ■'''•]) governor of Jamaica; Hele (d. 1740), 
rector of Southill and Landreath; Jonathan, 
died in infancy; Charlotte, Leetitia, Be- 
becca, Elizabeth, Mary, Anne. 

Trelawny was through life of a convivial 
temper, and scandals were spread, notably 
by Burnet, that at times he drank wine too 
freely. He had a stiff tamper (of. Ldiekdii., 
Eneyi?etof»ow,iii.47),and was o stern parent 
(of. Nioholm and Tatxob, Bristol Past and 
Present, ii. 76). In the charming ‘Love- 
letters of MyrtUla and Philander' isrecounted 
the ten years’ courtship of the bishop’s foiuth 
daughter, Lietitia, by her first cousin, Cap¬ 
tain Harry Trelawny (d. 1762), afterwards 
fifth bponet, whom she ultimately married; 
the bishop denounced his daughter’s suitor 
as ' one pretending boldly and wickedly, too, 
to rob me of my daughter so dear to me .., 
to be treated with the deepest and justest 
resentments’ (cf, TreUivmy Correspondence, 
Letters between Myrtilla and Pnilander, 
1700-1736, privately printed, liondon, 1881). 

The best known portrait of Trelawny, by 
KueUer, in the hall of Christ Church, repre¬ 
sents him seated and wearing the robes of 
the Garter, Another portrait by Kneller is 
at Trelawne, where there is also a portrait 
of the bishop’s wife by the some artist. In 
both portraits he is depicted with a strong, 
ruddy, clean-shaven face, and firm mouth, 
lie was included with the rest of the seven 
biahops in the engraved group by D, Loggon. 

'Irmawny’s extant writings—^in tho style 
of a ‘spiritual dragoon'—consist of a few 
aeemous and many letters, for the most port 
unedited, at Trelawne. Hie sermon in 1702 
was printed by the queen’s command. His 
charge to the clergy of the diocese of Win¬ 
chester was printed private^, with his ser¬ 
mon, in 1877. In Bishop Gibson’s edition 
of Camden’s ‘Britannia ’ (1605) the additions 
for Cornwall and Devon were ohieily due to 
Trelawny. 

[Boase and Oonrtnsy's Bibliotheca Comnb. 
1878 vol. ii., 1882 vol. in.; Boase’s Collectanea 
Cornub. 1890; Trelawny Papers (Camden Sec.); 
Ellis Correspondence, 1686-8 (1829); Lifo_ by 
Elizabeth Strickland in Agnes Strickland’s Lives 
of the Seven Bishops (1886); Oliver’s Biehops 
of Exeter; Ousean’s Bishops of 'Winchester; 
Plumptre’s Life of Ken, 1890; Attorbury Oorre- 
bpondeDce,ed,Nichols, 1789-99; Trelawne HSS. 
in Hist. Comm, Ist Bop, pp. 60-2.] 
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cluLiit, was born at Leghorn in 1710. After noblemen and gentlemen, Angelo's patron 
travelling widely npon the continent be and pupils. The work was adorned by fortv! 
settled in Paris, and studied horsemanship seven cmperplates, drawn by Gwvmi and 
and fencing under the ^eat Teillagory,who engraveu by Hyland, Grignion, and Hall 
was instructor at the ManSge BqySl, as well It rapidly established its position as an 
os at the Acadfimie d’Armes. WhUa still authority, being embodied under the bead- 
at Paris he was fascinated by the charms of ing ‘Escrime’ in Diderot's ‘Enoyclopddie* 
Peg "Woffington, and is said to have migrated and it was certainly the most important 
to England in her company, probably about book lhat_ had appeared on the subject in 
1766, llis style of living was costly, and England since the treatise of "Vincentio Sa- 
he became anxious to turn his handsome violo [j. v.] It appeared in a purely English 
person and remarkable skill as a rider and guise in 1787 as ' The School of Eencing’ 
swordsman to account. lie was soon re- (2nd edit. 1790). The Chevalier d’Eon re¬ 
cognised as an authority on the man&ge. sided for some years with Angelo in London 
He became fiouyer to Henry Herbert, tenth and it is understood that he assisted him in 
earl of Pembroke [q. v.], settled at Wilton writing the letterpress [see D’Eon db Biau- 

in 1768, and undertook to train the riding mont]. Inl770 AngolopurchasedfromLord 
instructors of Eliott’s famous light horse DelavalCarlislo Houae, at the end of Carlisle 
(now 16th hussars), of which Pembroke in Street, overlooking Soho Square; but as this 
1769 become lieutenant-colonel. One of district become less select he transferred his 
those ha trained was Philip Astley [q. v,], sa/fe tPames, first to Opera House Buildings 
the founder of the well-known amphitheatre, in the llaymarket, and then to Old Bond 
"While Pembroke patronised Tremamondo, Street. Eventually he retired to Eton, but he 
Charles Douglas, third duke of Queonsberry continued to give lessons in fencing untU his 
[q, v.], is said to have shown a partiality for death in that town on 11 July 1802. 
ms wife, for he apuears to have married in Domenico’syounger brother, Anthony An- 
Englond within a lew years of his arrival. ^1o Malcvolti Tremamondo, proceeded to 
The equestrian (whom his patrons persuaded Scotland about 1708 and became ‘ Master nf 
to adopt the simpler patronymic of Angelo) tlie lioyal Hiding Manhge ’ at Edinburgh, 
was introduced to George II, who pronounced whore he resided in Nioolson ^uare, and 
him the most elegant horseman of his day. was widely known as Ainslie. He died at 
George III was no loss omphatic in his com- Edinburgh on 16 April 1806, 'aged 81’ 
mendation, and at a later date Angelo sat on (iS^cots Jlitry. 1806, p. 666). Alorgeequea- 
horseback as West’s model for "william HI trian portrait of him appears in ‘Hay’s Ori- 
in his picture of the battle of the Boyne, ginal Portraits ’ (Edinburgh, 1877, i. 69). 
In the meantime Angelo, as he was now Domenico’s eldest son, imownos Hbitbi 
called,seem8tohavemetwithsomepecuuiary AnaBto ^1700-1830P), was sentin 1766to 
disappointment, and early in 1769 he ro- Dr. William Hose’s academy at Chiswick, 
solved to devote his onergios to obtaining but was transferred in the same year to Eton, 
remunerative pupils as a fonoing master, whore his father had already begun to give 
This change of ]|^att was soon justified by fencing lessons, and ho remained there until 
results. Among his first pupils wore the 1774. He afterwards studied fencing in 
Duke of Devonshire and the Prince of Wales, Poris under Motet, and became the virtual 
while his dcole d^esnmne in Soho became head of his^ father’s acaddmie fiom about 
a crowded and fashionable haunt for young 1786. Sheridan and Fox were in the habit 
men of rank. His income was now large; of dropping in at the school in a friendly 
ho sot up a country house at Acton, and way, ana Henry Angelo had almost as dis- 
his hospitality was lavish in the oxtremo. tinguished a circle of acquaintances as his 
Among his acquaintances wore numbered father (for a list of his titled pupils see 
Garrick, Eeynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkes, J?«OTi«Moe7ices,ii. 400; cf. QBANTLBrBnjiKE- 
Horne Tooke, and many other distinguished ley, Iteoolleati<ma,18Q6,vv, 160). He retired 
persons. Encouraged by such a olimtdle, ftom. the active conduct of the school about 
Angelo brought out in 1763 his superb 1817, in favour of his son, also named Henry 
' L’jEcolo d’Armes avec I’Explication gdnerale (1780-1862). who moved the academy in 1880 
des Principalqs Attitudes et PositionB con- to St. James s Street, became in 1833 super- 
cernant I’Escrime,’ dedicated to Princes Wil- intendonl of sword exorcise to the armv, and 
liam Henry and Henrjr BVederic (London, died at Brighton on 14 Got, 1862 (Bent, 
1708, oblong fol.; 2ud edit., with two columns Maff, 1862, ii. 643). 
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The elder of the two Henry Angelos pub¬ 
lished two amusing anecdotal rolumes, ‘ lie- 
^iscences of Henry Angelo, with Memoirs 
nt his late Father and Friends’ (2 vols. 1830, 
Sto) and ' Angelo’s Pic-Nio or Table Talk’ 
/Igs'l, 8 to, with a frontispiece by Oruik- 
(hank, and original contributions by Oolman, 
Theodore Hook, Bulwer, Horace Smith, 

___ and others). The stories range 

^oiig all ranks of society, from the regent 
tad William IV to Macklin and Kean, and 
fiom Byron to Lady Hamilton. Veiisimili- 
tude is occasionally lacking, and the writer 
abstains throughout with a graceful ease from 
living any dates. ’The Sophia Angelo who 
Hied on 7 April 1847, aged 88, ‘ the oldest and 
most celeWtcd dame at Eton,’ was probably 
one of Domenico’s daughters. 

[Gent. Hag. 1802 ii. 602, 1839 ii. 419, 1847 
i. {61, 1863 ii. 648; Cooper’s Fegietsr and 
of Biogr. 1869, ii. 206; Egorton Castle's 
Schools and Masters of Fence, 1892, pp, 209 soq.; 
Thimm’s Bibliography of Fencing, 1898; Mo- 
agnac'a Hiatoiro da I’Esorime, 1883-6, ii. 668; 
Mock'sFenoing.inBadmintonLibrary; Wheat- 
l^and Cnnningliam’a London, i, 330.} T. S. 

TaEMAYHB, EDMUND (d. 1682), 
derk of the privy council, was second son ox 
Thomas Tremavne of Collacombe, Lomerton, 
Devonshire, where the Devonshire branch of 
this old Cornish family had been established 
since 1860. His mother was Philippa, eldest 
daughter of Koger Grenville of Stow. Of this 
muriagewere horn sixteen cliildron. ofwhom 
Ibur—Edmund, Eichard (see below), and the 
twins Nicholas and Andrew—acquired some 
reptttatioa, The twins Andrew ond Nicholas 
were strikingly alike, physicaUy and men¬ 
tally. The elder, Andrew, fled with Sir 
Peter Oarew [q. v,] on 26 Jan,_1663-4j and 
both were imprisoned on suspicion ofpu'ocy 
on 24 Feb. 1664-6, but escaped to Prance, 
where they were pensioned by the French 
king, Th^ were also implicated in Sir 
Aiuony Kingston’s plot in 1666. After 
Elisabeth’s accession they entered her ser¬ 
vice. Andrew led a brilliant cavalry charge 
against the French at Leith in i^iil 1660, 
and was killed at Newhaven (Hovr^ on 
18 July 1662. Nicholas, who seems to have 
been a apooial favourite of Elizabeth, was 
frequently employed in carrying important 
despatches between France and England, 
and distinguished himself at the siege of 
Newhaven, where he was hilled on 26 May 
1662. 

Edmund entered the service of Edward 
Oourtenay, earl of Devonshire [q.v.], in the 
autumn of 1663, but was committed to the 
Tower m February or March following, on 
suspicion of being concerned in Wyatt’s re¬ 


bellion. Ho was racked during tbe time 
Elizabeth was a prisoner in tbe Tower (Fox), 
but would not implicate her or Courtenay, his 
master. On Friday, 18 Jon. 1654-6, he was 
released with Sir Gawen Oarew, the three 
sons of the late Dulvo of Northumberland, 
and others. Hia fine (401.) was the lowest 
enforced. Tremayne seems to have joined 
Courtenay in Italy. Courtenay wrote from 
Venice on 2 May 1556: ' I am sorry for Tre- 
mayne’s foolish departure, albeit satisfied and 
content therewith os ho shall well perceive, 
but 1 trust the cause thereof will prove as 
you have written.’ This probably means 
that the earl thought it fooLsh of Tremayne 
to leave England and lay himsdf open to a 
charge of treason. Courtenay died at Padua 
on 18 Sept, 1666, and it is possible that Tre¬ 
mayne mterwai'ds entered the service of 
Francis, oarl of Bedfoid, who was in Venice 
in 1667. The appointment he received in 
1561 of deputy butlor for Devou^ie mnat 
have been through the influence of the Earl 
of Bedford, then lord-lieutenant of Devon¬ 
shire. Tremayne spent some time at Eliza¬ 
beth's court, and Burghley thought so highly 
of him that in Ju^ 1669 he sent him on a 
special mission to Ireland, * to examine into 
the truth and let him know quietly the real 
condition of the country,’ Tromayne re¬ 
mained in Ireland until the close of 1660, 
writing frequently to Cecil on Irish cflairs. 
On 3 May 1671 he was sworn clerk of the 
privy council at Westminster (Acts of the 
Privy Cbuncil). He wrote in June a paper 
entiUed' Causes why Ireland isnot Beformed,’ 
which was endorsed by Burghley with the 
words ‘ a good advice.’ Tremayne was re¬ 
turned M,P, for Plymouth (1672) with John 
Hawkyns. In June he drew up, with Lord 
Burghley, an important document, ‘Mat¬ 
ters wherewith the Queen of Soots may be 
Charged,’ from which Burghley’s signature 
was afterwords erased, 

Tremayne succeeded to the family estates 
OB his elder brother's death on 13 March 
1571-2. lie stiU maintained a fecial inte¬ 
rest in Irish affairs, and revisitedTthe coun¬ 
ty late in 1673 (cf, ' Instructions given to 
Ml. E. Tremayne upon his being sent to tbe 
Lord Deputy of Irdand by the Lord Trea¬ 
surer,' 1673, in Lambeth MSS,') Tbe city of 
Exeter granted Tremayne in 1674 a rever¬ 
sion to Sir Gawen OareVs pension of 404. 
‘in reward of their good services done this 
city’ (Ibaacxh), Carow outlived Tremayne, 
so tbe latter never benefited by the giant, 
’Hie family mansion of Collacombe was 
altered and enlarged bv him; the date 1674 
still appoaiB with the family aims and those 
of his royal mistress in the great hall. 
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Tremayne was in 1678 senior of the four 
clerks to the privy council, but he chiefly 
resided in Devonshire, where he acted as 
commissioner for the restraint of grain and 
held other local oflices. On 34 Oct, 1680 
the queen wrote from Eichmond command¬ 
ing him to assist Francis Drake in sending 
to London bullion brought into the realm by 
Drake, but to leave ten thousand pounds’ 
worth in Drake’s hands. This last instruction 
‘ to be kept most secret to himself alone.’ 

Tremayne made his will, 17 Sept. 1682. 
The Earl of Bedford wrote to announce his 
death to Burghley a few days later. Burgh- 
ley, in reply, described Tremayne as ‘ a man 
worthy to be beloved for his honesty and 
virtues.’ In September 1676 he married 
Eulalia, daughter of Sir John St. Leger of 
Annery. A son Francis, named after Tre- 
mayne’a ‘ good lord ’ Bedford, lived for only 
six weeks after his father, and at his death 
the estates mssed to Degory, Edmund's third 
brother. Degory erected in 1688 a fine 
monument to his flve brothers, Eoger, Ed¬ 
mund, Eiohord, and the twins, with their 
elBgicswell modelled and lifelike. Edmund 
appears as an elderly man with a reflned and 
thoughtful face, 

Tremayne’s ‘ Discourses on Irish Aflairs ’ 
remain unprinted among the Ootlonian 
manuscripts at the British Museum. 

Eioiiakd TEUMArNB (d. 1681), younger 
brother of Edmund, was fourth son (the 
younger of twins) of Thomas Tremayne. He 
wos sent to Exeter College, Oxford, whore ho 
graduated B. A, in 1647-8. He was olocted a 
fellow on 28 March 166S, and proceeded 
M.A. on 17 July. He vacated his fellow¬ 
ship by flying to Germany in the first year 
of Mary's_ reign {Ex. Coll, Reg. ed. Bonse). 
On his epitaph ho is stated to have ‘ fled for 
the gospel’s sake.’ Ho was at Louvain on 
16 Nov. 1666, acting as tutor to Sir Nicholas 
Arnold’s son. Ho was rcckonod among tho 
conspirators against the queen, and on 4 April 
1660 was declared a traitor with his brofuior 
Nicholas and others who wore concerned in 
Sir Anthony Kingslon’s plot. Tremayne 
returned to England veiw soon after Eliza¬ 
beth’s accession, and was favourably regarded 
at court. He was made archdeacon of 
Chichester by Elizabeth on 7 April 1669. 
Cecil had some corremondence (17 July) 
with Sir NicholasThrockmorton, ambassador 
in France, regardingTromayno’s employment 
in the diplomatic service, ‘he having tho 
high Dutch tongue very well.’ But ho stayed 
at home, and was ordained deacon by Grindal, 
bishop of London, on 36 Jan. 1669-00 
(Srarpn). Ho had been ro-olected follow 
of his college on 17 Oct. 1669, but vacated 


He was also m-esented~by the cSeK^e 
vicarage of Menheniot (CaepwI Int 
instolled treasurer of Exeter CathSral m 
10 Feb. 1669-60. For reasons not 
the ‘ Bishops’ Eegister ’ he was deprived of 
his treasurership, but reinstalled on 27 0^ 
1661, and held the office until his death 
He became rector of Doddisoomhleiah nn 
16 Jan. 1660-61,.holding the living 
1564 when ne resigned. ° 

Tremayne was something of a puritan. He 
sat in convocation as proctor for the clerw of 
Exeter, and signed the canons establisUnff 
the Thirty-nine .d^ticles. On 13 Feb. he 
spoke, and gave his two votes in favour of 
sweeping alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer. He was elected feUow of Broad- 
gatos Hall (afterwards Pembroke Collesel 
Oxford, on 20 Feb. 1664-6. On 15 M 
1666-6 ho took the degree of B.D., proceed¬ 
ing D.D. on 26 April. Ho became rector 
of Oombe-Martin in 1669, and the Earl of 
Bedford vainly recommended him on 28 July 
1670 to Oecil for the vacant bishopric of 
Exeter. 

Tremayne was buried on SO Nov. 1684 at 
Lamerton, and his will was proved on 15 Dec. 
at Exolor. On 19 Sept. 1669 he married 
Joanna, daughter of Sir Piers Courtenay of 
Ugbrookc. His only child. Mot, married 
Thomas Iloiislowe. He gave to Exeter Col¬ 
lege a copy of tho polyglot bible in eight 
volumes, printed by Christopher Plantin at 
Antwerp, 1669-72, at the command of 
Philip II. 

[State Papers, Dom., For., ond Irish; Caiew 
manuscripts; Burnet’s Hist, of tho Beformation, 
od. Pocock; Strype’s Life of Archbishop Grindal, 
Aiinale of the Beformatiou, and EcmeBiaBtical 
Memorials; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 1849; 
Beg. Univ. Oxon.; Boaso’s Beg. OoU. Exon.; 
Fronde's Hist.; Prince’s Worthies of Devon; 
Carow's Survey of Cornwall; Bisdon’s Deron; 
Bibl. Cornub. od. Boaee and Courtney; Life 
of Sir Peter Cavew, by Sir John Maclean; 
Antiquitiee of tlio City of Exeter, 1731, od. B. 
leaocke; Vieilations of Devon, edited by Vivian; 
Burghley Papers, Ilist. MSS. Comm. Beport.] 

E. L. B. 

TREMAYNE or TREMAINE, Sis 
JOHN {d. 1694), lawyer, eldest son of 
Lewis Tremayne, lieutenant-governor of 
Pondonnis Oastle, who married Mary, 
daughter ond ooheirees of John Carew of 
Penwame in Mevagissey, was born in the 
parish of St. Ewe, Oornwall. He was 
brought up to the study of the law, by 1078 
was a man to he consulted (Fitznerlert 
MBS., Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Hep. Apn. 
vi. p. 8), and soon acquired oonsideroDls 
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Hifl name frequently occurs in lowing year, ■while teacher of Hebrew at the 
Ljs before the House of Lords from 1689 monastic school at Lucca, the persuasions 
to 1693 (Lords’ MSS. &>. 12th, 13th, and of the prior, Peter Martyr [see Vbbihsii, 
litb Eeps-) i counsel for the oro'wn Pinmo MaetibhJ, led him to embrace pro- 

•rainst Sir Richard Graham,_ otherwise testant opinions. On the publication of the 
ftiiJ Preston, and others for high treason, papal bull of 21 July 1642 introducing the 
Janauy 1^0-1 (Howniil, S/tafe TriaU^ xii, inquisition into Lucca, Tremellius left Italy 
M irfls engaged for Sir .John Germaine in in company -with Martyr and proceeded to 
Reaction brought against that ad-rentnrer Strnasburg, wWe,atthe end of the year, he 
w the Duke of Norfolk for adultery with commenced to teach Hebrew in the school 
j^gjttchess (*‘i. xii. 888), and ha acted for of Johann Sturm. At a later date he also 
tie cMwn on the trial of Lord Mohun, a obtained a prebend in Strassburg Cathedral 
bether Oornishman, for the murder of (Nasmith, Catalogs of Got^us Cliristi Col- 
jlmintford the actor, January 1692-3 (i6. hge MSS. p. 112). The conclusion of the 
jil950). . war of Schmalhald, disastrous to German 

liemayne was called with othors to be protestantism, drove Ti-emeUius to seek a 
gm«nt-at-luw on 1 May 1689, was made refuge in England. In November 1647, on 
Ws Serjeant, and next day took the oaths, the invitation of Archbishop Cranmer, he 
tries he and his colleagues entertained the and Peter Martyr took up their abode at 
'nobility, judges, seijeanta, and others with Lambeth Pnkca. At the end of 1649 ho 
nJinner at Serjeants_ Inn in Fleet Street,’ succeeded Paul Fagius as ‘king's reader of 
limdon. He was knighted at Whitehall on Hebrew’ at the university of Cambridge, 
ol Oot. 1689, and in 1690 was returned to and on 24 Oct. 1662 he obtained a prebend 
Miliament for the Cornish borough of Tre- in the diocese of Carlisle (Stbyph, jBceles. 

In June 1092 he -was a candidate for Memorials, 1822, n. i. S23, 324, ii. 63; cf. 
the Kcordership of London, hut was beaten LansAoime MS. ii, 70). He lived in much 
nil the poll. It is recorded byLuttrell on friendehip with Matthew Porker andOan- 
50 M. 1693-4 that Tremayno -was dead, mer, and stood godfather to Parker’s son 
leOied issueless; his brother’s descendant (Stbttd, ii/c tf JParker, 1831,1 69). On 
BOwliTesatHeligan,nearMcvagissey (where the death of Edward Vl he retired from 
the eeqeant rebuilt the family mansion), and England, and, after visiting Strassburg, 
inleiits the ample estates in OoniwaU and Bern, Lausanne, and Geneva, at the end 
Bewn (OoTJBTirai, farl, Jiep. qf Cornwall, of 1665 he was ^pointed tutor to the 
p,178). young children or Wolfgang, diike of 

Hie useful volume, ‘ Placita Coroufe, or Z-waihriicken or Denx-Ponts, a post whick 
Fleas of the Grown in mailers Criminal and he exchanged on 1 Jon. 1669 lor that of 
deil,’ was published in 1723, many years head of the gymnasium at Hombach. In 
ito his death, when it had been ‘ digested the following year Wolfgang, who had 
udrevised by the late Mr. John Rice of embraced Lutheranism, took umbrage at 
iteiivid’s Inn.’ An English translation by Thremellitis's Oalvinistio opinions, deprived 
Ihoisas 'Vickers came out in two volumes at him of his post, and sent him to prisou. On 
Dublin in 1793. A collection by Tiemavno his release m 1660 he proceeded to Metz, 
of 'entries, declarations, and pleadings’^ in and during that and the hegtinning of the 
the reigns of Charles II and James II. num- next year was employed in negotiations be- 
heiing in all 182 pages, is at the British tween the French and German protestants. 
lIoEeum (Lausd. MS. 1142). On 4 March 1661 he was appointed by 

[Woolrycb’s Serjoants-at-Law, i. 410-19 ; Le Frederic IH, count palatine, himself a Oal- 
Here’a Knights (Earl. Soe,), p. 420 ; LultreU's viniet, professor of Old Testament studies at 
Hist, Relation, i, 620, 598, ii, 470, iii. 272-S; the university of Heidelberg. After receiv- 
Bosseand Courtney’s Blbl, Coruub. ii. 777.) ing the degree of doctor of theology he was 

W. F. C. enrolled a member of the senatus on 9 July. 
IKEMELLIUS, JOHN IMMANUEL About 1666, while the university was closed 
(1510-1680), Hebraist, son of a Jew of on account of the plague, he paid a visit of 
lerrsra, was born in that city in 1610. Be- some duration to England as on envoy of 
tveen 1630 and 1640 he pursued classical the elector, and resided ■with Parker for 
studies at the university of Padua, where he nearly six months ( Cabala sive Scrinia Saora, 
nude the acquaintance of Alexander Far- 1691, p. 128 j Corresp, <f Matthew JParker, 
nese, afterwards Paul III. He ivas eon- ParkerSoe.pp, 332-3). The elector Frederic 
verted to Ohristianity about 1640 ohiafly died inl676jandhiBsucee3Sor,LouiB'VI,being 
thtough the persuasions of Cordinal R eginald a strong Lutheran, expelled TremeUius from 
Pole, who stood his godfather. In the fol- Heidelberg, depriving him of Ms post in the 
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■universitj on 6 Dec. 1677. lie aouglit an 
asylum m Metz, and ultimately was em¬ 
ployed by Henri La Tour d’Auvergne, duo 
da Bouillon, to teach Hebrew at his newly 
founded college at Sedan. He died in that 
town on 9 Oct. 1680, his will being dated 
81 July of that year. In October 1664 ho 
married a widow named Elizabeth, an in¬ 
habitant of Metz, by whom he had two 
daughters and a son. 

The great worlt of Tremellins was the 
translation of the Bible from Hebrew and 
Syriac into Latin, accomplished during bis 
residence at Metz. Although his version was 
far from faultless, it evinced ve:^ thorough 
scholarship, and for long, both in England 
and on the continent, was adopted by the 
reformers as the most accurate Latin render¬ 
ing. "With some alterations it even received 
the sanction of the universities of Douaiand 
Louvain. TremoUius was assist ed in his task 
by Eranciscus Junius or Du Jon, but the 
latter’s share in the work was limited to 
translating the Apocrypha. In 1669 Tre- 
mellius published a folio edition of the New 
Testament at Geneva, containing the Syriac 
text and a Latin translation in parallel 
columns. This was followed beUveen 1676 
and 1679 by the issue at Erankfurt of a Lat in 
translation of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha in five parts. They were re- 
prmted 111 quarto at Loudon in 1679-80 with 
the Latin rendering of the Now Testament 
of 1609 as a sixth part. Numerous later 
editions appeared both in London and abroad. 
In London the Old Testament and Apo¬ 
crypha were published in quarto in 1681 
and in 1686 with Beza’s version of the Now 
Testament. A folio edition followed in 
1692-3 and a duodecimo in 1640. In 1686 
a quarto edition of tho New Testament was 
issued containing the translations of Trc- 
melliuB and Beza in pmaUcI columns. A 
separate edition of the Psalms was printed in 
1680,16mo. 

Besides his translation of the Bible, Tre- 
melliuB published: 1. ‘ Oatechismus Ho- 
braice et Qmoe,’ Paris, 1661, 8vo; a trans¬ 
lation into Hebrew of Calvin’s Oalechism; 
this was reiesued as ‘Libor Institutionis 
Eloctorum Domini,’ Paris, 1664, 8vo; and 
an edition was published at Leyden with 
tho further title ‘ Gatcchesis slve Prima In- 
stitutio autHudlmentalleligionis Ohristionte 
Hebr. Greece et Latins expheata,' 1691, 8vo. 
2. ‘In Hoseam prophetam Interpretatio et 
Enorratio I. Tremellii,’ Hcidelherg, 1663,4to. 
8. ‘Grammatica Ohaldcca et Syra,’ Paris, 
1669; published both separately in octavo 
and with his New Testament in folio, and 
dedicated to Parker. On account of the 


dedicatwn his name was 
‘IndexExpurgatonus.’ 4. ‘Inmianne]”^® 

Speoularms,’ Neustadt-an-det-Hw 

1681, 4to. He also edited Bucet’s ‘On? 
mentaria in Ephesios ’ (Basle, 1662 &! > 
wrote a Hebrew letter prefxed totha' l’iT 
menu Hebraicte Lingute’of Anthony ^: 
dolph Ohevallier [q-v.], Geneva, 1667.4 , 
A manuscript oopv of Tremelliua’a < Epiitol® 
D. Pauli ad Galatas et ad Ephesioa » 
Syriaca lingua in Latinam converaea ’ ia am. 
served at Corpus Ohristi CoUege, CambtiL 

[Bockors Immanuel Tiomelliiu, 
Institutiun Jttdaicum, Sohriften No. 8V F Bnt. 
ters's E. Tremellius, eine Lebeoakizze igfls 
Cooler’s Athenm Cantabr. i. 426-7; Tiidbosoln’s 
Storm della Lotteratura Italinna, 1821,vii lagi. 
1884; Adamus’s Vitas Theol. kzteroram aria- 
cipum, ,1018 p. 142; itoner'a Bibliotheca 
Bntanmco-Hibernica; Gerdea’s Specimen Italia 
Heformatm, 1766, pp. 341-8; TullBr’aAbellle. 
devivus, od. Nichols, 1807, ii. 46-6; Autsi 
Typogr. Antiq., od. Herbert, pp. 1068 , 1059. 
1071; Niohola B Lit. Anoed, iv. 22; CotrLSp of 
Matthew Perkor (Parker Soc.), p. 332; JnmM's 
Opera Tliool. 1693, ii. 1786-1806; Nouvelle 
Biogr. GdnAralo, 1866; Hialoria Bibliotheca 
Fabricianas, 1719, iii. 328-84; Sese's Onomasti- 
oon Litoroffium, 1780, iii.326, Frehor'sTheatiim 
Virorum Eruditions Clorornm, i. 248; Blomit’i 
Consura oolobriornm Authorum, 1710,pp. 725 . 5 , 
Niedron’s Mdmoiros pour servir i l’Hii,toiMdes 
HommoB illuBlres, 1730, xl. 102-7.] B. I. Oi 

TREMENHEERE, HUGH SEY¬ 
MOUR (180H893), publicist and nutbot, 
was born at Wootlon House, Gloucesto 
sbiro, on 22 Jan, 180-1. 

His father, WALTnnTEEMmHBnEB {1761- 
1866^, colonel, a member of a very andent 
Cormsh family, was born at Penzance on 
10 Sept. 1761, and, entering the royal maiina 
as second lieutenant in 1799, was present in 
the action oH tbo Doggerbonk on 6 Aug, 
1781 and at the capture of Martinique aid 
Guadolonpo in 1704-6. lie attained die 
rank of captain in 1796, and served as lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of tbe island of C!uta;oa 
from 1800 to 1802. He was in tbeactionoff 
Brest in 1806, from 1831 to 1837 waa colonel 
commandant of tho Chatham division of the 
marines, and served as olde-de-cunp to 
William IV from 28 Deo, 1880 to some time 
in the following year. On 18 June 1832 he 
was gazetted a knight of Hanover. Some 
of the views inPolwhole’s ‘History of Corn¬ 
wall ’ were engraved from his drawings. le 
died at ^ Somerset Street, Portznan Square, 
London, on 7 Aug. 1866, having mainedin 
1802 Tfranoes, third daughter of Themas 
Apperley (Boasb and Ooubtkdt, BidLOmwi. 
1^8, ii. 783). His fifth son, Charles 'Wit 
liam Trenionheere (1813-1898), lieutenant- 
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(late Bombay) engineers, 

nil Tfith distinction during the Indian 
jfPVBO _^ n io<n 


• was made O.JB. in 1861, and retired 
® Sr-general’s full pay in 1874 (Tium, 

rsSl898). 

The eldest son, Hugh Seymour, waa edu- 
Mtedet Winchester school from 1818, and 
Imciilated as a scholar from New College, 
OiSd, on 30 Jan. 1824, lie was a fellow 
^iiseoUege from 1824 to 1866, graduated 
BA. 1837 and M.A, 1832, and was called 
totlisto at Idle Inner Temple on 21 Nov. 
jjjl After three years’ practice he was 
guJe a revising barrister on the western 
gjtait, Shortly afterwards he entered the 
-jjjic gervice, and was sent in 1830 to 
Kewport to investigate the ciroumatancea 
taiiiMted with John Frost’s rebellion. He 
idaeqaently served on numorous royal com- 
BHsims, and was inatrumontal in bringing 
ilnat fourteen acta of parliament, all having 
ktidr object the amelioration of the con- 
Jidon of the working olnsBee. 
li January 1840 he was appointed an in- 
nector of sclioola and made nine reports to 
£ committee of tho council on education 
mitlicetate of schools in England and Wales, 
h October 1842 he became an assistant pociv 
liv commissioner, and in 1843 a commis- 
igner for inquiring into tho state of the 
molstion in the nuning districts, on which 
je iDids fifteen reports between 1814 and 
1S58. In 1866 and 1881 he made inquiries 
eta the management of bleaching works and 
hm manufactories. Appointed one of the 
(ODiiiissioneiB in 1861 for inquiring into the 
(inpbyment of children and young ^persons 
b bades and manufactures, he ;[omed in 
DiikuigBix exhauetive reports on this subject 
toesn 1863 and 1867. As one of the 
(cnmiBsioneis on the employment of young 
jieiaons and women in. agriculture, he took 
nit in furnishing four reports to parliament 
KtvesQ 1867 and 1870. He likowise le- 
pcrted on tho grievances complained of by 
tbeioanieymeu bakers, on the operations of 
tbe Dakehouse regulations, and on the tithe 
commutation acts. On his retirement on 
lltoreli 1871, after thirty-one years’ public 
aerrice, he was made a C.B. on o Aug. 

He succeeded his uncle, Henry Pendorves 
hemsnheere, in 1841 in the property of 
hamenheers and Tolver, near Penzance. 
For three years, 1869-71, he was president 
of the Eoyal (Geological Sooioty of (jornwall. 
He died at 43 Thurloe l^uare, London, on 
16 Sept. 1893. 

He married, on 2 April 1856, Lucy, third 
daiuhter of Halph Bernal, M,P., and widow 
of VieeeimuB Knox. She died on 7 Oot. 
18?2, leaving two daughters, Florence Lucy 


Bernal who married Ernest Edward Leigh 
Bennett, and Evelyn Weslfaling who married 
George Marcus Porker, barrister of the Inner 
Tem^e. 

Tremenheere was the author of: 1. ‘ Ob¬ 
servations on the proposed Breakwater in 
Mount’s Bay and on its Connection with a 
Mailway into Cornwall,’ 1839. 2. ‘ Notes on 
Public Subjects made during a Tour in the 
United States and in Canada,’ 1862. 3. ‘ The 
Political Experience of the Ancients, in its 
hearinguponModBmTimeB,’1862,rroubli8hed 
as ‘ A Manual of the Principles oi Govern¬ 
ment,’ 1882 and 1883. 4. 'The Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States compared with 
om own,’ 1864. 5, ‘ Translations from 

Pindar into English Blank Verse,’ 1866. 

6. * A New Lesson ftom the Old World: 
a Bumma^ of Aristotle’s lately discovered 
work on the Constitution of Athens,’ 1891. 

7. ‘ How Good Government grew up, and 
how to preserve it,' 1893. 

[Trainonheers’s Momorinla of my Life, 1886; 
CHmes, 10 Sept, 1803 ;BoabB and Courtney's Eibl. 
Oornnb, 1878-1882, pp. 781-3, 1361; Boase’s 
Collect Cormib, 1800, cols. 1066, lOSO,] 

G. 0. B. 

TBENOH, FEANOIS OHENEVIX 
(1805-1886), divine and author, horn in 1806, 
was (he eldest son of EichordTrench (1774- 
1860). barrister-ot-law, by his wife Melo- 
sina Trench (q.v.] Hichard Chenevix Trenoh 
[q. V.] was his younger brother, 

Francis entered Harrow school early in 
1818, and matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, on 12 Nov. 1824, graduating B.A, in 
1834 and M.A, in 1839. On 4 June 1829 he 
entered Lincoln’s Inn with the intention of 
Bludying law, but in 1884 be was ordained 
deacon and became curate of St. Giles, Bead¬ 
ing. In the following year he was ordained 
priest, and on 13 Sept. 1837 he was appointed 
perpetual curate of St. John's, Heading. In 
1857 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Islip, 0.xfordBbire, which he held till 1876, 
when he retired from active work. He died 
in London on 8 April 1886. On 6 Dec. 18S7 
he mariiod Mary Caroline (d. 1886), daugh¬ 
ter of Williiun Marsh [q.v.j, honoraiy canon 
of Worcester, By her he had a son, Hichard 
William IVancis (1849-1860), and two 
daughters, Mary Melesina and Maria Marcia 
Fonny. 

Trench’s chief works were: 1. ‘ Hem arks on 
the Advantages of Loan Funds for tho Poor 
and Industrious,’London, 1838,8vo. 2. ‘Ser¬ 
mons preached at Heading,’ London, 1843, 
8vo. 8. ‘Diary of Travels in France and 
Spain,’ London, 1846,12mo. 4. ' Scotland; 
its Faith and its Features.’ London, 1840, 
i2mo. 6. ‘A Walk round Mont Blanc,’ 
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London, 1847, 12mo. 6. ‘The Portrait of 
Oharity,’ London, 1847, lOmo. 7. * The Life 
and Oliaraeter of St. John the Evangolist,’ 
London, 1860, 8vo. 8. ‘ G. Adey: his Life 
and Diary,’ London, 1861,8vo. 9. ‘ A Ride 
in Sicily,’’ London, 1861,12mo. 10. ‘ Theo¬ 
logical Works,’ London, 18.37, 8vo. 11. ‘ A 
few Notes from Past Life,’ Oxford, 1802, 
8vo. lie also issued in 1860 and 1870 a 
soi'ies of miscellaneous papers, entitled 
‘ Islipiana.’ He was a contributor to ‘ Mac¬ 
millan’s Magaziuo’ and to 'Notes and 
Queries.' 

[Trench's Works; Mon of the Time, 1884; 
Times, 2 April 1880 j Notes and Queries,_ 7th 
sor. i. 340 j Welch’s Harrow School Register, 
p. 61; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886 ; Re¬ 
cords of Linculu’s Inn, 1806, ii. 133; iiOtters 
and Promorials of Richard Chenovix Trench 
[q. V. 1J Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘ Ashtown.’l 

E. X. 0. 

THBNOH, Sib FREDERICK 'WIL¬ 
LIAM (1776-1859), general, born in 1776, 
was the only son of Predoriok Trench of 
Heywood, Ballinnkill, Queoir’s County. 
Richard Lo Poer Troneh, second earl of 
Olancarty [q. v.], was a distant rolatiyo. 
lie obtained a ooinmission as ensign and 
lieutenant in the Ist foot-guards on 12 _Nov. 
1803, and booamo lieutenant and captain on 
12 Nov. 1807. Ho was employed on tlio 
quartcrmastor-geueral’s stall' in Sicily in 
1807, and in the Walcheron o.xpodition in 
1800. lie went to Cadiz with his company 
in June 1811; but on 1 Aug. ho was ap¬ 
pointed assistant quartormaster-gcnoral, with 
the rank of major, in the Kent district, and 
returned to England, On 26 Nor. 1813 he 
was made deputy quartermastei^genoral, 
with the rank of lieuteuaut-colouel, to the 
corps sent to Holland under Graham [see 
Ctbaiiam, Thomas, Lobd LTNimooii]. In 
1614 ho was placed on half-pay; and on 
27 May 1826 he was appointed oido-do-oami) 
to the king, with the rank of oolouol. Ho 
was stnrekueper of the ordnance under tho 
Wollington administration (1828-30). 

He sat ill parliament ncoi'Iy continuously 
for forty years, viz. for St. Michael, 1807- 
1812; ijundaRi, 1812-18; Cambridge, 1819- 
1832; Soarhorough, 1836-17. lie wos a 
conservative, but followed Peel in regard to 
the corn laws. A man of energy and of 
largo ideas, he worked out (in comunction 
wim tho Duke and Duchess of Rutland) 
several schomes for tho omhcllishment of 
London. Of these tho most important was 
the Thames Embankment from Charing 
Cross to Blackfriars, On. 17 July 1824 a 
mooting was held, with the Duke of York 
in the chair, at which Trench esplainod his 


plans. It was estimated that the 
might be done for less thon half a 
ond that It would yield an income tf L’ 
cent, on the expenditure, A eomaittZf 
management was formed, and appliS 
for shMes were invited. 6n 16 Mich to? 
he obtained leave to bring in a hill tori 
the necessary powers. But the schemes 
with strong opposition and slack anpw; 

hshed 'A Collection of Papers telatinr,, 
the Thames Quay, wth Ilmte for s® 
further Improvements.’ In 1841 heretinaJ 
^ the subject in a public letter to Lnj 
punoonnon, first commissioner of wooda md 
forests. An overhead railway was now 
added to tho aohemo, and the quay was tj 
he extended to London Bridge. Bat it irjj 
not till nearly five yeoi-s aftoi'his death tk 
tho first stone of the Embankment was liil 
(8 July 1884). 

Another project, which mot with mors 
immediate success hut deserved it leas, wu 
for tho colossal statue of Wellington placed 
on the arch opposite Hyde Park Comer. 
Trench took an active pai-t in the promotioa 
of it, and in tho selection of Matthew Cotes 
Wyatt [q. v.] as sculptor. Wellington told 
Qrovillo that it was • the damnedest jobfiom 
the beginning’ {Journals, 29 June 1838), 
but ouco up he was unwilling that it should 
come down, and it remained there till 1883. 

Trench was secrotary lo the mastengene. 
ral of ordnance from 1842 to 1846, He 
was made K.C.H. in 1832. Ho was promoted 
major-general on 10 Jon. 1837, lieutenant- 
general on 9 Nov. 1846, and general on 
26 June 1864. He died at Brighton oa 
6 Dec. 1869. 

[Gent, Mag, 1880 , i. 1B6; Rod’s Farliamen- 
taiy Companion; Royal Military Calendar, 
Oroker Papers.) E, H, L 


TRENCH, MELESINA (17^1®), 
aiithoresSj was Uie daughter of Philip Gheae- 
vix, by Ills with Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of Archdeacon Gorvais, and granddawktet 
ofRiobard Chouevix [q. v.], bishop ofWaten 
ford, who owed his see to the cordial likiag 
of the famous Lord Ohcstorfleld, lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland from 1746 to 1746. Born 
in Dublin on 22 March 1708, Meleama ims 
brought up after the death of her parents by 
her grandfather. Bishop Cheveniz, and ba 
kinswoman, Lady Liiford, and after thede^ 
of the bishop in 1779 she went to live with 
her maternal grandfather, Archdeacon 6s^ 
vais, through whoso library she rsmbled at 
large, and, with preoooious taste and intel- 
ligonce, selected as her favourites Shale- 
spearo, Moliore, and Slome. She devebped 
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beauty and on 31 Oct. 1786 Bonllery surrounded liy a small class of 
Colonel Illcliard St, George of peasant children. The same charm made 
i4iick-oa-Shannon and Hatley Manor, oo. her much sought after in society, hut the 
'tiiiB whose deathbed she attended in frivolities of a ‘ modish ’ life became more and 
Wngsl years after the marriage, more repugnant to her; and her letters re- 

Li^jvearssheliyed in great seoluaionwith present more and more exclusively ‘la vie 
L clild, and it is not until 17D8 that her interigure.’ The absence of external facts 
Wrinteresting journal commences. Dur- and detail certainly detracts to some ex- 
fjjlfQO and 1800 she travelled in Germany, tent from the interest of her correspon- 
in the very best society, and noting dence. There ere some interesting touches 
way items of historical interest. FromBer- respecting Wellington, Jekyll, Mrs. Piozsi, 
taiad Dresden she proceeded to Vienna, of Mrs. Fry, and Lord John Bussell, but the 
jj jodety of which place she relates some references to the political society with 
turious anecdotes. At Dresden, on her return which she mixed at Paris under the first 
Fernet Nelson and Lady Hamilton, pipire are tentalisingly brief. No mean 
ilvlose lack of refinement some unpleasant judge, Edward Fitzgerald, to whom her son 
jfttucesare afforded. ' One is sorry for the Biohard submitted her letters and papers in 
ucount of Nelson, hut one cannot doubt it' manuscript, classes her letters with those of 
ifiKSEKiin, Letters', cf. MinAir, Idjs of Walpole and Southey, praising them espe- 
JWiiM,i. 380,ii. 43-6). She also mat while cially for their ‘ natiual tasto and good 
iii6cimanyIlivarol,Lucien Bonaparte, and broeding ’ (letter dated 3 July 1861). Mrs. 
Jilm Quincy Adams, the sixth president Trench died at Malvern on 27 May 1827. 
(j lie United States (an account of this Her husband survived her many years, dying 
iIoBi' was privately issued by her son Hi- at Botley Hill, Hampshire, aged 86, on 
(ted in 1861; it was then incorporated in 18 April 1860 (ffent. Mm. 1860, i. 640). 
tIie']lamams’ofl862). In July 180^ after At that dale three of their children were 
I jlott stay in England, Mrs. St. George surviving: Francis Oheuevix Trench [q. v.]; 
biidedfrom Dover at Calais, on what proved i^chard Oheuevix Trench [q, v.j, afterwards 
I 5 t 6 Tears’sojourn in France. On Sblaroh archbishop of Dublin; and PhUip Charles 
ISB she married at Paris Bichard (1774- (1810-1888) of Botley. 

1860), the sixth son of Frodoriolc 'Tranoh Apart from the ‘ Bemains,' including the 
(1134-1797) of Moate, co. Galway Her journal and correspondence, of whibh two 
lutad's eldest brother, Frederic, was editions appeared in 1862 under the editor- 
trated Lord Ashtown in 1800. From his ship of Biohard Oheuevix Trench, then dean 
iiic«tor,T);ederickTrench((f.l669) of Gar- of Westminster, Mrs. Trench’s writinjiis 
bally, co. Galway, Biohard Le Poer Trench, comprise: ‘ Mary Queen of Scots, an his- 
iH(nid earl of Olanoarty [q. v.], also de- lorioal Ballad, and other Poems ’ (n.d. pri- 
umded. Both Oheneyixes and Tien(!hes vately issued); ' Oampaspe, au historical 
nie of Huguenot origin. Tale, and other Poems,’Southampton, 1816, 

Henceforuiin the record of her life the inscribed to her daughter; ‘Laura’s Dream, 
fke of the journal is supplied by the or the Moonlanders,’ London, 1816, 8vo. 
ebiming letters to her husband and to hor All these were issued anonymously, and 
old (tienas in England and Ireland. After show the influence of Thomson, whose‘Sea- 
die rupture of the peace of Amions her sons’ she greatly admired, and, among eon- 
bisband was detaiuedL in France by Napo- temporary poets, of Byron and Bogers, 
leon, and was confined to the Loire district. FosthumouE^ appeared her' Thoughts of a 
She made repeated visits to Paris to urge Parent on Education, by the late Mrs, 
E release, and in August 1805 she delivered Biohard Treuch,’ Loudon, 1887,12mo. 
mpetson a petition to Napoleon for a pass- A portrait enm-aved by Francis HoU from 
port for her husband; hut it was not until on oil painting by Eomney, and showing a 
W that iho requisite document was oh- vary sweet and delicate countenance, was 
tikedandthe Trenches were enabled to maize prefixed to the ' Bemains ’ (1862), An oil 
that way to Kotterdam, whence, after a portroit of her, colled ‘ The Evening Star,’ 
rtturny voyage, Giey reached England. At was paiutod by Sir Thomas Lawrence. _ A 
SuUin, in November, she met her old friend, miniature was executed by Jean-Baptiste 
inJ correspondent, Mrs. Leadbeator, whom Isaheyot Paris in 1805. Another minia- 
tha bad employed as almoner among her taro by Hamilton was engraved by Eioncis 
insLaud’s tenants in Treland. Her beauty Engleheart [q. v.j 

inlcimplicity won the hearts of the people. [Bemains of the late Mrs, Bichard Trench, 
Bluing a summer visit to the Leadbeaters 1862; The Leadboater Correspondence, i. 287, 
itisielated how she was discovered in the 300, ii, 141-332; ITayward's Autoblogr, of 
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Mib. f iozzi, 1861, ii. 107; Gerard’s Some Fair 
Hibernians, 1897, ot. 112-40; O’Donoghue’s 
Poels of Ireland; Webb’s Oompondium of Irish 
Biography; Burke’s Peerago, e.v. ‘Ashbowu;’ 
Bdiubargh Boview, July 1862; Athenasum, 
1862, i. 628 ; BriL. Mus. Oat.] T. S. 

TRENCH, POWER LE POER (1770- 
1839), archbishop of Tuam', second son of 
Williain. Power Keating Trench, first earl 
of Olancarty, and younger brother ofRichard 
Le Poer Trench,second earl of Olanoarty [q.v.] 
Born in Sackville Street, Dublin, on 10 June 
1770, he was first educated at a preparatory 
school at Putney, whence ha wont for a short 
time to Harrow, and afterwards at the aca¬ 
demy of Mr. Ralph at Castlebar, in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of his homo. Trench 
matriculated ot Trinity College, Dublin, on 
2 July 1787, whore his tutor was Matthew 
Young [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Clonfert, 
and graduated B.A. on 13 July 1791. Later 
in the same year (27 Nov.) Trench was or¬ 
dained deacon, and, having rooeiyed priest’s 
orders on 24 June 1792, ha was in the same 
month inducted into tho benefice of Croogh, 
in which his father’s residence and the great 
fair town of Ballinnaloo were situated. In 
the following year (6 Nov. 1793) ha was pre¬ 
sented to the benefice of Rawdonstown, co. 
Moath. lie oWined a faculty to hold the 
two cures together, and combined with their 
clerical duties the business of agent on his 
father's Galway estate. Trench was a man 
of great bodily strength and a fine horseman, 
and retained to the end of his days a fond¬ 
ness for field sports. During tho Irish robel- 
lion of 1798 he acted as a captain in the 
local yeomanry raised by his father to resist 
the Erench invading army under Humburt. 

In 1802 Trench was appointed to the see 
of Waterford, in succession to Richard Mar- 
lay, and was consecrated on 21 Nov. 1802, 
In 1810 he was translated to the diocese of 
Elpliin, and, on the death of Archbishop 
Beresford, was on 4 Oct. 1819 advanced to 
the archicpiscopol sec of Tuam. In May 
1834, on the death of James Versohoyle, the 
united dioceses of Killala and Aohonry were, 
under the provisions of the Irish Ohurch 
Temporalities Act, added to the charge of 
Trench, By the same act the archdiocese 
of Tuam was reduced, on 'Trench’s death, to 
an ordinary bishopric. 

In the history of the Irish church Trench 
chiefly deserves to be remembered for his 
activity in promoting the remarkable evan¬ 
gelical movement in the west of Ireland 
which was known in Connaught as tho second 
reformation, and which^ chiefly through the 
agency of the Irish Society, made a vigorous 
euorl to win converts to protostautism. Prom 


1818 to his death TrenchwMmIIi7T~ 
the Irish Society; and it is eviJeuw^ / 
lai-ge-heartednoas that the religious ejS 
versios which lus leadership of thh ^ 
ment mvolvod in no wise impaired fCl!; 
markable personal popularity which “e a 
joyed among his Roman catholic neighhom 
Holding strong views as to the pwamS 
importance of the ‘ open bible,’ TtenT^! 
a stosnuous opponent of the mised system ?? 
nations education founded byMr.Wlw 
(Lord Derby), and was one of the found^ 
of the Church Edunnt mn n< , 


episcopate was one of the foremost 
in the Ireland of his day. He died m 
1839. Trench married, 29 Jan. 
1796, his cousin Anne, doughtsr of 17811® 
Taylor of Castle Taylor, oo. Galway Br 
her he had two sous, William and Powa 
and six daughters, ’ 

[Memoir of the last Archbishop of Tmm hr 
tho Rev, J. D. Sirr; Personal KBOollretioai of 
Charlotte Elizabeth Phelan (afterwardsTonni)- 
Mr. Gregory’s Letter-boi, 1813-36, p. 131] ' 

O.L.P. 

TRENCH, RICHARD CHENEVH 
(1807-188G), archbishop of Dublin, bom on 
0 Sept. 1807 at Dublin, was the third son of 
Riohai’d Trench, barrister-at-law (brother of 
Prederic Trench, first lord Ashtown) and of 
Melesina 'Trench [q, v.] Prancis Chenera 
Trench [q.v.] was his elder brother. From 
his mother, who died in May 1827, he derived 
his literary predilection, and he describk 
hor influence upon him in 'Remains of Mis. 
Richard TreneV which he edited in 18b2, 
His childhood was smnt at Elm Lodge, 
Bursledon, near Southampton, which 
come his fathei’’s properly in 1810. la the 
beginning of 1816 ho was sent to Twyford 
school, and in 1819 to Harrow. From 
Harrow in October 1826 he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where ke edited 
and printed a small periodical entitled 'The 
Translator,’ and gave his spare time to the 
study of Spanish literature. He joined the 
Apostles’ Club at Cambridge, came imder 
the influence of Maurice, and was intimate 
with John Sterling, John Mitchell Eemhle, 
"William Dodham Donn^ Alfred Tennyson, 
and Arthur Ilallam. His Spanish studies 
led to the writing of a tragedy,' Bernardo dd 
Oaipio,’ which Si 1828 Maoreadywaaonth 0 
point of producing on the stage. The manu¬ 
script was destroyed in after years hy the 
author. Trench graduated B.A. in 1899, 
M.A. in 1833, and B,D. in 1860. Onlern^ 
Cambridge in 1829 ho passed through a tims 
of mental trial and despondency, which found 
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effort. He travelled in Spain 
1 ontbe continent, and, after a short visit 
raeland in 1830, returned to Spain with 
, -11 fated expedition of General Torvijos 
'Hr Spanish exiles, llis love for Stor- 
liffaad appreciation of the courage of Tor- 
' - and ins enthusiasm for Spanish litera- 
JK'rather than any political convictions, 
^ the oanses of this escapade. Trench 
«nuicklv disillusioned, and returned to 
F^wd in 1831. In October 1832 ho was 
Aed deacon ot Norwich, and in the he- 
SnjTof 1888 settled at nadleigh, Suffolk, 
S^tetoIIughJamesIloseCq.v.] Trendi 
Ltified himself with the high-church party, 
tat his petsoi>“l friendsh ip with Sterlingand 
■ ave him wide sympatliies. Eose 


Ut Haflsigh hefoie a year was out, and 
Ttancb removed to Oolohester, where he 
itted as curate for some mouths, till his 
hedth broke down, and he spent the winter 
jfl831 in Italy. He was ordained priest 
aa his return in July 1836, and in Septem- 
Iti appointed to the perpetual curacy of 
I'uiSge, Hampshire, which he held for 
jelm. At Ourdvidge ha began the sya- 
t-Bstio patristic and theological reading of 
«iich the ‘ Notes on the Parables' in 1840 
aae the first fruit j and he became the inti- 
aiits friend of Samuel Wilherforoe, whose 
jctifB patronage prevented Trench’s shyness 
famteeping him in obscurity. In 1841 
lie left Ourm'idge and accepted the curoey 
of Alverstoke, of which Wilberforce was 
Rctor. In January 1848 he was special 
peadier at Cambridge, and in 1846 and 
UM Hulseon lecturer. The delivery of five 
tetniesot 'Winchestoi' on ‘Language as an 
histmaent of Knowledge,’ expanded later 
info fha ‘ Study of Words.’ marlca his dis- 
corei; d a field of scholaraiiip that he made 
peciierly his own. Towards the end of 
1841 Lord Ashburton olTeredhim the rectory 
ofltcbenstoke, whidi he accepted. In Oc¬ 
tober 1846 Wilberforce, bishop-designate of 
Osftid, secured Trench as bis examining 
ehaplaiu, and in February following he was 
ippointed professor of divinity at King’s 
College. The title of his profesaotship was 
ehiaged in 1864 to that or professor of the 
esegeeis of the New Testament. He held 
the post tUl 1868, exercising much influence 
spon the students. In October 1866 he was 
winted to the deanery of Westminster, 
fie instituted the evening services in the 
Mve, and thus began the work, which his 
sicceasor,Stanley,brilliantly carriedforward, 
of bringing the abbey into touch with the 
pe^le of London, 'f he death of two sons 
IS Mia at the commencement of their career 
ostagloom over his private life. In No¬ 


vember 1868 Trench was designated arch¬ 
bishop of Luhliu, and consecrated on 1 Jan. 
1861. In 1868 Gladstone began the work 
of disestablishing the Irish church. The 
archbishop tersely summed up his own policy 
as ‘ first to fight for everything which we 
possess, as believing it rightly ours, recog¬ 
nising of course the right of parliament to 
redistribute within the church its revenues 
according to the changed necessities of the 
present time. If this battle is lost, then, 
totally rejecting the process of gradual 
starvation to wMch Disraeli would submit 
us, to go in for instant death at the hands of 
Gladstone.’ Holding these views, Trench 
declined Gladstone’s overtures, and main¬ 
tained throughout by his charges to his 
clergy and by his speeches in the House of 
Lords an opposition that was always dignified 
and statesmanlike. On the passing of the 
hiU a fresh succession of difficulties awaited 
the archbishop in the settlement of the dis¬ 
established church, Li the general con¬ 
vention of tlie church of Ireland summoned 
in February 1870 to draw up a constitution, 
Trench’s influence secured a full recognition 
of the bishops as one of the three orders of 
the church. A strong party in the con¬ 
vention desired to make the bishops sub¬ 
ordinate to the other two orders of clergy 
and laity. When the first general synod 
met in AprE 1871 a struggle began on prayer- 
book revision, which continued till 1877. 
In the offices for baptism and holy com¬ 
munion alterations of such a kind were pro¬ 
posed by the low-chiu’ch parl^ that the arch¬ 
bishop could not have retained his see had 
they been adopted. Although the high church¬ 
men were in a minority. Trench was able to 
hinder any serious alterations, and kept the 
Irish church united until the agitation and 
uncertainties caused by the aot of disesto- 
hlishment were at an end. 

In November 1876, while crossing the 
Irish Channel, Trench fell down a gon^^y 
and fractured both knees, A tedious iUness 
followed, and bis health never fully recovered 
its vigoiur. His advanced age incapacitated 
him lor the duties of his office, and led in 
1884 to his resignation. Ha died at 23 Eaton 
Square on 28 Slarch 1886, and was buried 
in the nave of Westminster Abhw. A por¬ 
trait by Sir Thomas Jones, HHA., hangs 
in the palace, Dublin. A portrait in oils 
and another in crayons, both by Hichmond, 
are in private hands. A crayon portrait by 
Samuel Laurence belonged in 1887 to hlr, 
II, N. Pym (Cat, Viotonan JSxMb. No. 403). 
In May 1832 he married his cousin, Frances 
Mary, second daughter of his uncle, Francis 
Trench, and sister of the second Lord Ash- 
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town. By lier lie had six sons and live 
daughters. 

^though Trench’s tenure of the Duhliii 
archbishopric was historically of importance, 
it is as a poet, a scholar, and a divine that 
he will be chiefly remembered. As a poet 
he displays special mastery of the sonnet, 
and many of his lyrics reach a high point of 
excellence. As a divine his exegeticA works 
on the ]]arable8 and miracles have specially 
distinguished him. These scholarly books 
were widely popular, and their influence in 
raising the standard of scholarship and 
thoughtfulness among the clergy, and in all 
classes of religious people, has been un¬ 
equalled in this century. Ho was a member 
of the committee for the revision of the New 
Testament, and the new version of the Bible 
owed much to his advocacy and criticism. 
Thirdly, os a philologist he won a place ono- 
logeua to his position as a biblical critic, 
lie popularised a rational and scientific study 
of language; and the Oxford English dic¬ 
tionary, at present proceeding under Dr. 
Murray's editorship, was originally suggested 
and its characteristics indicated hy Trench in 
1857. 

Omitting occasional sermons and lectures 
and his numerous charges, liia chief works 
may be classified as follows: 

PoDTET.—1, ‘The Story of Justin Martyr 
and other Poems,’ 183C, 12mo. 2. ‘Sab- 

bation; Honor Neale, and other Poems’ 
[with nolesj, 1838, 12mo. 3. ‘Poems,’ 

privately printed, 1841, 12ino. 4. ‘ Poems 
from Eastern Sources: the Steadfast Prince, 
and other Poems,’ 1842,8vo. C. ‘ Genoveva: 
a Poem,’ 1842,8vo, 0. ‘ Poems from Eastern 
Sources: Genoveva and other Poems;’ 2nd 
edit,, 1861,8vo, 7. ‘ Alma, and other Poems,’ 
1866,8vo. 8. ‘ Poems collected and arranged 
anew,’ 18G5, 16mo; _ Qtli edit., 1886, 8vo. 
9. ‘Poems,’ new edition, 2 vols., 1886, 8vo. 

DiviNTTr.—1. ‘ Notes on tho Parables of 
our Lord,’ 1841, 8vo ; 6th edit. 1866; 16th 
edit, (with translations of the notes from 
the writings of the fathers), 1886, 8vo. 
2, ‘ Five Sermons preached before the Uni¬ 
versity of Oambridp'e in .January 1843,’ 184S, 
8vo. 8. ‘ Exposition of the Sermon on tho 
Mount, drawn from the Writings of St. 
Augustine, with Observations,’ 1844, 8vo,; 
2nd edit., revised and improved (with intro¬ 
ductory essay on St. Augustine’s merits as 
an interpreter of holy scripture), 1861, 8vo; 
4th edit. 1888,8vo. 4. ‘The Fitness of Holy 
Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life of 
Men: being the Hulsean Locturos for 1846,’ 
1846,8vo; republished in the Hulsean leo- 
tuTBB for 1816 and 18-16; 6th edit. 1880, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Clirist the Desire of all Nations, 


or tho Unconscious Propheoies^rn^.T' 
dom,’ 1846, 8vo. 6. ‘ Notes on ?he &* 
of our Lord,’ 1846,8vo; 6thedit. 
edit, (with translations of the notea 
from the writings of the fatheS 
Svo. 7. ‘ The Star of the Wise Men: leS 
a Commentary on the Second Chapter of ^ 
Matthew,’ l&O, 16mo. 8. 'Svnon™s*''< 
the New Testament,’ 1864, 8vo; 7 /heJif 
1871, on the Authorised Version of the hV 
Testament, in connection with some rew,! 
proposals for its revision, 1868, 8vo- 
edit, 1888,8yo. 9. ‘ Five Semms pi £ 
before the University of Oambridve in N.! 
vember 1866' 1867, 8vo. 10. <Sennon. 
preached in VVeatminster Abbey,’ I860 Svo' 
11. ‘ Commentary on the Epistles to the Sawn 
Ohui’ches in Asia, lievelations i. ii. and ih ■ 
1801, Svo; 4th edit. 1888. 12, ‘TheSni^ 
jootion of the Creature to Vanity: three Ssn 
mens preached before the University of Com- 
bridge in Lent, 1803; to which ate added 
two Sermona preached at Cambridge on hm- 
cial oocasiona,’ 1863, 8vo. 13. ‘ Studies « 
the Gospole,’ 1867, Svo; 6th edit. 168B. 
14. ‘Shipwreoke of Faith: three Sermons,' 
1867, Svo. 16. ‘ Sermona preached for the 
most part in Ireland,’ 1878, Svo. 16. ‘Brief 
Tkoughta and Meditations on some Faeaaies 
ill Holy Soripluro,’ 1884, Svo. 17. ‘SermSu, 
New and Old,’ 1886, Svo. 18, ‘Westminster 
and other Sermons,’^ 1888, Svo. 

Philoloby.— 1. ‘ The Study of Words: fire 
Lectures,’ 1861, Svo; 9th edit., revised and 
enlarged, 1869, Svo I 19th edit., revised and 
enlarged, 1880, Svo. 2, ' On the Lessons in 
Proverbs: five Lectures,’ 1833, Svo; 3td 
edit., revised and eularged, 1864, Svo; Tth 
edit., 1888. S.' English, Past and Present: 
five Lectures,’ 1866, Svo; 14th edit,, lerisni 
and in part rewritten bytheBBr.A.L,Ms 7 ' 
how, 1880, Svo. 4, ' On some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries,’ 1867, Svo; find 
edit., to which is added a letter to the author 
from H, Coleridge on the progress and pro¬ 
spects of the Philological Society’s new 
Iteh dictionary, 186(), Svo. 6. ‘ A Select 
Glossary of English Words, used formerlyin 
senses difl'erent from their present,’ 18S9, 
8vo; fifth edit,,1879; 7thedit.,Tavi3eclbythe 
Eev. A. L, Mayhow, 1890, Svo, 

IIlSTOBY AHD LtlBEATUED.—1. 'Sacicd 
Ijatin Poetry, chiefly I^ienl, selected and 
arranged for use, with Notes and Introdno- 
tionj* 1849, Svo; find edit, 1864, 8ia 
2. ‘ Life’s a Dream: the Great Theatre of 
the World. From the Spanish of Cnlderon, 
With on Essay on his Life and Genius,' 
1866, Svo; rearranged and republished 1880, 
Svo. 8, ‘The Kemains of the late Mrs. 
Eioliord Trench, being Selections from her 
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tters, and other Papers. Edited 
’t. 0. T., Dean of Westminster/ 
t, ‘ Gustavua Adolphus. Social 
the Thirty Years’ War: two 
iSes/ 1866, 16mo; 2nd edit., revised 
enlarged, 1872, 8vo. 6. ‘A Household 
Baok of English Poetry: selected and 
jjrjnged, with Notes,’ 1808, 8vo; 4th adit. 

6. 'Plutarch: his Life, his Lives, 
uid his Morals: four Leotures,’ 1873, 8vo; 
Sndedit. 1888. 7. ‘Lectures on Medioaval 
Church History/ 1877, 8vo | 2nd edit. 1879, 


Journals, Le 

hy her son, I 
181 


I.Svo. < 


Trench’s eldest surviving son, FBunnitioz 
CHESum Tbuh-qh (1887-1804), major- 
a-netal, horn on 10 Oct. 1837, obtained the 
eonunJssion of cornet in the 20th hussars on 
<!0 Jan. 1867. He obtained his lieutenancy 
on 30 April 1868, served at the siege and 
japture of Delhi, took part with Hodson’s 
IsisB in tho engagements of Gungeree, 
flttialee, and Mynpoorio, and was present 
it tie siege and capture of Lucknow, receiv¬ 
ing a medal and two clasps. He received 
hia commission of captain on 7 Dec. 1867, ob- 
tuned his majority on 7 Jan. 1879, attained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel on 26 Feb. 
1680, and that of colonel on 26 Feb. 188L 
from 1881 to 1886 he served os military 
ittadift at St. Petersburg. In 1887 he retired 
vith the honoray rank of mnjo^eneral 
ind was made O.M.G. He died at Braemor 
onS Aug. 1894, in Ms 67th year, On 17 July 
1873 he married Mary hkederio Blanche, 
only daughter of Charles Mulville, captain 
in the Srd dragoon guards. By her he had 
hre sous and a daughter. Trench was the 
lather of several military works of some 
Tolne; 1. ‘The Hnsso-lndian Question/ 
London. 1869, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Army Enlist¬ 
ment Bill of 1870 analysed,’ London. 1870, 
8to. 3. ‘Cavalry in Modern Waiy Lon¬ 
don, 1884,8vo (for Bvackenbury’a ‘ Military 
Handbooks’). 4. ‘Tho Dork Side of Short 
Sorvice/London, 1887,8vo (Bubkb, Peerage, 
i,T.‘Ashtown;’ Army LUta). 

[Teeneb’s Letters and Memorials of Arch- 
bisliop Trench; Silvester’s Archbishop Trench. 
Poet and Divine; L. F, S. Maberly’s introduc¬ 
tion and Spread of Eituciism in the Cliurch of 
Iidiind under Aiohbishop Trench (1881); Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce, passim; obituaries in 
Academy (xxix. 236), Times 29 March 1889, 
Guardian 31 March 1886; Miles’s Feels and 
Poetry of the Century (F, Tennyson to A. H. 
Clough); Myers’s Essays, Modern series ] 

E. B. 


TBENOH, EIOHARD m POEK, 
second BiBi op Ot.AiraAiiTy of the second 
otoation in the peerage of Ireland, and first 
VfflcoTJKr OirAifOABTT of ths United Kingdom 
TOt XTX. 


(1767-1837), diplomatist, horn on 18 May 
1767, was the eldest surviving son of Wil¬ 
liam Power Keating Trench, first earl, and 
Anne, daughter of the Eight ilon. Charles 
Gardiner of Dubi in. The faflier, who was con¬ 
nected throu^'h his mother, Frances Power 
of Coiheeu, with Donough Macearthy, fourth 
earl of Olancarty of the first creation [q. v.], 
was horn in 1741. He sat in the Irish par¬ 
liament from 1769 to 1797 for the county of 
Galway, in which his scat, Gorhally, was 
situated. On 29 Nov. 1783 he supported 
Flood’s motion for leave to bring in a Reform 
Bill, and on 12 Aug. 1786 opposed Pitt’s 
commercial propositions when brought for¬ 
ward by Orde; hut in 1791 was attacked hy 
George Ponsonby [q, v.] for dedariiig that a 
majority was necessary for the government, 
and that he would support thorn in their 
necessary and essential measures (JnsA Pari. 
Deb, 2nd ed. xi. 321-S). He was created an 
Irish peer on 26 Nov. 1707, with the title of 
Baron Kilconnel of Garbally, and was 
fiirther advanced os Yiscount Dunlo on 
8 Jan. 1801, and Earl of Clancarty on 
12 Feb. 1803. He died on 27 April 1806. 

Richard Trench was called to the Irish 
bar, and in 1796 entered the Irish parlia¬ 
ment as member for Newton Limavady. In 
1798 he was returned for Galway couu^, 
which he continued to represent till the 
union. On 27 June 1798 he seconded the 
address to the crown; hut both he and his 
brother Charles voted against the proposed 
union when first brought forward in the 
following yeor. They, however, were in¬ 
duced to support it in 1800, Richard being 
persuaded by Castlereagh, and Charles 
being anointed hy Cornwallis to the new 
office 01 commissioner of inland revenue. 
Richard Trench was elected to the first par¬ 
liament of the United Kingdom for Galway 
county as a supporter of Pitt, and on 23 Nov. 
1802 moved the address, dwelling in the 
course of his speech on the heneficiu eifects 
of the union. On 21 May 1804 (being now 
known as Viscount Dunlo) he was ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner frir the affairs of 
India. In the next parliament he sat (after 
his father’s deat^ as Earl of Clancarty for 
the borough of Bye, but on 16 Dec. 1808 
was chosen a representative peer for Ire¬ 
land. On 13 May 1807 he was sworn of 
the British, and on 26 Dec. 1808 of the 
Irish, privy council; and in May of the 
former year was named postmaster-general 
in Ireland. He further received the offices 
of master of the mint and president of 
the hoard of trade (September 1813), and 
joint poatmoater-general (21 June 1814), 
During 1810-12 he was a frequent speaker 
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in the Houso of LokIr. On 8 June 1810 proliminary convention (8 Feb IrTkT—' 
ho expressed modified approval of tho H March 1816, in an interestine desV 
catholic claims, hut criticised severely the CastlerBag'h,he described theconstH™.*:*® 

altitude adopted by the Irish catholic ’ _ _ 

hierarchy since 1808. When the question escape from Elba^butthounbrit^^Ba^Ti™® 
•was raised by Lord Wellesley two years encourage their fears with the yW on 
later, he declared against unqualified con- ing to an end the business of the c 
cessioiij but was in favour of a thorough ex- After the peace, on 4 Aug. 1816 
amination. On 4 Jan. 1811 Olaucarty, in a created Baron Trench of Qarhal/v ’ ^ 
closely reasoned speech, defended the re- peerage of the United Kingdom. ^ ™ 

solutions restricting the powers of the re- At the end of the year Olanoorty went 
gent. In November 1813 he accompanied Frankfort, and was engaged in adiustinv tl 
the Prince of Orange to The Hague, and was disputes between Bavaria and Baden* U 
accredited to him as English ambassador when 22 May 18iG he was appointed ambassador t* 
he was proclaimed William I of the Nether- the no'w kingdom of the Netherlands butwa 
lands. OnlSBoc.ho-wrotetoOastlerongh: detained at Frankfort through the summer 
‘ What with oorro.<tpondenoe with tvvo adini- During his second embassy to Holland Clan- 
rnls, four genorals, British and allied, and carty was at first mainly occupied in unrins 
your lordship, I am kept so well employed the king to take sullioiently strong measuw 
that I have scarcely time to eat or sleep.* On against the lih-euoh refugees in the Nethsr- 
thc 14th ho wrotourgontly demanding the im- lands, who wero plotting against the recent 
mediate despatch of Graham (Lord Lyne- settlement of the country. Subsequentlv 
doeh) withremforcemonts to the Netherlands. Olaucarty dovoted his attention to negotia- 
Early inl8141iowas in communication with tioiis between Great Britain and lielfethers 
Loid Liverpool, the prime minislar, on the lands for tlie suppression of the slave 
auhjoot of the Dutch flnuiicos. Olaucarty trade. During the remainder of the year he 
was onorgotio in urging on tho Prince of was oliiefly occupied in negotiations with 
Orange thenoceaaary mihtnry moaauros, and Prussia relating to frontier disputes and to 
succeeded in inducing him to resign tho tho evacuation of the Netherlands by Prus- 
command of tho allied forces in (ho Nether- sian troops. During 1821 the conduct of 
lands to tho jiriuco royal of Sweden, Bor- tho Diiloh in pretending that tho slave-trade 
nadotto. In tho succeeding months ho was convontioii of 1818 was confined to i^ca 
chiefly engaged in formulating a plan for engaged Clanoarly’s serious attention. On 
tho incorporation of tho Belgian and Dutch 4 Aug. Wellingfoii arrived at The Hague, 
provinces intotho proposed now elate of the and,aflur01anoartyhadputhiminposseBsion 
Notherlauds (of. Yomr, Life of Liverpool, i. of thefacts, had an interview with WilliamI, 
614). Other dllliculties wero tho adjust- Tho king gave satisfactory assurances. E 
ment of fluanoial relations and the claims of tho autumn George lY came over, and Clan- 
tho Belgian clergy ond noblesse. During early was one of those who attended him 
tho summer mouths of 1814 his attention whon ho visited Waterloo (BiraEitrsHAU, 
was also directed towards tho opening Courts and Cabinets of Qeo)-gs IV, i. 203). 
^ of a reciprocal colonial trade between Early in 1822 Olanoarty resigned his post 
England and Ilolland, and to tho reaump- in tho Nullicrlands. TnlSlShanad received 
tion of negotiations for a marriage between aponsionof 2,000d.,andhadalsobeencteBte4 
tho Princess Obarlotte of England and the Marquis of Heusaen by the king of the 
hereditary Prince of Orange. Meanwhile Nothurlands. On 8 Deo. 1823 he -was ad- 
Olonoarty had kopit himsulf fully informed vancod in tho British peerage to the dignity 
of tho gonoral situation of European afTairs. of n viscount. Iloiicoforth herosided usuallj 
On 11 Aug. he was named one of tho fonr on his ostates in Ireland, where he was lord- 
English plenipotentiaries to tho congress of lieutenant of co. Galway and vioe-sdmiisl 
Vienna.TaUoyrandjinalottertoLouisXVIlI of Connaught. Ou 8 March 1827, speaking 
of 28 Dec., speaks of liis zeal, firmness, and in the IIouso of Lords, he censured the 
uprightness. When Wellington loft Vienna negligence of tho law olficers in Ireland, 
for Belgium in March 1816, Clancarty ho- and declared his opinion that no exceptional 
came the senior British plonipoleutiary. He munauros wero necessary for repressing the 
was the British representative on tho various Oatliolio Association; but in 1829, when 
commissions respectively appointed to delimit tho catholic relief hill was brought in by 
the Polish frontier and to adjust the aflairs of Llio government, ho opposed the measure on 
Saxony (October 1814); to modinto between aooouut of the conduct of the catholics. He 
Sardinia and Genoa; to regulate tho aflairs said lluit, like Pitt, lie would have granted 
of Tuaoauy and Parma, and to draw up a relief ou condition of tlioir good behaviour. 
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jj the course of a correspondence -withWel- 

S on at this period, C'Ianoai'(.y complninad 
e -want of support given by the govern- 
sent to the oaueo or order in Ireland (7 July). 
Wellington, in reply, charged Olancnriy 
ffith obstructing tho emancipation bill. 

Clnncarty died at Kinnogad in Weat- 
nieath on 24 Nov. 1837. Uia portrait is 
oiven in a fine French print representing 
the eongMss of Vioimn. He married, in 
February 1796, Henrietta Alorgarob, daugh- 
ta of the Bight lion. .John Staples, W iris 
jut wife, Harriet, daughter of the Bight 
Hon. AV. Conolly. She died at Qarhally on 
30 Dec. 1847, having had three eons and 
four daughters. The oldest son, AVillintn 
Iloinas Le Pour Trench (1803-1872), suc¬ 
ceeded to the peerage as third enri oird 
'^cond viscount Claucarty, and was grand- 
lither of the present earl (4. 1808). 

[li, B. O[okayno3’a Peerage; llurke’e Poer.iga, 
1898 ; Ilardimau’s Hist, of Galway, p. 190 
Grattan’s life, iii. 160 and App. iv. v. 198; 
Bairingteo’s Hist. Anecd. of Che Union, 2sd edit. 
0.875; Cornwallis Corrosp. ii. 366, iii. 129 «.j 
Biasnrd’s Farl. Heliutes; Castloreagh Corresp. 
role. iwii.; Hist, du Congrbs do Vionne, 1829; 
Tallejrand’s Momoira, od. Due de Broglie 
(ttansl.b ii 288, 318, 876, iii. 76, and Con'osp, 
witb Louis XVIII, od. Pallain, ii, 171-6; AVol- 
liogton Corresp., v. 120,876, vi. 9, 10,18,29-31; 
Public Chersetora; Ann. Beg. 1837, App. to 
Chion. pp. 216-18; nuthoiitica cited.] 

G. Lh G. N. 

TEElir0H,WILLIAMSTBUAET(1808- 
1872), Irish land agent ond author, wos horn 
on 16 Sept. 1808 nt Bellegrove, near Port- 
trlinglon. Hu vvae the fourth son of Thomas 
Trench, dean of Kildaro (brother of Frederic 
Trench, first lord Ashtown, and of Bichard 
Trench, the husband of Melosina Trench 
[q.v.]). Hie mother was hlary, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Walter Weldon of Bahendorry. Wil- 
hum received his education at the royal 
school, Armagh, and at Trinity Oollogo,Dub¬ 
lin, Embracing the calling of a land agent, 
be passed some years in learning the duties 
flf that profession, obtaining in 1641 the gold 
medal of the Boyal Agricultural Society for 
an essay on ‘ Beclamalion,’ After holding 
some subordinate positions he was appointed 

r ut to the Shirley estate in. county Mona- 
^ n in April 1843. This post ho resigned 
m April 1846 for reasons which are stated 
inhiB ' Bealities of Irish Life.’ In December 
1819 Trench was appointed agent to the 
efiensive estates of tlie Marquis of Lans- 
downe in Kerry, and,in addition to those, 
ha took charge of the properly of the Marquis 
of Bath in ftlouaghan in 1861, and that of 
Lord Bighy in the King’s Oounty in 1860. 


These appointments he held down to his 
death. 

Trench's experience of the management of 
Irish land ranged from the period imme¬ 
diately prior to the famine to that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Land Act, and in 1868 the 
interest which was then aroused in the social 
condition of Ireland led him to give to the 
public the record of his experiences in a book 
entitled ‘ Bealities of Irish Life.’ His ac¬ 
tivity of mind, shrewdness of observation, and 
thorough knowledge of the Irish peasantry, 
joined to very considerable powers of vivid 
end picturesque description, admirably qua¬ 
lified the writer for a work of this kind. 
The book was an immediate success, and 
pusoed through five editions in n twelve- 
month. 'i’liB ‘ Edinburgh Be view ’ wrote of 
it: J A\'q know of no book which conveys so 
forcible and impressive a description of the 
Irish peasantry,’ and that ‘the scenes are 
depicted with the popular force, humour, 
and pathos of Dickens in his heat and earliest 
works.’ In 1871 Trench published ' lerne: a 
Tale,’ in which he endeavoured to treat the 
same topics in the form of a story, and in 
particular to describe the faith of the Irish 
peasantry in their indefeasible ownership of 
the laud; but the hook did not achieve the 
aueoesB of its predecessor. In the preface 
to ‘lerno’ Trench mentions that he had 
written in 1870 a sketch of the history of 
Ireland from the earliest times to the act of 
BOttleinent, with a view of ‘ tracing the secret 
springs from which disall'ection flows,’ but 
that the work was suppressed after a large 
portion had been printed. In 1871 and 1872 
a series of tales byTrenoh, entitled 'Sketches 
of Life and Character in Ireland,’ appeared 
in ‘ Evening Hours,’ a monthly periodical. 
In power and interest they were in no way 
inferior to ‘ Realities of Irish Life.’ They 
were somewhat obruptly discontinued, owing 
probably to the author’s failing health, and 
were not separately published. 

Trench died at CarrickmacioBs, the seat 
of Lord Bath, on 10 Aug. 1872. He married, 
in April 1832, Elizabeth Susanimh, daughter 
of J. Sealy Townsend, master in chancery in 
Ireland, by whom he left u son, John Towns¬ 
end Trench. 

[Burke's Poeiago, under ‘Ashtown;’ Edin¬ 
burgh Bovisw, vols. cxxix. and cxxxiii.; Eraser's 
Mftg. vol. lxxix,J 0. L. E. 

TEENOHABD, Sib JOHN (1640-1006), 
secretary of state, bom at Lytchett Ma- 
travers, near Poole in Dorset, on 80 March 
1610, was a grandson of Sir Thomas Tren- 
chard of WoR'erton (1682-1067), sheriff of 
Dorset, who was Imighted by James I at 
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Theobalds on 14 Deo. 1018 (Mutoai.I'm, 
Book of Knights, p. 104). Another _ Sir 
Thomae Trenchard had in 1600 entertained 
Philip of Oastilo when he was driven by a 
galo in the Channel to take refug'a in the 
port of Weymouth (of. GH\NTi.Ey Bbbkhtjix, 
Anecdotes, 1807, i. 329-36). Tho family 
traced descent from Paganus Trenchard, who 
held land In Dorset under Henry I, and from 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I. The Tren- 
chards had intermarried during the seven¬ 
teenth and preceding century with tho Da- 
morels, Moleyuses, and Spekes. Tho poli¬ 
tician’s father, Thomas Trenchard of Wolver- 
ton (1616-1071), moi’ricd in 1038 Uannah 
(d. 1091), daughter of Eohert Henley of 
Bramshill, Hampshire. Grace Trenchard, 
who married Colonel William Sydenham 
[q. v.l, and Jane, who married John Sadler 
(1816-1074) [q.v.]ofWarmwall, both onthii- 
sioBtio Buiiportcrs of Oliver Cromwell, weiu 
cousins. 

John Trenchard matriculated from New 
College, Oxford, on 16 Aug. 1066. In tho 
same year, according to Wood, lie became 'a 
probationary fallow of New College in. a 
civilian’s place, aged 16 years or more; and 
entered in tho public library os a student in tho 
civil law on 22 Cot. 1668.’ Ho appears to 
have taken no degree, but wont to the Middle 
Temple in 1674. He was elected M.P. for 
'Taunton on 20 Pob. 1678-9, and re-olectod 
in tho following September (Memb, of Pari. 
i. 637, 643). His connection with a round- 
head and puritan family of such old standing 
readily procured his odmissiou to tho club 
of revolutionaries which met at tho [Ting’s 
Head tavern in Fleet Street (Dangbbi'ibiiB, 
Narrative of the late Popish Design, 1679, 
p. 31). Wood says that he was ready to 
promote ‘Oates his plot,busie against papists, 
the prerogative, and all that way.’ lie be¬ 
came specially intimate withAaron Smith and 
the Spekes. In parliament he followed tho 
lead of William Sacheverell and Powlo. On 
2 Nov. 1680 he mioke against tho recognition 
of the Duke of York as hoir-apporent, onoun- 
ciug the view that ‘ to be secured by laws 
with a popish successor was not practicable.’ 
He cited the deposition of the quoon of 
Sweden as a precedent, and relied on the 
navy to check any desire on the part of a 
foreign potentate to intervene. It was con¬ 
sequently resolved to ‘ bring in a bill to dis¬ 
able the Duke of York from inheriting tho 
imperial crown of this realm,’ and in the 
great debate on 11E ov. Trenchard contended 
that tho crown was lield by statute law, 
and that, pro bono pidiliao, the parliament 
must step over any private rights such as 
those to which Jamos laid claim. 


on 

ICeU 


Tlie prominent part which he plaved 
this occasion, and the fact that he hadVit.. 
a regular frequenter of Monmouth’s 
tions at Soho, acquired Trenchard there™ 
tation of a lleiue pni-tisan. He -wosL 
elected for Taunton in March 1681 
the dissolution of the Oxford parliament to 
put himself, like his friend Aaron sSitt at 
the disposal of the revolutionary eommitteo 
sometime known as 'The 8k.' He cer^ 
tainly took part in some of the meetinirsot 
Sheppards, at which the Eye Houm plot 
was concerted in the spring of 168S. He 
had spoken largely about the hostffity to 
tho Stuart dynasty in the west, and espe¬ 
cially in Taunton I but when pressed to name 
a day for a local rising in connection with 
the plot he pleaded delay. Aoeoiding to 
Ford, lord Grey of Wark, the pns illimi^ ity 
which he showed when it was proposed to 
iranslato words into action was so great as 
to provoke merriment among the conspiratoia 
(Secret Jlist. of the Plot, 1764, pp. 36-7). 
He wns named among the latter byEnmsey 
and West when they 'came in' on 28 Jime. 
lie was arrested oaiiy in July, but owing to 
the steady refusal of William, lord 
to implicate him, and tbs great skill that he 
showed under examination, he was ulti¬ 
mately released for want of evidence (cf. 
Iliat, MSS, Comm. 16t]i Hep viii. 163), 
Fearing a roarrest, he spent some time m 
hiding, and then retired to Dorset. In Juna 
1086, when the news arrived of Monmouth’s 
landing, he was with the Spekes at Dmin- 
etor, Inslantly reci^ieing Ms peril, he 
mounted his horse and advised hia aiends— 
among them hia brother-in-law, Chorks 
Spoke—to do the same. He rode in all 
haste to Lytchett, hut, instead of going to 
the house, concealed himself in akeepei't 
lodge. Having obtained the money and 
papers that ho needed, he made his way to 
Weymouth, and socured a passage thence to 
the cnutiiiont. Oharlos Speke was hanged be¬ 
fore hia own door. At the urgent request of 
a common frieud Lawton, William TenniVha 
had already spoken in behalf of A aron Smith, 
approached James during the autumn of 
1687 with a petition for a free pardon for 
Trenchard, and a formal pardon was si^d 
by Sunderland in December (ib, 12th Rep, 
App. vi. 307). Shortly after hia return 
Trenchard was elected M.P. for DorohMta. 
Ills parliamentary demeanour was strictly 
subdued; but early in 1688, as an influentiri 
whig who represented accurately the feeling 
in his county, he was introduced by Penn, 
along with ikoby and some other whigs.to 
tho voyol closet. They were urged to spe^ 
plainly to the king os to the drift of whig 
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Ming- Their comiuunioationa •wara not 
■without effect upon James, and at one mo- 
Bicnt it was thought that James mejwt to 
tteakwith the jesuitical party, and to creato 
1 diversion by sending for Somers and other 
nen who enjoyed the confidence of the 

'°In'&e^Oonvention Trenchard represented 
Ihetford, hut ho toolr no very prominent 
part in the debates. 'William showed how 
«llhe was disposed to him by giving him 
the degree of the coif on 21 May 1089. 
fie was knighted at Whitehall on 29 Oct. 
foUswing, and about the same time became 
one of ‘their majesties’ serjoants,’ and re¬ 
ceived the lucrative post of chief justice of 
tester, which he held by deputy until his 
death. In fiehniary 1090 he was elected 
M,P. for Poole in his native county. In 
Hatch 1692 Trenchard was oppointed secro- 
taty of state in place of Henry Sidney, carl 
of Komney [fi. v.j As was usual for a new¬ 
comer, he took tho northern department. 
Later in tho year ha was appointed a privy 
caoncillor, and for a time scorns to have 
acted as sole secretary of state. One of his 
But cares was to reorganise the system of 
ipiee at the chief Prenoh ports, an under- 
taiing of no common dilnonlty (see the 
curious corrospondeaoe hetwoen Pierre 
Jnrieu, ‘chef d'ospions,’ and ‘Sir Trenchard’ 
in Enviissoir, Archives da la BastUle, t. x. 
pa 82-7^. But Trenchard’s secretariate was 
chiefly mstiuguished hy the activity displayed 
(gainst the Jacobites, lie seems to hare 
convinced himself of (or was over-persuaded 
by tho solicitor to the treasury, Aaron Smith, 
into believing in) the genuineness of the 
apocryphal Lancashire plot of 1694 {Hist, 
MSS. Comm, 14th Rep. App, iv. 387), and the 
breakdown of tho crown witnesses involved 
him in lidioulo and discrodit [see Taai'D, 
FuAirais]. Of the numerous pamphlets in 
whici the ‘ Lancashire plot’ waa_ classed with 
Oates’s plot and other such sinister fabrica¬ 
tions, the bitterest was a long 'Letter to Mr. 
Secretary Trenohord' signed A. B., in which 
the malignity of the dying Robert Porguson 

S [. V.] has been traced (Macaulay thinks that 
erguson may at least have furnished some 
of the materials, Jlistoiy, 1B68, ir. 623). 
Sk William Trumbull [q. v,] was associated 
with Trenchard in the course of May 1094, 
but no other events of note marked his tenure 
of the seals. At the close of 1693 Trenchard 
sent some letters (in a complicated numerical 
cypher) which had been intercepted on their 
way from Turkey, to Dr. John Wallis, the 
nathematioian, for him to try his skill upon. 
Wallis succeeded in deciphering them, and 
Trenchard promised to commend his service 
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to the king (this correspondence is in Addit. 
MS. 32499). In November 1694 Trenchard, 
whose health had long been failing, sufiered 
a severe relapse. On 4 April 1696 he was 
given over by his physician, and he died on 
the 27th of that month. He was buried in 
Bloxworth church, where, in the west aisle, 
is a monument to his memory. According 
to Anthony ft "Wood, the exact date of the 
death of this ' turbulent and aspiring poli¬ 
tician’ had been predicted by an astrologer. 
Both Trenchard and his successor Trumbull 
were treated with far loss consideration than 
subsequently attached to the post of secre¬ 
tary of state, 

Trenchard married, in November 1682, 
Philippa, daughter of George Spelie and 
sister of the notorious Hugh Speke [q. v.] 
She died, aged 79, in 1743, and was hniied at 
Bloxworth, By her ha had issue four sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, George 
Trenchard, married his cousin Maty Tren- 
ohard, the heiress of "Wolverton, and soon 
after his father’s death sold Bloxworth to 
his son-in-law, Jocelyn Pickard. 

A portrait of Trenchard was engraved by 
Bestland from a miniature by Ozias Hnm- 
^ry [q. v.] Another portrait, by James 
Watson, was engraved in mezzotint for 
Hutchins’s 'History of Dorset’ (1790, iii. 22). 

[Biogr. Britannica, Supyl,; Wood’s Athens 
OxoD, ed. Bliss, iv, 40fi-6; Foster's Alnmni 
Oxon, 1600-1714 j Burke’s Commoners, iv. 76-8; 
Boynl Pamilips, 1876, pedigree, cix; Hutchins’s 
Dorset, i, 430, iii, 326; Wynne’s Serjeants-at- 
Law, p. 88 : Woolryoh’e Serjeants, i. 420 j Dal- 
rympfe’s Mem. i. 21; Bvelyn’s Diary, 1870, ii. 
409, 424, iii. 108; Boyer's Hist, of William 111; 
HuTnet’s Own Time; Greyb Debates, 1760, vii. 
117,163, 217, 304, 413, 430, 468; Lord Ken- 
yon’s Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm. 14thBep. App, 
IT. passim); Luttrell’e Brief Hist. Belatiou; 
Kingston’s True History, 1697; Bapin’s Hist, 
of England, 1744, iii, 137, 280; Ranke's Hist, 
of England, ir. 240, v. 60, vi. 224; Hacanlny’s 
History, 1868, iv. pnssim; Dixon's Hist, of Wil¬ 
liam Penn, 1872, p. 261; Roberts’s Life of Mon¬ 
mouth ; Christie's Life of Shaftesbury; Courtenay’s 
Life of Temple; Noble’s Contin. of Granger, i. 
140; Cbaloner Smith’s British Mezzo. Portraits; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. v. 496, 644.1 

T. S. 

TEENOHABD, JOHN (1662-17231,poli¬ 
tical writer, born in 1662, was son or Wil¬ 
liam Trenchard (1640-1710) of Outteridge 
(ft distant connection of Sir John Trenchard 
[q.v.]) His mother was Ellen, daughter of 
ar George Norton. He was educated at 
Trinity OoUego, Dublin, where Edward 
Smith, or Smyth [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
Down and Connor, was his tutor. Having 
been called to the bar, he left the legal pro- 
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fossion to become a commissioner of the for- Tronohnrd in Indopontienl Whig, 1732 
foiled estates in Ireland. An nnolo’s death, Diogmphia Britannioa, 1706; Toulmm's h” ' 
and bis marriage, placud him in easy cirenm- of T.muton, 1791, p. 81; Notes and Querit? 
stances, and ho devoted himself to political 

wriiingnBaconstitiitionalroforraev in church _ TRENGliOUSE, nENEY {1772-l85i'i 

and fclate._ Ilis first publication, in con- invcnlor of the‘llooliet ’ life-savingaDDan’ 
junction ■with Walter Moyle [q, v.], was ‘ An tus, born at Ilehton, Oornwall, on 18 IWh 
Argument showing... a Standing Army. .. 1772, was son of Nicholas Tren^ouss (1739 
inconsistent with a free Government,’ 1097 ^814) bjr his wife, Mary IVilliams fd. 17841' 
(thrice reprinted); it was followed by ' A The family had long been the principal frei 
Short History of Standing Armies in Eng- holders in Ilclston. Henry was educated 
land,’1098 (reprinted 1731); much angry at Ilclston grammar school, and resided 
controversy ensued. In 1709 he publialied there all his life. Samuel Drew [q. v.l aas 
anonymously‘The Natural History of Supei'- his intimate friend. On 24 Dec. 1807 ha 
stitiou.’ In 1719 began his literary eon- witnessed the wreck of the Anson ftiffate 
neclionwithTliQmaaGordon(d.l7CO)[q.'v.], in Mount’s Bay, when over a hundredfives 
who calls him his ‘first friend’ and 'the best ■worn lost, and this disaster led him to devote 
friondthat I ever had.’ They co-operated in his life and patrimony to the discovery of 
the production of ‘The Independent Whig,’ some means lor saving lives at shipwrecLs. 
puhIishGdevoryWodnesdayfrom20.Tan.1720 He spent much labour in attempting lo de^ 
to 18 June 172] (to two previous pampblots vise a lifeboat, but produced no satisfactory 
they had given tlio same name), and m the resulls, and turned his attention to the 
writing of a sorics of Saturday letters from ‘ llooket’ life-saving apparatus. 

B Nov. 1720 lo 27 .Tuly 1723, signed ‘ Cato.’ As early as 1701 Lieutenant .Tohn Bell 
The earliest were puhlished in the ‘London (1747-1708) [q. y.] had devised an ap- 
.Tournal,’ later ones in the ‘ British .Touinial.’ paratus for throwing a line lo ships from 
TJio ‘ Iiidopondent Wliig’was colloeted into the shore (Purl. Papers, 1810-11 vol. li. 
avohuno (1721), and swelled hy Gordon’s No. 216, 1814 xi. 417-61 ; Trans. Soe. of 
additions to 4 volumes (1747). ‘Oivto's Arts, 1807, vol. xxv.)jand, ooncnrrently 
Letters,’ with six now ones hy Gordon, with 'rrongroitso, Captain George 'William 
were oolleolcd in 4 vole. (1721). Both col- Manby [q. v.] was engaged in perfecting an 
lections liavc boon often rojiriiitod j in later apparatus very similar to Boll’s, The idea 
editions Tronohard'a articles are signed ‘T,’ occurred to Manby in February 1807, and in 
the conjoint articles "T and Q.’ Some arc August be exhibited some experiments to 
signed simiily ‘ G.’ Trenchard, however, as the meinhers of the Suflblk House Humane 
Gordon fully allows, inspired the whole of Society. Tie sought lo establish communi- 
1 his joint work hy ‘his conversation and cat ion bet,weontho shore and the shipwreck 
strong way of Ihiulting.’ by means of a lino fastened to a barbed shot 

Trenchard was a whig with popular which was fired from a mortar on the shore, 
sympathies, hut hy no moans a ropublionn. By menus of this lino a havyaer was drs'wn 
ns his opponents wished to consider him. out from the shore to the ship, and along it 
His unsparing ntinek.s on the liigh-church was run a cradle in which the shipwrecked 
party were foUowod by counter aUaeks, re- persons woro landed. This invention hud 
presenting him ns a deist, or an onuray of all t)(‘on rucoimnended hy various committees, 
religion; Init ho set fovlli his attachment and adopted to some extent hefoie 1814 
to CJlivistinnity with unoquivoonl sincorily, {Pari, Papers, new sor. 1810, xix.193- 
nndwhileduohiimiiig against nbuse.s,airirmod 227). Trongrouso's ajjpiiratiis, which was 
Ins cousistont loyally to ihe estahlisUcd designed in 1808, was similar to Manby's in 
ehuroli, llogotiuto parlinraont foi'Tannton, the use of the lino and liawser, hut instead 
hut made no figure in the house, of a mortar ho suggoalud a rocket, and a 

lie died on 17 Dec. 1723, leaving no issue chair was used iuslead of a cradle. The 
by his wife Anno, daughlor of Sir William distinctive features of the apparatus^ con- 
Blackctt. Gordon, who describes him as sistedof ‘n section of a eylinder, which is 
‘ strong and well set,’ hut ‘ scarce ever in fill ed to the barrel of a musltot hy a huyonet 
perfect health,’ draws a vivid picture of his sookot; a rocket with a line attached to its 
stromiouB character and frank disposition, stick is so ])laopd yii it that its priming 
and hints that on his deathbed Trenchard receives fire immediately from the barreP 
suggested that Gordon should marry Ids (Harf. Pwyws, 1826, xxi. 301). Theudvan* 
widow—a marriage which came about, tages were that the rocket was much lighter 
[Burke’s Oominoners, iv. 78: Gordon's prof, undmore portable than the mortar; tliat fits 
to Cato’s Lollui’s, 1721; Gordon’s epitaph for cost was much smaller; that there was littla 
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risk of the line breaking, because the velocity 
of# rocket increases gradually, -wbereas that 
of a shot fired from a mortar was so great 
obJ sudden that the line was frequently 
itoken; the whole of Trengrouso’s apparatus 
could, moreover, bo packed in a chest four 
fict three inches Iw one foot six inches, and 
iimei by vessels of every size, while 
Jlonhy contemplated the nee of the mortar 
inly on sWe, and the safety of the vessel 
depended therefore on tho presence of an 
ippaiatus in tho vicinity of the wreck 
(Trans. Soe. of Arts, xxxviii. 161-5). 

' it was not, however, nntil 28 Feh. 1818, 
after many journeys to London, that Tren- 
nouee exhibited his apparatus before Admirid 
Sir Charles Eowley [q- v.l A committee 
»as appointed, and on 6 March it reported 
‘that Mr. Trengronse's mode appears to be 
tte best that has been suggested fur the 
purpose of saving lives from shipwi-eck by 
paining a communication with tho shore; 
end, so far as the experiments went, it 
most perfectly answered what was pro¬ 
posed ; ’ it was also suggested that a speci- 
nan apparatus should ha placed in every 
doeWord that naval olBcers might become 
fimiiliar with its working {Pari, Pajjers, 
1826, xxxi. 001). In tho same year a com¬ 
mittee of the elder brethren of Trinity 
House also reported in its favour, and re¬ 
commended that 'no vessel should be with¬ 
out it.’ The government ordered twenty 
Kte, but afterwards imoferred to bavo them 
conkructed by the ordnance deportment, 
and paid Trengrouse 50d. compensation. In 
1821 the Society of Arts awarded him their 
large silver modal and thirty guineas for 
the invention. Alexander I of Uussla also 
mote Trengrouse an autograph latter, pre¬ 
sented him with a diamond ring in le- 
cognitiou of tho usefulness of his apparatus, 
and invited him to Eussia; but apart from 
the prize awarded by tho Society of Arts 
and the compensation paid by the govern¬ 
ment, Trengrouse reaped no pecuniary re¬ 
ward ftom his invention, An improved 
rocket was invented by John Dounett [q. v.l 
in 1826; the one now in use was devised 
hy Colonel Boxer in 1SB5. The rocket has 
completely superseded the mortar, and is 
norv, next to the lifeboat, the most important 
means of saving lives from shipwrecks. 
Since 1881 nearly five thousand lives have 
been saved in this way {Tables relating to 
Tsfs Salvage, 1897). 

Trengrouse died at Ilelston on 14 Feh. 
1654; by his wife Mary, daughter of Samuel 
lenkeii, he loft issue three sous and five 
daughters, Tlia widow {b, 9 Sept. 1772) 
died at Helston on 27 March 1863. 


[Authoritiescited; Gent. Mug. 1819i.669-60, 
1822 ii. 71; Enoyol. Britannioa, 9th ed. xi. 143; 
lllnslT. London News, 23 Oct. 1854; Haase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cormib.; Haase’s Collect. 
Oornub.; private information.] A. F. P. 


TEESHAM, FBANCIS (1667 P-ie05), 
betrayer of tho ‘ gunpowder plot,’ horn about 
1667, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Tresham 
daughter 

Ooughton, Warwickshire [see under Tnns- 
HAM, Stb Thomas, d. 166!^. According to 
Wood {Athena' Oxon. i. 764), Francis was 
educated ‘ either in St. John’s College or 
Gloiicester Ilnll, or both,’ but his name does 
not appear in tho university registers, and 
the religion of his fatW and himself would 
in any case have prevented his graduating. 
As early as 1686 he is mentioned as fre- 

fltA oVkv^VABBrtjl/vvt^a -virif Ii 


(1643 ?“1G06) "by liis *wife Muriel 
of Sir Eohert Throckmorton oi 


Lady Strange, Lady Compton, and other 
Eoman catholics. Ue was ‘a wyldo and 
unstayed man,’ and in 1696 he is said by 
Father Gerard to have been arrested with 
Catesby and the two Wrights, during Eliza¬ 
beth’s lUness, to prevent them causing any 
disturbance in case of her death. In 1600-1 
he became involved in Essex's rebellious 
schemes, to the disgust of his Jesuit advisers, 
one of whom declared that if Tresham ' had 
had so much witt and discretion as he might 
have had, he would never have associated 
himself amougest such a dampnable crewe of 
heritikes and atbistes ’ (JTist, MS& Comm, 
12th Eep. pt. iv. pp. 309-70). He was one 
of those left by Eseex to guard Lord-ke^er 
Egerton in Essex House on Sunday, 8 hub. 
1800-1, and refused to allow Egerton either 
to leave or to communicate with the queen, 
lie was imprisoned first in the White Lion, 
Southwark, end then in the Tower. His 
father. Sir Thomas Tresham, bought his par¬ 
don at the price of three thousand marics; 
he was also required to give satisfaction, 
probably of a monetary kind, to Egerton and 
the licutcuant of the Tower, Ha delay in so 
doing retarding his release until 21 June 
ffiaUsbury to windobank, Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, 1601-3, p. 206; three letters relat¬ 
ing to his release and the losses entailed 
upon his father among the Treshw papers 
at Eushton are described os ' curious ’ and 


‘ interesting,’ Cal. Mushton Papers). 

Tresham seems to have lived a dissatisfied 
and not very creditable life. His father 
allowed him the use of his manor of ‘ Hogges- 
don’ (PHoxton), but Francis was not above 
entering into a conspiracy with one of Hs 
father’s servants to deceive Mm about the 
extent of some lands they were to exchange 
{Cal, Bushton Papers, p. 11), and there are 
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frequent references <o hie debts and requests 
to Lis falLor for money, lie also oeoupied 
himself in calculating the profits to be 
obtained from sheep-farming. At the same 
time he continued his treasonable proceed¬ 
ings. In 1002 he, Oatcaby, and Winter con¬ 
sult ed Father Hem\y Garnett [q.v.] at White 
Webbs ns to the propriety of sending one of 
their number to the tin^ of Spain to induce 
him to attempt an invasion of England, He 
also had made for him a copjy of Georgo 
Blnckivell’s book on equivocation. It was 
natural, therefore, that lie should drift into 
the gunpowder plot. Cntesby and the two 
Winters were his cousins, his family was 
closely connected with the Vaux of Ilorrow- 
don, and had suflered much for the Roman 
catholic cause. The exact date of his initia¬ 
tion into the secret is somewhat doubtful: 
in the indictments against the conspirators 
Tresham is named with those who were said 
to have met, approved, and undertaken the 
plot on 20 Slay 1604, and possibly some of 
the money he obtained from his father may 
have found its way info the conspirators’ 
podcola. On the other hand, Tresham him¬ 
self declared that Oaf osby revealed the secret 
to him on 14 Oct. 1606, and others of the 
conspirators assorted that Tresham was the 
last to bo initiated. In his case, as in those 
of Rifiby and Rookwood, the object of the 
conffliiralors was fo draw on Treshom's 
wealth, for by the death of his father on 
11 Sept. 1 G 06 Troaham had succeeded to 
considerable property. This stop was a. fat ol 
mistake on fho part of Catosbyand Winter j 
his newly acquired wealth made Tresham 
less ready than ho had boon in his ponniloss 
days to risk all in a revolution. Moreover, 
he was closely coiiiiectod with sovoral peers 
who would have perished in the destruction 
of parliament: Lords Stourton and Mont- 
oaglo were his brothers-in-law, and Guy 
Fawkes admitted in his examination that 
Tresham was very anxious to save them. 
Troshaui himself declared that he opposed 
the plot when first Calesby mentioned it, 
thou urged its postponement, and offered 
Cat osby money to leave the kingdom, 

In any case there can be little doubt that 
it was 'T’rosham who revealed the plot. The 
method of rovclafion was probably pro- 
arrongedbotween him and his brothcr-m-law, 
Monf eagle [see I’Amcim, William], but the 
theory that the whole plot was encomuged 
or concocted by the government, and that 
Tresliam was an proMoatmr, is espe¬ 
cially diilicult to believe so far as concerns 
Tresham, whose conduct is satisfactorily 
explained on less recondite motives. Tres- 
ham was in London on 26 or 20 Oct. when 


Winter came to his 
and obtained 1001. from 


:s in Olerkenwell 

latter date Monteagle received the fmmt 
letter warning him not to attend st th! 
opening of parliament on 6 Nov. Theleftw 
was anonymous, but the circumstantial efi 
dence la all m Tresbam’s favour, and the 
rival claims of Mrs. Habington iid Anna 
improbable (of. Gad 
1836, i. 261-6). On Friday, 1 Kov' 
Oatosby met Winter and Tresham at Barnet’ 
wliere they questioned him ns to how the 
letter was sent to Monteagle; theycouldnot 
conceive ‘ for Mr. Tresham tbresware it, whom 
we only suspected’ (WiNinn, CoKfeMfoB) 
On the following day Tresham was again in 
London, and after the discovery of the plot 
‘ notwithstanding all accidents aforesaid yet 
Francis Trosbom remained still about the 
oourle, who uppon the first and second newea 
of outrages and attemptes done by the le- 
bolliouB route, ofiered bis speciall services 
dessiring present imployment for their sup¬ 
pression and npprsbension’ (Stow, Annala, 
p. 879). Ilia name does not therefore occur 
in the proclamations for the aimt of the 
other conspirators, and Tresham had time to 
conceal his books oiid papers at Ruakton, 
whore they were not discovered until 1828 
(Oal. Jlushtm Papers, Pref.) The first indi¬ 
cation of his complicity received by the 
government seems to have been Sir Wilham 
Wnad’s letter dated 8 Nov., in which he 
epoko of Tresham as ' long a pensioner of 
the king of Spain,’ and a suspimous person. 
He was thereupon ‘resfrayned, examined, 
and then sent to the Tower’ on 12 Nov. 
(Stow). Oii 13 Nor.hecoiifessedthatCatesby 
had revealed the plot to him and that he had 
been guilty of concealment; hut pleaded that 
he had opiposcd the scheme, had no hand in 
its attempted execution, and threw himself 
on tho king’s mercy; hut that there was no 
intention of sparing him is evident ffom the 
fact that on 18 Nov. the king promised Lake 
one of Tresham’s manors. On tke 29tk he 
confessed his own and Father Qarnett’a com- 

S in Thomas Winter’s mission to Spain. 

days later he was seized with what 
Salisbury termed 'a natural sickness, bu(^ 
as he bath been a loim time subject to.’ His 
wife and servant, "Vavosonr, were allowed 
constant access to him, and the suggestion 
that ho was poisoned is unsupportod by eyi- 
dcnco. Knowing that he was about to die, 
he performed what he cqneidered a last ser¬ 
vice to the cause of religion, and dictated to 
Vavasour a declaration denying Garnett’s 
knowledge of Winter's mission to Spm 
lie had learnt the doctrine of equivooation 
from Blackwell’s ‘Treatise of Equivocation,’ 
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had caused Vavasottr to copy; this 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Ispublished by David .Tardine [q.v.]in 1861. 
Garnett himself was examined on the point, 
tat‘was reluctant to judge in the case of 
pranois Tresham’s equivocation, as he did it 
fflsave a friend’ (Cal, State Papers, Dorn. 

10O3_1O, p. 806). 

Xresham died on 22 Dec.; although he 
]nid not even been indicted, he was treated 
jg a traitor, his corpse was decapitated, and 
be bead set up over the gate at Northamp¬ 
ton He was attainted with the other oon- 
gpiiators by act of parliament passed during 
session (Statutes qf the Meahn, iv. 1068- 
1009), and lus lands were forfeited. By his 
tiife Anne, eldest daughter of Sir John Tuf- 
tuD of Hotlifield, Kent, Trosham had issue 
tiro daughters—^Luoy, and Elizabeth who 
married Sir George Houoaga. In apito of 
the attainder, Busliton and other lands of 
Tresham passed eventually to his brother 
Lewis (1678 P-1639) of the Inner Temple, 
irho was a baronet of tho original creation, 
20 June 1611, was knmhted on 9 April 1612, 
ini died in 1639. lie was succeeded by 
his son William, on whose death in 1660-1 
the baronetcy became extinct. 

Wood credits Tresham with the author- 
(lup of the above-mentioned "Treatise ot 
Equivocation,' and of ‘ Do Officio Principis 
ffiitioni,' in which he is said to have 
mamtained the lawfulness of deposing 
hostic kings. Nothing, however, is known 
of^e manuscript, which was never printed. 

[Gal. Bobliton Papers, Northampton, 1871; 
Cal.Stats Papers, Dom. passim; StoVs Annales; 
^MSS. Comm. 12th Bop. App. pt. iv.; Good- 
man’s Court and Times of James I; Wood’s 
Itbenos, i. 754; Abbot's Antilogia; Dodd's 
Church Hist. od. Tierney; Jardino's Gunpowder 
Hot, 1857; Gerard's Wbiit was the Gunpowder 
Hutf 1896; S. B. Gardiner’s History, vol. i., 
and What Gunpowder Plot was, 1807 ; Gerard's 
Gunpowder Plot and Flotbers, 1807; Palkenor's 
Tresham Pedigree, 1886; Bridges's Norlhamp- 
toushire; Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies; Brown's 
Oenosis TJ.S.A.] A. P. P. 

ICRESHAM, HENHY (1749 P-1814), 
historical painter, was born in D'eland. The 
date of his birth has beon variously stated 
bom 1749 to 1766. lie received his first 
instruction in art from W. Ennis (A 1770), 
the pupil and successor of Eobert West (d. 
1770) at the Dublin art school. Eor three 
Tears Gkesham exhibited his works at Dub¬ 
lin—chalk drawings in 1771, allogorical 
deagns for a ceiling in 1772, and ‘ An¬ 
dromache mourning for Hector’ in 1778. 
He came to England in 1776, and supported 
himself by drawing small portraits, till he 


obtained the patronage of John Cai^hell 
of Cawdor, afterwards (1796) first Iwon 
Cawdor (d. 1821), who invited Tresham to 
accompany him on his travels through Italy. 
Tresham remained on the continent for four¬ 
teen years, staying chiefly at Eome, where 
he^ studied from the antique and from the 
paintings of the old masters, modelling his 
style especially on the works of the Bomon 
school. He became an accomplished 
draughtsrnon of a frigid academical tjrpe, 
but had little sense of colour. He was a 
member of the academies of Eome and 
Bologna, and a keen student and a mod 
critic of all kinds of works of ort according 
to the standard of eighteenth-century oon- 
noisseurship. During his residence at Borne 
he published in 1784 ‘Le Awentnie di 
Saflo,’ a series of eighteen subjects designed 
and engraved in aquatint by himself, which 
do not give a favourable impression of his 
draughtsmanship or taste at that period of 
his career. On his return to England in 
1789 he resided at 9 George Street, Hanover 
Square, for some years, and afterwards at 
20 Brook Street. He sent no fewer than 
twelve works, most of which were dirawinga, 
of very various subjects, to the Eoyal Aca¬ 
demy m 1789. Prom that year to 1806 he 
exhibited thirty-three works in all, the mo- 
jority of which were subjects from scriptural, 
Koman, or English history, accompanied 
sometimes by rather pedantic quotations in 
the catalogues from Cicero or Athenseus. 
Many of his pictures were painted ibr Eobert 
Bowyer’s * Historic Galleiy,’ and slaved 
in the large illustrated edition of Hume's 
‘ History of England.’ His sepia drawings 
for the twofold dedication of this work, to 
George III and to the ‘Legislature of Great 
Britain,’ which were engraved by Bartolozzi 
and Pittler respectively, ore in the print- 
room of the British Museum. Two illus¬ 
trations of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ by him 
appeared in Boydell’s ' Shakespeare,’ and a 
third subject from the same play in Boy- 
delTe large ‘ Shokeepeore Gallery.’ He also 
designed frontispieces for Shaipe’s ‘British 
Classics ’ and several other puhlicationa. 
Several of his large scriptural and classical 
pictures—e.g. ‘ hlaid Arise ’ and ‘ The Death 
of Virginia’—^wore engraved by the two 
Schiavonetti^ and his ‘Ophelia’ woe etched 
by Bartolozzi. 

Tresham was elected an assodate of the 
Eoyal Academy in 1791, and an academi¬ 
cian in 1799. In 1807 he succeeded John 
Opie I q. V.] as professor of painting, hut re¬ 
signed that office in 1809 on account of bad 
health. He was a collector of pictures and 
decorative ol^ects, and it is related that he 
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made a profitable investment of 1002. in 
pnrcbasinp' some Etruscan vases wliicli 
Thomas Hope (1770P-1831) [q. v.] had 
given to his servant as the remso of a col¬ 
lection which he had bought (presumably 
Sh William Hamilton’s vases, T^ioh Hope 
purchased in 1801). Tresham parted with 
a portion of these to Samuel Sogers for 
8002., and for the remainder, with additions 
which Tresham himself had collected abroad, 
Frederick, fifth earl of Carlisle, the father- 
in-law of his first patron, Lord Cawdor, 
settled upon him an annuity of 8002. for 
life. Upon this annuity ha largely de¬ 
pended during tlio last years of his life, 
when ill-health prevented him from paint¬ 
ing. Another source of income was the 
salary which he received for his share (tho 
descriptive text) in the ‘ Hritish Qollery of 
Pictures,’ a series of good engravings from 
pictures in English collections, which the 
firm of Longman & Co. continued to issue 
till 1818, Tresham was largely concerned 
in the selection of these pictures, and in 
obtaining the consent of the owners to their 
publication. lie died in Bond Street on 
17 June 1814. 

Tresham published five volumes of versa: 
1. ‘ The Seorsick Minstrel,’ 1796. 2,' Kama 
at tho Close of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
1799. 3. ‘Britaunicus to Buonaparte: an 
Heroic Epistle,’ 1808. 4, ’Itocroation at 
Hamsgate’ (1806?). 6.‘A Tributary Lay to 
the Memory of the Marquis of Lansdowne,’ 
1810. 

Four portraits of Tresham wore ougravod, 
viz. (1) a drawing by George Chinnory,1802, 
etched by Mrs. Dawson Turner; (2) a profile 
drawing by George Dance, engraved by Wil¬ 
liam Daniell; (8) a picture by Opie, exhibited 
at tho lioyal Academy,’ 1800, engraved by 
Samuel Freeman, 1809; (4) a drawing by 
Alexander Pope, engraved by Antony Car- 
don, and publihhed on 27 Jan. 1814. 

[Gonti. Mug. 1814, i. 701, ii. 200; Sandby’s 
Hist, of Boyal Academy, i. 313; Bodgravo’s 
Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artists; 
Brit, Mns. Oat.] 0, D, 

TRESHAM, Sib THOMAS (<2. 1471), 
speaker of tho House of Commons, was the 
eldest son of William Tresham {d. 1460) 
[q. v.J hy his wife Isabel, daughter of Sir 
William Vanx of Harrowden, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. He was brought up from ohild- 
hood in the household of Honry VI (Hot. 
Pari. V. 616). He was returnod to parlior 
monl for Buckumhamshire on 26 Jan. 1446- 
1447, and for Iluntingdonshiro on 8 Fob. 
1448-0, IIo was with Iiis father on 22 Sept. 
1460 when tho latter was killod at Thorp- 


land Close, and was himself robbeT^ 
wounded. But, in v 


wonnaett. but, m spite of ln» . 
Yorkist sympathies _onS his owS Jlw® 
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a bill for the establishment of a R^nn 
Windsor for the defence of Hen^“1 
his son {Paston Letters^ i. 364) 1, S 
he was one of those seleotod to explain tb 
king’s measures for the defence of Calua 
and to collect a loan for his expenses (Apt, 
qf the Priay Comcil, ed. Nicolas, yi. =>31 
242). On 23 May in the same year he foiTglt 
on the Lancastrian side at the first battle of 
St. Albans, where the Yorkists weredeto. 
rioiis (Patton Letters, ii. 332). 

In _ 1469 tho Lancastrians defentwl the 
Yorkists at Ludlow, and a parliament, in 
which Tresham represented his father's old 
oonstituonoy, Northamptonshire, was sum- 
monad to meet at Coventry in November. 
Tresham was elected speaker, and the prin¬ 
cipal business of parliament was the at¬ 
tainder of the Diilce of York and bis chief 
adberonls. Tresham aocompanied Queen 
Margaret of Anjou when she marched south 
and defeated Warwick at the second battle 
of St. Albans (17 Feb, 1461); he was knighted 
by Henry Vi’s son after the battle (Collee- 
tiont of a London Citizen, p, 214). Six 
weeks later, on 29 March, he fought at 
Towton and was taken prisoner (?A p, 217; 
Ltot. Pari. V. 610-17). On 14 May a com¬ 
mission was issued for seizing his lands (Col 
Patent Polls, 1461-7, pp. 36, 36), and in the 
parliament which met in July he was st- 
taiiited of high treason. His life was, hov- 
ovor, spared, and on 26 March 1464,‘bythe 
advice of tho council,’ a general pardon was 
granted him. On 26 Jan. 1406-6 he was 
placed on tho commission for the peace in 
Northamptonshire, and on. 9 April 1467 he 
was re-elected to parliament for his old con- 
atilaoncy. In tlmt parliament his attaindet 
was reversed and o partial restoration was 
made of his property, on the ground 
that ho was the household servant of 
Henry VI and ‘ durst not disobey him at 
Towton’ (Hot. Pari. v. 616-17). He was 
also placed on a commission to inquire into 
the state of the silver coinage (ii, T. 634), 
In tho following year, however, Queen 
Margaret was again tlueatening to invade 
England, and on 29 Nov. Treshom and other 
Lancastrians wore arrested as a precaution 

g lAMSAY, ii. 336). When Warwick restored 
enry VX in October 1470, Tresbam was re¬ 
leased ; lie was proclaimed a traitor on 
27 April 1471 after Edwiu-d IV’s return to 
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i..jon. ioined Margaret and fouglit with 
iTiat the battle of Tewkesbury on 4 May. 
He foot refnge in Tewkesbury Abbey, and 
Hj pardon was promised by Edward. The 
ciamise was not kept; and ondMayTresliam, 
Irfth the other Lancastrian refugees, was 
tflcaded {Poston Letters, iii. 9j "Wabtc- 
mEiH, PP-18-19). He was again attainted 
Iv ict of parliament in 1476 (JSof. Pari. vi. 
liW). 

Hj his wife Margaret, daughter of Wil¬ 
li®, lord Zouoh of Harringworth, Tresham 
lift a son John, who was i-estorod to his 
father’s estates on the reversal of the at- 
fiinder by Henry VII in 1486. John’s son, 
Sir Thomas Tresham (d. 1659), is separately 
BOticed. 

flint. Pari, volfl. v-ri.; .Acts of the Privy 
CuMca, ed. Nicolas, vi. 239, 242, 341 ; Eymer’a 
Fsdenv, zi. 471); Official Eotnrns of Mcmboca 
cfPsrl.i Cal. Patent Bolls, 1401-7: Paston 
letters, ed. Gairdner ; 'WilHani Wyrecstor ivpud 
Istters Sc. of Ilonry VI (Bolls ,Sar.) ; Three 
Jiftecnth-Cantnry Chroniclos, Warlcworth’s 
CtroB., Collections of a London Citizen (Camd. 
S^)l EaU’s Chronicle, p. 2fi4; Hardjng'a 
Chron. p. A07: Biidgos's Northamptonshire, li, 
jg, 147; lianning’e Speakers, pp. 108-10 j 
Staliha's Oonsl. Hist. iii. 100 ; Bamsay’s Lan- 
osterand York, it. S3fi, 382,400.] A. F. P. 

tresham, Sib THOMAS (d. 1669), 

S d prior of tho order of St. John in Eng- 
, was the eldest eon of John Tresham of 
Eu^hton, Northamptonshire by his wife 
£liiabe% daughter of Sir James Harring¬ 
ton of Hornby, Lancashire. Sir Thomas 
Tresham [q. v.] was his grandfather. He 
began to take an active part in local matters, 
TO sheriff of Worthomptonshii'e in 1624-6, 
snd again in 1639-40, and was knighted 
before July 1630, when he was one of those 
rommisBioned to inquire into Wolsoy’s pos- 
eessions. On S9 June 1640 he received a 
license to impark 120 acres of wood, 260 
acres of pasture, and 60 acres of meadow 
inLyveden, where his son subseijuently con¬ 
structed the ‘ new building,’ etui standing. 
On 6 Jan. 1641-2 he was returned to par¬ 
liament for Northamptonshire, and he regu- 
My served on commissions for the poaca 
is ms county. In July 1546 he was em¬ 
ployed in conveying 1 reasure from Antwerp 
to Calais, and in 1648-9 once more served 
as sheriff of Northamptonshire {Adiit, M8, 
29649, f. 9 i I^ts qf SheriJ^s, 1898). In 
August 1619 he joined Warwick against the 
Koifolk rebels, and on 19 Sept, was paid 
2721 19s. 6(2, for his services. He was, 
however, a catholic, and was one of the 
first to join Queen Mary ou Edward Vi's 
deith. lie proclaimed her queen at North¬ 


ampton on 18 July 1663, and guarded her 
on her march to London {Chron, Queen Jane, 
pp. 12,13). On 3 Aug. he was appointed 
to ’ stay the assemblies in Cambridgeshire ’ 
{Acts P, C. iv. 310), and in May 1664 he 
conveyed Courtenay from the Tower to 
Fotheringhay (WBiOTHT!Si.nT, Chrmi. ii. 
116). In February 1655-6 he was executor 
to, and chief mourner at the funeral of, 
Bishop John Chamhets [q. v,], and again 
served as sheriff'of Northamptonshire. When 
Mary resolved to restore the order of St. 
John, Tresham was by charter dated 2 April 
1657 appointed grand prior, Sir Iliehard 
Shelley fq. v.] bemg turcopolier. Later in 
the year he was cm^oyed in taking musters 
and surywing the defences of the Isle of 
Wight. Ho sat in the House of Lords in 
January 1667-8 as prior of St. .John, and 
sent his proxy to Elisabeth’s first parliament. 
He died on 8 March 1658-9, and was buried 
with much ceremony in St. Peter’s,Eushton, 
on the 10th (the herald’s account of tho 
funeral is extant in the College of Arms 
MS. i. 9. f. 168). A white morble monu¬ 
ment, with an inscription, was erected over 
his tomb. 

Tresham was twice married; first, to Anne 
daughter of Sir William (afterwards Lord) 
Parr of Horton j mid, secondly, to Lettice, 
rdict ofSirllobertLee, who also predeceased 
him, leaving no issue, By his first wife 
Tresham had issue two sous, John and Wil¬ 
liam. John married Eleanor, daughter of 
Anthony Oatesby, and predeceased his 
father, leaving two sons, Thomas and Wil¬ 
liam, and a dn^hter who married William, 
lord Vans of Bfarrowden. 

The elder eon, Sib Thomas Tbesham 
(1643 P-1006), was a minor fifteen years old 
when he succeeded his grandfather in the 
Rnshton and Lyveden estates, Advantage 
seems to have been taken of kis minority 
to bring Mm up as a protestaut, and in 
1673-4 he served as sheriff of Northampton¬ 
shire, but in 1680 he is said to have been 
converted back by the jesuitltobert Parsons 
[q. V.] From that year he became a con¬ 
stant iriend to missionary priests and him¬ 
self a stubborn recusant. On 18 Aug. 1681, 
for harbouring Edmund Campion [q. v.l 
Tresham, who had been knighted in 1577, 
was summoned before the council and com¬ 
mitted to the Fleet prison. He was tried 
in the Stai-charaher on 20 Nov. following, a 
detailed report of the trial being extant in 
Horleian MS. 869, ff, 44-61. As a result 
he remained in confinement for seven years, 
first in the Fleet, then in his own houso at 
Hoxton, and then at Ely. In February 
1681-2 Hiohard Topeliffe [q. v.] reported 
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that Tresham had mass said before him in 
the Moot, In 1586 he was thought likely 
to join the Babington conspirators {Simanoaa 
MSS. 1680-86, p. 604). But, though a 
staunch Homan catholic, Tresham had no 
sympathy with Spanish aggression, and a 

1 'esuit declared that the society regarded 
lim as an ‘atheist’ for his 'friendship to 
the state’ (Cal. State Papers,B oto.. 1696-7, 
p. 238). He was released on bail on 20 Nov. 
1688 after making a protestation of alle¬ 
giance, hut was again imprisoned for re¬ 
cusancy in 1697 and 1699, and had annually 
to pay enormous Ones. His intervals of 
freedom he employed in cxtoiisivo building 
operations under the direction of John 
Thorpe (Jl. 1670-1610) [q. v.] The chief 
of these were the market-house at Roth- 
well, the ‘ triangular lodge ’ at Rushtou, and 
the ‘ new building ’ ot Lyvedon (see elabo¬ 
rate plans, descripl ions, and views in Go'con's 
Bmldinga o/ SirThomaa Trealiam). Tresham 
proclaimed James I at Northampton on 
26 March 1603. Ha died on 11 Sept. 1606, 
and was buried in St. Peter's, Rushlon; a 
portrait of him hangs in Boughton Hall. 

By ids wife Muriel, daughter of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Throckmorton of Ooughton, Tresham 
had, besides other issue, Francis Tresham 

& . V.], the ‘gunpowder-plot’ oonsmrator} 
izabeth who married William. Parker, 
fourth baron Mont eagle and eleventh boron 
Morley [q. v.l! and Frances, who married 
Edward, ninth baron Stourton. 


[Letters and Papers of Henry VIIT; Onl. 
State Papers, Bom. 1647-1006; Acts of tho 
Privy Council, od. Bascut; Taylor’s Cal. of 
Riishton Papers (Northampton 1871): Miichyu's 
Biury (Camden Soc.); Cotton MSS. Tib. B. ii. f. 
334; Harl. MS. 6164; Loluud's Itinerary, vi. 
38; Strype’e Works; Fuller's ■Worthies j 
Bridges's Northampbonshiro, ii. 60 etaoq.; Offi¬ 
cial Ret. Members of Pari.; Burnet’s Boffirma- 
tion, ed. Focook, ii. 676; Whitworth Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, p. 724; Gent. Mag. 1808, ii. 
680; Notes and Queries, i. xi. 40, 131, 200; 
Simpson’s Life of Campion ; Morris's Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers, 2nd ser.; Bell's Ruins 
of Lyveden, 1847; Ardimol. xzx. 80,] 

A. F. P. 


TRESHAM, WILLIAM (d. 1460), 
speaker of the House of Oommons, was tho 
eldest son of Thomas Tresham of Rushlon and 
Sywell, Northamptonshire. lie was educated 
for the law, and is said to have been attorney- 
general to Henry'V, hut Dugdale (Originca 
Jurid. and Chronioa Ser.) does not mention 
his appointment either as atlornoy-general 
or_ as seijeant-at-law. lie was, however, 
skilled in the law, and was employed on 
legal business by Henry "VI and (Cardinal 


the shire'for the coWy^&iS^C. ■[ 
extended over twenty-six years, and sbSr^ 
parliaments, m all of whioi he 
sented Northamptonshire (the writs S 
of those parliaments are lost! Bo ^ 
re-elected on 26 Sept. 1427, 26 Aim liou 
3 ^Pri\1482, 30 Ju^e 1433,16 Se? g ’ 
and to the parliament which wassilmnioned 

U39 at Westminster. In this porlkmen; 
Tresham was chosen speaker, doultless on 
aocoiint of his experience. On 14 Jan. 1489 
1440 It was prorogued to meet at Eeadms 
on oocoimt of tho prevalence of the nlavue 
m London. Nineteen statutes were Sd 
hut the proceedings are not entered on “the 
rolls. Treslmm’s conduct probably Mhi.s, .,! 
tho government, as 01112 Sept, follomngha 
was one of those to whom were granMthe 
revenues of alien priories in Envknd 
(RYMim,x. 802). 

Tresham ogam acted as speaker in the 
parliaments that met on 26 Jan. 1441-0 
and 10 Fob. 1446-7 (Hot. Pari v. 80 J 
172 a), and probably in that which met m 
February 1448-9. In the gi-owing divet- 
gonoo of the two parties, Tresham, in spite 
of his previous connection with the court, 
took the Yorkist side, and in the parlis- 
mont which met at Westminster on 0 Not. 
1449, nud was strongly opposed to the chief 
minlst er, William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk 

a . V.], Tresham was again elected spester. 

0 took a prominent part in Suffolk’s im- 
poaohmoiit, and on 7 Fob. 1440-50 he pre- 
sentod to tho lords the formal iudictment 
of tho commons (Ramha.t, Lancaster and 
York, ii. 116). In tho same year, possibly 
in consequence of this action, he was de- 
privod of an annuity of 201 which he held of 
the crown (Hot, Pari. v. 198 b\ In August 
Richard, duke of York (1411-1460) [q, v,] 
crossed from Ireland to demand a ledrees of 


grievances. Tresham set out from Ruskton 
to meet him, hut on 22 Sept, was waylaid 
at Thorpland, near Moulton in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and killed by some retainers of 
the Lancastrian Edmund Grey, lord Grey de 
Ruthin, and afterwards earl of Kent [q. t.I 
Tho parliament that met on 6 Nov. gtauted 
his widow’s petition for justice on her hus¬ 
band’s murderers, hut only the agents w^ 
named, and the sheriff of Northamptonshire 
was afraid to apprehend oven them (Rot Pari. 
V. 212 5 Rahsav, ii. 136,140). By his wife 
Isabel, daughter of Sir William Vauz of 
Ilarrowdon, Tresham was father of Sir 
Thomas Tresham (d, 1471) [q. v.] 
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■m^Pariionientorum, vol.T. passim; Official 
MvOi oi MerntjurB of Barlisment ; Proceedings 
ttiiS Council, eel. Nicolas, iv. 323, vi. p. 

'Wiilia™ 'WyieaBter apud Letters, &e., of 
o^VIfEoHaSer.): Collections of a Citizen 
f tendon {Camden Soe.), p. 196 j Letters of 
Vmairet oi (Camden Soc.) p. 61; 

gSsPmdern, x. 600, 681, 802; Chronicle of 
ed. Giles, p. 42; Bridges’s Northamp- 
ii. 68, 147; Manning’s Speakers, pp, 
ii-i' Bamsay’s Lancaster and York, ii. 74. 
114136,140.] A.P.P. 

IEBBSHAM, WILLIA.M (d. 1609), 
juine, bom in the parish of Oakley Magna, 
Xnitliamptonslui'e, fzas the son of Eicuard 
Tiesliam of Newton, Northamptonshire, hy 
lis wife Rose, daughter of Thomas Billing of 
4 stffell, son and heir of Sir Thomas Billing 
fa, T.], lord chief justice. ‘William was 
Vacated at Oxford University, graduating 
BA. an 10 Jon- 1B14-1^ M.A. on 11 July 
1520, B.D. on 17 July 1628, and B.D. on 
8 July 1632. He filled the office of registrar 
ofthe^ university from 11 March 1623-4 to 
11 Feb. 1628-9. In 1632, on Henry VIII’s 
Bfoundation of Oardinal College, Oxford, as 
Christ oWoh, Tresham was, by way of re¬ 
wind for his advocacy of the divorce, nomi¬ 
nated one of the first canons, and he was 
also canon of Oseney. He filled the office of 
cmninissary or vice-ohanooUor of the univer¬ 
sity from 1632 to 1647, holding office again 
k 1666 and 1668 (Bbbwbe, Letters and 
hpers of Henry VlII, 1629-30 pp. 2804, 
SOW, 1680-2 p. 630), On 28 Neh. 1639-40 
he was presented to the viowage of Tow- 
cester, Northamptonshire, and on 1 Neb. 
1511-2 ha was appointed rector of Bug^ 
hraoke in the same county. In the same 
year Henry created the bishopric of Oxford, 
and by his charter dated 1 Sept, made Tres- 
ham a canon. In 1640 he wae nominated a 
member of the commission appointed to in- 
Teatigate whether the present rites and cere¬ 
monies of the church were warranted by 
scripture and tradition. With this objeotthey 
Slew np' A. necessary Doctrine and erudi¬ 
tion for any ohrysten Idan,’ pinted in octavo 
on 29 May 1643 (Sthtpb, Memorials qf Cran- 

1812 , i, nor 

In 1649, with William Ohedsey [q.v.] and 
Iforgan Philipps [q, v.], he entered into a 
raWio disputation with Peter Martyr [see 
VBEinsii, PiniEO Maeheb] at Oxford con- 
eeming the doctrine of the real presence in 
the euebarist. Tresham wrote an account 
of the debate, which he sent to the privy 
council, nslung that it might he published 
'cum privilegio.' The manuscript is extant 
in Earl. MS. 422, and, ncooiding to ‘Wood, 
was printed in the same year in quarto at 


London under the title ' Disputatio de 
Euchoristim Sacramento .,. contra Petrum 
Martyrem.’ On 21 Dec. 1661 he was com¬ 
mitted to the Fleet for liis strong catholic 
opinions, hut on the accession of Mary found 
himself again in favour. He was appointed 
rector of Gheens Norton in Northampton¬ 
shire, and vicar of Bampton in Oxfordshire, 

In1664 and 1666 Tresham was one of those 
selected todispute with Cramuer,Itidley, and 
Latimer concerning sacramental questions 
yi. passim; Latiieue, Worhs, Parker 
Boo. in 266-8; Hidlet, Works, Parker Soc, 
p. 191; OEArraDSB, Works, Parker Soe. i. 391- 
430, ii. 646,649). On the accession of Eliza¬ 
beth, Tresham was deputed with Thomas 
Baynold, the warden of Merton College, to 
olFei the congratulations of the university. 
Ho was well received, and in 1669 appointed 
chancellor of Chichester. But reuising to 
take the oath of supremacy, he was deprived 
of all his preferments except the vicarage 
of Towcestei, and committed to the custody 
of the archbishop, Matthew Parker, at Lam¬ 
beth (Btexeu, Ltj/i of barker, 1821, i. 95). 
On giving sureties that he would attempt 
nothmg against the reli^on then established, 
he was permitted to reure to Northampton¬ 
shire, where he died in 1669 (SiByrn, Annals 
^ the Seformation, 1824, i. 414). Accord¬ 
ing to Wood, he spent the close of his life 
at Bugbrooke, and was hurled in the chancel 
of the church. But as he was deprived of 
Bugbrooke in 1600, whereas he retained 
Towcester, it is probable that the latter 
place is intended. No record of his burial 
at Bugbrooke is extant. 

[Wood’s Atbansi Oxou. ed. Bliss, i, 874; 
Burnet’s Hist, of the Beformation, passim; 
Brodriek’s Memorials of Merton (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.), pp. 46, 48, 49, 260; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Tanner's Bibl. Brit,-Bib.; 
Lansdowno MS. 981, f. 74; Dixon’s History of 
Obuich of Englond, passim; Acts of Privy 
Couuoil, cd. Dasent; ‘wood’s OoUeges of Ox¬ 
ford, ed. Gntoh.] E. I. 0. 

TREBILIAN, SiE EOBEBT {d. 1888), 
chief justice of the king’s bench, was no 
doubt a native of Cornwall, in which county 
he hdd the manors of Tresilian, Tremordret, 
Bonnamy, Stratton, and Scilly. He was 
elected fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
about 1364, and payments were made to him 
as legal adviser of the college in 1364, 1367, 
and 1868 (Boasd). He represented Corn¬ 
wall in. the parliament of 18(iS, and his name 
appeare as an advocate at the Cornish ossizos 
in 1360. Before he became ajudge he was 
steward of Cornwall, and on 2 July 1877 was 
ou the commission of peace for the county 
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(Cal rat. Both, E,iclinrd II. 1.77,27G). At 
■flie beginning of tlie reign of llicliard II lie 
was one of the king’s scijeanls, and on 
6 May was appoiutcu justice of llip king’s 
bench, where ho sat as the only puisne judge 
for three years. During the early years of 
Eichard II Tresilian appears on various 
judicial oommUsions (ib. i. passim). lie 
presided at the trial of Sir Alan BuxhuU in 
November 1379 (ib, i. 479), and on 13 April 
1380 was going on the king’s service to 
land (ib. i. dfiS), In 1380 he was n commis¬ 
sioner to inquire into certain disturbances at 
Oxford (Wood, Siat. and Aniiq, i. 497, ed. 
Gulch). 

On 33 Juno 1381 Tresilian was appointed 
chief justice of the king’s bench, and, after 
the suppression of the poasants’ revolt, was 
employed in the trial of the insurgents. IIo 
first sat at Chelmsford for the trial of the 
Essex prisonors, and than went on to St. 
Alban’s, whore on 14 July he tried and sen¬ 
tenced John Ball (d. 1381) fq.v.]. William 
Qrindccob and other St. Alban’s rioters were 
brought before him at the same time, but 
their actual trial did not tako place till 
October. The jury at first refused to make 
any nrosentation, but, under pressure from 
Tresilian, indicted the ringleaders in accord¬ 
ance with a list drawn up by him. To the 
list thus obtained the assent of a second and 
tliird jury was afterwards procured, and 
Qriudecob and his chief associates were thus 
eventually oondomnod ([WAMiNairAM, Ukt. 
Angl, ii. 35-6). Walaingluim, through his 
natural projudicc, speaks with favour of 
Tresiliauu conduct; but Knighton (ii. 160) 
represents him as actingAvith groat severity, 
and says that whoover was accused beforo 
him, whether guilty or not, was sure to bo 
condemned. It is not improbable tliat 
Tresilian had somewhat strained liis office, 
for Avhen parliament met in Novembor a 
special indomnity was obtained fur those 
who had acted m the suppression of tho 
rebellion ‘ without duo process of law.’ 

Tresilian refused to try John doNorthomp- 
tonfq. V.] in 1384, ns jurisdiction belonged 
to the lord mayor, though he was present at 
the examination of the prisoners before tlio 
seneschal (Malydunjh ap, IIiaDDN, ix. 97-8). 
Buell a show of indepondenco dkl not keep 
Tresilian from winning the favour of tho 
court party, and ho Avas one of Eichard’s 
advisors in calling the assembly at Notting¬ 
ham in Augpist 1387, Ilo sealed the indict¬ 
ments that wore then prepared, and took a 
foremost part in framing tlio a]nninns of tho 
judges, declaring that tho commission ap¬ 
pointed in the previous year was unlawful, as 
impinging upon the royal prerogative ( Clu on. 


Angl. 1328-88, pp. 378-9)70^1710;;: 
the commissioneiB appealed Treaih.t. u ' 
bort de Vere, Siiflblk and Nicholas Br^ 
of treason, and forced the kins to ‘ 
parliament to meet in PebrutJy 1388 to 
witli the charge. Tresilian, like otheKoH 
king s chioi advisors, took refuge in flwb 
and oil 31 Jan. 1388 Walter de 
appointed chief justice in his S 
hanient met on 3 Feb., and the loids 1 
pellant presented thirty-nine articles S 
impoachmont agamst the accused, an,! 
Tresilian, De Vere, and Suffolk we« c™ 
demned in default on 13 Feb. (Sot Pn.t 
111 229-37). Whil, th. 

Brombro Avas still proceeding, Tresilian™ 
taken prisoner. According to the atoiv 
somoAvhat differently related hv Froh.n,i 
Gi. 617) and by Knighton (li. 
Tresilian had corai' to London to watd 
Avhat Avas going on. Having groim hia 
board and disguised himself as a poor 
countryman, ho took up hia dwelling ii on 
alehouse, or, as Knighton says, in im apo¬ 
thecary’s near tho palace at Weatminsta. 
Tliero he was recognised by a servant of the 
Duke of Qlouoestor, who betrayed him to 
Ills mast or. Malverne (ap, HieDOT, ii 187 
271) gives a dilferunt stoiy, according to 
Avliioh Tresilian was discOA'ered in sanctW 
nt Westminster, and forcibly removed bV 
order of Qlouci'Ster. Tresilian was arrested 
on 19 Fob., nml on the same morning brought 
beforo parliament. When asked to show 
reason why the sentence already passed on 
him should not he carried out, ne could 
make no reply. He avub ordered to he re¬ 
moved to I he ’Tower, and the same afternoon 
was drawn through tho city and hanged at 
Tyburn (ICNxajiTON, ii. 293; S/olk ofVarlitp 
ment, iii, 238; Froissart incorrectly states 
that ho was beheaded). His body was buried 
at tho flreyfriars Olinvoh. AH Tresilian’s 
Cornish ostates, bosidos property which he 
held at Oxford, wore confiscated. The at- 
laindBr against Tresilian was reversed in the 
parliament of Boptomber 1397, but again 
revived under Henry IV (I'i. iv. 426,44.3). 

Ho married Emmeline, daughter of Hichard 
Uiwislio of Stowford, Bovonshire, and had 
by her a son, .lohn, and a daughter, Emme¬ 
line. Ills widow married as her second 
husband Sir John Oolsliall, who obtained _a 
grant of Tremordrot; she died in 1403, IDs 
daughter maraied John Hawley of Dart¬ 
mouth, a piroto-merobant (d, 1408), who pm- 
chased liis fatber-iu-law’s lands at Tresihan 


['W’nlsinghnm’a Historia Anglicana, Kiugbton’i 
Chronicle, Mnlvorno’s Confiiniation of Higdea 
(all ill Kails Sev.), Vita Biciirdi II by tha Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Ilearne; Froissart, ed Buchon (m 
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p„(]i^nLitt6iairB);Ilol]sofParliinnent;C<ileii- -were employed by tha goTernment; and on 
iBofPfttentBoUs, Eiohardn Booio’s Register 27 April 1848 he was made a K.O.B. in re- 
ofExetet Collegei Oxford, Boss a Judges of Eng- of jjjg gei vices. In. 1858 he investigated 

'jii] the organisation of a new system of admasion 

ipTiBVBLYAlT, Sin OIIAIILEF! ED- into the civil service. Thereport, signed by 
tfAliD (1807-1886), governor of Madras, himself and Sir Stafford Northcote in No- 
fniith son of George Trevelyan (1764-1827), vomber 1868, entitled ‘ The Organisation of 
•ichdeaeon of Taunton, by Harriet, thini thePerman6utOivilServieo,’laidthefovmdnf- 
jivi 2 bterofSirRichardHeave,bart.,wasboni tion of all that has since been done in secur- 
Taunton on 2 April 1807. lie was edu- ing the admission of qnalihed and educated 
cited ot the grammar school of his native persons into situations which were previously 
jjjg at the Oharterhouse from 1820, was too much at the disposal of aristocratic and 
Jfterwards at Haileyhuw, and entered the influential families. 

Eist India Company’s Bengal civil service ^1868 Lord Harris resigned the governor- 

jss writer in 1820, having displayed from ship of the presidency of Madras, andTre- 
an early age a great proficiency in the velyanwas oflered the appointment. Having 
oBentnltongues and dialects. On4 Jan. 1827 maintained his liuowledge of oriental affairs 
he was appointed assistant to Sir Charles by close attention to all subjects affeotiug 
Tteophilub Metcalfe [q. v.], the commissioner the interest of that country, ha felt justified 
at Delhi, where, during a_ residence of four in accepting the oiler, and entered upon his 
ftafSihewas entrusted wilh the conduct of duties as governoi* of Madras in the spring 
^leral important missions. For soma time of 1869. He soon became popular in the 
lia acted as guardian to the youthful Madhu presidency, and in a great measure through 
tmgli, the rniah of Bhurtporo.^ Ha also de- his conduct in office the natives became re- 
Tiited Umaeli energetically Lo improving the conciled to the government. An assessment 
aoiditiouofthenativopopulation,andoarried was carried out, a police system organised 
oulinquiriea that led to tho ahoUtion of the in ever 5 ^nrt, and, contraiyto the traditions 
tnnait duties by which the internal trade of the East India Company, laud was sold 
of Mia had long bean fettered. For these in fee simple to anyone who wished to 
aid other services ha received the special purchase. These and other reforms intro- 
tlonks of the governor-general in council, duced or developed by Sir Charles won the 
Before leaving Delhi lie contributed from gyatitude and esteem of the Madras popula- 
liia own funds a sufficient sum to make a tion. All went wcU until February 1800. 
Iroad street through a new suburb, then in Towards the close of 1869 JamesWilson wos 
coarse of erection, which thenceforth became appointed financial member of tbo legislative 
hown as Tvevelyanpnr. In 1831 he ro- conncilofludia, and in the beginning of nest 
moved to CalcuUa, and became dejguty year he proposed a plan of retrenchment and 
secretory to the government in the political taxation by which ne h^od to improve the 
Apartment. On 23 Doc. 1831 he married financial position of the Indian government. 
Hannah Moore, sister of Lord Macaulay, His plan was introduced in Calcutta on 
abo was then a member of the supreme 18 Feb., and transmitted to Madras, On 
council of India, and one of his most attached 4 March on open telegram was sent to Cnl- 
^ends, cutta implying an adverse opinion of the 

Trevelyan was especially zoalous in the governor and council of Madras. On 9 March 
cause of education, and in 1836, largely a letter was sent to Madras stating the oh- 
owing to his eagerno ,b and persistence, go- jection felt by the central government to the 
vemment was led to decide m favour of the transmissiou of such a message by on open 
promulgation of Europoan literature and telegram at a time when native feeling could 
science among tho natives of India. An not be considered in a settled condition. At 
accoantoftheoffortsof government, entitled theBametimetliarepresentativeoftheMadras 
•On the Education of tho Poople of India,’ government in the legislative council of India 
was published by Trevelyan in 1838. In was prohibited from following the instnio- 
April 1836 he was nominated secretEu;y tions of his superiors by laying upon the table 
to the Sudder board of rovenne, which and advocating the expression of their views, 
office he held until his return lo Englond in On 21 March a telegram was sent to Madras 
JanuaiylBSS. On 21 Jan. 1840 he entered on stating that the bill would be introduced 
tbs duties of assistant secretary to the treo^ and referred to a committee, which would 
6uiy,London, and discharged the functions of report in five weeks. On 26 Mar^ the 
that office for exactly nineteen years. In opinions of Trevelyan and his council ware 
Ireland he administered the raliof works of recorded in a minute, and on the responsi- 
1846-6-7, when upwards of 734,000 men bility of Sir Charles alone tho document 
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was made generally known, and found its 
way into the papers. On the arrival of this 
intelligence m England the governor of 
Madras was at onco recallod. This decision 
occasioned much discussion both in and out 
of parliament. Palmerston, in his place^ In 
parliament, while defending the recall, said: 
‘ Undoubtedly it conveys a strong censure on 
one act of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s public con¬ 
duct, yet Sir Charles Trevelyan has merits 
too inherent in his character to be clouded 
and overshadowed by this simple act, and I 
trust in his future career ho may be useful 
to the public service and do honour to him¬ 
self.’ Sir Charles Woodj the president of tho 
board of control, also said: 'A more honest, 
zealous, upright, and independent servant 
could not be. Ho was a loss to India, but 
tWo would be danger if he were allowed to 
remain, after having adopted a course so sub¬ 
versive of all authority, so foarfully tending 
to endanger our rule, and so likely to pro¬ 
voke the people to insurrection against the 
central nud roaponsihle authority ’ {Hansard, 
11 May 1860, cols. 1180-01; Sfatenient of 
air C. E, Treveh/an of tho Ciraumsitarmes 
emnected with his Rceallfro'm India, 1860). 

His temporary disgrace made more signi¬ 
ficant his later triumph. In 1862 he wont 
to India os finance minister, an emphatic en¬ 
dorsement of the justness of his former views. 
His tenure of office was marked by important 
administrative reforms and by extensive 
measures for tho development of the re¬ 
sources of India by means of public worlts. 
On his return home in 1806 ho throw him¬ 
self with his usual enthusiasm into the dis¬ 
cussion of the question of army purchase, on 
which he had given ovidonce before the royal 
commission in 1867. Later on his name was 


in 1808,’ 1868; 4th edit. 1868 7 
mg or a Ponular Arrmr Mano o 


a Tour,’ 1871; 2nd edit. 1876. 10. ‘ Th^n™* 
promise offered by Canada in reference to 
Ae reprinting of English Booka,’ 1872 
Hinduism conttastrf- 
1882. Ills letters to tho ‘ Times,’ with th!. 
signature of Indophilus, he nrinted witi. 
‘Additional Notes’ in 1867 ; 3rd edit 18® 
Several of his addresses, letters, and speechea 
wero also publisliod, ‘ 

[Times, 21 June 1886; The DrawmE-room 
Portrait Qallery of Eminent Personages, Ithsii 
1800, portrait xvi.; ’The Statesmen of EnBlMd' 
1862, portrait xxsvii.; Illustrated London W 
1869, xxxiv. 3.13-4; Annual Reg. 1880, ii ue. 
Boiilgor’a Lord William Bontinck (Rulers of 
India), pp. 12, 160, 100 j Trevelyan’s Lifeaad 
Lettara of Kticaulay.] Q., c, 5 . 

TREVELYAN, RALEIGH (1781-1865) 
miscollanoous ivriter, horn on 6 Aug. 1781 
was the younger son of Walter Trevolyanl 
by his first wife, Margaret, elder daughter 
and coheiress of James Thornton of Nether- 
witlon, Northumberland. "Walter was the 
second son of Sir George Trevelyan of Net- 
tlocombe Court, Somerset, third baronet. 

Rnloigh was educated at Eton and at St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, whence he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1804 and M.A. in 1807. He 
was an able classical scholar, and in 1806 
he obtained the senior bachelor's medal for 


associated with a variety of social questions, 
such as charities, pauperism, and the like, 
and in the treatment of these, as woU as in 
his political sympathies, he retained to tho 
last all his native energy of temperament. 
Ho was a staunch liberal, and gave his sup¬ 
port to tho liberal cause in Northumhorlaud, 
while residing at Wallinglon House in that 
county. lie is drawn by Trollope in ‘ Tho 
Three Clerks,’ 1867, S vola., under llio name 
of Sir Gregory Tlardlinos. He died at 07 Eaton 
S(^uare, London, on 19 .Tune 1886. His first 
wife died on 6 Aug. 1873, leaving a son, now 
Sir George Otto Trovolyan, hart. Sir Charles 
morried, secondly, on 14 Oob. 1876, Eleanor 
Anne, daughter of Walter Campbell of Islay. 

Besides the work mentioned, Trevelyan, 
wrote: 1. 'The Application of tlio Roman 
Alphabet to all tho Oriontnl Languages,’ 
1834 ; 3rd edit. 1868, 2, ‘ A Report upon the 
Inland Customs and Town Uiitios of the 


Latin essay. On 11 Nov. 1801 Trevelyan 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1810 ks was 
colled to the bar; but on the death of kis 
elder brother, Walter Blackett Trevelyan, on 
3 April 1818, without issue, he succeeded to 
tho Notherwitton estates audielinquistiedkis 
practice. The remainder of his life was passed 
cliiofly in Northumberlaud, where he indulged 
his literary tastes and his conservative ten¬ 
dencies by writing poems and political pam¬ 
phlets. The former wore marked by elegance 
unde oholarship, the Inti or by unusual modera¬ 
tion. Trevelyan died at Netherwitton HaU 
onl2 May1865. He married,onl4Jnnel816. 
Elizaboth, second daughter of Robert Greyoi 
Shoroston, Northumberlaud. By her he had 
a son, Thornton Roleigh Trevelyan, who 
died before him on 14 Eeb. 1846. He was 
succeeded at Netherwitton by his grandson, 
Thornton Roger Trevelyan. 

Raleigh Treielyan was the author of: 
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.'“I^IusioneB partim Grcsoe pai'Lim Latine 
IntifiCambridge, 1806, ISmoj 2nd edit. 
lflndonJ817,8To; ne-svedit.‘>Sclecta ePro- 
Sito.’ London, 1829, 8vo. 2.‘ EleCT 
fligDeatU of thorrincesa Oharlotia,’1818, 
3 < A Poetical Sketch, of the Ten Oom- 
fjitoents’ [1830 P], 12mo. 4. ‘Parlia. 

nentary and Legal Questions,’ London, 1883, 
V’mo. 6. ‘Essays and Poems,’London, 1833, 
j. 7 jio.’ Ha contributed a poem on the death 
oflfdaon to Turton’a ‘Luetus NeLsoniani,’ 
loBilon, 1807, 4to. 


(Trevolyan’a Works; Gant. Mag. 1885, ii. 
2S9; Becoids of Lincoln’s Inn, 1896, ii. 7.] 


jBEVELYAIT, Sin WALTER OAL- 
VEELET G797-1879), naturalist, bom in 
] 797 , was the eldest son of Sir John Tre- 
telyan, fifth baronet, of Nettlacombe, Somer¬ 
set, by his wife Maria, daughter of Sir 
XLomas Spencer Wilson of Olmrlton, Kent. 
Ihe family is Cornisb, deriving its name 
ftom Tre-Velion or Trevelyan, near Foway. 
The baronetage dates from 24 Jon, 1661-2, 
Walter Calverloy Trevelyan was educated at 
Hwrow. lie matriculated from University 
College, Oxford, on 26 April 1816, gradua¬ 
ting B.A. in 1820 and M.A. in 1822. In 
the former year ho proceeded to Edinhurgh 
to continue the scientific studies which he 
begun at Oxford. In 1821 ho visited 
the Faroe Islands, and puhlished in the ‘ New 
Philosophioal Journal’ [1836, vol. xviii.) an 
account of his observations, which he re¬ 
printed in 1837 for private circulation. Be- 
tveen 183S and 1846 he travellod much 
in the south of Europe, but in the latter year 
locceeded to the title and family estates in 
Somerset, Devon, OornwaU, and North- 
unherland. Those were greatly improved 
(lacing his tenure, for he was a generous 
landlord and a puhlic-spirllcd agriculturist, 
much noted for his herd of short-horned 
cattle. 

He was elected a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1817, and was also a fallow of 
the ^yal Society of Edinburgh and of the 
Society of Antiguaries. For some years he 
iraa president of the United Kin|;dom Alli¬ 
ance. Botany and geology were lusfavom'ite 
sciences, but ho had also an excellent know¬ 
ledge of antimiities, and was a liberal snp- 
mrter of all eirorts ior the alimentation of 
Imowledge, among others of the erection of 
the museum buildings at Oxford. lie was a 
liberal patron of the fi.ne arts, and formed 
at WalTinglon a good collection of curious 
books and of specimens illnslrativs of natural 
history and ethnology. In conjunction with 
his cousiu, Sir Oliorles Edward Trovelyan 
TOl XIX. 


[g. V.], he edited the ‘Trevelyan Papers' 
[Camden Soc. 1866,1862,1872), to the third 
part of which a valuable introductory no¬ 
tice is prefixed. lie published, according 
to the Royal Society’s catalogue, fifteen 

S on scientific subjects, the majority 
g with geologicol topics in the north 
of England. 

He died at Wollington on 23 March 1879. 
He was twice married: first, on 21 Mn v 1836, 
to Paulina, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Jermyn, 
who died on 13 May 1860; secondly, on 
11 July 1807, to Laura Oapel, daughter of 
Cupel Lofi't, Esq., of Troston IlaU, Sufiblk. 
As both marriages were childless, the title 
descended to his nephew. Sir Al&ed Wilson 
Trevelyan (1831-1891), seventh baronet, Wt 
ho left the north-country property to his 
cousin, Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan. 

A medallion head is introduced into the 
decorations of the hall at Widlinglon; a 
portrait in oils, painted by an Italian artist 
about 1846, is at Neltlccombe, and a small 
watercoloim (by Millais) is in the possession 
of the widow of Sir A, W, Trevelyan. 


[Timas 27 March 1879; Quart, Jour. Gaol. 
Soc. 1880 (Proc. p. 86); Proo. Eoy. ^c. Edinb. 
I. S5'l; Trovelyan Papers, pt. in. introduction; 
Calvevley’s Diary (Snrteea Soc,); information 
from Lady Trovelyan and Sir G. 0. Trevelyan.] 

T, G. B. 


TREVENEN, JAMES (1760-1790), 
lieutenant in the royal navy and captain in 
the Russiannavy, third son of John Trevenen, 
curate of Camborne in OornwaR, by his wife 
Elizabeth, horn Tellam (d, 1709), was bom 
at Rosewarne near Camborne on 1 Jan, 
1760. His sister Elizabeth married Lieu¬ 
tenant (ofterwards Vice-admiral Sir) Charles 
Vinioomho Penrose [q. v.l In 1773 (from 
Helston grammar sohool) James entered the 
academy at Portsmouth, studied there for the 
full coiu'se of three years, aud in the spring 
of 1776 was appointed to the Resolution, 
thou fitting out lor the last voyage of Cap¬ 
tain James Cook [q. v.J From her, m August 
1779, he followed Captain Jomes King [q, v.] 
to the Discovery, On the return of the ex¬ 
pedition to England he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant on 28 Oct. 1780, and 
early in the following year was appointed to 
the Crocodile, then commanded by King, in 
the North Sea and in the Channel. In the 
summer of 1782 he again, followed Ring to 
the ii^sistanoe, -which went out to the West 
Indiee in charge of convoy. On 2 March 
1783 she feR in with and captured the 
French frigate Coquette, then returning 
from taking possession of Turk’s Island. A 
few days lato the Resistance and some 
smallei' vessels under the orders of Captain 

4n 
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JToratio (ftflorwnrds Vispount)N[>laon[(i. V.] ofllie baltlo ho is described aab?- 

in the Albemarle, nllempled to recapture ported only by Trevenen DenmnoTi "*^ *?*^ 
Tnrlc’e Island, but ^vilbont sncoess. Trc- I^nglisb olucer, and one llussian 
voiienretumed home ill July 1783, and spent Trevenen was sent in command of 
most of the next two years in Italy. Bi|iiauron to Hango Head, outtins tC 

In 178C lie had some idea of a merchant munication between Stockholm and^tt" 

voyage to Nootlca Sound, and a .small com- Swedish ports in the ftulf of Finland It 
pany was talked of, Tiiis, howevor, fell blockade he maintained till the close of 

through. lie had some intention of trying Reason, and on his return to Cronstadt h 
the East India Company’s service; he ap- was promoted to be captain of the first cl^* 
plied to the admiralty for employment in In May 1789 Trevenen was again sentt' 
connection with the new sottlemwit at liis station off Ilango Head; but dunn 
Botany Bay, or any service 'out of the the winter the Swedes had thrown un 
common routine of sea duty.’ Even in that several batteries. He was therefore r^ 

' common rontino ’ there were at. that time called, and joined Admiral Chichaifoff at 
not many vacancies, out of it tlicro wore Heval. Towards the middle of July they 
none; and Trevenen ooncoivod a disgiistlbr sailed to join a division of the fleet which 
t.ho admiralty that was so slow to recognise had wintered at Copenhagen; but on the 
his—as yet unproved—meril,. 2Bth they found themselves in presence of 

In Pebruary 1787 ho snggosted to the the Swedish fleet. A desultory engagement 
Hussian ainhassador in London tho sehomo followed; the fleets separated without any 
of a voyage to llie North Pacific, and tliis, resnltr, and Chiclmgolf, having joined the 
on reference to St. Petersburg, was approved. Copenhagen squadron, returned to Hevol. 
Trevenen was ordered to St. Pelersliurg, as Trevenen was then sent to occupy Porkala 
ho believed, to take command of it; and Point and destroy the batteries in Bero 
tlioiigh liis friends, ospeeially Penrose, who Sound. On liis return to Ilovnl in the end 
just about that time married his sister, of October, the RodisM’was run on a sub- 
slrongly advised him against tho step, point- merged roof and became a totol wreck. A 
ing out that if Russia should bo engaged in oonrl-martinl decided that Ike pilot elone 
svar with any other nation than England, was to blamo, and Trevenen waa appointed 
ho would bn almost boniul to serve, lie re- to Iho Natron Monoa atOronstadtnndertho 
solved to accept the Russian offer, He loft command of Admiral Kruse. 

England in Juno; hut, (ravelling overland, In May 1790 Kruso put to sea withsii- 
waa delayed for several weeks bv a broken teon ships of tho Kuo, wishing to eflect a 
leg, and reached Petersburg only (o find junction with Cliichagoff at Kevol, The 
that tho Turks had declnrod war against Swedish fleet of twenty-two sail of the line 
Russia, that the expedition to Karatcimtka intorposod, and on 8 June a sharp action 
was of necessity postponed, and that it was was fought, renewed on the foUnwing day, 
expoctod ho would serve in (ho navy with without any decided advantage to either 
tho rank of second captain. Ho agreed to side. Kruse was, however, able to join with 
this, subject to tho consunt of tho English Cliichagoff, and tho Swedes fell hock into 
admiralty; but, assuming that this would Viborg Bay. On 3 July they made nnin- 
be given, ho accepted the command of a sliip effectual attempt to force their way out; 
intended for tJio Mediterranean. When, in but in the action Trovenen’s thigh was 
the Inst, days of 1787, he received n rofnsnl stripped of the flesh by a cannon-shot. He 
from tlio admiralty, lio considorod himself lingered for a few days, and died on hoard 
bound to tho Russians, and forthwith sent his ship at Cronstadt on tho 9th, the day on 
liorae his commission and a lottcr resigning which liis friend and brother-in-law Deniu- 
it. His friends, howevor, did not forward son was killed in oction in Viborg Bay, 
this, and it does not apjionr that tlio nd- Trovonon married nt Cronstadt, in Fe- 
mirnlty ever knew ollioially of kis dis- brnary 1789, Elizabeth, daiifjhter of John 
obedience. Farquharson; Dennison married her sister. 

Tlio outbreak of tho war with Sweden in Troveiio’n loft one daughter, who died un- 
1788 proventiod his being sent to the Medi- married in 1823. Mrs. Trevenen, after liv- 
torranean,_nnd in July he commanded the ing for some years witJi her husband’s lela- 
01-gun ship Rodislnff in the fleet under Ad- tives in Cornwall, married, on IS Sept. 1806, 
miral Samuel Gtreig fq. v.], which on the Thomas Rowdier [q. v.] of St. Bonifeeejlsla 
17th_ engaged tho Swedes near FTogland, of Wight, and died at Bath in 1846. _ 

Tho IgnornncQ or hod. conduct of tho Russian A luhogmuh port.rnit, after a painting ly 
ollicers proven led Greig achieving iliosnc- Allingham, is prefixed to Penrose's ‘Me- 
coBS he had hoped for, and (.owards tho ond moir ’ of 1860. 
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"Tlrmlrir bv tho Rov. John Pcnro&o from a 
irlnweript by Sir 0. V. Peni-osa; Qont. M.ig. 
ii 765; Iiotters of Anna Se-ward, 1811, 
•’ Boa&o and Courtney’s Eibl. Cornu- 

TKBVBRIS. PETEE (/. 162S), printer, 
iilnown only from having issued hoolts from 
iS’iJ to 1B33. Ilis surname was supposed 
to show that he -was a native of 
t£e city of Treves or Treveris. It has been 
mjiiitained, however, that he was a raember 
51 the Cornish familjr of Troffry, a name 
sumetimes spelt Treveris. A Sir John Treflry 
teht nt Poictiers, and look as supporters 
to his arms a wild man and woman. Those 
»ere retained by Peter Treveris in his trade 
device (2foies ami Queries, 4th sor. xii. 874), 
tut they were not nncommou in the devices 
of other printers of the period. A Potor Tra¬ 
ils was, on 4 Ang. 1401, appointed keeper 
otthe chancery rolls in Ireland (C'a/.Pafend 
Ms,ld01-7. P-26). . „ 1 1 

Treveris'a printing olliee was in tsoiilliwarK 
It the sign of the ' Wodows.’ His first 
dated bode was an edition of the 'Syn¬ 
tax’of Eobert Whilhiton, issued in 1532. 
Saveral earlier works aro g|^uoted by biblio- 
grapliera,but the dates ascribed to them are 
ather supposititious, or else refer to the 
ifBtuig raUier than tho printing. Treveris 
b«ued in all between thirly and forty boohs, 
aal more than half of these were small 
grammatical tracts. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant book which come from his press was 
the handsome edition of Treviea’s translation 
of Higdon’s' Polyohronioon,’ issued in 1627, 
and printed at the expense of John Eeynos. 
This, the ‘ Great Ilerball,’ and the two works 
of ifieronymus Braunschweig, ‘The nohlo 
Eiperyence of the virtuous Handy-worke of 
Surgeri’ and ‘The vertuouso Book of tho 
Djstilloiaon of the "Waters,’ are the only 
important hooks which ho printed. 

'There is no evidence that Treveris at any 
time printed at Oxford (cf. MADArt, ISarly 
Qrfard Press, pji. 10,273). One book of his, 
however, an edition of tho ‘Opus Insolu- 
bainm’ for use at Oxford, was printed for 
probably John Borne or Thorne, the 
Oxford bookBellor. 

Some of Treveris’s printing material found 
ita way, on the cessation of his press, into 
Scotland, and was there used by Thomas 
Davidson, who employed Treveris’s device 
of a ahield, heaving hie mark and initials, 
suspended from a true, and supported by two 
‘ wodows.’ 

[Ames’s Typugr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, iii. 1141- 
1146.] E. G. D. 

TEEYET. [See Tbivet.] 


TEBVISA, JOHN nn (1326-1412), au- 
thor,_ was born in 1826 at Grocadon in St. 
MplUon, near Saltash, Cornwall, and was a 
fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, from 1363 
to 1369. In the latter year he became 
fellow of Queen’s College, but in 1379 
Trevisa, together with Whitfield, the pro¬ 
vost, and some others, were expelled from 
the college by the archbishop of York for their 
unworthiness. The excluded fellows carried 
away certain moneys, charters, and other 
property of the college, and on 20 Oct. 1379 
the ohancellor was ordered to inquire into 
the matter, and, after some delay, the 
property was restored (Cal. Pat. Polls, 
uichard II, i. 420, 470 j wood. Hist, and 
Antiq. ed. Gutch, i. 496). However, Trevisa 
still appears ns paying ISi. ^d. for a chamber 
at Queen’s College in ISO-l-O and 139fi-9 
(Hist. M88. Comm. 2nd Eep. pp. 140,141). 
i’revioiiB to 1387 Trevisa had entered the 
service of Thomas, fourth baron Berkeley, 
as chaplain and vicar of Berkeley. Ha was 
also a canon of Westbiiry-on-Servern. He 
died at Borkoloy in 1413. In his ‘ Dialogue 
between a Lord and a Clerk,’Trevisa speaks 
of ‘ where the Apocalips is wryten in the 
wallea and roof of a chapel both in Latyn and 
Frensshe;’ this no doubt refers to some 
ancient writing in Berkeley cliurcb, which 
still survived m 1805, and which may pos¬ 
sibly have owed its origin to Trevisa. Tre¬ 
viso spoolts ill the'Polyohronioon'of having 
visited ‘ Akon in Almayne and Egges in 
Savoye.’ 

Trevisa was not an original writer, hut 
was a diligent translator of Latin works 
into English for the benefit of hie master, 
Lord Berkeley. His scholarship is not un- 
fiiequontly at fault; however, the value of 
his writings is not in their matter, but in 
the'ii interest as early specimens of English 
prose. His most notable work was the 
tronelatiou of Higden'e ‘Polychrenicoii,’ 
which ho concluded on 18 April 1387 (Poly- 
ehmiioon, viii. 362; Coxton, in error, gave 
the d ate as 1357). He inserted at some places 
brief notes, and added a continuation down 
to 1360. Trevlsa’s translation was published 
in a revised form by Coxton in 1482, by 
Wynkyn do Worde in 1496 (P), and by Peter 
Treveris [q.v.] in1627. A portion of the work, 
entitled ‘The Descrypeyon of Englonde,’ 
was printed in 1497,1603,1610, lfl6, and 
1628. The whole work has been reprinted 
from the manuscripts in the Bolls Series 
edition of Higden, 1866-86. 

Ikevisa also wrote; 1. ‘A Bialo^ie on 
Translation between a Lord and a Bloi’k,’ 
which he composed as an introduction to 
the ‘ Polychronicwi,’ and which was printed 

4 P 3 
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byCaxton. 2. A tvanaktion of Bartliolomow 
do Glanville, ‘Do Propriotallbus Itoram,’ 
which ho Imishod at B('rlccloy on (i Fob. 
1398, ‘ the yoi'o of my lord’s ago 47.’ This 
translation was printed by W y nky n do W orde 
probably in 1496, and by Bertholot in 1636. 
Stephen Batman [q. v.] produced a revised 
version in 1682, with which Shakespeare 
was probably familiar. 3. Translation of a 
sermon by Itichard Fhsllnlph against the 
mendicant friars (Sf. John's Qollege, Cnm.- 
hridge, MS. II. 1; jiMit. MS. 24191, and 
J/rtrfcfan, 1900). 4. ‘The Bogy lining of the 
Worlds mid the Rewmea botwixo of Folkia 
and tho ondo of Worldo.s,’ a tmnslntion of a 
spurious tract of Motbodiiis (llarleianMS. 
1900). 6. Vegotiiia ‘Do re Militari;’ a 

translation of this work made for Thomas, 
lord Bcrkoloy, in 1408 is in Bigby MS. 233 
in the Bodleian Library, and is ^irobably by 
Trovisa. 0. iliJoidiiis ‘ Do Rogimino Priii- 
oipum,’ a translation coulainod in Digby 
MS, 233, and reasonably ascribed to Treviaa. 
7. A translation of Nieodemus do Passione 
Ohristi, Additional MS. 10106 at British 
Musoum; writ!on, liko other translaiious, 
at the reqiioat of Lord Borkcloy. Dr. Babing- 
ton ascribos to Q’revisa tho translation of the 
‘ Dialogus inter Militem et G'loricum de 
potostate occlosiastioa et civili’ (a Latin 
tract inaccurately attributod to William 
Ockham [q. v.]), which was piibliahod at 
London in 1610. Trovisa is also croditod 
by Onxton with a i.ranslatioii of tho Bible. 
Archbishop Usahor quotes a goiiealogy of 
King David of Scotland os by Trovisa. 
Othor works attributod to Trovisa by Bale, 
os 'Gosta Regis Artlmri,’ &c., are probably 
only portions of the ‘ Polyuhroiiioon,’ 

(Boaso and Courtney's Bilil. Ournnb. ii. 706; 
Tnnnor’s Bibl. Bi'it.-IIib, pp. 720-1; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. od. Ilorbort; liindos's Life of 
Ciixtun, i. 106, ii, 124-6; Profneos to Bolls 
Sorias edition of lligdon’s Polyclironicon, i. pp. 
liii-lxiii, and iii. p. xxriii; Hist. M8S, Comm, 
let Bop. p. GO, 2n(l Bop, pp, 128-0, 140-1, Srd 
Bep, p. 424, Gth Bop. p, 231; llunso's Bogieler 
of JSxotoi Collego, pp, 11-12 (Oxf. Ilist. Soc.)] 

C. L. K, 

TREVITHICK, EIOIIAED (1771- 
1838), ‘ tho fatlior of Cie locoiuotivoongine,’ 
the only son of Richard Trovithick, by his 
wifo Anne Teaguo (cA 1810) of Ilodrulh. was 
horn at Illogan in tho west of Oornwall on 
IS April 1771. Tho older Richard Trevithick, 
who was horn in 1736, bocnino manager of 
Dolcoath raino, where ho constructed a deep 
adit in 1706, and whoroho orcotod a New- 
comon engine ton years lator. IIo continuod 
managor of tho four important mines, Dol- 
ooath, Whoal Ohauco, wlioal 'rrcaaury, and 


Eastern Stray Parks, until hisdeath^ 
ponds, near Camhoriio, on 1 Auff 1707 
Wosloy often visited him durinshisTit,;?, 
Cornwall; and for tho last twenty veoHnfV® 
life Trevithick was a methodistKS 
Botwoon 1782 and 1786, asmauaMrofD ’ 
coalh, he came into contact with the eaZ' 
trie ad venturer Rudolph Eric Easpe Fa vl 
Young Trevithick was brought upa^.j 
the clash of rival opinions ns to the tc-SMr 
tivo merits of the old school of Co^.h 
enginoers [soo IIouiraLOwnH, Jonatii wl and 
mnovntors such as Smeaton and Watt The 
engineers in Cornwall in 
1777 had proved the souvee of much db- 
cord, and tho iugomiity of Cornishmen was 
exorcised during the next twenty yeais ia 
attompts to discover the means of evadina 
Boulton and Watt’s patents. From 1780 
to 1799 the ablest of Walt’s 
William Murdoolc [q. v.l, was residing at 
Redruth, within a lew miles of Trevithick's 
home, and there is littls doubt that from him 
and from pupils of the llomblowev8,such as 
William Bull, the youthful Trevithick de¬ 
rived on insight into the first principles of 
tho stoain engine. When not playing truant 
Trovithiok was educated at Camborne achooli 
but ho was not a favouvito with the master, 
whom lie ouco put in a dilemma by offering 
to do six sums to the pedagogue’s one, Manj 
slorioB aro ourroul in Oornwall of his inven¬ 
tive genius and his q^uickuess at figures when 
a boy, and of his herculean strength as a 
young man. IIo was one of the most poweN 
ful west-country wrestlers of his day, and 
at South Kensington is still to he seen s 
smith’s tool, called a mandril, weighing ten 
linndrodweight, which he was in the habit 
of lifting when ii stripling of eighteen. As 
oavly ne 1796 Trevithick was receiving pay 
for tho saving of fuel by improvements in an 
engine at W'hoal Tniasury mine. At the 
time of liis fathor's death, in 1797, be was 
engineer at Ding Dong mine, near Penzance, 
trying to olVoet improvements in the engine 
modol invented by William Bull, and beset 
up one of Bull’s engines with his improve¬ 
ments at the norland mine in rivalry with 
one of Wal t’s best engines. Shortly afte^ 
wards lio elTcctcd an imjirovement in the 
plungor pump, nn indispensable adjpetto 
luiuoB the depth of which was continually 
on the increase; ond this was three years 
later developed by him into a double-acting 
wator-prossui'e engine, being a perfected 
formof the mnobino first projected mote than 
a rentury provionsly by Sir Samuel Morland 
fq. V.] One of Ihoso onginos, eivelod in M 
at Alport mines, near Bnkewoll, Derbyshire, 
was working down to 1862. 
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■^ith tlie introduction of liis double-acting 
ejrrine of 1782, Watt may be said to have 
rerfeoted the vacuum engine, which a long 
uf inventors had been striving to pro¬ 
duce. Despite, however, the immense supo- 
liority of watt’s low-pressure engine over 
that of Kcwcomon, the steam engine was 

yet only in its infancy. On the expiration 
of IVott's patent in 1800 the steam engine 
eatered upon a new career. The era of 
lunh-pressure steam and of steam locomotion 
commenGes from this date, and iu connec¬ 
tion with both these applications the name 
of Eiehard Trevithiolr occupies the foremost 
olace. In 1800 TrevithioS built a highly 
aiirenious double-acting high.pTe8auTe en- 
pne, with a crank, for Ooolrs K-itcheu mine, 
M(I this economical type of engine, Icnowu 
Bs s ‘ puffer ’ to distinguish it Jhom tlie noise¬ 
less condensing engine, was soon in demand 
in Cornwall and South Wales for raising the 
ore and lefuso from the mines. 

As early as 1706 Trevithick had made 
ai^cls of steam locomotives, which were 
exhibited to friends at Camborne, and made 
to run on the table. The holler and engine 
note in one piece j hot water was put into 
the boiler and a rodliat iron was inserted 
into a tube beneatli, thus causing steam to 
tie raised and the engine set iu motion. A 
model by ^h'ovithiok of a similar order, pro¬ 
bably made in 1708, is now iu the South 
Kensington Museum. Tho working of the 
ennk iu one of the mining or * xvlum ’ en¬ 
gines of the Cook’s Kitchen type suggested 
to'^evithick an impirovemont rmon his toy 
model, and during 1800 and 1801 he was, at 
iaterrals, busy in modolling aud designing a 
genuine steam carriage. Such a vehicle was 
completed by him on Christmas Eve, 1801, 
vhen it conveyed for a short experimental 
trip the first load of passengers ever moved 
by the force of steam. It was known locally 
as the ‘pulling devil’ or ‘Gaptaiu Dick's 
puffer,’ but apart from the diiHoulty ex- 
psrienced in keepinf^ up tho stoam for any 
reasonable length of time, the roads about 
Eedruth wore execrably bad, and tho engine 
met with several mishaps. xTevertheless, in 
January 1802, the inventor went up to Lon¬ 
don with his cousin Andrew Vivian, was in¬ 
terviewed by Count Bumford aud Davy as 
to the possible utility of the nexv machine, 
and with some diillculty obtained a patent 
(dated 24 March 1802]|t the specification 
baving been drawn up with the aid of Feler 
Nicholson [q. v.] 

The introduction of the high-pressure 
principle as indicated in tdiis patent gave in- 
eteased power to stoam, and Stuart would 
date the era of tho locomotive fiiom this 


discovery of Trevithick. The principle of 
moving a piston by the elasticity of tho 
steam against the pressure only of the atmo- 
^here had been described, it is true, by 
Lieupold, and mentioned by Watt in one of 
his patents; but there is equally no doubt 
that Trevithick, by his rejection of Watt’s 
fears as to the use of steam at high tempera¬ 
ture, no less than by his ingenuity in the 
selection and arrangement of forms, gave 
the high-pressure engine for the first time a 
practical application. His only competitor 
in the coustinctiou of a practical high-pres¬ 
sure engine was another gmat mechanical 
jfeniuB, Oliver Evans of Philadelphia, who 
m 1804 hnilt a steam wagon, the pioneer of 
the extended use of steam in America (of. 
SiUABT, Anecdotes of Steam Engines, ii, 
461). 

About 1769 John Bohisou [q^. v.], when 
at Glasgow, had suggested to James Watt 
the use of steam for the moving of a wheel 
carriage, but the idea had been dropped. In 
1770 Nicolas Joseph Ciignot, a native of 
Lorraine, constructed upon three wheels a 
‘ fardler mu par I’effet de la vapour d’eau 
prodiiite par lo feu,’ a species of locomotive, 
which ran a mile in a quarter of an hour; 
but its tractive force was practically nil, and 
it was promptly voted a public nuisance (it 
is now to bo seen iu the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Mdtiors at Paris). A somewhat 
similar fate overtook a loxr-pressure locomo¬ 
tive built by Watt’s iugenions assistant, 
William Murdock, in 1780. Murdockwould 
have liked to pursue the experiment further, 
but it was strongly discountenanced by Watt 
os chimerical. 

Prom where it was thus left Trevithidt 
carried the locomotive a greater distance 
than any single man. In tlie early months 
of 1803 n second steam carriage of his design, 
built at Camborne, was exhibited in _ Lou¬ 
don, and made several successful trips in 
the suburbs. It had a cylinder 6^ inches in 
diameter, with a stroke of 24 feet, and with 
thirty pounds of steam it worked fifty strokes 
a minute. The trials were brought to an end 
by the h'ame getting a twist, vraereupouthe 
engine was detadied iiom. tho coach and ap¬ 
plied to driving a mill for rolling hoop-iron. 
Tfovithiok’s partners, Vivian and West, were 
disappointed by the lack of practical success, 
and experiments in. steam road-catriages were 
postponed for many years. 

Trevithick himself seems to have been in 
no wise depressed, for during the latter 
months of 1803, while employed in a general 
capacity as engineer at Ppn-y-darran iron¬ 
works, near Merthyr Tydvil, he was engaged 
upon the first steam locomotive ever tried 
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upon a riiilwny (of. Offlaial Jieport of Ste- and the experiment, wliiuli had not ^ 
phenaon Cmitmary, 1881). Thispiojioercngine a pecuniary succos,s, -was discontinucil^Ti!-^ 
■was tried at Pun-y-darran during robriiary was Ti’evithiclt's last essav nuon n in 
1801. Oil 2ii Fob. it carried ten tone of iron, live model, the perfection of which w*^Tr 
Bovoiily moil, niid five u'ngons a distance of to be nohievod by the Stephensons 
9^ miles at a rate of nearly live miles an hour From 1803 to 1807 Trerithick was f II 
oxoliialvo of stoiipa^es (to remove obstacles oceupicd in improving a steam dredeer 
from the tramway). On 2 March 1801 in the Thames estuary. In 1806 he ente**^ 
Trovilhiclt wrote to his friend Davies Gilbert into a twenty-one years’ agreement with 
[q. V.]: ‘Wo have tried the carriage with board of the Trinity House to lift ballast 
twenty-flvo tons of iron, aud found wo were from the bottom of the Thames at the rate f 
more than a match for that weight. .. . The half a million tons a year and a payment of 
steam is delivered into tho chimney above sixpence a ton; but this arrangement seems 
tho damper ... it molces the drauaht much to have lapsed. About the same time the idea 
stronger by going up the chiiniiOT.’ Shortly of substituting high-pressure steam in the 
after this the engine wont off the road, thou existing Boulton and Watt pumpina 
whereupon, like its predecossor, it 'was con- engines, aud of expanding it down to a low 
verlod into a stationary ongiiie. Imperfect, pressure previous to contlensation, seems to 
howover, as ‘ the first railroad locomotive have ooourrod to him (letter of Trevithick 
engine was, with its single cylinder and fly- to Davies Gilbi'rt, dated 18 Feh. 1806), For 
wheel, it is obvious that its failure was atlri- this piu’pose he proposed to suhstitnte a 
hutahlo to tho weahuess and roughness of cylindrical boiler of his own design for tkat 
tho tram-road, rather than to defects in the in common use. If this idea had been fob 
engine itself’ (QaIiLOWAv; Tiiubstoit). Tins lowed up, an eiigiiio nearly the counterpart 
ongiiie, cumbrous as it looks (it is figured in of those now in use would have beea pro- 
all hooks ou tho locomotive, and a model is at duood; but Trevithick was considerably in 
South Kousinglon), displayod a marked nd- advance of his ago, hia suggoationa were not 
vanoo upon all previous typos, and upon tho adopted, and ho lacked the money to push 
strength of its porformnneo it has been them (Fold, On tJia CorniaA 1844), 
claimed that Trevithick was ‘the real in- An engine on a somewhat similar plan woe, 
voiitor of the locomotive, lie was the first however, oracled by him at Wheal Prosper 
to prove tho Bulllciuuoy of tho adhesion of mine in tho spring of 1812, and proved a 
the wheels to tho ruile for all xmrpoaos of success. It was tho first ‘Uoraishengine’ 
traction on linos of ordinary gradioiit, tho (us tho tyjio has since been denominated) 
first to mako thoroluru fiuohoilor, the first ever erected. In 1809 Trevithick was con- 
to use the steam jot in tho cliiimioy, aud tho suited as to tlio practicability of on archway 
first to couple all tho wliools of tho engine’ or tunnel under tho Thames, and set towori 
(Engineering, 27 March 1808; and this view upon an exporimoutal driftway; hut here, 
is amply endorsed by later writers on the like his prodocessors, ho seems to have ap- 
locoinotive, such as llyde Olarke, Fletcher, preached loo near tho bod of the river, and 
and Strotton; cf. llisna. Cyclop. 1810). It is his passage was Hooded and submoiged after 
uotoworthy that a ‘ travelling engine’ of the he had accom])lishcd rather more than three 
Pon-y-darrantypowashuiltfromTrovithiok's qiiartora of tlio dieloiice proposed (Liw, 
designs in 1806 by his assistant, John Stcclu, Thames Tunnel, p]). 4-0; CkU Engineeriag 
forthewagon-wayat Wylarioolliory(whoro Joumal,\\, 94). His at lout ion was imme- 
it worked for a short period in May 1806), dialoly divurliid by tho vision of an ideid 
and there is littlo doubt that this locomotive cylindrical boiler of wrought iron, and by a 
supplies tho link between tlio typo inventod scheme for tho manufacture of iron tanks 
by w Cornish school of ongiuoers and that for water cisterns (an idea of great practical 
perfected by tho Newcastle school a quarter xilility which ho had patented in 180S) for 
of a century later {maMining Journal, 2 Oct. buoys and for marine freight generally. In 
1868; Gateehead Ofiaeracr, 28 Aug. 1868 et 1811 at Ilaylo Foundry he built mt Sir 
seq.) In 1808 Trovitliiok built a nowand Ohvistophor 11awkins a pioneer steam tb'esk- 
simplor form of looomotivo, the ‘ oalch-mo- ing machine (now in tho South Kensington 
who-onn;’ this was designed for a oiroular Musoum), and he was confident of the suc- 
railwayor ‘etoam circus,’ which was erected cessful application of steam toall processes 
upon tlie site of what is now Fuston Square, of ogriculture; hut the iuvoution seemed at 
vdiero the iuvonlor offered rides 1 o all comers the time oomplotoly stillborn. In 1814 hia 
atone shilling a head during tho mouths of inlorost was ahsorbod in a scheme for the 
July and August. After some weeks, how- engineering, on Cornish principles, of the 
aver, a rail broke, tho ougino was ovorluruod, famous mines of Peru. Nine of his engines 
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ffere sWppetl for Lima during' 1814, three of 
luafiiends, ft cousin Henry Viviun, a former 
partner Lull, and Thomas Trevai'tben, going 
til them fts engineers. The inauguration 
of the engines was marked hy complete 
successj and in October 1816 Trevithick 
up all his prospects in England and 
embarked for Peru. He sailed from Pen- 
jiuice on 20 Oct. in the South Sea -whaler 
iip, Captain Kenny, to superintend the 
mat silver mines on the Cerro do Pasco, 
sear Lima. He arrived at Lima in February 
1317, -was received-with extravagant honours, 
pad remained abroad for over ten years (see 
Catnmll Geolog. Soe. Trane, i. 212). After 
be had sarmountod many ditBculties and 
pude and lost several fortunes, the war of 
independence broke out. Thu patriots threw 
t quantity of his machinery down the shafts, 
tbe country became thoroughly vmsettled, 
and, after some extraordinary vicissitudes, 
Trevithick had to leave Peru and virtually 
to sacrifice his property in mines and ores. 
In 182^7 he was prospecting in Costa Tlica, 
baring a design of coimoctiug the Atlantic 
and the Pacinc by a railroad. After having 
baen rescued from drowning at the mouth 
of the Magdalena river, by means of a lasso 
tteown by a friendly Vanazuelau officer, he 
made his way, penniless and half starved, 
iato Carthagena. There, in August 1827, 
ho was, as ' the inventor of the locomotiv^’ 
introduced to Eobert Utephenson [q. v.] *Is 
that Bobby P ’ was Trevithick's exffiamation; 
‘Tve nursed him many a time ’ (prosumably 
during a visit to "Wylam iu 1806). Ste- 
phsQSon generously advanced him 60/., with 
vldeb, having travelled in coinpiany to New 
York, Trevithick took a passage to England, 
aniving at Eolmoutk with empty poclrets 
on 9 Oct. 1827. A petition presented to 
the government on hohalf of the inventor in 
February 1828 -was disregarded. In the 
foUowmg year he -wenl over to Holland to 
report upon some PiUch pumping-eugiues. 
He had to borrow 2/. as passage monoy, and 
it is recorded that he gave five ehillinge oat 
of this sum to a poor neighbour who had 
the misfortune to lose a pig. 

Among his later schemes were a ]^rojoct 
for on improvement iu the propulsion of 
Bteamhoats hy means of a spiral wheel at 
the stern, on improved marine boiler, a new 
recoil gun-carriage, an amaralus for heating 
apartments (dated 21 Eeb. 1831), and a 
proposal for a cast-iron, column one thousand 
feet iu height to commemorate the llefonn 
movement. Unfortunately his opportunities 
of carrying his plans to maturity became 
more and more restricted. The year fol¬ 
lowing Ills last patent (that for the employ¬ 


ment of superheated steam, dated 22 Sept. 
1832) he was living at Durtford, Kent, and 
employed upon some of his inveutious in the 
workshop or Jolin Hall, when he was seized 
by the illness of which he died on 22 April 
1833, He was lodging at the time at the 
Bull Inn, hut at Lis death it was found that 
he had not only outlived all hie earniugb, 
but was in debt to the innkeeper. lie would 
therefore have been buried at the expense of 
the parish had not the workmen at Hull’s 
factory clubbed together to give the ‘ great 
inventor ’ a decent funerel. These same men, 
on 26 April, followed Trevithick’s remains 
to the grave in Dartford churchyard. No 
stone marks his rcsting-placo. ^Such was 
the end of one of the greatest mechanical 
benefactors of our country’ (SiaiiUs; of. 
Dunkih, Lart/ord, 1844, p. 405). In June 
1888 a Trevithick memorial window was 
erected in the north aisle of the nave of 
Westminster Abbey (next the Brunei win¬ 
dow), and at the same time were endowed a 
Trevithick engineering scholarship at Owens 
College, Manchester, and a tiienmol medal 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Trevithick married at St. Erth, on 7 Nov. 
1797, Jane, daughter of John Harvey of 
Ha-yle foundiy, aottling upon his marriage 
at Moretoii House, new Kedruth. His wile, 
-who was horn at Carnhell, Gi-winear, on 
2.) June 1772jsurviveduutil 1868, when she 
died at Peucliffi Hayle, on 21 March, They 
had six children: Eichoi-d (1793-1872); 
John HaiTey (1800-1877); Ei-ancis (1812- 
1877), his father’s biographer and an engineer, 
who in 1847 designed for the London and 
North-Western railway a locomotive of a 
new and advanced type, with an 8-feet 
0-inch driving wheel (this engine, the Corn¬ 
wall, achieved remarhable success us a cham¬ 
pion of the narrow-gauge principle); Frede¬ 
rick Henry, who constructed the steam -fioat- 
ing bridge between Gosport and Portsmouth 
In 1804, and accomplished much engineering 
work in Russia, Germany, Portugal, Canada, 
and Soutk America; Anne; and Elizabetli 
(sec Boabu, Collect. Cornub. 1890, pp. 1001, 
1092). 

Ab an inventor, it is probably no exagge¬ 
ration to say that Trevithick was ‘ one of the 
greatest that ever lived’ (Fletchbh). In 
the establishment of the locomotive, in the 
development of the powers of the Ooruish 
engine, and in increosiug tbe capabilities of 
-^e marine engine, ‘there can be no doubt 
that Trevithicks exeitiona have given a for 
wider range to the dominion of the steam 
engine than even the great and niasterly 
iinprovomeiit of James Watt eifected in his 
day’ (Ili'DB OlAHKB, On the IBgh-.;presim,re 
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Engine and Trevithicli). Trovitbiolc ropro- 
Bents with startling dislinctnoss one tyjie of 
inventor, tlie Prometboan typo, wliioli lins to 
expiate by common misfortnno its uncommon 
fertility of brain. Notwithstanding Ids 
courage and hia ingenuity, his impatience 
and impetuoBity and a certain lack of per¬ 
sistence proved disastrous to hia faino and 
fortune. ‘Many lessons which experience 
had taught him had to be relearned by sub¬ 
sequent inventors, who boro off the laurels 
which he might have earned’ (Galmwai, 
Steam Engine, p. 208). 

Fierce but tender-heart ad, buoyant yet 
easily depressed and recklessly imprudent, 
Trevithick was in many respects a typical 
Cornishman, In person he Avas 0 feet 2 mdies 
in height, broad-shouldered, with a massive 
head and bright blue eyes. Hia bust was 
presented to flic Iloyal Tnetitution of Oom- 
wnll by W. J. licnwood, and hia portrait by 
Linnoll (1816) is in the South Ivcnsington 
Museum. A. portrait is also included in 
the engraved group prelixod to 'Walker's 
‘ Memoirs of Distinguished Men of Scionoe,’ 
1862. 

[Trovitblck’s aobievomonls, somowbut ol»- 
Bciirod by the eulogists of Walt and of Sto- 
plinuson, wore first brought into a just pro- 
niinenco in the Life of Biohard Trevithick, with 
an Account of his Invonlions, Loudon, 1872, 
2 vols. 8vo, by Francis Trovilhiok (with nu¬ 
merous plates and drawings)—a partial and con¬ 
fused but conscientious inonumont of biographi¬ 
cal research. See also Polwhclu's Hist, of Curn- 
wnll, iv. 137 i Gilbert’s Cornwall, ii. 394; Ed¬ 
monds’s Lands End District, p. 2S4; Trcgollns’s 
Cornish Worthies, ii, 307 sq.; Boaso and Court¬ 
ney's Bibl. Oornub.; Lysons's Environs, i. 36t>; 
Sinilos's Lives of thsEngiiioors, iii. 80-6; Doyoy's 
Joseph Locko, np, 67-74; Bonnie's Autobiogr. 
p. 230 j Walkers Mom. of Dist. Mon of Science, 
1861,pp. 126-32; Stuart’s Descriptive Hist, of 
Steam Engine, p. 162; Stuart’s Anecdotes of 
Steam Engine, 1829, p. 466; Lordnor’s Lectures 
on the Steam Engine, 1828, and The Steam 
Engine Explained, 1861; Trodgold’s Steam En¬ 
gine, 1838, p. 41; Alban’s nigh-prcssnro Steam 
Engiuo; L’ole's Cornish Pumpiiig Engine; Bit- 
chio’s Bnihvnya, 1846; Thnrston'sllist. of Steam 
Engine, 1871), p. 174; Boynolds’s Locomotive 
Engineer, 1879, pp. 37-48; Gordon’s Hist. Trea¬ 
tise of Ktonm Carnages on CommonBoiuls, 1832; 
Young’s Steam Power on Common Bonds, 1860, 
p. 176; Fletcher’s Steam Locomotion on Bonds, 
1801; Strotton’s Locumotiyo and its Doveiop- 
mont, 1806, pp. 6-0; Drghilogo’s Origine do la 
Locomoliro, Paris, 1880, plnnchoi.; Jouffreson’s 
Bohort Slophonson, i. 24, 106; Soul h Ileusing- 
ton Museum Calnloguo of Machinery, 1886; 
Engineer, 1807, xxiii, 91, 177 (16 Feb. and 
28 Sept. 1883); Journal Boy. Inslit, of Corn¬ 
wall, 1883, viii. 9,1896, xiii, 17; Bailway Bogis- 


tor, vol. V.; Hodloy’s Who invented the 
tive? 1858; Edinburgh Now Philos 
October 1869; All the Ye.u. Round, ilWTsco' 

Mining Almanaek, 1849, p. 303; PractiMl \r ’ 
1873, i. 90; Hebert’s Bog^ster of A^ta ^ 
Railway Times, 10 June 1888; Devon Cmtl: 
Standard, 23 June 1888; Graphic, 13 Oct. 188S^ 

TREVOR, ARTHUR HHi-, 
visoouNT DuiroANirow of the second crea 
tion m the peerage of Ireland {DgS-lSB-h' 
born 111 Berkeley Square, London, on 9 Nov 
surviving son of Arthur 
Ilill-Ti'ovor, second viscount (1703-18371 tr 
Oharlotto, third daughter of Charles Fit»n/ 
first baron Southampton. ■ ’ 

Ilis groat-grandfather, Arthur HiU-Trevor 
{d. 1771) of Belvoir, co. DoAvn, and Bryn- 
kinalt, Danbiglisbire, was the second son of 
Miohaol Hill of ITillshorough, by Anne 
daiightor and heir of Sir John Trevor (1637- 
1717) [q. V.] He inherited the Trevor pro- 
peity from his father’s half-brother, Marcus 
Hill (d. 17C1), who was son of William Hill 
and Mary, daughter of Marcus Trevor, first 
viscount Diingnmion of the first creation 
[q. V.] Ho was chancellor of the Irish ei- 
chequor in J 764-6. On 17 Feb. 1766 he was 
created Viscount Duugonnoii and Boron Hill 
of Oldorfloot. IIo died in Duhlm on 30 Jan. 
1771, Olid was buried atBelvoir. Hiseccond 
wife, whom ho married in January 1787, was 
Anno, daughter and heir of Edmund Francis 
Stafford of Biwiistown, Mentli, ond Port- 
gleuono, Antrim. She died on 18 Jan,179& 
Their dough! or, Anno, married in February 
1760 the liai'l of Moruiuglon, by Avhom she 
hoenmo mother of the greet Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and of the Marquis Wellesley. Tto 
were two other daughters and a son Arthur, 
who Avne fatlior by Letitia, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of UorAmy, first viscount Mountmorree, 
of Arthur llill-Trevor, second lord Dun¬ 
gannon; ho Buceoodocl his grandfather in 
the titlu, and died at Bryiikinalt on 14 Dec, 
1837. 

Ills son, Arlliur Ilill-Trovor, was edu- 
cnlcd at Harrow, and matriculated fiom 
Christ Churoh, Oxford, on 17 Oot. 1817, 
graduating B.A, in 1820 and M.A. in 1826. 
In 1830 ho was elected to the House of 


Commons for Noav Romney, and in thefol- 
loAving year for the city or Durham. He 
was a vigorous opponent of the reform bills 
of 1831-2, both in tho house and outside it. 
On 30 Aug. 1831 ho moved an amendment 
to the oflect that the existing non-resident 
freoinen should keep their A'ctos dining theii 
lives. Ill tho course of ilia year Trevor issued 
an aiiti-i'oform pamphlet in tho guise of a 
* Letter to tho Duke of Rutland.’ When the 
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yiwas reintroduced lie again combated it, 
and sent forth another pamphlet exhorting 
thepeere to stand firm. At the dissolution 
lie lost his seat, but Tvas re-elected at Dur- 
tiffl in the election of 1836. He offered a 
,„orous opposition to corporation reform, re- 
-^ing it as an attempt to extend theparlior 
nenta^ ft'anchise indirectly, and constituted 
luniaelf the defender of llie freemen, mov- 
j]i|. to omit the clause disfranchising them 
pifune 1836). He was defeatadby a majority 
of forty-six. In February 1837 he obtained 
tie rejection of the motion of Sir 'SVilliam 
Molesworth [q. v.] for the repeal of the 
property qualifioation for members of parlia¬ 
ment. He seconded the motion of Peter 
BordiTTiok [q. v.] for the re-vival of convoca¬ 
tion fS May), and also his proposal for the 
estiUishment of a system ol national educa¬ 
tion m connection with the church (2 June). 
Poring this parliament he several times in¬ 
troduced a measure for the control of hoer- 
shms, but met with little support. He for- 
tmds any of his tcuaiita to set one up. In 
the session of 1830 he opposed the Irish 
nnnicipal corporation bill as an attempt to 
put down protest autism. In 1811 he joined 
SirHobert Harry Inglis [q. v.] in opposing 
the further rostriotion of capital punishment, 
which he thought should still bo inPioted in 
cnees of arson, midnight burglary, and some 
other offonces. AVhile a member of the com- 
none ho always singled out for attack tho 
to^col section of his opponents. Ho was 
more than once denounced by O'OoniioIl, 
who on one occasion referred to liim ironi- 
cnllj as' the meek and modest representa¬ 
tive of the clergy of Durham.’ 

Hill-Trevor, who had suoceedod Ms father 
08 third viscount Dungannon in 1837, was 
notretm'ned at the ensuing general election, 
and, though elected at a by-olootion in April 
1343 for his former constituency, was im¬ 
mediately afterwards unseated on petition. 
LiSeptember 1666 he was elected a repre- 
eentstive peer for Ireland, and henceforth 
took an active part in tlie proceedings of the 
House of Lords. His strongest efforts wore 
directed against legislation dealing w'ith the 
marriage laws. IIo liimsolf led the opposition 
to the divorce bill of 1857, nnd two years 
Inter (22 March 1869) moved tho rejection 
of Lord Wodehouse’s marriage law amend¬ 
ment (deceased wife’s sister) hill. His speech 
oa the latter bill was printed tho same year. 
On 27 May 1862 he led tho opposition to 
Lord Ebury’s motion for tho abolition of 
deiical subscription. 

Hmigaunon died at 8 GH'afton Street, Lon¬ 
don, on 11 Ang. 1862. He married, in 1821, 
at Leghorn, Sophia, fourth daughter oi 
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Colonel Gorges Marcus Irvine of Castle 
Irvine, Fermanagh. She died on 21 March 
1880. Thera being no male issue, the peer¬ 
age again became evtinct. 

Lord Arthur Edwin Hill inherited the 
estates and took the additional name of 
Trevor. In 1880 he was created Baron 
Trevor of Brynkinolt. He died in ISOJ. 

Dungannon waa a member of several 
learned societies, and published, besides 
several paumhlcts,' The laife and Times of 
Wmiarn HI,’ 1836-6, 2 vols. 8vo. It is 
dedicated to Edward Nares [q. v.], regius 
professor of modern history at Oxford. The 
author had the assistance of Henry John 
Todd_ [q. V.], archdeacon of Cleveland, and 
was given access to the documents at Stowe; 
but the book is of slight historical value. 

[O'. E. C[okayne]'B Peerage; Burke’s Extinct 
Peer.iga; hire. Dolany’s Autobiogr. and Corre¬ 
spondence, iii. S14, 515,086; Gent. Mag. 1862, 
it. 360; Ann, Beg. 1862, App. to Chron. p, 348; 
lllustr. London Notrs, 23 Aug. 1802; Hansard’s 
P.irl. Boh,; Ret, Mmb. Fail.; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Boaee’s Modem Biography.] G. La G. K. 

TREVOR,GEOEGE(1809-1888), divine, 
born at Bridgwater, Somerset, on 30 Jan. 
1809, waa the sixth son of Charles Trevor, on 
officer in the custome at Bridgwater, and 
afterwards at Belfast. His paturnal^and- 
mothcr, Harriet, was the sister of Etoratio 
and James Smith, the authors of 'Rejected 
Addresses.’ He was educated at a day school 
at Bridgwater, and on 25 May 1825 entered 
the India House, London, as a clerk. He 
was contemporary with John Stuart MHl, 
who entered on 21 May 1823. In Loudon 
ho made the acquaintonce of the DTsraelis, 
and with Benjamin attended political meet¬ 
ings. On 6 Feb. 1832 he matriculated from 
Magdalen HaU (now Hertford College), Ox¬ 
ford, and contrived to keep his terms while 
discharging bis duties as clerk. He gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1846 and M.A. in 1817, and 
was a prominont sxieaker at the Oxford 
Union (MABTiir, Zi/e tjf Zori Bherbrooka, i. 
82-3; W. 6f. Ward and the 0.iford Move¬ 
ment, p. 425). In September 1833 he con¬ 
tributed to' Bladiwood’s Magazine’ on Eng¬ 
lish verse translation of the ‘ Nautilus’ of 
CallimachuB, which the editor, Cbristophex 
North, praised warmly, It was the first of 
several similar essays. In 183^ after he 
had resigned his clerkship at the East India 
House, he was ordained deacon, and received 
riest’s orders in the year following. From 
836 to 1846 he was chaplain to the East 
India Company in the Madras establishment, 
ministering at Madras for a year, and then at 
Bangalore, His labours were not confined 
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to Uie European population^ and ho founded 
a flourishing Tamil misBiou. 

Trevor was an enthusiastio champion of 
higli-churoli opinions when in 1816 he re¬ 
turned to England. Soon afterwards he was 
appointed rosidout deputy of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in the province 
of York. In 1847 he was instituted rector of 
All Saints, Pavement, York, and at the same 
time received a non-resideutiary canonry in 
York Cathedral, with the jirchcudal stall of 
A pesthorp. In 1860 ho was appointed chap¬ 
lain of Shcfllcld pariah church, and took up 
his residence in the town. lie was, how¬ 
ever, prevented fium preaching in the church 
by the successive vicars. Dr. Thomas Sutton 
and Dr. Thomas Snio, on account of his sacra- 
nientarian viuws. To rebut the suspicion of 
Roman catholic sympiathios, he gave a scries 
of lectures on the Roformatiou,which drew 
large crowds. Ilia right to the oilice and 
endowments was established by proceedings 
in chancery and the queen’s bench, but the 

a it remained closed to him, and he even¬ 
ly returned to York in 1866, leaving a 
ourato in charge at Shoilicld. In the sprmg 
of 1868 ho made a temporary removal to 
London, engaging himself for two years os 
preacher at St. Philiii'a, Rogunt Street. 

In IHWO, on t bo accession of (lliarles Thomas 
Longley [q.v.] to the aiohbishoprio of York, 
theiiowors of the nortlioru convocation were 
restored, after they had long lain durmant. 
This revival was largely duo to Trevor’s 
strenuous cllbrts. In 18^17 lie had been re¬ 
turned proctor for the chapter of York, and 
had moved to elect a iiralooutor, with a view 
to proceeding to business. Goii vocation was, 
however, according to custom, immediately 
adjourned, and nothing further was done to¬ 
wards ro-obtahliahiug its aotive functions 
(luring the life of the archbishop, Thomas 
Mu 8 gravo( 1788-I800)[q.v.] In 1862 Truvor 
published ‘ The Convocations of the two Pro- 
vincos, their origin, const itutiou, and forms 
of proooodiiig’ (Ijondoii, 8 vo'), a work which 
had oonsiderable iufluoiico on olorical opinion, 
and in tho same year ho was returned proctor 
for tho ariihdoacom'y of York. 

On the union of the two houses of convo¬ 
cation, after tho oooossion of William Thom¬ 
son (1810-1800) [q. v.] in 1802, Trovor was 
appointed synodal secretary, and in that 
capacity greatly oictended the representative 
character of convocation. In 1808, quitting 
York, he retired to the living of liurlou 
Pidsea in Iloldorucss, and in 1871 ho was 
translated by the archhishop to the rectory 
of Beoford with Lissol and Duiiuingloii. In 
1874 ho roooivod by diploma from Ihu opi- 
Bcopal college of Holy Trinity, Ilortford, Oou- 


neotiout, the degree of D.D,. kTp-nJT- 
of liw greiU work, ‘ The Catholic DocS of 
tho Holy Eucharist,’ London, 1869, 8™ f 
now Qulargcd edition appeared in 1^76 
an aupondix of authorities in the 
Greek and Latin, hotu-ina a dedicationT 
Walter Parquhar Hook fq® v.], dS^j^ 
Chester, to whose school of thought W 
bolonged. In thistreatise hevindioateaths 
Anglican doiitrino of the eucharist a-aim? 
the Roman, Lutheran, and Zwinglia^ cm. 
coptions. It was considered by Rook the 
standard work on tks subject. In iggn 
Trevor roooivod the honorary degree of M 4 
from the university of Durham, and in 
that of D.D. Ho died on 18 June 18^ 
in the rectory of his son, George Wilherforca 
Trovor, at hLartuu, near Middleshrough in 
Yorkshire, aud was buried at Beefoid.’A 
memorial tablet was ex-octod to his memon 
in tho north aisle of tho choir of York 
niiustor. On 12.1 iily 1836 ho married Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Christopher Philip Garrick 
ofRiohinoud, Surrey, the grandson of George 
QaiTick, David Garrick’s brother. By her 
he loft several children. 

Trevor was woll known both as an ninta , 
nud an author. At the Oxford Union he 
WHS regarded as Gladstone’s succosaor, and 
in lator lilb lio was famous for his eloquencp. 
His chief works, besides those mention(.d 
above, 4 voro: 1. ' Sermons preached m the 
Vepory Mission Church,’ Madras, 1830,8io, 
2. ‘ SormoiiB,’ Calcutta, 1844,8vo. 3. ‘ Chriit 
in his Passion,’ Loudon, 18-17, lOmo. 4. ‘A 
Leltor on Socular Education,’ 8hellield,18u0, 
810 . 6 . ‘Sormoiis on tho Doctrines and 

hluaus of Grace,’ Loudon, 1861,8 vo. 6 . ‘ Thu 
Coinpany’sEnj,’Loudon,1868,8vo. 7.’Mia: 
nil Ilisturical Skololi,’ London, 1858, Idmo, 
8 . 'India: its Natives and Missions,’London, 
1850,12(110. 9. 'Jiussia,AuciuutaiidModeni,' 
London, 1802,12mo. 10. 'AncientEgypt: 
its Antuiuitios, lioligion, and History,’Lon¬ 
don, 1803, 8 vo. 11. ‘ Egypt from the Con¬ 
quest of Aloxaiidur to Napoleon,’ London, 
1800, 8 vo. 12, ‘ Rome, Ji’om the Pall of 
tho West cm Empire,’ Loudon, 1809, Sva 
13. ‘ Tho History of our Parish [Beinord],’ 
Bovorloy [18R8P], 8 vo. He edited the ‘Pa¬ 
rochial Mission Magazine,’ Loudon, & 10 , 
published boLwoon 1849 and 1861, and con- 
tinuod by tho Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ns the ‘Gospel Magazine.’ lie 
was also a well-known contributor to the 


‘Times,’ ‘ Guardian,’ and ‘ John Bull,' 
[Diugmph, 1881, vi. 106-8; Times, 20 Jirne 
1888; Gunrdiiin, 27 June 1888; Yoikshire 
Post, 20 Juno 1888; Ohureli Portrait Jonmal 
J.uinary 1881 ('with portrait); Enster'eAlumni 
Oxon. 1716-1880; Kiteliln’s Memoir of Bishop 
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Bjrold Browne, pp. 427-8; Allibone's Diet, of 
wl Lit; Bunoral Sermon by A. P. Puray- 
CJt.'demof York; private infiormation.] 

Bf« I, Ca 

TBEVOR or TBiBVAUE, JOHN (d. 
1410), bishop of St. Asaph, tvas a native of 
Powys (Use, p. 32). Amjointed precentor 
of Bath and Vv ells in 1886, he seems to have 
teld that office until April 1398 (Ln Nnvn, 
1 ,170). In the meantime, on a vacancy oo- 
cBiring (December 1389) in the sea of St. 
isaph, Trevor was elected by the chapter, 
(jd obtained a royal license (2 March 1390) 
to go to Borne to secure the pope’s conflrmo- 
tioa of their choice (Mot. Pavl. iii. 274). 
But Urban VI had, as he feared, already 
ippointed another. Settling at Home os au¬ 
ditor of the palace (Wilie, ii. 10), ha was 
BOie fortunate when St. Asaph again fell 
meant in August 1304; the chapter once 
mm elected him, and Boniface IX issued 
t provision in his favour. Tleceiving the 
liag's license to accept this on 9 April 
ISOo, he obtained the temporalities on 6 July 
jad the spiritualities on 15 Oct. following 
(Fadera, vii. 797 ; Lu Neve, i. 69). He 
ns consecrated at Home (Bc^. Sacrum), 
lUohardll employed Truvor in negotia¬ 
tion with Scotland in 1307, but the bishop 
ns one of the first to dusert him, thus oV 
tainiug from his rival the post of chamber- 
hin of Chester, Flint, and North "Wales 
(10 Aug. 1390) even before Itichard was 
Ktnidly a prisoner (Bat. Scot. ii. 142; 
Etiis, Letters, 2iid sor. i. 6; "Wylie, u. 
10). The captive Icing handed him the seals 
at Lichfield on 24 Aug. ‘ in the presence of 
Eemy, duke of Lancastur,' who, after his 
acceasioii, confirmed him (l_Nov. 1300) in 
the post, which he retained till 1404. 

Trevor was a moinbur of the parliamentary 
commission which pronounced sentence of 
deposition on Bicliard in Soptember, and he 
read the sent once in full parliament heforc 
Henry took his seat on the vacant throne 
(J?ot. Pari, iii. 434; Use, p. 82). In the 
some session he angrily ruhiilrud the com¬ 
mons for praying the king not to innlce grants 
unreservedly, and specially of suck tkiuM 
w belonged to the crown. ' The king ought 
not to he fettemd in his inhorn goodness ny 
ke subjects. IIo who sought unjustly or 
unwortuily should be puuisued ’ (ib.y, 38). 
After amission to iSpain to announce Ilenry's 
accession to bis brother-in-law of Oastile, 
Trevor accompanied the English army into 
Scotland in August 1400 (Ann. PFenneiIV, 
p.320; "Wylte, ii. 10). In February 1401 
be warned parliament of the danger of 
driiung (^lendower and the "Welsh to ex- 
bemities, but all he got for his answer was 


‘ S6 de Bcurris nudipedibns non curare ’ (Eulo- 
gium, iii. 388). llis protest was uo doubt 
sharpened by the exposed po^ition of his 
diocese. His impaired revenues had to be 
made up a few months later by a licuuse to 
hold til cinmnondam the church of Meifod 
with the chapels of "Welshpool aud Guils- 
field (Fcedera, viii. 222). In April he ap¬ 
pears as chancellor of Cheshire, ITiut, and 
Carnarvon, unless this is a mistake for 
chamberlain (Wylie, u.8.) He acted as tbs 
Prince of Wales’s deputy in North Wales in 
the early months of 1402, and on 32 April 
1403 the prince made him his lieutenant 
for Chester and FUut (ti.) He came to the 
prince’s muster before Shrewsbury at the 
head of ten esquires and forty archers, and 
probably fou^t on the winning side in that 
battle on 23 J nly 1403 ( tA.) But his loyalty 
was shaken when the Welsh burnt his cathe¬ 
dral, and left not a stick standing of his palace 
and three of hjsmanor-houBcs(THO]kus,p. 67). 
Reduced to poverty, he was aggrleveu that 
the king did nothing for him du-ectly, and, 
refusing to he dependent on the bounty of 
the archbishop of Oanlerbury, he stole away 
in the summer of 1404 and joined Glendower 
(Ann, Senrici IV, p. 390). His goods were 
seized, the chamherlainship was granted to 
another, and his see was declared vacant, 
though a successor was not appointed until 
his death. In July 1406 Gleudower sent 
him to concert action with Northumberland, 
witli whom he fled to Scotland on the failure 
of his rising (Scotiehronicon, ii. 441; Liber 
Pluscardensis, i. 348). As late as May 1409 
the' episcopUB prmteusus' is still referred to 
as a leader of the rebels in Wales (Foadera, 
■viii. 688). Being shortly afterwards sent 
by Glendower on a mission to France, he 
appears to have died in Paris on 10 or 
11 April 1410. There can be practically no 
doubt that he is the ‘ .Tohn, bishop of Hereford 
in Wales,’ of the epitaph in the infirmary 
chapel of the abbey of St. "Victor, to which 
Browne-Willis first called attention (Le 
Neve, i. 70), though the suspicion that he 
was there confused with John Trefhant, 
bishop of Hereford, who hod been dead six 
years, is not unnatural. That 1410 was the 
yeai‘ of Trevor’s deathis confirmed from other 
sources. He built the bridge at Llangollen 
("Wylie, ii. 11). There is a list of books 
belonging to bun in the British Museum 
Additional MS. 2B4S9, f. 291 (ib.) 

[Rotuli Piirlinmentorum; Rymer’s Pmdeia, 
orig. edit.; Botuli .Scotiee, ed. Bacord Comm.; 
Annolos Hicardi II et llonrioi IV (with Troke- 
Inwe) in Bolls 8er.; Adam of Usk, ed. Maunde 
Thompson; Scoticbrnnicon, ed. 1775; Liber 
Piusoardensis iu llUtorians of Scotland; Le 
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Novo’s FiUiti Ecelo&iaj Anglioanso, od. Iliirdy; 
Erowno-Willis’s Survey ot Si. Asapli, 1801; 
Thomas’s History of tlio Dioeoso of HI. Asaph; 
Stubb’s Eogistnim Sacrum; Wylie’s History of 
HonrylV.J J.T-t. 

TREVOR, Sib JOHN (1620-1672), secre¬ 
tary of state, born in 1626, -was tlia second 
but oldest surviving sou of Sir John Trevor 
of Trovalyn, Donbigbsliire, by Margaret, 
daughter of Hugh Trevannion of Trovan- 
nion, Cornwall. 

The father, Sm Joim Teuvob {d. 1673), 
was son and heir of John Trevor of Tre- 
valyn, Denbighshire (d. 1630) (C'ai. State 
Papers, Dom. 1063—1, ^ 272), by Mary, 
daughter of Sir George Bruges of London. 
Sir Saolivillo Trevor [q. v.] and Sir Thoinaa 
Trevor (1686-1660) were his younger bro¬ 
thers. lie was Iniiglited at Windsor on 
7 Juno 1019, and was returned member for 
Dciihiglishire in 1020 . lie was oluoted for 
the county of Flint in the next parliament 
and the first parliaiiient of Oliarlos I, for 
Great Bedwiii in that of 1028, and for 
Grampouiid in the Long parliament. Both 
he and his son wore moderate parlinf- 
moutarians, and took a loading part in the 
government under the Commonwealth. On 
2 Juno 1618 the older Truvor was requested 
to attend before the Derby House committee 
'conoorniitg the aHiiirs of North Wales’ 
(ii. 1018-0, p. 01 ), and henceforth became 
a regular member of it. lie sat in Oliver 
Cromwell’s first and second parliameula, and 
on 3 Fob. 1051 ho was iiumud a member of 
the council of state ( 16 . 1(161, p. <IJ). On 
12 Aug, he was added to the ocimmittoe of 
safety (jb. p. 822), and on 1 March ho was 

P laced on the adinhalty committee (ib. p. 66 ). 

le sat on various other committees, and on 
23 Nov. 1062 was chosen for the now council 
of state and reappointed to the admiralty 
committee on 2 Duo. (ifi. p. 606, 1052-3 
p. 2 ), In the same month ho was a com¬ 
missioner to treat with Portugal, Kpain, and 
the Tusciui ambassador, and was added to 
the committee for the mint {ib. pp. 0 , &c.) 
In 1055 ho was one of the treasurers ap¬ 
pointed to receive suras for the relief of the 
Piedmont protostants {ib, 1055, pp. 182, 
197). Ho was a member of lliohard Crom¬ 
well’s parliament and of the restored Rump 
(Masbob, Milton, v. 451). He favoured the 
Restoration, but was deprived by that event 
of Richmond and Nonsuch parks. He died 
in 1073, the year after his son John, 

Sir John Trevor the younger, who is 
described os of Ohaniiol Row, Middlesex, 
and Plas-tog, Flintshire, entered parliament 
in December 1040 as member for the county 
of Flint. On 12 July 1664 ho was again ro- 


tumed for tlie same constitueMr^IT' 
1 Nov. 1655 was placed onthetr^i? 
mittee nominated by the oouucU of 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 


Ho 
survey 


' 1656-6, n 

was made a commissioner for tVl 
of forests on 26 June ’ 


1 ). 

aurvuy oi loroscs on ae June IflRV 

P. 16), and gradndly atS/S 

'Admitted to Monck’s coni^:h 
of state (MAsaojsr,ilft«o», v. 644i2riV 

Dm«m.7thRcp.ii.462).’newaa’r^S 

the Convention parliament for Arundel and 
m the Long parliament of the Restorition 

sat for Great Bedwin. In April 1663 he 



p. 126). hour years later Pepysbe- 
moaned with his friend Carteret the rimous 
condil 1011 of things, when 1 he king was goiiis 
‘ to put out of the council so many able men 
such as Anglesey, Ashley, Holies, andSecre! 
tary Morrieo, to bring m Mr. Trevor and tha 
arciibishop of Onnlerhiiry and my Lord 
Bridgewater ’ {Diary, 80 Dec. 1007). Tbn 
however, was promatui'e, for it was not till 
after prolonged negotiations that Trevor 
bought Movrice’s secretaryship of state for 
10,0001. orSjOOOf. Meanwhile, m Fobruarr 
1008, ho was duspalohod on a mission to 
Paris, whore ho remained till May. Trevor 
and the Dutch envoy, who were m constant 
cmnmuuioatioii with Hir W. Temple at tb# 
linguu, prcsoiilud to Louis XIV onllLireb 
a joint memorial demanding a prolongation 
of tho triioo hutwoen France and Spain till 
the end of hliiy, and oll’criug then; mediatioa 
to foreo H])aiu to agree to terms provided 
Louis did not atlaok Holland. Ls Telher, 
Colbert, and Lioniio were appointed to treat 
willi them, and on 16 AprU a trea^ vras 
signed botween tho two countries and FWce. 
On 2 May ratihcatioiis were exchanged and 
Trevor wont to St. Germain {Cal. State 
Papers, Dora, 1607-8, p. 364). On hlsretnta 
to England he was knighted, and on22Septi 
appointed one of tlio secretaries of state, A 
])alent appointing him at a ealary of 1004 a 
year for lifo was enrolled on 4 Dec.; but on 
6 July 1609 ho had consented that it should 
bo during pleasure {ib, 1069-9, pp. 89, S98|. 
In reply to Temple’s oongratulalions on bis 
appointment, Trevor wrote (8 Oct. 1668} 
professing groat Mondship for him, and also 
claiming ‘ some affinity ’ to his prineiplei 
Liko most of tlio other ministers, except 
Arlington and Cliflbrd, he wap kept com¬ 
pletely ill tho dark as to the king’s Ftencb 
policy (Masson, vi. 674). Kennet prints 
some ‘(liiories’ of his disapproving the 
Fronoli intrigues of tlie English envoys wbo 
wore sent to negotiate with the Dutcl in 
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They conclude -wiHi an expression of 
minion: ‘ But the French king shall 
f lino mmcBCfunty herein than the Dutch 
Spaniards did in Ihe king’s joining in 
tte Tri;ip]e League’ (Kbnnei, JTiat. af 
rW, iii* l289). 

According to his colleague Rir Joseph 
■ffdhamson [q. v.], Trevor had nonconfor- 
mist leanings (Ctoh State Papers, Dom. 1071, 

569 ). Yet he had to send instructions to 
Liiire^'into, and if necessary suppress, sec- 
tnnan meetings in the eastern counties and 
Korthamptonshhe (ib. 1008-9, p. 291). On 
18 Jan. 1071 li® named a member of the 

ojinnuttee to report upon the petition of 
owers dispossessed by Cromwell and 
not restored; and on 2 July a commissioner 
to report upon the set! lament of Ireland (tb. 
1671 pp. 00, 368). In June he himself 
chimed a title to lands at Moira sold and 
looitgaged by his relative, the late Marcus 
IisTor, first viscount Dungannon [q.v. j (ib. 
pp 318,608). On 6 April he was associated 
pith Ashley, Clifford, and Arlington in ne- 
fotmtions with the Siates-General ‘oon- 
ceming a defensive unlimited alliance ’ (ii. 
p 172). 

Trevor died of fever on 28 May 1672, and 
wis buried at St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfleld. 

He married Euth, fourth daughter of 
John Hampden, hy whom he had five sons 
and a daughter. The second son, Thomas, 
first baron Trevor of Dromham, is separately 
noticed. The eldest, John Morley-Trevor, 
JI j. for Sussex and Lewes in several par- 
fiaments, died in April 1719. He married a 
sister of George Montagu, second earl of 
Halifax, and had a son, John Morley Trevor 
(d. 1743), who was M.P. foi- Lewes and a 
lord of the admiralty. The third, Eiohard 
(d 1670), was a physician (of. Wood, Fasti, 
ii. 261; Muinc, Coll, of P/iya. i. 308). 

[In addition to authorities dtod, see La Nevo’a 
Padigiots of Knights (Horl. Soc.); Noblo’s 
Memoirs of tho House of Cromwell, li. 111-20; 
Bct.Momb. Pnrl ; Sir W.Templo'a Oortesp. od. 
Smfb, passim; Mignet's Hdgocintiona relivtivos 4 
h Success. d’Kipagne, ii. 804, 600-11, 620-80; 
Foster's Alnnmi Oxon. The instructione for Uie 
embassy of 1668, signed hy Charles U and 
countersigned by Arlington, aa well as letters 
of Trevor to Lord Coventry (1071-2), are at 
Longleat (Hist, MSS. Comm. 4th Eep. p. 231) ] 

G. IiB G. H. 

TEEVOR, Sib JOHN (1037-1717), 
judge and speoltor of the House of Commons, 
eocond son of .Tohn Trevor of Brynldnalt, 
Henhighshirp, by Margaret, daughter of John 
Jeffreys of Acton in the same county, was 
bom in 1037 Ilia father, a judge on tho 
North "Wales circuit, is said to have been a 


descendant of the Tudor Trevors. Through 
his maternal grandfather he was first cousin 
to George Jeffreys, first harou Jeffreys of 
Wem [q.v.] Ho re.id law in the chambers of 
his cousin, Arthur Tret or, a member of the 
Inner Temple, where he was admitted a 
student in November 16.14, called to the bar 
in May 1661, elected a bencher in 1673, 
treasurer in 1674, and reader in 107S. He 
is said to have been a great gamester, and 
particularly proficient in the law of gambling 
transactions. He was knighted on 29 Jan. 
1670-1. On lOFeh. 1672-8 he was returned 
to parliament for Castle Bising, Norfolk, 
He sat for Beeralstou, Devonshire, in the 
parlinmeula of 1678-9 and 1079-81. In par¬ 
liament he at first courted the protestant 
interest, and was chosen chairman of a com¬ 
mittee appointed to discuss wish the lords 
the hurnmg question of the growth of popery, 
of which he brought in the report on 29 April 
1678. The result was the appointment of 
another committee, of which Trevor was also 
chaii'man, to frame an address to the king for 
the removal of popish recusants from Lon¬ 
don (23 Oct. 1678). In May 1679 he pre¬ 
sided over the committee drouted to confer 
■with the peers on the case of tho five popish 
lords, on whose impeachment he appears as 
one of the managers of the evidence. On 
the motion for the removal of Jeffreys &om 
the lecordership of London on 13 Nov. 1680, 
Trevor's was the only voice raised on his be¬ 
half; and his advancement to the rank of 
king’s counsel in 1683, the year of Jefireys’s 
appointment to the chief-justiceship, was 
probably the reward of hie com'age. 

In the Oxford parliament of 1681 Trevor 
sat for Denbighshire, and in James H’s par¬ 
liament he represented Denbigh borough. 
On the meeting of the latter assembly on 
19 May 1685 he was chosen speaker by a 
unanimous vote. The choice was mads on 
the recommendation of Charles Middleton, 
earl of Middleton in the peerage of Scotland; 
was supposed, and probably with truth, to 
have been advised by Jeffi;eys, and was 
highly acceptable to the king. Bmmston 
(Autobiography, Camden Soo. p. 196) de¬ 
scribes bim as rll-veraed in the forms of the 
house, which bis post record renders unlikely, 
and as almost tongue-tied. On 20 Oct, fol¬ 
lowing he was appointed to the mastership 
of the rolls, vacant by tbe death of 8ir John 
Chm-ohill. Sworn of the privy connoil on 
6 July 1688, he was present ot "Windsor 
when the king come to the decision to coll 
a new parliament, and at the extraordinary 
meeting held to certify the birth of the 
Prince of "Wales (22 Oct.) He waa also one 
of the faithful eight who obeyed the king's 
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last Bummons to council on his return to 
"Wliitehall on 16 Doc. 

As an equity judge Trevor was a con¬ 
spicuous success, and lie continued in tbe 
most exemplary manner to dispense justice 
at the rolls court until the accession of Wil¬ 
liam III, when he was displaced. 

To the convention parliament he was re- 
tumedfor Beoralaton, Devonshire, on 21 May 

1689, and to the following parliament for 
yarmouth. Isle of Wight, on 4 March 1680- 

1690, On tho meeting of the latter parlia¬ 
ment he was again chosen spea]for(20 March), 
and on 1 .Tan. 1690-1 ho was sworn of tho 
privy eoiinoil. lie was also ohief commis¬ 
sioner of Ihe great seal in tho interval 
(14 May 1090 to 28 Slavch 1692-3) hotween 
its surrender by Hir .Tohn Maynard 0(502- 
1690) [q. V.] and its delivery to Lord-keeper 
Somers [see SojfEES or SoMiivna, Joitir, 
Loud Sompks]. On IS Jan. 1092-.8 ho was 
reinstated in the mastership of tho rolls. 
Ho continued to hold the speakership until, 
being detected in tho acco|itanco of 1,1001 
from the common ooimcil of London for pro- 
motinif the orphans hill, ha was voted guilty 
of a high orimo and misdemeanour (13 March 
1691-6), This resolution ha himself ijut from 
the chair on tho report of a committeo by 
which he was incriinlnatod (Add MS, 
17677 PP. f. 192 />)• On tho following day 
he absented himself from tho houso, sending 
the mace with a letter nllogiug that a fit 
of colio prevented his attcndnuco. As his 
indisposition continued, the house, with the 
king’s leave, elected Paul Foley fq. v.) 
speuior in his room. On 16 March Trevor 
was expelled the house | nor was he re¬ 
elected. lie was not, however, deprived of 
the mastership of tlie rolls, which he con¬ 
tinued to hold until his death. 

On tho accessiou of Queen Anno, Trevor 
recovered credit, lie was sworn of tho 
privy council on 18 .Tune 1702, and in April 
1706 was appointed constable of Flint Castle. 
He was also ettsfos rotuhrum of Plint. 

Trevor had ' a pretty seat ’ near Pulford, 
Denhighshh'e (JHaruof Dean Davies, Cam¬ 
den Soo, p. 110). Ilis toxvn houso was in 
Clement’s Lana, where he died on 20 May 
1717, leaving personalty to tho apiount of 
60,0001 Ilis remains wore interred in the 
llolls chapel. 

By his wife, Jane (d, 1704), daughter of 
Sir Eoger MostTO, hart., of Mostyn, Flint, 
relict of Eoger Puliston of Emornll in the 
same county, Trovor had issue four sous and 
a daughter. The sons died without issue, 
The daiifjhtor, Anne, married, first, Michnol 
Hill of 11 illshorough, Ireland; secondly, Ainu 
Brodridc, viscount Midlelon [q.v.] By her 


drst hushnud she was mother nP. pi \ v 
Hill, who was created on 21 Auir 
count Ililhborough in the peeLeotl'’' 
land, and was folher of Wills “ 

quis of Downshire [q. v.]; 2) 
who assumed theacllitioililUnnmoff’ 
was created on 17 Fob. 1766 vSn® 
gannou in tho peerage of Ireland, and Z 
great-grandfather of Arthur Hiil-Tir«> 
third viscount Dungannon [q. v.l ’ 
Trevor was a lawyer of no small leamins 

and ability, and apparently ns upright on the 

boneh as he was unscrupulous m the Houv 
of Commons (BoRiraT, Oxen Time, fol, edh 

11 . 42). Ho squinted, pd, though fond of 

his botlle, was otherwise as penurious as 
OTaviciQiis. Ilis ecclesiastical views mavhe 
inferred from tho fact (hat he regarded‘Til. 
ktsoii ns a faiiatie. A portrait in oils hv 
J, Allen IS at Brynkinalt. An cneraiei 
portrait is at Lineoln’s Inn. “ 

A paper by Trevor on the state of factions 
on the eve ol the diseoliition of William Ill’s 

rtvof. 


[O. B. C[oknyno'|'s Comploto Peerage, ‘Trc 
ror of Brynkiiiiilt; ’ le Hove's Pedigrees 
of Enighta (Ilivrloiim Roeioty), p, 246; Burke’s 
Poerngo, ' Trevor;’Inner Temple Books! Offl- 
cUl Lists of Momboi’s of Pnrl.! Purl Hist.iT. 
1116,1124; Pnrl Debates, lii. IS, 16; Comm! 
Jonrn. ix. 466, 610, 713, x 341, xi. 269-74; 
liords’ Jonrn. viv. 21; Cobbett'e State Trisls; 
Ilono’s Year Dook, p. 818; Secret Services of 
ChnrlcB II and Jiunoe II (Camden See.); 
Mackintosh’s Eoholliou in 1688, p. 646, Ellis 
Corrosp, i. 284, ii. 6; D.ittun Corresp. (Cain- 
den Sue.) ii, 218; Diary of Bishop Cnrtwight 
(Camiloii Roc,), pp. 80, 81; Ciil State Pimers, 
Dom. 1680-00, pp. 307, 441; Luttrell’s Eoh- 
tion of State AflturB; Shrowbbury Corresp. ed. 
Ooxe, p. 427; Clnrondonnnd Hochestor Corresp. 
ii. 18U, 221; Levngton Papers, pp. 22,69; 
North’s Lives, {, 218 ; Hist. Eeg. Chion. Dinrr 
1717, 20 Miiy; Addit. MRS. ,‘1.640 ff. 46-6‘, 
23663 f. 118; Hist, MSS. Comm, 11th Hep, App, 
ii. 81, iv. 143, vii. 12,12th Hep, App.iii 116,n, 
108, ii. 108, 13tll Eep. App, v. 871, 399,450; 
Bireh’b Life of Tillotson, p, 322; 'Woolrych’sLife 
of Joffl'oye.pp. 321-0; Williams's'Welshmen, and 
Pnrl. Hist, of Wales; Yorko'e Boyal Tribes of 
Wales, pp. 108-9; Macaulay’s Hist, of'England, 
od. 1886, ix. 873,460, 648-61; Nicholas's Annals 
of tho Counties and County Families of Wales,!. 
418; Manning's Lives of the Speakers; Foss’s 
Lives of tho Judges; Mnomill.m’s Mag., October 
1808.] J.M.E 

TRBVOE, JOHN HAMPDEN-, third 
ViscfiUNT TTAjrPDmr (1749-1824), diploma- 
i isl , was the second son of Eohert Hampdeii- 
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iVsTOfTtst viieount Ilainpdpii and foui-fh 
1 TreTOt [q. v.], by bis -mfe Gonslantia, 
Star of Peter An thony de Iliivbert, lord 
{\WKruyningon in Holland. He ■was born 
n'Web. 1748-9 in London, and baptised on 
VnaTehetSt. George's, Hanover Square. 

' gjnipden-Trevor was educated at Wost- 
-tiwfpr scbool, and matriculated from Christ 
aiitcli, Oxford, 23 Jan. 1767. He graduated 
BA. 20 Oct. 1770, and was created M.A. 
qTjjy 1773 , Following bis father’s caroor, 
was appointed, 8 April 1780, minister- 
jpnipotentinry at Miinicli to 1 he elector pala- 
Le and ministerto the diet at llatisbon. By 
tie ’instructions given bim, 28 April 1780, 
tf Lord Stormont, be ■was ordered to be 
Srtionlarly watobful with regard to any 
of subsidy that tbe court of Versailles 
jnirlit attempt to negotiate in any part of 
thsempirefor tbepurx)o8eof aecuringtroops; 
Is was also to make itbis duty to understand 
thoroughly all the grievances undor which 
tiioprotestnnts in tbe empire laboured (Sfafe 
JliwM, Foreign Office, German States, 1780). 
Haring given satisfaction at Munich, he was 
appointed minister to the Sardinian court 
jtTorin in succession to Lord Mountstuart 
(February 1783). At Turin, where he ar- 
rired on 16 Oct. 1783 and remained till 17^, 
Hampden-Trevor spent tbe rest of Ms official 
rarest. He was bare again iualrnotadto give 
be beat assistance to the Vaudois and other 
pnrtestants within the Irina’s dominions, and 
deputies from tbe Vaudois actually waited 
ou biin (27 Deo. 1783). Ho was at first 
(January 1785) ordered to maintaiu a strict 
Mutiality in tbe approaching struggle 
between France and Austria, and his nume¬ 
rous despatches exhibit tbe difficulties of the 
Satdmion kingdom owing to its position 
between two great powers. Tn Deoomber 
1780 be made an inelfoctual attempt to se- 
rme promotion to Florence. iSubscqiieiilly, 
however, he was ofibred and refused mis¬ 
sions to both Bussia and Vienna {State 
Papers, Foreign Office Sardinia lOJ, 1 May 
1789). The title of plenipotentiiuy, with 
additional pay, was conferred on him on 
18 June 1789; for this he bad asked in 1788, 
mpng tbe ‘ very spare diet of bis last two 
ahtions,’ in which bo declared be had spent 
4,000J. more than ho received from govera- 
ment. From 1793 to 1790 the critical 
portion of affairs kept bim constantly at bis 

r ist. Tbo French occupation of Turin on 
July 1708 compelled bis retirement. He 
succeeded Ms elder brother, Thomas, in tbs 
peomge as third Viscount Hampden on 
20 Aug. 1824, and died without issue on 
9 Sept. 1824 in Berkeloy Square. He ■was 
buried at Glynde in Sussex. 


Hampden-Trevor married, 6 Aug. 1773, 
Harriot (1751-1829), onH child of ■the Rev. 
Daniel Burton, canon of Christ Church, who 
su^ived him. By his death and the failure 
of issue male of Boheit Hampden-Trevor, the 
Hampden estates passed under the will of 
John Hampden to the Hobart family. 

Hampden-Trevor edited and published at 
Parma ‘Poemata Hampdeniana,’ a splendid 
folio edition of some of his father's Latin 
poems, which was dedicated to George HI, 
under date 1 Jan. 1792. 

[Gent, Hag. 1S24, ii, 4G5; Lipscomb’s Buck¬ 
inghamshire, Core’s Life of lord Walpole; 
Collins’s Peerage of Great Britain, eJ. Brydgea, 
VI. 301; G. li, C[ok,iyne]’B Complete Peonige; 
Hampden-Trevor’s Dospotehes in the Becord 
Office ] W. C-B. 

TBEVOR, MARCUS, first Viscount 
Dunoannon of the first creation, and Bahon 
TBDvon OP Robu Tubtob in the peerage of 
Ireland (1618-1070), born on 16 i^ril 1618, 
was son of Sir Edward Trevor of Rostrevor, 
CO Down, and Brynkinalt, Denbighshire, by 
bis second wife, Rose, daughter of Arcb- 
hish^ Ussher, jirimate of Ireland. When 
tbo Irish rebellion of 1641 broke out, Sb 
Edward was imprisoned in Narrowater 
Castle, Newry, by the rebels, till April 1642, 
and died soon after Ms release {C'al. State 
Papers, Dom. 1641-2, p. 326; Oilbbet, 
Contemp. Hist, of Ireland, i, 421-8). 

Marcus Trevor was one of the ’comman- 
dors’ in co. Down to whom the rebel Con Ma¬ 
ui October 1641i. 364). At tlee cFom of 
1648 he come to England, probably ■with the 
division despatched by Ormonde under the 
command of Colonel Robert Byron, who 
made Chester bis headquarters (Casts, Or¬ 
monde, iii. 41). On 12 Jan. 1644 he nar¬ 
rowly esc.iped being taken prisoner at Elles¬ 
mere, when Colonel Thomas Mytton [q. ■v.] 
surprised the royalists in a night attack {A 
Tme Selation of a Notable Surprise at Elles¬ 
mere). He afterwards received command of 
a regiment of horse, and was present at the 
battle of Marston Moor in July, when he is 
said by Burke (on what authority is not 
dear) to have wounded OomweR. 

After the battle Trevor again served in the 
north-west, and in October defended Ruthin 
against Middleton {Gal, State Papers, Dom. 
1844-6, p. 81). In the winter of 1646-6 
he was in ComwaR under Hoptou, After 
having fought with Fnirfax at Toirington, 
‘the last action in the west,’ the royaRst 
army was disbanded, and Trevor probably 
went with most of the officers to Oxford. 
Three mouths afterwards, in May 1646, he 
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ami Sir Joaopli Vaugliim ‘ camo in ’ to Fair¬ 
fax at Oxford (WiirTEi.ooKn). 

Trevor soon after took sorvicu under tlio 
parliament against tlio Irish rebels, aucl in 
October 1647 was in Louth (Iliat. MSS. 
Cojivm,, 10th Fep. iv. 86). In Juno 1619 lie 
deserted Monck on account of his treaty with. 
Owen Eoo O’Neill [n. v.], which he probably 
divulMd, and joined the roynlials under Or¬ 
monde (GA,liDismn, Commonwealth, L lOdw.) 
lie holx>ed to beleaguer Drogheda, and on 
16 July routed Lieuteuant'-genural Ferral, 
who was carrying ammunition for O’Neill to 
Dundalk. lie afterwards helped to defend 
Drogheda. On the night of 536 Sept, he sur¬ 
prised Colonel lioberl Venables [q, v.] at 
Dromoro, but the parliamentarians ruUiod at 
daybreak and compelled him to retire on the 
Bann (CABini of. A Brief Chronicle of the 
Irish Warre, 1050). In Novembor 1010 ho 
was in the south, and in an engagement near 
"Wexford was shot through the belly and car¬ 
ried to Kilkenny. Cromwell, who calls Tre¬ 
vor ‘one of their great rantors,’ and describes 
him as ‘ very good at this work,’ wrote nows 
of the affiiir to Lent hall (of Ludlow, Me- 
moirs, i. 309). In hfaroh 1619-50 Trevor 
was ^osou by the Irish lieutonnnt-gonerol 
of horse (WxiiTni.ooKD), but soon af( erwards 
deserted and onrao in to Colouul Tlewson 
‘upon mercy’ ("W. Bosil to Speaker Lontholl, 
li.) For the next few years ho playol a 
shifting game, and Croravmll in November 
1664 doBcribes him to his son Henry as a 
veiy dangerous person who was to bo se¬ 
cured in some very safe place. 

In Soptombor 1658 Henry Cromwell, who 
professed himself satislied with Trevor’s re¬ 
solution ‘ to live as an honest man under tlie 
proBimt government,’ requested a favour for 
him from Sucrolary Thurloe (JThurloe State 
Papers, vii. 410); but Carle says that Trevor 
subsequently tried to induce the lord dui>nty 
himself to declare for Charles II. It is at 
any rate clear that 'Hevor had returned to his 
allegiance before the llestoraUon; for on 
0 Dec. 1660 ho was made ranger of Ulster, 
and received a grant of twelve hundred 
acres in the liberty of Dundalk and six hun¬ 
dred near Carlingfoid {Deputy-Keeper of 
Irish Zecords, 32nd Itep. App, i, up. 606, 
660, 760), He was also sworn of llie Irish 
privy council, and on 28 Aug. 1002 was 
created Baron Trevor of Kostrevor and Vis¬ 
count Dungannon of Tyrone. lie aciedas 
one of the commissioners for the execution 
of the first act of sottlement and explanation. 
In 166'1 he was mado lord-lieulonaut of co. 
Domi, Sir Qoorge E awdon [q, v.] told Con¬ 
way tliat Dungannon’s govornmont of Ulster 
brought him much troublo and little proAt 


(Stale Papers, Dorn. I87l7n68ini;— 
active in hunting down the toriw MdTS? 
mondo in a letter written inlfiffioA^ , 
Dungannon for setting Sat andT-?' 

I (i’raifDraJSAsi, JieS 

l/rma the Ji^storationtotheHevolutL^f^^ 

Dungannon died at Dundalk on ST.'' 
1070 (N.S.), and was huriedkcimn-; 
church, near Rosfrevor. He was twio^^ “ 

"r daughter and eoh* 

of Sir Marmadnko Whiteclmrch of 
brickland i and, secondly, to Anne, dauX 
tar of John Lewis of Anglesey, and wuftw 
of John Owen of Orieltown, pLhriesWrl 
Two ol his sons by the second wife matrh 
milntod on ilie same day, 27 March 1688, at 
Omst Ohurcli, Oxford. On 31 Dec. Wj 
John, the older, was accidentolly shot by hia 
younger brother, Marcus Trevor (Alumni 
O.von.) Lewis Trevor, who succeeded as 
second Viscount Dungannon, died in Sprins 
Gardens, and was buried at Kensington on 
S J au. 169d. Ilia name is amou? tie sub- 
scribers to the fourth edition of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (Massok, Milton, yi. 786). HU son 
Mai-cus Trevor, third viscount, dying in 
Spain without male issus on 8 Nov. 1700 
the peorago booamo extinct. The property 
oyontmvlly passed to Arthiur IiafTreyor, 
viscount Duugaimon [q, v.] ' 

[The only exact stiitcment of the birth, 
pvrenlago, and death of Dungannon is in a 
mumiscripl book (F. 4, 18) in the library of 
Trinity Oollogo, Diiblm, Approximate podi- 
greos are given in Lo Neye’s Knights, Burke’s 
Extinct Peorago, and G. B. 0[okayne]’8 Peer- 
nge, A loiter of II. Pnokering to the Duchess 
of Beaufort of 30 Nov. 1685, giving an Moonit 
of Dungannon's sor vices in the BngUsh civil riar, 
is printed in full in Hist. MSB. Oomm. 12tb 
Eep.ix, 38-46. Soo also Cai+o’s Life of Ormonde 
and Original Loltors; Carlylo’s Cromwell,letters 
116, 207; O’llart’s Irish Landed flentiy; 
Whitolocko’s Memorials, pp. 203, 412,417,450; 
EawilonPnpors, pp. 217-218, 222-6.1 

O. Ls G. N. 

TEEVOE, MIOIIAEL (d. 1471), atdi- 
bishop of Diibliti, [See Tudouhv.] 

TEEVOE, _ ElOIIAED (1707-1771), 
successively bishop of St. David’s and of 
Durham, born on 80 Sept. 1707, was second 
surviving son of Thomas Trevor, baron Tw- 
vor of Bromliam [q. v.], by his second Trife, 
Anne, daughtor of Oolonel Eobert "Weldon, 
and widow of Sir Eobert Bernard, hart, 
Eichard was eduentod at Dishop Stortfbrd 
in Iloi’tfordshiro, and afterwards at "Weat- 
minstov school. On 6 Julyl724hemalricn- 

IniodfromCJiicon’sOollegp.Oxfordjgmdiiatii® 

B.A, on 13 May 1727 and M.A, on 28 Jan, 
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rqn-l In November 1727 be was elected 
IWow of All Soule’ College. In 17S2 bis 
Ejlf-brotber, Sir Jolin Bernard, presented 
^ to the living of Houghton with Wilton 
^Huntingdonshire, and on 8 Nov. 1736 he 
^sanoointed a canon of Christ Church, re- 
S his prebend till 1762. On 10 June 
17M be proceeded to the degree of D.O.L., 
•ndonl Aprill744 he was consecrated bishop 
AfSt David’s, whence bo was elected to the 
Mj of Durham on 9 Nov. 1762. In 1769 he 
competed for the office of chancellor of Ox¬ 
ford University against George Henry Lee, 
earl of Lichfield [q. v.] and John Pane, 
soTenth eorl of Westmorland [q. v.^, and 

tmst to Westmoreland 
married at Bishop Aucldand in Durham on 
9 June 1771, and was buried at Qlynde in 
Sasser. He 'was a miinifloent patron of 
merit, a man of oonaiderahle learning and 
aoeptional henevolenoe. By his will ha 
left large sums for charitable purposes. A 
mottumont was erected to him in tho anta- 
ckpel at Auckland. His portrait, drawn 
by Robert Hutchinson and engraved in 1776 
by Joseph Oollyer, was prefixed to a memoir 
by George Allan [^. v.] published in that 
year. A portrait in oils is preserved at 
Glynde Place near Lewes, the seat of Vis¬ 
count Hampden. Trevor was the author of 
several publiehed sermons. 

[Allan's Sketch of the Life of Bichord Trevor, 
Darlington, 1776, reprinted in Nichols’s Lit. 
Aia^otes, ix. 241-60; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, 
pamim; Hist.MSS. Comm. 14thBep.ix. 153-4, 
196; Letters of Bndcliifo and James, ed. Bvans 
(Oifoid Hist. Sec.], p. IS ; Notes and Queries, 
JtliBer. ix. 208, 257, 388j Gent. Mag. 1777, 
up 234, 625: Surtoos’s Hist, of Dm-ham, toI, i. 
pexxiii.] E. I. 0. 

TBEVOR, BOBEET HAMPDEN-, first 
Viscotntr Hampdew and fourth Baeoh 
TBEVOB(1708-1783),horn on 17 Feb.1706-0, 
uas third son of Thomas Trevor, baron Tre¬ 
vor of Bromham [q. V.], being his first son by 
hb second wife, Anne, daughter of Colonel 
Eobert Weldon, and widow of Sir Robert 
Bernard, hart. He was educated privately 
and at Queen’s College, Oxford, whence he 
matiioulated as gentleman-commoner on 
SI Peh. 1723, and graduated B.A. on 20 Oct. 
17S5. He was nominated fellow of AH 
Souls’_20 Nov. 1726. He was ap^inted 
clerk in the secretary of state’s office in 
1739, and from 1734 to 1739 acted os secre¬ 
tary to the legation at The Hague under 
Horatio Walpole. In September 1789 he 
was appointed envoy extraordinary, and in 
1741 was raised to the raidt of minister 
TOl. xtx. 


plenipotentiary. InPebruary1736-7he stood 
as parhamentaiy candidate for Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, hut was defeated by William Brom¬ 
ley (1699 .P-1787) [q. r.lfAn llxaBt Ajxovnt 
of the roll, §- 0 ., 12mo, 1736), and in 1743 
he was offered a seat in the house by tho 
Duke of Newcastle, but declined (Newcastle 
to Trevor, 26 Oct. 1743, Trevor Correep,') 

During the whole period of Trevor’s resi¬ 
dence in HoUand from 1734 to 1746 ha kept 
up a regular and almost weekly correspon¬ 
dence with Horatio Walpole. I'hese letters 
are preserved in the Trevor collection in the 
possession of the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
{Hist, MSS. Comm, IdthRep. pt. &.),which 
also includes a considerable correspondence 
between Trevor and the British representiU' 
tives at foreign courts. 

The diffiemties attending Trevor’s position 
as minister became greatly increased m 1744, 
and are weU described in a long letter to 
Henry Pelham on 16 May 1744 (£5. p. 96), 
in which he explained that the real dis¬ 
couragement to vigour in the conduct of the 
war by the government of Holland was ‘ its 
wont of a due reliance upon our royal master 
through its discovery of the prevalency of 
his declorolbias;' he complained tW he was 
reproached by the government of Holland 
mth the peipetual dodging between the 
king’s two qualities. ‘ When any guaranty or 
advantage is the question, all the allies of 
the British orown are to he deemed allies of 
the electorate; but when any danger or onus 
is the question, Hanover is a distinct inde¬ 
pendent state and no wise involved in the 
measures nor even fate of England ’ (Trevor 
to Henry Pelham, 26 May 1744, Trevor 
Corresp.) These candid communications on 
the part of Trevor were well received by the 
ministers at home. In July 1745 some deli¬ 
cate negotiations with regard to the bribery 
of the ministers of the elector of Cologne and 
the elector himself were placed in Trevor’s 
hands, Pelham instructing him that he might 
venture to engage SO.OOOI, aa this account 
(^. 20 July1746). InAuga8tl746 Trevor ex¬ 
pressed himself strongly in favour of opening 
negotiations with France: ‘ the only string 
left to oiu’ how.., before Europe is absolutely 
fiimg off its old hinees, is to trywhether there 
may still he a party left in theFrenoh cabinet 
for peace ’ (*6. 3 Aug. 1746). He drew up a 
plan for ' a general accommodation by means 
of a preliminary treaty between Fiance and 
the maritime powers.’ This was generally 
approved by the ministers, but was not 
adopted and led to no results, and Trevor’s 
position became almost untenable. ' In public 
conferences which I cannot avoid I am baited 
untuercifully, and am told that if every time 
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the oomhined army, England is not m ally 
for the republic ’ (ib. 26 Fob. 1746-6). It 
was at first intended that Trevor shouM act 
as the British plenipotentiary at Breda 
(Weston to Trevor, 14 Aug. 1746, p. 146 tb.), 
but Lord Sandwich was ultimately^ sent. 
On the arrival of the latter’s credentioU m 
November 1740, Trevor sent in a request for 
his recall. On 22 Nov. he was promised a 
commisBionershlp of the revenue in Ireland, 
which he received in 1760. 

Trevor, whose great-grandmother, Itutli, 
was tlie daughter of John Hampden, the 
patriot, Buoceadod to the estates of John 
Hampden of Great Hampden, BuokiMham- 
shire, in 1764, and tools the name of IlanM- 
den by royal license on 22 Fob. 1764. On 
2 June 1760 he was appointed joint-po^ 
master-general, and held the office tililOJiuy 
1766. On the death of his half-brother, Jolm 
Trevor, on 27 Sept. 1764, he beoamo four^ 
Baron Trevor of Bromham, Bedfordshire. Ho 
was created Viscount Hampden on 8 Juno 
1776. He died on 22 Aug. 1783 at Bromham, 
where ha was buried. 

Trevor married, on 6 Feb. 1743, at The 
Hague, Oonstantia, daughter of Fetor An¬ 
thony de Huybert, lord of Van Kruyningeu, 
iW whom ho left four children—Oonstantia, 
IMiomas, second viscount Hampden, John 
Hampden-Trovor, third viscount nampidon 
[q. vj, and Anne. 

TPrevor was a good scholar and a oolleotor 
of drawings and prints. Ho wos elected a 
fellow of the lioyal Society on IS Dec. 1764. 
Ho was the author of Latin poems entitled 
‘Britonnia,’ ‘ Lnthmon,' and ‘Villa Brom- 
homensis,’ written between 1761 and 1770. 
These poems were published, under the title 
‘ Poematia Ilampdeniana,’ by his son John 

• _I__... in 170Q n.n^ 


in sumptuous style at Parma in 1792, and 
dedicated to George TH. There is a vignette 

POTtrnit ia ^il^iisow^^'^toVpie,^^^^^ soizo, burn, or destroy three Ranch shipi 

tam llall. which were fitting out tliero. On the night 


Wnles, ii. 364), and was grandfather of 
John Trevor (1626-1672) [q. v.] In B 
Saclcvill Trevor commanded the Adventnra 
in the squadron on the coast of Spain nX 
Sir Richard Leveson [q. v.] and Sir V’llhi™ 
Monson [q. v.], and, on their return to Ply¬ 
mouth, commanded the Mary 
Bocond oiMdition in the same year, under 

Monson. He remained behind on the coast 
of Spain, and took andbroughtinfour Spanish 
vessels, which were condemned as pri 7 ., 

Th6u-oargo,principallynaval stores, was esti¬ 
mated to be worth 4,6001, out of which the 
queen ordered him a reward of 6004 ^e died 
before it was paid, and her successor cut the 
amount down to 3004, which was ordered to 
be paid, 26 April 1006 (State Papers, Dom 
James 1, xiii. 77). In 1603 he commanded 
the Rainbow, again with Leveson and 
Alonson. On 4 July 1604 he was knighted. 
In 1623 he commanded the DeGance, one of 
the squadron sent to Santander, under the 
Earl of Rutland, to eecort Prince Charles 
and his expected bride to England. On 
12 Sept. Charles arrived at Santander with¬ 
out tho bride, and went off immediateljr 
to see Rutland on board the Prince. As k 
was returning to the shore after dark, it 
began to blow hard, and the wind and tide 
were sweeping tho boat out to sea agunst 
tho exertions of the rowers. In passing 
astern of the Defiance, a buoy fast to a lope 
was floated down to them, and the prince 
was thus got on hoard, reacued &om a 
position of some danger (Eownij., Epiit, He- 
elian, § iii. 92, v. 12). 

Ill 1620 he is named in a list of able and 
exporionced soaewtaius (State Papmjio-Bi, 
Charles I, xxx. 04), and m 1027 was in 
command of a squadron in the North Sea, 
omployed during the eummor in hloekadmg 
tlio Elbe, so os to prevent contraband of war 
being sent to Spain, as olso in carrying oyer 
recruits to bo landed at Bremen or Stade. 
In September he was at Harwich, and wm 
ordered to go over to the Texel, there to 


[Gent. Mag. 1788, ii. 718; Doylo’s Official 
Baronage, s.v. * Hampdon; ’ Hist, MSS. Comui. 
14th Bop. pt. ix., lOtli Bep. pt. i.; Ooxo's Mo- 
moirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole j Trevor’s Dos- 
patohos at tlio Bocord Office.] W. O-n. 

TREVOR, SXB SAOKVILL (j7. 1632), 
naval commander, third son of John Trevor 
of Trevalyn, Denbighshire, was probably 
born about 1680. Ills younger brother, Sir 
Thomas, is noticed separately. An elder 
brother, Sir .Tohn, knigiited in 1003, was 
surveyor of the navy (Dwirw, Fisilationa of 


of 27 Sept. Trevor with his squadron went 
into thcToxel, ond, with voiy little rep 
tauco, took possession of one of the ships, 
the Saint Esprit of eight hundred tons. Th# 
cuptfiiuB under liiui wrote tlint the ouiers 
mmht have been taken os easily, aa they 
had very few men on board, but Treyor 
tbouglit that in attempting the others he 
would lose tho fli'st, aa his force was not 
ficient to leave her properly guniM (A 
Ixxviii. 62, Ixxx. 2,13, 26). Howeill, who 
"ddrosBod him as ‘Noble Hncle,’ wrote that, 
witliout oompliiuonting you, it was one of 
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riTil^exploits tliat was perfonnecl since 
fee wars Wan’ (Epkt. Jlo-elinn. v. 12), 
April 183^ appointed on a com- 

^ „jnn to decide on the number of men to 
fallowed to the ships of the navy. As 
rtae is no further mention of him, it would 
Lb prohoble that he died shortly after. 
TremMtied Eleanor, daughter of Sir John 
•sa'see of Clifton, Cheshire, and widow of 
Sit Henry Bagnall. 

ruionson’s Naval Tracts; Collins's Peerage 
ffl^eesl, vi. 294, Coke MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Oimm.). 1- 323-8, 335; State Papers, Dom.) 

J. K. Xj. 
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of that place, by his wife Mary, daughter of 
ga George Bruges of London, Uis elder 
litother, Su; SncTcvill Trevor, is separately 
aoticcd. Thomas was admitted a member of 
the Inner Temple at an unusually early age 
10 November 1692, was called to the bar m 
1008, and became reader of his inn in 1020. 
la was knighted at Whitehall on 10 Juno 
1619, and was appointed solicitor to Prince 
CHarles. On 28 April 1625 he was nominated 
leneant-at-kw, and on 12 May he was od- 
vanced to a seat in the exchequer in the place 
of George Snigge. On 17 Deo. 1633 he was 
placed on the commission to exercise eccle* 
Weal jurisdiction in England and Woles. 
Ob 7 Eeb. 1036-7 Trevor woe one of the 
twelTejadgeswhoreUirned an answerfavoiuy 
ibla to the right of the crown to collect ship- 
noaey, and he followed up his opinion in 
1638 oy delivering judgment in favour of tho 
rnremmeut in the case of Ilampden (_Cal, 
Saif Papers, Dom. 1636-7, pp. 410-18). On 
the meeting of the Longpoidiameut proceed- 
iaga weie taken against the judges for their 
declaiation in regard to ship-money, and in 
December 1640 Trevor and four others were 
lequhedtogiye security in 10,0001. each that 
they would appear for judgment whenever 
caflad tot (Lords’ Journals, iv. 116; WniiD- 
iffiXB, Memorials, p. 4^. He was impeached 
la July following with Sirlluinphrey Davon- 
portm.v.] and laohardWeston (1020P-1881) 
[q.T.J, when Edward Hyde (afterwords Earl 
at Olarendon) opened the case against them 
(Jf>. JE, Syde's Speech at a Conference 
mtem both Mouses, London, 1641). On 
19 Oct. 1643 he was fined 6,0001. and sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment at the pleasure of 
the House of Lords, The fine was imme¬ 
diately paid, and Trevor was released and 
allowed to resume his place in the exchequer 
(lorda’ Journals, vi. 261-6; Wuithlookb, 
p,76). He was finally freed from his im¬ 
peachment on 20 May 1644 (Lord^ Journals, 


vi. 662; Command Journals, ii. 164, 194, 
196-8, 200, iii. 261, 280, 2821. 

On the outbreak of the civil war Trevor 
was content to recognise the authority of 
parliament. He was one of the tWe 
judges who remained in London, presiding 
at the exchequer, while Sit Tkancis Bacon 
(1687-1667) J*q. v.] was alone in the king’s 
bench and E^und Heeve (1683 **-1647) 
[q. V.] at the common pleas. At Michael¬ 
mas 1643 he and Eeeve were served with 
writs from Charles requiruig their attend¬ 
ance at Oxford, but instead of complying they 
committed the messengers, one of whom was 
afterwards executed as a mpy (OxAitiiinioN, 
History of the Rebellion,18W, iu, 262). The 
execution of the king, however, aroused his 
displeasure, and on 8 Feb. 1048-9 ho refused 
to accept the new commissiou offered him by 
tho authorities. IIs died on 21 Dec. 1660, 
and was buried at his manor of Leamington 
Hastings in ■Warwickshire. Trevor was 
twice married; fiiSt, to Prudence, daughter of 
Hen^ Boteler; and, secondly, to ^‘ouces, 
daugmer and heiress of Daniel Blennerhasset 
of Norfolk. By the former he had an only 
son Thomas, who was created a baronet in 
1641, and died without issue on 26 Feh, 
1676-6, when his estate descended to Sir 
Ohoiles Wheler, hart, grandson of Trevor’s 
sister Mary. 

[Foss's Judges of England, vi. S67-9; Dug- 
dalo’sllist. of Warwiemhire, i. 309:00660^8 
State Trials, iii. 1126; OoUios’s Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, vi. 204; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, 

vii. 129, viii. 2/8; Gardiner’s Great Civil War, 
i, 244; Williams’s Eminent WelBbrneD; Smytb's 
Obituary (Ciimden Soc.), p. 44.] E, 1, C, 

TBEVOBi, THOMAS, Babon Trevob 
of Bromham (1668-1780), judge, second 
son of Sir John Trovor (1626-1670 [q. v.], 
by Biith, fouith daughter of John Ilampden, 
the patriot, was baptised on 6 March 1667-8. 
He was educoted with Bobert Harley (aitet- 
words first Earl of Oxford) [q. v.] at Birch’s 
school, Shilton, Oxfordshire, and at Christ 
Ohni'ch, Oxford, whence he matriculated on 
7 July 1673. In 1672 he was admitted a 
student at the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar on 28 Nov. 1680, elected 
autumn reader in 1687, and bencher and trea¬ 
surer on taking silk in 1689. In 1692 he 
succeeded Somers as solicitor-general (3 May), 
was knighted (21 Oct.), and returned to par¬ 
liament for Plympton, Devonshire (9 Noy.), 
which seat he retained until the dissolution 
of 7 July 1698. He acted with Somers 
(then attorney-general) in the prosecution of 
Ohailes, Lord Mohim [q. v.l, &r the murder 
of William Moimtford [q.v.], 31 Jan.-l Feb. 
1602-8, and succeeded to the attomey-gene- 
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ralship on 8 Juno 1695. In this capacity 
he maintained the legality of cominitmenta 
for high treason by secretaries of state on tho 
return to tiie habeas corpus in the cose of 
Kondoll and Eoe, 31 Oct., 0 Nov. 1696; and 
conducted the prosecution of tho conspirators 
against the life of the king. The bill of 
ottainder against Sir John lenwiok (104B?- 
16971 [q.T.j in 1696, and the expulsion of 
Sir Charles Duncombe [q. v.] in 1698, he 
courageously opposed, and, though continn- 
ing to hold ombe, did not ait in the parlia¬ 
ment of 1698-1700. To the following pnrlia.- 
mont he was returned for Lewes, Sussex, 
1 Jan. 1700-1, but vacated the seat the same 
year on being advanced to the ohief-iustioe- 
ship of tho common pleas (28 June), upon 
whioh he took tho degree of seijeant-at-iaw 
(1 July). 

Never more than a lulcewarm whig, Trevor 
was continued in office by Queen Anne, and 
sworn of the privy council, 18 June 1702. 
On the writ or error in tho Aylesbury elec¬ 
tion case (Ashby v. White, BiyiioiTD, Re¬ 
ports of Cases in tJie King’s Bench and Cawr- 
mon Pleas, p. 938) ha concurred with the 
majority of the judges of the king’s bench in 
advising the House of Lords that the Oom- 
mons hod exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
the competence of voters - nn opinion from 
whidi the majority of the peers fortunately 
dissented (14 Jan. 1703-4), On the commit¬ 
ment by the speaker of the plaintiffs in the 
subsequent actions, and the dismissal by 
the queen’s bench of then.' application for a 
habeas corpus, he concurred with the majority 
of his colleagues in holding (26 Feb. 1703-4) 
that such a case was reviewable as of right 
on a writ of error in parliament, but that 
whether in that particular cose a writ of 
error lay was for parliament alone to deter¬ 
mine ^24 Feb, 1704-6). lie was one of the 
commissioners appointed, 10 April 1706, to 
arrange the terms of the dodnitive treaty of 
union with Scotland, and was first com¬ 
missioner of the great seal in tho interval, 
24 Sept.-19 Oct. 1710, between its sur¬ 
render by Lord Oowpar and its delivery to 
Sir Simon Hoi'court. He was created Boron 
Trevor of Bromham, Bedfordshire, on! Jan. 
1711-12, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords on tho following day. As tho first 
lord chief justice of the common pleas raised 
to the peerago dm’ing his tenure of office, 
he marks on epoch in our logal history; but 
he owed his advancement less to his own 
merit than to tho political exigency of the 
hour, being one of the twelve peers oreatod 
to overpower the rosiatanoe of tho llouao of 
Lords to the peace of Utrecht. By commis¬ 
sion of 9 March 1712-13 he occupied tho | 


tvoolsack during the illness nf T ^ 
Harcourt (10 aid 17 
as unehristion the proposal to put a S 
the head of the Pmtender, 8 Ipril S" 
rendered himself suspect of Jacobitism; C 

The oner^ with which he opposed tha 
Septennial Bill, 10 April 1716, and the m 
of pains and penalties against Atterburv. 
16 May 1723, makes it probable that^ 
loyalty was not unimpeachable. Neverthe 
less lie was chosen to succeed the Duke of 
IQngsl^on aa lord privy seal, 11 March 
1726—0 f cindj ftstueBohisiotot'weoiiWfllpole 
ond Towushend widened, was muckcourtd 
by the latter. He was one of the lords ius- 
tioes in whom, 31 May 1727, the legency 
was vested during George Ts absence from 
tho realm. On the accession of Qoorgellha 
retained the privy seal until his promotion 
8 May 1730, to the presidency of thecouncu! 
lie died on the 19th of tho following month 
at his villa at Peokham. His remains repose 
iwider a handsome monument in the parish 
church of Bromham, Bedfordshire, where hs 
had his prlneipnl seat. Hia portrait, painted 
by Thomas Murray, was engraved by Eobert 
White in 1702. 

For so inconstant a politician Trevor en- 

K an unusual measure of respect. Though 
rioinly docs not rank among tke sages 
of tho law, his ability was aclcnowledged by 
Lord Oowjei in the minute advising hu 
removal (OauPBULi,, Chancellors, 4th edit, 
V. 296). Ills judgments ore reported 
Lord llaymond. 

Trevor married twice, yh!.: (1) By license 
dated 31 Moy 1690, Elizabeth (4. 1702), 
daughter of John Soarleof Finchley, Mid¬ 
dlesex ; (2) on 26 Sept. 1704, Anne (d, 1746), 
daughter of Bobert Weldon of St. Law¬ 
rence Jewry, Loudon, ond widow of Sir 
Bobert Bernard, bart,, of Brampton, Hun- 
tingdonshire. By his first wife he hod issue 
two sous, Thomas and John, and two 
daughters; by his second wife he had three 
sons: Eobort Ilampden-Trevor Qifterwards 
first viscount Hampden) [q. v,], Biobard 
G707-1771) [q.v.l, and Edward (died young). 
Both his sons oynis first wife died without 
mole issuo, having in turn succeeded to the 
peerage, which men devolved upon their 
half-brother Bohert. 

[Lb Novo’b Pedigrees of Buighte (Harl. Soc,), 
p. 430 i Fostor’s Alumni Oxon,; Inner Temple 
Books; C[okayne]’s OompletoPeerage;Ljsons'i 
Mngna Britannia, i. 61; Environs of London,! 
119; Buko of Manohoster's Court and Society, 
ii. 68; Lists of MBmbers of Parliamont (olci»l)j 
Pori, Hist. vi. 1338, vii. 297, viii. 334; Lotdr 
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Sa sigBS f. 336; Sial, MSS. Oomm. 13tlj Bel). 
?tB. ii. l'89-90« 196; noTreU’s State Trials, 
J aii. pp- i et aeq. 663, xiv. 861; LiittroU’s 
Bdntion of State Aflaira; Livdy Cowpor’a Diary; 
Beet’s Own Time (fol.) ii. 307-8, 689, (Svo) 
. 343 y, 12 ; Boyor’s Annals of Queen Anna, r. 
ipp. i.'2i «■ 742-4 j Polit. State, zzzix. 684 ; 

low Harrey's Memoirs, i. 113 ; Swift's‘Works, 
ed Scott; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, 
jiL 61; NoWo'a Ilonae of Cromwell, ii. 116; 
P®’b Iiivea of the Judges.] J. M. R. 


®:OHBTJa, lAGO (1779-1844), Welsli 
Calrinist. [See IIuoHiH, James.] 

TBIG&B) PRANOia (1B47 ?-ieO0), 
divine and economic writer, was born about 
10, Ha inatrioulated from University 
CoUeca, Oxford, in L661, graduating B,A. on 
16 Pei). 1608-9 and M.A. on 12 May 1679. 
.iftet taking priest’s orders lie was appointed 
rector of Wolbourn in Lincobisbire some 
thne before 1680. 'WTiilo in Linaolnebiro 
Trigge devoted conaidorable attention to the 
economic state of the country. In 1694 
be published ‘ A Godly and Fruitfull Ser¬ 
mon prenohod nt Granlham in 1692 by 
Froncis 'I^igge ’ (Oxford, 1601, Svo), in 
wliieb he reproved the commeroial morality 
of the time. The treatise contains interesting 
ptcdculara of the condition of a|fricultaTe 
isdconunerco in Liucoluehire. Tine wae fol¬ 
lowed in 1004 by a work entitled ‘ To the 
Eiug'smost e.xcellent Majestic. The Humble 
Petition of two Siatore, tho Church and 
Common-wealth. For the restoring of their 
ancient Commons and Liberties' (London, 
1604, Svo), wliicli contained a vehement 

C est against the enclosnro of common 
\a and against tiro conversion of arable 
bind into pasturo. Triage not only de¬ 
nounced tho moral turpitndo of such pro- 
eeedings, but pointed out forcibly the detri¬ 
ment mflicted on the etato liy the diminu¬ 
tion nnd impoverishmont of the country 
popnlation. IIo also sought to prove that 
the action of the lords of the manor was un- 
mnatitiitional (cf. CHurirEY, Sooial CHumges 
in England in the /SivteeniA Century, pt. i. 
possim }, Trigge died in 1006 at Welbourn, 
tnd was buried in the chancel of the church. 
He married a daughter of Elizabeth Ilussey 
' ofHunnuagton,’probably the widow of John 
Hussey of Harrington (Mutoaleb, Visitation 
((fLmolmhire, p. 69). Besides certain hone- 
fections to tho poor of Grantham, Trigge be- 
Qusatlied a valuahlo oollection of books for 
the USB of the town. They were kept in a 
chamber over tho south porch of Grantham 


church, and on the wall of the library were 
formerly some versos recording the gift 
(Si'MUT, Notes on Grantham, 1857, p. 167). 

Besides the worlcs mentioned, Trigge was 
the author of: 1. ‘An Apologia or Befenoe 
of our dayes against the vaine murmurings 
and complaiuta of mauie. ‘Wherein is . . . 
proved that our dayea are more happie . . . 
than tho dayes of our forefathers’ (London, 
168^ 4to), a.eulogy of the 'Reformation, 
2. ‘mcteeSacrffiseuLiicabrationee inprimam 
partem A^ocalypseos,’ Oxford, 1600, 4to, 
a. ‘Analysis Capitis Vieesimi Quart! Bvan- 
gelii seoundum Matthmum,’ Oxford, 1691, 
4to, 4. ‘A Touchstone whereby ma^easilie he 
discerned which is the true Gatholike Faith,’ 
London, 1609 and 1600, 4to. 6, ‘ The true 
Gatholiime, formed according to the Truth 
of the Scriptures, and tho Faith of tho 
ancient Fathers,’ London, 1602,4to. ‘Wood 
also assigns to him 6. ‘ Comment, in cap. 12 
ad Horn.,’ Oxford, 1600. An unpubbshed 
work entitled ' Oonalderaliones de aii- 
thoritate I'ogis, et Jurisdictione Emscopali, 
at iterum do Ceeremoniis et Liturgia JQoclesiffi 
Ajiglicanie,’ is among the Harleian manu- 
ecripts (No, 4063). 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxoii. ed. Bliss, i. 756! 
Foster's Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714; Amos’s 
Typogr. Andq. ed. Boebort, pp. 1176, 1405 i 
Mnoan’s Early Oxford Press (Oxford Hi&t, Soo.), 
pp, 30, 31, 37, 38.] E. I. 0. 

TBIMEN, HENRY (1843-1896), bota¬ 
nist, fourth and yonngeet son of Richard and 
Mary Ann Esther Trimen, woe born in tad- 
dine^on, London, on 26 Oct. 1843. He began 
to mrm an herbarium while still at King’s 
College school, and entered tho medical school 
of King’s College in 1860. After spending 
one winter at Edinburgh University, he gra¬ 
duated M.B. with honours at the university 
of London in 1805. Shortly afterwards, dur¬ 
ing an epidomio of cholera, he acted as medi¬ 
cal otficer in the Strand district; hut his 
inclinations were obvioueW towards botany 
rather than medicine. Pie joined the Bo¬ 
tanical Society of Edinburgh in 1864, took 
an aotive part in the Society of Amateur 
Botanists and the Botanical Exchange Club, 
and in 1869 became on assistant in the 
hotauical department of the British Museum. 
Devoted from the first to the study of cri¬ 
tical groups of plants, such as the docks and 
knot-grassee, ke in this year added to the 
list of British species the emalleat of flower¬ 
ing plants, a minute duckweed; and, in 
conjunction with Mr. William Thiselton 
Dyer (now director of the Royal Gardens, 
How), puMished the ‘ Flora of Middlesex,’ 
upon which they had been engaged from 
1866, a work which has ever since been re- 
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gardod as the luodol for county floras. After 
having for some time assisted Dr. Borthold 
Seemann with the ‘ Journal of Botany,' 
Trimen became assistant editor in 1870, and 
on Seemann’s death in 1871 succeeded him 
as editor, TVom 1876 to 1880 ha issued, in 
conjunction with Professor Eohart Bentley, 
his second important work, 'Medicinal 
Plants,’ which appeared in forty-two parts, 
end contains coloured figures of most of the 
species in the ‘Pharmacopoeia.’ Triman 
acted for many years as lecturer on botany 
at St. Mary’s llo-spital j hut in 1879 he was 
appointed to succeed George BLenry Ken¬ 
drick Thwailes [q. v.] as director of the 
botanical gardens at Peradeniya, Ooylon. 
Besides a thorough rearrangement of the 
plants in these gardens in scientific order, 
and much work at economic botany, espe¬ 
cially quinology, which is recorded in hh 
annual oQlciai reports, Trimon diligently 
explored the island, collecting materials for 
a flora. In 1886 ho published a catalogue 
of the plants of the island with their ver¬ 
nacular names, and in 1893 the first volume 
of his magnum, opun, ‘ A Handbook to the 
Plora of Oeylon.’ This work, which is some¬ 
what misnamed, since it occupies several 
bulky volumes, he did not live to coinplotoi 
but his materials have boon placed in the 
hands of Sir Joseph DaKon Ilookor, who 
has now nearly finished the work. Trimon 
died unmarried at Kandy on 10 Oct, 1890, 
and, was buried near his predecessor, Dr. 
Thwaites, in the Mahaiyawa cemetery. He 
was elected a fellow of the Iloyal Society 
on 7 Juno 1888, aud wos also a fellow of 
the Linneau Society. His name was given 
by Dr, King of Calcutta to a magnifloont 
Cingalese banyan-liko species of fig, Ficus 
Trimeni. In addition to the throe important 
works above mentioned, fifty papers by him 
are enumerated in the Koyal Society’s ‘ Cata¬ 
logue of Scientific Papers'.’ 

[Memoir by Mr, James Britton in Journal of 
Botany, 1806, pp. 480-04, with a portrait from 
a photograph,] Gl. S. B. 

TEIMLESTOH, tliiid Hatiob-. [Sob 
Bahndwai,!,, John, 1470-1638], 

TBIMMER, JCSHUA (1796-1867), 
geologist, the oldest son of Joshua Kirkby 
'Trimmer, was born at North Cray in Kent 
on 11 July 1796, ‘When he was about four 
years old liiB parents removed to Brentford, 
Middlesex, to be near his grandmother, Mrs. 
Sarah Trimmer [q. v.], the authoress. Tho 
child spent much time in her company, 
and she had great influence in forming his 
charnoter. Prom 1800 he was instructed 
by 'William Davison, ciuttlo of Now Brent- 


•'■S® of nineteen was sent to 
North Wales to manage a copper-mine for 
his father. Afterwards he was m charge oi 
a farm m Middlesex, but returned in l&is 
to oversee some slate-quarries near Banvor 
and Carnarvon. As he had been alwava 
fond of natural bstory, these oecupatlona 
turned his thoughts especially to geoloev 
and during his stay in North Wkles he 
mado_ the important discovery that 
containing marine fossils of existing species 
lie under a boulder clay almost on flie sum¬ 
mit of Moel Tryfaen, fully 1,360 feet above 
sea level. Quitting Wales about 1840 he 
was for some time employed upon thegeolo- 
gical survey of England, but after that spent 
tho remainder of his life in Kent, residing 
at any rate for part of the time, at Pavei^ 
ham. 

Trimmer was elected a fellow of the 
Geological Society in 1832, and in 1841 
published a book entitled ‘Practical Qeo- 
logy and Minorology; ’ he was also, accord¬ 
ing to the Royal Society’s catalogue, the 
author of twenty-four papers. Hieae, os 
might be expected from his interest in agri¬ 
culture, related chiefly to the more supei- 
flcial deposits of tho earth’s crust, in the 
classification of which ho made important 
advances, distinguishing thorn into northern 
drift and waip drift; dividing the former 
and older into a lower or boulder clay, and 
an upper sand and gravel; and showing that 
the more widely distributod warp drift rests 
on an eroded surface of one of these deposits 
or of some older rook, and is in immediate 
connection with the surface soil. Owing to 
his intimate knowledge of these subjects his 
advice on questions of drainage, Ranting, 
and tho more scientific aspects of ngricnltnm 
was much valued. While engaged m writing 
a book on tho geology of agriculture he 
died, unmarried, in London on 10 Sept, 18S7. 

[Obituary notice Quart. Jem*. Geol, Sue, 
1868, vol. ziv. p. zxzii.] T. 0. B. 

T RIMMER , Mbs. SARAH (1741-1810), 
authoress, born at Ipswich on 6 Jon. 1741, 
was tho only daughter of John Joshua Kirby 
[n.v.],byhi8 wife Sarah, daughter of Mr. Bull 
of Pramlingham. Sarah attended a school 
at Ipswich kept by Mrs. Justinier. In 1766 
she settled with her parents in London. 
Her brother, who died on 13 July 1771 (cf, 
FxtmMAN, Life cf William Zirbp, p. 11), 
was studying painting at_ Ipswich under 
Gainsborough, who was a friend of the elder 
Kirby, and a correspondence was maintained 
between tho brother and sister. The father, 
on reading Sarah’s letters, judged her capable 
of literary composition. She mot Dr, Jobn 
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0 ^ Reynold?, nnd, a dispute 
fftoinu tthoul a passage in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
tefcrby produced a Milton, from her 
toBket. Johnson was much impressed, and 
iicaented her with a copy of his ‘ Rambler.’ 
IlmTfas the origin of their friendship. She 
]jB^ also at this time Hogarth and Qains- 
biirowh. About 1769 the family removed 
toEew, Kirby being appointed clerk of the 
ffoilaor the palace. There Sarah met James 
Trimmer of Brentford, whom she married in 
1782. She led a quiet domestic life, educating 
Iiersiz daughters and assisting to educate her 


gll aoua. , 

After the publication of Mrs. Ann Letitia 
Barbauld's * Early Lessons for Children ’ 

a , Mrs. Trimmer’s friends persuaded her 
ce a like use of the lessons she gave her 
ciadren, Accordingly she published in 1782 
in'Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Jfjtuie.’ By 1802 it was in on eleveni h edi¬ 
tion. To the fret edition was appended a 
(ketch of Scripture history. This was aflor- 
enlarged as ‘ Sacrod History, selected 
6 om the Scriptures, with Annotations and 
Beflcctions adapted to the comprehension of 
rotitig Persons? Vol. i. appeared in 1782, 
nis. u. iii. and iv. in 1783, and vola. v. and 
ri. in 1784. 

lira. Trimmer aleo interested heraelf in the 
education of the poor. Before Robert Raikos 
[q.y,] started hie Sunday schools in1780 there 
Terescarcely any schools for the poor in Eng- 
had. On 18Mayl786Sundayschool8were 

r ed at Brentford, mainly through the 
ts of Mrs. Trimmer. By August there 
vers 169 children iu attendance, and by June 
1788 the number had reached over three hun¬ 
dred. Dissenters were large contributors to 
the institution. Queen Chailotto, wishing 
to act up Sunday schools at Windsor, con¬ 
sulted Mrs. Trimmer, who had on interview 
of two hours’ duration with her majesty on 
19 Nov. 1786. The result of the meoting 
wosthepuhlication in1786 of ‘ The CEoonomy 
of Chanty,’ a hook treating of the promo¬ 
tion and management of Sunday school s. It 
piEsed through three editions, and in 1801 
wasicpuhlishod, revised end enlarged. Bor¬ 
in? 1787 Mrs. Trimmer sot up a school of 
mdustry at Brentford, in which girls were 
jaught to spin flax at a wheel. The perusal 
inmt year of Mme. de Coulis’s 'Addle et 
Thdodore’ gave Mrs. lS:immer the idea of 
kring prints engraved with subjects from 
Kcred and profane history, to hang up in 
nmaeries, accompanied by books of explana- 
tiona. The prints wore first fastoned on 
pasteboard, aftorwards hound up in a small 
Tolume, and lastly placed at the head of the 
eiplanatory chapters. The hooks had sovoral 


editions, and were republished five times 
between 1814 and 1830 under the title of 
‘ New nnd Comprehensive Lessons? The 
plan of teaching little children from pictures 
18 now adopted in most infant schools. 

In Juno 1703 Mis. Trimmer formed a 
connection with the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which placed two of 
her hooks—‘Ths Abridgment of the Old 
Testament’ nnd ‘The Abridgment of the 
New Testament ’—on its list m that year. 
They remained on it for seventy-seven years. 
During that period about a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion copies were sold. Other hooks by her 
were issued by the snoiety, notably ‘ The 
Teacher’s Assistant’ (2vols.) and ‘The Scrip¬ 
ture Catechism ’ (pts. i. and ii.) 

Mrs. Tiimmer died suddenly at Brentford 
on 16 Deo. 1810, and was buried in the family 
vault at Ealing. Mrs. Jane West [q. v.] 
wrote a poem in her memory which was pub¬ 
lished in the ' Q-entlemon’s Magnsine’ for 
March 1811. Her husband predeceased her 
on 15 May 1792. Nine of her ohDdren aur- 
vived her. 

Mrs. Trimmer is best remembered for her 
'Story of the Robins,’which has been con¬ 
tinually reprinted down to the present time. 
It first appeared as ‘ Fabulous Histories ’ in 
1786. Tub hook was dedicated to the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia. She also wrote many hooks for 
charity-school children and se-vants. They 
were eometimes republished with new titles 
and added matter. Erom 1788 to 1789 she 
conducted the' Family Magazine ’ for the in¬ 
struction and amusement of cottagers and 
servants; and from 1802 to 1806 the' Gaai>. 
dian of Education,’ a periodical to criticise 
and examine books for ^ildren and hooks on 
educat ion, so that only good ones might spread 
abroad. A volume entitled ‘Instructive 
Tales,’ stories collected from the ‘Family 
Magazine,’ was piihlished in 1810. 

Mrs. Trimmer was a woman of groat 
piety, and, inspired by the example^ of Dr. 
Johnson, kept a diary, whiok is a daily self- 
examination in his manner, interspersed with 
prayers of her own composition. She was 
of pleasing appearance, and her countenance 
had an intellectual expression. _ Iler por¬ 
trait (now in the National Portrait Gallery) 
was painted by Henry Howard, K.A. _An 
engraving by II. Meyer forms the frontispiece 
to the first volume of her ‘ Life j ’ another, 
by E. Scrivpn; is in Oadell’s ‘ Contemporary 
Portraits ’ G812). Another portrait, pa inted 
by 0. Read, was engraved by G. Watson 
(BEOMtnx, p. 446). 

[Life and Writings of Mrs. Trimmer, 2 vole. 
1814, Srdotlit. 1826; Elwood’s Literary Ladies, 
i. 202-23; Gonl, Mag. 1811, i. 86.] E. L. 
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TRIMNELL, OIIAELES (16G3-1728), 
successively bisliop of Nonvioli and of Win- 
cliester, ba^ised on 1 May 1088 at Abbots 
lllplon in IXuntingdonsbirc, 'was tlic oldest 
surviving son of Charles Trimnell, by liis 
wife Mary. 

The elder Oiiabies Teimni]I.l (1630- 
1702), bom in 1630, •was the fourth, son of 
Edmund Trimnell of Ilan^or in llremMl, 
"Wiltshire, a descendant of &r NioholasTrim- 
nell, founder of the Worcestershire family of 
OolileyHall. He entered Winchester Uol- 
lege in 1642, aged 12, and was a scholar of 
Now College, Oxford, in 1647, but was 
pollod in the following your by the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners, lie proceeded to 
Qiieous’ C'ollogo, Cambridge, whence he gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 166]-2 and M.A. in 1665, 
Jn 1066 he became rector of Abbots Eiptou 
in Huntingdonshire, where ho remained 
until his death in 1702. He loft four sous 
—Charles; William, dean of Winchester 
(d. 1729); Hugln apothecary to the king’s 
household; and David, archdeacon of Lei- 
oostor (d. 1766). 

His son Charles entered Winchester Col¬ 
lege in 1674, and praeoeded to New Oollago, 
Oxford, matriculating thence on 26 July 
1681, graduating B.A. in 1686 and M.A. in 
1688, being incorporated at Cambridge in 
1096, and proceedingB.D. and D.D. at Oxford 
on 4 July 1699. In 1688 ho was appointed 
preacher at the B oils chapel by Sir J ohn Tre¬ 
vor (1637-1717) [q. v.], master of the rolls. 
In August 1689 ho atteudod llio Earl of 
Sundenand ond his lady in thoir journey to 
Holland, and after their rolurn home con¬ 
tinued tvith thorn at Althoip os thoir domes¬ 
tic chaplain. On 4 Doc. 1691 ho was installed 
in a prebend of Norwich, and in 1004 ho was 
presented hy Sunderland to tho rectory of 
Bodington m Northamptonshire, which he 
exchanged two yeai's lalez’ for Bringtou, tho 

P arish in which Aithorp stands. On 20 Jnly 
098 ho was collated archdeacon of Norfolk 
and resigned Bringtou in favour of Ilonry 
Downes, afterwards bishop of Derry, who had 
married his sister Elizabeth. 

Inl701 and 1702he madchitusclfprominent 
in the disputes which ag ilatcd the lower house 
of oonvocation by penning several pamphlets 
in favour of the rights of the crown. Among 
these may be mentioned; 1. ‘ A "V^indication 
of the Proceedings of some Members of tho 
Lower House of Convocation,’ 1701, 4to. 
2. ‘ Tho late Pretence of a constant Practice 
to enter the Parliament as well as Provincial 
"Writ in tho front of the Acts oC every synod, 
consider’d and disiirovod,’ 1701,4lo. 3. ‘An 
Answer to a third Letter to a Olorgyman in 
defence of tho entry of the Parllamonl-Writ,' 


* 11 , 0 . a. ■ jin Account of the Procmi 
mgs hotwoen the two Houses of Convocatim' 
u4oh met on 20 Oct. 1702,’ London, 1%’ 


in 1701 ho was made chaplain in ordinaiy 
to Queen Anne. In 1708 he was defeated 
by D, naiTow majority by Thomas Brathn-aite 
m Ins candidature for the office of wardsi. 
of New OoUego. In 1704 he was Sd 
^ the queen to the Mctory of Soutlmere m 
Norfolk, and m 1705 he undertook the oharire 
of St. Ciles’s parish in the city of Norwich 
On 8 Oct. 1706 he was appointed rector of 
bt. J limes s, Westminster, and on 8 Peh. 
1707-8 ho was consecrated bishop of Nor^ 
wich, in succession to John Moore (1640- 
1714) [q. v.l, being pei-miltod to keep the 
rectory of at. James’s one year with his 
bishopric (IICNNESSV, jYovtm JSepert. Bales. 
1808, p. 260). As bishop ho d uit.mmii«li. a 

lllYVlDul P1lV -l.lsn __ « 


the doctrmo of the subordination of tho church 
to the state, maintaining especially that such 
was the traditional position of the English 
church. In concurrence with these views 
ha showed himself strongly opposed to the 
higli-churoh opinions and practices then be¬ 
coming prominent. In 1709 he published a 
charge to hisclorgyiu which, after objecting 
to the ' indopondenoe of the church upon tbs 
stato,’ ho proceeded to condemn the belief in 
'the power of olfcring sacrifice’ and ‘the 
power of forgiving sins’ (Ajonr ash Otbb- 
Tos, English Church, i. 163). From that 
time he defended his opinions vehemently 
both in prcacliing and writing, and became 

f rominont ns a controvorsialUt. In the 
louse of Lords on 17 March 1709-10he sap- 
ported the second article of SacheverelTs 
impeachment by a speech which he after¬ 
wards publishoa (Loudon, 1710,8vo). On 
SO Jan. 1711 he xivcaohod a sermon before 
the upper house, in which, though more 
moderate than usual, he gave so much offence 
by his BOutiments that no motion was made 
in Iho hoiiso for the nsnal compliment of 
thanks. Whiston oven accused linn of scep¬ 
ticism (Horn', lieligious Thought, iii. 14,67). 

Soon Ilf tor the accession of Qeorge 1 ke 
was mado clerk of the closet to liis majesty, 
in which ollice he continued until his aeata. 
On 21 July 1721 ho was translated to the see 
of Winchester as successor of Sir Jonathon 
Trelawny [q. v.], and in Bie snme^ yeor Tras 
oloctod president of the Oorporation of tbs 
Sons of the Olorgy. IIo died without sur¬ 
viving issue on 16 Ang. 1723 at Famham 
Castle in SuiTey, and wap buried in "Win- 
ohostor Onthedi'al. By his wife Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of AVilliam Talbot (1659f- 
1730) [q. V.], bishop of Durham, he had two 
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jjDSwho died in infan^. She died in 1716, 
to j in 171^ married Elizabeth, daughter of 

Sit Bdniund "Wynne of Nostel, Yorkahire, 
^cond baronet, and widow of Joseph Taylor 
■ "■ pie. 


Though xrimnell’s political and ecclesias- 
ticsl opinions without doubt contributed to 
his advancement, he was by nature dia- 
iaterested, and based his views on sincere 
coovictiou. He was a man of culture and 
considerable learning. Several letters from 
him are preserved among the Egorton mauu- 
sciipts in the Briti&h Museum (2717 ff. 79, 
60,157,2721 fF. 377-96; cf. Ern, Calendar 
cf Comsp, relatiiiff to the Family qf Oliver 
if Nm). Hia portrait was engraved by the 
elder Faber from a painting attributed to Sir 
fiodlrey Kneller, now in tho possession of 
Jit. F, Jockaon, 79 St. Qiles Street, Norwidi. 

S iolmers'bBiogr. Diet. 1816; Funeral Sermon 
vis Stephens; Cassnn'a Bibhops of "Win- 
(Seatstj Kirby’s Winelieator Sehuliirs, ISO, 
199 , Burnet’s History of bis own Time, 1823, 
r.MO, 434; Wyon’s Hist, of the Boign of Anne, 
ii.g; Noble’s Continuation of Cranger's Biogr. 
ffist. iii. 74; Foster's Alumni Oion 1600-1714; 
lattrell's Brief Hi bt. Eolation, vol. vi. passim; 
Wilfotd’a Eminent and Worthy Persons, 1741, 
Appendix, pp. 20-1; Obaloner Smith’s Mezzo- 
date PortT.iiis, p 297; Notes and Queries, 8 th 
tei, X. 166,9th ser, iii. 204; Blomefleld's Norfolk, 
iii. 992, X. 369; Brit, Mus. Addit. MSS. 19106 
198,32666 197.] E. I. 0. 

ERIPE, JOHN (1762 P-1821), ontiquary. 
[See Swum, JoHir.J 

TRIPP, HENRY (d. 1012), author and 
tmcslator, mati’iculated as a sizar of Pem¬ 
broke Hall, Cambridge, in May 1602, gradua- 
tingB.A. in 1606-0 and M.A. in 1671. On 
S7 Feb. 1660-70 he was instituted to the 
luitory of North Ocltendon in Essex on tho 
presentation of Gabriel Poyntz, and on 
10 Nov. 1672 was admitted to the rectory 
of St. Stephen, "Walbrook, Loudon, on tho 
presentation of the Grocers’Company. About 
1681 he and Bohert Crowley [q^. v.] had a 
conference on doctrinal matters with Thomas 
I’ownd, all Oman catholic ondformer com'lier, 
tad, in reply to his objections to their method 
of adducing the authority of scripture, Tripp 
published a ‘Brief Aunswer to Maister 
Pownd’a Six Beosons,’ which was printed 
vith Crowley’s 'Aunswer to Sixo Beosona 
that Thomas Powndo at the oommandemont 
of her Maiesties commoners, required to be 
tunawered ’ (London, ] 68 J, 4to). Tripp re¬ 
signed tho rectory of North Ockeudon in 
1682, and tkat of St. Stephan, Walbrook, 
in 1601._ On 12 May 1688ho was appointed 
by tkc bishop of London rector of St. Faith’s, 


London, a preferment which he held until 
his death in 1612. 

Tripp translated: 1. ‘The Begiment of 
Pouertie. Compiled by a LearneoHiuine of 
onr Time, D. Andreae Hyperms [Andreas 
Gerardus]. Translated into En^ishe ^ 
H. T. minieter,’ London, 1672,8vo. 2. ‘ Vade 
mecum. Goe with mee: Bears Pietie and 
rare Cbaritie. By Otho Casmanue, i^eacher 
at Stoade. Translated out of Latiue, by 
H. T. minister,’ London, 1606,8vo (Anniai, 
Tranaoript of the Stationera' Regiaters, iii, 
304). 

T^ipp frequently preached before the Sta.- 
tionera* Company between 1683 and 1694 
{fb, vol. i. pabsimj, and he was probably iden¬ 
tical with ‘ Master Henry Tryppe ’ admitted 
a freeman of the Stationers’ Company on 
26 June 1698, being ‘put over' from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company (ifi, ii, 723), The only 
book entered in the ‘ Stationers’ Begiater ’ as 
printed for him is ‘ Otho Gasmans Ethickes 
and OcconomykoB Philos^hicall and 'rheo- 
sophicall, translated into English by Master 
Tripp himself,’ 16 Jan. 1008-5 ( 06 . lii. 899). 

[Tripp's Works; Cooper's Athens Oantabr. 
ii. 320; Newcourt's Bapert. 1. 640, ii. 447; 
Hennasay’s Novum Bepert. Eecles. 1898, pp. 99, 
386; Strype'b Life of Aylmer, 1821, p. 30; Amaa’e 
l^pogr. Antiq. ad. Herbert, p. 918.J E. I. 0. 

TRIVET or TEEVET, NICHOLAS 
(1268 P-1328), historian, was son of Sib 
Thojias Tbevui (df. 1388), who, according to 
Leiand, was of a Norfolk famUy; but more 
probably the Travels were connected with 
Somerset. Thomas Trevet was a justice 
itinerant for Dorset and the neighbouring 
counties from 12<38 to 1271. When Norwich 
Cathedral was burnt by rioters in August 
1272, Trevet was sent to try the malefactors 
(Tbiviix, Awialea, p. 279). His son describes 
him on thie occasion as ‘ justitiarius miles.’ 
Thomas Trevet died in 1283 (Foss, JvAyea 
ofFnylanf). 

Nikolas Trevet was probably bora about 
1268. He is said to have become a Domini¬ 
can friar at London, and to have studied at 
Oxford, whence he afterwards proceeded to 
Foris. At the latter university he began to 
study the chronicles of France and Nor¬ 
mandy (Anmlea, p. 2). Lelaud says that 
Trevet on his return to England became 
mior of the house of his order at London, 
He afterwards tai^ht in the echools at Ox¬ 
ford, and died in 1326, when about seventy 
years of oge. His name is usually ^elt 
Trivet, but in hie own obioniole, and in an 
anagram in his 'De OiHcio Missaj,’ appears 
as 'Keveth or Trevet. 

Trivet was a voluminous writer of theo- 
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logy and of commentaries on classical litera¬ 
ture, But his chief title to fame rests on 
his ‘ Aunales sex Begum Anglim qui a Go- 
mitibns Andogavensibus originem troxerunt.' 
This chronicle, -which extends from 1136 to 
1307, -was edited by D’Aohery in his 
‘Spicilegium’ (vol.-viii.), by Antho^Hall 
at Oxford in 1719, and by Thomas Hog for 
the Edglish Historical Society in 1846. The 
‘Ohromole’ has considerable merit as a 
literary production, and as a history it is 
judiciotis and accurate. Its chief value_ is 
for the reign of Edward I, during which 
period it is of course a contemporary narror 
ti-re. It was made use of by later -writers, 
as notably in the ‘Ohronicle’ ascribed to 
"William Eishangor [q. vj The chief manu¬ 
scripts are; Queen’s Collage, Oxford,_304, 
used as thobasis of Hall’s and Hog's editions; 
Merton College, 266; and Arundel MSS. 
46 and 220, and Horleian MS. 20 in the 
British Museum. 

Trivet’s other ^incipal works are: 

1. Theological,—1. ‘ExpositioinLeviticum,’ 
Merton CoUoge MS. 188, with a preface to 
llaimeric, the ^nersl of the Dominicans. 

2. ‘ De ComputoHebreorum,’ Merton College 
MS. 188. 3. ‘ In Psalterium,’ Bodleian MS. 
2731, Hereford Cathedral MS. 1^. _ This work 
is addressed to ‘ John, his provincial in Eng¬ 
land,’which fixes its date as 1317-20, during 
whidi years John of Bristol was the Eng¬ 
lish provincial of the Dominicans (JSngl, 
Hist, Eev. viii. 622). In September 1824 
John XXII instructed Hugh of AngoulSme 
to send him the apostils on the psalms com¬ 
posed by Nicholas Trevet (Bniss, Cal. Pap, 
Asp, ii, 401). 4. 'In libros Angustini do 
Civitate Dei.’ This has boon alleged by 
Bale and "Wharton to be the joint work of 
Trivet and Thomas "Walleys [q. v.] Trivet, 
however, -wrote a complete commonlary of 
his own, which begins ' Glorlosa dicta sunt 
do Tej’ there are manuscripts of Trivet’s 
commentary alone, or in combination with 
that of Wnlloys, viz. Beg. 14 0. xiii. 8, and 
Ilorloian 4093, in the British Museum; 
Laudian MSS. Miso. 128 and 426, in tho 
Bodleian; Merton College, 31, and BaUiol 
College, 78 (A) at Oxford; and Peterhouse, 
24j at Cambridge, The last twelve books 01 
Trivet’s commentary appear in some manu¬ 
scripts, and were several times printed, as a 
continuation of the commentary on the first 
ton books by "Walleys, Mayence, 1473, fol.; 
Louvain, 1488, fol.; Toulouse, 1488, fol.; 
Venice, 1480; andEriburg, 1401. 6. ‘Eloros 
super rogulam B. Angustini,’ Bodleian MS. 
3609; and Bog. 8 D. ix, 2 in British Museum. 
6, 'In [sc. limum] Boebii do consolationo 
Philosophic,’Bodleian MS. 2160; Additional 


MSS. 19686, 27875 in the Britishlluaeiim • 
Univ.Libr. Cambridge MSS. Dd. i. Dm’ 
There are also manuscripts at Pnm 
and Florence. 7. ‘Do Officio 
called * Do Missa et ejus partibus,’ and’ Ordo 
Missm seu Speculum Sacerdotale.’ Ad 
dressed to John, bishop of Bath and "wW 

1. e. John do Drokensiord (d. 13291 In ^-il 

Collet,’oil 

ford, 188; and Peterhouse, Cambridge G'* 
‘'S® Justicie;’ formerly 

the Carmelite Library at London fLnr ink 
Collectanea, iii. 61). 9. ‘Be Pato cum 

Opuscuhs Theologicis;’ in Bodleian MS. 244G 
there ore ‘Qurostiones sex de fato,’ with 
others, ‘De Sortibus, De Miraculia,Pollu- 
tiono nocturna,’ &o., which are perhaps by 
Trivet. 10. ‘Qumstiones vatiaj.'^ Aquei 
tion, ‘An omnia sunt admittenda, qnie 
tradit ecclcsia circa passionem Domini P’ is 
attributed to Trivet in MS, Ecg, 6 B, n. 
13, in the British Museum, and 0. 0. c". 
Cambridge MS. N. 7. Trivet is also credited 
with commentaries on Genesis, l^odus, 
Chronicles, and with other theological -writ¬ 
ings, as ‘ Do Peccatis.’ 

II. ^Philological.—1. ‘In [ec. librum] 
Volerii Buflni de non diicenda uxore’[8eB 
Map or Matos, WamdrI Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and University College, Oxford,MSS. 

2. * In Declamationee Senecc; ’ dedicated to 
John Lewisham, confessor to Xing Edward; 
MSS. 11^. 16, C. xiii; Bodleian, 2446; Fete> 
house, Cambridge, 16. 8. 'In Tragoediaa 
Senccte,’ Bodleian MS. 2446. 4. ‘In Wistolas 

5. Pauli ad Senecam,’ Bodleian MX 2446. 

6. ‘In alia opusoula Seneme.’ There is 
a manuscript of some commentaries by 
Trivet of this description in the Biblio- 
Ihoquo Nalionale. Bodleian MS. 2446 con¬ 
tains ‘ Expositio in Soueem de Morte Olandii ’ 
and ‘ In alia opuscula Seneem,’ -which seem 
to bo hy Trivet. 6. ‘ Super Ovidii Meta¬ 
morphoses,’ Merton College MSS. 85,290; 
St. John’s College, Oxford, MS. 137. 

7. 'In Canones Eclipsium ad Meridiem 
Sarnm.’ MS. Trinity College, Dublin {Met, 
MSS, Comm, 4th Bop. p. 694). 

III, Historical.—^Bemdea the' Ohromole’ 
already noticed, Trivet wrote : 1. ‘Ilistorio 
ah orbe condito usque ad suum tempus.’ 
This, or some part of it, is also styled 
‘ Historia od Ohriati Nativitatsm ’ and ‘De 


Gestis Imperatorum, Begum, et Aposto- 
lorum,’ It appears to have been originally 
-written in French ns ‘Les Oronioles qofteie 
N. Trevet eacript a dame Marie la fills mon 
seigneur le roi d’Engleterre le filtz Henri’ 
(Mary, daughter of Edward L who became 
a nun at Amesbury). This French version 
is contained in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
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iii^5; in Rawlinson MS. B. 178 j Bouce 
Bodleian Library; and in 
(jieshiini MS. 66. For a mannsoript at 
^KijtFark see Historical Manuscripts Oom- 
_;,„nn, 2nd Eep. p. 6. Spelman printed some 
atraotsfiom it m his 'Oonoihn’ (i. 104). 
duuicer is supposed to have derived his ‘ Man 
of Liiw’s Tale ’ from this Anglo-French chro¬ 
nicle (B- Bnoox, ap. Chaucer Soo.) The 
j^tin Version "was addressed to Hugh of 
AnsonlSme, archdeacon of Canterbury; it is 
contained in MS. Eeg. 13 B. xvi. 2. ‘ Cata- 
loeus Hegum Anglo-Snxonum durante Hep- 
tmtisi’ probably only a part of the longer 
cluonicle. 

rtrivot’s own OIiTonicIo, pp. 3, 270; Quotif 
ind Eebaid's Script. Ord. Ptced. i. 661-S, ii. 
gl9; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 722-S; 
Jog's Erefneo to Tnrot's Chronicle; Bernard's 
Catalogns MSS. Anglisa; Ooxe'a Cat. MSS. in 
Toll Anlisqao Oxon.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

C. L. K. 

trivet, Sm THOMAS (A 1388), 
Eoldier, was a member of a Somerset family, 
to wluch Nicholas Trivet [q, v.], the his¬ 
torian, and his father, Sir Thomas Trivet, 
the judge, probably belonged. A Tbomaa 
TriTSt held lands at Chilton Tryvet, Otter- 
Jampton, andNorth Petherton, Somerset, in 
13lO(PiioiiA.Tli, Pari Writs, iv. 1620). Sir 
Ttoinaa Trivet was perhaps son oi the John 
Im St who represented Somerset in the parlia¬ 
ment of January 1348 (JRetum of Members (f 
Mliament, p. 144), and probably grandson 
of the Thomas Trivot of 1316; he was a 
a^Iiew of Sir Mathew Gourney [q. v.] (cf. 
^olssAUT, ed. Luce, ix. 101). He and 
Jolm Trivet, probably a brother, served in 
the expedition to Spam in 1307, and Thomas 
Trivet was in the prince's company at the 
battle of Najara on 3 April (I'fi. vii. 18, 42). 
Jdm Trivot accompanied Edmund, earl of 
Cambridge, to Aquitaine in 13G9, and 
served under Sir John Chnndos and Sir 
Fiobeit Kholles during that year, and in 
Foiton in 1372; ho died in 1386, having 
lands at Fordington, Dorset (I'fi. vii. 118, 
141, 168, viii. 07; Cal Inq, post mortem,, 
iii, 79). 

Sir Thomas Trivet seems also to have 
served in Poitou, for when the English cause 
in that province seemed nearly lost he 
vent thither to serve under Sir Thomas Cat- 
terton in the Cotentin. He continued there 
during two years, and in 1376 took part 
in the defence of St. Sauveur le Vioomte 
under Oatterton (Fkoissakt, viii. 118, 193, 
197, 213). After the surrender of St. 
Sanveor and the return of its garrison to 
England, Trivet obtained a grant of 402. 
pet annum for his services on 27 Oot. {Cal 
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Pat. ^lla, Eichard II, ii. 198). He was a 
commissioner of array for Somerset in July 
1377 {ib. i. .39, 42). On 10 March 1378 he 
was engaged to _ servo under Sir Mathew 
Qoumey in Aquitaine with eighty men at 
arms and eighty archers fFBOtssABi vol. ix. 

‘ The Ueet assembled under John do 
Seville, fifth baron Neville of Eaby [q. v.], 
at Plymouth in July, but only reached Bor¬ 
deaux on 8 Sept. {&, ix. 70,80). Trivet was 
then engaged to serve Charles of Navarre in 
charge of Tudela, and about the middle of 
October left Bordeaux with three hundred 
lances (ai. vol. ix. p. Ivii). Marching hj 
Box, where his uncle Sir Mathew Gonmey 
was captain, he was induced by GoumeyA 
advice to stay and help rid the countiw of 
the Breton and French soldiery, 
castles of Montpin, Olaracq, and Pouillon 
were thus reduced, when, in response to an 
urgent summons from Charles of Navarre, 
Trivet resumed his march and joined the 
king at St. Jean Pied-de-Port {ib. viii. 108- 
108). With Charles he marched to Pam- 
|)eluna, and then the English were sent out 
mto winter quarters at Tudela. But Trivet, 
not wishing to lose the favourable oppo> 
tunity offered by the mild winter, deter- 
mineu on a raid into Spain. Setting out 
on 24 Bsc., he proposed to surprise the town 
of Soria, but the English lost their way 
through a snowstorm and the attempt 
faded. Trivet, however, advanced to Oas- 
cante, and in January made an attempt on 
Alfaro on the Ebro, but was repulsed 
through the valour of its women (ib. ix. 
110-16). This raid won Trivet much 
favour with Charles of Navarre; but, though 
the English were eager for fighting, peace 
was presently conduded, and iu the summer 
of 1379 Trivot was paid off with twenty 
thousand francs, and returned to Bordeaux 
(ib. ix. 116-18; Lopbz t Avala, ii. 102), 

On his arrival in Englond Trivet was well 
received by tbe Icing, and in October was one 
of the knights appointed to go with Sir 
John ArundeU [q. v.] to Brittany. Trivet’s 
ship escaped the storm which destroyed 
most of the fleet, and he returned in safety 
to Southampton (Fboissaet, ix. 124, 210- 
211). On 20 March 1880 he wns a com¬ 
missioner of array for Somerset (Cal Pat, 
Bolls, Richard II, i, 473), and in the 
summer joined the expedition under Thomas 
of Woodstock which landed at Oalais in 
July. Throughout the march to Brittany 
Trivet served with distinction in tbe advance 
guard, taking prisoner the Seigneur de 
Brimeu at Olfiiy-sur-Somme, and routing 
the Burgundians in a skirmish at Fervaques, 
and the Sice de Hangest before yenclume 
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g ^BOiasABT, ix. 239, 217-9, 267, 263, 284). 

Q acconi])aiiied Sir Tliomas I’ui'cy and Sir 
Robert KnolloB on tbeir misBioii to the 
Dulce of Urittnny at Ronnos in October. 
Subsequently he served at the siege of 
Nantes, took part in the second mission to 
the duke, and fouqht in the skirmish before 
the town on Christmas eve. After the 
siege was raised on 2 .Tan. 1881, Trivet was 
stationed with Percy and William, lord 
Latimer, at Ilennobon, and probably 
turned with them to England m April (ift. 
vii. 382-420, ed. Buchon; Ghron. du dvc 
Loys de Bourbon, p. 127, Soc. Ilist. do 
France). IIo was a commissioner of array 
for Kent on 14 klay 1381 (Ch2. Bat. BoUfi, 
Richard II, i. 674). 

Trivet was ono of the knights who served 
in command of the so-called critsado of 
Henry Respeuser [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, 
in Flanders in 1383. lie was backward 
in leaving England, and it was not till 
the Lonimners and the bishop's friends 
threatened violence that he sailed and 
joined Bospenser at Dunkirk late m hlay 

S ViLSiifaiiAH, Hist. Angl. ii. 86 ,01). With 
e other soldiers he compelled the bishop 
to lay siege to Ypres j thoir operations wore 
unsnooessful, and Trivet, like others of the 
knights in command, was nooused of 
treachery. After the siego was raised on 
9 Aug. Trivet, with Sir William Elmham 
and other military oillcers, opposed Bespun- 
sor in his wish to invade Picardy, and with¬ 
drew to Bourbourg. After Buspwisor was 
compelled to retire. Trivet and his compa¬ 
nions wore besieged at Bourbourg. Knighton 
relates a sto^ of how Trivot proudly 
thanked the French Icing for the comph- 
ment he paid them in coming to besiogo a 
small company of English with so groat an 
army (Chron, ii, 99), But the general re¬ 
port accuses Trivet, in common with the 
other commanders, of having accepted a bribe 
from the French to agree to terms ( Ohron.Angl. 

E . 366) MALvmura, p, 21), On his return 
0 was accused of treaoheiy, and, being 
convicted of having taken bribes, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, but obtained the 
royal favour ond was released (/ 6 . p. 26; Rot. 
Bari. iii. 162-3,166-8). When, in 1386, 
Richard II quarrelled with William Courte¬ 
nay [ 3 . V.], archbishop of Canterbury, Trivet 
is said to have restrained him from open 
violence j Richard retorlod by taunting him 
as a notorious traitor (I'i. p, 60; Walsiits- 
HAir, Hist. Anyl. ii. 128). However, Trivot 
continued his connection with the court, and 
is said to have advised the lung to take tho 
field against the appellants in November 
1387, and to have joined with Sir Nicholas 


at WestmLti (i6. ii. 166 ■ 
p. 107). He was accordingly’ 
was one of the king’s suppfrters who\^ 
arrested on 4 Jan. 1388, when he was wm 

mittod to prison at Boyer (16 ^ m' 

was sitting at Cambridge, Rivet wm 
thrown from his horse at Barnwell, and diS 
in nine hours. That same day —6 Oct-^ 
had been proclaimed in parliament that if 
any wished to bring charges against him fm 
his troaohory or other notorious m-imo they 
were to appear on the morrow (ij, p iggi 
Many rejoiced at his death by reason of hii 
overweening bearing, as well as on account 
of hie Ironobory in tbe oriisado of 1383 and 
tho evil advice wliich he had given to the 
king (WALsnraiiAir, Hist. Angl ii. 1771 
Froissart relates that Trivet’s heirs had to 
pay a heavy fine before thw could obtain 
their iiilieritnnco. Trivet left landa at Chil- 
ton Tryvot, North Petherlon, and other 
places in Somerset. His widow P.HwV t h 
amwived him till 1431 (Callng.postmrim, 
iii. 142, iv. 164). 


[Wttlsingham’a Ristorin Anglicans, Ed. 
voruBB Chmniclo op. Rigdon, vol. ix., Kmgt 
ton’s Ohroniole (all theao In Bolls SerT); 
Froissart, vols. vii-ix, od. Luco and Eaynaud, 
and vols. vii-ix., ed. Buebon , Lopez y Ayala’s 
Crdnioas do los Eoyea do Costilla, ii, 92, 102 j 
other authoritios quoted.] 0. L. K. 


TROKELOWE, THROKLOW, or 
THORLOW, JOHN nn ( ft. 1830), ohroni- 
clor and monk of St, Albans, may be iden- 
ti fiod with a monk of thot nome of the priory 
of Tynemouth, Northnmberlaud, a cell or 
dopondonoy of_ St. Albans, who in 1294 
joined with liis prior and others in an 
attempt to mako tlioir house independent of 
the a obey by transferring the aclvowaon to 
tho kino ; their design was betrayed to the 
abbot, .Jolm of Borkhampstead, who visited 
Tynoinoutli and sent Trokelowe and Ma 
occomplices in ckains to St. Albans. Trohe- 
lowo wrote ‘ Annalas,’ containing a history 
of tho reign of Edward II from 1307 to 
1323, hie work ending with a notice of the 
execution of Andrew Harolay, earl of Car¬ 
lisle [q. V.], after which oome tho words, 
‘ITuousqiie soripeit Frater Johannes de 
Trokelowe,’ Allhougli somewhat inflated 
in stylo and deficient in chronological lo- 
rangumeiit, it is of great value asau authority 
for the reign. It cannot have been written 
earlior than 1330, as it oonloins a lefeisnce 
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r the eMontion of Roger Mortimer (TV), 
ill of March (1287-1330) [q. v,], on 29 Nov. 
.1 that year. It. -was largely used hy tlie 
’ompilet of Brit. Mua. MS. IW. 13 E. ix, and 
thence hecame a source of Thomas of Wal- 
ijjoham’s ‘ Hiatoria Anglicana,’ So early aa 
the'date of MS. Reg. IS E. ix. it was attri- 
huted to Eishanger {Hiatoria AngUrana, i. 
iri. 163). for it forms part of the St. Albans 
l^b MS. Olaudiufl D. vi., the only manu> 
jaiptof it known to exist, and the compiler 
jeeingthere the beading to No, 4, f. 97, 'Inci- 
"oronioa W. de liiahanger,’which in- 


^uces Eishanger’a chronicle Imown as the 
'Betons' Wars,’ and printed hy the Camden 
gooietyin 1840, and not marking Troke- 
lowe’s name at the end of bis ‘Axmales,’ 
considered that the eubsequent pieces, which 
hive no heading, down to Blaneford’s ehro- 
licle (No. 9), were all by Eishanger. Bala 
confiises the work of Trokelowe with the 
lAnnales Edwardj Primi,’ printed in vol. iii, 
ofthe Ohroniclea of St. Albans in the Rolls 
Series. Trokelowe's work was edited, along 
irith &a Chronicle of Henry de Blaneforde, 
vldoh continues it, hy Thomas Hearne, 
(Kfoid, 1729 j and in 1860 also with Blane- 
fotde and other pieces by H. Q. Riley in 
vol. iv. of' Chronica Monasterii S. Albani ’ in 
the BoUs Series. 

[J. da Trokelowe, &a. Introd. pp. xv-xviii, 
83-127; T. Walaingham, i., Introd. pp xvi, 168 j 
llRiihangor, Introd.pp.xiv-xviiij Hardy’s Cat. 
ofhbt, ill. 379; O-csta Abb. S. Alb. ii. 31-3 
(all Bolls Ser.); Bishangor'a Cbton. Introd. 
l)p.Tiii-iTi (Oaind, Soc.); Mon. Hist. Brit. Gen, 
Introd. p. 80 ] W. H. 

TROLLOPE, Bra ANDREW (d. 1461), 
soldier, is said by Waurin to have been of 
lowly origin. lie fought long in the Erench 
wars of Henry YI's day, and acquired a great 
reputation for courage and skill, hut was 
geoeTBlly on the losing side. lie was in 
command of Qavray under Lord Scales when 
it WHS captured on 11 Oct. 1449. In Match 
1450 ho had to give up Frouiw, partly as a 
ransom for Osbert Mundefordt [q, v.l and 
after the sm'render of Falaise m 1460 he 
went to England. He returned to France, 
and held the appointment of sergcant-poiler 
of Calais, and was ooncerned in 1468-4 in 
the conspiracy of Alonqon, When in 1469 
Warwiik came to England, Trollope was 
with him, and accompanied him as a Yorkist 
to Ludlow, lie Is said to havo been won 
Over to the Lanoastriau side by Edmund 
Beaufort, duko of Somerset; on the other 
hand, he may well, as has been said, have 
never intended to serve against the king. 
In any ease, on the night of 12 Oct. 1469 he 
and Sir James Blount went over to the 


Lancastrian camp, and the Yorkist leaders 
dispersed. He seems to have been with 
Somerset when ha went over as lieutenant 
of O&lais in November, but they could only 
get possession of Guianes, and in April 1460 
Somerset was badly defeated at Newham 
Bridge. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Englaud. He arranged the plan of the battle 
of Walcefield (31 Dec. 1460), and one of his 
Borvancs captured Richard, duke of York. 
He was the commander of the Lancastrian 
horde that marched south and won the second 
battle of St. Albans (7 Feb. 1460-61). After 
that fight he was knighted; he was suftering 
at the time from a ‘ caUetrappe ’ in his &ot, 
and jokingly said that he did not deserve the 
honour done him os he had killed hut fifteen 
Yorkists. He retired north with the army, 
and was killed at Towton on 29 March fol¬ 
lowing. He was attainted in the same year. 
Polydore Vergil describes him as ‘ vir sum- 
mse belli scientiie et fidei.’ He is mentioned 
in a poem of Lewis Glyn Oothi, 

[Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, ii, 104, 215, 
244, 272; Rot. Pari. v. 477-9 ; Wars of the 
English in France, od. Stevenson (BoUa Ser.}, 
li. 628, 775; Blondsl’s Rednctio Normennim 
(EoUs Ser,), pp. 103, 106, 106, 107, 166, 329, 
364; Waurin’t Ohroniclea, ed. Lumby (BoUs 
Ser.), 1447-71, pp. 160, 278, 276. 279-80, 306, 
322, 326-7, 336, 840-1, or ed. Dupont, ii. 194, 
&c.; ChroD. Mathieu d’Escoacby, ed. Beau- 
court, i, 204; Basin'b Hist, dee rtgnes de 
Charles VH et Louis XI, i. 299; Cosneau’s 
Arthur de Richemont, p. 402; De Beaucourt’s 
Hist, de Charles 711, vi. 46,270; Collections of 
a London Citizen (Oemd, Soc.), p. 206; Three 
Fifteenth-Century Chronicles (Camd, Soo.), pp. 
164-6, 101; Chron. Cent, Croyl. (Fell and 
Fulman), p. 681; Fnston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 
ii. 6, 6; Gwalth Lends Glyn Cothi, eft 1837, 
ni. 82; Polydore Veigil’s Hist. AngL, ed. 1646, 
pp. 607, 611.] W. A. J. A. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY (1816-1882), 
novelist and post-office official, son of Thomas 
Anthony ond of Frances Trollope [q. v,], was 
born at 16 Keppel Street, Russ^ Square, on 
24 April 1816, Thomas Adolphus TroUope 
[q. T.j was bis elder brother. He was elected 
a scholar of Winchester in 1826, hut his 
father, having settled at Harrow, removed 
his sou to Harrow school next year, Anthony 
OB a town boy and day pupil was despised and 
persecuted by masters and scholars ^ike, and 
so neglected that after nearly twelve years’ 
schooling he left unable to work an ormnaiy 
sum or write a decent hand. The examino- 
tionof Charlev Tudorfor the internal naviga¬ 
tion office, which has so amused the readers 
of ‘ The Three Clerks,’ is, Thnllope informs us, 
no other than that whiiffi he himself passed, 
or rather was supposed to have passed, on 
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obtaining in ISSi a olerkaliip in tho general 
post-oilice. Ilia first seven y oars in the ofiice 
■were, as he admits, equally unprofitable to 
the service and to himself, and -wretched 
from pecuniary embarrassment. His official 
superiors on their side treated him harshly, 
and took no pains to elicit the devotion to 
duty and the business faculties which ho 
was to show that he possessed in abundant 
measure, lie seemed on tho point of dis¬ 
missal -when, in 1841, ho extricated himself 
by applying for an appointment os a post- 
office surveyor in Ireland, which no one else 
would accept. From this time all went well 
with him olEoiallyj the open-air life and 
extensive journeys incidental to his new 
duties suited him perfectly; while iiitcrest 
in his work and a sense of reapouaibilily 
developed his business aplitudoa. 'It was 
altogether a very jolly life which I led in 
Ireland,’ ho says, and he there contracted 
the taste fur hunting which has so greatly en¬ 
riched hia uovola with spirited scones and ^- 
scriptiona. On 11 June 1844 ho was married 
at llotherham to Hose, daughter of Ed¬ 
ward Hesoltine, a hank manager at Eothor- 
ham. A ^oar bofore ho took to writing as a 
muons of met easing his income, an end which 
he was long bofore alUiumg. Ilia first novel, 
'The Maedermots of Jlallyoloran,'begun in 
1843, was published in 1817 by T. 0. New¬ 
by, tho goiioriil rofuge for tho destitute in 
those days, who was about the same time 
bringingout' Wutheritiglloif'lits.’ Nofcwith- 
atanuiiig its considerable morits, ' The Mac- 
dormots ’ fell as abaolutoly dead from the 
press as did its more romarhahle companion. 

' The Kellys and tho O’Kellya’ (1848) had 
the advantage over its preducossor in two 
respects; it was publisliud by Colburn, and 
compared by tho ' Times ’ reviewer to a leg 
of mutton—' substantial, but a liulo coarse.’ 
Apparently the taste for lettered mut ton was 
extinct, for Colburn declared that he lost sixty 
guinoas by it, which did not, however, pre¬ 
vent his giving Trollope 201, for an historical 
novel,' Lo Vuiidfio ’ (ISfiO), unread then and 
little read since, though it has been re¬ 
printed. Tho two Irish novels nftorwarda 
enjoyed a fair measure of popularily. 

Disappointed as a novelist, Trollopo tried 
his hand at a comedy, 'The Noble Jilt,’ 
■which was never even oilered to a nmimgor, 
but which he afterwards ulilisud in ' Dan 
you forgive her P ’ Furthoi* literary experi¬ 
ment was chocked by on official oommisaiun 
which for a time provenlod ttU ntteuixit at 
composition, but proved tho oliiof source of 
Trollope’s subsequent distinction—an inspec¬ 
tion of postal deliveries in rui-al distriets | 
Uuoughout the <(outh--wc8t of Groat Britain. 


ambition of my life to cover tke^f*® 
withriu-al letter-carriers.’ In this 
obtained a large portion of the unmensestoA 
of information respecting persona and tK 
which imparts such extraoidinaiv verCf 
his multitudinous novels. The i^a of - 
Warden’ came to him 'whilst -svanderm^ 
one midsummer evening round the dim:!?® 
of Salisbiuy Cathodi-al? althouS tCw- 
was not begun for a year afterwaids It 
was published in 1866, and its success, if not 
brilhant, was unequivocal. It revealed anmv 
humorist and a new type of humour Nn 
such picture of the special features of oatK 
dral society had been given before, nor 
anything so good boon done since, excentiiur 
the corresponding portions of 'BaretestM 
Towers’ and the rest of the 'Borsetshire- 
novels. ihosB, however, are much mors 
complex, Trollope having discovered that 
tho same gifts which enabled him to portrav 
clergymen were equally avadable for other 
classes of society. For humour,' Barohester 
Towers ’ (1867) perhaps stands first j for the 


Barsel ’ (1867).' They 
stand at the head of his -WTilings, if we exoent 
"The Throe Clerks ’ (1868), a novel at onw 
painfully tragic oad irresistibly humorous 
in which ho drew upon his extensive knowi 
ledge of the civil service; and ‘ Orley Form’ 
(1863), wlioit) again pathos ond humour con¬ 
tend for the mastery, and the plot js more 
striking than usual with him. ‘Doctor 
Thorne’ had appeared in 1868, ‘Tho Be^ 
trams ’ in 1850, and ‘ Castle Itichmond,’ an 
Irish novel, in 1800. 


DiU'ing this time Trollope had beeniising 
in oJllcial digiulyaud omolmnsnt. liemitted 
from his English work to Ireland at a con¬ 
siderably higher salary, he had lived suc¬ 
cessively at Jlelfast iiiid atDoimybrook. fo 
1858 he -was sent on a postal nussion to 
Egypt, and in the autumn of the same year 
was despatched on another to the West 
Indies, which originated his contcihatione to 
the literature of travel. It is no wonder 
that he should have enjoyed such ameahle 
and lucrative expeditions at the puhlic ex¬ 
pense; and Edmund Yates, also a post-office 
employe, may be well believed when he says 
that their frequency excited considsrohle 
comment. Sir Eowland IliU, howeyei, 
Trollope’s decided adversary in most thinga, 
has left it upon recoi’d that his mission to 
the West Indies was fruitful in valuohla 
results, and that his suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of tho packet service had the 
assent of nautical men, Tho expedition to- 
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gjlUid ia ‘Tlis "West Indies and the Spanish claims the credit of one very important im- 
llam' (1859), a highly entertaining book of provement-the postal pillar-box. 
tijrel, considered by the witer as the best The years between Trollope’s return to 
oflus -work of this kind. In 1861 he visited England and his retbement bom the nest¬ 
le United States, not, however, at the pub- office had been fertile in literary work. He 
lie erpense, but on a nine months’ furlough, had formed connections vith the ‘ Cornhill 
g, 0 ted after‘a good deal of demurring.' His Magazine,' the ‘Fortnightly Eeview,’ and 
Secountof his travels, entitled 'NorthAme- the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.' Porthe ‘OomhiE’ 
(im’( 1869), is disparaged bytho author him- he commenced in January 1860 ‘Framley 
jtf, but was eminenUy nwful at the time in Parsonage,’ not only one of his best books, 
iidmg to direct public opinion at home into but one which brought him 1 , 0001 , nearly 
j ngnt channel. If the mother had dona twice as much as he had received for any 
America any wrong, the debt was amply die- former work. The rapid development of his 
(liarged by the son. _J^eihia retirement 6 om celebrity and the enhancement of authors' 
the post olhco he visil^d Australia and New gains by the magazine system were evinced 
geiuand (lS71-!l), and Sonth Africa (1877), by themuchbignev prices enbaeguentlypaid 
jmJuoing books upon these countries more by the proprietors of the same magazine, 
We in mstrnction than in entertainment, 3,0001 &r ‘ The Smell House at Allmgton ’ 
ts. with regard to the former countries, he (1864, one of his best novels), and 2,8001 
admits. Trollope’s series of colonial volumes ror‘The Olnvetinga’(1867). Still ampler 
extended to seven volumes in all, and despite were the proceeds of the novels published in 
tlieir statistical character achieved soma monthly:‘OrleyFarm’ (1862), ‘Can 
rogue. The oorliaat, ‘Australia and New you forg^a her?’ (1864, for which he re- 
Wand,' appeared in 1878 in two volumes, eaivad 3,620/,), 'The Lust Chronicle of Bai- 
A one-volume edition Mowed in 1876, set ’ (1867) yielded 3,000/. All these works 
‘South Australia and'Western Australia,’ constitute hia more remarkable fictions. 
‘Victoria and Tasmania,’ and ‘New South ‘Haehel Bay’ (1863) and ‘Miss Mackenzie' 
Wales and Queensland,’ each formed a (1866) are of less account. ' The Belton 
jniatata volume in 1874. Trottopa's account Estate’(1860; French translation, 1876) 
of’South Africa’ eame out in two volumes wasoontributedtothB‘Fortnightly Review,' 
B1877, and reached a fourth edition in 1878, for which at a later period he wrote papers 
In 1860 Trollope was transferred from Ire- on Cicero, published separately in 1880, and 
land to the chargo of the eastern postal dis- others in dmence of fox-hunting, in reply to 
tiiet in Eug;land, In the internal afiiiirs of attacks upon the sport by Professor Freeman 
th post-office he hud always been autago- hi the same penodicsl. Much amusement 
mshc to Sir Itowlaud Hill, It would csr- was occasioned by the collision of these two 
tamly have been diffioolt to find two men very rough diamonds. He contributed fie- 
ta alike in manner, temperament, and disco- gueutly to the ' Fall Mall Gazette ’ for some 
sitiou. Sir Howland's letiremont in 1864, years after its commencement in 1866, and 
10 much desired by Trollope, indiiectly tec- some of his pimers were reprinted. Upon 
mmaied his own conneotion with the post- his retirement mom the post-office he entered 
ollics, for when he became a candidate for into an undertaking from wbich much was 
the asaislant-secretaryahip, vacated by Sir expected, tbs editorship of the 'St. Paul’s 
JakuTdluy’s promotion to Sir liowlnndHill's Magaane,’ This was really a very good 
ollics, ffloitificatiou at being passed over was, magazine, but failed to attraot public favour 
by Ills own admission, chid among tie causes totheextent cfbecomingapayingspeculation. 
which led him to retire eight years before H published one of TiMope’s better novels, 
lecomiug entitled to a pension, lie took two ‘ Phinaas Finn, the Irish Member ’ (1800), 
jeacs to arrive at this docisieu, and evidently the precursor of a series of similar hooka- 
felt the separation very keenly. The authori- ‘ Phmeas Bedux ’ (1873), ‘ The Prime Mini- 
tiea, nevertheless, were right; a man so ao- ster ’ (W 6 ), ‘The American Senator’ (1877), 
eastomed to field sports and country life and‘l8hePopenjoy?'(1878)—inwhichthe 
that, although prepared to give the necessary political vein was worked as the vein of 
liaily attendance ot his oSice, he would, as country life had been formerly. The vein 
be admite, have considered it ‘ slavery,’ was iiot so rich nor the workmanship so skil- 
dearlynottho man for an nsaiaUnt-seora- foi; naverthelesB these political studies have 
taryship. Oouspicuous os his extra-official deoidediuterestjandarethemostremarkable 
woik had been, no one could accuse him of Trollope's later works, except ‘ The 'VVay 
having neglected the duties of his post, and, we live now' (1876), a novel with a de- 
la addition to his services hi regulating sided moral purpose; ‘ The Eustace Dia- 
loieign mails oud country deliveries, ho monds’ (1873) j aud the two highly inte- 
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restingnovelettes, ‘NinaBalatka’ and ‘Linda 
Tressd,’ contributed to ‘Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine’ in 1867 and 1868. They appeared 
anonymously, and, as no one tliought of 
croditing TroUope with the knowledge they 
evince of Prague and Nuremberg respec¬ 
tively,their authorship remained unsuawetod 
until discovered by the sagacity of R. 11. 
Hutton, editor of the ‘ Spectate.’ In foot 
Trollope had been recently visiting both 

formgn atmosphere was remarirable. They 
were followed by ‘He Icnew ha was Right’ 
(1869) and ‘ 'fha Vioor of Bullhampton ’ 
(1870). 

In 1868 Trollope, although retired from 
the post-office, was sent to Washington to 
negotiate a postal convention, in udiioh ho 
succeeded, in the winter of the same year 
he become a candidate for the representation 
of Beverley in parliament; he was defeated 
by unscrupulous bribery, but had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the borough disfranchised 
in consequenee. In 1870 ho wrote a bio- 
m-nphy of Cossar for Blackwood’s ‘ Ancient 
Olossios,’ and in 1879 one of Thackeray for 
‘ English Men of Letters ’—labours of love, 
the undertaking of which was more oreditablo 
than the performance. In 1876-8 ho wrote 
the autobiography, published after his death, 
which is the main authority for his life. It 
is nearly as remarkable an inatanco of franlc 
candour ns of innocent vanity; but there is 
too much sermonising, and the book would 
gain greatly by comprussiou. Trollope went 
on writing till disabled in November 1882 
by a stroke of paralysis, which proved fatal 
on 6 Beo. He had latterly resided at Ilart- 
ing, a village on tho coniinos of Sussex and 
Hampshire, but continued to bo a frequent 
traveller. lie was survived by his widow 
and by two sons. 

His Inter novels included: ' hlary Gros- 
ley ’ (1871), ‘ Ralph the Heir’ (1871), ‘Tho 
Golden Lion of uranpiro’ (1872), ‘Ilarry 
Iloalhcote: a Story of Australian Bush 
Life’(1874), ‘Lady Anna’ (1874), ‘John 
Oaldigate’ (1879), ‘An Eye for an Eye’ 
(1879), ‘Oousinllonry’ (18'79), ‘TheDuke’s 
Ohildren’ (1880), ‘Ayala's Angel’ (1881), 
‘Dr. Worlle’s School’ (1881), ‘The Fixed 
Period ’ (1882), ‘ Kept in the Dark ’ (1882), 
‘Marion Fay’ (1882). At tho time of his 
death a novel, ‘ Mr, Scarborough’s Family,’ 
was running through ‘ All tho Year Round,’ 
and he left one, ‘ The Land-Leaguers,’ nearly, 
and another, ‘ An Old Man’s Lovo,’ entirely 
complot 0 in manuscript. All wore published. 
Up to 1879 Trollope had mado nearly 70,0001. 
hy his writings, a result which he considered 


fairly satisfactory, but not brilliant'~TV' 
looks hko cupidity; m fact, however recu ' 
mg from tho date of his first pubUcift' 
anDTial rnemnfjq liurl »ir»f 


anuTial receipts Lad not greatlv 
2,0001., a s/m such as is&Kl 
barrister in a smgle case. The hieher V 
wards of successful authorshin wstb 
by him below their worth. ^ ® 

Trollope is a. master of humour and pathna 

Ills best novels keep the reader forn^: 
together in a round of delighted aamseS 
and when he chooses to bo pathetic he offS 
the reader with sympathy and compasC 
Ilia favourite situation oftlns kind, the asenv 
of some orrmg man who has from wea^sa 
deeply compromised himself, but who still 
trombles on tho verge between ruin and ^ 
demption, appeals to the sympathies with 
much trag ic power. Talent such as this ol 
most amounts to genius, and yet Trollope was 
no genius j he never creates—he only depicts. 
His views of his art were of the moat material 
description; ho inaiata that the 
more workman; ridicules the idea of an as- 
traneous iuspiringinilnonoe; and scoffs at the 
man who cannot rise regularly at half-past 
five and write 2,600 words before brealifast 
as ho did. His work, aoeordinfily, is moehani- 
oal, and devoid of all poetical and spiritnal 
qualities. But within its own Hunts it is 
not only strong but wonderful. If to repw 
sent rooliiy is to be a realist, Trollope is me 
of the great ost realists that ever wrote. Bis 
absolute fidelity to fact is miraculous; never 

doos one of his mnumsrable uBraouageauttei 

anything inconsistent with his character, or 
behave in any given situotioa other wise tta 
the character and the situation lequiia 
Ills success in delineating the members of 
social classes, such as the episcopal, of which 
ho can have had but little personal know¬ 
ledge, is most extraordinary, and seems to 
Biiggest not meroly preternatural quicbiess 
of observation and retentiveness or memory, 
but somo special instinct. His plots are in- 
dilTeroiit, his diction is careless, he is foil of 
technical defects, his penetration goes but 
a little way below the surface; but no one has 
exhibited the outward aspects of tlis Eng¬ 
land of his day—saints aud sages excluded on 
the one hand, and afo'ect vagabonds on the 
other—ns Anthony Th'ollopehas done. His 
works may fall into temporary oblivion, hat 
whou the twentieth century desires to esti¬ 
mate the nineteenth, they will be disinterred 
and studied with an attention accorded to 
no contomporary work of the land, except, 
perhaps, George Eliot’s ‘ Middlomoreh.’ 

In form Trollope was burly, in manner 
boisterous. His vociferous roughness le- 
pulled many, but was the disguise of real 
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taideme® of heart. Aa his novels display an 
uiiuillv' realistic power in depicting the 
t nder mysiteries of damsels’ hearts and the 
'-g nnd worhs of the rougher sex, so his 
candact could be characterised by delicate 
(enerosity aswell ns by the frank, somewhat 
i^essive cordiality which was no doubt 
mote congenial to his nature. ‘ The larger 
wrtion ol the collection of books of which 
Is speaks with such affection in the “ Auto- 
bioitaphy,”' says Edmund Yates, ‘was 
fflirckaaed to relieve the necessities of an 
old friend’s widow, who never had an idea 
but that she was doing Trollope a kindness 

IS letting him buy them.’ 

A portrait of Trollope was painted by 
Sumuel Laurence; an engraving by Leopold 
Lowenstam is prefixed to the ‘ Autobio- 
’ of 1883. 


me principal source of information respect- 
ms Trollope's life is his Autobiography (Lon- 
Jon, 2 TOla. 1883), with a preface by the 
jureliit’s eon, Henry M. Trollope j he is also 
ftsinently mentioned in T. A. Trollope’s What 
I Remember (1887), and Eurther Beminie- 
eences (1889), and in Mrs. TroUope’s Life of 
frinces Trollope (189S). Bee also Edmund 
Tates'e Becollections and Experiences, chap, 
nu,; Times, 7 Lac. 1882; Atheiueiim, 9 Leo.; 
ind the Academy of the same dale. 'There are 
eicellsnt critical appreciations in Mr. Henry 
Jamea'a Partial Forlraita, in Professor Saints- 
Imiy’s English Literature of the Hinoteenth 
Ctotury, and in Mr. Erederic Harrison's Studies 
of the Great Viotorian Writers.] B. G. 


TBOLLOPE, ARTHUR WILLIAM 
(1788-1837), headmaster of Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital, baptised on 80 Sept, 1708, was the 
ion of Thomas Trollope, who was de- 
icended fiom the younger branch of the 
lucient Lincolnshire family [see nnder Tnoii- 
iojii,EnwAED]. He was entered at Christ’s 
Hwpital in 1776 and received his education 
there tiU 1787, when he matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. He graduated 
BA. in 1791, M.A, in 1^4-, and D.D. in 
1816, He was a classical scholar of no mean 
upatation. In 1791 ho obtained the second 
chancellor’s dassical medal, in 1792 he re- 
ceiTcd the second members’ prize for middle 
bachdors, and in 1793 he gained the first 
asmbers’ prize for senior bachelors. In 1796 
he was awarded the Seatonian prize for an 
Englisl^oem, thesubjeclbeing the ‘Destruc- 
tioa of Babylon.’ In 1700 he was anointed 
near of UgW and porno tiial ourato of Berden 
iuEssex. Inl799,onthe resignation of James 
Boyer, he was elected headmaster of Christ’s 
Hoapitid, In 1814 ho was prosented to the 
rectory of Oolne-Engnine in Essex by the 
gOTernors of Christ’s Hospital, and resigned 
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his former preferments, Ugley and Berden. 
Aa_ headmaster Trollope showed unwearied 
assiduity, and was rewarded with unusual 
success. Bred up under the antiquated dis¬ 
cipline of Boyer, he was apt sometuncs to 
display unnecessary severity. But his learn¬ 
ing and his faculty for imparting instruction 
enabled him to train many distinguished 
scholars. Among his pupils were 'rhomos 
Mitchell (1783-1846) [q.v.], Thomas Barnes 
(1785-1841) [q.v.], the editor of the‘Times,’ 
George Townsend [q. v.], and James Schole- 
fleld [q. V.] At the time of Trollope’s resig¬ 
nation all the assistant classical masters and 
the master of the mathematical school had 
formerly been his pupils. lie resigned his 
post on 28 Nov. 1826, and was succeeded by 
the second master, John Greenwood. On 
the occasion of his retiring ho was presented 
with a silver cup by his former pupils. Ho 
died at Colne-Engaine rectory on 24 Bloy 
1827. Hs married the daughter of William 
Wales fev.l, master of the mathematical 
school. By her he had a numerous family. 

His eldest son, Wili.iau Tbollopb (179^ 
1863), author, was born on 29 Ang. 1798. 
He was admitted to Christ’s Hospital in 
September 1809, and proceeded to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, whence he gi-aduated 
B.A. m 1821 and M.A, in 1824. He was 
appointed fourth classical master of Oiirist’s 
Hospital in December 1822, and third classi¬ 
cal master in 1837. He resigned his post in 
1832, and was instituted vicar of Wigaton 
Magna in Leicestershire on 36 Sept. 1834. 
He retained the vicarage until 1868, when he 
resigned it and removed to Green Ponds in 
Tasmania, where he became incumbent of 
St. Mary’s Church. He died at Green 
Ponds on 23 March 1863, TroUope was the 
author of several exegetical works upon the 
New Testament. In 1828 he published the 
first volume of hie ‘Analecta Theologies, 
sive Synopsis Oriticorum : a Critical, Philo¬ 
logical, and Ex^etioal Commentary on the 
New Testament,’ London, 8vo; the second 
volume appearing in 1884. A new edition 
of both vmumes appeared in 1842, This 
was followed in 1837 by an annotated edition 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, 
Loudon, 8vo, of which new editions were 
issued in 1860 and 1860. A separate edition 
of the Acts appeared in 1869, of St. Luke in 
1870, and of St. Matthew in 1871. He sup¬ 
plemented these works in 1842 by issuing a 
‘ Greek Grammar to the New Testament and 
to Later Gredi Writers,’ London, 1841,8vo | 
new edit. 1843, 

Other works “by Trollope are: 1. ‘Pento- 
logia Grteoa,’ London, 1826,8vo. 2. ‘ lUad 
of Homer with English Notes,’ London, 

4 E 
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1827, 2 vols. 8vo; fith edit. 1862. 3. ‘Notm 
Fliilolo^ico) et Graminatica) in Euripidis 
Tragoodina,’ London, 1828, 2 vols. 8vo. 
4. ‘TIislory of Ohrist’s Hospital,’ London, 
1933, 4to. 6. 'Belginm sluoe the Rovohi- 
tion of 1830,’ London, 1842,8vo. 6. ‘ Death 
of Athaliah: a Scriptural Drama,’ London, 
1843,12mo (trandated from Racine). 7. ‘ S. 
Justini Apologia Prima,’ London, 1846,8vo. 
8, *S. Justini cum Tr^hono Judmo Dia- 
logUB,’ London, 1846-7, 8vo. 9. ‘ Queslions 
and Answers on the Litm'gy of the Church 
of England,’ Cambridge, 1846, 8vo; 11th 
edit, by Foakea-Jackaon, 1889. 10. Ques¬ 
tions and Answers on the Thirty-nine An- 
licles,’ Cambridge, 1860,18mo; 9th edit, by 
Kotchley, 1898 ( Mag. 1863, ii. 108; 
Lockiiaht, Rrldhitionera of Christ's Hospital, 
1886, p. 41). 

[Gent. Mag. 1827, ii. 86 j William Trollope's 
Hist, of Christ’s Hospital (with portrait), pp, 
Hl-2; Lodklinrt's ISxliibitionors of Olirist's 
Hospital, p. 36.] H. 1. 0. 

TROLLOPE, EDWARD (1817-1898), 
bishop of Nottingham and antiquary, sixth 
son of Sir John 'Trollope, sixth baronet, of 
Gnsewiok, Lincolnshire, by his wife Anno, 
daughter of Ilonry Thorold of Oaxwold, 
Lincolnshire, was born at UiRnffton, Lincoln¬ 
shire, on 16 April 1817. JTis mdest brollior, 
John (1800-1874), after sitting in parliament 
for Lincolnshire from 1841, was created 
Baron Kestoven on 16 April 1868. 

Edward was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Ohnroh, Oxford, whoneo ho matriculated on 
10 Dec. 1836, hut graduated from St. Mary 
Hall in .1839, and proceeded M.A. in 1868. 
On 20 Dec. 1840 he was ordained deacon by 
the bishm of Lincoln, and licensed to the 
curacy 01 Rauoeb^, Lincolnshire, the same 
day. He was ordained priest on 19 Doc. 1841, 
and immediately aft erwards instituted to tho 
vicarage of Rauoehy. In 1848 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the rectory of Leosingham, Lin¬ 
colnshire, hy his maternal relative. Sir Jolm 
Thorold, and held this living for fifty years. 
On 14 Dec. 1860 ho was collated to tho pre- 
bendol stall of Dcoem Libiornm in Lincoln 
Oatliedral, and in 1806 was elected proolor 
in convocation. In 1807 lie was appointed 
prebendary of Liddington in Lincoln Cathe¬ 
dral, which he held until 1874. The same 
year,1867, ho was collated to the archdeaconry 
of Stow, On 21 Deo. 1877 Trollope was con¬ 
secrated hishop suflragan of Nottingham, in 
which cnnacity ho assist ed tho hishop of Lin- 
cohi ui the episcopal work of tlio dioceso for 
sixteen years. On his nomination to the 
bishopric ho was croatod D.D. hy his univor- 
sity on 11 Deo, 1877 from Ohrist Church. 

Tiie now see of Sontiiwoll, estahlishod in 


1 ^’ in great measure 

andmuniflcer« 


himself mising l^Tw^rl 
He also purchased the ancient palace asThg 
site of a rcBidenee for the hishop, of Soutl! 
wbIIj {Lnd fl,i ft cost of nofitrly 4 0007 TeafA j 
and furnished the banqueting Wl ’ * 

It was, however, a, an antiqtlary that 
Trollope was most widely 2 * 

helpsJ forward the work of church rectors! 
tion m his diocese, m many instances effec¬ 
tually cheeking lU-advised allevalions £ 
was for many yew, general eecretery of 
the Assoeiatedi^rchiteotural Societies, and 

ultiraatelygenoral president; and he wa,vice- 



Trollope died at Leasinghiim reetorv nn 

i TT^ at LeasinTham 

on the 14tn, lie was twice married: firist 
on 30 Sept. 1846, to Grace, daughter of Sir 
John Henry Palmer, seventh baronet, of 
Carlton, Northamptonshire, by whom he had 
two daughters—JSIary Grace, wife of Sir 
Richard Lewis De Capcll-Brooke, fourth 
boronot; and Caroline Julia, wife or WyrW 
Peregrine Birch. Hisflrstwife died oJi210ct 
1890. The bishop married, eeeondly, 13 Jan, 
1802, Louisa Ilolon, tlau^tor of the Eev. 
Henry Berners Shelley Harris, master of 
Lord Leycester’s Hospital at Warwiclf. She 
Burvivod him, 

Trollope's more important works were: 
1. ‘Illustrations of Ahoiont Art, selected 
from Objects discovered ot Pompeii and 
Horoulaneum,’ 1864. 2. ‘Life of Pope 

Adrian IV,’ 1866. 8. ‘Manual of Sepulchral 
Memorials,’ 1868. 4, ‘Handbook of the 

Pointings and Engravings exhibited at Not¬ 
tingham, illustrating the Caroline Civil War,’ 
1864. 6.' Notices of Ancient and MediaiTiil 
Labyrinths,’ 1866. 6. ‘Sleaford, and the 
Wapentakes of Flaxwell and Aswaidhurn,' 
1872, 7, ‘The Descent of the vaiiona 

Branches of the Ancient Family of Thorold/ 
1874. 8. ‘ Tho Family of Trollope,’ 1875. 


relating to Lincolnshire, to the ‘Transactions' 
of the Assooialod Architectural Societies. 

[Timee, 11 Dec. 1893; Guardian, 13 and 20 
Doc. 1893; Lincolnshire, Boston, and Spldiag 
Froo Frees, 12 and 19 Dec. 1893 ; Lineola 
Diocpsan Magosino, January 1891; Ghunh 
Portrait Gallery, Soplomber 1879 ; Buib’s 
Pcorngo and Baronetage; Foster’s Alumni Ozoa 
1716-1888; private information,] W, G.D.F. 

TROLLOPE, FRANCES (1780-1863); 
novelist, born at Stapleton, near Bristol, on 
10 March 1780, wos tho daughter of nil- 
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.. jiiltOD, afterwards vicar of Hedcfleld, 
i'j* pjjjire. Her mother, whoso maiden. 
^ 8 was (Prances) Greslay, died early; her 
Ser married again, and, although in no 
IfMCt at variance with her stepmother, 
Sees after a while removed to London to 
Lp bouse for her brother Henry, who bad 
Mained an appointment in the war ofHce. 
(ta’SMay 1809 she married. 

Her husband, Thomas ANEHONr Tholloph 
(1771^1835)i was the son of Anthony Trollope 
(J. 1806), rector of Oott ei-eil St. Mary in Hert¬ 
fordshire, by his wife, Penelope, sister of a 
jjptchimmigfi'ant, Adolphus Meetkcrlre; from 
the latter the Trollope family had pecuniary 
xpectationa, which were not destined to be 
M^cd. (The Rev. Anthony Trollope was 
t jounger son of Sir Thomas Trollope of 
Casewiak, the groat-nncla of Admiral Sir 
Henry Trollope [o. v.].) Thomas Anthony, 
j ’Winchester souolar of 1786, wna called 
to the bar from the Middle Temple in 1804, 
hsTiaggraduated B.O.L. from New Collage, 
Orfod, in 18013 hut his irritable temper 
tightened away the attornoys, nor was he 
noresucoosaful as afarmor in Ilarrow Weald. 
After remaining thara ten years and building 
ihouse for himself, he determined to employ 
thetemains of his fortune in auothor apecu- 
htion, still less promising, that of ostahlish- 
ug s bazaar for the sale of fancy goods in 
CiMinnati. The scheme was not improbably 
suggested by the enthusiastic Francos Wright 
fee°I)AKT7BitoN''r], whose acquaintance the 
tollopee made through common friends who 
vent out to America in the same ship. The 
Ckcinnati scheme failed as completely as the 
Harrow form, and Trollope returned to 
Esglaud; but his investments in house pro- 
petty in Loudon were even more disastrous, 
aad his unsuccessful elTorts at money-making 
wem to have swallowed up a considerablo 
portion of his wife’s literary earnings. 
'Mure seemed to follow him with almost 
teniae malice’ until his death from pre- 
nature decay, partly induced by nn inju- 
dkioua course oT medicine, at the Chateau 
d’Eondt, near Bruges, on 23 Oct. 1893, He 
was buried in the cemetery outside the gate 
of St, Catherine at Bruges. He was a most 
indostrious man.and to thelast he was labour¬ 
ing with ridiculously insufllcieut materials 
apon 'An Encyclopoedia EcclesiasUca, or a 
tomplete History of the Church,’ of which one 
quarto volume (Abaddon—Funeral Rites) 
appeared in 1831, His likeness appeared ten 
jeaia earlier as one of the lawyers in Hayter’s 
yeH-hnown picture of the ‘Trial of Wil¬ 
liam, Lord Russoll.’ A somewhat gloomy 
portrait is given of him by his sons, 'Thomas 
Adolphus and Anthony, in their remini- 


soencos. Thomas Anthoiy and Frances 
Trollope had five children: Inomas Adolphus 
[q.v."]; Henry, who died at Bruges in Decem¬ 
ber 1884; Arthur, who died young; Anthony 
[q. V.], the well-known novelist; Cecilia 
(5._ 1849), who married (Sir) John Tilley, 
assistant secretary of the general poet office, 
and published in 1846 ‘ Ckollerton: a Tale 
of our own Times; ’ and Emily, who also 
died young. 

The nov el aspects of colonial society, which 
she witnessed during her visit to America 
between 1827 and 1830, etimulated in Mrs, 
Trollope remarkable powers of observation. 
The hope of redeeming the disastrous pecu¬ 
niary failure involved by the expedition, in¬ 
spired her with the idea of writing a hook 
of travels. 

‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
written before her return in the summer 
of 1831, was published in the spring of 1832, 
and brought ncr immediate profit and cele¬ 
brity (it was favourably noticed by Lock¬ 
hart in the ‘ (Juartorly,’ ond it was subse¬ 
quently translated into French and Spanish; 
the 'American Criticisms’ on the work 
were published in pamphlet form in 1888), 
The autlioress’s opportunities for producing 
a valuable hook were considerable. She 
had spent four years in the country, tra¬ 
velled in nearly every part of it, asso¬ 
ciated with all classes, and unremiltingly 
exercised a keen faculty for observation. 
If it notwithstanding fails to offer a com¬ 
pletely authentic view of American man¬ 
ners, the reason is no want of candour or 
any invincible prriudioe, but the tendency, 
equally visible in her novels, to dwell upon 
the more broadly humorous, and consequently 
the more vulgar, aspects of things, Mrs. 
Trollope was personally entirely exempt from 
vnlganty, but she knew her forte to lie in 
depicting it. Americans might therefore 
justly complain that her view of their country 
conveyed a misleading impression as a whole, 
while there is no ground for questioning the 
fidelity of indiviimal traits, or for assiuning 
the authoress’s pen to have been guided by 
dislike of democratic institutions. Much of 
tho ill will excited by the book was 0000 - 
sioned by the freedom of her strictures on 
slavery, wMiffi Americans outside Neiv Eng¬ 
land were then nearly as unanimous in up¬ 
holding ns they are now in denouncing. 

Butmr this success Mra.TrolLope’eprospeotB 
wo old indeed hare been dismal. Apart ikom 
her literary gains, the financial rum of the 
family was complete. The house they had 
retauied at Harrow (the ‘ Orley Form.’ of 
Anthony Trollope’s novel) had to he given 
up. Her second "son, Henry, long a oon- 

4p2 
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Buniptive, bad died in December 183J., and 
her liusband in Oclober 1886. Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope evinced an extraordinary power of resie- 
tonco in bearing up against those trials. She 
wrote to travel, and travelled to write, going 
systematically abroad, and producing books 
on Belgium (1834) and Pans (1836)—good 
reading for the day, but of little permanent 
value. A chapter on George Sand, however, 
is remarkable. ‘ Vienna and the Austrians’ 
was added in 1837. Mrs. Trollope was 
nevertheless well advised in devoting herself 
principally to fiction. ‘Tremordyn Olill” 
appeared in 1836; in 1880 she used her ex¬ 
periences of American slavery in the powor- 
ful story of ‘ .Jonathan Jeflerson Whitlaw.’ 
In 1837 and 1888 appeared her best known 
novels, ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill’ and’^IVidow 
Bamaby.' Both exemplify her power in 
broad comedy, and confirm the criticism that 
the Wthei' nom ideol refinement her cha¬ 
racters are, the better she succeeds with 
them. This is especially the case with ‘ The 
Widow Barnaby,’ o powerful picture of a 
thoroughly coarse and oflensive woman, but 
so droll that the ofience is forgotten in the 
amusement. A French version appeared in 
1877. It is difficult to believe that Wrex¬ 
hill (Rakeshill) and its vicar are not Harrow- 
on-tWllill and the Hev. .T, W.Ounningham; 
but the circumstance, taken for granted dur¬ 
ing the authoi'Gss'slife, has been denied since 
her death. Ilowavor this may bo, the book 
is a vigorous and humorous onslaught upon 
the evangelical party in the church, untrue 
to fact, but not to the conviction of the 
assailant. 

Mrs, Trollope’s position as a novelist was 
now assured^ and for twenty years she poured 
forth a continual stream of fiotiou, without 
producing any book which, like ‘ The Vicar 
of Wrexhill’ or ‘The Widow Bamaby,’ 
achieved the reputation of a standard novel. 
If, as some of her friends thought, she pos¬ 
sessed invention and depth of feeling, these 
endowments remain unused, and her works 
ore generally successful in proportion as they 
reproduce her own experioncea. ‘ The lio- 
hertses on their Travels ’ (1840), ‘ The Lottery 
of Marriage’ (1849), ‘ Uncle Walter’ (1862), 
‘The Life and Adventures of a Olevet 
Woman’ (1854), are perhaps the most re- 
markahle of these later wriuiige. But those 
also included in the department of fiction 
alone: ‘ One Fault ’ (1839); ‘Michael Arm¬ 
strong’ (1840); ‘The Widow Married,’ a 
sequel to ‘ The WidowBamahy ’ (1840) j' The 
Young Counless’ (1840); ‘I'lio Blue Bellos 
of England ’ (1841); ‘ Ward of Thorpe 
Combe’ (1842) ; ‘ The Bavnabya in America’ 
(1843); ‘ llai'gi’ave, or the Adventures of a 
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(1844); ‘ Young Love 

Man’ (1846); ‘Father'Eurtiie 
the Jesuits ’ (1840); ‘m-ee Cousins ’fe 

‘lown and Country’ (1847) • ‘Tnu-o. 

M.™g.;(1849M 'US’CSL."i 

(I860) ; Mrs. Matthews, or Fatnilv Mrt 
teries^ (1861) ; ‘Second Live, orSvll; 
Intellect’ (1861); ‘ Unde Walter’ 
‘Young Heiress’ (1863); ‘Gertrude 
Family Pride ’(1866). l^earlyKtC 
passed through several editions. 

Mrs. Trollope’s later years were unevent¬ 
ful. Her oircumstsnoos were now easy her 
an average upwards 
of 6001 each, and some of her own property 
having apparently been recovered from the 
wredc of her luisband’s affairs. She pa« 3 ed 
much time on the continent, and in 1843 
Botlled at Florence with her jo- 
rhomas Adolphus [q.v.] She died there on 
6 Oct. 1863, being buried in the protestant 
cemetery. The ‘ Villino Trollope’ (as her 
son’s honso was called) in the Piazza dell' 
Indipendenza is marked by a tablet to her 
memory, erected by the municipality. 

Mrs. Trollope’s success in a particular de¬ 
partment of her art has been iimirioustoher 
general reputation. She lives by the vigour 
of lier portraits of vulgar persons, and her 
readers cannot help associating her with the 
characters she mdtes so cutirdy her own. 
There is nothing in her letters to conim 
this impression. She writes not only like a 
woman of sense, hut like a woman of feel¬ 
ing, Though shrewd and observant, cibe 
could hardly be termed intellectual, not was 
she warmly sympathetic with what is highest 
in literature, art, and life. But she was 
richly provided with solid and usoful virtues 
—‘honost, courageous, industrious, generous, 
and afibolionate,’as hor character is summed 
up by her daughlor-iu-law. As a writer, 
the most remarkable oircumslance in her 
career is pcrhajis the late period at which 
she began to write. It can hut seldom have 
happened that an author destined to pro¬ 
longed xiroduotivenoss and some celelmty 
should have published nothing untilfifty-two, 

A portrait painted by Aiwnate Hervion 
is reproduced m the ‘Life’ 011896, together 
with another portrait irom a drawinm A 
liortrait sketch in watercolours by MissLucy 
Adams was acquired by the British Museum 
in 1861; it has been engraved by W. IIoll, 


[The principal authority for Mrs. Trollope’s 
life is ‘ Frances Trollope, hor Life and Literaiy 
Work,’ by hor dnughtor-in-lnw, Frances Eleanor 
'i’rollopo, 1896. See also the autobiographies 
of hor sons, Anthony ond Thomas Adolphus 
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Jeaffteson’s Novels and Novelists, ii. ' 
396 - Horned Spirit of tho Age, 1811, i. 240 ; 
itiffltic Montlity, Decemljor 1864 j Allibono's 
^of English Literatnre.] B. G. 

IBOLLOPE, Sie HENEY (1766-1839), 
son of the Rev. John Trollope of 
EocUebury in Berkshire, was horn atBiickle- 
IHBV on 20 April 1766. Ilia grandfather, 
ffwry Trollope of London, merchant, was a 
rtunger brotlier of Sir_ Thomas TroUope, 
fjnitn baionet, of Oasewiok, ancestor of the 
present Baron Eesteven, and m-ondfather 
^Thomas Antho]W Trollope [see under 
Ibouoph,FeancesTi Henry Trollope entered 
thenavy in April 1771 on hoard the Captain 
of W guns, going out to North America with 
tie flag of Rear-admiral John Montagu [q.v.], 
md on her return iu 1774 was again aent out 
totlesamo station in the Asia, with Captain 
fleoige Vandeput [q. v.] He is said, appa- 
lentlyonhis own authority, to have been 
pieseat in the so-called hattlo of Lexington 
y at Bunker Hill (Raieu j of. Bpatbon, 
k. 61,65, 76), preaumahly in tho boots of 
tie Asia, sent to coyer the retreat from 
Lexington, or the landing of the troops for 
tie attack on Bunker Hill. He was after- 
T^lent to the Kingfisher sloop for ser- 
riceon the coast of Virginia and in Hamp¬ 
ton Bonds, nticL later on, at tho siege of 
Boston. In 1777 ho rejoined tho Asia, and 
miei retiuned to England, On 26 April 
lOThewas promoted to ho lieutenant of 
tie Bristol, in which lie again went out 
to North America, and immediately after 
inind at Nexv York was_ detached, in Mm- 
nand of her boats, to assist tho army iu its 
possags up the North Rivor, in the attempt 
tojoin hands with Burgoyno. This it did 
not succeed in doing, and on its return to 
New York, Trollmo rejoined the Bristol. In 
tie spring of 1778 he returned to England 
h tie Chatham, and was then, at his own 
lequest, appointed to command tho Kite, a 
snail cutter carrying ten fuur-pouurlors and 
liilf men, stationed iii t he Downs. His suc¬ 
cess during the following months was com¬ 
mensurate with his activity, which was very 
gieat. He kept couelantly at sea, let no 
TSEsel pass without examination, made mai^ 
captures of French ships, and ' the neulrale 
tlathe detained, which wore condemned for 
laving French or Spanish property onboard, 
were atiU. more numerous.’ Admiral Buckle, 
who commanded iu the Downs, is said to 
lave told Trollope’s old patron, Montagu, 
tint'the Kite had brought iu more tlian 
tine times the uumber of prizes that had 
hero made hv all the olher ships under hie 
(omioand,’ In March 1779 tho Kilo was 
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sent to Portsmouth, and was then ordered to 
cruise oft Portland, where, on the 30th, she 
engaged and drove off a lorge French privor- 
teer, so saving ‘ a considerable body of de¬ 
fenceless British merchant ships which were 
in imminent danger of capture' (Me7mriaT). 
The number of merchant ships O^us rescued 
is given as thirty (Raefb). On the follow¬ 
ing day the Kite engaged and beat off a 
French brig of 18 guns, which, having lost 
heavily in killed and wounded, escaped to 
Havre, while the cutter, whose rigging was 
cut to pieces, went to Portsmouth. On the 
report of Sir Thomas Pye, then port-admiral, 
Trollope was promoted to the rank of com¬ 
mander on 16 -^ril 1779. He remained, 
however, in the Kite, sometimes attached to 
the Channel fleet, as a despatch-boat, some¬ 
times cruising alone on the coast of Ireland, 
or to tho southward as far as Cadiz, aud in 
the April of 1781 accompanying the fleet 
under vice-admiral Darby for the relief of 
Gibraltar. 

The remarkable activity Trollope displayed 
in carrying despatches between the amiral 
and the admiralty was rewarded by his pro¬ 
motion to post rank on 4 June 1781, and his 
appointment to the Myrmidon of 20 guns, 
iu which he was employed in the North Sea 
till March 1782. lie was then oppoiuted to 
the Rainbow, au old 44-gun ship, experi¬ 
mentally armed with carronades—light gune 
of large calibre, throwing largo shot, but 
with a very short effective range. It was a 
disputed point whether such guns could be 
properly used os the main armament of a 
ship; and os Trollope was known to have 
paid great attention to the training of hie 
men at the guns, ha was specially selected to 
conduct this trial. The stress of the war 
rendered it difficult to get the ship manned, 
and it was not till the end of August that 
she sailed from the Nore. Meeting with bad 
weather in her passage down Channel, the 
great weight of her shot broke away the 
ehot lockers and caused some delay at Ply¬ 
mouth ; and thus ehe saUed by herseK to 
join the squadron under Commodore Elliot, 
whiiflr had been sent to look out for a French 
convoy reported as ready to soil from St. 
Malo under tho escort of tho Hebe, a large 
now 88-gun frigate. Elliot had, however, 
missed this, aud the Rainbow fell in with it 
off tho Isle de Bas at daylight on 4 Sept. 
The Ilebe endeavoured to escape, but a 
lucky shot &om the Rainbow smoked her 
wheel, and the French captain, astounded, it 
was said, by the monstrous size of the shot, 
surrendered almost without resistance. He 
was deservedly broke by court-martial and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment ; 
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but llio Rainbow bad not been able to prove 
tbe value of her arinameiit. Trollnjio was 
very anxious to try it against a 74.-gun ship, 
but no opportunity offered, and tbe Rainbow 
was paid off at the peace. 

Trollope's dialing uisbed aueoess in com¬ 
mand of orttisiiig vessels during the war bad 
placed him in easy circumstances, and for 
tbo next eight years he lived iu a pleasant 
freehanded manner at a country house in 
Wales. In the Spanish armament of 1790 
ho was appointed to the Prudente of 38 guns, 
and, on her being paid off when the dispute 
with Spain was settled, ho was moved to the 
Hussar, in which ho went out to the Medi¬ 
terranean. He returned to England early 
in 1709, and again retired into Wales, where 
hostayodtill, iu 1796,ho was appointed to the 
Glatton, one of six Indiamon wliiolr had boon 
bought into the service and wore ordered to 
be fitted as ships of war, witli an armament 
of carrouados. Quided by his former ex¬ 
perience of oaiTonadea, Trollope pr^osed a 
special mothod of fitting them in tho Glatton, 
and persuaded Lord Sj)ono<*r to allow it,not¬ 
withstanding the objections of tho navy 
board, on tho grounds that tho now mothod 
would take very much longer, and the ships 
were wauled at once. Trollope pledged his 
word that, if he wore allowed a froo hand, he 
would have the Glnlton ready as soon as the 
others I and, assisted by a capable foreman, 
lent him by Mr. Wells, who had built tho 
ship, ho had her ready and at the Noro 
nearly a month before any of tho others. 
What was of still more importance, tho 
Glatton proved an olfeclivo ship of war j hor 
fellows wore q^uito unsorviooablo, and were 
used only as transports. 

For the next two years tho Glatton formed 
one of the North Sea flool,then nndortho 
command of Admiral Duncan, and was fre¬ 
quently employed on detached service, watch¬ 
ing the enemy's coast. On 14 July 1790 sho 
sailed by horsolf from yiu-mouth to roliovo 
one of tho ships thon off' tho Tcxul, and the 
following aftornoou oil' llelvoutsluys ‘en¬ 
gaged and drove into port a siiuadrou of six 
sail of frigates, largo Vig, and cutter; ond 
thereby, in the ostimotion of Earl Spencer, 
then first lord of tho admiralty, and of various 
departments of tho commercial iutorests of 
London and other corporations, most effec¬ 
tually insured the safety of upwards of three 
hundred sail of British morchantmon on their 
passage from the Baltic under convoy of a 
sloop of war ’ {Mmnorial j of. Jawbs, i. 372- 
877 j Tnotron, iii, 41-2). The notion has 
often boon roforrod to os a striking proof of 
the great power of the Glatlou’s armament; 
but this con scarcely bo admitted in view of 


our uncertainty m to tlmforceoftkelWt 
squadron, tho fact that Trollone X. 
assortod that the Glatton was equal to 
74-gun ship, and our doubt as tolhtler"n 
avorago seventy.four would not have C 
^ectivoly disposed of the French friJ'! 
Trollope, however, won great credit bv l>i- 
conduct on this occasion; he was nTe=Pi,i.A 
by the merchants of London wKpieS 
ol plate value a hundred sruineaa 
another by the Russia company, and with 
the freedom of tho boroughs of Iluntini^don 
and Yarmouth. “ 

_ In May 1797, when the mutiny broke out 
in the fleet, the men of the Glatton mustered 
on deck and told Trollope that, though thev 
were perfectly satisfied with him uid the 
other ofiioers, they must do as the other 
ships did, ond were resolved to go to the 
Noro. Ti-ollopo obtained leave to go on 
hoard the flagship to see the admM, and 
agreed with liiiii that there was no wav of 
preventing tho ship sailing, hut that Iieiias 
to do whiit he could to prevent her going to 
tho Nore. It so happened that she wasV 
calmod off Harwich, and, anchoring there 
for tho night, Trollope succeeded, after ar¬ 
guing with them for four hours, in bringing 
tho men hack to their duty. The next M 
2 Juno, when tho anchor was weighed, Trol¬ 
lope took tho ship to the Downs, where lie 
found tho Ovoryssol of 64 guns and tbe 
Beaulieu of 60 in open mutiny. By a 
threat of firing into them, he succeeded in 
poiwading these two ships olso to return to 
their duty; and on tho following day he 
sailed to join Duncan off the Texel, when 
he received a letter from Lord Speneer, ei- 
pi’ossing his outire approval of his eonduet, 
and appointing him to the command of the 
Russult 

In tho Russell ho continued for the follow¬ 
ing mouths, almost without intermission, on 
tho coast of llollaud, watching the Dutch 
ileot. Whon they put to sea on 7 Oct:, he 
immodinicly duspatched a lugger to the ad¬ 
miral with tho news, and on the 11th joined 
the fleet in time to lake an effective part in 
tho battle of Oamperdown. ’When the fleet 
returned to the Nore the king eignifledhis 
intention of visiting it there, and Trollope, 
as the senior captain, was appointed to the 
Royal Charlotte yac^t to bring him ffom 
Greenwich. The king accordingly embarked 
on 30 Get.; hut the wind came dead foul, 
and after two days the yacht had got no 
further than Gravesend. He therefoie gave 
up tho idea and returned to Greenwich, 
knighting Trollope on the quart ordeok of the 
Royal Olwrlotlo boforo he landed. Iheac- 
oolado conferred ‘ under the royal standard 
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I Ijr^lenof as making TroUopo a knight 
' bnimw®*) iutanded by 

tlielingi but it is said to have beenafter- 
»Mi3 decided, as a question of precedence, 
tlat a imight bfumoiet could only be made 
™ the field -where a battle bad actually been 
fjiighti or presumably, in the case of a 
Mwl officer, on tho quarterdeck of one of 
the chips actually engaged (Makskall). 

Dating the two following years Trollope 
^atinued in command of the Bussell as 
me of the Channel fleet, for the most part 
off Brest. In 1800 he was appointed to the 
Juste, still oil' Brest, and on 1 Jan, 1801 
fos promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 
Shortly before this he had had a difl'erence 
mth Lord St. Vincent, then commonder- 
iu-uhiet^ and, as a flag-officer, declined to 
,etva under him. St. Vincent shortly after- 
miids became first lord of the admiralty, and 
id not offer Trollope any appointment,which, 
on his part, TroUope would probably not have 
accepted. Before St. Vincent left the admi- 
nlty TroHope's health had broken down, 
and a violent attack of gout had deprived 
him of the use of his hmbs. In 1806 he 
dieir up a memorial, setting forth his ser- 
ricaa, in command of the Kite, of the Roin- 
Iot, and of the Glatton, especialLy in the 
matter of the mutiny, as also while in com¬ 
mand of the RusbuII and the Royal Ohar- 
lutte, -vrhen he had been Imighted ' under tho 
lojid standard.’ As he ‘ possessed no 
means of supporting the honour of the title 
other than his half-pay,’ he prayed that, in 
coamderation of his circumstances, ‘ his Ma¬ 
jesty -iruuld bestow on him some mark of 
his royal bounty.’ Tho memorial was re¬ 
ferred to the admiralty, who reported that 
the exceptional earvico described was the 
qnelluig the mutiny in tho Glatton, and that 
Aeie was no instance of any such service 
being rewarded otherwise than by promotion. 
They-were therefore unable to recommend 
the king to grant a pension ‘ upon the_ ordi- 
uery estimate of the uavy^ {Admiralty, 
Order! in Cbmoil, 80 May, C Juno 1806), 
The gout, which so disabled him, con¬ 
tinued its violence for upwards of ten years; 
hut in 1816 he appeared to have entirely re¬ 
covered. lie had been promoted to be vice- 
admiral on 9 Mov, 1806, and admiral on 
13 Aug. 1812. But after his recovery in 
1816 the peace offered no inducomeut to him 
to serve. On 20 May 1820 he was nominoted 
a K.O.B., and a Q.G.B. on 19 May 1831. 
Some time after this the fits of gout returned, 
and later on affected his head. He was then 
Kving at Bath. Ilis prevailing idea was that 
somebody was going to brealc in and rob 
him. He couvertou his bedroom into on 


armoury, with a blunderbuss, a big knife, 
and several brace of pistols. Nobody seems 
to have supposed that this was anything 
more than a uarmless eccentricity; hut one 
day, 2 Nov. 1839, ho retired to his room, 
locked himself in, and blew hie brains out. 
Ha was buried in St. James’s Church, Bath. 
He had been for many years a widower, and 
left no children. 

Trollope’s half-brother, Geokou Babsd 
Tnoiiuopn {d. 1850), served under his com¬ 
mand in the Frudente and the Hussar. He 
was afterwards in the Lion and the Triumph 
with Sir Erasmus Gower [q.v.], was made a 
lieutenant in 1796, and was one of the 
Triumph's lieutenants in the battle of Cam- 
perdown. He -was made commanderin 1801, 
and, after serving actively through the -war, 
principally in the Mediterranean and on the 
coast of iFrance, was pObted in 1814 and 
made a O.B, in 1816. In 1849 he was pro¬ 
moted to be rear-admiral on the retired list, 
and died at Bedford on 31 May 1860. He 
'\vas married and left issue. ILs eldest son, 
John Joseph Trollope, prebendary of Here¬ 
ford, died 8 Jan. 1803, 

[The memoir in Relfe’s Naval Biogr. (ii. 311) 
appears to be based on an antobiograpblcal 
communication from Trollops; tliab in ilsi- 
shall’sBoy. Nav. Biogr. (i. 116) is muob loss 
full; the memoir in United Service .Tournal 
(1840, i, 244) is by Admiral W. H. Smyth, Sec 
also Naval Chronicle (with a portrait), xviii. 
363; Beateon's Nav. and Mil. Memoirs; James's 
NavM History; Trouds’s BiiteiUes navales de la 
France; Lord Compordown's Admiral Luncan ; 
O’Byrue’e Nav. Biugr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 

660* j. K. L. 

TBOLLOFE, THEODOSIA (1823-1866), 
authoiusn, bom in 1826, was the only daugh¬ 
ter of Joseph Garrow (d. 1855), by his wife 
the daughter of Jewish parents, and the 
widow of a naval officer named Fisher. Her 
father wos a grand-nephew of Sir William 
Gosio-yv [q. v.], and a son of an. Indian officer 
who had married a high-caste Brahmine. 
!^om her mother she inherited skill ns a 
musician, and she became an excellent 
linguist. By Lander’s encoui^ment she 
became a contributor to Lady Iflessington’s 
annual, entitled ‘The Book of Beauty,’ and 
later she -wrote for Dickens’s ‘Household 
Words,’ oikI for the ‘ Athenaeum ’ and other 
papers. The delicate state of her health 
prevented any extended literary toil, but 
she translated some of Dali' Ongaro’s patoiotio 
poems, and in 1846 produced a skiHul 
metrical translation of Giovanni Battista 
Niccolini’s ‘ Arnaldo da Brescia.’ On 3 April 
1848, at the British legation in Florence, 
she married Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
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[q. T.]) ojnid as his ■wife slie created at tlie 
Villino Trollope one of tbe best known 
salons in Italy. In 1861 some twenty-seven 
of her papers to tbe ‘Atbenajiim’were re¬ 
printed os ‘Social Aspects of tbe Italian 
Ite'volution; ’ at tbe time of tbeir appearance 
these letters were thought to have rendered 

S rood service to the cause of Italian freedom, 
n tbe same year she contributed to tbe 
‘Victoria Ecgia’ (‘A Mediterranean Bath¬ 
ing-place,’ Leghorn), and in 1864 she com¬ 
menced a series of essays upon tbe Italian 
poets for tbe ‘ Cornbill Magazine.’ She died 
at Florence on 18 April 1865, leaving one 
daughter, Beatrice. She was buried in the 
English cemetery at Florence. 

[Gent. Mag. 186S, i. 670 : Athonieum, 186ft 
i. 666 , Atlantio Monthly, Becamber 1864; au- 
Ihoritios died under art, Tkollofe, Thomas 
Adolmios. T. S. 

TBOLLOPE, THOMAS ADOLPHUS 
(1810-1892), author, born at 16 Koiipel 
Street,. Bloomsbury, on 29 April 1810 (ba^ 
tised at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on 19 Deo^, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Anthony 
Trollope, by his wife Francos Trollope [^vij 
lie was sent at lirst as a day boy to Har¬ 
row sdiool, but in 1820 he was elected 
scholar at Winchester, where ho had as 
fag his brother Anthony in 1826, He left 
mnehoster in July 1828, having just failed 
to secure his election at Kew Oollege. Before 
this date he had commenced author as a con¬ 
tributor to the ‘ riaimishire end West of Eng- 
landMagazine.’ In September 1828 he sailed 
with his falhor in tho Corinthian, Captain 
Chadwick, for New York, and it was not 
until his return next year, after some rough 
experiences, that he entered at St. Alban 
Hall, matriculating on 16 Oct, 1820. His 
father had selected St, Alban Hall so that 
ho might be under Whatoly, He graduated 
B. A. from Magdalen Hall in 1836, and three 
years later obtained a mastersl^ at King 
Edward's school, Birmingham, He left Bir- 
muigham in 1839, and travelled with his 
mother, under whose auspices he determined 
to embark upon tho literary lU'ofossion, lie 
soon obtained work upon newspapers and 
magazines, and his first book, amodest narra¬ 
tive of a trip in Brittany, appeared under 
his mother’s editorship in 1840. Two years 
later he made the acq^uaintanco of Charles 
Dickons, and became an early contributor 
to ‘ Household Words.’ In 1843 he settled 
with his mother at Florence, and, thenceforth 
selecting Tuscan subjects as his speciality, ho 
rapidly uccomo one of tho most Auent writers 
of his day. He sympathised warmly with 
the leaders of the Italiourevolutionary move¬ 
ment, and rendered no little assistance to 


With their mends in Enirlaud. In thp 
of1848 he married Theodosia [see TboS? 
Tiinonosu], the daughtoi- of Joseph GaS 
Ills wife brought him on addifion to 
income he derived from his pen, and ha 

now bought and partly rebuilt a house on the 
Piazza Maria Antonia at Florence. Known 
thenceforth as the ViUino Trollope, this house 
(the hospitable mistress of which was cele- 
brated in Lander’s lines ‘ To Theodosia’! 
became the meeting-place of many Enslhh 
and foreim_ authorg in Italy. The Brown- 
mgs and Dickens were warm Mends of the 
Trollopes, and to these were added G. H 
Lewes and Qeoroe Eliot, Cwen Meredith! 
Villari, Lowell, Colonel Peard (• Garibaldis 
Englisliman ’), and others. In 1860 Trollope 
furnished his mother with the plot of ha 
novel, ‘ Petticoat Government,’ and eight 
years later he devisedfor his brother Anthony 
the plot of one of his mostsucoeseM ventures 
‘D 00 I or Thorne.’ ’ 

Trollope’s literary work in connection with 
his adopted country was signalised in 1862, 
when King Victor Emmanuel bestowed upon 
him tho order of Si. Maurice and St. LazMiis, 
On his Arst wife’s death, on 18 AprA 1865, 
Trollope moved outside the walls of the city 
of Florence to tho Villa Rioorboli, and on 
29 Oct. 1866 ho married, as his second wife, 
Frances Eleanor, daughter of Thornes L. 
Ternan, who undertook tho care of kia ddi- 
oate young daughter ‘Bice’ (Beatrice), Fw 
a short period about this time ho acted as 
' Daily News’ correspondent in Italy, and 
some years later, iii 187S, he Anally left 
Florence to act ae correspondent of the 
‘ Staudard’ nt Home, where his house in the 
Via Nazioualo aracoily became a resort no 
less favoured by English travellers tiian the 
Villino Trollopo had boon. Until the middle 
of 1886 he continued there his methodical 
habits _ of literory work, writing every day 
from eight until two, standing at a high desk 
iieiu' the window, and after lunch smoking 
a cigar among his friouds to tho slranro sc- 
companimenl of a glass of milk. Though 
he travelled widely in Western Europe, he 
did not reside in England betwoeu 1843 and 
1886, While at home on one occasion he 
visited George Henry Lewes and ‘George 
Eliot/ and mso Tennyson at Freshwater. 
In 1890 he left Borne and settled at Bud- 
leigh Baltertoii in Dovonshire. He died at 
Clifton on 11 Nov. 1892, aged 82. His 
daughter Beatrice, who married on 16 Aug. 
1880tho Eight Hon. Charles Stuart-Wortley, 
died on 26 July 1881, leaving a daughter. 

Except iu his novels, some of which were 
written with extravagant rapidity, TroUope 
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Imaiy \noie a dull pago j yet so great is his 
(lifiuseness that notning snort of a mil sole 
jdulil S8,va much that he wrote from a 
jpeedy obliTion, Between 1840 and 1800 
j^utput is represented by some sixty 
volumes. The amount is trifling beside the 
Kcotds achieved by his brother Anthony 
tndhis mother Frances Trollope; but it is 
probable, haying regard to the prodimous 
imount of hie periodical and journaUstic 
vofk, that he emitted more printed matter 
tbw any of his family. Trollope in a score 
of volumes popularised gossip about Italy, 
(Epos almost exactly the same lines os those 
idopted by successors such as Symonds and 
jEn, OlipWt. Much of his h^t work has 
been eclipsed with greater rapidity than it 

BIb works comprise: 1. ‘A Summer in 
Biittany,’ London, 1840, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
1^; a pleasant record or a summer excur¬ 
sion edited by the author’s mother, Frances 
itoUope. 2. ‘A Summer in Western France,' 
IWl, 3 vela. 8vo, under the same editor- 
sbip. 3. ‘Impressions of a Wanderer in 
My, Switzerland, France, and Spain,’ 1860. 
8 to. 4. ' The Girlhood of Catherine de’ 
Medici,’ 18B6, Svo; this, a work of oonaider- 
ible research, was translated into German 
ia 1804. 6. ‘ A Decade of Italian Women,’ 
1869, 2 ycJb. 8vo. One of the lives, that 
of Vittoria Colonna (the ■widow of the im- 
perialiat General Pescoi'a), was published 
separately ot New York in 1869. 6. ‘ Tns- 
ceny in 1849 and 1869,’ Loudon, 1869, 
Srofawork showing the author's intimate 
acquaintance with the contemporory provin- 
tialpolities of Italy. 7. ‘Filippo ^rozzi: 
a History of the last Days of the Old Ita¬ 
lian Liberty,’ 1860,8vo. In spit e of its many 
biatoiical defects as a pioneer work, this 
book had a distinct value, and aroused a 
widespread interest in its subject. It is 
espocially noteworthy that George Eliot 
VB8 a guest at the ^ollopes’ in Florence 
dutmg i860, and that she set to work upon 
‘Bomola’ in Oclobor 1861, 8. ‘Paul Y 

Ibe Pope and Paul the Friar: a Story of on 
Interdict,’ 1860, 8ro; dealmg with the 
gnsode of Paul Y and Soipi in a manner 
which was commended by the ‘ Athenoaum.' 
9. ‘LaBeala: a Novel,’ 1861, 2 vols. 8yo; 
M ed. 1861; 3rd od. 1862 (with new sub¬ 
title, ‘A Tuscan Borneo and Juliet’), and 

1866. 10. ‘Marietta: a Novel,’1862, Svo, 
1866 and 1868; pronounced by the ‘Times * 
to be worthy of its author's name, in oHu- 
tion apparently to the fame of the writer's 
brother Anthony, which reached its zenith 
in this year. 11. ‘ A Lenten Journey in 
Umbria and the Marches of Ancona,’ 1862, 


Svo. 12. ‘ Giulio Malatesta: a Novel,’ 1803, 
Svo, ond 1860. 13, ‘ Beppo the Conscript, 
1864, Svo, 1668 and 1869. 14. 'Lindisfam 
Chase,’ 1864, Svo; Srd ed. 1806. 16. ‘A 

Ilistory of the Commonwealth of Florence 
firom the earliest Independence of the Com¬ 
mune to the Fall of the Bepnblic in 1631,’ 
London, 1866, 4 vols, Svo; as a popular 
introduction to the subject this work was of 
some value. 10. ‘Gemma: a NoveV 1866 
and 1868, Svo. 17. ‘Artingale Castle,’ 

1867, 3 vols. Svo. 18. ‘Dream Numbers,’ 

1868, 8vo, and 1869,12mo. 10. ‘ Leonora 

Oasaloni: or the Marriage-Secret,’ 1869, 

2 vols, 8vd, and 1869, r2mo. 20. ‘The 
Gorstangs of Garstang Grange,’ 1869, 3 vols. 
Svo. 21. ‘ A Siren, 1870, S vols. Svo. 
22. ‘Durnton Abbey: a Novel,’ 1871, 

3 vols. Svo, 23. ‘ The Stilwinches of Combe 
Mavis: a Novel,’ 1872, 3 vols. Svo. 
24. ‘Diamond cut Diamond,’ 1876, 2 vols. 
Svo. 2d. 'The Papal Conclaves, as thw 
were and as they are,' 1876, Svo. W. C. 
Cartwright had in 1868 collected a vast 
moss of material in his laborious ‘Papal 
Conclaves.’ Trollope’s work made some 
substantial additions to, and able comments 
upon, the work of his predecessor; but it is 
marred by the isolation given to episodes 
which cannot he regarded justly apart from 
the historical context. It is largdy super¬ 
seded now by the works of Berthmet, Lucius 
Lector, and Canon Pennington (cf. Qmrterly 
Sevirw, October 1896). 26. ‘A Peep be¬ 
hind the Scenes at Borne,’ 1877, Svo. 

was translated into Italian by F. Bern 
in 1884. 27. ‘The Story of the Life ux 

Pius the Ninth,’ 1877, 2 vols. Svo; a curious 
jumble of facts, opinions, amusing stories, 
and prejudices, published a year before the 
death of Pio Nono, on 8 Feb. 1878. 28. ‘ A 
Family Party in the Piazza of St. Peter, and 
other Stories,’ 1877,3 vols. Svo. An unequal 
series of papers and stories, in some of which 
local colour is dcilfiuly manipulated. 
29. ‘ Sketches from Frencli History,’ 1878, 
8vo. 30. 'What I lememher,’ 1887, 2 
vols. Svo; a third volume appeared in 1889 
as ‘ The Further Beminiscences of Mr. T. A. 
Trollope.’ Each of the three volumes is 
separately indexed, 

[Butke’s Feerage, s. v. ‘Eesteven;’ Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-I886; Hirbj’s Winchester 
ScbolorB, p. SOI; TroUope’s What I remember 
1867; Anthony Trollope's Autobiography, 1883; 
Mrs. Trollope’s Frances Trollope, IbSS ; Times, 
16 Not. 1862; Athenmum, 19 Nov. 1892 ; Trol¬ 
lope's Works in Brit, Mus. Library,] T. S. 

TROSSE, GEORGE (1681-1713), non¬ 
conformist divine, younger son of Henry 
Ikosse, couusellor-at-law, was born at Exe- 
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tor on 26 Oct. 1631. Ilia mother waa Ee-' dnoed at the Reatoration is full of interTT 
hukah, dauglitor of 'VValtev Burrow, a pro- hleauing lo enter the ministry he atud’1 
aperona mercliant, twice mayor of Exotei*. the queation of conformity; his views w > 
His family had no puritan leanings; hie formed under the moderatiuir 
uncle Roger Trosse (1695-1074), rector Henry IlickmanTq. v.] ™ 

(1618) of Rose Ash, Devonshire, was ono Retm-ning to Exeter in 1064 he attend d 
of the aoqueeterod clergy (Walkur, ii. 877). church with his mother, hut began to nreaeh 
Trosse was intended for the law ; his father, privately out of church hours. Robert 
dying early, left hhn his law libroi-y; hut Atkins (1626-1086), ejected from St. John's 
on leaving the Exeter grammar school in Exeter, pressed him to receive ordination! 
his fifteenth year, his own inclination and He was ordained in Somerset (1606) bv 
hie mother's wishes tm'nod him to trade. Joseph Alleine (q. v.l of Taunton^anti 
In 1046 he waa ‘ consigned to an English five others, including Atkins. During the 
merchant’ at Morlaix in Lower Brittany, year (1672-8)_of OhorlesIFsindulgence he 
who placed him for a year with Ramot, a preaehed publicly in a licensed house. ]?ot 
Huguenot pastor at Pontivy, to learn conventicle preaching he was arrested with 
T'roncli. Returning to Exeter in 1648, ho others on 6 Oct. 1086 and imprisoned for 
was sent to a brother-in-law in London for six months, lie tleclinsd to avail himself 
introduction to a Portugal merehaut. He (1687) of James IPs declaration fur liberty 
mentions that in London he attended a of couaciouce, thuugh the Exeter disseaten 
church ‘ where the common prayer was con- built a meeting-house (James’s Meetmg) in 
Blantly read,’ though contrary to law. Hav- that year for Joseph Halletl primus tq. v.l 
ing boon made free of the ‘ woollen-drapers On Ilnllett’s death (14 March 108^0) 
company,’ he sailed for Oporto (a three Trosse succeeded him, and from the passing 
weeks’ passage), remained there two years of the Toleration Act conducted senneea in 
and a half, and, after spending throe months church hours aud look a stipend which (save 
at Lisbon, took ship for London. Driven in the year of indulgence) ne had hitherto 
by storm to Plymouth, he reached Exeter declined. Ilia assistant was Joseph Hallett 
early in 1061. _ secuudns [q. v.l lie took part in the fotma- 

Binco leaving school he had led o life of lion (1691) 01 the union of Devonshire 
precocious frivolity, and^ having ])lent,y of ininistors on the London model [see Hows, 
money, he lot buameas give way to solf-in- JoiiK, 16.80-1706]. Isaac Gillmg [q. y.) 
dulgoiicc. llis own narrative of his earlior gives an elaborate and valuable account 01 
years is ono of the strangest _ pieces oi nis methodical life and laborious ministry, 
realism in the language, entering into vicions full of curious details of early disseating 
details with extraordinary fraiikiicss. It usage. lie rose at four, prayed seven times 
would he hard to find n more vivid picture a day, preached eight times a week, his ser- 
of the experieuci'S of delirium tremens, vices never lasting less than two and a h^ 
Three times his frieiids placed him under hours; once a mouth he publicly recited the 
restraint with a physician at Glastonbury. Apostles’ creed and the decalogue. In deal- 
Between his outhruaka he listened to xirusby- ing with religious difiiculties he showed 
terian pirenching, hecumo a communicant, good feeling and good sense; his charities 
and was pspccially drawn to Thomas Ford wore open-handed and unscctarian, and he 
(1608-1674) [q. v.] After two relapses and was fearless in visiting daring dangerous 
an aUciuxit at suicide, he came at length to epidemics. Ho maintained his activity to 
his senses. On a visit to Oxford with a the close of a long life; though foiling, he 
young relative, he mot uforiuer boon com- prcBchodasusualon themommgofSunday, 
panion who had takun to study, and was 11 Jan. 1712-13, and died soon after leaeh- 
bitten by his example. Provided by his ing home. He was buried on 18 Jan. in St. 
mother with a handsome allowance, ho Bartholomew’s churchyard, Exeter; his 
entered Pembroke Oollcge as a gentleman funeral sermon was repeated to thronging 
commoner at the end of Moy 1067. His audimicus. lie married (1680) Susanna, 
tutor was Tlioniaa Ghuesemau, a blind daughter of Richard'While, an Exeter met* 
scholar. Among his contomporaries ot Ox- chant, who survived him, without issue, 
ford ivas his kinsman, Denis Granville [q. y.] His portrait, painted by I. Mortimer, was 
lie malrioulaled on 9 Aug. 1668, spent engraved (1714) by Vortue. 

< seven full years ’ at Oxford, read diligently, lie puhlishod, besides a sermon 0.693) be- 
aiid acquired a fair amount of Grume and foro Uio united ministers at Taunton i 
Hebrew, but took no degree in coiisoquoiico 1. ' Tho Lord’s Day VindLoated,’ 1682, 8to 
ofthe subscriplioii. His account of the dis- (in reply to Ifraneia llampfiold fq. v.]: 
oipline at Oxford and of the changes intro- atiswcrod by Josciih Nott and by Edmund 
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PIvs fa. V.l) and defended in' The Sauoinesa 
ofa&ucer Keimked,’ 1693, 4to). 2. ‘A 
Discourse of Behism,’ 1701, 4to. S. • A De¬ 
fence of . ■ • Discourse of Schism,’ Exeter, 
1702, 4to. 4. 'Mr. Trosse’s Vindication 
from . . . Aspersions,’ Exeter, 1709, 
gi'o! The ‘Exposition of the Assembly’s 
Ciiteehism,’ 1693, Ly John Flavel (1630 P- 
1691) [q- T.], •was finished and edited by 
Trosse. In 1719, during the Exeler eontro- 
retav [see I’mRCii, Jaues], a catechism and 
letmon by Trosse ivere published in a 
pamphlet, answered by Thomas Bmlyn 
fj. T.] Trosse’s autobiography to 1689 
(finished 10 Feb. 1092-3) was published 
/] 714 )ia accordance with his instructions 
to his widow in his willj a preface by 
Hallett, his assistant, defends the publica¬ 
tion, which is now very rare. It is abridged 
in the ‘ Life ’ by Qilling, who made use also 
of ‘ a lorge manuscript discover’d since the 
former narrative was printed,’ and of Trosse's 
coriebpondonce. 

[Fiinecal Seniiou, byUiillott, 1713; Life . .. 
unttan by himself, 1714 (abridged in Mnreh's 
Hiat. Prosb. and Gen. Bapt. Chniehes in TVeat 
of Engl. 1836, pp. 410 sq,); Life, by Gilling, 
1716 (abridged in G.iUmy’s Oontinnation, 1727, 
i, 383 sq.; a larger abridgment is published by 
the Heb'gious 'rraot Society); Noble’s Continna- 
tionof Granger, 1806, i. 120; Poster's Almiini 
Oxon. 1892, iv, 1612.] A. G, 

TROTTER, OA-THARINE (1879-1749), 
dramatist and philosophical writer. [See 
OnOKBUBIf.] 

TROTTER, OOUTTS (1837-1887), vice- 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, born 
oa 1 Aug. 1837, was son of Alexander Trot¬ 
ter (younger brother of Admiral Ilony Dun- 
das Trotter [q. v.]) and of his wife Jacquo- 
liae, daughter of William Otta- [mv.], bishop 
of Chichester. Educated at_ Uarrow, he 
entered IMnity College, Cambridge, in 1865, 
graduated B. A, as thirty-sixth wrangler in 
1859, and proceeded M.A. in 1862. lie was 
elected a fellow of his collego in 1801. In 
1863 he was ordained to a curacy in Kidder¬ 
minster, which he served for two years. lie 
next went to Germany to study expari- 
menial physics undci' Ilcdmholtz and Kir- 
choff, and, aflor spending some time in Italy, 
returned to Trimly College, whore in 1809 
he was appointed lecturer in physical science, 
a post ■vmoh he held nnlil 1884. lie be¬ 
came junior dean in 1870, and senior dean 
ia 1874. He was tutor of his coUege from 
1872 to 1882, and was appointed its vice- 
master in 1886. From 1874 onwards he 
was a member of the council of the senate 
of the univereily, and at the time of his 


death was president of tho Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society, and vice-president of the 
council of Kewnham College. 

Trotter exerted a very remarkable in¬ 
fluence in the aifairs of the rmiveraity of 
Cambridge, especially in connection with the 
constitutional changes brought about by the 
statutes of 1682 and in relation to natural 
science. This influence had for its basis his 
very wide and exact knowledge of, and hie 
warm sympathy with, almost every branch 
of learning studied in the university. Not 
only with every one of the natural sciences, 
but with the ancient and modem tongues, 
with history, philosophy, and art, he had an 
acquaintance, always real, and in some cases 
great. Hence in the conflicts tolling place 
in the university between the competing 
demands of the several branches of learning, 
the advocates of almost ereiy branch felt 
that they could appeal to Trotter as to 
one who could understand and sympathise 
with their wants. This exceptionally large 
loiowledge was made still further elFectirs 
by being joined to emineiitly truthful and 
straighliorward conduct, an unusuaRy 
patient sweet temper, and a singular skill in 
frammg academic regulations. Qualities 
such as these were greatly needed both in 
preparing for and in carrying out the changes 
formulated by the statutes of 1882, and 
especially, perhaps, in adjusting the growing 
claims of natural science. The greater part 
of Trotter’s time and energy was devoted to 
university administration; and to him, more 
than to any other single person, were due the 
indubitable improvements effected in uni¬ 
versity matters during his short academic 
career. 

Trotter died unmarried in Trinity College 
on 4 Dec. 1887. lie left the most valuable 
part of his library, together with a large be¬ 
quest in money, to Trinity College, and the 
remainder of his library and his entire col¬ 
lection of philosophical iustrumentstoNown- 
ham College. 

[Private information; obituary notices in Cani- 
bridge Univaraity Almanack and Iteg. 1888, 
Saturday Review 10 Dec. 1887, Nature 16 Bee. 
1887, Cambridge Review 7 Dec. 1887, 1 and 
8 Fob. 1888, reprinted in 'Coutts Trotter: In 
Momoriam,’ Cambridge, 1868.] H. F. 

TROTTER, HENRY DUNDAS (1802- 
1869), rear-admiral, third son of Alexander 
Trotter of Dreghorn, near Edinburgh, was 
born on 19 Sept. 1P02. He entered the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth in 1816, 
and in February 1818 joined the later at 
Leith. From her in hiay he was sent to 
tho Eden of 26 guns, going out to the East 
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Indies, and in Iier during 1819 taking part 
in tlie e:raodition against the pirates of tho 
Persian Gvdf, under Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Francis Augustus Collier [q. v.] In March 
1821 he was moved to the Leander, flagship 
of Sir Henry Blackwood [q. v.], by whom 
he was appointed acting lieutenant. On 
arriving in England the commission was con¬ 
firmed, dating from 9 .Tan. 1823, lie was 
then appointed to the Hussar, going out to 
tho W est Indies, and was speoiiuly reported 
hy her captain, George Harris, for his gallant 
conduct in the capture of a hand of piratos 
at the Isle of Fines. He afterwards served 
in the Bellotte and llattlcsnako, and on 
20 Fob, 1826 was made commander into 
the Britomart sloop. In July 1830 he com¬ 
missioned the Curlew for service on the 
west coast of Africa, whore he was for the 
most part senior ollicer, tho commander-in- 
ohief remaining at the Cape of Good IIopo. 
In May 1833, being at Prince’s Island in the 
Gulf of Guinea, he had intelligence of on 
act of piracy committed on an American 
brig in tho previous September by a large 
schooner, identified with the Panda, a Spanish 
slaver from Havana, and then on tho coast. 
On 4 Juno he seized the Panda in the Naza¬ 
reth Eiver, but the men escaped to the 
shore. After an unremitting himt of several 
months, he succeeded in capturing most of 
them, and took possession ol tho Esperanza, 
a Portuguese sonooiicr, which had been ac¬ 
tive in assisting the fugitives. Tlie prisoners 
and the Esperanza he took to Eiigluiid. The 
prisoners were sent over to Salem in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where, by good fortune, tho brig 
they had plundered was then in harbour, 
and in due course of law the greater number 
of them wore hanged; Trotter lecoivod the 
thanks of the American government. 
Against the Esperanza there was no le^al 
evidence; her owners instituted a prosecution 
against Trotter, and Lord Palmerston, then 
foreign secretary, agreed that the schooner 
should bo returned to Lisbon. Trotter was 
called on to fit her out at his own expense. 
At Plymouth, however, tho feeling of tho 
service was so strong that tho captains of the 
several ships lying there sent parties of men 
who completed her refit free of all cost to 
Trotter; and the admiralty showed their 
sense of his conduct by specially promoting 
him to post rank on 16 Sept. 183C. 

For a few months in 1838 ho was flag- 
captain to Sir Philip Durham at Ports¬ 
mouth ; and in 1840 ho was appointed cap¬ 
tain of the Albert steamer, commander of 
an expedition to the coast of Africa, more 
especially for_ the examination of tho 
Niger, and chief of the commission autho¬ 


rised to conclude 


• . treaties of oonunm. 

with tho negro kings. The little squaS 
ot throe small steamers sailed from vJT 
land in May 1811, and entered the Niem 
on 13 Aug. In less than three weeks the 
other two vessels were incapaoitsted W 
fever, and obliged to return [see Aitsv 

William, 1793-1864]. Trotter m the Albert 
struggled on as far as Egga, where, on 
8 Oct., ho was prostrated by the fever- 
and, as the greater part of his ship’s coml 
pany was also down with it, he was obliaed 
to turn back. He succeeded, however in 
estoblishing a satisfactory treaty with some 
of the kings; and the admiralty was so far 
satisfied that everything possible had been 
done, that they promoted all the junior 
oflicors, and in the following years offered 
Trotter tho governorship of New Zealand in 
1843 tho command of an Arctic RTpofiiti nn 
m 1844, and the command of the Indian 
navy in 1846. Tho state of his health,how- 
ovor, which but slowly and partially re¬ 
covered from the elfeots of African fever 
compelled him to refuse these offers, and it 
was not till the outbreak of the Crimean war 
that he was able to accept employment, He 
was then appointed commodore at the Cape 
of Good IIop6,_ an oftice which he held for 
throe years, during which lime he succeeded 
in establishing tho Cape Town Soilors’ 
Homo. On 19 March 1867 he Wame a 
rear-admiral on the retired list. He died 
suddenly in London on 14 July 1860, and 
was buried in Keiisal Green cemetery. He 
married, in November 1836, Charlotte, second 
daughter of Major-general James Ifringle of 
the East India Company’s service. 

His father’s brother, John Teoiteb (1767- 
1833), coming up to London in 1774, joined 
and at an early ago become head of a 
firm of army contractors. After the peace 
of 1783 he urged on tho government the 
absurdity and extravagance of selling off all 
tho military stores, only to replace them 
by now purchases on the occasion of any 
alarm, and oll’ered to warehouse them in his 
own premisos. This was agreed to in 1787. 
On the outbrcolc of tho French war the busi- 
uosB increased enormously, and by 1807 he 
had established 100 depots, containing sup¬ 
plies insured for 600,0001. The storekrapers 
were all appointed and paid by him; there 
was no government inspection, opporently 
no government audit. The agreement was 
that he was paid the cost of the stores, plus 
a percentage to cover expenses and profit. 
In tho hands of an honest and capable man 
Hie system worked ollioiontly; but it was 
felt to be iinproper to leave the country in 
entire dopondence on one man or to give 
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my one man suoli vast patronage; and in 
1807 Sir James Piilteney, then secretary for 
■(far [see MttbeaTi Sin Jambs], establUlied 
the office of ‘ storekeejier-genoial,’ giving 
Trotter the first nomination to the post, and 
retaining the services of all his employes. 

In 1S16 Trotter established the Soho 
Baiaar, leading from the west side of Soho 
Snuare to Oxford Street. Designed at first 


of counter, the bazaar eventually proved a 
foorce of Avoalth to its projector. lie was a 
non of many soheinoa, some of which—as 
the two already spoken of—led to fortune; 
others died in their infancy, including one 
for the establishment of a universal language. 

Pnformation from CoulLs Trotter, esq. 
Diily News, 20 Aug. ISfiO; ‘ The Pirate 
Slaver,' in Nautical Magazine, 1861; Allan’s 
narrative of tbo Ilbcpedition ... to tbo Bircr 
Niger in 1841, under the command of Captoin 
H.D. Trotter (1848, 2 vols. 8vo); Official Let¬ 
ters in Public lieoord Office; Q-ent, hlog. 1859 
11 314, 1833 ii. 380; Jerdau's Autobiography, 
tela. ii. and iv.; Dupin’s Voyages dans la Oraude- 
Dietiigne; Eighth Beport of the Military Com¬ 
mission from 1794.] J< -K. L. 

TBOTTEB, JOHN BEENARD (1776- 
1818), author, born in 1776 in co. Down, 
was tho second sou of tho Rev. Edward 
Trotter, and younger brother of Edward 
Southwell Trotter, who assumed the name 
of Euthven [q. v.l lie was educated 
it the Bi'ammav swool at Downpatrick, 


of 1796. He visited London in 1798, enter¬ 
ing as a student at the Temple, and during 
his stay he made the acquaintance of Charles 
Jemea Eox, Having sent Pox a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ An Invosugation of the Legality 
and Validity of a Union’ (Dublin,1799,8vo), 
tad some verses, Trotter was told that both 
Fox and Mrs. Pox liked them very much. 

After the conclusion of the peace of 
Amiens in 1803, Trotter was invited by Pox 
to accompany him to Paris to assist him in 
transoribmg portions of Barillon's corre¬ 
spondence Tor his ‘ History of the Early 
Part of the Reign of James H.’ He re¬ 
turned homo bofore Pox, and was called to 
the Msh bar in Michaelmas term 1802. 

Trotter became Pox’s private secretary 
after his appointment as foreign secretary on 
7Peb. 1806 in the administration of 'AU 
the Talents.' On Fox’s death on 13 Sept. 
Trotter returned to Ireland. In 1808 he 
published a 'Ijetter to Lord Southwell pn 
the Gathohe Question,’ and in 1809 ‘ Stories 


for Calumniators,’ in which the characters 
were drawn fromliving models and he himself 
appeared as Pitzmorice. His ‘ Memoirs of the 
latter Years of Pox’ appeared in 1811, 
attained a third edition within the year, and 
disappointed readers without distinction of 
party. The ‘Quarterly ^view' thought 
Mm unjust to Pox, and held that he had 
misrepresented the relations between him and 
Sheridan (vi. 611); while James Sharp pub¬ 
lished ‘Remarks in defence of Pitt against 
the loose and undigested calumny of an un¬ 
known adventurer? Landor wrote ‘ Obser¬ 
vations,’ of which a few copies got into 
circulation (Foesteb, Z(fe of Landor, p. 
166). According to Allibone (hi. 2468), 
Buckle wrote in his copy of Trotter’s hook: 
* An iU work by a weak man.’ 

Trotter’s later life was passed in poverty 
and privation, and in his last years his mis¬ 
fortunes tended to disturb the balance of 
his mind. In 1813 he made his last political 
effort while in the Marshalsea at Wexford, 
writing a pamphlet on the Irish situation, 
entitled ‘Five Letters to Sir William 
Cusack Smith,’ which reached a third edition 
within the year. He died on 29 Simt. 1818, 
' in a decayed house in Hammond’s Marsh 
in Cork,’ in unspeakable destitution, the 
out-patient of a neighbouring dispensaiy. 
The misery of his last days was lightened by 
the devotion of an Irish peasant buy whom he 
had educated to be bis companion, and of his 
wife, a young woman whom he had married 
in prison about five years before. In 1819 
appeared a series of letters by him, entitled 
‘Walks through Ireland,'the record of the 
wanderings of his later years, with a bio- 
grapMoai memoir prefixed. 

[Memoir prefixed to Walke through Ireland, 
1810; Moore's Diaiy, iii. 129; Kecords of 
Trinity College and niug's Inns Dublin; Me¬ 
moirs of Fox; Eiogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816; Gent. Mag. 1818, p. 472.] F. B. 

TROTTER, THOMAS (1700-18S2), phy¬ 
sician to the fleet and author, born in Rox¬ 
burghshire in or about 1760, studied medi¬ 
cine in Edinburgh, and at the age of sixteen 
wrote some verses which were published in 
Ruddimau’s ‘Edinburgh Magazine’ in 1777 
and 1778 {SeaiBeeds, p. viii). He was, he 
saye, ' early introduceu to the medical de¬ 
partment of the navy’ (ii. p. xiii), and, as 
Biugeon’s mate, served in the Berwick in the 
Channel fleet in 1770 (Obseruations on the 
Scarvy, p. 76), ond in the bottle of the Do^ 
gerhank in 1781 (Mediaa Nauttea, i. 81^, 
and apparently, at the relief of Q-ihraltar in 
1782. lie was then promoted to be surgeon; 
but ae the reduction of the navy after the 
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poaon held out litdo prospect of oiuploymeiit, 
lie cngoffod himscll as surgeon on board a 
Liverpow. Gulncaman, that is a slavor, and 
had medical charge of a cargo of slaves 
across to the West Indies. A violent out- 
hrcalc of scurvy among the negroes on hoard 
fixed his attention sipecially on this disease, 
with which his service in the Channel fleet 
had already made him familiar, and when, 
on his return to England, he settled down in 
private practice at Woolor in Northumber¬ 
land, he reduced his notes to order, and pub¬ 
lished them as ‘ Observations on the Scurvy' 
( 8 vo, 1786; 2nd edit., much enlarged, 1702). 
The proper treatment of scurvy had already 
been fully demonstrated by .Tames Lind [q.v. J 
in his colchratod ‘Treatise’ of 17C1, Trottor 
corroborated Lind’s tliosis by extensive ob¬ 
servations ; but it was not until 1700, and 
through the insirumentality of Sir Gilbert 
Blano [q. v.], that tho admiralty enjoined the 
general use of lomon juice as a specific fcf. 
SPBironE, Study of Sociology, 1880, p, 169^ 

While on shore Trotter pursued his studies 
in Edinburgh, and graduated M.D. in 1788, 
presenting a thesis ‘Do Ebrictato ejusque 
oflbetibus in corpus Iiumanum’ (4to), atrans- 
lation of which ho afterwords published as 
‘An Essay, medical,philosophicah and chemi¬ 
cal, on Drunkonnesa, and its Eilbcts on tho 
Human Body’ ^vo, 1804; 4tli edit. 1812). 

During the Sponish armament of 1790 
ho wos appointed, at tlie request of Vice- 
admiral llobert Hoddam [q. v.J, to bo surgeon 
of his flagship, the Royal William, and in 
1793 was sur^on of tha Vongoonce for a 
voyage to the West Indies and back. In 
December ho was appoiuted second phy¬ 
sician to tho Royal IJospilal at IIaslar,near 
Portsmouth, and in Api'il 1794 was nomi- 
imtodby Lordllowophysicianto thoOhannol 
fleet. In this capacity ho served through 
tho campnigiis of 1794 and 1796, was present 
in tho battle of 1 Juno 1794, appears to have 
been with Cornwallis on 16-17 Juno 1706, 
and to have joined the fleot under Lord 
Bridport very shortly after tho action of 
23 Jime. At this time, when going on 
board one of tho ships to visit a wounded 
oflicer, he was accidentally rupturod, and 
rendered incapable of further service at sea 
{Meimriat). lie was granted a pension 
which, with his half-pay and clear of de¬ 
ductions, amounted to 1661 a year. In 1805 
a considerable addition was made to the 
half-pay of medical oltlcera, and Trotter 
memorialised the crown, praying that ho 
might either have the benefit oftliis increase, 
or an equivalent addition to his jiQueion. 
Other physieians of tho fleet, he urged, had 
a haK-pay of 3821; ho, tho only M.D. in the 


navy, the only one who had ever^^ 
under the union flag—tho flag of Lord Fir-? 
as admiral of the fleet—had 1661 
morial was referred to the admiralty -oti 
replied that they ‘saw no grounds fir T 
commending a compliance with tho nravpl 
the memorialist’ {Admiralty, OrLiL 
Council, 7 Nov. 1806). "• 

On retiring from the sea service Trotter 
settled m private practice at Newcastle to 
which, however, after some years, the state 
of his health, or rather the eflbets of his 
injury, rendorod him unequal. He continued 
his _ literary work, mostly on professional 
subjects, to tho last, and died at Newcastln 
on 6 Sept. 1832. He does not seem to have 
been married. Ills portrait was painted and 
engraved by Ormo in 1796. 

His published works nro: 1. ‘ Observations 
on tho Scurvy’(siipm). 2. ‘De Ebiietate’ 
(»6.) 3. ‘A Review of tho Medical Depart¬ 
ment in tlie British Navy, with a Arefto ii of 
Reform proposed,’ 1790, 8vo. 4. ‘Medical 
and Chemical Essays, containing »df1iHni.i.t 
Observations on Scurvy’., . 1706, Svo; 2nd 
edit. 1796. 6.‘Medica'Nautica: anEsaayon 
the Disonses of Seamen,'vol.i.l707,8vo' vol. 
ii. 1790; vol. iii. 1808. 6. ‘ Suspiria Ocean!! a 
Monody on 1 ho death of Richarfl Earl Howe,’ 
1800,4to. 7.‘AnEssay.. . on Drunkenness’ 
(already mentioned). 8. ‘A Proposal for de¬ 
stroying the Fire and Chonk Damps of Coal 
Mines ’... 1806,8vo. 9. ‘A Second Address 
to the Owners and Agents of Coal Mmes on 
destroying tho Fire and Chonk Damp,’ 

1800,Svo. 10.'A ViewoftheNelvo^ls^hm- 

f Bl'ament . . . 1807, Svo; 2nd edit. 1808. 

1. * The Noble Foundling, or the Hermit of 
tho Tweed: a Tragedy,’ 1812, 8vo. 12. 'A 
practicable Plan for Manning the Iloyol 
Navy... without Impressment. Addressed 
to Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth,’ 1819, 
Svo. IS. * Sea Weeds: Poems written on 
various occasions, chiefly daring a naval life,’ 
1829, crown Svo, with portrait, an. cet. 37, 
presumably after Ormo. Ho contributed also 
several papors to tho ‘ European Magazine,’ 
' Medical Journal,’ and other periodicals. 

[His own works, particularly the preface to 
8oa Woods; his Memorial, referred to in the text; 
Cent, Mag. 1882, li. 478; 'Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Allibono’s Diet, of English Literature; Brit. Mas. 
Cut.) j. H. L. 


TROUBRIDGE, SiE EDWARD THO¬ 
MAS (d, 1862), rear-admiral, only sou of 
Roar-admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge [q.v.], 
entered tho navy, in Janiiory 1797, on board 
tho Cambridge, guardship at Rymonth, and 
remained, homo on lior books, till April 
1799. In.Iaiiuaryl801 ho joined theAeliule, 
with Captain George Murray, whom he fol- 
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lowed to the Edgar, and in her was present 
‘ the battle of OoiJcnhagon. He was nfter- 
-jjjo moved into the London, and the fol- 
imrine year to the Leander. In July 1803 
hM'oined the Victory, flogship of Lord Nel- 
jjn in the Mediterranean, and in August 
]C04 ■wis moved from her to the Narcissus 
fneate. On 22 Feb. 1806 he was promoted 
to De lieutenant of the Blenheim, going out 
to the East Indies as flagship of his father, 
tv whom ho was appointed to command the 
Harrier brig. In her, in company with the 
82-jtun frigate Greyhound, he assisted in 
tetioying a Dutch brig of war under the 
fort of Monado, on 4 July 1800, and on the 
Sflth in the capture of the 30-giin frigate 
Pallas and two Tndiamon under her convoy. 
After this Trouhridga was appointed captain 
of the Greyhound. His commission as eom- 
niander was confirmed on 6 S^t. 1806, that 
as captain on 28 Nov. 1807. In June 1807, 
^hen his letters from the Capa of Good 
Hope forced the commandor-in-ohiaf, Sir 
Edward PoUew, to fear that the Blenheim 
(commanded by Troubridgo’a father) and 
Java had been lost, Troubridge, in the 
Greyhound, was ordered to go in search of 
intelligence, carrying a latter from PoUow 
to the captain-general of the French settle¬ 
ments. Neither at the French islands nor 
along the coast of Madagascar was anything 
to he heard of the missing ships, and the 
coaduuon was unwillingly come to that 
they had foundered in tho hurricane [see 
TEotnmrDGE, Sik Thomas]. By the death 
of his father, Troubridge succeeded to the 
baronetcy. In tho following January he in- 
ralided, ond hod no further service till 
rebruory 1813, when he commissioned the 
Armide frigate for the North American 
station, where he was landed in command of 
the naval brigade at New Orleans. From 
April 1831 to October 1832 be was com- 
man^r-in-chief at Cork, with a broad pen¬ 
nant on board the Stag, From April 1836 
to August 1841 ho was one of the lords of 
the admiralty. ITe was nominated a O.B, 
on 20 July 1838, and wos promoted to be 
rear-admiral on 23 Nov. 1841. Prom 1881 
to 1847 he was M.P. for Sandwich. Tie 
died on 7 Oct. 1862, He married, in Oc¬ 
tober 1810, Anna Maria, daughter of Ad- 
miralSir Alexander ForrestorlnglisOoohrana 
[q.v.hand had issue Sir Thomas St. Vin¬ 
cent TLope Cochrane Troubridge [q. v.]; 
Edward Norwich Troubridge, a captain m 
the navy, who died in. China ini860 j and 
two daughters. 

[O'Bjmo'B Naval Biogr. Biot.; Gant. Mng. 
1863, i, 107; James’s Naval Hist- iv, 162-4.] 


TROTTBEIDGE, SiB THOMAS (1768?- 
1807), rear-admiral, bom in London, about 
1768, was son of Diehard Troubridge. Ha 
woe admitted on thefoundationof St. Foul's 
school, London, on 22 Feb. 1768 ,' aged 10 ’ 
(Gabdiheb, Hegister of St, PatiVs School, p, 
139). It is doubtfully said {Naval Chronicle, 
xxiii. 1) that he made, ae a boy, a voyage to 
the West Indies in a merchant ship. All 
that is certainly Iniown is that he entered 
the navy on ho.ard the Seahorse frigate on 
8 Oct. 177S, in the rating of ‘ able seaman,’ 
and was then described as bom in London, 
aged 18. He was three years younger, ond 
the rating may have been nominal. Nelson, 
who joined tho Seahorse a few days later, and 
was certainly born in 1768, was also entered 
as aged 18. In the Seahorse Troubridge went 
out to the East Indies, On21 March 177 the 
was rated midshipman; on 25 July 1770 he 
was rated master’s mate, and on 13 May 1780 
he was moved, as a tnidahipman, into the 
Superb, flagship of Sir Edward Hughes [q.v.L 
by whom, on 1 Jon, 1781, he was promoted 
to be lieutonaut of the Chaser, a small vessel 
which bo had bought flir the navy, and now 
newly commissioned. From the Ohoser he 
was moved, two months later, 3 March 1781, 
to hb old ship, the Seahorse, and in her was 
present in the battle off Sadras on 17 Feb., 
and in that off Trincomalee on 12 April 
1782. On the ISth he was moved as jnniot 
lieutenant to the Superb, and in her was 
present in Hughes's third and fourth actions. 
By degrees he was moved upwards, till on 
lO Oct, he became first lieutenant of the 
Superb, and on the lltb was promoted to 
the command of the Lizard sloop. On 1 Jan. 
1783 ho was posted to the Active flrirote, 
and in her was present in Hughes's nfith 
action off Onddalore. He was afterwards 
moved into the Defence, and later on into 
the Sultan, os flag-captain to Hughes, with 
whom he came home m 1786. 

In 1790 ho went out again to the East 
Indies in the Thames ftigate, and on his 
return to Englond was appointed to the 
Castor frigate of 32 guns, which, in May 
1794, had the ill luck to fall in with a 
division of the Brest fleet and be captured. 
Troubridge, as a prisoner, wae moved into 
the ^ench 80-gun ehip Sanspareil, and in 
her was bodilypresent in the battle of 1 Juno. 
TheSanspereilwas captured, and Troubridge, 
on his return in her to England, was ap¬ 
pointed to the 74-gun ship Culloden, in which 
early in 1796 he went out to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and wa^resent in the unsatisfactory 
action off the HySres on 13 .My. In the 
Culloden he continued in the Mediterranean 
under the command of Sir John Jervis (after- 
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wards Earl of St. Vincenrt [q. v.], and led adpd and led up to the battle of 
the line in the battle of (Jape St. Vincent, )n the evening of 1 Aug., when the 
14 Feb. 1797, when hia gallant hearing and i approachiner the EvutioI, 

determined conduct called forth an oxpres- 

sion of warm approval from the admiral. uau ueen some aietance astern was pres' ” 
In July the Oulloden, with a few other on to get into station, the Cu'lloden str ^ 
ships, was detached under the orders of heavily on the shoal which runs out fm ^ 
Nelson for an attach on Santa Oruz. While Ahoukir Island, and there remained AP 
yet some distance from the town a thousand Troubridge’s eflbrts to get her afloat see A 
men, detailed for the landing party, wore in vain, and ho had the pain of seeins A 
put on board the frigates, and sont in under battle without being able to take part in't 
the immediate command of Troubridge, in The next day the sifip was got off but in a 
the hone of surprising the fort above tho sinking state. Khe was malting seven feet 
town during the night. The approach of of water in an hour, and her rudder had 
the frigates was delayed by foul wind and been lorn off. Troubridge, however was a 
tide, and day downed before they got within man of energy and resource, and mauased 
a mile of the landing-place. As aurpriso to patch her up sufficiently to enable her to 
was now out of the question, Troubridge re- go to Naples, where she was refltted. In 
joined the squadron, which had closely fol- aooordanco with Nelson’s very strong wish 
lowed the frigates, and told Nelson that he Troubridgo was given the gold medal fop the 
thought that by seizing the heights above bottle, and the first lieutenant of the OuUo- 
the tort it could he compelled to surrender, den was promoted after a short delay. At 
Nelson assented, and at nine o’cloolt: the men Naples and off Malta Troubridge's services 

were landed. The enemy, however, had were olosoly mixed up with thosa of NbImu. 
occupied the heights in force, and the atlompt In the end of 1798 ho was sent to command 
was unsucoessful. At nightfall Troubrid^ tlie small squadron on tho coast of Egypt,but 
re-embarked the man, and the nextday Nelson rejoined Nelson in March 1799, when ho was 
recalled them to thoir own ships. In de- again detached to take possession of Ischia, 
scribing this affair Captain Mahan has con- Prooida, and Capri, and to maintain theblock- 
trosted Troubridge’s ‘^failure to act at once ado of the Bay of Naples. In June he was 
upon hia own judgment’ with Nelson’s indo- landed at Naples for the siege of St. TOmn 
pendent ’ action at St. Vincent and on many which ho reduced, as ho afterwards did Capua’ 
other occaeions’ (L^e o/Nebon, i. SOI), but and (Jaeta, and Civita Vecchia, securing the 
lias apparently oyorlooked the fact that the evacuation of the Bomaii territory by the 
detaile of tho landing had been agroud on in French, In recognition of these services he 
private converaation with hie admiral, and received the order of St. Ferdinand and Merit 
that Troubridge had thus less dlsoretionory from the king of the Two Sicilies, and was 
power than an officer could have when no created a baronet on 30 Nov. 1799. He was 
details had bean settled. Wben this plan then sent os senior officer off Malta, and, 
of attack was given up, it was resolved to though occasionally visited by Eeith or by 
attempt landing at the molo by night; but Nolson, had virtually the command of the 
this met with very partial success. Several blockade till May 1800, when the Oulloden 
of the boats missed the mole, or wero broken was ordered homo, 
up in the surf, and at daylight Troubridge, Troubridge was then for a few montba 
wlio was left on shore in command [suo captain of the Channel lleet off Brest, imdet 
Nulsoit, Hobatio, Vibootjnt], found himself Lord St. Vincent, with whom, in March 
in presence of a numerically overwhelming 1801, he became a lord of the admhalty,and 
force of men and guns. It is very probable with whom he retired from the admiralty in 
that tho men were for tho most part a very May 1804. On 23 April 1804 he hod been 
raw militia, and that the guns had no com- promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, In 
petent gunnors, so that when Troubridgo' AprillSOShewasappointodtothechiefcom- 
seut Captain (afterwards Sir Samuol) Hood | mand in East Indian seas, to the eastward 
to offer a cessation of hostilities, on the con- of Point de Gnlla, and went out with Me 
dition of being permitted to embark his men flag in the Blenheim, on old worn-out ship, 
without hindrance, the governor of tho town formerly a throo-decker, which had been cut 
readily and indeed cheerfully agreed to tho i down and now carried seventy-four guns, 
terms. Shortly after passing Modagasoar, and having 

InthefollowingyoartheCullodonwnsngain ! with him a convoy of ten Indiamen, he feu 
one of tho squadron detached to sorve under i in with the French admiral, Liuois, in the 
N elson in tho Medil erranean, and took part Marengo, with two large frigates in company, 
in the search for the French fleet which pro- Linois, probably mistwing the Blenheimfor 
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j^ndiaman, a]jproached, with a view to 
leiie so rich a prize, but, finding out his mis¬ 
take and notwithstanding the disparity of 
fytcl hauled his wind and made off. Even 
liadthe Blenheim been a ship to chase with, 
Troubridge would not have felt justified in 

leaving the convoy j as it was, he hod also 
the certain hnowledge that the chase would 
])B useless. He pursued his voyage and 
jbiued Sir Edward Pellew Jq.v.], till then 
comuionder-in-chief in East India and China, 
pellew was strongly convinced of the inad¬ 
visability of dividing the station, when the 
ciiffencies of war might inakeprompt action 
an^er one commander essential to euccess; 
and at Troubridge, properly enough, main¬ 
tained that they had no power, by any agree- 
luent between themselves, to alter the dis- 
Bosition of the admiralty, Pellew referred 
the matter to them, with a full statement of 
Ilia reasons. The result was on order to 
Pellew to resume command of the whole 
station, and to Trouhridga to take the chief 
eommaud at the Gape of Good Hope. 

Meantime the Blenheim had been ashore 
iatbe Straits of Malacca, and had sustained 
M much damage that in the opinion of many 
of her officers she was no longer seaworthy} 
and when, after much diflioultj, she arrived 
at Madras to refit, her captain, Bissell, ra- 
pKseuted that there would be great danger 
m attempting to take her to the Cape. Trou- 
bridge, however, had great confidence in 
kirns^, and was probably unwilling to re¬ 
main on Pellew’s station longer than neces¬ 
sary. There had been no quarrel, but by the 
blunder of the admiralty the relations be¬ 
tween them were not altogether friendly. 
He insisted ou sailing at once in the Blen- 
hdm, and such coundeuce was reposed in 
bis ability that many paesengere from Ma¬ 
dras embarked in her. She left Madras on 
Jan. 1S07, and with her tho Java, an old 
Dutch prize frigate, and the Ilarrier brig. 
On 1 Feb., near the south-east end of Mada¬ 
gascar, they got into a cyclone, from which 
tbo Harrier alone emerged. When last seen 
by her, both the Blenheim and Java had 
hoisted eignals of distress; but the Harrier 
herself wus in great danger and could do 
nothing. She lost sight of them in a violent 
sqnaU, and there can he no doubt that they 
both foundered. When the news reached 
tbs East Indies, Pellew sent Trouhridge’s 
son, then in command of the Greyhoundj to 
main inquiries as to the fate of the ships. 
The French governor of Mauritius gave him 
sreiy assistance in his power, and sent an 
account of pieces of wreck which had been 
cast ashore in different places; but nothing 
could he identified as belonging to either of 
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the missing ships, nothing that could give 
any positive information as to their fate. 

Troubridge married, about 1786, Mrs. 
Frances Richardson, andleft issue a daughter, 
besides one son, Edwoid Thomas Troubridge, 
the heir to the baronetcy, who is separately 
noticed. 

An anonymous portrait of Troubridge be¬ 
longed in 1868 to Captain F. P. Egertoii, 
R hi, 

[R.i.lfe's Nav. Biogr. iv. 397 ; official letters, 
pay-books, and logs in fits Public Record Office; 
Nicolas's Letters and Despatches of Viscount 
Ncl&on, passim; Clarke and McArthur's Life of 
Nelson; James's Naval History. Troubridge's 
correspondence with Nelson (1797-1800) has 
been roconHy acquired by the British Museum 
(AdJit. MSS. 31902, 3490S-I7).] J. K. L. 

TROTJBRroGE, Sib THOMAS ST.VIN¬ 
CENT HOPE COOnBAKE (1815-1867), 
colonel, born on 35 May 1815, was eldest sou 
of Admiral Sir Edward Thomas Troubridge 

S p V.] (second baronet), by Anna Maria, 
augliter of Admiral Sir Alexander Forrester 
Ingfis Cochrane [q. v.l He was commis¬ 
sioned as ensign in the 78rd foot on 24 Jan. 
1SS4. On SO Bee. 16S6 he was promoted 
lieutenant and exchanged into the 7th royal 
fusiliers. He served with this regiment at 
Gibraltar, the West Indies, end Canada, be¬ 
coming captain on 14 Bee. 1841, and major 
on 9 Aug. 1850. 

lie went with it to tbe Crimea in 1854y 
and was in the forefront of the battle at the 
Alma. He was in command of the right 
wing of the regiment, which was on the 
right of the light division, and had to deal 
with the left wing of the Kazan regiment. 
On 6 Nov. (Inkerman) he was field oflicec 
of the day, and was posted with the reserve 
of the light division in the Lancaster bat¬ 
tery. This battery was enfiladed by Russian 
guns to the east ot the Careenage ravine, and 
Troubridge lost his right leg and left foot 
by a shot from one of these guns. He re¬ 
mained in tbe battery, however, till the 
battle was over, with his limbs propped up 
against a gun-carriage. Lord Raglan, in his 
despatch of 11 Nov., said of him that, though 
desperately wounded, he behaved with the 
utmost gallantry and composure. 

He returned to England in May 1855, 
and was present (in a chair) at the distri¬ 
bution of medals W the queen on 18 May. 
He was made C.fi., aide-de-camp to the 
queen, and brevet colonel from that day, 
having already been made brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 12 Bee. 1854. He also received 
the Crimean medal with clasps, the Turkish 
medal, the Medjidie (4th class), and the 
Xiegion of Honour. 
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He succoeded to the command of his re- he was hlunt and outspoken • in ner- 
giment on 9 March 18.56, but was unable to slovenly. Towards the kst he’was seM ** 
serve with it, and was placed on half-pay on abaentfromhisdingybackparlouratlSOFh'^ 
14 Sept. Still capable of olHoial work, he Street, whore he sat with a huge ear-trum t 

was appointed direotor-aeneral of army at hand, wearing clothes stained with simff 

clothing. On 2 Feb. 1867 he exchanged this and a soiled wig. lie died on 12 June 1835 
title for that of deputy adjutant -general and was buried in Itensol Oreen cemeterv ’ 
(clothing department), and he continued to Although precluded from optical workhv 
hold this post tiU. his death. Struck by the the family defect of colour blmdness Trouffl^ 
defects of the regulation knapsack of that ton’s inventions and amendments coveieS a 
day, he contrived a valise which met with very wide field. The most impoitant of them 
the warm approval of the loading medial was anew mode of graduating arcs of circles 

officers (JR. U. S. Institution Journal, idii. —‘ the greatest improvement,’ aeeordiu" to 
118), and may ho said to have been the Sir Qeorge Airy, ‘ ever made in the art of 
foundation of the present valise equipment, instrument-making ’ (JZeport lirit, Assooia- 
He died at Kensington on 2 Oct. 1867, and tion, i. 132). He devised it in 1778• ‘but 
was buried at Kensal Green. _ as my brother,’ he wrote, ‘could not readily 

Ho married, on 1 Nov. 1866, Louisa Jane, be perauaded to relinquish to me a hrancli 
daughter of Daniel Gurney of NorthRuncton, of the businoss in which he himself excelled 
Norfolk, and granddaughter of the fifteenth it was not until 1786 that I produced mv 
Earl of Erroll. She died five weeks before first speohnen by dividing an astronomical 
him. llo left two sons and four daughters, quadrant of two feet radius.’ Hereceiied 
[Gent,Mag. 1887,ii. 678; Foster’s Baronetage; the Copley modal for his description of the 
Kinglake’s Inrasion of the Orimeit; Waller’s method hofore the Royal Society on 2 Feb, 
Historical Bocords of the Boysl Fusiliers.] 1809 (Phil. Trans, xoix. 106). 

E. M L. The first modem transit-circle was con- 
TROTJGHTON, EDWARD (1763-1836), stniclod by 'Troughton in 1806 for Stephen 
aoientifle instrument maker, was horn in the Qroombridge [q. v.] But he disliked the 
parisk of Oornay, Cumberland, in Ootoher type, and broke to piooee another example 
1763. Ilia family sprang from Lancaster, of it, after it had cost him 160/., say mg, ‘I 
andmanyof thorn were freemen of that town, was afraid I might become covetous as 1 
Edward (who was enrolled a freeman in grew old, and so he tempted to finish it.’ 
1779) was the thlrdson of Francis Troughton, So he contrived instead the mural circle, with 
described as a ' husbandman,’ and was de- which, by a valuable innovation, polar dis- 
stined for the samo way of life. Ills eldest tanoes were measured directly from the pole, 
brother, John Troughton, had, however, set One of those circles, six feet in diameter, 
up as a mechanician in Loudon, and on the erected by him at Greenwich in 1812, con- 
death, in 1770, of the second brother, Joseph, tinned in use until 1861, and is preserred 
Edward replaced him as John’s apprentice, in the transit room. Instruments of the 
At the expiry of his term he was admitted samo kind wore sent by him to the obseira- 
to partnerwip, and the firm started indepeu- toriee of Paris^ the Cape, St. Helena, Madras, 
deutly as successors to the well-known Cracow, Cadiz, Brussds, Edinburgh, Ar- 
mechanicians Wright & Cole. After the magh, and Cambridge. His large transits 
death of John Troughton a couple of years were of great beauty and finish. The most 
later, Edward carried on the business alone notable wero those procured for Greenwich 
imtil 1826, when he took William Simms in 1816, and by Sir James South [q. T.]ia 
(1793-1860) into partnership. During a 1820. Tlio Greenwichtwenty-flvefootzenith 
visit to Paris in 1826 he received much telesoope was alsoby him. Towards the end 
attention from men of science, and the Icing of hiB life, however, the practical execution 
of Denmark sent him a gold medal in 1830, of his designs devolved mainly upon Simms. 
An original member of tho Royal Astro- The best known of his altazimuth circles he- 
nomical Society, he regularly attended, nn- longed to Count Briihl [see Bbuhi,, Jobs 
deterred by Ms deafriess, the meetings of its MAtrKiOBjOo'O'NT oi?,] J ohn Pond [q- t.I, Sir 
council. He was elected a follow of the Thomas Brishane, John Lee (1783-18661 
Royal SooietioB of London and Edinburgh [q.v.londDr. William Peorson. Hemounted 
in 1810 and 1822 respectively. email telescopes equatorially for the obsena- 

Ahsorhed in his art, Troughton led a eimple torios of Coimbra (in 1788), of Armagh and 
and frugal life, desirous ramier of fame than Brussels; but his failure with South’s 
of profit. Liberol in professional com muuica- t wel ve-inoh proved disastrous to the peace of 
tions, he showed feelings of rivalry only his later years, 

towards Jesse Ramsden [q, v.] In manner IVoughton made the ‘ beamoojnpass' and 
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hvdrostfttio iDalanoe,’ with -wliioli Sir George 
Shiiekbuigli [see SntJOZBTTHaH-EvELTN, Sih 
GioBflB AuausTTrs Wiliiam] experimented 
on weights and measures in 1798 {Phil. 
Trans, tcsxviii. 137). He also constructed 
the apparatus used by Eranois Bailv [q. v.] in 
lestoring the standard yard. His thaodolites 
■vrere oi remarltable perfection, and he sup¬ 
plied the instrumental outfit for the Ameri¬ 
can coast survey (1816)) the Irish and Indian 
arc-measurements (1822 and 1829), and 
other famous geodetical operations. He took 
particular pains to meet the requirements of 
seamen. ‘ Your fancies can wait,’ he would 
say to importunate customers, ‘ their neces- 
eitiss cannot.’ His sextants were long in 
almost exclusive use, and he invented in 
1788 the ‘ double-framed sextant.’ He also 
devised the dipsector, and (in 1790) the 
•British reflecting circle; ’ besides materially 
improving the marine and mountain baro¬ 
meters,the compensatedmercurial pendulum, 
the ‘ marine top,’ ‘ anuft-box sextant,’ port¬ 
able universal die!, and pyrometer. The 
substitution of spider lines for wires in filar 
micrometers was due to him. 

Troughton road a paper on the repeating 
circle before the Astronomical Society on 
12 Jan. 1821 {Memoirs, i. 33), and oontri- 
bated to Brewster’s ‘ Edinburgh Oyolopadia' 
articles on the ‘Circle,’ ‘Graduation,’ and 
other subjects. lie wrote hesidesj in his curt 
clear style, most of the descriptions of his 
instruments inserted in astronomical puhli- 
catiens. Pearaon dedicated to him the se¬ 
cond volume of his ' Practical Astronomy ’ 

m . Troughton was unmarried, and hie 
Id of "Welcome Nook in his native 
parish was inherited by his sister, Mrs. 
Suddard, andis possessed by her descendants. 
In the cottage garden there, and in the 
graveyard of Coruoy, stand sundials said to 
have been made by mm. A marble bust of 
him by Sir Ekanois Chantry, subscribed for 
by his friends, was placed at his desire in 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

[Monthly Notices Boy. Astr. Soc. iii. 149 
(meepshonks); a list of references to the pub- 
Mea descriptions of Troughton’s instiumsnts 
is given at p. 154; Lonsdale's Worthies of Onm- 
Wland, vi. 113; Grant's Hist, of Astronomy, 
p. 491; Annual Biogr. and Obit. xx. 471; Ann. 
Reg, 1836, p. 223; Poggendorff’s Biogr.-Ut. 
fiandwortembneh; information from Mr. J. S. 
Slingei.] A. M. C. 

TROUGHTON, JOHN (1637P-ie8p, 
nonconformist divine, son of Nathaniel 
Troughton, clothier, was horn at Coventry 
about 1637. At four years old he became 
permanently blind fi'Qin the effect of emaU- 


pox. Hewas educated at King Henry YTII's 

f rammer school, Coventry, under Samuel 
rankland (1618 i’-1691), and not, as Foster 
says, at Merchant Taylors’ school. He en¬ 
tered as a scholar at St. John’s College, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1666 (matriculated 28 March), gra¬ 
duated B.A. on 12 Feh. 1068-9, and was 
elected to a fellowship, but did not long hold 
it, his predecessor, displaced in 1648,Peing 
restored in 1060. Retiring to Bicester, Ox¬ 
fordshire, betook pupils, and engaged in con¬ 
venticle preaching, Under the indulgence of 
1672 he joined Henry Langley jjq.v.'], Thomas 
Gilbert (1613-1694)[q.v.], and Henry Cornish 
in ministering to a nonconformist congrega¬ 
tion which met in Thome Street, Oxford. 
Troughton was reckoned the best preacher 
of the four in spite of his blindness. Wood 
describes him as ‘ learned and religious; ’ 
his moderation kept him on good terms wiw 
clergy of the established church. He died 
in All Saints’ parisli, Oxford, on 20 Aug. 
1681, aged 44, and was hurled on 22 Aug. 
in Bicester church. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Abraham James, the blind 
headmaster of Woodstock grammar school, 
and contained reflections on constituted 
authorities which James retracted to avoid 
expulsion from his mastership, 

Troughton published: 1. ‘The Covenant 
Interest . . , of, , . Infants,’ 1676, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Lutherns Eedivivus,' 1077, 8vo; 2nd 
part, 1678, 8vo (on justification by faith; 
answered by Thomas Hotchkia). 8, ‘A 
Letter. . . touching God’s Providence about 
Siuful Actions,’ 1678,8vo. 4. 'Popery, the 
Grand Apostasie,' 1680,8vo. 6. ‘ An Apo- 
logie for the Nonconformists,’ 1681, 4to 
cluded is 'An Answer’ to StiUingfleet). 

His son, John Trou^ton (1660-1739), was 
dissentingminister atBicester framl698, and 
published several sermons (1703-96). He 
died on 3 Dec. 1739, aged 73. 

[Wood’s AtbeDGeOzon. (Bliss), vol. i, p. leii; 
iv. 9, 407: Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 68; 
Calaniy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 101 ; Poster’s 
Alumni OxOD. 1892, iv. 1518; Oxford Free 
Church Magazine, October 1897, p. 68.] A. G. 

TROUGHTON, WILLIAM (1014?- 
1677 ?2t nonconformist divine, son of Wil- 
lism Troughton, rector of Waherthwoite, 
Cumberkna, was bom about 1614. Ho 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
24 Oct. 1634, aged SO. In 1647 he was 
chaplain to Robert Hammond go¬ 

vernor of the Isle of Wight, when Ohaxles I 
is said to have held affame discussions with 
him. A ludicrous story is told of his alam 
at the bringing in of a sword for the knight¬ 
ing of John Honcomb. In 1661 he held the 

4s2 
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rectory of Wanlip, Leicestershire, but soon relief, reminding his flock that thev ow 

afterwards obtained the vicarage of St. improved position to a‘most inacioB 
Martin, Salisbury, and took an active part king and most wise Parliament,’ andholdia 
in suppressing the royalist insurrection in that further concessions would be won mora 

that city on 11 March 1661-6. He was readily by loyal submission than byamta- 

probnbly ejected at the Restoration, and tion. In 1796 he publicly denounMd 

preached privately os an independent at fenderism throughout his archdiocese and* 
Salisbury. He is said to have been a glover, though he \ya 8 said to have jomed the United 
perhaps engaging in this business after Irish organisation, there is no authority ftr 
ejection. In 1662 he removed to Bristol this statement, which is quite 
and preached there. Subsequently ho re- with his policy. In 1708, in a pastoral read 
moved to London. Ho is not heard of after in all the churches, he spoke of the clerical 

1677. _ . organisers of the rebellion as'vile ptevaii- 

He published: 1. ‘ Saints in England eators and apostates from religion, loyalty 
under a Cloud,’ 1648, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Scripture honour, and decorum, degrading their sacred 
Redemption . . . limited,’ 1662, 8 vo (an- character, and the most criminal and de- 

swered by James Browne), 3. ‘ The Mys- testable of rebellious and seditious culprits.' 

tery of the Marriage Song,’ 1656, 8 vo (ex- Troy's action at this time appears to bai,* 
position of Ps. xly.) 4. ‘Causes and Otiro endangered his life; hut the influence he 
«f Sad . . . Thoughts,’ 1676, 12mo; 1677, had acquired with the government enabled 
ISmo. him to moderate the repressive measures 

[Wood's AtlioniE Oxon. (Blisa), iv. 9, 407; taken by the authorities. Believing that 
Oiilamy's Aeceant, 1713i p. 760 ; Foator'a cathohe omoncipation could never be con- 
Alumni 0.\on. 1.S92, iv. 1313.] A. 0. coded by the Irish parliament, Troy warmly 

supported the proposal for a union in 1799, 

TROT, .TOIIN THOMAS (1739-1828), and his active assistance greatly smoothed 
Roman catholic archbishop of Dublin, was the passage of the act of union in the follov- 
•born at Porterstown, a village near Dublin, ing year. Eor his services to government in 
on 10 May 17,^9. At fifteen ho loft Ireland this connection ho received a pension from 
■to study at Rome, where he joined the Do- the government. 

jninican order in 1756. He passed several Like most of the Roman catholic clergv 
years at Romo, and became rector of St. educated abroad before tbs French revoui- 
Clement's in that city. In 1776 Troy_ was tion, Troy viewed with groat disapprobation 
appointed to succeed Dr. Do Burgh as bishop and alarm the growth of popular principles, 
of Ossory, and was consecrated at Louvain and entered heartily into the policy of edu- 
by the ai’chbishop of Mechlin. From the eating the priesthood at home, to which the 
commenoomontof his episcopate Troy jiroved foundation of Maynooth College was due. 
himself the steady friend oi the constituted He likewise promoted a scheme for the en- 
authorities, and m 1779 and 1784 issued dowment of tue Roman catholic clergy, and 
.circulars to his clergy condemning White- in 1799 concurred in a series of resolutions 
boyism, and pronouncing excommunication ofthecatholichierarchycallrngforameasifle 
against those in his diocoso who should join of this kind, and recognising the principle of 
the Whitoboy societies—a service for which government intervention in the appointment 
he received the thanks of the lord lieutenant, of catholic clergy. 

In 1784, on the death of Dr, Carpenter, Troy In 1800, in consequence of failing health, 
was translated to the archbishopric of Dull- Daniel Murray [q. v!l was appointed h'lsco- 
lin, where he maintained the same attitude adjutor, with the ri^t of auccession to his 
towards all unconstittitional and treasonable see, but Troy continued for many years to fill 
movements, and was on terms of friendly his oflice. In April 1815 he laid the founda- 
co-operation throughout his episcopate with tion-stone of the pro-catlicdral at Marl- 
the authorities at Dublin Castle. Though borough Street, Dublin, where, on his death 
his circular, issued on 15 March 1792, dts- on 11 May 1823, he was interred. He died 
avowing the authority of any ccclesiaetical very poor, leaving scarce suifleient to pay 
'power to absolve subjects from their alle- for his burial, and Moore notes in hh diary 
glance, is believed to have influenced the the contrast between ‘ the two archbishops 
concession in that year of the relaxations who died lately—him of Armagh (William 
embodied in Langrishe's Act, and the oxten- Stuart), whoso income was 20,000(. a year, 
flion of the fmichise to Roman catholics in and who left 180,0007. behind him; and 
1793, he declined to associate himself with Troy, the Roman catholic archbishop of 
John Reogh (1740-1817) [q. v.] and the Dublin, whoso annual income was 8007., and 
/uii-hnirorflffirmflrsintheirdemnndaforfurther who died not worth a ten penny,’ 
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][n tlie adminiBtiation of his diocese and in 
his private life Troy was eminently zealous, 
pious, and charitalDle; and although his 
cordial relations with the government ex¬ 
posed him to many surai cions and accusa¬ 
tions, there is no ground for questioning the 
integrity of his motives and conduct, which 
■were inspired by his views of the interest of 
iis cliurdi. He fully shared that distrust of | 
nivolutionary tendencies in civil aifaira which 
dominated the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Vatican throughout his career. 

ID’ Alton's Lives of the Archbishops of Dublin; 
’Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography; Bishop 
Boyle by Michael McDonagli; Castlereogh 
Coirespondeuco; Cornn’allis Correspondence; 
lecky's Hist, of England in the Eighteenth 
Century; Fronde’s English in Ireland; "Wyae’s 
Historical Shetch of the Catholic Association, 
1 .163 i Diary and Correspundence of Lord Col¬ 
chester; AVills's Lives of Illustrious Irishmen.] 

C. L. F. 

TRUBBEVILLE or TRUBLEVILLE, 
IIENRV nn (d, 1:139), seneschal of Gas¬ 
cony. [See TcKnEBYixtn.] 

TBUBNBE, NICnOLAiS (Nikolaus), 
(1317-1884), jnibliaher, the eldest of four 
ions of a Heidelberg goldsmith, was bora 
at Heidelberg on 17 June 1817, and edu¬ 
cated at tbe gyninasiuni. He early showed 
an eager taste for study, and his parents, 
being unable to afford him a university train¬ 
ing, placed him in 1831 in the shop of Mohr, 
the Heidelberg bookseller. Six years’ hard 
■work there brought him into contact with 
many learned men, and successive employ¬ 
ment with Vandenhoek aud Huprecht at 
iTUttingeu, Holfmann and Campe at Ham¬ 
burg, and Wilmann at Frankfurt, completed 
bis e-XTierieuco and widened his acquaintance 
ivith German literature and scholars. At 
Frankfurt 'William Longman [see under 
Lonomas, Tiiomab] was struck with young 
Tisibner's ability, and offered him the post 
of foreign corresponding clerk in his own 
business. It was eagerly accepted, atid 
Nicholas anived in Loudon in 1843 with 
30*. in his pocket. At Longman's he soon, 
learnt the English language and book trade, 
and iirepared himself for the position of a 
leading publisher. 

In 1861 he entered into partnei-ship with 
Thomas Delf, who had succeeded to Wiley 
& Puinnm’s Amorienn literary agency, but 
at first the -venture failed. On David Nutt’s 
joining him, however, the business was placed 
on a sound footing, and the American trade 
was developed. After publishing in 1866 
his model ‘ Bibliimaphieal Guide to Ame¬ 
rican Literature’ (Tour years later expanded 


to five times its original size), Triibner visited 
the United States and formed permanent 
connections with leading American writers 
and publishers. In 185/ he edited and aug¬ 
mented his friend Hermann Ludewig's manu¬ 
script work, ‘The Literature of American 
Aboriginal Languages.’ Butthough he main¬ 
tained his American connections to the last, 
as his business expanded Triibner was able 
to_ indulge his passion for severer literature. 
His deepest interest was in philology, phi¬ 
losophy, religions, and, most of all, oriental 
stiiuies. In spite of the claims of business, 
he had found time in London to study 
Sanskrit under Goldatiicker and Hebrew 
-with Beniech, As an orientalist himself, a 
competent critic, and an excellent biblio¬ 
grapher, he brought to the furtherance of 
Hie favourite subjects not merely enthusiasm, 
but critical judgment and a shrewd business 
mind. His success in gathering round him 
a baud of distinguished scholars, and pub¬ 
lishing learned works which other publishers 
would scarcely have risked, soon made his 
name a household word wherever oriental 
scholarship is known, and his fame in India, 
America, and the continent rests chiefly upon 
the enterprise and judgment he displayed in 
this line of publications. On 16 March 1865 
appeared the first monthly number of ‘ Triih- 
ner's American and Oriental Record,’ tvhich 
did invaluable service in keeping scholars 
all oyer the world in touch with him and 
with each other. In 1878 began the issue 
of ' Trubner's Oriental Series," a collection 
of works by tbe leading authorities on all 
branches of Eastern learning, of which he 
lived to see nearly fifty volumes published. 
Ills ‘ British oud Foreign Philosophical 
Library ’ fulfilleda similorpiirpoaefor another 
branch of study. His keen interest in lin¬ 
guistic research led to his preparing in 1873 
his ‘ Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars 
of the principal Languages and Dialects of 
the World,’ of which an enlarged edition 
appeared in 1883. He also published nume¬ 
rous useful class catalogues of various lan¬ 
guages and branches of study. He was pub¬ 
lisher for government state papers and for 
various learned societies, such as the Pioyol 
Asiatic and the Early English Text, and 
added to tliese the ordinary business of a 
general publisher and foreign agent. 

His own works include, 'besides the_ cata¬ 
logues and bibliographies already mentioned, 
translations from the Flemish of Hendrik 
Conscience’s ‘ Sketches of Flemish Life,’ 1846, 
from the German of part of Bruimhofer’a 
‘Life of Giordano Bruno,’ Scheftel’s ‘Die 
Schweden in Hippoldsau,’ and Eckstoin’s 
‘ Eternal Laws of Morality j' aud a memoir 
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of Josepli Octave Delepierro, Belgian consul 
in London, whose daughter he married. He 
also collected materials for a history of 
classical bock selling. 

As a rare combination of scholar, author, 
and publisher, Triibner held a unique position 
and exerted a remarkable inHuence. Ilia 
house was the resort of men of learning of 
all nations and distinguished people of oil 
kinds. Douglas Jerrold, Q-. H. Lewes, Hep- 
worth Dixon, W. R. Greg, J. Doran, Bret 
Ilarte were among his intimates, and, refer¬ 
ring to his social charms, Louis Blanc said, 
‘ Triibner est une bouohe d’or.’ His scholarly 
ardour and enthusiasm for learning, and stiU 
more his kindliness and sympathy, endeared 
him to a wide circle, who found in liim a 
staunch, generous, and warm-hearted friend. 
Many a struggling scholar owed his dual 
success to Trubner’s practical help and steady 
encouragement. His services to learning 
were recognised by foreign rulers, who be¬ 
stowed on him the orders of the crown of 
Prussia, Ernestine Branch of Saxony, Francis 
Joseph of Austria, St. Olaf of Norway, the 
Lion of Zabringen, and the White Elephant 
of Siam. lie died at his residence, 29 Upper 
Hamilton Terraco, MaidnValo, on 30 March 
1K84, leaving one daughter. 

LPorsonal knowladgo j A. H. Sayoo in Trubner's 
Becord, No. 107, J^ril 1884; Karl J. Triibner 
in Contr.ilblatt fur Bibliotheksweson, Juno 1884 ; 
Allgeinoine Zeitimg, 19 April 1884; W. A. E. 
Axon in Library Ubroniclo, April 1384; Alhe- 
nieum, 5 April 1884; Bookaolloi, April 1384; 
Annual Boport of Boyal Asiatic Soc. 1884.1 
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TRUBSHAW, JAIMES (1777-1853), 
engineer, born at Mount Pleasant (now Ool- 
wioh) Priory in StafTordslure on 13 Fob. 
1777, was the son of James Trubshaw, a 
stonemason and huildor of Golwioh, by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Jolm 
Webb of Lovedale. lie was educated at a 
school at Rugeley. At the age of sixteen, 
through the father of Sir Richard West- 
macott (1776-1866) [q. vL he oblnined 
empiloymont at Fonlliill Abbey, tho re¬ 
sidence of William Beckford (UbO-lSd*!) 
[Ij. V.], which was then in course of eruotion, 
at Buckingham Pahiro, and at Windsor 
Oastlo. In 1706 lie obtained omuioymeut in 
the construction of Wulscloy Isriclg'o, near 
Golwioh, which his father had been com¬ 
missioned to rebuild. After his fatlier’a 
death on 13 April 1808 he coramencod busi¬ 
ness on his own account at Stono, and was 
fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
Mrs. Hneyd, a lady residing in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood, who commissioned him to rebuild 
Ashcomhe Hall. The manner in whloh he 


carried out this undertaking procured him 
other employments and established hia m 
putal ion locally. 

In 1827 he undertook to construct 
Orosvenor Bridge over the Dee at Chester 
after the design of Thomas Harrison (mil 
1820) [q. y.f The bridge conSei of^ 
single arch of two hundred feet snan 
and Its construction was pronounced*^ 
Thomas Telford [q. v.] and other leadinc 
engineers to he impracticable. The first 
stone was laid in October 1827 and the 
bridge opened in December 1833. Models 
of the bridge, illustrative of the methods 
of construction employed, were presented 
by Trubshaw to the Hociety of Civil En¬ 
gineers, of which he was a member. 
the buildings erected by Trubshaw were 
Ham Hall, neat Ashbourne, aftei- the de¬ 
sign of John Shaw (1776-1882) [q.v.], and 
Weston House in Warwickshire, ^er the 
design of Edword Blore [q.v.] lie con¬ 
structed the Exeter Bridge over the Derwent 

at Derby, opened in October 1860, a work 
which presontod peculiar difficulties on ac¬ 
count of tho sudden floods with which it 
was assaUod, and the quicksands encoun¬ 
tered ill the middle of the river. He was 
also suooossM in restoring ths church tower 
of Wyburnbury in Cheshire to the peipen- 
dioular, from which it had declined more 
than five feet. To effect this he employed 
specially const ruotod gouges, with which he 
removed the earth under the higher side. 
He was for a time engineer to the^ent and 
Mersey Canal Company^ and their works bear 
many traces of his originality and alcill. 

Trubshaw died on 28 Oct. 1863 at Col- 
wifh, and was buried in the churchyard. Li 
1800 he married Mary, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Bott of Stono. By ker he had 
three sons and three daughters, Their eldest 
son, Thomas, born on 4 !^)ril 1802, was an 
orchiteot of considerable ability; be died on 
7 June 1842. Their daughter, Susanna Trub- 
sbaw, was the author of a volume of 'Poems’ 
(Stallbrd, 1863, 8vo). In 1874 she edited 
‘ Waysido Inns'(Stafford, 8vo), a selection of 
poems and essays, partly of her own composi¬ 
tion, ond in 1876 published‘Family Records' 
(Stafford, 8vo). 

rSusanna Trub.slmw’B Family Eeeords: Jle- 
inoir by John Miller in Gent. Mag. 1864, i. 07- 
101.] B. 1.0. 


TRUMAN, JOSEPH (1631-1871), 
ejecled minister and metaphysician, son of 
liiclmi'd and Mary Truman, was bom at 
Gedling, m'nr Nottingham, and baptised 
there on 2 Feb. 1630-1. Ills father, who 
hold some public post in the place, got into 
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Jfficulties by speaking disrespectfully of the 
< 3 ook of Sports.’ 

Joseph was educated first by the minister 
of Gedling, and afterwards at the free school 
at Nottingham. lie was admitted a pen- 
iioner at Clare College, Cambridge, on 
9 Jane 1847, proceeded B.A. in 1660, and 
31.A. in 1664. He was maderector of Crom¬ 
well, near Nottingham fprobably by the 
assembly of divines, as bis name does not 
appear on tbe institution books), some time 
after 4 Deo. 1666, when the former' minister 
of Cromwell' (Henry Trewman, instituted 
27 July 1636) was buried. The similarity 
in tbe two names (or possibly identity with 
a variation in the spelling) suggests a family 
gqnnflCtioils 

After the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, Truman, according to Oalamy, de- 
olined to read the whole of the service in the | 
Book of Common Prayer, heoause, he said, 
there were ‘lies in it j' to prove his assertion, 
he quoted the collect for Christmas Day, and 
pointed out that not only was the birth of 
Christ stated to have taken place on that 
day, but also on the following Sunday. The 
collect is said to have been amended in con- 
seqaenca, but in reality it had already been 
altered by the Savoy oonfereuce in 1661, 
Truman’s successor in the rectory was in¬ 
stituted on 3 Nov. 1602. 

After his ejectment he resided in Mans¬ 
field in order to he near his friend Hobert 
Farter, and always attended the services of 
the established oliurch. lie refused, how¬ 
ever, all offers of preferment, was frequently 
indicted for nonconformity, and was once 
anauocessfuUy sued to an ontlawi'y. 

He died at Sutton in Bedfordshire on 
19 July 1671, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church there on 21 July. 

In 1669 Truman published anonymously 
his first work, ‘ The Great Propitiation,’ in 
which he endeavoured to e.vplain the Apostle 
Paul’s theoiy of justification without works. 
He attached to his work (olso ononymously) 
'A Discourse concerning the Apostle Paul’s 
meaning of "Justification by Faith,”’ in 
which he maintained that it was not intended 
'to exclude repentance and euicere obedieuce 
from being a condition of our iustificalion,’ 
bat that they were indeed included in tbo 
meaning of the word ‘ faith.’ ‘ The Groat 
Propitiation ’ reappeared in London in 1671, 
1872, and 1843. On the appearance eorly in 
1670 of Bishop Bull’s ‘Harmonia A^ostohea,’ 
Truman felt that many of his positions were 
seriously assailed, and commenced at once to 
write an answer in English for privote cir¬ 
culation, It was, however, publi^ed anony¬ 
mously under the title of ‘An Endeavour to 


rectify some prevailing Opinions contrary to 
the Doctrine of the Church' of England' 
(London, 1671). Truman's main contention 
was the all-sufficiency of the Mosaic law, 
which, be argued, was able not only to work 
true sanctification in man, but, if rightly 
interpreted, to insure eternal life. Inter¬ 
preted as a law of grace, it was no type or 
shadow, but the very gospel itself, to which 
the sermon on the Mount bad added nothing 
essential, and which remained in force to 
the present day. 

In the same year (1671) Truman, still 
with Bull’s views in mind, published anony¬ 
mously ‘ A Discourse of Natural and Moral 
Impotency,’ in which he contended that 
whereas iiatnral inability excuses from blame 
or guUt in proportion to its extent, moral 
inability aggravates it in like proportion, 
consisting as it does in aversion of the will. 
The book was republished with tbe writer’s 
name in 1675 and again in 1834. Bull 
answered Truman at some length in his 
‘Examen Censures,’ pp. 149 et sen. 

Truman’s writings all exhibit close, subtle 
argumentation. lie was a man of unusual 
learning and untiring diligence and in¬ 
dustry. 

[Palmer's Nonconformist’s llemoriol, iii. 93 j 
Wood's Atbemp (Bliss), vol. iv. col. 491 j Ken* 
nett’s Eegistcr, pp. 816, 907, 913; Xiuman's 
Works, paesim; Bogers’s Biographical Litrodac- 
tion to Discourse on Natural and Moral Impo¬ 
tency, 1834; Tionghton’sLutherusBedivivos, i. 
8, 9, 211, 211, 232, ii. 72-3; Nehon’s Life of 
Bull, pp. 162-205; Institutions in Public Be- 
cord Office and York Diocesan Eegistry; private 
information.] ’ B. F. 

TRUMBULL, WILLIAM (A 1636), 
diplomatist, was son of John Trumbull of 
Graven, Yorkahiro, and bis wife, Elizabeth 
Brogden or Briggden. He seems to have 
been introduced at court by Sir Thomas 
Edmondes [q. v.], whom he afterwards de¬ 
scribed as his ‘old master.’ Early in 
James I’s reign he was a court messenger, 
and probably he was attached to Edmondes'a 
embassy to tbe Archduke Albert of Austria, 
regent of the Netherlands. "When Ed- 
mondes was recalled from Brussels in 1609, 
Trumbull was promoted to succeed him as 
resident at the archduke’s court. He re¬ 
tained that difficult post for sixteen years, 
and his correspondence is a valuable source 
for the diplomatic history of the period; his 
salary was twenty shillings a day. On 6 June 
1611 he was instructed to demand the ex¬ 
tradition of William Seymour and Arabella 
Stuart should they land in the archduke’s 
dominions. On 17 Feb. 1618-14, after re¬ 
peated solicitation, he was granted an ordi* 
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nary clerksliip to tho privy council; but the of Pari, j Granger’s Biogr. Hist-i. 884:I^e.7 
office seems to Lave been a sinecure, for J*®‘^’S’^®MofIfnigbts(HarI.Soo.),p. 39 i. q 
T rumbull remained at his post at Brussels, logist, vi. 100.] p 

In 1620 ho protested against the Spanish in¬ 
vasion of tho Palatinate (G-AUDTNBKjiii. 351- TRUMBULL, SiK "WILLIAM flftSB 

2). In 1624 he requested the reversion ‘ of 1716), secretary of state,-was son and heirnf 
one of the six clerks’ places’ for himself and William Trumbull (1694.®-1668) who na 
a clerkship of the privy seal for his eldest son. duat od B.A. from Magdalen College Oxford" 
He was recalled in 1626 on the open rupture 19 Feb, 1624-6, and became stu^nt of thil 
•with Spain (ib, vi. 6), and on 16 Fob. 1626-0 MiddleTemploin 1626 and clerkto thesignet 
he ■was returned to parliament for llown- Ilis mother was Elizabeth, only daughter of 
ton,Wiltsbire. Ho assumed active duties ns George Rodolph Weokerlin, Latin sicretarv 
clerk of the pri-vy council, devoting himself to Charles I (Rvu, En/fland as seen 6u 
especially to naval matters. On 26 March Foreigners, pp. cxxiii-xxxii)j she died oh 
1628 he was granted Eastbampstead Park, llJuly 1062 in her thirty-tmrd year. Wil- 
Berksbire, on condition of maintaining a liam Trumbull [q. v.] was his grandfather.' 
deer-park for the king’s recreation. Soon TrumbullwasbornatEnsthampsteadPak- 
afterwards he was appointed muster-master- end baptised on 11 Sept. 1639. He received 
general. _ He died in London in September his enily instruction in Latin and French 
1686, being succeeded as clerk to tlio council from his grandfather Weclierliu, and -was 
by his godson (Sir) Edward Nicholas [q.v.], sent in 1649 to Wokingham school. On 
and was buried m Eastbampstead church, 6 April 1666 he matriculated from St. 
where a monument was erected to his John’s College, Oxford being entered os li 
memory. His portrait, painted in 1617, gentleman-commoner under the Eev. Thomas 
was engraved by "V'ertuo in 1726 (BiioiULBr, Wyatt, and in 1067 was elected to a felluw- 
Cat. Engr. Portraits, p. 80). bis wife ship at All Souls’ College, which he pro- 
Deborah, daughter of Walter Downes of bably retained until his marriage in 1B70, 
Boltring, Kent, he left issue two eons and lie graduated B.C.L. on 12 Oct. 1669, D.C.l" 
two daughters. The elder son, William OJuly 1667,nndhewiisenteredattheMiddlB 
(1694f-HIC8), •was father of Sir "William Temple as a student in 1067. After taking 
Trumbull [c. v.] _ _ his degree he visited France and Italy, whom 

'Rumbull's eorre‘'pond 0 noe is extant in ho made the acquaintance of several ffis- 
Brit. Mus. Egerton MSS. 2692-6, Cotton tinguisliod persons, such as Lords Hunder- 
MS. Galba E i., Stowe MSS. 171-176, and land and Grodolphin, Algernon Sidney and 
the manuscripts of Mr. George Wingfield Compton (afterwards bishop of London). In 
Digby at Sherborne Castle, Dorset (ilwf. 1064 and 1606 ho travelled in oompnnywith 
MS8. Comm, 10th Hep. App. pp. 623-610). Sir Christopher Wren and Edward Browne, 
Many of the letters were printed in Win- eldest son of Sir Thomas Browne (Browse, 
■wood’s ‘ Memorials ’ (of which they form a Worics, ed. Wilkin, vol. i. pp. Ixxvii, 92, 
considerable part), and in Digges’s ‘ Com- 97-110). 

pleat Ambassador,’ ii, 360-3. While at Iji 1C6G 'rnimbull returned to college and 
Brussels ho secured the valuable sooret cor- entered ui)on active life in the profession of 
rcspondencc between Francisco Vargas and the law. During 1667,practising’asacivi- 
Cardinal Grnnvelle on the council of Trent; lian in the vioe-chanoollor’s court at 0.\forA 


nn English translation was publithed in 1697 
by Michael Geddes [q. v.l, and a French by 
Michel Le Viis.sor in 1700 (Bunsrur, Hist, 
qf the Eeformaiim, ed. Pooook, iii. 306-7). 

[Besidoa authorities cited, see Cul. 8tato 
Fiipers, Dom. 1611-36, and Addenda, 1626-40, 
passim; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bop, App, pp, 
282, 801, ’414, 0th Bep. App. pp. 278, 474, 670, 
7th Bep. p. 260, lUthBep. App, pp. 00-102,623- 
616, 12th Bep. App, i, 410; Winwood’e He- 
morials, iii. 278, 282,420,486; Bircii’s Negotia¬ 
tions, 1740; Gottuuinn MS. Gallia E i. if. 371. 
376, 398, 405, 407,409,414; Nicholiis Bapors 
(Camden Soc.), vol. i. p, vi; Stinffiird Papers, 
1 , 407; Devon’s Js.siies, pp. 183, 208, 343; 
‘Wclldon’e Court of .Tames 1, p. 94; Court and 
Times of James I, ii. 177-8; Official Bet. Mamb. 


be appealed to the cbnncellor Clarendon and 
earned a point respecting the non-payment 
of fees for his doctor’s degree, gained great 
credit by it and all the business of the court’ 
\Oenf, Mag. 1790, i. 4). He was admitted 
an ndvocato in the college of Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons on 28 April 1668, end began practising 
in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, 
.Several opijortune changes among the advo¬ 
cates practising in his courts during 1672 
brought him much business with an income 
of 6007, per annum. He was appointed to 
the chancellorship of the diocese oiRoohester, 
and obtained the reversion, after the death of 
Sir Philip "^Varwick, of the post of clerk ot 
the signet. Sir Philip died |n 1682. 

Trumbull went to Tangier under Lori 
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Dartmouth, and in the company of Pepya 
ssA others, in August 1683, with a promise 
he should be at homo again in six 
His appointment was ns judgo- 
idvocste of the fleet and commissioner for 

ttliaff the leases of the houses between the 
to and the inhabitants. Pcpys at once 
juEesa note: ‘ Strange to see how surprised 
ind troubled Dr. Trumbull shows himself at 
tins new work put on him of a iudge-advo- 
0 te how ha cons over the law-martial 
lad what weak questions he asks me about 
jt’Weo/Pwe, 1841, j, 325-6). The 
fipahtion set sail from St. Helen’s on 
19 Aiig. 1683, and arrived in Tangier Bay 
OB ll Sept. Trumbull grumbled much over 
tbe business, and complained that ‘ he should 
hire gotten ten guinous the iu-st day of 
tenu.’ Pepys calls him ‘a man of the 
meanest mind as to courage tliat ever was 
|,om,’and on 20 Oct. adds, with perhaps nn 
ewess of disdain, ‘ So the fool went avray, 
pTOtTcreature of the house laughing at him’ 
826-423). On 10 Nov. 1<188 Tnimhull 
rttnmedto Whitehall. The journal of the 
cimmiasiouers and their report on the 
>alaBtiou of the properties are among Lor-d 
Putmouth'a manuscripts (Iliat, MSH, 
dm. 11th Rep. App. v. 97, 99, 16th Rep. 
App. i. 84-9). 

On the promotion of Godolphin in August 
19^, the fting thouglit for a time of Trum¬ 
bull ns his successor iu the post of secretary 
of state (Corvf^. of Clarendon and Jtochee- 
ftr, 1828, i. 96). Shortly afterwards he i-e- 
fiiwJ tlie office of socretaiy of war iu Ire¬ 
land, and in the following November he was 
pioaeuted by Lord Rochester to the king 
and knighted (21 Nov. 1684). Ou 1 Feb. 
lii8t-5 he was made clerk of deliveries of 
ordnance stores. By the king’s command, 
and muck against his own inclination, he 
was despatched in November 1686 as envoy 
ntraOTainary to Franco, and, as he could not 
rotain his post of clerk of deliveries, he 
accepted in lieu of it a pension of 2001 per 
aiinam, ‘ the only pension ho ever had.’ .Sir 
William was a zealous opponent of Roman 
Catholicism, and did much to benefit the 
condition of the English protestants in 
l^aace after the revocation of the edict of 
Xaiites, This did not commend him either 
to the French or English court, and in 
.August 1686 he received letters of recall. 
His services to the protestants were long 
held in remembrance. Bayle presented to 
him a cony of his dictionary, and received in 
nturn a Latin letter styling the work ‘ biblio- 
thecam potius quam librum.’ Several of 
fisple's friends wished him to dedicate the 
worktoTrumbull, and Pierre Sylveatre wrote 


that it was rare indeed to find such a Maecenas. 
Motteux dedicated to him his translation of 
St. Olon’e ‘ Present State of Morocco ’ (1696), 
acknowledging his chanty to many of the 
French refugees and his bounty to himself. 

Through the favour of the Trelawny 
family, Trumbull sat from 1685 to 1687 for 
the Cornish borough of East Looe. In No- 
\ ember 1686 he was made ambiissador to 
the Porte, and embarked for Constantinople 
on 16 April 1087. An account of his recep¬ 
tions at Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence, is 
among the manuscripts of Mi-. Cottrell Dor¬ 
mer (JIut. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. App. p. 
83). Ho was a governor of the Hudson’s Buy 
and the Turkev companies, and just before 
his departure for the East the latter body 
gave him ‘ a dinner at the Ship at Green¬ 
wich, and presented his lady with a gold cup' 
(ab. 7th Rep. App. p. 482). Ilis mission at 
Constantinople, where he arrived on 17 Aug. 
1687, having previously vibited Smyrna and 
settled certain matters there, was attended 
by success, and at the desire of the Turkey 
merchants he was renominated (November 
1669), ondcontinued there until 31 July 1691. 
Ilia narrative of events which occurred in 
Turkey to the close of April 1688 is con¬ 
tained in Addit. MS. 34799(British Museum), 
andmuch of it s substance was used by Sir Paul 
llycaut [q, v,] in his history of the Turks, in 
continuation of Xnolles (1700, pp. 187-2TO), 

Trumbull was made a lord of the treasury 
on 3 May 1694 (Jl>. 14th Rep. App. ii. 660}.’ 
E-vaclly a year later (3 May 1G06) he was 
elevated to the position of secretary of state 
(in succession to .Sir John 'JVenchard [q. v.]) 
and made a privy councillor; a few days 
afterwards he became sccretaiy to the seven 
lordsjustlces ofEnglond mtlieking's absence. 
At the p'eneral election in 1695 ne was re¬ 
turned for the Yorkshire borough of Hedon 
and for the university of Oxford, when he 
chose the latter constituency, and sat for it 
until the dissolution in 1698. TrumbuU, a 
man ' of moderate opinions and of temper 
cautious to 1 imidity . . . hardly equal to the 
duties of ills great place ’ (MscaujjlT, Mist, 
of England, iv. 680, v. 20), after many at¬ 
tempts to withdraw, resigned the seals very 
suddenly on 1 Dec. 1697, complaining that 
the lords justices had treated him ‘more like 
a footman than a secretary,' Lord Ailesbury 
gpealis of bim as less than a friend,' nor was 
he to any but your obedient humble servant, 
to all, like my Lord Plausible in the “ Plain 
Dealer” ’ {Memoirs, Roxburghe Club, ii. 873- 
378). One piece of Trumbull's advice to 
■William III deserves to be recorded: ‘ Do 
not send embassies to Italy, but a fleet into 
the Mediterranean,’ 
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TnimbiiU witlidre-w from active life in 
1608. He -was offered in May 1702, but de¬ 
clined, to be one of the lord higb admiral's 
council, and at a later date be excused _bim- 
self ‘ upon the score of age and infirmitios’ 
from again accepting the seals (Jlist. MS8. 
Comm. 12th Rep. App. iii. 36-6). Elm 
Grove, on the edge of Ealing Common, had 
formerly been his residence, but ha now 
settled himself at Easlhampstead. 

Trumbull’s name is associated with two 
great literary rmdertakiugs. Dryden records 
in the postscript to his translation of Virgil 
that ‘if the last vEneid shine amongst its 
fellows, it is owing to the commands of Sir 
William Trumbull, who recommended it as 
his favourite to my care.’ Pope made Trum¬ 
bull’s acquaintance about 1706. They ‘ used 
to take a ride out together three or four days a 
week and at last almost every doy ’ (Spbnob, 
Aneodotea, p. 19-1), and their talk was of 
the classics. Pope showed him his transla¬ 
tion of the ‘Epistlo of Sarpsdon from the 
i'2th and 16th books of the Iliads,’ and 
Trumbull, in his admiration, urged the young 
poet to translate the whole of IIomepB 
works. Tho advice at last bora fruit. 

Pope read his pastorals to tho old states¬ 
man, and ‘Spring’ was dedicated to him. 
In the published work Trumbull is oharao- 
terised as ‘too wise for pride, too good for 
pow’r,’ and as carrying into retirement ‘ all 
the world can boast. Trumbull had sug- 
'gosted ‘ Windsor Forest,’ of which ho was 
verderer, as a sultject for Pope j hod given 
him several hints and mado some little altora- 
tions; but the credit was given by Pope to 
Granville, lord Lansdowne, and Trumbull 
complained of the ‘ slippery triolc.’ Lines 237 
to 268, however, are m praise of tho man 
who retired from court to glades like those 
of Windsor, tho man 'whom Nature charms 
and whom tho muse inspires,’ and it ends 
with ‘ Thus Attious, and Trumbull thus re¬ 
tired.’ I’opo evidently had a sincere liking 
for tho old man. In his private memorandum 
of departed relatives and friends occurs his 
name with tho words ‘amicus meus humanis- 
simnsa iuvenilibusannis’ (see Pope, Works, 
ed. Elwln and Courthopo, vi. 1-11, where are 
printed several communications that passed 
'between Trumbull and the pooO. 

Trumbull died on 14 Deo. 1716, and on 
21 Dec. was buried in Easlhampstead church; 
a handsome monument was placed to his 
memory in the south transept, In 1070 he 
married his first wife, Katherine, daughter of 
Sir Ohailes Cotterell, master of the cere¬ 
monies, ‘ a very beautiful and accomplished 
woman,’ whereupon his father settled upon 
him an income of 330/. a year; she died witbr 


out issue on 8 July 1704. 

Scotland in October^1700, as Ws secoSife 
Judith fd. 1724), second dauo-htei* nf TTo ’ 
Alexancler,fourthEarl of Stirliar 
two children, Judith (1707-1708) 
ham (1708-1760), from whose only da JhteJ 
and heiress, the wife of Martvn fourth™' 
of the first fearon Sandys, are defended tU 
present Marquis of Downshire and Lord 
bandys. Elijah Fenton was the tutorofthe 
young 'Hmmbull from early in 1723-4 and 
died nt Easthampstead in 1730. ‘Linw h, 
^r Henry Sheers,’ written to Sir WiUii 
Trumbull8 throe nieces, are in ‘Poems on 
several Oocasions’ appended to Prior’s 
‘Poems’(1742,11.89-90). ® 

Trumbull’s character of Archbishop Dol- 
hen is printed m the ‘ History of Rochester’ 
(2nd on. 1817, pp. 160-2), and in the second 
of the ‘ Biographia Britonnica’ (t. 


edition 


330-1). Many letters by him are in print or 
in manuscript, _ especially in the Record 
OJlioe, the British Museum, aud in the 
library at Easlhampstead Park. 

Jorvas was engaged to paint a family pk. 
turo of the Trumbulls; it is probably the 
gi’oup now at Easlhampstead. Sir William's 
portrait was also painted by Kneller, and a 
print of it by Vertue is dated 1724. Traia- 
biill’s bust, by Henry Cheere, is, with those 
of many other distinguished fellows of the 
college, in tho library of All Souls’. 

Tho politician’s younger brother. Dr, 
OiiAKLES TiiEMEEiii (1640-1724), graduated 
B.A, from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1087, 
and D.O.L. from All Souls’ in 1677. 'fro 
years later ho bocame rector of Hndleigh in 
Suffolk, and rector of Stisted in Bssexj was 
chaplain to Sanoroffc, and followed his ei- 
amplc in resigning his benefices upon the 
Revolution, He died on 3 Jan. 1724 (JBisJ. 
Seg, Ohron. Diary, p. 6). 

[Foster's Alnmni Oxon,; Lo Neve’s Knights 
(Harl. Soc. viii.), pp. 301-2; Ashmole's Visit, (f 
Berks in Genealogist, vi. 100; Gent. Hag. 179(1, 
i. 4-6; Pearson's Levant Chaplains, pp. 40,43; 
Gyll’s Wraysbnry, pp. 70-1; Burrows’s 411 
Souls’ College, pp. 106, 300; Pigol’s Uadleigh, 
pp. 180-200; Coote’s Civilians, pp. 91-3; 
Wood’s Fnsti, od. Bliss, ii. 219, 290; Xuttrell's 
Hist. Kolntion, i. 690, ii. 21, 83, 364-6,699, m. 
101, 300, 469, 467-9, 610, T. 176-7. mlOIi 
Shrewsbury Corresp. (1821), pp. 604-5; Ver¬ 
non’s Letters (1841), i, 432-3; Lloyd’s Fenton 
and Frionds, pp. 82-3; Glgas’s Coriw. inidite 
de Bayle, pp. 401-606, 697-8; Pope, ed. 
Elwln and Oourthope, i. pp. ix, 46, 233,206-7, 
824, iv. 382, v. 26-7, 122, 306, vi. pp. xxiv, 1, 
viii. 4, 78, 167: information from Sir VT, E, 
Anson, warden of All Souls’ College, and Bnv. 
Herbert Balwey, rector of Easthampstead.] 

tv, P, 0 , 
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TBUBO, Bamn. [See 'Wii.db, Thomas, 

ird-isoo.] 

■fUtrSLEB, JOHN (1736-1820), eccen- 
nie dinne, literary compiler, and medical 
-apinC) was born in London in July 1736. 
jisfether -was the proprietor of the public 
fa-cardens at Maiylebone. In his tenth, year 
l^^as sent to Westminster school, and at 
tba age of fifteen he was transferred to Mr, 
foimtaine’s fashionable seminary at Maiyle- 
i.jae. Next he proceeded to Emmanuel Ool- 
lk 'Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A. 

*1767 {Graduati Cantabr. 1823, p. 479; 

MS. 6882, f. 97). On Ms return 
lime be translated from the Italian several 
bmlettas and adapted them to the E^lish 
,tage. One of these, ha says, was ‘La &rva 
PjJrone,’ or the ‘ Servant-Mistress,’ of Gio- 
^iBattistaPergolesi, performed in Mary- 
Idiane Gardens in 1767; butit seems that the 
translator was Stephen Storaco [q. v.] 
(BiIEB, Siogy. Bramatica, 1812, iii. 269). 

' IfBsler tooh holy oi'ders, becoming a 
pr,fct in 1769. He was curate successively 
jfEoford,Wiltshire, of Ware, Hertfordshire, 
It Hertford, at the Hy the church, Colchester, 
ifOdtley, Surr^, and of St. Olement-Danes 
.jibe Strand. In 1781 Dr. Bruce, the king’s 
{luplsin at Somerset House, employed him as 
!iq assistant and procured for him the chap- 
iijBcy to the PouTtry-Oompter. He also held 
I lectureship in the city. At this period he 
took a house at Eotherhitho. 

But clerical work did not exhaust Trusler’s 
clergies. In 1762 he established an academy 
Sir teaching oratory ' mechanically,’but, as 
It did not pay, he soon gave it up. In order 
u acquire a knowledge of physic he admitted 
lu^a p^otuol pupil of Drs. Hunter and 
Fordvee, He then went to Leyden to take 
the degree of M.D., but his name does not 
ippesT in the catalogue of gi'aduates in that 
imweisity. However, he either obtained or 
issomed the title of doctor, and he is ire- 
quently styled LL.D. He superintended for 
eonetimethe Literary Society established in 
1765 with the object of abolishing publishers 
[SofeB and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 4^). 

In 1769 he sent oivonlars to every pariah 
III England aud Ireland proposing to print 
in script type, in imitation of handwriting, 
sbout a hundred aud fifty sermons at the 
pnesof one shilling each, in order to save 
the clergy both study and tlie trouble of 
tnuscribing. This ingenious scheme appears 
tu have met with considerable success. 
Tiusler next established a printing and 
tuok'selling business upon an extensive and 
a ■veij'lucrative scale. At one time he re¬ 
sided in Bed Lion Street, GlerkenweU. He 


afterwards lived at Bath on the profits of his 
trade, and subsequently on an estate of his 
own at Englefield Green, Middlesex. In 1806 
he published at Bath the first port of his auto- 
hiograp^, entitled ‘ The Memoirs of the Life 
of the Eev*^. Dr. Trusler,’ 4to. Only part L 
appeared, and, it is said, the author sought 
to suppress it (Lowndbs, £ibl. Matival, ed. 
Bohn, p.2716). The lemaindeiof thememoirs 
in Trusler’s autograph were in 1851 in the 
possession of James Grossley of Manchester 
{Notes and Queries, Istser. hi. 110). Trusler 
died in 1820 at the Villa House, Bathwick 
He married in 1769, his wife dying in 
December 1762. His portrait has been en¬ 
graved. 

Among his very numerous publications 
are: 1. ‘The Difference between Words es¬ 
teemed Synonyms, in the English Language; 
and the proper choice of them determined’ 
(anon.), 2 vols., London, 1766,12nio. A se¬ 
cond edition, with the author’sname, appeared 
in 1783; third edition, 2 vols.j 1794; re¬ 
printed 1836. 2. ‘ Hogarth Moralized. Being 
acomplete edition ofHogarth'sWorks. Con¬ 
taining near fourscore coppeiplates,’London, 
1768, 8vo. This was published with the 
approval of the widow of the painter. There 
is a later edition, 2 vols., liondon, 1821, foL, 
with very inferior impressions of the plates. 
The edition prepared by John Major, Lon¬ 
don, 1831, 8vo, contains a new set of plates, 
beautifully engraved. To tbe edition m two 
vols., 1838, 4to, ‘ore added Anecdotes of the 
Author and his work hy J. Hogarth and 
J. Nichols.’ Trusler’s explanations of the 
plates are likewise included in ‘The Complete 
Works of Hogarth,’ London, 1861-2, 4to. 
8. ‘ Chronology : or, a concise view of the 
Annals of EngIand,’London, 1769,12nio; re¬ 
published under the title of ‘ Chronology, or 
the Historian’s VadeMeoum,’4thedit., with 
greatadditions,London, 1772,8vo; 14th edit., 
enlarged, 3 vols., 1792-1802. 4. ‘ Principles 
of Fouteness,’ being a compilation ftom Lord 
Ohesterfleld’sLetters,’1776; 18thedi^l790]; 
reprinted under the title of ‘ The New Oliester- 
fleld’[1836P] 6. ‘A descriptive Account 

of the Uands lately discovered in the South 
Seas.... With some Account of the Country 
of Camchatko,’ London, 1778, 8vo. This is 
an abridgment of ‘Cooke’s Voyages.’ 6. 
‘Practic^ Husbandry, or the Ait or Patm- 
ing, wi& certainty of gain,’ London, 1780, 
8vo; 6th edit., Bath, 1820,8vo. 7. ‘ Luxury 
no Political Evil’[1780 P]. 8. Poetic End* 
ings, or a Dictionary of Rhymes, single 
and double,’ London, 1783, 12mo. 9, vA 

concise View of the Common and Statute 
Law of England,’ 1784, being an abridgment 
of Blackstoue’s Commentaries. 10. ‘The 
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Sublime Header, or tJie Morning’ & Evening 
Services of the CburclL so pointed . . . as to 
display nil the Eeauty and Sublimity of the 
Language,’ 1784. 11. ‘ Oompeudium of Use¬ 
ful Kuo-wledge,’ 1784. 12. ‘ Modern Times, 
or the Adventures of Gabriel Out^t,’ a 
satirical novel, in the manner of Gil Bias 
(anon.), 3 vols., 1786. 18. ‘The London 
Adviser and Guide,’1786and 1790. 14. ‘The 
Honours of the Table, or Rules for Behaviour 
during Meals; 'with the -whole Art of Carv¬ 
ing,’ London, 1788, ISmo; 6th edit., Bath, 
1706. 16. ‘ A Compendium of Useful Know¬ 
ledge,’ London, 1788,12m.oj 6th edit, Bath 
[1800P], 12ino. 16. ‘ The Ilabitable World 
described,’ 20 vols. London, 1788-07, 8vo. 
17. ‘The Progress of Man and Society,’ 
with woodcuts by .T. Bewick, Batli [170Of], 
12mo; London, 1791,12mo. 18. ‘Proverbs 
Exemplified, and illustrated by pictures from 
real life. . . . "With prints by J. Bewick,’ 
London, 1790,12mo. 19.‘Life, or the Adven¬ 
tures of William Ramble, Esq.’ (anon.), a 
novel, 3 vole., 1793. 20. ‘ Monthly Com¬ 
munications,’ a periodical puhlicalion, 1793. 
21. ‘ The Wav to ha Rich and Respectable,’ 
7lli edit., London, 1706, 8vo. 22. ‘A Com¬ 
pendium of Sacied History,’ 1707, being a 
compilation from Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible. 23. ‘A System of Etiquette,' 
Balk, 1804,12ma; Srd edit., London, 1828. 
24. ‘ Detached Philosophic Tliougiits of the 
best Writers, ancient and modern, on Man, 
Life, Doath, and Immortality,’ 2 vols., Bath, 
[1810], 8vo, 26. ‘A Sure Way to lengthen 
Life with Vigor; particularly in Old Age; 
the result of Experience. V^ritton by Dr, 
Trusler at the age of 81,’ 2 vols., Bath, 1819, 
8vo. This is based on ‘A Sure Way to 
lengthen Life,’which was print od iu 1770 
and passed through five editions, ' 


[ Autobiograpliy; Amiuairo Nicrologiquo, 1822, 
p. 330; Biogr.Dict. of Living Autliors, 1810, pp. 
35,^,447; Critionl Review, 1780, p. 442; Croin- 
■well's Clerkeuwoll, p. 171: Pinks^s Olerkou-vrell; 
Donaldson's AgricutturalBiogriiphy, p, 86; Oont. 
Mng. 1778 p. 86, 1804 ii. 1106,1820 ii. 89,120, 
1864 i, 114; London Chronicle, 18 Jan. 1770, 
adverlisemcnt; Lowndes’s Bill, Mnn. (Bohn); 
Kiirsliall’s Cat. of 600 celebrated Authors, 1788; 
Bew Monthly Mag. 1820, ii. 363 ; Bicliols's Life 
of Hogarth; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. iii. 133, 
6th ser. ir. 316 ; Rivers’s Lit, Memoirs of Living 
Authors, 1798, ii. 320; St. James’s Chronicle, 
26 Jan, 1700; C.vt. of Dawson Turner's MSS, 
p. 287; Willis's Current Notes, 1863, p. 41.] 

T. C. 


TRUSSELL, JOHN (.A 1620-1642), 
historical writer, was the elder of the two 
sons of Henry Trussell by his wife, Sarah, 
whose maiden name ie given variously as 


Kotlewood and Restwoold 
Oenealooies, p. 143- FuiV ^ 

Harl. Si;i.n.^8). Thkfamilyca„» 

from Northamptonshire (iwMm 
but the branch to which Trusaellhi ’,,^^?! 
had long been settled at BilSy Av fe 
shire (Duodalb, u. 714-18; n 

iv. 28, xii 93, X ii. 869, xvii.S.^SS 
, Trussell s elder Wther, Tiioxts /j 

1010-1026) of Billesley, styled in 
tatiou the ‘ souldier,'^wae the lost memW 

ho wrote to Robert Oeeil, earl of Salisburr 
requesting bis acceptance of ‘ a small kb^ 
composed by him and dedicated to hhlord. 
ship, tho object of which is to suggest means 
for supplying the king’s private state ’ 
Uate raperK, Dorn. 1603-10, p. Cl'Y- hg 
was afterwairis employed as governient 
messenger {ib. 1611-26 passim). He mar- 
ned Margaret, daughter of Edward Boueb- 
ton of Caiiston. He was author of ‘Tbs 
Souldier pleading his own Cause ... with an 
Epitome of the qualitiea required in the.. 
olTicei-a of a iirivate company. The second 
jiiipression much enlorged with Military In- 
struct ions,’ London, 1610, 8vo (Brit, ifiu.)- 
it contains some useful information on the 
military practices of the time. 

.lolin Trusboll is said by Wood to bate 
been a ecliolar of Winchester (but cf. KibbtI 
lie settled down to bueiness in that city,and 
took nn active part in municipal pohW 
Ho became steward to tbe bishop of IVu- 
choster and alderman of the citv, and served 
03 iiioyor in 1624 and again iii 1633 (B&f, 
and Antiq. of TPincAerfei', 1773, ii, 280,290; 
of. Ual, State Papers, Dom. 1633-4, p. 877). 
But most of liis time was devoted to Won- 
cnl I’e.searcli; iu 1630 he published 'ACon¬ 
tinuation of the Collection of IheHistoiyof 
England, beginning whore S[amuen Daniel 
[q. vj . ended, with the raigneoflldwsid 
the Third, and ending where.. . Viscount 
Saint Albones began . . . being a compleat 
history of the beginning and end ot tbe 
disseneion betwixt the two houses of York‘ 
and Laucaster. With the Matches and issue 


of all the Kings, Princes, Dukes, Marquissee, 
Earles, and viscounts of this Nation, de¬ 
ceased during those times,’ londcn, foL 
TrusseU's hook is a very creditable ptoduc- 
tion, and ie much superior to many work 
subsoquonlly written on the period, hi 
fulness and accuracy of informationitia,atMy 
rate, comparable with Bacon's 'HemyVII’ 
lie does not quote hU authorities, but pn- 
fessos to have ‘ examined, though not all, 
the inoet and best that have written of 
those times,’ Difieringfiv/m the chroniclsiSi 
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‘matteis of ceremony’ like ooro- 
litionS) pageants, and ‘superfluous exu- 
i!Lres ’ Buoli as ‘ great inundations, 
S monsters,’and the like, 
ft^sell next devoted himself to the his¬ 
tory rf WmeWtei', and in 1042 he com- 
ttetedbis ‘ Touchstone of Tradition, -wherehy 
the certaintie of occurrences inthiskmgdom 
ad daewhere, before characters or letters 
^ invented, is foimd out. .. The work 
^jista of five books, the second of which is 
jificsted to Walter Curll [q. v.], bishop of 
Tyiachester, and the fourth to Thomas 
tViiothesfoyi foiutb earl of Southampton 
'(l.v-]i contains lists of the marquieea, 
bishops, mayors, and freemen of Win- 
dieatsr,besides accounts of local occurrences 
gid antiquities. The manuscript, which 
Mjged through various hands, including 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps (Wood, 
Jlietia, ii. 261, 270, iv. 222; Gouen, Topo- 
mpiff,L 378, 387; iVbfos and Queries, latser, 
rifks, 2nd sec. xi. 204), is now among Lord 
Poatp’s manuscripts {Hist. MSS. Comm, 
4 tb hep. App. p. 355). Bishop Nicolson 

C aed that it was too voluminous, and 
nett that it was too incomplete, to be 
pHisbed (Gotroir, Topography i. 387); but 
it ws largely used in ‘ A Bescription of 
Wasbester,’ 1760,12mo, and in the ‘ Ilis- 
toivand Antiquities of Winchester,’ 2 vols. 
17J3,12mo (see vol. i. pp. vii, 219, ii. 164). 
“ ” contiibuted, with 


also contiibuted, with Michael 
Uajton and others, to the ' Annalia Du- 
btensia,' 1686, 4to, edited by Captain Bobert 
Dover [q.v.l He married ElUabetli Oollis, 
fidow of Gratian Fatten, and left issue 
dtree daughters (BEnBr, Manta Oeneahgiea, 
11148). 

[Autboritios cited; Works in Srit. Mus. 
libtaiy.] A. ]?. P. 


TRUSSELL or TEUSSEL, WILLIAM, 
Eometinies styled BabonTbttssdli. {Jl. 1880), 
vaa son of Edmund Trussel of Featling in 
Ldcestershire and Gubhlesdon in SCafibtd- 
ahire {Oal. Rot. Chari, Eeo. Oomm. p, 166). 
fie was pardoned os one of the adherents of 
Ibomas of Lancaster on 1 Nov. 1318, and 
Tsa returned as knight of the shire for North¬ 
ampton in 1810. Both he and hie son were 
in arms with Thomas of Lancaster against 
the king at Boroughluidge in March 1822. 
He is sold to have fled beyond seas after 
Lancaster’s overthrow (French Chronicle of 
Imion, Camden Soc. p, 44), but he was etill 
m Somerset with some outlaws like himself 
in August 1822. He escaped abroad, how¬ 
ever, not to return until 24 Sept. 1320, when 
be landed with Isabella at Harwich. On 
27 Oct. 1326 the elder Hugh le Bespenaer 


In. V.] was tried before him at Winchester, 
Trussel being described as ‘iusticiarius ad 
hoc depntatus,' and sontenceu by him to be 
banged, the younger Despenser suffering a 
like fate on 24 Nor. 1326, Trussel delivered 
judgment in a long speech full of accusations 
of a very unjudicial character (Annales 
Paulini, i. 314, 317 j Gesia Edwardi II, pp. 
87-9). 

On Monday, 26 Jan. 1327, Trussel, acting 
as procurator of the whole parliament, so¬ 
lemnly renounced allegiance to Edward U 
at Berkeley. On 12 Feb, he received a com¬ 
mission of oyer and terminer, but on 28 Feb. 
was named as one of tbe envoys sent to the 
pope by King Edward to obtain the canoni¬ 
sation of Thomas of Lancaster (RraiBB, ii. 
695). Zlcspite his absence, he seems to bare 
held tbe oIHcb of escheator (Cal. Fat. Folia, 
p. 27), but he probably returned to England 
by 18 Aug. He was appointed to another 
mission in March 1828 (ii, p. 350), and also 
in May 1330 to negotiate an alliance with 
the kings of Aragon, Portugal, Majorca, and 
Castile, but it seems likely tuat bis depmture 
was delayed till late in September. Fart of 
hie mission was to negotiate a marriage 
between Peter, the eldest son of the kin^f 
Aragon, and the king’s sister Eleanor, ^e 
still continued to act occasionally as justice, 
but on 28 June 1331 a commission of oyer 
and terminer to him had to be confided to 
Bicbard de Wylugbby, as be was too much 
occupied with other business of the king to 
act (th. p. 138). On 25 Jmie he received 
a hundred marks for his expenses while 
thus engaged (id, p, 150). On 16 July 1331 
he received power with John Darcy to treat 
for a marriage between Edward, the king’s 
son, and tbe daughter of the king of France. 
On 18 Oct. Edward granted him the lord- 
ship of Bergues in Flanders for his services. 
In February 1832 ho and his son William 
were sent on tbe king's service to tbe Mug 
of France and tbe court of Borne, receiving 
604. from the Bardi for expenses (Fat. 
Folia, pp. 233, 266). On 24 Feb. 1833 he 
and three others received power to treat 
with Balph, count of Eu, for a marriage 
between bis daughter Joan and John, earl 
of Cornwall (ii, p. 413), and on 26 March 
1384 he and others received power to renew 
the negotiations commenced at MontreuLl, 
Agen, and elsewhere (Rtmeb, ii, 881), On 
16 July 1834 he was appointed to arrange a 
marriage with the dau^ter of the lord of 
Lara for John of Oornwell (Oal. Fat. Folia, 
p. 664), and on 2 Aug. to receive the homage 
of the Count of Savoy (Byueb, ii. 891). 
On 28 March 1SS5 the king appointed him to 
carry out Ms orders to prevent the members 
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Trye 


of the university of Oxford retiring for study Bolls, 1807-28, ]327_3o and u * T- 

to Stamford (lo. p. 903). On 6 July ISSO 1327-34, published by order of the mi t 
he was appointed one of on embassy to treat rolls; Cal. Inq. poet mortem, u. 262 
with Philip of France for a joint expedition Baronage of England, ii. 141 140 * 

to the Holy Land, and to arrange an inter- Judges of England.] ' 

view between the two kings of France (ti. TRYE, Oil ARLES BRANTKTV nie- 
p. 941). OnlS April 1337 he went with five 1811), surgeon, descended ftom the 
others to treat with the Count of Flanders family of Trye of Ilardwieke in Qlou 
and the cities of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres. shire, was elder son of John Trye rert f 
lie was one of the envoys appointed to treat Leokhampton, near Cheltenham V his 
for peace with France on 13 April 1343, May Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Lonirf I 
1843 at Rome, and to treat with Flanders of Haresflold, near Stroud. He 
in July of the same year j in February 1346 on 21 Aug. 1767, and his parents died wh? 
for a marriage of one of the king’e daught era he was at the grammar school in Oireneest'^^ 

■with the son of the king of Castile; and in He was apprenticed in March 1778 to Thon^ 

the same year one of the counsellors of the Ilullward, an apothecary in IVoreester ^ 
king’s son Lionel (ib. iii. 60). He was sum- in 1778 he hecaine a pupil of Wilham Rto. 
moned to a council which was not a regular sell, then senior surgeon to the Woicester 
parliament on 26 Feb. 1341-2, and he is not Infirmary. At the expiration of hu inden- 
therefore redtonod a peer (G. E. 0[oKA'rai!], tures in January 1780 he came to Londoii 
Complete Peerage, vi. 432); neither his son lo study under John Hunter (1723-1793, 
nor any of his descendants was ever suin- [q. v.], and was appointed house apothecuv 
moned to parliament. It is quite uncertain or house surgeon to the Westminster Ilospi. 
whether it was ha or his son who was one of tnl, acting more particularly under the intfu- 
those appointed to try the earls of Mouteiih enoe of Henry W atson, the surgeon and pio- 
and File, who were taken in the battle of fessor of onatomy at the Royal Academy. 

Neville’s Cross, for rebellion. The data of lie acted as house Burgeon for nearly eighteen 

his death is also uncertain. Stow (Survey, months, and his skill as a dissector 5p(>ar» 
od. Strype, bk. vi. p. 21) mentions the monu- to have attracted the notice of John Sheldon 
ment or‘Sir William Trussel, kt., speaker [q.'V.], who engaged him to assist in the 
to the House of Oominons at the deposing laboiUB of his private anatomical school m 
of King Edward the Second,’ in St. Michael’s Great Queen Street. Sheldon’s illness and 
Uhapel, Westminster Abbey. Dean Stanley his enforced retirement from London led to 
(Memonals, p. 178 n.) says he died in 1364, the connection being severed, and Tiye re¬ 
but inconsistently identides him with Wil- turned to Gloucester, where he was appointed 
liam Truesell who was speaker in 1366 (Pot, house apotheoaiy to the infirmary on 27 Jaa 
Pca'l. 1869). He founded in 1337 at Shot- 1783, and shortly after quitting this post he 
tesbrooke in Berkshire a college for a warden was elected in July 1784 surgeon to the 
and five priests (DxraSAliU, Monaaiicon, ■«!. charity, a position he filled until 1810. He 
1-447). was admitted a member of the Corporatioa 

The elder Tnissel hod a eon Williom of Surgeons on 4 Mni-oh_1784. In 1798 he 
whose biography is dlilicult to disentangle established, in conjunction with the Bey. 
ftom that of his father. It must have boon Thomas Stock, a lying-in charity in Glou- 
the son who had to flee the country while ouster, which, after being carried on by ftem 
Roger Mortimer remained in power (1327- for seven years almost entirely at their o\m 
1330), as the father acted as ambassador, and exponse, has since been supported by the 
seems to bare retained his oscheatorship be- public. In 1707 he sncceeaed under the 
tween the failure of Henry of Lancaster's will of his cousin, Henry Norwood, to a 
movement of insurrection at the end of 1828 considerable estate in tbe parish of Leek- 
nndthe fall of Mortimer in October 1880. hampton, near Cheltenham, but he still con- 
Jb is also probable that it was the son who tinned to practise his profession, for ha 
was admirol of the fleet west and north of voted his rents to the payment of his 
the Thames in 1889 and 1343. cousin's debts. He opened up the stone 


[The ohionicloB collected in Stubbs’sChronieles 
of tile Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, and 
Murimuth, Knighton, and Robert of Reading 
(Fiores Historiarnm, iii.), afford many indica¬ 
tions, blit tbe most important sources are tbe 
Rolls of Forlinmcnt, Parliamentary ‘Writs, Ry- 
mor’s Foadera, and the Oal. of the Charter Roils 
(Record Comm.), and the Calendars of the Close 


quarries at Leokhampton Hill, and con¬ 
structed a branch tramway, opened on 
10 July 1810, to bring the stone from the 
quarries to witbin reach) of the Severn at 
Gloucester. He was admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Socioly on 17 Dec. 1807, and at 
the time of his death ha was a member of tha 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
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Tr}^on 


' a man of oonsiderable local im- 

rtsnce. As a surgeon lie acquired unusual 
in performing tome of the most difficult 
MratiMS. He ■was the stea^ friend and 
romoter of vaccination, and Jenner had a 
Lgh opinion of his abilities. 

Be died on 7 Oct. 1811, and ivaa buried 
m the churchyard of St. Mary de Orypt at 
Gloucester. A plain tablet, with an in- 
ffiBption pTepaxod by himself, was put up 
■ the church at Leokhampton, while a 
jaUio memorial to perpetuate his memogr 
L. ulsced m Gloucester Cathedral. He 
p^ied, in May 1792, Mary (d. 1848), the 
elder daughter of Samuel Lysons, rector of 
}!gdniiirtou, near Cirencester (and sister of 
4 ^thor of the ‘ Environs ’), hy whom he 
tad ten children, and of these three sons 
ind five daughters survived him. 

Trye published: 1. ‘Eemorks on Morbid 
Retentions of the Urine,’ Gloucester, 1774, 
8 (o; another edition, 1784, 2. ‘ Eeview of 
Jesse Eoote'a Ohseryatioua on the Opinions 
otJohn Hunter on the Venereal Disease,’ 
] V<lnn , 1787, 8vo. This is the work by 
vluch Trye is now best kno-wn. It is a 
spinted defence of his old master against the 
ffiorraous attacks of his enemy, 8. ‘An 
Essay on the Swelling of the Dower Ex- 
ttemitiea incident to Imng-in ’Women,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1792, 8vo. 4. ‘Illustrations of some 
of the Injuries to which the Lower Limbs 
us exposed,’ London, 1802, 4to. 5. ‘ Essay 
onEone of the Stages of the Cperation of 
cstfing for Stone,’ London, 1811,8vo. 

There is a medalliou-hust of Trye hy 
Chotles Eossl, E.A., in the west end of the 
neith aisle of Gloucester Cathedral. It was 
enpaved by J. Nagle from a drawing by 
Matd Smirke. 

[4 Sketch of the Life aud Character of the 
bte 0. B. Trye, hy D. Lysons of Eodmarton, 
pnntely printed, 4to, Gloncester, reprinted 
nthsMitions at Oxford, 1848,82mo; Med. and 
Phys, Journal, lSll,xxvi,608, Fosbroke’a Glon- 
ester, 1810, p. 149; Gent. Mag. 1811, ii. 487; 
Tslnahle information kindly obtained Iw Mr. 
H. Y. J. Taylor of Gloucester, Dr. Oscar Olaike, 
physician to the Gloiicobter Infirmary, and from 
the late James B. Bailey, librarian to the Boyal 
College of Surgeons of England.] D’A. P. 

TRYON, Sir GEOEGE (1832-1893), 
dcs-admiial, third sou of Thomas Tiyon (d. 
1872) of Buiwick Park, Northamptonshire, 
by his wife Anne {d, 1877), daughter of Sir 
John Trollope, sixth baronet, was horn on 
4 Jan. 1832. The Tryons ore believed to 
bays been of Dutch origin, but have been 
seated at Buiwick since the reign of James I. 
Mer a few years at Eton he entered the navy 
in the spring of 1848, os a nayal cadet of 


the Wellesley, then fitting for the flag at 
Lord Dundonold as commander-in-chief of 
the North American station. He was some¬ 
what older than was usual, and a good deal 
bigger. When he passed for midshipman he 
was over eighteen, and was more than six feet. 
Hts size helped to give him authority, and 
his age gave him steadiness and application; 
zeal and force of character were natural 
ifts, and when the Wellesley paid off ia 
unB_ 1861 he had "won the very high opinion 
of his commanding officer, A few weeks 
later he was appointed to the Vengeance, 
with Captain liird Edward Eussdl [q. v.T, 
for the Mediterranean station, where he still 
was at the outbreak of the Eussiau war. On 
16 March 1864 he passed his examination 
in seamanship, hut centiuumg in the Ven¬ 
geance, from her maintop watched the battle 
of the Alma, in which his two elder brotheis 
were engaged. Shortly after the battle of 
Inkerman ne was landed for service with 
the naval brigade, and a few days later was 
made a lieutenant into a death vacancy of 
21 Oct,, the admiral -writing to lum, ‘You 
owe it to the conduct and character which 
you hear in the service.’ In January 1855 
Tryon was re-emharked and returned to 
England in the Vengeance; but when he 
had passed his exammation at Portsmouth, 
he was again sent out to the Black Sea as » 
lieutenant of the Eoyal Albert—flagship of 
Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons [q.v.], 
whose captain, William Mends, had been 
the commander of the Vengeance. The 
Boyal Albert returned to Spithead in the 
summer of 1868, formed part of the queen's 
escort to Cherbourg in July, and was paid 
off in August. In November Tryon was ap¬ 
pointed to the royal yacht, from which he 
was promoted to be commander on 26 Oefi, 
1860. 

In June 1861 he was selected to be the 
commander of the Warrior, the first British 
seagoing ironclad, then preparing for her 
fimt commission, considered to he somewhat 
of the nature of a grand and costly experi¬ 
ment, Tryon remained in her, attached to 
the Channel fleet, till July 1864, when he 
was appointed to an independent command 
in the Mediterranean, the Surprise gun- 
vessel, which he brought home and paid ofif 
in April 1866. Ha was then (II April) pro¬ 
moted to the rank of captain. During the 
next year he went through a course of theo¬ 
retical study at the Eoyal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, and in August 1867 was away 
fishing in Norway, when he -wns recalled to 
go out as director of transports ia Annealsy 
Bay, where the troops and stores were 
landed for the Abyssinian expedition. The 
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"work, neither interesting nor exciting, ■was 
extremely hard in a sweltering and unhealthy 
climate. Ilia talent for organisation, his 
foresight and clearheadedness, his care and 
his intimate knowledge of details strongly 
impressed all the officers, naval and mili¬ 
tary, with whom he came in contact, and 
won the esteem and regard of the masters of 
the transports—men not always the most 
amenable to discipline—who alter his return 
to England presented him with a hand¬ 
some service of plate in commemoration of 
their gratitude for his Influence and manage¬ 
ment, his justice and general kindness, his 
perseverance and forbearance, to which they 
considered the success of the work largely 
due. Ilis health, however, was severely 
tried, and for some months after his return 
to England he whs very much of an invalid. 
On C April 1869 he married Clementina, 
daughter of Gilbert John Ueathcote, first 
lord Aveland, and want for a tour in Italy 
and Central Europe, settling down in the 
autumn near Doncaster. 

In April 1871 ha was appointed private 
secret ary to Mr. Qosoheu, then first lord of 
the admiralty; and, though his wont of lime 
and service as a captain might easily have 
caused some jealousy or friction, his good- 
humoured tact and 'ready wit overcame all 
diffioultics, aud won for him the confidence 
of the navy as well as of Mr. Goschou. In 
January 1871 he was appointed to the Ra¬ 
leigh, again an e.xperimental ship, and com¬ 
manded her for upwards of three years in 
the flying sonadiym, in attendance on the 
Prince of Wales during his tour in India, 
and in the Meditoa'anean. In .Tuno 1877 he 
was appointed one of a committoe for the 
revision of the signal-book and the manual 
of fleet evolutions, and in October 1878 took 
command of tho Monarch, again in the 
Mediterranean, one of tho fleet with Sir 
OeofTrey Ilornby in the sea of Marmora, and 
in the autumn of J 880 with Sir Frederick 
Beauchamp Paget Seymour (afterwards Lord 
Alcester) [q. v!] in the international demon¬ 
stration against tho Turks in tho Adriatic. 
During the summer and autumn of 1881 
Tryon was specially employed as senior officer 
on tho coast of Tunis, and by his ‘sound 
judgment and discretion' gained the approval 
of the foreign secretary and the lords of the 
admiralty. In January 1882 the Monarch 
was paid off at Malta, 'and shortly after his 
return to England Tryon was appointed 
secretary of the admiralty, which office he 
held till April 1884, and was in the autumn 
of 1882 largely ooneorned in the estohlish- 
mont of the department of naval intolU- 
gence. 


On 1 April 1884 he was promoterl in o, 
rank of rear-admiral, and m 
England to take the oommand-in-chUf 
Australian station, where, durine 
‘ scare of 1886 and afterwards ha^dWin^?' 
formulated the scheme of ooloniol^gy 
which has been subsequently carried imn 
effect. In June 1887 he returned to Enr- 

nominated^ 

KD.B. (one of the jubilee promotions); and 
after a few months’ hohday, including a m 
son 8 shooting, he was appointed ii Anril 
1888 to the post of superWendent of^. 
serves, which earned with it also the dutv 
of commanding one of the opposing fleet" ii 
^e mimic war of the summer minoeavws. 
This Tryon performed for three years,bringt 
mg into the contest a degree of VMt 
which, especially in 1889, went far to solve 
somo of tho strategic questions then dis¬ 
cussed in naval circles (Edinburgh Seiiev; 
January 1890, pp. 164-62). He also at this 
time wrote an article on ‘ National Insur- 
ancB' ( United Service Magazine, May 1890) 
in which he put forward a scheme for the 
protection of commerce, and especially of tlii* 
supply of food in 1 ime of war. This 

was not favourably received by shipowners 
and merchants, and, indeed, Tryon’s prin¬ 
cipal object was probably rather to lift the 
discussion out of the academic or abstract 
groove into -which it had got, and to force 
people to consider the question as one of the 
gravest practical importance. 

On 16 Aug. 1889 he became nvioe-admital, 
and in August 1891 he was appointed to the 
command ofthe Mediterranean station,■where, 

as oftou as circumstauces permitted, he col¬ 
lected tho fleet for the practice of evolutions 
on a grand scale. About bis methods much 
was afterwards said, and osjiecially about one 
—maneouvring without signals—which hs" 
been frooly denounced as most dangerous, 
and, in fact, suicidal. But Tryon conceived 
it to be the best and most fitting training for 
the maiioeu-vrcs of battle. It was, too, re¬ 
peatedly practised by the fleet without any 
untoward incident, and it had nothing to 
do with the dreadM accident which closed 


Tryon’s coreor. The manreu-vre which re¬ 
sulted in that calamity was ordered deh- 
beratoly, by signal. 

On tho morning of 22 June 1893 the fleet 
weighed firom Beyiout, and a little after 
2 p.M. was ofl’ Tripoli, where it wos intended 
to anchor, The ships were formed in two 
columns twelve hunted yards apart; and 
about half-past throe the signal was made to 
invert the course in succession, turning in¬ 
wards, the leading ships first. _ The 
leading sliips were the Victoria, oottyiiig 
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fpen's flag) and the Campeidown, earning his predilection was for the life of a shep- 
tleflaff second in command, Rear- herd, and he tended a small flock for bis 

iJnBTal Markham. It was clear to every one father from his eleventh to his eighteenth 
in the fleet, except to Tryon himself, that year, when he ‘ grew weary of sbepherdi- 
tie distance between the columns was too zmg, and had an earnest desire to travel.’ 
gmsll to permit the ships to turn together Having relearned his letters and saved three 
1 C the manner prescribed, and by some, at i pounds, he trudged to London, and, with his 
knat, of the captains, it was supposed that ' lather’s approval, hound himself apprentice 
Tjyon’s intention was for the Victoria and to ‘a castor-maker’ (i.e. Latter) in Bride- 
the ships astern of her to turn on a large well Dock, Fleet Street. He followed his 
cacle, so as to pass outside the Cnmperdown maiter’s example in becoming an anabaptist, 
ind the ships of the second division. That andwotked overtime to providehimself with 
tiis was not so was only realibed when it books for astrological and medical study. 
Tfas seen that the two ships, turning at the About 1657, as a result of a perusal of the 
jams time, both inwards, must necessarily mystical works of Behmen, he underwent a 
come in collieion. They did so. It was a phase of spiritual revolt and broke with the 
question of but two or three seconds as to anabaptists. *The blessed day-star of the 
irhich should give, which should receive the Lord began to arise and shine in my heart 
)jlow. The Victoria happened to be by this and soul, and the Voice of "Wisdom . . . 
short time ahead of the Camperdown; she called upon mo for separation and self-denial 
received the blow on her starboard how, ... retrenching vanities and flying all intem- 
whieh was out open j as her hows were im- perance. ... I betook myself to water 
Biersed her stern was cocked up, she turned only for drink, and forehore eating any kind 
completely over and plunged head first to of flesh or fish, confining myself to an ab- 
fhe Wtom. The boats of the other ships stemious self-denying life. My drink was 
nae immediately sent to render what assist- only water, and food only bread and 
Mce they could, but the loss of life wnsveiy some fruit. But afterwards I had more 
great. Tryon went down with the ship, and liberty given me by my guide, Wisdom, viz. 
vDs never seen again. The most probable to eat butter and cheese. My clothing was 
evplanation of the disaster seems to he a mean and thin, for in all things self-denial 
iimpie miscalculation on tlio part of the was now become mv real business’ (Satne 
admual, a momentary forgetfulness that two UTemoiiw, p. 27). This strict life he maiu- 
sliips turning inwards needed twice the space tained for more than a twelvemonth, relaps- 
tbat one did. As the two ships were ap- ing, however, at intervals during the next two 
proachiug each other and the collision was years, the natural result of such an. ascetic 
srtu to be inevitable, Tryon was heard to life; but at the end of this period he had be- 
tiy ‘It is entirely my fault.’ comeconSrmedin his reform, and be practised 

A. portiait, after a drawing by C. W. it strictly until death. In 1661 he married 
Walton, is prefixed to the‘Life'by Admiral ‘a sober young woman,' Susanna, whom be 
Fitzgerald }< "while at p. 73 is a ropro- did not succeed in converting to Ms own. 
daotion of a miniature painted by Easton in ‘ Innocent way of living.’ After bis marriage 
1857. he visited Daihados, where he extended his 


(Tryon’s life, both public and private, is fairly 
sad sympathotically described in the Lils by 
Ilea^ad^UIal C C. Pcnrose-Fitzgei',ild, London, 
1897, Svo. A more detailed narrative of the 
loaaoftbe Victoria is in the Blue-book, oontuin- 
ngtheminutcBof the court-martial; of. Biassey's 
Annual, 1804 (ait, by Mr. J. B, Thnrs- 
tald). Sec aUo the article by Vice-Admiral 
Coiomb in ibe Saturday Beviow, 27 Feb. 1807.1 

J. K. L. 

TRYON, THOMAS (103<J:-17OS). ‘Py- 
tkgorean,’ the son of "William Tryon, a 
tiler, and his wife Beheocah, was horn at 
Bibuiy, near Oirencestor, on 6 Sept, 10S4. 
He was sent to the village school, but had 
barely learned to read when he was put by 
bh father to spinning and carding, at which 
industry he worked n'om 1648 to 1610, earn¬ 
ing two shillings a week and upwards. Bat 
Ton. III. 


I rode in ‘ beavers,’ and on his return, his 
business in the city continuing to prosper, he 
settled down witli ayoungfamilyatHaokney. 
There, inhis forty-eighth year, hebecame con¬ 
scious of an inward instigation to write and 
puhlisb bie convictions to the world. Hia 
writings are a curious medley of mystical 
philosophy and dietetics, his objects being, 
as be bimself informs us, to ‘ recommend to 
the world temperance, cleanness, and in- 
nocency of living... to give his readers 
Wisdom’s bill of fare . . . and at the same 
time to write down several mysteries con¬ 
cerning God and hia government ’ {ib, p. 66). 
He strongly recommends a vegetable diet, 
together with abstinence from tobacco, 
alcohol, and indeed all luxuries; hut rroog- 
nle'mg that, in spite of his admonitions, 
people would still imbibe strong drinks and 

i H 
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'gorge themselves on the flesh of their 
fellow animals/ he ^ives some practioal in¬ 
formation on the subject of meats, and wrote 
a little treatise on the proper method of 
brewing (No. 9, below). In his horror of 
war and his advocacy of silent meditation, 
as well as in his mystical belief, he forms 
an interesting link between the Behmonists 
and the ear^ quakers; and he seems to 
have been widely read by sectaries of various 
schools both in England and America. 
Benjamin Franklin was greatly impressed 
when a youth by the perusal of ‘The Way 
to Health/ and became for the time being a 
‘ Tryonist j ’ nor is it in any degree fanciful 
to discover a marked likeness between the 
s^le of rSranklin and the quaint moralising 
of Tryon, though there is in the latter a 
vein of mystical piety to which ‘Poor 
iliehard/ with all his virtues, is a stranger. 
Many of Tryon’s positions were repeated in 
1802 by Joseph Bitson in his ‘ Essay on 
Abstinence Bom Animal Food,’ and some 
opinions are quoted from ‘ Old Tryon ’ (p. 
80), though Itltson seems to have owed his 
inspiration more directly toEousseau. Views 
somewhat similar to those of Tryon, but in 
a more refined form, were held by Lewis 
Gomnerta [q. v.j, the founder of the ‘ Society 
for the Prevention of Oruelty to Animals/ 
who was in 1832 denounced by on ultra- 
orthodox follower as a ‘Pythagorean.’ 

T^on died at Ilaokney on 21 Aug. 1708, 
leaving house property to his surviving daugh¬ 
ters—Rebecoah, married to John Owen j and 
Elizabeth, manied to Richard Wilkinson. 
It was believed that he had prepared a com¬ 
plete autobiography, but his executors were 
able to discover among his papers merely a 
fragment, or perhaps a rough draft only, of 
the early portion, ond this was publishod by 
T. Sowle, the well-known quaker book¬ 
seller, in 1706, as ‘ Some Memoirs of the 
Life of Mr. Tho. Tryon, late of London, 
Merchant,’ Loudon, 12mo. Appended to 
the volume is a list of rules for Tryon’s 
followor.<i; but it is at least doubtful whether 
a society was ever organised in obedience 
to this paper constitution. Prefixed to some 
copies is an engraved portrait by R. White, 
from the block which had already supplied the 
frontispiece to some of his works. It de¬ 
picts a man of severe aspect, with a square- 
shaped and very massive head. The por¬ 
trait was re-enmaved for Caulfield’s ‘ Por¬ 
traits of Remarkable Persons.’ The British 
Jlusoum copy of the rare ‘ Memoirs ’ is un¬ 
fortunately mutilated, 

Tryon’s chief works were: 1, ‘ A Treatise 
on Cleanness in Meals and Brinks, of the 
I’reparation of Food ... and the Benefits of 


Clean Sweet Beds; also of the Generatirm 
Bugs and their Cure. . . to wS L 
a snort Discourse of Pain in the Teeth ’ 
don, 1682, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 2. • The’ GmA 
Housewife ^e a Doctor j orHeslths Choiw 
Friend/ London, 1682 fWAirT 
]fl92, 12mo (Brit. Mus.) 3. ‘fiealth^s 
Grand Preservative; or the Women'l 
Best Doctor ._ . shewmg the Ill-Con«! 
quenoes of drinking DistiUed Spirits sad 
smoolting Tohacoo . . . with a Rational Dii 
course on the excellency of Herhs,’ T.nT.A.'„ 
1682,4to (Brit. Mus.) The work com3 
referred to as the 'Way to Health’1691 
8 vo, is a second edition of this manual • Bid 
edit. 1697. Mrs. Aphra Behn addressed iines 
to Tryon as the author of this work. 4. <A 
Dialogue between an East TnAinn Brack- 
manny ... and a French Gentleman ,. 
concerning the present Affairs of Eutoce’ 
1683, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1691 (see HiLKEit and 
LiiNu), 6. ‘ A Treatise of Dreams and 
Visions/ 2nd ed. London [1689], 8vo- 
another edition, entitled 'Pythagoras his 
Mystiok Philosophy reviv’d, or the Mystery 
of Dreams unfolded,’ London, 1691, 8vo 
(Bril. Mns.) 6. ‘ Friendly Advice to Gentle¬ 
men Planters of East and West Indies’ 
London, 1684, 8vo (Bodleian; Lowmat 
This is an enlightened plea for the moK 
humane treatment of nogi-o slaves. 7, ‘The 
Way to make all People Rich; or Wisdom's 
Call to Temperance and Frugality/ Loadon 
[1686], 12mo (Halkbit and Laujoj Dottes, 
Catalogue,-p, 279). 8. ‘ Monthly Observa¬ 
tions for Preservation of Health, by Mo- 
theos Phyeiologus/ London, 1688,8vo (Bod¬ 
leian). 9. 'New Art of Brewing Beer, Ale, 
and other Sorts of Liquors/ 2nd edit, 1691, 
12mo (Goiffioir); 3rd edit. 1691 (Brit. Mns.) 

10. ‘ Wisdom’s Dictates; or Aphorisms 
and Rules, Physical, Moral, and Divine 
... to which IS added a Bill of Pare of 
Seventy-five Noble Disbos of excellent 
Food/ London, 1691,12mo; 2nd edit. 1606, 
12mo (Blit. Mus. with manuscript notes). 

11. 'A New Method of educating Children; 
or Rules and Directions for the well order¬ 
ing and governing them/ London, 1695, 
12mo (Brit. Mus.) 12. 'Miscellanea; or s 
Collection of Tracts on Variety of SaWeets 
[chiefly medical],’ London, 1698, I2mo 
(Brit, Mus.) 18,' The Way to save Wsolth, 
shewing how a Man may live plentifullv 
for Two-pence a Day/ London, 1697, 12mo 
(Bril. Mus, imperf.) 14, ' England’s Gran¬ 
deur and Way to get Wealth; or Promo¬ 
tion of Trade made easy and Lands ad¬ 
vanced/ London, 1699, 4to (Brit. Mas.) 
16. * Tryon’s Letters, Domostick andPoteign, 
to several Persons of Quality occasionally 
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I JistiilJuted in Subjects,’ London, 1700, 8vo 
fflrit- Mus.) 16. ‘The Knowledge of a 
Jans Self the surest Guide to the True 
■^forship of God and Good Government of 
the Mind and Body ... or the Second Part 
ofthe Way to Long Life, Health and Hap- 
■ London, 1763, 8to, to which was 
JnMnded in lie following year a third part, 
liSdon, 8to (Brit. Mus^ 
rjiyon’s Works in the British Museum; 'A 
■ :L;‘'r"’aBn of the Seventeenth Century,* a 
l4neT°read before the Liverpool Literary and 
fhilDsopbical Society on S April 1871 by the 
Bev. Alexander Gordon ; Williama's Bthice of 
Jh’e^ 1896 , pp. 242-8 j The Post Boy robbed 
of his Mail, 1692, vol. ii., Letter Ixvi.; Monthly 
Bepository, ii. 170; Pranklin's Autobiography, 
td. Bigelow, Philadelphia, 1868; Caulfield^s 
fortiaits of Bemarkable Persons, 1816, i. 64-6; 
h'oble’s Continuation of Granger’s Biogr. Hist. 
1 .276-6: Halkett and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and 
Psendon. Lit. pp. 070, 1664, 2796; Hazlitt’s 
Collections and Notes, 1878; Springer's Weg- 
veiser in der vegetarianischen Literatnr, 
Bonllianesn, 1800, p. 64; Graham’s Science of 
Banian Life, 1864, p, 628.J T, S. 

lETOH, WILLIAM (1726-1788), go- 
remor of New York, a descendant of Ahra- 
liilni Ttyon of Bulwick, Northamptonshire, 
ofa&mily which had migrated to England 
is oonsequence of Alva’s cruelties in the 
Low Countries, was bom in 1726. He ob¬ 
tained a commission os oaptain of the first 
Kgiment of footguards in 1761, and in 1758 
became lieutenant-colonel. Shortly after¬ 
wards he married a lady named Wake, who 
had a large fortune and was related to Wills 
Hill, second viscount Hillsborough [q. v.], 
who was in September 1763 appointed first 
commissiouer of trade and plantations, 
tough Hillsborough’s influence Tryon was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of North 
tolina, where he arrived to toke up Ms 
office on 27 June 1764, and, on tke death of 
Governor Arthur Dobbs on 20 July 1766, 
he was appointed governor with an allow¬ 
ance of 1,0001 a year from the British trea- 
mj lAddit.M8. 33066, f. 202). A firm 
administrator, he led in person a force 
a^et some formidable rioters in the pro- 
nnee, who celled themselves ‘regulators,’ 
end summarily crushed the insurrection 
(1770). By a policy of blondislunent in 
which he was aided by Ms wife, he ex¬ 
tracted a large sum from the assembly 
tcwBids the erection of a governor’s house 
(Ttyou’s Carolina Letter-hook, 1764-71, was 
woght for Harvard College in 1846). In 
July 1771 Tryon effected an exchange with 
the Bail of Dunmore, and became governor 
of New York, wMidier he arrived in the 


sloop Sukey on 8 July. He brought with 
Mm the reputation of a vigorous end able 
administrator, and was received with feasts 
and addresses, In Ms opening message to 
the provincial assembly he urged the claims 
of the New York hospital and the formation 
of an efficient force of militia. In December 

1772 he was able to report to Dartmouth 
‘ the most brilliant milim review ever held 
witMn his majesty's American dominions.’ 

He identified himself with the colony by 
speculating largely in land, and during the 
August of 1772 paid a visit to the Indian 
country. A new district, named Tryon 
County, was settled west of the Schenectady. 
In April 1773 he wrote to Lord Hyde, re¬ 
questing ‘ some solid reward for his services’ 
in North Carolina and elsewhere. On 29 Dec. 

1773 the New York government house in 
Fort George accidentally caught fire and 
was consumed in two hours. The governor 
and his lady escaped on to the ramparts, but 
Miss Tryon nearly perished in the flames. 
Five thousand pounds was voted to the 
governor for his losses. In the foUowing 
April Tryon sailed on a visit to England in 
the Mercury packet, receiving upon Ms de¬ 
parture addresses of regret and esteem from 
all the corporate bodies in the ci1y._ He had 
made a large grant of land to King’s Col¬ 
lege, which conferred upon him the honoraiy 
degree of LL.B. While in England he 
strongly recommended to Dartmouth a con¬ 
ciliatory attitude [JDaHmmtt'h Papers, ii. 
292). 

Tryon was ordered back to his ^st in 
May 1776; he sailed on board the Johona 
from Spithead on 9 May, and arrived at New 
York on 26 June 1776. The colonies were 
oh’eady in a state of rebellion, and Washing- 

post as commander of the Amwicon forces on 
the very morning of the governor’s return. 
Hostile shots were exchanged in New York 
Harbour in August 1776, and on 19 Oct. 
Tryon (who had already written to ask dis¬ 
cretionary leave to return home) tho^ht 
it wise to seek refuge on the sloop Halito; 
he removed thence to the ‘Dutchess of 
Gordon, sMp,’ in wMoh he remained now 
in the North River, and now off Sandy 
Hook, for nearly a year, sending a number 
of important despatches to the govern¬ 
ment, but inmotent to control the course 
of events. He re-entered New York in 
SCTtember 1776 upon Howe’s making him¬ 
self master of that city. He was warmly 
welcomed by the loyalists in the city, and in 
April 1777 took command of a corps of pro¬ 
vincial loyalists. Early in 1778 ne asked 
permission to resign Ms governorship for a 

4h2 
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military ei^loyment, and by a deapatcb 
from Lord Greorjfo Germain (dated ■White¬ 
hall, B June 1778) ha -was api)ointed to the 
command of the 70th (or Surrey) regiment, 
and at the same time momoted majop- 
general ‘in America.' James liobcrtson 
(1720 P-1788) succeeded him ns civil go¬ 
vernor of New York, this being the mat 
British appointment to that post. Tryon's 
lands wore forfeited, and he wfts attainted by 
an act of congress dated 22 Oct. 1770. In the 
meantime he had been urging by every means 
in his power a more vigorous conduct of the 
war, and called upon the government to un- 
.dertake a system of ‘ depredatory excursions.’ 
He succeeded in obtaining power to issue 
letters of marque, and claimed that his 
(privateers had greatly damaged the enemy; 
'he further recommended that a reward 
should be oiiered for the capture of members 
■of congress. In tbo summer of 1779 he 
made a successful expedition into Gonncc- 
tiont, and during the succeeding winter Sir 
Henry Clinton left him in command of the 
itroop in the Now York district. Early in 
1780, however, a ‘ very severe gout ’ com¬ 
pelled his return to England, and his health 
.precluded him from talcing fiirtlior service in 
America. lie was promoted lieutonant- 
general on 20 Nov. 1782, and died at his 
house in Upper Grosvonor Street on 27 Doc, 
1788. lie was buried nt Twickenham, No 
portrait of Tryoii is believed to be exlanl. 
llis autograph and coat of arms are I'no- 
slmiled in Wilson's ‘ Memorial History of 
the City of Now York.' 

(Tryon's corrospondanco with Lord Qoorgo 
C^ormnin occupies a largo part of vol. viii. of 
the ‘ DoonraentB relating to tho ColouiHl llistory 
of Now York State,' 18S7i Ito, which forms the 
ehiof authority. Next in importanco arotho Datt- 
moatli Papeif, Hist. MSS, Comm,, 14Ui Bop., 
App. s. froq.; olhoi fiagmonta of Tryon’s 
offleial correspondence are in Add. IVI8.S, 21073 
aud2173S paasim; sac also Sabine’s Loyalists 
of the American Jtevolotion, IBOd-, ii. 364-6 ; 
Q-rant 'Wilson’s Memorial Hist, of Now York, 
1802, vol, ii, chap. viii.; Boborts's Planting and 
Growth of Empire State, 1887; Loaky'a Hist. 
oi England, iii. 414, iv, 110; Win<-or'a Hist, of 
America, vol. vi.; Williamson’s North Caro¬ 
lina, Philad. 1812, ii, 113-63; Kocords of North 
Carolina, 1880, vol. rii.; Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, 1801, p. 230; Gent. Mag. 
1788, i. 170.] T. S. 

TUATHAL (cf, B14), king of Ireland, 
called Maelgarbh, lloughcrown, to dUtiu- 
giiish him from Tuathal 'Toachtmliar, to 
whom tho Irish historians attribute the suh- 
Jugation of the Aithooh Tiiatlia and restora¬ 
tion of the Milesian line in a.]). 70, was son 


.. UO ouv^uceuou m OOO as King of Its 
land. His power was resisted by the Ch 
nachtn, a tribe in the east of Mssti. „„j 
Louth, but he defeated thorn at the battlL^f 
Cluanailbhe in Meath, They had prokblv 
supported Dermot's claim to be ardrisli'- 
Dermot was son of Coarbhall, son of Conall 
Oremthain, son of Niall Naighiallach and 
after the defeat of the Oianaohta, he was 
obliged to live as a fugitive, and as such took 
part in the foundation of ClonmaenoUe [see 

Auuuuai unoiuu u itswuru lov ijemot's liefttt 
Dermot's foster brother Maelmordharode into 
Tuatlial's pi'esonca with an. animal’s heart on 

a spear, as if lo claim the reward, and when 
close lo tho king stabbed him with the spear 
and wna himsolf slain. This assassinationi? 

I said to have taken place in C44 at a spot 
called Urcallach, but which of the several 
localities called by this Irish equivalent of 
Slough is not clear in the chronicles. Det- 
mol succeeded Tuathal as king of Ireland. 

fO'Donovan's Aiinala Rioghaolita EireaaD, 
1 . 181, Dublin, 1861 ; Ilonneasy's Annals of 
Ulster (Bolls Her.), i. 48.] N. M. 

TUOHET. [See Toucim,] 

TUCKER, ABRAHAM (1705-1774), 
philobophor, born in London on2 Bept.1703, 

I was tho son of a London merchant, descended 
from a Somorset family, by Juditb, daugh¬ 
ter of Abraliain Tillurd. His parents dyug 
during his infancy, ho was left to the 
guardianship of his uncle. Sir Isaac TUlard, 
Hlr Isaac was an honourable and generous 
man, who oaniod tho warm gratitude of his 
nephew both by his precept and by his ex¬ 
ample. He was less distinguislied for literary 
than for religioue culture, and when tho boy 
had to write formal letters to relations told 
him to adopt as a model the epistles of St. 
Paul, Tudter was at a school at Bishop 
Stortford till 1721, when he was entered as a 
gentleman commoner at Merton College, Ox- 
lord. There, besides studying philosophy and 
mathematics, he became a good French and 
Italian scholar, and cultivated a conaidetable 
talent for music. Ho was entered at the 
ImierTomplo, and made himself a fair lawyer, 
though he was never called to the bar, and 
only used his knowledge in the discha^ 
of hU duties as justice of the peace. He 
made a few vocation tours, one of them on 
the continent, and in 172/ bought Betch- 
wortli Oastle, near Dorking, with a conader- 
able landed estate. He studied ogtioulture 
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jjrefully, and made collections from works 
apontlie subject. On 3 Feb. 1736 he married 
bWli.Vi daughter of Edward Barker of East 
Betcliwortk, curaitor baron of the e,>:cheq«er. 
She died on 7 May 1764, leaving two daugh¬ 
ter, He is said to have been a most 
affectionate husband, and transcribed his 
cowspondenee with his wife, calling it a 
•picture of artless Love.’ After her death 
te undertook the education of his daughters. 
He cared little for politics, and refused to 
(tend for the county. Once he attended a 
couaty meeting at Epsom, and was ridiculed 
in a ballad by Sir Joseph Mawhey [q. v.], 
-vkbich represented him as overwhelmed by 
the eloquence of the whig leaders. lie made 
jimofhis own performance, and set the ballad 
tc music. 

About 1760 he began to write the hook by 
Tihioh he is known, ' The Light of Haturo 
Pursued.’ He spent much time and labour 
oier this, writing out the whole twice and 
translating classical authors to improve his 
ityle. He found, however, that ‘ correction 
ms not his talent' (Introduction!, and dually 
nadslittle alteration in the first draft. In 
1(63 he published a specimen on ‘ Freewill, 
Poielmowledge, andFate, by Ed ward Search, 
irMchwas criticised in the ‘Monthly Eeviow.’ 
Tucker replied to some strictures in a very 
j'uod'humoin'ed pamphlet called ‘Man in 
llueat of himself by Cuthbert Comment,’ 
1763. In 1708 he printed the first four 
Tolumes of his book, still calling himself 
'Edward Search.' The last three wore pos- 
tliumoualy yiublished, edited by his daugh- 
tsr Judith, in 1778. He becaino blind in 
1771. He accepted the infirmity with ad¬ 
mirable equanimity, laughed at the blunders 
into whi^ it led him, and invented a 
machine to enable himself to write. His 
(laughter attended to him most aifectionatoly, 
transcribed all his work for the press, nnd 
learnt enough Greek to be able to read to 
kirn Ms favourite authors. lie finished his 
tx»k in 1774, and died with ' perfect calm¬ 
ness and resignation ’ on 20 Hov. in the same 
rear. There is a tablet to his memory in 
forking church. Tucker, though not strong, 
'vaa a man of very active habits. He rose 
early to work at h*is book, and took regular 
exerciae. In tbo country he superintended 
the management of his ostates. In London, 
trliete he spent some mouths of the year, he 
iras fond of the society of congenial spirits, 
and famous for his skill in ‘ Socratic dis- 
sutations.’ He kept up his walking in town 
OT various pretexts, going from his house in 
Great James Street to St.^auTstoseewhatit 
uras o’clock. He does not seem to have been 
known in literary circles, and his chief friend 


was a cousin, James Tillard, known only as 
one of the objects of Warburton’s antipathy. 
A portrait, by Suy, was at Betriworth 
Castle. 

_ Tucker's eldest daughter, Judith, inherited 
his estates, and died utmanied on 26 Nov. 
1794. His other daughter, Dorothea Maria, 
married Sir Henry Paulet St. John, bart., 
of Dngmerafield Park, Hampshire, on 27 Oct, 
1763, and died on 6 May 1768, leaving an 
only child. Sit H. P. St. John Mildmay, who 
prefixed a short notice of his grandtather's 
life to the 1806 edition of the ‘Light of 
Nature.’ Botchwoith Park was bought in 
1834by Henry Thomas Hope, who dismantled 
the house and added the park to tkat of 
Deepdene. The rnins of the house remain. 
Tucker is an example of a very rare species— 
the philosophical Wmourist, and is called 
by Macldntoah a ‘ metaphysical Montaigne,’ 
I*he reaemblance consists in tbo franimess 
and simplioity with which Tucker expounds 
bis rather artlcsR speculations, as he might 
have done in talking to a friend. He was 
an excellent country squire, not more widely 
iwad than the better specimens of his class, 
but of singularly vivacious and ingenious 
intellect. His illastrations, taken from the 
commonest events and objects, are singularly 
bright and happy. He has little to say upon 
purely metopliysical points, in which he ac¬ 
cepts Locke as his great authority ; but bis 
psychological and ethical remarks, though 
unsystematic and desultory, are full of 
interest. He was obviously nauch in- 
iluenced by Hartley, whom, however, he 
seems to have disliked. His chief interest 
was in ethical discussions. Foley, in the 
preface to his ‘Moral and Political Philo¬ 
sophy,’ oonfesses his obligations to Tucker, 
and their doctrines are substantially the 
same. Paley found in Tucker more original 
thinking upon the subjects treated ‘than 
in any other [writer], not_ to say than in all 
othersputtogether.’ He tried, he eays, to state 
compactly and methodically the thoughts 
diifaeed through Tucker's ‘long, various, and 
irregular work,’ Tucker’s garrulity and con¬ 
stant repetitions have no doubt repelled 
readers who cannot stand seven volumes of 
rumbling philosophical gossip, but it is 
impossible to dip into any chapter without 
finding some charm in the quaint and good- 
humoured naivetfi of the writer. Hozlitt 
tried to make Tucker acceptable by an 
abridgment (1807), which, though ap¬ 
parently well executed, loses the dramatio 
ohami of Tucker's erratic speculations. The 
book, if pkilosopkically obsolete,haschanned 
many other critics. Mackintosh pioises him 
with discrimination, and gives some speci- 
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mens of hiafelicitiQa(J?t7(U)a2P4i7osop%,1872, 

? . 174, &o.: Mackiittobh, Mmell. Works, 
861, OT. 83-5, and Life, i. 466). In Sir 
James Stephen’s essay upon Isaac Taylor in 
the ‘Ecclesiastical Bio^phy’ is a 'warm 
eulogy upon Tucker, foUowed by an imita¬ 
tion of one of his best chapiters, the 'Vision. 

Tucker’s works aro: 1. ‘The Country 
Gentleman’s Adtrioe to his Son on the Subject 
of Party Clubs,’ 1766. 2. ‘ Ereowill, Pore- 
knowledge, and Fate: a Fragment by Ed¬ 
ward Search,’ 1763. 3. ‘Man in Quest of 
himself, by Outhbort Comment,’ 1763 (re- 

? rinted in Farr’s ‘ Hetanhysical Tracts, 
837). 4. ‘ The Light of Nature Pursued, 
by Ed'ward Search,’4 vols., 1768 i the remain¬ 
ing three volumos, as ‘Posthumous Works 
of Abraham Tucker,’ edited by his daughter, 
appeared in 1778; second edition, with a 
‘life’ by Mildmay (see above), in 7 vols. 
8vo, appeared in 1806; a third edition in 2 
vols. 8vo (with the ‘life’) in 1834; reprinted 
in 1836,1837,1842,1848; it was also pub¬ 
lished in America in 1831 and later. 
6. ‘Vocal Sounds, by Edword Search,’ 
privately printed in 1773; an attempt to 
fix the sounds represented by letters, with a 
queer specimen of English hexameters. 

[Life prefixed to bis works as above; Man¬ 
ning and Bray’s Surrey, i, 668-9, iii. p. 

TUOKBR, BENJAMIN (1762-1829), 
secretary of the admiralty and surveyor- 
general of the duchy of Cornwall, son of Ben¬ 
jamin Tucker (d. Oroditon, 1817), a worront 
olHcer in the navy, byBachel, daughter of 
John Lyne of Liskeard, was born on 18 Jan. 
17Gt!. Hie brother was for many years fore¬ 
man of shipwrights in Flymouw dockyard. 
He received agood education, and was brought 
VLV in the navy. In 1792 he was purser of 
the Assistance; in April 1796 ho woe ap¬ 
pointed purser of tho Fomp6e, one of the 
Channel fleet. From her he wae moved in 
January 1798 to the London, which in. the 
course of the summer joined the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet, then oiFOadiz under the command 
of the Earl of St. Vincent [soe JnBVJS, Joiih], 
On 11 July 1798 ho was discharged from the 
London as St. Vincent’s secretaiw, and from 
that time his career was practically identilied 
with St. Vincent’s. He continued with him 
during the remainder of his time in the Medi- 
tetraneim; was again with him when he com¬ 
manded the fleet oF Brest, and when St. 
Vincent was appointed first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, when ms intimate knowledge of 
the working of the service, perhaps, too, of 
the rascalities practised in iJie dookyarde, 
rendered his assistance most valuable in 


the war which St.. 
the prevalent iniquities. He wm 
time one of the commissioners of the mv 
and was then appointed second secretary of 
the admiralty;.and, though his name did 
not come prominently before thepubUe k 
was well tnown to all who weri diteitlv 
mterested that m this attack he st 
Vmoents main support. There were of 
course many who said that ha was di-. 
honest and unscrupulous; that his one 
object wos to ourry favour with his chief- 
and that, as St. Vincent wanted evidence’ 
ho look care that the evidence should he 
fortlmoming.. In one instance Jdie attack on 
Sir Home Riggs Fopham [q.v.],ha seems to 
have been mistaken; Popham’s ioTinM„n.^ of 
the charges was fully established; but the 
evidence, which Tucker certainly did not in¬ 
vent, woe Buflicient to render an investiga¬ 
tion necessary. After St, Vincent rotirM 
Tucker was on 28 June 1808 appointed snr! 
veyor-general of the duchy of Cornwall, in 
which capacityj on 3 March 1812, be pre- 
eented to the .prince regent ‘ an elegant snuff- 
box made of silver’ extracted from the‘Wheal 
Duchy silver mine at Oalstock (Gent. Mae. 
1812, i. 286). He had praviouriy drawn up 
in 1810, and presented to the duke, a 'Se- 
porl ’ as to the feasibility of forming a road- 
stead for the Soilly Isles. He obtainedabng 
lease of Trematon Castle, near Ssltadi, and 
built tdie modern house. lie died at the house 
of hie brother Joseph in Bedford Row, Lon¬ 
don, on 11 Dec. 1829. He was twice married, 
and left issue. Hie eldest son, JedeU 
Stopheiis Tucker, published in 1844'Memoirs 
of the Earl of St, Vincent ’ (2 vols. 8vo), 
mainly written from his father’s notes, put 
together for tho express purpose, and with St, 
Vincent’s knowledge. Aether son, John 
Jervis Tucker, horn in 1802, died an admiral 
in 1886. 


JOfficiol documents in the fubUo Becoid 
Omce; information from the family; Oent. Mag, 
1880, i, 88; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Cotnnb, 
ii. 808, iii. 1868; J. S, Tuoker's Memoiia of the 
Earl of St. Vincent; Brenton’e Life of the Bari 
of St. Vincent; Baikes's Memoir of Sir J. Bren- 
ton,p. 421, See also the references under Bofbui, 
Sin lloun Bigss , a remarkable letter of Taobr 
in Naval Chroniole, xiii, 368; and the liat of 
pomphlota under Janvis, Jonx, Eabl orSr.Tnr- 
OBNT.] J. K. L 

TUCKER, CHARLOTTE MAETA 
(1821-1803), known by the pseudonym 
‘ A. L. 0. E.,’ i,e. A La^ Of England, writer 
for childrou, bom at Imem Hatch, Bars^ 
on 8 May 1821, was the sixth child and third 
daughter of Henry St. George Tucket [^v,] 
and his wife Jane, daughter of Robert Boa- 
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well of Edinburgh, a writer to the signet, 
vho was near^ related to Johnson’s bio- 
■rrepher. In 1822 the Tucker family settled 
u London at 3 Upper Portland Place. Char¬ 
lotte was educated at home, and as a girl was 
fond of writing verses and plays. In her 
other's house she saw much society; among 
her father's friends were the Dukeof WeUingi- 
ton, Lord Metcalfe, Lord O-lenelg, and Sir 
Henry Pottinger. Thro ughout life Charlotte 
vsa particularty devoted to a younger sister, 
Poiothea Laura, who married, on 19 Oct. 
1862, Otho Hamilton. 

About 1849 Miss Tucker commenced 
dsiting the Marylehone workhouse, hut it 
w not until after the death of her father on 
14 June 1861 that she began her literary 
career. Her first book, ‘ Claremont Tales,' 
was published in 1862, and from that date 
until her death scarcely a year passed with¬ 
out one or more productions from her pen. 
She devoted the proceeds of her books to 
diuitable purposes. 

On the death of Mrs. Tucker in July 1869, 
the London house was given up, and for the 
next she years Charlotte lived with her 
brother St. George at Bracknell, Windles- 
faam, and Binfleld. For some time Miss 
Tucto hod thought of undertaking mis- 
eionaiy work in India, and finding herself in 
1876 without home ties, and with sufficient 
means to render her independent of mis¬ 
sionary funds, she set to work at the age of 
flfiy-four to study Hindustani. But, although 
she learned the grammar and construction 
with ease, ehe never mastered any Indian Ian- 
mage colloquially. She went to India as an 
mds^ndent member of tho Church of Eng- 
landlSenana Society in October 1876. From. 
Bombay she went to Allahabad, and thence 
to Amritsar, which she reached on 1 Nov, 
1876. InI>eoemherl870ahemovedtoBatala, 
S populous city to the north-east of Lahore, 
wmch was thenoeforth the centre of her mis¬ 
sionary work. Inl87S theBaxing High School 
for native Christian boys was permanently 
established at Batala, and under its shadow 
Miss Tucker resided, taking great interest in 
the pupils. At times she was the only Eng¬ 
lishwoman within twenty miles. She helped 
by her liberolity to found a ‘plough’ school 
for Indian boys not yet Christiana, who os 
soon as they became oonverts were drafted 
into the high school. 

Miss TuckePs work consisted in senana 
visiting and in Writing booklets—allegories 
and parables—for translation into the ver¬ 
nacular dialects of India, Many of her books 
were published by the Christian Literary So¬ 
ciety and the PunjaubEeligiousBookSocisty, 
and sold more widely than aliSost any other 


of their productions. the end of 1885 
Miss TucW had a serious illness, and never 
fully recovered. In 189S she fell ill twain, 
and she died at Amritsar on 2 Bee. 1898. 
She was buried at Batala on 6 Bee., in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of her will, without 
a coffin, at a cost not exceeding five rupees. 
There is an inscription to her memory in the 
Uran dialect in the church at Batala, and a 
memorial brass was placed in Lahore Cathe¬ 
dral. 

Miss Tucker was a woman of tireless energy 
ondstein determuiation; buthersociabletem- 
perament endeared her to all with whom she 
came in contaot in India, both natives and 
English. Her industry was unceasing. The 
British Museum ‘ Catalogue’ has 142 separate 
entries of books published by her beWeen 
1864 and 1808. Some are short tales written 
for the series of simple story hooks issued by 
Nelson, the Glasgow publisher; others, like 
‘ Wings and Stings ’ (18661, ‘ The Bombles of 
a Rat’ (1864), and ‘Old Friends with New 
Faces’ (1858), are of a more ambitious cha¬ 
racter. A few of her productions reached 
two, or in rare cases three, editions. Most 
of the tales are allegorical in form, with an 
obtrusive moral. 

[Agtiea Qlberne's A lody of England: tbs 
Life and Letteis of Charlotte Maria Tacker, 
1896. A very slight criticism of A. L. 0. E. as a 
writer by Mrs. Marshall appears in Women 
Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Beign, 1897, pp. 
203-7; AlUbone’s Diet.] E, L. 

TUCKER, HENRY ST. GEORGE 
(1771-1861), Indian financier, bom on 
16 Feb. 1771 in the island of St. George’s, 
Bermudas, was the eldest son of Henry 
Tacker (1742-1802), secretary, and after¬ 
wards president, of the council of the Ber¬ 
mudas, by Frances (d. 1813), dau^ter of 
the governor, GeorgeErueie (d. 1780). Thomas 
Tudor Tucker [q. v.] was a younger laotber. 
In 1781 be was sent to bis grandfather's in 
England, and went to Br. Hamilton’s school 
at Hampstead till December 1785, when a 
Mend of his aunt's got him a middiipman’s 
berth on an East Indioman, much to the 
disffieasure of his father. Having lauded at 
Calcutta in the William Pitt in August 
1786, he was received by his unde Bruere, 
secretary to government, through whose in¬ 
fluence he obtained derical employment in 
various government offioes, being at one time 
engaged by Sir William Jones as private 
secretary. In 1792 he was given a com¬ 
pany’s writership, his covenant bearing date 
§8 March. After serving in the accountant- 
general’s office and in the revenae and judi¬ 
cial department, he was appointed member 
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and secrotaiy of a commission for revising on 8 Aug. 1812, he was appointed se 
estahlishments. About this time he drew up to government in the colonial and 
nplanforslortingahankipartlyundergovern- department, a post specially created fe v 
ment control, afterwards realised in the Bank by Lord Minto. Before a despatch fro"^ 
of Bengal, During the apprehensions of a court of directors disallowing this arra ^ 
French invasion he took an active part in ment had reached Calcutta® he had 
the volunteer movement, being cimtain of the appointed, 28 Deo. 1814, noting chief 
cavalry corps and commandant ofthe militia, tary. On 7 June 1816 he left India on 1^**" 
Going to Madras in 1709, he acted for a time to tit. Helena, formally resigned the ee^^° 
as military secretary toLordWelleslay, then during the voyage, and proceeded to 
directing the operations against Tippu Saliib. land. Lord Moira had selected hkn for tf' 
On returning to Calcutta he was apjiointed, governorsliip of Java, but he never returned 
29 Oct. 1790, secretary to government in the to the east. 

revenue and judicial depart ment, in the place In April 1820 he was elected a director of 
of Sir George Barlow. On 11 March 1801 the East India Company, notwithstandma 
he was appointed accountant-general, but the opposition aroused by his refusal to 
left this post on 30 April 1804 to join the pledge himself to support missionary enter- 
firm of Cockeroll, Traill, Palmer, & Co., os prise in India. Elected in 1834 chairman 
managing partner. Lord Wellesley, though of the court, he took a prominent part in 
dispfoased at his desertion, aoknowlodged his many forgotten controversies, and fed the 
services in a minute dated 1 Moy 1804. protest of the directors against the first 
In July 1805, two days after arriving in Afghan war. The invasion of Afghanistan 
Calcutta as govovnor-genoral for the second ha hold, was directed not against a real but 
time, Lord Cornwallis invited Tucker to ostensible enomv. The Russian advance 
return to the neeountant-generalship, constituted a European rather than an 
Tucker declined, hut in October 1806 ho Asiatic question, and could only be dealt 
accepted a similar invitation from Sir George with by her majesty's government in Europe, 
Barlow. Indian finances being at a low ebb, where, he believecl, * a single monosyllable 
he was compelled to advocate swooping re- would probably have arrested the progress 
trenohments, and in consequence incurred of Russia if addressed to her with firmness 
Some unpopularity. lie denounced, on the and good faith’ {Memorials of Indian Go- 
score of economy, the forward policy which vemmenf,p. 808). Strongly opposed to fees 
LordLake waspursuing against the Mahratta trade, he deplored ' the fatal infatuation, os 
and Rajput obiefe, sayuic’, in a letter to Sir I consider it, which has caused tlds country 
George Barlow, 'Let uuUtary men lead our to depart from its ancient policy in a way to 
armies, but do not moire statesmen and involve largo classes of our people and many 
financiers of mon who have not boon formed valuable intcresti in banlcniptcy and min’ 
such either by nature or training.’ (Memorials, p, 403). lie regarded the Indian 

On 10 Dec. 1806 Tucker was sentenced opium monopoly ua an intolerable evil; he 
by the chief justice, Sir Henry Russell, to six opposed the ‘ over-eduontiou ’ of young men 
months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of for the Indian civil service; ' We & not 
four thousand rupees for an attempted want literary rossors to cut blocks for which 
rape. Ills sentence did not aifect his oiucial inlellcotual hatchets are more suitable;' and 
status, and immediately after his lihomtion he thought that Lord Hastings had unwisely 
on 11 June 1807 he was appointed member bestowed the liberty of the press on the 
of the commission for superintending the varied population of India, ' a boon which 
settlement of the ceded and conquered dis- could not foil to excite new feelings among 
tricts; but hie views on the advantages of a tliom.’ 

permanent settlement being regarded with Elected chairman of the court of directors 
disfavonr, it was arranged in 1808 that he for tlie second time in 1847, he nominated 
should retire from the cominissiou. On Lord Dolhousie for the aovemoT-generalship. 
28 March 1808 he was appointed super- Ho resigned the olficeoidirectorh^pril 1861, 
numerary member of the board of revenue; and on 14 June 1861 he died at his residence, 
on 6 Jan. 1809 acting secretary, and on 8 Upper Portland Place, and was buried at 
26 Jan. 1809 secretary, in the public de- Kensal Green. A tablet to his nemorywas 
partment. In January 1811 he went to erected in the poriah church atOrayfordin 
England with the intention of leaving the Kent, where his family had owned property, 
service, and on his arrival received a dona- In Angust 1811 he was married at Caverse, 
lion of fifty thousand rupees from the court Roxbur^shire, to Jane (d, 1869), daughter 
of directors as a mark of their approbation, of Robert Boswell, writer to the signet. 

In about a year he returned to India, where, Their third daughter was Ohorlotte Maria 
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Tucker [(!■ ▼•] 0“e of the sons, Haary Cai-re 
Tucker, entered the Bengul civil service ia 
iRSl ivas created a C.ll., retiicd in 18G1, 
^^iedml876. 

Tucker wrote: 1. ‘Hemurks on tliePlans 
jfPinance lately promulgated by the Court 
of Divectora and oy the Supreme Govern- 
jaent of India,’ London, 18*J1, 8vo. 2. 'A 
Ifeiiew of the Financial Statement of the 
Cast India Company in 1824,’ London, 1825, 
Svo. 3" ‘ Tragedies: “ Harold ” and “ Cn- 
ffloens,”’ London, 1835, 8vo. 

nlemorials of Indian Government, being a 
ssltttion from the papers of Henry St, George 
Twker, ed, John 'W, Haye, London, 1858; Kaye’s 
lafe and Correspondence of Henry St. George 
Tucker, London, 1854 ; Trial of Henry St, George 
Tucker, London, 1810 .] S. W. 

TUOKERj JOSIAH (1712-1790), eco¬ 
nomist and divine, was born at Lauglmrne, 
Caimarthenahire, in 1712. Ilis father, a 
former, inherited a small estate near Aberyst- 
vrth, and thence sent his son to Ruthin 
scliflol, Henbighshira. Tucker obtained an 
ediibition at St. John’s College, Oa.ford. 
His father gave Mm his own horse to save 
lum the long journey on foot. Tucker after 
s time dutifully returned the horse, and after- 
iruds waUred with, his knnpsaclt to colloga 
and back. He graduated B. A. in 1736, M. A. 
in 1739, and D.D. in 1766. In 1737 he 
became curate of St. Stephen’s Church at | 
Bristol, and two years Uter rector of All 
S^ts’ Church iu the same city. He was 
appointed to a minor cononry in the cathe¬ 
dral, and came under the notice of Bishop 
Butler, to whom he was for a time domes¬ 
tic chaplain. It was to Tuclccr that Butler 
made his often-quoted remark [see under 
BtrtLLB, Josm’iiT about the possihllity of 
nations going mna, like men. On the death of 
Alexander Stopfoi’d Catcott [q. v.] in 1749 
Tucker was appointed by the chancellor to 
the rectory of St. Stephen’s, worth about 
601. a year. At Bristol Tucker was natu¬ 
rally led to take a keen interost in matters 
of politics and trade. After some early tracts 
hs first became generally known by pam¬ 
phlets in favour of the measures for natu- 
rclising foreign protestauts and Jews. Ilis 
view was so unpopular that he was burnt in 
effigy at Bristol Mong with his pamphlets. 
Seward adds that he afterwards became 
eo popular as to he drawn through the 
streets in his carriage. He had, at any rate, 
considerable political infinence upon his 
parishioners. In 1764 Robert (afterwards 
sail) Nugent [q. v.] was elected for Bristol, 
and uas wormly supported by Tucker. 
Nugent’s influence probably contributed to 


his preferment. He was appointed to the 
third prebendal stall at Bristol on 28 Oct. 
1756, and on 13 July 1758 to the deanery of 
Gloucester. Independently of his politics, 
Tucker had already a high reputation for his 
knowledge of trade, and in 1755 was re¬ 
quested by ThomasIIayter [q. v.], then bishop 
of Norwich and preceptor to the princes, to 
draw up a treatise called ' Elements of Com¬ 
merce’ for the instruction of the future ting. 
A fragment was privately printed, but it 
WAS never completed. Tucker, as dean of 
Gloucester, saw something of IVarburton, 
who became bishop in 1769, having pre¬ 
viously been dean of Bristol. They did not 
like each other, and, according to Tucker 
(rcMrted in Gent. Mag, 1709), the bishop 
said that the dean made a religion of his 
trade and a trade of his religion. According 
to another version, the person said to make a 
trade of his religion was thu preferment-hunt¬ 
ing Samuel Squire [q. v,], who succeeded 
"W arburton as dean of Bristol (Nichols, 
tmtions, ii. 5.'> ; cf. Waison, Warbwtm, p, 
496), Anyhosv, os Bishop Newton testifies. 
Tucker had ‘too little lespectforhis bishop,’ 
and the bishop speaks as contemptuously of 
Tucker as of most other people. Newton.libw- 
evur, adds that Tucker w as an excellent dean, 
managing the estates well, living hospitably, 
and improving the deanery. In 1763 Tucker 
published a tract against ' going to war for 
the sake of trade,’which was tianslated by 
Turgot, who had previously translated one 
of tho naturalisation pamphlets, lie wrote 
in very complimentary terms to Tucker some 
years later, and sent him a copy of tho 
‘ Reflexions siir la Formation des Itiches^sies' 
{Qikrresde Turgot, ii, 601—4). He mentions 
a visit of Tucker to Paiis, but they were not 
personally acquainted. 

Tucker next beciuue conspicuous in the 
controversy -nhich arose in 1771 as to the 
proposed abolition of clerical subscription to 
the thirty-nine articles. He defended the 
demands of the church of England against 
Fuppis, but, as m other cases, took a line 
of his own, and admitted that some relaxa¬ 
tion of the terms of subsciiption was de¬ 
sirable. Ilis remarks upon the history of 
the controversy between Calvinists and Ar- 
minians seem to show that his claim to have 
studied theology aa well as trade was not 
without foundation. He soon returned to 
economic questions, and became famous by 
his writings upon the American troubles. 
He maintained in various ener^tic pam¬ 
phlets that a separation from the colonies 
was desirable. He held that the supposed 
advantage of the colonial trade to the mother 
country was a delusion. On the other 
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band, he miiint-ainedthat the colonies turned 
adviit would fall out with each other, 
and he glad to return to political union. 
The policy jjleaaed nohody in England, and 
Tucker, though his views were approved in 
later years by many of the lauaer-faire 
economists, was for a time treated as a 
* Cassandra,’ under which name he published 
'Some contributions to the newspapers (see 
Nioiiols, Ilhistratmia, vii. 462). The most 
popular of his American tracts was ‘Gui 
BouoP’ in the form of letters addressed to 
Necker (1781), arguing that the war was a 
mistake for all the nations concerned. Li 
the same year he published a book upon 
‘‘Civil Government,’ attacking Locke’s prin¬ 
ciples as tending to democracy and support- 
iug the British constitution. In 1786 he 
again applied his theories to the disputes 
about Irish trade with Great Britain. 

Tucker’s first wife was the widow of 
Francis Woodward of Grimsbury, Glouoes- 
itershire, and ho educated his stepson. Bichard 
Woodward [q. v.], who subsequently be¬ 
came dean of Ologlier and bishop of Gloyue. 
In 1781 Tuclrer married his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Crowe. lie became infirm, and in 
1790 desired to resign his rectory at Bristol 
<011 condition that his oui-aCo might succeed 
to it. The chancellor refused to give the 
required promise, until, at Tucker's request, 
his petitioners signed a petition on behalf of 
the curate. Tucker then resigned, and the 
curate was appointed. Tucker died on 
4 Nov. 1799 of ‘gradual decay,’ and was 
buried in the south transept of Gloucester 
Cathedral, where a monument was erected to 
bis memory. Ills portrait, painted by G. Bus¬ 
sell, was twice engraved (Bboiilhy, p. 472). 

Tucker was a very shrewd though a 
rather crotchety and inconsistent writer. 
He is praised by McCulloch and others who 
sharedT his view of the inutility of colonies; 
and he argued very forcibly t uat a ‘ sho^ 
keeping nation' would not ii^rove its trade 
by beating its customers. The war with 
the colonies would, he said, hereafter ajipenr 
to be os absurd as tho crusades. He retained, 
as McCulloch complains, a good many of 
the prejudices which later economists sought 
to explode. He is not clear about tho 
‘ balance of trade; ’ he believes in the wicked¬ 
ness of forestalling and regrating, and wishes 
to stimulate population by legielation. Li 
spite, however, of his inconsistencies and 
narrowness of views, he deserves credit, as 
Turgot perceived, for attacking many of the 
evils of monopolies, and was so far in 
sympathy with the French eoonomiste and 
with Adam Smith. He deserves the credit 
•oi anticipating some of Adam Smith’s argu¬ 


ments agoinst various forms of , ' 
but, though he made many goodS^'^i 

Tucker’s works are: 1. ‘BriefTTU m... r 
the Principles of Methodism,’ 

8vo (answered in Wesley’s ‘Ptinoinks nf » 
Methodist,’1746). 2. ‘ Two Dissertffons’ik 
answer to Chubb), 1749. 8. ‘Brief Esst 
on the Advantages which ... attendFranea 
and Great Britain with regard to TraSe > 
1760; reprinted in MoOullooh’s ‘CofieS 

of Tracts,'1869. 4. ‘ Impartial Enq^Suo 
Benefits . .. from use of Low-priced E- 
tuous Liqum-s,’ 1761, 8vo. 6. ‘Eainestid- 

dress t o the Common People concerning Cook- 

throwing on Shrove Tuesday,’ reprintedl787 
was published about this time, and advet' 
tised in No. 7. 6. ‘Eefleotions on . . 
Naturalisation of Foreign Protestants’ (two 
parts), 1761, 8vo (roprinted 1806). 7. let¬ 
ter .. . concerning Naturalisations.’&c., and 

a second letter, with opinions or lawyers 
1768, 8vo (in defence of the act for natu- 
ralisiug Jews). 8. ‘Eefleclions ontheEx- 
psdienoy of opening tho Trade to Turkey’ 

1763, Bvo, 9. ' The Elements of Commerce 
and Theory of Taxes ’ (privately printed), 
1766, 8vo. 10. ‘ Instructions for Travellera’ 
(privately printed), 1767,4to. 11. 'Manifold 
Causes of the Increase of the Poor,’ &c. 
11760], 4to. 12. ‘ The Case of going to 
War tor the Sake of... Trade... being a 
Fragment of a greoter Work,’ 1768 (trMs- 
lated by Turgot). 13. ‘ The Causes of the 
Dearness of Provisions assigned,' 1788 (at¬ 
tributed to Tucker). 14. ‘Apology for the 

E resent Church of England .., occasioned 
y the Petition for abolishing Subscription,’ 
1772,_ 8vo. 16. ‘ Letters to the Eev. Dr. 
ICippis,’ 1773 (onsame occasion). 18. ‘Four 
Letters on important National Subjects... to 
the Earl of Shelburne,’ 1773,8ro, 17. ‘Be- 
ligious Intolerance no Fart ... of the 
Mosaic or Christian Dispensations,’ J774, 
8vo. 18. ‘ Brief and Dispassionate View 
of the Difficulties attending the Trinitarian, 
Ai'ian, and Socinian Theories,’ 1774, 8to. 
19. ‘ Four Tracts, together with Two Ser¬ 
mons on Political and Commercial SuljectB,’ 
1776,8vo; to a third edition (1776) is added 
a fifth tract, also published separately. 
30. ‘ Eeview of Lord Viscount Clare’s 
Conduct os Bepresentatire of Bristol’ 
[1776], 8 vo. 21. ‘The Reactive Pleas 
and Answers of tho Mother Country and of 
the Ooloniee . . .,’ 1776, 8vo (MoOuUocb), 
22. * Letter to Edmund Burke,’ 1776, 8to 
(answer to his speech of 22 March 1776). 
23. ‘ An Humble Address and Earnest Appeal 
to Respectable Personoges .. 177^ 8 to 
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/j^gepatatian from the colonies). 24. ‘ A > 
^63 w Answers to ... Objections against 
pgfdting from the Rebellious Colonies .. 
im 8vo. 26, ‘ True Interests of Britain 
forth in regard to the Colonies,’ 1776, 
jjrt(published at Philadelphia). 26. ‘Die- 

B imate Thoughts on the American War,’ 

, 8to. 27. Gui BonoP An Enquiry 
,rliat Benefit can arise to the English or 
^erieans,French, Sp^ish, orDntch,from 
the greatest Victories in the present War,’ 
i’Bl, 8to (a series of letters addressed to 
Seeker, There is a French translation, 
1782). 28. ‘TreatiseconeerningCivilGovem- 
iiient,'1781,8vo. 29, 'Reflections on present 
lor Price of Coarse Wools,’ 1782, 8vo. 
SO, 'Sequel to Sir W, Jones’s PampUet on 
the Principles of Government,’ 1784, 8vo. 
31, ‘Reflections on present Matters of Dis- 
nute between Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
1786, 8vo. 82. ‘ Union or Separation, 
riitten some Years since by Dr. Tucker, 
now first published with a Tract on the same 
Subject, by Dr. Clarke, &e.,’ 1709. 83. ‘ Dean 
Tuber’s Reflections on the Terrors of In- 
risloo,’ published in the newspapers in 
1779, were reprinted in 1806. Tucker also 
published six sermons in 1772, seventeen in 
1776, and a single sermon or two. 

[Gent. Mag. 1790, pp. 1000-3; Bawrett’s 
finstol (1789). p. 612; Seward’s Anecdotes, ii. 
43M1; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 224, 446; Wat- 
wu's life of Warburton, p. 498; Thos. Newton's 
Autobiography; Lsttors of an Eminent Prelate 
(1809), pp. 408, 443, 462; MoOuUoch’s Lit. of 
PolUioal Economy, pp, 61, 63, 66, 90, 91, 192, 
289, 269, 270, 278.] L. S. 

TUCKER, TnOMAS; TUDOR (1776- 
1862), rear-admiral, third of the eight eons 
(dl in the public service) of Henry Tucker, 
secretary of the council of the Bermudas, was 
bom on 29 Jrme 1776. Henry St. George 
Tucker [q. v, j was his eldest brother. After 
two voyages m the service of the East India 
Ciompany, he entered the navy in 1793 as 
master’s mate of the Argo, with Captain 
William Clark, whom he followed to the 
Sampson and the Victorious,_ in which last 
^ was present at the reduction of the Gape 
of Good Hope. On 21 March 1798 he was 
sppomted acting lieutenant of the Suffolk 
on the East India station, in wUch and 
aftsrwords in the Swift sloop, again in the 
Victorious and in the Sceptre, ha served as 
acting lieutenant for nearly four years. On 
her way homewards the Sceptre was lost iu 
Table Bay, on 6 Nov. 1799. A great part 
of her Crew perished, and Tucker was left 
to find his own passage to England, On 
arriving in London he learned that the 
admiralty refused to confirm his irregular 


promotion, and, after passing a second ex¬ 
amination, he was made a lieutenant on 
20 May 1800, into the Prince George, in 
which, and afterwards in the Ifrince, he 
served in the Channel fleet till the peace. 
In June 1803 he was appointed to the 
Northumberland, carrying the fl^ of Rear- 
admiral Cochrane, at the first off Ferrol, and 
later en in the West Indies, where, on 
6 Feb, 1806, ha was present in the Wtle of 
St. Domingo [see CboHBUsrB, Sib Albx- 
A^BB FoBBBSTBB IBSLIS; DtrOBWOBTH, 
Sib John THouAsj. He was then ap¬ 
pointed Iw the admaal acting commander 
of the Dolphin, and, in succession, of several 
other ships; but the rank was not confirmed 
till 16 Feb. 1808. In April he was moved 
into the Epervier, in which, and afterwards 
in the Cherub, he repeatedly distinguished 
himself in the capture of the enemy’s 
vessels even when protected by batteries, 
and in February 1810 he assisted in the 
reduction of Guadeloupe. On the special 
recommendation of the commander-in-chief. 
Sir Francis Laforey, he was promoted to 
post rank on 1 Aug. 1811, but was con¬ 
tinued in the Cherub, which he took to 
England in September 1812, in charge of a 
large convoy. 

He was immediately ordered to refit the 
ship for foreign service, and early in De¬ 
cember sailed for South America, and on 
to the) Pacific, where, at Juan Fernandez, 
he joined Captain James HiRysr |[q. v.] of 
the Phoebe, with whom he continued, and 
assisted in the capture of the United States 
frigate Essex, near Valparaiso, on 28 March 
1814, when Ibicker was severely wounded. 
The small force of the Cherub had, neces¬ 
sarily, little influence on the event of the 
action; but in the previous blockade she 
had rendered important service in helping 
to frustrate the enemy’s attempts to escape. 
In August 1816 ehe returned to Engla^, 
and was paid off. Tucker afterwards com¬ 
manded the Andromeda and the Comus for 
a few months, but after May 1816 had no 
employment. On 4 July 1840 he was 
nominated a O.B.; and on 1 Oct. 1846 was 
put on the retired list, with the rank of 
rear-admiral. He died in London on 
20 July 1863. He married, in 1811, Anne 
Byom Wyke, eldest daughter of Daniel 
PuU of Antigua, and left issue a son and 
three daughters, 

[MorshelTs Boy. Nsv, Blogr. vi. (ssppL pt. 
ii.) 419; CByrno’s Nav. Biugr. Diet.; Gent. 
Mag. 1862, ii. 539.] J. E. L. 

TUCKER, WILLIAM (1668f-1621), 
dean of Lichfield. [See Tooktb.] 
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TUOKER, WILLIAM (1689?-16-iOPj, | nsurrection of the natives. By theVn—^ 
oolonist, born in England about 1689, seems of a gun his right arm was broken n 
to have gone out to Virginia in 1010 in the no surgeon, and set it himself. It"hna * k 
Mary and James (see Nbili,, qp, cit.) He was broken again by the surgeon of the S ff it 
one of the first subscribers to the Virginia with the result that he never quiteree-JS 
Company, and in 1C17 sent over two men in its use. In January 1798 he assisted 
his service to the colony, himself following pressing a serious mutiny on board ft 
in 1618. lie apparently devoted himself to folk, and Rainier, in nppioviug his condn i 
trading voyages as well ns to planting, and gave him an acting order as lieutenant n J 
probably from this obtainodthotitlo ‘Captain’ appointed bim to the Fox frigate. Bein t 
by which reference is generally made to him. Madras in February 1799, when the Sihvll 
'lo judge from instructions which he left on was sailing to look out for the French frieat 
oneof his visits to England, he was a shrewd Forte [see Cooke, Edwam, 1770 
and hard man of business {Cal. fitate Papen, Tuckey, with a party of seamen from fts 
Colonial, 1674-1600, p. 161). He resided at Fox, volunteered for service in her and took 
Kiocowtan(al‘tarward8Elizabeth City), where part in capturing the Forte a few days later 
he had an estate of eight hundred nci'cs and a lie was confirmed in the ranlf of lieutenant 
large establishment, and on .30 July 1010 he on 6 Oct. 1800. lie rejoined the Pox in the 
was elected member for that city to the first Rod Sea, and, after returning to Bomhav 

assembly of Virginia. lie took a loading was again in the Red Sea in the end of 1800 

port in the fighting arising out of tho mas- He siilfered muoh from the heat, and laid 
sacre in the colony by tho Indians in 1622. the foundations of ‘a hepatic derangement’ 
Before 1623 he had become a member of from which he suffered all the rest of lib 
the council of Virginia, and apparently was life. Ho was invalided to India, and nas 
reappointed in subsequent years till his sent homo with despatches, 
death. In 1030, and again in 1632 and In 1802 he was apijointed first lieutenant 
1688, he mado voyages to England. On the tho Calcutta, going out to New South 
last of these occasions he made an applioa- Wales to estabhsli a colony at Port Phillip, 
tion to the privy council for a_ renewal of Tuckey remained in the Calcutta tliB 
the ancient charter of Virginia, and for whole time, and made o complete surver 
restraint of the Dutch from tho trade. He of the harbour of Port Phillip and a careM 
seem.s to have died in England, probably be- exominalion of the ndjacent coast and 
fore 1610. He married, before 1018, Mary, country. On his return to England in the 
daughter of Robert Thompson of Watton, autumn of 1804 he published ‘ The Account 
Hertfordshire, who was aunt to the first of o Voyage to establish a Cobnyut Port 
Baron llavorsham. Phillip in Boss’s Strait... in the years 1802, 

[Brown's (lonosis of the United States, ii. 1803-4’(1805, 8vo). The dedication to Su 
1034jNoill’sVirgininCarolorum,p.40;Calendar Francis ilnrtwoll is dated ‘Portsmouth, 
of Stoto Papers, Colonial, 1674-106(1.) 29 October 1801.’ Tlie Calcutta was then 

C. A, H. sent out to St. Helena to convoy the home- 
TUOK.EY, JAMES KINGSTON (1776- ward-boimdEastlndiaman. Onthewaybome 
1810), commander in the navy and explorer, she was mot by the Rochefort squadron and 
youngest son of Thomas Tuckey of Green- wos captured. Her captain, WoodnB) was 
hill, near Mallow, co. Cork, by Elizabeth, exchanged some eighteen months later; but 
daughter of the Rev. James Kingston of for Tuolcoy no exch^ango was permitted, and 
Donoughmore, was born in August 1770. ho was detained a prisoner in France, mostly 
His parents died in his infancy, and he was at Verdun, till the peace of 1814. During 
brought up by his maternal grandmother, this time ho wrote a comprehensive work, 
After a voyage to the W^est Indies in a ‘ Maritime Geography and Statistics,’ which 
merchant shlj), he was in 1703, by tho in- was published on hia return to England 
flueuce of his kinsman, Captain Francis (1816, 4 vols. 8ro). Ho was promoted to 
John Hartwell, afterwords commissioner of tho rank of commander on 27 Aug. 1814. 
the navy, placed on hoard the Suflblk, going After the pooce of 1816 the govMnment de- 
out to the ISost Indies with the broad pennant termined to send out an expedition to en- 
of Commodore Peter Rainier [q. v.], and in deavour to solve the problem of the OonM. 
her ho was present at the reduction of Trin- Many oIHcors thrown out of employment Dv 
comalec in August 1796, and of Amhoyna, the peace applied for tho command, which 
where he was wounded in the left arm by a was conferred on Thickey, mainly, it would 
fragment of a shell. He was afterwoj'da put seem, in recognition of his geographical 
in command of a prize brig, and ordered to studies as shown in the ‘ Maritime Geo- 
cruise off the island, to prevent a threatened graphy.’ It was indeed objected that bis 
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i^lth ■WHS delicate, but be urged that it 
^uld iinpMve in a warm climate, and so it 
MS settled that ho siiould go. There is no 
Joabt that his two published woris showed 
Tackey ns a scientifio geographer; his scr- 
rice record showed him to be a good ofRcer, 
sad it was probably thought that some com- 
MBsation was due to him for his long im- 
nisonmentj but the idea of choosing this 
^ienlar reward or compensation for a man 
affected with chronic disease of the liver, and 
(bat without any medical inspection, seems 
Bteposterous. 

‘^Be sailed ear^ m 1816 in a spedally built 
Teasel, named the Congo, and accompanied 
w the Dorothy storeship. The Dorothy 
Miamed in the lower river, while the Congo 
taalied up os far os the cataracts. Tuckey 
Jbb unifertook a journey by land, to see 
ihatwas above the cataracts, hut his health 
completely broke down, and he was obliged 
to return. Utterly worn out, he got back 
to the Congo on 17 Sept.; on the following 
day he was sent down to the Dorothy, and 
o/board her he died on 4 Col., ‘ of eihaus- 
tioB rather than of disease.’ But the rraort 
of the surgeon was ' that since leaving Eng- 
laad he never enjoyed good health, the 
iepatic functions being genoially in a de¬ 
ranged state.’ His journal, exactly as he 
mote it, was published, by permission of the 
limiralty, under the title of ‘Narrative of 
in Expedition to o.x:plore the Hirer Zaire, 
oaually called the Congo, in South Africa, 
B1810, under the direction of Captain J. K. 
Tuckey, I{..N.’(1818,4to). While at Verdun 
in 1806 Tuckey maia'ied Margaret Stuart, a 
fellcw-prisoner, daughter of the captain of 
anludiamau, by whom he left issue. 

[Bis works as mentioned, especially the in- 
ttodnetion to the Narrative of the Congo Ex- 
itien, p. xlvii, where the anonymous editor 
given a detailed memoir.] J. If. L, 

TUCKNEY, ANTHONY, D.D. (1.709- 
1870), puritan divine, son of William Tuok- 
ney, vicar of Kirlon, near Boston, Lincoln- 
Ebiie,washom there, and baptised on 32 Sept. 
1699. He was educated at Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Oambridge, being admitted pensioner 
4 June 1613, and graduating B.A. 1616-17, 
M.A. 1630. Being elected fellow (1619), he 
didnot at once reside, but became household 
cbnplain to Theophilus Clinton, fourth earl 
of Lincoln. Ueturning to the nuiversity, he 
putsued for ten yenra a distinguished career 
as tutor, among his pupils being Benjamin 
YHchcote [q. v.], Ilenry Plerrepont, first 
naiquis of Dorchester [q. v.], and his brother 
Wilnsm Pierrepont [q. v.l Ha commenced 
B.D. in 1837. On S Oct. 1629 ho was elected 


to succeed Edward Wright, deceased, as 
‘ mayor's chaplain ’ or ‘ town preacher ’ at 
Boston, where his cousin, John Cotton(l 586- 
1652), was vicar. When Cotton resigned 
(7 May 1633) with a view to migration to 
New England, Tuckney was chosen (22 July) 
by the _ corporation to succeed him. His 
Puritanism, though not so pronounced as 
Cotton’s, brought him into some trouple with 
the spiritual courts, but he was beloved by his 
parishioners. He founded (1633) a library, 
still existing, in a room over the church 
porch, giving many books to it. During 
the plague oi 1637 he fearlessly ministered 
to his flock. He was chosen with Herbert 
Palmer [q. v.] as clerk for Lincoln diocese 
lathe second convocation of 1640. 

Tuckney was nominated in the ordinance 
of 12 June 1643 to be a member of the 
Westminster assembly of divines, he and 
Thomas Coleman (‘ rahhi Coleman') [q. v.] 
representing the county of Lincoln. He re¬ 
moved with his family to London, retaining 
the Boston vicarage at the desire of his 
parishion^s, but transferring the salary 
(1007.) to his curate in charge. He was 
provided for in London by receiving the 
sequestered lectorv of St. Michael'le-Querne, 
Cheapside. In the Westminster assembly 
Tuckney took a very important part, as 
chairman of committee, in the preparation of 
the doctrinal formularies; his wording was 
often adopted; in the larger catechism the 
exposition of the decalogue is almost entirely 
Ills, But, as he explained (1051) to 'Whioh- 
cote, ‘ in the assemblie, I gave my vote with 
others that the Confession of Faith, putt- 
out by Authoritie, shoulde not bee required 
to bee eythor sworne or subscribed-too: we 
having bin burnt in the hand in that kind 
before; but so as not to be publickly 
preached or written against.’ 

On 11 April 1645 the assembly approved 
of his appointment as master of Emmanuel. 
He spent part of each year at Cambridge. 
On SO March 1648 an ordinance was passed 
for making him Margaret professor of 
divinity; it does not seem to have taken 
effect, but in that year, the dogmatic work 
of the assembly being completed, he resigned 
his London recto^ and removed his family 
to Cambridge. He was vice-cbancellor that 
year, and on Good Friday, 16 March 1643-9, 
he waited on Edward Montagu, second earl 
of Manchester [q. v.], to con^atulate him 
on his appointment as chancellur. In 1619 
he commenced D.D. * He tried to save Wil¬ 
liam Sanoroft [q. v.] from ejection (May 
1661) from his fellowship at Emmanuel, 
Later in the same year (SeptembsT-Novem- 
ber 1661) occurred his memorable corre- 
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spondence with "Whiclioote, in whose 
preaching he noted ‘ a vein of doctrine ’ 
which made him uneasy, as tending to 
rationalism. Yet his letters are not wholly 
unsympathetic; and to Tuclmey in 1662 was 
dedicated ‘The Light of Nature,’ by Nar 
thanael Oulverwel [q. v.] On 3 June 1668 
he was admitted master of St. John’s Ool- 
lege, in the room of John Arrowsmith, D.D. 
[q. V.] In the same year he again acted as 
vice-chancellor. By the ordinance of 
20 March 1668-4 he was appointed one of 
Oromwcll’s ‘triers.* In 1666 he acted for 
Arrowsmith os rogius professor of divinity, 
and on 1 Feb. 1666-6 succeeded him in the 
chair, to which should have been annexed 
the rectory of Somersham, Iluntingdonshire, 
He was never a self-assertive man (Barter 
thought him ‘ over humble’), but as master 
of St. John’s he maintained his indepen¬ 
dence, showing ‘ more courage in opposing 
orders sent by the higher powers in those 
times than any of the heads of the universilw, 
nay, more than all of them’ 

Salter relates, ns a college tradition, that in 
elections to fellowships at St. John’s, ‘he 
was determined to choose none but scholars, 
adding very wisely, they may deceive me 
in thoir godliness, they cannot in their 
scholarship.’ He took great interest in the 
propagation of the gospel in America and 
the conversion of the Indians, corresponding 
with Ootton and raising contributions in the 
university. On 8 April 1669 the Boston 
corporation asked him to resign the vicara^; 
he did not actually do so till Au^st IwO, 
when the corporation nominated Obadiah 
Howe [q. v.] ‘ if approved of’ by Tuckney; if 
not, ‘then he was requested to provide a 
most fit man.’ Ha resigned in Howe’s 
favour. 

At the Bestoration Tuclmey’s claim to 
Somersham rectory was admitted, but ho 
did not long hold it; nor was he allowed to 
retain his mastership. Baker, no friend to 
puritans, writes indignantly of the motives 
which led the ‘ young men ’ of the collet to 
‘ turn upon their benefactor.’ On 14 Feb. 
1661 Nicholas Bullingham, the new dean, 
and twenty-three fellows, petitioned the 
king against 'Tnclcney, their main complaint 
being that he did not come to common 
prayer in the chapel. On 26 March he was 
appointed a commissioner for the Savoy con¬ 
ference on the revision of the prayerHoook; 
he novor attended, ‘ allodging his backward¬ 
ness to speak’ (Baximi). While the con¬ 
ference was still sitting he was superseded 
in hie mastership and his chair by royal 
mandate of 1 June. The sole disqualifica¬ 
tion specified was his age (sixty-two). A 



life pension of lOOf. was 
the profits of Somersham. 

oeeded in his preferments hv 
[q.v.] " vtummig 

Bohert Pierrepont at Oolwick hA 
Nottingkam, where for some monthsT 
was placed under arrest for nonconfotmirt 
preaching. He moved about in 1668 .o- 
jourmng at Oundle and Warrington, North 
amptonshire. His Hbrary, deposited at 
Sorivenors’ Hall, was burned in the great 
fire. After short residences at Stockereton 
Leicestershire, and Tottenham, ' 

he returned to London (1669) in bad health! 
He died m Spital Yard of jaundice and 
scurvy m February 1670, and was bimedon 
I March in the church of St. Andrew Un- 
dershaft. IBs portrait was engraved by B 
Wliito. He was thrice married j his aewnd 
wife wos Mory (Willford), widow of Thomas 
Hill (fl!. 1068)Tq. v.], whom he had succeeded 
as master of Emmonuel, and whose fanH 
sermon ho preached; his third wife (whom 
he married on 30 Sept. 1068) was Sarah, 
widow of William Spurstowe, DJ3. [q. v,]’ 
By his first wife he had a son, Jonathan Xudi- 
ney (1639 P-1698), eduonted at St. Faulh 
School, London, and Emmanuel Colkga 
(M.A. 1069) and ejected from a feUot^p 
at St. John's College in 1062; a man of good 
learning ‘ render’d useless by melaiicholj’ 
(OaLauv) ; he died at Hackney in 1693, and 
left a son John, who was admitted to St. 
John’s College on 7 May 1698, aged 18. 

Tuckney published nothing but a cate¬ 
chism (162^ for use at Emmanuel, fire 
single sermons (1648-66), and some Teraea in 
university collections (including on elegy on 
Cromwell); he edited ‘ John Cotton on 
Ecolosiasios,’ 1664, 8vo, and on ‘ Oanticlea,' 
1066, 8vo. Posthumons were: 1. 'Forty 
Sermons,’ 1676, 4to. 2. ‘ Fiaelectionea 
TheologicES,’Amsterdamj 1679,4to; edited, 
like the preceding, by his son Jonathan; it 
has a brief oooount of Tnokney byW. D, 
i.o. Williom Billinshom [q. v.J 8. ‘Eight 
Letters’ (four by ^ickney) appended to 
Whiobcote’s ‘Moral and Beligioue A^o- 
lisms,’ 1768, 8vo, edited by Samuel Salter 
[q. V.] with biographical preface. 


[Account by W. D., 1870; Beliquia Baita- 
rianoe, 1696, ii. 307, in. 97; OalaniTs Acconnl, 
1713, pp. 77 sq,, 90; Oalamy's Continnation, 
1727 , i, 114, 127 sq.; Preface by Salter, ITJS; 
Granger’s Biographical Hiet. of England, 1779, 
iii. 306; Piehoy Thompson’s HUt of Boatoa, 
1866, pp. 80, 171 ,187, 418; Bilker’s HiatofSt 
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T^TdoWegs (Mayor), 1869, i. 229 sq.j Tul- 
jjjli'B national Theology, 1872, ii. 47 aq. j Mit- 
(hell and Stwitheis'a Minutes of the Westminster 
Aesembly. 1874; Mayor’s Admissions to St. 
jSn'a College. 1882 i. __113, 1883 ii. 147; 
Hatleian Society (1886),_xxiii. 148; extract from 
liptismal register of Kirton, per the Eev. May- 
net J. Sutton.) A. Q-. 

XUDOEi, EDMUND, Eaei os Eioh- 
voSB, known as Edmund op Hadham 
(U 30 P-1466), father of Henry VII, eldest 
^ of Owen Tudor Jd. v.], by Henry Vs 
Tfidow, Catherine of Valois [q.T.l was bom 
about 1430 atHadbam, Hertibrdshire. Doubt 
attaches to the marriage of bis parents. 
Jasper Tudor [q. t.] was a younger brother, 
nqten bis moUier retired to the abbey of 
Bermondsey in 1486, Edmund and bis bro¬ 
thers were given into the charge of Cathe¬ 
rine de la Pole, abbess of BarMng. There 
they remained till 1440, when the abbess 
brought them to Henry Vi’s notice, and he 
gave them in chatM of certain priests to be 
educated. Vben Edmund grew up Henry 
kept him at bis court. He was knighted by 
Henry on 16 Dec, 1440, summoned to parlia¬ 
ment as Earl of Bicbmond on 30 Jan. 1462- 
1463, and created Earl of Bicbmond and 
jeemier earl on 6 March 1462-8 (Dorai!; 
Rimsat, Zone, and York, ii. 162). In the 
psiliament of 1468 be was formally declared 
legitimate. Henry made him large grants, 
particularly in 1464, and bis name occurs as 
being exempt from the operation of acts of re- 
aamption. On 80 March 1463 be was 
pointed great forester of Braydon forest; he 
was also a member of the privy council. In 
1454 bis retinue at court consisted of a 
chaplain, two esquires, two yeomen, and two 
chambeuains. 

In 1466, by tbe king’s agency, be was 
married to tbe Lady Margaret Deauf ortjq. v.], 
daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somer¬ 
set. She bad been after Somerset’s fall tbe 
ward of himself and bis brother Jasper con- 
iointly. Edmund died, on 8 Nov. 1456, at 
tarmartben, and was buried in. the Grey 
Friars there. His elegy was written by 
Lewis Glyn Gothi [see Lewis]. His remains 
-were, at the dissolution of the monasteries in 
1636, removed to tbe choir of St. David’s 
Cathedral. By Margaret, bis wife, be bad 
one son Henry, afterwards Henry VlIofEn^ 
land, bom poetbumously on 28 Jan. 1466-7. 

[Williams's 'Penmynuedd and tbe Tudors' 
in Aroh. Oamhrensie, 3rd ser. xv. 394 jCe.; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 118; Bat. Pari. r. 
237 &c., vi. 228, 272; Letters of Margaret of 
Anjon (Oomd. Soc.), xiii. 103; Baiutay’s Lan¬ 
caster and York, i. 820, ii. 162 &c.; Stnckland's 
Queens of England, Eatjierine of Valois; Cooper's 


Lady Margaret, ed. Mayor, pp. 4 &e.; Lords'Bep. 
on the Dignity of a Peer, in, 213, iv. 493; Q. E. 
0[o^yne]’B Peerage, art. ‘Bichmond;’ Gwaith 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, p. 492; Ordinances of thePrivy 
Council, ed. Nicolas, vol. vi.] W. A. J. A. 

TUDOE, JASPER, Eabe ob Pemdboki: 
and Duzn or BunroBD, known as Jaspdk 
OB Hatpield (1481 P-1496), bom about 1431 
at Hatfield, was second eon of Owen Tudor 
[q. by Catherine of Valois [q.v.], widow 
of Henry V. He was, like bis brother 
Edmund Tudor [q. vj, at first in the kee^ 
ing of tbe abbess of Barking, and was, like 
him, subsequently educated by priests with 
some cai-e. He was knighted by his half- 
brother, Henry VI, on 26 Dec. 1449, On 
6 March 1463, or possibly earlier, he waa 
created Earl of Pembroke, and soon after¬ 
wards be seems to have visited Norwich 
with Queen Margaret of Anjou. Tbe Lan¬ 
castrian king made him many grants, notably 
in 1464, and hence it is surprising that he 
waa at firat looked on as a Yorkist (cf. Ordt~ 
nancet of the Privy Chmneil, vol. vi. p. liii). 
This may have been an error, or it may point 
to some jealousy on tbe part of tbe queen, to 
whom the Pembroke estatea wbich Tudor 
bad secured bad been assigned in tbe first 
instance. However, when it came to fighting 
there was no doubt as to bis opinions. He 
was present at tbe first battle of St. Albans 
(22 May 1466) on the king’s side. He after¬ 
words, at the meeting of parliament, took tbe 
oath to tbe king on 24 July 1466. His 
brother Edmund’s widow, Margaret Tudrar, 
was protected by him for some time oftew 
her husband’s death in 1466, and it was at 
Jasper's residence, Pembroke Castle, that 
Henry, afterwards Henry VII, was born. 
He was occupied in Vales during 1467, and 
constructed some fortifications at Tenby (cf, 
Arch, Cambrenett, 6th ser. xiii. 177 &c.) Ho 
is noted as coming to tbe ill-fated parliament 
of Coventry in 1469 with ‘ a good felecbip.' 
He was appointed K.G. in April 1469. 

In tbe early part of 1460 be engaged in 
tbe siege of Denbigh, wMcb be took later in 
tbe year. Margaret of Anjou joined him at 
Denbigh soon after tbe baUle of Northamp¬ 
ton (10 July). A letter from the councu, 
dated 9 Ang. 1460, ordered him to give up 
Denbigh Gastle 1o tbeDulre of York’s dmuty. 
Tbe next year (1461) be and tbe Earl of Wilt¬ 
shire were defeated by Edward, duke of York 
(afterwards Edward IV), at tbe battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross (2 Eeb.), near Vigmore. 
He was reported taken, but seems to have 
joined Margaret. In the plans for tbe in¬ 
vasion of England which followed tbe battle 
ofTowton (29Marcb),itwassuKeBted tbatbe 
should go to Vales and try to mud nt Bean- 
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mans, a scheme which was not carried out, as 
ho wont first to Ireland in that year, and then 
in October was reported as' floon and taken the 
mounleyns.’ He took part in the invasion of 
the north of 1462, and was blockn ded in Barn- 
borough byWarwiok’s men, "When most of 
the Lancastrians came to terms, he and Lord de 
Boos could not make any arrangement, and 
about Christmas 1462 they wont to Scotland. 

Jasper had been attainted (29 Dec. 1461), 
and probably joined Margaret's little court 
in Bar (cf. Ai'ehceoloffioal Journal, vol. vii.) 
In 1468, when a Lancastrian plot was dis¬ 
covered in England, ho landed in North 
"VValea (24 Juno). Ho look Denbigh, but 
could not reach Harlech, which was being 
besieged by William, Lord Herbert (d, 1469) 

f q. v.J; and indeed, though ho is said to have 
leld sessions and assizes in Hom'v Vi’s name, 
ho cifected little, and was finally defeated 
by the Herberts and forced once more to fly 
abroad. 'The earldom of Pembroke was now 
given to William Herbert on 8 Sept. 1468, 
no doubt as a measure of security as well as 
of reward. 

J asper was with Warwick when he landed 
in Devonshire on 13 Sept. 1470. He was 
appointed joint-lioutonanl for Henry VI, and 
the earldom of Pembroke was restored to 
him. On 30 Jan. 1470-1 he was made com¬ 
missioner of array for South Wales and the 
marches, and on 14 Eeb. following const able 
of Gloucester Castle. Ilis duties and in¬ 
fluence then lay in the west, and it is im¬ 
probable that he was at the balllo of Barnet 
on 14 April, lie joined Margaret at Beau¬ 
lieu, and then apparently wont to gather 
fresh forces in Wales, lie was too late to 
be of any service, and caino up when the 
battle of Tewkesbury had been fought and 
lost on 4 May. One of the cousequoncos of 
the revolution of 1470 had been the renewal 
of the connection between .Tasper Tudor and 
his nephew Henry, earl of Biohmond. Ho 
had taken charge of young Henry when a 
little boy, and had seen to his education. 
Henry had fallen, however, into the hands 
of William Herbert, earl of Ponibroko, at 
the capture of Hnrh'ch. Jasper Tudor in 
1470 took charge of him once more, and pre¬ 
sented him to Henry VI. Uncle and nephew 
were together when the fall of the Lancas¬ 
trians made it necessary to fly, and Jasper 
Tudor took the youth first to Ciiepstow, 
where one Roger Vaughan nearly captured 
Jasper, thence to Pembroke, where they wore 
besieged by Morgan ab Thomas, but wore re¬ 
leased the eighth day by Morgan's brother 
David (on t hose two brothers ef. Gwaith Leiois 
Glyn Voihi, p. 145), and thence to Tenby, 
where they took ship for the continent. A 


tradition relates that they were onni.T'' 

.. M. 

IX. 68). It was by an accident of the wsatW 
that they landed in 1471 in Brittany, 
they found a dangerous asylum fti sZ! 
years. On the restoration of Edward W 
Jaimer was attainted again. ’ 

In Brittany, at the court of Francis n 
Jasper shared the perils of younir Hen™ 
whom both EdwarJ IV and Loms®X& 
anxious to get hold of. In the days of 
Richard III he wa« the adviser doubtlras of 
his nephew, and one of the leading schemers 
^ outbreak of tU autumn 

of 1483. They then sailed to the coast of 
Dorset or Devonshire, but arriving there 
about 12 Nov. or perhaps a little BSTlitT 
when aU was over, they at once returned’ 
Landing on the coast of Normandy, they 
passed to Brittany once more. At Ran,.., 
on Chriatmaa-day 1483 the oath to Hentv 
was taken by all his adherents. ’ 

The danger of the exiles now greatly in. 
oronsod, owing to the domestic politics of 
Brittany. The duke Francis was sinking into 
dotage, and hls miniaterj Pierre de Limdois, 
to seeuro Richard Ill’s influence, consented 
to give up young Henry to the English king. 
Of this plan Christopher Urawiok [q. v.] 
brought timoly warning from Morton, and 
Jasper Tudor was sent first into FVance with 
some of the refugeos, Henry following. They 
all reached Paris safely. 

Jasper Tudor sailed with the little army 
of Lancastrians from llarfleur on 1 Aug. 
1485, and landed at Dale in Milford Haven 
on 7 Aug. Ho was of peculiar iinpoitance 
owing to his influence as earl of Pembroke. 
Before the landing of the exiles Lewis Glyn 
Colhi had addressed poems to him which 
show the general expectation that was felt 
in Wales of Henry’s arrival [see Lewis, 
Jt, 1450-1486]. The men of Pembroke at 
once sent an encouraging message. Jasper 
Tudor acoompanied hie nephewllenry to Bos- 
worth and thence to London, where Henry 
became king. Jasper was now, 27 Oct. 148S, 
created Duke of Bedford and a privy coun¬ 
cillor; he was on 11 Dec. 1486 restored to 
his earldom of Pembroke, end sneoeeded his 
old rival Herbert as chief justice of South 
Wales. Ho was also made for a time lieu¬ 
tenant of Calais, and had many pants from 
the king. Erom 11 March i486 to 1 Nov. 
1494 he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, but 
it docs not appear that he ever went thither, 
Among other oflioce whioh he held were 
those of high steward of Oxford University 
in 1485, and carl marshal of England |n 
1492. Bedford took a mominent part in 
suppressing the Lovel and Stafford rebellion 
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of I486, advancing against tlie insurgents 
a snaall army, and dispersing them not 
ferfrom Tork. Again, in the Simnol insur¬ 
rection, he was one of the commanders of 
Henry VII’s forces, and helped to wm the 
battle of Stoke on 16 June 1487. He took 
s leading place at the coronation of the queen 
in November 1487. On 14 July 1488 he 
^ named one of the conservators of the 
trace with France, and is there spoken of 
as 'for the time being’ lieutenant of Calais. 
He was one of the commanders of the army 
ffhich invaded France in 1493, In 1495 the 
TonngDuke of York (af lerwarda Henry VIII) 
^ceived the grant of the reversion to Me 

estates. 

Bedford died on 21 or 26 Dec. 1405, and, if 
big will was carried out, was huried in the 
abbey church of Heynsham, near Bristol, 
irhere he desired that four priests, for whoni 
he left maintenance, should sing masses lor 
his soul, and for thoso of his father and 
mother. His will is printed in ‘ Tostamenta 
Vetusta,’ p. 430. His autograph is evtant in 
the British Museum Addit. MS. 31S0S, f. 10. 
Hamarried, between 2 Nov. 1483 and 7 Nov. 
148B, Catherine Woodville, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of llichard, earl Rivers, and widow of 
Henry Stafford, second duke of Buckingham 
fa.v.li bv whom ho left no issue. His -mdow 
marrie.i Sir Richard Wingfield [q. v.] Bed¬ 
ford left an illegitimate daughter, Helen, 
who is said to have married "William Gardi¬ 
ner, and to have been the mother of Stephen 
Gardiner [q.v.] 

[G. E. C[okeyno]’3 Peorngo; Dovle'e Official 
Baronage; jRnmsny's Eancostor and "York, vol. 
II.; Busch’s England under the Tudoi'i; the 
poeticid works of Lewis Glyn CoMii, which con¬ 
tain much infoimalion ; Meyriok’s Cardigan¬ 
shire, p.'ccxii; Loiters of hlurgaret of Anjou 
(Csmd. Sac.), xiii, 103; Hot. Farl. v. 237 &o., 
ri. 29 &c.; Trevelyan Papers (Canid. Sue.}, i. 
90, li. 4, 62; Arrival of Edward IV (Oaind. 
Soc.),pp. 24, 27,44; "WiirkwortU’s Chron. (Camd. 
Sec.), pp. 12, 61; Poly dure Vergil (Camd. Soc. 
transl), pp. 100, &c.; Cartte et Mnnimonta de 
Glamorgan, p. 406; Archmologiii Cambrensis, 
Oad ser. iv. 173, 4th ser. ix. 68, 6th ser. xii. 177 
ke.; Commines-Dupont, ii. 160; Wiiurin-Diipont, 
11.264, iii. 186, 170, 176,181; Poston Letters, 
ed. Gairdner, i. 264 &a., ii. 62 &c., iii. 17, 316; 
Blit. Hus. Egerton HS 2044, f. 1; Cal, Inquisi¬ 
tions Henry VII, pt, 1.1398,passim; authoiitios 
for family history given under Tunon, Owkn."] 

W. A. J. A. 

TUDOR, MARGARET (1441-1609), 
mother of Henry YII. [See Bdawfoki, 
Hakoahbx.] 

TUDOR, MARGARET (1489-1641), 
queen of James IV of Scotland. [See Mab- 
eABCI.] 

VOL. xn. 


TUDOR, OWEN (d, 1461), grandfather 
of Henry VII, belonged to a "Welsh family 
of great antiquity (cf. especially the ap¬ 
pendix to Wynne’s edition of Powell’s J3ts- 
tory of TFales, 1097, where Henry VIFs 
descent is recorded). Its connection with 
Cadwaladr (d. 1172) [q. v,]is shadowy, but 
his pedigree is traced &om Ednyfed Fyehon, 
who was descended probably from Maredudd 
ap Cynan, and was a considerable personage 
at the court of Llewelyn ap lorwerbh (Wil¬ 
liams’s 'Penmynydd and the Tudors’ in 
Ai’chaoloffta Canibrensts, 3rd ser. xr. 283). 
Ednyfed lived chiefly at Tregarnedd in 
Anglesey, and from his second wife, Gwen- 
llian, daughter of Rhys, prince of South 
Wales, were descended the Tudors, His son 
Qronw was, by his wife Morfydd,the father of 
Tudor, afterwards called Tudor Hen. Tudor 
H6n lived in the days of Edward I, and re¬ 
founded about 1299 the Dominican friary at 
Bangor (Dugdalb, Monoiticon, vi. 1500; cf. 
Palmer, in the Seliouary, xxiv. 226). The 
Tudors wore latterly supposed to have been 
rich, and they took no part in the Welsh re¬ 
bellion in Edward I’s reign. 

Tudor H6n’s grandson, Tudor Vychan ap 
Groiiw (d. 1367 P), is the subject of various 
traditions. He is said to 'have assumed 
laiigbthood, and then to have received it at 
the liands of Edward III. He is described 
as of Trecostell, one of his manors. He left 
a family by a wife Margaret, daughter of 
Thomos ap Llewelyn ap Owen, and of these 
Qronw B’yehan (d. 1383), the forester of 
Snowdon, who was drowned, was the favourite 
of the Black Princp, and after his death wos 
appointed (probably in reversion) in 1381 
constable of Beaumaris Castle, with a salary 
of forty marks. By his wife Mevanwy he 
was the father of o son Tudor whose de¬ 
scendants formed a branch of the family 
which lasted some hundreds of vears. Other 
sons of Sir Tudor Vychan ap Gronw were 
IHiys ond William ap Tudor, who were 0 ^ 
tains of archers in the service of Richard II. 

The fourth eon, Meredydd, father of the 
eubjpct of this article, was escheator of 
Anglesey in 1393, and held some ofiice under 
the bishop of Bangor, that of soiitifer, or 
butler, or steward. Hi.s wife was Margaret, 
dauglitei'of Dafydd Fyohan ap Dafvdd Llwyd. 
It has been said that'MeTedydd killed a man, 
was outlawed, and fled to Snowdon with his 
wife, and that there Owen Tudor was horn; 
but it seems more likely that Meredydd fled 
alone, and that Owen was horn about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century in his 
absence. Meredydd was cousin through liis 
motW to Owen Glendower, whom the 
Tudors seem to have actively supported (of. 

4i 
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Wtmd, Menvy IV, esp. i. 216-16, ii. 16). 
Glendower’s son entered the service of 
Heniy V, and doubtless it was in this way 
that Owen Tudor came to the court. It is 
said that he was present as one of the Welsh 
band at Amncourt, and distinguished him¬ 
self so much that he was rewarded by being 
made one of the esquires of the body to the 
Iringf but he seems to have been rather 
young for such a post at the time. Ho cer¬ 
tainly stayed about the court, and early in 
the reign of Henry VI he at( racted the notice 
of Catherine, widow of Henry V fseo OiTn®- 
BrNB OF Vaeois], who appointed him clerk 
of her wardrobe. Tudor and the widowed 
queen soon lived together as man and wife. 
If Sir James Bamsay is right, she had 
wished to marry Edmund Beaufort, but was 
prevented by Gloucester for personal reasons. 
At what time exactly the union with Owen 
Tudor took place, and whether it was a legal 
marriage it is diillcult to determine. '&o 
act whicn was passed in 1427-8 making it a 
serious offence to marry a (jueen-dowager 
without the consent of the king is evidence 
that nothing was then known of the matter, 
at all events publicly; while, as Mr. Williams 
points out, the birtli of the children can 
hordly have been ooncealod. It may be 
assumed, then, that the union took place 
about 1429. 

In 1436, perhaps through Gloucester’s in¬ 
fluence, Tudor’s children were taken from 
the queen, and she was conliued in, or volun¬ 
tarily retired to, Bermondsey Abbey. At the 
same date Owen Tudor was confined in 
Newgate, whence he escaped by the aid of 
his priest and servant. On the death of 
Catherine in Bermondsey Abbey on 3 Jan. 
1436-7, Heury VI 'desired and willed that 
on Oweyn Tidr the which dwelled wl the 
said Qiiena should come to his presence.’ 
He was at Daventry in Warwicksliire at the 
time, Olid refused to come without a written 
safe-conduct, and when ho did got within 
reach he judged it prudent to take sauoluoiy 
at Westminster. There he remained some 
time in spite of elTorts to entrap him by 
getting him to disport himself in a tavern at 
Westminster Gate. At last ho came hefovo 
the council and defended his cause. lie was 
allowed to go back to Wales, and then, in 
violation of the safe-conduct, ho was brought 
hack again by Lord Beaumont and given 
in charge to the Earl of Suffolk at Wallings 
ford; later he was moved to Newgote. He, 
his priest, and his servant, liowever, managed 
to get free once more, and Owen Tudor 
retired to North Wales. The persecution 
of Owen Tudor was in no way due to 
HeUty VI^’b pei-sonal action, and when he 


came of age he allowed Oweriild^ 
annuity, and was very kind to his sons 

Owen Tudor proved a faithful Lancaatri.„ 

Just before the battle of NortC^^ 
(10 July 1400) Henry made him tS 
the parks at Denbigh. He was token ptmnf 
at the battle of Mortimer’s Cross Pot. 
1460-1), and by the order of y^K 
he was beheaded in the markeK of 
Hereford. His head was put on the muket 
cross, and a woman, whom a contemponuv 
calls mad, had the hair combed and the face 
washed, and set round many lighted candles 
Ills body was buried in a chapel of the 
church of the Grey Frioi's at Hereford 

By Queon Ootherine, Owen Tudor had three 
aoiiB, of wliom Edmund and Jaaperaiesepa- 
rntcly noticed; and a third became a niMi 
at Westminsi er. Tudor also left two dauffh- 
tors by Queen Onthcrine, of whom one be- 
came a nun, and the other, Jooma, issaid to 
have married Eoginald, lord Grey de Wilton 
A_ natural eon of Owen, called Dafydd is 
said to have been knighted by Henry Vll 
who gavo him in marriage Mary, daughter 
and heiress of John Bohun of Midhimt in 
Sussex. 


[Williams’s Ponmynedd and the Tudors ia 
Arohmologia Oamlnensis, Ist sor. iv, 267, 3td 
Bor. XV. 278, 376; Snndford’e OemHist pp. 278, 
&o.; Strickland’s Queens of England, Kathenas 
of Valois in vol. i.; Eamsay’s Lancaster and 
York, i, 400. ii. 248,289; Polydore Veipil’s Hist. 
Angl. pp. 487-8; Borimrd Andreas in Memorials 
of Ilonry VII (Kolls Ser.), pp. 9-10; Ordinances 
of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, v. pp.xvi-iii, 
47,48,49; Ooll. ofLond.Oit. (Camd.Soc.),p 211; 
Divnn’s Donildic Visitations of Wales, esp. ii. 
108; Cambrian Bogistor, i. 149; Brit. Mns. 
Egorlon MS. 2687, f. 13 6; Pennant’s Tours, ed, 
Eliys, lii. 44 tiqq.] W. A. J. A. 


THDWAY, THOMAS (A 1726), musi¬ 
cian, was born probably before 1660, as he 
became a choirboy in the Chapel Boyal veiy 
soon after the Itostoration, and on 22 Aptu 
1664 obtained a tenor’s place in the choir of 
Bt. George’s, Windsor. In 1670 he suc¬ 
ceeded Henry Loosomore [q.v.] os organistof 
Jling’s College, Cambridge, and acted es 
instructor of the choristers from Christmas 
1070 to midsummer 1680. He also became 
organist at Pembroke College and the uni¬ 
versity church. Great St. Mary’s. In 1681 
he graduated Mus. Bac., composing as his 
exercises the twentieth Psalm in English and 
the second Psalm in Latin, both with orches¬ 
tral acpompaniment. After the deathin 1700 
of Nicholas Staggins [q. v.], the first pw- 
fpBSor of music at Oambridm, Tudway was 
chosen as his successoron 30 Jon. 1704-6. 
lie then proceeded to the degree of Mus.Doo.; 
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Iris exercise and anthem,' Thou, 0 God, hast 
wdouideaire,’ wasperfonned inKing’aOol- 
w Chapel on 16 April, on the oocasion of 
Ooeen Anne’s visit to the university. The 
autograph is at the Eoyal Oollage of Music. 
Todway’a anthem, 'Is it true that God -will 
dwell men?’ had been performed in 
St George’s, Windsor, at the queen’s first 
attendance there; and he had composed a 
th nnki giving anthem, ‘I will sing of Thy 
jteat mercies,’ for the victory of Blenheim. 
He was nominated composer and organist 
extraordinary to the queen. This honorary 
oice id not prevent him from exercising, at 
the oueen’s expense, his usual practice of 
Banning. On 28 J uly 1700 for an o/Fence of 
this nature he was sentenced to he ‘ de¬ 
nuded from all degrees, taken and to be 
taken,’ and was deprived of his pofessorship 
ind his three organists’posts. On 10 March 
1706-7 he publicly made submission and a re- 
tnetation in the llegent House. He was th en 
formaUy absolved and reinstated in all his 
annointments (Bennet’s ‘Eegister of Em- 
linuelCoUego,’ p. 2C0, in Hist. MSS. Cmnm. 
1th Bep. p. 419 h). This episode has been 
wrongly attributed to the irritation produced 
hy a pun of Tudway’s upon the Duke of 
Somerset’s reatrioted bestowal of patronap 
upon the members of the umversity; ‘The 
CWellor rides us all, without a bit in our 
mouths i ’ but this must have been nt a later 
dote. Tudway was one of the suhsoribers to 
■ffalker’B ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy,’ and writes 
bitterly of Dr. Bentley. Hie strong tory 
opinions may have brought him into connec¬ 
tion with the Earl of Oxford, at whose desire 
be engaged in tlie work which hae brought 
him losfing fame. As an addition to the 
HstleianLibrary, Tudway undertook inl714 
to copy a representative set of oompositions 
forthe Anglican church, then quite unattain¬ 
able in score. He had planned three quarto 
Toinmes, to contain respectively works com¬ 
posed before the civil war, works of tiie Ee- 
storation period, and works by composers then 
kyingi but his materials accumulated until 
be completed six volumes, more thm three 
tbonsond pages, lie formed a dose friendship 
with the earl’s librarian, Humphry Wanky 



- -’ July 

wrote that the last volume wan he^. 
Thirty guineas a volume was paid him. The 
six volumes form Harleion MSS. 7337-42. 
They contain 70 services and 244 anthems 
by 86 composers; 19 anthems and a ser- 
Tioe were by himedf. He obtained mate¬ 
rials from the manusorlpts at Durham^ton, 
Ettter, Oxford, Wells, Westminster, Wind¬ 


sor, York, and the Chanel Royal; but the 
collection was principally founded on the 
old choir-hooks at Ely. He began with 
Tallis’s Dorian service and concluded with 
Handel’s Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate. 
The selection is all that could he desired as 
regards the works of theEestoration sohool; 
there are fewer examples of the Elizahefhan 
and Jacobean polyphonists,but all the finest 
works are inserted. He recommended that 
a copy of Tallis’s motet for forty voices, be¬ 
longing to James Hawkins of Ely, should 
also be purchased. Each of the six volumes 
is prefaced by an essay, the last being an 
attempt at a history of music; it is of uttle 
value, except for Tudway’a personal recol¬ 
lections, which are unfortunately often inac¬ 
curate. The collection is a splendid monu¬ 
ment of Tudway's taste and industry; and 
from the time of Hawkins and Burney it 
has been continually consulted, though very 
many pieces have smce been printed. A de¬ 
tailed list of the contents, arranged alpha¬ 
betically, is in the catalogue of the manu¬ 
script music in the British Museum (1842); 
and another, in accordance with Tudway’s 
own arrangement, in Grove’s ' Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,’ iv. 198. 

In 1720 Tudway composed anthems and a 
Te Deum with orchestral accompaniment for 
the consecration of Lord Oxford’s private 
chapel at Wimpole, adding a Jubilate in 
1721. He wrote to Wanley on 11 July 1718 
that aa there was no one to present two 
young men who were to take their degrees 
m music, 'the vice-chancellor and heads 
came to a resolution that I should be created 
that I might do it in form, which I was on 
Thursday in the commencement week, and 
the next week I presented them in the Pro¬ 
fessor of Physlck’s Robes, pro hae we, os 
Profeasor of Music.’ What hewas'created' 
on this occasion is not dear; it is possible 
that the appointment in 1705 had been in¬ 
formal, the post being then purely honorary. 
He died on 23 Nov. 1726, ana was succeeded 
as professor by Maurice Greene [q. v.] in July 
1730. Ills personality and his puns were long 
remembered at Cammidge, as Doth Hawkins 
and Burney found nearly half a centuiy later. 
Hawkins stated that after resigning his posts 
he lived in London, and wrote his collec¬ 
tion ; the latter assertion is obviously a mis- 
tnke, and probably the former also. Hawkins 
also gave an account of Tudway’a being in¬ 
troduced to a dub of which Prior, Sir James 
Thornhill [q, v.|, and others were members. 
Thornhill drew in pencil the portrait of each 
member, among them Tudway playing the 
harpsichord, and Prior wrote verses beneath. 
The drawings were in the collection of West, 

4l2 
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presidunt of the Royal Society. A Mrlrait 
of Tudway in his doctor’s robes, and holding 
his exercise for the degree, is at the music 
school, Oxtod. 

Some songs and catches of his were pub¬ 
lished in various collections, A birthday 
ode for Queen Anne (in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS, 17836) and the To Deuni and Jubilato 
for Wimpole were the most important of his 
compositions; but none had lasting value. 
The anthem,' Thou, 0 Lord, hast heard our 
desire,’ was printed by Arnold, An interest¬ 
ing letter from Tudway to his son, describing 
the musical resources emxiloyed during his 
early life, and oftenvards totally forgotten, 
was quoted by Ilawltins. 

[Tudway’ak'ltars to Wanley, formerly in ILuy 
leiau Ma. 3779, now in 3782 j W’nnley'adiivryin 
Liinsdowne HSS. 771-2 ; Boyrr's fulitioal State 
uf Great Britain, xxxii, 814 ; Historical llcgistor, 
1728, Chronological Diary, p. 43; Luard's (4r,ul. 
Cautubr. p. 479, and App. p. 28; ITawkins’s His¬ 
tory ofjVIuhic,ch. 114«.ftndl87 .Burnoy’sHistory 
of Music, iii. 467-0; Grove's Dirlionory of Musio 
and Musicians, ii. 437, iv. 186 ; Ou'ialoy in Nan- 
mnnn's lllustriilo Uo^cliicliLo dur Musik, Bng- 
libh edit, ji, 760; Cataloguo uf tlio ,Saoml ITnr- 
monio Socialy’s Library; D.ivcy's History of 
English Music, pp. 313-6, 889.] 11. D. 

TUFNELL, HENRY (1805-1864), poll- 
ticinn, liorn at Chichoater in 1806, was the 
elder son of ’Willi am Tufnell of Ohichestor 
(1769-1809), by his wife Mary (tf. 18i9), 
daughter and coheiress of Lough Oarluton. 
Henry was educated at Eton, and, xiroceeding 
to Christ Church, Oxford, matriculated on 
21 Majr 1826, graduating B.A, in 1829, Un 
27 April 1827 ho hecame a sl.udcnt at Lin¬ 
coln’s Tnn. In 1831, when Sir Robert John 
"Wilmot-IIorton [q. v.] was aiipointod go¬ 
vernor of Ceylon, Tufnoll accompanied lum 
as his x>rivatu secretary, and, returning home 
about 1836, ho became private Rocrotavy to 
Gilbert Elliot, second earl of Minto [q. v.], 
hrst lord of the admiralty. Under Lord Mol- 
houme’s administration, from April 1836 to 
Soptemher 1840 he was one of the lords of 
the treasury, and on 27 July 1837 ho was 
returned to xmriiament in the whig interest 
as member for Ii)3wicli, but was unseated on 
petition on 26 l<eb. 1838. Un 24 Jan. 1840 
he was returned for Dovonport, and retained 
his seat until within a few months of his 
death. On tlio formation of Lord John 
Russell's government in July 1846 Tuf- 
nell became secretary to thq treasury; but 
in July 1860 the inArmity of his health 
compelled him to resign odice. lie died on 
16 June 1864 at Catton Hall, Borbyahiro. 
lie was thrice married. In 1830 he married 
Anna Augusta (d, 1843), daughter of Sir 


Robert John 'Wilmot-Horton. In laii l 
man-ied Erances (A 1846), seeoud daXr 
of & 11 - John Hyng, first earl of Straftbrf 
[q. V.], by whomhe had a daughter. L, tSi 
he married, as his third wife, Anne, 

daughter ot Archibald John Primros^u^J 

Ilenry ^ » Mn 

111 1830, in eoiijunction with Sir Georsa 
Coriiowall Lewis [q.y.l Tu&ell transktil 
Karl Utfried Muller’s ‘HistoryandAntioui 
ties of the Doric Race’ (Oxford, 8vo). ^ 

y-'?' Tunas. I7 Jna, 

1864; ioatiT', Alumni 0.xon. 171S-1888 • He- 
coids of Lincoln’s Inn, 1808, ii. 123; Offleial 
llctiirns oi Mumbors of Piirliamcnt.J E. I, C 


TUFNELL, THOMAS JOLLIFFE 
(1810-1885), surgeon, fifth son of John 
Cbarlos Tufnell, lieuteiiant-colonel of the 
Middlesex militin, by his wife Uliana 
Ivaniona, only daugbtoi* of John Fowell 
rector of Bishoiibboiiruu, Kent, was bom at 
Laolcham House, near Cbippeiiham, Wilt- 
ebiiu, ou 23 May 1810. lie was educated 
ut Dr. Radclille’s school at Salisbury, andwaa 
anprenlioed in 1830 to Samuel Luscombe of 
E.xotor, then senior surgeon to tha Devon 
and E.xolor Hospital, 'fufnell proceeded to 
London after studying at Exeter for three 
years, and ontorud at St, George’s Hospital 
under Sir Benjamin Collins Bredis (17^ 
1862) [q. V,] and Ctosar lliiwhins. Ho was 
admitted a member of the College of Sut- 

f eoiiB of England in May 1841, ond on 
1 J une in the same yoar hs oiitored the 
army us assistant surgeon to tho 44th reei- 
moiil/, thun aorvlng in India. He proceeded 
to Calcutta, and took medical charge of all 
the troops as they arrived from liinglaad, 
romainiiigfov this purpose atChinsurah until 
the lust dot acimient liad lauded at Chrietmas, 
By this delay ho was liiiidored from partici¬ 
pating in tho disastrous campaign in Afghani' 
Stan in 1842, in which the 44th regiment 
was almost annihilated. He returned to 
England in October, and was posted to the 3rd 
dragoon guards, with whom he served at 
Dundalk, Dublin, and Cork, In 1844 be was 
married, and dotermined to leave the ser¬ 
vice and settle in private practice. Un 
11 April 1840 he accordingly obtained his 
tranew to tho army medical stall at Dublin, 
and shortly afterwai^s accepted as a life ap¬ 
pointment the post of surgeon to the Dublin 
district military prison. He was admitted 
in 1845 the first follow by examination ot 
tho Iloyal College of Surgeons of Ireland, 
and in ISdO ho fitted up a class-room and 
lectured on military hygiene. He also lec¬ 
tured upon tjiis subject at the St. Yincest 
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md Bagot Street hospitals until bis ap~ 
jointment as reaius professor of military 
joteary in the College of Surgeons in 1861. 
ge lectured in this capacity until 1800, when 
tlie choir was abolished by the government 
19 a result of the foundation of the Netley 
military school. Tufnell again saw service; 
for in the wor between Ilussia and Turkey, 
(fter passing down the Danube in 1854, he 
aent to the Crimen with a Scottish regi¬ 
ment. Ha acted ns an O-vaminer in surgery 
jt the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
lut he resigned the post on becoming a 
candidate for the oflice of vice-president in 
ld73. He served the college as president 
ia 1874-6, and he was for more than twenty 
years surgeon to the City of Dublin Hospital, 
lie died on :J7 Nov. 1885, and is buried in 
Jlonut Jerome cemetery, near Dublin. In 
iwi he was morriod to Henrietta, daughter 
of Croasdoile Molony of Qranabnn, and 
aidow of Robert i’annln. By her ho loft 
two dniightora: Iva, married to Peter Leslie 
I^acnclce i and Florence, married to Thomas 
lorbitt of Owenalon. 

Tufnell wrote; 1. ' Practical I’emarlta on 
tha Treatment of Anourisni,’ Dublin, 1851, 
8to. 3. ' The Successful Treatment of In¬ 
ternal Aneurism,’ London, 1861, Svo; 2nd 
eiit. 1876. lie also devised various surgical 
inatinments. 

rBiogrjphic.il notice hi Sir Charles Cameron's 
Emory of the Ruyiil College of Surgeons in 
Iidacd, 1886, p. 432; obitnary notices in the 
Bntish Jilcdic.il lourniil, 138.), ii. 1088, and in 
the Twns. Royal hrertical and Chirntg. Soe. 
1386, Ixix. 18 ; Burke's Liiudod Gentry, 1898.1 

D'A. P. 

TUFTON, SAORVILLE, ninth Eabl 
ofThahli (1767-1836), was born at Iloth- 
field Iloiiso in Kent on 80 June 1767. Ills 
ancestor Nicholas, son of Sir John Tufton, 
bart., of a family sprung from Nortbiam in 
Sussex, but long estabuslied in Kent, bad 
been created first Earl of Thanct on 3u Aug. 
1628. The first earl’s youngest brother, 
Willinin, was created a baronet of Ireland 
in 1622. "When the rival claims of the 
Earls of Carlisle and Pembroke to the island 
of Barbados were settled in tha former’s 
favour in April 102!), Sir William Tufton 
was appointed governor (the fifth since the 
aettlemonl in 1626). lie arrived at Bar¬ 
bados with some two hundred colonists on 
31 Dec. 1629, but was superseded next June 
by Captain Henry Hawley, ogainst whoso 
appointment ho drew up a memorial. Much 
incensed at this step, iTawley nominated a 
fresh council, before which Tufton wos 
arraigned for high treason, condemned, and 
shot m May 1631 (see SouomiiniQS, Met, 


of Barbadoes, 1818, pp. 261-5). No fewer 
than fifty members of the family lie interred 
in tha iWtou chapel in Rainham church, 
Kent, conspicuous among them Nicholas, 
third earl of Thanet (16.31-1079), a liberal 
contributor to the royalist funds, who upon 
returning to England in 1655, after a long 
period of travel abroad, was committed (on 
a charge of conspiracy against the Protector) 
to the Tower, and detained, with a short in¬ 
terval, until 25 June 1668 (sec Clarendon 
State Pc'pers, 1876, ii. 303 seq.; Masson, 
Milton, ii. 47). The family compounded 
with the parliamentary sequestrators during 
the rebellion for the enormous sum of 9,000/., 
and, in consequence of those and other hard¬ 
ships borne in the royalist cause, they adopted 
from this time their motto of ‘Fiel pero dos- 
dichado’ (see Cal, Free, Cotnm, for Cbm- 
poicndinff, 1800, pp. 839, 840). 

The ninth earl bore the same names as his 
grandfather and father, respectively seventh 
and eighth earls of Thanet. Ilis mother was 
Mary, daughter of Lord John Philip Sack- 
ville, and upon his father’s death, on 10 April 
1786, his maternal uncle, John Frederick 
iSackvillo, third duke of Dorset fq. v.], acted 
as his guardian during his minority. In 
early life ho spent much time abroad, espe¬ 
cially in Vienna, where he formed an allt- 
anco withnn Tliingarianlady, Anne Oharlotte 
do Dojanowits, to whom he wos married, 
under the Anglican rite, at St. George’s, 
Hanover 'Square, on 28 Feb. 1811. Some 
light would appear to bo thrown upon their 
intimacy in a letter from William Windham, 
dated ‘ Paris, 16 Bent. 1791Thanct has 
arrived here ‘ with a Hungarian lady whom, 
as abrilliant achievement he carried oif from 
her husband at Vienna’ {Diary, cd. Baring, 
1806, p. 237). 

Tbanet took no promiiieulpart in politics, 
but generally supported the Duke of Bedford 
and the opposition to Pitt. In May 1798 
he was present with Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, 
and other whig sympathisers at the trial of 
Arthur O'Connor [q. v.] at Maidstone. 
O’Connor was found not guilty, hut was not 
thereupon discharged, as a warrant for his 
oiTest for another ofifence was pending. 
Thanet and others were charged with having 
created a riot in the court and put out the 
lights in an attempt to rescue the ^isonsr, 
or at least to facilitate Iiis escape, case 
was tried before Lord Kenyon at the king’s 
bench on 25 April 1799. Sir John Scott 
(afterwords Lord EldoiD prosecuted, and 
Erskine conducted the defence. B. B. Sheri¬ 
dan appeared to give evidence for the accused, 
and distinguished himself by parrying eight 
times, and finally evading, the question of Ed* 
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■Ward Law (afterwards Lord Ellenljorouglj), 
counsel for the proseoiitioii, ‘ Do youbaheve 
Lord Thanet meant to favour tho escape of 
O’Connor P’ Tlaving been found guilty of 
riot and assault at Maidstone, Thanet was 
brought up for judgment on 8 May, and 
committed to tto lung's bench prison, tho 
bail olibred by the Diute of Bedford being 
refused. On 10 June he was sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment in tho Tower and a fine 
or 1,000/., and on his release he was ordered 
to give security for his good behaviour for 
seven years in sureties to the amount of 
20,000/. Thesentoncowas o.’toossivolysevere, 
if not unjust, for Thanet. certainly hud no 
deliherato intention of aiding O’Connor’s res¬ 
cue. After his release the earl lived quietly at 
IlotUfield, and heoamo a popular agricul¬ 
turist, regularly visiting tho stock market ot 
Ashford, and conversing with the grasiers. 
Lattei'ly he spent much time abroad, and ho 
died at Chalons on 24 Jan. 1625. J_te was 
buried on 7 Fob. at Haiuhom. Jjeaving no 
issue, ho was suoooudod in turn by his 
hrothova Charles (1770-1632) and Henry 
Tul'ton (1776-1849), eleventh and last earl 
of Thanet. 

[Ann. Eagistor, 1709i pissim, and 1826, Chvon. 
p. 221 1 Pocook’s Memorials of the Piimily of 
Tufton, Ornrssond, 1800; AddiU MHS, 29665- 
29870, and 34020 f. 40 ; Berry’s Kent Oimon- 
logios, p. 362; K.istod's Kent, li. 224, 038, iii. 
263; AiuIiKologia Gantinna, xyii. 60 son.; 
Brydgos's Poeragp, iii. 436; Q-. Ji. C(oknynoj'8 
Coinplolo Pooviigo; Burke’s Extinct Poorago ,wd 
Baron Otago; Gobbott’s Stale Trials, n.c. 1700. 
Sco also The whole Pi'oeocdiiigs . . . ag.iinst tho 
Et. Hon. SadrriUe, Earl of Thanet, and others, 
1700, by Robert Cutlar I‘'ca'guahi)n | q. v.], and 
WilHom Pirtb’s Thanot’s Caso considorod, Lon¬ 
don, 1802.] T. S. 

TUKE, SiB BRIAN (d. 1546), aeorotary 
to Ilonry VJII, was apparently son of lli- 
cbiu'd Tuke (d. 1408 P) and Agnes his wife, 
daughter of John Bland of Nottinghamshire 
(JEssf^ Pedigrees, Ilarl. Roe. xiv. 609; Vidt. 

Notts.) The family, whoso name is 
■variously spelt Tuke, Toke, and Tooke, was 
settled m Kent, and Sir Brian’s father or 

f randfather, also named Bichord, is said to 
ave been tutor to Thomas Howard, second 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] Possibly it was 
through Norfolk’s infiuonuo (hat Brian Tuke 
was introduced at court; in 1608 ho was oji- 

f ointod king’s bailiff of Sandwich, and m 
609 he was clerk of the signet. On SO July 
in the same year he was made feodary of 
■Wallingford and St. Walrie, and on 28 Oot. 
1610 was appointed clerk of the council at 
Calais. On 20 Dec. 1612 he was plaood on 
the commission of the peace for Kent, and 


on 28 Nov. 1613 on that for Essex.1^ 
ho was made a knight of the king’s bodv sia 
m 1617 'governor of the king’i posts' 
luke a account of the organ«atwn M thi 
postal service, see Stoic Papers. HenrvVrir 
I. 404-6). For some time Tuke waTwS 
tary to Wolsey, and m 1622 he wm pro- 
moted to bo l'\-enoh secretary to the kma- 
n.n enormous amount of -- 


passed through his hands, and there are mots 
than SIX hundred references to kirn in the 
fourth volume alone of Brewer’s' Letters snH 
Papers of Henry VIII.’ On 17 April m 
Tuke was granted the clerkship of pari;.^- 
ment surrendered by John Taylor (4.16341 
[q. V.] In 1628 he was one of the commit- 
sionors appointed to treat for peace with 
Franco, and in tho same year was made 
ti’oasiiror of the household. In Febmary 
1630-1 Edward Nortli (afterwards firstBaron 
North) fq. v.] was asaooiated with him in 
tho clerkship of parliiunents, and in 1533 
Tuke served as sherilf of Essex and Hert¬ 
fordshire. Among tho numerous grants 
with whicli his suivices wore rewatdcdTule 
received the manors of Soiithwoiild, Laysr 
Marncy, Thorpe, and East Lee in Essei. 
lie performed liis official duties to the king’s 
Batihlactiou, avoided all pretence to political 
indoponclonco, and retained his posts until 
Ilia uoalh at Layer Marney on 26 Oct. 1646. 
Ho was buried with his wife in St. Mtt> 
garet’s, Lothbury. 

Tuke marri cd U risaell, daughter of Nicholas 
Bough ton of 'VVoolwidi, and by W, -who 
died on 28 Dec. 1638, had issue three sous 
and throe daughters. Tho oldest son, Maxi¬ 
milian, prodi’ci'iiscdhiin; the second, Charles, 
died soon after him, and the property de¬ 
volved on tho third, George Tnke, Tvho was 
slioriff of Essex in 16U7. Of the daiightera, 
the eldest, Elizabeth, married George, ninth 
or eighteenth baron Amlley; and tbs second, 
Mary, mamed Sir Xieginald Scott of Scott’s 
Hall, Kent [soo under Soorc, Sni Wiliuh, 
d. 1360]. 

No fewer than six portraits of Tuke are 
ascribed to Holbein, whose salary it iras 
Tuko’e businosB to pay. One is in the old 
Piuacothok at Munich; another belongs to 
Lord Methuen, and ie at Gorsham Court; a 
third belonged in 1809 to Mr. W. M. Tnle 
of Safli’ou 'Waldon; a fourth to the Duke of 
Wostminstor (cf. Cut. Third Loan Exhib, 
No. 626); and a fifth to Mr. John Leslie 
Toke of Qodinton Park, Kent (Athenam, 
1869, ii. 376, 408,442); a sixth belonged to 
Mr. J. R. Haig (Notes and Queries, 4th ser.v. 
813). One of these belonged to Lord Lisle, 
son of the Earl of Leiqasler, inl678 (Btbiw, 
Diary, 27 Aug. 1678). 
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Take ws a patron of loMninff as -wbU as 
((t art: Leland speaks of his eloquence, and 
celebrates his praises in nine Latin poems 
{Encomia, pp. d, 16, 22, 81, 34,88, 40,47 
m, Se "wrote the preface to Thynne’s 
t Jit'inTi of Chaucer published in 1632 [see 
junrNii, WiiiUAir]. He is said to have 
^fritten against Polydore Vergil [q. v.], and 
to have been one of the authors from whom 
Holinshed derived his facts; probably the 
latter reference is merely to Tuke’s ntunerons 
letters and state papers, many of whidb, 
eitant among the CJbttonian manuscripts and 
ia tbe Record OlTice, have been calendared in 
Brewer and Gairducr’s ' Letters and Papers 
of Henry Vin.’ 

[State Papers, Henry VIII, p,issun, Cotton. 
JTSS.; lettora and Papers of Henry 'VUII; 
flllw’a Original Letters, 4th ser. ii. 270; Acts 
of the Privy ConnoU, ed. Nicolas, vol. vii. and 
cd. Resent, vol. i.; Stow’s Surrey, Eymor's 
Fi^era; Bale's Gat. Seriptt. Ill.; Tanner’s Btbl. 
Brft-Hib.; Morant’a Essex, i. 117, 118,407; 
h'lciiols's Lit. Anoedotes, ix. 183-4; Gent. Mag. 
1S31| i. 088; Notos and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 
SIS, 480, V. 24, 77, 268, 318, 617; Brewer’s 
Henry VIII, i. 66, li. 272, 276, 370.] .A. P. P. 

tuke, DANIEL HACK (1827-1805), 
physician, born at York on 19 April 1827, "was 
youngest son of Samuel Tuke [q. v.l and 
FnecHla Hack of Obichestor, James Hack 
Take [q. v.] -was his elder brother. His 
twin-brother died on the day ha "was born. 
Take’s delicacy of constitution retarded his 
education. Although he gave evidence of 
Rsltolarly and literary habits, he does not 
seem to have owed much to his teachers. 
He learned to read and "write English well, 
but acquired little Latin and loss Greek. 
About beginning of 1846 he was articled 
to a solicitor at Bradford, but, finding him¬ 
self in nncongonial surroundings and in im¬ 
paired health, he retired from the law in 
Older to devote himsel f to the study of philo¬ 
sophy and poetry. Ills first publication was 
an essay on capital punishment, in which he 
urged "^e abolition of the extreme penalty 
of the law; but in later life Ms opinion 
on this point was modified. He experienced 
S9 a young man religious difficulties in con¬ 
nection with the progress of geological 
science; but, while he continued to the end 
of his life profoundly religiouSj ho was natu- 
lally averse from all dogmatic statements, 
and tried every assertion in the light of his 
critical judgment. 

In 1847 Tuke entered the service of the 
York Retreat, an institution which owed 
much to his family. He devoted his spare 
time to "the study of the patients under 
bis care during ivyo years’ residence among 


them, and he studied the literature of in¬ 
sanity. In 1850 he entered as a student 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, and 
gained several prizes. Two years later he 
became a member of the Royal College of 
Sm-geons, and in 1863 obtained the degree of 
M.D. of the university of Heidelberg. Next 
year he gained the prize ofiered by «ie Asso¬ 
ciation for Improving tbe Condition of the 
Insane for an essay published in 1864 ‘ On 
the Progressive Changes in the Moral Man¬ 
agement of the Insane.’ This in some mea¬ 
sure foUowed up bis father's hook on the ‘ Re¬ 
treat,’ and struck the keynote of his subse- 
uent literary work. In 1868, with (Sir) 
. C. Bucknil'l, he produced a classical work 
entitled [A Manum of Psychological Medi¬ 
cine,’ which kept its place for many years os 
a standard treatise (other editions followed 
in 1862,1874, and 1870). In, the first half 
of the volume—on lunacy law, classification, 
causation, and the varioue forms of insanity— 
Tuke showed that a new era had begun in 
the scientific study of insanity. 

After his marriage in the autumn of 1858 
Take set out on the first of many continental 
tours. He coni inued to visit foreign asylums 
and to record his observations until the end 
of his life. On returning to York from his 
first tour, he entered on the practice of his 
profession, and became visiting ]^^Bicisn to 
the Retreat and to the York Dispensary, 
while he lectured on mental diseases at the 
York School of Medicine. But in 1869 acute 
symptoms of pulmonary phthisis declared 
themselves, and Take soon retired to Fal¬ 
mouth, where he resided for a period of 
fifteen years. 

In 1876 his health permitted of his enter¬ 
ing on practice os a consulting physician in 
mental diseases in London, where he re¬ 
mained to the end. He also served tbe uni¬ 
versity of London as examiner in mental 
pbilopq^y, "was governor of Betblebem 
Royal Hospital, lecturer on mental diseases 
in Cbaiing Cross Hospital, and one of the 
founders 01 the After-care Association, which 
takes charge of the poorer class of conva¬ 
lescents from insanity. In 1880he become 
joint editor of the ‘Journal of Mental 
Seieuoo.’ To that journal, to ‘ Brain,’ and to 
other periodicals he contributed many papers. 
His services were recognised by his coUea^M 
by his appointment to the presidential miair 
of the Medico-Psychological Association in 
1881, while the university of Glasgow con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. in 186S. 

One of the chief results of Tuke’a^olonged 
investigation into the condition of the insane 
in foreign countries was a book on. the in¬ 
sane in toe United States and Canada, "which 
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Appeared in 1885. Ills visit to Canada called on 11 Aug. 1814, and was buried ilT 
forth a strong remonstrance against tho 10th at the Priends’burial-ground at'vt 
methods of treatment in vogue in certain By his wife Mary Maria Scott •whah 
asylums of the province of Quebec, and vast married in 1781, he had, with others T 
improvements followed. Tuke died on Samuel Tuke [q. v.], father of Daniel V*!?- 

6 March 1896, after a very brief ijlueas I’uha and James Hack Tuke, both senamtl 

ushered in by apoplexy, and was buried in the noticed. ^ ^7 

Priends' ground at Saffron Walden, lie A sketch-portrait of him hangs at Devo 
raarried, on 10 Aug. 1863, Esther Slaria shire House, Bishopsgato Street. 

Stiolcney of Hidgmont, IIoLdernoss, York- Tuke wrote largely for the young and his 
shire, Mr. H. S. Tuke, A.11.A., is his son. books have gone through many editions and 
Tuke was a prolific and sugaeativo writer, been translated into several languages. The 
and was enoyclopajdio in his knowledge of chief are: 1- ‘The Faith of the People'called 
lunacy. Besides those already mentioned, Quakers,' 1801,8vo| 3rd edit. 18127 2.‘The 

his chief works were: 1. ‘ luustrationa of Principles of lleligion as professed by tho 
the Influence of tho Mind on tho Body,’1872 Society of Christians usually called Ourirm’ 
(2nd edit. 1884, and French translation 1886). 1806,12mo ; 12th edit. 1862; translated into 
2. ‘Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life, German, 1818, and in 1847; into French 
with chapters on Prevention,’1878. 8.‘Ilia- London, 1823,1851; into Danish, Stas anger’ 
lory of the Insane in tho British Isles,’1882, 1854, J2mo; and also translated in°an 
wlucli was tho outcome oflong and exhaustive abridged form into Spanish. 3. ‘The Duties 
etiuly, 4. ‘ Sloep-walking and Hypnotism,’ of lleligion and Morality as inculcated in 
1884. 6.‘Post and Present Provision for the tho Holy Scriptures,’ York, 1808 12ino' 
Insane Poor in Yorkshire,’1889. 0.‘Prichard 4th edit. 1812. 4. ‘Select Passages from 
and Symonds in especial relation to Mental tho Holy Soripturea,’ York, 1800, 16mo' 
Bisuoso, with a Chapter on Moral Insanity,’ 3rcl edit. 1814,12mo. 6. ‘ Biographical Kc4 
1891. 7. ‘Dictionary of Psychological Modi- ticos of hlembers of the Society of Friends’ 
cine,’ 1892, which summariaea our know- vol. i. containing ‘Life of George Foxl’ 
ledge of insanity^ in its varied forms, and York, 1818, rcpmited with a supplement, 
is the authoritative EnglisLi work on the 1820, 12mo, translated into French, ‘La 
Biibji’ot at tho present time. A'ie de George Fox, avec un Supplement,' 

A portrait appeared in tie ‘Journal of Guernsey ond London, 1824: vol. li. York, 
Mental Scionco|’ 1806. 1816, 2nd edit. 1826. 

[Obituary notice in Jonriinl of Mental Sctonco ^ prefixed _n hio- 

by Dr. W. W, Ireland, 1886; personal know- gpp’ncal sketch of tho author by Lindley 
ledge.] A. 11. U. Murray, 4 vols. York, 1816, ]2mo, do not 

contain a complete collection. Eumetous 
TUKE, HENIIY (1766-1811), quakor portions of the obove were issued separately 
writer, son of William Tuko [q. v.l, by his by the Friends’ Tract Association, 
first wife, Elizabeth, daughtpr of John Hoy- i^uiogr. Hkolch, by Lindley Murray; Biop. 

land of Woodhouso, Yorkshire, woo bom at pC Poitraits at Devonshire House, p. 673; 
York on 24 .Tan. 1766. Tho loss of his Smith’s Oat. of Friends' Books; Eogistcri at 
mother in oarly childhood was supplied by Devoneliiro House; information from W. Murt.iy 
an alTectionalu stepmother, Esther Tuke, Tuko, osq.] G. F.S. 

original founder of tho now extonaivo Friends’ 

Gifl School at York. TUKE, JAMES HACK (1819-1896), 

lie was educated at Sowerhy, Yorkshire, philanthropist, was born at York on 13Sept. 
and upon the death of tho master, while 1819. lie was a son of Samuel Tuke [q. v.], 
only fifteen, siiporintendod tho school for a grandson of Henry Tuke [q. v.], and great- 
short time for tho honoflt of Mrs. Ellerby, grandson of William Tuke Jq.y.], men who 
the widow. Continuing liia classical and took an aolivo part in public life and in the 
other studios, Tuko then Joined his father in affairs of tho Sooioly of Friends. _ Daniel 
business in York, whore he spent the re- llnok Tuke [q. v.], mental spocialist, was 
inaiudor of Iiis life, becoming a minister of his younger brothor. 
tho Society of Friends in his twenty-fifth James was educated at tho Friends’school 
year, shortly before his marriage, lie paid in York, and in 1836 entered his fathers 
some ministerial visits to all parts of the wholesale tea and coffee business in thatcity. 
British Isles, and was concerned in pro- There ho remained until 1862, when, on bc- 
moting tho disciplino of tho socloly, Iho coming a partner in the hanking firm of 
abolition of slavery, and tho aiiooe.ss of the Shurples & Co., he removed to Hitchin,Hert- 
Brilish ond Foreign Bible Sooioly. Ho died fordshire, which from that time become his 
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„„ During liis early life at York he de- 
““J^'conslant thought"to educational and 
jjadted subjects, as -well as to the nianage- 
mentof the Friends’ asylum known as • The 
Hetreat,’ which his great-g^randf'ather had 
teen largely instrumental in establishing. 
He read much. Natural history interested 
Inn specially; and, in conjunction with his 
brother William, ho devoted ooiisidcrabla 
attention to the study of ornithology. Many 
juteresting observations made by the brothers 
sre recorded in HewitsOn’s ‘ Eggs of British. 
Birds.' In 1843 Tuke purchased fur 31. an 
e® ohhe great ank, which sold in 1896 for 
]W. In the autumn of 1846 he accompauied 
AVdliam Forster (1784-1864) [n. v.J and 
Joseph Crosfield on a tour in the United 
States, undertaken fur rest and change. Dur¬ 
ing this journey he visited all the asylums 
fbrthe insane that came within his reach, and 
noted his observations on them for the bene¬ 
fit of his father and others interested in ‘ The 
Ketteat.' He also, in 1846 and 1853, road be¬ 
fore the Eriendb’ Educational Society papers 
jafterwords published) on the ‘Free8ohooV 
and 'Educational Institutions ’ of the United 
Htatea. 

Throughout Ills life ho devoted whatever 
leisure ho had frombusinosa to public objects, 
lie worked on nearly all the important com¬ 
mittees of Friends' associations, schools, &o,, 
Bssirted in founding otlicrs, >vas treasurer 
for eighteen years of the Friends' Foreign 
taion Association, and chaiimari for eight 
TeaTsoftheFriunds'UcntralEducationBoaid. 
His sympathies were wide, and he supported 
til kinds of charitahlo institutions. 

Tuke was ono of the first to enter Paris 
iftet its evacuation by the Qormans in 1871. 
He, with other Frirnda, had underlakeu to 
distribute 20,0007, subscribed by English 
quttkars for the relief of those whose property 
itound the city had been destroyed during 
tke siege. Their work was nearly completed 
■when the revolution of tho ‘ Oommune’ 
broke out. The ‘ permit,’ issued a few days 
before, signed ‘ Jules Ferry, Maire do Pans,’ 
woe no longer of use. Application -was there¬ 
fore made to the ' Coinitd Coutralo,’ and a 
free pass, signed W 'Fortune Henry,’was 
issued to ‘CJitoyen James Hack Tuke.’ They 
tliea finishod thoir work and loft Paris, 
after braving tho dangers of Iho revolution 
for five days. Of this experience Tuke pub¬ 
lished a brief account (London and llitdiin, 
demy 8vo, 1871). In 1879 he published ‘A 
Sketdi of tho Life of John Fothergill, M.D., 
KE.S,,’ the founder of Aoltworth school 
(London, cr. 8vo, n.d.) 

It is by his philanthropic work in Ireland 
that Tuke 'U'ill be best remembered. His in¬ 


terest in Ireland was first aroused during tbo 
terrible famine years of 1846-7, ■B’hen, in 
company with Williom Edward Fomter (q. v,] 
and others, he actively assisted Forster in 
the distribution of the relief fund subscribed 
by English Friends. Eeports of this distri¬ 
bution, by Tuke and others, Tvere printed by 
tbe society. Tuke publi.shed his own obser¬ 
vations on the condition of the country in 
a pamphlet of sixty pages, entitled'A A isit 
to Connaught in 1847' (London, demy 8vo, 
1847), which attracted much notice at the 
timo and -was largely quoted in the House 
of Commons by Sir Heorge Grey and others. 
In 1848 Tuke auFered from a dangerous 
attack of fever, contracted when visiting the 
sheds provided by his father for some starving 
Irish who had sought refuge in York. 

Tho impression produced upon liis mind by 
the scenes he had witnessed in Ireland in 
1847 was never efliiced ; and early in 1880, 
when the threatened acute distress in the 
west of Ireland was absorbing public atlen- 
lion, Tuke, urged by his old Iriend AV, E. 
Poi'ater (afterwards chief secretary), spent 
two months in the distressed or ' congested ’ 
districts, distributing in relief 1,2007 pri¬ 
vately subscribed by Friends. Hh observa¬ 
tions were rrcoided in letters printed lor 
circulation among his friends, in letters to 
the ‘ Times,’ in an aiticle lit the ‘Nineteenth 
Century ’ (August 1880), and more fully in 
his pamphlet' Irish Distress and its llemeiiies ’ 
(London, demy Bvo, 1880). The pamphlet 
was instantly recognised by tho members 
of all political parties as an authoritative 
statement of the economic position, and ran 
rapidly through six editions. Holding that 
Irish distress was due to economic and not 
to political couses, he advocated the ' three 
f's,’ statc-nided land purchase, the gradual 
establishment of peasant proprietorship, the 
construction of light railways in remote dis- 
t riel B, and tho fostering by government of fish¬ 
ing and other local industries—suggestions 
all of which he lived to see adopted. For 
the smallest and poorest tenants, whom no 
legislation could immediately benefit, he 
urged 'family emigration.’ Ho next spent 
Bome time in Canada and the States, after¬ 
wards publisUi^ his observations (h’uis- 
teenth Ventviy, February 1881). As a result, 
Forster inserted a clause in the Irish Land 
Act, 1881, to facilitato state-aided family- 
emigration by means of loans, but this proved 
unworkable. Twice during 1881, and in 
FeWaiy 1882, Take visited Ireland, again 
publishing his views (^Contemporary Jlapiew, 
April 1882), with the result that at a meet¬ 
ing held at the house of the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford on 31 March, an influential committee 
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was formed, to aduiineter ‘Mr. Tulie’s Fund/ gested districts.’ Hisrecommendatioii 
and 9,000;. was subscribed to carry out fruit in 1889, when the government a - *5 
a comprehensive scheme of ‘family einigrit- a bill for promoting the construction of Tu 
tion.’ By 4 April 1832 Tuke was again in railways, and agiun when the Irish LA 
Ireland, andwiUiin afewweeks twelve htin- Act, 1891, established the ‘ Congested Tf* 
dred emigrants had been sent to America tricls Board/ with an income of 40 OOOf ^ 
at a cost of nearly 9,000/. On his return to year, having for its object the continuou^ 
England he demonstrated the vehement development of these districts. Tuke was 
desire on the part of the people for further closely associated with the planning of hotk 
assistance {Nineteenth Centurj/, July 183^). these mensm-os, whieh realised nearlv all 
His committee then prevailed on the govern- that he had advocated, and the results have 
menb to insert a clause in the Arrears of proved most satisfaolory. Untd 1894 when 
Kent (Ireland) Aet granting 100,000/. to his health failed, he was an active member 
further assist family emigration from Ireland, of the board (which is composed of unnaid 
Part of this sum was expended by govern- commissioners, presided over by the 4ief 
ment, and the rest was entrusted to Tuko’s socrotary), and ho visited Ireland evetv 
committee for expenditure in Mayo and Qal- month to attend its meetings. ^ 

way. In 1883 the number of emigrants was In 1884 the committees of both the Atha- 
6,380. Owing to the continued demand for nmum and Reform clubs elected Tuis a 
emigration, the ‘ Tuke Committee ’ next oh- movahorfwnoriecaitsa. It was largely through 
tained from government under the Tramways his oITorts that the ‘ Emigrants’ Information 
(Ireland) Act of 1883 a further grant, by Office/ a department of the colonial office 
means of wliioh, during 1884, ‘2,600 persons was established in 1880. llowas more than 
emigrated, making about 9,600 iu all. The once invited to stand for the parliamentaiy 
labour involved in this work was enormous, representation of York, an honour which he 
and it was largely carried out during sovoro doolinod, as his father also W done, for 
winter weather, in distviofs which lacked personal reasons. He died on IS Jan. 
railway communication. Tuke personally 1896, and was buried at Kitchin. 
superintended moat of the work, wliioh in- Of s^ht oroot figure, and of medium 
eluded the selection of suitable families, ar- height, Tuke pnssossed an imusnal grace and 
rangoments for their necessary clothing, their courtesy of manner and an almost magnetic 
conveyance fo the port of embarkation (often influence over others. The unique position 
a distance of fifty miles by road or boat), as which ho held moy bo infciTod from the feet 
well as their reception on landing in the that, for the loel sixteen years of his life, hia 
United States or colonics, and their convey- advice on nearly all Irish questions was 
anoo to their dostinatione. The total oxpoiidi- sought by tbo ehiof soorotaries of both poli- 
tureofthe ‘TnkoFund’amountodto70,000/., tioal parties. If it is loo much to say that, 
nearly ono-third of which was raised by pri- in economic matters, their policy was his, it 
vato subscription. Of the beneficent meulfs is at least true that almost all he advocated 


of tills work Tuke subsequently published 
conclusive evidence {Nineteenth Ceniuri/, 
February 1885 and March 1889). 

In the winter of 1886-6 distress again be¬ 
came acute in some of the western districts, 
owing to failure of the potato crop. The 
oonsorvat i ve goveriiinant mado a relief grant, 
hut appealed to Tuke to avert famine by 
supplying seed potatoes, a request whieli 
wae repeated by the succeeding liberal go¬ 
vernment. Tulto raisod hy private subscrip¬ 
tion a sum of 6,000/., with which scud pota¬ 
toes were purchased and distributed under 
his personal supervision. His ‘Koiiort of 
the Bistrihution ’ of this fund contai nod some 
‘ Suggestions for the Koliof of the Districts’ 
(London, 8vo, 1880). Theso and his letters 
to the ‘Times’ (reprinted in the form of a 
pompUet, entitled ' The Condition of Done¬ 
gal/London, royal 8vo, 1889) again pointed 
out the measures he deemed necessary for 
the permanent improvement of the *con- 


woB in the end carried nut. Still more 
striking is the fact that, although an Eug- 
lishinan and a valued adviser of the English 
govociiment in Irish matters in the most 
stormy times, his personal integrity wss 
never, and the wisdom of his jiiqjects was 
seldom, called in question by Irishmen of 
any political party. 

Tiilco was twice married: first, in 1848, to 
Eliiiabeth, daughter of Edmund Janson of 
ToUoiiliam,who died in 1869; and secondly, 
iu 1882, to Mary Georgina, daughter of 
Every Kennedy, D.L., of Belgard, who 
proved on able helper in his work. 

[Tuke's wiitingb; special information and par* 
Bonal knowledge.) M. C-r. 

TUKE, Sin SAMUEL {d, 1674), royal¬ 
ist and juaywright, third son of George 
Tuke of FVayUng, Essex, was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn on 14 Aug. 1636, at the same time 
as his eldest brother, George Tuke (Fos- 
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(hi. 
When 

tie civil war broke out Tuke entered the 
w's enny. lu March 3644 he waa in 
(Oi^and at Lincoln, fought at Maraton 
jloorin July, and in September following 
■»8Sin Wales with the division of northern 
itjise which had escaped from that battle 

e " ovsa Pctjpers, p. 24; Wabbtotok, 
s Supert, i. 624b In 1646 Take was 
(erring in the west of England under Goring, 
and, being the eldest colonel of horse in that 
army, expected to be made mamr-general of 
tie horse. Being disappointed of his hope 
tiroogh the double dealing of Lieutenant- 
roneral George Portei-, he resigned his com- 
BBsion and endeavoured to force Porter to a 
duel, but was obliged by the council of war to 
anologise for his conduct (Bulsi'hode, ilfe- 
pp. 141-7). In 1648 Tube was one 
of the defenders of Golcheslor, and acted os 
one of the commissioners for the besieged 
vien it capitulated (Gauxub, True Jtelation 
^ tie Mrpediiion of Kmt, Pssex, and Col- 
ekater, pp. 172, 212, 217 ; Pubhwobth, vii. 
1^41; lieport on the Manuscripts of the 
Me af Beaufort, pp. 23j 80,43). 

In 1649 Evelyn mentions mooting 'my 
cousin Tuke' at Poris {Dial'll, Wheatley, 
h.8). Ue remained abroad during the Pro¬ 
tectorate, On 20 Sept. 1667 Queen Hen¬ 
rietta Maria recommended him to Charles 11 
M secretary to the Duke of York, to which 
the ling, at Hyde’s instigation, replied that 
he was in no degree lit for that oilice {Cal. 
(Snrendon Pajiers, iii. 237, 310, 330, 365, 
870). Tuke was in March 1603 in nttend- 
snee on the Duke of Qlouceslcr, and had 

a ss of becoming his governor. ‘ I will 
eitake for him if he can get that charge,’ 
writes Nicholas, ‘ be shall not stick to con- 
linn to any profession of religion ’ {Nicholas 
hpers,ii. II). By 1669, if not earlier, he had 
become a fioman catholic ^vnunr, iii. 262). 
After the Bestoration Tuke was treated 


with great favour hy Charles II, who 
charged him with missions to the ‘French 
court—in Octoher1660 to leoonoila the queen 
mother to the Duke of York’s marriage with 
Aune Ilyde, and 011 1 March 1661 to con¬ 
dole on the death of Cardinal Mozorin {ib, 
ti. 118,126). Ho was knighted on S March 
1868-4, and created baronet on 31 March 
Mowing (Lb Nbvd, JSHuffhtSfp, 180). Tuke 
was prominent os an advocate of the claims 
of loyal catholics to a remission of the penal 
laws, and was heard on their hehaU before 
the House of Lords on 21 June 1601 {Lordf 
Jmnals, xi. 276, 280), and, accordmg to 
Evelyn, also on 4 July 1660 and 16 March 
1073 {Diarp, ii. 114, 289). lie was one of 


the first members of the Boyal Society. 
Wood describes him as ' a person of com¬ 
plete honour and ingenuity,’ and Evelyn 
frequently mentions him with, high praise. 
'I do find him,* writes Papys, describing 
an accidental meeting with Iitke at his book¬ 
seller’s, ‘ I think a little conceited, but a man 
of very fine discourse as any I ever heard 
almost’ (16 Feb. 1669). Tuke died at 
Somerset House in the Strand on 26 Jan. 
1678-4, and was buried in the chapel there. 

According to Evelyn, Tuke married twice 
{Diary, ii. 165, 231). His first wife is 
vaguely described as ‘Mnawoman to my 
Lord Arundel of WaTdour’(tA) His second 
wife, who survived him, was Mary, daughter 
of Balph Sheldon, ‘ one of the dressers he- 
longingto Queen CatWine ’ (yfooB, Athena, 
ii. 602). Letters from Mrs. Evelyn to her 
are printed in the appendix to Evelyn’s 
* Diary ’ (ed. Wheatley, iv. 69, 62). In 
1879 she was accused 01 tampering with one 
of the witnesses to the popish pW (Nist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Hep. p. 477). 

Tube’s cldestson, Charles, baptised 19 Aug. 
1671, fought for James U in Ireland as a 
captain in Tyroonnel’s horse, and died of the 
wounds he received atthe battle of theBoyna 
(EvBirw, Diary, ii. 266, iii. 90; D’Axion, 
Mng James's Irish Army List, i. 60, 87). 
With him the baronetcy became extinct. 

Tube was the author of a play called ‘ The 
Adventures of Five Hours,’ a tragi-comedy, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1063, 
and athird and revised edition in 1671. It 
is on adaptation of Calderon ' recommended 
to me,’ says Tuke,' by his sacred mmesty aa 
an excellent desi^.’ According to Fepys, it 
was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the 
first time on 8 Jan. 1663. ‘ The play,’ ho 
says, ‘in one word is the best for the variety, 
and the most excellent continuance of the 
plot to the end, that ever 1 saw, or think 
ever shall, and all possible, not only to be 
done in the time, but in most other respects 
very admittable and without one word of 
ribaldry.' 'Othello,’ he adds, seemed 'a 
mean thing to him' after seeing 'Tuke’s play 
{Diary, iu. 8, v. 407, ed. "Wheatley), ft is 
xrarinted in Hozlitt’s edition of Dodsley’a 
‘Old Plays’ (xv. 183). Complimentary 
verses by Evelyn, Cowley, and otliers are 
prefixed to the second edition. In the 'Ses¬ 
sion of the Poets ’ Cowley is charged that 
he 'writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam 
Tube,’ and Tuke’s poetical pretensions ora 
laughed at; 

Sam Tnke sat and foimall; smiled at the rest, 

But Apollo, who well did his vanity know, 
Called him to the bar to put him to Ae test. 

But his muse was so stiff she scarcely could go. 
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Sho ploiidod hor ago, desirod a rovrard ; 

It ocoino in hor age oho doted on pr,iUa; 

But Apollo resolved that ouch a hold herd 

Should nover ho gracod'uitliaporiivigofhuys. 

There io some reason for attributing to 
Tuke a share in the authorship of ‘ Pompey 
tho Qxeat,’ 1061. IIo is mentioued as one 
of its authors in a catalogue of Jlorriiigmau’s 
publications in 1081 (fioDSMv, xv. 188). 

He also contributed to tho transact ions of 
the Boyal Society n history of the order¬ 
ing and generation of green Colchester 
oysters, printed in Rjirntt’s 'History of tho 
Royal Society,’ p. 307. A pamphlet on the 
charaoter of tho Icing is attributed to him in 
tho ‘ Hatton Corros])ondenoo ’ (i. 20). 

[A brief noeount of Tukn is given in AVood’s 
Athemn Ozon. ii. 8ii2, ed. 17'il, Avhich is copied 
in Dodd's Church Uistory, in. 2ijl. Authorities 
cited.] 0. II. P. 

TUKE, SAMUEL (1781-18C7),philnu- 
thropisl, born at York on 81 July 1781, Asylum. In 1816 ho accordingly produced 
Tvns eldest son of Henry Tuke fn. v.l, who a smaller work, entitled < Practical Hints 

married Mary hfnrin Scott in 1781. Samupl on the Construction and Economy of I’amirr 
was sent as d very young oliild to a school Lunatic Asylums.’ Those works, togthrr 
estahlishod by his grandparents in Trinitj with Tiiko's introduction to tho Englisli 
Lane, York, and tvlien ho was eight hts edition of Jacobi’s work on the ‘Constitu- 
nanie was placed (No. 1420) on the roll of tion and Management of Hospitals for ths 
tho scholars of Ackwortli scliool, which had Insnno ’ (1811), epitomise the best mathods 
also been founded by his grandfather, Wil- of tho Uvatmnnl of tho insane known at 
linin Tuko [ij. v.], in conjunction with Dr. tho period. Until the end of his life'fake 
Fothergill. After two yours thovo ho was maintained his interest in whatever was 
transferred lo Blaxland’s school at llitchin, wisely designed to ameliorate the condition 
whenco at tho ago of thirtoeu ho entered of tho insane. 

his father’s wholosalo ton and cofl'eo busi- Meanwhile other questions affecting pub- 
ness. lie wolfnro occupied his attention, wben 

Like his father, Tuko was desirous of Wilborforoo contested the county of York 
adopting mcdicino ns a profossion; hut in in 1807, Tuko subscribed 601. to Us election 
deference to his father’s wish ho romained expenses. His mind was naturally of a 
in business. This decision did not prevent conservative tendency, although he acted 
him from entering on a wide and systematic with tho whigs, In 1833 ho declined an 
study of modical literature. Ho was inti- invitation to contest the parliamentary le- 
malelyfamiliacwiththodosignsofhisfallier presentation of tho city of York. At the 
and grandfather in founding tho York Ro- clootion of 1836 bribery was so rampant that 
treat for tho insnno in 1792, and with all tho ho refused to vote. Thereafter he placed 
details of that institution’s management. As small relianco on the power of political 
early as 1801 ho corresponded with Dr. changes to ollbot social x>rogi-CBS. 

Thomas Hancock [q. v.] on tho influeuco of Tuko, who began to spoak as a minister in 
joy in montal disoasos and similar subjocf s; the prime of life, occupied various positions 
and in 1809 lio resolved lo colloct all tho of eminence in tho Society of Friends, and at 
information possible on tho theory of in- the time of tho‘Henoon’controversy he was 
sanity, on tho trentmont of tho innanc, niid clerk to tho yearly mooting [see CitEWSSOir, 
on tho conatrnctiou of asylums, lie lost no Iba Ao]. It was his duty to give duo expres- 
opporl unity of ascorlnln'ing from porsonal sion to conflicting opinions, and ho fulfiUed 
inspection tho condition of tho insane in his task with groat ability. His efforts to 
various localities. In 1811 he contributed befriend the helpless and the alfliotod issued in 
two short papers lo tho ‘Philanthropist’— the establishment of the Friends’Provident 
‘On tho Stale of tho Insane Poor,’ and * On Institution in 1882, which proved at once 
tho Treatment of those labouring under In- successful. No inconsiderable part_ of his 
sanity, drawn from the Experience of the time was spent in founding or administering 


xioiroaii. ijiese worlts give tlin n,..i:7r~' 
count of humane ideas con^htmtlv 1 1 *®: 
to tho treatment of insanity. At bis 

reauest. after two VRn.rn' nni.n4'..1_^ 


fuuen m tUe ‘EdinhuTOi, 
Rovmw bigbly praised the institution aS 
tho book which It had called forth- but 
met with vehement detraction Thf tit 
direolod attoiition to Ihc abuses common in 
tho mndhoiisos of the period, and exertrf a 
strong influence in tho direction of urnentlv 
required reforms. _ Tho physician of tb^'ork 
County Asylum, m defence of the old pts- 
tsm, wrote to a local newspaper an anoiv- 
mous lotter, which raised acontroversTtbat 
only died when that asylum was purged of 
ahominnblo abuses at the instance of Godfrey 
Higgins [q. vj, actively supported by tki 
Tuko family. Tuko’s adnoo was soon sought 
by the magistrates of tho county in York in 
regard to tho erection of tho Wn1n.li..i,i 
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ahools. He taught tlie prisoners in ihe 
i'oikfteol) founding a lending 

liirsty that city. His expositions of the 
Ug^pliy of education and the duties of 
KheM were principally delivered at Ack- 
lortli scioolj but be also published ‘Five 
Ptjers on the Past Proceedings and Expe- 
i»nee of the Society of Friends in connec¬ 
tion with the Education of Youth’ (1848). 

In 1&19 ’f^tike withdrew from active life 
in consequence of a paralytic seUuve, and 
lirad in retirement until 14 Oot, 1837, when 
letUed at York at the ago of seveuty-tliree. 
He was buried in the Friends' burial-ground, 
Heblington Rond, York. 

Take married, in 1810, Priscilla, daughter 
of James Ilack of Ohiehester, by his wife, 
HtmnahJellreya of St. James's, Westminster. 
She died in 1898, leaving a large family j 
Jsines Hack Tuko J^q. v.] and Daniel Ilaek 
Tub [q. V.] were his sons. 

Taka was intimately acquainted with the 
aorlffl of the early writers belonging to the 
Society of Friends. While Ills attitude to¬ 
wards them was sympathetic, ha was no 
iadiacrimiiinte npoloffist. lie pnhllslied: 
1, 'Memoirs of atopliun Crisp, with Seleo- 
’• •'w-'-naoi ‘Selections 

‘Memoirs'of George Wiuteueau, XUUV. 
1. 'Plea on behalf of George Fox and the 
tarly Mends,’ 1837. lie was also editor for 
mimy years of the ‘ Annual Hoiutor,’ 
[Momoirs of S. 'i'like, 2 vols,, with portrait, 
pnratdj printoil for the use of the fiiniily 
otij; Memoir by .Tolin fi. Rowiitroo, reprinted 
foim tbo Friends' Qiuu'tevly Examiner for April 
ISDS.] A. II. U, 

TUKE, THOMAS (d. 1037), wyalisl 
divine, was educated ot Christ's College, 0am- 
teidge, where heprooeedod D.A. in 1399 and 
commenced M.A. in J003. Ho was ‘minister 
ot God’s word ’ at, 81. Gilaa's-in-the-Fieldfi, 
London, in 1016. On 19 July 1017 he was 
presented by James I to tbu vicarage of St. 
Olsve Jewry, and he held that living (ill 
16 JlareU 1042-3, when he was sequestered, 
plundered, and tmpn'isonud for his adherence 
to the royalist cause (Merewius liustiaus, p. 
266), In 1051 ho wns proaoliiiig at Tatters- 
Lell, Lincolnshire. Iticlinrd Smyth, in his 
‘Obituary’ (p. 45),notes that on 13Sept. 
1667 ‘ oil! Mr. Thoraae Tuke, once minister 
otSt. Olavo’s in the Old Jury, was burled 
ot j' new oliapell by the new niarkett place 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ His wife Slory 
was buried nt St. Clave's on 17 June 1064, 
Subjoined is a list of bis principal works, 
most of which are extremely rare: 1. A 
translation made in collaboration wilhFrau- 


cis Caeot of William Perkins’s ‘Christian 
and I’Jaine Treatise of.... Pi'edestiiiatioii,* 
London, 1006, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Trve Trial and 
'fuming of a Sinner,' London, 1607, 8vo. 
3. ‘ The Trensvre of Trve Love. Or a lively 
description of the loue of Christ vnto hw 
Spouse,' London, 1603,12mo, 4. ‘TheHigh¬ 
way to Heauen; or the doctrine of Election, 
oftectuall Vocation, lustifioation, Sanctifica¬ 
tion, and eternall Life,’ London, 1609, 8 to, 
A Dutch translation by II. Hexham was 
publislicd at Dordrecht, 1011, 4to. 5. ‘ The 
Pictvreof a true Protestant j or, Gods House 
and Husbandry; wlierdn is declared the duty 
and dignitie ot all Gods children, both Minir 
stei-B and People,' London, 1609, 8vo, 6. ‘ A 
very Christian, learned and briefe Discourse, 
concerning the true, ancient, and Catholicke 
Faith,’ London, 1011,12ino, translated feom 
the Latin of St. Vincent de Leilns. 7. ‘ A 
Discovrse of Death, bodily, ghostly,and oter- 
nall; nor vnBt for Sovldiers warring, Seo- 
men sayling, Strangers trauelling, Women 
hearing, nor any other lining that tliinkes of 
Dymg/ London, 1613, 4to. 8. ‘The Prac¬ 
tice of the Faithful; containing many godly 
pTaiisrs,’Loiidon,1618,8vo, 9. 'NewEssnyesi 
Meditations and Vowea: including in them 
the Chiefs Duties of a Christian both for Faith 
and Manners,’London, 1614,12mo. 10, 'The 
Christians Looking-Glass,'London,1615,8vo. 
ll._ * A Treatise against paint[ijig and tinc- 
tvring of Men and Women; against Murthei 
audPoysoning: against Pride and Ambition: 
against Adnlterie and AVitchersft, and the 
roote of all these. Disobedience to the Mmi- 
strie of the Word. Whereunto b added the 
Pictyre of a Pictyre, or the Ohaiacter of a 
Pointed Woman,' London, 1616, 4to. The 
‘ Picture of a Picture ’ was originally printed 
ns abi'oadsldc, of which acopy isiutlie Douce 
collection ntthoBodleianLibrary. Mr.Gro- 
sart says this Ireatbe ' is of the raciest in its 
style, drollest in its illustrations, most plain- 
speaking and fiery in its invectives.’ 12,' Li- 
dexFidei et Religionis,siveDilueidatio primi 
3s secundi capitis Epistolm Catholicm Divi 
Jacobi,’ London [1017],4lo. 13, ‘ATheo¬ 
logical Discoui'se of the gmcious and blessed 
conjuiiollou of Christ and a sincere Chris¬ 
tian,'London, 1617, 8vo, 14. 'Oonceming 
tbo Holy Eucharist, and the Popish Breaden- 
God, to the men of Home, as well liuqves 
ns oleriqves'fin verse, Londoiri, 1626,4to; 
2iid edit. 1686, 4to; reprinted for private 
circulation in the ‘Miscellanies of the Fuller 
Wortlues’ Library,’ 1372, with an introduc¬ 
tion and notes m the llev, Alexander B, 
Qrosart. 16. 'Hie Israelites Prombe ot 
Profession made to Joshua,' London, 1661, 
8vo. 
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pVorka in Brit. Kns. Libr.; Addit. MS. 5882, 
{. S5 ; Bodleian Cat.; Hazlilt’s Handbook and 
Collections; Cat. of tho Hutb Library; Now- 
conrt’s Repertorium,i. 116; Hotes and Queries, 
2nd ser. xii. 621; Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 178.] T- 0. 

TUKE, WILLIAM (1732-1832), founder 
of the York Retreat, came of a family that 
had resided at York for at least three gene¬ 
rations. His great-grandfather, who bore 
the same name, was among the early converts 
to tho principles of tho Society of liVionds. 
His father, Samuel Tube, married, about 1731, 
Ann, daughter of John Ward of Dronflold, 
Derbyshire, William Tuke, the eldest son, 
was born in York on 24 March 1782. 

Ilia father died when William was about 
sixteen years of age, and the aunt to whom he 
was apprenticed died when he was nineteen. 
Consequently Tuke early succeeded to the 
cares of the family business of wholesale tea 
and coffee merchants. Although duringtho 
greater part of his life he was engaged in 
mercantile piu'suits, he devoted much time to 
philanthropy. 

In 1791 a Friend died in the York County 
Asylum under circumstances which aroused 
suspicions of maltreatment. Thereupon Tuko 
come to tho conclusion that there was 
necessity for an ‘institution for the care 
and proper treatment of thoso labouring 
under that most alilictive dispensation—^the 
loss of reason.' In the spring of 1792 he 
brought the need of revolutionising tlio 
treatment of the insane before the iSocioty of 
Friends in Yorkshire. With the aid of his 
son Henry, of Iiindloy Murroy, and of other 
Friends, it was resolved in the same year 
that a buildinpr should he orootod to accom¬ 
modate thirty insane persons, and that the in¬ 
mates should be treal ed on humane and en¬ 
lightened principles. In spite of the difficulty 
of raising the necessary funds, tho York lid- 
treat was opened for the reception of patients 
in 1796. Tuke published a description of 
the institution in 1818. The inscription on 
the foundation-stone is the keynote—‘ Hoe 
fecit amiroruin caritas in humanitatis argu- 
mentum.’ Forrus, physician to Napoleon T, 
wrote of the Retreat as the first asylum in 
England which arrested tho attentiou of 
foreigners, and, in common with many others, 
he praised the arrangements and methods 
devised by Tuke, the abolition of unnecessary 
restraints, the absence of irksome discipline, 
the quiet and orderly disposition of the plooe, 
and the evident value of industrial employ¬ 
ment. Tuke lived to see the complete suc¬ 
cess of his experiment, not only in York but 
throughout the country, ‘Unoonsoious of 
the contemporaneous work of Pinel in Paris, 


Tulk 

Tuko struck the ohains from l iiijlZ r?": 
laid the foundation of all modern hul-f^ 
treatment.’ At the centena^ 

foundation of the Retreat in 1892 tk 
world of psychiatry united in doing hUu? 
to T^es memoiy and in reoognSingX 
beneficent work of his asylum, “ * 

Tuke was blind for severai years befor. 
his death, but continued bis active an^^ 
ful work until he was seized with a uata 
lytm attack whieli proved fatal on 8^^ 
Ifo was hiiriod in the Friends’ 
ground, Bishophill, York, 

According to a oontemporaiy, Tuke hardly 

reached the mddle size, hut was erect 
portly, and with a firm step. Aportraitin 
crayon by Ins descendant. Mi-, if. s 'rnt* 
liauge in llie York lietreat. ’ ' 

Tuke married (1), in 1764, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Iloyland of Woodhonse 
Yorkshire; and (2), in 1706, Esther, daughter 
of Timothy Maud of Biugley. 

Ills eldest son, Henry [q. v.], his eldest 
grandson, Samuel [o.v], nndhis great-grand¬ 
sons, Jamos Hack [q. v.] and Daniel Hack 
[q. V.], wore all active in works of pbila n- 
tliropy. 

[William Tnkn, a memorial of York monthly 
meeting by Bindley Murray, 1823; Journal of 
Psyoliologiciil Medicine, 1856, by Dr. D. Hark 
Tuke; Memoirs of Siimiiol Tuko, 1800; Hiv 
tory of the Insane in the British Islands, by h 
Hack Tuko, 1882.] ARU. ' 

TULK, CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
(1780-18J9), Swedenborgion, eldest aon of 
John Augustus Tiillc, was bom ntElohmond, 
Surrey, on 2 .Tune 1786. TTis father, a man 
of indopondent fortune, was an original 
moraher of the ‘Theosophical Society’ 
fonned (December 1783) by Robert Hind- 
marsh [q. v.] for the study of Swedenborg’s 
writings. 'J’ulk was educated at Westnun- 
ster school, of which he became captain, and 
was famed for his excellent voice in the 
abbew choir. He was elected a king’s aeholar 
in 1801, and matriculated ns a scholar from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1806. Leav¬ 
ing the university, he began to read for the 
bar, but, having ample means, he married 
early and followed no profession. In 1810 
he assisted, with John Flaxmon [q. v.l, in 
founding the London ‘ society ’ for puhM- 
ing Swedenborg’s works, served on its com¬ 
mittee till 1843, and often presided at its 
annual dinners [cf. art. SPUBSIN', JoHxl 
He never .ioined the ‘new church’ or had 
any connection with its ‘ conference.’ After 
leaving Cambridge he rarely attended public 
worship, but oonducted a service in his own 
family, using no prayer but the paternoster. 
He became connected with the 'Hawkstone 
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^^c/projected'by George Harrison, trms- ‘tha sonne of Jethro and Dorothy Tull.’ 
jjjoiofmaiiyo^The family has been frequently stated to 
fostered by Jolm Olowes [q.T.], and held an- have been of Yorkshire origm, but the branch, 
jiujly in July for over fifty years from 1806, of it to which Tull belonged had long been 
^ afl Ha^^kstone x*ark, Shropshire, settled on the borders of Oxfordshire and 
Talk presided in 1814, and at intervals till Berkshire, Hs matriculated from St. John's 
J830, In social matters he aiirly took part in College, Oxford, on 7 July 1691. OnllDec. 
efforte for bettering the condition of factory 169S he was admitted a student of Gray's 
tinda, aiding the movement by newspaper Inn (Fosteb, SegiaUr of Admissions'), and 
^les. He was returned to pariiamentrqr on 19 May 1099'he was called to the bar. 
Sudbury on 7 March 1820, and retained hla IIs seems, however, not to have had any 
sett till 1826; later, on 7 Jan. 1836, he was intention of practising, but to have studied 
letntned for Poole, retiring iiam parliament law rather with a view to fitting himself 
ttthedissolutioninl8S7. His political views for political life. On 6 May 1724 he was 
liiought him into dose friend^ip with Joseph nominated a bencher of Gray’s Inn, but ha 
Hume [q. v.l He was an active county magi- did not sit. 

strata for Middlesex (1886-47), and took ^ It is stated in the account of Tull given 
ggecinl interest in the management of prisons in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’for 1764 that 
Old asylums, actmf^l839-47) 08 chairman of he made the ‘grand tour,’ and vifflted the 
committee of the Hanwell asylum. Prom several courts of Burope between the time 
capital punishment he was strongly averse, of his being admitted as a barrister and that 
turned to physical scionce, particu- of his marriage on 20 Oct. 1699. This, how- 
lotly to chemistry and physiology, portly in ever, is contrary to Tull’s express assertion, 
order to combat materimiem on its own (in the preface to the speoimen of his Sorse- 
mund. He corresponded with Spnrzheim, IToiny.Huafiondry, published in 1731), to the 
Bidl woe intimate with Coleridge. _ Ha de- affect that he did not travel till April 171J, 
acted much time to the elaboration of a Almost immediately after his marriage ha 
lational mysticism, which he found below commenced farming, on land which had be- 
the surface of Swedenborg’s writings, ns longed to his father at Howberry, near Wal- 
thetr underlying religious philosophy. Ha lingford. Weakness of health had apna- 
coatrihated for some years to the ‘ Intel- rently prevented him from following up Lis 
lectuol Bepoaltory,’ started in 1812 under political ambitions. It was on this farm 
tie editorship of Samuel Noble [q. v.] His at Howberry that TuU invented and per- 
Mporate pnmications wore ‘ The ^cord of fected his driU about 1701. In his preikee 
Fifflily Instruction’ (1832; revised, 1889, to the ‘Specimen’ published in 1731 IIJull 
a ‘The Science of Correspondency,’ bv has given a full account of the stages by 
Cbarles PooIot), on exposition of the Lord’s which he arrived at this invention. Ending 
Fmjer 11842), and ‘ Aphorisms ’ (1843). his plans for sowing his farm with saiiifoiii 
Bi« papers in the ' New Church Advocate ’ in a new manner hindered by the distaste 
(1840) were much conlroTerted. He began of his labourers for his methoas, he resolved 
W serial publication of a magnum opm, to attempt to ‘ contrive an engine to plant 
'Spiritual Christianity’ (1846-7), but did St. Foin more faithfully than, such hands 
not live to finish it. In 1847 he went to would do. For that purpose I examined and 
My, returning in the autumn of 1848. compared all the mechanical ideas that ever 
Be died at 26 Craven Street, London, on had entered my imagination, and at last 
16 Jan. 1849, and was buried in Brompton pitched imon a groove, tongue, and spring in 
cemetery. He married (September 1807) the soundboard of the organ. With these a 
Susannah Hart (d, October 1824), daughter little altered and someparts oftwo other in* 
of a London merchant, and had twelve ohil- struments, as forei^ to the field as the organ 
dren, of whom five sons and two daughters is, added to them, I composed my machme. 
Burvived him. It was named a drlU, because whon farmers 

[Briaf SkeUhjby Mary C. Hume, 1860, en- used to sowtbeirheens andpeasinto channels 
tagod edition, by 0. Pooley, 1890; White’s or furrows by hand, they called that action 
Svedotthorg, 1367, ii. 690, 616 sq.,' Compton’s drilling.’ Thus Tnll appears to have been 
Life of OlowsB, 1874, pp. 84, 144 sq.; Welch's quite original in his invention of the drill, 
Aliunni Weetmonost. p. 464; Barker and Sten- mthough (see halow) he had certainly been 
niug’s Westminster School Bog., 1892; OfScial to some extent anticipated by earlierwriters. 
Betums of Members of Foiliament.] A. G. After having farmed for nine years part 
TULL, JETHRO (1074-1741), agricul- of his OxfordMiim estate mth considerable 
tuial writer, was born at Basildon in Berk- success, as he himself claims, he removed 
thite. He wag baptised on 80 March 1674, about 1709 to hie farm heax Hungerford in 
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Bcrkshiro, nfimod ‘ Prosjjerous.’ He indi^- 
nautly rebuts the suggestion made by ‘Eqm- 
vocus’ (in the Practical Umhandman and 
Planter, July 1783, p. 87j that failure in 
larming was the cause of his removal, and it 
is more probable that his leaving was due to 
bad health, tho situation and climate of his 
new farm suiting him better. 

In April 1711 Tull was forced to travel for 
the sake ofhis health, llejourno^edthrough 
IFrance and Italy, carefully noticing 011 tme 
way points relative to the agriculture of 
both countries, and made a stay at Mont¬ 
pellier. He returned home in 1714, and re¬ 
commenced his interrupted drill husbandry 
upon his Berkshire farm. To this he added 
improvement a founded upon his observations 
during bis travels. Ho bad noticed the 
* plowed vineyords near Frontigiian and 
Setts in Languedoc,’ where the pulverisation 
of the earth between tho rows of vines was 
made to take the x>laco of manuring tho land. 
On his return home ho tried this method at 
Frosporous Farm, first upon turnips and 
potatoes, then upon wheat. By adding to 
tho system certain improvements of his own, 
lie was enabled to grow wheat on the same 
fields for thirteen years continuously with¬ 
out manuring (see Fouuus, Practice of the 
Neio Husbandry, 17801. 

It wa.s not until the last decade of his 
career (1731-41) that Tull ])ublishud ac¬ 
counts of his agricullurnl views or oxpori- 
encos, and the vituperation with which his 
Xmblished work was assailod caused him ex¬ 
treme annoyance. His troubles were com- 
plicalod by difiicultios with his labourers, 
whom ho could not (each to use his iiistrii- 
monts x>roporly. Ho was also harassed by 
tho speoulatLous of his spendthrift son, who 
finally died in tho Fleet prison twenty-throe 
years after his father's death, 

Tull died on 21 Feb, 1740-1 at Prosperous 
Farm, near Rungorford, and was buried at 
his birthplace, Basildon, on 9 March, On 
20 Oct. 1090 ho mamed Susanna Smith of 
Burton 1)08601-1 in Warwick, ‘ a lady of gen¬ 
teel family.’ I3y his will, dated 24 Oct. 1739, 
lie loft his property to his sister-in-law and 
his four daughters, leaving his only son John 
the sum of one sliilliiig. 

At the solicitation of many nohlomen 
and gontlpmen who had visited Tull’s farm, 
he published a specimen of his ‘Ilorse- 
hoing Husbandry ’ in 1731 (4to), which was 
at once pirated in Dublin. Hearing of this, 
Tull determined to print no moro, but was 
dissuaded by several letters, especially one 
from a ‘ noble pear’ whom he docs not name. 
Aooordingly ‘ The Ilorse-haing Ilusbaiidry, 
or an Essay on tho Principles of Tillage and 
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Vegetation, by I. T.,’ appear^ 1730 
was at once attacked by the 

cused ill this serial of havinir 
from Fitzberbert, Sir Hugh Plat*?n***^ 
Gabi-iel Plattes [q. v.] (wheels coufLS’ji 
Sir Hugh), anAJohn Worlidge fq v l 
several of us theories as to tl 4 vaiSe of 
manure and the practice of pulverisin" th 
earth were con ested. The credit iindSat 
edly due to Plat, Plattes, and Worlidee S 
not detract from Tull, for there is no raS 
to think that Worlidge's drill (see Tot 
LiLEfS) SyatBvnu ■A.gHcultu.ii’aBf chup. iv, sect ft'i 
materially aided Tull m^is^concS 
unlikely that Tall hail aver 
read Sir Hugh Plat’s ‘New and admirable 
Arte of sotting of Corn,’ Tull was aoN 
bidly sensitive to these attacks, and ilofaoSfj 
himself in vaidous subsequent smaller \nit 
ings, mostly taking the lorn of notes on hia 
longer work. Ho published a < Supplement 



in 1743 appeared a second edition of the 
* Ilorse-homg Ilnsbandry,’ in which these 
later publications were also reprinted. These 
early editions wove publisbedinfolio; in 1761 
appeared the 3rd ( 8 vo) edition. In 1822 
tho book was edited, with some alterations, 
by William Oobbott. In 1763 a French 
translation had ^ appeared, the history of 
which is iuterosting as showing the import- 
nneo aUnohod abroad to the ‘new husbanfe 
Tho Mar 6 chal do Noailles employed a if. 
Otter to translate Tull’s work! the trans¬ 
lator’s hick of technical knowledge was leo- 
tilled by submitting tho version to the re¬ 
vision of Biifibii. At the same time a second 
indepoiiduiit translation, made also under 
high x>utronago by a M. Gottfort, was in a 
similur way submitted to Huliamel du Mon- 
ceau, the famous Fronch agriculturist. The 
work of translation was finally concentrated 
in Huhamol’s bands, and he issued between 
1763 and 1767 afree translation of TuU'swork, 
followed by several volumes of commentsiy, 
giving an account of his own elaborations 
of the Tullian system and of the experiments 
made in the new style of husbandry by 
many French gentlemen, chief among-whom 
was M. de Uuatoauvieux. Voltaire was a 
discijile of Tull, and long cultivated land at 
Forney according to the precepts of the new 
husbandry Univ. 1827, s.v,'Tull’), 

Boswell records bow T)r. Johnson dlaeussw 
the Tullian system with a Dr, Campbell 
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u the course of his tour in the Hebrides 
( 1778 ); and Forbes wis able to say in 1784, 
•Many who had neglected to practise the 
husbandry, from Mr. Tull’s own success 
ifste prevailed iipon to engage in it upon 
tbs leconunendation of these foreign gentle- 
geo and it is now making considerable pro- 
aes among farmers in the culture of beans, 
Less, and cabbages, and in some measure of 
,rheah’ 

®ere is a very good three-quarter-length 
Minting of Tull in the possession of thelloyal 
Asricuftural Society (reproduced as afronti- 
J — in its ‘Journal’ for 1891). 


[Parish Begister of Basildon; Gent. hleg. 
1741 p. 164, 1764 pp. 622-6, 632, 632; Times, 
J 4 Aug. 1889; Foster's Alumni; Forbes's Frnc- 
6cs of the New Husbandry, 1788, pp. 17 aeq.; 
foil's Works; Switeer's Husbandman and Pbin- 
tet, An elaborate and appreeiatire memoir of 
lull appeared in the Journal of tho Eoy.il Agri- 
eoltiml Soo. of Boglaud, 3rd ser. 1891, ii. 1-40, 
Aoffl the pen of Bari Cathcart, For an account 
of Tull's system, see also C, Wren Hoshyns’s 
biort Inquiry into tho Hi st, of Agricnltnro, 1849, 
pp. 120-34; Edinburgh BoTiew, li*. 8®8^ 

TULLIBAFtDINE, MABams or. [See 
liOBBAT, WHUAlt, d. 1746.] 


TULLOOH, SiB ALEXANDER 
JIUKBAY (1803-1804), major-general, 
bom at Newry in 1808, was the eldest son 
of John Tulloch, a captain in the British 
army, hy his wife, the daughter of Thomas 
Gtegorie of Perth. John Tulloch was de¬ 
scended from an ancient family residing at 
Xewry which had sudurod for its Jacobite 
rainciples. Alexander was educated for 
me law, but, finding the profession distaste- 
M after a brief experience in a legal office 
ia Edinburgh, he obtained on 9 April 1826 
a commission as ensign in the45tb regiment, 
then serving in Burma. He joined his 
corps in India, and on 30 Nor. 1827 became 
lieutenant. In India from the time of his 
arnrol he turned his mind to the question 
of army reform, He called attention to 
the unsuitable food provided for the rank 
(Old file, and through his actiou Ids corps, 
then stationed in Burma, were provided 
with fi;esh meat, soft bread, and vegetables, 
to the great benefit of their health. He 
was equally zealous in exposing the in- 
instice practised on the smdips by tlie 
Indian officials, who paid them in silver de¬ 
preciated in value to the amount of nearly 
twenty per cent. In addition the canteen ar¬ 
rangements of the East India Company were 
such that the private soldier had to pay five 
^mes the value of his Ijqupr, 'f uljoch, whjlo 
Yoi, xa. 


still a Buhaltem, wrote repeated letters in 
Indian journals, signed ‘Dugnld Dalgetty,' 
in which he exposed these abuses with such 
effect that the company’s sorvants in 1831 
saw with relief his departure for Europe on 
sick leave, llo took home, however, speci¬ 
mens of tho dopreciated coin, had them 
assayed at the mint, and hy his insistence 
got the matter taken up hy the secretary at 
war, John Cum Hohhouse, baron Broughton 
[q. V.], who caUod on the company & an 
expl anation. On the denial of the facts by tho 
company the matter was dropped for a time, 
but about 1886 it was revived by Tulloch, 
and Earl Grey, after investigation, compelled 
the company to make reparation by supply¬ 
ing the army yearly with coffee, tea, sugar, 
and rice, to tho value of 7(10001, the amount; 
of the annual deficit. On his return to 
England Tulloch entered the senior depart¬ 
ment of the Boy^al Military College at Sand¬ 
hurst, and obtained a first-class certificate. 
While at the coUem be gained the friendship 
of John Narrien [q, v.J, tho mathematical 
professor. 

During bis residence in India Tulloch 
had been impressed by the amount of sick¬ 
ness among the troops. With no better 
guide than the obituarv at the end of the 
‘Monthly Army List’and some casualty 
returns obtained from regiments where he 
had acquaintances, be drew up a series of 
tables miowing the approximate death rate 
at various stations for a period of twenty- 
years. These tables he published in ‘Cof- 
Durn’a United Service Magazine'for 1836. 
They attracted the attention of Earl Grey, 
then secretary of war, and he appointed 
Tulloeh, with Henry Marshall [q. v.] and 
Dr. Balfour, F.li.S., to investigate the sub¬ 
ject fully and to i-eport on it to parliament. 
Four volumes of statistical reports were the 
resulls of their inquiry, which extended till 
1840, and the data atlbrded hy the investi¬ 
gation have formed the basis of many subse- 

f uent ameliorations of the soldier’s con- 
ition. 

While engag^ed on the statistics relating 
to sickness, Tnllock’s attention was drawn 
to the longevity of army pensioners, and 
after some research he found that great 
firauds were perpetrated on the government 
hy the relatives of deceased pensioners coii- 
tmuing to draw their pay. By his recom¬ 
mendation these impositions were rendered 
impossible by the organisation of the pen¬ 
sioners into a corps witbstafi' officers, anu in 
tbismanner the pensiouerswerealso rendered 
a body capable of aifording assistance to the 
state on emergency. 

Tujlocb pbtained a psptaittcy on 12 March 

4k 
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1838, was promoted to the rank of major 
on 29 March 18S9, wae appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel on 81 May 1844, and on 
20 June 1864 obtained the army rank of 
colonel. In the following year, in conse¬ 
quence of the disasters in the Crimea, he 
■was sent with Sir John McNeill [q. v.] to 
examine the system of commissariat. Their 
•final report ■was prmared in January 1860, 
and immediately laid before parhamont. 
Although adequate and impartial, the views 
laid down reflected on the capacity of many 
oilicers of high ranlc who had served in the 
Crimea. The commissioners did not lay the 
entire blame on the failure of the home 
authorities to furnish adequate 8up])lioa,bul, 
on Iho contrary, severely reprehended the 
carelessness of general oilicers with the army 
in not providing for the projiur distribution 
of stores and in neglecting tlio welfare of 
their troops. The report was deeply re¬ 
sented hy many military men, and, through 
their vBprpaentations,waa referred to aboard 
of general oilicers assembled at Chelsea. 
McNoill declined to lake any share in the 
proeeedings. Tulloch, however, appeared 
before the board to sustain the report and to 
clear himself of charges of malignant feeling 
made by Lord Luean. The board refused 
•to endorse iho iiudlngs of the report, and 
laid the whole blame of the Crimean disasters 
on the authorities at Whitehall. Tulloch 
hod been preveiitod by illness from attend¬ 
ing the final mootings, hut in 1867 ho pub¬ 
lished, in defence, ‘The Crimean Commis¬ 
sion and Iho Ohelsoa Board,' in which he set 
forth his ease so clearly that Palmerston’s 
government, which prei iously had left the 
commissioners without any recognition, svure 
compelled by a parliament ary vote to boslow 
on'Min the honour of K.C.B., and to appoint 
McNeill a privy eouuelllor. ICiuglake, in Jiis 
‘ Invasion of the Crimea,' repeated the alle¬ 
gations of the general oflleers, and aceiwd 
the Crimean cummissiouors of having gone 
beyond their instructions, and of uasing 
their report on improperly digested evidence. 
He drew from Tulloch a second edition of 
his work, publishod in ] 8H2, oti account of 
‘certain misslalcments in Mr. ICinglako’s 
seventh volume,’ with a preface by Sir John 
McNeill, in which he emphation'lly denied 
Ifinglake’s insinuation that he did not fully 
Support Tulloch in regard to the findings of 
their report. 

In 1869, owing to failing health, Tulloch 
retired from the war ofiioe with the rank of 
major-general. Ho died ■without issue at 
Wmohester on 16 May 186tl, and -was 
buried at Welton, near Baventry. On 
17 April 1844 he married Emma Tjon|sa, 


youngest daughter of SiTwiiikrwT 
Pearson, M.D. 

[Tulloeh’s Works; Colburn’s United 
Mng. 1861, ii. 404-7;Eoply ofthsE^i « “ 
IS.'-.e ; Ifilder-s BomarL on a 
Colonel Tulloeh, 1857.] Tl 

TULLOCH, JOHN (1823-18801 ™ 
cipal of St. Andrews, was born, 
soils, on 1 June 1^23 at his maternal grand 
fathers farm of Bran, Perthshire 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of a’PeSr 
shire farmer named Slaclaren. His f«rt. . 
William Weir Tulloch, was parirmS; 
of jibbermuir, near Perth. Till about hia 
Bivlh year Tulloch was boarded at Aberareie 

"“fiW’pirfiood, with a family named 

Willison. Alter some time at Perth gram- 
mar school he spent two years at iLtm. 
College, St. Andrews, and m 1837 S 
St. Andmws Uiiiyorsily, carrying a bursary 
Ml the gilt of Perth presbyteiy. Adding m- 
vatc toachiug to tins moans of support ha 
comploted his curriculum without straining 
Lome rcsotircGS. As a student he gamed 
diet iiiclion by his translation from Qreelc 
nutliors and bis knowledge of Greek litera¬ 
ture, by his mathematical aecompliahmant, 
and his essays in monlal philosophy. Ha 
won tlio Cray prize for history, ‘the highest 
honour a St. Andrews student could at that 
time obtoiii ’ (Mbs. OLiPBAra, Memoir s/ 
Principal Tulluch, p. 7). Beginning hia 
theological studios at St. Mary’s College,St, 
Andrews, Jio compl(‘tod them at Edinburgh, 
svliore ho ibniiod a lasting frieudahip mth 
William Smith, afterwards minister of North 
IjuUIi. 

Licensed as a preacher by Perth presby. 
tory in Juno 1844, Tulloch ■was almost ua- 
misliately appointed assistant to the senior 
rollegiiitu nimislor of Uimdee parishchurek 
On 6 bVh, 1846 lie was urdamed minister of 
St. Paul’s, Dundee, an ulfshoot of the parish 
church. After nu attack of influenza in the 
spring of 1847, ho spoilt three months in 
(■Icrmaiiy, studying atllamhurg and visiting 
Berlin, Wittenberg, and other centres of in- 
1 crest. In 1818 he began literary irorl, 
cuiitribiiling memorial notices to Dundee 
iiowspapers, and writing for Eitto’s ‘ Sacred 
J oiirnol ’ and other periodicals. On 20 Sept, 
1849 ho svas appointed parish minister of 
Kettins, Eorfar^irc, whore he remained till 
1864, molting in the interval steady ^gress 
as a man of letters. A review in the ‘Dundee 
Advertiser’ of Sir James Stephen’s ‘Essays 
in Ecolesidstioal Biography ’ brought him aa 
appreoialivo letter from the anther, while an 
article on the ‘Ilippolytus’ in the ‘North 
Pvitish Eoyiew ’ of 1863 vypn foT him the 
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tcqnaintance of £aiou Bunsen. Throughout 
185^3 he was preparing an essay on 
iTbeism’ in competition for the open Burnett 
piize at A-bercIeen. 

^ In May 1854 Tulloch was presented hy the 
crown to the post of principal and primarius 
professor of theology in St. Mary’s College, 
St, Andrews, his appointment owing some¬ 
thing to the strong commendation of Bunsen. 
Qis mugiural address at the b^inniug of 
the winter session discussed the ‘ Theological 
Tendencies of the Age ’ with freshness, 
breadth, and freedom. In January 1855 the 
pdiudicators on the Burnett essay—Baden- 
powell, Henry llogcrs, and Isaac Taylor— 
swarded the hrst prise, among 208 competi¬ 
tors, to the Hev. R. A, Thomp.son, New¬ 
castle, who apparently was not further dis¬ 
tinguished; while the second, which carried 
irith it GOOh, was assigned to Tulloch. 

Although his college work was exacting 
at the outset, Tulloch’s energetic habits 
speedily engaged him on various cognate 
isiues, one of which was university reform, 
a Buhject with which he was concerned 
throughout his career. In July 1868 ho 
went to Paris, by appoiutment of the general 
as&emhly, to establish a presbyterian churcli 
in the interests of Scottish residents. In 
the autumn, prompted by his intorest in 
German literature and speculation, he visited 
Heidelberg and Cologne, returning in Oecem- 
her by way of Paris. In 1869 the university 
conunissioners increased his modest income 
of 3002. to 4902. In those days Scottish au¬ 
diences appreciated lectures on great themes, 
and at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu¬ 
tion in 1859 Tulloch delivered a course on 
Luther and other leaders of the reformation. 
In the same year he was appointed one of 
her majesty’s chaplains for Scotland. In 
1881, along with Mr. Smith of North Leith, 
as representing the endowment committee 
of the church of Scolhuid, he visited remote 
highland chuit^es, writing graphic letters 
on his experience (ib. p. 160). In 1862 he 
was appointed depiite-derk of the general 
assembly, and about the same time he became 
editor of the ‘ Church of Scotland Missionary 
Becord,’ which he conducted for several 
years. Persistent illness in 1868 led Tulloch 
to spend the greater part of that and the next 
year in foreign travm in Eastern Europe and 
m G-ermany. 

Li the following years Tulloch was ac¬ 
tively interested in controversies concerning 
Sabbath observance and ‘innovations’ in the 
church service, and in educational questions 
affecting Scotland. When the Scottish 
pducationbillpassedat the dose of the session 
gf 1872 he was ^ftdp g Sooji^ish qopftndjs- 


Bioner, In 1874 he visited London to urge 
the appointment of a professor of education 
at St, Andrews, and in the long vacation he 
went for change to the United States and 
Canada. His letters thence are marked hy 
keen observation and good-natured criticism 
(a‘2».pp. 208-303). AtNewYorkhe delivered 
to a representative audience a comprehensive 
address on ‘ Scotland as it is’ (ti. p. 301). 

On his return from America Principal 
Tulloch’s attention was straightway given 
to the bill ior the abolition of patronage in 
the church of Scotland, which was passed in 
1874. In 1873 he was appointed chiefclerk 
of the general assembly, and from that time 

ward—Dr. Norman Slacleod [q. v.] having 
died in 1872—he was the most prominent 
churchman in Scotland. His stately pre¬ 
sence, natural eloquence, genial demeanour, 
and resonant voice seciu'ed attention for his 
strong common-sense and his enlightened 
opinions. Two questions that now imsorbed 
much of his time and strength weie the 
futile proposal to disestablish the church of 
Scotland, which he stoutly opposed, and the 
alHliation of a college in Uunuee to St. An¬ 
drews University. In 1878 he was appointed 
moderator of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland^ a post held for a year, and 
the highest to which a Scottish churchman 
can attain, He conducted the business with 
dignity and skill, and his closing address— 
a plea for lofty Obristian aims and ideals— 
was published, and ran through four editions 
in the year. Combating disestablishment, be 
prepared a statement of a proposed ‘ Scottish 
Association for the Maintenance of National 
Religion.’ On 80 Nov. 1878, under the 
auspices of Bean Stanley, be conducted ser¬ 
vices in Westminster Abbey. In 1879 Glas¬ 
gow University conferred on Tulloch the 
honorary degree of LL.U., and in the summer 
of the same year he undertook the editorship 
of ‘ Fraser’s Magnrine,’ holding the post for 
a year and a half. From December 1880 to 
April 1881 he vas serionsly ill (t6. pp. 369- 
378), but a visit to Torquay restored his 
health. 

In May 1882 Tulloch delivered to the 
general assembly a great speech on church 
defence, which was widely circulated as a 
pamphlet. On 4 June he succeeded Br. 
Hacleod of Morven as dean of the chapel 
royal and dean of the Thistle, the queen, 
who had previondy shown him many marks 
of confidence, intimating in her own hand 
the appointment ' as a mark of her high 
esteem and regard for him.’ Bi the gmeral 
assembly of 1888 fre deEvered an admirable 
speech on the report of the church interests 
committee. Ifh sqme year ha gave a 

4x2 
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course of locturos in InTerness on the ‘ Lite- doxjr. He was consistent in the m •pT" 
rnry and Intellectual Ilevival of Scotland in application of his energies—in his ”11 
the Eighteenth Century,’ the subject being lectures, in his positwn as chnr^*'^ 
one which engaged his leisure for years in preacher^ educational reformer and a "tt"’ 
preparation for a history of modern Scotland, —and his strong personalitv indmona ™ 
which was never completed. On 28 March of attitude, and keen and energetm in» 
1884 he opened in Pont Street, London, a inslincts prompted his welcome*’of the 

new church connected with the church of 1 orlcal and comparative method into setinti 
Scotland, Immediately afterwards ho at- and theological domains. Pi'omhisinfluen^'^ 
tended the tercentenary eolohration at Edin- more than that of any other man or a ’ 
burgh University, when he reooived the party, sj^miig the intelligent liberalism cluu 
honorary de^ee of LL.U. In 1884-6, besides ractoristic of the church of Scotland in tiSa 
his professorial work, he delivered a course Inst quarter of the nineteenth century. * 
of lectures in the church of St. Giles.Edin- Tulloch published; 1 . ‘Theism' the 
burgh, on‘Movementsof lioligious Thought AVitness of Itoason and Nature to an All- 
in the Nineteenth Couturv.’ In the general wise and Beneficent Creator,’the Bmnett 
assembly of 1885 he spoke once more with prize ossny, 1866. 2 . ‘Lenders of the Be- 
impressive power on church defence. But formation,’ 1850 (3rd edit, enlarged witli 
his health wos failing, and he died at Torquay prefatory note, 1883), a series of biMrapliieal 

on 13 Eeb. 1886. IIo was interred in the andoxposilory sketches—constituting nsnh- 

cathedral hurying-grouiul, St, Andrews, stantinl contribution to the history ot the Re- 
where there is a monument to his memory, formation jieriod—on Luther, Calvin Lati- 

In July 1846 Tulloch married, nt St. mor, and Knox. 8. ‘ English Puritanism and 
Laurons, near St. Ileliers, .Tersoy, Miss Jane its Leaders,’ 1861, sketches of Cromwell 
Anne Hindmarsh, daughter of a xirofossor of Baxter, and Bunynn. 4. ‘Beginning Life! 
elocution who had taught at Perth and St. chapters for Young Men on Religion, Study 
Andrews. Mrs. Tulloch and a large family niulBuRinesB,’ 1862, which reached its eighth 
survived him, the eldest son being the Rev. thousand within the year. 6 . ‘The Chriat 
l)r. W. W. Tulloch of Maxwell Ohuroh, of the Gospels, and the Christ of Modem 
Glasgow. Of Tulloch there aro two i)or- Oritieism: Lectures on M. Renon’s “ Vie de 
traits, in oil, in his oinoinl robes ns moderator J 6 aus,”' 1864, which criticises as irrelevant 
of the general assembly. One, by Sir George themothodof thoEronchbiographer, 6 .‘Ea- 
Eeid, P.II.S.A., was executed by order of the tional Theology and Christian Philosophy 

S |ueen, and tho other, by It. ITordman, in England in the Soventeenth Century,’ 
i.S.A., an artistic if not very close likoneas, 2 vols. 1872 j 2nd edit. 1874; Tulloch’s most 
nowtheproporty ofSt. Andrews University, important work, in which Falkland and his 
was presented to Tulloch by friends nt the circle and the Cambridge Platonists are 
general assembly of 1880. sympathetically treated, and little loiown 

As a professor of theology Tulloch never regions of ni>eculation il1u.stratcd. 7.‘The 
forgot that his students wore to bo advisers Christian Doctrine of Sin,’ 1876, the Croail 
and guides as well as ciuiononts of dogma lecture. 8 . ‘ Some Facts of Religion and 
and experts in ritual, lie steadily urged of Life: Sermons preached before Ret 
tho vitM importance of an historical thoo- Majesty tho Queen m Scotland, 1866-70,’ 

a , resting on tho past but grappling with 1877, witli dedication to the queen. 9. 'Fas- 
lems oAho present, ilia kindred out- cal,' in Blackwood’s ‘Foreign Classics for 
look on church questions enabled him to English Readers,’ edited by Mrs. Uliphant, 
substitute a degree of freedom and elasticity 1878. 10. ‘ Modern Theories in Philosophy 
of discussion and criticism for tho previous and Religion,' 1884, a vigorous discussion 
rigid and essentially narrow inotliods. AVhat of recent and contemporary speculations, 
ho said of Chilling worth (Jffffionor/11. ‘Movements of Religious Thought in 
i, 168) applied with singular exactness to Britain during tho Nineteenth CentiOT, the 
himself; ‘ It seemed to him, ns it has seemed fifth sorics of St, Giles’s lectures, Edin wgh, 
to many since, possiblo to make room within 1885, 

the national church fur wido difTeronces of Tulloohwasa steady contributorto current 
dogmatic opiniom or, in other words, fortho literature. lie began withtheDundeepnpers, 
freorights of the Christian reason incessantly and in his ripor years ho found in the ‘ Scots- 
pursuing its inquest after truth.' At first man' a convenient medium for the exptes- 
regarded in some quarters as nn advocate of sion of an urgent opinion. He wrote forthe 
too broad and Inx tlioological tenets, ho was ‘North British Review,’ the ‘British Quar- 
ultimately recognised as an enlightened in- torly Review,’ ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the 
jievprotov of dogma gud q chagipion of qrtliQ- ‘ Ooqtempoyary Revieyvi’ thp ‘ Nineteentl; 
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Century,’* Good Words,'‘Fraser’s Magazine/ 1700, 8 vo. 4. ‘Justifcatio Paulina sinfl 
uid tlie ‘Edinburgh Eeview,’ Some of his Oyeribus/ Oxfoi-d, 1674, 4to. This was a 
giaffBzine articles—such as his discussion of criticism of the ‘ Ilarmonia Aposfolica ’ of 
jirfLeclty’s ‘ History of nationalism’in the fieorge Bull [q. v.], bisbtp of St. David's, 
ftiirtli number of the‘Contemporary,’and his Tully also wrote several other controversial 
elaborate examination of Newman's‘Gram- pamphlets againstllichordBaxter andothers. 
nar of Assent ’ in the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ’ A French poem by him is printed in the Ox- 
of 1670—might well bear repubheation. To ford volume of congratnlations on Queen 
the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- Mary's return from Holland (Oxford, 1643). 
tannica,’ besides various^ anonymous papers, Geouge Tully or Tuiliu (1662 P-1695), 
such as that on the Devil (Mns, Olii’Hant'b possibly the nephew of Hiomas, horn in 
jlfeHiou', p. 313), he contributed the articles Carlisle about the end of 1662, was the son 
on Arias, Athanasius, Augustine, Eusebius, of Isaac Tully of Carlisle. He matriculated 
Ffeelon, tbo various Saints Francis, Guos- fromQueen’a'College,Oxford,onl7May1670, 
ticism, Henry More, and Neauder. graduating B.A. on 6 Feb. 1674-6, and M.A. 

[Mrs Oliphant'i Memoir of Princip-il Tullocb, on 1 July 1678, and was elected a fellow on 
18 B 8 ; 6 eotbman, niulothevnawap.iperaoflSFub. 15 Miiroh 1078-9. He became chaplain to 
1880 ; Dr. A. K. II. Boyd’s T\vaiit 3 --flvo Years Richard Sterne [q. t.], archbishop of Yorlc, 
ofSt.Andre«ai akoHon'e Table-Talk of Sliirloy; was appointed stibdeauin 1680, and a pre- 
Scottish Church Magazine, vols. ii. and iii.; bendary in 1681, was for a time preacher of 
JJlMkwood's Magazine, 1880, vol. i.; Knight's ,St Nicholas in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
princip.il 8_liairpand his Friends; Alma Muters IGDl was presented to the rectory of 

Mirror, estimate by IJr. Munziea, and memorial Qafeghead in Durham, where he died on 
Min elcgi 03 by Bishop Wordsworth; pm-somd g t ^pril 169.5, and was buried in the church, 
kaovleago.] i. ii, leaving a widow and two children. 

TULLY, THOMAS (1620-1670'), divine. Besides several sermons, he was the 
fon of George Tully of Carlisle, was bom in author of: 1. ‘ A Defence of the Confnter of 
St. Mary’s ]uirish in that city on 22 July llellanmine's Second Note of the Church 
1620. ITo was oduontod in the parish free Antiquity against the Cavils of the Ad- 
school under John Winler, and afterwards viaor,’ London, 1087,4lo. 2. 'The Texts ex- 
at Barton Kirk in Westmoreland. Ho amined which Papists cite out of the Bible 
matriculated from Queen's College, O-vford,! forthe Proofof theirHoctrineoflnfoUibility/ 
on 17 Oct. 1634, graduating B.A. on 4 July j Oxford, 1087. 3. ‘ An Answer to a Dis- 
1639, and M.A. on 1 Noa'. 1012. lie Avaa course concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy/ 
elected a follow of the college on 23 Nov. Oxford, 1088,4fo. lie also assisted to trans- 
1643 and admitted 25 March lOU. When late Plutarch’s ‘Moralb’ and the historical 
Oxford Avas occupied by the parliamentarians works of Suetonius and Cornelius Nepos 
he retired, and obtained the masleraliip of (Wood, Af/ienee O.ron. ed. Bliss, iv. 423). 
the grammar school of Totbury in Oxford- [Wood’s Athon® Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 1055; 
shire, lleturniug to U.\ford, ho was admitted Foster’s Alnmni Oxon. 1500-1714; LnttreU's 
B.D. on 23 July 1Q57, and in the yoor follow- Brief Relation, 1857, i. 381; Notes and Queries, 
ing was appointed principal of fcjt. Edmund 9th ser. iii. 201.] E. I. C. 

Ilall and rector of Gritlletcn in'Wiltshire. TUNSTALL or TONSTALL, CUTH- 
After the Rest oration ho Avns created D.D. on BEUT (1474-1609), master of the rolls, 
9 Nov. 1660, and nominated one of the royal and bishop succes&iA-ely of London and 
chaplains in ordinary, and in April 1075 Avas Durham, horn in 1474, was the eldest and 
appointed dean of liipon. Hodiodinthepaiv illegitimoto son of Thomas Tunstall of Thur- 
aonage-housent Grittleton on 14 Jan. 1675-6. land Uostlo, Lancashire. The family had long 
Tally's strict adherenceto Calvinism, accord- been settled atThurlaud Castle, Avliich Cuth- 
ing to Wood, hindered his advancement. ba’l's grandfather, Sir Richard Timstall, had 

IleAvas the author of: 1. ‘JjOgicaApo- lost by attainder in 1460 in consequence of 
deiclica, swo Tractatus hrovis et diluciuus his Lancastrian sympathies (Cal. Fat. Foils, 
de demonstratioiio; cum disBerltttiuncula Edward IV, i. 333, 422 sqq.) Outhbert’s 
Gassendi codem pcrtinenlo,’ Oxford, 1662, mother is said to have been a member of the 
8 vo, 2. ‘ A Letter written to a Friend in Conyers family (Lulled, Itinerary, iv. 17; 
■Wills upon occasion of a late ridiculous ScRTin 3 S,D«rA(nn,vol.i.p.lxA'i;'V\'HiTAKEB, 
Pamphlet, wherein Avas inserted a pretended Fidhmondshire, ii. 271-4, where theinconsis- 
Prophecie of Thomas Bedtet's/ London, tencies of various Tunstall pedigrees are dis- 
1666, 4to. 3. ' Prajoipuorum Theologios cv&sed.', Wills the ArcMmonrydf Ficli~ 
Gapitum Enchiridion Didacticum/ London, niond, Surtees Soc. p. 288). He was bom at 
1068, 8 voj Oxford, 1683, 8 yo j Oxford, Hadd’orth in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
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a parisli iu which tjie Tunatalls held land of negotiate a continuance of the treat! T 
Sir John Conyers (Caf. 7 wg^ 4 i«,^)osi jMOffm, between Henry VIII and Pbitin 
Henry VII, i.No# 676). IIis eldest surviving of Castile (ib. ii, 422). lie wm II- • ® 
legitimate brother, Brian Tunstall, a noted structed to prevent Charles from for ^ 
soldier, inherited Thurland Castle, and was treaty with JPrance, and the^n 
hilled at Modclen Fiold on 0 Sept. 1613. tasks detained him moat of the follo”*^*'*^ 
Ho made Cuthbert supervisor of his will year in tho Netherlands ( 16 . vol. ii. 
and guardian of his son Marmaduke, an Bmwiir, Hist, i. 66 et son.) ' Duiinff'v' 
arrangemont which was confirmed by Ileury residence nt Brussels he lodged with Er™ 
VIII on 1 Aug. 1614 (Brian’s will printed mus; but his mission was unsuccessful a^' 

in 'WiimKiiB, ii. 273 j cf. Letters and according to his colleague, Sir Thomnaiitv™’ 

Papers of JIcnry VlU,\o\. i. No. 6288). _ not much to his taste (More to Erasmus’ 
Cuthbert was said by George I Lolland in Epistolee., ii. 16). On 12 May 1516 he was 
1663 to have beon'in his youth near two made master of tho rolls. On 16 Oct. 1618 
years brought up iu my great-grandfather he was present at Greenwich at the be- 

oir Thomas ITollaiid’s hilchun unknown, trothal of the king’s daughter Mary to the 
’till being known he was sent home to Sir dauphin of hVaiice, and delivered an oration 
Iticluud Tunstall his father [a/o], and so in praise of matrimony, which was printed by 
kept at school, as ho himself d('olar(>d in Bynson in the same year os ‘ 0. Toustalhin 
maimer tho same to me’ (Br.OMTUi'Lm.'D, Laudom Jrnlrimonii Oralio,’London 4to- a 
Notfolk, i. 232). Abmit 1401 he cntoml second edition was printed nt Basle in 1310 . 

Oxford TJnivorsity, matriculating, it is said. In tho latter year 'J’unstall became prebeu- 
from Balliol Uollc^o. An outbreak of tho dnry of Botovaut in York Cathedral and 
plague corapolk'd him to leave, and he ro- wiie again sent ns ambassador to CharlesV’s 
moved to King’s iriill (iiftorwards merged court at Cologne. lie returned to England 
in 'rriuily Collogo), Unnihridgo. yubso- in August 1620, hut left again in September, 
quontly ho graduated JjJi.l). at I’adun. Ho and was at Worms durmg the winter of 
acquired,besides the ordiuary scholastic aaid 1620-1. In his letters he gavo nn account 
t,hoologioalaocompliHhmenla,famlliaritywith of tho spread of Lutheranism in Germany, 
Oinok, Hebrew, mat hematics, and civil law, and ho onrnoslly urged Erasmus to writd 
Erasmus moiitinnod him as one of t.ho mon against that heresy (i6. i. col. 769). He 
who did credit to ITonry’s court, and ho on- roturned to England in April, and in May 
joyed tho friendship of Warliain, More, and was appointed dean of SaEsbury, receiving 
other leaders of the reuasci'iico iu England, about the same time tho prehends of Combe 
as well as of foruign scholars like Bealus and Ilcrnham in that cathedral. In 1632 
llhenanus and Budraus (see Ekasmub, Epp- ho was papally provided to the bishopric of 
stoha, 1642, pt. i. cola. 27,120,148,172,173, London, tho temporalities being restored on 
400,682,783,1168,1609). 6 July, On 26 May 1628 he was appointed 

After his return to England, Tunstall was koopor of tho privy seal, end ho delivered the 
on 26 Bee. 1600 prenunlod to tho rectory king’s spooch at the opouiug of parliament in 
of Barinston in Yorkshire, but ho was not that year. 

ordained nuhdoacon until 24 March 1609. In April 1526 Tunstall was once more 
He resiguodBarmstonbeforo 26 March 1607, appointed ambu.ssador, with Sir Eicbnrd 
and in 1608 was collated to the rectory of WingfiLld [n. v.], to Charles V {Stom MS, 
Stanhope in tho county of Durham. He 147, if, 07, 8(1). He loft Cowes on 18 April, 
olso hold tho living of Aldridgn in Rtaflbrd- and reached ’I’olodo on 24 May. Francis I 
shire, which he rosignod in 1609, being in had boon captured at Pavia, and Tunstall was 
that year collated to tho rectory of Steeple entrusted with a proposal for the dismember- 
Longford, Wiltsliire (Letters and Papers of meul of Franco and the exclusion of Francis I 
Henry VIII, i. 1007). On 26 Aug. 1611 and his son from tho French throne. It is. 
Archbishop Warliam appointed xiiustall liowovor, doubtful whether Wolsey was in 
his chancellor, and on 16 Deo. following oarnost, and Charles V was not in the least 
gave him tho rectory of ITairow-on-the- likely to fall in with these schemes. He was 
Hill. Warham also introduced him at oquolly reluctant to carry out his engagement 
court, and from this time his rise was rapid, to marry the Princess Mary, and as a result 
On 16 April 1614 he roooived tho prebend SVolsoy nooeptod the French offers of peace, 
of Stow Loi^a, Lincoln Cathedral, in sue- Tunstall returned to England through 
cession to Wolsey, and on 17 Nov. 1616 France in January 1526. Later in the year 
was admitted arclidoacon of Chester. On ho was engaged in a visitation of his diocese, 
7 May he had been appointed ambassador and his prohibition of Simon Fish’s ‘ Sup- 
ftt BiubsoIb to Charles, prince of Castile, to . plication for tho Beggars,’ Tyndale’s 'Neff 
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Testament,’ and other heretical hooks, is 
minted in 'Four Supplications’ (Early Eng- 
^ Test Soo. pp. x-xi). In 1637 he accom- 
fisnied Wolsey on his embassy to France, and 
{a the following years was one of the plenipo- 
tianes who negotiated the famous treaty of 
PmahraT and Pajaers, toI, iv. pt. 


In the divorce question, which now he- 
cape acute, Tunstali Was said to have been 
one nf those who would have been entirely 
on the emperor’s side had it not been for 
'Woleey’s influence, and Catherine chose him 
isme of her counsel; hut ho used hia influ- 
once to dissuade her from appealing to Rome. 
On 21 Feb. 1629-80 he was papally pro¬ 
vided to the bishopric of Durham in succes¬ 
sion to Wolsey, who had held the see in 
OTimanderw with the archbishopric of York. 
Temporary custody of the temporalities was 
panted him on 4 Feb., and plenary restitu- 
ton was made on 26 hlaruh ; he was suc¬ 
ceeded in the bishopric of London hy his 
ftiend and ally, John Stokesley [q. v.] 
Ttronghont the ensuing ecclesiastical re- 
Tolatinn Tunstall's attitude was one of 
‘invincihle moderation.' He retained till 
his death unshaken belief in catholic dogma, 
and he opposed with varying resolution nil 
measures calculated to destroy it; hutnt the 
lame timo he seems to have believed in 
‘passive obedionco ’ to the civil power, and 
even under Edward VI carried out (iccleeias- 
tical changes whensanctionod byparliamout 
which he opposed before their enactment. 
Thus ha protest od against Henry VIII’s as¬ 
sumption of the title of ‘supreme head’ 
even with tho saving clause about the rights 
of the church (Wilkihs, Conei/ia,-vol. lii.; 
cf. Stowe il/**?. 141, f. 86), hut he suhsequeutly 
adopted it without Toaorvatiou,_remonBtratod 
with Cardinal Pole on his attitude towards 
the I'oynl supremacy, preached ogninst the 
pope’s authority in Ins diocese, and was 
selected t o preach on Quiuqungosima Sunday 
1536 before four Carthusian monies con¬ 
demned to death for rcfueiiig the oath of 
supremacy (WBroTHUSLiiv, C/iron. i, 34). He 
maintained it also in a sermon preached 
before the king on Palm Sunday 16w, which 
was published by Berthelet in the'same year 
(London, 8vo), and roiesned in 1033 ([London, 
4to). Tunstall’s acquiescenco in this and the 
other measureswhich completed the severance 
hstween the English church and Rome was 
of material service to Henry VIII, for, after 
the death of Worham and Fisher, TunstaR 
was beyond doubt the most widely respected 
of English bishops. Polo wrote in 1636 to 
Qiberu that Tunstali was then considered 
&e greatest of English scholars ((kl. State 


Paper!, Venetian, 15.34-64, No. 116). His 
influence was, however, occasionally feared 
by Henry, and previous to the parliament 
of 1636 which sanctioned the dissolution of 
the lesser monasteries, Tunstali was pre¬ 
vented from attending it, first by a letter 
from Henry excusing him from being present 
on account of his age, and secondly, when 
TunstaU was already near London, by a 
peremptory order feom Cromwell to return 
(GAseTOT, Senry VIII and the M<ma^ 
term, i. 161, 294). 

In 1537 'I’unstaU was provided with a 
fresh field of activity by being appointed 
president of tbe newly created council of the 
north (State Papers, i. 654), and his volu- 
mlnooe cori’espoudence in this capacity is now 
in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 33647- 
32648). He was frequently appointed on 
commissions to treat with the Scots, and acted 
generally as experienced adviser to the sncces- 
bive lieutenant-generals appointed by Henry 
to defend the borders or invade Scotland. He 
continued, however, to take an active part 
in religious matters, and in 1637 he, as one 
of the commissioners appointed to draw up 
the ‘Instilution of a Christian Man,’ en- 
deavoimed to make it as catholic in tone as 
possible. In 1588 he examined John Lam¬ 
bert (d. 1638) [q. v.[) on the corporeal 
presence in the encharist, and in the follow¬ 
ing year he submitted to Henry arguments 
in favour of auricular confession as of divine 
origin (the manuscript, with critidsms on 
the margin in Henry’s own hand, is extant 
in Cottonian MS. Cleopatra E, v. 126). He 
attended the parliament of that year, which 
passed tho act of six articles, asserting 
among other dogmas that aiuiculor confes¬ 
sion was ‘ agreeable to the word of God,’ 
and in 1641 was published the ‘ great hible' 
in English, which was ‘ oveiseene and 
perused’ by Tunstali and Nicholas Heath 
[q. V.] For the next few years Tunstali 
was (^ufiy occupied on the borders; in 
1614 he was stationed at Newcastle during 
Hertford's invasion of Scotland. In Novem¬ 
ber 1645 he was commissioned to negotiate 
peace with France (State Payers, x. 088), 
and in the foUowing June was again sent to 
France to receive the ratification of the 
treaty of Ardres (ib .; Corr. Pol, de Odet de 
Sglve,yy, 3-6). He returned in August, and 
attended the parliament that was sitting when 
Henry VITI died on. 28 Jan. 1646-7. 

During Edward Vi’s reign Tunstall’s posi¬ 
tion became increasingly difficult, but bis 
friendly relations with Somerset and Gran- 
mer, combined with bis own moderation, 
saved him at fii'st from the consequences pf 
his antipathy to their leligioua policy. He 
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hmJ lieen appointed ty Henry VllI one of But lire hope that the caaoiicTwirirj 
the executors to his -will, concurred in the aided Warwiokin the deposition of Som™* 
elevation of Somerset to the proleolorate, would he able to reverse his religion 
and ollioiated at Edward Vi’s coronation proved vain, and Tunstall lilcB ttt 
(20 Feb. 1640-7). IIo took, however, no catholicb,soonfoundhiniselfinadiffimlbw 
part in tho deprivation of Ijord-cliancellor lion. In September 1660 he was accuse^*' 
Wriothesley, the loadiiiff catholic in the Kininn Menvile, a Soot, of enoouragins a 
council, and, though ho was included in the bcllion in the north and a Scottish inmio^ 
privy council as reconstituted in iilnroh, he Tho prociso nntiiro of tho accusationne™' 
does not seem to have abetted tho inoasuros transxnrod, and it is prohable that tka rmt 
hy which Somerset rendered himself hide- causes of tho proooodings against him wra 
pendent of its authority. IIo at tended various his friendship for Somerset, sympatkv with 
meet ings of the council until illness incnpaci- his oudeavours to check Warwick's peisecn. 
tinted him, and on 13 April ho waa directed, lion of tho catholics, and Warwiclrs plans 
owing to nows of tho aggressive designs of for diHSolving the bishopric of Durham and 
tho now French king, Iloiirjr II, to proceed otocling on its ruins an impregnable position 
to tho borders and take up his duties ns pre- for himself on tho borders. On 16 May 1651 
bident of the council of tho north (Aeta P. C. ho was bummoned to London (Cal State 
ed. Dasent, ii. 476). During the summer ho Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 33), and on the 
was busily engaged in putting the bordera 20th was confinud to his house ‘hy Cold- 
in a slate of dofunce and iu ranking proxmra^- harbor in Thames Streote’ {AnU P.C. iii 
lions for Somersot's invasion. On H .Inly, ns 277; WmoninsLUY, ii. 65). During his en- 
a last ulfort for pcaco, lio was comraibsiunud forced loisuro ho comxiosed his ‘De Veritdte 
to meet the Scots’ onvoye at Ilerwiek; hut Oorporis ot Sanguinis Domini nostri Jesn 
they failed to appear, and tho Soots’ alinck Chrisli in Eticharislia,’perhaps the hast con- 
mi Langholm caused tlio council to revoke temporarybtutumontof tho catholicdoctrins 
Tunat all’s oommisbiou (Aria P, C, ii. 616; of the oiicharist. It was completed in 1661 
SpTiYP, P]i. 1(10, 103). the aiitlior being then, as ho states, in his 

Tuiietall’s coniplinnoo with tho ooclusi- eovciity-soveiilh year. Canon Dixon asserts 
astical procuedings of tho council provoked that it wne published in the same year, hut 
a complaint from C-turdiiior in tlm spring pf the foot is o.\lremely improhablo, and no 
1647, but in the parliament which mot. in copyof such an edition hasbeaii traced. Tbs 
November ho votud against both tho bills iirst known edition was issued at Paris in 
for the abolition of chant ries(Aon7#’<7ouraa&, 1664; a second edition appeared at Paris in 
16 and 23 Doc.) Ho seems, however, to tho same j'oar. On 6 Oct. IDSl Cecil and 
littvo acqnicscod iu a hill ‘ for tlio admini- Sir John Mason [q. v.] wore directed to 
stratiou of tho aaovainent.' IJo was not in- cxamiiio Tunstall, probably with the objectof 
eluded in Iho famous Windsor commisbiun obtaining evidence against Somerset, whose 
appointed in tho following year to aniend arrest had already been arranged. Nothing 
the oQiccs of tho church, and in tho ])arlia- rusidtcd from the inquiry, hut some week 
moiilof Novcinhorholookapraniinentxtart on later a letter from Tunstall to Ninian Men- 
tho catholic bide in tho debates on tho sacra- vllu, containing, it is said, the requisite evi- 
ment and on the ritual recommnndations of denco of his treason, was found m a casket 
the commission (JioyalMS. 17 B. xxix; CUs- holonging to Snniersel. On 20 Bee. he was 
OPiiT and Bxsirop, Jidimrd VI avd the oonseqiiontly removed to tho Tower, and 
Common Prayer). IIo voted against tho act Norlhiimberlaud determined to proceed 
of uniformity and the act enabling priests to against him in the approaching sesaion of 
marry (^Lords' Jaurmta, 16 .Tan. and 19 Fob. parliament. On 28 March 1662 a hill for 
1648-0). Novortholess, after the act of hisdoprivalionwasiulroduccdmtotheHbuse 
uniformity had boon passed, Tunstall on- of Lords^j it passed its third reading, and 
forced its provisions in his diocese, llntonk was Bonl'down to tho commons on the 81st. 
no part in tho ovortlirow of fdomersot in Tlicro, being dcsoribod as ‘ a. hill against the 
October 1619, hut atlendod parliament in bishop of Durham for misxirision of treason,’ 
the following Novomhor, and sal on a com- it was road a iirst lime on 4 Axwil. But, in 
mitteo of the House of Lords appointed to bpito of Nortluimherland’s olaborate efforts 
doviso a measure for the restoration of epi- to pack it, the House of Commons showed 
scopal authority. He also attended tho privy many signs of independence, and before pro- 
council from Dooemher to February 1649-60, coedmg furl her demanded the attendance of 
and on 6 March was directed to repair to the bishop ‘and his accessories.’ This was 
Berwick iu view of a threatened Scottish in- a])parenlly refused, aud the hill foil throu^. 
vasion (Aota P. C, ii. 406). Tunstall, was, however, detained in we 
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Tower, end buljseijuently in the king’s heucb. 
prison, »ud on 21 Sept. 1662 the chief justice 
other laymen •wei-e commissioned to try 
him. He was tried at the "Whitefriars on 
Tower Hill on 4 and 6 Oct., and deprived on 
the 14 th of his bisliopric, which -was dissolved 
hr act of ])arliamcut in March 1662-3. 

'Queen Alary’s accession was followed on 
6 Aug. 1563 by Tunslnll's release from the 
hing's bench; an act of parliament wa.s passed 
in April 1564 rc-estnhlishing the bisliopric 
olDurham, and declaring that its suppression 
hod been brought about by 'the sinister 
labour, great malice, and corrupt means of 
rertain ambitious persona being then in 
authority.’ Tunstoll was restored to it, and 
was himself placed on commissions for de¬ 
priving Ilolgato, Ferrer, Taylor, Hooper, 
Harley, and other bishops. Ho also sought 
to convert various prisoners in tlie Tower 
condemned to death for heresy, but he re¬ 
fused the request of Cranmer, who had 
studied Tiinstall's hook, ‘ De A'orltato Cor¬ 
poris,’ in prison, to confer with him, saying 
that Crnnmer was more likely to shako him 
than be convinced by him. He took part in 
the Tscoption of Cardinal Polo on 24 Nov. 
ioi)4, but ho refrained us far as possible from 
persecuting the prolestants, and condemned 
none of them to death, Immediately after 
her nccussinn Elizabeth wrote to I'uustall on 
19 Coe. 1658, dispuusing with his services 
in parliament and at her coronation. Ho 
refused to tako the oath of supremacy, and 
was summoned to London, where he arrived 
on 20 July 1659, lodging ‘with one Dolman, 
a tallow chandler in Southwark' (MACuiir, 
p, 201). On 10 Aug. he wrote to Cecil, 
soying he could not consent to the visitation 
of Ins diocese if it extended to pulling down 
iltars, defacing churches, and taking away 
cruciflxes; hut on 0 Sept, ho was ordered to 
consecrate Matthew Porker as arokbishop of 
Canterbury. He rofuaed, and on the 28tli 
lie was deprived, in order, says Maohyn, that 
’be should not rcneylT the luntes for tlmt 
guarter’ {Diary, p. 214). Ho was committed 
to the custody of Parker, Avho treated him 
with every consideration at Lambeth Palace, 
Ho died there on 18 Nov., and was buried 
m the palace chapel on the followiim day. 
A memorial inscri ption, composed by Yval ter 
Haddoii [q. v.l is printed in Slow's ‘ Survey ’ 
(ed. Strype, App. i. 85) and in Ducarol’a 
‘Lambeth’ (Aiq)., p. 40). A portrait of 
Tunstall was lent in 1868 by Mr. _J._ Darcy 
Hutton to the National Art Exhibition at 
Leeds(TnoBNBWBy, Yorkshire Worthm,'p, 4). 
An engraving by Fourdrinier is given in 
Kddesn ‘ Life of "Wolsoy.’ 

TunstaU’s long caa-eor of eighty-five years, 


for thirty-seven of wMch he was a bishop, 
is one of the most consistent and honoorabla 
in the sixteenth century. 'The extent of the 
religious revolution underEdwardVIcaused 
him to reverse his views on the royal supre¬ 
macy, and he refused to change them again 
under Elizabeth. His dislike of persecution 
is illustrated by his conduct in 1527, when he 
put himself to considerable expense to buy up 
and bum all available copies of Tyndalee 
Testament, in order to avoid the necessity of 
burning heretics. In Mary’s reign he dis¬ 
missed a protestant preacher with the words, 
‘ nithcTto we have had a good report among 
our neighbours; I pray you bring not this 
poor man’s blood upon my head.’ 

Besides the works already mentioned. Tun- 
stall wrote! 1. ‘ De Arte Snpputan^ libri 
quattuor,’_ London, R. Pynson, 1522, 4to; 
other editions, Paris, 1620,4to; Paris, 1538, 
4to; and Strasburg, 1661, 8vo. 2. ‘ Contra 
Blosphematores Dei pricdestinationis opus,’ 
Antweip, 1356, 8vo. 3. ' Certaine Godly 
and Devout Prayers made in Latin by. . . 
Gnthboit Timstail,’ London, 1568,12mo [cf. 
art. Pahtez,!, Thoitas]. He olso wrote a 
preface to Saint Ambrose’s ‘ Expositio super 
Apocalypsim,’ Loudon, 1654,4to. j[For his 
epistle to Polo, written in conjunction with 
Stokesloy, see art. Si0Ki:ai,BV, John.] 

[TuubtiiU’B Works in British Museum Library, 
and correspondenca in Colton. MSS. passim, and 
Addit. MSS. 6758, 6237,25114,32617-8,82654, 
32CS7; Lansd. MSS. 082, «. 201, 201, 205; 
State Papers Heni^ VIII, 11 vols.; Letters and 
Papers, cd, Brower and Qiuidnei. 15 vols.; Oal, 
State Papers, Domestic, Scottish (cd. Thorpo, 
1858, and cd. Bain, 1808), Spanish, Venetian, 
and Foreign Ser.; Bymer's Foedorai Wilkins’s 
Concilia; Lords’and Commons’Journals; Sta¬ 
tutes of the Bcalm; Brosmi Epistolie, cd. 1612; 
Polo’s Epislolin; Acts of tho Privy Council, _ed. 
Nicoliis, vol. vii. and ed. Daseat, vols. i-vii.; 
Curr, Pol. de Marillaa ot de Selvo; Hamilton 
Fiipers, vols. i. and ii.; Sadler State Papers; 
Kllis’s Original Letters; Lodge’s Hlnstrations; 
Lit. Hemnius of Edward VI (Boxburghe Club); 
Wriothesley’s Cbron., Maebyn’s Diary, Obron. 
of Queen Jane (Camden Soe.); Oongh's Index 
to Parker Soc. Publ.; Leland’s Encomia, 1586, 
p. 45; Strype’s Worlus (general index); Hay- 
witid’s Edward VI; Fuller’s Church Hist,; 
Heylyn’s and Burnet’s Histories of the Heforma- 
tion; Foxo’s Actos and Monuments, ed. Towns¬ 
end ; Lo Neve’s Fasti Eccl, ed. Hardy; New- 
conrt's Beportorium and Hennessy’s Novnm Bep. 
1808; Maitland’s Essays on the Boformation; 
Dixon's Hist, of tlie CWeh of England; Lin- 
gard and Froode’s Histories; Biographia Bri- 
tannica, s.v. ‘Tonstall;’ Tanner’s Bibliotheca 
Brit.-Hih.; CoUoct. Dunelu,; Wood's Athense, i. 
303; Cooper's Athenm Gantabr, i. 198; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges; Surtees’s Durham; Whitsn 
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kev’B Biclimoudshlre; Baineh’a L(inc<ibbire, iv. 
616 ; deo's Eliztibotluui Clergy, 1898.1 

A. P. P. 

TUNSTALL, JAMES (1708-1762), 
divine and classical scboiaT, son of James 
Tunstall, an attorney at Bioliniond in York¬ 
shire,-was born about 1708. lie -was edu¬ 
cated at Sloidburii grammar school under 
Bradbury, and was admitted a 8 i^ar at 
St. John’s Gollogo, Cambridge, on 29 Jime 
1724, -when post Sixteen, being partly main¬ 
tained at the university by an uncle. Ilo 
graduated B.A. in 1727, M.A. in ]781,B.T). 
in 1738, and D.D. on 18 July 1741. To tho 
university colloclion of poems on tho ac¬ 
cession 01 George II he contributed a sot of 
Greek verse, and his not for the doctor’s 
degree was much applauded. Ou 24 March 
1728-0 ho was elected to a fellowship at his 
college, and ullimalely became its senior 
dean and one of Ihe two principal tutors. 
Tie was famous ‘ as a pupil monger,’ both ns 
regards his classical knowledge and his kind¬ 
ness of manners CWiiitakum, Whalley, ed. 
1818, p. 4 17). 

Tunstall, on tho jiresentation of Edwai'd, 
second earl of Oxford, was instituted on 
4 Duo. 1739 to the roclory of Hturmor in 
Essex,and liel d it uni il early in 17(6 (Mokakt, 
Esnex, ii. 317). In October 1741 ho was 
elected to the post of public orator at Cam¬ 
bridge, pollingr 160 votes against 187 re- 
carded lor Philip Youge, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich (Ooopub, %i7mh <if Canibr, iv. 
214), and was allowed to hold it, though 
absent from tho university, until 1746, when 
his grace for a continuance of the jiurmiasiou 
was refused. This absence was caused by 
his appointment about 1743 as domestic 
chaplaiu to Potter, tlio arelibishop of Can¬ 
terbury. 

The archbishop ollurod Tunstall in 1741 
the rectory of Saltwood in Kent, but it was 
declined. Ilo accept ed, however, tho vicarago 
of Minster in tho Tale of Thanet (eollatod 
12 Eeb. 1746-7), .uid tho rootoryof Great 
Chart, near Ashford in ivent (collated 
6 March 1746-7), each of which was worth 
about 200/. per annum (llABToro, Koni, iiL 
261, 410, iv. 832), Ilo had become a senior 
fellow of his college on 12 Nov. 1740, hut in 
consonuunco of these preferment she vacated 
his fellowship in I’ehruory 1747-8. Erom 
1746 to his death he was treasurer and canon 
residentiary of St, Davids, 

Tunstall married, about 1760, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Dodsworth of Thornton 
Watlas, Yorkshire, by his wife Henrietta, 
daughter of .Tohn Hutton of Marsko, and 
sister of Matthew Hutton, successively arch¬ 
bishop of York and Canterbury, On the 


nomination of this Brohbishop'hTwir]!;! 
lated on 11 Nov. 1767 to tL 
liochclale, which was considered to be^x 
about 800 /. a year. It fell short 
and It was not the preferment that he Wd 
for, lus desiro being to obtain a prebenZ 
stall at Canterbury. He died, disappointed 
of Ills wish and in poor civeumatanoes at 
the Jiouse of a brother in Mark Lana. London 
on 28 March 1762, and was buried iS a’ 
chancel of St. Peter, CornhiU, on 2 Ann! 
Uis widow moved to Hadleigh in Sutfeiv 
and died there on 6 Deo. 1772, in her 
ninth year, A marble slab to her n ’ 
is at the west end of tho north aisle. 


daughters at least survived him. The three 
that woro living in 1772 were sent to Lis¬ 
bon for their health. Henrietta Maria, the 
second, married, on 14 .Time 1776, John Groft, 
merchant at Oporto, and was mother of 
Sir .Tohn Croft, hart, [aeo Ckopt, Jom] 
ohargd d’aHairoe at Lisbon; Catherina, ths 
sixth daughter, manded, first, the Eev.Ed¬ 
ward Chomhorlayne, and, secondly, Horatio, 
lord Walpole, afterwards second earl of Oi- 
ford; .lane, tho seventh daughter, manied, 
first, Stephen Thompson, and, secondly. Sir 
Evorard Homo [q.v.] ’ 

TnJ7llTun8taUprinledinLatm: 1 . ‘Epi- 
slola vinim enmitum Conyers MiddletoV 
in whioh ho made a ‘ learned and spirited 
attack’ on that writer’s life of Cicero by 
quoHtioningthepoiuiinom’BsofCicero’slBttDtB 
to Bratus, which Middleton had accept^ 
without reserve. Middleton retorted very 
sharply in ‘ Tlio Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, 
and of Brutus to Cicero’ (17-13), claiming to 
have vhidicatofl their outhoulicity ana to 
Imvo confuted all his critio's objections. 
Tunst all promptly replied in 2 , ‘ Observations 
on tlio present Collection of Epistles beiween 
Cicero and Brutus, in answer to the late 
pretoneos of tho Rev. Dr. Middleton’ (1744), 
and in the next year Jeremiah MarUaad 
confirmed his view. Tho verdict of most 
scholars i s now against Middleton, Tunstall 
advert ieod a now edition of Cicero’s letters 
to Poinponins Atticus and to his brother 
Qaiiitus, and ho brought up with him to 
London in 1762 his annotations on the first 


throo books of tho lottors. They were offered 
to Bowyor, who doelined to lake them until 
tho whole copy was ready. A week or two 
later Tunstall died (Puaaii, Anonymum, 
Oonlury iv. 98), 

Tunst all’s other works were; 8 . 'Semion 
before House of Commons,’ 1746, 4. Yindi- 
cation of Power of States to prohibit CSan- 
destino Marriages, particularly those of 
Minors,’ 1766, 6 . ‘Marriage in Sodety 

stated,’ 1766. Both of those productions 
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I^in answer to treatises of Henry SteL- 
(lOST-lTeS) [q.v.], and were caused 
h the passing of the marriage act of 1763. 
g^'Academica. Parti. Several Discourses 
cB katural and Kevealed Eeligion,’ 1760. 
7 ilicetures on Natural and Ttevealed Eeli- 
cion read in the Chapel of St. John’s College, 
t'jBibridge,’ 1766. They were published by 
(BbscripUonfor the benefit of Ins family, and 
mte edited by his brothei'-in-law, Frede- 
nck Dodsworth, afterwards canon of'Wind- 
la who acted as a father to the children. 

install gave critical annotations to the 
jtst edition of Duncombe's Horace, and ob¬ 
tained Waiburton’e notes on Hudibras for 
Zichoiy Crey. Lei levs from him to the 
secondEarl oi Oxford, Dr. Birch, and Zachary 
Gray are among the additional manuscripts 
at the British Museum (4253, 4300, and 
*3990 respectively). Ho was a friend and 
wrwsponden t of W arburton (Nich oi s, Illng- 
tntimiB of Literature, ii. 106, 124-6, 129), 
Old his letlers to Grey are printed in that 
Kork (iii. 704-6, iv. 372-4). Ilia other friends 
included Thomas Baker ‘Soeius ejeetus’and 
John Byvom the poet. Ilia library was sold 
in 1764, and 162 mamiscidptsoi-monsbyhim 
lossed to Sir Everard Homo. 

fUichola's Illubtr. of Lit. iii. 703; NiohoWs 
Litoivy Auoed. ii. 108-70, in. GG8, v. 412-13 j 
Bjiom'sBotnaiiis, ii. i.42j Notes and Queries, 
Sihaer. *i. 85,131; Mayor's B.tker, i. 304, 30G, 
339 ; Masters's Memoir of Baker, pp. 83, 114- 
119; Vicars of Bochdale (Chetharo hoc. i. now 
tti.) pp. 182-97 ; Pigot’s Hodloigh, pp. 211- 
313; Pishwiek’s Bochdale, pp. 237-8; Lo 
Here’s Fasti, i. 318, in, 614, iv. 372-4; Postor's 
Yorkshlio Pedigrees, sub ‘Croft' and ‘Dods- 
eeitb;’ information from Mr. B. F. Scott, St. 
John's Coll. Cambridge ] "W. P. C. 

IDDNSTALL, MARMADUKE (1743- 
1700), naturalist, bom in 1743 at Button 
Constable, Yorksbire, was socoud son of 
Cuthbert Constable (who had changed his 
name ftom Tunstall on inheriting property 
in 1718, and who died in 1747), by his second 
wife, Ely, daughter of George Henenge, 
of Hainton, TAncolnshire. lie was edu¬ 
cated at the college of Douai. In 1760 he 
succeeded to the family estates of Scargill, 
Button Long Villers, and WycBffo by the 
death of his uncle, Mormaduke Tunstall, 
and resumed that family name. Of studious 
habits, he devoted himself to literature and 
Haence, and in 1704, when only twenty-one, 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries. After finishing liis education he re¬ 
sided for several years in Welbeck_ Street, 
London, and there began the formation of a 
museum. He was elected a fellow of the 
Boyal Society on 11 April 1771, and in the 


same year published anonymously his 'Orni- 
thologia Britannica’ (fol. London), a rare 
work, which has been reprinted by the 
"WilluAhy Society. 

Eo 1776, on his marriage with the daugh¬ 
ter and coheiress of Mr. Markham of Eoxby, 
Lincolnshire, he removed to his house at 
Wycliffe, Yorkshire, and thither his collec¬ 
tions were afterwards transferred. Here he 
was on most intimate terms with a fellow- 
naturalist, Thomas Zouch, the incumbent of 
Wyclifte,despitethefact that he had opposed 
Zouch’s presentation to the benefice, of '^ich, 
olthougn a Roman catholic, Tunstall was 
patron. He lived a quiet and retired life, 
corresponding with various naturalists, in¬ 
cluding Lmn6. 

He died suddenly at Wycliffe Hall on 
11 Oct. 1700, leaving no issue, and was 
buried in the chancel of hia own church. 
His widow died in October 1826. 

Besides the ‘ Omitbologia Britannica' he 
published ‘An Account of several Lunar 
Iris’ (or rainbows) for the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ in 1788. 

His museum was purchased by Geoigu 
Allan [q. v.] of Grange, near Darlington, and 
nassed with the latter’s collections into the 
hands of the Literary and Philosophical So¬ 
ciety of Nowcastle-on-Tyne in 1822. 

[Fox’s Synopsis of the Newcastle Museum, 
1827 (biogr. with portrait and engraving of the 
coat-of-armSi shoiving thirty-five quaFlorings); 
Gent. Meg. 1790, ii. 050 j pref. to ‘Willuglihy 
Soeiety’s lopiiut of the Ornithologia Britannica.] 

B. B. -W. 

TUNSTALL or Helmus, THOhlAS (d. 
1616), Roman catholic martyr, was col¬ 
laterally descended from the Tunstalls of 
Thurland Castle, who subsequently moved 
to Scargill, Yorkshire. The family remained 
staunch Roman catholics, and several of its 
members entered the Society of Jesus, adopt¬ 
ing Scargill as their name {Douai Dianes, 
passim). Thomas was probably horn at 
Rendal, being described in the Doutu re¬ 
gisters as ' Oarliolensis’ and ‘ Eendollensis.’ 
lie was matriculated under the name Helmes 
at Douai on 7 Oct. 1607, was ordained priest 
in 1609, and sent os missionei to England 
in 1610 (*8. pp. 19, 34, 287). He was a 
secular priest, not a Jesuit, and subsequently 
made a vow to enter the Benedictine order. 
Shortly after his arrival in England ha was 
arrested, and he spent four or five years in 
various prisons, the last of them being Wis- 
^ch Cast le. From this he escaped by means 
of a rope, hut cut his hands severely, and 
applied to the wife of Sir Homo L’Estra^e, 
wdio was skilled in dressing woun^. Her 
suspicions of his identily were raised, and 
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slie monlloned the matter to her huahand, 
a justice of the peace, who ordered Tunatall’a 
arrest. lie was conveyed to Norwich to 
stand his trial at the (luarter sessions, was 
condcuiucd to death for high treason on the 
testimony of one witness who is said to have 
committed peijiiiy, and on ] 3 July IGJ 6 was 
hanjjod, drawn, and quartered on the gallows 
outside Magdalen Gatos, Norwich. Jlishoad 
was, at his own request, jilacod over St. Ben- 
net's gate, A portrait of Tunstnll wns given 
hy Canon llaino to Stonyluirat College 
(IUinu, Beponitiona from York Caatle, p. 
44). Two of Tunstall’s nephews—^William 
(1611-1681), rector of Ghent; and Thonina 
(161^-1011)—were AvoU-known Jesuits 
(Foinv, liecorda, vii. 784-5). 

[Exemplar Literarnm a quodnin sacordoto col- 
logiiAnglorumlDancrni. .. duMartyriiaquatuor 
oiusdom collogii, Douiii, 1617: Jlistoire veri¬ 
table du ninrtyro do troia probtroa da coll6ga 
do Douay, Faria, 1017; Flomoflold'a Norfolk, iii. 
380; Dod’a Oliurcli Ilist, ii. 382; Foloy's Rf- 
oorde 8. J., a'. 600-2, vii. 781-6; Ohallouora 
Modora Brit. MarlyroLogy, 1836, ii. 61-8.] 

A. F. P. 

TUNSTED, SIMON {d. 1309), hliiiorilo 
friar and mUoollauooua Avritor, AAma horn at 
Norwich, his father heiiig a nat ivo of Tun- 
stead, Avhonco the surname Avas doriv;od. 
Simon onlorod the community of Groyfriars 
at Norwich, clistinguishod Iiimsulf hy'lcnru- 
ing and piety, and Avas made doctor of theo¬ 
logy. According to Blomoliold, ho Avas aftor- 
Avards AA'ardon of tlio Franciscan ooiiA’ont at 
NorAvich. In 1.351 ho Avas tlie regent master 
of the Minorites in Oxford, and finally abont 
1860 hecarae tho tAventy-iiinth minister pro¬ 
vincial over tho Avhole English branch of tho 
ordor. He died and Avas hiiriod in tho nunnery 
of Bruisynrd, Suflbllf, iu 1309 (Lx'mn, Orty- 
friara at Oaford, p. 241). 

Lolaiid, Avho calls him Donostadius, 
ascribes to liiin only a commentary on the 
‘Motoora’ of Aristotle; Bale mentions two 
other Avorks, additions to tho'Alheon’ of 
Biohardof Wallingford, and ‘ Quatuor Priu- 
cipalia Musicte.’ ‘ Albuoii ’ aa'Cs an ostrono- 
mical instrument. Tunsted iniprovod hntli 
the instrument, and its inventor's descrip¬ 
tion (Laud MSS, Miarell. 057). Tho only 
ground for ascribing the musical trealibo 
to Tunsted is tho colophon, dated August 
1361; ‘Illo aiiloiu anno regeus orut inter 
Miuores 0.xouia3 frator Simon do Tiistude, 
doctor sacro thoologie, qui in musica pollehat, 
ecium in septem artibus lihorolibus.^ Three 
copies are knoAvn; tAVo in the Bodleian 
Library (Bodleian MS. 616; Dighy MS. 90), 
and one in tho British Museum (Addit. M». 
8866, Avith the ‘ Summa' of John Ilanhoys), 


Each of the three copies has ffivm'riTT 
maoouraciQs of description. Bale 
knew the British Museum man^Ky 
did not notice that it contained tAvoliS 
and q^uetod the opening Avords < Quema£ 
dnm inter triticum ao zizaniom^ 
ginning of TIanboys's 3i-eatiso. Tanuer^ 
loAVOcl Bale m this, altering the datetoUsi. 
and Hawkins {UMoni of Mum, di. Kn 
64n. 67, 66) copies laiiner, and formallv 
ascribes _ ‘Qimtnor IVmoipalia Mnsicie^ 
written m I J.l^ to Hanboys. Tanner™; 
^ally correctod Ins mistalso in writinrof 
Tunsted. Worse oonfusion has beenocca- 
sioned by raistiikes concerning the O-xford 
mnnnscnpls. In Bernard’s cataloeueVov. 
ford 1697) tho Bodleian manuscript is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ Do Musica continua et discrela 
cum dingrammatibiisj' the Digby manu- 
script receives its correct title, loUoived bv 
‘ quoin I'didit Oxonio Thomas de Tenkesbury 
A.n. 1651,’a mistake suggested by tbs mi- 
moraudum on tbo first pegs that the manu¬ 
script Avns presontod to the 0.xford Minorites 
1.3.S8 by John of ToAvkesbury, with the ab¬ 
sent of the minister provincial, Tbomaa 
Kyngt'bbiiry [q. v.] Wood fell into the inma 
mist like.' Thomas de Toukosbury ’ vor Joannes 
do Toiikosbury) has heou frequently alluded 
to iiB a mcdimvnl musical theorist; on anony¬ 
mous work in Dighy MS. 17 wns ascribed to 
him, and Aims announced for publication by 
Coussemakcr, Avho subsequently regretted be 
could not lind room for it. The differing titles 
given by Bernard niitiivally suggested that 
Tunsted Avroto tAvo differont treatises; but 
tho only material variation is that the Digbv 
manuscript omitsasliort prologue, withwbicli 
t lio otlior copies begin. Bimiey corrected this 
mistitldi alter c.\aminiiig the tAvo 0.\fard 
manuscripts; yot it luis been repeated by 
OusoUiy (ill tho English edition of Nau- 
Mxvs'n llliiafri'rto Qeacliivhte der Mttsdt,-a, 
6(111 and FOtis. In Eavonsoroft’s ‘Briete 
Discourso of,.. MunsurnblcMuBicke’(lGU), 
a Ircaliso hyJohuDunstahlc is often quoted; 
but tho quotations so exactly coincide witli 
the last, of tho ‘Quatuor Principalia’tbatit is 
probable D un.s I ablo's supposed treatise (other- 

wvAa i«an11w 4l\ia 


as LiinsiQUH 111 uoussouiaiiera 'oenpLunjo 
do Musica inedii covi' (vol. iv.), hut the last 
section had previously appoarsd separately 
as an anonymous Avork m vol. iii., the chapters 
being there divided differently. Tha grounds 
for nsorihing it to Tunetod are admittedly 
iusiiiffcieiit; and internal evidence points to 
the author being a foroigner either by birth 
or education. He calls Philippus de Vitnaco 
‘ flos musicorum totius mundi,’ and 
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. Biotets, The first of the ‘ Principalio, ’ is 
* jlatire; the second deals with the ele- 
*%tg of music, the construction of the 
monochord, and intervals; the third, with 
station and plain song; the fourth and 
most important being devoted to mensurable 
music, iho work is clearly and practically 
^tten, and is unsurpassed in value by any 
ot the medireval treatises, except perhaps 
Vfalter Odington’s. It was quoted in Lans- 
Jovroe MS. 703, written at Waltham Abbey 
in the fifteenth century; and an epitome of 
tie second ‘ Prinoipalo ’ is in Addit. MS. 
10330, written at New College in 1600. 
lloiley in 1697 included it in his list of treo- 
iises, but without an author's name. It is 
often quoted in II. Piiiomann’s ‘ Studien ziir 
Gesdiichte der Notonschrift,'seels. 8 and 9. 

reiomofleld'a History of_ Norfolk, ir. 113; 
idond’a Comnicntiirii de Scrlploribus Britnnnioe, 
n, 337 ; Cat. of MmiRscripts ia Cambridge 
UoiTersity Library, iv. 182; Ooxo's Cat. of 
Jfjaasoripts in the Bodleian Library; Hale’s 
tcriptoros Britannioe, p. 473; Pitsaus, Scrip- 
turan Catnlogns, p. .'102; Tanner’s Catalogue 
pp. 378 ,728; Burney’s History of Music, ii. 209, 
391 ; Weals’s Hesoriptivo Catalogue of the Loan 
Mibition of 1886, p. 122; Nagel's Gesohiohle 
der Siuaik in Tdiigliind, i. 02, 1.39; Ilnvoy’s 
Hhtory of Englisli Music, pp. 37-40, 

TUPPER, MARTIN PARQUIIAR 
(1810-1889), author of ‘ Proverhial Philo- 
radiy,’ born at 20 Eevouahire Place, Maiy- 
letoe, on 17 July 1810, was the eldest 
tan of Dr. Marlin Tupper, P.R.S. (d. 8 Deo. 
1814, aged 66), a well-known physician of 
jiew Burlington Street, who was twice 
offered o haronetcy, first by Lord Liverpool 
and then by the I'lnke of Wellington (Gait. 
Mag, 1846, i. 100). Tho pool's mother was 
Ellin Devis, niece of Arthur ‘Williiuu Devis 
[q. V.] and daughter of Robert Marris, a 
landscape-painter and a native of Lincoln- 
tlibe; sue died in 1847, The Tapper family 
isofan old Iluguenot stock known as TU])- 
per in Germany, Tonpard in Prance and the 
Netherlands, and Tupper in England and 
America. Representatives of the family 
were exiled by Charles V from IleBse-Cassol 
for their protestaut opinions about 1622. 
Of these, Henry Tupper settled at Chichester, 
and his son John, a direct ancestor of the 
poet, died in possession of a small estate in 
Qaemsey in 1601. This John's grandson 
distinguished liimself by giving such in¬ 
formation at Spithead on 16 May 1692 as 
led to the victory at La Hogue, and received 
a massive gold chain and a medal from 
William Iff (for the rare medal by James 
Hflettier, soe fiTedallie Hist. 1886, ii. 64; 


grant of arms to John Elisha Tupper, 1826, 
ap. Misc, Gen, et Herald,, new ser. ii. 1). 
A younger brother of John Tupper, the hero 
of 1692, held a naval commission under 
William III, and was grandfather of John 
Tupper of the Pollett, Guernsey, the father 
of Dr. Martin Tupper. 

Of the senior branch of the Tappers who 
remained in Guernsey, a large number have 
distinguished themselves in the army end 
navy. Among these the most noteworthy 
were Lieutemuit Carr6 Tupper, a gallant 
young olficer wlio was killed at Bastia on 
24 April 1794 (see United Service Journal, 
1840, pp. 174, 341) ; Lieutenant 'William 
Tupper of H.M.S. i^bille, mortally wounded 
in an action with Greek pirates on 18 June 
1826; Colonel William de Vie Tapper, who 
entered the Chilian service and was slain in 
action at Talea on 17 April 1830; Colonel 
"William Lo Mesurier Tupper, who served 
with the British Legion m Spain and was 
mortally wounded at St. Sebastian on 6 May 
1836; and General JobnTuppev, who served 
at Quiberon under Hawke in 1769, was a 
colonel under Rodney on 12 April 1782, and 
was commandant-in-ebief of the marines at 
the time of his death on SO Jan. 1795 (Gent. 
Mag. 1706,1.178). UftheAmericaubranches, 
besides several missionaries of note. Tappers 
distinguished themselves on either side at 
Bunker Hill, and one of them was thanked 
by Washington in general orders. Sir Charles 
Tapper, the Canadian statesman, is a descen¬ 
dant of the bwalist soldier (Du HAtxlahd, 
Gaiealogical Sketdiee', Mag. of American 
Historg, October 1889; Duman, History of 
Guernsey, 1841; TaiBArai, Sir CAarles 
Tupper). 

After education at Charterhouse (1821-6), 
Martin Earquhar matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 21 May 1828, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. 1832 and M.A. 1885. In 1831 
he won Dr. Burton’s theological essay prize, 
Gladstone standing second. He enteredLin- 
coln’s Inn on 18 Jan. 1832, and was called to 
the bar in 1836, but never practised os a 
barrister. In 1832 appeared his first work, 
‘ Sacra Poesis,' which is now sought by the 
curious, and in 1838 ’ Geraldine ’—a ‘ sequel 
to Ohristahel' (see Blackwood’s Mag, Decem¬ 
ber 1838). In the same year the first part 
of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ was written in 
his cumbers at 21 Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn. Some fragments had Been written as 
early as 1827. The original edition of 1838 
attained a very moderate success, while its 
first appearance in America was almost a 
failure. It was quoted by Willis in the 
‘Home Journal’ on the supposition tluit it 
was the fqrgqtteu work qf a seyepteenth- 
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centiirywriter; but the style with, its queer 
invoiBions bears more resemblance to the 
English of an erudite German of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The demand for the ‘ Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy’ increased rapidly, and 
for twenty-five years there were never fewer 
than five thousand copies sold annually in 
England. The work was expanded into four 
senes (1839-7G), of which tho earlier went 
through between fifty and sixty editions. 
It was translated into German and Danish, 
and into French verse by G. Mfitivier in 
18G1. In tho illustrated quarto edition of 
1881 it is stated that a million copies had 
been dispersed in America, and a quarter of 
that number in Great Britain. Vast num¬ 
bers of fairly educatud middle-olaas people 
perused those singular lythmical effusions 
with genuine enthusiasm, and thought that 
Tupper had eolipsed Solomon. Clever paro¬ 
dies by Cuthbert Bede and others appeared 
(cfi Pumei, 1842; DonobON, TheNevj^elfi'y 
of Christ Church, 1872, sect. 13), and the 
book was ably and savagely reviewed in 
‘Il'aaor’ (October 1862) and elsewhere. Tap¬ 
per persuaded himself that the literary cri¬ 
tics who decried his work were a malicious 
and discredited faction. Tet in duo time 
‘ Martin Tupper ’ became a synonym for oon- 
teumtible commonplace. 

None of Tapper’s other works caught the 
popular taste, but among them may bo 
noted his ‘War Ballads” (1864), ‘Kifle 
Ballads ’ (1809), ‘ Protestant Ballads ’ (1874), 
and the ‘ Bides and Beveries of Mr. .dDsop 
Smith, edited by Peter Query, Esq.’ (1867), 
a vigorous and unsparing criticism of ‘ wicked 
wives, bad servants, dull parsons, hypocriti¬ 
cal mercy-mongers and soilistical critics.’ 
Tupper was of a cliivnlroiis nature, and his 
feelings sometimes ran away with his judg¬ 
ment i yet he led a forlorn hope in many 
movements that have since won success. 
Thus his American and Canadian ‘ Ballads' 
tended to promote international kindli¬ 
ness between England and the United 
States of America; his ‘ Biile BoUads ’ gave 
a warm support to the volunteer movement 
at a time wnen it was most needed, and ‘ 
iBsop Smith ’ was strong on the reform of 
the divorce laws. 'Tupper was also an early 
friend to the colonising of Liberia, and he 
gave a gold medal for the encouraging of 
African literature. Both in prose and vurse 
hedged upon his countrymen the duty of 
national defence, and several of his sugges¬ 
tions were adopted by the authorities. He 
farther displayed considerable ingenuity as 
an inventor (My lAfe, p. 217). He was 
admitted a fellow of the Boyal Society on 
8 May 1846 j and he hsd the courage to 


enter a protest against 
the society’s meetings. He who 
the degve/of D.O.L. f^Oxford h 
received distinctions from several 
sovereigns, the Prussian goMme^rf 
science and art being forwarded to iZ 
io 1844, L ,1. pSi 
time he was frequently seen at St. Jaw* 
(in a Queen Anne court suit), thinking i? 
right to moke his ‘duteous bow, wheMvw 

received’ 

P.- Ha was welcomed enthiiaiis.’ 

tica ly on hm two visits to America h, 
} ^ ,^"«“S.th6 zenith of ^ 

fame (1860-60) he received many distin. 
guished visitors at his house at Alburv 
near Guildford, among them NatLaniel 
Hawthome, who ill requited his hospitiilitv 
by some not too agreeable remarks in hia 
‘English Notebooks.’ During ths next 
few years he experienced heavy losses owing 
to the failure of an insurance ofiice, and* 
though ho overcame the impediment in hU 
speech which had been an obstacle in early 
life, be was unable to recoup his losses by 
lecturing. He accepted on 26 Dec. 1873 a 
civil list pension of l20Z. (Comes, Lit. and 
the Pension List, p. 69 ; Bbiiton, Aafo4wr. 
1860). In 1888 he was presented with a 
public testimonial by some of his admirers 
(Tunes, 26 and 26 Sept. 1883). In 1886 
be published his naive ‘Autobiograp^’ 
and his ‘ Jubilate' in honour of Queen Vic¬ 
toria. lie died ot Albnry after a short ill. 
ness, on 29 Nov. 1889, and was buried in 
Alburv oliiirohynrd. By his second consul 
Isabella, daughter of Arthur William Devis 
(his mother's uncle), whom he married in 
] 886, be left a large family. One of the 
daughlers, Ellin Isabelle, has published 
several translations from the Swedish and 
books for oliildrcn. 

Personally Tupper was a voin, genial, 
wnrm-lieartod man, a close friend and a good 
hater of cant, hypocrisy, and all other 
enomies of his couiilry. He remained the 
butt of tho critics for over half a century 
without being soured. 

Tupper’s portrait was frequently engraved. 
One engraved by J. H. Baker, after Son- 
ebard, was prefixed to many editions of the 
‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ A bust by Behnes 


was lithographed, and a photograph was 
prefixed to ‘ My Life as an Author’m 1880. 

'Tnpper’s published works comprised mote 
than thirty-nine volumes. Of his earlier 
works numerous editions were published in 
America, whore collective editions of his 
‘ W orks ’ appeared at Philadelphia, 1861, and 
also at New York, Boston, and Hartford. 
‘Goins from Tupper’and ‘Seleotions’ W? 
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^ published in London, the latter by | 
jfiBon in 1866. 

fApait from My Life as an Author (1836), I 
•utobiopaphical material abounds in Tapper's 
”See also Poster’s Alumni Ozon. 1715- ^ 
1886 /Lincoln’s Inn Registers, ii. 146; Burke's 
Tended Gentry, 1894, ii. 2060; Tupper’s Hist. ' 
offfuernsey, 1876 passim j Times, 30 Nov. 1889 ; 
^onseum, 1889, ii. 781; Spectator, Iziii. 803; 
Biograpb end Review, vi. 149 ; Photographic 
Pirttaits of Men of Eminence, 1865, vol. iii.; 
gt, lames’s Gazette, 27 Jnne 1881; Mitford 
Cgtresp-cd.L'Estrange, ii. 266 ; Holmes's Auto- 
fiat of the Breakfast Table, 1869, pp, 307, 317, 
361 ' Hamilton’s Parodies, vi. 88-91 ; Allibone'a 
Piet, of Englieh Lit.; Brit. Mus. Cat. Some 
lettsis from Tapper to Philip Bliss, dated 1847, 
ireinA-ddit'MS. 31676.] T. S. 

TUSBE,WILLIAM de (d. 1176), bishop 
ef Norwich. [See William.] 

turberville, DAUBENEY (1612- 

1698), physician, born at Wayford in Souier- 
ttt in 1612, was the son of Q-eorga Turber- 
villa of that place. lie matriculated from. 
Onel College, Oxford, on 7 Nov. 1634, gra^ 
dusting B.A. on 16 Oct. 1636 and M.A. on 
17 July 1840. On the outbreak of the civil 
irtr he took up arms for the king, and 
assisted in tlia defenoo of Exeter in 1646. 
On its surrender to Fairfax in April 1846 he 
jutirad to 'Rayford, and practised medicine 
there and at tho neigubouring town of 
Gtookhom. He eventually removed to 
S^ishory, and at the Restoration on 7 Aug. 
1660 took the de^ee of M.D. at Oxford. 
He made a speciality of eye diseases and 
acquired cousiderable fame. According to 
miter Pope [q. v.] he cured Queen Anne, 
when she was a cluld, of a dangerous inflam¬ 
mation in her eyes, after the court phyaioiana 
had failed. He was also consulted for his 
eyes by Pepys, to whom ‘ he did dieouurse 
learnedly about them ’ (Pxil'YS, Diary, 1848, 
iv. 472, 482, 483). He died at Salisbury on 
21 April 1696, aud was buried in the cathe¬ 
dral. Hie wife Anne, whom be married at 
"Wayford about 1646, died without iesue on 
16 Deo. 1694. 

(Pope’s Life of Seth Word, Z697, pp. 98-109; 
Toatsr’s Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714; Lo Neve's 
hbnumenta Anglicana, 1719, v. 176.] E. I. C. 

TURBERVILLE or TURBERVILL, 
EDWARD (1648 P-1681), informer, born 
ahaut 1648, came of an ancient Glamorgan¬ 
shire family,bis father being o native of Skerr, 
Olamorgansbire, A Roman oatholio and a 
younger brother (his elder, Anthony, being a 
monk at Paris), be entered the family of Lady 
hlolyneux, daughter of WiHiam Herbert, 
e»rl and afterwards first marquis of Powjs 


[q. v.l, and remained in that household until 
the close of 1076. It was then proposed 
that he should assume the tonsure, but upon 
crossing the Channel he took service as a 
trooper in the French army, receiving his 
discharge at Aire after six months’ service 
in August 1676, After this he went to 
Douai to the English College, and then to 
Paris, where he alleged that he met Lord 
Stafford and was importuned by him to 
return to Enriand upon a design of hilLittg 
Charles II. This improbable story he first 
told ut tbs bar of the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, 9 Nov. 1680, when they were hear¬ 
ing any evidence that might be forthcoming 
against the five popi eh lords. Bedloe having 
recently died, anxiety was expressed as to 
Turberville's safety, and, as ameosure of pre¬ 
caution, application was made to the king to 
grant the witness a general pardon for all 
treasons, crimes, felonies, and misdemeanours 
that he might have committed. Nine days 
later it was noticed with suspicion that the 
word ‘ misdemeanour’ had been omitted from 
the pardon, aud this oversight was rectified 
upon a resolution of the house (Grex, De¬ 
bates, 1709, vii. 438, viii. 31). In the mean¬ 
time ‘The Information of Edward Turbervill’ 
had been printed in quarto by command of 
tho house (^p. 10 Nov.) In the follow¬ 
up month Turbervill gave evidence at the 
trial of Lord Stafibrd. His evidence was 
open to very serious objection, for his dates 
differed materially from those printed in 
the affidavit. With a view, like Oates, of 
supplying local colour, he swore that Staf¬ 
ford was suffering from gout at the lime 
of their interviews, whereas it was shown 
that the earl had never been so aifiicted. 
Above all, though this was not known to 
the court, when Turbervill was converted 
to Protestantism be expresriy told Bishop 
Lloyd [see Lloib, William, 1637-1717] 
that, apart fium a few vague rumours, he 
knew nothing whatever of the details of 
catholic intrigue. He was very poor in 
1680, and was stated at Stafford’s trial to 
have recently remarked to a barrister named 
Yalden that no trade was good but that of 
a ‘ discoverer.’ Early in 1661, after Stafibrd’a 
execution, one of Turbervill’s friends, John 
Smith, who was also well known as an 
informer, wrote a vindication of bis evidence 
called ‘No Faith or Credit to be given to 
Papiets’(London, 1681, fol.) After the trial 
of FitehaiTis, Turbervill read the signs 
aright, or, as Burnet expressLvdy puts it, he 
and other witnesses ‘came unaer another 
management.’ On 17 Aug, 1681 he felt 
constramed lo ^ve evidence against Stmhen 
College ip opposition to his old ally, Titvp 
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Oatea. Oates, whom Turhervill now called 
‘nu ill man,’ explained the situation by- 
gome words that he had heard Turburvill 
let fall to the effect that ‘ the prolestant 
citizens having deserted him, goddamn him 
he would not starve.’ lie was one of the 
eight witnesses against Shaftesbury at his 
trial on 24 Nov. 1681. A few days later he 
fell ill of smallpox, and died on 18 Dec., thus 
fulfilling Lord Stattbrd's prediction to Bur¬ 
net. It has Wn stnl ed that he died a papist, 
but this is confuted by the fact that he was 
ministered to on his deathbed by the rector 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and future Arch¬ 
bishop Thomas Tenison [q. v.] (see Throck¬ 
morton MSS., ap. I£Ut. MSS. Comm. 10th 
llep. App. iv. 174). Uc made no confession 
of his peijuries. 

[Hicliolns’s Olaniorgnnshiro, 1874, p. fltj In¬ 
trigues of the Popish Plot laid open, lQ8o ; 
Burnot's Own Time, i. 488-609; Enchard's 
History, p. 1012; Howell's State 'I'rinls, vola. 
vii. and viii.; North's Examon, 1740, pt. ii. 
chap, ir.; Lultroll's Brief Hist. Helntiou, voL i,; 
Hnzlitt'e Collectiona and Notes, 1870, p. 429; 
Irving's JeiFra 3 '<i, 1898; Ackerman's Secret >Sor- 
,vice Moneys (Oiund. Soc.); Hist. MSS. Oomm. 
12tli Hep. App. vii. 170; yiihlen's Narrative of a 
dent, of Qray^s Inn, 1080; and see arts. Ooi.i:.non, 
SrsennK, and Quonaui, SrrrnnN.] T. S. 

TUEBERVILLB or TURBERVILB, 
GEORGE (1640P-1C10.0), poet, born about 
1040, was the second son of Nicholas Tnr- 
borvile of Whilehuroh, Dorset, by a daughter 
of the house of Morgan of Mnpperl on. To 
an elder brother, Troilus, who died in 1007, 
the parsonage of Shapw'ck in Dorset was let 
by the commissioners in April 1607, and again 
in April 1000 (Cal. State 1‘apefa, Dam.) lie 
was descended from an ancient Dorset family 
fsee TuBunBViii.Ti, IIijnjiy db], and James 
Turbervile, [q. v,], bishop of Exeter, was his 
gieat-uucle (see lIuiuiiiNS, Dorset, i. 139). 

Born at ■Whitchurch, says Wood, of a 
‘right ancient and gout cel family,’ the poet 
was admitted scholor of Winchester College 
in 1664 at the age of foiirloen, hccamo per¬ 
petual fellow of Now College in 1601, loft it 
before he was a graduate the year following, 
and went to one of the inns of court, whero 
ho was much admirad for his excollencios in 
the art of poetry. Afterwards, being es¬ 
teemed a person fit for husinoss as having a 
good and ready command of his xion, ho was 
entertainod by Thos. Randolph, esq., to be 
his secretary, when he received commission 
from Queen Elizabeth to go ambassador to 
the Emperor of Russia.’ ^lomas llaiidolnh 
(1623-1690) [q. v.'lsot out on his special mis¬ 
sion to Ivan the 'rerrible in June 1668, ro- 
(prning in tljp p,u|;ixmu of Iho following yeapj 


volume, entitled ‘Poems daaoiibingth^I» 
and Manners of the Country 
Russia Anno 1668.’ NocoKSt? 
ns cited by Wood, appears to be known W 

some of the contents were evidently indndrf 

among his later verse (‘Traaioal 
mider the heading ‘Th^ AuCblH 
Moscomn wiytes to certaineMs freudes^ 
Englando of the state of the place, note^ 

actly but nil aduentures and minding ' 


A, - --uriiKeOTT 

Ills x>iirpoBe upon eoine ocposion.* There fol 
low three extremely quaint epistles upon the 
manners of ‘ a people passing rude, to vices 
Vile eiiclinde,’ inscribed respectively to 


HI. j.xaii.iujrta • voyages/ 1589 
After his return from Muscovy,’ says Wood 
wbo romaiiis our sole autbority, ‘he was 
ealeomed a most aooomplisbed gentlemen 
and his company was much sought after and 
desired by all men.’ 

Turberville had already appeared as an 
author with ‘ Epitaphs, Epigrams, Bongs, and 
Sonets, with n Discourse of the Friendly 
Afiootions of Tymetes to Pyndara bis ladle. 
Newly oorrooted with additions,’ 1667 j im^ 
printed by Henry Denham, b. 1.8vo (Bod¬ 
leian Library; no earlier edition seems known, 
Tlio British Museum has only the impression 
of 1670; it was roprinted by Collior in 1807), 
The title recalls ‘ the Songs and Sonnets' of 
Tottel’s miscellany, and the ‘Eglogs, Epi- 
taphes, and Soneltes’ (1668) of Barnabe 
Googo, whom Turborvilo had studied with 
core. A number of bis own epigrams (e g. 
‘Stand with thy Snouto,’ on p. 83) were 
appropriated verbatim and without aclmow- 
leUgmeiil by Timothy Kendall inhia 'Kowers 
of Epigrammes,’ 1677. Turbervile baa epi¬ 
taphs upon Sir John Trcgonwell, Sir John 
Horsey, and Arthur Broko [q. v,] 

Turbervile’s next venture appears to have 
been n compilation entitled 'The Books of 
Fttiilcourii', or Hawking, For the onely de¬ 
light and pleasure of all Nobleman and 
Gentlemen. Collected out of the host au- 
tliors, as well Italian as Frenchmen, and 
some English practices withnll concerning 
Faulconrie, the contents -whereof are to be 
seene in the next page folowying. Im¬ 
printed by Christopher Barker at the signe 
of the Oroshopper in Panics Churchyard,’ 
1676, 4to, h. 1., with woodcuts; dedicated 
to the Earl of Warwick, Another edition 
axipenred in 1611, ‘ newly revised, corrected, 
and augmented,’ with a large out represent¬ 
ing Ihe Earl qf Vy’ai’wickinliq.wking costunie 
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/the enpaving is coloured by Land in the 
Britiab Museum copy). A voraifiod com¬ 
mendation of hawking and an epilogue are 
applied by the author. In the second edi- 
tiOT James I in substituted for Elizoheth in 
tiiewoodcuts. Bound up with both editions 
oenernlly appears ‘The Noble Art ofVenerie, 
MHuutingi’ which is also ascribed to Turber- 
lile. The 1676 edition of this is dedicated by 
the publisher to Sir Henry Clinton, and both 
prefaced by commendatory verses by 
Gascoigne and by ‘ T. M. Q.* 

This volume was followed by ‘Tragical 
Tales, translated by Turbervile in time of his 
troubles out of sundry Italians, with the 
armaments and lenuoye to eche tale.. •. Im- 
pinted by Abels JofFs,’ 1687, b. 1. 8vo, 
Micated to ‘his louing brother, Nicholas 
Turbervile, E 89 .’ (Bodleian and University 
library, Edinburgh, the latter a copy pre¬ 
sented by William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
dea i fifty copies wore reprinted at Edinburgh 
in 1837 in a handsome quarto). Following 
the ‘Tragical Tales’ (all of which, tan in 
aumher, ore drawn from Boccaccio, with the 
exception of Nos. 6 and 8fromBaudello, and 
two of which the origin is uncertain) como o 
number of ‘Epitaphs and Sonets’(of. Ooi<- 
itEB, Evtracta from Stationers' Affistera, 
1SS7-1ST0, p. 203; ond art. Tru, OimrsTO- 
pheb). The sonnets, as in the previous 
^olttme, are not confined to any one metre 
or length; the epitaphs commemorate, among 
others, William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, 
fenry Sydenhom, GyleBl3ampftold(probably 
arebtive), and ‘Malstor [lliohard] Edwards, 
tometime Maister of the Children of the 
Chappell ’ [see Edwaudb, Riohahd]. There 
are several allusions in the body of the work, 
aa well as on the title, to the author's mishaps 
and troubles of mind, hutwhat these troubles 
were we are not told. The poet may he the 
George Turberville who was summonod 
before the council on. 22 June 1687 to answer 
■certaine matters objected against him’ 
(B% Council Jtep, xv. 136, of. xiv. 23), 
Item the fact that flie 1611 edition of the 
'Faulconrio ’islabelled‘ Heretofore published 
l;y George Turhorvilo, gentleman,’ it may he 
presumed that the original compiler and 
editor was dead prior to that year. 

Turbervile has some verses before Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton’s ‘Tragiooll Discourses’ 
(1679) and at the end of Rowlands’s ‘Plea- 
scut Hiatorio of Lazarillo do Tormes,’ 1696, 
Sir John Ilarington has an epitaph in com¬ 
mendation of ‘ Q-eorge Turhorvill, a learned 
gentleman,’ in his first book of ‘ Epigrams ’ 
(1618), which concludes, ‘ My pen doth proise 
thee dead, thine grac’d me living.' Arthur 
Broke [q.v.] and George Gascoigne were appa- 

TOIi. XIX. 


rcntly on intimate terms witb Turbervile^ 
who was probably the ‘ G. T.’ ficom whom 
the manuscript of Gascoigne’s ‘ A Hundreth 
Sundiie Flowres ’ was obtained; hat there 
seems no very good ground for identifying 
the Spencer to whom he wrote a metrical 
epistle from Moscow with Edmund Spen¬ 
ser, the poet. The attempt which has been 
made to identify Turbervile with ‘ Harpalus ’ 
in Spenser's ' Colin Clout's come Home 
Again,’ is quite inconclusive. 

Besides the works already referred to, 
Turbervile executed some reputable transla¬ 
tions: 1, ‘The Heroycall Epistles of the 
Learned Poet, Publius Ovidius Naso, in Eng¬ 
lish verse. With Aulus Sabinus Aunsweres 
to certaine of the some,’ 1687, London, b, 1., 
8vo; dedicated to Lord Thomas Howard, 
viscount Bindon (see Conucit, Eidl. Cat, ii. 
70). A second edition appeared in 1669, a 
third in 1570, and a fourth in 1600, all in 
black letter. Six of the epistles are in 
blank verse. 2. ‘ The Egloga of the Poet 
B. Mantuan Garmelitan, Turned into Eng¬ 
lish Yerse and eet forth with the argument 
to every Eglog hy George Turbervile, Gent, 
Anno 1607. By Henry Bynnemon, at the 
signe of the Marmayde: dedicated to his 
uncle “ Mttister Hugh Bamftld”' (Cousek; 
the British Museum copy lacks the colophon 
attlie end with B^nneman’s device). Another 
black-letter edition appeared in 1673 (of. 
Bibl. Seber, iv. 1486). Another was printed 
^ John Danter in 1694, and again in 1697. 
Hiese numerous editions point to the high 
estimation in which ‘the Mantuan’ was 
held at the time (cf. Holofernes in Lovi^s 
Labow^s Lost, iv. sc, S. ‘A plaine 
Path to perfect Vertue: Devised end found 
out hy Mancinus a Latine Poet, and trans¬ 
lated into English hy G. Tuiheruile Gentle¬ 
man . . . .’ imprinted hy B!enry Bynneman, 
1668; dedicated ‘ to the right Honorahb and 
hys singular good lady, Lady Anne Countess 
Warwick.’ The British Museum copy bears 
the hook-plate of (Sir) Francis Freeling[q,v.3 
and the inannscript inscription, dated 6 Sept. 
1818, ‘ I would mm hope that I may con¬ 
sider this as unique.’ About 1574, according 
to the dedication to the ‘Faulconrie,’ Tuiber- 
vile commencedatronslationof the ‘haughtie 
woi'ke of learned Lucan,’ hut ‘ occasions ’ 
broke his purpose, and, in the bantering 
words of a rival, ‘he was inforced to un¬ 
yoke his Steeres and to moke holj day’ 
(Second Tart of Mirrour for MoffutrateSf 
1678). 

At the Bodleian Library are two manu¬ 
scripts (Rawl [Poet.] F1 and F 4), ‘ Go^ey 
of BuUoigne or Hierusalem rescued, written 
in Italian by Torquato Tasso and translated 

41 , 
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into English, hy S' G. T./ and ‘ A History of 
the Holy Warr, or a translation of Torquato 
Tasso, Englished hy S' G. T.’ In the pro¬ 
face to his translation of 1826 WifFeu (under 
the guidance of Philip Bliss) ascribed these 
two slightly variant versions to Turbervile, 
and pronounced them to occupy ‘ a middle 
station between ’ the translations of Fairfax 
and of llichard Oorew—^no small measure of 
praise. But Turbervile’s claim to these ver¬ 
sions is more than doubtful, os both style 
and writing are deemed by experts to be 
post-Bestoration, and there seems good rco^ 
son for attrlbuling both manuscripts to Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, who signs a translation of 
Count Guidubaldo de’ Bonarelli's pastoral 
poem, ‘Fillia of Sciroa ’ (Rawl. MB. Poet. 
130), resembling the Tasso poems both in 
penmanship and in diction (sue MAn.ur, 
Oat. of JVeeter/i MSS. in Bodleian, Nos. 
14494,14497, and 14623 j note kindly com¬ 
municated by the Hov. W. D. Mactay). 

Apart from the commendation of the 
witty Sir John llariugton already referred 
to, Turbervile received the praise of Putten- 
ham in his ‘ Art of Poesio,’ and of Meres in 
his ‘Palladia Tamia’ (1698). Puttenhom, 
however, afterwards speaks of him us a' bad 
rhymer,’ and it is plain from words let fall 
by Naslie (in Imes prefixed to Q reene’s ‘ Meuo- 
phon’) and by Gabriel Harvoy (in ‘Piorce’s 
Supererogation ’ of 1693) that he came to bo 
regarded as the worthy poet of a rude period, 
but hopelessly superannuated by 1690. Tofle 
speaks of him very justly in his translation 
of Varohi's * Blazon of Jealousio ’ (1616) as 
having ‘ broken the ice for our quainter 

S oetB that now write.’ Ho is rather curtly 
ismissedbyParkand by Drake as aamattorer 
in poetry, and a ‘ translator only of the pas¬ 
sion of lovo.’ Ha himself writes with be¬ 
coming dillidonce of his pootical preUmsions 
in the epilogue to his ‘ Epitaphs and Sonets,’ 
where he describes himself as paddling along 
the banks of the stroam of Helicon, like a 
sculler against the tide, for fear of the deep 
stream and the ‘ mighty hulkes’ that advon- 
tured out so for, ITis fondness for the octave 
stanza would probably recommend him to 
the majority of modern readers, and there is 
something decidedly ehU vening (if not seldom 
crude and incongruous) in we blithe and 
ballad-like lilt of his verse, lie did good 
service to our literature in familiarising the 
employment of Italian models, he himself 
showing a wide knowledge of the literature 
of the Latin speech, and m the Greek Antho¬ 
logy; and also as a pioneer in the use of 
blank verse and in tbe record of impressions 
of travel. 

, ^ far from accurate reprint of Turberyile’s 


lish Poets’ (1810, ii. 676sq.) ® 
[Wood’s AthenaBOion.fBlissl.i ear. p;,. . 

Bibhotbaca Anglo-Puotiea; cilier’s 

(AddiL MS. 24488. ff. 9-12) ; Brydge^Ce^Z 
V BasUtuta, iv. 359 pi,,] 

bps a Theatrum Pootarum, p. 117 • 

Lotanaa Angl^Poetiea, iii. 327, iy. 331 , v. 
Harvo/s Works, ed. Grosort, ii. 96; Am^iZ’ 
Maphicd AptiquiUes, ed. Herbert,U. 94 S • X 
Bihliographor IBrydges), 1810, i. 483; EUut 
Spooiiuens, 1811, ii. 180 sq.; Drake’s ShZ 
spoaro and lus Times, i. 4S0; Dibdin’s 
Compamon, 1826, p. 696; Warton’a EdbM 
Poetry in. 421. iv 247; Huzlitfc’s Haadboot 
HuLli Library Catalogue; Bridgwater Cat n 
202; Watt’s Bibliotheea Britamuca; LowndeA 
Bibhogr. Manual (Bolm); Ohiilmevs’sBiogpanhi 
ml Dictionary; Taimsr's Bibliotheca 1743 . 
Anglia, 1891, Band xiii. 42-71; Gent. Mae 
1818,11.46-8.] T.S, 

TUBBERVILLE, TBUBBEVILLE 
or TRUBLEVILLE, HENRY m (d. m) 
scnusohal of Gascony, son of Robert Tu> 
borville, was a membur of tbe Dorset family 
of that name. The family name is veiy 
variously spelt in the records. Trubleville 
corresponds nearly to the modern form of 
the Norman villaao Troubl6viUe(Eure), from 
which it is dorivud. Between 1204 end 1203 
Henry was engaged in litigation withregard 
to various estates in Melcombe, Dorset (Hcr- 
OuiNS, Dorset, ii. 42ip. This suggests that 
he belonged to the Melcombe branch of the 
family, which was distinct &oin the main 
stock, having its chief seat at Bere, andtl^ 
is corroborated by the fact that his aEou 
(given in Mats. Pabib, Ilist, Major, vi.477) 
wore not precisely the same as those of the 
Here Tuvbervilles (Hutouinb, i. 42). In the 
latter part of .Tohn’s reign Turberville hod 
already gainod the reputation of a Amons 
soldier. lie adhered to John to the end. In 
the last year of that king's reign lie was em¬ 
ployed to ]iuy soldiers at Rochester, and re¬ 
warded with forfeited lands, some of which 
were in Devonshire. He continued to be 
employed under Henry HI. In 1217 he 
took a prominent shore in helping Hubert 
do Burgh [q. v.] to win his victory over the 
Fronoh fleet commanded by Eustace the 
Monk in the Straits of Dover (Mah. Fauis, 
iii. 29). Numerous grants of land in Wilt- 
sl^e, Sufiblk, Lmool^hiretBedfordahir^and 
Devon were now made to him. 

Before 19 Oct. 1226 Turberville was a^ 

? ointed seneschal of Gasoony (of, liedera,!. 
82). He held that office until 1231, The 
yyeak rujq of the young e»vl Richard of Conjr 
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wallfe- V.] tod distracted the country, and 
larberviile found his task hy no means an 
easy one. His correspondence with Henry III 
/naated in SHiBi,iiTj5oyafXe«flr»,i. 317-21, 
332, S41-, and Fmdera, i. 182,100,191, 
103 ) shows him. contending with want of 
money, a revolt in Bayonne, a conspiracy in 
Poideavix, disputes with the viscount of 
BJsm, and unsettled relations with the 
Piench king. In June 1228 ha was the chief 
negotiator of a truce with fiance signed at 
Kogent (tiS, i. 192). He importuned the king 
to relieve him of his governorship; but 
Henry answered that he must retain it until 
tie king himself visited Q-ascony. Despite 
their disohedienca to him at the time, the 
flawons (itarwards contrasted Turherville’s 
mild rule very favonrably with the strong 
eoreniment of Simon da Montfort, describ- 
mg Turberville as ‘ custos plus et justus q^ui 
nobis paoiflee prceerat’ (Matt. Pabis, v. 
396), However, on 1 July 1231 Turber- 
tiille was superseded, and in 1232 he was 
again in England (Fcedera, i, 203). In 1233 
he distinguished himself in the Welsh war 
that resulted from the revolt of the Maiahals 
to Mabshati, RionABD, third Eabl ob 
Peiedbobd]. Carmarthen was besieged hy 
Bhys Grug and the Welsh, who had risen in 
the interests of the Marshals. Turberville 
took a force of soldiers on shipboard from 
Biislol and sailed up the Towy to the bs- 
leaguered castle and town. The bridge over 
ths river, which was immediately below the 
castle, was held hy the Welsh rebels. Tur- 
hatville broke the bridge hy the impact of 
his shm and captured its defenders or im¬ 
mersed them in the livor (Temiei6u>y 
tiah, p. 92; Anmles Ckmbrite, p. 79; Brut 
y Tffwyaogim, p. 823, Bolls Ser.) 

TurWvjlle was reappointed seneschal of 
Qoscony on 23 May 1284, and was ordered to 
he at I^rtsmouth by Ascensiontide to com¬ 
mand a force destined to help Peter, count 
of Brittany {Fadera, i. 211). He fought 
vigorously in this cause, but Peter proved 
MtMess, and Henry was soon again in 
Gascony (jUi. i. 214). lie was seneschal, 
with a short break in 1287, until the end of 
November 1238. After Easter in the latter 
year he was sent by Henry 111 at the head 
of an English force destined to help his 
brother-in-law, the Emperor Frederick H, 
gainst the rebellions Lombards ^Matt. 
Fabib, ii, 486; Fkfrea Mistondrum, iii. 227). 
He was subsequently joined by William, 
bishop-elect of Valence, Queen Eleanor’s 
unde, who seems to have assumed the com¬ 
mand (Mate. Pabis, hi. 480). They fought 
for the whole summer against the Lombards, 
6 gd inflicted great loss upon them. A vic¬ 


tory over the citizens of Piacenza on 23 Aug, 
was their most noteworthy exploit (Mots- 
uunz, Chronigue Bimte in BouauLr, Axiii. 
68 ). They ■were recalled before the renewal 
of Frederick's excommunication. The em¬ 
peror testified by letter his great ohligatious 
to Turberville (MAir. Pabis, iii. 491). Tur- 
bervilLe returned to England, and on 12 Nov. 
1239 was one of the numerous band of 
nobles who, headed by Hichard of Cornwall, 
bound themselves by oath to go on crusade. 
He died, however, on 21 Dec. 1239 (_Matt. 
Pabis, iii. 624). 

Turberville is described as 'prmclorua miles,’ 
‘vir in re militaxi peritisaimus,’ and as ‘in. 
expeditionibus expertus et eruditus ’ (Mait. 
Pabis, iii. 29,483,620). He had a wife named 
Ilawise, who survived him, and had her 
dower assigned from Ms Devonshire estates 
(Calendarmm Genealogicum, p. 6 ). He also 
left a daughter named Edelina, who monied 
a Saiutongeais named Elie de Blfinac. Grants 
of money and kind from the Bordeaux ex¬ 
chequer were bestowed on her after her 
father’s death (BfijiOBe and MianuL, MIsa 
G ascons, Nos. 840,1407). She was appa¬ 
rently illegitimate, for theMelcombe estates 
of her father went to the Binghams through. 
Lucy, Henry's sister, who married into that 
family, and must therefore have inherited 
after her nephew’s death (Httiohins, Dor- 
set, ii, 426). Moreover, Matthew Paris, in 
his lamentation over the decay of so many 
knightly families at this time, expressly 
mentions the Turbervillcs ns among the 
• sMelds laid low ’ (Mist. Major^ iv, 492). 

[^Matthew Paris's Eistoru Major, Flores His- 
tonarum, Shirley’s Boyal Letters, Annales Cam- 
brim, Brat y Tywysogion, Annales Monasciei 
(ell in Holls Series); Eymer’s Foidera, vol. i. ; 
B6moat and Michel’s Buies Gascons, in Docn- 
mei)tsjn6dit!> sur VEietoiredeFrance; Hutchins’s 
Dorset; Clark’s Limbus Fatrum HoTgamae et 
Glaniuorganim, pp. W8-9.] T. F. X. 

TUB.BEEVTLLE, IIBNKT (A 1678), 
Homan catholic controversialist, received his 
education in the English College at Douai, 
where he wae ordained priest. Mthough he 
had no academical degrees, and was never 
employed as a professor in the college, yet 
his sound judgment and constant appheation 
to books rendered Mm one of the ablest con- 
troversiahsts of his time. Being sent on the 
English mission, he acted as chaplain to 
Henry Somerset, first marquis of ■Worcester 
[see under Somebset, Ebwabb, second Mab- 
auis], during the civil war, and for some 
time he served Sir George Blount of Soding- 
ton in the same capacity. He is also styled 
archdeacon of Berkshire, ‘ The clergy,’ says 
' 4lr 2 
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Dodd,' had a great esteem for him, and con¬ 
sulted him in ul matters of moment ’ ( Church 
JKst, iii. 302). Tie died in Ilolhorn, London, 
on 20 Feb. 1077-8 (Falatine Note-hooJc, iii. 
10^,176). 

Ilis worhs are: 1. ‘ An Abridgment of 
Christian Doctrine, catechistically e^.plained 
by way of question and answer. By II, T. ’ 
[Douai], 1649,1671, ond 1676, 8vo; Basle, 
1680,12mo; London, 17S4 and 1788,12mo; 
Belfast, 1821,12mo; revised by .Tames Doyle, 
D.D., Dublin, 1827 and 1828,16rao. 2. ‘A 
Manuel of Controversies j clearly demon¬ 
strating the truth of Catholique Beligion, 
by texts of Iloly Scripture, &o., and fully 
answering the objections of Protestants and 
all other Sectaries,’ Douai, 1664 and 1071, 
8 vo; London, 1686, 12mo. This elicited 
replies from John Tombes, Henry Hammond, 
and William Thomas, bishop oi' Worcester. 

[Dodd's Cortamon utriusqueBcclosiie; Jones’s 
Popery Tracts, p. 485 ; Tablet, 13 Hdrch 1836, 
p. 419 ; Bodloiau Cut ] T. C. 


TTJBBERVILLE or TURBERVYLE, 
JAMES (rf. 1670 P), bishop of Exeter, born at 
Bere in Dorsetj was the son of John Turber- 
vyle, by his wife Isabella, daughter of John 
Uheverell. John was the grandson of Sir 
Robert Turbervyle of Bere and Anderston 
(d. 6 Aug. 1424). James was educated at 
Winchester Collie, and in 1612 was elected 
fellow of New Collego, Oxford, whence he 
graduated B.A. on 17 June 1616 and M.A. 
on 26 June 1620. He graduated D.D. 
abroad, but was incorporated on 1 June 1632. 
From 1621 to 1624 ho filled the oilico of 
‘ tabeUio' or registrar to the university. In 
1620 he resigned his fellowship, being then 
promoted to an ecclesiastical benclice, and 
m 1641 he became rector of Ilartfleld in Sus¬ 
sex. At an unknown dale he was made a 
prebendary of Winchester^ and on 8 Hopt. 
1666 he was consecrated bishop of Exeter as 
successor to John Voysey [q. v.j According 
to a contemporary, J ohn Hooker, alias V owell 
[q. y.], his epiecopale was disfigured by on 
execution ‘ for religion and lieresie,’ that of 
Agnes Firest, burned at Southampton. 

In Elizabeth’s first parliament he opposed 
the bill for restoring tenths and first-mills 
to the crown, as well as olbor anti-papal 
measures. Finally, in 1660, ho declined tlie 
oath of supremacy, and in consequence was 
deprived, a fresh conff^ rl'ilire being issued 
on 27 April 1660. On 4 Doc. 1669 he joined 
the other deprived prelates in a letter of re¬ 
monstrance, and onl8 J uno 1660 he was com¬ 
mitted for a short time to the Tower (of, 
Corresp. of Matthew Parker, Parker Soo., 
1863,p, 122). He was affierwards placed in 


juB oustoay oi Jtclmund Grindal fa vT 
bishop of London, and liberated bv oriJs 
(he privy council on 30 Jan. 1664-6 on Id, 
finding sureties for his good behaviour (dci, 

'in -Dasent, vii. igg) 

Ibe rest of his life was passed in retirement 
and he died at liberty, it is said, in l67o’ 
Richard Izaoke Tq.v.] erroneously asserts 
that he died on 1 Nov. 1659 (AntiLitie, ^ 
the City of Eveter, 1677). ^ ^ 
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Strypo’s ui Liie luiormntion. 1824 t i 

82-87’ 98^^ 12®’ 2®®’ 217, 220: Stm* 

Lifo of Parker, 1821, i, 177 , 173 
Worthies of Englnnd, 1662, Dorsetshire p 279* 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-17U| Inntdowne 
MS. 980, f. 268; Geo’s Elizubethan Clergy 
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TURBINE, RALPH nn (d. 1122 ) 
archbishop of Canterbury. [See RitiH 
D'Esouans.] 


TURFORD, HUGH (d, 1713), quakei 
writer, was probably a near relative of Eliza- 

belh Turford, who 111 1661 was twice im¬ 
prisoned for a month or more at Bristol 
(Bassn, Bufferings, i. 61, ii. 038). Turford, 
who was a schoolmaster, died at Bristol 
and was buried there on 6 March 17li 
Ilis wife Jane and a son and a daughter 
predeceased him before 1074. 

Ilis ‘ Grounds of a Holy Life, or the Way 
by whioh ninny who wero Ileatlions came to 
he renowned Ohrietiane and such as are now 
Sinners may come to he numbered with 
Saints by Little Preaching ’ (London, 17CS, 
8 vo), which has become a classic, owing 
to its appeal In every class of readers, is a 
broad-minded and entirely unsectarian con¬ 
tention for consistency ratlier than confo> 
mity of practice, urging a return to the 
primitive virtue of self-uenial. It has been 
translated into French (Nismes, 1824, Svo) 
and into Gorman, many times reprinted, and 
reached a sevonteentli edition in 1802 and 
a twentieth in ]8.'16. Other editions ap¬ 
peared at Manchoater, 1838,12mo, and 1843; 
London, 1813, 12mo; and Manchester 
(27th cd.), 1860,12mo. Two portions of tha 
book, viz. Paul's speech to the bishop of 
Crete, and ‘A True Touchstone or Trial of 
Oliristianity,’ were separately issued—ths 
former, Bristol 1746, and Wbitby 1788, the 
latter, Leeds 1786, 1794, ond 1709. The 
whole work wos reissued in 1787 as ' The 
Ancient Christ ion’s Principle, or Rule of 
Lifo, revised niid brought to Light, with a 
Description of True Godliness, and the AVay 
by which our Lives may be oonforined tfere- 
uuto.' It was reprinted under this title 1 
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Dulilin, 1763) London, 1799; and York, 
1813 and 1814 Under tliis title it was 
tianslttted into Spanish, ‘Prinoipios de los 
nrimitivos Oristianos,’ London, 1844,12mo; 
ato Italian ‘Massimo Fondamentali degli 
intichi Cristioni,’ London, 1840,12nio; and 
into Danish, Stavanger, 1856,13mo, 

[Works above mentioned; Smith’s Cat, ii. 
S32,and Suppl. p. 343 , All)bone's Diet, of Engl. 
Lib: Begisters at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gato.l 0. P. S. 

TUBGEON, PIEREB ELA.Y[EjSr 

i 1787-1867), Roman catholio archbishop of 
{nebec, was horn at Quebec on 12 Nov. 
1787 , was ordained priest in 1810, was ap¬ 
pointed to the chair of theology in the 
Quebec seminary in 1814, and was mads 
director in 1821. Prom 1808 he was secre¬ 
tary to Mgr. Plessis, accompanied that pre¬ 
late to England and Rome in 181‘J-20, and 
had much to do in settling the status of the 
Boman catholic church in Canada and in 
obtaining recognition for the episcopate. 
The Erench ambassador at Roma fruitlessly 
opposed the issue of a bull (28 Eeb. 1834) 
appointing him bishop of Sidymetn partibua 
and coodjutor to M^gr, Signny, the then 
Roman catholic bishop ol Quebec ‘cum 
future sucoesaiono,’ on flie ground, it is said, 
ofhis pro-English leanings, which had been 
shown in the war of 1812. They were seen 
later in the rebellion of 1837 and in his 
support of the union of 1841. Ilo became 
administrator in November 1849, and suc¬ 
ceeded as archbishop in October 18o0,_ re¬ 
ceiving the pallium on 11 June following, 
lie continued to discharge the duties of his 
office till 186i5, when he was stiicken with 
paralysis, and resigned the administration to 
biacoodiator and successor, Mgr. Raillaigeon. 
He died on 26 Ang. 1867. 

Turgeon was the second titular archbishop 
ofQoAec, hut was the Brat to organise the 
province. Under him met the first (1851) 
and second (1864) councils of Quebec, both 
of which were attended 1^ all Roman 
Catholic bishops of British Eorth America. 
He founded Laval University, the royal 
charter of which is dated 8 Doc. 1853, and, 
canonical sanction having in the meantime 
been obtained, he opened it on 1 Sept. 1854 
with a full complement of faculties and a 
number of affiliated colleges. La Maiaon da 
Bon Pasteur was also iusUtuted by him, and 
ho is credited with a principal share in the 
ecclesiastical ordinances passed by the spe- 
oial council of 1839 as preHminory to the 
union of 1841: i.e. ordinances fl) recog¬ 
nising the Montreal episcopate, (2) confirm¬ 
ing the ecclesiastical title to Montreal Island 


Saint Sulpice, and Lake of the Two Moun-* 
tains, (8) repealing the Mortmain Act (1830) 
and providing that religious bodies may 
hold immovable property in the name of 
trustees as civil coiporations. 

[L’Abbi Tpguay's B4pertoire Gdudral da 
Clerge Canadien, p. 9; Btband’s la Fanthdoa 
Cunadien, p. 28S ; Turcotte's Canada sous 
I'Union, i, S2-6, ii. 118, 278-82; Gaxnean's 
Hist, rlu Can. iii. 226; Larcau's Hist, du Droit 
Canadien. ii. 443-6, 464-7.] T. B. B. 

TURGES or TURGESIIIS (<7. 846), 
Danish king of North Ireland. [See Tsvb- 

KII.I.] 

TURGOT (d. 1116), bishop of St. An¬ 
drews, was hem in Lincolnshu's, and be¬ 
longed to a Saxon family of good position. 
The name occurs in Domesday Book 
among the landowners of that county. 
After the Norman conquest he was de¬ 
tained as a hostage in the castle of Lincoln, 
but, having made his escape, he took ship at 
Grimsby for Norway, where he found favour 
with the king and became prosperous. Re¬ 
luming home some years afterwards, he was 
shipwrecked on the English coast and lost 
oH his property. He then resolved to be¬ 
come a monk, and in 1074Walch6r [q.v.], 
bishop of Durham, placed him under the core 
of Aldwin, who was then at Jairow. It ia 
said that, owing to dissension among the 
monks at Jarrow, Aldwin, taking Turgot 
and others with him, left for Melrose, whrae 
they got into trouble with Malcolm Can- 
more on the subject of the oath of allegiance. 
By the advice of Bishop WBlcher they re¬ 
turned to Woarmouth, and there Turgot re¬ 
ceived the monastic habit. In 1083 Wil¬ 
liam of St. Carilef [see CABixnrl bishop of 
Durham, the successor of Woloner, trans¬ 
ferred the monks of Jarrow and Wearmouth 
to Durham, and made them the chapter of 
his cathedru. Ou the death of Aldwin in 
1087, Turgot was made prior. He held the 
post for nearly twenty years, and greatly im¬ 
proved tho buildings and privileges of the 
monastery. 

Assuming that he was tho author of the 
beautiful ‘Life of St. Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland ’ [see MAEaABET, Saiht, d. 109SJ, 
with which his name is associated, he became 
at this time, if not before, her confidential 
friend, spiritual adviser, and occasional con¬ 
fessor. When ho took fai'ewell of her about 
six mouths before her death, which occurred 
on 16 Nov. 1093, she committed her children 
to his care. On 11 Aug. of that year the 
foundation-stones of the new cathedral of 
Durliam were laid by Bishop William and 
Tiu'got, and, according to some accounts, Eing 
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Malcolm III [(i. v.] of Scotland -was present bishop of York, came to see hinThe dipfl— 
and took part in the ceremony. At or about 81 Aug. 1116, and was buried m 4a ohiiii 
this time Turgot was appointed archdeacon house of Durham Cathedral. 
of Durham as well as prior, and was charged The authorship of the ‘Life of St 11 
to preachthroughoutthedioceseinimitataon garet ’ is attributed to him bvrnWIn'i,» j 
of St. Outhbort and St. Boiail. In 1104, other early writers. The only comnlet 
when the remains of St. Outhhert were trana- manuscript copy of the life in 4is coimtrr 
ferred to the new cathedral, Turgot assisted, is one of tho latter part of the twelfth era 
and among the notables present was Alexan- tury in the British Museum, Cottonian 'fi' 
de^ heir to the Scottish throne. bonus D. iii. There is also an abndinnent 

On the death of Edgar on 8 Jan. 1107, of tho beginning of the fourteenth century 
Alexander succeeded, and having resolved Cottonian MS. Tiberius E. i. The author m 
to appoint a bishop to the see of St. An- the dedication describes himself only as 
drows, which had boon vacant since tho ‘T. servus servorum S. Cuthberti.' It was 

death of Fothad, the last Celtic bishop, in written by command of St. Margarrt’sdaufih- 

1093, with the apimobation of olorgy and ter, Matilda [q. v.], wife of Henry I and 
people he mode choice of Turgot. This dedicated to her, and during the reign of her 
raised the question of the supremacy of the brother Edgar, therefore between 1100 and 
archbishop of York over the Scottish church, 1106. In 1093 Queen Margaret said to the 
which at the council of AVindsor held in author, ‘ You will live after me for a con- 
1072 had been allowed to belong to the siderablo time,’ nad herolers to his ‘grey- 
northern metropolitan and his successors, hairs’when he wrote tho ‘Life’ eight or 
As the archbishop of York was not yet eon- ton years afterwards. lie lived at a dn- 
secratod, Ranulph, bishop of Durham, his lance from tho queen, and must have been 
siifTragan, wrolo to Ansplni, arohhisbop of a very prominent man. The occasional 
Canterbury, for leave to oonsooral o'Turgot visits of the-writer to the Scottish court are 
with the assist nncQ of two Scottish bishops, not inoompatihlo with Turgot’s duties at 
or oho from Scotland and another from lino Durham, whore he was prior four yeara 
Norse diocese of Orkney. Anselm refused before Margaret’s death. The Bollandiat 
on tho ground that the archbishop of York version of the ‘Life’ under 10 June is 
coi-dd not confer jurisdiction which he did printed from a foreign manuscript, which 
not yetpossess. The Scottish clergy on their gives Theodorious instead of T., and Papp- 
part contended that he had no right to in- brnch, tho editor, attributes it to an un- 
terfero at all. At length it wns agreed that known monk of Durham of that name. But 
’Purgot should bo consecrated by the firch- thisacBins to have been cither another name 
bishop of York, tbo rights of tho several for Turgot or the error of the trauscnbei. 
churches being reserved for further con- Tho ‘ Life’has boon translated into Engliih 
Sidoration, and his consecration took place by Forbes Leith, S.,T., (3rd edit. Edinburgh, 
on 1 Aug. 1109 [boo Thomas, d. 1114]. Tur- 1896). Turgot was long erroneously credited 
got founded and endowed the pariah clmreli with tho authorship of Symeon’s ‘History 
of St. Andrews, and dodicat edit to the Holy of the Church of Duidiam.’ Other works hare 
Trinity. In an old manuscript, it is stated 4'en attributed to him for the existence of 
that, in his days ‘the-whole rights of the which there is not sufficient evidence. 
Culdees over the whole kingdom ol Scotland nrordun; ,'tym. Dimolra. (Surtoos Soc,), 1868; 
passed to tho bishopric of St. Andrews; rinkovlon's .Scottish Saints; Acta Sanctonim, 
Tint tho change was not olrootod without jo .Tune; Skene’s Hist.; Bollcsheim’s Hist.of 
much resislniico on the part of the Celtic Catholic Cliuruli in Seutland; ITailoa’a Anniils; 
clergy. There wore diftureiioes also between Low’s Durham in Diocesan Hist.] G. W. S. 
Turgot and tho king. Alexander, like his 

mother and brothers, wished to assimilat,o TUBLE, HENRY FREDERIC) (1886- 
-tlie Sooltish oluiroh to that of England,hut 1833), editor of‘Notes and Queries,’-was 
at tho same time ho upheld its indopondonco, fourth son of Jaraos Turle [q. vA organist of 
and itis supposed that Turgot favoured sub- AVesIniinstor Abbey, and was bom in York 
mission to the jurisdiction of York, ‘Find- Road, Lambeth, on 23 July 1886. _ The 
ing that ho could not worthily exorcise his family went in September 1841 to live in 
episcopal office,’ he proposed to go to Romo tho cloisters of Westminster Abbey, and on 
to consult the pope; hut his health broke 31 March 1846 Henry was admitted^ as a 
down under the anxieties that prepod upon chorister at Westminster school. Owing to 
jiim, and ho obtained leave to revisit his cell dolicato health, he spent from Christmas 
at Durham. There, after an illness of several 1848 to the autumn of 1860 at the school of 
lAionlhs, during which Thurstan [q. v.], arch- George Roberts (d, 1860) [q. v.j at Lyms 
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Reeis- He ■was Teadmltted at TVestminster 
Oct 1860. 

From 1866 to 1868 Turie Tvas a temporary 
clerk in that branch of the war office whidi 
TTCS stationed at tho Tower of London. In 
1870 he became assistant to 'WilHorn John 
Thoms [q. t.], the founder and editor of 
•Ifotesand Queries.’ In 1872, when John 
Doran [q. T.] succeeded Thoms, Turie re¬ 
tained ue position of sub-editor, and on 
Doran's deaw in 1878 he became editor. 

Under Tiirle’s editorship ‘Notes and 
Queries’ preserved its reputation for ac¬ 
curacy of Knowledge and for varied interest. 
He was always fond of archmology, and 
especially of church architecture. With 
the associations of Westminster Abbey and 
the school attached to it, he was thoroughly 
imbued. lie was busy at work until his 
sudden death, from heart disease, on 28 June 
1883, in his rooms at Lancaster House, The 
Saroy, London. lie was buried on 3 July in 
thefamily grave in Norwood cemetery. Ha 
is commemorated in the tablet which was 
placed to the memory of his parents on the 
irall of the west cloister of Westminster 
•Ibhoy. 

fNatoa and Qaeries, 7 July 1883, p, 1 ; 
Athaosum, 7 July 1883, p. 18 ; Academy, 
7 July 1883, p. 0; Timos, 1 July 1883 p. 1, 
3 July p. 10; Barker and Stenning's Westmin¬ 
ster School Bog. p, 238; information from Mr. 
J.B. Turie.] W,P. 0. 

TUBLE, .TAMES (1802-1882), organist 
and composer, son of James Turie, an 
amateur *cello.qdayor, was horn at Taunton, 
Somerset, on 6 March 1802. From JulylSlO 
to December 1818 he was a chorister at Wells 
Cathedral undor Dodd Perkins, the organist. 
At the age of eleven he came to London, 
and was articled to John Jeremiah Goss, 
but ho was largely self-taught. He had an 
exceUent voice and frequently sang in public, 
^bn Goss [q, v.], his master’s nephew, was 
Lis fellow student, and thus the future or¬ 
ganists of St. Paul’s Cathedral and West¬ 
minster Abbey were pupils 1 lather. Turie 
was organist of Christ Church, Surrey ffllack- 
friars Bood), 1819-1829, and of St. James’s, 
Bermondsey, 1829-31. His connection with 
Westminster Abbey began in 1817, when he 
was only fifteen, lie was at first pupil of and 
assistant to G. E. Williams, and subss- 
quently deputy to Thomas Greatorex [q. v.], 
Williams's successor as organist of the abbey. 
On the death of Greatorex on 18 July 1831, 
Turie woe appointed organist and master of 
the choristers, an office which lie held for a 
period of fifty-one years. Turie played at 
several of the great musical festivals, ag. 


Birmingham and Norwich, under Mendels¬ 
sohn and Bpohr, hut all his interests were 
centred in Westminster Abbey. His playing 
at the Handel festival in 1884 attracted 
special attention. At his own request the 
dean and chapter relieved him of the active 
duties of his post on 26 Sept. 1876, when his 
service inD was sung, and Dr. (nowProfe.'isor 
Sir John Frederick) Bridge, the present 
organist, became permanent deputy-organist. 
Turie continued to hold the titular appoint¬ 
ment till hia death, which took place at his 
house in the Cloisters on 28 June 1882. 
The dean ofisred a burial-place within the 

f recincts of the abbey, hut he was interred 
y his own express wish beside his wife in 
Norwood cemetery. A memorial window, 
in which are portraits of Turie and his wife, 
was placed in the north aisle of the abbey 
by one ofhi8Sons,and a memorial tablet has 
been affixed to the wall of the west cloister, 
Tarla married, in 1823, Mary, daughter of 
Andrew Honey, of the exchequer office. She 
died in 1869, leaving nine children. Henry 
Frederic Turie [q. T.]was his fourth son. 
His younger brother Eohert was for many 
years organist of Armagh Cathedral. 

Turie was an able organist of the old 
school, which treated the organ as eesen- 
tiaUy a legato instrument. He favoured 
full ‘rolling’ chords, which had a remark¬ 
able eSbet on the vast reverberating space 
of the abbey. He bad a large hand, and 
his ‘peculiar grip ’ of the instrument was a 
noticeable feature of his playing. His ac¬ 
companiments wore largely traditional of 
all that was best in his distinguished pre¬ 
decessors, and he greatly exceUed in his ex¬ 
temporaneous introductions to the anthems. 
Like Goss, he possessed great facility in 
reading from a ‘ figured bass.’ Of the many 
choristers who pas.<>ed through his hands, 
one of the most mstinguished is Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, the eminent tenor singer. 

Hie compositions inclade services, anthems, 
chants, and hymn-tunes. Several glees re¬ 
main in manuscript. In conjunction with 
Professor Ed ward Taylor [q.v.Jhe edited ‘ The 
People’s Music Book'(1844), and 'Psalms 
and Hymns ’ (S. P. G. K. 1862). His hymn- 
tunes were coUected hj his daughter, Miss 
S. A. Turie, and puhlfshed in one volume 
(1886). One of these, ‘Westminster,’ 
hmerlj named ‘ Birmingham,’ has become 
widely known, and is very characteristic of 
its composer, 

[Musical Times, August 1882 ; Grove's Diet, 
of Music and Mnsicians;Bemxos8’s Choir Chant 
Book, ed. Stephens; The Bari of Mount- 
Bdgeumhe's Miisical Beminiscesces, 4th ed. 
1834; private information.] F.G. E« 
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DtmMEAU, JOHN (1777-18i6),mmia- 
ture-painter, born in 1777, came of a Hugue¬ 
not family long settled in London, llis 

S andfatber, Allan Turmeau, was an artist. 

is father*, John Turmeau, who married Eliza 
Sandry of Cornwall, was a jeweller in Lon¬ 
don, but it is probable that lie also painted 
miniatures. The name of John Turmeau 


iiguros in the catalogue of the Iloyal Aca¬ 
demy exhibition as early ns 1772. ‘Jolm 
Turmeau, jr.,’ studied in the school of the 
academy, and e.\hibited two miniatures (po^ 
traits) at the Royal Academy in 1791, his 
address being 23 Villiers Street, Strand. In 
the following year ho sent two more minia¬ 
tures from the same address, and ho coii- 
tinuod to exhibit occasionally in Loudon till 
1836; but long before (hat date he had re¬ 
moved to Liverpool, and had six portraits 
in the first exhibition of the Liverpool 
Academy 1810, of which body he was a 
member. Ilis address was given as Church 
Street. In the Liverpool Academy exhibition 
of 1811 ho had two portraits, one of which 
was of Thomas Stewart Traill [^q.v.] In 1827 
he was the treasurer of the Liverpool Aca¬ 
demy, and ho continued to cxliibit regularly, 
rosicling at Lord Street, and in later years in 
Castle Stvoot, whore ho died on 10 Sept. 1846. 
Ilo woa buried in the Edge Jlill churchyard. 
At all these addresses ho oarriodonthetrado 
of a print-seller and dealer in works of art, 
as well ns tlio profession of portrait-painter. 

Most of Turmcau's work was miniature 
portrait-painting on ivory, which had all tho 
perfection of finish, colour, and good draw¬ 
ing of tho best school of that art. Ilo also 
painted some porlrnits in oil, one of which, 
a portrait of lumsolf, is in tho posaossiou of 
his grandohildrcn in Liverpool, who have 
also some exceedingly 6no s])cciniens of his 
work on ivory. Vvobably his host knovvn 
portrait is that of Egerton Sinitli, femndor 
of the ' Liverpool Mercury,’ which was en¬ 
graved in 1812 by WagHtulI’. 

Turmeau married Sarah Wheeler, and had 
nine children. A son, .Tomn Caspaii Ttrii- 
imAtr (1800-1831), after studying under his 
father, went to Italy with the idea of com¬ 
pleting his education ns a landscape-painter, 
llero ho spent much time in Itonio with 
John Gibson (1700-1866) [q. v.l, to whom 
John Turmeau had shown much kindness 
when ho was an apprentice in Livoiqiool. 
J. 0. Turmeau had an architoclnral sketch in 
tho Liverpool oxhihitioii of 1827, and after 
his return from Italy practised as au architect 
in tlmt town, whore uo died, unmarried, at 
his father's house in 1834. 


E Private information j Lady Esstlake's Life of 
ison, p, 26; Exhibition Catalogues,] A. N, 


xujxnxiujLiii, wjsuliGE (1562P-10.TO 
.Scots jesuit, was born about 1662 in iK» 
dioce^ of St. Andrews, and admitted “ h 
novitiate m 1591 at tbe age of twenty-two 
Eor thirty years ho was professor at the mt 

on 11 h^y 1633. In answer to a work of 
Robert Raron [q^y.] on the scripture canoi/ 
he published iit^eims in 1628 ‘Imagiaani 
Circuli Quadratura Catholica, seudeobiecto 
formoli et regiila fldei, advorsiis Eobertum 
Baroiiom ministrum.’ To this Baron replied 
whereuiioii Turnbull published 'In bW 
Scholio Calumnialorem, et calmuniiD dupli- 
catorem, pro Telrogonismo,’ Heims, 163-’ 
Turnbull was also author of ‘ Commentarii m 
Uiiivorsnm Theologiam,’ wliioli was ready 
for tho press when tho author died, ^ 


[Gordon’s Boots AfRiirs (Spiilding Club)- 
Do B.u‘ker’s Bibliothbgno deeEcrivnin^ dale 
Compngnio do Jisus, vol. vi.] T. 1'. H. 


TURNBULL, JOHN (>1.1800-1813) 
traveller, wasa soilor in tiiemorchant service! 
■While second mate of the Barwell inl709 he 
visited Ohiiin, and came to the conclusion 
that, the Americans were carrying on alucta- 
tivo Irnclo iiuiorth-west Asia. On his return 
horaeho induced some enterpriaingmercbente 
to fit out a vcssollo visit flioBc parts. Sail¬ 
ing from Portsmouth in May 1800 in the 
Margaret, a ship of ton guns, he touched at 
Madeira and at Capo CnIony,which hod re¬ 
cently pns.sed into British hands. On 6 Jan. 
1801 ho arrived at Botany Bay. The north¬ 
west spuoiilatimilurning out a failure, Turn- 
bull resolved f o visit tho islands of the FnciBc, 
and devoted the next three years to c.xplorlng 
New Zealand, the Soeiuly Islands the Sand¬ 
wich Islnnds, nnd many parts or the ^nth 
Bens. At Utahuite ho encountered the ogenta 
of the Loudon Missiouarv Society, to whoa# 
zeal ho bore testimony wliilo crilioising their 
methods. A ftur visiting the Friendly Islands 
ho rel limed homo bv Capo Iloru in the Cal¬ 
cutta, arriving iu England in June 1804 
In the following year ho published the notes 
of his travels, iiiidor the title ‘AVoyage 
round the World,’ London, 8vo. Turnbull’s 
narrativo is interesting, his criticisms being 
often iicute and always temperate. He doafi 
with a period when tho Australian colonies 
wore in their infancy and the South Seas 
little kiiovvm. A second edit ion of the work 
appeared iu 1813 with coneiderahle additions. 
The first edition wns published in an abbre¬ 
viated form iu' A Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,’ vol. iii. London, 1800, 4to. 

[Turnhull’a Voyage round the'World; Edin¬ 
burgh EovIlw, 1800, ix, 882; Gent, Mag. 1813, 
i, 6*17.] P. I. C. 
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IOBNBULIii william (d. 1464), 
bishop of Glasgow and founder of Glasgow 
nnivereity* '"'“s descended from the Turn- 
IjuUg of Minto, Eoxburghsliire. After en¬ 
tering holy orders he was for some time nn 
officiw at the court of Eugeuius IV. In 
1440 ha was made prebend of Baleuiick, 
jjd in 1^® keeper of the privy seal of 
Scotland. In 1447 he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Glasgow, the consecration 
taking place in 1418. The papal bull 
cothoii^g the university of Gflasgow on 
theBologua pattern on 7 Jan, 1450-1, states 
that it was founded at the instance of 
James n (who granted a charter 20 April 

a by the interest and care of William 
uU, then the bishop of Glasgow. About 
1400 the ‘ piedagogium ’ was moved from 
I the Bottenrow ’ to the site in the High 
Street, which the university occupied until 
1870. Turnbull died at llome on 3 Sept. 
1434. 

rUunimaiila Almo TJnivmitatls Ghisgueosis, 
l834i Hegistrum Epi«:op.itiiaGlasgucnsi6(Spald- 
ingClnb); Exchequer Itolls of Scotland, vol. v.; 
Keith's Scottish Bishops j Glasgow Unirorsity, 
Old and New, 1801; EoshdiilVs Universitiee of 
Eniopo, ii. 301.1 T, E. H. 

TURNBULL, WILLIAM (1729 P- 
1796), pliyeioinn, horn at Hawick about 
1729, belonged to the family of Turnbull of 
Bedrule in Hoxburghshire. lie was edu¬ 
cated at the Hawick town school and at the 
university of Edinburgh, and, afterwards 
(tadied at Glasgow, About 1767 he settled 
at Wooler in Northumherland, and while 
there was chosen physician of the Bam- 
horough infirmary. By the advice of Sir John 
Pringle [q. v.] ho went to Loudon in 1777, 
and shortly after was oppointed physician 
to the eastern dispensary. He died in Lon¬ 
don on 3 May 1796, He was the author of 
several medical treatises of little imporlancp. 
A collective edition of his ‘Works,’ with 
a memoir by his son, William Turahull, was 
ubliahed in 1605, 12mo. Turnbull eontri- 
uted the ‘ medicinal, chemical, and anato¬ 
mical’ articles to the ‘ Now oud Complete 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences' (London, 
1778, fol.) 

[J^rey’s Hist, of Boxlmrghsliirc, 1884, iv. 
380; Gont. Mog. 1708, i. 414; NotesandQuoriss, 
Sind ser. v. 270.] E- 1- G. 

TURNBULL, WILLIAM BARCLAY 
DAVID DONALD (1811-1803), arohivist 
and antiquary, horn in St. James’s Square, 
UdinbuiM, on 6 Peh. 1811, was the only 
child of Walter Turnbull, sometime of the 
West Indies, afterwards of Levan Lodge 
near Edinburgh, and Torry-hurn, Pifeshire. 


Mis mother was Rohina, daughter of Willianl 
Barclay, merchant, of Edinburgh. He first 
studied the law as apprentice to a writer 
to the signet, and shortly after attaining his 
majority he was admitted an advocate in 
1632, In 1631 he founded a book-printing 
society which was named the Abbotsford. 
Club in honour of the residence of Sir Walter 
Scott, and Turnbull continued to act as its 
secretary until his removal from Edinburgh. 
His porents were members of the established 
chimeh of Scotland, but he became an episco¬ 
palian, being a very liberal contributor to 
the erection of the Dean Chapel; and after¬ 
wards in 1843 he was received into the 
llomon catholic church (Bkowhb, Hitt q/ 
the Tmetarian Moumentf 1801, p, 73). 

In 18>)2 ho removed to London in oraerto 
study for the English bar, to which ho was 
called, as a member nf Liiicolu's Inn, on. 
26 Jan. 1856, In 1858 be edited for the 
Bolls Scries ‘The Buik of the Cronicics of 
Scotland; or a metrical ver--ion of the His¬ 
tory of Hector Boece; by William Stowart’ 
(3 vols.) In August 1869 Turnbull was en¬ 
gaged as an assistant under the record com¬ 
mission, undertaking the examination of a 
portion of the foreign series of state papers. 
He completed two valuable volumes oi calen¬ 
dars, which describe the foreign series of state 
ispers for the reign of Edward VI (1860, 
Ivo) ond for that of Mary (1861,8vo). The 
fact that he was a Bomau catholic, however, 
aroused the antagonism of the more extreme 
protestants, and a eerious agitation arose 
against his employment. He was warmly 
supported by Lord Born illy, the master of the 
rolls, but, finding his portion untenable in 
the face of constant suspicion and attack, he 
resigned on 28.Tan. 1801 (J'raeei^iMagaxine, 
March 1881, p. 385). Ilesnbsequently brought 
an nnsucccssful action against the secretary 
nf the Frotcstnnt Alliance for libel (July 
1861). The Alliance continued the persecu¬ 
tion, audits ‘MonthlyLetter,’dated 10 March 
1863, contained a list of documents stated to 
be missing from the state papers, the in¬ 
sinuation being that they were purloined by 
Turnbull; but a letter from the master of 
the rolls to the home secretary, officially 
publislied, shows that there was absolutely 
no foundatinn for the charge. From the 
time of Turnbull’s resignation ill-bealtb and 
anxiety broke down a frame that was natu¬ 
rally vigorous, and ho died at Barnsbury 
on 23 April 1863, and was buried in the 
grounds of the episcopal church at the Dean 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 

He married, 17 Dec. 1838, Grace, second 
daughter of James Duusmure of Edinbiirgh, 
who Burvived him. There is a portrait of 
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Tuttibull, a folio plate in lithography^ drown 
hy James Archer, and printed by Fr. Schenk 
at Edinburgh. 

Ife formed a very extensive and valuable 
collection of hooks, which was dispersed hy 
auction in a fourteen days’ sale in November 
1861. Another library, subsequently col¬ 
lected by him, was sold in London by 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, 27 Nov.-3 Dec. 
1863 (JIfrald and Gmfnhgkt, ii. 170)._ 

Eor the Abbotsford Club ha edited: 
1. ‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ 1836. 2._‘ Oompota 
Domestica Famillarum do Dnklnghnm et 
Angouleme,’ 18.”6, and emendations to the 
same volume, 1841. 3. ‘Account of the 

Monastic Treasures in England,’ 18.36. 
4. ‘Mind, Will, and flndarslanding, a 
Aforality,’ 1837, being a supplcmont to the 
* Ancient Mysl eries.' 6. ‘ Artlionr and Mer¬ 
lin, a mctncnl romance,’ 1838. 6. ‘The 
llomanccs of Eiv Ouy of Warwick and 
Eembrun his son,’ 1810. 7. ‘The (JnrUi- 
laries of llalmerino and LiTulores,’ 1841. 

8. ‘Eviraolae variia(!hromcia8coe,ie,’ J8I3. 

9. ‘ A Garden of Oravo and Godlio Flowers: 
by Alo.\ondcr Oardyne, 1009; Q'lio Thoal ro 
of Scotish Kings, by A. CJ., 1709; and 
‘ Miscollaneous I’oems, by .1. Lundie.’ 1816. 

Other old autliora odilod by Turnbull 
were: 10. ‘The Blame of Kirk-nuriiill, by 
William Birtiic,'1836. 11. ‘ The Auatomio 
of Abuses,by Philip Stubboa,’ 1836. 12. ‘Tlio 
Boinancc of Bevis of ITamploun,’ 1837. 

13. ‘ITorm Subscoivie: by Joseph llen- 
shawo, D.D., Bishop of I’elorborougb,’ 1839. 

14, ‘Legendm Catliolicro, a lytlo bokc of 
seyntlie geslos,’1840. 16. ‘Tlie Visions of 
Tundiilo,’ l8l3. 16. ‘ Doinostic Details of 
Sir David Ilrimo of Orossrig,’ 1813. 17. ‘ Se¬ 
lection of Lctlors of Mary Queen of Scots, 
translated from tho Collection of Prince 
Labanoir,’ 1846. 18. ‘Sir Thomas Morn’s 
Dialogue of Comfort against 'Tribulation,’ 
1847. 19. ‘An Account of tho Ohnntor 
erected by William [Bisbop] titular Bishop 
of Gbnlcedou; by VVilliam Sergeant,’ 1863. 

For tho ‘liil)rary of Translations’ ho 
translated from tho French, 20. ‘Audin’s 
‘History of tho Life, Writings, and Doc¬ 
trines of Luther,’ 2 vols. London, 1804, 8vo. 

For tho ‘Library of Old Authors’ ho 
edited 21. ‘Tho Poetical Works of lliclmrd 
Crnshaw,’ 1866. 22. ‘ Tho Poetical Works 
of William Drummond of Ilawthorndon,’ 
1866. 23. ‘The Poetical Works of llobert 
Southwell,’ 1866. 

His genealogical works are; 24. ‘The 
Claim of Moliuoux Disney, Esq., to tho 
Barony of Hussey, 1680,’ Jildinburgh, 1830, 
8vo. 26. ‘The Stirling Peerage/ 1839, 
)26, ‘ Pactions of the Ear! of Arran touching 


the Eestitution of the Duchv of nvi.tj 
herault, 1686,’ Edinburgh,^ 1848^^^ 
27. ‘ British Amorioan Association and Nora 
Scotia Baronets,’ 1846. 28. ‘ Memoranda nf 
lnnd^’^1849^ Parochial Begisters of Scof 

Ho formed considerable collections for a 
continuation of William Robertson’s 'Pro. 
ccodings relating to the Peeroge of Scot¬ 
land (1790), and a folio manuscript volume 

containing a portion of this continual ion 
was piiTchnsed by Mr. Boone at the sale of 
TurnbiilTs library in 1863 for 41. 12, 
Another of his projects was a Monosticon 
for Scotland, for which he obtained a nume¬ 
rous subscription list. 


(Oent. Mag. 18fi3, i. 80S; Timei, 24 AntU 
18fi.3, p. 12, col. 4; T-iblet, April and Mar 
1808, pp. 282,28.'), 800, 301; Notes and Queries 
Ibt sor, viii. SIS, S52.] X, C, ’ 


TURNER, CHARLES (1774-1857), en¬ 
graver, pon of Charles and Jane Turner of 
tlld Wondstoclr, Oxfordshire, was born there 
on 31 Aug. 1774. Ilia father, who was a 
collector of o.xcwe, was ruined by the tem¬ 
porary loss of some valuable documents, and 
ilia mol her then nblaiiicd from the Duchess 
of Marl borough, in whose service she had 
lived, a residence at Blenheim with the 
charge of tho ohino closet. Young Turner 
coino about 1796 to London, where he was 
omployod by Boydell ond studied in the 
Bohonls of the Royal Academy. He worked 
buccessfully in stipple and also aquatint, but 
practised mainly m mczzolint, and became a 
very diatinguished artist in that style. He 
produced more than six hundred plates, of 
which about two-t.hirds arc portraits. Of 
those tho most noteworthy ore the Marl¬ 
borough family and a group of tho Dilettanti 
tSocioty, ofter Reynolds; Qoovg8lV,OhnrlesX 
of France, tho Marquis Wellesley, and Mrs, 
Stratiou, after Lawrenoo; Prince Bluchet 
on horaohack, after 0. Back; Napoleon on 
board tho Belloroplion, offer Eastlolco; Lord 
Nelson, after IToppnor; Sir Walter Scott and 
Jjord N owlon, nft or Raebuni; Henry Gratta^ 
after Ramsay; and Edmund Kean as M- 
chard III, after John .Tames Halls; also some 
fine co]?ies of early prints published byWood- 
biirn. His subioot-platos comprise ‘Sur¬ 
render of the Oliildren of Tippoo Sultaun,’ 
after Stntlmrd; ‘Age of Innocence,’ after 
Reynolds; * Hebe,’ after H. ViUiera; ‘The 
Beggars,’ after William Owen; ‘ Water 5E11,' 
after Oallcott; ‘A Famous Newfoundland 
Dog,’ nil or Henry Bernard Oholon; and an 
admirable rendering of J. M. W. Tnmer’s 
‘ Slijpwreok/ now in the National Gallery. 
Among bis aquatint plates are eight viewe of 
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the field of "Waterloo, after George Jones j a 
rieiv of the interior of Westminster Abbey 
iniing the coronation of George IV, after 
ftedericliNash; and some sporting subjects. 
fiitnei iras a good original draughtsman, and 
engraved from his own drawings portraits of 
j^.W. Turner, Michael Faradw, William 
^tcbiner, Josimh Constantine Carpue the 
surgeon, and John Jackson the pugilist. 
TVlen J. M. W, Turner projected his ‘Liber 
Stadiomm ’ he entrusted the work to Charles 
Tamer, by whom the first twenty plates 
xrete both engraved and published between 
180r and 1^9. A difiarenca then arose 
between them on the financial question, 
tad this led to the employment of other 
engravers; but later Cbarlos Turner exe¬ 
cuted tbree more of the plates, and also 
eereral for the ‘ Eivora of England,’ and be- 
ciiine a close friend of the great painter, who 
appointed him one of the trustees under his 
trifi. In 1813 Turner was appointed engraver 
in ordinary to the king, and in 1828 became 
an associate of the Royal Academy. He ex- 
liibited largely at the academy from 1810 to 
1867. Por about fi^ years he resided at 
SO Warren Street, Titzroy Square, where 
many of his plates were published. There 
le died on 1 Aug. 18B7, and was buried in 
Hidgala cemetery. By bis wife, Ann Maria 
Blalie, he had a soUjwlio became a surgeon, 
and two daughters. TbeBritish Museumpos- 
eessesacompletecoUection of Turner’s works. 

[A. Whitnian’s Charles Turner, 1007: Bed- 
giave’s Diet, of Artists | Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 
1760-1 898; aandhy'sllist.of the Royal Academy; 
Hagler’s Kunstlor-Lexicnn; Bawlinson’s Tumor’s 
liberStudiorum; private information.] ]?.M.O’D. 

TURNER, CHARLES TENNYSON 
(1808-1870), poet, born at Soiuersby, Lin¬ 
colnshire, on 4 JuW 1808, was second son of 
the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, rector 
of Somorsby, and older brother of Alfred 
Tennyson [q. v.] lie was educated at the 
grammar school of Louth, and afterwards 
at home under his father’s tuition, until ha 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he matriculated on the same dayas his brother 
Alfred, on 20 Feb, 1828. He there won the 
'Bell scholarship’ (open to the sons ofder^- 
men) in 1829. He had already given proof of 
the poetic faculty he shared with so many of 
his femily by joint authorship with his brother 
Alfred of the ‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’pub¬ 
lished hy them anonymously in 1827. lie 

G raduated B. A. in 18.32, and was ordained in 
836 to the curacy of Tealby, Lincolnshire, 
and after about two yearswas appointed vicar 
of Grasbv, Lincolnehire. Meantime he had 
(hanged his name to ‘ Turner/ on succeeding 


to a small property by the death of a great- 
imcle, Samuel Turner of Caistor, In later 
life his health compelled the resignation of bis 
living, and ha died at Cheltenham on 25 April 
1879. In 1836 he married Louisa Sellwood, 
the youngest sister of the lady who became 
later the wife of his brother Allred, Biis wife 
survived him less than a month. Theyhadno 
children. 

His nephew Hallam (the second Lord 
Tennyson), writing of his uncle in the year 
following his death, tells of the charm of Ms 
personality, his fondness for fiowers and for 
dogs and horses, and all living things, and 
his sweetness and gentleness of character. 
As eorly ns 1830 he had published a small 
volume of some fiftysonnefr, which attracted 
the attention of the discerning few, and 
among them of Samuol Taylor Coleridge, who 
made some extant notes and criticisms upon 
them, showing a genuine appreciation. The 
et did not again appeal to the public until 
64, when a further collection of nearly a 
hundred sonnets was published, dedicated 
to his brother Alfred. Subseqitenl volumes 
appeared in 186S and 1878. In 1860, after 
Ilia death, the whole of the foregoing were 
reissued in one volume, with additions, under 
the title of ' Collected Sonnets, Old and 
New,’ with a brief biographical sketch by 
his nephew IlaUam, a prefatory yoem by his 
brother Alfred, and a critical introduction 
by James Spedding [q. v.] This volume 
contains in all nearly 360 sonnets, and half 
a dozen short lyrics in other forms. Like 
the only otker master of the sonnet with 
whom he can he compared, Wordsworth, he 
wrote, or nather printed, too many for bis 
fame. Some are on topics such os the 
questions at issue between orthodosy and 
scepticism, which ore wholly unfitted for 
declamatory treatment in the sonnet form, 
while others are of inadequate interest or 
workmanship. But when all deductions are 
made there remains n considerable body of 
sonnets of rare distinction for delicate and 
spiritual beauty, combined with real imagi¬ 
nation, Alfred Tennyson reckoned seme 
among the finest in the language, and the 
judgment of the best critics will coincide. 

[Antborities referred to above; Life of Alfred 
Tennyson, by his son.] A. A. 

TURNER, CYRIL (1676 P-1626), dra- 
matist. [Bee Totjenbdb.] 

TURNER, DANIEL (1667-1741), phy¬ 
sician, born in London in 1667, became a 
member of the Barber-Surgeoiw* Company. 
He practised os a surgeon, and describes 
consultations with Oharies Bernard [q. v.j 
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{Skin Diseases, pp. 24, 32), la 1095 he 
published 'Apologia Ohyrurgica, a Vindica¬ 
tion of tho Noble Art of Ohyrurgery,’ and ia 
1709 ‘A Hemarkable Case in Surgery.’ On 
16 Aug, 1711 he was permitted to retire from 
the Barber-Surgeons’Company on payment 
of a fine of fiOi, f Youua, Annals, p, 340), and 
on 22 Bee, 1711 lie was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, He published 
in 1714 'Be Morbis Cutaneis, a Treatise of 
Biseasos incident to tho Skin,’ a book con¬ 
taining many interesting cases and examples 
of popular usages, aucli as the treatment of 
shingles by the npplicat.ion of blood from the 
tail of a black cat, 'The fourth edition ap¬ 
peared in 1781. In 1717 ho published 
‘Syphilis’ in two parts, and about 1721 
‘ llie Art of Surgery ’ in two volumes, of 
which the sixth edition appeared in 1741. 
Ho assorted in 1726, in a short (roatise, his 
disbelief in tho occurronco of maternal im- 


at. 

H.ar. 

TURNER, BANIEL (1710-179m 
hymn-writer, was born at BlaokwaterFarm 
near St. Albans, on 1 March 1709-10 Hb 
kept a boarding-school at Hemel llompatead 
but at tho same time made a reputation os 
an occasional preacher in baptist chapels 
In 1741 ho was chosen pastor of the baptist 
church m Roadiiig. Thence ho remov^ in 
1748 to Abingdon, and held the pastorate 
there until his death on 6 Sept, 1798. He 
woe buried in tho baptist cemetery at Abing- 


prcssious on the unborn child, an opinion 
which ho had already advanced in ‘Be 
Morbis Cutaneis;' and ho maintained the 
same view in two pamplilots in 1729 and 
1730, His ‘Bisoourse concerning Fevers’ 
appeared in 1727 (3rd edit. 1739), and 'A 
Bisoourse on Gleets ’ in 1729. In 1780 ho 
issued ‘ Bo Morbo GalUco,’ an edition of tho 
former English translation of IJlrioli von 
Ilutten’s book, published in 1633 by Thomas 
Paynell [q. v.]; and in 1730 lio brought out 
his ‘Aphrodisiaous,’ n summary of the ■writ¬ 
ings of ancient authors on veiiorcal diseases. 
Til 1733 lie publUhod an attacir on Thomas 
Bover [q. v.], ''The Ancient Piiysiouin’s 
Legacy impartially surveyed,’ which con¬ 
tains an account of the iU'ness and death of 
Barton Booth [q, v.], who had been treated 
with mercury by Bover, then prescribed for 
by Sir Hans Sloano [q. v.], and -finally exa¬ 
mined post mortem by Alexander Small, 
who found half a pound of mercury in his 
intestines, a dilated gall-bladder, and several 
gall-stones, and wrote a description of the 
case to Turner os an example of tho ill efibets 
of Bovor’s mercurial method. In 1735 Turner 
published ‘ The Brop and Pill of Mr. Ward 
considered’ [sco Wamd, JosnuA]. A cerate in 
the ‘ LondonPharmacopoein’ (ed.l861,p,67) 
made of seven and a half ounces each of 
calamine and wax, added to a pint of oUvo 
oil, is said to have been first composed by 
him, and was long called Turner’s cerate. 
He died on 13 March 1740-1 in Bevonshire 
Square, near Bishopsgato, London, where lie 
had a house for many years, and was buried' 
in the parish church of Watton-nt-Stone, 
Hertfordshire. His nortrait was nainted bv : 


Turner received the honorary degree of 
M.A. from the baptist college. Providence, 
llhodo Island, U.S. A. He was a friend and 
corrospondent of Robert Robinson [q. vl 
John Rippon [q, v.], Br. Watts, and otheral 
Ho was twice momed: first, to Miss Fancli, 
by whom ho had two sons, who both pie- 
doconsed him; secondly, to Mrs. Lucas, a 
widow, of Rending, by whom he had no issue. 

Perhaps his best known hymn is 'Jesus, 
full of all compnesion,’ which appeared iii 
tho Bristol ‘Baptist Oollection,’ 1769. 
Another, ‘Beyond the glittering starry skies,’ 
was published by liis brother-in-law, James 
Fanch, baptiat minister of Eumsey, in the 
‘ Gospel Magasino,’ Juuo 1770. 'lurner ei- 
pniided_ it by twenty-ono stansas, and in¬ 
cluded it in bis 'PoomB,’1794. Besides many 
pamphlets and separate sermons. Turner pub- 
iished*. 1. ‘An Introduction to Psalmody,' 
1737. 2. ‘ An Abstract of English Grammar 
and llhotoric,’London, 1780,8vo. 3. ‘Bivine 
Songs, Hymns, and other Poems,’ Heading, 
17-17,12rao. 4. ‘A Compendium of Sooinl 
Religion,’ 1758,8vo j 2nd edit. Bristol, 1778, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Ijollers Roligious and Moral,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1766,8vo j 2 ik 1 edit., Henley, 1703,8vo. 
6. ‘ Short Modiiations on Select Portions of 
Scripture,’Abingdon, 1771,16mo; 3rd edit. 
1803. 7. ‘ Bevotional Poetry vindicated 

against Br. Johnson,’ O-xford, 1786, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Essays on Important Subjects,’ Oxford, 
1787, l6mo. 9. ‘Poems Bevotional and 
Moral,’ privately printed, 1704. 10. ‘ Com¬ 
mon Souse, or tho Plain Man’s Answer to 
tho Question, Whether Ohristianity ba a 
Religion worthy of our choice P’ 1797. 

rPvtnfnafnvsf Tlio nfnwa* M*on> w? A1 • Twiw 
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ind Songs of the Churoh, p. 202; Julian'B Diet. 
„tHTnmology,pp.l‘lO,598,091,1183; Brydgeti’g 
Watt’sDibl.Brit; Baptist 
iUSsg. 1790-3, p. 127.] O.F.S. 

turner, DAWSON (1776-1838), 
lotanist and antiquary, bora at Great Yar¬ 
mouth, Norfolk, on 18 Oet. 1776, was the 



^lllg__ _ _ 

Bun, mayor of Yarmouth. He was educated 
partly at North WaUham grammar school, 
afterwards privately by Robert Forby 
fq. yji rector of Finch^, Norfolk, from 
llrtom he may have imbibed his taste for 
jotany. In 1793 ho entered Pembroke Col- 
Wf, Cambridge, of which his uncle, Joseph 
Tiitaer (d. 1828), afta'warda dean of Nor¬ 
wich, was master. Turner left the univor- 
aity before his father's death in 1791, and in 
17 % joined the Yarmouth bank. His ftrst 
icientific pursuit was botany, especially that 
of the cryptogamic plants; and the fortune 
irhicb he inherited on the deatli of his 
father enabled him to aid the study of 
botany and that of antiquities, which he 
afterwards pursued, by the publication of 
aumptaoua works, and by liberal patronage 
of the works of others. His eorlier indc- 

E ’--t works were a ‘ Synopsis of the 
Puci,’ with coloured plates (Yar- 
nouth, 1802, in 2 vola. 12mo, and fifty 
copies on large paper, 8vo); ‘Musoologim 
HiWaiccs opioilegium,’ with sixteen 
coloored plates (Yarmouth, 1801, 8vo; two 
hundi'ed and fifty copies privately printed) ; 
•TheBolaniet's Guide through England and 
Wales’ (London, 1806, 2voIa. 8vo), written 
in comunclion with Lewis Weston Dilli^n 
[q.T.]i and the magnificent ‘Natural Ilia- 
toty of Fuoi,’ with 268 figuvos, which in 
some copies are coloured, 1808-19, in 
4 vola. 4to, and twenty-five large-paper 
copies in royal folio. Turner also contri¬ 
buted numerous descriptions to ‘English 
Botany ’ and several articles to the ' Trana- 
Bctions’ of the Linnean Society, and 
fonuod large collections, chioily of algm, 
whidiare preserved at Eew, having been 
incorporated in the herbarium of his son-in- 
law, Sir William Jackson Hooker [q. v.] 
In 1812 Turner and his wife induced John 


Sell Ootman [q. v.], the watercolouriat, to 
settle neat them. Mrs. Turner and four of 
her daughters hecamo pupils, and Turner 
Umself not only a patron but a literary 
fellow-workman. In 1820, in conjunction 
with Hudson Gumey [q. v.]. Turner pur¬ 
chased the Macro manuscripts, which in- 
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of this be afterwards (in 1863) sold to the 
British Museum for 1,0001. nve volumes 
illastrative of the history of Great Britain, 
to which he had privately printed a descrip¬ 
tive index (Yarmouth, 1843 and 1851). 
From 1820 his attention seems to have been 
mainly directed to the study of antiquities, 
to w'bich his chief contribution was perhaps 
his ‘Account of a Tour in Normandy, under¬ 
taken chiefly for the purpose of investiga¬ 
ting the Architectural Antiquities of the 
Duchy,’ with fifty etchings by John Sell 
Cotman,and the author's vnfe and daughters 
(2 vols. 8vo, ond also folio on India paper), 

Turner died at Old Bronmton, London, 
on 20 June 1858, ten days after Us friend, 
Robert Brown (1773-1858) [q. v.], who had 
dedicated the genus Dawsema, among the 
mosses, to his honour. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery, where a monument exists 
to his memory. Turner was elected a fellow 
of the Linnean Society in 1797, of the Im¬ 
perial Academy in 1800, of the Royal So¬ 
ciety in 1802, of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1803, and subsequently of many other 
learned societies. He married Mary, second 
daughter of William Palgrave of Coltis- 
hall, Norfolk, by whom he had six surviv¬ 
ing children—a son and five daup^hters. His 
eldest daughter, Maria, was married in 1816 
to Sir William Jackson Hooker [q.v.J, and 
died in 1872; another, Elisabeth, was mar¬ 
ried in 1823 to Francie Uohen. who had 
taken by royal license his wife’s mother’s 
maiden name of Falgrave [see Paiqbjivb, Sib 
FB a.waiB]; and the youngest, Eleanor Jane, 
was married in 1836 to William Jacobson 
[q. V.], bishop of Chester. 

Of Turners library of neatly eiftht thou¬ 
sand volumes, many were enriched by 
sketches, engravings inserted, autograph le^ 
ters, and drawings and etchings by hia wife 
and daughters. In this way he added two 
thousand drawings to a copyof Blomefield'a 
‘History, of Norfolk,* expanding _ it to 
seventy volumes, and printing privately 
(Yarmouth, 1841, 8ro) a catalogue of these 
illuslrations. His own interleaved copy of 
the ‘Muecologice Spicilegium,’ now in the 
British Museum Library, has carefuUy 
coloured sketches of the leaves of all the 
mosses mentioned, by Sir William Hooker. 
Most of hia library, including the missals 
and 160 volumes of manuscripts and letters, 
was sold by auction in 1868; and tbs re¬ 
mainder, comprising forty thousand _ letters, 
besides other manuscripts, ms similarty 
dispersed, after his death, in June 1859, 
reotising more than 6,6001. A catalogue of 
the library, in two volumes, ms printed ipt 
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Besides Uioae already mentioned^ Turner 
puUislied the following works: 1. 'Ee- 
marks upon the Hedwigion System and 
Monograph of Bortramia,’ Yarmouth, 1804, 
8vo. 9. ‘Catalogue of the Works of Art 
in the poasession of Sir Peter Paul Ilii- 
hens at his Becease,’ 1883 P 6vo. S. ' Speci¬ 
mens of Architectural Ilemaiua in various 
Counties, etched by J. S. Cotman, with De¬ 
scriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and 
Arouiteoturnl Observations Inr T. Hickman,’ 
9 vols. 1838, folio. 4. ‘Specimen of a 
Licheuographia Britannica,' in conjunct ion 
withWiBiam Borrer, privately printed, 1839, 
8vo. 6. * Outlines in Lithography,’ Yar¬ 
mouth, 1640, folio. 6. ' Catalogue of his 
Collection of Drawings in S. Woodward’s 
“ The Norfolk Topographer's Manual,"' 1843, 
8vo. 7. ‘ Sketch lof the History of Oaister 
Castle, near Yarmouth, including Biogra¬ 
phical Notices of Sir J. Faslolfe and of the 
Poston Pamily,’ _184^ 8vo. 8. ‘ Narrative 
of the Visit of King Charles II to Norwich 
in 1671,’ Yarmouth, 1840, Svo. 9. ‘ List of 
Norfolk Benoflces,’ Norwich, 1847, Svo. 

10. ‘ Guido to the Historian, the Biograjihor, 
the Antiquary, &c., towards the Verification 
of Manuscripts by referenco to Itngraved 
Pacsimiles,’ Yarmouth, privately printed, 
1848, Svo; London, published, 18C3. 

11. ‘ Sopulchtal Keminisoonccs of a Market 
Town, a List of Interments in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, with an 
Appendix of Genealogies,’ Yarmouth, 1848, 
Svo. 12. ‘A Collection of Handbills and 
Pamphlets relating to Yarmouth,’ n.d. 

Ue edited: 1. John Ives’s ‘ Garianouum 
[i.e. Yarmouth] of the Konians,' 1803, Svo. 
3. ‘ The Literary Oorrespondonce of J. Pin¬ 
kerton,’ 1830, 8vo. 8. ‘ H. Gunn’s Letters, 
written during a Four Days' Tour in Hol¬ 
land,’ 1834, 8vo. 4. ‘ Extracts from the 
Correspondence of Bichard iliehardsem,’ 
Yarmomh, 1836, Svo. 6. ‘ Thirteen Letters 
from Isaac Newton to J. Oovel,’ 1848, Svo. 
lie also contributed several papers to the 
‘Transactions’of the Linnean Society be¬ 
tween 1709 and 1804. 

In addition to what he pubUshedhe records 
{Corresptmdenoe of Itichard Jiichardbon, 
preface, p. iii) that he had made prepara¬ 
tions for a life of Sir Joseph Bunks, and for 
a new edition of Pulteney’s ‘ Sketches of 
Botany’ continued down to the death of his 
friend. Sir James Edward Smith [q. v.] 

A private lithograph portrait by one of 
his daughters, after a painting by Davis, 
dated 1816, is inserted in some of Turner’s 
books. 

The only surviving son, Dawboit Wiixiah 
'SP pnNPB j[1816-].886), born on 24 Deo. 1816, 


and educated at Rugby school 
from Exeter Oollegefolford, on 7 
He became a demy of Magdalen Poll ■ 
1836, graduating thence “ 

in 1840, and D.C.L. in 1862 Po^ c 
he filled the office of headiror.'S 
Royal Institution school, LiverpooL ^ 
was known in later life for his 
benevolence. He was accustomed to s^ 
out the destitute and, tempering his ch^to 
with fripdslup, to relieve th!m wiSt 
pauperising them. He was also a gSerom 
benelaetor to the London hospitals 
5 Peb. 1885). Turner died m Ton;i: ’ 
29 Jan. 1886. On 30 June 1840 heV^ 
married to Ophelia Dn.on, by whom he bd 
a son and two daughters. Turner was Z 
author of severM educational worlts, inclu“ 

“•** Analysis of Freach 
mid English History, London, 1846, lOi^ 
0th edit. 1806. 2. ‘Notes on Herodotus,’ 
(Mord, 1848, 8VO J republished in BoWs 
‘Philo&ophicttlLibraiy’inl863. 3. 'Heads 

of an Analysis of Roman History,’ London 
1863,12mo. 4. ‘Headsof anAnSysTs ft 
History of Greece,’ London, 1863. Hmo- 
3rd udft. 1873 6.’‘Analy8is'of theH® 
of Germany,’London, 1860, Svo: 3rd edit 
1873. 6. ‘Rules of Simpla'HygiauV C 
don, 1809, fol; 7th edit. 1873. 1. ‘Xt 
and Drink,’ London, 1884, Svo. He aho 
oditod several plays of Aristophanes, and 
in 1862 translated Pindar’s ‘Odes’ for 
Bohn’s ‘Classical Library’ (Times, HI Jan. 
1886). J \ ' 

[Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries for 
1868-9; Alheniieam, 1868, li. 82; H. Turner’s 
'I'nrner Family, 1895; Eoget’s'Old Watercolour’ 
Society, 1891, i, 601-4.] 0. S. B. 

TURNER, SiB EDWARD (1617-1670), 
judge, [you Tubnob.] 

TURNER, EDWARD (1798-1837), che¬ 
mist, was horn in Jamaica in 1798, and 
was brought at an early age to Edinburgh, 
whore he received his education After 
graduating M.D. at Edinburgh in 1819, he 
studied for two years at Gottingen under 
Stromeyer, paying chief attention to che¬ 
mistry and mineralogy. In 1824 he returned 
to Edinburgh, where he instituted a course of 
lectures on chemistry; and in 1828, on the 
opening of University College^ London, he 
was appointed to the new chair of chemistry, 
which he continued to occupy uutil his death. 
He was elected F.R.S, about 1831, and was 
also E.R.S. Edinburgh. 

Turner was the author of a short but 
clearly expressed ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the Laws of Chemical Combination and 
the Atomic Theory’ (1826), the matter ef 
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afterwards included in Ilia ‘Ele- 
' !^ts of Chemistry ’ (1827), a work which 
^ through eight editions. As an investi- 
Stor he was very active, and published 
P g forty papers and memoirs, a list of 
Sbich is given in the Royal Society’s ‘ Cata- 
loiue of Scientifio Papers.’ Moat of these 
Si with the analysis of minerals and 
jjlts and Turner succeeded in throwing 
Biiob light on the constitution of many of 
tliese compounds, espootally the ores and 
gsdes of manganese. Ilia moat important 
acientific work, however, was that on the 
gnomic weights of the ulomunts. Stimulated 
tythe hypothesis put forward hy William 
tout Fo- V.], and by tbe experimental work 
5y whiM Thomas Thomson (1778-1862) [q.v.] 
in 182o sought to confirm it, Turner examined 
tbe question for himself. In two papers pub- 
jubed in the ‘Philosopliioal Transactions’ 
(18^9 p, 291, and 1888 p. 023) bo pointed 
ant many sources of erior in Thomson’s 
work, and attained rosulta which agreed 
with those of Berzelius, liib ccnclusian being 
that‘Dr. Prout’e hypothesis, as advoeoted 
by Dr. Thomson—that all atomic weights 
jia simple mulUples of that of Iwdrogen— 
cau no longer be maintainod.’ Ila died on 
13 Feb. 1837 at his residence at Hampstead, 
ind was buried on 18 Feb, at Keusal Qteen 
cemetery. A marble bust of him was placed 
intheUln'ory of University OoUege by his 
pupils, 

[Gent. Mag. 183 7, i. 434; Engl. Cyclop. Biogr. 
1858, vl. 202; Eunoial Sermon by the Rev, T. 
Dale; information from Prof. W, Bamsayd 

A. H-n. 

TURNER, FRANCIS, D.D. (1638 P- 
1700), bishop of Ely, eldest son of Thomas 
Ibtner (1691-1G72) [q. v.], ly Maigaret 
(A 26 July 1692, aged 8d), daughter of Sir 
Francis Windobank [q. v.], was born about 
1038. Thomas Turner (1646-1714) [q. v.] 
woa bis younger brotlier. 

From ■Winchester school, where ho was 
sleeted scholar in 1661 (Krunr), Francis pro¬ 
ceed^ to New College, Oxford, where he was 
admitted probationer fellow,7 Nov. 1656; gra- 
dnatedB.A. 14 April1069, M. A. 14 Jan. 1663. 
Oldmixon ranks him with those who took 
the' covenant; ’ this should be corrected to 
‘ engagement.' Ills preferments were mainly 
due to the favour of the Duke of York, to 
whom he was chaplain. On SO Dec, 1064 
be was instituted to the rectory of Therfleld, 
Heitfordshire, succeeding John Borwlck 
(1612-16C4) [q. v.] On 17 Feb. 1664^-6 ha 
was incorporated at Cambridge, and on 
8 May 1666 he was admitted feRow com¬ 
moner in St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Tfjiicbthe ptfonagpof peter Cunning [^.v.l 


attracted him. He compounded B.D, and 
D.D. at Oxford on 0 July 1669. On 7 Dee. 
1669 he was collated to the prebend of 
Sueating in St. Paul’s Cathedral. On 
11 April 1670 he succeeded Quuning as 
master of St. John’s, Cambridge; he was 
vice-chancellor in 1678, and resigned his 
mastership, ‘ because of a faction,' at Christ¬ 
mas 1679. In 1683 he become vector of 
Qieat Haseley, Oxfordshire, and on 20 July 
of that year he was installed dean of 'W indsor. 
Ho was consecrated bishop of Rochester, at 
Lambeth, 11 Nor. 1683, holding liis deanery 
in eommendam, with the oIucb of lord 
almoner. On 16 July 1684 he was trans¬ 
lated to Ely (confirmed 23 Aug.) in succes¬ 
sion to Oimuing, who had made him one of 
his literary executois. He preached the 
sermon at James II’s coronation (28 April 
1085); in the following July he prepared 
Monmouth for his execution. 

Turnei‘'s obligations to James did not pre¬ 
vent bim from joining in the petitionary pro¬ 
test (16 May 1688) of the seven bishops 
again&t the king’s declaration for liberty of 
conscience [see SiNOEora, Wiiuah]. Hode- 
clmed the oath of allegiance to 'WilUam and 
Mary, and hence incurred sus^nsion on 
1 Ang, 1689; his diocese was atoinistered 
by a commission consisting of Compton, 
bishop of London, and Lloyd, bishop of St. 
Asaph; on 1 Feb. 1690 he was deprived. 
He was in correspondence with James; two 
unsigned letters to James and his queen, 
dated 31 Dec. [1690], and seized on the arrest 
of John Aston [q. v.J, are certainly his. He 
rofesses to write ' in behalf of my elder 
rothor, and the rest of my nearest relataonB, 
as well as for myself’ (meaning Sancrofb 
and the other nonjuring bishops). A pro¬ 
clamation for his arrest was issued on 6 Feb. 
1691, but he kept out of tbe way. On 24 Feb. 
1693 be joined Uie nonjuring bishops, Lloyd 
and 'VVb'ite, in consecrating Qeorse Hickes 
[q. V,] and Thomas WagstalJe [q. v.] as 
suffragans of Thetford and Ipswi^, the ob¬ 
ject being to continue a succession in the 
Jacohite interest. Henry Hyde, second earl 
of Clarendon [q. v.], was present at the 
ceremony, which took place at "White’s 
lodging. In 1694 it was proposed that 
Turner, who was in easy circumstances, 
should be invited to St. Germains in attend¬ 
ance on James, a proposal which James ap- 
roved but did not carry out. In December 
696 'Tumar was arrested, but discharged 
(16 Dee.) on condition of leaving the coun¬ 
try. On 20 Dec. he was reorrested. No 
more is heard of him till his death^Mch 
occurred inLondon on 2 Nov. 1700. He was 
)}urie(] on 6 Nov, ip the chaned at Therfiel^ j 
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s portrait, painted probably by Mra. Mary 
Beale, waa transferred from the Britiau 
Museum to tbe National Portrait Gallery, 
London, in 1879. He also figures in tne 
anonymous portrait of the seven bisbops in 
the same gallery, lie married (1676) Anna 
Horton, who died before him. Ilis intestaey 
gave alibis efieots to his daughter Margaret 
(d. 26 Dec. 1724), wife of lli^ard GouTston 
of "Widdihall, Hertfordshire; thus dis^ 

S ointing the expectation of bequests to St. 

ohn’s College, of which he had already been 
a benefactor. 

Besides single sermons (1681-6) Turner 
published: ]. ‘Animadversions on a Pamphlet 
entituled “The Naked Truth,”’ 1676, 4tQ 
(anon.; against Herbert Croft [q. v.] ; an¬ 
swered by Andrew Marvell [q.v.J, who called 
Turner' Mr. Smirks, or the Divine in Mode,’ 
alluding to his ' starched ’ demeanour). 2. 
* Letters to the Clergy of theDiocese of Ely,’ 
Cambridge, 1686, 4to. 

[Wood's AtheuiB Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 64.1, 
019; Wood’s Fiisti, cd. Bliss, ii. 218, 2Q2, 267, 
281, 292, 309, 310, 387! Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1892, ii. 1616, 1622; Oldmizon's Hist, of Eng¬ 
land during the House of Stuart, 1730, p. 337; 
Bnlph's Hist of England, 1746, ii. 26.1; Mnc- 
pherson's Original Papers, 1776, i. 491; 
Bontham's Hist, of the Oathodral Church of Ely, 
1812, pp. 204, 262; Cardwell's Doeiimcntivry 
Annals, 1839, ii. 316; Inithlmry's Hist, of the 
Nonjurors, 1816; Baker's Hi-t. of St, John's 
College, i, 273, 600, 986 sq.; Notes and Queries, 
9th Bor, iii. 204.] A. Q, 

TURNER, GEORGE, M.D. (d. 1610), 

S ioian, born oilber in Derbyshire nr in 
)lk, entered St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, as a sisav in November 1669, became 
a Beresford scholar of that house on 9 Nov. 
1670, and graduated B.A. in 1678, and M.A, 
in 1670, lie took the degreeof M.D. abroad, 
and on his return became a candidate at the 
College of Pliysicians of London on 4 Sept. 
1684, was elected u fellow on 29 Poh. 1688, 
and was censor in 1691,1692,1697,1606, and 
1607. lie was a friend of Dr. Simon For- 


12 Aug, 1602. He was appointed tr(>ii»,.«Z 

"jS foil *1“ •!>«,“ 

His wife,Mrs. AifiniTTniNEH(167e-imm 
born on 6 Jan. 1676-6, was described by Loii’ 
duef-justice Coke as ‘ daughter of the derii 
Forman’—i.e. the astrologer SimonFo™. 
rq.v.] The Countess of^Essex Sso SS 
1' orman ‘ father.’ The phrase probably rrfts 
only to the professional relations of these 
ladies with the astrologer, though Mrs 
nor may have boon one of his numerous ille¬ 
gitimate children. Both she and her bus- 
Band were intimate with him, and Mrs Tun 
ner immediately on her husband’s death de¬ 
manded from Forman’s widow the return of 
some pictures, hooks, and papers helongine 
to Turner. Mrs. Turner was probably the 
means of iutroduoing the Countess of 
to Forman, and both ladies had recourse to 
the doctor’s love-philtres and other devices 
of magic in order to facilitate their indul¬ 
gence in illicit amours. Mrs. Turner’s object 
was to secure the afiections of Sir Artnur 
Manwaring, a well-known courtier (ef. Wii- 
BON, James 1, 1663, p. 67). Turner had left 
Manwaring lOf, by his will, with a hint to 
marry the widow, who is said to have had 
three children by Manwaring. In 1013 Mrs. 
Tumor abetted llie Countess of Essex in hw 
plot to poison Sir Thomas Overhury [q, v,] 
when he obstructed her scheme for morryiag 
Robert Carr, viscount Rochester [q. v.] lU- 
chard Weston, the chief of the countess’s 
criminal allios, who was executed as the 
principal in the crime, had been baililFto Tur¬ 
ner. Mrs. Turner was an acceseory before 
the fact of the murder, which took place on 
16 Sept, 1613; she was informed against— 
nearly two years later—on 10 Sept. 1616, 
and was examined on 1 Oct. and succeeding 
days. She denied all knowledge of the orime, 
and petitioned for her release for the sake 
of her fatherless ohildren. She was, how¬ 
ever, tried for murder at the king’s bench 
before Lord-ohief-juBtice Coke on 7 Nov., and 
sbe vras condemned to death. On the 10th 


man [q.v.],and seems himself to have dabbled 
in alchemy (of. Ashnole MSS, 174 f. 870, 
1477 iv. 24,1491 f. 01 A). He attained oon- 
siderahle praotice, and Queen Elizabeth 
favoured him, so that when his theological 
opinions were in 1602 urged against his 
election as an elect in the college. Sir John 
Stanhope and Robert Cecil wrote a letter 
saying that his appointment would be pleas¬ 
ing to the queen since there was no objec¬ 
tion to him but his ‘backwardness in reli¬ 
gion, in which he is in no way tainted for 
malice or practice against the state.’ He 
was chosen an elect the day after this letter, 


she confessed her knowledge of the deed, and 
staled that she concealed for two years the 
fact of Ovorbiu-y’s death by poison in the 
hope of shielding the countess, to whom she 
was devotedly attached.^ She was hanmd 
at Tyburn on the 14th in starched yellow 
ruffs, which she is said to have introduced 
into Eimland. On the scaffold she repeated 
her ooniesBion, professed penitence, and waa 
accordingly allowed burial in St. Martin's 
eburebyard, though without Christian rites 
{Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1611-18,passim; 
ConnuTT, State Trials, ii. 980 sqq.; Amos’ 
Great Oyer qf Poiioniny, pp. 219-24; Spun- 
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bikb, Bacon , sii. 208 seq. ; Gabdineh, Hit 
fyiy,rol ii.) 

fVuuk’BColl, of Phys. i. SB; Cooper's Atlionaa 
(jinlalw. ii. 526-7.] N. M. 

XUBNEB, Sib GEORGE JAMES 
fl798-1867), loi’d jubtice of appeal in clian- 
Jety born at Yarmoutli on 6 Feb. 1798, eame 
of anoldNorfoIkfanilly,and was the youngest 
of eight sons of Hichard Turner, for many 
TMts incumbent of Great Yarmouth. "Wil¬ 
liam Turner (1792-1807) [q. v.] was his elder 
brother. George was educated at the Char- 
tetbonse and afterwards at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge) of which college his uncle, Joseph 
lamer, formerly tutor of "William Pitt, and 
afterwards dean of Norwich, was master 
it the time. He graduated JB.A. as ninth 
mangier in 1819, was afterwards elected a 
{bllow, and proceeded M. A. in 1822. He was 
called to the bar by the society of Lincoln’s 
InninlS21. In 1882 hoedited a volumeof 
chancery reports dealing with cases between 
]822andl824in conjunction with JamesRus- 
lell ( 1790 - 1861 ) [q. v.], and, after acquiring 
an extensive practice as a junior counsel, he 
nas made a queen’s counsel in 1840. In 
1847 he was electod, in the conservative in¬ 
terest, M.P. for Coventry, and represented 
£st Wougli until Ms promotion to the bench 
in April 1861. Turner was ordinarily con¬ 
tent to devote his attention as a leaislator to 
professional su'^octs. lie iiitroduccd and 
carried Uio usouil measure known as * Tur- 
aefa Act,' of Avhioh the object was to simplify 
and improve certain parts of the then cum¬ 
brous machinery of the court of chancery. 

In April 1851 Turner was appointed a 
riee^bancellor, and received the cubtomoi'y 
knighthood. In the same year he was sworn 
a member of tbo privy council. In 1802 he 
did valuable work as a roformor of legal 
procedure in the character of a prominent 
member of the chancery commission which 
ciTected what were then regai'dod as far- 
leaching and drastic improvements in the 
practice of the court of ehnneory. Although 
mneh of the commission’s work lies buried 
nn^r the later roforins tliat have deprived 
that court of its indopendent existence, Tur¬ 
ner’s eilbrts served to let the light in upon 
manydark places, and so prepared the way for 
their dUropearanco. In 1853 he became alord 
justice or appeal in chuncciy, and held that 

r aition until his death, winch took place on 
My 1867 at 23 Park Orescent, London. 
He was buried at Kelshall, near Eoyslon, 
Hertfordshire. Turner was at the timo of his 
death a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, a governor 
of the Chaiterhouso, and a fellow of the 
Boyel Society, On 7 June 1863 he received 
von. XIX. 


the honorary degree of D.C.L. foom the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. He married, in 1823, 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Edward Jones 
of Brackley, Northamptonshire, by whom he 
had six sons and three daughters. 

Turner’s chief title to remembrance la his 
work as a j udge. For many years the court 
of appeal in chanCBry was presided over by 
liords-justices Hnight Bruce and Turner. 
The marked contrast in their habits of 
thought and mode of expression—the viva¬ 
city and dry humour of Jinight Bruce, and 
the steadiness and gravity of Turner— 
blended admirably in result, and their joint 
judgments have stood the test of time. Tur¬ 
ner was on all occasions jealous to repel any 
attempt to narrow the limits of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court, and courageous in expand¬ 
ing its remedial powers to meet modern 
developments. 

[Collections end Notes of the Turner Family 
of Mill barton and Great Y’.trniouth (Harvard 
Turner); Standard, 11 July 1867: Lav Journ,il, 
IB July 1867; Solicitors' Journal, 13 July 1867; 
Siluiday Review, 13 July 1867; Gout. Hag. 
1867, ii. 246.] E. F. T. 

TTTENER, Sir JAMES (1616-1680?), 
soldier and author, horn in IGIS, was eldest 
son of Patrick Turner (1674P-108^, mini¬ 
ster successively of Borthwick and Balkeith, 
by his wife, Margaret Law. Ilia father, a 
man of some learning, contributed three 
Latin poems to ‘Hieroglyphica Animalium,’ 
published by Archibald Simsuu j^q. v.] in 
1622-4. The younger sou, Archibald Turner 
(1621 P-1681), avas minister successively of 
Jlorthwiek, North Berwiclc, and the old' 
church, Edinburgh (Hnw Scott, Iitofi JSccl. 
Soot, i, 10, 268,260, 344, 394> 398). James 
was educated at Glasgow University, whore, 
much against his will, he jpraduated M.A. 
in 1C31 (^Memoirt, p. 1; Munimenta XJmv, 
Olaaywnsiii, ill. 19). His father wisUed him 
to enter the church, but Turner was bent on 
becoming a soldier, and in 1632 he enlisted 
in the service of Giistavus Adolphus under 
Sir James Lumsdeii [q. v.l He landed in 
that year at Rostook, and during the follow¬ 
ing avinter was engaged in establishing 
Swedish authority in lower Germany. la 
February 1082-3 he served under the Duke 
of Brunswick at the siege of Hameln and 
defeat of the imperialist army sent to relieve 
it (28 June), and in the following year was 
present at the siege of Oldendorf and other 
places. On the news of his father’s death 
in August 1634 he returned to Scotland, but 
W'as back at Bremen in the summer of 1636, 
when he was attached to a mission which 
the merchants of that town proposed sending 
to Persia to dovelop their trade. It came 
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to notUng througli the hoatlllty of Hussia, 
and Turner served in 16S6 at the siege of 
Osnahurg, and at that of Fiirstenau in 1^7. 
He was promoted snocessively ensign, lieu¬ 
tenant, and captain. After an abortive visit 
to Scotland in 1639 in soorohof employment 
tWe, he returned to Germany, and in 1640 
proceeded to Stockholm to prosecute heibre 
chancellor Oxenstiern a complaint against 
his superior oiHcer, Burgsdorlf. 

From Gothenburg Tuimer, according to 
his own account, endeavoured to reach IIuU 
in order to offer his services to Charles I, 
hut, fading in the attempt, he returned to 
Scotland, and then made his way to the 
headquarters of the covenanting army at 
Newcastle. Here, through the influence of 
the Earl of Bothes, he was appointed major 
in the Earl of Kirkcudbright’s regiment, hut 
never took the covenant. After ten months' 
service with the Scots army of occupation in 
England, Turner was appointed mojor in 
Lord Sinclair's regiment and sent to Ireland 
to aid the XJleter Scots against the Irish 
rebels. He served in the garrison at Newry 
and in several minor engagements against 
Owen Roe O’Neill [q. v.], but in 16£l de¬ 
livered Newiy to the English and returned 
to Scotland, whore only the failure of his 
expedition in April prevented him from 
joining Montrose [see Ohahah, Jauus, fifth 
Eabl and first Maiwuib ob MohxbosiiJ. He 
lelnctontly retained his commission in the 
covenanting ormy, ond with it invaded 
England in 1046; it penetrated as far as 
Hereford) when the battle of Nasehy prac¬ 
tically ended the war. During Charles I’s 
sojourn with the Scots army in 1040, Turner 
had interviews with him and pressed upon 
him the necessity of escaping. In 1647 he 
was made adjutant-general of the Scots 
army. 

In 1048 Turner welcomed the proposal of 
the Duke of Hamilton and the committee of 
Scottish estates to send an amy into Eng¬ 
land to rescue the king. He was sent to 
Glasgow to raise levies and enforce ohudience 
to the decrees of the committee, and while 
there 'anticipated the methods by which 
Louis XIV afterwards attempted to convert 
the Huguenots,’ by quartering soldiera on 
the refractory inhabitants—a method which 
he found effectual with the moat stubborn 
covenanters (Gahdiniik, Civil War, iv. IC6, 
182; Ttonue, Memoirs, pp. 63 et seq.) 
Turner accomjpanied Hamilton in tbe in¬ 
vasion of England, and at a council of war 
held at Hornby on IS Aug, urged Hamilton 
to turn aside into Yorkshire and meet the 
enemy. His advice was rejected, Cromwell 
routed the Scots at Preston, and Turner 


capitulated to Lilburne at Httoxoter nTA" 
26th ^Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th £ A™ 
pt. VI. p. 129). He was taken to aliS' 

where he remained a prisoner in the ciu,todv 
of Colonel Robert Overton fq. S 
September 1648 until November 1649 B 
was then released by Fairfax on conditionof 
goiM abroad for twelve months, and retirwl 
jO e^ttmkurg, whence he made his way to 

Inability to raise money prevented Tumpr 
from joining Montrose’s ni-fated expedition 
in January 1060, but he made his wav to 
Scotland m September, landing near Aher- 
dean on the 2nd, the day beTors Dunbar 
That defeat made the covenanlers mote 
tolerant of their episcopalian countrymen 
end Turner denounces the hypocrisy which 
led them to accopt as genuine oaths to the 
covenant which they knew to be counterfeit 
fGABMSxiK, Commonvmlth andProteeforate 
i. 420). Turner was himself ‘absolved’ 
after some dillioulty, and was appointed 
colonel and adjutant-general of foot. In 
this eapnoity he accompanied Charles H to 
the battle of Worcester (3 Sept, 1061). He 
was taken prisoner and sent up to London 
hut escaped on the way at Oxford, He then 
walked to London, whore he ley hid for a 

time, and afterwords joined Charles at Paris, 

where ho remained two or three mouths 
learnt the language. For two years he 
spent most of his time at Amsterdiim or 
Bremen. In J uno 1064 he landed in Fife 
on a rash expedition to inquire into the 
chances of a royalist rising there. His report 
was unfavourable, but he got away safely 
and for tliree years more wae engaged in 
royalwt missions on the continent. In 1637 
he went with John, firat earl of Middleton 
[q. v.], to Danzig to ofl’er his services to 
CiiBimir, king of Poland, against Cromwell’s 
ally, Charles Gustavus of Sweden, Poland 
was, however, overrun by Swedes, and 
Turner, after some delay at Danzig, sought 
employment in Denmark against the Swedes, 
Peace between the two countries compelled 
him to return to Breda, where he was in 
attendance upon Charles H diming 1659-60, 

At the Restoration Turner was knighted; 
in an undated petition {Addit. MS. ^117, 
f. 1) he requested a ‘ gratuity' for his ser¬ 
vices, and in August 1662 he was appointed 
sergeant-major of the king’s fbot-guords in 
Scotland. He received a commission as 
major on 12 Feb. 1063-4, and in July fol¬ 
lowing was employed as one of the visitora 
of Glasgow University IMimimenta Univ. 
Gla^uenais, ii. 476, 478, 481, ^6). On 
28 July 1666 he was made lieutenant- 
colonel ; ho was in command of the forces in 
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^ BOttth-west of ScoUand, vrliose object 
^ to crush the opposition of the cove- 
stntera to Charles ll’s and Archbishop 

H ’g attempts to enforce episcopacy on 
__ nttieh church. He resorted to his old 
^thod of billeting soldiers on the reoaloi- 
(jjiit covenanters, and 'was very active in 
extordog flues for non-attendance at public 
woiship. It appears that he did not go 
wond his commission, nor as far as he 
yfta urged by Sharp, Rothes, and others, 
gis measures, however, provoked the ‘ Pent- 
)jnd’ rising in November 1666. Turner 
jfU St Dumfries, where he was surprised by 
the covenanters on the 16th and talcan pri- 
jonar. They carried him with them on their 
icaich towards Edinburgh, and he was 
fteqaently on the point of being put to 
death; during the engagement on the Fent- 
Isad HiUs (28 Nov.) his guards fled and ha 
jecovered his liberty. Pie was chief witness 
it the trial of James Wallace (d. 1678) 

, the leader of the covenanters, on 
..Fell'. 1667,but the blame of the insurrec- 
te was laid on his rigour, and on 26 Nov. 
following Charles II ordered the Scottish 

S ivy council to inquire into his conduct, 
a their report in the following February, 
Turner was deprived of his oommisaions 
ilO March IflOSj. Thenceforth ha lived in 
retirement at Glasgow, or on his property at 
Craig, Ayrshire, occupied with his ‘Me- 
Doiia’ and other compositions. In October 
1683 he was again put in command of 
mme troops in view of renewed distux- 
leneea in the south-west of Scotland (Uiat. 
MSS. Comm, 11th Rep. App. pt. vi. p. 
167), and on S Jan. 1683-4 he was oom- 
raissioned to try the rebels (WODUow, 1829, 
iv.t}. He was granted a pension by James II 
(Cfli Stato Fapera, 1680-90, p. 383), and 
phahly died soon after 1686. An engrav¬ 
ing by R. White was prefixed to 'Pallas 
Atmata,’1683. A portrait medal is in the 
Kationai Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. His 
wife, Mary White, the granddaughter of a 

S ht, whom he met at Newry in 1648, 
married at Hexham on 10 Nov. 1646, 
aurvived him, and resided with the family 
of Lieutenant Richard Turnbull at Lamlash, 
Arran, dying about 1710. 

Turner was a ‘soldier to the haolbone’ 
(fiASDisim); he was ‘naturally fierce, but 
was mad when he was druulr, and that was 
TOW often ... he was a learned man, but 
had been always in armies, and knew no 
other rule but to obey orders’ (BuniraT, Own 
Time, 1760, i. 296). Wodrow describes 
him as ‘very bookisb.’ 

He published in 1683 ‘Pallas Armpo. 
Militant Easayes of the Ancient Gredan, 
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Roman, and Modem Art of War. Written 
in 1670 and 1671,’ London, fol., dedicated 
to the Duke of York, He also left a volume 
of manuscripts (now Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
12067), comprising memoirs, philos^hical 
essays, biographical notices of Maty muait, 
Mary Tudor, Mazaxin, Lucrezia Borgia, and 
others; translations into English verse from 
Petrarch, Ronsard, and other poets; a cri- 
ticiani of Quthry’s ‘ Memoirs,’ which Turner 
saw in manuscript; and various Istters to 
him from Burnet, the Dukes of Hamilton, 
and others. The memoirs, with a few other 
pieces, were privately printed about 1819; 
101 copies were purchased by the Bannatyne 
Club and issued with its name on the title- 
page in 1829. 

Turner divides with Major-general Robert 
Monro [q.v.] the honour oi being the original 
ofDugaldDalgetty, whose character is, how¬ 
ever, more akm to Turner’s than to Monro’s 
(ScoTi, Legendof Montrosa,ptat ,; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 144; Blackwoods Mag, 
October 1898; Literature,22 Oct. and 6 Nov. 
1898). Turner’s career may also have sug- 

f Bated some incidents in ‘Old Mortality.' 

he ' Pallas Axmata’ is there mentioned as 
the literary pabulum of Major Bellenden, and 
its author forms the subject of a note (chap, 
xi. and note). 

A contemporary ‘ Colonel ’ James Tuninm 
(d. 1664), born at Hadley, near Barnet, the 
son of a minister there, and said to have been 
apprenticed to a lace merchant in Cheapside, 
became a goldsmith and lieutenant-colonel of 
the city militia during the civil war. Pepys 
describes him as ‘a mad swearing, confident 
follow, well known by aU, and by me.’ His 
vices end extravagances led him into debt 
and crime, and he was executed at Lime 
Street on 21 Jan. 1603-4 for committing a 
burglary at the house of Francis Tiyon, a 
Londonmerchant. His death was witnessed 
by Pepys (who paid a shilling and stood 
‘ upon tha wheel of a cart, in great pain, 
above on hour before the execution was 
done ’), and was made the occasion of many 
catch-penny tracts (see Life and Death of 
Ja7nea Turner and other pamphlets in Bnf. 
Mus. Cat .; Pepxb, Diary, ed. Braybrooke, 
ii. 270-4; Gbaivoeb, Biogr. Mist. iv. 213). 

[Tumor’s Memoirs; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
passim; Add. MSS. 23117 f. 1, 23119 f. 126; 
Egerton MSS, 2636 f. 341; Burnet’s Own 
Time, ed. 1766, i. 296, 326, 346, and Lives of 
tils Dukea of Hamilton; Hamilton MSS. Ap. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Bep. App. pt. vi.; 
Lauderdale Papers (Camden Soc.), ii. 82, 88; 
Lamont’s Diary (Maitland Club), p. 164; lou¬ 
der of Fountaiiihiirs Hiet. Notices, pp. 388, 
391, 426, BaiUie’s Journals, iil. 457, NicoU's 
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Diivry of TiansoctioDB, pp. 409, 4ol (all theas in 
IBannatyns Club); G-othry'b Hemotrs, 1748, pp. 
273, 276, 277 ; Wodrow’s Hist, of the Suffciraga 
of the ChnTch of Scotland, ed. 1820, paaaim; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist. iii. 897 ; Lingaid's Hist. 
oflSogland, ii. 60; Gardiner’s Civil War, iv. 
16S, 183, Commonwealth, i, 420.] A. F. P. 

TUIUSTBE, .TOSEPn MALLOED (or 
MALLAD) WILLIAM (1776-18C1), Inud- 
Bcnpc-painter, born on 23 April 1776, was the 
Bon of William Turner, barber, of 20 Maiden 
Lane, London, in the parish of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, who married on 29 Aug. 
1778 Mary Marshall. ITe was named after 
his mother's eldest brother. In the parish 
register his second Christian name is written 
Mallad. Ilia paternal grandfather and grand¬ 
mother spent all their days at South Molton, 
Devouahiro, Ilia mother was a woman of 
ungovernable temper, and became insane 
towards the end of her days. She had a 
brother who was a flahmouger at Marjrate, 
and another who was a butcher at Brentford, 
and a sister who married a curate at Islington 
named Harpur, the grandfather of Ilea^ 
Hai'pur, one of Turner’s executors. She is 
said to have been related to the Marshalls 
of Shelford Manor in the county of Notting¬ 
ham. 

At o very early age Turner sketched a coat- 
of-arms from a set of castois belonging to ono 
of his father's customers, a Mr. Tomkiaon, a 
iewellcr in Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, the father of a celebrated maker of 
pianofortes {Notes and Queries, 2nd acr. v, 
476), and he made a drawing of Margate 
church when nine years old, shortly be¬ 
fore he wont to his first school at Brent¬ 
ford, kept hy John While. Here, besides 
ornamenting walls and copybooks with 
cocks, hens, &c., he coiouiud about 140 on- 
mavings in Boswell's ‘ Antiquities of Eng¬ 
land and Wales’ with remarkable cleverness 
for John Lees, foreman of the distillery at 
Brentford, for about fourpence a plate, and 
it is probable that even before this time he 
made drawings (some, if not Ml of them, 
copies of engravings coloured) which were 
sold at his father’s shop for ono or mure 
shillings a piece. (One of those, an intorior 
of W estminstor Abbey, is in ]Mr, Orowle’s copy 
of Pennant’s ‘ London ’ in the British Mu¬ 
seum). Ills father’s sho2i was frequented by 
many artists, including Thomas Stothord 
fq. V.] ; and his father, who at first meant 
him to he a barber, soon determined that he 
was to be an artist. Though Turner said, 
' Dad never praised me for anything hut 
saving a ImKiicnny,’ they wore always at¬ 
tached to each other, and his father did his 
best to enable him to follow his bent, lie 


was sent in 1788 to the SohoT^IS^; 
where a Mr. Palioe was floral SS 
master. About this time he appears to 
have been for a short while with Hum 
phry Eepton [q. v.], the landscepe-gardeaff 
a^lomford gotes and QueriJ, sfd L 
484). In 1788 he went to a school at Mur. 
gate, kept by Mr. Coleman. Before 1789 b 
was placed with Thomas Malton fo vl to 
learn porapeotive, but proved a dull p„„a, 
t hough he must have learnt a good deslVonl 
JVIaUon, whom he called his real master. lie 
also seems to Lave learnt much from Daves 
(Girtin’a master), some of whose etohiuEs of 
costume ho coloured [see Dates, EDwml 
lie was also employed in colouring prints 
for John Kaphnel Smith [q. y.) and washme 
m backgrounds for architects, inoludinglVit 
liam Porden [(j. v.], who offered to take Mm 
as an apprentice without fee. ffis fatter 
however, prefen-cd to send him to Thomas 
Hardwick [q. v.], and devoted the whole of 
a legacy to pay the premium. Hardwick 
advised Turner to he a landscape-painter 
and at his suggestion Turner entered the 
Academy eohoola in 1789, where he drew 
‘The Genius of the Vatican,’&c., and was 
the companion and confederate in boyish 
mischief of Kobort (afterwords Sir Robert) 
JCer Porter [q, v,] and Henry Aston Barker 
[q. V.] Ho was admitted to the studio of 
tlir Joshua Reynolds, and copied some of hia 
portraits, including one of Sir Joshua him¬ 
self. 

In 1700 ho exhibited his first drawing at 
the Royal Academy ‘ A View of the Areh- 
hishoji’s Palace at Lambeth ’ (lent by Mrs. 
Court auld to the winter exhiWion of the 


Royal Academy in 1887). In 1791 he sent 
two drawings, ‘King John’s Palace, Eltham,' 
and ‘ Swoaklev, near Uxbridge, the seat of 
the Rev, Mr. Clarkm’ and in 1703 ‘ Malmes¬ 
bury Abbey' and ‘The Pantheon the Morn¬ 
ing after the Eire,’ tho first sign of originality 
in choice of subject. In 1793 he received a 
commission from John 'Walker, the engisver 

& . v.l, to mako drawings for the ‘ CopperpUts 
agazine,’ the first engraving from which, 
* Rochester,' appeared in May 1794. 

It was probably in 1792 that he made his 
first sketching tour of an^ length. He 
started from the house of his friend Rsm- 
wny. a fcllmonger of Bristol, on a pony lent 
by tliat gentleman. Tho exhibition of 1793 
contained two views of Bristol by him, one 
of which, ‘ Rising S(]naUs, Hot Wells,’ is 
said to have been in oil colours (Rebmatj, 
Diet.) The catalogue of this year records 
that no had sot up n studio for himself in 
Hand Court, Maiden Lane, The drsmngs 
for "Wnlltor'B ‘Copperplate Magazine’and 
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Haitison'B ‘Pocket Magazine’ kept him-well 
employed for a few years, duiiM which he 
(tavelled over a greot port of ^gland and 
WaleSiflOutJi Cnester and Lincoln, mostly 
OB foot, walking twenty to twenty-five miles 
a day '^ith his bag§;age at the end of a stick. 
The exhibited drawings of this period (1700- 
1797) were mostly of cathedrals, abbeys, 
bridges, and towns, but in 1796 and 1797 he 
s^ibited two seapiecos, ‘Pishermenat Sea’ 
and ‘Fishermen coming ashore at Sunset, 
previous to a Gtale,' and' Moonlight: a study 
at jliUbank’ (said in the catalogue of the 
Rational Gallery to have been his flint ex¬ 
hibited work in oil colours). At this time 
be gave lessons in drawing at five shilllnge, 
and later at a guinea, a lesson; but he did not 
care for teaching. 

It is probable that during this period, 
Turner u as often the companion of Thomas 
Girtin [q. v.] A s hoys they sketched together 
on the banks of the Thames and elsewhere 
in London and its neighbourhood, lie once 
told David Eoberts, ‘ Girtin and I have often 
vilked to Bushoy and back to make draw¬ 
ings for good Dr. hlonro at half a crown 
apieca and a supper.' They were both of the 
party of young arlisls who gathered in the 
mnings at Dr. Monro’s in the Adelphi 
Tormco [see Mosso, TirojrAs, 1769-1833], 
The first entry of Tumor's name in Dr, 
Monro’s ‘ Diary ’ is in 1703 (see lloont, ‘ Old 
Warixreolmr' Society). Thoro they copied 
dravrings by Poul Siindby [q. v.], Thomas 
Hcame (1741-1817) [q. r.], John Eobert 
Cozens [q. V.], and other wntercolourists, and 
bad the opportunity of studying works by 
Qainsborough, Morlond, Wilson, De Louther- 
bourg, Salvator llosa, Bembrandt, Claude, 
Van de Velde, and others. The drawings 
made by Turner were graerally in neutral 
tint, and are known as his ‘ grey ’ drawings. 
They are by no means slavish copies, and 
are exquisit e in gradation. Mr. Buskin says 
that Dr. Monro was Turner’s true master. 
Another kind patron of both Girtin and 
Turner was John Henderson, the father of 
John Ilenderson (1797-1878) [q. v.] Down 
to 1797 Turner’s subjects were principally 
architectural and topographical, though dis¬ 
tinguished by their original and delicate 
treatment of light, especially in interiors like 
the ' Choir of Salisbury Cathedral' and the 
‘South Transept, Ely.’ But in this year his 
emulation was excited by tho success of 
Girtin’s drawings of York, Jedburgh Abbey, 
&c,, and he started on his first tour in 
Totksliire and the north. The result of this 
tour was an o.xtraordinnry development of 
artistic power and feeling, and in the aca- 
denjy of 1798 he proclaimed distinctly his 


genius as a painter of poetical landscape ty 
works in oil and watercolours, among which 
were ‘ Morning on the Coniston Fells, Cum¬ 
berland’ (nowm theNational Gallery),‘Dun- 
stonburgh Castle ’ belonging to the Duke of 
Westuunater, and ‘Komm Castle on the 
Tweed—Summer’s Morn,’ a drawing to which 
he attributed his success in life. He repeated 
the subject several times. With this journey 
is associated his introduction to Dr.Wiutaker 
[seeWHiT Aim,T homas Dtoham], for whom 
he iUuatrated several local histories. The 
first of these, ‘ The Parish of Whalley,’ ap- 

E ared in 1800, and included an engraving of 
irnley HaU, the residence of Mr. Pawkes, 
who was afterwards to be one of his best 
patrons and most intimate friends. About 
this time he was employed by Lord Ilare- 
wood and William Beckford of Ponthill. 
In 1790 the competition between himself 
and Girtin was keen at the academy. Ills 
subjects were principally Welsh, including 
Ilui-lech and Dolbadern castles, and tbe 
drawing of Warkworth Castle, now at South 
Ivensington. lie also exhibited his first 
picture of a naval engagement,' The Battle 
of the Nile,’ and was elected an associate of 
the Eoyal Academy. He was now only 
twenty-four years old, and wns at the head 
of his profession. In peisou ite was small, 
with crooked legs, ruddy complexion, a pro¬ 
minent nose, Clear blue eyes, and a some¬ 
what Jewish cast of countenance. Never¬ 
theless he was decidedly good-looking, if we 
can trust Dance’s portrait of him and two 
pencil portraits in the British Museum said 
to be by Charles Turner [q. v.], the engraver, 
all of which belong to this time or a year or 
two later. lie was shy and secretive, allow¬ 
ing no one to see him work, and sharp in all 
dealings where money was concerned. Be¬ 
fore he went to stay with Dr. Whitaker, that 
gentleman was advised that he was a ‘Jew,’ 
and, taking it literally, treated him as an 
Israelite, to his great annoyance. Ill-educated 
and uiipohshed, very proud and very sensi¬ 
tive, conscious at once of his great talents 
and his social defects, he was mways silent 
and suspicions, and often rough and surly, 
except with the few who had won his confi¬ 
dence. Among these were tho family of 
William Predci'ick Wells, the artist, whose 
daughter, Mrs. Wheeler, who knew him 
and loved him for sixty years, has re¬ 
corded that Turner wee the most light¬ 
hearted and meiTy of all the light-hearted 
merry creatures she ever knew. His wont 
of confidence in his fellow-creatures may 
have been confirmed by a disappointment in 
love. It is said that heretarued from a long 
tour to find his letters to his betrothed (the 
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sister of a sciiool friend at Margate) had 
been intercepted, and that she 'was about to 
he married to another; but it is impossible 
to teat the truth of this story, to -which no 
date is assigned. 

Turner presented ‘Dolbadern Oastlo’ to 
the academy as his diploma work, and re¬ 
moved from Hand Court to 64 Harley Street. 
Now what Mr. Enskin calls XurUOT's 
' period of development ’ was over, and with 
1800 commenced his ‘ first stylo,’ in -which he 
'laboured as a student imitating various old 
masters.’ In 1 800 he exhibited ' The Fifth 
Plague of Egypt,’ the first of throe scenes of 
destruclion from the Old Testament, the 
others being ‘ The Army of tho hlodes 
destroyed in the Uosorb by a Whirl-wind— 
foretold by Jeremiah, xv. 32-3,’ exhibited in 
1801, and bv ‘ The Tenth Plague of Egypt ’ 
in 1802. ‘In 1801, 1802, and 1803 his 
address in the academy catalogues is 76 Nor¬ 
ton Street, Portland Eoad, but in 1801 it is 
again 64 UnrlOT Street. He visited Scot¬ 
land in 1801. In 1802 he was elected a full 
member of the academy, and for the first 
< ime he appears in tho catalogue as Joseph 
Mallard WiUiam Turner. lie was called 
William at home, and his name is printed 
ae W. Turner in previous catalogues, except 
in 1790, when it is J. W. Tumor. In this 
year (1802) the death of Girtin removed hie 
only serious rivol. Ileis reported to havasaid, 
‘ HadTomGirtinlived, Ishouldhave starved;’ 
and of one of Qirtin’s ‘ yellow ’ drawings ho 
said that he would have given one of liis 
little fingers to have made euch a one. lie 
owed far more to Girtin than Girtin to him, 
but between them they did more than any 
others to develop the art of watercolour 
in England, by raising topography to a 
fine art and superseding the old tinted 
monochromes by drawings in colour which 
merited the name of paintings (see Bbd- 
anavn, Introduation to the Catalogue of 
Watercoloura at South XenaingionMuseitTr^, 
There seems to have been some estrange¬ 
ment between them for some years before 
Girtin’s death, hut Turner went to Oirtin's 
funeral, and expressed an intention of erect¬ 
ing a stone to his memory. But this was 
done by others. 

The exhibition of 1802 showed that Tur¬ 
ner’s ambitions want far beyond the poetical 
topograi)hy of Girtin. Besides Girtinesque 
views of Edmburgh and Scottish scenery, 
he sent two sea-pieces and also two works 
of pure imagination, ‘The Tenth Plague’ 
and ' Jason.’ Turner had beaten * Louther- 
hourg and every other artist all to nothing ’ 
(see Andrew Caldwell’s letter to Bishop 
Percy in Nxoirois’s Illustrations of the 


Literary Uhtonj of the EightemO^^, 
vm. 43). In,1802 Thumer took his fctft 
abroad, and m 1803 sent to the acadeiJJ 
live pictures or drawings of the Savoy Aim 
molu^ng the large ‘Festivalupon tfe all 
mg of tho Vintage of Macon,’ belonriZ tn 
tho Earl of Ellesmere. He also sent^cSais 
Pier ’ ond a ‘ Holy Family.’ Both of tt^ 
latter are m the National Gallery, as well 
as a splendid aeries of sketches (in ver» 
black pencil on tinted paper) of the Alns 
about Chamouni, Grenoble, and the Grands 
Chortrouse. From this year to 1812, thonrh 
he is said to have paid another visit to the 
continent in 1804, he did not exhibit any 
foreign subject except the ‘FaU of the 
Ehino nt SchalFhsusen ’ (1806). It -iras a 
period of groat rivalry of many masters, liy- 
mg and dead; of the Dutch sea-painters 
ospcoially Von do Velde, in such -works as 
the ‘ Boat s carrying out Anchors, &c.’ (1804) 
' Spithoad ’ (1809), tho famous ' Shipwreck ’ 
painted for Sir John Fleming Leicester (afte> 
wards tho first LorddeTahley)[q.v.]inl806 
but not exhibited (nil these are now in the 
National Qollo^hand the ‘FishingBoateina 
Squall,’ painted for the Marquis of Stafford, 
and now in the Ellesmere Gaue^j of Oleiide 
and Wilson in ‘Narcissus and Echo’ (1804) 
and ‘Mercury and Herse’ (1811) (lately 
purchased by Sir Samuel Montagu at the 
Ponder sale for seven thoneand guiness), of 
Poussin in the ‘ Garden of the Hespstidee’ 
(British Institution, 1806), and probably of 
Titian in ‘Vonus ond Adonis,’-fiiou^ this 
work was not exhibited till 1849 i ofWilHs 
in ‘ A Country BlacksmiUi disputing, &c.’ 
(1807). In 1807 also appeared one of the 
most celebrated and most individual of Ms 
pictures, ‘ Bun rising through Vapour,’ now 
in the National GaUery—the first decided 
expression on an important scale of his 
masten-passion in art, the love of light and 
mystery in combination (see Hambbioit, 
Zifo, pp. 99, 100). It was a period also 
in whicb he was much employed by noble¬ 
men and gentlemen whose patronage had 
taken the place of the topographical pub¬ 
lishers. There were two views of 'Tab- 
ley, the seat of Sir J. Leicester, bart.,’ in 
1809, two of Lo-wther Castle (Earl of Lons¬ 
dale) and one of Petworth (Earl of Ipe- 
mont) in 1810. It was the period also of ihe 
‘ Liber Studiorum,' the first number of -which 
was published the artist himself on 
20 Jan. 1807. Turner’s ‘Liber’ -was aug- 
goetedby tho ‘Liber Veritatis’ of Olaude, 
ond -was portly in rivalry with it, thonghno 
fair comparison could be made between ths 
two, as Claude’s consisted of slight sketches 
to identify his pictures by, whereas Turner's 
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«a 3 intended to illustiate all classes of 
lindscape composition by very careful en- 
(ttavings in imitation of drawings in com- 
n}ete cbiaroscuro. The idea was suggested 
L W. S’. Wells, with its di-visions into 
• Pastoral/ ‘Marine/ ‘Historical/ &c. It 
;ras published at very irregular intervals 
ftom 1807 to 1819. The first plate executed, 
•Goats on a Bridge,’ was in aquatint; all the 
test were a combination of etching and 
neziotint. In consequence of a quarrel 
with Tredericli Christian Lewis [q. v.], the 
engraver, it was not published till the ninth 
nmnber. 

Charles Turner [q. v.] engraved the first 
twenty published plates (there were five 
plates in each number) and published num- 
lera 3, 8 , and 4. Then Turner quarrelled 
with him, and published the worh himself, 
employing many of the best mez/otint un- 
gravers, with several of whom he had dilfe- 
rences. These wore W. Say, R. Dunkur- 
ton, 1. 0. Easling, T. Ilodgetts, W. Annin, 
G. Clint, II. Dawe, T. Lupton, and S. W. 
Peynolds. lie supervised the execution of 
every plate himself with the greatest care, 
andlaid the etched lines of most of them. 
Some of the plates (about twelve) ho en¬ 
graved entirely himself. Fourteen numbers 
containing seventy-one plates (including the 
fiiinlispiece) wore published. Twenty re¬ 
mained unpublished. The work has quite 
recently been completed with admirable 
tldl by Mr. Franlc Short. Bravvings for 
moat of the plates are in the National Gal¬ 
lery, one is in the British Museum, and a 
few others are in private liands. The series 
shows, though not exhaustively, the great 
range of Turner’s power, and -wants little to 
make it a complete opitome of landscape de- 
ugn and effect in black and white. ITia 
method of publication was bad, and dis- 
flgored by practices the honesty of which it 
is hard to defend. The original price was 
ISi. a number for prints and If. 64 . for 
proofs, and this was raised in 1810 to ono 
gtgsea and two guineas respectively. But 
tWgh he charged a higher price for a proof 
edition, he isaiiod no number which con¬ 
sisted entirely of proofs. When the plates 
got worn, os they very soon did (the pirocesB 
of 'steeling’ the copper not being then 
known), he would worlt upon them, some¬ 
times completely changing the effect, with¬ 
out informing the buyers or altering his 
price. The best excuse is that sometimes 
he made a' new thing ’ of the plate, and that 
a few of the later ‘ states’ ore considered 
flnsrthon the first. His whole procedure 
ahows his contempt of the public os ‘ a pack 
of geese’ (sBeBAivUMBOir, ADesetiptimand 


a Catalogue of Tumer't Liber Stadiorumt 
and PrsandRooET, Notes on Turner's labeT 
Sfuiiiorunt). 

In 1808 Turner was elected profeesor of 
perspective of the Royal Academy. He 
lectured very badly, but he tried to make up 
for his deficiencies in utterance by elaborate 
illustrations. In 1810, besides his exhibited 
pictures, he painted the ‘Wreck of the 
Minotaur’ for Lord Yarborough. L1I8II 
according to Ojtus Redding, in 1813 or 1814 
according to Sir Charles Bastlake, b paid 
his first and only recorded visit to Devon¬ 
shire. While with Redding he made many 
excursions and proved a good companion, 
and even hospitable, giving a picnic * in ex¬ 
cellent taste.’ It was near Plymouth that 
he found the subject for the famous ‘ Oross- 
ing the Brook/ exhibited in 1816. He also 
visited relations at Barnstaple and Exeter. 
During this tour he made many designs for 
Cooke’s ‘ Southern Coast ’ [see Cookb, 
GEOKor, 1781-1834], which was commenced 
in 1814 and continued to 1826 (forty plates 
by Turner), when it ceased after a quarrel 
with Cooke about money, little to the credit 
of the artist. 

Among the most important works of these 
years not already mentioned were the 
‘Apollo and Python’ (1811) and ‘Snow¬ 
storm; Hannibal and his Army crossing 
the Alps ’ (1812), the effect of which was 
suggested by a storm at Fatnley. The sub¬ 
ject was tbe same as that of a painting by 
John Robert Cozens, from which Turner 
said he had learnt more than from any 
other. It was to the title of this picture in 
the catalogue he appended the first of many 
quotations from a supposed manuscript poem 
of his own called ‘ Fallacies of Hope.’ ^ey 
are perhaps the best lines he ever wrote: 

Craft, treachBry, and fraud—Salassian force. 
Hung on the fainting rear ! Then Plunder seiz’d 
The victor and the captive—Saguntum's apoil 
Alike became their prey; stiU the chief ad¬ 
vanc’d, 

Look’d on the sun -with hope;—low, broad, and 

wan. 

While the fierce archer of the downward year 
Stains Italy's blanch’d barrier with atorms. 

In vain each pass, ensangain’d deep with dead, 
Or rocky fragments, wide destruction roll'd. 
Still on Campania's fertile plains—he thought. 
But the lend breeze sob’d, * Capua’s joys be¬ 
ware,’ 

In 1816, besides the' Crossing the Brrak’ 
and several other fine works, he exhibited 
‘Dido building Carthage, ortho Rise of the 
Carthaginian Empire/wehestoftheCortha^e 
series. This picture was a great favourite 
with Turner, and he once said he would bq 
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buried in it, Muoli of 1816 was spout in by its looaiity was the ‘ Riobmmd Hill’ 7 
the north; lie was at Riohmond (yorltsliire) 1819. lie reaily spent littie time at Sand” 
in July, probably engaged on those beauti- combe, and it Avas partly on account of rt 
fill drawings which he made to illustrate frequency of his absonoes that he sold it i 
Whitaker's ‘ History of Richmondshire ’ 18il6. Another reason was that his fath™ 
(published in 1823). Ha was at Farnley in Avas always catching cold from workins in t^ 
September. In 1817 he was at Baby (Earl garden. Ilia OAvn health was not Mod at 
of Darlington's). In 1818 he visited Scot- this time ; he was ‘ as thin as a hurdle.’ Ha 
land to illustrate Scott’s ‘Provincial An- spent the Avinter in Queen Anne Street but 
tiquities.’ In 1819 he seems to have paid the winter avos a severe one, and he vmte 
two visits to the continent, one a short one to his friend Ilolwovthy, ‘Poor Daddy never 
to the Rhine, whence he brought to Farnley felt cold so much. I began to think of belna 
a series of flfty-ono sketclios in transparent truly alone in the Avorld, but I believe the 
and body colour on tinted paper, executed, bitterness is past, but has very much shaken 
it is said, in about a fortnight. They wero and I am not better for wear.' ' 

preserved at Farnley till recently, and Avero For some years after 1826 his exhibited 
exhibited at the Avinler exhibition of the pictures Avoro of lil tie importance. Accord- 
Royal Academy in 1880. lie afterAvards, ingtohlr.Riiakin they showed a very seiiouc 
at the suggestion of Hir Thomas Lawrence, disturbance in toiuper, but the ‘ Colocne’ 
wont to Italy for the first lime. of 1826 deserves mention not only for its 

From this time dated what Mr. Ruskin merit, but beenuse it was the occasion of an 
calls his second stylo (1820-1836), Avlien he act of soli-doninl on Turner's part. It was 
imitated no one, but aimed at beautiful hung between two portraits by Sir Thomas 
ideal compoAillons. LaAvrouco, which it killed by its brilliant 

The elibot of this A'isit to Italy was soon colour. Turner dimmed its glory with a 
in the much greater light ness ami brilliancy wash of lampblack. ‘ It will all Avaali ofl'' 
of his colour. Ho e.vhililted little for some ho said, ‘and Lawronco Avas so unhappy.' 
years, but lie executed tlie loA'ely drtiAvings In 1827 Avas published the first part of the 
ibr the ‘ Rivers of England ’ (published in largest series of prints after Turner's draw- 
1824) and tho ‘Porta’ or ‘Harbours of ings—the ‘Engliiiulond Wales.’ 'i'heywofo 
England,’ and some illustrations of Dyron engraved by o band of engmA'ors who, Avitb 
(published in 1825); and In 1823 appoarod Turner’s assistaneo, brought the art of en- 
the first of tboso glorious dreams of Ital^ graving Inndsonpes in lino to a perfection 
whicli are especially associated Avith hie never before attained. Among them were 
nome—the‘Day of naire, Avith Apollo and Gfoodnll, Wallis, WilImore,'W.Sfiller,Braii- 
the Sibyl ’ (noAV in the National Oallery). dard, Radclille, Joavons, and W. R. Snuth. 

From 1808 to 1820 ho had a country re- Tlio Avork consisted of about a hundred 
sidence, first at Wost End, Upper Mall, plates published between 1827 and 1838. 
Hammersmith, and from 1814 at 8olus, or The drawings were unequal in merit, bat 
Sandycomhe Lodge, Avhich lie built on land generally wonderful in colour and atmo- 
purchased in 1807 on the road from Twideen- spheric efibcl. ThoyAveredistinctly'Tamers,’ 
liam to Islewortli, Doth this hoiiso and poetical compositions of great beauty aug- 
47 Queen Anna Street West (noAV 23 Queen geslod by the place, and idealising its local 
Anne Street), Avhero he removed from Harloy cliaraclorlstics, hut paying little regard to 
Street in 1812, Avero built from his oaa'h litoral accuracy. 'The best of them are greatly 
designs. At Hammersmith and Twickon- prised by collectors, and realise large sums, 
ham ho indulged in his faA'Ourlto sport of In 1828 Turner exhibited liis last picture 
fishing, and hud his oavu boat and gig. of Oarthnge, * Dido directing the Equipment 
While at Twickenham, if not boforo, ho oe- of tho Fleet, or the Morning of the Cat- 
camo intimate Avlth Henry Scott Trimmer, tliaginlan Empire,’ painted for Mr, Broad- 
vicar of Heston, Avho lived about four milos hurst, and iioAV in the National Gallery, 
from Sandycomhe Lodge, Trimmer Avas vory In tho autumn ho paid his first visit to toe 
fond of art, and had some skill in iiaintlng. south of France, tho heat of which ‘ almost 
He tried to teach Turner Latin or Greek, knocked him up, particularly at Nismes and 
or both, but without success. Tumor Avas Avignon.’ IIo restored himself by bathiiiff 
on intimate terms with the family, very kind at IVIarseillos, and proceeded along the Riviera 
to tho children, and Avished to marry'Trim- to Nice, Genoa, Spezzia, Carrara, and Siena, 
mer’s sister, hut wos too shy to propose. No Ho was in Romo m October, November, and 
doubt he lorod tho Thames, but his country Decomber, staying at 12 Piazza Mjgnanalli, 
residences had little eflbot on his art, and tho Avhenco he sent lively letters to his friends 
onlypicture of this time which was suggested Ohantrey and Jones and Sir Thomas Law- 
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tence, wlioni he thanked for giving hU vote 
to Charles Turner at the academy election. 
Here he painted several pictures, including 
one for I^ord Egremont, perhaps ‘ Jessica,’ 
andanother ‘Viewof Orvieto’ (exhibited in 
1830, and now in the National Gallery), • to 
atop the gobbling' of those who said ha 
trould not show his work. This he exhi¬ 
bited with a piece of rope railed round the 
picture instead of a frame. An amusing 
picture of him at this time is given in a 
letter from one who met him accidental^ 
in his travels and did not know him. lie 
described Turner as ‘a good-tempered, 
funny littlo elderly gentleman,' eontinuously 
sketching at the window, and angry at the 
conductor for not waiting while lie took a 

sketch of a sunrise at Macerata, ‘ “D - 

the fellow 1 ” ho said," ho has no feeling." lie 
qienlts only a few words of Italian, about as 
much of French, which langutmes he jumbles 
together moat amusingly.*^ This tour was 
Ulnstratod in the na.\t academy by ‘The 
Banks of tho Loire,' his first picture of the 
south of France, and ‘ llosaieiira lea Voya- 
geura on their Eoturn from Italy (park dili¬ 
gence) in a Snowdrift upon Mount Tarra 
on 22 Jan. 1829.' Tho sumo exhibition 
coutoiued the magnificent' Ulysses deriding 
Poli-phemus,’ sometimes regarded as his 
mogterpiece, and still retaining much of its 
anciont glory. This and ‘ Tho Loretto Neck¬ 
lace’ of the same year are in the National 
Gallery. 

He sustained a very deep loss by tho 
death of his father on S9 Sept. 1829 (not 
1830, OB stated on his gravestone). Tomer 
is said to have never been the same man 
afterwards. They were greatly attached to 
each other, ond ever since his ‘ dad’ hod 
given up businees he hud been his son's 
willing servant, opening his ‘ gallery’ in 
Queen Anuo Street, stretching liis canvases, 
working in his garden, and iu all ways doing 
what ho could to sovo his son's money. 
Turner must also have felt tho death of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in tho following January. 
He made a skolch of the funeral from 
memory, which was exhibited the same year, 
and is now in the National Gallery. In a 
characterist ic letter to Jonos he says, ‘ Alas t 
only two short months Sir Thomas followed 
the coflin of Dawe to the same place. _ We 
then were his pall-hearers. Who will do 
the lilco for me, or when, God oidy knows 
how soon I However, it is something to feel 
that gifted talent can be acknowledged by 
the many who yesterday waded up to their 
knees in snow and muck to see the funeral 
pomp sweUed up by carriages of the great 
vithouf the pertons themeeim.' 


It was in 1880 that his lovely illustrations 
to Ilogers'a ‘Italy’ were published, and next 
year Turner made his will, of which Samuel 
Kogers W'as one of the executors. After 
leaving a few small legacies to his next-of- 
kin (including his illegitimate children by 
his fitbt housekeeper, who since 1801 had 
been superseded by her niece, HannaH 
Danby, who lived with him till m death), 
he devoted the hulk of his money to found 
an institution for decayed artists, to be 
called ‘ Turner’s Gift,’ and left two paindngs 
only to the nation, the ‘Building of Oar- 
thage’ and ‘ the Sun rising through Mist,’ 
and these were so left on condition that they 
should be hung, os they are to this day, next 
to the great Bouillon Claudes in the National 
Gallery. The ‘ Carthage’ he had never sold ,* 
the ‘ San rising through Mist ’ he had bought 
back at Lord do Tabley's sale in 1827 for 
619/. 16s. This year (1831) ha visited Scot¬ 
land again to illustrato ‘Scott's Poems,’and 
was nearly lost in the Isle of Skye, near 
Coruisk. At this time ho appears to havs 
been cogitating another country residence, 
for ho was building in the neighbourhood of 
Bickmonsworth. In 1831 and 1832 he exhi¬ 
bited two more of his splendid dreams of 
Italy, ' Caligula’s Palace and Bridge’ and 
‘ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,’ both in the 
National Gallery, and, in epits of lament¬ 
able decay, still hoautiful. It is probable 
that in these years ho paid one or more visits 
to Holland, and he was certainly greatly in¬ 
terested at this time in both Hwand and 
the sea, for from 1831 to 1833 he exhibited 
many sea-pieces, ssreral of which were Dutch 
in siil^ject, To about this time belong his 
visits to France with Leitch Kitchie, who 
wrote tho letterpress to the ‘Kivers of 
Fiance, or Annual Tour,’ the first volume 
of which was published in 1833. They tra¬ 
velled, however, little together, their tastes 
being uucongeniol. The origmal studies for 
the 'Iliveis of France’ (in body colour, on 
grey tinted paper) and the drawings made 
therefrom are among the most choracteiistio 
and perfect of hie works. Careless, as usual, 
us to exact topographical accuracy, they 
express the essential spirit and character of 
the localities, and the atmospheric effects 
peculiar to them. Most of them are in the 
NationalGalleiy. In 1834 a great many other 
illustrations were published, including the 
works of Lord Byron, Hogers’s poems, Scott's 
prose and poetical works (for Cadml), and 
lilustrations to Scott for Tilt, besides the 
second volume of the ‘AnnuM Tour’ and 
two illustrations to the ‘ Keepsake.’ But his 
work for the book eiigravets was drawing 
to its ckse. In 1686 appeared Macrons^ 
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edition of Milton, in "1837 Moxon’s ‘Camp- burning of thehousos of parliament j 
bdl; ’ in 1838 the series of ‘ England and at the Royal Academy and British Inart 

Wales’ Btopped, and in 1840 appeared an tion in 1836 and 1836, and, what is nrobaU 

edition of Tom hloore’s ‘ Epicurean,’ with the best Icnown and most generaUv admi^ 
four Ulustratinns after Tumor. After this of all his worlcs, ‘ The F^hting 
the engravings after Turner were chiefly or tugged to her last Berth’ (exhibSedin 18M^ 
entirely large single plates, which, despite the last picture (according to Mr. Rushini 
their elaborate beauty, wore unprofitable to painted with his entire and perfect power 
the publishers. Personal records of this time are, as usual 

Turner’s first visit to Venieo must have very scanty. In 1833 we find him at the 

been about 1832, and during 1833-46 the sale of his old patron. Dr. Monro, buying un 

profound impression made upon his mind about ninety of his early drawings at a cost 
and art by the ‘ City of the Sea’ was very of about 801. In 1834 he met Sir Darid 
visible in his contributions to the academy. Brewster at a dinner given at Edinburgh to 
In every year except 1838 and 1839 he sent Lord Grey, and on 16 Oct. of the same year 
one or more Venetian pioluves, in which his he witnessed the fire at the houses of par- 
genius shows itself perhaps witli more perfect liameut. In 1836 Turner took a tour in 
freedom than in any others of his composi- France and Italy with ius friend Mr.Munro 
tions. From the first they were brilliant in of Novar. In 1838, on the discontinuance 
colour and of extreme subtlety in execution of the ‘ England and Wale8’Beriefl,he bought 
—visions of an enchanted city of the imagi- up the whole slock with the eopperplatea 
nation j and if, as time wont on, they heonme for 3,0001., in order to prevent his plates 
more and more dreamlike and unsuhstanlial, being' worn to ehadows;’ and it was in the 
theyretainod to the last a magic and mystery August of this year that he and Stanfield 
of sunlight and air which no other artist saw the Tfimfiraire being tugged up the 
has approached, ThoVenetinn inspiration Thames, and Stanfield suggested it to Timer 
is hdt imperfectly represented by oil pictures ns the subjoct of a picture. It was during 
in the National Uallevy; hut Mr. Vernon left this period that Tumor’s pictures, on account 
to it one of Tumor's earCest Venetian pictures, of thoir apparently carMcsa handling and 
‘ Bridgo of Sighs—Ducal Palace and Custom extravagant colour, began to excite ridicule. 
House—Canoletti painting ’ (exhibil od 1838), ‘ Blackwood,’ which only a few years before 
and Turner loft it several of his later oil had called him the greatest landscape arbst 
sketohra, including ‘ the Sun of Venice going since Claude, abusodhis Venetian pictures m 
to Sea’ and ‘ St. Benedetto looking towards 1836, stigmatised the ‘Grand Canal’ in 1837 
Fusina’(both exhibited in 1843). The latter as a bold attempt to insult the public taste, 
was ‘ realised’ a year Inter in the ‘ Approach and in 1839 excepted the ‘ Tdmdraire ’ alone 
to Venice,’ now belonging to Mrs. Moir, and from a general condemnation. Nevertheless 
perhaps the moat beautiful of nil his Venetian wo have it on the authority of John Pye 
pictures. But the colloction' of Turner’s 0783-1874) [q. v.] that from 1840 to 
watercolours in tho National Gallory is rich 1861 Tumor's ropulatton and in proportion 
in sketches of Venice. The Venetian in- tho price of the ‘Liber Studiorum’ rose, 
spiratiou, though poramount during theso Possibly the fame of the ‘Tfimeraire’may 
years, by no means exhausted his onorgios, have done eometbing towards this, but them 
which wore employed ovor almost the whole oan be no doubt that the enormous increase 
field of his knowledge and experience, and in Turner's reputation during the last years 
produced somo of hie most huautiful work of of his lifo was greatly due to Mr. Ruskin 
all kinds. From 1833, tho year of his first and ‘ Modern Painters,' the first volume of 
Venetian picture, to 1840, he exhibited tho which appeared in 1843, In 1840 Mr, 
following pictures, all of the highest class; Ruskin, then just twenty-one, but aheady 
of poetical landscape: ‘The Goldon Bough’ for several years an enthusiastic admirer of 
(1884);‘MercuryandArgu8’(18S6);‘Modem tho artist, was introduced to Turner by Mr. 
italy’and‘Ancient Italy’(1838); of scones Griffith. Having done with print-sellera 
onthecoastof England:‘Wreckers—Coast who used to purchase all hie drawing, 
of Northumberland’ (1831); ‘ St. Michaol's Turner now employed Mr. Griffith as nis 
Mount, Cornwall’(1834, Sheepshanks Ool- agent for the sale of his works.^ The 
lection);‘LineFishing oEHastings’(1^6, famous picture of ‘The Slave Ship,’so 
SheepsWnks Collection); of the Rhine: eloquently described in ‘Modern Pointers’ 
‘Ehrenhreitstein’ (1836); of Switzerland; ^ol, i,), and long in the possession of Mr. 
‘ Snowstorm, Avalanche, and Inundation' Ruskin, was exhibited in 1840. 

(Vol d’Aosto, Piedmont), 1837. More diffi- Although from this time may he noted 
cult to clasa aro two or more pictures of the some failure of Turner in both heollih end 
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jotfeTj lie was during the next five years to 
njoduce some of the most characteristic and 
nuiuitable of his works. Among those most 
jemsrkable for their simplicity, their eran- 
deur and splendour of colour, are the draw¬ 
ings executed in 1842—three from sketches 
made by him in Switzerland in 1840, 1841, 
and perhaps 1843 (see notes by Mr. Ruskin 
OB to drawings by_ Turner, exhibited at the 
Pine Arts Society in 1878). Of one of the 
diairings, ‘The Splugen,’ Air. Ruekin eays 
that it is ' the best Swiss landscape yet 
painted by man.’ Another (‘Lucerne’) Mr. 
ItBskin eold for 1,0001, and probably it 
irould fetch a great deal more now. 

To those five years belong such exquisite 
Venetian visions ns the ‘ Giudecca, &e.' 

ff , and ‘Depositing of John Bellini’s 
Pictures in La Chiesa Redentore’ 
(1841)) ‘The Oampo Santo’ (1842) (now 
belonging to Mr. ICeillur), and ‘ The Ap¬ 
proach to Venice’ (1848), besides a few 
rrorte of singular interest and power, like 
■Peace—^Durial at Sea’ (1842), ‘TheSnow¬ 
storm ’ of the same year, and ‘Enin, Steam, 
and Speed' (1844h oU. in the National 
Gallery. ‘Peace—Burial at Sea,’ ie an imo- 
giiiativa sketch of 'Willae's funeral by night 
off Gibraltar, with rockets in the distance, a 

g lare of light on the sponson, and sails 
anging black against the cold sky. When 
Stanfield complained of the blackness of 
the sails. Turner answered, ‘If 1 could find 
anything blacker than black. I’d use it.’ The 
'Snowstorm ’ is an impression of a storm 
-while he was on board the Ariel, a Margate 
steamer, when he had himself lashed to the 
mast to observe it, remaining so for four 
hours. ‘I did not expect to escape,’ he said 
to Charles Kingsley, ‘ but I felt hound to 
record it if I did.' It was described as ‘ soap¬ 
suds and whitewash,’ to the artist’s great 
annoyance. ‘ Soapsuds and whitewash 1 ’ he 
Bsid to Mr. Euskin. ‘ 'Wlmt would they 
have F I wonder what they think the seaw 
lite. 1 wish they had been in it.’ ‘ Bain, 
Steam, and Speed ’ represents an extensive 
landscape seen through a mist of rain. A 
thousand veiled objects gradually reveal 
themeelves as you look at it. It weU realises 
his saying that ‘ indistinctness was his forte.’ 
Some others of his later works were more 
open to ridicule—^vain endeavoure to re¬ 
present vague thoughts in colour language, 
such as ‘ War—the Exile [Napoleon at St, 
Helena] and the Koch Limpet,’ ‘Shade and 
Darkness—the Evening of the Deluge,’ and 
‘Light and Odour (Goethe’s Theory)—^Ihe 
Morning after the Deluge — Moses writ¬ 
ing the Book of Genesis? These pictures 
and the quotations from that md^choly 
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manuscript,‘ The Fallacies of Hope,’ with 
which their titles were accompani^ in the 
catalogues, afforded easy sport to the young 
■wits of ‘Punch’ and other periodicals (a 
collection of some of the cleverest of their 
jeux ^esprit will be found in Thosububy’s 
Life, chap, xxxvi). Tumerwas very sensitive 
to such attacks. They were to him, says 
Mr. Rusldn, ‘ not merely contemptible m 
their ignorance, hut amazing in their in¬ 
gratitude. _ “ A man may he weak in his 
age,” he said to me once at the time when 
ha felt he was dying, “but you should not 
tell him so.” ’ 

In addition to his Venetdan pictures of 
l&ll, he exhibited ‘Eosenau, the seat of 
IT.R.II. Prince Albert of Ooburg,' intended 
perhaps as a compliment to the queen, and 
in 1S4S a picture painted in honour of the 
king of Bavaria, called ‘The Opening of 
the WalhaUa, 1842.* He sent thm picture, 
which W 08 very inaccurate and probably 
painted from an engraving, as a present to 
the king, who returned it to the artist, thus 
ofibrding another instance of ‘ the fallades 
of hope.’ It is now in the National 
Gallery. Jri 1S41 (the year when both 
Wilkie and his old friend Chantrey died) 
he complained that his health was ‘ on the 
wain.’ His sight was now beginning to 
fail, and in 1842 he was veiy ill and living 
by rule. In 1843 he paid his last recorded 
visits to the continent and to Margate. 
The year 1846 is assigned by Mr. Euekin as 
the end of bis third period, when mind and 
sight began to fail; but the pictures of 
the few remaining ^ars of his life, if in¬ 
coherent, were often of great beauty in 
colour, and his mind was still active. He 
began a new class of subjects, ‘ Whalers,' of 
which he sent eeveral pictures to the aca¬ 
demy, and he took great interest in the new 
art of photomaphy, then in the daguerreo¬ 
type stage. He paid Mayall a visit m 1847, 
and was photographed eeveral times; but 
he couceiued his identity, calling himself a 
master of chancery, and the plates were not 
preserved. 

For some time before his death his fre¬ 
quent absence from Queen Anne Street led 
his friends to suspect that he had another 
home. He had taken a house at Ohelsea by 
the side of the river near Oremorne Gardens, 
where he lived with Sophia Caroline Booth, 
his ‘ good old Margate landlady ’ Mr. Buskin 
oalldher. He adopted her name, and both 
at Ohelsea and at Margate he was known as 
Mr. Booth, Admiral Booth, or ‘Puggy’ 
Booth. Many of his friends tried in vain 
to discover his retreat, but were alw^ 
foiled with great ingenuity by Turner. He 
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bad no picture at the academy in 1861, but publication of the first two volmn f 
he came to the private view, and wont to ‘ Modem Painters,’ in which he was oral A 
see his old friend David Eoberts. After this as no other artist was ever praised bef*** 
he disappeared again. At length Hannah Not only in ‘Modern Painters’ but°*^' 
Danby, his old housekeeper in Queen Anne many other books, Mr. Euskin has described 
Street, obtained a duo to his whereabouts and analysed the great painter’s nowm 
by a letter left hi an old coat, and ho was both mental and nrSstic, with a symnathv 
found the day before his death, which took an enthusiasm, and a power of'lanauara 
place at Chelsea on 19 Deo. 1861. In no- which havo made their names inseparable 
cordanco with his own request he was buried Among Turner’s strongest passions were his 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Iiia funeral love of fame and his love of money but 
was largely attended by his follow artists the strongest of all was his love of n4nre 
and others. _ lie studied her every day, early and late' 

Tamer’s will (with four codicils) was throughout his life, Onhistours, onfoot on 
proved on 6 Sept. 1862, and the property sea, or in the coach, in England, Scotland 
was sworn under 140,000/. The testamen- Switzerland, France, Germany, Holland' 
tary papers were so confused that litigation and Italy, ho was constantly at work’ 
lasted lor four years, and resulted in a com- noting ns ho went, in swift pencil outlins' 
promise to the following ciiect: (1) the real all he thought worthy of memory; and his 
estate to go to the heir-at-law j (2) tho memory was equal to his industry, Xo 

? >iotures,&:c., to go to tho National Gallery; mmd was over so stored with impressions 
3) 1,000/. for the erection of a monument of nature or was so able to weave them at 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral; (4) 20,000/. to tho will into visions of beauty. 

Eoynl Academy, free of legacy duty; (6) re- A life so absorbed had little to spare for 
mamder to bo divided among nest-of-kin. tho ordinary claims of society, and he was 
By this decision one of tho main objocts of by nature and bringing up shy and sus- 
tlie will, tho foundation of a charity, to bo pioions, but nothing conduced more to hii 
called ‘Turner's Gift/ for ‘male doonyod mental and moral solitude than his in- 
artists living in Euglancl, and of Enpliah capacity to express himself in words, lie 
parents only and lawful issue,’ was entirely had a mind of unusual range and feelings 
frustrated, but tho nation became possehsor of unusual depth, but he could scarcely 
of 362 pictures, 136 finished watercolour write a sentonce of plain English, 
drawings, 1,767 studies in colour, and Other artists, like Claude, Cuyp, Crome, 
sketches innumerable. Over niuolcen thou- and Constable, have paintod certoin familiar 
sand pieces of paper, more or less drawn aspects of nature with more fidelity and 
upon, and in every state of ncglectanddocay, completenoes, but no landscape-painter has 
were taken from his dirty and dilapidated equiilled Turner in range, in imagination, or 
house in Queen Anno Street to tho National sublimily. His tochiuquo in oils was un- 
Qallory, whore they wore put in order and sound, but in wateroolours it was supreme; 
protected from further damage by Mr. Eus- and iii oils his dexterity was such tnat he 
kin. The National Gallery also possesses obtained unrivalled elTects in that medium, 
palettes and other memorials of the great It is impossible to ostimate his power with- 
painter, besides a portroit of him paintod by out study of his watercolour drawings, 
himself in 1802, wlion he was twenty-seven, especially as so many of his finest works m 
A boauliful engraving of this painting forms oil are more wrecks of what they were. Far 
the frontispiece to 'Wornum’s ‘ Turner Gal- from decreasing since his death, his fame is 
loiy.’ Mr Euskin poasossos another portrait, still extending in England and abroad, and 
A third was painted by Linnell from memo- tho prices given for his works increase every 
randa taken by stealth, and there is also a year. At Ihosale of Mr. ElhananBickuell'a 
full-length outline sketch, in which Turner collection in 1863, ten pictures, for which be 
is stirring a cup of colleo, by Count d’Oraay. had paid 3,760/, 11s. 9f/., realised 17,261/. 10*.; 
Thornbury’s ‘Life’ contains skolchcs aftor but since then four only of these very pictures 
the portrait by Dance, and from tho ataluo —‘ Ilelvoetaluys’ (1832),‘Antwerp’ (1833), 
by MacDowoll in St. Paul’s. ‘ Wreckers ’ (1834), and ‘ Vonice,_ the 

Turner lived a life of continued pro- Giudeoca,’&c. Q841)—^havesoldatOhristie'e 
sperity and nluiost continued fame from Ms for 28,666/, The following are the‘top’ 
boyhood to his death. In later life he had to prices fetched by Turner^ oil pictures; 
endure some ridicule, and his works wore not ' Grand Canal,’ Mendel sale, 7,000 guineas, 
(and he felt that they were not) fully under- 1876; ‘Antwerp,’ Graham sale, 6,600 
stood or prized for the most transoondont guineas, 1889; 'Sheerness,’ Wells sals, 
(Af their qualities, but ho lived to see the 7,100 guineas, 1890; ‘ Walton Bridges,’ 
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^ex sole, 7,100 guineas, 1891; ‘ Ilelroat- 
sluys,’ Price sale, 6,400 guineas, 1895; and at 
the Pander sale in 1897, ‘ Venice, the Giu- 
(l«ca,'&c. (1841), G,e00 guineas; ‘ llepositing 
John Bellini’s three Pictures in La Chieaa 
Bedentore, Venice' (1841), 7,000 guineas; 
• Mercury and Herse (1811), 7,600 guineas, 
jnd ‘ Wreckers ’ (1834), 7,000 guineas. 

Turner's private life was sordid and sen¬ 
sual, l>ut he vras a good son, a staunch 
friend, and grateful to those who had been 
hind to him. lie was miserly by habit, but 
he could be generous at times, llis heart 
wos very tender ; ha never spoke ill of 
any one; he was kind to children, and would 
not distrain on his tenants. Though rough 
ia manners to the outside world, he was 
ganiol and convivial with his brother artists, 
and full of a shrewd and merry humour. 
Be intended to devote the whole of his 
foitune for the beueiit of artists and art, 
and he conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the nation by the bequest of his pictures and 
drawings. Though in his later years he was 
ofered a large sum for pictures, in order that 
they might be preserved to the nation, he 
lafuaed to take the money because ho had 
‘willed’ them to the uattou himself, lie 
was for some time greatly interested in the 
Airists’ Benevolent Fund, and the students 
of the Eoyal Academy owe him a debt of 
gratitude for the institution of the' Turner ’ 
medal for landscape. 

Besides the works by Turner at the 
National Gallery, the South Kensington 
Museum, and the Britieh Museum, others 
are to ho found in all the principal art 
galleries and museums throughout the 
country. Fine collections of Turner draw¬ 
ings have been given by Mr. Uuskln to the 
umversitiee of 0.xford and Cambridge, and 
the Whitworth Institute at Manchester 
contains another collection (principally con¬ 
sisting of llis earlier works), presented by 
Mr J. E. Taylor and others. 

[Tboinbury’s Life (founded on leltors and 
papers), r^ndon, 2 vols. 1882; Ilamoitoo’sLife, 
with nincillustrations, 1879; Monkhouae's Tur¬ 
ner in Gloat Act ists Sorios, 1882; Alario Watfs's 
Uomoir in Libor Fluviorum, 1853 j Potor Cun- 
mngbam'a Memoir in John Burnot's Turner and 
his Works, 1862-0; Wornum’S Tumor Gallery, 
1860 ; Thomas Miller's Turner and Oirtin's 
Picturesque Views, 1862 ; Art Journal, January 
1862, January 1867: Athonteuin, December 1861, 
January 1862; Buakin’s Modern Faintors, Fro- 
terita, &c.; Diiyo’s Professional Sketches of 
Modern Arti sts ; Hedgrnvos’ Century; Bedgmve's 
Piet.; Bawlinson’s Liber Studiorum; Leslie's 
life of Constable; Leslie's Autobiography; Les¬ 
lie's Himdbook for Young Fninters; Enoyclo- 
psidia Brltannica; Fyo and Bogot's Notes on 


Turner's Libor Studiorum; Boget's' Old Water- 
colour ’ Society; Pye’s I^tronage of British 
Art; Cat. of Burlington Fioe Art Soc.—Water¬ 
colours 1871, Liber Studiorum 1872, Architec¬ 
tural Subjects 1884; Gyms Bedding’s Auto¬ 
biography; Cat, of Manchestoc Whitworth In¬ 
stitute; Monkhouse’s Early English Fainteis 
in Watercolour; uapublished correspondeuce.] 

C. M. 

TURNER, MATTHEW (d. 1788 P), 
chemist and freethinker, was a man of un¬ 
usual attainments. 'A good surgeon, a 
skilful anatomist, a practised chemist, a 
draughtsman, a classical scholar, and a ready 
wit, he formed one of a group of eminently 
intellectual men, who dtd much to foster a 
literary and artistic taste among the more 
educated classes at Liverpool* 

Xife of We^wood, 1865, i, 300^. In 1762, 
while residing at John Street m Liverpool, 
and practising as a surgeon, he was called 
on to attend Joaiah Avedgwood [q. v.], and 
introduced him to Thomas Bentley (1731- 
1780) [q. v.] He afterwards supplied Wedg¬ 
wood with ' varnishes, fumigations, bronze 

owders, and other chemical oppliances' for 

is eatahlisluneut at Burslem (iS. ii, 16,80). 
lie also introduced Joseph Priestley [jj. v.j 
to the suMect of chemistry in a series of 
lectures denvered at Warrington about 1766 
(IloiT, Memoin of Prieatley, 1831j i. 76). 
He was one of the founders of the Liverpool 
Academy of Art in 1769, and in that year 
and afterwards, upon the two revivals of the 
academy in 1778 aadl783, he delivered lec¬ 
tures upon anatomy and the theory of forms 
(Hist. Soe. Lancashire and Cheshire, JPro- 
ceedinffiandPapei's, 1868-4, v. 147,vi. 71,72). 

Turner waa a man of powerful and original 
mind. In politics he was not merely a whigb 
but a republican, and openly sympathise 
with the American colonies. lie was also 
an atheist, and, though he did not venture 
to display his religious views witli the same 
frankness, yet in 1782 he published 'An 
Answer loVr, Priestley’s Letters to a Philo¬ 
sophical Unbeliever,’London, 8ro, under ^e 
peudonym of'William Ilammon,’in which 
be attacked Priestley’s argument from design 
with, considerable cogency. A new edition 
was published by Bicbard Oarlile^._ v.] in 
1820. Turner's attack drew from Priestley 
• Additional Letters to a Philosophical Un- 
heliever,’ 1782 ; 2nd edit. 1787. In 1787 
Turner attested a codicil in the will of his 
friend John "Wyke (»A _p. 76). His name 
does not appear in the Liverpool‘Directory' 
for 1760, so that it is possible lie died between 
these two dales. 

(AnthoiitiGS cited above; information kindly 
given by the Bev. A< Gordon.] E. 1> 0. 
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a?URM'EB,, PETER, M.D, (1642-1614), 

f ihysician, son, of ‘William Turner (A 1608) 
q. V.], the botanist -was born in 1642, He 
m'aduated M. A. at Oambridge, then proceeded 
M.D. at Heidelberg in 1671, and vas incor¬ 
porated M.B, in bis own university in 1676 
audio July1699 at Oxford. He practised bis 
profession in Loudon, where, on 4 Dec. 1682, 
be was admitted a licentiate of tbe Oolloge 
of Physicians. He was promised on 4 May 
1680 the reversion to the office of ^lysieinn 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Ho suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. lloderigo L^ez Tq. v.l, and was 
in 1684 succeeded by Dr. Timothy Bright 
[q, V.] He represented Bridport in several 
of Elizabeth’a parliaments {Off. Return), 
and is said to have zealously advocated the 
cause of the puritans in the House of Com¬ 
mons (Stbype, Whitgift, i. 347). In 1600 
he attended Sir Walter Ralegh in the Towor 
(Cal, State Rogers, Dorn. 1603-1610, p. 
S07). He married Pascha, daughter of Hemy 
Parry, chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and sister of Henry Parry [q. v.], bisliOT of 
■Worcester, and died in London on 27 May 
1614, He is buried near liis father in the 
church of St. Olavo’s, Hart Street, London, 
in a coloured tomb of the Jacobean style, on 
which his effigy kneels in a scarlet gown. 
Peter Turner (1686-1062) [q.v.] and Samuel 
Turner (d. 1847) [q. v.] wore his sons. 

He was the author of a pamphlet, ‘ The 
Opinion of Peter Turner, Docl. in Pliysioko, 
concerning Amulets, or Plague Onlces,’ Lon¬ 
don, E. Blount, 1603,4to (Brit. Mus.), and 
probably of ‘ A Spirituall Song of Praise ’ ap¬ 
pended to Oliver Pygge’s ‘Meditations,’ 
1689, 4to. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phys. i. 84-; manuscript 
Journal of St. Bartbolomow's Hospital j Slow’s 
Surrey of London, 1G33.] N. M. 

TURNER, PETER (1680-1662), ma¬ 
thematician, born in 1686, was the son 
of Peter Turner (1642-1614) [q. v.] and 
brother of Samuel Turner fq. v.] Peter 
matriculatod from St. Mary &11, Oxford, on 
81 Oct. IGOO, graduated B.A. from Christ 
Church on 27 June 1606, was elected a 
fellow of Merlon in 1607, and graduated 
M.A. on 9 March 1611-12. On 26 July 
1620 he was appointed professor of geometry 
in Gresham College, in succession to Henry 
Briggs [q. v.] In 1029, by the direction of 
Laud, he drew up the Caroline cycle to re¬ 
gulate the election of proctors from the 
various colleges. About the same date he 
also served upon a committee nominated to 
revise the university statutes and ‘to reduce 
them to a better form and order.’ On the 
death of Henry Briggs in January 1630-1, 
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he succeeded him as SavikM nrofaffiiJTrf 
geometry at Oxford, resignine the GmA.” 
professorship on 20 Feb. ® 

On his appointment as chancellor of tta 
univermty in 1631, Laud urged on the wSk 
of revising the statutes. The task was 
placed under the direction of Brian IWm 
rt. V.], who received some assistance fem 
Turner. 1 he work of hnal revision wasalso 
entrusted to Turner, who was requeatedT 
Laud ‘to polish the stile, methodise the 
book, and prepare it for tbe press’ fcf LxTm 
Worl-s,^,. §4, 99, 103). The statute wm 
pubhshedin 1634. On 31 Aug. 1636, durS 
aroyal visit, the degree of M.D. was conferred 
upon Turner. This mark of the king’s favour 
was either purchased or repaid by an ardent 
loyalty. In 1641 ha was one of the first 
from Oxford to enlist under Sir John Byron 
[see Bvnou', Jomsr, first Losn Bteon]. ^ He 
was tahen prisoner in a ekinnish near Stow- 
on-the-Wold on 10 Sept., and imprisoned 
first in Banhm-y and later in Northunpton 
his effects at Oxford being seized when the 
town surrendered. In 1642 he was brought 
to London and imprisoned in Southwark 
and in July 1643 he was exohangedfor some 
parliamentary prisoners at Oxford (Jaumab 
of House of Comnwns, ii. 774, iii. 183). On 
9 Nov. 1648 he was ejected by the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners from his fellowship 
at Merton and from the Saviliou professot- 
sliip, in which he was succeeded by John 
•Wallis (1616-1703) [q.v.] Being reduced 
to great povert;y, he soughtiufugem South¬ 
wark with his sister, the widow of a brewer 
named Watts. At her house he died un¬ 
married in January 1661-2, and was burled 
in tho church of St. Saviour. ‘He was,' 
says Wood, ‘a most exact latinist ana 
Grecian, was well skilled in the Hebrew 
and Arabic, was a thorough pac’d mathema¬ 
tician, was excellently well read in ths 
fathers and councils, a most curious critic, a 
politician, statesman, and what not.’ He was 
much valued by Laud, who would have ad¬ 
vanced him to high place had he not preferred 
a student’s life. He wrote much, hut, owing 
to a severe habit of self-criticism, destroyed 
nearly all he wrote. Besides the preface to 
tho statutes he wae the author of a Latin 
poem in the ‘ Bodleiomnema,’ Oxford, 1613, 
[Wood’s Atbense Oxen. ed. Bliss, iii. 306; 
Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of the Univ. of Oxford, 
ed. Glitch, vol. ii. passim; Ward’s Lives of the 
Frofossors of Gresliani College, i. 120-36; Foa- 
tor’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Brodrick’s Hist, 
of Merton CoUego, passim.] £. 1.0. 

TURNER, RIOHARD (<f, 1606P),pro- 
testant divine, born in StolToidshiro, was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, of 
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tfliicli be beoiune a follow. Ha graduated 
RA. on 19 July 162:1, M.A. on 13 July 
I629i ond B.D. on 27 Jan. 16S6-6, and snp- 
jiUoatedfor D.D. in 1661-2. On 26 Jan. 
1636-6 he was elected to a perpetual chantry 
in the king’s college at Windsor. Ha also 
jgcame curate to Ralph Morice [q. v.], Cran- 
0ei’s secretary, at Chatham (not, as often 
stated, Chartham) in Kent, where ha dis¬ 
tinguished himseu by his neglect of catholic 
rites, and was appointed fay Granmar, to 
^hom he was chi^ain, one of ^e six 
meachers in Canterbury Cathedral (Sthtpb, 
Ment’Of Crmmer, 1812, p. 147). In 1643 a bill 
of eocusation was presented against him and 
others of Granmer’s chaplains and preachers 
St the sessions for not complying with the 
statute of the six articles; this attack was 
in reality levelled against Oranmec himself, 
who was assailed in person a little later. 

He, however, possessed the favom' of the 
hing, and the indictments in consequence 
came to nothing. Turner was at that time 
hving in the family of Ilalph Morice. He 
was a staunch supporter of Iho royal supre¬ 
macy, and throu^ the influence of Morice 
and the archhishop was able to avoid the 
dangers besetting an ecolesiastlo under 
Henry VIH. On 1 July 1646 Turner was 
instituted to the vicarage of St. yiephen’s- 
by-Saltash in Cornwall, and ha has been 
dotthlfully identified with the Richard Tur¬ 
ner who was appointed rector of Chipping 
Ongar in Es-sex in 1644, and vicar of IIU- 
lingdon in Middlesex in 1646. In July 1619, 
dunag some popular commotions in Kent 
against the reforming parly, Turner pro¬ 
ceeded to the riotora’ camp and preaolied 
against them, narrowly escaping being 
ha^ed for his boldness (ti, p. 896). On 
S4Bec. 1661 he was appointed to a prebend 
at Windsor, and he also about this time 
obtained the vicarage of Dortford in Kent 
(Smra, JScolea. Menu 1822, Ji. i. 618). In 
the following year he was recommended by 
Cranmer for the archbishopric of Armagh, 
which, however, ho declined, chiefly on the 
ground of hie ig^norance of the lush lan¬ 
guage (Stetbh^ Cranmer, pp. 393,398, 900), 

On the accession of Mary he fled to Basle, 
phere he delivered lectures on the epistles 
to the Hebrews and to the Ephesians, aud 
upon the general epistle of St. James, which 
were ‘ fit Tor the press,’ according to Wood, 
iu 1568, but were not published (ti. p. 896; 
SxBVKD, JEasles. Mem. ill. i. 282). In 1666, 
while at Frankfort, he joined with other 
English refugees in publicly repudiating 
Knox’s principles in regard to civil govern¬ 
ment. ^ey took exception to several paa- 
BBges in Knox’s ‘ Faytbmll Admonition unto 
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the professours of Gods Truthe in England,* 
assailing Mam Philip, and the emperor 
Charles V. They drew the attention of the 
town authorities to Knox’s sentiments, and 
he was in consequence expeRed (t5. p. 406). 
Turner returned to England on the accession 
of Elizabeth, and in 1669 was restored to the 
vicarage of Hartford. In the following year 
he was selected by Parker as a visitor to re¬ 
form abuses in the two Kentish dioceses. 
He probably died in 1566, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded as vicar hy John Appelbie. 

Turner suraested to John Morheck [q. v.j, 
organist at Windsor, the compilation of his 
concordance of the English Bible which ap¬ 
peared in July 1550. 

[Wood’s Athanm Oxon. i. 277; Poxe's Aotes 
and MonumantB, ed. Townsand, viii. 31-1; Pos- 
Ws Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Archmologia 
Cant, xviii. 393; Kacray's Bag, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 1897, ii. 31.] £, 1. 0. 

TGRNEE, RICHARD (1763-1783), 
author, born in 1763, was the second son 
of Richard Turner (1724f-1791) [q. v.], 
by his wife Sarah, only sister of James 
Greene, barrister-at-law. He matriculated 
from Magdalen Hall (now Hertford Col¬ 
lege), Oxford, on 9 Feb. 1778, In 1778 
he published ' An Ileretioal History, col¬ 
lected from the original authors,’ London, 
8vo, a compilation setting forth the origin 
and doctrines of the various heretical sects 
of the early Christian world. This was fol¬ 
lowed m 1780 by ‘ A New and Easy Intro- 
dneliou to Universal Geography’ (London, 
12mo), issued in the form ot a series of 
lettow. The work, which was of an elemen¬ 
tary character, reached a thirteenth edition 
iu 1808. Encouraged hy the success of this 
sketch, he brought out three years later ‘An 
Easy Introduction to the Arts and Sciences’ 
(London, 1783, 12mo), which was equally 
populoi', aud, with various additions and 
alterations, continued a standard school 
textbook for some time, reaching a four¬ 
teenth edition in 1811. Turner died with¬ 
out issue at Bath on 32 An^ 1788. He 
married the widow of Colonel Farrer. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘A View of the Earth as it 
was known to the Ancients,’ London, 1779, 
8vo. 2. ‘An ^itome of Universal His¬ 
tory,’ London, 1787,12mo. 

[TurnsT’s Works; Misoel. Geneal. et Herald., 
neiv ser. i, 138; Poster’s Alumni Oznn, 1713- 

1886.] E. r. 0. 

TUBNER, RICHARD (1724 f-1791), 
divine and author, boru in 1723 or 1724, 
was the son of Thomas Turner of Great 
"Wobly, ,'Worcestershire, He matriculated 
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from Ma^alon Hall (now Hertford Ool- not appear. He was never himself iT" 
lege), Oxford, on 14 July 1748. lie became been sometimes stated, a member of’tbii a 
chaplain to the Countess Dowager of "Wig- ciety of Jesus, * 

ton, and on 11 June 1764 was instituted 'iurnerwas for some time prefect of ati V 
vicar of Elmley Castle inWoreestershi re. On at the college of Eiohstadt m Bavaria-a ? 
19 June of the same year he was appointed after many journeys and services widertA°’ 
rector of Little Oomberton. In ]78ri he re- for the Homan catholic cause, ho was bva** 
ceivodthe honorary d^eo of LL.D. from influence of Cardinal Allen, appointed am 
Glasgow University. Ho died on 12 April fessor of eloquence and ethics in the Georaian 
1791 and was buried at Norton-juxta- College at Ingolstndt, where he was creSed 
Kempsey in Worcosterahiro, lie married D.D. Subseqiiontlyho became rector of that 
Sarah, only sister of James Greene, a bar- university, lie wvis also nominated one of 
riater, of Burford, Shropshire. She died in the privy council to William, duke of Ba- 

1801. By her he had three sons—Thomas varia;but,incurringthatprince’sdispleoaure 
and Richard, who are separately noticed, and he retired for a time to Paris. A year or two 
Edward, a general in the Indian army—and later he returned to Germany, and was made 
two daughters. canon of Breslau in Silesia, and afterwaida 

Turner was author of: 1. 'The Yoimg secrelnryfor the Latin tongue to the Arch- 
Gauger's best Instructor,’ London, 1762,8vo. duke Ferdinand, who had an especial esteem 
2. ‘ A View of the Earth; a short but com- for him. He died at Qriitz in Styria on 
prehensive System of Modern Geography,’ 28 Nov. 1699. Ilis friend Pits describes 
London, 1702,8vo. 3. ‘ Plain [sis] Trigono- himns'vir in litteris politioribus et philo- 
metry rendered easy and familiar by Calcula- sophia plus quam vulgariter doctus, ot in 
tiona in Arithmetic only,’London, 1766, fol.; femiliari congressu satis suporqne fneetns’ 
now ed. 1778. 4, 'Viewof Ihelleavens,being (I>e Anylim IScriptoribun, p. 799). 
a System of Modern Astronomy,’ London, Ilis works are: 1, ' Sermo Panegyricus ds 
1783,fol. 6.'The VotingGcomolrician’sCom- Divi QregoriiNazinnz6nicoipore.,,trnnaln- 
panion,’London,1787,12mo. 6. 'An Account to,’Ingolbtadt,1684,8vo. 2.'SermoPanegyri- 
of aSystom of Education,’ London, 1791,8vo. ous do Triumpho, quo Bavariro Dux Ernratus 
Turner's portrait, painted by Albert, was Archiepiscopus Ooloniensis et SneriKomnni 
engraved by Stainier in 1787. Imperil per Itnliam Arohieanoellnrius, Prin- 

[Smith's Pedigree of the Turner Family, cops Elector fail inauguratus Episoopus Leo- 
1871, reprinted fhoni Miscellanea Ociioal. et diensis,’ Ing^latndt, 1684, 8vo. 3. 'Corn- 
Herald., now sor., i. 168; Foster's Alumni inentationes tres: (D In Ulud Matthai 23, 
Oxon. 1715-1888; Addison’s Roll of GlasKow Ecco milto ad vos Prophetas, &o.: (2) In 
araduates, 1897; Bromley’s Cut. of Engr. I’or- illud Actorum 2, Et fuctus ost repentede 
traits, p. 870; Watt’s Bibl. Brit,] IS. 1. 0. ccolo soiins, &o. j (3) In illud Johannis 1, 
TURNER, ROBERT {d. 1699), Roman Miserunt Judroi ab llierosolymis, ul interro- 
catholic divine, descended from a Scottish garenl oum, &c.’ Iimolstadt, 1684, 8vo. 
family, was horn at Barnstaple, Dovonshiro. 4.' Epistolro aliquot,’ Ligolstadt, 1684,8vo, 
He was educated for a time at Exeter Col- dedicated to Cardinal Allen; another edition, 
lege, Oxford, and at Christ’s College, Cam- ‘additis centuriie duabus postliumis,’ ap- 
hridge, whence ho matriculated in 1607, but neared at Cologne, 1616, 8vo. 6. 'Oratio et 
left each university without a degree. In Epielola do vita et morte D, Martini k 
after yeors he said: ‘ Non ego mine, ut anlea, Sohnumberg Episcopi Eiohslat,’ Ineolstadt, 
cetatem meam in nugis (iio quid gravins 1680, 8vo. 6. 'Funobris Oratio m Prin- 
dicam) O.xonii apud homines hmreaeos oipemEslonssra,'Antwerp, 1698. 7.‘Eoberti 
crimino ohslriclos, nequo^ in fabulis domi Turneri Devonii Angli , , . Posthuma , ,, 
apud homines nulla politiori litoral ura ex- Omnia nunc primum 6 m, s. edita,’Ingal- 
oultos, otiosfl, turpiter, noquitcr conterorera ’ stadt, 1002, 8vo. 8. 'Oratio da lauds 
{JEpistola, ed. 1616, p. 230). Leaving his Ebrietatis, temporo Bacchanalium habits 
country and parents on account of his at- Duaoi,’in ‘ Doniavii Amphitheatrum Sapien- 
tachment to the Homan catholic religion, tiie Sooratiem Joooso-Series,' Hanover, 
he went in 1672 to the English College at 1610, fol. vol. ii. p. 38. A collected edition 
Douai, whero he became professor of rhetoric, of Turner’s works, containing several pieces 
and was ordained priest in 1674 (JDoxiay not known to have been smarately iasued| 
Diaries, pp. 6, 6), In 1676 he went to was published as ' Hoherti Turneri Devonii 
Home, and taught the classics for several Oratoris et Philosophi Ingolstadiensis Pane- 
years in the German College. He states gyrici duo,’ Ingolatadt, 1609, 8ro, A more 
that ho was a pupil of Edmund Campion complete collocLionwas published atOologne, 
[q. V.], but whollicr at 0.xford or Home does 1615, 8vo, 
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riannsr’s Bibl. Brit. p. 728; Wood's Athenae 
nin. (Bliss), i. 680; Strypo’s Annals, ii. 109, 
iii. 164,8 18,888; Fuller’s Church Hist. bk. ix.; 
Ohret's Corn-waU, p. 424.] T. 0. 

TUENER, ROBERT {Jl. 1664-1665'), 
astrologer and botanist, was born at ‘IIol- 
sbott’and matriculated from Ohi-ist's Ool- 
legs, Cambridge, in 1636, graduating B.A. 
ill 1639-10. In 1664 he published ‘ Miapo- 
A Description of the Little-World. 
Being a Discovery of the Body of Man,’ 
Bondon, 8vo. In 1667 ha issued ‘ Ars No- , 
tons: the Notary Art of Solomon,’ London, 
gvo, an astrological treatise, and in 1664 , 
The Brittish Physician: or, 
IheNature and Vertues of English Plants,’ 
London, 8vo, a -work ohieBy devoted to the 
niedicinal virtues of herbs, but containing 
much curious incidental information. A new 
edition with a portrait of Turner appeared 
ia 1687. Turners latest preface is dated from 
London in 1666, and it is possible that he 
ires one of the victims of the plague in that 
yenr. 

He was the author of the following trans¬ 
lations : 1. ‘^Eaoirrpav 'XoTpoKoyiKOV. Astro- 
iMicaU Optioks. Compiled at Venice hy 
Joannes Regiomontanus and Johannes An- 
gelua,’ London, 1666, 8vo. 2. ‘Henry Cor¬ 
nelius A|;rippa Ms Fourth Book of Occult 
liiUosophy,' London, 1666, 4to. 8. ‘ Para- 
oalsns of the Supreme Mysteries of Nature,’ 
London, 1666, 8vo. 4. 'The Gompleat Bone- 
aetter, written originaUy by Frier Moulton,' 
London, 1866, 8vo j 2nd ed. 1006, with por- 
tr8lt[8eeMouLTON,THOUAB]. 6.' Sal,Lumen, 
at Spiritus Mundi Philosophioi. Written 
originally in French, afterwards turned into 
Latin byLodovicus Gombachius,’ London, 
1667, 8vo. 0. ‘Paracelsus of the Ghymical 
Transmutation, Genealogy, and Generation 
of Metals, London, 1667, 8vo. 

[Qranger’s Biogr, Hist. iv. 89; Pulteney's 
Fiogress of Botany in England, i. 180; Notes 
and Queries, 1st snr. xi. 467.] E. I. (1. 

TURNER, SAMUEL (d. 16476), royalist, 
TO the elder son of Petor Turner (1642-1614j 
fq. T.] Peter Turner (1686-1661) [q. v.] was 
hia younger brother. Samuel was admitted 
BA. ^m St. Mary Hall, Oxford, on 11 Feb. 
1601-2,ondwaslicensedM.A.from St. Alban 
Hall on 22 Get. 1604, He graduated M.D. 
at the university of Padua in 1611 (Sloane 
MS. 1729). On 16 Feb. 1626-0 he was 
leturued to parliament for the borough of 
Shaftesbury in Dorset, and on 11 March he 
distinguished himself by an attack on Buck¬ 
ingham, telling the House of Commons that 
'tm great man the Duke of Buckingham’ 
a as the cause of all their grievances. In a 
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aeries of q^uestions he boldly accused him of 
having neglected to guard the seas against 
pirates, of haying caused the failure of the 
Cadiz exp^ition by the appointment of un¬ 
worthy officers, of having engrossed a large 
part of the crown lands, and of having sold 
places of judicature and titles of honour. He 
refeired further to the recusancy of Bucking¬ 
ham’s father and mother, and declared that it 
was unfit that he should enjoy so many great 
offices (Addit MS. 22474, f. 11; cf. Gabui- 
NBB, Hist, of England, vi. 76-7). On 
14 March Charles sent a message to the 
house demanding justice on Turner. Turner 
was ordered by the commons to explain Ms 
words, which he did by letter, and was pre¬ 
vented from taMng further shore in paHia- 
mentary proceedings by a timely illness. 
He was not returned to the next parliament, 
nor to the Short parliament of ImO; bat he 
resumed his seat in the Long parliament. 
On S May 1641 he was included among the 
fifty-nine members whose names were posted 
up ‘by the mob as ‘ Strafibrdians, betrayers of 
their country,’ because they had voted against 
Strafl'ord’s attainder (VunirBr, Notes (f Fro- 
eeedings in the Long Farl., Camden Soc., p. 
66). On the outbreak of the civil war he 
took up oi-ms for the king, and obtained a 
captain’s commission. About the end of 
1643 he defeated the parliamentarians in a 
skirmish at Henley. An account of the 
action wMch he sent his brother, then a 
prisoner in London, was published under the 
title' A true Relatiou oi a late Skinnish at 
Henley upon Thames.’ On 24 Jan. 1643-4 
he was disabled from sitting in the Long 
parliament for 'being in the king's quarters 
and adhering to that party ’ {Journals of the 
House of Commons, lii. 374). He sat for 
Shaftesbury in Charles’s parliament at Ox¬ 
ford until its dispersal, and on 21 Nov. 1646 
petitioned to compound, and was allowsd to 
purge Ms delinquency by a fine. He died 
about 1647, leaving a natural son, Samuel 
Turner. 

[Wood's Fasti Ozon. ed. Bliss, i. 303 ; Notes 
and Queries, 7tb ser. xii. 428; Foster's Alumni 
Ozon. 1600-1714; Offleiol Betum of Members 
of Parliament, i. 469, 488.] B. I. 0. 

TURNER, SAMUEL (1749 P-1803), 
Asiatic traveller, bom in (lloucestersMre 
about 1749, was a kinsman of Warren Hast¬ 
ings. He was given an East India cadetship 
in 1780, appointed ensign the same year, 
lieutenant on 8 Aug. 1781, captain on 8 June 
1796, and regimental captain on 18 March 
1799. He was ^own as the author of the 
only published account of a journey to Great 
'Tibet written by an Englishman until Bogle 
and Manning's narratives were printed in 
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1876. News having reached Calcutta, in 
February 1782, of the reiucariiatiou of the 
To^i-lhunpo grand lama of Tibet (Bogle and 
Turner’s Teshoo Lama of Teshoo Loomboo) 
in the person of a child, Warren Hastings 
proposed the despatch of a mission to Tibet 
to congratulate the lamaist regency on the 
event, end strengthen the friendly relations 
established by George Bogle [q. v.], who 
had died on 3 April 1781, and, with the 
assent of the court of directors. Turner was 
appointed on 9 Tan. 1783 chief of the mis¬ 
sion. Leaving Calcutta shortly afterwards, 
and following the route previously tolren by 
Bogle, Turner reached the summer palace of 
the Beb Raja of Bhutan early in Juno 1783, 
stayed till ^ Sept, in this country, and then 
proceeded, still following Bogle’s route, to 
Tashi-lhimpo, a monastery m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shigatze, arriving there on 
23 Sept. 1783. On 4 Dec. at Ter-po-ling, he 
had an audience of t’ /i infant Tashi lama, who, 
he was told, could understand what was said 
to him. The envoy acoordiugly stated that 
‘ the governor-general, on receiving news of 
his decease in China, was overwhelmed with 
grief and sorrow, and continued to lament 
his absence from the world until the cloud 


that had overcast the happiness of this na¬ 
tion was dispelled by his reappearance’ 
(Tubbtib, Embassy, p. 834). ‘Tho little 
creature,’ Turner adds, ‘looked steadfastly 
towards me, with the appearance of miioh 
attention while I spohe, and nodded with 
repeated hut slow movements of the head, 
as though he understood every word, but 
could not utter a reply. Ilia parunts, who 
stood by all the time, eyed their son with a 
look of affection, and a smile expressive of 
heartfelt joy, at the propriety of tho young 
lama’s conmict. . . . Teshoo Lama was at 
this time eighteen months old.’ lietuming 
to India by the same route, Turner joined 
tlie governor-general's camp at Baliia in 
March 178^ and at once proceeded to submit 
a report of his mission, which was after¬ 
words reprinted in the appendix to his larger 
work.' 

Turner was among tho ofHcers with Lord 
Oornwallis on tho night of 0 Feb. 1792 
(B 1 B 031 ). In 179-i ho served at tho siege of 
oeiingapatam in command of a troop 01 the 
govemoivgenorol’s (Oornwallis) bodyguard 
of cavalry. In 1798 ho was a captain in 
the company's 3rd European regiment, and, 
going oUi fui'loi^h to Em-ope, purchased a 
country seat in Gfouoestershixo. Thu name' 
of Samuel Turner is among the list of per¬ 
sons who received pensions and gratuities 
in 1800, on the recommendation of Lord 
Oornwollis, whan viceroy in Ireland. On 


15 ^n. 1801 he was elected a fellow n# 
the Royal Society. _ On 21 Dec. 1801, wha! 
walking at nmht m the neighbourhood of 
Fetter Lane, London, he was seized with 1 
paralytic stroke, and was taken to the wort, 
house in Shoe L^e. Hisname and address 
m St. James 8 Place were presently dh- 
covored; but he was too ill to be 
and died on 2 Jan 1802. He w«s buried 
m bt. James's church, PiooadUly. His pr> 
perty in Gloucestershire went to his sisters 
one of whom married Joseph White. re»ini 
professor of Hebrew at OxfW. “ 

He wrote ‘ An Account of an Embassy *0 
the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet, con- 
taining a Narrative of a Journey through 
Booton and part of Tibet,’ Loudon, 18M 
4to; a French translation appeared at Pku 
in 1800, and a German translation by Spren- 
gel at Berlin and Hamburg next jear. 


[Bougiil Kalondiirs; Dirom’s Narrative of the 
Campaign in India in 1702-93; Omt. Mig 
1802, i. 87; Bogle and Manning'e TibetTS 
Markham.] g_ yj 


TURNER,, SAMUEL (1765-1810), Irish 
informer, bom in 1766, was the son of Jacob 
Turner of Turner’s Glen, near Nevrry, a gen¬ 
tleman of good fortune in 00 . Armagh. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Duhtm, 
where he entered on 2 July 1780, graduating 
B.A, in 1784, and LL.D. in 1787. Turner 
was called to the Irish bar in 1788, hut does 
pot Boom _ to hove practised, and became 
involved in the United Irish movement, 
lie woe closely associated with the north¬ 
ern leaders 01 the United Irishmen, and 
was a member of the executive committee 
when its principal leaders were arreetedm 
1798. Turner had escaped to the continent 
early in 1797, and spent the next few years 
at Ilamburg, where lie maintained the most 
intimate relations with the Irish patriots. 
He was included in the act of attainder m 
1798 as one concerned in the rebellion; 
but in 1803, on the death of his father, he 
returned to Ireland, and appeared at the bar 
of the king’s bench, when the attainder was 
roversed, with the assent of the atlomey- 
generol, on proof of Turner’s absence from 
Ireland for upwards of a year prior to the 
outbreak of the insurroction. Thenceforward 
he continued to reside in Bublin until his 
death, preserving to the end the reputation 
of a patriot among the popular party in Ire¬ 
land, and enjoying the friendship of Daniel 
O’Connell. 

The industry of Mr. W, J. Fitzpatrick 
has, however, couclusively established the 
treachery of'Turner to thorcause he espoused, 
and has identified him with the mysterious 
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^tot to Lord Do-wn^ire inetitIoii.ed by 
Pioude in Ms ‘ English in Ireland' as having 
ia 1797 betrayed important secrets to the 
Irish government, and -with ‘ Eiohaidaon,’ 
<Fumfis,’ and other aliases under -which he 
■ffss known to the government, and by which 
be is mentioned in the ‘ Oastlereagh Corre¬ 
spondence,’ and elsewhere. For his services 
ssM informer Turner was awarded a secret 
pension of 300/. a year by the government, 
^hiok was subsequently increased to 600/. 
git Arthur Wellesley mentions him in a 
letter, dated 6 Dec. 1807, as having ‘ strong 
chuns to the favour of the government for 
tksloyidty and zeal with which he conducted 
juaMlf during the rebellion in Ireland.’ 
According to Air. Fitzpatrick, Turner was ! 
tailed m we Isle of Alan in a duel with one 
Bovtt (Fitzpatrick, Secret Service under 
PlY/,p.l04). The e.vaot date of bis death is ' 
PBknown. It is believed to have been 1810. 

[IF. J. Fitzpitripk's Secret Service under Pitt; 
frbude’s English in IreUnil, Maddau's Lives of 
the United liishmen, Civil Curicepondancs of 
the Duke of Wellington.] 0. L. F. 

TUEITEB, SIIAEON (1768-1817), his¬ 
torian, was born in Pentonville on 24 Sept. 
1788. Both his parents were natives of 
Yorkshire, oiid had emigrated to London on 
their moiTiage. Sharon was educated at Dr. 
James Davids academy in Pentonville, and 
vaa articled in 1783 to an attorney in the 
Tenrtle. Ilia master died without an heir in 
178^ but, with the support of some of the 
leadiftg clients, Turner was enabled to carry 
on the business. In 1796 he married and 
removed to Red Lioii Square. When still 
quite ahoy, a translation of the ‘ Death Song 
of Eagnar Lodbrok,’ which he had probably 
comfe across in Percy’s ‘ Five Pieces of llunic 
Poetry ’ (1768), attracted his attention to the 
old northern literature, and he began the 
atudy of Icelondio and Anglo-Saxon. He 
iras surprised at the backward state of the 
^lology of these languages and at the 
neglect which all the ancient materials had 
eTpcrionced at the hands of previous his- 
toriuis, such as Ilume (1761). He soon got 
into the habit of spending every hour he 
could spare from professional work at the 
British Museum, and he was the first to 
explore for historical purooseS the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in the Cfottonian Library. 
Encumbered as he was by the wealth of 
new material, he kept a clearly defined pur¬ 
pose ever before him. As the result of six¬ 
teen years’ study he produced in 1769 the 
iuetmetalment of'his ' History of England 
from the earliest period to the Norman Oon- 
qneat^’ of which the fourth volume appeared 


in 1805 (2nd ed. 2 vols. 4to, 1807; fith ed, 
3 vols. Svo, 1828; Paris, 1840; Philadelphia, 
1841; 7th ed,, revised by the author’s son, 
1852). Almost as complete a revelation in 
its way as the discoveries of Layard, the 
work elicitea from the omniscient Southey 
the opinion ‘ that so much information was 
probably never laid before the public in one 
historical publication’ (Southr;, Life and 
Cerreepondenee, chap, xi.) It -was also com¬ 
mended by Palgrave in the ‘ Edinbui^h Re¬ 
view.’ An aseault upon the authenticity of 
some of the ancient British poems cited by 
Turner drew from him a ‘Vindication of 
the genaineness of the Antiant British 
Poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch lien, 
and Alerdhin, with Specimens of the Poems' 
(London, 1803, Svo). 

Turner decided to continue his history 
upon, the same Imes of independent research 
among the original authorities, and produced 
between 1814 and 1823 his ‘ History of 
England from the Norman Conquest to 
1500 ’ (3 vols. 4to ; 2nd ed. 5 vols. 1825; 
6 th ed, 1823), Lingard’s 'History of Eng¬ 
land’ appeared in eight volumes between 
1819 and 1830, and, with the object of con¬ 
troverting some of Lingard's positions, Tur¬ 
ner wiote the ‘History of the Eeim of 
Henry VIII; comprising the political Ms- 
tory of the commencement of the English. 
Reformation’ (1826, 4to; 3rd ed. 1828). 
The work was in 1829 brought down to 1003 
in the ‘ Histoiy of the Reigns of Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth,’ and was finally issned 
in a uniform series as ‘The History of Eng¬ 
land ’ from the earliest time to the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, in twelve octavo volumes, 
1839, The later portion of the -work failed 
to sustain Tamer's reputation, and even the 
Mendly Southev expressed with E-ankness 
the wish that the style hod been less am- 
hitious, Where the field was less new he 
had fewer advantages over previous writers; 
his views had little originality, and his treat¬ 
ment of his subject bad no superior merit. 

In 1829, intense application having con¬ 
siderably impaired hiS health. Turner retired 
from business and settled at Winolifliore 
Tim . There he prepared and issued in 1832 
the first volume of his ‘ Sacred History of 
the World es displayed in the Creation and 
eiibsequeut events to the Deluge, attempted 
to be philosophically considered in a series 
of letters to a son’(London, 1832, 3 vols. 
8 vo 5 8th ed. 1848). The work owed its 
popularity largely to the author’s hoihilstic 
manner and devoutly orthodox attitude. 
After munh searehing of spirit Turner had 
rieen superior to the sceptical suggestions of 
the school of Voltaire, and he now showed 
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himself ooin]jletely impervious to the new 
German orificism, lie had been greatly 
shocked in 1830 by Milman’s lax views as 
regards miracles in the ‘ History of the Jews.’ 
A1 liman retorted that he should have valued 
Turner’s opinion more highly twenty years 
ago. 

Turner issued a couple of small pamphlets 
in 1813 advocating the modiQcation of the 
Copyright Act of Anna, and in 1819 ha 
published a volume of verse entitled ‘ Pro¬ 
lusions on tlie present Greatness of Britain 
and on Modern Poetry’ (London, _12mo), 
which does honour to his paijiotioseutimcuts. 
His remaining essay in verse, which he was 
busy in elaborating between 1792 and 1838, 
was a dismally long and half-hearted kind 
of apology for ‘ Hicliard the Third,’ which 
was judiciously rejected by Murray, but 
eventually printed W Longman in 1846. 
The fact recorded by Jerdon that Turner was 
a constant friend and patron of the Bev. 
llobert Montgomery (host Imown as ‘ Satan ’ 
Montgomery; receives corroboration from 
this ' opic.’ 

Of greater literary interest was Turner’s 
intimate bushicsa association with John 
Murray (1778-1843) [q. v.l Murray con¬ 
sulted him frequently on legal questions 
touching literary property, ond more par¬ 
ticularly in connection with the literary 
outlaw ‘Don Juan,’ from whom it was 
feared the British law would withhold tho 
protection of copyright. Turner's services 
as a solicitor were also of value iu steering 
the newly lounohed ‘ Quarterly' into a safe 
channel and averting the perils of libel 
actions. He deprecated attempts to omulate 
tho smart severity of tho ‘ Edinburgh,’ and 
enunciated the principle that ‘ harmless in- 
oifensive work should he compassionately 
treated. He himself contributed two ox 
three orticlos to the early numbers. In 1843 
Turner sulFereda grant blow from the loss of 
his wife, a lady whom John Murray met in 
1807 with the reputation of being 'one of 
the Godwin school.’ ‘ If,’ ho says, ‘ they all 
be as beautiful, accomplished, and agreeable 
as this lady, they must he a deuced dange¬ 
rous set indeed.’ Early in 1847 ho returned 
to London, and he died under his son’s roof 
in Red Lion Square on 13 Feb. 1847. _ Tur¬ 
ner, who woe an F.S.A. and an associate of 
the Royal Society of Literature, had been in 
receipt of a civil list pension (of SOO^.) since 
1835. His youngest son, Sydney, is briefly 
noticed below; his third daughter, Mary 
(d, 1870), married William Ellis (1800- 
1881) fq. V.] Turner was intimate with Isaac 
Disraeli, and godfather of his son Benjamin. 

Turner’s Anglo-Saxon work stands in 


somethin 
vival of 
Walpole’ 
the later 
critical j 
it must not be forgotten tfiat his 
occupied a groat field. He not only felt an 
enthusiasm for the subject, but had a genuine 
power of presentation (his weakness for the 
complicated sentence having been much ei 
iiMeratod); and, in addition to the resuect 
oL scholars such as Hallam and Southev he 
won the abiding interest of Scott, and later 
of Tennyson. Reference is sparingly made to 
his work at the present day, but it may well 
be doubted whether the advance wluch he 
mode upon Hume was not greater than that 
made upon his ‘ History ’ m the woib of 
Thorpe and Lappenberg, Palgrave and 
ICemble. 

The historian's youngest son, Sidbii 
Tuenub (1814-1870), horn in 1814, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambriie 
whence he graduated B.A. as eigTiWu,* 
wrangler inlSSe. He was ordoinedtwoyeats 
later by the bishop of Winchester, and held 
for some years the curacy of Christ Church, 
Southwark, after which he become head 
of the reformatory school of the Philan¬ 
thropic Society at Red Hill. He rapidly 
identified himself with a zealous attempt to 
ameliorate the steriily repressive treatment 
meted out to juvenile oiienders, and pnb- 
lislied iu 1866 an optimistic pamphlet upon 
‘Roformatory Schools’ which hod a wide 
circulation. In 1867 he was ^pointed in- 
spoctor of reformatories in England cud 
Scotland, a position whioh he retiuneddown 
to the close of 1876, wiien he woe nominated 
dean of Kipon. lie resigned this post with¬ 
in a year of his appointment, and retired to 
the rectory of Ilempsted in Gloucesteithire, 
where he died on 26 June 1879 (Am.Bt- 
gister, 1870; Times, 3 July 1879). 

[Gent. Mag. 1847, i. 434-6; Annual Begiatsi, 
1847; SmiWe Memoir of John Murray, 1891, 
passim; Addit, MS. 16961 £f. 14 sq, (lettecato 
il. ColWn); Jordan’s Men J have known, pp. 
443-8 (with autograph facsimile); Fanthecm 
of tho Ago, 1804 ; Britton’s AutoMography, p. 
8; Slpphene’e Life and Letters of Ftasman, 
1896, i. 114; Southey's Life andCoirespondenca; 
Prescott’s Misoellanies, 1866, p. 101; Libdiii's 
Literary Companion, p. 246; DisraoU’s Literary 
Character, cb. xxv.; Caroline Pox's Memonaa, 
1882; EetrospootivoBoview, vol. yiii.; AlIibona|8 
Diet, of En^ish Literature; English Cyclopaedia 
—Biography; Brit. Mus. Oat.] T. S. 

TURNER, THOMAS (169]-1672),dean 
of Canterbury, born at Reading in 1691, was 
the son of Thomas Turner of Heokflcld in 


g of the same relation to the te- 
the study in history as Horam 
s ‘ castle at Strawberry Hill to 
revival of Gothic arohiterture His 
rower was perhana deftnU,.. v.. 
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Hsaipflliire, mayor of Eeading, He matri- 
eidated from St. John’s College, Oxford, on 
26 June 1610, graduating B.A. on 6 June 
1614 and M.A. on 9 May 1618. He was 
elected a fellow, took the degree of B.D. on 
20 Jnly 1624, and was created D.D. on 
1 April 1838. In 1623 he was presented by 
his Wage to the vicarage of St. Giles’s, 
Oxford, which he held with his fellowship, 
hut relinquished in 1629. Laud, when 
bishop of London, made him hia chaplain 
and hcenser; he had much regard for him, 
and bequeathed him his 'ring with a dia> 
jnond, and the garter abo ut it ’ (Lira, Worix, 
1864, It. 270,4M). On 7 Jan. 1627-8 Turner 
^ras appointed a member of the commission 
far ecclesiastical causes (Cal. Slate Papers, 
Dob. 1037-8, p. 606); and on 14 April 16^ 
LsudcoUatedhim to the prebend of Hewing- 
ton in St. Paul’s cathedral. On 29 Oct. fed* 
lowing he was collated chancellor of Lon¬ 
don, and soon after was appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to the king. In May 1631 he 
obtuned the rectory of St. Aug^tine-in-the 
Ost^ but exchanged it on 10 Hov. for that 
of Southwark. In 1038 ho accompanied 
Charles in his Scottish coronation progress, 
and on 17 Dec. of the same year his name 
appears in the commission for exercising ec¬ 
clesiastical jurisdiction in England and 
Wales («S. 1033-4, p. 676). On 11 Nov. 
1634 he was instituted rector of Fecham in 
Surrey; on31 Doc. 1688 he and John Juxon 
received from the king the lease of the pre¬ 
bend and rectory of Avlesbury for five years 
(i6.163^0 p. 101, lfl40 p. 11); and 16 Feb. 
i^l-S he was nominated dean of liochester 
(ti. 1640-1, pp. 602-8). On 3 Jan. 1643-4 
he was constituted dean of Oanterbuiy, a 
nominal office, as Kent was in the hands 
of parliament. He adhered to the king 
with great devotion, and attended him at 
Hampton Court and during his imprison¬ 
ment in tho Isle of Wight. During; the 
psrliamentary ascendency and in the lime of 
the Commonwealth he was much harassed 
and deprived of all his benefices. Three of 
Ins houses were plundered, his hooks seized, 
and he himself arrested at Fecham by a 
party of horse for having sent 1201. to the 
feng. He was forcibly draped away while 
holding divine service and carried to the 
Whits Lion prison in Southwark. 

At the Restoration he regained his Surrey 
tectories, and entered into possession of the 
deanery of Canterbury. It is said he declined 
the offer of n bishopric, ‘ preferring to set out 
with too little than too much sail.’ Shortly 
after ha resigned the rectory of Fecham, 
and, dying on 8 Oot. 1873, was buried in 
the dean’s chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, 


where a mural monument was erected to bis 
memoiy. He married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Francis Windebank m. v.], principal 
secretary of state to Chorles L By her^e 
had three sons, Francis Turner [q. v.l, non- 
juring hishim of Ely; Thomas ’Turner (1846- 
1714) [q. V.L president of Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, Oxford; and William Turner (1647- 
1685), archdeacon of Durham. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. 1816; Manning's 
Hist, of Sunrey, ed. Bray, i. 486, iii. 606; Le 
Neva's Fasti Eccles.; Hnckett’s Select and Be- 
markable Epitaphs, 1767, i. 262; Fosters 
Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Wood's Fasti Ozon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 472; Newcourt’s Bepertorium, i. 
116, 18B; Wsiker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 
ii. 6; Hasted's Hist, of Kent, ii. 28, ir, 638, 
605; LansdowneMS. 086, Jf. 160-81.1 

E. I. 0. 

TURNER, THOMAS (1646-1714), pre¬ 
sident of Corpus Chnati College, Oxford, 
second eon of Thomas Turner (1691-1672) 
[q. V.], was horn at Bristol on 19 or 20 Sept. 
1646. He was a younger brother of Francis 
Turner [q. v.], bishop of Ely. Thomas ori- 

f inally matriculated at Hart Hall on 10 May 
G62, hut on 6 pet. 1663 he was admitted to 
a Gloucestershire scholarship at Corpus, of 
which he became fellow in 1672. He gradu¬ 
ated B.A. on 16 March 1686-6, MA. in 
1669, B.D. in 1677, and D.D. in 1683. From 
1672 to 1696 he was vicar of Milton, near 
Bittlnghonme, Kent, and from 1680 to 1680 
rector of Thorley, Hertfordshire. He became 
rector of Fulham, Middlesex, in ICSSjarch- 
deacon of Essex in 1680, canon of Ely m 
1686, canon of St. Paul’s in 1682, and pre¬ 
centor in 1690. These accumulated prefer¬ 
ments, except the sinecure rectory or Ful¬ 
ham and the canonry and precentorship of 
St. Paul’s, he resigned at or shortly siRer 
his election to the presidency of Comus, an 
event which occurred on 18 March I6S7-8. 
The election, which took place within a 
week of his predecessor’s death, was possibly 
hurried on in order to diminish the chance 
ofanyinterference&omthe court of JamesH. 
On the accession of William III he did not, 
like his brother Francis, refuse to take the 
oaths; but many circumstances, coupled with 
the ascription to him of the title ‘honest 
man’ by Hearns, make it plain that he had 
Jacobite proclivities. It is not, however, 
true, as insinuated by Whiston, and, after 
him, stated positively by Bentham in his 
‘ History of Ely ’ and Alexander Chalmers 
in bis ‘BioCTaphical Dictionary,’ that he 
skilfully evaded taking the oaths so os to re¬ 
tain his preferments. Hearne, who seemed 
disposed to accept the story and had actu¬ 
ally written in his ‘Diary,’ ‘ He is said never 
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to have talten the oaths to King William printed tracts, published anonrmoiwi ITT 

end Queen Mary and the present Queen are attributed to him. The'^two i 

Anne, which, if so, it makes me have a much entitled respectively • The Christian ^ 
better opinion of him,’ adds subsequently in rist no Proper Sacrifice’ fLondnn 
the margin: ‘ ’Tis a mistake. lie took all and ' A Defence of the Doctrine an^ ’ 

the oaths, as appears since his death.’ This tice of the Church of England aeain f 

positive statement by Hearne and the Modern Innovations’(London 
silence of Wood ^ee T^'ood’s Life and Times, these tracts were really wi-itten bv T ^ 
ed. Clark, iii. 807) seem completely to dis- they show unmistakably that not onlv^*’ 
pose of the allegation. he not romishly inclined, but that ha W 

Turner appears to have ruled his college no sympathy with tho extreme hivh-dn t 
wellj wisely, and peaceably i and under his developments of the nonjurors. ° 
administration it rapidly regained the offi- [Fowler’s Histoiy of Corpus Chrwti null 
oienoy and reputation which had bean im- pp. 261-72; Eegisters of 0. C. 0 • 
paired under bis predecessor, the restored pve- Diaries, under 4 Dec. 1706, 7 Mav 1708 a*a 
sident, Robert Newly n[q.v.i Being hothrieh 20 April 1714; Wluaton’a hremolrs, 2nd'edit 
and generous, he seems to have spent his pp. 178-86; Foster’s Alumni Oion.'; lumer’a 
money freely on college objecis. In 1700, will and codioil in tho Oxford UniTersity 
with rare munificence and much taste, he set Archives.] T.F ^ 

about the erection of the handsome pile of TURNER,TIIOj!iIAS (1749-1809),potter 

buildings which faces the college garden and born in 1749, was the eldest son of IholiMd' 
Christ Church meadow, formerly Called Tnr- Turner (1724 P-1791) [q. v.], vicar of Ehnlev 
ner's and now called the Fallows’ buildings, Castle, Worcestershire, by his wife Ssrafi 
the design, it is said, being given by Dean Richard Turner (1763-1788) [q. v.] was his 
Aldrich. They were completed in 1712, and, younger brother. It has been supposed that 
according to Hearne, cost about 4,000/., a Thomas wos brought up as a silveMmith. He 
sum which, in the altered value of tho pre- was, however, only formally apprenticed to 
cions metals, would of course now bo ropre- his father, to qualify him for the freedom of 
sented by a much larger amount. tho city of Worcester. It is probable that 

'Turner died on 29 April 1714, and is buried ha was early connooted with the Worcester 
in the college oUapol, where, as also at Stowe china works. He was an excellent chemist 
Niue Churches iu Northamptonshire, there was a thorough master of the various pnw 
is a longthy inscription, tho main contents cessos connected with porcelain manufacture, 
of which relate to thedispoaal of his property, was a skilful draughtsman, designer, and eu- 
After providing for his rmatives, for tho col- graver, and was ako a clever musician. He 
lege—to which, among other legacies, he be- was a magistrate for Shr^shire and Stafibtd- 
queaths his whole ‘study of books,’ many of shire, and a freeman of Worcester, Much 
tnem very rave and valiioble—and for various Wenlock, and Bridgnorth. In 1772heBnc- 
other objects, he loaves the residue of his ceeded his father-in-law. Gallimore, at Iiia 
properly, which he thinks will bo ‘pretty pottery works at Oaugbley in Shropshire, 
considerable’ (said on the monuments at The works, which were styled‘The Sampian 
Corpus and Stowe Nine Churches, where China Warehouse,' had gained some repute 
his executors bought a large estate, to have as early as 1760. The eaSier goods product 
amounted to 20,000/.), to be settled upon were not many degreesremoved from eatthen- 
‘ the governors and trustees of the corpora- ware, but gradually they assumed‘afinat and 
tion for the relief of poor clergymen's widows more transpoi’ent character. Like the early 
and orphans,’ i.e. the corporation which, ori- Woroeeter examples, the patterns were ptin- 
ginolly founded in 1666, now goes by the oipally confined to blue flowers, &c,, on a 
name of the ‘ Corporation of the Sons of the white ground; and in this style and colour’ 
Clergy.’ Thus Turner may almost be said the goods in many respects excelled any 
to be a second founder of this society, contemporary productions. 

The only publication bearing 'Turner’s On succeeding Oallimore, Turner set about 
name is a single sermon preached at White- enlarging the manufactory. He completed 
hall on 29 May 1686 before James II, to his improvements in 1776, _ and in 1780 
whom he was chaplain. In this sermon visited France, in order to investigate the 
there is an acute criticism of Hobbes’s posi- methods employed in the porcelain manu- 
tion, that a 'state of nature is a stale of factories at Paris. He brought hack seveial 
war,’ But in the Bodleian Library there are skilled worlonen, who greatly aided him in 
BomefrwmentsofmanuBcrlpt sermons (Raw- his subsequent innovations. Immediately 
linson MSS. C. 626) which seem to be of on bis return he introduced to England 
ft plain practical character; and also two the famous 'willow .pattern,'• and;about 
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the same time the ‘ Brosely blue dragen i 
pattern.’ In 1798 or 1799 Turner retired 
Irom the bnsineBa, trhich passed into the| 
j^nds of John Rose, a fonner apprentice,, 
Ttho carried it on, -with his own worha at' 
Coalport, under the title Eose & Go. The 
YTorks were finally abandoned in 1814 or 
I 8 IB, chiefly owing to difficulties of trans- 
poit and to the failure of the cool supply, 
^Turner died in February 1809, and was 
buried in the family vault at Barrow. Ha 
Tras twice married: first, in 1783, to Dorothy 
fl flliTTi nre. She died in 1793 without sur¬ 
viving issue; and he was married, secondly, 
in 1706, to Mary, daughter of Thomas Milner 
and widow of Hen^ Alsop. She died at 
Bridgnorth on 20 Kov. 1816, leaving a eon 
end daughter. 

[Misc. 0eu. et Herald, nev ser, i. 158; 
Jeritt’s Oeramie Pottery, 1883, pp. 159-61; 
Chtfers's Marks and Honograms on Puttory and 
Fotcelain, 1897, pp. 740-2; Marryatt's Hist, of 
HittoTyaml Porcelain, 1868, p. 400; Art Jour¬ 
nal, March 1802.] E I. C. 

TURNER, THOMAS (1793-187^, sur¬ 
geon, youngest child of Edmund Turner, 
banker, of Truro, and of Joanna, hie wife, 
daughter of Richard Ferris, was born at Truro 
on 18 Aug. 1793. Ha wna_ educated at the 
nammar school of his native town during 
Se heod-mastorship of Oornelius Cardew, 
and was afterwards apprenticed to Nehemiah 
Buck, one of the surgeons to St. Peter's 
Hospital, Bristol. Turner left Bi’istol at the 
end of his apprenticeship for London, where, 
in the autumn of 1816, lie entered as a stu¬ 
dent under (Sir) Astley Paston Cooper [q.v.] 
at the united borough hospitals of Quy and 
St. Thotnae. He was admitted a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries and a mem¬ 
ber of the College of Surgeons of England in 
1816, and proceeded to Paris, where he spent 
a year. He become a member of eoveral 
Trench societies, and seems to have wished 
to take the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Paris i but in 1817 he was appointed hoase 
fflirgeon at the infirmary of Manchester. 
He held the post until September 18S0, 
wW illness forced him to resign. After a 
short holiday, which he devoted to visiting 
the medical school at Edmburgh, he settled 
in Manohester, occupying 'C house in Piccor- 
dilly. He was almost immediately appointed 
secretary to the Manchester Natural History 
Society, oad he was also elected a member 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, where he was brought muon into 
contact with John Dalton (1766-1844) [q.v.]; 
on 18 April 1893 he was elected one of the 
av councillors of the society. 

On 1 Nov. 1829 hetdelivered in the rooms 


of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
the first of a series of lectures upon the 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the 
human body. The 'lectures were highly ap¬ 
preciated. Several similai courses were after¬ 
wards given, and in 1824 Turner delivered 
an address in which he developed the ^an of 
establishing in Manchester a school of medi¬ 
cine and surgery. The suggestion was well 
received, and in October 1824 a suitable 
building was engaged and opened in Pine 
Street, where Dalton gave a course of lectures 
on pharmaceutical chemistry. A medico- 
chiruTgical society for students was also 
established, and m 1826 the school was 
thoroughly organised. Thus arose the first 
of the OTcat provincial schools of medicine 
in England. Detached courses of lectures 
had indeed been given to medical students 
in Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester before 
1826, but thev had never been recognised 
by the examining bodies of the country, and 
all students had been compelled to spend a 
mrt of their time either in London or in 
Edinburgh hofore they could obtain a license 
to practise. The Edmburgh College of Sur¬ 
geons recognised the course of instruction 
given at Manchester in February 1826; the 
English college was moro tardy, but by 
AsUey Cooper's instrumentality and Turners 
perseverance aieluctant consent wasatlength 
obtained. Sir James McGrigor (1771-1868) 

. V.], on behalf of the medical department 
ot the navy and army, recognised the course 
20 Ang. 1827. 

Turner was appointed surgeon to the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution in 1826, He removed 
shortly after his maiiiage in 1826 from 
Piccadilly to a house in the upper port of 
King Street, and in the autumn of 1830 to 
Mosley Street, where he lived the rest of his 
life. In August 1830 he was elected a sur¬ 
geon to the Royal Inflrmaiy at Manchester, 
and he soon acquired an important practice. 
On 31 July 1832 he laid the foundation of a 
new and larger lecture-theatre, which was 
duly opened m the following October. The 
school progressed steadilyunderTurner’s con¬ 
trol, and the succeeding few years witnessed 
the dissolution of the Mount Street and 
Morston Street schools of medicine and the 
increasing growth of the Pine Street school, 
at which he was the moving spirit. The 
medical school in Chatham Street entered 
into on agreement with the Pine Street 
school in 1869, and the Royal School of 
I^dicine thus came into existence, while in 
1873 the Royal school of medicine vras 
amalgamated with the Owens Collet as its 
mediool faculty. Turner was invited to pve 
the inaugural address, and a sum of money 
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was set apart under the name of the ‘ Turner 
Medical Prize’ in commemoration of his 
services. 

In 1843 Turner was appointed honorary 
professor of physiology at the Manchester 
Koyol Institution, where, with the exception 
of two years, he delivered annually a course 
of lectures until 1873, He was nominated 
a fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1843, and he served on its council 
from 1866 to 1878. He was much ocoupiod 
from 1862 with the Sanitary Association of 
Manchester and Salford in endeavouring to 
improve the intellectual, moral, and social 
condition of the factory hands, lie died in 
Manchester on Wednesday, 17 Dec. 1873, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Marton, 
near Shipton-in-Craven. On 3 March 1826 
he married Anna, daughter of James Olarko, 
esq., of Medham, near Hewport, Isle of 
%ht. 

I^mer assisted greatly in breaking up that 
monopoly of medical education possessed by 
the London medical schools at the beginning 
of this century, lie showed that the large 
provincial towns were as capable of aflbrd- 
ing a first-rate medical education to their 
students as was the motropolis. Turner like¬ 
wise recognised the fundamental principle 
of state medicine, that improvement in sani¬ 
tary surroundings necessarily implies im¬ 
provement in the moral atmosphere of the 
jiihabitants. 

Turner published i 1. ‘Outlines of a Sys¬ 
tem of Medioo-Ohirurgical Education,’ Lon¬ 
don and Manchester, 1824, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1820. 2. ‘ An Address to the Inhabitants of 
Lancashire, &c., on the Present State of the 
Medical Profession,* Loudon, 1825, 8vo. 
3, ‘A Fraotioal Ti'eatiso on the Arterial 
System,’ London, 1826, 8vo. 4. ‘ Outlinoe 
of a Oourse of Lectures on tho Laws of 
AnimalLifo,’MancheBter,1826,8vo. 6, 'Out¬ 
lines of a Course of Leotures on tho Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology of the Human 
Body,’ Manchester, 1838, 8vo. 0. ‘Ann- 
tomico-Ohirurgical Observations on Disloca¬ 
tions of tbo Astragalus,’ Worcester, 1843, 
8vo. 

[Memoir of Thomas Turner, esq., by a Heln- 
tive, London, 1876, 8vo; additional information 
kindly given by the late Ed. Lund, esq., consult¬ 
ing surgeon to the Manchester Boyal Infirmary.] 

D'A. P. 

TURNER, THOMAS HUDSON (1816- 
1862), antiquary, born in London in 1816, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Turner, a 

Eirinter in the employ of William Bulmer 
q. V.] The elder Turner was a man of eul- 
ture, possessed considerable knowledge of 
Englm literature, and assisted William 


(Hfford (l(o6 1826) [q.v.] in his editioTof 
tSn" ^ 

The youn^r Turner lost his father at an 
Hy age. He was left in poverty and re- 


mer’s nephew William Niool. He was da' 
Bated at a school m Chelsea, where he was di^ 
tinguiahed by his thirst for Uteraty and an 
tiquaiian knowledge. In his sixteenth vew 
he entered Nmol's office, and devoted'his 

leisure to the pursuit of his favourite studies 

but be soon obtained a post at the record 
office in the Tower, where he read and trans¬ 
lated records. Taking advantage of his new 
opportunities for research, he commenced a 
history of England during the reigns of John 
and Henry III, which he did not complete 
His labours were finally interrupted by his 
entering into an imdertaking to collect 
rials for a history of London for Edward 
Tyrrell, the oily remembrancer. In 1841 he 
edited for the Eoxburgbo Club ‘Manners 
and Household Expenses of England in the 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’(Lon¬ 
don, 4to), to which he wrote an admirable 
introduction. Subsequently for a short time 
he was resident secretary of the ArchmoW 
gipol Institute. Hie principal work was 
entitled^ ‘ Some Account of Domestic Archi¬ 
tecture in England from the Conquest to the 
end of tho Thirteenth Century’ (Oxford, 
1861-1860, 8 vole. 8vo. The conclading 
portion, continuing the history from Et 
ward I to Henry VITI, was by John Henry 
Parker fq. v.]) The book deals with a wide 
range of eubjects, including furniture and 
household implements. Turner died in Stan¬ 
hope Terrace,Camden Town, onl7 Jan.l8o2. 
He contributed many papers to the' Archieo- 
logical Journal,’ and made several commu¬ 
nications to tho Society of Antiquaries of 
Nowcaetio, printed in the third volume of 
‘Arohioologia iEliana;’ he also wrote an 
introduction to Lewis’s ‘Life of Fisher’ 
(1866). 

[Gont.Mag. 1862,i. 206; EnglishC^o^sedia.] 

TURNER, SlBTOMKTNSniLaEOVE 
(1760 P-1843), general, was born about 1766. 
Ho obtained a commission as ensign in the 
3rd foot guards on 20 Fob. 1782, and wss 
promoted to be lieutenant and captain on 
13 Oct. 1789. He went to Holland m 
February 1793 with the brigade of ^rda 
under Frederick, duke of York, landed at 
Helvoetsluys on 6 March, marched to Tour- 
nay, in May camped at Maulde, took part in 
the battle of St. Amand (8 Moy), the action 
of Famars (23 May), the siege of Valen- 
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ciennes in June and July, tlie assault of that 
pliuse on 26 July, and its capitulation on the 
^th. In August Turner marched -with the 
British force to lay siege to Dunkirk, and on 
tbs way was present at the brilliant affair 
at Lincelles on 18 Aug., when the guards at 
tbs point of the bayonet drove out of a vU- 
iBgc and of an entrenched position a superior 
body of French who had previously captured 
them ffom the Dutch. He was engaged in 
the siege of Dunkirk and in the repmse of 
sorties, on 6 and 3 Sept., the latter atBosen- 
dad, but the covering army havii^ been 
oompbUed by Ilouchaid to retire to Fumes, 
tbs Duke of York was obliged to raise the 
siege, and Turner marched with the guards 
to ^eoing, between Lille and Orehies. On 
6 Oct. the British guards joined the Aus- 
ttians across the Sambre for the investment 
of Landrecy, but the siege was not prose¬ 
cuted, and Turner, lepaa&iug the Samhie 
trith his regiment, marimed to Ghent. 

On 17 April 1794 Turner was engaged at 
Yivx in the successful attack by the allies 
on the French army posted between Lan¬ 
drecy and Guiee, when it was driven behind 
the Oiee and Landrecy invested. He was 
present in several affairs during the siege, 
tnd was at the action of Cateau, near Troit- 
vdlejOn 26 April, after which he went with 
toe Duke of York’s army to Toutnay and 
took part in the repulse of the French attack 
on 11 May and subsequent actions during 
toe same month. He accompanied the army 
in its retreat towards Holland in July and 
behind the Aa in September, took part in 
the fight at Boxtel on 16 Sept., and in the 
retreat behind the Meuse to Nimeguen. Hs 
greatly distinguished himself nt the capture 
of Fort St. Andrfi, under Ahsroromhy, on 

11 Oct., and accompanied the army in the 
retreat behind the Waal. 

Turner woe womoted to be captain in the 
8rd foot guards and lieutenant-colonel on 

12 Nov. 1794, when he appears to have re¬ 
turned to England. He was promoted to be 
brevet colonel on 1 Jan. 1801, in which year 
he went with his regiment to Egmt, landing 
at Aboukir Bay on 8 March, when he was 
engaged with the enemy. He took part in 
the action of IS March, and in the battle of 
Alexandria on 21 March. He was also m 
the action on the west side of Alexandria 
with the brigade of guards under Lord 
Cavan on 22 Aug., and at the capitulation 
of Alexandria on 2 Sept. For his services 
in Egypt he received the medal, and was 
made aknight of the order of the Orescent 
of Turkey by the sultan, end a knight of 
the Older of St. Anne of Busaia by the 
czar. 


_ By the terms of article 6 of the capitula¬ 
tion of Alexandna, all the curiosities, natu¬ 
ral and artificial, collected by the French 
Institute were to be delivered to the victors. 
The French sought to evade the article on 
the ground that the collections were aU pri¬ 
vate property, and General Menou claimed 
as his own the Bosetta stone found by the 
French in 1798 when repairing the ruined 
Fort St. Jalien, and deposited in his house at 
Alexandria, Turner, who was a great anti¬ 
quary, was deputed by Lord Hutchinson to 
negotiate on the subject, and, after much 
correspondence and several conferences with 
General Menou, it was decided that, con¬ 
siderable care having been bestowed by the 
French in the preservation of the collec¬ 
tion of insects and animals, these should be 
retained, but the antiquities and Arabian 
manuscripts Lord Hutchinson, 'with his 
usual zeal for science,’ sajs Turner, msisted 
should be given up. The French wore very 
angry, and broke the coses and removed the 
protecting coverings of many of the anti¬ 
quarian tieasures. Turner obtained a party 
of gunners and a ‘ devil ’ cart, with which ha 
carried off the Bosetta stone from General 
Menou’s house amid the jeers of the French 
officers and men. These gunners were the 
first British soldiers to enter Aletandiia. 
Having seen the other remains of ancient 
Egyptian acnlpture sent on hoard the Ma¬ 
dias, Admiral Sir Bichard Bickerton’s ship, 
Turner embarked with the Bosetta stone, 
determined to share its fate, on board the 
Egvptienne Mgate, captured m the harbour 
otAlexandria, and arrived at Portsmouth in 
February 1803. At Turner's request, Lord 
Backingbamshire, eecretaryof state, aUnwed 
the stone to be sent first to the Society of 
Antiquaries, where it remained for some time 
before being finally (in 1802) deposited in the 
British Museum {Archceologia, vol. xvi.) In 
January 1803 Turner communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries a version of the in¬ 
scription on Pompe/s Pillar, taken by Cap¬ 
tain Dundas, royal engineers (see SquiBB, 
Jouk ; also Arohaologia, vol. xv.) 

In July 1803 Turner was appointed on 
assistant quartermaster-genersl to the forces 
in Great Britain, and on 26 June 1804 a 
brigadier-general on the staff at home. Dt 
April 1807 he was transferred as a brigadier- 
general to the staff in South America. He 
embarked on 24 June and returned home 
in the following spring. He w^ promoted 
to be major-general on 25 April ISOS, and 
commanded a brigade in London until 1813. 
For some yeara he was deputy-secretary at 
Carlton House under Colonel Sir John 
MoMahon. He w os appointed colonel of the 
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19tli foot or 1st Yorksliire North Riding re¬ 
giment on 27 April 1811 on transfer from 
the colonelcy of the Oape regiment, -which 
he had held for a very short period. He was 
promoted to he lieutenant-general on 4 Jnne 
1813. On 4 May 1814 he was made a D.O.L. 
of Oxford, being then in attendance on the 
Archduchess Catherine of Russia. _ On 
28 July, on the conclusion of his duties in 
attendance on the Duchess of Oldenburg 
during her visit to England, he was knighted 
by the prince regent. On 12 June he had 
been appointed lieutenant-governor of Jersey 
and to command the troops there, and held 
the post until March 1810, 

In 1826 Turner was appointed governor of 
the Bermuda Islands, and administered the 
government for six years. On 22 July 1830 
he was promoted to be general, and on his 
return from the Bermudas was made a 
knight grand cross of the royal Hanoverian 
Ouelphio order and appointed a groom of the 
bedchamber in the royal household. He 
died on 7 May 1843 at his reaideneo, Qow- 
ray, Jersey. 

Turner was the author of ‘ A Short Ac¬ 
count of Ancient Chivalry and a Description 
of Armour,’ London, 1799, 8 voj also of 
a translation from the French of General 
Warnery's ’ Thoughts and Anecdotes, Mili¬ 
tary and Historical,’ London, 1811,8vo. He 
contributed several papers to thB_ ‘ Archmo- 
logia’ of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon¬ 
don, among others: 'Some Account, with a 
drawing, of the ruined Ohapolle de Notre 
Dame des Pas in Jersey' (vol. xxvii.); and 
'Two Views of a Cromlech near Mount 
Orguoil, Jersey ’ (vol. xxviii) 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Cannon’s 
Records of the 10Lh or Krst Yorkshire North 
Riding Regiment; Military Calendar, 1820; 
Military Annual, 1844; Cent. Mag, 1843, 1844; 
Annual Register, 1843; Allibone'e Dictionary of 
English Literature,] R. 11. V. 

TURNER, WILLIAM (d. 1568), dean 
of Wells, physician and botanist, a native of 
Morpeth, Northumberland, and believed to 
have been the son of William Turner, a tan¬ 
ner, became a student of Pembroke Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, under the patronage of Thomas, lord 
Wentworth (Tithner, Hevbal, pt. ii. Pref.) 
He proceeded B.A. in 1629-30, and was 
elected junior fellow; became joint-troasurer 
of his college in 1682, commenced M.A. in 
1683, had a title for orders from the college 
in 1687, and was senior treasurer in 1538 
(Cooper), While at Cambridge be was in¬ 
timate with Nicholas Ridley [q. v.] (after¬ 
wards bishop of London), who was of the 
same'college and instructed him in Greek, 


Turner 

was often his opponent in theological^ 
oases, and joined him m practising arS 

pd playing tennis (Strtpe,^cJ„«?^ 

i. S 80 - 6 ). He often heard Hugh LatC 
h. V.] preach accepted his teanhinga.^ 
was one of those early professors of X 
gospel at Cambridge who used to meet 
religious conference at a house called 
White Horae, and nicknamed ‘ Germaav ’ hn 
Uieir opponents (Sirypr, Parser, i. l^igf 
Before leaving Cambridge ha puUUbed his 
translation of' The Comparison between the 
Olde Learnynga and the Newa’ in 1537 . 
smoB religious book, 'Unio Diasidentiui’ 
in 1688, and m the same year his ‘Libellas 
de re Herbaria,’ which was his first essay in 
a branch of science then little cultivated at 
Cambridge; for, writing of this work thirty 
years later, he says that while he was there 
he [ could learne neuer one Greke nether 
Latin nor English name euen amongst the 
Phisioions of any herb or tre, suche was the 
ignorance in simples at that tyme’ (Serial 
pt. iii. pref.) He loft Cambridge in 1640 and 
travelled about preaching in various places 
stayed for a time at Oxford for 'the conversa¬ 
tion of men and books,’ and was afterwards 
inrerisouod for preaching without a license 
(WOOE, Athena, i. 301). On his release he 
left England and travelled in Holland, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy, reoeiying in 1642 a bene¬ 
volence of 2 Bs. 8d. from his college (Cooper); 
stayed some time at Bologna, studying bo¬ 
tany under Luca Ohini, and either there or 
at Forrara graduated M.D. From Italy he 
went to Zurich, became intimate with Con¬ 
rad Gesner, the famous naturalist, who bad 
a high opinion of his knowledge of me^oine 
and general learning; was at Basle in 1643, 
and at Cologne in 1644. He collected plants in 
many parts of the Rhine country, and in Hol¬ 
land and East Frieseland, where he became 
physioinn to the ‘Erie of Emden,’ and made 
expeditions to the islands lying off the coast 
(Jacksoh-), During this time he put forth 
several books on religion which were popolar 
in Ei^land, and on 8 July 1646 all persons 
were iorbidaen by proolomation to have any 
book written by him in English (Ares, 
Typogr. Avtiq, i. 460); he also wrote his 
' llereol,’ but delayed its publication until 
he returned to England. 

lie returned on the accession of Ed¬ 
ward VI, became chaplain and physician to 
the Duke of Somerset, and, it appears firom 
a passage in his ‘ SpirituolL Physw’ (f. 44), 
had a seat in the House of Commons, He 
oontiniied his botanical studies, bad access 
to the duke’s gardens, and had a garden of 
his own at Kew, where he was residing, 
In September 1648 he wrote to William 
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Cecil (afterwards Lord Burshley) [q. v.], 
thea the duke’s secretary, declaring tnat he 
wee destitute, and expressing his wish for 
some clerical preferment which would not 
telie him far from the court (Jackso»). He 
jeceired a promise of a prebend at York, and 
while expressing his thanks for this in another 
letter to Cecil of 11 June 1649, saystW he 
lopes that he shall soon get it, for *my 
ehdder haue bene fed so long with hope that 
they are uery lene, i would fayne haue them 
latter’ (ib.) The prebend came to him on 
12Peb. 1660 (Lb Nbtb, iii. 17G). In July 
the privy council directed that he should be 
elected provost of Oriel College, Oxford, but 
an election had already been mode to the 
office. He wrote to Cecil in September, 
nsbing for the presidentship of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and he also applied for an 
sKhdcaconry, hut failed in both requests. 
Deeply disappointed, he wrote a despondent 
letter to Cecil, saying that, if he could have 
hie health, he could get his living in Holland 
and many places in Germany, and asking for 
license to go to Germany, carrying‘iilitla 
horses’ with him, for he was 'every day 
mote and more vexed with the stone; ’ he 
desiied to drink ‘ only rhenish wine ’ at small 
coat, for he believed that would relieve him; 
and he promised that if he was allowed to 
retain his ‘ poor prebend ’ while abroad, he 
would correct the English translation of 
the Bible, mving' reasons for his correc¬ 
tions, would fini^ his ' great herball, and 
write a book on fishes, stones, aud metals 
(jAQESOir). In November, however, he was 
appointed to the deanery of "WbUs, vacant 
ly the deprivation of Dean Goodman He 
&und some diiliculty in establishing himself 
in his office, for when Somerset got hold of 
the episcopal palace he made the dean’s house 
over to the bishop, and Goodman had there¬ 
fore lived in a pr^eudal house, which he was 
not willlngto resign lo his successor 
Miuard VI, i. 872). Turner complained in 
1661 that he had neither house nor a foot 
of loud, and that he was in uncomfortable 
quarters, nad could not go to his book 
'for the crying of ohilder.’ An order was 
issued by the orown for his instaUation on 
24 March, and on 10 April he received 
a dispensation from residence without loss 
of emoluments while preaching the gospel 
within the kingdom (w .; Wells CatMdral 
M’amLScriptSf'p, 237). About this time, while 
acting as lecturer at Isleworth, Middlesex, 
he had a controversy witk Robert Oookei a 
man of heretical opinions, who held a subor¬ 
dinate office at court. In answer to Oooke, 
hawrote his ‘Preservative or Triacle oga^st 
thePoyson of Pelagius’ (SXBTj?E,Jlfe»iomis, 


II. i. Ill i "^ooTi, Afliems,!, 36^. On21Dec. 
1662 he was ordained priest by Sishop Ridley 
(Coopbe). ‘In 1653 he was deprived of Jus 
deanery, in which Goodman was reinstated. 
He left England and remained abroad during 
Mary’s reign, staying at Bonn, Strasburg, 
Spires, 'Woima, Frankfort, Mayence, Cologne, 
and Weissenberg, at both which last-named 
places he had gardens, at Chur and at Basle, 
He was one oAhe many writers whose books 
were prohibited as heretical W a proclama¬ 
tion of the council in 1656 (loxn, Aets and 
Monuments, vii. 127-8). 

Hereturned to England on the accession of 
Elizabeth, and on 10 Sept. 1669 preached at 
St. Paul’s Cross before the lord m^or and a 
great audience (MACHiir,p. 210). He brought 
a suit against Goodman for his restitution 
to the deanery of 'Wells, which was decided 
in his fevour by a commission, and he was 
restored by royal order on 18 June 1560 
( Wells CathedralManuSBripts,'p, 240), More¬ 
over, he received possession of the dean’s 
house end the prebend and rectory of Wed- 
more, which anciently pertained to the 
deanery, and had been restored to it by Mary 
(f6. p. 271; Re7 N0LPS, Wells Cathedral, 
Pref. p. v). Although he was neither present 
at the debate in convocation for ^tering 
certain rites and ceremonies of the church, 
on IS Peb. 1562, nor voted by proxy, ho 
was violently opposed to all ceremonial 
observance, contemned episcopal authority, 
and was a conspicuous member of the party 
that endeavoured to bring the church into 
conformity with the reformed churches of 
Germany and Switzerland; indeed, one of 
his books that had been printed abroad and 
was at this time largely read in England is 
said to have animated the strife on these 
matters (Stbtpb, Grindal, p. 146). He used 
to call the bishops ‘white coats' and ‘tippet 
gentlemen ’ in ridicule of their robes, and 
maintained that they had no more authority 
over him than he over them, unless it were 
jriven them ‘ by their holy father the pope.’ 
^e use of the square cap was particifiarly 
obnoxious to him, and he is said to have 
ordered an adulterer to wear one while doing 
his open penance, and to have so trained his 
dog that at a word from him it plucked offi 
the square cm of a bishop who was dining 
with mm (KtETPE, Parker, i. 301). His 
bishop, Gilbert Berkeley [q.v.J, was so ‘ en¬ 
cumbered’with his unbecoming behaviour 
and his indiscreet language in the pulpit 
that in March 1664 he wrote to Oecil and to 
the ar^bishop complaining of him, and he 
was suspended for nonconmnnity. 

After ms suspension he appears to have re¬ 
sided in Orutehed Friars, London, where he 
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had a garden. He made hia will on 26 Feb. 
1667, and in a letter to Cecil of 13 hlay 1668, 
complaining of the delay in the receipt 01 
his dividenda from his deanery, he describes 
himself as old and sickly. He died at his 
house in Crutched Friars on 7 following, 
and was buried at St. Clave’s, Hart Street, 
where the inscription on the monument 
erected to him by nia wife records hie abili^ 
in science and theological controversy. 
married Jane, daughter of Oooive Audcr, 
alderman of Cambridge, and by her had a 
son Peter, who became a physician; and two 
daughters: Winifred, married to John Parker 
(1634-1692) [g.v.l, archdeacon of Ely; and 
Mizabeth, married to John Whitehead of 
Hunaton, Suilblk (Coopur), Ilis widow 
married Richard Cox (1600-1681) [q. v.], 
bishop of Ely. 

Turner was a zealous botanist, learned, and 
of sound i ndgment in scientific matters. He 
was the :drst Englishman who studied plants 
BcientiQcally,andhis ‘Herbal ’ marks thcatart 
of the science of hot any in England. lie is said 
to have introduced into this country lucern, 
which ha called liorned clover (jfi.) His 
works on theological controversies are vio¬ 
lent and racily written. While his wit was 
somewhat broad, his learning is undoubted 
and is warmly ncknowlodgod by eminent 
men of his own timo, such as Conrad Gesiier, 
to whose museum ho contributed, and in 
more modern days by John Ray. Nor was 
his vigour in controversy belied by hib life; 
he suuered for hia principles, and never, so 
far as is loiown, was false to them, for the 
suggestion (I'i.) that ho probably recanted 
soon after leaving Cambridge appears to he 
wholly without foundation. 

Ills known works, all of which, except 
those otherwise noted, ore in the Rritish 
Museum, are, the titles being somewhat 
shortened; 1, ‘ A comparison between the 
olde loarnynge and the newe,’ a translation 
from the ‘Novte Doctrinin ad Veterem Ool- 
latio’ of Urbanus Bhegius, London, 8vo, 
1637,1638,1648; reprinted in Richmond’s 
‘ Fathers of the English Church ’ (iv. 699 
sq.) 2, ‘ Unio Dissidentium ’ [16381, dedi¬ 
cated to Thomas, lord Wentworth (not in 
Brit. Mus.), see Bale and Tanner. 3. ' Li- 
bellus de re herbaria novus,’ London, 8vo, 
1638; reprinted in facsimile with life of 
Turner by B, D. Jackson, 4to, 1877. 4,' The 
huntyuge and fyndynge out of the Homishe 
Fox ... hyd among the Bysshoppes of Eng- 
lande,’ Basle, 8vo, 1643; published under the 
assumed name of ‘ William Wrnghton,’ de¬ 
dicated to Henry VIII; reprintedby Robert 
Potts from a copy at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, with Turner’s name and different 


title-page, 8 vo, 1851. 6 . ‘Histni^TT 

natuna hei'harum,’ Cologne 16ii w j 

Bumald,andnotothorwMekAowt^’6<iri,?^ 

prsecipuarum . . historia ex opti'mh 

busque soriptonhus contexta,’ Coloene 
1641, dedicated to Henry VIII. 7 . 
da avibus et eorum nomimbus per Dn. V 
bertum Longohum,’ edited by Turner Ckl 
kgne, 16^, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ The rereuynge Jf 
Eomishe^x . • deuisedby steve^gLj! 
ner at Winchester, 8 vo, 1646, • 

Hanse hit prik,’with dedication bv‘l\V 
ham Wragfiton;’ a different editioi, noted 
by Ames, ‘Topographical Antiqmtics’fdi 
1667; noted by Bale probably as ‘Conto 
0- Prefaceto ‘Thesm 
of divinitie,’ by Robert Hutton or Hnttm 
[q.v.l (eometime Turner’s scholar and 
vant), 1648. 10. ‘ The names of herbes in 
Groke, Latin, Englisbe, Duohe, and Pisnche 
.. . gathered by W. T.’ London, 1648, 8ra 
11. A newe Dialogue... e-xaminationof the 
Messe,’ London, 8yo [1648], 12. ‘APta 

servative or Triaola anaynst the poysonof 
Pelagius,’ London, 8vo [1661]. 13. ‘ A newe 
Ilerball wherein are contaynedthe names of 
Ilerhes,'London, fol. 16M. 14. 'Thehuntmr 
of the liomysho Wolfe,’ London, 8vo [16Mn 
(not in Brit. Mus.), Bodleian Library; re- 
printed as ‘ The Hunting of the Pox and the 
Wolfe’ (Aims, iii. 1006). 16. 'Thebookeof 
Merchants newly m ade by thelord Plontapole’ 
before 1666 (see Foxb’b Aofs and MonmmU, 
od. Townsend, V. 607). 16. ‘The Spiritual 
Nosegay ’ (seei'A) 17. ‘ AnewBookeofSpiii- 
tuall Pliyeick for dy verse diseases of tie flo- 
hilitio and Ueiitlemen of Englande,’ ‘ Rome’ 
(Busle P), 8vo, 1666. 18. ‘ The seconde parte 
of W^. T.’s llerholl .,19. ‘Hereunto is 
joined a hook of tke bath of Baetb,’ &c., 
Cologne, 8vo, 1602; the Bath book is aUo ad¬ 
joined with additions to the ‘Herbal’ of 
1602, and is printed in Vicary’s 'Treasure 
for Englishmen ’ (4 to, 1680,1689) and later 
editions. 20. ‘ A new Boke of the natures 


and properties of all Wines commonlye used 
bore ill England,’ whereiinto is annexed 
21. ‘ The hooke of “ the powers ... of the 
three most renowned Triacles,” ’ of which an 
inaccurate edition had already appeared, Lon¬ 
don, 8v(x 1668. 22. ‘ The frst and seconde 
partes of the Herbal . , . with the Uiirde 
part: also a booke of the bath,’ &c., u,s„ 
Cologne, fol. 1668. 23. ‘ A catechisme,’ a 
translation of the Heidelberg catechism 
with W. T.’s name, London, 8vo, 1673; 
without his name, 8vo, 1678. Also letters, 
ae a long one to Conrad Gesner on English 
fishes in Gesner’s ‘Historia Animalium’(iii. 
1204 sq., with date 1667; one to Bullin^r 
in‘ZurichLetters,’ 2ndser.p.l24; andsome 
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j jjcltson’e ‘ Life ’ from Lansdowne manu- 
seripte- prepaved for the press William 

Newburgh^ ‘ Iliatoria rerum Anglicaium,* 
ffhich was published by Silvias at Antwerp 
in 1^7) with the omission of some 
’haptcrs and of Turner’s preface; it was re- 
ntiutfld in 1687 and later (IIeabot, 2Ie- 
mngi Gartularixm, ii. 669). Other works, 
not now known to exist, are noted by Bala 
uid Tanner, as ‘ Imagines stirpium,’ ‘ Be 
Baptismo parvulorum,’ &o. 

Msmoirsby Jackson, u.s., with Bibliography, 
Potto U.B., and in Cooper’s Athena CanUbr. t. 
338 sq.; Hodgson’s Northumborland, ii. 4.'5S sq.; 
ftiw’s Works (8vo edit.); Boxa’a Acts and 
Winments, od. Townsend; Brook’s Puritins.i. 
]28' Wood’s Athena, ed. Bliss; Wells Cnth, 
•Vb 4 (Hist. MSS. Comm); Bala’s Scriptt. sac. 
fia, Wi P- ! Tivuner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 727^ 

TITBlirER, WILLIAM (1863-1701), 
diTine, son of William Turner of Marbury, 
Cheshire, was born there in 1663. After 
teing taught by a private schoolmaster, he 
went to Broad Oak, Flint, as pupil to Philip 
Henry [d- '^•1 Us matriculated from St. 
Kdmiind Halt, Oxford, on 26 March 1669, 
eraluoting B.A. 1672, M.A. 1676, and taking 
holy orders. In April 1680 he was appointed 
rioarofWalberton, Sussex, and in 1697 rec- 
tot of Biustead in the same county. Turner 
died at Walberton, and was buried there on 
6 Feb. 1700-1. By his wife Magdalen he 
had a son William, bom on 6 June 1693. 

Turner compiled an ingenious ‘ History of 
ill Eeligiona,’JLiondon, 1606, 8vo, and wrote 
‘An Essay on the Works of Creation,' pub¬ 
lished at the same place and date; the latter 
contains the ‘ scheme’ of his principal work, 
the rare and curious ‘ Oompleat Ilistory of 
the most JElemorkoble Providences, Both of 
Judgment and Mercy, which have Hapned 
in this Present Age. ... To which is added 
whatever is curious in the Works of Nature 
and Art,’ London, 1697, I'ol. This was set 
on foot. Turner says, thirty years earlier by 
Mattbsw Poole [q. v.], but completed by 
hunself. It is dedicated to John Uall, 
bishop of OhidiBSter. A fine copy is in the 
Grenville Librory at the British Museum. 
It is in three parts and has seven separate 
pi^alions, JohnDunton [q. v.], the book- 
iofler, who was Turner’s publisher, says he 
was * very generous, and would not receive 
a farthing tor his copy till the success was 
assured.’ 

[Turner’s Works; Williams’s Life of Philip 
Haniy, 1825, pp. 123, 246, 231, 441, 442, 448; 
Bnnton’sLifeand Errors, 1706,p. 226; Lowndes’s 
Btbl. Man.; Williams’s Mem, of Mrs. Sarah 
Sawyer; Tong’s Life of Matt. Henry, 1716, p. 


12;_Foster'a Alumni Oxen. 1800-1714; infor¬ 
mation kindly supplied by the Rev. W. H. Irvine, 
near of Walberton.] 0. P. S. 

TURNER, WILLIAM (1661-1740), 
musician, born ini 051, w'os tbe son of Char] ea 
Turner, cook of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
At the restoration of church choirs William 
Turner becamp a choirboy under Edward 
Lowe [q. v.] at Christ Church, but was soon 
afterwards, according to Tudway, in the 
Chapel Royal, where he was reckoned one of 
tbe ‘ second set of choirboys.' He formed a 
close friendship with the most distinguished 
members of the older set, Pelham Humftey 
[q. V.] and John Blow [q. v.], and shared 
with them in the production of the ‘ dub 
Anthem.’ Tudway relates that this work 
was composed in one day, and performed the 
following day, news arriving on Saturday of 
a victory over the Butch. There are chrono¬ 
logical diiiiculties [see Blow, Jom<i m con¬ 
nection with Tudway’s account. Turner’s 
share of the anthem was the middle portion, 
a bass solo. After his voice had broken, he 
developed a fine counter-tenor, and sang for 
a time at Lincoln Cathedral. He was 
sworn a gentleman of the Chapel Royal on 
11 Oct. 1669. He soon afterwards became 
also a vicar choral of St. Paul’s and a lay 
vicar of Westminster Abbey. 

Turner had a considerable share in the cele¬ 
brations of St. Cecilia’s Bay, which tookplace 
nearly every year from 16SS to 1702. In 1686 
he was selected to compose the ode, which 
that year was written by Nahum Tate, ^e 
result was probably unsatisfactory; the 
music was not printed (though the odes sung 
inl683 andl684, setby Purcdland Blow,had 
been), and is now loat, the celebration being 
suspended the following year. Turner ap¬ 
pears in the list of singers at the celebration 
of 1687, and again in 1692 and 1695, the 
only celebrations at which the prfomers’ 
names are preserved. In 1696 Turner 
graduated Mus. Boc. Gantabr.; a grand 
concert was given at the Commencement on 
7 July. A Latin poem written on the 
occasion was printed on a folio sheet; it 
compliments ^mer as inferior to PnreeU 
alone. For St. Cecilia’s day, 1697, when 
Bryden’s ‘Alexander's Feast’ was the ode, 
Turner composed an anthem, ‘ The King shall 
rejoice,’ sung at the service in St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, which began the celebration. 
In 1698 he sat the birthday ode ficr the 
Princess Anne; and announced a second 
performance on 4 May at the concert-room 
m York Buildings, ‘with other variety of 
new vocal and instrumental musick, com¬ 
posed by Br. Turner, and for his benefit’ 
(London Gasette, 2 May 1998). On 81 Jan. 
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1701 "Weeddn gave a performance at Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall before the bouses of parlia¬ 
ment; Turner composed two anthems for 
the occasion. AnutW anthem, ‘ The Queen 
shall rejoice,’was produced at the coronation 
of Queen Amne. He died at his house in King 
Street, Westminster, on 18 Jan. 1739-40. 
His wife Elizabeth, to whom he had been 
married nearly seventy years, had died on 
the 0 th; and they were buried on the 16th 
in the same grave, in the west cloister 
Westminster Abbey. By his will, dated 
1728, he had bequeathed all his property to 
his wife, except one shilling to each of his 
five cluldten. The youngest, Anne [see 
under Eobinbo^ John, 1082-1762], proved 
the will on 14 Feb. 1740. 

Turner composed both sacred and secular 
music. Songs and catches were printed in 
several coUections; and many more exist, a 
manuscript in the Fitzwilliom Museum con¬ 
taining more than a hundred. British Mu¬ 
seum Addit. MS. 10759, dated 1681, contains 
unharmonised tunes for Thomas Flatman’s 
elegy on tho Earl of Rochester, and four 
other poems. His sacred music is more re- 
markahle. One piece was printed in John 
Playford’s ‘Ilarmouia Sacra,’ 1688. Two 
complete services and six anthems (includ¬ 
ing ‘ The King shall rejoice ’ and ‘ The 
Queen shall rejoice’) are in 'Tudway’e 
scores; eight more anthems are preserved at 
Ely Cathedral; and others at Westminster 
Abbey and tho Ohancl Royal. One of Tumor’s 
anthems, ‘Lord, Tnou hast been our Refuge,' 
is printed in Boyce's ‘ Oatliedral Music; ’ 
and another, ‘ Lilt up your hands,’ in War- 
ten’s ' Ohorieter's llandbool!:’ and in the 
‘ Parish Ohoir,’ vol. iii. Ohauts by Tumor 
are in the ‘ Parish Choir,’ vol. i. and Rim- 
bault’s ‘Cathedral Chants.’ 

A theoretical treatise, ‘ Sound Anatomised,’ 
followed by an essay on ‘ Tho Cheat Abuse 
of MusiokJ' 1721, was by William Turner, 
who is not styled Mus. Boc. Its author 
was probably a William Turner who pub¬ 
lished some sonatas about that period; but 
it has been sometimes ascribed to Br. Turner, 
and is singularly antiquated in several re¬ 
spects, oven arguing against key-signaturos 
as unnecessary. TheyoungerWilliamTurnor' 
also composed songs for several plays, which 
are' inaoourately described as operas in> 
Brown and Stratton’s ' British Musical Bio- 
graphyii and'osoribod to Br. Turner. 

[Ohequo-book of the Chapel Royal, in Cam¬ 
den Society’s publications, 1372; Cent. Mag. 
IVaO, p. 36; Chester’s Westminster Abbey Begi-> 
sters, 363; Craduati Cantubrigiesses, p. 
480; Tudway’s scores and profuces, Harleiau 
M8S. 7837-42<; Hawkins's Hist, of Mnsio, 


chaps. 168, 167; Burney’s Hist, of Musie Ir" 

460.: Husk’s Musical"^ Celebrationf on s ' 
^cilms Bay, pp 21, 23. 20, 36, 39. U?.' 
Gmve’s Diet, of Mumo and Musicians iv ini; 
mannseripts quoted.] ’ g •p'*' 

TURNER, WILLIAM (1714-1794> 
dissenting divine, sou of John Turaij 
(1689-1737), was horn at Preston, Lane” 
shire, on 6 Beo. 1714. His father, a restlew 

man, who was minister for short periods at 

Preston, Riving ton, N orthwioh, Wirksworth 
and Knutsfoi-d, distinguished himself on tlw 
Hanoverian side in the rebellion of 1716 
Ills mother was Hannah (d. 20 Feb. 1747)’ 
daughter of William Ohorley of Preston’ 
her first husband’s name was Holder. Tumet 
waa educated at Findern Academy ( 1732 - 0 ) 
under Ebenezer Latham, and at Glasgow 
University (1736-7). lie was dissentinit 
minister at Allostook, Cheshire (1737-^)’ 
hut was not ordained till 7 Aug. 1739. Ipl 
health caused him to retire from the ministry 
for eight years, dm ing which he kept a sohooi• 
in 1754 he beoamu minister at Oongleton' 
Cheshire; in April 1701 he removed to 
Wakelield, where he oontmued to ministsr 
tUl July 1702. 

Ills Wakofield ministry brought him into 
close connection withThomasAmory (1691P- 
1788) [q. V.], Uie creator of'John Buncls;’ 
with Joseph Priestley [q. v.], then at Leeds, 
whose opinions he espoused; and with 
Thoophilus Lindsey |]q. v.J, then vicar of 
Catterick, whoso policv of inviting a Uni¬ 
tarian soces&iou from the estahlished church 
ho disapproved. Ills manuscript criticisms 
suggested to Priestley the project of his 
‘Theological lleiiository,’ to which Turner 
conU'ibiitod (1708-71) with the signature of 
‘ Vigilius ’ (Walteflold). His notes in Priest¬ 
ley’s ‘Harmony of the Evangelists,’ 1780, 
are signed ‘ T.' He died on 28 Aug, 1794, 
lie married (1768) Mary (el, 31 Oct. 1784), 
eldest daughter of John Holland of Mob- 
berley, Cheshire, by whom he had two sons. 
Ho published suvoral single sermons. 

WILLIAM Tbbnbb, Booundus (1761-1869), 
oldosb sun of the above, was horn at Wake- 
fiold on 20 Sept, 1761. He was educated at 
Warrington Aoadomy (1777-81) and Glas¬ 
gow Universi ty (1781-2^ On 28 Sept. 1782 
he was ordained pastor of the Hanover Squara 
congregation, Newonatle-on-Tjne, He mini¬ 
stered at N ewoast lo for fifty-nme years, retir¬ 
ing on 20 Sept. 1841. He was a main founder 
(1793) of the Literary and Philosophical So¬ 
ciety at Newcastle, and acted as secretary till 
1833; he was also a founder of the Natnnil 
Historical Society (1824). He was a chief 
projector of theNewcastle branch of theBifale 
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gjciety, and one of its secretaiies tOl 1831. TTJBNBR, 'WILLIAM (1789-1802), 
g^gjy and Bci&ntinc intaibsfc in commonly called * Turner of Oxford/ was 

tjie town owed mueU_ to him. From.l808till born atBlackbouiton,Oxfordshire,on 13Kov. 
jijg death he was visitor of Manchester Col- 1789. His parents died when, he was very 
lege (then at York, now at Oxford), and till young, and he was brought up by an uncle, 
1840 he invariably delivered the visitor’s then of Burton, who in 1804 purchased the 
gganal address. Among the subscribers to estate and manor-house of Shipton-on-Cher- 
a rolume of his sermons published in 1838 well, near "Woodstock. His uncle, observing 
atmesred the names of two bishops, ■who by his love of drawing, apprenticed him to John 
tisir action incurred some censure [see Varley [q. v.], of whom he was one of the 
y 1 T.TBY. EnwABnl. He died at Lloyd Street, earliest pupils. InJauuaiylSOS he joined the 
Gteenheys, Manchester, on 24 April 1869, ‘ Old Watercolour ’ Society as associate, and 
and was buried on 28 April in the grave- became a full member in !November. He also 
Mid of Upper Brook Street chapel. He joined the Sketching Society, founded by the 
ianW, flrst,ml7S4, Mary (A16Jan. 1797), Chalons in that year. He setUed at Oxford 
daughter of Thomas Holland of Manchester; about 1811, where he spent the greater part 
secondly, on 8 June_1799, Jana (d. 1865), ofhis life, i^efly employed in teachiiig. He 
elicst daughter of William’Willets, minister sent drawings to the society’s exhibitions 
atJfswcastle-under-Lyme. lie survived all every year till his death, contributing 466 
bnt one of his children. A long list of his works in all. He also exhibited at the Hoyal 
publications is given in the 'Christianize- Academy,theBritishlnstitutionjandSufiblk 
funner/ 1869, p. 469. This does not include Street. He sometimes painted in oils. His 
hia contributions to periodicals, usually subjects were taken :&om Oxford and its 
cigaedV. i’. [i.e. Vigilh Filius]; with this neighbourhood, and from various other places 
future he contributed to the ‘Monthly in England, Scotland, and Wales. He pre- 
ispository,’ 1810 and 1811, a valuable series ierredwideprospeotsunderbroadatmosphaiic 
of&storicoi and biographical articles relating effects, which he treated with considerable 
t« Warrington Academy. His portrait, by skill, introducing sheep and cattle with good 
Uoitott, and hie bust, by Bailey, are in the . effect. He was a devoted student of nature, 
moms of the Literary and Philosophical So- and had a distinct style ofhls own,marked by 
ciaky of Newcastle. truth and simplicity rather than elegance 

WiiaoAji TonsruE, tertius (1788-1863), and imagination. Ho died on 7 Au^. 1862 
loaofthe preceding, was born at Newcastle at 16 St. John’s Street, Oxford, and was 
on 13 Jon. 1788. He was educated at Glas- buried at Shipton-on-Oh^well. In 1824 he 
gow University, where he graduated M.A. married Elixabeth Hott at Shipton,_but had 
n 1806, at Manchester College (then at no family. A loan exhibition of ^ works 
lark), and at Edinburgh University (1803). was held in the University Galleries, Oxford, 
From 1 1809 to 1827 he was tutor at Man- in 1895. 


ebestei College in mathematics and phUo- 
sinby.i In February 1829 he become minister 
ofNorthgate End chapel, Halifax, where ha 
exerted great influence as a promoter ofedu- 
cetionsl and scientiilc culture. He died on 
SQ Bee. 1863. He married (1817) Miss 
Benton, niece of Nowcome Coppe [q. v.] 
He puhllshed several sunnons and tracts ■, 
hia contributions to periodicals ore some¬ 
times signed V. N. [i.e. Vigilii Nepos]. His 
most important work is ‘Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians,’ 1840-43,2 vols. 12mo. 

[Wood's Funeral Sormon for WiUUra Turner, 
vith Memoirs by William Turner (eecandus), 
1J94; Harris's Funeral Seroiou for William 
Itlmer (sscundns), 1899 i Memoir of William 
Tamer (secundus) in the Christian Boformer, 
1868, pp. 361 sq.; Memoir of William Tamer 
(tertius), in the Christian Befotmsr, 1864, pp. 
129 sq. j Spears's Record of ITnitarian Worthies, 
1873; Addison’s Boll of Glasgow Oradastes, 
1868; information from the Bev. B. T, Hsrford.] 


[Redgrave’s Biot.; Boget's ' Old ■Watercolour’ 
Society; Buskin’s Modern Painters; Catalogue 
of Loan Exhibition at Oxford, 1896, with pre¬ 
face by the master of Trinity.] C. M, 

TURNER, WILLIAM (1792-1807), 
diplomatist and author, bom at Yarmouth 
on 5 Sept. 1793, was the son of Richard 
Turner (1761-1836), lecturer, and after¬ 
wards perpetual curate of Great Yarmouth, 
by Ms second wife, Elizabeth (1761-1606), 
eldest daughter of Thomas Rede of Beccles, 
Sir George James Turner [q. v.] was his 
young er brother. The &ther,BichaidTumer, 
was a friend of Georra Canning, who gave 
WiUiamapostinthemreignoflice. In 1811 
he was atinched to the embassy of Robert 
Liston, and accompanied him to Constanti¬ 
nople [see Lisxoir, Sib Bobebi]. He remained 
in the east for five years, andduiing that time 
visited most parts of the Ottomandominions, 
as well as the islands and mainland of Greece. 
While iu^ia Minor he endeavoured to emu- 
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late Ueander and Lord Byron by swimming 
the Hellespont, and, failing in the attempt, 
palliated his ill-success by pointing out that 
he tried to swim from Asia to Europe, a far 
more difficult feat than Lord Byron’s pas¬ 
sage from E\irope to Asia. Byron replied in 
a letter to Murray published at the time, and 
Turner, in a counter r^oinder, overwhelmed 
his adversary with quotations from ancient 
and modern topographers (Moonn, Lifa of 
Byron, 184.6, pp. 497, Ha published 
the results of his wanderings in 18^0 under 
the title ‘ Journal of a Tour in the Levant,’ 
London, 8vo. Ilis diary contains many 
slietches of eastern customs. He is somewhat 
discursive, dealing rather with local manners 
and customs than with the political or military 
institutions of Turkey. 

In 1824 he returned to Constantinople as 
secretory to the English embassy. During 
the absence of an ambassador, due 1 0 the re¬ 
moval of Lord Strangford to St. Petersburg, 
Turner filled the office of minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary. On 22 Oct. 1820 he was axipointcd 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiarv to the republic of Columbia, and 
after filling that post for nine years he re¬ 
tired from the service. He died at Learning- 
ton on 10 Jan, 1807, and was buried in the 
vault of the parish church of Birstall in I 
Leicestershire. A brass was erected in his ' 
memory on the north wall of the chancel. On 
10 April 1824, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, he married Mary Anne (1797-1891), 
daughter and coheir of John Mansfield of 
Birstall. By hoi he had one surviving son 
—Mnnsflold—and a daughter, Mary Aime 
Elizabeth (1826-1894), who married Walter 
Stewart Broadwood. 

[Ilarward Turner's Turner Family; Burke's 
Family Eeeorda.] E. I. 0. 

THRHEEBLLI, PETER (1774^-1839), 
sculptor, bom at Belfast in 1774, was the 
grandson of an Italian political refugee 
named Tognorelli, and his father (who 
changed the name to Turnerelli) practised 
as a modeller in Dublin and married an 
Irishwoman, Pel er was educated in Dublin 
for the church, but at the age of seveutoon, 
on removing to London with his family, be¬ 
came a pupil of Potor Francis Chenu, the 
sculptor, and a student at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, whore he gained a medal. In 1797 he 
was appointed, on the recommendation of 
Beinamm West, to instruct tho princesses in 
modelling, and he resided at court for three 
years, during which time he executed busts 
of all the members of the royal family. At 
the conolusion of his engagement, in 1801, 
he was appointed sculptor in ordinary to the 


royal lhmily,but declined an offer of knirfT 
hood. He was subsequently employ^ 

T “moo PrincessVwZ 

In 1802 Turnerelli exhibited at the 
Academy a bust of the youthful Prince. 
OharloLte, and theneeforwai-d enioyed a 
fashionable and lucrative practice, dneflvi., 
a modeller of busts. Among his mLy 
distinguished sitters were the Duke of'Wei 
ling ton, Prince Blucher, Count Platoff Lni' 
Melville, Erskine, Pitt, andGrattan. S18M 
he sculptured the ‘jubilee’ bust of Geonrelll 
now at Windsor, of wliich eighty copies 
were ordered by various noblemen and public 
bodies; also the companion bust of the queen 
and in the following year a statue of the 
king in his state robes. When the czar of 
Russia was in London in 1814 he visited 
Tumerelli’s studio and ordered replicas of 
his busts of Blucher and Platoff for the 
Hermitage Gallery. In 1816 he was com- 
missioned to execute the ‘nuptial’ buatsof 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, and 
the former gave him a sitting at his stndio 
on the morning of the wadding. 
his later works were a medallion of Prinwa 
Victoria at tho ago of two, and busts of lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Daniel 
O’Connollj the last was B\tremely popular, 
ond ton thousand plaster copies of it are said 
to have boon disposed of in Ireland. Tume- 
relli did some good monumeutal work, and 
when in 1814 a committee was formed to 
erect a memorial to Baras at Dumfries his 
design—a figure of the poet at the plough— 
was selected ond carried out. Other gow n- 
amples of his ability are the monument to 
Colonel Stuart in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
that to Sir John Hope in Westminster 
Abbey. _ At the aoceseionof George IV he 
was again offered and again declined knight¬ 
hood. He was ^pointed sculptor to the 
kings of Franco, Russia, and Portugal. 

'Inrnerolli was a constant exhibitor at the 
academy from 1802 until his death, which 
occurred, after a few hours' ilhiess, at Ms 
house in Newman Si rest, London,on 20 March 
1839. Ho was buried in the graveyard of 
St. Jolm’s Ohapcl, St. John’s Wood. Though 
throughout bis career he earned a large in¬ 
come, he saved little and died intestate. 
Ilis effects were therefore sold by auction 
and moBl of his models and moulds pu> 
chased by Manzoni, who reproduced them 
in large numbers. Turnerelli, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Wost, introduced the practice of 
representing sitters in their own dress, in¬ 
stead of the conventional classio drapery. 
Ilis busts of Wellington and Melville were 
well engraved in mezzotint by Charles ^mer 
and John Young respectively; engravings of 
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jjs monument to Bums and his medallion 
of Princess Victoria were published in the 
>£uropean Magazine/ toIs. Isx. and Ix-iric. 
He married, first, Margaret Tracy, -who was 
g claimant to the Tracy peerage, and died 
in 1886; secondly, a relative of the Earl of 
Glare. By his first wife he had a son, who 
IS noticed below. A portrait of Turnerelli, 

ainted by S. Drummond, was euOTaved by 

Thomson for the ‘European Magazine/ 
1821. 

Edwabb TBAOTTuBNmni,!.! (1818-1896), 
son of Peter Turnerelli, was born in New¬ 
man Street, London, on 13 Oct. 1813. For 
a time he studied modelling imderhia father 
and at the Eoyal Academy, but in 1836 
went to Bussia, where he spent eighteen 
Teats, visiting, under the emperor’s patron¬ 
age, the most distant parts of that countm 
and fetching its ancient monuments. 
returned to England in 1854, and, obtain¬ 
ing an independent income by his marriage 
with Miss Martha Hankey, devoted the re¬ 
mainder of his life to politics as an ardent 
sapporter of conservative principles. In 
1878 he earned notoriety as the projector of 
a scheme for presenting a ‘ people’s tribute’ 
—in the torm of a gold laurel wreath—to 
tbe Earl of Beaconefield in recognition of his 
setTices at the Berlin conpess, hut the earl 
declined to accept the gift, and the wreath 
wos left on Turnerelli’s hands, Turnerelli 
died at Leamington on 24 Jan. 1896. He 
wrote! 1. ‘ Tales of the Bhenish Ohivalrv/ 
1^6. 2. ‘ Kazan, the Ancient Capital of the 
Taitar Khans,’ 1864. 3. ‘ What I know of 
the late Emperor Nicholas,’ 1865. 4. ‘ A 
Night in a Haunted House,’ 1869, and many 
pohtical pamphlets. In 1884 he published 
^' Memories of a Life of Toil, or the Auto¬ 
biography of the Old Conservative.’ 

[Eaiopean Mag. 1821, i, 387-93 ; 9ent. Mag. 
1830, i, 6*8; Autobiography of TracyTurnerelh; 
Hmes, 26 Jan. 1890; Exhibition Catalogues; 
Jeidan's Autobiogr. p. 118.] F. M. O'D. 

TDENHAM, ROBERT nn (d. 1211), 
baron, was younger son of Robert de Turn- 
ham, founder of Oombwcll Priory, Kent, and 
brother of Stephen de Turnham [q. v.l 
like his brother, he took part in the third 
crusade, and in May 1101 was in command 
of one half of Biohard’s fieet which sailed 
nimd Cyprus to capture hostile galleys 
(Roo. Hov. iii. 109). "When Richard left 
lor Acre, Robert de Turnham remained in 
OypiuB as co-justicior with Richard de 
Camville, Camville died soon after, and 
Turnham, becoming sole juiiliciar, quelled a 
revolt of the natives (*6. iii. 111, 116), In 
April 1103 he returned to England ‘ cum 
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hemasio legis ’ (it, iii. 206; Cliron.de Mdta, 
i._ 260). Richard rewarded Turnham for 
his services with the hand of Johanna, 
daughter and heiress of William Fossard, the 
last of the old lords of Mulgres {ib. i, 106, 
231). This seemstohave been about 1196, and 
iu 1197 Turnham was in command of 
Richard’s forces in Amou (i6. i, 290). At 
Richard’s death Turnham, as seneschal of 
Anjou, surrendered the castles of Chinon and 
Sanmur, together with the royal treasure, to 
John, and at once became a faithful ad¬ 
herent of the new king (Roa. Hov. iv. 86). 
He was with John in Prance in June 1200 
{Jtot. Normannim, pp. 24, 26), and was 
present at Lincoln when the king of Scots 
did homage on 22 Nov. of that year (Roe. 
Hov, iv. 142). In 1201 John sent hiin to 
suppress the revolt in Poitou {ib. iv. 176), 
and for the nest four years Turnham re¬ 
mained abroad as the king’s seneschal in 
Poitou and Gascony (Ch/. Hot Pat., Record 
ed, pp. 1, 32, 49). Turnham’s efforts could 
not prevent the conquest of Poitou by Philip 
Augustus, and at last, towards the end of 
1204 or beginning of 1205, he was taken 
prisoner (li.p. 49). He recovered his liberty 
about the end of the latter year, and in 
January 1206 was with the king in England 
(ib. p. 68). In 1208 and 1209 he was again 
serving in Gascony (ib, pp. 77, 79, 01). 
Matthew Paris describes Robert de Turn¬ 
ham as one of John’s evil connseUors ii. 
531), Turnham died in 1211 (ib, li, 532), 
leaving by Ms wife Johanna an only daugh¬ 
ter and heiress, IsabeUa, who was horn after 
1200, and subsequently to the death of her 

B ta given m marriage to Peter de 
ey [^. V.], by whom she become the 
aucesteees of the later barons De Mauley, 
lords of Mulgres (dron. de Meha, i, 106, 
291). 

[Roger Hovedon’s Chronicle, and Ohronicon da 
Melsa, ap. Rolls Ser,; Norte’s Englind under 
tdio Angevin Kings; EngliA Historical Review, 
X). 616.] G. L. K. 

TURNHAM, STEPHEN bb (d. 1215), 
justice, has been commonly identified with 
Stephan de Tours or de Marzai; but the 
identification, which was questioned by Mr. 
Eyton (Itinerary of Senry II, p. 297), 
seams untenable, 

Stephen de Tours or de Marzai (i, 1193) 
is mentioned in the pipe roU for Norfolk in 
1158 (i6. p. 37), and was one of the royal 
chamberlams in 1161 (i6.) There are refe¬ 
rences to him as ‘ Stephen de Turon’ in. the 
pipe rolls from 1169 to 1172. He was 
seneschal of Amou in September 1180 (i6. 
p, 236), and still held that post on 12 June 
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1189, ’when lie fired Le Mans to defend it 
from Philip Augustas (^Eoa. IIov. ii. 863). 
Bichard I, on his accession, imprisoned Ste¬ 
phen do Marzai and compelled him to sur¬ 
render the royal treasure of ivhich he had 
charge (ib. iii. SV Richard of Devizes (pp. 

6- 7, Engl. Hist. Soo.), who calls him Stephen 
de Marzai, says that he was imprisoned at 
Winchester, and had to pay a heavy fine 
for his release. William of Newburgh re¬ 
lates that he had been raised from a humble 
position by Henry II, and was after his 
release continued in authority by Ri¬ 
chard I. Stephen, believing that Richard 
would never return, and relying on the 
fallacious prophecy of a wizard, exercised 
his power in an arbitrary fashion. The 
wizard foretold that ho would die ‘ in 
pluma,’ and Stephen met his death at a 
fortress of that name shortly beforo Richard’s 
return in 1193 (Ohron. Stephen, Henry II, 
and Riohard J, ii. 424-6). Ho is styled 
Stephen de Turonis by Hoveden and in 
official documents, Stephen Tlrconensis or 
de Turonis in the ' Gesta Henrici ’ (Bnira- 
Dioi Abbas, ii. 67,71). 

Stephen de Turnham was elder son of 
Robert da Turnham, a knight of Tiont, who 
founded Combwoll Priory in the reign of 
Henry II (IlAanan, Hint, Kent, ii. 494, iv. 
230). Robert de Turnham [q. v.] was his 
you^er brother. He is first mentioned on 
Jl I%b. 1188 os witness to a charter at 
Geddington, and in July 1189, like Stephen 
de Turonis, was at Chinon (Erxorr, Itinerary, 
pp, 286, 207; of. MjpktoUe Cantmrimses, 
p. 106). Ho went on the third orusadc, 
and while at Palestine once caught Balian 
of Ibelin and Reginald of Sidon coming 
from an interview with Saladin {Itinerarmm, 
Reyie Jlieardi, pp. 299, 837). In 1198 he 
escorted Berengarla and Joan of Sicily to 
Rome on tlieir way back from Palestine 
(Roe. Hot, iii. 228). In the last two years 
of Richard’s roign he occura as one of the 
justices beforo whom fines wore levied, and 
08 a justice itinerant in the counties of 
Essox, Hertford, and Surrey. He continued 
to act in the samo caparity during the first 
four years of the next reign (Madox, iitsf. 
KfcA, i. 666, 733-7, 743: Keei of Fines, 

7- 8 Richard I, 196, Pipe Rolls Soo.) 
Erom 1197 to 1199 he had custo^ of the 
archbishop of York, wos slieriiF of Wiltshire 
in 1199, ond on 22 Nov. 1200 was one of the 
witnesses to the homage of the king of Scots 
at Lincoln (Roa. Hot. iv. 92, 142). In 
1204 ho was discharged from all accounts 
W a fine of one thousand marks {Cal, Rot, 
Pat. p. 41). But he continued to oqjoy 
John's favour, and had charge of Eleanor of 


S“s^7^erdV^^rnhrin» 

down to 1213, when he appears tSaS 

he acquired with her he held by the sertc 

1216, leaving by his wife four daughters 
lie confirmed and increased his fith^j 
benefaction to Oombwell Priory (Dtodaip 
Momst. Angl. vi. 413). ^ ^ ‘ 


[Authoritiss cited; Foss’s Judges of England 1 

C.L.K. 

TTJRNOR, SisOHRISTOPHEE (1607- 
1676), judge, born on 6 Doe. 1607, was eldest 
son of Ohristophor Tumor of Milton Emeya 
or Ernest, Bedfordshire (a scion of the old 
family of Tumor of Haverhill, Suffolk, and 
Pamdon, Essex), by Ellen, daughter of 

Thomas Samm of Pirton, HeitfordsW He 
^■nduated B. A. in 1630 mm Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, proceeded M.A. in 1638, 
and subsomiently gave a donation towordi 
the rebuilding of the college chapel, hegun 
in 1668. In November 1638 he was effled 
to the bar at the Middle Temple, where 
he was elected a bencher in 1664, On 
7 March 1638-0 he was appointed jointly 
with William Watkins reoeiver-genW ol 
South Wales, Diming the cml war he 
adhered to the king, and on the Restoration 
he was made serjeant-at-law, third hsron of 
tho exchequer, knighted (4,7,16 July 1880), 
and placed on the commission for the trial 
of the regicides (October). At the Glou¬ 
cester autumn assizes in 1661 he displayed 
u degree of oiroumepection unusual in that 
age. One William Harrison was missing 
under suspicious circumstances, and John 
Perry swore that liis mother Joan and hk 
brotW, Richard Perry, had murdered him 
The grand jury found a true bill, but Tumor 
refused to try tho case until Harrison’s body 
should be produced. Sir Robert Hyde, before 
whom the same case came at the next Lent 
assizes, was less cuiilious. He allowed the 
case to proceed, the jury couvicted the pri¬ 
soners, and they were executed; but some 
years afterwards their innocence was esta¬ 
blished by Harrison’s reappearance. Tumor 
surrendered the receivership of South Wales 
on 16 J unc 1602. At York in the whiter of 
1603-4 he opened the commission under 
which several puritans implicated in Che 
northern plot suffered death (KBEraa, Re¬ 
port of divers Cases in the Fleas if the 
Crown in the Reign of Charles II, 5 .19 i 
Dkaid, I'oj*, p. 176). In the admimstrar 
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tion of tlie Conventicle and Five Mile acts 
jg appears to have shown as much lenity 
(ow^ds the accused as the rigour of these 
statutes permitted. He was a member of 
the special court of summary jurisdiction 
ciested to adjudicate on disputes between 
owners and occupiers of property in the dis¬ 
tricts ravaged by the fire of London (stat, 19 
and 20 Cat. II, p. 14). In recognition of the 
services which in this capacity he rendered 
to the public, his portrait, pamted for the 
ooiporation of London by Michael Wright 
in 1671, was placed in Guildhall. There is 
also an engraved portrait of him at Lincoln’s 
Ion. Another portrait, by Sir Peter I^ely, 
is at Stoke-Koohford House. Ha died in 
May 1676, and was buried on the 19th in 
the church at Milton Eineys. 

By bis wife Joyce (d, 1707), sister of Sir 
Philip Warwick r*l'''’'0i f'-® issu® a son 
Bdniund (d. 1679), father of a son of the 
sjme name who died in 1764 without issue; 
also a daughter Joyce, who married, 18 Dee. 
1667, James Master of Gray’s Inn and East 
langdon, Kent, and was maternal grand¬ 
mother of Sir George Pocook [q. v^ and 
mother-in-law of George Byng, viscount 
Toreington [q. v.] 

The estate of Milton Erneys passed even¬ 
tually by purchase to the judge’s youngest 
bwther, Sir Edmund Tumor (knighted 1663, 
(kd 1707) of Stoke-Hochford, Lincolnshire, 
ancestor of Edmund Tumor [q, v.] 

[La Keve's Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.), 
{p. 9i, 1 SO; Purka's Commoners, i. 300; Visi¬ 
tation of Bedfdidsbire (llarl. Sob.), p. 147; 
Ajldit.MSS. 6524 f. 0,19103 f. 339; BlomeHeld’s 
CoUect, Cantabrig. p. 117; Dr. Oosin's Corresp. 
(Suitees Soc.) p. 107; Oent. Mag. 1782 p. 60, 
1780 ii. 781; Sidorfln’s Bopoits, p. 3; 'Wynna'a 
Segeant-iit-Iiaw, p. 205; Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1638-70 passim; Oobbett's SUta Trials, 
T. 886; Howell's State Trials, xiv. 1318 ; Hist. 
MS3. Comm. 8th Bep. App. i. 4, 212; Misc. 
Geo. et Herald, now ser. ii. 160, Lysons’s 
Kagna Britannia, i. 118; Environs of London, 
iT.346; Marr. Lie. Pac. OiF. Cant. (Hurl. Soo.), 
p. 101; Tumor’s Collections for the Town and 
8oh of Grantham, p. 147; Nichols's Illustr. 
lit vi. 592; Harvey’s Account of tbs Great 
Pus in London in 1666; Foss’s Lirca of the 
Judges; Brief Memoira of the Judges whose 
ppitraits are preserved in GuildbaU (1791); 
Puce's Descr. Acc. of the Guildhall of the City 
of London; Cat. of Sculptm'e, &o., at Gailclhall.3 

J. M. H. 

TfURNOB, EDMUND (1766f-1829), 
Sutiquary, born in 1766 or 1766, was the 
eldest son of Edmund Tumor (d, 1806) of 
Stske-Bochford and Fanton in Lmcolnslure, 
by his wife Mary only daughter of John 
Disney of Lincoln. lie was descended Drom 


Sir Edmund Tumor, brother of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Tumor [q. v.l He was educated at 
Trmity Collegej Gambridge, os a fellow com¬ 
moner, graduating B A. in 1777 and M.A. in 
1781. On leaving the university he took a 
tour through France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
He early acquired a taste for antiquities, and 
in 1778 was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In the following year ho 
printed ‘ Chronological Tables of tile High 
Sheriffs of the County of Lincoln and of the 
Knights of the Shire, Citizens, and Bur¬ 
gesses, witliin the same ’ (London, 4to), and 
soon after he furnished several oontributions 
towards the account of Lincolnshire in 
Gough’s ‘Magna Britannia.’ On 16 June 
1786 Tumor was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and on 24 Dec. 1803 he was 
returned to parliament for Midhurst in 
Sussex, and retained hie seat tiU the dissolu¬ 
tion of 1806. He died at Stoke Park, near 
Grantham, on 19 March 1839, and was 
buried in the family vault at Stoke Rock¬ 
ford. He was twice married: first, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Philip Broke 
of Nacton in Suffolk. She died on 21 June 
1801, leaving one dau^ter, Elizabeth Ed- 
muuda, who married Frederick Manning. 
Tumor married, secondly, Dorothea, third 
daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Tucker, by 
whom he had seven surviving children; five 
sons—Christopher, Cecil, Algernon, Henry 
Martin, and Philip Broke—and two daugh¬ 
ters, Charlotte and Harriet. 

Besides the works mentioned Tiumor was 
the author of: 1. ' London’s Gratitude; or 
an Account of such pieces of Sculpture and 
Painting ae have been placed in Guildhall 
at the expense of the City of London. To 
which is added a list of persons to whom the 
Freedom of the City has been presented since 
1768,’ London, 1783, 8vo. 2. ' DeMription 
of an Ancient Castle at Rouen in Nor¬ 
mandy,’ London, 1786, 4to; also printed in 
‘ Archieologia,’ vii. 232-6. 3. ‘ A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Diet of King Charles when Duke 
of York,’ London, 1803, 4to. 4. ‘ Collections 
for the History of the Town and Soke of 
Grantham, containing Authentic Memoirs 
of Sir leaao Newton, from Lord Portsmouth’s 
Manusoript8,’Londou,1806,4to. 6. ‘Remarks 
on the Mihtary History of Bristol,’ Bristol, 
1823,4to; also priuted in the ‘ Aichteologisj’ 
xiv. 110-31, He edited from Clarendon 
< Characters of Eminent Men in the Reigns 
of Charles I and II,’ London, 1793, 4tO, 
He contributed ‘ Extracts from the House¬ 
hold Book of Thomas Cony of Bassingthoipe, 
no. Lincoln,’ to Archteologia, xi. 22-33, 
and' A Narrative of the Earthquake felt in 
Lincolnshire on 26 Feb. 1793’ to the ‘Philo- 

4o 2. 
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sophioal Transactions,’ l^xii, 283^, and 
wrote for the ‘ Blograj^ia Britauuica ’ tlie 
memoir at Sir IlichardTansliawe. 

[Ghent. Mug. 1820, i. 666; Nichols’s Lit. Illnstr, 
vi. 692-602.] E. I. 0. 

TURNOE, SlE ED-WAED (1017-1676), 
judge, born in Threadneedle Street, London, 
in 1617, was the eldest son of Arthur Tumor 
(d. lOSlVof Parndon Parva, Essex, and the 
Middle Temple, serjeant-at-law, by Anne, 
daughter of John Jermy of Gunton, Norfolk. 
Educated at Abingdon, under l)r. Thomas 
Godwin [q. v.], and at Queen's Oollege, Ox¬ 
ford, whore he matriculated on 9 Nov. 1682, 
but didnotgraduate, Turnorwas called to the 
bar in 1640 at the Middle Temple, of which 
he was elected treasurer in 1662. On 28 Dec. 
1008 he was returned to parliament for 
Essex, which county he seems also to have 
represented in the parliaments of 1664 and 
1656, and which he continued to represent 
on the Eestoration. He was thou made 
king’s counsel ond attorney-general to the 
lluiie of York (16 June 1660), knighted 
(7 July), and employed in the prosecution of 
the regicides (OotobeiO, and of ooriain oi)- 
seure fanatics charged iu December 1602 
with imagining the king's death. In the 
parliament which mot on 8 May 1061 hero- 
presented Hertford, and was chosen speaker 
of the UouBO of Oommoiis. During his tenpe 
of this odice, which lasted until his elevation 
to the bench, he distinguished himself ohieily 
by the com'tly style of his addresses to the 
throne. 

Ilia loyalty did not go unreworded. In 
December 1663 a troaeury warrant was signed 
for the payment to him of 2,0007. as a free 
gift; a similar warrant for 6,0007. was 
signed in July 1604 ; and yet another for 
4,0007. on 26 dept. 1671. On 18 Feb. 1667-8 
he took exception to Sii' Eiohard Temple’s 
bill for tho froq^uont holding of ptudiamonts 
on the groiiiid that it was blotched and 
inlerlineated. 

On 11 May 1070 Tumor became solioitor- 
goneral after the death of Sir Geoffrey Pal¬ 
mer [q. V.], the attorney-general. He was 
made serjoaut-at-law and lord chief baron of 
the e-vchequer (23 May 1671). On the re¬ 
assembling of parliament (4 Feb. 1672-3) ho 
was succeeded as speaker by Sir Job Oharltou 
[q. V.] According to lloger North (Lives, L 
62), Ms removal to the court of exchequer 
was occasioned by the clamour raised by the 
commons on his detection in the receipt of a 
trifling gratuity from tho East India Com¬ 
pany ; and it is possible that some corrupt 
transactions in which he had been oouoerimd 
came to light in the course of tho parlia¬ 


mentary investigation into the 
brought by ’Thomw SMnner against the com! 
pany in 1669. The minutes of these trl 
ceediufis were expunged fromthejoumaUon 
the ai^ustment (22 Feb. 1668-70) of tho 
dispute between the two houses to which 
they gave rise, and the defect is oulvtar. 
tially supplied by IlatseU’s ‘Precedents’ 

(1818 iii. 368-92), Grey’s ‘Debates' (iS 

and Oobbott’s ‘ Parliamentarv History’tiv’ 
422) and ‘ State Trials ’ (vi. 710-70), ^ ^ 

Tumor was a younger brother of Trinitr 
House (admitted October 1663) end stewsrS 
of the royal forest of Waltham. As chief 
baron be became or officio a member of the 

court of summaryjurisdietion established to 

try causes belwesu owners and occupiers of 
estates in tho districts ravaged by the flie 
of London. In recognition of his services 
in this capacity the corporavion of London 
caused his portrait to ho painted by Michael 
Wright, aud placed in the Guildhall (1671) 
[cf. Thenob, ,Sib CnnisiopHUB]. He died 
on circuit nt Bedford on 4 March 1076-6, 
Ilis remains were interred in the pariah 
church of Parndon Pam, where he had hii 
principal seat, lie was also lord of the 
neighbouring manor of Great Hallingbnty. 
Tumor's ollicial uttorances while speaker 
were printed by his order, and aie col- 
looted iu Grey’s ‘ Debates ’ and Gobbett'a 
‘ Parliamentary History.’ A favourable im¬ 
pression of his eloquence is afforded by hia 
speech at tlie proiogatiou of parliameat, 
8 Feb. 1067-8. 

Tumor married twice: (1) Sarah (d. 1061), 
daughter of Gerard Gore, alderman of Lon¬ 
don, through whom he acquired the estate^ 
of Shillinglee ParM Kirdford, Suesei, and 
Down Place, near Godalming, Surrey; (2) 
(before 1666) Mary, daughter of Henry 
Ewer of South Mimms, Middlesex, widow of 
William Ashton of Tingrith, Bedfordahiie, 
By his second wife, who survived him, he 
had no issue. By his first wife he left issue, 
with a daughter, two sons, of whom the 
younger, Arthur Tumor, resided at Sliilling- 
leo Park, married Elisabeth, daughter of 
John Urling of Eton, Stoke-Pwia, Buckings 
hamshire, and had issue a son Edward, who 
died without issue in 1736. 

Tho chief baron’s elder son, SlB Edwabi 
Tobjtob (1648-1721), was appointed gentle¬ 
man of tlie privy chambei‘inl680, and repre¬ 
sented Orford, Suffolk, in parliament througlt- 
out tho reign of Queen Anne. He martied, 
in May 1667, Lady Isabella, daughter of 
William Keith, seventh earl marisohal[(j,v.ji 
and, dying on 3 Dee. 1721, left issue, with a 
daughter Sarah, a son Chorles, who died 
without male issue. The daughter, Sarah 
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Junior, married Francis Gee, and left issue 
a dauglitM Sarah, who succeeded as sole 
heiress to the Tumor estates, which, by her 
marriage with Joseph Garth, passed on her 
death, 23 Sept. 174i, to her son, Edward Tuiv 
noar Garth, who assumed the additional 
nsmeof Tumour, and was created Baron Wiii- 
terton of Gort, Galway, on 10 April 1761, 
and Viscount Tumour and Earl of 'Winter- 
ton on 13 Peh. 1766. 

[Lf Nere’s Pedlgreee of Knights (Harl. 8oo.), 
p. 8T: Addit. MS. 19103 f. 330 ; Moraiit's Essex, 
11.493-0, 613; Manning nnd Bray's Surtoy, ii 
7 ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ‘ Turnoar, Earl 
■ffintertonj’ The Qonealogist, ad. Selby, iii. 
248 1 Dugdnla'a Grig, p 223; IVillis's Not. Pari, 
h, 261, 27 4; Lists of Members of Parliament 
(official): Lords’ Journ. xiv. 844; Oommons’ 
Joam.Tiii. 246, ix. 128, 246 j Pari. Hist. W. 200, 
411 , Oobbott’a State Trials, y. 1076, 1103, vi. 
228; Pepys’s Diary, ed. Briiybrooke; AVood's 
jltheuee Oxou. (Bliss) iii. 1060; Biglasd's Ob- 
servstions on Parochial Hegistern, p. 28; Cal. 
State Papers, Doni. 1066-71 passim; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd hep. App. p. 79,7th Bep. pp. 136,152, 
474,12th Bep. App. Tii. 48, 61, 68; Harvey’s 
iiieoant of the Great Eire in London in 1666; 
price's Descr. Acc. of the Guildliall of the City 
of London, p. 79; Oarhsle's Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber, p. 194; Memoira of Lady Fan- 
shave, 1880; Turnor’e Hertford, p. 124; Allen's 
Lincolnshire, v. 317; norsaeld’s Sussex, ii. 183; 
Bcrt's County Genealogies (Sussex), p. 368; 
PoaonLives of the Judges; Manning’s Speakers 
of the House of Commous; Burke’a Peerage, 
8.T. ’ AYinterton.’] J. M. B. 

TUaiSfOXTB, CYRIL (1676 P-1626), dro- 
matist. [See ToTrnNHOB.] 

TTONOim, GEORGE (1709-1843), 
orientalist, was the eldest sou of George Tur- 
nour, third son of Edward Tumour Garth 
Iteiour, first earl of IVintei'ton [see under 
TtnuroE, Sm Edwabd], 'His mother was 
EmUie, nieoe to the Oardinal Duo de Beaus- 
sett. He was born in 1709 in Oeylon, 
vhsre his father was employed in the 
pablio service, but was educated in Eng¬ 
land, In 1818 he entered the Geylou civil 
service, and devoted himsolf to the study 
not only of the vernaculars of the island, 
but also to the unexplored literature of Pali, 
the leading religious Ittnguage of Ceylon and 
ate Buddhist lands. In 1826, when re- 
ridbig at Ratnapura, near Adam’s Foah, he 
obtained from his instmclor in Pali a copy 
of the ‘Mahavamsa,’ the most important au¬ 
thority on the ancient history of Ceylon, 
His first publication on this subject was in 
the ‘Ceylon Almanack' in 1833. He had 
previously given a copy of his researches to 
Miqor Forbes, who republished them in his 


' Eleven Years in C^lon' (London, 1840), 
with confirmations of their accinacy. The 
great discovery of Tumour’s life was the 
identification of King Piyadassi, the pro¬ 
mulgator of the celebrated rock-edicts scat¬ 
tered over India, with Asdka, the grandson 
of Chnndragupta, the Sondrakottus of Greek 
history. This turning-point of Indian his¬ 
torical research was communicated to James 
Prinsep and pubhshed by him, with a sup¬ 
plementary paper by Tumour himself, in the 
* Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ’ for 
1837. In literature Tumour’s maynuin oj)ua 
was his edition of the ‘ Mahavamsa ’ (vol. i.), 
published in 1636, with an English transla¬ 
tion and a masterly historical mtrodaotion. 
This was the first Pali text of any extent that 
had at that time been printed. His literary 
work was carried on without detriment to 
public duty, and in the latter part of his 
career he was a member of the supreme 
council of Ceylon. His health becoming 
impaired in 1841, he returned to Europe, and 
died at Naples on 10 April 1843. 

[Teanant’s Oeylon, 3id ed. i. 312 (from orig, 
dociuneuts^; abitvaryia Journal of Royal Aa. 
Soe. vol. viii. (old sor.), Report for 18 4 4; Journal 
of As. Soo. Bengal, vola. v-vii. and (iontenary 
Volume.] 0, B. 

TUROLD (J. 1076-1100), romance- 
writer, has been considered by some as the 
author of the ' Chanson de Roland,’ whose 
composition is assigned by the best autho¬ 
rities to the end of the eleventh century. 
Its attribution to a person of that name, a 
common enough one m the eleventh century, 
rests on the last line of the poem in the 
oldest known manuscript of it in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, ' (3i fait la Geate que 
Turoldus decliuet’ (i.e. thus ends the Geste 
which Turold completes). The ‘Geste’ is 
referred to fom* times in the poem as a sort 
of historical document, so if Turold was the 
author of anything, it was of this previous 
compilation. But ‘ declinet’ may hove two 
meanings, a primaiy one of ' finish ’ and a 
secondary one of ‘ relate.’ The first is the 
one most generally adopted. So that Turold 
may be the name of either the scribe who 
wrote that particular manuscript, the author 
of the ‘ Geste,’ or the jonglem; who sang it. 
The halanoe of opinion now inclines to the 
first supposition. The Oxford manuscript 
was pTohably written towards the end of 
the twelfth century. In any case the identifi¬ 
cation of Turold with a Turold Benedictine 
of FScamp, to whom William I gave the 
abbacy of Malmesbury, who removed to 
Peterborough in 1069 and died in 1098, 
resting as it does on the bare fact of the 
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existence of two copies of the ‘ Chanson’ in 
the library of Peterborough. Cathedral, is 
doubtful, as are all attempts to identify the 
possessor of so common a name in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

[Chanson do Koland, od. L. Gautier (Edition 
clasbiquo), 1802, Introd. p. ixv; Idom, od. Potit 
do Jullovillo, 1876, pp. 16, 18; Wright’s Bio- 
grapbia Litoraxia, li. 120.] W. K B. 

TURPIN, RICHARD (1700-1730), 
robber, born in 170(5, was the son of John 
Turpin, a small innkeeper of Hempstead in 
Essex. The house of his birth is identiUed 
with ‘ The Crown Inn,’ opposite which is a 
circle of nine trees still known as ‘ Turpin’s 
Ring j ’ near by, at ‘ Dawkin’s Parm,’ is a 
gigantic oak in which tradition relates that 
Turpin found refuge from his pursuers (see 
Dai, TFay about Msse.v, p. 88). Young i^r- 
pin was ap^wenticed to a butcher in Wliito- 
chapeljbut, having been detected in stealing 
some cattle from a farmer named Giles of 
Phiistow, he joined a gang of smugglers 
and deer-stealers, and took the lead in 
some brutal robberies in his native county. 
Selecting lonely farmhouses for attack whilo 
the male occupants were away, Turpin and 
his mates tortured the inmates into yield¬ 
ing up I,heir valuables. A reward ot fifty 
giuneas was offered for the apprehension of 
the gang, and wiien this was augmented to a 
hundred, two of the ringleaders were arrested 
and hanged and tlie rest iut imidal cd. Rhoi (ly 
after this, in February 1736, Turpin en¬ 
countered on the Cambridge Road the high¬ 
wayman Tom King, with whom he is said to 
have entered into partnership. Having on 
one occasion lifted a fine horse from a certain 
Mr. Major near the Green Man in Eppiiig 
Forest, Turpin retained the animal for his 
personal use, and was traced through its 
means to the lied Lion in Whitechapel. A 
constable was on the point of airestinglOng 
for the theft, when Turpin, riding up, fired, 
but missed his man and shot his ally tlirough 
the breast. King died of l\is linrt, but not 
before he had given some indication of 
Turpin’s haunts, whither huntsmen proceeded 
with bloodhounds. Turpin novorthelcss 
escaped to Long Sutton, and thence made 
his way to Yorkshire, wliere under his 
mother’s name of I’almer he procured and 
sold horses. He was committed to York 
Csetle on suspicion of Iiorsc-stealing early in 
February 1739. Tried at York assizes on 
23 March 1733-9, before Sir William Chappie 
(1677-1745) Jji. v.], for stealing a black mare 
and foal at Welton, he was found guilty 
and Sentenced to death. He divided 3/. 10s. 
among five men to follow the cart as mour- 


King tor which he expressed regret, he iLn- 
fe.scd to one murder and several atioaW 
robberies. _ Most of his associates bad 
deceased him, a circumstance which IsZa 
to have elicited from the ordinary the 
phthegm-'There is no union s? liable^ 
dissolution as that of felons.’ ILs bodv ™ 
rescued from the clutches of a surged ^ 
the mob, and buried in the churohyaS of St 
George’s church, York. His fetteis, weiahinv 
twonty-eight pounds, are stiU shown at York 
Museum. 


Iho i'act of Turpin’s migration to the 
north after shooting King may have sup- 
gestod to Harrison Ainsworth the iatcmola- 
lion of the well-kiioivn legend of the ride to 
Yorkinto hisromanceof 'Rookwood’(188i) 
in which ‘ Diclt Tiupin ’ figured prominently 
TJic story was formerly associated with a 
highwayman Imown by the sobriquet of 
‘ Nicks,’ who in 1676 haimted the Cbatham 
road for the purpose of robbing sailors of 
their pay. llaving robbed a traveller at 
Gad’s Hill one morning, says the story (re¬ 
lated in Defoe’s ‘ 'Tour through Great Britain ’ 
i. 138,6 th edit. 1763, and also in the ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Lewis, Baron de Pollnitz,’ under 
dal 0 1M ay 1733), ‘ Nicks,’ who was mounted 
on a splendid bay mare, detemined to prove 
an alibi in case of ill conboguences. lie rode 
oft’at 4 A.M. to Gravesend and, while detained 
for an hour or so for a boat, baited bis horse. 
Crossing the water, lie rode to Chelmsford, 
whoro he rest ed and gave his horse some baUs, 
then through Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
and, after bOine brief rests, to York, where he 
put ill an appearance at the Bowling Green at 
n^artor before eight in the evening (roughly 
100 miles in fifteen hours). ‘Kicks' ot 
‘ Swift Nick' has been identified with John 
Nevison [q. v. j, who may well have W a 
closer connection with what is probably sn 
ancient myth of the north road than Ifichard 
Turpin, a very commonplace ruffion, who 
owes Ml his fame to the literary sMU of 
Ainsworth. According to ths more cir¬ 
cumstantial versions of the legend, Turpm 
sot out upon his adventurous ride from 
Broadway, Westminster, on his famous 
maro, ‘Black Bess,’ whence, says “Walcott 
(Westminster, p. 289), the ‘Black Horse,’ 
Broadway, had its name; but unfortunately 
tliD ‘ Black Horse’ is mentioned in Stow 
(ed. 1722). The spot where this same 
apocryphal black mare sank exhausted to 
the ground is still pomted out on Yorkrace- 
course, Equally baseless stories are told of 
Turpin's being hanged forstealing a bridle or 
sboutiiig a gamecock, and diatribes against 
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tLe iniquitr English la-ws have been based 
upon uiese fables (of. Qeni. Mag. 1819 
passim). Eabulous, too, in all probability, 
^ the Turpin traditions at Hounslow, at 
Fmehley, and at Enfield, where one of the 
robber’s lurking-places in Oamlet-moat is 
still pointed out. Dick Turpin's 'portman¬ 
teau ’forms the subject of an engraving in 
pinks’s ‘Olerkenwell’ {1881, p. 104; cf. 
Teobhd, JSnvirons of Zondon-, Eobihsoit, 
Mistorg and Axtiquitiet of JSnjield, 1823, i. 
68».) The legend was humorously ampli¬ 
fied in the well-known ballad in the ‘Pidt- 
wick Papers.’ 

[The Trial of the Notorious Highwayman. 
Richard Turpin at York .Sssizea on 22 Hareh 
1730, before the Hon. Sir William Chappie, knt.. 
Judge of Assize and one of His Majesty’s Jus¬ 
tices of the Court of King's Bench. Taken down 
in conrt by Thomas Kylls, professor of shorthand. 
To which is prefixed an exact account of the 
Slid Turpin from his first coming into Yorkshire 
to the time of his being committed prisoner to 
Tork Cjsde. .. with a copy of a letter which 
Turpin received from his father while under 
sentence ot do.itk, York, 1739; 4th edition ex¬ 
panded, 1739._ Numerous chapbook lives, 
lecbaufiSs of Ainswortli, bavo appeared in Lon- 
dtm and tho provinces between 1831 and ISOG. 
See also Oonl. Miig. 1739, p. 218; Hargrove's 
Hist, of York, ii. 310; Twyford and Griffiths's 
Records of York Custle, 1880, pp 251-6; Be- 
positions from York Castle, ed. B.sino, ISUl, p. 
279; 'Tyburn Chronicle, in. 99-112; Homark.ille 
Trials, pp, 100 aq.; WalforiTa Old and New 
London; Wheatley and Gunnaingham's London, i. 
219; Wroth's London PlsMure Gardens, p. 100; j 
Retrospoetive Keviow, vii. 283 ; Notes and 
fineries, 2nd sor. ix. 386, 433, 3rd scr. xi. 440, 
606, 8th ser, viii. 4; Standard, 23 May 1867.] 

T. S. 

TTJBQTJET db MATEBNE, Stb 
THEODO llE (1673-1065), physician. [See 
Mateenb.] 

TUBSTIN (<7.11‘10), archbishop of Y'ork. 
[See Thubstan.] 

TUKSWBLL THOMAS (1648-1686), 
canon of St. Paul’s, born in 1648 at Bishop’s 
Norton,'Lincolnshire, was educated at Eton 
College (Habwood, p. 181). Thence he was 
elated in 1666 to a scholarship at King’s 
College, Cambridge, being a^itted on 
23 Aug. On 24 Aug. 16G9 he was elected 
fellow, and he graduated B.A, in 1670 and 
M.A. in 1674. In 1672-3 he was licensed 
to practise surgery by the university, and in 
1678 to practise physic. Ho was incor¬ 
porated at Oxford on 14 July 1579, and is 
said by Poster to have been licensed to 

S ractiee medicine in 1678 and to have gro- 
uated M,D. in 1684. On, 20 Jan. 1575-6 


he vainly solicited from Bu^hley the post 
of keeper of the library at King’s College, 
Cambridge. He is said to have been steward 
to John IVhitgift [q. v.] while bishop of 
"Wooccester, and on 7 Nov. 1680 he was 
collated to the prebend of Portpoole in St. 
Paul's Cathedral He died early in 1684-5, 
his successor being appointed on 1 March 
(HenneS'sT, Novum Eepertonum Londin. p. 
46, S.V. ‘ Thurswell 

Cooper (Athena Cantahr. ii. 101) attri¬ 
butes to Turewell the authorship of; 1. ‘The 
Schoolemaster or Teacher of Table Philo¬ 
sophy . . .,’ London, 1670, 4to; 2nd ed. 
1683, 4to. 2. ‘A View of certain wonderful! 
Elfpcts of late Bayes come to Posse . . . 
written by T. T. this 28 Nov. 1678,’ London, 
1678, 4to. S. ‘A Myrrour for Martinists 
. . , published by T. T.,’ London, 1390, 4to. 
The first of these works is usually assigned 
to Thomas Twyne [q. v.]; its dedication to 
Alexander Nowell [q. v.J, dean of St. Paul’s 
while Turewell was canon, is some pre¬ 
sumption in TursweU’s favour, hut the 
< merry jests and delectable devises ’ of which 
the fom'th book consists are scarcely such 
os would he dedicated by a canon to his 
dean (of. manuscript notes in British Museum 
copy of the 1388 edit.; BLalkeit and 
LuVo, col. 2271). The second work is pos¬ 
sibly by Turswell, though Thomas Tynome 
[q. V.], another of the numeroue contem- 
orary T. T.’s, is an equally probable candi- 
ate. The third ismamfestly not byTurswell, 
because be died before the Martin Maiv 
Prelate controversy broke out. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Hnzlitt's Haod- 
Look aad OoUeitions; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, p. 515; Brydges’s Censura Lib. v. 279 j 
Cooper’s Atheuse Cautdir. ii. 101; Posts r’s Alumni 
Oxou.; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 428 ; Neweonrt's 
Bepeitorium, i. 200.] A P. P. 

THBTON, JOHN (1736-1800), physician, 
born in Staffordshire on 16 Nov. 17S3, was 
son of John Turton (1700-1764), physician, 
of Wolverhampton and of Adel^i Street, 
London, by his wife Dorothy, only surviving 
child of Gregory Hickman. Dr. Johnson 
wrote some verses to this lady, ‘ To Miss 
Hickman playing on the Spinet ’ (Boswell, 
Life of Johnson, ed. Croker, 1791, p. 23). 
John entered Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
23 Oct. 1762, graduating thence B.A. 16 June 
1766, and M. A. 31 May 1769. In May 1761 
he obtaiued a Radoliffe traveUing fellowship 
at University College, Oxford, etnd on 28 Sepb 
1761 began to study medicine atLeydmi 
(Peacock, Index of JLeyden Stude^, 1888). 
He graduated M.B. from University College 
11 Deo. 1702, and M.D. 27 Feb. 1767. lie 
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was elected a fellow of the Boyal Society on 
17 Nov. 1708, and admitted on 6 March 

1767. He settled in London, was admitted 
a candidate at the College of Physicians 
24 Sept. 1767, and elected a fellow 30 Sept. 

1768. He was a censor in 1769,1776, 1783, 
and 1788, and became an elect 26 June 1788. 
He soon attained a large practice, was physi¬ 
cian to the queen’s houswold in 1771, physi¬ 
cian in ordinary to the queen in 1783, and in 
1707 physician in ordina^ to the king and 
to tho Prince of Wales. UaTing grown rich 
by his practice, ho resigned his post of elect 
in the College of Physicians and retired to 
Brasted Place in Kent, which he had pur¬ 
chased from Lord Erederick Oampbell and 
rebuilt. George III gave him a striking clock 
to put on his house, which was once in Uie 
turret of the Ilorso Guards. IIo died with¬ 
out issue at Brasted on 14 April 1806, and 
is buried in the parish church, whore he 
has a white marble sarcophagus, Ilis wife 
Mary was daughter and coheiress of Joseph 
Kitchingmon of Balk Hall, near Thir^. 
On her death on 38 Jan. 1810 Turton’s real 
property, amounting to 9,0007. a year, besides 
00,0001 in tho funds, deacendod by will to 
his relative, Edmund Petors, who assumed 
the name of Turton. 

[Munk’a Ooll. of Phys. ii. 281; Poster’s 
A.luinnl Oxon, I 7 I 8 -I 886 ; Gout, Mag. 1806,i. 
391, 1781 1610 i. 288 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1894: Thomsen’s lliet of the Xioyal Soeiety, 
1812.T N. M, 

TURTON,THOMAS (1780-1864),bishop 
of Ely, born in Yorkshire on 26 Feb. 1780, 
was the son of Thomas Turton of Hatfield, 
Yorkshire, by his wife Ann, daughter of 
Francis Harn of Douby. In 1801 he became 
a pensioner of Queens’ Oollegc, Cambridge. 
Two years afterwards he migrated to OttUia- 
rine U all, whence he proceeded B. A. in 1806, 
being senior wrangler; but as regards the 
Smim’s prize, he and Samuel Hunter Christie 
of Trinity College wore declared equal. In 
1806 he was elootod a fellow of his college, 
and in 1807 he succeeded to tho office of tutor. 
In 1808 he commenced M.A., and ho served 
the office of moderator in tho schools for the 
years 1810,1811, and 1812. In 1816 he took 
the degree of B,D, 

In 1823 he was appointed Lucasian pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics, and in 1836 he ac¬ 
cepted the college living of Gimingham- 
cum-Trunoh, Norfolk, but was recalled to 
the university in the following year by his 
election to the office of regius professor of 
divinity on the resignation of John Kaye 
[q. V.], bishop of Bristol. Soon afterwards 
he was created D.D, by royal mandate. On 
5 July 1837 he was collated to the prebend 


of Ileydom-cum-Walton in the cathedral 
church of Lmcoln. In November 1830 


J j. otBruorouffU, Taoaiti' 
by the promotion of James H^y Monk 
m. v.j to the see of Gloucester and Bristni 
Turton filled this office until 1842, wWh 

wasappointeddeanofWestminster.IuMatth 

1846 he was, on the recommendation of Sit 
Robert Peel, raised to the see of Ely, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Joseph Allen. For several 
years preceding his decease increasing infir¬ 
mities precluded him from the active dis¬ 
charge of his episcopal functions. He died 
unmarried at Elyllonse, Dover Street, Pic¬ 
cadilly, London, on 7 Jan. 1864, and was 
buried at Kensnl Green oemete^,m agtave 
adjoining that of his friend Dr. Thomas Mus- 
grave, archbishop of York [q. v.] 


- ---iTillCf, 

and at various times entered into conflict 
with Edward Copleston [q. v,], bishop of 
Llandaff, on the doctrine olP predestination- 
with Thomas Burgess (1766-1837) [q.v.]', 
bishop of Salisbury, on the characteroiPo^ 
sou; with Lord Brougham on natural theo¬ 
logy ; and with Cardinal Wiseman on the 
doctrine of the euchorist. He was the author 
of several other polemical tracts and pam¬ 
phlets, and also edited William Wilson’s ‘ 11- 
lustration of the Method of explainmg the 
New Testament by the early opinions of the 
JewB and Christians concormng Christ,’ Coin- 
bridge, 1838, 8vo; and John Hay’s ‘Lec¬ 
tures on Divinil.y.’ He was opposed to the 
abolition of religious tests at the universities, 
and set forth ms views in 1834 in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled ' Thoughts on the Admission 
of Porsons, without regard to their Eeligioue 
Opinions, to the Universities ’ (Cambridge, 
8v^' 3na edit. 1836), 

His taste in the fine arts was well known, 
and ho made a valuable collection of pic¬ 
tures. Tie was the composer of several ex¬ 
cellent pieces of church music. 

[Daily Tologrnph,9 and 16 Jan, 1864; Dahlia 
Review, 1830, vii. 197 i Examiner, 16 Jan. 1861, 

£ . 44 ! lllustralsdLondon News, 12 March 1864; 

0 Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy; Lowndes’s BiU. 
Man. cd. Bohn; Mon of the Time, 1862, p, 264; 
Morning Post, 9 Jan. 1864; Notes and Qaeiics, 
let Bor. xii. 430; Timos, 9 Jan. 1864, p. 0,_col, 
3, 12 ,Tan. p. 9, col. 1; Word’s Life of Cardinal 
Wisomnn, i. 243.] T. C. 

TURTON, WILLIAM (1762-1836), con- 
chologist, born at Olveston on 21 May 1762, 
was tho fifth child of William Turton (1781- 
1802), solicitor of Olveston, Gloucestershire, 
and his wife Rachel, only daughter of the 
Rev. Andrew Outhhert of Monmouth, and 
on her mother’s side a descendant of Edward, 
eleventh harou Zouohe. He matriculated 
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ftom Oriel College,Oxford, on 28Marolil781, 
tfiadnating B.A. on 3 Feb. 1783, proceeding 
3 [ A, on 32 Feb. 1791, and M.B. on 16 July 
1791. He commenced practice in Swansea, 
lis leisure time being devoted to the study 
of naturid history and the publication of 
vjrious works. About 1797 he married a 
jlisa Salmon, by whom he had a son and 
three daughters. 

From the pi'efaces to his books it appears 
that he was still at Swansea in 1807, that 
ftoni 1813 to 1816 ho was in Dublin, in 1819 
atTeignmouth, in 1823 at Tomuay, and in 
1881 at Bideford, where he died on 28 Dec. 
1833 . Ha had been elected a fellow of the 
tinnean Society in 1809. 

Turton was author of: 1. 'A Medical 
Glossary,’ London, 1797,4to 5 2nd edit. 1802. 
3 . 'British Fauna,’ vol. i. (all publiehed), 
Ssauaea, 1807, 12moi London, 1810, 8 vo, 
3 , ‘Some Ohaervations on Gonaumptiou,’Lon- 
don,1810) 8 vo; Dublin, 1813. 4. ‘ A Concho- 
logical Dictionary of the British Islands,’ in 
which he was ‘ assisted^ his daughter,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1819,12mo. 6 . ‘ Oonohylia Instdarum 
Bntannicflium ’ (bivolveB only!, Exeter,1832, 
4 to) reiesued as ‘ Bivalve Shelie of theBritish 
Wands,' London, 1880, 4to. 6 . ‘ Manual of 
theLandand Freshwater Sheila of theBritish 
Wonds,’ London, 1881,12mo; another edi¬ 
tion, hu'gely rewritten by John Edward 
Gray [h. v.], 8 vo, London, 1840 and 1867. 
7.' A%eatise on Hot and Cold Baths’ [no 
date]. He also wrote, in conjunction with 
J, F. Kingston, the natural history portion of 
N. T. Carrington’s ‘ Teignmouth, Dawlish, and 
Torquay Guide’ (Teignmouth [1828 P] 8 to). 
Three papers on scientifle eubjects were 
written by him for the ‘ Zoological Journal ’ 
and the ‘Magazine of Natural History ’ be¬ 
tween 1826 and 1884. He is also said to have 
prroored a ‘ Pocket Flora.’ 

Turton edited a‘General System of Na¬ 
ture, translated from Gmelin’s last edition 
of the Systema Naturte [of Linnieus],’ &c. 
London, 7 vole. 4to [Swansea, pvinted],l802- 
1806, vds. i-v. reprinted in 1806 j a new 
edition of Goldsmith's ‘ History of the Earth,’ 
1805 and 1816, 6 vole,; and ' Luctus Nel- 
soniani. Poems [by different authors] on 
the Death of Lord Nelson, in Latin and 
English, written for the Turtonian Medals,’ 
London, 1807,4to. 

He gave his coBection of shells, before his 
'Mimuhl’ appeared, to William Clark of 
Bath. They subsequently passed into the 
hands of John Q wyn Jeffreys [q. v.], and are 
now with thelatter’s collection in the United 
States National Museum at Washington. 
2 hrioma, a genus of hivalveshells, was named 
inhis honour in 1840 by Forbes and Planley, 


who remark, however, that Turton was not 
always to be relied on in his published state¬ 
ments. 

[Biogr. Diet, of living Authors, 1816; Gent. 
Mctg. 1838, 1 . 567; Bntten and Boulger's Biogr. 
Index; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Forbes and 
Hanley’s Hist. Brit. MoU. ii. 81; information 
kindly supplied by bis great-nephew. Major 
W. H, Turton, B.B.; prefaces and advertise* 
moots to his works ; British Museum Cat,; Nat. 
Hist, Museum Cat.; Iloyal Soc. O-it.] B. B. W. 

TUSSAUD, MARIE, Madame Tussaud 
(1760-18601, founder of the waxwork 
exhibition known by her name, born at 
Berne in 1760, was the posthumous daugh¬ 
ter of Joseph Graaholtz, a soldier who had 
served on the staff of General Wunnser in 
the seven years' war, by his wife Marie, 
the widow of a Swiss pastor named Walther. 
In 1766 she was adopted by her maternal 
uncle, Johann Wilhelm Christoph Kurtz 
or Greutz (he subsequeutly latinised his 
name into Curtins), under whose auspices 
she was taken to Paris and taught wax 
modelling an art in which she became pro¬ 
ficient. Curtins, a German Swiss (though 
duringthetevolutionfcom prudential motives 
he gave himself out to he an Alsatian), mi¬ 
grated to Paris in 1770, and ten years later 
started a ‘ Cabinet de Oire ’ in the Palais 
Iloyal. The business was extended in 1783 
by the creation of a ' Caverne des grands 
voleurs ’ (the nucleus of the ' Changer of 
Horrors ’) in the Boulevard du Temple, in 
a house formerly occupied by Foulon. Cur- 
tius eeema to have been a man of taste and 
conviviality; a mania for modelling in wax 
was fashionable in Paris, and the ' cero- 
plastic studio ’ of M. Cartius in the ' Palais,’ 
owing largely no doubt to its central position, 
became for a time a popular rendezvous for 
Parisian notabilities. There as a child 
Marie Tussaud was spoken to by Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Franklin, Diderot, Condorcet,aiid 
other famous men, and she was even sent 
for to Versailles to give lessons in flower- 
modelling to Madame £lisabetb,LouiB XVI’s 
sister. On 12 July 1789 a crowd of well- 
dressed persons obtained fiomthe exhibition 
in the Palais Royal the busts of Necker and 
Philippe d’Orleans, and carried the effi^es 
throng the city dressed in crape. Two 
days later Cnrtias proved his patriotism by 
taking part in the ‘etorming’ ot the Bastille. 
At the dose of the year, as one of the 
‘ vainqueurs de la Bastille,’,he wasjpresented 
by the municipally with an inscribed mus¬ 
ket (still preserved at Madame Tussaud’s). 
Three brothers and two unoles of Marie 
Tussaud were in the Swiss guard, and all 
perished hravdy in defending the Tuileiies 
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on 10 Aug. 1702. The safety of Marie and 
her uncle was ensured by the powerful pro¬ 
tection of Oollot d’llerboit, from whom 
OurtiuB is said to have received some employ¬ 
ment under the committee of public safety. 
Ho was certaiuly called upon to model the 
lifeless heads of a number of victims of the 
Terror, and of this repulsive work his niece 
would appear to have had more tlion her 
fair share. Marie is said to have been 
imprisoned for a short time under the 
Terror, and to have had as a fellow-captive 
Josephine de Beauharnais. Her uncle (after 
9 Thermidor, 28 July 1794) came under sus¬ 
picion as a partisan of tho organisers of the 
Terror, and met his death under strong sus¬ 
picion of poison. 

In the meantime Marie had married M. 
Tussaud, the son of a well-to-do wine grower 
from M&coii, and for six years with varying 
fortune they seem to have coiried on the 
Cabinet de Gire undor the name of Curtins. 
About 1800 she separated from her husband, 
and in 1802 she got a passport from FouchS 
and transferred her cero-plastic museum to 
England. At the outset ^c xdantod herself 
at tne Lyceum in the Strand, and hor exhi¬ 
bition soon eclipsed the notorious old wax- 
work of Mrs. Salmon, under whose name four 
rooms of tableaux in the style of Mrs. Jorley 
were shown near St. Dunston’s, Fleet Street, 
from early in the eighteenth century down to 
1812 (of. ilpeotator,No. 28; Harl, MS. 6931; 
Brit.Mus, Cat.) Subsequently Madame Tus¬ 
saud removed her ‘ Museum’ to Elackheath, 
and later her figures were displayed in all the 
largo towns of the United Kingdom. Many 
of them were submerged on one occasion in 
the Irish Channel, and in the Bristol riots 
of October 1831 her show was within an 
ace of being burned to the ground. One 
of her first catalogues, dated Bristol 1823, 
is headed ‘Biographical and BcBcrijitive 
Sketches of the wme-length compoution 
Figures and other works of Art forming tho 
Unrivalled Exhibition of Mms. Tussaud 
(niece to the celebrated Oourcia of Paris), 
and artist to Her late lloyal Highness 
Mme. Elizaboth, sisior to Louis KvIII’ 
(Brit. Mus.; an edition of 1827 is described 
in Notes and Queries, 7th ser. xii.) Among 
the figures stated to have been taken from 
life ai'e George III (1809), Napoleon (1816), 
Josephine (1796), Louis XVIII (1814\ Vol¬ 
taire (March 1778), Bobespierre, * taken 
immediately after his execution by order of 
the General Assembly,’ Marat, Carrier, Fon- 
quier Tinville, and Hubert. In 1883 the 
exhibition found a settled homo in Baker 
Street, London. Madame Tussaud’s re¬ 
markable collection of relics, already includ¬ 


ing the bloodstained shirt in whi^^T^^ 
was assassinated (purchased bv ^ 

the Mozarin sale)^£id the^^ 
of one of Iho ^1, pfllnSfCj Si 
enhanced in value m 1842 bv the nimAn? 
of Napoleon’s travelling cawiaae ^bn^! 
Brussels for the Moscow^ eampaim in^o 
and captured at Jemappes after the battS 
of Waterloo (‘The Militaiy Cmiaw of 
Napoleon,; 1843) Marie TiisaudretU 
her faculties to the last, and distinguish^ 
visitors to the exhibition, from the finka of 
Wellington doTOwai'ds, were entertained 
by her recollections. When she was over 

eighty sho divided aU she possessed between 
her two sons, Joseph and Francois ferand- 
fnther of Johii Theodore Tussaud, the pWt 
modeller to tho exhibition). She died at 
Baker Street on 16 April I860, and her 
remains wore placed in the vaults of the 
Boman catholic olmpol in ths Fulham Road 
A wax model of the old lady is shown in 
the Mnrylebone Bead, whither the eihiK- 
tion (now the property of a company) was 
removed from Baker Street in 1884 fses 
Titnes, U July 1884). '■ 


[Tho Memoirs of Madame Tussaud, ei P, 
Horvd, London, 1838, 8vo (with lithomphio 
portwit of Marie v. Ctresholtz in 1778), of which 
an ttbridgmont appeared in 1878, containa a 
littlo information, but its statoments must be 
received with the greatest caution, as it is evi¬ 
dently II rdchauffi from Mme, de Campan and 
Hmikr sources, adapted to suit Enghsh pra- 
judicos, and bearing little relation to the per¬ 
sonal experiences of Madame Tussand. The 
original work is becoming scarce. Inthelti- 
ptrt. des ConnaiBsanoes UsuellBs, Suppl., Pans, 
18G8, ii. 477, Madame Tussaud is said to he the 
motboc of Curtius ; similar inaccuiaoies aboand. 
8 ob also Gent.Mag. 1860, ii. 88; AnnualBegister, 
1860; London Bc.idor, 13 Sept.lS66; TimWs 
CurioailioB of London, pp. 360,819; Chambers's 
Book of Bays, i. 617; Wolford's Old and Few 
Loudon, iv. 410, 420; Darlington’s London and 
Environs, 1808, p. 394; Wheatley and Cunning¬ 
ham's London, iii. 412; Leisure Dour, 1362, 
p. 182; Chambers's Joiumal, 27 July 1878; 
Lo Breton’s Essui Bist. sur la Sculpture an Gire, 
Rouen, 1894, p. 61; Intermhdiaire des Che> 
cbours ot des Curieux, vol. x. passim; Larousse's 
DictioDuulre, s.v.' Cabinet de Cire;' Babeau'a 
Paris on 1780, p. 143; Lefouve's Paris rue pax 
rue, 1876, iii. 426; Diet, de la Gonversatiau, 
1. rii.; Lo Ohruuiqueur d6sceuvr6 on I'espiondu 
Boulevard du Temple, 1782; Mme. Tussaud'a 
Exhibition CaUilogne (with an able introdnebon 
by George Augustus Sala), 1897.] T. S. 

TUBSEE, THOMAS (1624 P-1680), 
agrioultural writer and ^oet, was born at 
Bivonhall, near Witham m Essex. Fuller 
says he came of on ancient family, and ha 
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jiimself claims to liava been of eentle birti, 
fcotthe family cannot be traced back further 
than to his grandfather. The date of 
j,user’s bh'th is uncertain. Dr. Mavov 
places it in 1616, on very slender grounds, 
{lis date is, howeve^ supported by the 
sntty in the register or the church of St. 
Jfilmred, -which malies Tusser about sixty- 
four at his death, and the tablet in the 
church at Manningtree, -which makes him 
sixty-five. If we accept the tradition re¬ 
ferred to by R. B. Gardmer (Adnussion Jiey. 
e/St. Paul's School, p. 468), that he was at 
St. Paul’s School when Lily was head¬ 
master, we should have to place the date of 
his birth even a few years earlier. As, how¬ 
ever, Tusser was elected to Khig’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1643, and as ha would have 
been ineligible at the oge of nineteen, the 
date of his birth is more probably about 1624. 

He was the fourth son of William Tusser 
and of Isabella, a daughter of Thomas Smith 
of Eivenhall (rmtations of Esset, 1668, 
1613, Harl. Soo. 1878, xiii. 117,304-6). At 
HI early age he was eent as a chorister to 
'WolUuffford College,’ i.e. tho collegiate 
chapel of the castle of Wallingford in Berk- 
aluie, where, as would appear from his own 
account, he was ill-treated, iU-clothed, and 
lU-fed. He was hurried from one place to 
another ‘ to serve the choir, now there, now 
hare,’ by people who had license to press 
choristers for the royal service. At last, 
through the influence, it would appear, of 
some friends, he became a chorister in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, under John Redlbrd [|q.T.], 
organist and almoner,' an excellent musician.' 
Bence ho passed to Eton, where he studied 
under the famous Nicholas UdaU [q. v.], of 
-svhose severity he complains in some well— 
hoewn lines. ’ Harwood (Alumni Etonenses, 
p, 160) erroneously gives his name as Wil¬ 
liam, and the date 01 his entry as 1643. 

After leaving Eton Tueser stayed for some 
time in London, and then went to Gam- 
hridge. Though he does not mention the 
fact in his autobiography, he won elected to 
Khig’s College in 1548 (HaTonBB, MSS. 
Catalog, Pratpos. Soo. Sehol. Coll. Eegal. 
Cambr.) He removed to Trinity Hall, and 
has recorded the happy life he passed there 
among congenial companions. Sickness com¬ 
pelled him to leave the university, and he 
mined the court as ‘servant’ to William 
Paget, first baron Paget of_ Beaudesert 
[q, V,], in the character of musician. This is 
oondusively proved by bis own words in 
the dedication of his ‘Ilimdreth Points’ 
(1667) to that nobleman : ‘ A care I had to 
serve that way,’ and he contrasts his life at 
court with his subsequent labours; ‘ My 


music since bath been the plough.’ In the 
service of Lord Paget, who was ‘ good to his 
servants,’ Tusser spent ten years, and then 
leaving the court—against the wishes, it 
-would seem, of his patron—he married and 
settled down as a farmer at Cattiwade in 
Suffolk. Here he composed a ‘Hundreth 
Good Pointes of Hushandrie.' He also intro¬ 
duced into the neighbourhood the culture of 
h-arley. But his -wife fell ill, and ‘ could not 
more toil abide, so nigh sea side,’ so Tusser 
removed to Ipswich, -v^ere she died. About 
the name snd the family of this first wife 
we know nothing; she left Tusser no chil¬ 
dren. Shortly Mter her death he married 
Amy, daughter of Edmund Moon, amarriag^e 
which it may be conjectured was not very 
successful, for Tusoer laments the increased 
expenditure in which ‘ a wife in youth’ in¬ 
volved him. By this wife he had three 
sons—^Thomas, John, and Edmond—and one 
daughter, Mary. 

Tusser then .«etlled down at West Dere¬ 
ham in Norfolk; but in 1569 on the death 
there of his patron, Sir Eobart Southwell [see 
under SoniHWBMi, Sin Eioeabb], he re¬ 
moved to Norwich. Here he found a new 
protector in John Salisbury, dean of Norwich, 
through whose influence he got a Eving, pro¬ 
bably as binging-man in the cathedral. Sick¬ 
ness, however, forced him again to migrate, 
this time to Fairsted in Essex, the tithes of 
which place he farmed for some time with 
Ettle success. He then came to London, 
and his third sou, Edmond, -was baptised at 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on 13 Morim 1672- 
1678. Bat tbs plague which raged in Lon¬ 
don during 1673-4 forced Tusser to take 
refuge once again in Cambridge, where he 
matriculated as a servant of Trinity Hall, at 
what date is not certainly known. Cam¬ 
bridge would seem, from Tusser’s own ac¬ 
count, to have been his favourite residence, 
but he did not settle there, returning to 
London, where he died on 3 May ISS), a 

f risoner for debt in the Poultry counter, 
[e was buried in the church of St. Mildred 
in the Poultry, and his epitaph is recorded 
by Stow(T.Mii.BonKM,Historyqif(Ae Church 
<f St, Mildred, 1872, p. 34; Slow, Survey 
(f London, ed. Strype, bk. iii, p. 81). 

The first germ of Tuaser’s work was the 
' Hundreth Good Pointes of Hushandrie, im¬ 
printed by Eiohard Tottel, the third day of 
February, An. 1667.’ In the same year 
(1657) John Days had license to print the 
* Hundreth Poyntes of Good Husserie’ (Ee- 
gieter Stationers' Sail, A. foL 23 a). In 
1661 Thomas Hacher had license for a 
logue of wyvynge and thry-vynge of Tus- 
shors,' a poem wuch was later incorporated 
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with the ‘ Ilwahandry.’ Editions of the ‘ Ilun- 
dred Points ’ are also thoiwht to have ap- 

E eared in 1662 and 1664. La 1670 was pub- 
shed * A Hundreth Good Pointes of llu.s- 
haadry,lato^maried unto a Hundreth Good 
Poyntes of Huswifery.’ In 1673 they were 
amplified to five hundred, ‘Five Hundreth 
Pomtes of Good Husbandry united to as 
many of Good Huswifery,’ and to this edition 
was prefixed an autobiography in verse, which 
was amplified in succeodmg editions. The 
1673 edition was reprinted in 1674 (Brit. 
Mus.), an edition strangely overlooked by the 
modern editors, Mavor and Herrtage. Fur¬ 
ther reprints appeared in 1677, 1680,1685, 
1580,1690,1693,1697, 1699 (twice, both by 
Peter Short in London, and Waldegrave in 
Edinburgh), 1604,1010, 1614, 1020, 1638, 
1672,1692. AU these sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century editions are in black letter. 
In 1710 appeared ‘Tusser Kedivivus,’ a re¬ 
print of the more practical part of Tusser’s 
work in monthly issues. In this Tusser was 
brought up to date, and explained in a com¬ 
mentary (by one Daniel Hillman) inserted at 
the end of each stanza. Another edition of 
‘ Tusser Redivivus' appeared in 1744. 

Tn 1810 the incorrect 1699 edition by 
Shoidi of Tuaser’s ‘Five Hundred Points’ 
was reprinted m Sir Walter Scott’s edition 
of the ‘Somers Tracts ’ (iii. 403-661). At 
the some time a reprint of the ‘Hundred 
Points’ appeared as part of Sir Eperton 
Brydges’s ‘BritishBibliomapher,’ vol. lii, sub 
! this edition was also reprinted sepa¬ 
rately in a neat thin quarto volume. In 1812 
appeared Mavor's standard edition; in 1834 
the ‘ Hundred Points’ were again roprinted 
from the private press of Charles Clark of 
Great Totham, Essex; in 1848 a selection 
was printed at Oxford j in 1878 appeared 
the English Dialect Society’s edition, edited 
by W. Payne and S. J. Herrtage. This 
consists of a reprint of tho ‘ Five Hundred 
Points ’ from the issue of 1680 and of tho 
‘Hundred Points’ from that of 1667. 
Tusser’s works also appear in Southey’s 
‘Select Works of the British Poets,’ from 
Chaucer to Johnson,’1831, pp. 143-199. 

Southey, who appears to have boon a care¬ 
ful student of Tusser (see Commonplace JJook, 
1861, i. 171-4,497,498, ii. 326,331, iv. 290), 
speaks of him as a ‘good, honest, homely, 
useful old rhymer.’ His verses are not with¬ 
out practical agricultural value, and he has 
even been styled ‘ the British Varro ’ (Davy). 
‘There is nowhere to be found,’ says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘ excepting perliaps in Swift’s 
"Directions to Servants,” evidenco of such 
rigid and minute attention to every depart¬ 
ment of domestic economy,,., Although 


neither beauty of description nor 
of diction was Tusser’s object, he hw^ 
quently attained, what better indeed suiM 
hispmpose, a sort of homely, pointed 
quaint expression, like that of the old Eii» 
hah proverb, which tho rhyme and the alb 
teration tend to fix on the memory of tb 
reader.’ It is indeed surprising how many 
English proverbs can be traced back tn 
Tusser. It has been customary to contraat 
the shrewdness ot Tuaser’s maxims with the 
apparent ill-success of his life; this idea is 
dwelt on in Peacham’s ‘ Minerva’ (16131 
an epigrem which also appeared m a terser 
form as follows: 


Tusser, they tell mo when thou wort aUve 

Thou, teaching thrift, thyselfcouldst never thrive- 

So, like the whetstone, many men are wont ’ 
To sharpen others when thomaelves are blunt. 

The same idea runs through Fuller’s ac¬ 
count in his 'Worthies of England: ‘This 
stone of Sisyphus could gather no moss; ’ ‘ He 
spread his bread with all aorta of butter, yet 
none would stick thereon;’ ‘None beme 
better at the theory or worse at the nractiee 
of husbandry.’ 

[Tu'.sor’s Metrical Autobiography, in the I 673 
andlator editions of his Ilusbandry; Coxe’s Select 
Works of Benjamin Stillingfleet, vol. li, pt, d 
p. 663; FuUor’s Worthies of England, Essex 
1662, i. 336; Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry] 
ed. Price, 1840, vol. iii. § liii. pp. 248-67 ; iS’ 
son's Bibliugniphia Footica, 1802; Davy’s 
Athonir SufFulcieDSOs apud Addit. MS, 19166 f. 
226; Hawkins’s General Hist, of Musio, 1868,' 
ii. 687; Sir Walter Scott's sketch in Somers 
Tracts, iii. 403-7 ; Mayor’s Tusser, 1812, pp. 
6-3-1; Payrio and Herrtoge’s Tusser, 1878, pp. 
xi-xxxi; Notes and Queries, Ist ser, xii. 119, 
163, 6th Bor. xi, 416, 6tb ser. x, 40.) E. C-i, 


TUTOHIN, JOHN (1661 P-1707), whig 
pamphleteer, was born about 1661, probably 
in Hampshire or the Isle of Wight (^, 
Observatoi', iii. No, 87). He himself says 
(t6.17 to 20 May, 8 to 12 July 1704) that 
he was bom a freeman of the city of Lon¬ 
don, and that hie father, grandfather, and 
several of his uncles were nonconformist 
minislere. No doubt he was nearly related 
to the Eev. Kobert Tutchin of Newport, Lie 
of Wight, who, like his three sons, was 
ejected in 1662 (Paimeb, The Nonm- 
/ormiat'a Memorial, 1802, i, 349, ii. 262, 
276-6). Tutchin seems to have been at 
school at Stepney, and is said by a detractor 
to have been expelled for stealing (TAe 
Devil turned Limner, 1704). 

In 1086 Tutchin published ‘Poems on 
several Occasions, with a Pastoral [The Un¬ 
fortunate Shepherd], to which is added a 
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Discourse of Life.’ In the summer of the 
same year he toolc part in the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth's rising, antt -was tried before Judge 
Jeffreys at the ‘ Bloody Assizes ’ held nt 
Dorchester in the autumn. Tutohm and 
others had raised men at Lymington, and 
Jeflreys sentenced liim to imprisonment for 
wren years, and yearly to he -whipped through 
jU the market to-wns in Dorset; to pay a fine 
of a hundred marks, and to find security 
lor good behaviour during life. ‘ You are 
a rebel,’ said Jeffreys, ' and all vom' family 
have been rebels since Adam. ^hey tell me 
that you are a poet. I’ll cap verses with 
you.’ Eventually Jeffreys was bribed to 
recommend a pardon. Afterwards, when 
Jeflteys was in the Tower, Tutchin visited 
him; Jeffreys pleaded that he had acted 
only in accordance with Ms instructions, 
and Tutchin, who had gone to ruvile, came 
away somewhat mollified at the spectacle of 
the mllen tyrant (MAcairXia.T, Mistoiy, chaps. 

T.xiv.) 

After the accession of 'William III, Tut- 
chin published ‘An Heroiek Poem upon 
the late Expedition of his Majesty to rescue 
England from Popery, Tyranny, and Arbi¬ 
trary Government,’ 1689, and ‘ The British 
Musa : or Tyranny exposed. A Satire j 
occasioned by all the fulsome and lying 
Poems and Elegies that have been written 
on the Death of the late King James’ 
(1701). He also printed ‘ A Gongiatulatory 
Poem to the Hev. John TUlotson upon hia 
Promotiou to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury,’ 1691; ‘ The Eart^uake of 
Jamaica, described in a Pindaric^ Poem,’ 
1692; and ‘ A Pindariek Ode in praise of 
Folly and Knavery,’ 1606. About 1692 a 
clerkship was found for him in the victual¬ 
ling office, with a salary of about 402. and 
fees. In 1696, however, he accused the 
commissioners of cheating the king of vast 
sums of money. He did not est^lish his 
case, and was dismissed (Jfr. William Fi/l- 
lefa Letter to Mr. John TvtoMn, 1703; 
The whole Life qf Mr, William Fuller, 
1703, p. 70). Tutchin is sometimes called 
'captain,’ and he appears to have been in 
the army in Ireland at some time during 
King '\Villiam’B reign {The JSramination, 
Tryal, and Condetmmiion ofRd>ellion 06[ser- 
mtojr, 1703, p. 16). 

On 1 Aug. 1700 there appeared 'Ihe 
Foreigners: a Poem,’ which Defoe called ‘a 
vile abhorred pamphlet m very ill verse,’ 
attacking the king and the Dutch nation. 
It is remembered as having provoked Detoe’s 
answer, ‘ The True-born l&glishman,’ Tnt- 
fhin was arrested by ‘ Au^st 10 , . . his 
poem containing reflections upon several 


great men' (Ltjttebli., Brief Relation of 
State Affain, iv. 070; Mr. W. Fuller^ a Letter 
to Mr, J, Tutchin). Fuller, who attributes 
all his own crimes to Tutchin’s influence, 
says that it was Tutchin who induced him 
to publish the ‘Original Letters of King 
James’in 1700 {Whole Life of Mr. W.Fidler), 
FuDer says that Tutchin was the author of 
* The Mouse grown a Kat ’ (January 1702), 
in which parliament was attacked for cen¬ 
suring Fuller (Letter to Tutchin). 

On 1 April 1702 Tutchin issued the first 
number of a periodical, ‘The Observator,' in 
a single folio sheet, in imitation of the 
paper issued by Sir Roger L’Estrange [q. v.] 
m 1681. He was paid sometimes half a 
guinea and sometimes twenty shillings for 
each number (Hotvbll, iSitots Triala, xiv. 
1106,1123). After eight weekly numbers 
this paper appeared twice a week, and the 
first three volumes, each of a hundred num¬ 
bers, were afterwards issued with title-pa^ 
and prefaces. Tutchin soon adopted the 
form of a dialogue between the ‘ Observator' 
and a countryman, and in this manner 
attacked the tones, with frequent on¬ 
slaughts upon the immorality of the d^, 
and players and playhouses in porticulor. 
August 1702 he printed ‘ A ‘vindication of 
the Observator in answer to a scandalous 
Libel lately prmted, called the Observator 
observed.’ A tory reply to Tutchin’s paper, 
‘The Rehearsal,’ 'by Ohorles Leslie [q. v.], 
was commenced on 6 Aug. 1704, the first 
number being called ‘ The Observator,’ and 
the fifth ‘ The Rehearsal of Observator.’ Tut- 
chin’s periodical was continued after his 
death for the benefit of his widow, and lin¬ 
gered on until 1712, when it was killed by 
the stamp tax. 

‘ A Dialogue between a Dissenter and the 
Observator concerning the “ Shortest Way 
with the DissenterB,"'published by Tutchin 
early in 1703, was chiefly in defence of Defoe, 
to whose honesty he testifies (yfnstss, life 
and Timed of 'Daniel Defoe, ii, 82). In 
July 1708 he was prosecuted bv the attom^- 
general, Tutchin says that the indictment 
was for writing against the papists, and 
that the grand jury ignored the bill (06- 
aervator, vol. ii. Nos. 27, 28). 

An attack on the administration of the 
navy led to a resolution of the House of 
Commons (16 Dee. 1703) that Tutchin should 
attend a committee to answer what might 
be objected against him, and that a bill 
should be brought in to restrain the licentious¬ 
ness of the press (LtraTBra.!., Brief Relation, 
T. 370). On 3 J an. 1704 the house ordered 
Tutchm’s arrest. He lay concealed in the 
country, but in May he surrendered and gave 
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1 , 0001 . bail, and on the 29th he appeared in 
court and renewed the bail {Obiervator, yol. 
iii. No. 18; Luttehli., v. 426, 420) 

The trial tooh place on 4 Nov. 1704 at the 
GnildhoU. Tutcliin pleaded not guilty, but 
the jury, after a quarter of an hour’s retire¬ 
ment, found him guilty. The sentence was 
to be as the judges of the court of queen’s 
bench thought nt (Tryal and Emmination. 
<ff Mr. John Tutchin for writing a certain. 
Libel, called the Observator, fol.) Technical 
pleas against the conviction wore raised by 
Tutchin’s counsel, and on 28 Nov., after 
several adjournments, the verdict was set 
aside, and ' it was never afterwards thought 
fit to try him again ’ (IIowbll, State Trials, 
xiv. 1096-1199; LtTTiiiDJjti, Brief Itelation, 
V. 483, 487, 489, 490, 492). Next mouth 
Tutchin attended before a committee of the 
House of Lords appointed to discover how 
the French fleet had boon furnished with 
naval stores and provisions from Enghuid, 
and gave evidence (^ib. v. 494-6), In April 
1706 he appeared in the com-t of queen’s 
bench upon his recognisances, and again in 
June, when ho was discharged (ih. v. 644, 
661). 

During 1706 Tutchin was often attacked 
in ooigunotion with Dofoo. He wrote a 
ballad satirising the membors who voted for 
the Tack, and wos answered in ‘ The Tuckers 
vindicated. . .with a word to Mr. John 
Tutchin about his scandalous ballad, that 
goes to the tune of _ “ One Iluiidrod and 
thirty-four.’” Tutchin was also attacked 
in a lampoon aimed at Defoe, ’Daniel the 
Prophet no Conjuror,’ 1706. Afterwards 
Tutchin wrote against Defoe’s ‘Consolidator’ 
(WllBON, Life and Twiea of Defoe, ii. 802-4, 
344); but as they were working for the 
same ends, Defoe svas anxious to avoid a 
conflict, and says he often invoked Tutchin 
to peace {ib, il. 416). ‘ England’s Ilapjiiness 
considered, in some E.xpediuutei. Dy .fohn 
Tutchin, gent.,’ appeared in 1706. Dufoo 
challenged Tutchin to a contest in trans¬ 
lating languages [Mevieio, ii. 149, 160). In 
August Tutchin was in the west, on purpose, 
Hearne says (Collections, od. Doblc, i. 40), 
to rake up scandal against staunch members 
of the church of England, ‘ which being 
hinted to the judges in one place (as thoy 
were on their circuit), he was forced to fly 
immediately.’ Early in 1706 Sharpe, curate 
of Stepney, mblished ‘An Appeal of the 
Ole;^ of the uhurcli of England to my Lords 
the Bishops... , With some lleflections upon 
the Presbyterian Eloquence of John Tutoniu 
and Daniel Defoe.... To which is annexed 
as a postscript. The case of the Curate of 
Stepney fairly and truly stated, and cleared 


from the vile Aspersions of John Tutchh^ 
Here Sharpe speaks of Tutohin’s ‘SL 
academical leoriung.’ orepney 

Tutchin died on 23 Sept. 1707 in tb 
queens bench prison at the Mint, accorfm! 

to Hearne ii. 58); aicS” 

others his death was the result of the mr 
sonal vengeance of some of his enefe 
(Noblh, Contmuation of Granger, 1806, iL 
weU-known lines (Dioieiad 
u. 146) couple him with Defoe i ’ 

Eiirloss on high, stood unabashed Defoe 
And Tutchin, iliigrant from the scourge belov. 

Tutchin was much given to exposing scandals 
and to boasting of his own virtne and puhhc 
spirit, and it is clear, from his relations with 
Defoe, that he quarrelled with political allies 
as well as with opponents. Dunton, how¬ 
ever, spoke enthubiastioally of the ‘loyal 
and ingenious Tutchin,’ ‘a gentleman of in¬ 
vincible courage and braveity,’ ‘ a loyal, witty 
honest, bravo man ’ (Lifeand Brrore, up. 336 
426-8, 727; cf. Lmi’s Life (f Defoe, p. 148V 
Edward Ward [q. v.] prefixed to his ‘ Secret 
History of the Calves’ Hoad Club’ a dedica¬ 
tion to Tutchin ‘ Observator and ceaaormoma 
general ’ There is an engraving ot Tutchin by 
Vanderpuoht, and another in Caulfield’s‘Por¬ 
traits,’ i. 16J, and his head appears in tvto 
eontoraponiry caricatures, ‘ The Funeral of 
the Low Ohui-ch’ and ‘Faction Display’d’ 
(Cut. of Prints and Drawings in the Britiih 
Museum, ii. 286, 311). 

On .30 Sept. 1686 John Tutchin of St. 
Mildred's, Dread Street, gent., aged 26, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hicks of Newington Green, 
aged 22, wore licensed to marry at St. John’s 
Coleman Street. She was the daughter (rf 
the presbytenan miiiister, John Hiwes or 
nicks [q. v.l, and was sufficiently educate 
to keep a girls’ school after Tutchin’s death, 
first at Newington Green, and afterwords, 
in 1710, near the Nog’s Head, 


‘ with good accommodation for lodgers^ (cf. 
Plying Post, 12 to 14 Feb, 1712). 

Besides the pieces mentioned abo ve,^tclua 
is said to be the author of ‘ The Merciful 
Asbizo,’ Taunton, 1701; ‘ The Keview of the 
Eohearsal’(lIiABtfli, CbWeofions,i.36); ‘The 
Tribe of Levi,’ 1691; and ‘ The Apostates, 
or tho noble Cause of Liberty deserted,’ 1702 
( Whole Life of Mr. W. Fuller). He also 
issued proposals for printing ‘ A View of the 
present State of the Dlothing Trade in Eng¬ 
land,’ but apparently the necessary sub¬ 
scriptions wore not received. 

[Tho principal sources from which information 
about Tutohin can ho gleaned have been cited 
in the text. See also Mr. Humphreys's paper 
on the Monmouth Behollion in the Froe, of the 
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S^rsetahiie Arcbsological imd Nat. Hi&t Soe. 
for J892, and H. B. Irving's Life of Jeffreys, 
1S0S, PP- 2»2-5.1 a. A. A. 

TUTHUjL, Sie GEORGE LEMAN 
(1772-1833), physician, born at Halesworth 
in Suflblk on. 16 Feb. 1772, was the only son 
(j£ John Tuthill, an attorney at Halesworth, 
ty his wife Sarah, only daughter of James 
jetinyn of the same place. He received his 
education at Bungay under Mr. Reeve, and 
on 8 dune 1790 was admitted sizar at Cams 
College, Cambridge. He was scholar of the 
college from Michaelmas 1790 to MichoeU 
niBS 1796. He graduated B, A. in 1794(fifth 
mangier), and was subsequently elected to 
«Ksent a university address to the king. 
Shortly after maduating he married Maria, 
daughter of Richard Smith of Halesworth. 
Havmg gone to Paris with his wife, he was 
induded among the numerous English 
tmiis! after a captivity of several yeora lus 
ffife was recommended to make a direct ap¬ 
peal to tha generosit;^ of the first consul. 
Sho presented her petition to Napoleon on 
his return firom hunting, with a result that 
ia u few days she and Her husband were on 
their road to England. Tuthill then returned 
to Cambridge, proceeded M.A. in 1809, had 
alicence adpractioandum&om the university 
dated 2S Nov. 1812, and ^aduated M.D. in 
1816. He was elected a mllow of the Ro^al 
Society in 1810, and was admitted an in- 
csptor candidate of the College of Physi- 
oisDS on 12 April 1813, a candidate on 
80 Sept. 1816, and a fellow on 30 Sept. 1817. 
Ee was Gulstonian lecturer in 1818, and 
censor in 1819 and 1830. Ue was knighted 
oa 28 April 1820. He was phyeioian to the 
Westminsterandto theBrideweRand Beth- 
l^em hospitals, both of which appointments 
he held to the day of his death. He was a 
sound classical scholar and a good chemist. 
^ was one of the most aotive members of 
the committee for the preparation of the 
'Fharmacopcela Londinonsis ’ of 1824, and 
was responsible foe the language of the work 
itself. He published an English version 
coincidently with the original. He was also 
engaged on the * Pharmacopoeia ’ of 1836, 
but med before it appeared. 

Eia was appointed to deliver the Harveian 
oration on 26 J nne 1885, and, with Sir Henry 
Halford [q. v.] and William George Maton 
[q. V.], was actively angogad in effecting 
wholesome reforms at the Royal OoUege of 


Ehysicians in 1836. 

He died at Ms house in Cavendish Square 
on 7 April 1836, and was buried at St. Albans 
on the 14th. of the same month, There is a 
monument to his and his wife’s memory at 
Oransford in Suffolk. lie left an only 


daughter, Laura Maria, married to Thomas 
Bouett, a soEcitor in London, His fine 
library was sold by Sotheby on 20 and 
27 June 1835. 

Besides the work mentioned he was the 
author of * Vindiciee Medicos, or a Defence 
of the College of Physicians,’ 1884, 8to. 

fMunk’a Coll, of Phys. hi. 171; Gent. Hag, 
1833, ii. 97 ; J. G. Alger's Englishmen in the 
Preneb Bevolndon, p. 267; Oat. Brit. Hua 
Library; Records of Caiue Coll. Cambridge; 
D.ivy'e Suffolk Pedigrees, in Addit. MS. 19132, 
ff. 213-26; Davy's Athenee Suffblc., in Addit. 
MS. 19167, f. 401.] TV. W. W. 

TUTTIETT, LAWRENCE (1826-1897), 
hymn-writer, bom at Oloyton, Devonshire, 
in 1825, was the son of John Tuttiett, a 
surgeon in the royal navy. He was edu¬ 
cated at Christ’s Hospital and at Kiim's 
College, London. He originally intenMd 
to devote himself to the study of medicine, 
but, changing bis purpose, he was ordained 
deacon in 1848, and priest in the year fol¬ 
lowing. At the beginning of bis ministry 
he was under the influence of Elngsley and 
Maurice, but in later life be adopted the 
high-church principles of Pusey. In 1^8 
he became curate at St. Paul’s, Ehights- 
bridge, where William James Early Bennett 
was then vicar, and between 1849 and 1853 
was BUecessively curate of St, Thomas and 
Holy Trinity churches, Ryde. In 1853 he 
was appointed vicar of Lea Marston in War¬ 
wickshire, and in 1870 rector of St. An¬ 
drews in Scotland. In 1877 he was nomi¬ 
nated canon of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth. He died at 3 Abbotsford Crescent, 
St. Andrews, on 21 May 1897. 

Tuttiett is best known as a bymn-writer. 
In 1861 he published ' Hymns tor Church¬ 
men,' which he foUowed in 1862 by ‘ Hymns 
for the Children of the Church,’ and in 1886 
by 'Through the Clouds; Thoughts in Plain 
Verse ’ (London, 8to). His hymns are dis¬ 
tinguished by smoothness, simpEcity of 
style, and deep eamestness. Several of 
them have come into very general use. 
Among the best known are:' Father, let me 
dedicate,’ and' Oh quickly come, dread Judge 
of aU.’ He also published many devotional 
treatises, including ‘ Amen: its true Mean¬ 
ing and proper DseT^London, 1868,8vo, and 
‘ Meditations ontheBook of OommonPrayer,’ 
London, 1872, 8vo. 

[Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology; Daily 
Chronicle, 24 May 1897; Clergy Lists.] 

E, L 0. 

TWEDDELL, JOHN (1769-1799), 
classical scholar, son of Francis Tweddell, 
was born on 1 June 1769 at Thieepwood, 
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near Iloxham. He was educated at Hart- It is certainly remarkable liat ueltli m 
forth, school, near Hiclimoud, Yorkshire, and nor Hunt could at a later time' ' 
at Trinity College, Oambridfie. He was a clear account of the matter. ButTwM.i*u? 
frieud,butnot, as often stated, a pupil, of Dr. brother failed to prove his charee”'”?!! 
Samuel Parr ^JReniams of John ^rweddelt, that could he sustained against 
2nd ed, p, vii). lie graduated B.A. and considerable negligence and some Miff* 
won the second chancellor’s medal in 1700, rence. His answer to the chamn w ”**** 
proceeding M.A. in 1793. He gained all the published till 1816, Tweddell’s hrothm *** 
iBrowne medals in 1788 and two of the three supported by Dr. Clark, bv Thornton 
in 1789, andthe members’prise in 1701. He John Spencer Smith, Eflgin’s 
was elected fellow of Trinity in 1792, and in The collections were never traced 
the same year he published ‘Prolusiones [The charges against Elgin are-discussed • 
.Tuveniles,’ being his prize compositions in the Quimterly Keview, ISlsfiiv 9*7 ond 
Greek, Latin, and English. ^ burgh Review-, 1814, ixv. 286 j S 

Tweddell entered at the Middle Temple tive of what is known rospaoting the litaniv 
in 1792. But he had no taste for law, and remains^of .T. T,, London, 1816 ; Elgin’s lotto 
wished to become a diplomatist, ’With the ISdi^m-gh Beview; Blackwood, vii. 178 - 

object of studying the manners and institu- Allibonss Diet.] E. O.M, ' 

tions of European and Asiatic peoples, and TWEDDELL, RALPH HART (1843- 
of making the acquaintance of foreign politi- 1896), engineer and inventor of the hydiau- 
cians and scholars, he started on a tour in lie rivetor, son of MarshaR Tweddell s 
the autumn of 1796, visiting Hamburg, shipowner, was horn at South Shields *on 
Germany, Switzerland, Russia, Poland, 26 May 184.3, and educated at Cheltenham 
and several parts of the east. Iluriug his College. In 1801 he was articled toRk 
travels he sent home a series of letters that W. Hawthom of Newcastle-on-!]^e en- 
bhow an noouiuto observation and the vast- gineers. During his apprenticeship,’ on 
ness of the stores of knowledge ha was ac- 9 May 1866, he took out a patent (Ro. 
cumulating. But the main part of his time 1282) for a portable hydraulic apparatus 
was occupied in entering in his journals in for fixing the ends of boiler tubes m tube 
minute detail all that he loarned. A large plates. The pressure of water was from one 
part of these journals was deposilod at Pera to one and a half ton on the square inch, 
with Thomas Thornton {d. 1814) [q. v.], as When the force-pump did not form part of 
the volumes were too biuky to carry about, the machine itself, the connection was niads 
Tweddell engaged Preaux, an able French hv a copper pipe, which was flexible to 
artist whom he met at Constantinople, to allow of the movement of the machine. The 
tour with him in Greece, and to assist him results were so encouraging as to suggest 
to copy at Athens‘not only every temple tho employment of ^chaulie power for 
and every archway, hut every stone and machines used in boiler oonstruction (ilfi'n. 
every inscription, with the moat scrupulous qf £roo. of Institution of Civil Engmwt, 
fidelity.’ While engaged in archoeologioal bexiii. 66). 

work at Athens he died of fevor on 26 July In 1866 he designed a stationary hydraulic 
1799. He was buried at his own request in riveting macliino, which he patented on 
the Theseum, and, as the result of the exer- 28 Aug. 1866 (No. 2168). The plant, con- 
tions of Lord Byron and others, a block of sistiug of a pump, an acoumulator, and a 
marble that had been cut from the bas-reliefs riveter, was nrst used by Thompson, Boyd & 
of the Parthenon was afterwards erected Co., of Newcastle. The work was dons per- 
ovor Ms grave, with a Greek inserMtion feotly and at one-seventh of the cost of band 
written by the Rev. RoberfWnlpole. Manv work. The surplus power was applied to 
memorialverses were composed inTweddoll's hydraulic presses for ‘setting’ angle and 
honour by scholars of both universities. tea irons, and it was proved that the wear 
After Tweddell’s death Lord Elgin [see and tear of the moulds and dies were greatly 
Bnuon, Titouxs, soveulh Eabl or Eloiit], reduced. The diificulty, often found, m 
on arriving at Constantinople as ambassador getting the work to the maohine induced 
to the Porte, ordered his collsotions to be Tweddell to turn his attention to the design 
sent to him. He stated that he consigned of a portable riveter. The first portaue 
nil that came into his bands to a friond of machine was made in 1871, and used by 
the family in England, and his chaplain, Dr. Armstrong, Mitchell, & Co. at Newcastle. 
Philip ifunt, declared tho statement to bo Two years later the macMne was employed 
true. Thejournals and pictures mysteriously in riveting in situ the lattioe-ghder hiidgs 
disappoaTed, and Tweddell’s brother siibae- carrying Primrose Street over tbe Great 
quen% accused Elgin of appropriating them. Eastern railway at Bishopsgate Street 
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ftation in London. This work was success¬ 
fully accomplished, and since that time the 
plant has been used for riveting bridges in 
ail parts of tho world. _ Other uses of apply¬ 
ing the portable machines were soon found, 
auch as the riveting of locomotive boilers, 
gun-carriages, agricultural machinery, and 
nioiight-iron under-frames for railway 
carnages, and progress was made in its ap¬ 
plication to the riveting of ships. 

^ In 1874 the jPreuch government adopted 
Lteddell’s system in Ihoir shipbuilding yard 
at Toulon (Froo. ofimtit. of MecIumiealEngi- 
mf>i 1878, p. 346). A similar plant was 
sabsequentl V erected at the shipyard of the 
Forges et Cnoutiers dela Loire at Fenhouet, 
part of the town of St. Nazaire. The largest 
^the machines at Fenhouet exerted fifty 
tons uressuro, but one was constructedin 1883 
for the naval arsenal at Brest with a pressure 
equal to a hundred tons. It is dillicult to 
oTcrestimate the importance of the changes 
which he efi'ecled in the construction of 
boiler, bridge, and shiphuilding' works. Not 
only is the work turned out of a better and 
more reliable description, hut without the 
aid of his machinery much of that now pro¬ 
duced could not be accomplished. 

He wrote papers ‘ On Machine Tools and 
Labour-saving Appliances worked by Hy¬ 
draulic Pressure,’ and on ‘Forging by 
Hydraulic Pressure' (ilffn. qf Froo. ofinstit, 
^ Civil Enffineers, Ixxviii. 64, and cxvii. 1). 
For the former he was awarded the Telford 
medal and premium. To the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers he sent three papers, 
tbs moat important being ' On the Applica¬ 
tion of "Water Pressure to Shop-tools and 
Mechanical Engineering Works’ (Froceed- 
ingi, 1872 p. 188, 1874 p. 166,1878 p. 46, 
and 1881 p. 293), The .Society of Ai+s gave 
bun a gold medal under the IToword ^ust 
‘for his system of applying hydraulic power 
to the working of machine toole, and lor the 
riveting and other maohines which he haa 
invented in connection with that ^stem ’ 
[Journal of Soo. of xxxiii. 949). _ In 
1890 he was awarded a Beseemer premium 
for a paper entitled ‘The Application of 
■WaterPresBure to Machine Tools and Ap¬ 
pliances’ [Tram, Soo, of Engmeen, 1895 
p, 85), On 2 Dec, ho was elected on associate 
of the Institution of Civil Engineera, and 
WHS made a member on 26 Feb. 1879. He was 
also a member of the Institution of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers from 1867, He was a keen 
epOTlsman, and believed that he did better 
work for an occasional day’s hunting, shoot¬ 
ing, or fishing. He diedatMeopham Court, 
near Gravesend, Kent, on 3 S™t. 1896, 
having married in 1676 Hannah Mary, third 
TOP. SIX. 


diiughter of G. A. Grey of Milfield, 
Northumberland. 

[Mm. of Proc. of Inatit. Civil Engineers, 1806, 
ciiiji, 437-40, Pros, of Instit. of Mechanical 
Enginaere, IfiO.'i, pp. 344-C, Times, 11 Sept. 
1896.] G. 0. B. 

TWEEDDALE, Mibupises or. [.See 
Hay, JotttT, second enrl and first marquis, 
1626-1697; Hay, .Ions', second marquis, 
1645-1718; Hay, Johs, fourth mni'quis, d. 
1762 i Hay, Geobge, eighth marquis, 1787- 
1876; and Uay, Abthuk, ninth marquis, 
1824-1878.] 

TWEEDIE, ALEX ANDERf1794-1884), 
physician, was born in Edinburgh on 20 Aug. 
1794, and received his early education at the 
Royal High Sohool of that city. In 1809 he 
commenced his medical studies at the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, and about the same 
time becoming a pupil of a surgeon to the 
Royal Infirmary, named Wishart, distin¬ 
guished hhuselr in Edinburgh for his skill 
in ophthalmic disease. On 1 Aug. 1815 
Tweedie took the degree of M.D., and, 
turning his attention to surgical pathology, 
in 1817 became a fellow of the Edinburgh 
CoUe^ of Sor^ODS. He was then elected 
one of the twoliouse-surgeons to the Edin¬ 
burgh Royal Infirmary, Robert Liston 
(1794^184^ [q. v.] being the other. In 
1818 Dr. Tweedie commenced practice in 
Edinburgh with the view of devoting him¬ 
self to ophthalmic surgery, but in 1820 be 
removed to London, took a residence in Ely 
Place, and on 26 June 1822 was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians. He 
became a feUow of the college on 4 July 
1838, was conciliaiius in 1858, 1864, and 
1866, and Lumleian lecturer in 1868 and 
1869, In 1866 he was elected an houoraiy 
feUow of the King’s and Queen’s CoHege of 
Pi^sicions in Ireland. 

In 1822 he was appointed assistant 
physician to the London Fever Ho.spital, 
and in 1824, on the retirement of John Arm¬ 
strong (1784-1829) [ij.T.l, physician to the 
hospital, an office which he fiUed for thirty- 
eight years. He resigned it in 1861, when 
he was appointed consulting physician and 
one of the vice-presidents. Im 1836 he was 
elected physician to the Foundling Hospital; 
ho was Mso physician to the Standard Assu¬ 
rance Compaiw, examiner in medicine at the 
university of London, and was an honorary 
member of the Medical Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation, He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 8 Feh. 1838. He died 
at his residence, Bute Lodge, Twickenham, 
on 30 Mot 1884, continuing to practise at 
the age of sighty-nine years. 
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Dr. Tweedie was a voluminous writer. 
He was ioint-author with 0. G-aselee of ‘ A 
Practical Treatise on Cholera,’ 1832, 8vo, 
and was the orig'inal and sole projeolor of 
the ‘Oydopsedia of Practical Medicine’ 
(London, 1831-6, 4 vols. 8vo), comprisinK 
treatises on the nature and treatment 01 
diseases, materia medica and therapeutics, 
and medical jurisprudonce. Twoedio was a 
large contributor, and was 0110 of the edi¬ 
tors. He planned and editod the ‘ Libraiy 
of Medicine,' in eight volumes, which ap¬ 
peared in 1840-42, 8vo; and was the author 
of ‘ Clinical Illustrations of Paver ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1828, 8vo), and of ‘Loctm-es on the 
Distinctive Characters, Pathology, and Treat¬ 
ment of Continued Pavers,’ 1802, 8vo. 

[Lancet, 1884; Ddinbnrgh Medical Jour¬ 
nal, 1884; Munh’s Coll, or Phys. lii. 262; 
Cliurchill’6 Medical Directory; llecords of the 
B^alSociety; Cat.Urit.Mua,Library; Bucords 
ofBoyal Iligh School, Edinburgh,] W.'W.'W. 

TWEEDIE, IVILLIAM MENZIES 
(1828-1878), portrait-paintor, bom at Q-las- 
gow in 1820, was the son of David Twoodio, 
a lieutenant in the marines. He was himself 
intended for the navy, but at six years of age 
he already showed such a talent for draw¬ 
ing portraits that his father was persuaded 
to allow him to study art. He entered 
the Edinburgh Academy at the ago of 
sixteen, and remained there for four yoims, 
gaining a prize for tho beat copy of Etty’s 
picture, 'The Combat.' In 1843 he ex¬ 
hibited a portrait in oils at tho l^yal 
Soottish Acadoray. In 1840 ho came to 
Loudon and bcoame a student at the Boyal 
Academy. He afterwords studied for three 
years at Paris under Thomas Couture. In 
1847 his ‘ Summer’ appeared at the Boyal 
Academy, but he did not exhibit there again 
till 1868, when he sent a portrait of (Sir) 
Austen Henry Layord. Prom that yoar tiU 
1869 he resided in Bodney Street, LivoipooL 
lie exhibited fourpictures, studies andflgurc- 
Buhioota, at the Dritisli Institution, 1867-00, 
and thirty-three in oil, portraite with a 
very few exceptions, at the Boyal Acoderay, 
He BctUod in Loudon in 1869, and ivsidud 
at first in Bohor Stroot, but after 1802 at 
44 Piccadilly. His jiioturos were not 
always accepted at the Boyal Academy, and 
after 1874 they wore invariably rcfiisod. 
This failure aflectod his health, and he died 
on 19 March 1878, 

[Bodgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists; Boyal Academy Cal,] C. D> 

TWELLS, LEONABD, D.D. f/f. 1742), 
divin& receivod hie education at Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Oombridgo, whence he graduated D.A. 


in 1701 (^Qradmii Oantahri) In WeaT" 
was nresented to the vicai^e of St. Mmvt® 
Marlborough, Wiltshire (Waileh, % 
Marlborotajh, p. 600). He took the degree of 
M.A. at Oxford by diploma, 7 Dec,*D 33 * 

r jui7l7T(P?sS? £ 7 ‘/i 

Peter, Oheapside, London. He was also a 
prebondary of St. Paul’s, and one of thelec 
turers at St, Dunstan’s-in-tbe-West. He 
died at Islington on 19 Feb. 1741-2, leaving 
a largo family very destitute. ° 

Hia works are; 1. ‘A Critical Exomina- 
tion of the late new Text and Version of the 
New Testament, wherein the editor[William 
M(We]’s ooiTupt text, fiJso version, and fal¬ 
lacious notes are delected and censur'd’ 
8 xiarl a, London, 1731-2, 8vo. 2.' A Vindi¬ 
cation (and a Sumlement to the Vindica¬ 
tion) of the Gospel of St. Matthew, n gaiu Rt, 
a late tract ontiUod A Dissertation or in¬ 
quiry concerning the canonical authorily 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew,’ 
2 pta. London, 1785,8vo. 3. 'A Second Vin¬ 
dication of the Gospel of St. Matthew,’Lon¬ 
don, 1736, 8vo. 4. ‘ Aji Answer to the En¬ 
quiry into tho moaning of Demoniacka intha 
New Testament,’London, 1737, Bvo. 6, 'An 
Answer to the Further Enquiry into the 
meaning of Demoniacks in the New Testa¬ 
ment [by Arthur Ashley Sykes], in a second 
luttor to the author,' Loudon, 1788, 8vo. 
0. An edition, published by subscription, of 
‘ The Theological Works of Dr. Pooock. To 
which is prefixed an account of his life and 
writings,’^London, 1740, fol. 7. ‘Twenty- 
four Sermons preached ... at the lecture 
founded by the lion. B. Boyle, and eight 
Sermons preached... at the lecture founded 
by the Lady Moyer,’ 2 vols. London, 1748, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 1766. 

[Addit, MSS, 6820 f. 169, 5882 f. 66; Gent. 
Mag, 1742 p. 107,1867 i. 209; Lewis's Islington, 
p. 464; Malcolm's LondininmEodivivom,_iv.4S7; 
Niohols’s Bibl. Topographica Britannica, iii, 
189; Nichols's Illustr. of Liloralure; Niehols’s 
Lit. Anecd. i. 466-72, ii. 26, iii, 68, vi, _454; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, zi, 123; Memoirs of 
Dr. Stukeloy, i. 833.) T. C. 

TWENG, EOBEBT nn (1206 P-1208 f), 
opponent of Henry Ill’s foreign eccle- 
BiasticB. [See THwmra.] 

TWINE. [SoeTwiira.] 

TWINING, BrOHARD (1749-1824), 
director of the East India Company and 
head of tho old tea husiness in the Strand, 
dusoended from n family which can he traced 
from tho huginiiiug of tho fifteenth century 
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it Tewkesbury, near wliicb. is tke village of 
Joining. ^oi over two centuries the family 
lived in the vale of Evesham, at Pershore, 
and at Painswick in Gloucestershire, where 
the parish register contains 102 Twining 
baptisms between 1661 and 1708. From 
Painswick Thomas Twming, born in 1076, 
went to London with his father; he settled 
first in St, Giles’s, Gripplegate, and then 
about 1710 founded the tea business at Tom’s 
coffee-house, Pevereux Court, Strand, where 
it is still carried on. He was a freeman of 
the ■Weavers’ Company. On his death in 
1741 his on^ son Daniel succeeded to the 
business, and, having twice married, left 
three sons, Thomaa [q. v.], Eiohard, and 
John. 

Eichard (Daniel’s son by his second wife, 
MnryLittl^ was horn at Devereuv Court 
iu 1749] nnd educated at Eton. lie entered 
the tea business at the age of sixteen, suc¬ 
ceeded to the entire management in 1771 
(joined eleven yearslater by hiahrother John), 
lid participated in the extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of the tea trade caused by uia opera¬ 
tion of Pitt’s Commutation Act in 1784^-6, 
during the drafting* of which the minister 
repeatedly consulted him. The result of the 
Bweeping reduction of the lea duty by this act 
woatlve practical extinction of tea smuggling, 
whiift hod been previously carried on exten- 
(ively in Holland. In 1793 Twining was 
elected a director of the East India Company. 
He had previously published three papers of 
‘ Eemaiks ’ on the tea trade of the company, 
and one of his first acts was to cany a self- 
denying motion prohibiting directors from 
trading with India; he took a prominent part 
in the affairs of the court untU. his resigna¬ 
tion in 1816 in consequence of weakened 
health. He was a considerable traveller, and 
hiB tours on the continent and in England 
formed the subject of copious journals and 
letters to his hnlf-biolher Thomas, extracts 
from, which were published by his grandson, 
the present Eichard Twining, in 1887, with 
the tilde of ' Selections from Papers of the 
Twining Family,’ They show soholarship, 
considerable reading, and humour. He died 
on 28 April 1824. 

"By his marriage, in 1771, to Mary Aldred 
of ISforwioh, he had six aone and four daugh¬ 
ters. The eldest son, Biohabd Twixiira 
(1772-1867), horn on 6 May 1772 at Deve- 
reux Court, Strand, was educated under 
Samuel Parr [q. v.] at Norwich raammar 
school, and in 1794 entered the tea business, 
to which he devoted seventy yeare of almost 
unremitting labour until within five weeks 
of his deam on 14 Cot. 1867. He was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the committee of by¬ 


laws at the East India Ilou^e, and, carrying 
on the scholarly habits of his father and uncle, 
was an old member of the Society of Arts 
and a fellow of the Eoyal Society. By his 
marriage to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of 
the Ebv. John Smythies, on o May 1802, he 
had nine children, of whom the mdest son, 
lUchard, succeeded to the business, and edited 
his grandfather’s and grondunde’s correspon¬ 
dence. 

The second Eichard Twining's daughter, 
EmzABnra Twinino (1806-1889), promoted 
many philanthropic and educational schemes, 
was the first to organise ‘mothers’ meetings ’ 
iu Loudon, took part in founding Bedford 
College for girls, and during her residence 
at the old family ‘ Dial House ’ at 'Twicken¬ 
ham restored the pariah almshouses and esta¬ 
blished St. John’s Hospital. Besides nume¬ 
rous religious and phuantbropical writinc^, 
such as ‘Ten Years in a Ragged School' 
(1857) and ‘ Readings for Mothers’ Meetings,’ 
the earliest publication of its kind, she wrote 
and painted various botanical works, of which 
the most remarkable was ‘ Blustrations of 
the Natural Orders of Plants’ (2 vols. fol. 
colom'ed plates, 1849 : 2nd edit. 2 vols. Svo, 
1868). 

The second Richard Twining’s younger 

son, WiLiiui Twihino (18184848^ edu¬ 
cated at Rugby under Arnold, and at Balliol 
College, OxfoTd,Btudied at St. Bartholomew’s 
HospitM, and practised as a physician. He 
published ‘ Some Account of Cketinism and 
the Instructions for its Cure,’ 1848, and won 
Instronental in introducing the Abendbcig 
system of idiot asylums into England. 

The first Richard Twining’s second son, 
Thomas Twimiho (1776-1861), born on 
27 Jan. 1776, entered the Bengal service of 
the East India Company in 1792, was em¬ 
ployed in the finance department, became 
octmg Buh-accountant-general and commis¬ 
sioner of the court of requests, and after¬ 
wards resident at Santipore and then of 
Behai, where Twin^-gimge preserves his 
memory. ‘ Travels in India and America a 
Hundred Years Ago,’ published long after¬ 
wards in 1893, records his experiences end 
his views on 'the danger of interfering in the 
religious opinions of the natives of India,’ 
were printed in four ‘Letters,’ 1796-^1808. 
He was twice married, and died at Twicken¬ 
ham on 26 Dec. 1861. llis son Thomas 
Twraiira (1806-1896) was an authority on 
technical education, upon which he published 
a volume in 1874, besides lectures and re¬ 
ports ; he also served on various committees, 
chiefly in connection with the Society of 
Arts. Part of his collection of technical 
drawings and models is now in the South 
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Konsinglon Museum j but his owu Iccbnical 
muBoum at Twickenbam ■was burnt down in 
1871. He died at Twickenham on 16 Feb. 
1896. 

[Selections from Tapers of the Twining 
Family, od. Biohord Twining, 1887; Bocroa- 
tions and gindios of a Country Olergymim of 
the Bighleenth Centnry, ed. Bicliard Twining, 
1882, Some Facts in the History of Uio Twining 
Family, by the Bev. W. H. 4. Twining and 
Louisa Twining, for private eironlation, 1892, 
revised edit, 1896, supplemeul by Louisa Twi¬ 
ning, 1803, and pi. iii. 1806, by the same; Gent. 
Mag, 1821; private information.] S. L.-T. 

TWINING, THOMAS (1735-1801), 
translator of Aristotle’s ‘ Booties,’ eldest son 
of Daniel Twining, tea dealer, by bis wife, 
Ann March, and balf-brotber of Bicbard 
Twining [q. v.], was born at Dial House, 
'Twickenham, on 8 Jan. 1734-5. lie was 
educated brst at a small school at Twicken- 
liom, and intended for bis father’s business; 
but, on his showing groat aptitude for sobolaiv 
sbip and none for Ibo oounting-bouee, be was 
sent to tho llav. Palmer Hmythios at the 
grammar sobool, Golcbestor (where bis name 
appears in the register for 1764), to bo pre¬ 
pared for the university. Ho was onterod at 
Sidney-Susaax Oollege, Oambridgo, in 1766, 
and in tho following year obtained a foundor 
tion Bcbolai'sbip, and on23Doc.l700a fellow¬ 
ship. He graduated B.A. in 1700, and pro¬ 
ceeded M.A, in 1763. Having taken holy 
orders, be settled in 1761 at the parsonage 
ofFordbam. Ho was also proseiiCod 1o the 
living of White Nolley in 1768, and to that 
of St. Mary’s, Oolcbcster, in 1788, by the 
bishop of London; but be continued to pass 
a quiet studious lifo botweon Fordbam and 
Colcboster until 1790, wbou he removed to 
the rectory at Oolebestor. in wbioli bo died 
on 6 Aug. 1804. In 1764 be married Elizor- 
betb, daughter ofPalmerSmy tbies, bis former 
scboolmastor. She died in 1706; tboro 
were no children, 

At Oambridgo be bad already shown re¬ 
markable attainments as a classical scholar 
and critic, and bad also evinoed soienco and 
talent as a musician. Those two tastes filled 
his tranquil life. His only publisbod work 
was the well-known translation of Aristotle's 
'Poetics,'or, as bo entitled it,' Treatise on 
Poetry,’ with oritloalnotos, and dissertations 
on poetical and musical imitation (London, 
4to, 1789 ; 2nd edit., edited by bis nopbew, 
the Bev. Daniel Twining, 2 vols. 8vm 1812; 
the translation only reprinted in Oaaaell’s 
* National Library,’ ad. Henry Morley, 
1894), The work was warmly appreciated 
by sdbolara lilte Iloyno and by Samuel Poi'r 
[q. V.], who in 1777-8 was among bis Col¬ 


chester friends, and who wrote in Won tt.* 
Twining was ‘ one of the best schokrenoi 
living, and one of the best men tkit Z 
lived, Parr wrote Twming’s epitanb in 

Marys Oburob, Oolohester, and^in^a lei+n' 

dated 1816 said of him tLt critftf 
bis day excelled him; be understood Gfeek 
and Latin, and be wrote perfect Enirb4 ■ 
Pair’s eulogy of Twining’s letters, thR 
possessed ‘ a talent for epistolary writinff 
certainly not sui-pasaed by any of his co/ 
temporaries-wit, sagacity, learning, knl 
guages ancient and modern, the beS nrin 
oiples of criticism, and the most exquisite 
feelings of taste, all united their various 
foreo and beauty,’ is borne out by tbe cotre- 
spondenoo published by bis grandnephew, 
Mr. Bicbard Twmmg, with tbe title of' Re- 
creations and Btudies of a Country Olerav. 
man of the Eighteenth Century’ (London 
1882), and in tbe sequel, entitled' Sala»H nns 
from the Papers ot tbe Twining Family’ 
(London, 18 ^), Most of them were written 

to bis brother Biobard, but some of tbe 
most original and characteristic were ad¬ 
dressed to Charles Burney [q, v.l in 
whose ‘ History of Music ’ Twmmg took a 
keen interest, and to which he contributed 
tbe results of bis own oiitical reseaiches. 
Music was tbe passion of bis life, end be 
was at tho same time a master of its sciencs 
and history, and a good performer on the 
violin, orgon harpsichord, and the 'new 
piano-forte.’ Ho was also an accomplished 
linguist, aud spoke and wrote French and 
Italian almost as well as bis native tongue. 
His voriud excelleucos and tastes stand ad¬ 
mirably revealed in bis correspondence. Be¬ 
sides bis Aristotle, bis only other pubboa- 
lions were throe sormoiis. 


[Memoir by his bruUior Bicbard Twining pie. 
fixed to tbe Bocroations and Studies of a Country 
Clergyman, 1882; information fi'omMr, J, H, 
Bound; authorities under TwnnHO, Bicbasd 1 

S-L-P. 

TWINING, WILLIAM (1700-1835), 
army surgeon, was tho son of the Bev. Wil¬ 
liam Twining, and was born in 1700 m Nova 
Scotia, whither bis grandfather, tbe Bev, 
QriJIitb Twining of Olarbeston, Pembroke¬ 
shire, an oflsboot of the Tsvinings of Pet- 
sbore, went as a missionary in li70. Wil¬ 
liam Twining studied at Guy’s Hospital m 
1808 under Sir Astley Cooper, ottended 
tbe anatomical dosses of Jowna Brookes, 
who appointed him bis demonstrator, became 
a follow of tbe Eoyal College of Sufgeons, 
and in 1810 went to Portugal as hospital 
assistont in Wellington's army, and served 
throngbout tbe Poninsulor war, In March 
1814 bo was promoted to be assistant sur- 
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gBon on Lord Hill s entered Paris witli 
the ollias, and was afterwards present at 
Waterloo. After tlia war La remained at- 
taohed to Lord Hill until 1817, when he was 
stationed at Portsmouth. In 1819 he was 
at ^e hospital at Ohathom, and for a abort 
time staff assistant at the cavaliw dep6t at 
Maidstone. Tiring of garrison duty, he ac¬ 
cepted an offer from Sir Edward Paget [q. t.], 
who had been appointed governor of Ceylon, 
of the post of personal surgeon, joined him 
in Ceylon in 1821, and accompanied him 
when appointed oommander-in-chief of the 
Judian army to Bengal and the provinces. In 
1821 ha entered the East India Company’s 
service, by Paget’s influence, as assistant sur¬ 
geon on the Bengal establishment, not re¬ 
signing his king's commission, however, till 
1830, After leaving Paget’s staff he wae ap¬ 
pointed senior permanent assistant at the 
general hospital at Calcutta, a post which 
he held tiU his death, combining his hospital 
duties with the ofSces of surgeon to the gaol 
ond to the Upper Orphan School, Kidderpore, 
and with a large private practice. He was 
also an active member of the Medical and 
Physical Society, in which he succeeded Dr. 
John Adams as secretary in 1880, and to 
which be contributed a number of important 
pwers. lu 1828 he printed a work on 
'Diseosee of the Spleen, particularly . . . 
in Bengal/followed a tmtise on imolera 
(pablhmed in London in 1833 ^; and in 1832 
appeared his groat work, ‘ Clmlcal Ulustra- 
tions of the more important Diseases of Ben- 
gid,’ the most valuaule contribution to the 
acientiffc knowledge of Indian diseases so 
far puhliehod. The Indian government eub- 
aidised ite exponses, and a second and en¬ 
larged edition was brought out in 1835. He 
^ed at Calcutta on 26 Aug. 1836. In 1817 he 
was married to Miss Montgomery. Hie only 
diild was morriod to Frederick Cleeve, C.B. 

[Bengal Obituary, 1818; Facts in the History 
of the Twining Family, Supplement, 1893.] 

S. L.-P. 

TWISDEH. [See Twisden.] 

TWISLETOH, EDWAHD TUENER 
BOYD (1809-1874), politician, born at 
Ceylon on 24 May 1800, wae youngest son 
of Thomas Tamos Twisleton (1770-1824), 
archdeacon of Colombo, by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter and coheir of Beniamin Ash 
of Bath; she died on 11 Sept. 1847, leaving 
four children (6feni, Mag. March 1826, 
pp. 276-6). Thomas Twisleton, baron Saye 
and Sele, was hie grandfather. Edward ma¬ 
triculated from Oriel College, Oxford, on 
J1 Feb. 1820, wae a scholar and exhibitioner 
of Trinity CoBego 1820-30, graduated B.A. 


1829, taking ffrat-class honours in classics, 
M. A. 1834, and was a fellow of Dalliol Col¬ 
lege 18S0-8. Entering Lincoln’s Ihn as a 
student in 1831, he was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple on 80 Tan. 1836, and soon 
obtomed employment on several government 
commissions. He was an assistant poor-law 
oommissioner in 1839. In 1843 he was ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner to inquire into the 
Scottish poor laws, and on 6 Hot. 1845 be 
was nominated chief commissioner of tha 
poor laws in Ireland, a post which he held 
until 1849. In 1856 he was placed on tha 
Oxford University commission, and in 1861 
became a member of the commission of in¬ 
quiry into English public schools. From 
1862 to 1870 he was a civil service commis¬ 
sioner, when he retired from the public eer- 
vice, having probably served on more com¬ 
missions than any other man of his time. 
His elder brother having succeeded to the 
barony of Saye and Sele on 13 March 1847, 
Twisleton in the following year was raised to 
the rank of a baron’s sou by a royal warrant 
On 29 April 1859 he unsuccessfullycontested 
the parliamentary borough of Cambridge. 
He was elected a fellow of the university of 
London in 18C2, and an honorary student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1869. Interesting 
himself in the controversy respecting the 
identity of Tunius, he employed Charles 
Ohabot [q. v.], the handwriting expert, to re- 

S ort on the Tunian manuscripts at the British 
[useum. He came to the conclusion that 
Philip Francis was the author of the letters, 
and in 1871 he published Charles Ohabqt’s 
'Handwriting of Tunius professionally in¬ 
vestigated,' 1871, to which he furnished a 
preface and collateral evidence in support of 
the claims of Francis, Twisleton resided 
at 3 Rutland Gate, Hyde Park, London, 
but died at Boulogne-eur-Mer on 6 Oct. 
1874, having married, on 19 May 1852, Ellen, 
daughter of Edward Dwight, member for the 

f inviuce of Massachusetts. She_ died on 
7 Slay 1802, apparently without issue. 
Twisleton woB the outhor of a work entitled 
‘The Tongue not Essential to Speech, with 
Dlustrations of the Power of Speech in the 
Afeioan Confessors,' 1873. To 'Evidences 
as to the Religious Working of the Mission 
Schools in the State of Massachusetts,’ 1864, 
he contributed a preface. 

[Men of the Time, 1872, p. 027 ; Hlustr. 
London News, 17 Oct. 1874 p. 879, 5 Dec, p, 
647; law Times, October 1874, p. 439; Times, 
10 Oct. 1874, 4 Dec.] &. 0. B, 

TWISS, FRAHOIS (1760-1827), com- 
piler, bom in 1760, the sou of an English 
merchant residing in Holland, was descended 
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from Richard Twias, a younger son of the 
family of Twiss rosidont about 1060 at Kil- 
Imtierna, CO. Kerry (B'UKKi!i,Xa/ 7 dec 2 Gentry). 
Richard Twiss [q. v.] was his brother, lie 
is said to have ueen ooutemporary at Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, with William Pitt 
as a student under Tomlinp, but his name 
does not appear in the printed list of grit- 
duates of that university, ' A hopeless pas¬ 
sion for Mrs. Siddons ’ is believed to have 
boon once nourished by him, but he married 
on 1 May 1786 her sister, Frances (1760- 
1822), usually called Fanny, Kemble, second 
daughter of Roger Kemble [q. v.] Upon 
her marriago she rotirod fi'om the stage, 
where her ellbrts as an actress had not been 


18.)1 foi 2»6d0 guineas. It was engraved 
by J. Jones (Robebts, Chrism, ii.^iro? 
Another admmable oil portroit of her ths 
workofOpie but 'shofngthe 
Sir Thomas Lawrence,'belongs to Mr. Qum- 

^ iwiss, who also possesses miniatures of 
Francis Twiss and his wife. 


d. j.-.ii-omoio, 1 ^uampbelfs Mrs.Siddoas i 

16; P. A. Kemblo s Eecords of a Girlhood 1 20- 
26 j Loslie and 'J'aylor’s Sir Joshua Reynolds d 
42C-40; Rogers's Opio and his Works, n 171* 
information from Mra Gnintin W. P. Twiss 1 ' 

W. P. 6. 


crowned with success. George Stoovons TWISS, HORACE (1787-1849), wit and 
[q. v.], the Shakespearean commentator, had , politician, was the eldest son of Francis 
championed her acting in the prose, and | Twiss _ [q. v.l IIo was born, probably at 
wiBhodtomai'ryb 6 r,butthefamilydepracatcd Rntb, in 1787, was admitted as a student at 

tho alliance (JfirzauUALD, The KemhUs, i. the Timor Temple in 1806, and was called to 
227-32). the bar on 28 .Tune 1811. He inherited the 

Mrs. Twiss, n lovely woman, of great love of his mother’s family for the stage, 
sweetness of character, from 1807 kept a His aunt, Mrs. Siddons, recited at her prae, 
faahioiiahlc girls’ school at 21 Oamdon tical farewell of the stage on 29 June 1813 
Place, Bath, and was asaisLod ini ho manage- an address which he had written for her- 
mont by her husband and I heir throe ho assisted when she gave her' readings from 
daughters. Flo is deaoribod by Mra. F. A. Slmkespeare’(BoAnpsr,jilf/'«.(Si(fdima,ii.883), 
Kemble as a ‘ grim-vieoged, gauiit-ligured, and he was one of the e-veoutors of her will. 
kind-Iioarlud gentleman and profound echo- Sovoral family loiters from her to Twiss are 
lar.’ A lively pioture of husband nud wife now in tho possession of Mr. Quintin Twiss, 
is given by Goorgo Ilardingo (Ntairons, II- A satirical poom, called‘St. Stephen’s Chapsl, 
lustrations q/' Lit, iii. 37-8). ‘ She was by norntius,’ which was published in Ito, 

big as a houso,’ iiirueti-d in maimor and with is somolimos ollribnted to him, and he was 
measured voice, but wry good-natured. He known whon a young man as a contributor of 
was very thin, stoopiug, and ghastly iialo; aquibs andyeia’d'espr/f to the papers, especi- 
takus ‘ absolulo clouds of anull',' quaint in ally to tho' Morning Chronicle? It was said 
his xihnisi's,' very dogmatical and spoilt as at a later date that hm rise at the bar bad 
an original.’ been retarded by his eocial, literary, andpoli- 

Twiss died at Oholl unluim on 28 April 1827, tical celebrity, 
aged 08, Ilia wifo had prcducoaeed him, at Twiss went tho Oxford circuit, androis 
Balh, on I Oct, 1822. Thoii'oldest sou was to bo quo of its loadurs. He Uterwards 
lloraco Twiss [q. v.]; onolher sou, John attaclicd himself to tho courts of equity, and 
Twiss, became a miiior-goiioral in the army in 1827 ho bocame king’s counsel. In 
on 6 Jail. 1804, and was governor of the 3837 ho was reader of his inn, and in 1838 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. ho was its treasurer. Political Ufe pos- 

Twiss puhlibhod in two volumes in 1806, scssod great attractions for him, and in 1820 
‘ A complcto verbal Indox lo the Plays of he was roturnod to parliament, through the 
Slrnkspoiiro, adapted to all llio odilions,* interest of Lord Clarendon, for the borough 
with a dedication to John Philip Komble. of Wootton-Boseet in "Wiltshire. Hesatfor 
It was a work of immonso labour, but as it it through two parliaments lasting from 1820 
gives the word only and not the passage in to 1880, ond from 1830 to the dissolution in 
which it oeours, his labours have been super- April 1831 ho roprosented the horoimh of 
seded by later coiicoi'danoes. Seven bun- Newport in tho Isle of Wight. LordOamp- 
dred and fifty copies were printed of it, and bell had made his acquaintance in 1804 at a 
642 of them wore destroyed by fire in 1807. famous debating society which met at the 
A famous portrait of Mrs, Twiss, a half- Crown and Rolls in Chancery Lane. _ He was 
length, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘the impersonation of a debating society rhe- 
in 1788, and oxhibifed at Burlington llouia torician. . . , Whon he got into the House 
in 1800. It was sold by Christie & Mnnson of Ooinmons, Ihoughinoxhaustibly fluent, his 
among the pictui-es bolmiging to tho Right mnnuorc 0 rtainlywa 8 V 0 ryflippant,faolitiou 8 , 
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,nd unbusinesslike’ (HiBDOisiLi!, Lord 
Campiell, i. 1J:3). Hw speech on the pro¬ 
ved removal of the disunities of Roman 
^holies (23 March 1821) was, however, 
orestly applauded, and he subsequently ad- 
aiessed the house on severed legal topics, 
particularly on those affecting the court of 
chauoery. In 1826 he was appointed by the 
administration of Lord Liverpool to the posts 
of counsel to the admiralty and judge-advo- 
oats of the fleet; and in the government of 
the Duke of W^ington from 1828 to 1830 
heheldtheposition of under-seeretary ofwar 
and the colonies. On the introduction of the 
Keform Bill (1 March 1831) he made a vehe¬ 
ment speech against it. It meant the loss of 
his scat, and Macaulay records that when 
the measure passed its second reading ‘ the 
face of Twiss was os the face of a damned soul’ 
(TEBvntTAN, Maeaulay, i. 208), 

’From 1831 to 1835 Twiss was out of 
parliament, but at the general election in 
^ latter year he was returned as the 
second memiber for the borough of Bridport 
in Dorset, polling 207 votes against 190 
recorded for John, first lord Ron^y (q. v.] 
He sat for Bridport until the dissolution of 
parliament, and he is said to hare durino' 
that period piloted through the Ilousa m 
Commons Lyndhurst’s hill for malring void 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. At 
the general election of 1837 he was badly 
heaton in the contest for the representation 
of Nottingham, and in 1841 he was de¬ 
feated at Bury St. Edmunds. 

During those years, while Twiss was out 
of parliament and out of office, he utilised 
ins influence witli the' Times; ’ he originated 
the summary of the debates in parhoment, 
and occasionally wrote leaders. In October 
1844LordGranviUeOharlesIIenry Somerset, 
the cbancollor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
made him vice-chancellor of the duchy, and 
he enjoyed thatlucrative post until his death 
His house was at all times open for hospi¬ 
tality to peivions of widely diflerent posi- 
floas and talents, and his jests ran through 
the social life of Loudon. He possessed a 
rich fimd of humour, and sang ‘ with great 
spirit and expression.’ A dinner given hy 
km ‘ in a borrowed room' in Chancery Lane 
in June 1819 is described by Tom Moore 
(Memoira, ii. 820). At one time he lived in 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; about 
1830 he dwelt at 6 Park Place, St. James’s. 
At the time of his death he lived in Grafton 
Street. 

Tudsa died from heart disease very sud¬ 
den^ while speahing at a meeting of the 
Rook Apsuiance Society at Radley's Hotel, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriors, on 4 May 1849, 


aged 02, and was buried in the Temple 
church. He was twice married. First, he 
married, at Bath, on 2 Aug. 1817, Anne 
Lawience, only dai^hter of Cklonel Serle 
of Montagu Place, London. She had been 
a pupil at his mother’s sdiool at Bath, and 
was the smallest woman that Mrs. Frances 
Anne Hemble ever saw. She was probably 
the Mrs. Twiss who died at Cadogan Place 
on 20 Feb. 1827. Twiss married, secondly, 
in 1682, Annie, daughter of the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Sterky (a Swiss minister and reader 
to the Princess Charlotte), and widow of 
Charles Greenwood,’ a Russia merchant. 
Twiss’s only child ^ his first marriage, 
Fanny Horatia Serle Twiss (£.1818, d. 22 Jan. 
1874),married,flrat, Francis Bacon (d. 1840), 
and, secondly, John Thaddeus Delane [q.v.j, 
editor of tho 'Times.’ Twiss’s only son 
by his second wife, Mr. Qaintin mlliam 
Francis Twiss, is a clerk in the treasury. 

The best known work of Twissis his ' Public 
and Private Life of Lord Eldon,* [June] 
1844, 3 vols. two thousand copies. A second 
edition of two thousand copies came out in 
August of that year, and a third edition In 
two volumes waa published in 1846. In 
that year Mr. W. E. Surtees published 'A 
Sketch of the Lives of Lords StoweU and 
Eldon,’ in which he embodied some correc¬ 
tions of Twiss. His other works were: 2. ‘ In¬ 
fluence of Prerogative,’ 1812. 8. ' A Selec¬ 
tion of Scotch Meloffies, by H. R. Bishop, 
"Words by Twiss,’ 1814. 4. 'Posthumous 
Parodies of the Poets' [anon.], 1812 ; very 
sprightly, the best perhaps being that of 
hiilton. 6. ‘The Carib Chief: a Tragedy 
in five acts,’ 1819 (8rd ed. 1819), dedicated 
to the Earl of Clarendon; the energetic 
action of Hean secured ' au unprecedented 
Bucceas’ for it. 6. 'An Inquiry into the 
Means of consolidating and digesting the 
Laws of England,' 1825 ; Orofton Umacke 
and John James Park published tracts re¬ 
ferring to this inquiry. 7. ‘ Oonservotive 
Reform,’ 1832. 

[Qent. Mag. 1827 i. 283, 1849 i. 649-82; 
F. A. Kemble’s Recorde of Qiilhood, i. 141-3, 
ii. 263; Masters of Bench of Inner Temple, 
n. 98: Oenest'e English Stage, viii. 690-1.1 

vr.p. 0. 

FWISS, RIOHAED (1747-1821), miscel¬ 
laneous writer, bom at Rotterdam on 26 AprR 
1747, was the son of an English merchant re¬ 
siding in Holland. Francis Twiss [q. v.] was 
his younger brother. Having an ample for¬ 
tune, he devoted himself to traveRing, and 
visited Scotland. He afterwards went on the 
continent, and journeyed throng Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, andBohemio tiU 1770, when he re- 
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turned to England. In 1772 he went to residence, 36 Hamilton Terraoa nn on v~~ 
Spain and Portugal, roLurninp'the following 1867. ’ ” 

year. Ofthisjourney ho published an account, Travers matriculated oneAprillS^ftf 
entitlod'Travelslhrou^PortuffalandSpaiu University Oollego, Oxford, where he'eal^ j 
in 1772 and 1773,’ London, 1776, 4to j the a soholarsnipnext year. HegraduatedB A 
volume contains a fine print of ‘ Our Lady of (first class m mathematics, second dasa ■' 
the Fish,’ drawn by Oypriani and engraved clnssios) in 1830, M. A. in 1832 B.C L h"* 
by Bortolozzi, and was pronounced by Dr. commutation in 1836, and D.O.t. in iBlf 
Johnson ’ as good as the first book of travels From 1830 until his marriage in 1863 he was 
you will take up.’ The work appeared the a fellow of University College, and he acted 
same year in 12mo in Dublin, and French as bursar in 1836, dean in 1837, and tutor 
and German editions wore issued the follow- from 1836 to 1843. In 1804 he was elected 
ingyeor. In 1770hevisited Ireland, andthen an honorary fellow. lie thrice served—a 

wrote his ‘Tour in Irolandin 1776,’London, very unusual distinction—tlieoffiees of public 

1770, 8vo, of which there wore several Irish examiner in both the arts schools, in litcrig 
editions. In the appendix he states he had humaniorilma in 1836 and the two foUowinir 
taken sixteen sea voyages and travelled years, and in disciplinu mathematim 183^ 
altogether about twenty-seven thousand 1840. Twiss was one of the few Oxford 
miles. This book was very unpopular in Ira- men of his doy w’ho possessed a competent 
land. It evoked ‘An Ueroic Epistle’ from knowledge of German, and his ‘Epitome of 
Donna Teresa Pinna y Ruiz of Murcia, a Niebuhr's History of Rome’(1838, 2 vols. 
lady whose acquaintance ho formed when 8vo) helped to redeem the university fmia 
in tiiat town, humorously complaining in the the reproach of obscurantism. A disserta- 
stilted versa then fashionable that he had tion by him ‘ On the Amphitheatre of Pels 
deserted his Pinna for Hibernia. Twiss pub- in Tstria ’ appeared in tlie transactions of the 
lished the hues with explanatory nolc^ and Ashmolean nociety in 1886. He condensed 
responded in similar strain with' An Heroic the principal results of the Niebuhrian enti- 
AnawerfromR. Twiss,esq., to Donna Teresa,’ oism in an annotated edition of Livy—‘Livii 
Dublin, 1776,12mo. _ _ Patavini Historiarum Libri . . , ammad- 

Ile subsequently devoted himself to litorn- versiones Ntobuhrii. Wachsmuthii, et auaa 
turo and fine arts and to speculations in addidit Travers Twiss,’ Oxford, 1840-1, 
endeavouring to inanu fact tire paper out of 4vols. 8vo. 

straw, whereby ho seriously imxiaired hia Meanwliilo Twiss was devoting himself to 
fortune. lie, however, revisited Francs dur- a study of law, political economy, and inter- 
ing the revolution, the account of which national politics. On 10 Feb. 1836, he was 
appeared as ‘A Trip to Paris in July and ndmittodaBtudpntntLincoln’sInn,wherehe 
August 1792,’ London, 1703, 8vo, which was called to tho bar on 28 Jan. 1840, and 
was also issued in two vole. 12mo in Dublin, elected a bencher on 10 Jan. 1868. On 2 Nor. 

Twiss was elected a follow of the Royal 1841 howas admitted a inombor of the college 
Society in 1774, but withdrew from it in of advocates. In Bucoession to John Herman 
1704. Ho died in Somers Town on 5 March Morivole [q. v.] he hold at Oxford for the 
1821. quinquennial term 1842-7 the Drummond 

In addition to the works already uainod, wair of political economy. His contribu- 
he wrote two volumes of miscellaneous notes tious to economic science were merely per- 
on ‘ Chess,’ published anonymously, London, funotoiy, a low iirofessorial lectures: ‘ On 
1787-89, 8vo; and was author of ‘ Misool- Money j ’ ‘On Mnohinory ’ (two) j and ' On 
lanies,’ Loudon, 1806, 2 vols. 8vo, Corl am Tost sofa Thriving Population’(fonr), 

[EuRliah Cyclop.; Gent. Mng. 1821, i. 284; Oxford, 1843-6. TheheuL of his mind, con- 
Goorgian Ern, iii. 465; Animal Riogr. and Obitu- orote, cautious, inductive, wasmdeed entirely 
nry, 1823, pp. 446-60; J. G, Algor’s English- allon to the Ricardian dogmatism then in 
men in tho Ji’roncli Eovolution, pp. 120-30; in- vogue, wbilebo lacked the originative faculty 
formation kindly supplied liy R. TInrrison, esq., necessary for striking out a path for bimaelf. 
assist, sec, Roy. Soc,; Brit. Mns. Cat ] Hia concluding course, however, entitled 

B, B. W. ‘ View of the Progress of Political Economy 
TWISS, Sib TRAVERS (1800-1807) in Europe since tho Sixteenth Century’ 
civilian, eldest sou of the Rev. Ilobort Twiss (London, 1847, 8vo), is not without historic 
by his wifo, Fanny Walkov, was born in valuo. 

Gloucester Place, hlarylebono, on 19 March It wos on questions of international law 
1809. From his mother, Anno Travers, Ro- that ho was gradually concentrating bis at- 
bort Twiss inherit ed an estate at llosoloy, teutioii. In 1862 bo wos elected to the chair 
Flint, He died uuboueiiuod at his town of international law at King’s Oollege, Lon- 
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to <ind lield it until 18fi6. In tlint year he 
EBcwedei [^.v.l at Oxford 

in the regiua professorship of civil law. That 
professorship he retained until 1870, His 
work as regius professor bore fruit in ‘ Two 
Introductory Lectures on the Science of In- 
tpinationnl Law ’ (London, 1866, 8vo) and 
'TJie Law of Nations considered as Indepen- 
tot Political Communities,’ a systematic 
treatise on the entire soienoe (Oxford, 1861-3, 
Srols.Svoi 2nd edit. 1876; new edit, revised 
to enlarged, vol. i. only, 1884). An early 
member of the Social Science Association, he 
presided in 1862 over the department of in¬ 
ternational law, and afterwards served on 
the standing committee for the same subject. 

Notwithstanding the wealth of lus aca¬ 
demic distinctions, few men had less of the 
academic spirit than Twiss. Keenly alive 
to the prohlems of the hour, he issued 
in 1846 ‘ The Oregon Question examined 
with respect to Facts and the Law of Na- 
tions.’ An American issue of the same date 
was entitled ‘The OregonTerrilory: itsHis- 
lory and Discovery.’ In 1848 Twiss puh- 
|i«hed ‘The lielations of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein to the Crown of Den¬ 
mark and the Germanic Confederation,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1848, 8vo (German translation among 
the' Beitrdge zur Schleswig-Holsteinisehen 
Fraga' Leipzig, 1849, 8vo). ‘ Hungaw: its 
Constitution and its Catastrophe,’followed 
in 1860, and on the occasion or the creation 
of the Eoman catholic hishoprics in England 
in 1^1, Twiss wrote ‘The Letters Apo¬ 
stolic of the Feme Pius IX considered with 
t^erence to the Law of England and the Law 
of Europe,' London, 1861, 8vo [sea Bowras, 
SiE Gbobgh, 1811-1883], He was selected 
by government on 20 Nov. 1860 as one of 
the commieeioners for the delimitation of 
the frontier between New Brunswick and 
Canada (Pari, Pap. 1861, c. 1394). _ Ha was 
also a member of the royal commission ap¬ 
pointed on 19 Sept. 1853 to inquire into the 
management and government of Maynooth 
College (ib. 1864-6, 0 .1890), and of several 
subsequent royol commissions—viz. that of 
22 March 1866 for the comparison of the 
vaiiouB marriage laws in force throughout 
the queen’s dominione, that of 8 June 1867 
oaritnals and rubrics, and those of 30 Jan. 
1887 and 21 May 1808 on the laws of neu- 
tiality, naturalisation, and allegiance (j6.1867 
c. 3961,1867-8 00 . 4016, 4027, 4087). 

Meanwhile Twiea had secured much prac¬ 
tice in the eeelosiaetical courts. He was 
appointed in June 1849 oommiesary-goneral 
of the city and diooose; and in March. 1862, 
iu succeseion to Sir Jolm Dodson [q. v.], 
vicar-general of the province of Canterbury 


and commUsary of the archdeaconry of Suf¬ 
folk. On the transference (1867) of the tea- 
tamentdry and matrimoniarjurisdictionfrom 
the ecclesiastical courts to the new civil 
court of probate and divorce, he took silk 
(January 18.58). On 17 July 1858 he suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Stephen Lushington [q.- v.] as 
chancellor of the diocese of London. He 
practised with no less distinction in the ad- 
mfralty court, was engaged in most of the 
prize cases which arose from captures made 
during the Crimean war, and was appointed 
in September 1802 to the olSce of atoiralty 
advocate-general in succession to Sir Hohert 
Joseph Phillimore [q. v.], whom he again 
succeeded as queen?s advocate-general on 
23 Aug. 1887, He was knighted on 4 Nov. 
following. 

This brilliant professional career was sud¬ 
denly arrested. Twiss had married at Dres¬ 
den, on 20 Aug. 1862, Marie Phariold^ Bosa- 
lindVan Lynseele, who was stated to be the 
orphan daughter of a general officer of the 
Polish army. She was understood to have 
moved in good society both ot Dresden and 
at Brussels, and was twice presented at the 
court of St. James’s—once in 18GS and again 
in 1869. Her married life was irreproach¬ 
able. But in March 1872 Twiss and m wife 
prosecuted in the Southwark police-court for 
malicious libel, with intent to extort, a soli¬ 
citor who had circulated statements imput¬ 
ing immorality to Lady Twiss before her 
marriage. The ordeal of cross-examination 
proved to be too severe for La^ Twiss's 
powers of endurance, and her sudden depaii- 
tme from London caused the collapse of the 
prosecution (14 March 1872). Twiss there¬ 
upon resigned his offices (21 March) and 
ceased to practise. On 19 April the lord 
chamberlain announced in the 'Loudon 
Gazette’ that Lady Twiss’s presentation at 
court had been cancelled. 

Thenceforth Twiss devoted himself exdn- 
sively to juridical science and seholarship, 
Hehadakendy edited (Hells Ber. 1871,8vo) 
‘The Black Book of the Admiraltjr,’ a re¬ 
construction from various manuscript frag¬ 
ments of the substance of that unique source 
of mediaeval maritime law then supposed to 
he irretrievably lost, of which his researches 
led to the recovery. In three subsequent 
volumes (1873, 1874, 1876) he collected as 
appendices under the same title the original 
texts of the Domesday of Ipswich, the Ous- 
tomaries of Oleron and Houen, the Charter 
of Oleion, the Consulate of the Sea, the Laws 
of Amalfi and Gotland (with the summary 
of the latter known as the Laws of Wishjr), 
the Codes of the Teutonic Order of Livonia, 
of Danzig, Lubeclq Flanders, Yoleucia, the 
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Eingrdom of Jenisalom, and Ti’ani, tlie wliolo the International Jurisdiction of the A T 
forming a Bingularly rich mine of material miralty Court in Civil Matters ’ Uh v 
for the legal archeeologist. _ 1877). 6. ‘ The Doctrine of Oontinnons 

On the other hand in the recension of Voyages as applied to Contraband of Wa 
Bracton, contributed by him to the same and Blockade (i7;. November 1877)* iZ 
series, ‘ Ilenrious de Bracton de Legibus ot printed the same year in pamphlet form 
Consuetudinibus Analirc,’ 1878-83, O vola. London, 8vo. 7. ‘ AlberieusGentilisonthe 
8vo, ho essayed a task to -which his patience, Bight of War’ (ib, February 1878). 8. ‘Col- 
if not his powers, proved unequal: and a lisions at Sea: a Scheme of IntematioMl 
satisfactory text of that sadly corrupted and Tribunals ’ {ib, November 1878). 9. < On the 
interpolated legal classic remains a desi- Treaty-making Power of the Crown: Le 
deratum (of. Vinogradoff on ‘The Text of Parlement Beige’ (fi. May 1879). 10.‘On 
Bracton' in Law Quarterly lieview,i. 180 Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the 
et soq.) An edition by him of the earlier Law ’ (ib, November 1879). 11. ‘ The Al- 
treatiso of Eaunlf do (ilanville [q. v.] was leged Discovery of the llemains of Colnm- 
sanctionod in 1884, and announced as in bus’(‘Naut. Mag.’Juno 1879; reprinted the 
the press in 1890, but has not appeared. same year as ‘ Columbus: his Last Besting 
Twiss assisted at the inauguration at Place’). 12. ‘Cyprus: its Mediteval Jur^ 
Brussels on 10 Oct. 1873 of the Association prudence and Modern Legislation’ (‘Law 
for the Befoiin and Codification of the Law Mag. and Rev.’ May 1880). 12. ‘The Con- 
of Nations, of which ho was vice-president fliot of Marriage Laws ’ (ii. November 1882). 
for England, and was for many years one of 13. ‘ The Freedom of the Navigation of the 
the most active memhers. From 1874 he Suez Canal’ (i6. February 1883). 14. Leib- 
was also a membor of the cognate Institute nitz’s Memoir upon Egypt’ (ib. May 1888). 
of International Law founded at Ghent on 16. ‘ An International ™teclorate of the 
8 Ropt. 1873, and acted vice-president in Congo River’(j6. November 1883). 16.‘De 
1878,1879, and 1885. Tie aseisted the king la Sdeuritd do la Navigation dans le Canal 
of the Belgians in shaping the constitution do Suez ’ (* Rev. do Droit Internet.’ ziv. 672 
of the Indopondent Congo State, and as et soq.) l7.‘La Libre Navigation du Congo’ 
counsel extraordinary to the British ombasay (t6. xv. 407 et seq. and 647 ot seq., rvi. 287 
at Berlin took part in the labours of tho et seq.) 18.‘Dos Droits de BelligdrantBsuT 
congross held in that capital, Novembor 1884 Mor dopnis la Ddolaration de Pans ’ (ib, xvi. 
to February 1886, at wnioh the new polity 118 ot peq.)_; also in English (pamphlet 
received Europoanrecognition. Dniquovalue form) with title ‘ Belligerent Right on the 
thus attaches to the chapter on tliis unnsu- High Seas sinco the Declaration of Faria,’ 
ally import ant congress which concludes tho London, 188L 8vo. 10. ‘ Le Congrts de 
first vmume of tho French version (revised Vionno ot lo Oonfdronoe de Berlin ’ (tb, ivii. 
by Professor llivior of Brussels) of Twiss’s 201 otsoq.) 20. ‘Le Canal Maritime de Sue* 
groat treatisn on‘The Law of Nations’(‘Lo ot la Commission lutornationale de Paris’ 
Droit dos Gens ou dcB Nations,’Paris, vol. i. (ib, xvii. 016 ot seq.) 21. ‘On Inter- 
1887, vol. ii. 1889, 8vo). nat ional Oonvontions for the Neutralisation 

Twiss died on 14 Jan. 1897 at his rosi- of Territory and their Application to the 
denoo, C AVhittingstnll Road, Fulham; his Suez Canal’ (iLaw Mog. and Law Rev.’ 
remains wore interred in Fulham comotory November 1887). 22. ‘La JuridictionCon- 
on 20 Jan. As a jurist his fame chiefly sulairo dans los Poys de I’Orient ot spJciale- 
rests ou the ‘Law of Nations,’ which, in inent an Jnpon' (‘Rev. do Droit Tnternat.’ 
tho French edition, is a standard work. xxv. 218 ot seq.) 23. ‘ The Twelfth Cen- 
Though an oouto and ingenious ho was hardly tmy, the Age of Soientifle Judicial Pro- 
au original thinker; and his scholarship was codure. i. Magisler Rioardus Anglioii 8 ,th 0 
as inaccuroto as his etyle was dillusc. Pioneer of Scientific Judicial Procedure in 

Among Twiss’s uncollected dissertations the Twelfth Century, ii. The Pseudo-TJl- 
may ho specified the following: l.‘LaNou- plan (Ulpinnus doEdend^. ThoLatterDays 
tralisation du Canal de Suez’ (‘Rov. de of BicordusAnglious’(‘Law Mag. and Law- 
Droit Internat.’tome vii. 082 et seq.) 2.‘The Rev.’ May 1894). 24. ‘Rioardus Anglioue 
Exterritoriality of Public Ships of War in and tho Thlrtoonth Oentuiy, the Age of 
Foreign Waters ’ (‘ Law Mag. and Rev.’ Soiontifio Law Amendment ’ (ib, November 
1876). 3. ‘'The Applicability of tho Euro- 1804). 26. Review of Professors Pollock 
iiean Law of Nations to African Slave and Maitland’s ‘History of English Law 
States’(i6. May 1876). 4. ‘The Crimiual before tho Time of Edward I’(«i. November 
Jni’isdiotion of tho Admiralty: the Case of 1896). 26. ‘An International Arhitoation 
the Franconia’ (*6.February 1877). 6.‘On in the Middle Ages’ (ib, November 
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IViss also oonlriljuted to the ‘ Encvclopsedia 
Btitannieft ’ (9th ediO the articles Arch¬ 
bishop, Aj-'chdeacon, Bishop, Coavocation, 
jad Sea Laws. 

[poster’s Alumni Oxon., Men at the Bar, and 
Knightage; St. Gooige’a, Hanover Square, Man. 
jfg, (Harl. Soe-l p. 320; Lincoln’s Inn Adm. 
Book and Eeg.; Jurist, v. 986 j Solicitoce' Jour- 
jJ, svi. 391; Stanley’s Congo and the Found- 
jog of its Free State, i. 380; Men and Women 
of the Time; Times, 1-14 March 1872,16 Jan. 
1897 j Times, 23 Jan. 1897 i Esv. do 
Droit Internat. xxix. 96; Tahl. din. de I’lnst, 
lie Bioit Jnlernat. 1897; Annuaire de Droit 
Internat. 1897; Law Mag. and Bey. May 1877; 
law Mag. and La'W fiev. Pebruary 1897; 
Athenaeum, 1874 p. 619, 1876 p. 418; Law 
Qoaiterly Bev. iii. 243; Notes of Cases in the 
Pccl. and Merit. Courts; Bofaertson’a Eccl. Bep.; 
Spinks’s Keel, and Adm. Bep.; Deane's Bsports ; 
Swabey’s Eoports; Swabey and Tristram’e Ee- 
porta; Morit. Law Coses, 1880-71.] J. M. E. 

rWISS, WILLIAM(1746-1827),general, 
oolonel-commandant royal engineers, born 
in 1746, was appointed to the ordnance 
office at the Tower of London on 22 July 
1780j and, leaving it on 21 May 1762, was 
appointed in July of that year to be over¬ 
seer of the king’s works at Gibraltar. On 
19 Nov. 1783 ha received a commission as 
practitioner engineer and ensign. He re- 
mainad at Gibraltar until 1771, when, on 
promotion on 1 April to ha sub-engineer 
and lieutenant, he returned to England and 
was employed on the defences of Portsmouth 
Bocl^ard. In 1776 ho went with the army 
under Major-general John Burgoyne (1722- 
1792) [q. V.] to North America, arriving at 
Quebec early in June, and was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Mojor-goneral william 
Phillips [q. V.] Ha took part in the alliiir at 
the Three Rivers on 8 June, in the pursuit 
of the Americans up tho St. Lawrence, and 
in the operations by which the enemy was 
driven out of Canada and compelled to take 
rcriige in their fleet on Lake Champlain. 

Twiss was next apoiuted Iw Sir Guy 
Carleton (afterwards nrst Lord Dorchester) 
[q. V.], the commander-in-chief in Canada, 
to he comptroller of works to superintend 
the construction of a fleet for Lake Cham¬ 
plain, with gunboats and batteaux to convey 
the army over the lake. The larger vessels 
had been sent from England, but it was 
found necessary to take them to pieces. It 
was also necessary to transport overland and 
drag up the rapid currents of St. Therms 
and St. John’s a number of flat boats of 
great burden (one vessel weighing thirty 
tons), and over four hundrod batteaux. With 
the assislanco of Lieutenant (afterwards Ad¬ 


miral) John Schanck [q. v.j the arduous un¬ 
dertaking was completed in three mouths, 
and on 11 Oct, the British lake fleet partially 
engaged the enemy’s fleet oft' the island of 
Valicour, and, following it the next day, 

f ained a decisive victory. On the 15th Twiss 
isembavked with the armyat Crown Point, 
the enemy evacuating it. He remained there 
until S Nov., reconnoitred Tieonderoga, and 
returned with the army to winter in Canada. 

On Burgoyne’s return from England with 
supremo command, in the spring of 1777, 
Twiss was appointed commanding engineer, 
and on 16 June left St. John’s with the 
army which reoccupied Crown Point, and 
arrived before Tieonderoga on 2 July. lie at 
once commenced siege-works, and having 
reconnoitred Sugar Hill, to the south-west 
of 'Tieonderoga fort, found that it entirely 
commanded the enemy’s works, both of the 
fort itself and of Mount Independence, 
which had been very strongly fortified. On 
his advice a battery for heavy guns and 
eicht-inch howitzers was constructed on the 
hill, and was ready to open fire, when the 
enemy, finding the place no longer tenable, 
decided to retreat before being completely 
invested, and Tieonderoga was evacuated on 
5 July. Twiss took part in the action of 
Still Water, and in the various operations 
of the march to Saratoga in September and 
October, and was induded in the convention 
of Saratoga on 16 Oct., becoming a prisoner 
of war, but was exchanged a few days later 
and returned to Tieonderoga. 

In 1778 Twiss was sent by Major-general 

E Frederick Ilaldimand fq. v.] to Lake 
rio to form a naval establishment on the 
cast side of the lalie. On 18 Dec. of that 
year he was promoted to be engineer extra¬ 
ordinary and captain-lieutenant. In 1779 
ho designed new patterns of pickaxes and 
shovels for the use of the troops, and these 
were adopted by government in the follow¬ 
ing year. Twiss was employed in various 
ports of Canada as chief engineer until the 
peace in 1783, when he returned to England, 
and was again employed upon the Ports¬ 
mouth demces. In 1786 he w-as appointed 
secretary to the board of land and sea ofiicers 
ordered to report to the king upon the de¬ 
fences of the dockyards at Portsmouth and 
at Plymouth, On 24 March 1786 he was 
m'omoted to he c^tain in the royal engineers. 
He remained at Portsmouth for some years, 
constructing fortifications, particnlorly fhose 
of Fort Cumberland at the entrance of 
Langston Ilarbour, 

In1790Twiss was given the command of the 
company of sappers and minersat Cohort, On 
1 March 1794 he was promoted to bo brevet 
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major, and on 1 Juno of tlia aamo year to be 
lieutenant-colonel in the royal ongineors. 
In this year he •wne a member of a com¬ 
mittee on engineer held equipment, and ex¬ 
pressed a xu'efi^renco for the stuffed gabion 
used at the siege of Valenciennes over other 
patterns of mantlets. 

On 1 Jan. 1796 Twiss was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the Eoyal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, in succession to 
Colonel Stehelin, and continued to hold the 
appointment for fifteen years. Its duties 
did not prevent his employment in other 
ways. He was commanding royal engineer 
of the southern military district, and between 
1702 and 1803 reported upon and directed 
the reconstruction of the defences of the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, and more particn- 
lorlyupon those at Dover, where Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page [q. v.] of the royal engineers 
carried out his instruct ions. In 1798 he was 
employed by government to report upon a 
project for a tunnel under the Thames at 
Gravesend, and so favourably was he im¬ 
pressed with the proposal that he joined tlie 
directorate of a compony formed to carry it 
out. A shaft was sunh, and a good deal of 
money also, when the project was abandoned 
in 1802. In the spring of this year ho was 
consulted as to the dobtruction of tho sluice¬ 
gates and basin of the Bruges canal at 
Obtend; and his assistiuice in preparing the 
necessary instruments was warmly achnow- 
ledgod by Major^eneral Eyre Oooto in liis 
deraatch of 19 iVUy 1798. 

In September 1790, on the recommendation 
of the Marquis Oornwallis, Twiss wont to 
Holland as commanding royal enginoor of 
tho Duko of York’s army, and remained until 
the evacuation took place in Novoinbor. On 
1 Jan. 1800Twiss was promoted to be colonel 
in the army. 

In 1800 T’wiss visited Jersey andG-uevnsoy, 
and reported upon their defences. In 1802, 
in accordance witli repeated representations 
made to the governmonl by Cornwallis dur¬ 
ing his vioeroyalty, that tho advice of Twiss 
on tho defence of Ireland would be of great 
benefit, Lord Chatham sent Twiss to make 
a tour through tho country and report upon 
the subject. On 11 Eoh. 1801 ho was ap¬ 
pointed a brigadiei'-general. In 1606 ho was 
directed to carry into execution tho system 
of detached forts and mortello towers mr tho 
ICont and Kiissex coasts, imd a redoubt still 
existing on the coast near Dungeness was 
named, after him. Fort Twiss. He was 
further directed to report how far the samo 
system of defence was applicable to tho coas Is 
of the eastern count ios. Those coast works 
wore completed about 1800, 


On 30 Oct. 1806 Twis^waa pro^^t^ 
be mqior-general. In this yew ho wm a 

member of a committee which determked 

H experiments conducted at WooS 
Warren, tho best construction fortraveZS 
platforms for the heavy nature of orduZl 
The form of platform lecommended^-t),' 
the centre of the traversing arc inX 
middle, front, or rear of the platform Z 
the situation might require-was appu^S 
and continued to he in principle the eerriM 
pattern up to a comparatively recent datp 
On 24 June 1809 Wisa becameTcfil- 
commandant of the corps of royal engmeera 
and retired from active duty. In 1811 he 
was a member of a committee on the Chat¬ 
ham dofonoes then in progress—Ohatham 
Linos and Fort Ihtt. 'Twisa was promoted 
to be lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. 1812 and 
gonoral on 27 May 1826. He died 4 his 
residence. Harden Grange, Bingley, Tork- 
bhire, on 14 March 1827. 

ritoyal Engineers Kecorda; Eoyal Militair 
Calendor, vifi. iil. 1820 j War Office Eecoids- 
Despatches; Annual Begister, 1708 ; Carrel 
spondenco of Charles, first Marquis Comvallis 
ed. Bobs, 3 vela. 8vo, London, 1869; Cust’a 
Annals of tho Wais of the Eighteenth Oentmy 
vol. iii. I Stedman’s History of the Origin, Proi 
gross, and Termination of the American War 
2 vole. 4to, London, 1704; Hiatory of the Cam¬ 
paign of 1708 in Holland, translated from the 
h’ronob, 870 , London, 1801; Carmichael Smyffi’s 
Chronological Epitome of the Wars in the Lav 
Countries.] B, H. V. 

TWISSE, WILLIAM, D.D. (1678 P- 
1040), puritan divine, was born atSpeenham- 
land in tho parish of Rpeen, near Eewbunr, 
about 1678. The family name is variously 
spoiled TTTysse, Twiss, Tivysfe, and Tvrist. 
IT is grandfather was a Gorman, his father a 
olotmer. Thomas Bilson [q, v.1 was his 
uiiolo (Kundall). While ot Winchester 
Bohool whoro ho was admitted, aged 12^ in 
1690 (Kibby), ho was stortlod into religious 
convioi ion by tho apparition of a ‘ rakehelly’ 
schoolfellow ntloring the words ‘I am 
damned.’ From Winchester he wont as 
probationer fellow to New College, Oxford, 
in 1690, his eighteenth year (id.), was ad¬ 
mitted fellow 11 March 1698, graduated 
B.A. 14 Oct. 1600, M.A, 12 June 1604, and 
took orders. His reputation was that of an 
erudite student, equally remarkable for pains 
and penetration. Sir Henrj Savile |^q. v.] 
had his assist auco in his projected edition of 
Brodwardino’s ‘ De Oauaa Dei contra Pelar 
gium’ (published 1618), which’Twissebefoa 
1613, had transcribed and annotated. His 
expository power wos shown in his Thursday 
cateohotical looturos in the coUege olmpel 
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To his plain sermons, delivered evero Sun- 
djy‘in ecclesia parochmli Olives’ (St. Al- 
date’s), lie drew large numbers of the uni- 
voraity. He graduated B.D. on 9 July 
1612. , . 

Twdsse’s popularity was increased by bis 
Kodiness on an unexpected occasion in 1613. 
A Hebrew teacber at Oxford, Joseph Barna- 
tua, had ingratiated himself with Arthur Lake 
[q. T.]i warden of New College, by offering 

receive Christian baptism, to be admin^ 
stered on a Sunday; at St. Mary’s after a 
special sermon by Twisse. ButontheSatur- 
bonus Josephus clanculum sesubducit,’ 
and, though drareed back to Oxford, de¬ 
clined baptism. Twisse preached a tactful 
sermon which saved the situation. Shortly 
afterwards he was made chaplain to Bliza- 
beth, queen of Bohemia [q. v.J, and attended 
her on her journey with her husband to 
Heidelberg (Ajird-June 1613). Twisse evi- 
deatly expected a long absence; for he dis¬ 
posed of his small patrimony (80/. a year), 
giving it in trust to his brother. But before 
habad been two months at Heidelberg he was 
recalled. On the prasentaliou of his college 
he was institutea (13 Sept. 1613) to the 
rectory of Newton or Newington Longue- 
vdle, Buckinghamshire. He proceeded to 
the degree of D.D. on 6 July 1614. His 
life for some years was that of a recluse 
scholar, studying hard, yet not neglecting 
bis fiodr. On 22 MiU'ch 1618-10 Nathonid 
Giles had been instituted to the rectory of 
Newbury. The municipal authorities were 
anxious to secure Twisse, who accordingly 
exchanged with Giles, and was instituted to 
Newbury on 4 Oct. 1620. Puither prefer¬ 
ments he resolutely declined, refusing the 
ptovostship of 'Winchester, and rejecting a 
preWd in Winchester Cathedral, as lackmg 
music for the singing and rhetoric for the 
preaching, and not skUled to etroke a cathe- 
W beard canonically. He declined on 
invitation to a divinity chair at Froneker, 
He felt the pressure of his duties as age 
crept on, and was tempted by the offer of 
BoWt Biob, second eari of Warwick [q. v.], 
to give him a better living (Benefield, North¬ 
amptonshire), with a less laborious cure. 
Berare accepting it he saw Laud, with whom 
he had been intimate at Oxford, about Uie 
appointment of his successor, Newbury being 
a crown living. Laud promised to meet 
Twisse’s requirements adding that ha would 
assure the king that Twisse was no puritan. 
He at once decided to stick to his post. His 
Puritanism was not aggressive, and was 
chiefly doctrinal. He did not read the ‘ De- 
idaratiou of Sports,’ and protested against it 
with quiet firmness. Tt was a tribute to his 


commanding eminence as a theologian and 
to his moderate bearing that, at the king’s 
desire, he was subjected to no episcopal cen¬ 
sure. His bishop was John Davenant [q. v.], 
who certainly had no inclination to interfere 
with Twisse unless coi^elled. 

As a controversialist Twisse was courteous 
and thorough, owing much of his strength to 
his accurate mderslanding of his opponent’s 
position. Baxter well describes him as using a 
‘ very smooth triumphant stile.’ The defence 
of tue puritan theology was congenial to 
him; and in an age of transition to positions 
more or less Arminion the acumen of Twisse 
was constantly exercised in maintaining the 
stricter view. No contemporaiw theologian 
gave him more trouble than Thomas Jack- 
son (1679-1640) [q. v.] He had less diffi¬ 
culty in dealing with the more sharply de¬ 
fined antagonism of Henry Mason fq. v.], 
Thomas Godwin, D.D. (h. v.J, and John 
Goodwin [q. v.] Men or his own school, 
like John Cotton of New England, found 
him a watchful critic, always armed to resist 
deviations in doctrine. 

At the outset of the civil war Prince 
Bnpert had hopes of engaging Twisse on the 
side of the king. His sympathies were with 
the cause of the parliament, hut he thought 
the war would he fatal to the beat interests 
of both parties. In ecclesiastical affairs he 
had a di^d of revolutionary measures, and 
the policy of laying hands on the patrimony 
of the church he viewed as inimical to re¬ 
ligion. He had been on the sub-committee 
in aid of the lords’ accommodation scheme 
of March 1641. There is no reason for 
doubting that his own preference was alwajs 
for the modified episcopacy then recom¬ 
mended. He was nominated to the 'West¬ 
minster assembly of divines in the original 
ordinance of June 1643, was unanimously 
elected prolocutor and preached at the formu 
opening of the assembly onl July, regretting 
in his sermon the absence of the royal assent, 
and hoping it might yet be obtained. He bad 
very unwulingly accepted the post; indeed, 
his health was unequal to its demands. Bobert 
BaiUie, D.D. v.], thought it a ‘ canny 
convoyance of these who guides most matters 
for their own interest to plant such a man 
of purpose in the choire.’ He describes him 
as 'very learned in the questions he hes 
studied, and very good, beloved of all and 
higUie esteemed; but merely bookish , . . 
among the unfittest of all the company for 
any action.’ Baillie’s keen ear detected that 
Twisse was not used to pray without book, 
adding, 'After the prayer he sitts mute.’ 
The minutes show that Lis part in the as¬ 
sembly was purely formal, and he owns him- 
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Bolf ‘ unfit for Hucli an employmf'nt tlint 
divers times do fall upon mo ’ (3 Jan. 1044-6). 
It fell to OornoliuB Burges, D.D. [q. v.], to 
supply, ‘ so farr as is docent, the proloqutor’s 
place’ (Bailleu). On 1 April 1646 it-was 
reported to the assembly that the prolocutor 
was ‘very sick and in great straits.’ He 
had received no xn’ofits from Newbury, and 
but a small stipend (161.*) - 6 ) as one or Ihroo 
lecturers at St. Andrew’s, Ilolborn. On 
30 March 1646 he had fainted in the pulpit 
(‘prooumbit in pnlvurom,’ KnNUAi.r,), and 
henceforth kept Iiis bed. Though a man of 
some estate—for his will (9 Sept. 1046; 
codicil 30 Juno 1040 j in'ovod 0 Aug. 1640) 
disjEosea of the manor of Ahliaiust end, Berk¬ 
shire, ond othi'r property—tho confusion of 
the limes had deprived him of income. 
ParliamoEit voted him 100/. (4 Dec. 1045), 
which does not seem to have been paid in 
full; on ‘JO .Time 1040 tlu' assi'mbVy sent 
him 10 /., with the assiirimeo ‘ that there hath 
boon no money paid by any order of pivrlia- 
meut to his use that hath been detained 
from him.’ 

Twisse died in Ilolliorn on 20 July 
1040, and on 24 July, with all tho pomp of 
a public funeral, was buried in West minster 
Abbey, ‘ in tho south side of tho church, near 
the uiipor ond of the poore’s table, next tho 
vestry.^ By royal mandate of 9 Sopt. 10(51 
his romnius, with others, wove disinterrod 
and thrown int 0 a common iiit in St. Mar¬ 
garet’s ehure.hyard, tho sito being in tho 
sward hetwnon tho north transept and tho 
west ond of tho obbop'. An oil painting of 
him, done in 1644, is in the vestry of St. 
Nicholas, Newbury. Bromley says his por¬ 
trait, engraved byT. Trotter, is in tho 'Non¬ 
conformist’s Memorial,’ but tliis is an error. 
He was twice married: lirst, boforo 1016, to 
a dnught or of Bobort Moor [q. v.]; secondly, 
to Frances, daughter of Barnabas Ooliiott of 
(lombley, Islo of Wight. At tho timo of 
his death ho was a Widower with four sons 
and throe dauglitors. Ilia son William,born 
in 1010 , was fellow of Now Oullego, Oxford 
(1036-60); his sou Kobert (d, 1074) pub¬ 
lished in 1006 a sermon prcaohed at tho 
Now Ohnrch (now tlhrist Oliuroh), Wost- 
miiiston ‘ on the amiivorsary of the martyr¬ 
dom ’ of OharloB T. Parlininont voted 1 000 /. 
towards tho support of his ohildrcn, Init 
tho money does not seum to have beoii paid. 

Twissepublishodj 1, ‘A Discovery of D. 
Jacksons Vanitio,’ 1031, 4lo. 2, ‘ Vindieim 
Gh'atim, I’otestntis ac I’rovidentiio Doi,’Am- 
sturdam, 1032, ful.; 1048, ful, 3. ‘ Diasor- 
tatio do Scimitin Media,’Arnhciin, 1039, fol. 
4. 'Of tho Morality of tho Fourth Com¬ 
mandment,’ 1041,4to; with now titlo,' Tho 


Christian Sabbath defended,’ 

6 IA Brief Cateoheticall Expoai^ 
Christian Doctrine,’1646,8vo. 6 
of Mr. Cotton’s . omoerning ti' 
Examination thereof' 
1G46, 41*01 PostliumouB "wero: 7#* Ad ^ 
Avminii Oollationem . , . efc ' Cnn*' ■ 
Defousionom . . . Animadveriones ’ aIT 
slardam, 1619, fol. 8 . 'The DoctrineoS; 
Synod of Dort and Arles (sic) reduced to 
A.nswer thereunto' 

[ 1660 ], 410 9. ‘The Doubting CoS e 

rcsolvod,’ 1062, 12mo. 19. ‘ Rielies of 
God’s Love . . . consisted with . . . Bem.« 
batioii,’ Oxford, 10.)3, fol. H. 'The 
tuvPH Sullicionoy,’ 1060,12mo; 
tory epistlo (29 April 1662) by Joseph Hell 
bishop of Norwich. According to KenddL 
ho loft somo thirty unpublished treati-M. 
His mannseripis, VVood says, were caTefiillv 
kept by his .son Kobert till his death. His 
fifteen letters (2 Nov. 1029-2 July 1638) to 
Josoph Mead [q. v.] are printed in Mead's 
‘Works,’ 1072, bk. iv. Tho collection of 
‘(iuiliolmi Twissi . . . Opera,’Amsterdam, 
10.62, fol., 2 vols., consists of Nos. 2,3, and 7 
above, bound together, with additional title- 
pago. 


[TiiisBii Vita ot Victoria, by George KouM 
(q. V.), appoiuluil to Pur iiri> Tribun.Si, 1667, is 
tho main autliority; it is closely (not alw.i\s 
caiuifully) followed m Clarice's Lives of Sundry 
Eminent PorsuiiB (1683, pp. 18 sq.), less closely 
by Brook (Lives of tho Puritans, 1813, lii. 12 
sq.), and by Ohnlmors (Gonornl Biographical 
DioUonnry, 1810, xxx. 118 sq.) Scs alsoVocd’s 
Atlionu! Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 169 sq.; 'Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), i. 286, 3(13, 348, 369; Poster's 
Alunmi Oxon. 1892, iv. 1626; Fuller’s Climcli 
History, 1666, xi. 199; Fuller's'Worthies, 1661, 
‘ Barkshiro,’ p. 00; Boliquim Biiitorianoe, 1696, 
i. 73 ; Bromley’s Oatiiloguc of Engraved British 
Portraits, 1793, p. 91; Ilistory of Newbury, 
1889, p. 100 ; Lipsonmb'sBuekiiigham, 18t7,iv. 
266; Kituholl and .Strutliors’s Minutes of the 
Wostminstor Assombly, 1874, passim to p. 2.13; 
Ohoslor's Kogistors of Westminster Abbey, 1876, 
pp. 140, 161, 163; Money’s Hist, of Newbniy, 
1887, pp. 603 sq.] A. G. 

TWM SHON OATTI (1630-1620?), 
Welsh bard and genealogist. [See Joxisi 
Thomas.] 


TWYFOBD, .TOSIAU (’1640-1729), 
potter, was born in 1640 at Shelton, near 
Stoke-on-Tront. About 1090 he was em¬ 
ployed by John Philip Elers [q. v.], in his 
potl cry works. Elers had settled at Brad- 
well Wood, near Burslem, shortly before, 
and bad established a pottery there. Ilia 
proooRSOS wore oavofullyJtept seorst, per'icmB 
of small inU'lligenoQ hoiiig seleotedhy him 
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13 assistants.^ His precautions, however, 
jggce unavailing, for Ws secrets -were dis¬ 
covered independently hy John Astbiuy 
r, y.], who felled idiocy, and by iWord, 
^0 deceived TSlers by showing entire in- 
jiftference to every operation in which ha 

assisted, 

iiftar masteringElers’s processes, Twyford 
cojumenced a manufactory of his own near 
ghelton Old Hall, the seat of the family of 
Elijah Fenton [q. v.], on the site of the 
oresent parish church of Shelton. Ha made 
Rd and white stone wares, and was one 
of the first to employ Bideford pipeclay 
in his work. An old porringer, inscribed 
‘ifr. Thomas fiFenton,’which was presented 
to Thomas Fenton (a relative of Elijah Fen¬ 
ton) by l^vyford, is still in the possession of 
Thomas Fenton of Stoke Lodge. 

Twyford died in 1729, and was hurled in 
the churchyard of the parish ehm'oh of 
Rtoke-npon-^'ent. The Bath Street pottery 
in the neighbourhood is carried on by his 
descendant, Mr. Thomas William Twyford. 

[Shaw's Staffordshire Fotteriee, 1829, pp. 
119, 126, Jawitt’s Life of Josinh Wedgwood, 
1866, pp. 12,96 i Jewitt’a Ceramic Art in Great 
Britain, 18S3, pp. 187, 601, 606, 606; Chaffers'a 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porce¬ 
lain, 1897, p. 003; Lloyd's Elijah Fenton, bis 
Foetiy and Friends, 1891, p. 109.] E, I, Q, 

TWrFOBD, Sib NICHOLAS (d. 1300), 
lord mayor of London, belonged perhaps to 
the Twyfords of Derhyshire, which was fi;e- 
qnently represented in parliament in the 
toui'teenth century, first ^ John Twyford 
and then by Sir Bobert Twyford (Ofeoiaf 
Returns, i. 48, 64, 67, 162, 177, 179, 182, 
187, 208). Nicholas was brought up as a 
goldsmith in London, residing in the parish 
of St. John Zachary, Aldersgate ward, and 
afterwards became warden of the Gold- 
Bmiths’ Company. Ho was the leading 
goldsmith in the city, and probably about 
1360 was appointed goldsmith in ordinary 
to the king. On 26 Jon. 1368-9 he was one 
of those commissioned by Edward III to 
assay gold and silver (Rxmeb, Fmilera, Ee- 
cord TO. iii. 868). On 16 Jan, 1876-7 he 
was paid 27. 10s. ‘ for engraving and making 
a seal ordered by the king for the lorddiip 
of Glamorgan and Morgannock lately be¬ 
longing to Edward, lord le Bespenser’ 
(Devos, Ismes, p. 201). On 16 July 1378 he 
received the large sum of 227.17s. i.d. {com 
Eichard II for ‘ two drinkiiw-eups and two 
silver ewers ’ (7A. p. 211). Eichard II and 
John of Gaunt bought some of their wed¬ 
ding and new year’s gifts of plate and jewel¬ 
lery from him, and in 1384 he purchased a 


quantity of ‘ old and broken vessels of white 
silver ’ for 3897,11s. 8<7. 

Twyford meanwhile was taking a pro¬ 
minent part in city politics; he was alae> 
man of Coleman Street ward in 1376 (EiLn;, 
Munimenta Gild/iallies, iii. 424; Memonalt, 
pp. 861, 400), and in 1878 was sheriff {Gal. 
Fate/it Foils, 1377-81, pp. 140, 267). He 
belonged to John of Gaunt’s puty which was 
led by John Northampton [q. v.] in oppositiou 
to the court party led by Sir Nicholas 
Brombre [q. V.] ; and in 1378, whenBrembra 
was lord mayor, Twyford came into coUision 
with him. Brembre had imprisoned a mem¬ 
ber of the Goldsmiths’ Company and one of 
Twyford’a suite for brawling in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard during sermou time. Twyford 
resented this, with the result that he was 
himself for a short time imprisoned (E 11 . 1 :;, 
Memorials, pp. 416-17). In 1380 he was 
commissioner for building a tower on either 
side of the Thames. In 1381 Twyford was 
with Sir William Walworth [q. v.] when 
Wat Tyler was killed, and was on that 
occasion knighted by Eichard H for his ser¬ 
vices {Collectionsof a London Citisen, p.91; 
&iiiHT 0 N, Ghrm. ii. 138; Fabtajt, Ghron. 
p. 831). In the same year he acquired two 
parts of the manor of Exning, Suffolk, about 
which and other property he was involved 
in various disputes in 1384 {Cal. Patent 
Foils, 1381-6, pp. 68, 604, 679, 682, 696; 
Fot. Pari. iii. 186, 298, 899). 

When Brembre sought re-election as lord 
mayor in 1884, Twyford was his chief oppo¬ 
nent ; party feeling ran high, and, in spite 
of extraordinaiy precautions, a disturbance 
broke out; Twywrd’s supporters were 00 m- 
n^ed to flee, and Brembre was elected 
(HiSDnir, Polyehron. ix. BO-1). On 12 Oct, 
1388, however, Twyford was himseE elected 
j lord mayor with little imposition (ij. ix. 

I 199; Slow, Survey, ed. Strype, bk. v. p. 

11 ^. 

Twyford died prohahly in July 1390; by 
{ his will, dated 11 June 1390, he left his lands 
in Tottenham and ‘ Edelmeton,’ Middlesex, 
to his wife Margery, and after her death to 
his kinsman Jolm Twyford; he also be¬ 
queathed certain rents to the Goldsmiths’ 
uompany to keep his obit in the company’s 
parish church of St.John Zachary in Maiden 
Lane {Calendar (f Wills proved intheJbist- 
\ ing Cowt, ii. 283-4). He was buried in that 
ctoch, where a monument was erected to 
himself and his wife, who died before 1402; 
the church was destroyed in the Are of 1666 
(Stow, Survey, ed. Strype, bk. iii. pp. 96-7; 
NnwoouBT, Fepertorium, i. 376). Twyford 
mentions, but does not name, bis children in 
his a William Twyford was valet to 
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Thomas, earl of Anmdel, in 1418 (Dbvojs^, 

Issues, p, 827). 

[Authorities oited; Sharpe’s London and the 
Kingdom, i. 227,239; KotesandQuorios, Slh ssr. 
ii, 16Q, 237, 411; Bile^’s Memorials, passim; 

Sir'W.S. f rideanx’sMomorials of the Goldsmiths' 

Oompany, 2to1s, 1896, supplies such inadequate 
details from tharecords of the company thatTwy- 
ford’s name is not even mentioned.] A. V. P. 

TWYNE, BPsIAN (1679 P-1044), Oxford 
antiquary, son. of Thomas Twyne [q, v.l and 

his wife, Joanna Pumfrott, was born about uuu oiiuiuL.iun uuud cue uniTersitvir 

1679 at Lewes, whore his fathor was in to be governed for a year; the 'full 
piactioe ns a physician. Liko his father, he nuthoutic code ’ was formally approred h 
was educated at Oorpiis Christ! Oollago,{)x- ]036_(this odilion was edited in 1888 bv 
ford, being elected scholar on 13 Deo. 1694, Qriilitlis and Shadwell). Twyne also wrote 
and graduating B.A. on 23 July 1690 and the prefneo, and a passage in it ‘extoHmo 
M, A, on 9 July 1008, lie was elected fellow Quoen Mary’s days’ was made one of the 
in 1006, gradualod B.D, on 26 .luno 1010, charges against Laud at his trial; he dis- 
and bocamo Greek looturur at his collogo in claiinod Imvmg written it, but, according to 
1614. On 16 March 1013-14 ho was in- Wood,Twynowas alsoinnocentoftheoff^. 
dueled to the vicorago of llyo in Suasox on ing pas-sage, wlnoh was added by another 
the presentation of lliohard Sackvillo, oarl hand (Laud, Worles, iv. 324), For his aer. 
of Dorset fq. v.]j lie performed his jiaatoral yioos in drawing up the statutes, Twyne was 
duties by deputy, and resided mainly at Ox- in 1034 appoiniod first keeper oi the univer- 
ford, though ho apont souio tune at Lowes sity archives. 

(IIohspiuld, Lewes, 1. 220). According to Twyuo continued his residence at Oxford 
Wood, he resigned ilia looturesliip at Cormis aftor tho outbreak of tbe civil war, and 
about 1028 to avoid being iuvolvod in tko die- wrote mi ‘ Account of the Musterim of 
puts between the president, Thomas Anyan, tho Univorsity of O.xford, with other Thinga 
and the fellows, foariiig the possibility of his that happonou there from Aug. 9,1642, to 
own expulsion (but of.Fowi,im,//i«t. Covjtus July 13th, 1648, iiiolusively;’it was printed 
Chmli,v, 166). From that time hodevoted in 1733 as lui appendix to Ilearne’s edition oi 
hie whole eiiergioe to the collection of mate- 11. do Movine's ‘ Ghronicon sive Annalea 
rials relating to the history and antiquities rrioratusdeDini8taplo’(ii.737-87). llewas 
of Oxford, acquest ored from his rectory at Bye by the 

Before 1608 Twyne became immersed in AVostminater ossembly in lo44, and diedun- 
the controversy respecting tbo oomparalivo married in his lodgings in PenvertbingStreet, 
antiquity of tbo uiiivorsities of Oxford and St, Alduto’s, Oxford, on 14 July in the same 
Oambridgo. In that year he published his year, lie was buried in the inner chapel of 
‘ Antiquitatis Academini Oxoiiieusis Apo- Corpus Christi,to whichcollegehe left‘many 
login. In tres libros divisa ’ (Oxford, am. 4to; choice books,wliereof some wore manuaciipta 
another edit. 0.xford, 1620, is mcroly a re- of bis own writings.’ 
issue of tbo first). It is the earliest history Twyno’s published works nie only an in- 
of Oxford, and, considoring Twyne's youth, llnitosimal fraction of the results of his 
is ‘ a wonderful performanco ’ (Mabait, Em'ly labour. Ilo was tho earliest and most inde- 
Oafoi'd Iress, p. 72) ; but bis arguments to fatigable of Oxford antiquaries, and bis auc- 

f rove tbe antiquity of Oxford are worlbless. coRsurs have done little more than make a 
[e defended the gomiiuencss of tho posaago more or less adeq^iinte use of the materials 
in Assor forged by Homy Savilo [see under whieb Twyne oolloolod on the early history 
Savilb, Sxb llBNBr, 1619-1622], on which and antiquities of Oxford, ‘He read and 
the claim mainly rests ; uttaokod Matthew mado largo oxcorpts from the muniments and 
Parker for omitting it Jkom his edition of rogisters of tho university and colleges, the 
Asset, and sought by not over-scrupulous parishohurohes, and the oity of Oxford ;nom 
means to invest the passage with authority inanuscripls in the Bodleian Library, the 
and to represent Oamduii as supporting it. libraries of the colleges of Oxford and 0am- 
Mony of his other arguments are oqually bridge, of Thomas Allen, Sir Bobert Cotton, 
puerile (Paukbb, ISavly Hist, of Oaford, pp. and ntlier private book-collectors; tho Public 
89,42-43, 68- 60), but they are novcrtlioless Bocord Oilices; the episcopal and chapter 
the basis of those used by Wood, Iloarne, nrohivos of Oaiiterbuiy, Lincoln, Durham, 
Ingram, and others. &o,’ (Wood, Life ana Times, ed. Olark, iv. 


by Ar^bishop Laldf thm 

sity, “tbo"work fell“Sinly*in fc' 
and Biobard Zouche [q.v.] It was comS 
and laid before Loud m August 1034 Ti 
was prmtod with Laud’s alterations inlfiS 
ae Corpus SlatuLorum Univeraitatia Oxon 
sive Pttudeotos Oouslitutionum Academical 
rum, e libvis publioie et regoatis Univerai 
tatia oonsaromatus ’ (Oxford, fol.) Under 
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002). ‘ Wood did little more tlian put I 

toirether muterials accumulated by Twyne | 
i”. there is hardly a single reference in ’ 
tli'ese treatises [the ‘ flistorjr and Antiqui- [ 
ties’ and ‘Annals’], which did not come, in ^ 
the first instance, from Twyne,’ though there ' 
is'an entfre absence of acknowledgment of ^ 
debt to Twyne’s collections ’ (ib, iv. 223-4). ' 
Jiicoe collections comprise some sixty manu- , 
script volumes j they were bequeathed by 
Tvryne’s tvill (printed ib. iv. 202) tothanm- 
lereity archives and Corpus Christi College. 
Twenty-six volumes are now in the lower 
loom of the university archives, six are in 
the upper room, tliirteen volumes are in 
Coipus Ohiisti library, and thirteen more, 
only in part by Twyne, are among Wood 
MSS. D, E, and F. At least three were 
iost or destroyed by fire (for full description 
of the volumes see ib. iv. 203-22). No sys¬ 
tematic attempt has been made to print these 
colleotions, but most of the volumes pub- 
bshed by the Oxford Historical Society con¬ 
tain extracts from ’Twyne’s manusci^ts (cf. 
eg. Oaford City Boemnents, ed. toroid 
Eogers, p. 140 et passim). 

[Authorities cited; Hist. HS3. Comm. 13th 
Bep. App. pt. iv.! Sussex: Arehmol. Coll. xui. 
80, 274 , Horslleld’s Lewes, i. 220-1, Sussex, 
i. 314, fiOl i Woodward’s Hampshire, vol. iii.; 
gtijpe’s 'Works; L.vud’a Works,_iv. 824, v. 84, 
124 ,149, 582; Wood'sAthenrn, iii. 108; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Oxford Hist. Society’s 
PttUlcotions, eapeciolly Fowler's Hist, of Corpus, 
Bag. Univ. Oxou., Clark’s Life and Times of 
Wood, Aladau’s Early Oxford Press, Sorrows's 
Colloctanen, ond Parker's Early Hist, of Ox- 
foid.] A. F. P. 

TWYNE, JOHN (1601 P-1681), school¬ 
master and author, born about 1501 at 
Bnllingdon, Hampshire, was eon of William 
Twyne, and was descended from Sir Brian 
Twyne of Long Parish m the some county. 
He was educated, accu’-ding to Wood, at 
AW Inn, Oxford, bub he seems to hove 
frequented Corpus Ohristi College; he says 
be saw them Hiehord Foxe [q. vw, bishop of 
Wiuchoater, ‘ old and blind j ’ John Lewis 
Fives [q, v.l, ond others (Be Bebus Albioni- 
eis, p. 2), lie graduated B.O.L. on 31 Jan. 
1624-6, and then married and became mas¬ 
ter of the free grammar school at Conter- 
bnry. His first liLorary work was an intro¬ 
ductory epistle to an anonymous translation 
of Hugh of Oaumpeden’s ‘ Hostory of Kyng 
Boccus and Sydracke.' Ames gives the date 
as 1610, which is doubtfully adopted in. the 
BritUli Museum catalogue; but no surviving 
copy has auy date, ond it is almost certain 
that it was published about 1630. The only 
dated hook issued by Thomas Qodftay, the 
VOl. XTX. 


pnhlishei^ was Thynne's edition of Chaucer, 
1532, and ‘ Boccus ’ was printed at the ex¬ 
pense of Hobert Saltwood, who was a monk 
of St. Angiistine’s, Canterbury, at the dis¬ 
solution in l,i30. 

Twyne’s school was, according to Wood, 
‘much frequented by the jouth of the 
neighbourhood,’ and he consequently grew 
rich. In April 1530 he bought two mes¬ 
suages and two gardens in the parish of St. 
Paul's, Canterbury (^tteiv and Fapen of 
Senry VIII, vol. xiv, pt. i. No. 906), and 
on 9 Dec. 1541 the chapter of the cathedral 
leased to him the recto^ of St. Paul's 
(Zansd. MS. 082, f. 9). In 1634 William 
Winohilsea, a monk of St. Augustine’s, 
accused Cranmer of sending ‘Twyne the 
schoolmaster to ride twice in one week to 
Sandwich to read a leetma of heresy' 
{Letters and Papers, vii. 1603). Twjiie 
also purchased lands at Preston and Hard- 
acre, Kent, and, having become prosperous, 
took an active part in the municipal aifaiis 
of Canterbury. In 1644-6 he served as 
sheriff of Canterbury {Lists of Sheriffs, 1803, 
p. 171). He was an alderman in 1663, and 
in January of that year represented the 
city in parliament (Hasitd, Kent, iv. 406). 
He gave offence to Northumberland, and on 
18 May the mayor of Canterbury was directed 
to send him up to London (Acte P.C. iv. 278). 
Twyne was re-elected for Oaiiterbury on 
7 Sept, following, and on 22 March 1668^; 
he was mayor of the city in 1654, and ac¬ 
tively opposed the insurgents during Wyatt’s 
rebellion {Archteol. Cant. xi. 143). In 1560, 
during an ecclesiastical visitation of Canter¬ 
bury, ‘ Mr. Twyne, schoolmaster, was ordered 
to abstain from ryot and drunkcue^s, and not 
to intermeddle with any public office in the 
town’ (Tasneb, p. 728); and m 1662 he 
was again in trouble with the privy council 
{Acts P.C, vii. 106). The cause may have 
been his'addiction to the popish religion,’ 
andTonnersaysthnthemnlignedHenry'Vin, 
Matthew Parker, and John Foxe ‘ non minus 
aoerhe quam injuste.’ Twyne afterwards 
complained that he had been injured by 
Parker’s accusations, and had through him 
been ejected from the keepership of the forest 
of Eivingwood in Littlehoiim, near Canter¬ 
bury, and deprived of his sala^; on 29 Jan. 
1676-6, after Parker’s death, Twyne sought 
restitution from Buighley {Lansd, MS, 21, 
f. ill). Possibly he is ’the John Twyne 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1606 (Fossbb, 
Pea. p. 33). 

Twyne died at Canterbury on 24 Nov, 
1681, and was buried on the 30th in St. 
Paul’s Church, where a brass plate with an 
inscription commemorated him (Hasteu, iv. 

4a 
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401; J. M. OowriiB, Itiyhtera of St. Paul's, 
OanUrbui-y, p. 206), By his wife Alice 
(1607-1607), daughter and coheivoasor Wil¬ 
liam Popor, whom ho married in 1621, 
'iwyiio luid issue three sons: Jolm, who 
lived at 11 nrdaevo, andwrote voraoi Lawrence 
[q, T.], and Thomas [q. v.] 

Twyne enjoyed eonaiderable renutation as 
a schoolmaster, antiquary, and simolar. In 
the examination of Thomas Bramston, a 
priest, in 1580, it was noted tliat he was 
‘ brought up in the grammar school at Oan- 
torhury under old Mr. Twyne’(CW, State 
Papers, IJora. 1581 90, p. 328). lie was 
well read in Gh'eeh and Latin; Leland 
{Mneamn, p. 83), lloliushed, Sonnier {Antiq. 
Qant, p. 238), and Camden all testified to 
hie antiquarian linowlodge. In 1890Thomas 
Twyne published his liithor’s ‘Do liobus 
Albiouioia, Britannieia, atqno Anglia Com- 
mentariorum libri duo,’ London, 8vo. The 
booh is ohieily interesting oa containing 
Twyne’s rominisoenoes of Dr. Nicholas 
Wotton [q, v.], John Dygonjjq. v.], the 
last prior of St. Augustine's, RieliardFoxe, 
Vivos, and other scholars (Da IhMs Albmi- 
eis, lip. 2, 71-2); it la now being edited by 
Father Gasqnot, O.H.B. lie also oollootod 
’Oommunia Loca,’ bequeathed, with his 
autograph will and a copy of hie epitaph, to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford (0. G, U.M8, 
oolvi. IT, 93,196, colviii. if. 89 ot aqq.), by 
hh grandson, Brian Twyne [q. v.] In these 
collections he refers to lives ho had written 
of Lupsot, "Wotton, Paget, Thomas Wriothee- 
loy, and other ooulemporiu'ios, but they 
have not been traced. Another work, 
‘ Vitra, Jrores, Studia, ot Portuiun Eoaum 
Anglira nGiiliolrao Oouquost. ad Uenr. "Vlll,’ 
to which ho rofers, was formerly extant at 
Corpus (soo doacriptlon of it in lumsd, MS. 
825, f. 29), but is now lost; it is possibly Uio 
basis of ‘A Hooke ooutainiim tno Portrai¬ 
ture of tlio Countenances and Attires of tlie 
Kings of England ftom William Conqueror 
unto . ,, Elizabeth.. . diligently oollectcd 
by T.T,,’London, 1697,4to. 

[Aiithoritios cited; Works in Bril. Mns, Libr.; 
Lansd, M8.21; Goxo's Cut, MSS. in Cull, W 
lisqnc Oxen.; Offlcinl Botnrn Momb. of Pori.; 
Iliuitad'h Eeiil, vol. iv.; lieg, Univ. Oxon. 1130; 
Wood's Fasti, i, GO, and AthoetB, i. iOS; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon,; Tasnor’s Bibl. Brit-Hib. p. 720; 
Hist. MSS, Comm. 4lh Bop, App, p, 254,1 

A. F. F. 

TWYNE,LAWEENOE(^ 1570), trans¬ 
lator, eldest son of .John Twyne [q.T.], by 
bis wife Alice, daughter and eouairess of 
William Paper, was probably born about 
1510 at Caulurlmry and educated at bin 
fatilier's scliool. IIo procnoded thence to All 


Souls’ College, Oxford, 

fellow and graduated B,0.L on 17 i 

1604 (%.&«;a.O,io«.i, 2.15), 

wrote some verses for his brother T 1 ,ai 

Iransktiou of Lhuyd’s ' Breviarv^f 

layno,’ but bis only -kim to uoL 

;i4ttorneofPainelJ,llAduentur?reS 

mg the most excelknt, pleasant, iud Z. 
able nistorie of the Strange Accidents tSt 
beiell vnto Prince ApoUonius, the S 
^cma lus Wife, and TWa h/s DangS 

Wherein the Vncertaiiitieof thisWerfdwd 

flok e state of man’s life are liuelvr 
scribed. Gathered into English byLavrewe 
Qentkman. Imprinted atLondonbv 
IVilliam How (1576, ito). No copyof thi 4 
edition IB known to be extant, but itn»s 
lioeused to ITow on 17 July 1578, and the 
‘ Stationers' Eegister’ states that‘this book 
is sett foorili in print with this title “The 
Pali erne of jpoynfiill aduentm-es’" (Aaisa 
Tmmeript, ii. 301), Another edition, with 
no date, was issued by Valentine Simmea 
about 1696; a copy of it was sold at Utte^ 
aon’a aale for seven guineas, and from it Col¬ 
lier printed, with some inaccuracies, Ifo edi¬ 
tion in Shahoapeore’e 'Library’ b 181S,and 
again in 1876. A third edition appear^ b 
1607, a year before the production of Shake- 
spoore’s 'Pericles ;' a copv of this ndit.inr,;«!„ 


the Bodleian Libraiy, ‘The story of ApoUe- 
nius of Tyre had been used in his' Oonfesaio 
Amaiitis’by John Gower [q.v.], who bor¬ 
rowed it from Godfrey of "Viteilxi. Another 
translation of the story from the FtenA ms 
published by Eoherl tiopland [q,v.]bl610, 
Twyno’s version, howeven was the onemainly 
used by the anthore of'Porbles’ feaeWit' 
KINS, (iEcmaD],tho production of TOiohmsy 
have been suggested by the appearance of 
the third edition of Twyne’s boolc in 1607. 
Bteevens, Malone, and Donee erroneously as¬ 
signed the authorship to Lawrence’s bother, 
Tlioraaa Twyne [q. v.] 

Twyne is said (Fosmi, Almm 0,m,) to 
have tecorae roclor of Twynoham, Sussex, 
in 1578. lie marriod Anne, daughterofone 
Ilokor of the county of Southampton, and 
had issue a son Jobi and a daughter Anne 
(BnnaT, Hants Genealogies, pp, 223-3). 


[Anlhoritios cited; Wood's Athens Oion. i, 
484, ii. 130, and Fasti, i. 134; Oolllei's Bibl, A^ 
count and Ficfaces to Bopriiits of the Fattarne of 
Fabfull Advonturos; Ooiser’s Collect, Angk-Peet, 
iv. 48; HazUtt's Handbook, p. 10.) A. F, P. 

TWYNE, THOMAS, M.D. 0643-1813), 
physiobn, whoso name is spelt Twine b the 
records of the College of Phyeieians, third 
son of John Twyne [q, v.J, master of (lanter- 
biiry free school, was born at Canterbury in 
1643, Lawrence Twyne [q. v.] was his 
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brother. He bpcame a scholar of Corpus 
Chiisti College, Oxford, on 6 July 1500, and 
was elected a follow on 9 Nov. 1664. He 
Biiduated B.A. on 18 April 1664, M.A. 
on 10 July 1688. He then studied medicine 
(t Cambridge, whore John Cains [q. v.] was 
dcttvely engaged in the encouragement of 
[bat study. He settled at Lewes in Sussex, 
wbere he acquired a large practice. He did 
not graduate M.B. at Oxford till 10 July 
1 . 593 , and then proceeded M.B. at Cam¬ 
bridge- He was admitted a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians on 7 May 1690, his 
patron. Lord Buokhurst, having in April 
1693 written to ask the college to admit 
bim a fellow. The college resolved to admit 
bim os soon as the statutes would allow. 
He was versed in aatrology and a friend of 
Hr. John Dee [q. v.] He died at Lewes on 
1 Aug. 1013, and was buried in the chancel | 
of the church of St. Peter's and Mary’s- 
Westout, where a brass to his memory re¬ 
mains to this day, bearing fourteen lauda- 
tort lines of Latin verse. 

By his wife, Joanna Fumlrett, whom ha 
waa licensed to marry on 6 Oct. 1671, he 
waa father of Brian Twyna [q. v.], the Ox¬ 
ford antiquary. 

Some of Twyne's works are indicated hy 
initials only, and others are tranalations or 
editions in which it is diiilcult to trace 
his exact shore. Thus ‘The Schoolmaster,' 
puhlii^ed in London in 1670 and 1683 in 
quarto, has also been attributed to Thomas 
Turswell [q. V.] Twyne’s chief works are; 

1, ‘The Breviary of Britayne,’ 1672. 

2. ‘The Survey of the World,' 1672. 3. ‘ The 

Sarhind of Godly Flowers,’ 1674; dedicated 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon. 4. ‘The Tragedy 
of l^rants,’ 1676. 6. ‘The Wonderful 

Workmans^ of the World,’ 1678; dedi¬ 
cated to Sh Francis Walsingliam. 6. ‘Phy- 
sicto against Fortune, as well Prosperous as 
Adverse; translated from F. Petrark,’ 1679. 
7, 'New Counsel against the Plague; trans¬ 
lated from Peter Drouet,’ all printed in 
Loudon. He also translated into English 
Terse the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
books of the ‘ .^neid,’ oomploting the work 
of Thomas Phaer [q. v.], which was puh- 
Mod as ‘The wliole xiii. books of the 
.®neidos of Vfrgill' in 1673, >u 1684, and 
in 1690 in quarto. He inolinns to dulness 
both in prose and verse. 

[Munk’a Ooll. of Phys, i. 108; Lower’s Sussex 
Worthies, p. 188; Marriage Licences issued by 
foe Bisbop of London, i. 60; Wood’s Athen® 
0»)n.i S29.T N-H. 

TWYSDEN, JOHN, M.D. (1007-1088), 
physieiau, fourth son of Sir William Twys- 
deu, first baronot in 1011, was born at Hoy- 


don Hall in Ea«t Peckham, Kent, in 1607 
(IIastud, jLcnt, ii. 27.5). Sir Koger Twya- 
den [q. v.) and Sir Thomas Twysden [q. v.] 
were his orothers. John was edurated nt 
UnivenityCollege, Oxford,whence he matii- 
cnlatcd on 20 June l(i2.j; he left the uni¬ 
versity without a degree and entered the 
Inner Temple, where he was called to the 
bar in 1634. In 1645 he was in Paris (A/a- 
theuiatical Lucuhrationi), and in 164C gra¬ 
duated M.B. at Angers. Ho was incor¬ 
porated at Oxford C Nov. lC.jl (Wood, 
li. 107), and in 1634 settled in London, 
and on 22 Dec. was admitted a candidate 
of the College of Physicians, and on 20 Oct. 
1C04 was mccted a fellow. Ilia friend 
Walter Foster of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, placed in bis bonds the mathematical 
remains of Samuel Foster [q. v.] after the 
death of that Gresham professor in 1C.">2. 
His first work, published m London in 10.54, 
was an edition of Samuel Foster's ‘Four 
Treatises of Dialing,’ andinlG59hepuhlished 
the residue of Foster’s papers, with some 
mathematical essays of his own, in a folio 
volume entitled ‘ Miscellanies, or Mathema¬ 
tical Luonhrations.’ He published in 1666 
‘ Medicina veterum Vindienta, or an Answer 
to a hook entitled Medela Medicinse,’ a de¬ 
fence of the orthodox medical doctrines of 

The hwkf which is dedicated to Lord-^'an- 
cellor Clarendon, and to the chiefs of the three 
courts, Keeling, Bridgman, and Hales, shows 
a good deal of general learning and much 
power of argument, while many passages illus¬ 
trate the author's taste for mathematics, hut 
it contains no clinical or pathological obser¬ 
vations. In the same year he published 
another book of the same kind, an ' Answer 
to Medicina Instanrat a ’ (Loudon, 8 vo). In 
1G76 Needham was defeated in an action by 
the OollMe of Physicians before Twyeden’s 
brother, Sir Thomas Twysden, in the court 
of king’s bench (Goodazl, Col. qfFAi/iieifnj, 
p. 278). He continued his mathematical 
studies, and published in 1686 ‘ The Use of 
the Great Planisphere called the Analemma.’ 
He died unmarried on IS Sept. 1688. He 
was buried on the 16th in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. His account of the 
lost illness and death of his mother and two 
letters ore extant in Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 
84173 and 34176. 

[Works; Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 819; Ward’s 
Gresham Professors; English Baronets, 1737, 
vol. i.) K- M. 

TWYSDEN, Sib HOGEB (1697- 
1072), historical antiquary, bom in 1697, 
was the grandson of lloger Twysden (1642- 
1003), sheriff of Kent, and great-grandson of 

4(i2 
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WiUiara Twy&don, who miuTiecl Elizabeth uiiioh ooouiiipd for some years in 
Roydon, eventual hoiroBs of Roydou Ilall in and planting, and otherwise iinnrovni^rt® 
East Peckbain, Kent. Tho Roydon catatos property on his estate. He obtamedV^'* 
passed hy this marriage to the Twyhdoiis, Charles I a oharler of free warren to di'T* 
themselves an ancient ICoutish family. Tho a park at East reokham. But he seems al 
antiquary’s father was William Twysdon during these years to have cultivatsil it 
(1600-1629), who in 1691 was married hy friendship of John Philipot (see the kttw' 
Alexander Nowel [q. v.], dean of St. Paul’s, Villare Cantianum, p. 106), and to have laid 
to Anno (d. 16.10), oldest daughter of Sir tho foundation of hia linguistic attainmmt 
Moyle Finch of Eastwoll, Kent, and sister of As with a number of the more enliehtensii 
Sir Honcago Finch [q. v.] Tn 1697 ha bora country gentlemen of his time, th(> law of 
part in the ‘ Island Voyage,’ andin 1003 was the oonstilution was a favourite study and 
selected to accompany James I into London, it was the conclusions he drew from it that 
being knighted by that king at tho Charter- inspired him to resist any infringement of 

house on 11 May (MirrOA.Ui'H). Ileheoamoa aneientrlghtsfromwliateverquarteritmieht 

gentleman usher of tlio privy chamber, and in come. “ 

1019 was one of the eauopy-boarors at the Though no action seems to have bsen 
funeral of (iueen Anne of Denmark (Nn)iioi.a, taken against him, lie obstinately refnsed to 
Progremea of James I, iii. 009). Upon the pay ship-money, and in reference to tho 
creation of the order of baronets Sir Wil- events of 1060 he wrote at the commence- 
liamwaa inoludod in the number on 29 Juno ment of his journal: ‘Never did any man 
1611. lie died at Ills house in Rodcrasa with more earnest expectation long for a 
Street, London, on 8 Jan. 1628-9, leaving parlynmont than I did.’ 
behind him, as his son records, the memory _ Thore is a very interesting memorandum 
not only of a soldior and a courtier, hut also inTwysdon’s own hand oonoorningthegtine- 
of a devout upholder of tho English ohuroh ral eleolion preceding the Short parliament, 
and of a ripe scholar. lie was well ao- * "When first the speech of a parlyament so 
quaintod with Hebrew, Olid formed tho nn- long nogleoled began about the end of 
clous of tho oolleotion of Greek and llobrow Myohaolmas tormo 1630, many men were 
mauusoripts ao highly treasured by his son. miolcen of as Jit to stand to bee knights for 
Ills oom'spoiidonco with Lord Wotlon, Kent. Amongst the rest myselfe was in- 
l(i0u-8,ia among tho Additiomd maiiiiscripts vytod to ho one, which I deolyned, as heeing 
at the British Museum (3d 176 iiaasim). Tlio a matter of gfroat expence, and indoede not 
first baronet’s aislor, Margarollwysdcn,mar- thinking the county would chuse me; sol 
ried Henry Vane of TTndlow, and was mother ever put it off ns alltogelher unworthy of 
of Sir Henry Vane (1689-1064) [q. v.], who it, yet profossiiig 1 would bee most glad to 
was thus first cousin to the suhjoot of this doe the country all service.’ Twysden de¬ 
article. Sir Edward Doring [q-'v.] wos his tormlnod to support Sir Henry Vane, and 
second cousin ^eo pedigree in Proofedwiystw tried to onlLst his kinsman. Sir Edward 
Kent, Camden Soc. p. 3). To his mother, Lady Derhig, in tho same interest; Bering at first 
Anne TwysJoii, oi whom Sir Roger left a consented, but eventually decided to stand 
wonderfully nttraotive portrait among his himself. Twysden rejoined hy writing round 
manuscript memoranda, Johan Iliud dedi- to his friends and auuouiiciiig his own can- 
catodhis ‘Storio of Stories,' 1032 (some of didature, with the result that he was te¬ 
ller letters to her hushaiul are in A ddit. MS. turned on 16 March IGIO in coniunotion 
.‘{J-173). Of Sir Roger’s two sistovs, Eliza- with (Sir) Norton Kimtchhull Urlemien 
hetli (1000-1056) married in 1022 Sir Hugh of Pari. i. 481). Sir Giovanni TVaneeeco 
Oholmloy j]q. v.] j while Anno (1003-1070) Biondi [q.v.] WTOte him aletter of oongratu- 
niarriod Sir Ohristopher Yolvorlon, hart. Intioii from Switzerland upon his election, 
(d. tho grandson of the speaker. Of which was moreover, as might have been 

his hrolhers. Sir Thomas and John are sepo- anticipated, tho occasion of' a great contesta- 
rotely noticed. lion’ between Twysden and Daring, The 

Roger was educal ed at St, Paul’s school result of this antagonism was clearly seen 
under Alexander Gill the older [q. v.], and when, after the dissolution of the Short par- 
was entered as a fellow oommonor on 8 Nov. liamoiit and the fresh election of Oetoher 
] 614 at Eminannol College, Oambridgo, ] 040, Twysdon lost his seat and Dering was 
where ho does not appear, however, to liava roluruod in his stead, 
proceeded to a degree. ITo was outured ot The proceedings of ths Long ;^lintnent 
Gray’s Inn on 2 Feb. 1622-3 (FoBTim, rapidly wrought a change in Twyaden’a 
liegiat. p, JG9). IIo auoeoedod his father political altitude, Staunoli as he had been 
as Bocoiid baronet in JC2U, and ho was in his resistance to illegal taxation bytbe 
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sing, Ilia sympathy 'with the parliamentary 
opposition was greatly impaired by the pro- 
jeedings against the bishOTS and chapters 
jnd the committal of Laud! The impeaoh- 
jnants of judges and mmisters alarmed him, 
lad he looked i]^on the attainder and exe¬ 
cution of Stratford (with its implied ex¬ 
tension of the B^niflcance of the word 
(tteeson ’) as ‘a loorful precedent against 
the hberty of the snWeut.’ He had not 
enough respect for the king to allow 1iim to 
#0 out with Falkland; but, on the other 
hand, the encroachments of parliament, con¬ 
cluding with the ordinance by which that 
body assumed the command of the militia, 
completely alienated him from their cause. 
The spring assises at Maidstone in 1642 
afforded the opportunity of making a public 
demonstration of diesatisfuction. A peti¬ 
tion had been ecnt from a portion of Kent 
approving the conduct of the parliament; 
hut a number of country gentlemen com¬ 
plained that this did not express the real 
sense of the county, and they determined 
to present a couuter-potilion of their own. 
The ordinary grand jury was accordingly 
re-infoTced by a number of substantial men, 

B ices of the peace, including Bering (who 
now been expelled the housO, Sir George 
Strode [q. v.], and others. Sb Iloger Twya- 
den didf not sign the original draft, but he 
almost certainly helped to frame it. The 
chief clauses of this notorious document 
demanded of the parliament that the laws 
should he duly executed against the Homan 
catholics, hut that the episcopal government 
and the eolemn liturgy of the church of Eng^ 
land should he carefuUy preserved, and at the 
same time energetic provieion mode against 
the aggressions of schismatics, whereby 
'Wesy, profanencss, liherliniem, anahap- 
tism, and atheism were promoted.’ The peti¬ 
tion may, in fact, be accepted as embodying 
the spirit which was soon to animato the 
king’s supportore in the civil war; and, when 
the parliament decided to treattho petitioners 
as criminals to bo pauishod rather than 
answered, civil war became inevitable. The 
draft petition, having been a^roved by a 
majority of the jury (26 March 1642), was 
circulated throughout Kent for eignatuies 
and then printed as a separate pam^ihlet, 
though, from tho fact that as many os could 
be collected were subsequently burned by the 
public hangman, copies are now sufficiently 
Bcai'ce. The petition wasuot actually presented 
until 30 April [see Loyblacb, PiiOHAia).] 

In the meantime, on 1 April 1042, Twys¬ 
den appeared at tho bar of the House, 
whither he had boon summoned as a delin¬ 
quent along with Deriiig and Strode. He 


confessed that he had signed the petition, 
but without ‘plot or design ’ therein,uud he 
humbly desired that he might he bailed. 
This request was acceded to on 9 April on 
condition of his not stirring ten miles from 
lioadon, and Sir Tlobert Filmer [q. v.] and 
Francis Finch were his securities. Thomas 
Jordan [q. v.], the city poet, referred to the 
situation in a quatrain of bis popular poem 
‘ The Hesolution ’ (1642): 

Ask me not why the Bow>o delights 
Kot in our two wise Kentish knights; 

Their counsel never was thought good 
Bec.ines they were not understood. 

On 16 May 1642 a counter-petition, care¬ 
fully fostered by the parliament, ^ving 
been presented as from tlie county of Kent, 
Twysden was allowed to return to his house, 
resolved, he says, to live quietly and meddle 
AS little as possible with any business what¬ 
soever. Nevertherless a very short time 
elapsed before he was involved in the defiant 
‘ Inetruclions from the county of Kent to 
Mr. Augustine Skinner ’ for transmission to 
the House of Commons. This wasprepaxed 
under Twysden’s guidance as an answer to 
the despatch of a parliamentary committee 
to Maidstone assizes at the close of Julv 
1642 ‘ upon a credible Information that ill- 
affected persons were endeavouring to dis- 
wi'se* scandalous reports of the parliament. 
The house was enraged at these ‘Instruc¬ 
tions,’ and on 6 Aug. Twysden’s bail was 
disallowed and he was recommitted to the 
sergeant, who confined Mm at the Two To¬ 
bacco Fmes tavern, near Charing Cro°s, 
‘While I continued there,’ he writes, ‘I 

f rew acquainted with two noble gentlemen, 
' Basil Brook and S' Kenehne Digby, per¬ 
sons of great worth and honour, who whilst 
they remayned with mee made the prison a 
place of delight, such was their conversation 
and so great their knowledge.’ These two 
knights, however, were soon released, and 
early in September 1042, the anxiety of the 
house having been allayed as to the alleged 
disaffection in Kent, Sir Iloger himself was 
again enlarged upon bail, at the same time 
receiving fticndly advice from his gaolers to 
the effect that he had better abstain for a 
while hum visiting Kent. He took this 
counsel in good part, and procured a pass¬ 
port for a journey on the continent; hut the 
accidental death of his kinsman. Sir Jokn 
Finch, who was to have accompanied him, 
disappointed this plan (for the coimection 
between the Twysimn and Finch famiUes, see 
Proceedings in Sent, p. 17). Twysden accord¬ 
ingly retired to his house inlledcross Street. 
Here, in the neighbourhood of the Tower, 
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during 1012-3 ho'was ithlo to font inno his 
respiirchoB into the national liiatory and to 
acquire that familiarity with ‘ Itocurd evi- 
doiioo’ which is so obacrvahlo hi all his 
works. In Doccmhoi' 1012 ho was called 
upon to hear a x>ai't in the huge loan (of the 
nature of a monthly suhsidy) advanced by 
the city to parliament for the maintenance 
of tho army, ho being nssossed to pay 400/., 
or a twentieth, as ‘ due under the ordinance 
and by consent of tho city.’ 

It was in vain that he pleaded that as a 
casual inhabitant and non-resident of Lon¬ 
don he was not liable to tho tax; on his 
proving obstinate his valuahlos wore dis¬ 
trained, and the success of the hailifls in 
securing a twentintli was so complete, wrote 
tho victim, that ‘they left nothing worth 
aught behind.’ In the early part of 1043 
some overturos ivoro made to him by Sir 
Ohrislophor Neville and others to induce 
him to join tho king; hut, apart from tho 
danger to his estate, ho considorod that ‘ ho 
should bee ashamod to live in Oxford and 
not bee in the army,’ of which his yoars and 
bis health would not admit. In May, 
therefore, ho sent his oldest son, ‘William 
(b, 1636). abroad, under l)r. ITaranot Ward, 
and had tho iiitonliou of following them ns 
speedily as possible. lie sot out in disguiso 
on 9 .Tune 1048 in the company of some 
French and Portuguese traders. Unhappily 
he was recognised when ho had got no 
further than Jlromloy hy Sir Anthony Wel¬ 
don and other members of tho Kentish com¬ 
mittee. At first ho denied his identity, hut 
his old pabHjiort was found upon him, where¬ 
upon Weldon remarked that lie was ‘either 
Sir Boger Twysden or a rogue who ought to 
bo whipped.’ lie was forthwith sent back 
to London by the commitloo and committed 
to the Southwark counlnr (10 .Tune). One 
charge brought against him was that he was 
convoying import ant intelligence abroad con¬ 
cealed in nutshells, an accusation which 
derived a certain jihuisihility, ns lie himself 
admitSj from tho fact that ho was tolling 
with him some disinfectants done up in this 
form. Shortly after his imprisonment his 
estates wore 8C(j[ueBlratcd, and a quantify of 
his ancestral timhor, on which ho greatly 
prided himself, was felled; the usual allow¬ 
ance was, however, made to Lady Twysden, 
who remained in residence at Boydon Hall. 
Tho royalist successes of this summer (espe¬ 
cially in July 1G43) enhanced tho value of 
Twysden and other leadiiijg cavaliers as 
hostages, and for a short period n number of 
them were Iraiisfcrrod to the shijiping riding 
ill the Thames, On 16 Aug., liowover, 
Iwysdon was released from the Prosperous 


Sarah, George Hawes, master iiTiT 
maiided to the Counter. TheuM^r 
several petitions, through the intsreJ nf v 
brother-in-law, Air Oh^istopirK;: 
he was m a few months’ time transfeiTBi 
Lamheth. The keper of the prieon^£ 
palace) there was Alexander Leighton fo v 1 
the former victim of Laud and ths^rj! 
chamber, of whom Sir Boger gives a vewT 
teresliiig account. There he seems to W« 
pursued even more effectively the manu 
script studies which he had formerly eatried 
on at the Tower, and to have done mucli 
01 tho collative work and research suhae- 
quontly embodied in his well-known ‘ Decem 
Scriptores.’ Early in 1646, being weary 
of Ills prison, he sent in his submissim 
to Ibo oommittsB for oompomidine- oa 
6 March 1646 he was fined 8,000/.’ his 
estate being 2,000/. a year, and on 9 Dec 
follovving the house ordered that he should 
ho hailed. Ho now removed to a lodging in 
St. Anne’s Street, Westminster; but the 
soquost ration remained in force owing to his 
deolorocl inability to pay his fine. On 31 May 
1649 this was roduced to 1,600/., and even- 
tually, in January 1660, lie compounded for 
1,310/. (Cal, Comm, for Conmunding, p. 
804). Ho iiltimatoly returned to Kent on 
19 Jan, 1660, and he now spent ten years 
quietly nt home, occupied in literary pursuits, 
nursing tlie estnlo, which had so severely 
siiirorcd, and cautiously abstaining&om any 
iutoi'fcrenco with public events. He managed 
to got his nsscBsmont for the twentieth re¬ 
duced from 000/. to 300/. (see Gal, Cmm. 
for Advance of Money, 1394), hut he still 
remained an object of suspicion to the gn- 
veriimont. On 26 April 1061 soldiers come 
and searched his house and carried him 
prisoner to Loeds Castle, hut he was released 
m about a week's time. Upon the Beslora- 
tioii lie was rojilaced upon the commissions 
of the peace and of oyer and terminer, be- 
cnnio a tlo])iity-liontonant of his county, and 
was made a commissionor uiidorthe 'Act 
for coulirmiiig and restoring of ministers.’ 
Yet ho was never reconciled to the court 
(Arlington Corre^),) One of his last acts 
was to throw up his commission as a deputy- 
lieutenant sooner than abet the lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of the county in what he believed 
to he an illegal imposition—tho providing of 
uniforms as well as arms for the militia. 
But ho was spared any outwMd sign of the 
disapproval of the Cabal ministry, for on 
27 Juno 1672, while riding through the 
Mailing woods on his way to petty sessions, 
he was suddenly attacked with apoplexy, and 
died tho same day. He was buried at East 
Peokliam. 
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He married, on 27 Jan. 1635, Isabella, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Sicholaa Saunders of Ewell in Surrey; she 
died, aged 62, on 11 March 1660-7, and was 
bittied in East Peokham church on 17 March 
flier holograph ‘Diary,’ 1645-51, com¬ 
prises Addit. MSS. 34169-72). Sir Hoger 
pyes an affecting picture of her last hours, 
and sums up: ‘ She was the saver of my 
estate. Never man had a better wife, never 
cbilton a better mother.' Tliey had issue 
(1) Sir WiUiam, third bai’onet (d. 27 Nov. 
1697), grandfather of Philip TOTsden, bishop 
of Eaphoe (from 1747 until his death on 
2 Nov. 1752), whose daughter Frances mar¬ 
ried in 1770 the fourth Earl of Jersey, and 
ss 'Lady Jersey ’ is conspicuousin ‘ Walpole’s 
Correspondence; ’ (2) Roger, who died with¬ 
out issue in 1676 j_(3) Ohorlea, airaveHerin 
the east, who died in 1690; and three daugh¬ 
ters: Anna, who married John Porter of 
iamberhurst, Kent; Isabella (d. 1720); and 
Frances, who married Sir Peter Killigrewof 
Amewiok, and died in 1711. 

Twysden had a knowledge of and affection 
for the usages and liberties of his country 
goarcely, if at all, exceeded in an age whii^ 
comprehended the great names of Coke, 
Selden, Somner, Spelman, EvsIto, Gotten, 
and Savile. Like Selden, and like his early 
friend D'Ewea, amid all the distraction of 
poUtioal life and public duties as a magi¬ 
strate and county magnate, he devoted the 
best energies of a powerful mind to the 
investigation of historical antiquity. Un¬ 
like them, 08 we learn from Kemble—^who 
thoroughly explored his literary remains— 
bis pumishud works give only a slight notion 
of the resources of his well-stoxea mind or 
the energy of his application. To form an 
adequate conception of these one should 
have studied his numerous commonplace 
books, his marginal notes, his interleaved 
copies, and the treatises by him still await¬ 
ing a compel out editor. Ueneath these ac- 
miu'emcnts is discernible a character remarlc- 
^le for steadfostuesB, piety, and true manli¬ 
ness. ‘ Loyal, yet not a thorough partisan 
of the king j hberal, yet not proposing to 
go all lengths with the parliament; on 
earnest lover of the ohuroh of England, yet 
anxious for a reconciliation with Borne could 
such be effected without the compromise of 
any point of hible Christianity; a careful 
manager, yet an indulgent landlord; a some¬ 
what stem and humorous man, yet a de¬ 
voted son and husband and on affectionate 
father—such is the picture of o man who 
even to this day excites in ns feelings of 
remect and at taciimonl ’ (KuMUin). 

The three of his works that were printed 


and published in Twysden’s lifetime are: 
1. ‘The Commoners Liberty: or the Eng¬ 
lishman’s Birth-right,’ London, 1618, prov¬ 
ing from Magna Carta the illegaliw of his 
arrest and imprisonment. 2. ' Historira 
Anglicnnos Scriptores Decern: Simeon Mo- 
nachus Dunehnemh, Johannes Prior 
taldensis, Ricardns Prior Hagmtaldemia, 
Aibedus Abbas Mievdllmsia, Radulphus de 
Diceto Londoniensis, .Tohannes Brompton 
JornalUnsia, Cervasius Monachns Doroboi- 
nenaii, Thomas Stubbs Dominicanus, Culiel- 
mus Thorn C’antuarien 82 s,Heniicu& Knighton 
Leiceatrensis, ex vetustis manuscriptis nunc 
primum in lucem editi. Adjectis variis lec- 
tionibus Glossorio indieeque copioso .... 
snmptibus Cornelii Bee,’ London, 1G52, folio. 
The mtroduotion ‘ Lectori ’ is signed Roger 
Twysden, and dated ‘ ex sedibus meis Can- 
tiania.’ Three of these chronicles, those of 
Simeon of Durham [1882], llenry Knighton 
[1889], and Ralph of Dioeto [1876], have 
since been edited separately m the Rolls 
Series, the editors in each case speaking of 
Twysden’s work with mspect. The last- 
mentioned work, drawn in the main from 
the royal manuscript in the king's library 
at St. James’s, was oarefnRy collated with 
a copy of the Lambeth manuscript (the 
codex A of the Rolls version). The work 
entitles Twysden to rank along with Cam¬ 
den, Selden, Sayile, and Kennet as a pioneer 
in the study of English medueval history. 
‘Even the Puritans themselves,’says Heame, 
‘ affecting to be Mmeenases with CromweU 
at their head, displayed something like a 
patriotic ardour in purchasing copies of thie 
work as soon as it appeared’ (pref. to his 
edition of OTTURBOtnaWE; cf. Dibdix, Libr. 
Comp. pp. 161-2). 3. ‘ An Historical Vindi¬ 
cation of the Church of England in point of 
Schism as it stands separated from the 
Roman and was Reformed 1” Elizabeth.’ 
The address ‘ To the Reader ’ is ' given from 
my bouse in East Peckham on 22 May 1667,’ 
and the work appenred in July (London, Svo; 
2nd edit. 1075; Pitt Press, 1847, with addi¬ 
tional matter, and embodying the author’s 
latest mar^nalia and notes). In this work 
Twysden gives a moat able expository sketch 
of eorly resistance to Romish authority from 
the time of Wilfrid’s appeal, of the gradual 
encroachments of the papal power, and ‘how 
the kings of England proceeded in their sepor 
ration from Rome.’ 

In addition to these separate printed works 
Twysden aided in the production of the 
Cambridge edition in 1644 of ‘ 'hpxcuoiifpa, 
sive De Priscis Anglorum legibiu libri,’ pre¬ 
fixing to the supplement^ ‘ Leges WiUiehni 
Uonquostoris et Henrici filii ejus,’ a Latin 
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preface dated August 1644. In 10/53 lie 
prepared for press Sir Robert Filmer’s 
‘Quroslio Quodlibelica, or a Diseourao 
wlietlier it may bee Lawfull to toke use for 
Money ’ (16B3), prefixing a long argument 
in favour of usury ‘To the Reader* (dated 
East Peokham, 9 Oct. 1662). This was re¬ 
printed in 1678, ond in the ‘ Ilarlaian Mia- 
pollany’ (vol. x.) Prefixed to the British 
Museum copy of the 1653 edition is a list 
of 180 works publiabod by Humphrey Moso- 
loy in St. Paul’s Ohuroliynrd. 

Twysden’s unfinished treatise on ‘The 
Bogiuuers of a Monastick Life in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe,’ was first prefixed to 
the 1098 edition of Spelman’s ‘ History and 
Fate of Sacrilege,’ and it does_ not seem to 
have been reprinted. He maintains ‘with 
Latimer’ that a few mouasterics of good 
report might well have bean saved in every 
shire, and doiireoatus the extirpating ‘sool 
of those in love with the Possosaions Re¬ 
ligious People wore endowed with.’ 

Among the Rnydon manuscrl])tB that have 
been since printed are (i.) ‘ An Account of 
Queen Anno Bullon from a Manuscript in 
the Handwriling of Sir R. Twybdon, 1623, 
with the Endorsoment, “I reooauod this 
from my uncle Wyat, who booing yonge 
had gathered many notes towohing this 
Lady not without an intent to have opposed 
Saunders’” (Twysdon’s grandfather, Roger, 
liad married Anno, oldest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt v.], the robol). Thiswos 
privately printed about 1816. The original 
manuscript has some iiitorosling notes by Sir 
Roger upon the margin, (ii.) ‘Uortaino Con¬ 
siderations upon the (I o vommont of England,’ 
first edited ior the Camden Society in 18'J9, 
with a most able ‘ Tntroduotion ’ by John 
hritehell Kemble [q. v.], the historian. Of 
more interest than those, however, is (iii.) 
Twysdon’a own inauusoript j ournal, formerly 
among the papers at Roydon House, and 
now in the Brit isli Museum (Addit. MSS. 
34163-6), entitled ‘ An Historicnl Narra¬ 
tive of the two Houses of Parliament., 
and either of them their Oommittoes and 
Agents' violent Proceedings against S' 
Jtoger Twysden.’ This document, which 
constitutes the mnin authority for tho 
middle portion of Twysden’s lile, was first 
printed (with a facsimile of tho front poge) 
in the ‘ Archaiologia Oautiana’ (1868-61, 
vols. i-iv.) 

A largo portion of Twysden’s cherished 
books niid manuscripts, many of them anno- 
tfltod, wtiro, together with those of Edward 
Lhw^d [q. V,], in the library of Sir Jolm 
Sebright of Beechwood, Ilortfordshiro, and 
wore sold by Leigh & Sothoby on 0 April 


.4“°“? ‘■^10 IJoolts then aeollh^ 
the British Museum is a cony 
‘ITistoria del Coneilio Tridentino’ 

1019, with Twysden’s autogr5’£“i’ 
under the date 1627, and a large nuSierTf 
marginal notes in hia own hand- ther.™ 
pronounced by I.ord Acton to be ‘ 
real value (1876, manuscript note) j 
the manuscripts is an excellent one of 0viS>! 
‘ Metamopphoscs,’ w-hieh was used byThomaa 
Farnaby [q. v.] lor his edition of 1637, Si, 
Roger possessed the rare unexpurgated edi¬ 
tion of John Cowell’s ‘Interpreter’ fCam 
bridge, 10075; this he interleaved, and Si 
valuable ‘Adversaria’ are doaeribed in 
‘ Archmologia Cantiana ’ (ii. 221, 313). 

[Kemble’s Introduction toTwyaden’s Govain. 
ment of England (Camden Sob.), 1849; Proceed 
ings in Kent in 1640, ed. Larking, for tho aima' 
society, 1882; Botham’s Baronetage, i. 126^) 
Cotton’s Baronetacs, i. 214; airoVs Works, ed! 
Bbsworth; Berry's Kent Genealogies, p. aio- 
Burke’s Extinct Baronotago; Hasted's Kent ii’ 
213, 276, 728; Rarloian hTiscellany, vol.’i,- 
Nichols’s ProgroBSPs of James I; Gent.Mag’ 
1860, ii. 246; Brydgoa’a Roslitnla.iii.; Cotton’s 
Fiisti EcpI. llib. iii. 366; Evelyn's Diary ed. 
■Whenlloy, ii. 188; Q ordinor’s Hist, of England! 
X. 182 sq.; Notes and ftnerios, 2nd ser. x. 47i • 
Arclunologiiv Cimtinim, i-iv., v. 89«., 106, lio! 
viii. 69, 60, x. 211, 218, xviii. 124,188; Addit 
MSS. 34147-78 (Twysdon family of East 
Pcckliam Collootions); Brit. Mus. Cat, The 
iiamo Twysdon is conspicuous by its absence 
from tlui Encycloptotlias, from the Britannica 
dowuwnrds.] T. S. 

TWYSDEN or TWISDBN, Sib THO¬ 
MAS (1602-1088), judgo, second son of Sir 
William Tvtwsden, bart., by Ms wife, Anne, 
daughter of wr hloyle Finch, hart., of East- 
well, Kent, was horn at Roydon IlaU, East 
Peokham, in that county, on 2 Jon. lfe-2. 
Dr. John Twysden [q. v.] and Sir Eoget 
Twysden [q. v.] wore his hrothers. Hs en- 
teited 08 a follow commoner on 8 Nov. 1614 
Emmnnuel Oollogc, Oamhridge, to which he 
aftorwards gavo 107. towards the rebuilding 
of tho chapel. In November 1617 he was 
admitted a momhor of the Inner Temple, 
whore ho was colled to the bar in 1626, and 
elected a bencher in 1646. He appears in 
Ci-oke’s ‘Reports’ as arguing in Michadmas 
term 1639 a point of law concerning the 
[Contish custom of gavelkind. His nameia 
lliove and theucofor^ always spelt Twisden, 
o fashion which he adopted by way of difr 
tiuctiou from the rest of liis family, upon bia 
marriage in that year with Jane, daughter 
of John Thomlinson of Whitby, Yorkaniie, 
and sister of Matthew Thomlinson [fi.y.] 

To his brother-in-law's interest Twisden 
probably owed something during the Com- 
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fflonwealth and protectorate; for, tliounh. a 
staunch loyalist, he increased hie practice, 
and was even selected by the council of state 
to advise on an important question of inter¬ 
national law (cf. the {minion signed by him, 
jointly with Maynard, Hale, and Glyiine, 
18 Nov. 1653, on the liability of the goods 
of the Spanish ambassador to attachment for 
debt within the city of London; Thukloe, 
State Fcqiei's, i. 603-4). In the following 
year he was made seijeant-at-law (9 Nov.) 
On 18 May 1066 the part which he took 
with Maynard and "Wadham Wyndham in 
the defence of the merchant Cony, who had 
the audacity to dispute the right of the da 
facto government to raise taxes, occasioned 
hie committal to the Tower for a few days 
[see MaviTAnD, Sib Joeh, 1602-1690]. 

On the Eestoi'ation Twisden was con¬ 
firmed in the status of acrjeaul-at-law by a 
new call, advanced to a puisne judgeship in 
the kin^s bench, and knighted (22 June, 
2 July 1660). As a member of tbe com- 
misaion for the trial of the regicides he nar¬ 
rowly missed sitting in judgment on his 
brother-in-law, whom, however, the govern¬ 
ment eventually preferred to call as a wit- 
nees. lie also concurred in the sentences 
nnssed on the Tfifth-monarchy fanotic James 
(23 Nov. 1601), Sh Henry Vane (1612-1662) 
[q.v.jjand tlio uojy iiring quakers Crook, Grey, 
and Bolton (May 1602). 'IWnrds Goorge 
Pox and Margaret Fell, whose conscientious 
scniplos brought them before him at the 
Lancaster assises in March 1608-4, as also 
to other members of the Society of Friends 
who refused to abandon their principles, he 
showed a certain tenderness, and in con¬ 
sultation with the Ilouse of Lords strongly 
contlemned the policy of multiplying eccle¬ 
siastical olFencea. lie was present at the 
meeting of the judges held at Seijeauts' Inn 
on 28 April 1660 to discuss the several 
points of law involved in Lord Morley's case. 
Tho samo year (13 Juno) a harouetoy was 
conferred upon liim, lie was a member of 
die court of summary jurisdiction esta¬ 
blished in 1067 to try onuses between owners 
and occupiers of laud and tenements within 
the dislriels ravaged by the fire of London 
(18 and 19 Oar. if, o. 7). In recognition of 
his services in this capacity the corporation 
of Loudon caused his portrait to be painted 
by Michael Wright and placed in the Guild¬ 
hall (1071). Tliei'e are also ei^mved portraits 
in the British Museum and Lincoln's Inn. 
Being absent from court on 27 June 1077 
during tbe argument of the return t o Shaftes¬ 
bury’s habeas corpus, be sent his opinion in 
writing that the earl should be remanded. 
In 1078, by reason ol his great age and in¬ 


firmities, he was dispensed from attendance 
in court, Sir William Dolbenjb. v.j being 
srvorn in his place (23 Got.) He retained, 
however, judicial rank, and is said to have 
drawn a pension of oOOf. per annum until 
his death, 2 Jon. 1682-1683. Ilis remains 
were interred in the church of East Mailing, 
in which parish he bad purchased in 1656, 
and subsequently imparked, the estate ol 
Bradboums. The baronetcy, in whicb be 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Roger 
TwisdeUj became extinct on the death of Sir 
JohnTwisden, theeigbthharonet, 1 Jan, 1841. 
Twisden compiled a collection of ‘ Reportsof 
which the original is missing, but Acldit. MS. 
10619 appears to be an antnentic transcript, 

[Kasted's Eent, 1783, ii, 213, 275; Hasted's 
Rent, ed. Brake, i. 224 ; La Nave's F^igrees of 
Knights (Dari. Soc.), p 86; Bugdnlo’s Visiti- 
tion of York (Surtees Soc,), p. 6D; ILmning- 
bim's Diary iC.imdon Soe.), pp iii, x; Fioc. in 
the County of Kent (Camden Soc.), p. 4; Sir 
B, iger Twysden's Government of England, ed. 
Kemble (Camden Soc.), Intrud. p. zxviv a.; 
Blomefield's Collect. Cantabrig. p, 117; Noble's 
Protcctoral Eouso of Cromwell, i, 420, 438; 
Style’s Iteports,pp. 106,112,140,206, 246; Her¬ 
bert's Memoirs of tho last two years of the Hoign 
of Charles T, p. 123; Camden Misc. iii. 61; Liber 
Hlbernim, li 7; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, 
p. 216 ; Cal. Clarendon State Fiipers, ii. 314; 
Clarondott St.ito Eipers, iii, 401, Snppl. p. xxiii ; 
Biderfin’s Keports, p. S ; Cobbett’s State Tmals, 
V. 986, 1178, vi. 67-208, 630-56, 770, 1297; 
Kolynge’a Crown C.isDb, ed. Loveland, p. 83; 
Horth'b Emnitn, pp. >37, 73 ; Cal. Comm, for 
Advance of Money, 1612-50 i. 303 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Bom., 1631-1671; Hist. MBS. Comm. 
4th Kep. App. p. 417, 6th Hep. App. p. 171, 
7th Bop. App. p. 471, 8th Ben, App. i. 116, 
127, 138, 141, 9th Bep. App. li. 6,12; Baw- 
linson MS. C. 719, pp. 7, 23; Clarendon and 
Kocheetoi Coiresp. i. 3; Hatton Coiresp. (Cam¬ 
den Soc.) i. 164; Six Thomas Baymond’s Be- 
ports, p. 476; Marr. Lie. West, and Vic, Gan. 
(Hiu'l Soe.), p. 67; Granger’s Bi(^r. Hist. Engl, 
iii. 370; Cat. of Sculpture, &c., at Guildhall; 
Price’s Baser. Acc. of the Guildhall of the City 
oi Lomlon, p. 79; Memoirs of the Judges whose 
portr.iits are preserved in Guildhall, 1791; 
Harvey’s Account of the Great Fire in London 
in 1666: TVotton's Baronetage, vol. Hi. pt. ii. 
p. 407; Foster’s Baronetage; Foss's Lives of the 
Judges.] >1. M. B. 

TTM, OHRISTOPHER (1497P-:i673), 
musician, was almost certainly a native of 
the eastern coimties, where the name was 
common. Fuller, not knowing his birth¬ 
place, counts him among the ‘ Worthies of 
Westminster; ’ Anthony Wood’s statement, 
‘lie seems to be a western man bom,' is 
quite unfounded, There eon be bttle doubt 
Mat the Tye who was fifth choirboy at King's 
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College, Cambridge, in the third quarter of othcra have supposed that he also tanffbt 
1611, and second choirboy in August 1512, Edward’s sisters, which is possible in th 
was Christopher Tye. The commons boohs case of Elizabeth, but hardly as reearda 
for the preceding ten years are lost; but it may Mary, who was much older, and had nWed 
be presumed Tye had been some time before to the French ambassadors in 1627. ^ ^ 
1611 in the choir, and was born about 1497. Tye is not heard of in Mary’s reign nor 
The name Tye next appears in the com- does his name oeeur in any published list of 
mons books for Michaefinas to Christmas the Chapel Eoyal, nor in the cheque-book 
1627, when he was one of the singing-men; which begins in 1661. On 2S May I 559 
the full name,' Christopher Tye, dericus,’ is the dean and chapter of Ely executed a 
first met with in the Mund'um books for deed by which Tye was granted 10/. annuallv 
Lady-day to Michaelmas, 1637. A ‘Kichard ns master of the boys and organist. Since 
Tye, clericus,’ who died in 1646, was also in Tye had previously received the same salary 
the choir of lOng’s College, and some of it is possible that he had left his post aim 
the earlier records may refer to him. In was formally reappointed. But he received 
later life Christopher Tye appears in close only half a year’s salary at Michaelmas 1601 • 
connection with Dr. Eichard Cox (1600- and in 1662 Eobert White (d. 1674) [q. y,] 
1581) [q. V.], who entered King’s Collage in succeeded him as ‘ informator ohoristarum'; 
1619. Tye had already taken deacon’s orders in 

In 1636 the Cambrige grace book re- July 1660, and in November following Dr. 
corded that Christopher having studied Cox, now Wehop of Ely, ordained him priest, 
the art of music ten years, with much In the register he is called canon of the co- 
practice in composing and in teaching hoys, thedrol, lie must have been previously made 
was granted the degree of Mus. Bao., on incumbent of Doddington (Donyngton)-cnni- 
condition of his comjioaing a mass to be hlarch, as he compounded for the first- 
sung soon after Commencement, or on the fruits on 26 Sept.; a return sent by Covin 
day when the king’s visit was celebrated, or the same year reports that Dr. Tye lived 
at least that some specimen of his skill should at Doddington with his family, was not yet 
be displayed ot the Commencement. How capable of preaching (‘non tamen hobilis ad 
much longer Tye remained at King's College prsodicandum’),nor speoiallylioensedtheieto. 
is uncertain, as the Mundum books for The living at alaterperiod became the richest 
1638-42 ore missing; but be probably left in England, andwae divided into seven. The 
in 1641 or 1642. At Michaelmas 1643 Tye bishop took a einguler bond from Tye, who 
received 10 /. for a year’s salary as master of engaged not to lease any part of the benefice 
the choirboye at Ely. In 1646 Tye pro- without the bishop's consent,‘but ftom yew 
ceeded to the degree of Mus. Doc.; ho was to year;’ and since this bond was executed 
required to compose a mass to ho suug at the at tho request of Tye’s wife, it indicates 
Commencement, and was to ho presented either that he was incompetent in business 
‘habitu non regentis.’ He was permitted to mattors, or that he was under the influence 
wear the robes of a doctor of medicine, as of his sou Peter, a disreputable man, who 
there were no distinctive robes for musical had by fraud obtained ordination and was 
graduates until a recent period. In 1647 rector of Trinity Church, Ely. These 
Cox became chancellor of tho university of matters wore among tho grounds of accuss- 
Oxftwd, and in 1648 Tye was iiicorporiitod lion against Dr. Cox after Tye’s death 
there as Mus. Doc. He was apporontly still (Siaxpn, Annals, vol. ii. App.) In 1S61 
at Ely, as the treasurer’s rolls record the Tyo appears ns rector of Newton-cum- 
payinent of his salary in Michaelmas 1647; Capolla, and of Wilbraham Parva; he had 
but the rolls for the next twelve years are lost, paid flrslfruitsforlho former on 13 May,but 
Tye is not hoard of again until 1663, when he not for the latter, which was ordered to be 
published his ‘Aotes of tho Apostles,’ calling sequestrated. The matter was in some way 
himself gentleman of the Chapel Iloyal, and arranged, and the money was paid on 
dedicating tho work to Edward VI in terms 19 Oct. He reeignod this living in 1667, 
which suggest that he was, or had heon, under ond Newton in 1670. On 26 June 1670 
Cox, tho young king’s teacher. This aupposi- the living of Doddington-oum-Mareh was 
tion is strengthened by a passage in Samuel ordered to be sequestrated, at Tye had not 
Eowley’s onroniclo-play, ‘When you see paid certain duos. On 26 Aug. 1671 
me, you know me,’ 1606, in which lyo is in- Lesley, bishop of iloss, then in the custody 
troduced, and addressed by Edward as ‘ Our of Cox nt Doddington, noted in bis diary 
music’s lecturer.’ The title of gentleman of {Banmtyne Miscellany, 1866) that ho had 
the Chapel Iloyal does not nooossarily imply written some verses, and given them to Df. 
that Tje must hare left Ely. Hawkins and Tye ' for ane argument, to mak the same in 
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Inglis.' Tye died in tbe following year, as 
the bishop’s, register records the institution, 
on 16 March 1672-3, of Hugo Belief to the 
living of Doddingl on-oum-Moi'oh, vacant 
‘pet mortem naturalem venerabilia viri 
Christoferi Tye pusices doctoris ultimiin- 
enmbentU.’ His will has not yet been dis¬ 
covered. 

We have no certain information of Tye's 
children, except Peter, who married in 1564 
at Trinity Church,_ Ely, where seven of his 
children were baptised. Bat it is extremely 
probable that Mary Tye, who married Robert | 
Rowley at Trinity Church in 1600, and her 
sister EUen, who married the composer 
Robert "White, were his daughters, with two 
others whose existence we learn from Ellen 
"White’s will, in which their mother, Kathe- 
line Tye, is also named. An Agues Tye was 
married in 1576 at Wilbraham Parva. 

It is highly probable that Samuel Rowley 
the dramatist was a near connection, perhaps 
a son, of Mary Rowley, In one scene of 
‘"When you see me, you know me,’ he 
introduces Dr. Tye to perform vocal and 
instrumental music before Prince Edward, 
who thanks him and adds; 

I oft have heard my Father merrily speake 
In your bye pr.vise, and tlnis hisBighnesse sayth 
England one Qod, one truth, one Doctor hath 
For Musicks Art, and that is Doctor Tye, 

Admir’d for skill in Musickes harmonie. 

Tye then presents his ‘ Aotes of the Apostles' 
to the prince, who promises they shall he 
sung in the Chapel Royal. In Morley’s ‘ In- 
tromiotion to Practioall Musioke,’ 1697, Tye 
is repeatedly quoted as a leading authority. 
Meres mentions him in ‘Pallsdis Tamia’ 
among England’s ‘ excellent Musitions; ’ and 
there is an allusion to him in Nashe's ‘ Have 
with you to Saffron Walden,’ 1608. 

The only work (with one doubtful ex¬ 
ception) which Tye published, was a doggerel 
vorsifloation of the Irst fourteen chapters of. 
the Acts of the Apostles, with music to the I 
ilrst two stanzas of each chapter, 'to syngs 
and alaoto play upon the Lute, veryneoessniy 
for studuiit cs after t heyr studye to fyle theyr 
tvy tt es, and also for all Christians that cannot 
synce, to reado the good and Godlye storyps 
of flie lyves of Christ hys Apostles,’ 1663, 
There are copies at the British Museum and 
Lam'beth Palace. The compositions are not 
syllabic tunes, all hut one having at least a 
point of imitation. Considered as part-songs 
they are beyond praise. A psalter by Seagar 
was puhlis'liod in the same year with two 
tunes exactly similar in style; and the 
popular madrigal, ‘ In going to naked 
bed,’usually ascribed to Richard Edwards, 


has a strong family likeness to them. Tye’s 
third and eighth tunes were soon shortened 
and simpliuud into the usual four-lined 
‘ common metre’ psnlm-lune, and attained 
universal popularity; they appear in Thomas 
East’s ‘ "Whole Book of Psalmes,' 1592, AlU- 
son’s ‘Psalter,’ 1599, and Ravenscroft's 
‘ Psalter,’ 1621, under the names of ‘ Windsor 
or Eaton,’ and ‘Winchester.’ The former, 
known in Scotland as 'Dundee,' is immor¬ 
talised in Burns’s ‘Cotter's Saturday Night.' 
It was called ‘ Dundee Tune ’ in Andro 
Hart’s ‘ Psalter,’ 1616. ‘ Winchester' is now 
sung to the Christmas carol, ‘ While shep¬ 
herds watched their flocks by night.’ In 
both tunes the second line vanes from Tye's 
music. In Ores and "V^ardeU’s 'Church 
Psalm Tunes,’ 1851, an attempt was made to 
similarly arrange Tye'it fifth tune, under the 
title of ‘ St. Cuthbert’s,’ and there is another 
in the 'Yattendon Hymnal’ The fourth 
was published in its original form, with 
slightiy altered harmonics, as a Latin motet, 
‘ Laudate nomen Domini,’ in Webb's col¬ 
lection of madrigals and motets, l&OS. This 
arrangement was reprinted in ‘ Zeitschiift 
fill Deutschlands Musikvereine uud Dilet- 
tanten,’ Carlsruhe, 1842, and by Burns (with 
Tye's harmonies) in 1852; also by Novello, 
as ‘ 0 come ye servants of the Lord,’ and 
by CuTwen as ‘ Come let ns join our che'er- 
fui songs,’ and in a Welsh translation. No. 
1 is in Bui'us’s 'Anthems and Services,’ as 
‘Come, Holy Ghost;’ No. 2 in Turle and 
Taylor’s ‘ People’s Singing Book ’ and War¬ 
ren’s ‘ OLoriater’s Handbook; ’ No. 7, with 
Welsh words, in ‘ Anthemydd y Tonic Sol-fia, 
and in ‘Y Cerddor; ’ No.'8, in its complpte 
form, in the ‘ Parish Choir,’ vol. iii.; "No. 9, 
in the ‘ Chorister’s Handbook; ’ No. 14, with 
the original words, in Hawkins’s ‘ History ’ 
and GwRt’s collection of madrigals; and all 
the first nine in ‘ Quarterly Musical Review’ 
for October 1827, Complete reprints, wdth 
new words, were issued by Oliphant in 1837, 
by Burns in ‘ Sacred Music by Old Com¬ 
posers,’ and by E. D. Cree. The use of two 
numbers of Olipbant’s arrangement in Hul- 
lah’s ‘Part Music’ made them for a time 
widely popular. Burney’s statement that 
TVe’s settings consist of ‘ fugues and canons 
of the most artificial and compRcatcd kind’ 
sliowsthathe had not seen them, and judged 
the work from the specimen printed by 
Hawkins, which happens to be the most 
scientific, being a masterly double canon. 

In 1509 a^eai^d ‘ A Notable Historyo of 
Nastagio and Ttaversari,’ a rhymed verdon 
of a story from Boccaccio, by 0. T., which is 
generaUy supposed to indicate Ohrislopher 
Tye. J. P. CoUier attributed tbe work to 
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George Tnrbervillo [q. v.], but tbe lalter’s 
version is e\tant, and is quite diflbrent and 
much superior. 

Six antbems by Tye—‘ I "will exalt Tbee,’ 
'Sing unto the Lord,' 'I lift my heart/ 
and the Dens Misereatur in three sections— 
■were printed in Barnard’s ' Selected Church 
hEusidc/ 164.1. The first two are scored in 
Boyce’s ' Cathedral Music.’ Pago’s 'Ilar- 
monia Sacra’ contains ‘ From the depths/ 
which was reprinted by the Motet Society. 
Itimbault, in ‘ Cathedral Music,’ printed an 
e'vening service from the Ely MSS. j no morn¬ 
ing service by Tye is known. 

Burney scored ond published the Gloria 
ofTye’s ‘Eugubone’muss; Hullahreprinted 
it in his ‘ Vocal Scores,’ and 2 )orforoied it at 
St. Martin’s Hall. The ent ire mass was pub¬ 
lished by Mr. G. E, P. Ar-kwright in 1894. 

Unpublished works by Tye are in manu¬ 
script at Buckingham Palace, the British 
hru6ivum,nt Oxford in the Bodleian Library, 
the Music School, and Christ Church, at 
Pelerhouse, Cambridge, and the libraries of 
Ely and other cathechals. They include a 
mass on the song '■Western Wind, why dost 
thou blow P’ with the masses by Jolm Shep- 
Wd {Jl. 1560) and John Taverner {fi. 1530) 
on I he same theme, in British Museum Addit. 
MHS. 17802-6; anolhor mass at Peterhouso; 
a Passion aocovdmg to John, speoiraons of 
which wore priuteci in the ‘ Overture/ hfay 
1893, and about seventy other works, almost 
all sacred. 

Tye’s finest work is to bo found in his 
* Aclo.s of the A pasties ’ and his anthems; in 
‘ I will exalt Thee’ and ‘ Sing unto the Lord’ 
ho produced compositions which remain as 
hcautil'ul as when they wore written. Tie 
succeeded in avoiding the harshnesses, osp- 
cially the unpleasant folso lelations which 
mar very many of the best works in the 
poljiilionic stylo. Tlis mass, ‘ Engo hone/ 
though distinguished rather by scientific 
skill than expressive beauty {Kii'chmimai- 
kalisrJifg Jalirbiich, llali.ilmn, 1807), is a fine 
example of conirapuutal writing. Both pro- 
testant aud catholic roformers had insisted 
on greater atteiillon hoiug paid by tlio com¬ 
posers of sacred music to distluctuess of the 
words than had hitherto boon the case; and 
tho avoidance of needless compliciit ion which 
ensued was exactly what was ro(iuired 1 0 pier- 
fcot the polyphonic stylo. Tho music of 
Taverner, Tyo’s senior by a very fo-vv years, is 
scarcely known oven to antiquurLos; but the 
anthems of Tye have always remained in 
use, and hymn-tunes founded on his ' Actes 
of the Apostles’ aro known throughout Eng¬ 
land and Sonllaiul. Buriiny aocuratoly wrolo 
of Tye, ‘Perhajjs as good a poet as Storu- 


hold, and as great a musician as Europe conlil 
then boast.’ 

No personal memorial of Tye remains 
except his autoOTaph signature to some ar^ 
licles presented by Oox to tbe clergy of Ely 
It is facsimiled in Arbvright’s edition of t^ 
Mass ' Euge bone.’ 

[The biograuhioal notice prefixed to 0 E P 
ArkwigUt'e edition of tho m.i<.s ‘Euge’ bone’ 
contains all the kno-vru facts ooneemingTyoand 
his family, -with full extracts from doenmento 
and a list of compositions complete except five 
pioeos in Baldwin’s MS. at Buckingham ftlace. 
See aleo 'Wood’a Pasti Oionienses, col. 799 ■ ■War- 
ton’s Hist, of English Poetry, sect. 47 . flo- 
Cooper’s Athonw Cantnbrigionses, i. 809,’ 669 ’ 
Hn^wkins’sHist. of Music, 0 . 96; Burney's Hist! 
ii. 664-6, 589, iii. 10-13; Grove’s Diet, of Muac 

and Musicians, i. 70, iii. 272, iv. 106, 474, 805 • 
Nagel s Gesehiehto dor Musik in RiigbT'd 
61; Davoy’s Hist, of English Music, pp. 140 ' 
144.] H. D. 

TYERMAN, DANIEL (1773-1828) 
missionary, was born on 19 Nov. 1773 at 
Clack farm, near Osmotherly in 'Torkshire 
whore his parents had resided for sometime! 
In 1790 he obtained employment in London, 
Coming under strong religious oonviotiona, 
he entered IToxlon Academy in 1796 to pre- 
are himself for the ooiigregational ministry, 
n 1708 ho became minister at Oa^waand m 
Cornwall, and thunco removed to ’Welling¬ 
ton in Somerset. About IBOl he officiated 
for a shorl time at SouthamiUon, ond after¬ 
wards settled at Ne^wporl in the lele of 
"Wight. There he was ono of the first pro- 
joGlors of tho town roading-rooms, ond filled 
the office of seorolnry of the Isle of Wight 
Bible Snoioly. In 1831 Tyerman and George 
Bennet of Sheffield were qipointed by the 
London Missionary Society to visit their 
Boutlievn stations. They sailed from London 
on 2 Moy in tho whalor Tuscan, and, pro¬ 
ceeding round Capo Horn, visited 'Tahiti, tlie 
Leeward and Sandwich Islands, and other 
mission stalinua in the South Sens. In 1621 
they visited New South Wales, and on the 
way narrowly escaped from the Maoris of 
Now Zealand. From Sydney, in September 
1824, they sailed through the Torres Sti'oits 
to Java, and thonce to Singapore, Canton, 
and Calcutta. At Serampore, on 3 May 
1826, they met the venerable William Corey 
(1761-1834) [q. V.], who received them ■with 
much kindness. After visiting Benares, they 
sailed to hladvae, and thence to Goa. From 
India they voyaged in 1827 to Mauritius and 
Madagascar, -Nvhere the missions were firmly 
cstab b shod under King lladoma. On SO July 
1828 Tyerman, whose health had given way 
under the climate of southern India, died at 
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Antananarivo.^ Ilpwastwicemavriod: ilrat, 
in 1798, to Miss Rieli, by wbom be had a 
son and daughter; and, secondly, in 1810, 
to Miss Eletcher of Abingdon, by whom lie 
bad two sons and a daughter. 

TVerman was the author of: 1. ‘ An Essay 
on Baptism,’ Newport, 1806,12mo; 2nd edit. 
London, 1814,12mo. 2. ‘ Evangelical nma: 
an Essay,’ London, 1816, 12mo. 8. ‘ The 
Dairyman: the Life of Joseph ‘Wallbridge,’ 
Newport, 1810, 12mo. 4. ‘Essay on the 
■ffHoom of God,’ London, 1818, 8yo. The 
' journal of his missionary tour was published 
by James Montgomery, the poet, in 1831, 

1 London, 8vo (2nd edit. 1841). The first part 

' was written in conjunction with George 

' Bennet, but the latter part was entirely his 
own. It affords a graphic picture of the 
, state of the J./ondon societys missions at 
the period. 

[Journal of Voyages and Travels liyTyorman 
and Bennet (with portrait), 1811; Congrega¬ 
tional Mag. 1833, pp. 468, SIS.) E. I. 0, 

TYERS, JONATHAN (d. 1787), pro¬ 
prietor of Vauxhall Gardens, first comes into 
notice in 1728, when he obtained from Eliza¬ 
beth Masters a lease of the Spring Gardens 
at Vauxliall (Vauxhall Gardena) at an annual 
rent of 260/. He ultimately became the 
owner of the gardens hy pnrcliasing a portion 
in 1762 for 3,800/. of George Doddington, 

‘ and the remainder about 1768. Tyers first 
I opened the gardens on 7 June 1732 with a 
ridotto al fresco. He greatly altered end 
improved the gardens, erected an omhestia, 
nud in 1746 added vocal music to the in¬ 
strumental concerts. The place enjoyed the 
patronage of Eroderioh, prince of ■^ales,and 
soon became fashionable. Tyers did not a 
little to reform the morals of the Spring 
Gardens, which had been (since about 1661) 
a pleasure resort of the llest oration type. 
He issued to regular suhscribers silver ad¬ 
mission tickets, designed by his friend Ho¬ 
garth, pirobahly when living at his summer 
lodgings in South Lamhoth. Hogarth is 
said to have suggested tho adornment of the 
supper boxes with paintings [see Hatmait, 
Peamots], nud, in return for services con¬ 
nected with tho gardens, Tyers presented him 
with a gold ticket, which served as a per¬ 
petual free pass to the entertainments. 

Tyors was an enterprising and prosperous 
manager, though of a somewhat ^uerubus 
disposition. The diminutive size of the 
chickens and the thinness of the slices of 
the ham and beef supplied to Ms patrons 
became proverbial, ond ho is said to have 
engaged a carver who promised to slice a 
iiam so as to cover the wliole garden like a 


carpet. Fielding, in hi« ' Amelia,’pnvs a 
tributa to the ‘truly eies'ant taste’ and the 
excellency of heart’ of Jonathan Tyors. 

In 1734 Tyers had purchased Denbie.*!, a 
fannhou-B and grounds near Dorking. lie 
altered the house, and in a wood adjoining 
erected a temple abounding with serious in- 
'criptions, as well as another building with 
figures of a Christian and an unbeliever in 
their last moments, and a statue of Truth 
treading on a ma'^k. In spite of these lugu¬ 
brious reminders, this ‘master-builder of 
Delight’ retained Lis love for Vaiixlull till 
the fast, and just before his death had hiiu- 
self carried into ‘ The Grove ’ to take a faie- 
well look at the Spring Gardens. Tyepo died 
at Ids house at the gardens on I July 1767 
{Oent. Mag. 1767, p. 383). Donbies was 
purchased of his heirs by the lion. Peter 
King, who did away, we are told, with 
Tyers’s ‘grave conceits.' 

A rove print of the Spring Gardens, en- 
paved by Romano and pimlished by (1. 
BlokhnmmMttyl744,show8Tyersm;um'bling 
at his check-taker, and a group of the fre¬ 
quenters of the gardens, including John 
Lookman fq. v.], the poet of the place. A 
portrait or Tyers, painted hy Louis Joseph 
Watteau, was in 1866 in the possession of 
Erederiok Gye {Nv.mim.atic Ohronicle, 1856, 
vol. xviii.) 

Tyers left a widow and two daughters, 

ampton, and Elizabeth, ^e was succeeded 
atVnnxhall hyhia two sons, Thomas [see 
Tvebs, Teouas] and Jonathan. The latter 
was sole manager of Vausholl from 1786 
till his death in 1792, when his place os 
manager was taken by his son-in-law, Bryant 
Barrett (d. 1809). 

[Manning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 603; Brayley 
and MiinteU’s Surrey, v, 90 fP.; Allen’s Lambeth, 
pp 368 ff.; Angelo’s Reminiscences, 1828, i. 131- 
163; Wroth’s London Pleasure Gardens.] 

W. W, 

TYERS, THOMAS G736 -1787), author, 
horn in 1726, was the eldest son of Jonathon 
Tyers [q. v.J, proprietor of Vauxhall Gai> 
dens. He matriculated at Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, on 13 Dee. 1738; graduated 
B.A. 1742, and M.A. (from Exeter OoUege) 
1746 (Fostee, Ahrinni O.Ton.) He was ad¬ 
mitted barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple 
in 1767, and on his father's death in 1767 
became joint manager of Vauxhall Gardens 
with his brother Jonathan. He furnished 
the words of many songs sung at Vauxhall, 
and contributed on accoimt of the gardens 
to Nichols’s ‘ History of Lomheth.’ 

His father had l^t him well off, and he 
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was too vivacious and eccentric to confine [Obituary in the London Chronicle forTa 
himself to the law, ‘ lie therefore/ says Feb. 1787 j Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G, B HiTl 
Boswell {JAfe of Johnson, 1788), ‘ran about 'i'- 308-9 ; Nichols's Liteiary Ane^otes’ 

the world with a pleasant careleasuoss/ 78 if.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] ' 

amusing everybody by his desultory conver¬ 
sation and abundance of good-natured anec- TrLDEN, Sir JOHN MAXWELL 
dote. He was a great favourite with (1787-1860), lieutenant-colonel, bom on 

Dr, Johnson, who used to call him Tom 26 Sept. 1787, was the eldest son of Eichard 
Tyers. Johnson has described him in the Tylden of Milsted, Kent,by his second wife 
‘Idler’ (1769. No. 48) as ‘TomRestless/the Jane, daughter of Samuel Auchmuty B.D* 

‘ ambulatory ’ student who devoted little reetorof New Yorlc, and sister of Lieutenant¬ 
time to books, but wandered about for ideas general Sir Samuel Auchmuty [c. v.] W'il- 
to the colfee-honse and debating club. Tyers linm Burton Tylden [q. v.J was his younger 
was in reality a considerable reader, and brother. Ho was comimssioned as ensign 
Johnson confessed that Tyers always told in the 43rd foot in the summer of 1804, and 
him something that he did not know before; was promoted lieutenant on 23 Nov. ’ 
it was lie who said of Johnson that ho always In 1807 he served in the expedition to 

talked as if ha were talking upon oath. Monte Video and Buenos Ayres as brigade 
Tyers had a villa at Ashtoau, near Epsom, major to his uncle. Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
and apartments in Southampton Street, [q. v.l lie became captain on 28 Sept. 1809. 
Covont Garden, and he used to drive back- In 1810 ho went to Madras as aide-de^ 
wards and forwards: ‘just as the humour camp to Auchmuty. He aocompanied him 
hits. I’m there or here,’ In a eharacter to Java, was present at the capture of Port 
sketch, supposed to be by himself, he is de- Cornelis, 26 Aug. 1811, and was sent home 
scribed as * inquisitive, talkative, full of with despatclies. Ho received a brevet 
notions and quotations, and, which is the majority, and was knighted in 1812, when 
praise of a purling stream, of no grant depth.’ he acted as proxy for Auchmuty at the in- 
He had some knowledge of medicine, and stallation of knights of the Bath, 
rather posed as a valetudinarian. He joined the 1st .battalion of the 48rdin 

Tyers sold his share in the Vauxhall Gar- the Peninsula in 1818, and was present at 
dens in 1786, leaving the mnnogement to the battles of the Nive, Orthos, and Tou- 
his brother Jonathan. lie died at Ashtuad, louse. In 1814 he went with his regiment 
after a lingering illness, on 1 Peb. 1787, in to Amorica, and took part in the unsuccess- 
his sixty-first year, lie was uiunarried. ful attack on New Orleans. In the later 
A good likeness of him was drawn by I. stages of it he acted as assistant adjutant* 
Taylor and engraved by J. Holl. general. Colonel (Sir) Frederick Storin [q. v.] 

Tyers was a timid and dilettante author, having been wounded on 23 Dec., and be 
Of his essay on Addison (see below) he at was praised in General Lambert’s despatch 
first printed only fifty copies, and distributed of 28 Jan. 1816. 

the twenty-five copies of ‘ Conversations, _ In February 1810 he obtained a majority 
Political and Familiar/ with the request that in the 3rd buns, and was placed on holt-pay. 
‘ this pamphlet may not be lent. A very few On 16 July 1818 he became major in the 
copies orepintedforthejMrusal of avery few 62nd, and on 12 Aug. 1819 he was made 
friends.' His'Political Conforancas/irangi- brevet lieutenant-colonel. He went to Nova 
nary conversations between statesmen, hud Scotia in 1823 in temporary command of 
notalittle repute in its day, and his essays on the 62nd, but returned to England on leave 
Pope, Addison, and Johnson contain some in the foUowing year, and rethed ficom the 
curious anecdotes. army in Juno 182'6. He afterwords received 

His publications are: 1, ‘Political Con- the silver medal for Java, and for Nive, 
ferences between several groat mon in the Oithes, and Toulouse, 
last and present century,’ 1780, 8vo; 2nd He was one of the leaders of the liberal 
edit. 1781. 2. ‘ An Historical Rhopsody on party in East Kent. He was J.P., and was 
h£r. Pope.’ 1781 (cf. Notes and Queries, 3rd made D.L, in 1862. He married, first, in 
ser, viii. 466); 2nd edit. 1782: each edition 182^ Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. 
of 260 copies. 3. ‘An Historical Essay on II. L. Walsh of Grimblesthorpe, Lincoln, 
Mr. Addison,’ 1782, fifty copies; 1783, one by whom he had one daughter; secondly, 
hundred copies. 4. ‘ Conversations, Poll- in 1842, Charlotte, daughter of Sir Robert 
tioaland Familiar/ 1781, 8vo, twenty-five Svnge, hart. He died at Milsted on 18 May 
copies. 6. ‘A Biographical Sketch of 1800. 

Dr. .Tohnson,’ (published in ‘Gentleman’s [Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 928; Royal Military 
Magazine,’1786, liv. 899. 982). Calendar, v. 101; Ann. Reg. App, p. 149; 
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James's Military OecMrsnees between Great 
Britain and America, ii. 376 j Moutsom's His¬ 
tory of the 52nd liegiment; Burke's Landed 
Gentry.] E. M. L. 

tylden, THOMAS (1034-1688), eon- 
troveraialist. [See GornEH, Thomas.] 

tylden, WILLIAM BUfiTON (1790- 
1854 ), colonel royal engineers and brigadier- 
general, son of Iliohard Tylden of Mileted 
Manor, Kent, by Ms second wife, Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of the liev. Dr. Samuel Auchmuty, was 
born at Milstud on 8 April 1790. Sir John 
JIniwell Tylden [q. v.l was his elder brother. 
After piissing through the Hoyal Military 
Academy at M'oolwich, Tylden received a 
commission as second lioutenant in the royal 
engineers on 6 Nov. 1800, and was promoted 
to be finst lioutenant on 1 May 1807. He 
embarked for Gibraltar on 8 Jan. 1808, arriv¬ 
ing on 10 March, and was employed in the 
rerision of the fortificationa. In September 
1811 be went to Malta, and thence, at the 
end of October, to Messina. He was pro¬ 
moted to be second captain on IS April 1812. 

Tylden was commanding royal engineer, 
under Lord William Bentiuck, at the siege 
of Santa Maria in the gulf of Spozzia, and 
at its oaptura on 29 March 1814, and was 
thanked in general orders for his exertions. 
Ho was mentioned in despatches [London 
Qasette, 8 May 1814), and Admiral Rowley 
expressed his iudebtedness to Mm for assist¬ 
ance to the navy at the batteries. Tylden 
was also commanding royal engineer of the 
Anglo-Sicilian army under Benbindc at. the 
action before Genoa on 17 April, when the 
French were defeated, and he took part in 
the invaalment of the city and the opera- 
tiona which led to the surrender of the 
fortress on 19 April 1814. lie tvas thanked 
in general orders, mentioned in despatches 
(London Oaeette, 8 May 1814), ond on 
33 June received promotion for his services 
to the hrevat rank of major. He was also 
appointed military secretary to Bentinck, 
commander-in-chief in the blediterranean, 
and occupied the post until his return to 
England m August. 

El November 1814 Tylden joined the army 
in the Netherlands, and toot charge of the 
defences of Antwerp. In 1816 he organised 
and commanded a train of eighty pontoons, 
with which he took part in the operations 
of the allies, the march to and capture of 
Peris, and the occupation of France. He 
returned to England in 1818. In June 
1^2 he went again to Gibraltar, and served 
there as second in command of the royal 
engineers until May 1833, when he returned 
to England, and was stationed at Ports¬ 


mouth. lie was promoted to he fir^t captain 
in the roj al engineers on 23 March 1825. 
In November 1830 he was appointed com¬ 
manding royal onaineer at Bermuda. lie 
returned home in July 183(5, and was com¬ 
manding royal engineer of the eastern mili¬ 
tary district, with headquarters at Harwich. 
He was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
of royal engineers on 10 Jon. 1837. In May 
1840 he went to Malta as commandii^ royal 
engineer, returning to England in (Jetober 
1844, when he was appointed commanding 
royal engineer of the south-eustem military 
district and stationed at Dover. He was pro¬ 
moted to be colonel of royal engineers on 
21 iSept. 1850, having arrived at Coifu in 
June of that year as commanding royal en¬ 
gineer in the Ionian Islands, 

From Corfu Tylden was sent in February 
1864 to join the army in the east. lie ar¬ 
rived at Constantinople on the 12th of that 
month, and on the ’21st was made a brigadier- 
general on Lord Raglan’s statf and com¬ 
manding I'oyol engineer of the army. He 
was busy until May with the defences of the 
lines of Gallipoli. On the change of base 
from Gallipoli to Varna, Tylden went to 
Varna, and when the Russians raised the 
siege of Silistria in the middle of June, and 
it was decided to invade the Crimea, he pre- 
ared the necessary works for embarking and 
isembarkiug the army and its munitions of 
war, and collected siege materials. On the 
occasion of the ^reat fire at Varna on 10 Aug., 
Tylden was cMefly instrumental in saving 
the town from entire destruction by protect¬ 
ing two large gunpowder magazines with wet 
blankets when the fire had reached within 
thirty yards of them, 

'Tylden proceeded to the Crimea with the 
army, and took part in the battle of the 
Alma on 20 Sept. 1864. Lord Raglan in 
his despatch referred to Mm as being' always 
at hand to carry out any service I might 
direct Mm to undertake,’ He was taken ill 
with virulent cholera on the night of 21 Sept., 
and died on the evening of the 22nd, He 
was buried in a vineyard before the army 
marched on the morning of the S3rd. In 
the orders issued on the cccasion It was 
stated that ‘no officer was ever more re- 
giotted, and deservedly so.’ It was annoimced 
in the ‘ London Gazette ’ of 6 July 1866 that, 
had Tylden survived, he would have been 
made a knight commander of the Bath, and 
in the ‘ Gazette ’ of 8 Sept. 1856 Mb widow 
was authorised to hearthe same style asif her 
husband had been duly invested with the 
insignia, 

IVlden married first, at Hairietsham, K snt, 
on 20 Aug. 1817, Lenina, eldest daughter 
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of Willlrim ])iil(lwin of Stodeliill, Kent; nnd 
secondly, at Dover on 20 Fob. 1861, Mniy, 
widow of Captain J. 11. Daldwin, and eldest 
dauftlilor of tbe Eov. S. Dineloy Qoodjnr, 
rector of Olterden, Kent, lie lind two sons 
by liis first wife—William, curate of Stan¬ 
ford, Kent, and 

lUonAMD TrLDiin (ISIO-IS.IB), born at 
Stede HiU, Kent, on 22 Nov. 1819. After 
passing tbrougli the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwicb, he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
14 Dec. 1837, nnd was promoted first lieu¬ 
tenant on 10 Miirrh 1810 and second cax>tain 
on 9 Nov. 181(1; in February 1818 he went 
to tin' Cape of f! ood Hope. On the outbreak 
of the Kaffir war Kir Harry Smith gave Tyl- 
den the command of the extensive frontier 
district of North Victoria, with his head¬ 
quarters at ‘Whittleson. The only force he 
had with which to protect this largo territory 
consisted of a small detachment of sappers 
and miners, who had been employed under 
him in surveying operations, about twenty 
mounted burghers, and between two and 
three hundred Fingoes. With this small 
force Tyldon attacked and completely routed 
a bo(^ of two thousand Kalm's under the 
chief Saiidili. In general orders of 8 April 
1863 it was slated that ihe oxerl ions of Ty]- 
denand the burghers in this and similar aflliirB 
had been most conspicuous. Tyldon was fur¬ 
ther mentioned both in general orders and in 
despatches by Rir Harry Smith’s successor, 
Lieutenant-general Hon. George Catheurt. 
He was promoted to be brevet major for his 
Borvices on 81 May 1868. Returning homo 
in 1864, Tyldon proceeded almost at once to 
Varna to serve on his father's staff os brigade 
major of engineers. He went with the army 
to the Crimea, took part in the battle of the 
Alma on 20 Sept., and was with liis father 
when he died on 22 Sept. On arrival before 
Sebastopol he resigned his staif axmointment 
to sham the more arduous and dangerous 
duties of the trenches, nnd mi 20 Oct. was 
given the command of the British riglit at¬ 
tack. From that time until lie reeeirod hia 
mortal wound he was never absent from hie 
duty in the tronohes, and woe in every skir¬ 
mish and sortie that look placo near his 
batteries. On 12 Dec. 1864 ho was promoted 
to be brevet lieutenant-colonel for dis¬ 
tinguished service. In the attaclc and cap¬ 
ture of the enemy’s riflo-pils on 19 Apial 
1866 Tylden disliuguishod himself by uis 
gnllaiilvy, and was mentioned in despatohee. 
On 7 June he commanded the royal engi¬ 
neers and sappers and miners in the attack 
on the ' Quarries,’when Captain (aflerwards 
Viscount) Wolsoley served under him as an 


assistant engineer. Tylden wasincom'^ 
of the royal engineers and sappers and mC 
of No. 2 column in the unlbit imate 
on the Redan on 18 Juno, nhen he VaJ 
stonek down by grape-shot. For hia sen ice 
at the Rifle-pits, at the < Quarries,’and a 
the Redan, ho was on 3 July appointed aide- 
de-oamp to the queen and promoted to he 
colonel m the army, and on 6 July be was 
made a companion of the Bath, military di 
vision. At the Rerlan he was severely 
wounded in both legs. His wounds wem 
progressing favourably, and he was on his 
way to Malta, when he was attacked bv 
diinTho'ii, and died on 2 Aug. 1866, the dav 
after his arrival at Malta, where he was 
buried. 


[Despalfhos; War Office Hceerds; Royal Ea 
gineors’ Records; Gent.Mag, 1863, 1856; United 
Ssrviee Journal, 18.51,1856; IllnslratadLondon 
News, 10 Dec. 1861 (with portrait of General 
Tylden); Oonolly’s Bistory of the Royal Sap- 
pors and Minors; Porter’s History of the Corps 
of Royal Kugineers; Kiiigliike’s Invasion of tha 
Crimott; Morning Chronicle (London), 16 Ang. 
1866; Times (London), 23 April 1851; Hollo’ 
way’s Journal of tho Siogo of Gibraltar; Theal’a 
South Africa; King’s Campaigning in Kafflt- 
liind.] B. H. V. 


TYLDESLEY, Stb THOMAS (1696- 
1061), royalist general, horn in 1690, was 
the elder eon of Edward Tyldesley of Mor- 
leye Hall, Astlej^, in the parish of Laiiili ^ 
Lanoashire, by his wife Elizabeth, daugtet 
of Christopher Preston of Hollter, In early 
life he adopted tho military profession and 
served in the wore in Gonnany. At the time 
of the outhreok of the civil war Tyldedey 
was living at Myersooug^h Lodge, one of the 
UBtntee inherited &om his father, and, when 
war seomed unavoidable, was one of the first 
to whom Jamas Stanley, lord Strange (after¬ 
wards seventh Earl of Derby) [q. v!], looked 
for help. His father was at one time steward 
of the household of Ferdiuando Stanley, 
■fifth earl of Derby, uncle of Lord Strange, 
At hie own charge Tyldesley raised regi¬ 
ments of horse, foot, and dragons, in com¬ 
mand of which he served with distinction 
at the battle of Edgchill. Ills next notable 
exploit was the storming of the town of 
Burton-iipon-Trent, For his conduct he re¬ 
ceived from the king the honour of knight¬ 
hood and was made a brigadier. In May 
1614 he commanded under the Earl of Derby 
at tho siego of Bolton, when, after a hot en- 
gagomoiit, they captured the town. He was 
appointed governor of Lichfield in 1616, and 
surrendered the place in obedience to the 
royal warr.int on 10 July 1646. He was 
afterwards in command of a division of the 
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annybesiegmff Lancaster with, the expecta" 
tion of a quick surrender of the place when 
the royal forces were totally defeated at 
Preston on 17 Aug. 1648._ Obliged toretreat 
to the north, Tyldesley joined others of the 
royalists at Appleby. Colonel-general Ash¬ 
ton, haying relieved Cookermouth Castle, 
marched agoinet them. Sir Philip Musgrave 
[q. T.], the governor, and Tyldesley, finding 
defence impossible, surrendered at once on 
9 Oct. 1648, on terms which required the 
officers to go beyond the seas within six 
months, and to observe meanwhile all orders 
end ordinances of parliament. 

After the king’s death in the following 
January, Tyldesley, unwilling to make any 
composition, passed over to Ireland, joining 
the Marquis of Ormonde; hut the jealousy of 
the Irish officers soon obliged him to retire. 
He had a hearty welcome from his old 
commander and friend, Derby, in the Isle 
of Man late in 1649, and, after on expedition 
to Scotland, returned to the island to assist 
in taking over the troops to join Charles II 
in his advance into England. The long sent 
word for them to hasten to him in the summer 
of 1661, when he was actually quartered at 
Myerscough Lodge, Tyldesley's home. Al¬ 
though delayed by contrary winds, Derby, 
with tyldesley as Ms major-general, landed 
at "VVyre Water in Lancashire on 16 Aug., 
uid called upon their friends, including 
both papists and preshyterians, to meet 
them at ih;eston. Before they could gather ’ 
and equip an efficient forcej Colonel Eohert 
Lilburne, one of the parliament’s officers, 
advanced against them with some well- 
trained troops and brought them to an en¬ 
gagement at Wigan Lane in Lancashire on 
26 Ang. 1651, In that desperate struggle 
the royal army, wMoh lost nearly half its 
officers and men, was totally defeated and 
Tyldeeley was killed. 

Tyldesley was hurled in his own chapol of 
St. Nicholas in the church of Leigh, where 
a monument covers his remains. The Earl 
of Berhy, who grieved much at the loss of 
bis old companion-in-arms when himself on 
his way to his execution at Bolton twomouths 
later, requested in vain to he allowed to go 
iato the church as he passed 1w Leigh to look 
uponhisfriend’sgrave. Noforfeitureisknown 
to have followed Tyldesley’s decease as for as 
lelatedtohisAstleyandTyldesluy estates. A 
monument, of which there is an engraving in 
Bainea’a ‘ ITistory of Lancashire,’ was erected 
in the hedge by the roadside half a mile 
from Wigan, where Tyldesley fell, by Alex¬ 
ander Eigby, high sheriff of the county, who 
had served under him as comet. There is a 
fine portrait of Tyldesley at Ilulton Park, 
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near Bolton, which is engraved by J. Coch¬ 
rane in Baines’s ‘ Lancashire ’ (iii. 610). 
Another portrait, engraved hy William Nel¬ 
son Gardiner, was published in 1816. 

About 1634 he married Prances, elder 
daughter of Ralph Standish of Standish, by 
whom he had three sons and seven daughters. 
His eldest son, Edward, joined the Jacobite 
rebels under LordDerwentwater in 1716, and 
was captured at Preston, but was acquitted 
on his trial. 

[Ormerod’s Lancashire Civil War Tracts 
(Chetham Boo.); Raines’s Stanley Papers 
(Cbetham Boc.), n. i. and ii. The notice ot 
Tyldesley in Baines’s Lancashire is inaccurate.] 

A. R, 

aWLEB, Sib CHARLES (1760-18S6), 
admiral, born in 1700, son of Peter Tyler, a 
captain in the 62nd regiment, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Henry , eighth lord Teyn- 
ham, entered the navy in 1771, and was 
borne for a few months on the books of the 
Barfleur, guardship at Chatham, as servant 
of the captain, Andrew Snape Hamond [q.v.], 
with whom he afterwards was in the Are- 
thusa, on the North American station. In 
1774he was moved into the Preston, the fiag- 
ship of Vice-admiral Samuel Graves [q. v 
and afterwards carrying the broad pennant 
of Commodore William (afterwarda Lord) 
Hqtham fq. v.] In 1777 he was oompellea 
to invalid in consequence of an injury to his 
left leg, 08 the result of which it was 
‘ uecesBOzy to remove the small bone, so that 
for two years he was unable to move ex¬ 
cept on crutches,’ and was left permanently 
lame (Memoriaf), On 5 April 1779 he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the CuHo- 
den, in which he served in the Channel 
fleet till September 1780, and after that in 
the Britannia, the flagship of Vice-admiral 
Darby, till April 1782, and in the Edgar, 
again with Commodore Hotham, till the end 
of the war. He was promoted, July 1788, 
to he commander of the Chapman, armed 
ship, and fiiom 1784 to 1789 commanded the 
Trimmer, stationed at Milford for the aup- 
piession of smuggling. In 1790 he com¬ 
manded the Tisiphone, on similar service in 
the Channel, and on 21 Sept. 1790 was ad¬ 
vanced to post rank. In March 1793 he 
was appointed to the Meleager frrigate, in 
which he went out to the Mediterranean 
with Lord Hood; after the reduction of 
Cslvi he was moved into the San Eiorenzo, 
one of the prizes; and in Eebruary 1795 to 
the Diadem of 64 guns, in which he took 
port in the desultoiw action of 14 March. 

Shortly after this Tyler was concerned in 
a case of peculiar importance in the history 
of naval discipline. A detachment of the 

4b 
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lltb regiment -was serving on board tbe 
Diadem, in lieu of marines, and tbe ollicer 
in command of it, Liouteuant Fitzgerald, 
conceiving that he was independent of naval 
control, behaved with contempt to his 
superior oJBcers. Tyler reported tlie case to 
the admiral, who ordered a coiu't-martial. 
Fitzgerald denied the legality of the com't, 
and refused to moke any defence. The 
court overruled his objections, heard the 
evidence in support of the charge, and 
cashiered Fitzgerald. The Duke of York 
took the matter up, and issued an order to 
the effect that soldiers serving on hoard 
ships of war were subject to military rule 
only. The supoi'ior uincers of the navy pro¬ 
tested against this, not only as subversive 
of all discipline afloat, but as contrary to 
act of parliament; and eventually all the 
soldiers then serving in the fleet weie dis¬ 
embarked, and their place flUod by marines 
(MoAbthto, Principles and Practice of 
Courts-martial, 4th cd. i. S02). 

During the latter part of 1796 and tlie 
first of 1790 the Diadem was frequently at¬ 
tached to the squadron under the orders of 
Kelson in the Gulf ol Genoa, and on the coast 
of Italy. Later on Tylor was moved into 
the Aigle frigato, in which he captured 
several of the enemy’s iirivoteers in the 
Mediterranean and in the Channel; and on 
18 July 1798, while seeking to join the 
Muadron under Nelson, was wrecked near 
G^nis. luFehruary 1799he wasappointed to 
the 'Warrior, one of the Channel fleet, and of 
the fleet which in 1801 went into the Baltic 
under the command of Sir Ilyde Parker 
(1780-1807) [q. V.]. On returning from 
the Baltic, the Warrior was sent ofl^Cadiz, 
and in January 1803 to the West Indies, 
one of a small squadron, under Tyler as 
senior officer, to watch the proceedings of 
the French expedition to St. Domingo. In 
July the Warrior returned to Enghmd, 
and was paid off. When the war broke 
out again, Tyler was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of a district of sua fencibles. In 
Fehrnaiy 1806 he commissioued the Tennant 
of 80 guns for service ui the Channel, hut 
was afterwards sent to the fleet off Cadiz. 
On 21 Oct. betook part in the battle of Tra¬ 
falgar, where the Tonnant was the fourth 
ship in the lee line, got early into aotiou, and 
sustained a loss of men of twenty-six killed 
and fifty wounded. Tylor himself was se¬ 
verely wounded by a musket-holl in the 
right thigh, and, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the admiralty, he was 
granted a pension of360f, (_ Admiralty ,Orders 
m Qmnail, 20 Jan., 28 April 1800). Ha was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral on 


j Violated his flag as 

second m command at Portsmouth Tn t? 
ho was sent to Lisbon, 

ooitor,.V]ta’SpStoS 

receive the surrender of the Russian flooV 

chief at the Capo of Good Hope, and his 
service ended with his return to 
March 1816 He was promotedlote 

J7 May 1826. So was nominated a K (TR 
on 2 Jan. 1816, and a Q.O.B. on ^9 Ton' 
1838. He died at Gloucester on 28 Sept' 
IfiSo. He was twice married, andleftissie! 
Charles, a son by the first marriage, died a 
captain on the retired list of the navy in 1840 

Sin Geobgb Tvldb (1792-1862) KH 
the eldest son by the second marriage, hoiil 
in 1792, entered the navy in 1809 ; lost his 
right arm in a boat attack in Quiheron Bov 
in 1811; was his fother’s flag-lieutenant at 
the Cape of Good Hope; became a com¬ 
mander in 1816, and a captain in 1822. 
From 1833 to 1840 he was lieutenant- 
governor of the island of St. Vincent; was 
made a rear-admiral in 1862, a vice-admiral 
in 1867, and died in 1862. He was married 
and left a large family. ’ 


[Marshalla Roy.Nav.Biogr. i. 872:0’ByMe’s 
Nav. Biogr. Diet.; ScrvicB-hoolc, passing ceitift- 
cato and Kemorial (ns in text) in the Publie 
Record Office; O-ent, Mug. 1835 ii. 648 1864 

J.K.L 


TTLEB, JAMES ENDELL (1789-1831), 
divine, horn at Monmouth on 30 Jan. 1789^ 
was the son, of James Tyler, a solicitor in 
that town. He was educated at the gram¬ 
mar school in Munmouth, and matriculated 
from Oriel College, Oxford, oa 29 Kov. 1805, 
While an undergraduate ho waa elected 
Michel scholar at Quoeu’s College, and in 
1812 obtained a fellowship at Oriel. He gra¬ 
duated B.A. on 7 Deo. 1809, M.A. on 9 Jan. 
1813, and B.D. on 17 Deo. 1823. Prom 
1818 to 1820 ho filled the office of tutor at 
Oriel, holding also the perpetual curacy of 
Moreton Pinkney, Northamptonshire. In 
1826 his preaching attracted the attention 
of Lord Liverpool, who presented him to the 
living of St. Qiles-in-lhe-Fields. Two years 
later he relinquished his fellowship, and on 
15 March 1845 Sir Robert Peel appointed 
him a residentiary canon of St. Paufle Cathe¬ 
dral. He was a man who inspired strong 
esteem. He was very popular at Grid Col¬ 
lege, and in London his parishioners re¬ 
garded him with much auction. Endell 
Street, Long Acre, was named after Mm 
at their instance, his modesty refusing to 
allow it to he called Tyler Street. He med 
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in London on 6 Oct. 1861 at hia liousa in 
Bedford Square. He married, first, on 18 April 
1837} Elizabeth Ann, dauobter of George 
Griffin of Ne-wton House, Monmouth. She 
died on 25 Nov. 1880, leaving two sons— 
George Griffin and Edward James—and a 
daughter. He married, secondly, Jane,daugh- 
tar of Divie Bobortson of Bedford Square, by 
whom he had a son and two daughtors. 

Besides single sermons, Tyler was the 
author of: 1. ‘ Oaths: their Origin, Nature, 
and History,’ London, 1834, Svo; 3nd edit. 
Loudon, 1885, Svo. 3, ‘ Henry of Mon¬ 
mouth : Memoirs of the Life and Character 
of Henry V,’ London, 1838, Svo. 3. ‘ Primi¬ 
tive Christian Worship,' London, 1840, Svo. 
4. ‘A Father's Letters to his Son on the 
Apostolic Bite of Confirmation,’ London, 
1843, 8vo. 6. ‘The Worship of the Blessed 
Tirgin Mary contrary to Holy Scripture and 
to the Faith and Practice of the Church of 
Christ during the fli'st five Centuries,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1844, Svo. 0. ‘The Image Worship of 
the Church of Rome proved to he contrary 
to Holy Scripture and to the Faith and 
Discipline of the Primitive Church,’London, 
1847, Svo. 7. ‘ Meditations from the Fathers j 
of the first five Centuries,’ London, 1840, i 
Ifimo. 8. ‘ The Christian’s Hope in Death,’ 
London, 1852, 8vo. 

[Mozley’s Eeminiscances of Oriel Oollege, 
1882, i. 81-8, 93-4; Foster’s Alunuii Oxou. 
1713-1886,- Gem,Hag. 1853, i. 194.] £. 1. C. 

TTTLEB, TBGHELBR, or Helibh, 
WALTER or WAT {d. 1 381), rebel, had no 
real surname, all the above designations re¬ 
ferring to his trade, which was that of cover¬ 
ing roofs with tiles. Therewere severalothers 
of his calling among the ringleaders of the 
peasants’ revolt of 1881, one, it is said, of 
the same Christian name, and some confusion 
has resulted, lie is usually credited, for in- 
atancOj with having given the signal for the 
rising in Kent by killing a collector of the 
poll-tax who insulted his daughter, but 
John Sto-w Cp. 284), who is the only autho¬ 
rity for the incident, following a St. Albans 
chronicle (apparently now lost), carefully 
distinguishes the John Tyler of Dartford, 
who committed this deed, fi-om Wat TVler, 
who belonged to Maidstone. The rolls of 
pai'liament (iii. 176) describe Wat vaguely as 
‘of the county of Kent.’ More than one 
place in Kent claims to be his birthplace 
(JEauxud, ii. 224; Ardhmohgia Cantiana, xiii. 
139). Walter Tyler ‘ of Essex,’ who was 
presented by a Kentish jury as one of the two 
leaders of the rioters at Canterbury on Mon¬ 
day, 10 June, must, if correctly described, 
be a difierent person {ib. iii. 93). But the 


recently discovered Stowe manuscript states 
that after holding council at Darttbrd the 
rebels took Rochester Castle on 7 June, and, 
choosing Wat Tyler of Maidstone to be their 
captain, were led by him to Canterbury. 
Possibly the East Kent juries laboured under 
a mistaken impression that he came from 
Essex. 

Little is recorded of Tyler’s conduct during 
the confia^ations and murders in London 
on 18 and 14 J une, but he clearly assumed 
the chief place among the leaders of the 
rebels, A proclamation in Thanet church 
on the 13th ran in the names of Wat Tyler 
and John Rackstraw, hut the St. Albans 
insurgents who reached London on Friday 
the 14th were divided os to which was the 
more powerful person in the realm, the king 
or Tyler, and obtained &om the latter a 
promise to come and ‘ shave the beards of 
the abbot, piior, and monks,' stipulating for 
implicit obedience to his orders {ib. iii. 78; 
WAisiifQHAar, i. 468-9; Rfiviiix, p. 10). 
Froissart ascribes the slaying of the noto¬ 
rious fibnaucier and forestaller Richard Lyons, 
condemned by the Good parliament but par¬ 
doned by tbe influence of John of Gaunt, 
to the private revenge of Tyler, who, he 
says, bad been Lyons’s servant in France 
and been beaten by him. Bnt this seems 
moat improbable, Tbe Stowe manusoript 
(J. 617) is the only authority -which brings 
Tyler to the interview between the king and 
the Essex insurgents at Mile End on the 
Friday morning, making him present their 
demands, including one, not elsewhere men¬ 
tioned, for permission to seize the ‘ traitors’ 
to the realm. This Richard granted on con¬ 
dition that their treason should be legally 
established, whereupon Tyler and his fol¬ 
lowers rushed oS to the Tower to take the 
archbishop. In any case, Tyler and the 
Kentish men remained in London over the 
Friday night, while most of the Essex vil¬ 
leins went home with a promise of charters 
of manumission. On the Saturday morning, 
lo June, fresh outrages were oonuuitted, 
and RicWd, after a visit to the abbey at 
three in the afternoon for solemn prayer, 
issued a proclamation summoning all the 
commons in the city to meet him in Smith- 
field outside the north-western gate. The 
accounts we have of what took place there 
vary considerably, and most of them are ob¬ 
viously coloured by violent hostility to the 
insurgents. Some exaggeration may be 
suspected in WaUingham’s story (i. 464) 
that Tyler’s real ol^Bet was to put off the 
king until the next day, and in the night 
sack London, killing Richard and his cMef 
supporters, and firing the city in four places; 
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find that he demanded a commission for him¬ 
self and his followers to behead all lawyers, 
escheatoTS, and every one connected with 
the law. lie is reported on the same an- 
thority to have boasted that within four 
days all the laws in England should proceed 
£*001 his mouth. The fullest and most im¬ 
partial account of the whole scene at Smith- 
field is supplied by the Stowe manuscript 
(pp. 619-2a). Summoned by Walworth, the 
mayor, to speak to the king, Tyler rode up 
on a small horse, dismounted holding a 
dagger, and, half kneeling, shook Kichard 
heartily by the hand, bidding him be of good 
cheer, for he should shortly be far more 
popular with the commons than he was at 
present. ‘ We shall be good comrades,’ he 
added familiarly. Asked why ha did not 
return to his country, ho replied with a great 
oath that none of them would do so until 
they got a charter redressing their grievances, 
and It would he the worse for the lords of 
the realm if they wore refused this. At the 
king's request Tyler reheoi'sed their demands, 
which were that there should bo no law 
hut the ‘law of Winchester,' and no out¬ 
lawry ; that no lord should henceforth exer¬ 
cise seigniory; 1 hat there should be only one 
bishop in England, and that the goods of 
holy church and the monastic foundations 
should, after suitable provision for the clergy 
and mouks,be divided amongthe parishioners; 
and, lastly, that there should be no villeuoge 
in England, hut all to be free and ‘ of one 
condition.’ Bichard promised everything 
consistent with the ‘ regality of his crown,’ 
and urged him to go home. Tyler, whose 
oratory had heated him, called for beer, and, 
drinking a great draught in the king’s pre¬ 
sence, Tomounted his horse. But an in¬ 
cautious remark by a ‘ valet of Kent' in the 
king’s suite, that ho recognised in the rebel 
leader the greatest thief and robber in that 
county, was overheard by I^Ier, who ordered 
one of his followers to come and behead him. 
The man, who is iden(ified by other chro¬ 
nicles with Sir John Newoutone, keeper of 
Boohesler Castle, boldly maintained the truth 
of what he had said, and I^lor, in his exas¬ 
peration, was about to kill him with his own 
dagger when Walworth interfered and or- 
rested him. Tyler thereupon struclc at the 
mayor, who was saved by his armour, and 
instantly drew his sword and wounded Tyler 
ill the neck and head, A follower of the 
king’s, said by Fi'oissart and the Oontinualor 
of Knighton to have boen Balpb Ktandish, 
who was knighted immediately after, fol- I 
lowed up the attack and indicted a mortal. 
wound (of. Qal, Rot, Pat. ii, 32, 47 j Bainhs, ' 
iU. 604), Tyler spurred his horse, calling | 


upon the commons toavengeW^Tb^T^ 
covering about tliirty yards fell fm™ w 
saddle half dead Hfs followerrcaSlS 
mlo the adjoining hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew, where he was laid in the master’s 
chambm-; but W;alworth, retm-ning to Smith- 
field after rousing the city for the W'a 
protection, finding his body gone, and learn- 
ing where he had been taken, had him 
brought out and beheaded. His head was 
carried on a pole to intimidate the commons, 
and afterwords, with that of the other chief 
ringleader, Jack Straw (? John Eackstrawl 
mplaoed those of Archbishop Sudbury and 
their other victims on London Bridge. 

[The moat detailed and on the whole, in the 
present writer’s judgment, most torastwoithv 
oontompomry account of tho insurrection in Lon¬ 
don, and its antecedents in Kent and Essex is 
Ui,it contained in an ‘ anominnlle croniole ’ once 
belonging to St. Mary’s Abbey at York, used ly 
Stow in his Annals of England; a late siiteenth- 
contnry trunseriptof thisportion of the Chronicle 
tho original of which is not known to exist, is 
the Stowe MS. 1047, formerly in the Maiqnis’of 
Buckingham’s library at Stowe and now in the 
Biitieh Museum j it wos first printed (by Mr. 
O. M. Trevelyan) in tho English Historical he’ 
view for July 1808. It was written in Erencb, 
with some admixture of English words, appa- 
runtly in tho nortli of Englnticl; some of the de¬ 
tails, which do not occur m any other chroniele, 
are confirmed by documentary evidence. Stow’s 
extracts do not includo some of the most interest¬ 
ing passages. Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana 
(Bolls Ser.) is fhU but prejudiced, and there is a 
brief bnt well-inforniod account by John Mal- 
verne (having some points in common with the 
Stowe MS.) printed at the end of the Polychro- 
nieon in the same eerios, and a less important one 
in tlie Monk of Evesham’s Chronicle, edited by 
Hoarno. Froissart (ed. Luce, vol. x.) bod good in¬ 
formation, but did not use it very well; Biley, 
in his Memorials of London (p. 4-60), prints a 
mirrative from the Letter Books of the Ooepom- 
tion ; some details may be added from the con¬ 
tinuations of Knighton and the Eulogiitm fiis- 
torinrum, both in the Bolls Sex.; Botuli Farlio- 
mentornm; Cal. Fat. Bolls, Bichard 11, wds. 
i. and ii., 1895-7 ; AichtBologia Cantiana, vol, 
ill.; Stowe’s Clironicle, ed. Howes, 1631. The 
fullest modern account of tho lovolt is Le Sou- 
Ihvoment des Travailleurs d’Angluterre en 1381, 
par Andrd Bdville ot Oh. Fetit-Hutaillis, Paris, 
1898, but its authors wore unaware of the exis¬ 
tence of the Stowe manuscript; other accounts 
in Stubbs’s Constitutional History, vol. ii., and 
’VVallon's Bichntd II; compare also Powell’s 
Bibing in East Anglin in 1381, Cambridge, 1896; 
Baines’s History of LancaBhire.] J. T-i. 


TYLER, 'WILLIAM (if. 1801), sculptor 
and architect, was a contributor to the exhi¬ 
bition of tho Society of Artists during the 
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first eight y^eors of its existence, sending in ' 
1760 a design for a memorial to General 
"Wolfe, and subsequently busts and monu- > 
mental tablets. "When the society was in¬ 
corporated in 1706 he became a director. 
On the foundation of the Eoyal Academy 
in 1768 Tjler was nominated one of the 
original forty members, and he afterwards 
held the post of auditor. In that capacity 
he in 1799, with George Dance (1741-1823) 
[q.v.], drew up a report on the financial posi¬ 
tion of the institution, in acknowledgment of 
which service he was presented with a silver 
cup. Tyler practised architecture os well as 
sculptm'C, but displayed no great ability in 
either art. The Freemasons’ Tavern was 
erected by him in 1786, He e^iibited 
annually at the academy from 1769 to 17^, 
and once more in 1800, when he sent his 
design for a villa built at Kensington for 
the Duchess of Gloucester, He died at his 
house in Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 
London, on 6 Sept, 1801. 

[Sandby’a Hist, of the Hoyal Academy; Had- 
grave's Diet, of Artists ; Exhibition Catalcgnes.l 

F. M. O’D. 

TYLOB,,ALFRED(1894-1884), geologist, 
bom on 20 Jan. 1824, was the second son of 
Joseph Tylor, hrassiouuder, bjf his wife, Har¬ 
riet Skipper. His parents being members of 
the Society of Friends, he was educated in 
schools belonging to that denomination near 
London, Although his own mclinations 
were towards scientific study, the early death 
of his father compelled him to devote him¬ 
self to his business, which he entered in his 
sixteenth year. Still, he gave every spars 
moment to study, even attaching himself to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to improve hU 
knowledge of anatomy, lie frequently visited 
the continent, going as far as Italy, Spain, 
and even Russia, both for business and for 
scientific purposes, in the latter case not 
seldom in company with eminent contem¬ 
porary geologists. During the latter part of 
his lire ha lived at Oarshmton. He med on 
81 Dec. 1881, on his return from a visit to 
America. In 1860 he married Isabella Harris 
of Stoke Newington, who survived him with 
two Bona and four daughters. 

Tylor paid especial attention to the closing 
chapter of geological history, devoting to its 
considoration the majority of the thirteen 
papers which stand under his name in the 
Royal Society’s catalogue. He maintained 
that the so-called glacial period was followed 
by one of exceptional rainfall, for which he 
proposed the name of pluvial. In his main 
contention he was right, though whether the 
precipitation was great enough to merit a 


special name is open to question. But he 
was, as his work indicates, a very shrewd and 
careful observer. 

llis chief books were: 1. 'On Changes of 
Sea Level,’ London, 1863,8vo. 2. ‘ Educa¬ 
tion and Manufactures,’ London, 1863, 8vo 
(reprinted firom a report connected with the 
exhibition of 1861, where he was a juror). 
3, ' Colouration in Ammals and Plants,’ ed. 
S. B. J. Skertchly, London, 1886,8ro. 

[Quart. Jour. G-eol, Soc. 1382, xli. (Pioc, 
p. 42); Geol. Mag. 1882, p. 142; information 
from Professor E. B. Tylor (brother) and other 
members of the lamily.] T. G. B. 

TYMME, THOMAS (<f. 1620), translator 
and author, seems to have been educated at 
Cambridge, possibly at Pembroke Hall, under 
Edmund Grindal [q.v.l, afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1677 he referred 
to ‘ the benefites which Iom ago in Cam¬ 
bridge and els where since I^have receiuyed 
by your Grace's preferment’(Cbwtmentone 
vpoa St. Paules jEpistles to ttte Corinthians, 
pref.) He did not, however, graduate, and 
IS not mentioned in Cooper's ' Athenae.’ On 
22 Oct. 1666 he was presented to the rectory 
of St, Antholin, Budge Row, Loudon, and 
in 1676 he became rector of Hasketon, near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk (Davt’b ' Suffolk Col¬ 
lections ’ in Addit. MS. 19165, f. 153). 
He appears to have held the rectory of St. 
Antholin until 12 Oct, 1692, whenMcholas 
Felton [^. V.], afterwards bishop of Ely, 
was appointed his successor (Heitnissst, No¬ 
vum Jiapertorium, p. 302). In 1670 he pub¬ 
lished lus first work, a translation from the 
Latin of John Brentius, entitled ‘Newes 
from Niniue to Englande’ (London, 8vo). 
It was followed in 1674 by a more iii^ortant 
work, the translation of P. de la 
history of the civil wors in France, entitled 
‘The Three Partes of Commentaries con¬ 
taining the whole and perfect Discourse of 
the Oivill Warres of France under the 
Roignes of Henry the Second, Frances the 
Second, and of Charles the Ninth’ (London, 
4to); prefixed is a long copy of verses in 
Tymme's praise by Edword Grant [^v.j, 
headmaster of Westminster school. From 
this time Tymme produced numeious trans¬ 
lations, chieQy 01 theological works. He 
secured patronage in high quarters, among 
I those to whom his hooks were dedicated 
being Thomas Radcliffe, earl of Sussex, 
Oharies Blount, earl of Devonshire, Am¬ 
brose Dudley, carl of Warwick, Archbishop 
Grindal, Sir Edward Coke, chief-justice, and 
Sir John Puckering, lord-keeper._ He died 
at Hasketon in April 1020, being burled 
there on the 29th. 
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Tymme maniecl, at TIasketon, on 17 July TYMMS, SAMUEL (1808-1871') 
1615, Mary Hendy, wlio died in 1667, lenv- tiqmiiy, was born at Camber\v'ell in alnrPT 
ing one son, Thomas Tymme, who graduated on 27 Nov. 1808. Early in life he obtainpj 

M^_. at Cambridge on 8 July 1647, was employment on the staff of the'Gentleman's 

admitted honorary fellow of the Eoyal Col- Magazine.’ He seems to have moved into 
lege of Physicians in December 1664, and Suffolk while still young, and almost 
died in 1087 {Addit. MS. 19165, f. 163; whole of his antiquarian work is intimatelv 
Mtjnk, Coll, of Pkya. i. 334). By a deed connected with that county, especially with 
dated 22 Sept. 1614 the elder Tymme gave the town of Bury St. Edmunds, where he 
eighteen acres of land in Hasketon for the was engaged on the staff of the ‘ Bury Post ’ 
maintenance of two poor parishioners. Wil- In 1867 he moved to Tiowestoft, setting up a 
liam Tymme, possibly a brother of Thomas, business as bookseller and stationer. There 
printed many books between 1601 and 1616 in 1868, he began to edit and publish the 
(Abbeb, &tationer's Reg.) 'East Anglian,’ a local antiquarian magazine 

Besidestheworksmentionedabove,Tymmc which he continued to conduct until his 
published: 1, ' A Catholike and Ecclesiasti- death. 

call Exposition of the Holy Gospell after S. About 1840 he became a member of the 
John . , . gathered by Arugustine] Mar- Genealogical and Historical Society, and in 
lorat, and translated WT. Tyrome,’ London, 1858 a follow of, and afterwards local secre- 
1676, 4to. 2. ' A Ciommeutarie upon S. tary to, the Society of Antiquaries, in the 
Paules Epistles to the Corinthians, written ‘Proceedings ’ of which institution his name 
by John Caluiu, and translated out of the not infrequently occurs, lie also displayed 
Latin,’ London, 1377, 4to. 3. ‘ A Common- considerable activity in the work of the 
tarie of John Caluin upon Genesis . . . "^'est Suffolk Ar'chieologioal Institute, 
translated out of tho Latin,’ London, 1678, Tymms died at Lowestoft on 29 April 1871. 
4to. 4. ‘A Catholike and Ecolesiasticiill lie married, on 10 .Tuly 1844, Mary Anne 
Exposition of the Holy Gospel after S. daughter of John Jugg of Ely, and had 
Mark and Luke, gathered ... by Augustine five children. 

Marlorat, and translated out of Latin,’ Lon- He wrote: 1. ‘ The British Family Topo- 
don, 1683, 4to. 6. ‘The Figure of .Anti- grapher ’ (7 vols. 1832-43), giving an 
christe . . . disoiphered by a Catholike . . . encyclopicdic account of the antiquities of 
Exposition of the Second Epistle to the the different counties of England, dossed ac- 
Thessalonians,’London, 1680, 8vo. _6. ‘A cording to the old Englishcircuits. 2.‘Arclii- 
Discoverie of Ten English Lepers [i.e. the toctural and Historical Account of the 
Schismatic, Murderer, &o.) . . . sotting be- Church of St. Mary, Bury St. Edmunds,’ 
forp our Eies the Iniquitie of these Latter This work appeared in instalments, begin- 
Daies,’ London, 1692, ,4to. 7. ‘A Briafe niug in 1848, niid was reissutJ as a whole 

Description of Ilieriisalem . , . translated in 1861. 3, ‘Bury "Wills and Iuventorie«,’ 
out of the Latin [of S Adrichomiiis],’ Lon- perhaps his best known work, whitk he 
don, 1695,4to ; other editions, 1054,4to, and edited for the Camden Society in 1850. He 
1060, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Poore Mans Paternoster also wrote many email antiquarian mono- 
. . . newly imprinted,’London, 1698, lOmo. graphs, guide-books to Ely Cathedral and to 
9. ' The Practice of Chymicall and Her- Bury St. Edmunds, the latter of which has 
meticall Pliysicke . . . written in Latin hy gone through several editions, and still 
Josephus (iuorsitanus, and translated . . .,’ maintains its position as a cheap hand- 
London, 1605, 4to. 10. ‘ A Dialogue Philo- book. A small treatise on‘Peg Tankards’ 
sophicall . . . together with the Wittie In- (1827) may be noticed as a very early 
vention of on Artificial! Perpetual Motion work. Mention should also be made of his 
...,’London, 1612,4to. 11.‘ASiluerAVatch- contributions to the ‘Proceedings’ of the 
bell,’10th impreesioii, 1614, 8vo; this proved Suffolk Institute of Archmol^y, which he 
n very popular work of devotion, and it jirinted ; as well os to the ‘East Anglian,’ 
reaohedanineteentheditioninl639. 12.‘The which he both printed and edited. 

Chariot of Devotion .,London, 1618,8vo. There is in tlie British Museum^ Lihrnry 
Tymme also‘newly corrected and augmented’ an intereeting folio volume consisting of 
‘A Lookiug-Glosse for the Court’ (1676), newspaper cuttings—mosllyofabiograpmoal 
translated by Sir Francis Bryan [q. v.] in nature—extracted and arranged by Tymms, 
1648. with manuscript notes added. 

[Works in Brit. Mns.Libr.; authorities cited; [East Anglian, 3rd &or. vii. 6fl (May 1897)— 
Wood's Atbenae, ed. Bliss, 1.170, li. 12; Ilulkctt biographical notice with portrait; Lowestoft 
andLaing's Anonymous Lit. cols, GOl, 2589 ] Observer, 6 May 1871; Brit. Mas,Cat,; private 

A. S. P. infurmation.] B. C-s. 
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ITHDALB, WILLIAM (d. 1630), 
translator of the Bible, was born ‘on the 
borders of Wales/ probably between 1490 
and 1496. Tyndale*s parents^ is uncertain, 
but John Stokesley, bishop of London [q.v.], 
in a letter to CromweU dated 26 Jan. 1632-3, 
states that he was the brother of Edward 
Tyndale, who, on 18 July 1619, was ap¬ 
pointed genwal receiver of the lands in 
aioucesterehire, Somerset, and Warwick¬ 
shire of Maurice, lord Berkeley (^Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, iii. No. 406, vL 
No. 82). Edward Tyndale had estates at 
Puli Court UB well as the manor of Hurst 
in Shmbridge, and was closely connected 
with the Tyndale family of Stinchcombe in 
Gloucestershire. ^ Wilham l),TidaIe was 
known by the alias of Wilham Hnchyns. 

All the groups of the Tynd^a family in 
Gloucestershire were accustomed to use 
Wh surnames, and had a tradition that they 
first adopted that of Huchyns to escape ob¬ 
servation on emigrating from the north in 
the time of the wars of York and Lancaster. 
William and Edward Tyndale were pro¬ 
bably younger brothers o^ Eiohard Tyndale 
of Melkehom Court. Foxo also mentions 
another of William’s brothers, John Tyn¬ 
dale, a merchant. A different William Tyn¬ 
dale of North Nibley,formerlyidentifiedwith 
the translator, was ahve in 1642. 

Tyndale commenced to study at Oxford 
at tne begiuuing of Easter term 1610 under 
the name ot William Hyehyns. According 
to Foxe, he was entered at Magdalen Ball. 

He supplicated for admission as B.A. on 
IS May 1612, and was admitted on 4 July. 

In February 1612-13 he acted as a deter¬ 
miner ; ho was licensed for the degree of 
M.A. on 26 June 1615, and was created 
M.A. on 2 July (iSaywtsr of t?ie University 
<f Oaford, Oxford EEiat. Soo., i. 80, 121). 
Eoxe relates that, besides improving himself 
'in knowledge of tongues and other liberal 
arts,’ he devoted especial attention to theo¬ 
logy, and ‘ read privily to certain students 
and fellows of Magdalen College some parcel 
of divinity, instructing them in the know¬ 
ledge and truth of the Bcripturas.’ From 
Oxtord Tyndale, shortly after ohtuning his 
master’s degree, removed to Oamhridue, re¬ 
maining there probably till the close of 1621. 
Both universities at the time of Tyndale’s 
Binourn,were strongly influenced by the spirit 
of the new learning. At Oxford John Colet 

i q. y.], in his lectures on the New Testament 
iefcween 1497 and 1606, broke boldly with 
scholastic traditions and revolutionised the 
method of scriptural study. Cambridge en¬ 
joyed the henent of the teachings of Erasmus, 
who was admitted Lady Margaret professor 
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of divinity in 1611, and remained in England 
till the autumn of 1613. It is likely that 
the high reputation for theology and Greek 
that Cambridge had acquired under him at¬ 
tracted Tyndale thither. 

Before the commencement of 1622 Tyn¬ 
dale, who by this time had probably taken 
priest's orders, accepted the post of tutor to 
the children of Sir John Walsh, lord of the 
manor of Old Sodbury in Gloucestershire. 
Walsh's wife, Anne, was the daughter of Sir 
Hohert Foyntz of Iron-Acton in Gloucester¬ 
shire, and sister of Sir Francis Poyntz [q. v.] 
As the eldest of Sir John Walsh’s sons was 
barely five years old, Tyndale had ample 
leisure, and employed it preadiing in the 
surrounding villages and at Bristiu to the 
crowds that assembled on College Green. 
He found the Gloucestershire clergy less ad¬ 
vanced in their opinions than the scholars of 
the universities, and was constantly involved 
in strenuous theological discussions. In 
support of his views he translated the ‘En¬ 
chiridion Militia Cbristiani’ of Erasmus, 
perhaps flom the edition of 1618, which was 
prefaced by a vigorous diatribe against the 
vices of ecclesiastics. The manuscript was 
probably never printed. An English trans¬ 
lation, published by Wynkyn de Worde m 
1633, has been without probability identified 
with Tyndale’s lost work. Startled by his 
opinions, and annoyed by the countenance 
he received from Sir John Walsh, the clei^, 
in the absence of the bishop, Julio de’ Medici 
Cafterwords Clement VIl), accused him to 
William of Malvern [q. v.], the chancellor 
of the see. Malvern summoned him before 
him and rated him soundly for his proceed¬ 
ings, but, being satisfied as to his orthodoxy, 
allowed him to depart ‘ neither branded as 
a heretic, nor trammelled by any oath of 
abjuration.’ The persecution which he en¬ 
countered from the clergy etrengthened l^n- 
dale in the belief that the church was iu 
a state of serious decline, and he resolved 
to provide an antidote by translating the 
New Testament into the vernacular. He 
openly expressed his determination to one 
of his opponents in the emphatic words, ‘ If 
God spare my life, ere many years I will cause 
a hoy that miveth the plough sliall know 
more of the scripture than thou doest.’ 

Tyndale's increasing sympathy with the 
reformers rendered Gloncestershice no longer 
a secure haven, and he resolved to remove to 
London, where he hoped for asmstonce from 
the distinguished scholar Onthbert TunstaU 
[q. v.T, who had bean installed bishop on 
22 Oct. 1622. He arrived in London about 
July or August 1623, with a letter of intro¬ 
duction fl'om IValsh to Sir Henry Guildford 
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[q. V.], master of the horse, and he soli- from St. Paul's Cross on 24 Oct. issued ^ 
cited in person the patronaffe of Tunstnll. injunction directmg all-who possessrfco ^ 

TunataH -was a courtly soh^r -with little to give them up under pain of excommum*^^ 

^mpathy for reform, and declined to give tion. A. similar mandate was issued ' 
iyndale anjr help. Disappointed in this S_ Nov. by William Warham [q. v.l arch 
hope, he obtained employment as preacher at bishop of Canterbury, who himself als 

St. Dunston’s-in-the-West, where his dis- bought up copies of Tyndale’s translation on 

courses found favour with one of his auditors, the continent in order to destroy them (Zef- 
Humphrey Monmouth (d. 1637), a cloth tars and I‘aparaqfSenrff'FIXJ^iy,'^Q^^gff,' 
merchant and citizen of London, who was Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd se'r. ii.*86»' 
afterwards knighted and served as sheriff in About the close of 1626 it became known 
1636. Monmouth took him to his house for that Tyndale was concerned in the transla- 

half a year and paid him 101. sterling to tion. Early in 1628, on the arrest of Thomas 

pray for his ‘ father and mother their souls, Garrett at Oxford, the agency for distri- 
andaU Christian souls’ (‘Petition of Hum- buting the testaments was discovered- and 

phrey Monmouth to Wolsey' in Letters Wolaey, uneasy at the large sale of the’book 

and Papers of Menry VIII, iv. No. 4282). and stunn by Hoy’s satire, ‘ Rede me and be 
During his residence in London Tyndale first nott wrothe,’which he attributed to Tyndale 
cameunder the influence of Luther’s opinions, took measures for seizing the translator at 
and also formed a firm friendship with John Worms, lyndale, however, had warning 
Frith [q. v.l, who was burned as aprotestant and took reiuge atMarburg,whereheenjoyed 
in 1638. He, however, found it impossible the protection of Philip the Magnanimom 
to accomplish his translation of the New landgrave of Hesse, and the fiiendsbip of 
Testament in England, and in May 1624 Hermann Buschius, professor of poetiy and 
sec sail for Hamburg, leaving most of his eloquence at the university. At Marburg he 
hooks with Monmouth. From Hamburg he probably met Patrick Hamilton [q. v.l, the 
went to Wittenberg to visit Luther, and Scottishproto-martyr,andlaterh6waajoin6d 
probably remained there till April 1626, there by John Frith. Hitherto Tyndale had 
when he returned to Hamburg to receive a preserved his belief in transubstantiation, 
remittance from England. During thisperiod but between 1628 and 1680, through the per- 
he was busily engaged in his task of trans- suasions of Robert Barnes [q. v.], he adopted 
latiom employing William Eoy {A, 1627) the views of Zuinglius, the most advanced of 
|b. V.] as his omanuensis. From Hamburg the reformers. Ejecting not merely Luther's 
l^ndale and Eoy proceeded to Cologne, doctrine of consubstantiation but even Cal- 
where they made arrangements with Quental vin’s theory of a spiritual presence in the 
and Byrckmann for printing the translation, sacrament, he regarded the celebration of 
The work had proceeded as for as the sheet the Lord’s supper simply as a commemorative 
bearing the signature K when it was dis- service. 

covered, soon after the beginning of Septom- On 8 May 1628 appeared Tyndale’s ‘ Pa- 
ber, by the catholic controversialist John rable of the Wicked Mammon,’ printed at 
Coclileeus, dean of the church of the Blessed Marburg by Hans Luft in octavo, of which a 
Virgin atFrankfurt, for whom the same firm copy is preserved in theBritishMuseum. The 
were bringing out an edition of the works quarto copy in the same library, bearing the 
of Eupert, a former abbot of Deutz. same date, was in reality printed in London 
Cochloeua obtained an injunction fi;om the about 1650. Another edition was printed 
senate of Cologne interdicting the printers ‘ for James Nycolson, Southwark,’ in 1636. 
from proceeding with the work, and wrote It was more than once reprinted in London 
to Henry VIII and Wolsey, warning them in the reigns of Edward v I and Elizabeth, 
to keep a strict watch for the work at An edition was issued inl842(London,8vo), 
the English seaports. Tyndale and Eoy The work is an exposition of the parable of 
made their escape with the printed sheets to the unjust steward, treats chiefly of the doc- 
Worms, where they probably arrived in trine of justification by faith, and contains 
October, and made arrangements with the also passages on property strongly contro- 
printer SchoelTer for issuing the translation verting the idea of a right of absolute owner- 
m a different form. Copies were smuggled ship apart from social obligations. These 
overintoEngland,andinl626 they attracted opinions did not prevent Sir Thomas More 
the attention of the clergy (Ellis, Original from styling it ‘ a very treasury and well- 
Letters, ii. 74, 77). Li spite of a plea spring of wickedness.’ On 2 Oct. 1628 was 
for toleration from Wolsey, a conclave of issued ^ndale's most important original 
bishops resolved that the book should he work, ‘The ObediSce of a Christen man, 
burned, and Tunstnll, after denoimoing it and how OhristS rulers ought to governe,’ 
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printed in octavo by Hans Luft of Marbnig. 
^ second edition appeared in 163a in 
octavo, dated Marburg, but more probably 
printed in London. Utber undated black- 
fetter editions were issued in London be¬ 
tween 1540 and 1660, besides one printed 
by William Copland in 1661 (London, 8voL 
The book was edited by Bichard Lovett in 
1888 for the ‘ Christian Classics Series.’ 
The work is a defence of the reformers 
against charges of encouraging disobedience 
to the civil power. It lays down the duty 
of absolute submission to the temporal sove¬ 
reign, and retorts the charge of insubordina¬ 
tion against the ecclesiastical authorities. 
It also insists on the paramount authority 
of scripture in matters of doctrine. ‘Glie 
Obedience ’ for the first time stated clearly 
the two great principles of the English 
reformation—the supreme authority of scrip¬ 
ture in the church, and the supreme au¬ 
thority of the king in the state. The book 
was iatroduced to the notice of Henry VIII 
through A-nne Boleyn, and met with hia 
approval (Statph, Hcolesiastieal Memorials, 
1823, i. 178) Oatakdish, Wolsey,ei. Singer, 
ii. 202-6-). 

Early in 1629 Tyndale, who seams to have 
made his way from Marburg to the Low ' 
Countries, was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Holland on his way to Hamburg. He lost, 
his books and papers as well as the manu -1 
script of his translation of Deuteronomy,' 
wbush he had just completed. He, however,' 
proceeded to Hamburg, where he remained 
for some time iu the house of Margaret van ' 
Emmerson, a senator’s widow, labouring on i 
the translation of the Pentateuch. Later 
in the year he proceeded to Antwerp, where 
he found that Ihustall, who, with More, had 
been negotiating the treaty of Cambrai, was 
making large purchases ofhistestameuls in 
order to burn them, in eplte of his com¬ 
panion’s economic objections. Through a 
London merchant, Augustine Fackington, 
Tunstall unwittingly purchased a number of 
copies from ^ndale himself, whom he thus 

E 'ided with funds. Part of the money 
dole probably laid out in pm-chaeing 
en blocks, with which he afterwards 
illustrated the book of Exodue ; they had 
previously done duty for Vorstermann’s 
Dutch Bible printed at Antwerp in 1628. 

In 1630 appeared ‘The Praotyse of pre¬ 
lates,’ a work m which Tyndale framed his 
find and most unsparing indictment of the 
Roman hierarchy. He concluded by attack¬ 
ing categorically the whole of WoIsot’b ad- 
mmistration, and by denouncing Henry’s 
divorce proceedings. On this point he en¬ 
tirely separated himself from the other Eng¬ 


lish reformers. His long exile had distorted 
his view of English afiairs, and he regarded 
-W^olsey’s disgrace as a subterfuge of the 
cardinal to escape the consequences of his 
maladministration. His views did him much 
injury with Henry, and quite destroyed the 
eiiects of the ‘Obedience’ on the king’s 
mind. "When Tyndale’s * Praotyse ’ was 
reissued in 1546 (London, Svo), his remarks 
on the divorce were carefully excised. A 
copy of the first edition, printed at Marburg 
by Hans Luft (in 8yo), is iu the British 
Museum. 

In the meantime Tyndale became engaged 
in literary warfare with Sir Thomas More. 
On 7 March 1627-8 Tunstall invited More to 
undertake the defence of the church against 
‘the children of iniquity,’ accompanying his 
request with a formal license to read heretical 
works which assailed the catholic faith. In 
June 1529 appeared ‘A dyologe of Sir 
Thomas More .. .Wherinbe treatyd dyvera 
meters as of the . . . worshyp of ymagys & 
reliques, prayng to seyntys, & goyng S 
pylgrymage. "Wyth many othere thyngys 
touchyng the peatylent sects of Luther and 
Tyndale.’ In this great work More, declining 
to enter into the practical question of the 
ignorance and the immorality of the clergy, 
defended with much acuteness and logical 
power the doctrines of the Roman church 
against the attacks of the reformers. In the 
spring or early summer of 1681 l^ndale com¬ 
mitted to the press ‘ An answers unto Sir 
Thomas Mores dialogs ’ (in 8vOj printed at 
Antwera according to Joye; edited for the 
Parker Society by II. "Walter iu 1860). The 
‘ Answero,’ though inferior in literary form to 
More’s ‘ Dyaloge,’ was a clear and cogent 
treatise written with great satiric force, but 
marred by intense personal bitterness. Tyn- 
dale’s acrimony was due in great part to his 
belief that More had sold his pen to further his 
political advancement. Tie could not recon¬ 
cile More’s defence of the church with his 
former attacks on its practical abuses, and 
failed to realise his horror of the reformers’ 
doctrinal opinions. More several times re¬ 
turned to the controversy, devoting to it most 
of his scanty leisure. In 1682 appeared ‘ The 
Oonfiitaoyon of Tyndale’s Answeref followed 
in 1638 by ‘ The second parte of the Oonfu- 
tacyon of Tyndale’s Antwere.’ ‘ The Oonfii- 
tacyon ’ was distinguished by vinilenoe and 
scurrility. It is of inordinate length, and 
in literary merit is fiir beneath both his own 
‘ Dyaloge' and Tyndale’s ‘ Answers.’ In the 
‘Apologye of Syr Thomas More’ (1633) and 
in the' Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance’ 
(1633), written in reply to Christopher St. 
German [q. v.] (whose mother belonged to 
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tlie Tyndale family), More again reverted to the municipality for the use of Enirlish m ' 
the subject. This contest of Tyndale and chants, was known as the ‘ Englilh Hoa 
More was the classic controversy of the and was situated in a block of buildinva h 
English reformation. No other discussion tween the present Rue de la Vieille Bob*'*' 
was carried on between men of such pre- and Rue Zirck. Towards the close of 
eminent ability and with such clear appre- year John Rogers (1600 P-1665) [c.tI th 
hension of the points at issue. To More’s first martyr in the Marian persecution'cam* 
assertion of the paramount authority of the to Antwerp as English chaplain. Re was a 
church Tyndale replied by appealing to scrip- Roman catholic on his arrival, but afterwards 
ture, with an ultimate resort to individual joined the reformers, probably through the 
judgment. From such divergent premises no mfluence of Tyndale, with whom he Deoame 
agreement was possible. _ intimate. 

In the meantime the face of aflairs had In 1686 Tyndale made the acquaintance 
considerably changed in England, where the of a young Englishman, Henry Phillips said 
contest on the divorce question had driven to be a Roman catholic student at Louvain 
Henry into opposition to the pope._ Crom- who had fled to Flanders after robbing his 

well was made a privy councillor in 1631, father. This man, by falsely professing great 
and in the same T^ear Stephen Vauehan [q. v.], zeal for religious reform, insinuated himself 
English envoy in the Netherlanae, was in- into Tyndale’s confidence and, after receiv- 
struoted to oommnnioatawlthTy^ndale,whose ing much kindness from him, decoyed him 
views in Ms ‘ Obedience ’ were m accordance from the English House, and betrayed him 
with Cromwell’s policy. On 17 April 1631 to the imperial oflioers. He was arrested 
Vaughan had a personal interview with Tyn- on 23 or 24 May 1685, and conveyed a pri- 
dale, near Antwerp, in which he suggested soner to the castle of Vilvorde, the state 
his return to England under a safe-conduct, prison of the Low Countries, 
hut Tyndale expressed himself unwiUing for Phillips, who was an extreme catholio 
fear of ecclesiastical reaentmeiil {Letters and was certainly not a royal agent, and strenuoua 
Papers of Henry VIILv, No. 201). Henry, efforts ware afterwards made by Henry to 
however, considered Vaughan had made too get him into his power. VTiethar Tyn- 
many advances, and sent him a peremp- dale was the victim of an English eccle- 
tory letter rebuking him for overmuch com- siastical plot is doubtful. Phillips was at 
plaisance, and ordering him to make no fmr- various times in communication with leading 
ther attempt to hri^ Tyndale to England English catholics, and he was assisted in his 
(li. v. No. 248). Two further interviews betrayal of TTOdale by an English priest 
between Vaughan and Tyndale in May and named Qabriel Donne [q. v.], who soon after- 
June produced no result (li. v. No. 246). wards was appointed a^ot of Buck^tleigh 
The failure of the negotiations was a disa^ in Devon. No direct evidence, however, 
pointment to Tyndale, and caused him to that he was employed by the English catho- 
take a gloomy view of Henry’s policy. In lies has ever been discovered, and it was veiy 
the prologue to his translation of Jonah, possil^ on his own initiative that ha sacn- 
isbued in the same year, he likened England ficed Tyndale, from whom he had borrowed 
to Nineveh, and called on her people to money. (Ireat efibrls were made to procure 
repent. Tyndolo’s liberation, and Poyntz was himself 

Towards the close of the year Henry VIII, imprisoned for hie zeal. The English mei- 
assuming a more hostile attitude, demanded chants, after remonstrating with the queen 
Tyndale’a surrender from the emperor on regent, Mary of Hungary, and representing 
the charge of spreading sedition in England, the arrest os a breach of their privileges, 
Me6tmgwitharefu9al,and deeming Vaughan attempted to obtain the intervention rf 
too sympathetic, he instructed Sir Thomas Henry VIII and OromweU. So late as 
Elyot [q. vj to kidnap him if possible (id. 18 April 1630, Vaughan wrote from Ant- 
V. pp. 121,142,106, 244-6,265-7, 409,663). werp to Cromwell: ‘ If now you sent but 
Tyndale in consequence left Antwerp, but vour letter to the privy council [of Flanders], 
returned in 1633, when the danger seemed t could deliver Tyndale from the fire ’ (ift. x. 
past, and remained in the town for the rest No. 063). Even if willing, Henry was not 
of his life, occupied chiefly with the revision in a position to do much. International 
of his translations of the Pentateuch and usages gave him no ground for intervention, 
the New Testament. In the middle of 1634 and he could hardly expect a personal favour 
he took up his abode in the dwelling of from the Emperor C!hnrles,witli whom he was 
Thomas Poyntz (probably a relative of Lady almost at open rupture. In September 1636 
Walsh), an En^ish merohant-adventnrer. Cromwell wrote without effect to Oarando- 
Xhe house had been set apart since 1474 by ! let, the archbishop of Palermo, president of 
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the council, and to tlie Marquis of Bergen-op- 
Zoo®, governor of Yilvorde, aski^ them, 
to use tWr influence in favour of T^'udale. 

In 1636 Tyndale was brought to trial for 
heresy, condemned, degraded from hia orders, 
sad sentenced to death. No record of hia 
trial has been found, and of bis imprison¬ 
ment only one memorial is known, an auto- 
paph letter from him to the governor of 
VilWde, discovered in the archives of the 
council of Brabant, requesting to be allowed 
his Hebrew bible, grammar^ and dictionary. 
Tyndale was eveeuted at Vilvords on 6 Oct. 
1{I86, teing strangled at the stake and hia 
body afterwards burnt. ‘At tha stake,’says 
Jose, 'he cried with a fervent zeal and a 
loud voice, “Lord, open the king of England’s 
eyes.’” Eight years before he wrote; ‘If 
they shall burn me, they shall do none other 
thing than I looked for.’ ‘ There is none 
other way into the kingdom of life than 
through persecution and sufl'ering of pain, 
lad of very death after the ensample of 
Ohi'ist,’ 

Though not perhaps the foremost figure of 
the En^iah remrmation, Tyndale was one of 
the most remarkable of its leaders. He left 
hia eountffy an unknown exile j he lived 
abroad in poverty, obscurity, and danger; and 
yet before his death he had made his name 
a household word 111 England. Hia original 
wrilings bear the impress of sound scholar¬ 
ship and of the highest literary power. They 
are unquestionably the ablest expositions of 
ths views of tlie more advanced English 
reformers who triumphed under Edward VI, 
and develop^ into the Puritan party under 
Elizabeth. His translation of the Bible, how¬ 
ever, though incomplete, forms his surest title 
to We. Its substantial accuracy and fidelity 
were fully endorsed by the translators of the 
authorised version, who not only retained 
the substance of his rendering where it was 
available, but adopted bis style and method 
as their model throughout their work. 

Tyndale's influence on the futm-e develop- 
meat of English literature was very great. 

The simplicity and force of his style, his 
happy preservation of Hebrew idioms and 
inodes of expression, and his utter lack of 
pedantry were all perpetuated in succeeding 
versions, and more (^ecially in the autho¬ 
rised version of the Bible. Tyndale's scho¬ 
larship was amply sulficient for the task of 
translation. At the time of his residence 
Cambridge was perhaps the best Greek school 
in England. Tyndale’s familiarity with He¬ 
brew has been questioned, hut he had pro¬ 
bably & fair acquaintance with the language 
when he left England, and abroad he had 
ample opportunity of extending his know- 
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ledge, especially at "Worms, where there was 
a large Jewish colony. His learning was 
admitted even by his adversanes, including 
so competent a judge as Sir Thomas More; 
and, among his Iriends, Hermann Buschius, 
the great humanist, bore enmhatio testimony 
to his perfect mastery of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, as well as to his skill in German, 
Spanish, and French (Schxllhobn, JMteni- 
tates Literarus, 1731, iv. 481). His trans¬ 
lations were made direct from the original 
without any undue dependence on other 
modem versions. He borrowed from Luther's 
German version onlv the arrangement, and 
a collation of texts demonstrates at once tha 
independence of his rendering (for a contrary 
view in regard to the Pentateuch see Arte- 
nmim, 1885, i. 600, 563). 

Tyndale did not live to accomplish the 
translation of the entire Bible. During hia 
lifetime he published tha New Testament, 
the Pentateuch, and the hook of Jonah. 
There is strong ground for believing that he 
also left behind him a manuscript translation 
of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, completed while in prison. 

Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment was made from Erasmus's edition of 
tha Greek text, with the assistance of Eras¬ 
mus’s Latin version, the Vulgate, and Lu¬ 
ther’s German translation. Of the first com¬ 
plete edition printed in 1526, two copies sur¬ 
vive. The more peifect, wanting only the 
title-page, was discovered by the Earl of 
Oxford about 1740, and is now in the Bap¬ 
tist Collage at Bristol. The other, which 
is incomplete, is in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedrd. This edition was printed ot 
Worms by Sohoeffer in octavo, ond illus- 
tratedbytwelvewoodoutB.lt contains neither 
prologue nor glosses. The edition was re¬ 
printed from the Bristol copy by Bogster in 
1886 (London, 8to), and reproduced in fac¬ 
simile by Francis Fty in 1863. 

The sneets of Tyndale’s translation of the 
New Testament, previously printed at Co¬ 
logne, were also published. Thev did not 
contain more than St. Matthew^s Gospel, 
with possibly a fragment of St. Mark, hut 
they are mentioned in Tunstall's injunction, 
together with the Worms octavo edition, as 
if they formed an independent edition of the 
complete testament. The only fragment suiy 
viving is in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum. It extends to the twelfth 
verse of tha twenty-second chapter of 
Matthew. It is printed in quarto on the 
model of Luther's German Bible, with a pro¬ 
logue and marginal glosses, which in most 
cases are translations of those of Luther. It 
was photo-lithographed in 1871 for Aibet’s 
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'Facsimile Texts.’ The prologue, with some graphical Description of the New Testament’ 
alterations, was separately reprinted in Lon- The first printed in England was molmM 
don by Thomas Gfodfrey before 1632 under the folio of 1636, without place or minted 
the title ‘ A Pathway into the Holy Scrip- name; a perfect copy is in the &dleian 
ture ’ (reprinted for Parker Soc. 1848). Library, Oxford. It has been coniectured 
The demand for copies of Tyndole’s trans- fcom contemporary references that Tyndale 
lation, for reading or burning, induced the issued a separate translation of St. Matthew 
printers at Antwerp to issue surreptitious and St. Mark before 1526, during his reai- 
reprints of the Worms edition, and, according denoe at Wittenberg, but the balance of 
to George Joye [q. t.] in his ‘ Apology,’ three probability is against the supposition. In 
had been issuea by 1684. As the Fleminga criticising Tyndale’s translation in his ‘ Dya- 
had no English assistance, the text became loge,’ More with considerable reason objected 
corrupt, and in 1634 Joye undertook to cor- that Tyndale, to favour his own doctrinal 
reot a fourth edition for Christopher of End- views, hod substituted other words for cus- 

hoven’s widow; it was published at Ant- tomary ecclesiastical terms, such os'priest’ 

werp in August 1634 in IGmo. A unique and church.’ In reply Tyndale urged that 
copy is in Uie Grenville Library. Much to he aimed at a literal rendering of the Greek 
Tyndale’s annoyance, Joye altered the text and that such terms had been perverted 
to favour his view of the condition of the from their primitive meaning. Such a plea 
dead before the judgment. In November involved of course the whole question at 
1634 Tyndale published his own revised ver- issue between the catholics ana reformers 
sion, which contained numerous changes, and proved that the point was one which 
bringing the text into closer approximation could hardly be settled by any philological 
to the &eek and expressing the meaning of discussion. The translators of the authorised 
the original more forcibly, it was printed in version in many oases failed to endorse Tvn- 
smaU octavo by Martin Emperowr at Ant- dale’s action, hut in one important instance, 
werp, contains prologues to aU the books the substitution of ‘love’for‘charity,’the 
except the Acts and the Apocalypse, ie fur- translators of the revised version reverted 
nished with new marginal glosses, and is to his rendering. In 1846 William Maskell 
preceded by a preface in which he comments piiblished ‘ A Oollation of Tyndale’s Version 
severely on the action of Joye. Joye defended with the Authorised Version.’ 
himself in his ' Apology,’ published in the T^dale’s translation of the Pentateuch 
some year. The prologues to Hebrews and was issued in octavo at Marbu^ from the 
St. James defended these epistles against printing-house of Hans Luft. The work is 
Luther’s assertion that they were not of preceded by a general preface, and a separate 
apostolic autboriw. ‘The Epistles taken preface is prefixed to each book; lists are 
out of the Old Testament . . . after the appended to Genesis, Exodus, and Deutero- 
usage of Salisbury ’ are appended. The nomy, explaining unusual words; and ma^ 
British Museum contains three copies, one ginal glosses are added, strongly controversial 
of which has on the edges the inscription in tone. Genesis and Numbers are in black 
‘Anna AngUee Regina,’and is believed to letter, while Exodus, Leviticus, and Deutero- 
have been presented by Tyndale to Anne nomy are in Roman letter, a peculiaiitj 
Boleyn. The edition was reprinted in which has occasioned the surmise that the 
Bagster’s ‘Ilexapla’ in 1841. A thu'd edi- last three books were not printed at Marburg, 
tion (in small 8vo), further revised by Tyn- An examination of the work, however, fur- 
dale, was printed at Antwerp by Godfried nishes incontrovertible proofs that they all 
Van der Haghen in 1686-4 (bibliographer, proceeded from the same press, though pe^ 
1881-2, i. 8-11, article by Henry Bradshaw, naps not all printed in the same year, 
reprinted separately in 1886). The peculiar Genesis hears the date 17 Jan. 1629-30, while 
orthography of a murth edition, published the others ore undated. A study of the text 
in 1636 without place or printer’s name, has shows that the translation was made direct 
given rise to the extravagant surmise that from the Hebrew, with the osaistance of the 
Tyndale was a philological reformer, or that Vulgate and Luther’s German translation, 
he designedly wrote it in the dialect of the The glosses, unlike those of his New Testa- 
Glouoestershire ploughboys. Its eccentric!- ment, though tinged with Luther’s spirit, 
ties are probably due to the Flemish printers; are in no case translations of those ot tke 
the most perfect copy is in the Oambridge German reformer; they are more ijungent 
University Library. Numerous later edi- and satirical than those accompanying the 
tions appeared, chiei^ at Antwerp end at New Testament. The only perfect copy ot 
London, betweon 1686 and 1660. Twenty- the first edition is in the Grenville Library 
one of them are described in Fry’s ‘ Biblio- at the British Museum. A second edition, 
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viith ft new preface, was issued in octavo in 
1 SS4. It contained the hook of Genesis in 
Eoman letter, with several verbal alterations, 
und the other hooks exactly as first printed. 
jUother edition, in octavo, appeared in Lon¬ 
don in 1361. A reprint, with ahiographieal 
and bibliographical introduction by J. I. 
Jlombert, was issued in 1884 (New York, 
rvo). 

l^dale’s translation of the hook of Jonah 
vas published with a prologue in 1631, pro¬ 
bably from the press of Martin Emperowr 
at Antwerp. A nnique copy, now in the 
British Museum, was discovered in 1801 by 
Arthur Charles Ilarvey, rector of Ickworth, 
and afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells. 
It was reproduced in facsimile in 1863 by 
Raacis Fry with an introduction and with 
Covei'dale’s version appended. 

After Tyndale’s death the whole of his 
translations of the New Testament and 
Pentateuch, as well ns his manuscript trans¬ 
lations from Joshua to Chronicles, were in- 
clnded by John llogers in ‘ Matthew’s Bible,’ 
which was licensed by Henry VIII for salo 
in England. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Tyn¬ 
dale was the author of; 1. ‘A Prologue 
upon the Epistle of Saint Paul unto the 
Homans,’ printed separately at Worms or 
possibly at Strassburg in 1636. It is not 
extant in separate form j Parker Soc. 1848. 
2, ‘The exposition of the fyrste Epistle of 
seynt Jhon, with aPrologge’ [Martin Bm- 
perowr, Antwerp], 1631, 8vo, Brit. Mus. j 
Parker Soo. 1849. 3. * An Exposicion upon 

the V,, vi., vii. chapters of Mathew' [Rlax- 
buig], 1683, 8vo. (Brit, Mus.): another 
edition printed by ‘ WyUyam HiH ’ appeared 
about 1660 (London, 8vo) j Porker Soo. 18J9. 
4 , ‘ A fruitful! and godly treatise expressing 
the right institution and usage of the Sacra- 
mentes of Baptisme, and the Sacrament of 
the body and hloud of our Sauiour Jesu 
Christ,’ 1683 ? j republished with the title ‘A 
Briefe declaration of the sacraments,* Lon- 
don_[1660P], 16mo.; Parker Soc. 1848, 
6 . ‘ Tlie Testament of Master William Trade 
eisquier expounded both by William ^ndail 
and Jh5 Frith,’ 1636, 8vo [see under TRiOT, 
Hiohabd]. In his preface to the ‘Brefe 
Ghronycle concerning the examination and 
death of Sir John Oldocastell,’published in 
1644, Bale mentions that Tyndale fourteen 
years before printed a brief account of Cob- 
ham’s examination, written by one of _ Cob- 
ham’s friends. No copy of this work is ex¬ 
tant, but it is mentioned in a list of heretical 
hooks (cf, Letters and Papers of Umry VIII, 
V. 369), Bale also states that Tyndale re¬ 
vised and corrected ‘The Examinaoyon of 


Master William Thorpe’ (d. 1407P) [q. v.j, 
printed with the former work (B VM, Select 
Works, Parker Soc., pp. 0, 03, 64). To Tyn¬ 
dale are also doubtfully assigned a treatise 
on ‘ Matrimony,’published in 1620, of which 
no copy is extant; expositions of the second 
and tmrd epistles of John hound with his 
e^osition on the first, in a copy in the 
library of St. Paul’s Cathedrol; and the 
anonymous ‘ Souper of the Lorde . . . Im¬ 
printed at Nornburg by Niclas Twonson, 
6 April 1533,’ 8vo, ■vroich Sir Thomas More 
in his ‘ Answers to the fyrst parte,’ 1684, 
attributed with seme hesitation to Tyndale. 

A collective edition of the writings of 
Indole, Frith, and Barnes, known as Day’s 
folio, was issued in London by John Day 
(1622-1684) [q. v.]in two volumes in 1672-3, 
with a preface byHoxe, and the lives of the 
three martyrs extracted from his ‘ Actes and 
Monuments.' A new edition of the works 
of Tyndale and !^ith by 'rhomss Bussell 
(1781 P-1846) [q. v.l, in three volumes (Lon¬ 
don, 8vo), appeared between 1828 and 1831. 
It formed the first instalment of a series 
entitled ‘The Works of the English and 
Scottish Eeformers.’ No more of the series 
were published. Three volumes of Tyndale’s 
original writings, including all his prefaces 
and prologues as well as ‘The Parable of 
the Wicked Mammon,’ ‘ The Obedience of a 
Christian Man,’' The Practice of Prelates,’ 
and the ‘Answer to Sir Thomas More,'were 
edited for the Parker Society by Ileniy 
Walter, and published in 1848, 1849, and 
1850. 

There are portraits of Tyndale at Mag¬ 
dalen and Hertford Colleges, Oxford. A 
third belongs to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

A memorial cenotaph was erected to 'J^i- 
dale at Nibley in Gloucestershire, then sup¬ 
posed to he his birthplace, and was inaugu¬ 
rated by the Earl of Ducie on 6 Nov. 1866. 
A statue of the reformer by (Sir) John Ed¬ 
gar Boehm, erected in London at the west 
end of the West Garden on the Victoria 
Embankment, was unveiled by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury on 7 May 1884. 

Although ‘ Tyndale’ is now the accepted 
mode of spelling the reformer’s name, con¬ 
temporary editions of his work and his sole 
autograph give his name as ‘ Tindale.’ 

[The amplest authority for Tyndale’s life is 
Foxe’s Actes and Monuments. Though unre¬ 
liable, Foxe bad access to good information. 
In the editions of 1663 and 1570 he gives two 
distinct accounts. The earlier is the shorter and 
more graphic, while the later is amplifled and 
losembles more closely Foxe’s usual style. It 
has been conjectured that the former account 
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was communicated to Foze by a personal friend 
of 'I^ndale. Many important facts may be ob¬ 
tained from Tyndale’s own worim ; More's con¬ 
troversial writinp;s; Latimer's Sermons; Brewer 
and Qairdner's Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII; Cochlieus's Commentaria de Actis et 
Scriptis M. Luther, 1649 ; Joye’a Apology, cd. 
Ai'ber, 1882; Strype's Hcclesiastieal Memorials; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, voL iii.; Hall's Chronicle; 
Wood’s Athenm Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 94. Of mo¬ 
dern biographies, that by BobertI)emanB(1871) 
is by far the best. A second edition by Richard 
Lovett appeared in 1886. For the bibliography 
of Tyndale's New Testament andPentatench, seo 
Bore’s Old Bibles, 1888, Fry’s Editions of the 
New Testament, 1878, Mombert’s Reprint of 
Tyndale’s Five Books of Moses, 1884, and West- 
cott’s English Bilde. Ko adequate bibliography 
of Tyndale's original works exists. Other works 
which should be referred to are: Greenfleld's 
Genealogy of the Tyndnle Family, 1848; Green- 
fteld’s Notes on the'fyndale Family, 1878; Wal¬ 
ter’s Biographical Notice of Tyndale prefixed to 
Tyndale’s Boctrinal Treatises (Parker Soc.), 
1849; Ofibr's Account of Tyndale's Life and 
Writings prefixed to Bagshaw’s reprint of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament, 1836 ; Introduction tb 
Arber'a reproduction of the Cologne fragment; 
Biographia Britannica; Anderson’s Annals of the 
Bn^sh Bible; Chester's Life of Rogers; Lewis's 
Hist, of the Translation of the Bible into Eng¬ 
lish ; Cotton’s Lists of Editions of the Bible in 
English; Ames's Typogr. Antiquities, ed. Her¬ 
bert; Catalogue of O^r's Library, 1866; Be- 
maus's Life of Latimer; Froude's History of 
England; Ofifor's Collections for Tyndale's Life 
in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS, 26670; Bizon's Hist, 
of Church of England.] E, 1. C. 

TTHDALL, JO UN (1820-J893), natural 
philosopher, son of John Tyndall and his 
wife Sarah (Macassey), was born at Leighlin 
Bridge, oo. Oarlow, on 2 Aug. 1820, The 
Tyndalls, who claimed relationship with the 
family of William Tyndale [q. v.] the mortyr, 
had crossed from Gloucestershire to Ireland 
in the seventeenth century. The elder John 
Tyndall, son of a small landowner, although 
poor, was a man of superior intellect, and 
he gave his sou the best education which 
hisoiroumstances could aiford. At tho local 
national school young TyndaU acquired a 
thorough knowledge of elementary mathe¬ 
matics, which qualified him to enter as civil 
assistoiut Cin 1839) the ordnance survey of 
Ireland. In 1842 he was selected, as one of 
the best draughtsmen in his department, for 
employment on the English survey. While 
quartered at Preston in Lancashire he joined 
we mechanics’ iustilute and attended its 
lectiures. He was at this time much im¬ 
pressed by_ Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ and 
to the stimulating influence of Carlyle’s 
works wos in part due his later resolve to 


follow a scientifio career. On quittWli; 
sui'vey Tyndall was employed for three|e„! 
as a railway engineer, jwa 

In 1847 he accepted an offer from Gsorae 
Edmondson [q. y.J, principal of Queenwood 
College, HauMshire, to jom the college staff 
as teacher of mathematics and suuevm,, 
Mr. (now Sir Edward) Frankland waYk?' 
turer on chenuatry, and the two young men 
agreed respectively to instruct each otWin 
chemistry and mathematics. But Queen 
wood did not yield all the opportunities thtv 
wished for, and they presently resolved to 
take advantage of the excellent instruction 
to he emoyed attheuniversity of Marburg in 
Hesse-Cassel. The decision was for Tyndall 
a momentous one. He had nothing but hh 
own work and slender savings to depend on 
and his friends tlioughthim mad for abandon¬ 
ing the brilliant possibilities then open to a 
railway engineer. 

In October 1843 Tyndall and Frankland 
settled at Marburg. Tyndall attended Bun¬ 
sen’s lectures on experimental and practical 
chemistry, and studied mathematics and 
physics m tho classes and laboratories of 
Slegmanu, Gerling, and Knoblauch. Bv 
intense application he accomplished in less 
than two years the work usually extended 
over three, and thus became doctor of philo- 
sopby early in 1860. Thenceforward he was 
free to devote himself SEtirely to original 
research. 

His first scientific pa^er was a mathe¬ 
matical essay on screw surloces—‘DieSchrau- 
hentlnche mit geueigler Erzeugungslinie und 
dio Bedingungen des Gleichgewichts fur 
Bolche Schrauben’—which formed his inau¬ 
gural diesertation when he took his degree, 
Ills first physical paper, published in the 
‘ Philosophical Magazmo ’ tor February 1861, 
was on the ‘ Phenomena of a Water Jet’— 
a subject comparatively simple but not with¬ 
out scientific interest. 

In conjunction with Knoblauch, Tyndall 
executed and published an important in¬ 
vestigation ‘ On the Magneto-optic Proper¬ 
ties of Crystals and the relation of Mag¬ 
netism and Diamagnetism to Molecular 
Arrangement’ (P/M/.May. July 1860). They 
claimed to have discovered the existence of 
a relation between the density of matter and 
the manileslation of the magnetic force. 
Their fundamental idea was that the com¬ 
ponent molecules of crystals, and other sub¬ 
stances, ore not in every direction at the same 
distance from each other. The superior 
magnetic energy of a crystal in a given 
direction, when suspended botween the poles, 
they attributed to the greater closeness of 
its molecules in that direction. In support 
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flf their aasumption they showed that, by 
pressure, the toac^etic axis of a bismuth 
^stal could be shifted 90® in azimuth, the 
line of pressure always setting itself parallel 
vith, or at right angles to, the line joining the 
two magnetic poles, according os the errstal 
iras magnetic or diamagnetic. This explana¬ 
tion differed essentially from that of Faraday 
pndPluoker, In June 1850 Tyndall want 
to England, and at the meeting of the British 
Association of that year in Edinburgh he 
jead an account of his investigation which 
Incited considerable interest. He after¬ 
wards returned to Marburg for six months, 
end carried out a lengthy inquiry into 
electro-magnetic attractions at short dis¬ 
tances (PAi/. Mag. April 1861). 

At Easter 1861 Tyndall finally left Mar¬ 
burg and went to Berlin, where he became 
acquainted with many eminent men of 
science. In the laboratory of Professor 
Magnus ha conducted a second investigor 
tionon ‘ Diamagnetism and Magne-crystoUic 
Action’ (i6. September 1861), which formed 
a sequel to that previously undertaken with 
Ehomauch, A paper describing his results 
was read at the Ipswich meeting of the 
British Association. He showed that the 
antithesis of the two forces woe absolute: 
diamagnetism resembling magnetism os to 
polarity and all other c&acteiistics, dilfer- 
mg feom it only by the substitution of 
leualaion for attraction and vice versa. 

The question of diamagnetic polarity was 
much discussed. Its existence, originally 
asserted by Faraday and reaffirmed by 
Weher in 1846, had been subsequently 
denied by Faraday, who still continued 
doubtfol. To meet all objections, Tyndall, 
at a later date, again took up the subject, 
Bud in three conclusive investigations, the 
second of which formed the subject of the 
Babiiau lecture delivered before the Itoyal 
Society in 1866, he put the polarity of bie- 
mu& said other diamagnetic bodies bj^ond 
question (ib. November 1861; Fhil. Trans, 
1866; ib, 1866, pt, i.) Five jreors were de¬ 
voted by him to the investigation of dia¬ 
magnetism and the influence of crystalline 
Btrscture and mechanical pressure apon 
the manifestations of magnetic force. _ The 
original papers (with a few omissions in the 
last edition) are collected in his book on 
‘Diamagnetism’ (see below). 

Before leaving Marburg m 1861, Tyndall 
had agreed to return to Qneenwood; this 
time as lecturer on mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Here he remained two yeors. 
The first of the three investigations just 
alluded to was carried out at Queenwood, as 
was also a series of experiments on the ‘ Con¬ 


duction of Heat through "Wood' (see ‘ Mole¬ 
cular Influences,’ Thil. Trans. January 1853). 
On 3 June 1853 Tj-ndaU was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

While at Queenwood he applied for 
several positions which oiFered a wider scope 
for his abilities. On his way to Ipswich lu 
1861 he had mode the acquaintance of 
T. H. Huxley, and a warm and enduring 
friendship resulted. They made joint appb- 
cations for the chairs respectively of natural 
history and physics then vacant at Toronto, 
bnt, in spite of high testimonials, they were 
unsuccessful. They also failed in candida¬ 
tures fox chairs in the newly founded uni¬ 
versity of Sydney, New South Wales. Mean¬ 
while, soon after Tyndall's departure from 
Berlin, Dr. Henry Bence Jones [q. visited 
that city, and, nearing much of ’fyndaD’s 
laboui's and personality, caused him to be 
invited to give a Friday evening leeture at 
the Royal Institution. The lecture, ‘ On 
the Influence of Material Aggregation upon 
the Manifestations of Force’ {Roy. Inst. 
Proc, i. 186), was delivered on 11 Feb. 
1863. It produced an extraordinary im¬ 
pression, and Tyndall, hitherto Itnown only 
among physicists, became famous beyond the 
limits of scientific society. In May 1853 he 
was unanimously chosen as professor of 
natural philosophy in the Royal Institution. 
The appointmeut had the special charm 
of making him the colleague of Faraday, 
Seldom have two men womd together so 
Wmonioualy as did Faraday and Tyn¬ 
dall during the years that followed. Their 
relationship from first to last resembled that 
of father and eon. Tyndall’s ' Faraday as a 
Discoverer ’ bears striking testimony to their 
attachment. Other sketches of Faraday by 
Tyndall are in his * Fragments of Science,’ 
and in the life of Faraday in this dictionary, 

Tyndall’s career was now deflnitefy 
marked out. To the end of bis active life 
hio best energies were devoted to the service 
of the Royal Institution. In 1607, when 
Faraday died, Tyndsdl succeeded him in his 
position as superintendent of the Institution. 
On his own retirement in the autumn of 1837 
he was elected honorary professor. 

In 1864, after atten^g the British As¬ 
sociation meeting at Liverpool, Tyndall 
visited the slate quarries of Penrhyn. His 
familiarity with the efiects of pressure upon 
the Btructiu'e of crystals led him to give 
special attention to the problem of slaty 
cleavage. By careful oheervation and ex- 
pei'imenls with white wax and many other 
substances which develop cleavage in planes 
perpendicular to pressure, he satisfied him¬ 
self that pressure alone was sufficient to 
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produce the cleavage of elate rocks. On 
6 June 1866 he lectured on the subject at 
the Roysl Institution (see appendix to 
Gladera ^ the Alps), Huxley, ■who was 
present, suggested after'wards that the same 
cause might possibly explain the laminat^ 
structure of glacier ice recently described in 
Forbes’s ‘Travels in the Alps.*^ The friends 
agreed to take a holiday and inspect the 
glaciers together. The results of the ob¬ 
servations made during this and two subse¬ 
quent visits to Switzerland aro given in 
Tyndall’s classical work ‘ The Glaciers of 
the Alps’ (see below). The original me¬ 
moirs arc in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1867 and 1860. Tyndall, assisted by his 
friend Thomas Archer Hirst, made many 
measurements upon the glaciers in continua¬ 
tion of the work of Agassiz and Forbes. 
He discussed, in particular, the question as 
to the conditions which enable a rigid body 
like ice to move like a river. He showed very 
clearly the defects of former theories, proving 
by repeated observations on the structure 
and properties of ice the inefficacy of the 
generally admitted plastic theory to account 
for the phenomena. Through the direct 
application of the doctrine of regelation ho 
arrived at a satisfactory explanation of the 
nature of glacier motion. The veined struc¬ 
ture he ascribed to mechanical pressure, and 
the formation of crevasses to strains and 
pressures occun'ing in the body of the glacier. 
In assigning to Hendu his j^sition in the 
history of glacier theories, Tyndall gave 
offience to James David Forbes [q.v.) A con¬ 
troversy followed, in which the fairness of 
Tyndall’s attitude was fully vindicated. 

The expedition to Switzerland, under¬ 
taken for a scientific purpose, had a secondary 
outcome, Tyndall was fascinated by the 
mountains, and from that time forward 
yearly sought refreshment in the Alps when 
his labours in London were over. He be¬ 
came on accomplished mountaineer. In 
company with Mr. Vaughan Hawkins he 
made one of the earliest assaults upon the 
Matterhorn in 1660. He crossed over its 
summit from Brouil to Zermatt in 1868. The 
first ascent of the Weisshorn wasmodeby him, 
in 1861. Tyndall’s descriptions of his alpine 
adventures arc not only graphic and oharao- 
terised by his keen interest in scientific pro¬ 
blems, but show a poetical appreciation of 
mountain beauties in which he is approached 
by feiv alpine travellers. 

The very important series of researches 
on ‘ Itadiont Heat in its relation to gases 
and vapours,’ which occupied him on and 
oif for twelve years, and with which his 
name will be always especially associated, 


were begun in ISriO. He was led from the 
consideration of glacier problems to studv 
the part played by aqueous vapour andothpr 
constituents of the atmosphere in produdna 
the remarkable conditions of temperate 
which prevail in mountainous regions Tip 
mqiury was one of exceptiomj difficulty! 
Prior to 1859 no means had been found rf 
determining by experiment, as MeUoni had 
done for solids and liquids, the absorption 
radiation, and transmission of heat by gases 
and vaponra. By the invention of new and 
more dehoate methods Tyndall succeeded in 
controlling the refractory gases. He found 
unsuspected differences to exist in their re¬ 
spective powers of absorption. "WhUe ele^ 
menlary gases offered practically no 
to the passage of heat rays, some of the 
compound ^ases absorbed more than eighty 
per cent, of the incident radiation. AH#, 
tropic forms came under the same rule- 
ozone, for example, being a much better 
absorbent than oxygen, l^e temperature of 
tbe source of beat was found to be of im¬ 
portance : heat of a higher temperature was 
much more penetrative than heat of a lower 
tomperaturo. 

The power to absorb and the power to 
radiate Tyndall showed to he perfectly 
reciprocal. He also established that, as re¬ 
gards their powers of absorption and radia¬ 
tion, liquids and their vapours respectivelv 
follow the same order. Thus he was able 
to determine the position of aqueous vapour, 
which, on account of condensotion, could 
not be experimented upon directly. Experi¬ 
ments made with dry and humid air corro¬ 
borated the inference that as water tran¬ 
scends all other liquids, so aqueous vapour is 
powerful above all other vapours, as a 
radiator and absorber. These results, ques¬ 
tioned by Magnus and by a few later ex¬ 
perimenters, but fully established by Tyn¬ 
dall, explained a number of phenomena pre¬ 
viously unaccounted for. Since W^s’s re¬ 
searches on dew, no fact has been esta¬ 
blished of greater importance to the science 
of meteorology than the high absorptive and 
radiative power of aqueous vapour. Many 
years later an eimeriment made in his pie- 
seuce by Mr. Graham Bell suggested to 
T^doll a novel and interesting method of 
indirectly confirming his former results. 
(See' Action of Free Molecules on Badiont 
Heat, and its Oonversion thereby into Sound,’ 
JPAil. Tmns, 1882, pt. i.) 

Using a dork solution of iodine in bisul¬ 
phide of carbon as a ray-filter, Tyndall was 
able approximately to determine the propor¬ 
tion of luminous to non-luminous rays in the 
electric and other lights. He also found 
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that the ohscure rays collected Toy means of 
a rock-salt lens "would imite combustible 
materials at the invisible focus; "while some 
non-combustible bodies, exposed at the same 
dark focus, became luminous or calorescent. 
The astounding change in the deportment of 
matter towards hettt radiated from an ob¬ 
scure source -whicdi accompanies the act of 
chemical combination, and many other points 
of equal importance, were first established 
hy these researches, for which Tyndall re¬ 
ceived the numford medal in 1869. Nine 
memoirs on these subjects "were published in 
the ' Philosophical Transactions,’ and many 
additional papers in other journals. They 
have been gathered together in ‘ Contribu¬ 
tions to Molecular Physics in the Domain of 
iiadiant Heat’ (see below). This volume 
also includes a series of striking experiments 
on the decomposition of vapours by light, 
in the course of which the blue of the firma¬ 
ment and the polarisation of sky-light— 
illustrated on skies artificially produced— 
were shown to he due to excessively fine 
particles floating in our atmosphere. 

While enga^d upon the last-mentioned 
inquiry, Tynd^ observed that a luminous . 
beam, passing through the moteless air of 
his experimental tube, was invisible. It 
occurred to him that suoh a beam might be j 
utilised to detect the presence of germs in 
the atmosphere: air incompetent to scatter 
light, through the absence of all floating par¬ 
ticles, must be free from bacteria and their 
germs. Numerous experiments showed' opti¬ 
cally pure ’ air to be mcapable of developing 
bacterial life. In properly protected vessels 
infusions of fish, flesh, and vegetable, &eely 
e.xpo8ed after boiling to air rendered mote¬ 
less by subsidence, and declared to he so by 
the invisible passage of a powerful electric 
beam, remained permanently pure and un¬ 
altered; whereas the identical liquids, ex¬ 
posed afterwards to ordinaiy dust-laden air, 
soon swarmed -with bacteria. Three exten¬ 
sive investigations into the behaviour of 
putrefactive organisms "were made by Tyn¬ 
dall, mainly "with the view of removing such 
vagueness as still lingered in the public 
mind in 1876-6, regarding the once "widely 
received doctrine of spontaneous generation. 
Among the new results arrived at, the fol¬ 
lowing are note-worthy: bacteria are killed 
below 100° 0., but their desiccated germs— 
those of Idle hay bacillns in particular—may 
retmn their vitality after several hours’ boil¬ 
ing. By a process which he called ‘ discon¬ 
tinuous heating,’ whereby the germs, in the 
order of their development j "were successively 
destroyed before starting mto active life, he 
succeeded in Bterilising nutritive liquids con- 
TOl. XIX 


taining the most resistant germs. This 
method, since universally adopted hy bac¬ 
teriologists, has proved of great practical 
value. The medical faculty of Tubingen 
gave Tyndall the degree of M.D. in recog¬ 
nition of these researches. The original 
essays, "written for the ’ Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions,’ are collected in 'Floating Matter 
of the Air ’ (see below). 

In 1866 Tyndall had succeeded Faraday 
as scientific adviser to the Trinity House and 
board of trade. He held the post for seven¬ 
teen years, and it "was in connection with 
the elder brethren that his chief investiga¬ 
tions on sound were undertaken, with a view 
to the establishment of fog signals upon 
OUT coasts. Many conflicting opinions were 
held as to the respective values m the various 
sound signals in use when l^dall began his 
experiments at the South Foreland (19 May 
1873). Very discordant results appeared at 
first, but all were eventually traced to varia¬ 
tions of density in the atmosphere. Tyndall 
discovered that non-homogeneity of the at¬ 
mosphere aifects sound as cloudmess affects 
light. By streams of air differently heated, 
or saturated in difl-ersnt degrees with aqueous 
vapour, ‘ acoustic floooulence ’ is produced. 
Acoustic clouds, opaque enough to intercept 
sound altogether and to produce echoes of 
great intensity, may exist in air of perfect 
visual transparency. Bain, bail, snow, and 
fog were found not sensibly to obstruct 
sound. The atmosphere was also sho-wn to 
exercise a selective and continually varying 
influence u^on sounds, being favourable to 
the trausmissiou sometimes of the longer, 
sometimes of the shorter, sonorous waves. 
Tyndall recommended the steam siren used 
in the South Foreland experiments as, upon 
the whole, the most -powerful fog signal yet 
tried in England. His memoir on the sub¬ 
ject, presented to the Royal Society on 
5 Feb. 1874, is summarised in the book on 
' Sound ’ (see below). Passing mention 
should be made of the beautiful experiments 
on sensitive flames described in the same 
volume. 

It was likewise in his capacity of acientifle 
adviser that Tyndall was called upon, in 
1869 and on many subsequent occasions, to 
report upon the gas system introduced hy 
Mr. John Wighom of Dublin, the originator 
of several important steps in modem light¬ 
house illumination. Tyndall's inability, dur¬ 
ing a long series of years, to secuie what he 
considerod justice towards Mr. 'Wigham led 
him eventually to sever himself aom col¬ 
leagues to whom he was sincerely attached, 
He resigned his post on 38 March 1883 (see 
Nineteenth Century, July 1888; Fortnightly 
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Review, December 1888 and Februarj 1889; 
New Review, 1892). 

As a lecturer Tyndall was famed for tlie 
cbarm and animation of his language, for 
lucidity of exposition, and singular will in 
devising and conducting beautiful experimen¬ 
tal illustrations. As a writer he did perhaps 
more than any other person of his time for 
the diffusion of scientifio hnowledge. By 
the publication of his lectures and essays he 
aimed especially at rendering intelligible to 
all, in non-technical language, the dominant 
scientidc ideas of the century. His worh 
has borne abundant fruit in inciting others 
to take up the great interests which pos¬ 
sessed so poworlul an attraction for him¬ 
self. In ‘Heat as a Mode of Motion’ (see 
below), which has been regarded as the 
best of lYndall’s books, that difficult sub¬ 
ject was for the first time presented in a 
popular form. The boolr on ‘ Light ’ gives 
we substance of leotures delivered in the 
United Slates in the winter of 1872-3. The 
proceeds of these lectures, which by judicious 
investment amounted in a few years to be¬ 
tween 6,000f. and 7,000f., ware devoted to 
the encouragement of scionce in the United 
States. 

His views upon the groat question as to 
the relation between science and theo¬ 
logical opinions are heat given in his presi¬ 
dential address to the British Association at 
Belfast in 1874, which occasioned much 
controversy at the time (reprinted, with 
essays on kindred subjects, in'Fragments of 
Science,’ vol. ii.) The main purpose of that 
address was to maintain the claims of science 
to discuss all such questions fully and freely 
in all their hearings. 

On 29 Feb. 1870 Tyndall married Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Lord Claud Hamilton, 
who became his companion in all things. 
In 1877 they built a cottage at Bel Alp, on 
the northern side of the Vmais, above Briog. 
There they spent their summers amid hia 
favourite haunts. In 1886 they built what 
Tyndall called ‘a retreat for his old age’ 
upon the summit of Hind Head, on the 
Surrey moors, then a very retired district. 
Sleeplessness and wealmess of digestion— 
ills from which he had suffered more or loss 
all his life—increased upon him in later 
years, and caused lum to resign his post at 
the Eoyal Institution in Marmi 1887. His 
later years were for the most part spent at 
Hind Head. Bepeated attacks of severe ill¬ 
ness, unhappily, prevented the execution of 
the many plans he had laid out for his years 
of retirement. In 1893 he returned greatly 
benefited from a three months’ sojourn in the 
Alps. But a dose of chloral, accidentally ad¬ 


ministered, brought aU to a close on 4 Dec 
lS93t ' 

Tyndall’s single-hearted devotion to science 
and indifterence to worldly advantages were 
but one manifestation of a noble and gene 
rous nature. A resolute will and lofty prin¬ 
ciples, always pointing to a high ideal were 
in him associated with great tenderness and 
oonsideriition for others. Hia chivalrous 
sense of justice led him not nnfreqnently— 
brespootive^ of nationality or even of per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, and often at great cost 
of time and trouble to himself—to take up 
the cause of men whom he deemed to have 
been unfairly treoted or overlooked in respect 
to tlieir scientific merits. He thus vindi¬ 
cated the claim of the unfortunate German 
physician, Dr. Julius Robert Mayer, to have 
been the firet to lay down clearly the prin¬ 
ciple of the conservation of energy and to 
point out its uniyorsal application; and sne- 
ceeded in obtaining his recognition by the 
scientific world in spite of eminent opposi¬ 
tion. The same spirit appeared in his da- 
fonoe of Kendii’8_ title to a share in the ex- 

E Innation of glacier movement, and of TVig- 
nm’s services in regard to lighthouses. 
Tyndall took a wai-m interest in some great 
political questions. He sided strongly with 
the liberal unionists in opposing Mr. GM- 
stone’s home-rule policy. 

Tyndall was of middle height, sparely 
built, hut with a etrength, toughness, anj 
flexibility of limb which qualified him to 
endure great fatigue and achieve the most 
difficult feats as a mountaineer. His face 
was rather stern and strongly marked, but 
the sharp features assumed an exoeedingly 
pluasing expression when his sympathy was 
touohed, and the effect was heigWned by 
the quality of his voice. His eyes were 
grey-blue, and his hair, light-brown in youth, 
was abundant and of very fine texture. Ha 
had generaUy, like Faraday, to bespeak a 
hat on account of the unusual length of kie 
head. A medallion of Tyndall, executed by 
Woolner in 1876, is perhaps the best like¬ 
ness that exists of him. 

Tyndall’s works have been translated into 
most European languages. In Germany 
(where Helmholtz and Wiedemann under¬ 
took the translations and wrote prefaces) 
they are read almost as much as in Eng¬ 
land. Gome thousands of his books are sold 
yeorly in America, and a few tronslatiojis 
have been made into the languages of India, 
China, and Japan. 

In the Royal Society s catalogue of scieu- 
lifle papers *146 entries appear under Tju- 
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dall's name Ijotween 1850 and 1883, indi¬ 
cating approximately the number of his con¬ 
tributions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ the ‘Proceed¬ 
ings ’ of the Eoyal Society and of the Eoyal 
Institution, and other scientific journals. 
A great variety of subjects besides those 
planced at above occupied his attention. 
They are for the most part dealt with in the 
miscellaneous essays collected in ‘Frag¬ 
ments of tjoience ’ and ‘ New Fragments.’ 
The essence of his teaching is contained in 
the following publications: 1. ‘The Glaciers 
of the Alps, being a Narrative of Excur¬ 
sions and Ascents, an Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Expusi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they ore related,’ 1860 i reprinted in 1800; 
translated for the first time into German in 
1898. 2. ‘ Mountaineering in 18G1; a vaca¬ 
tion tour,’ 1862 (mos^ repeated in ‘ ELonra 
of Exercise ’^. 3. ‘ Heat considered as a 

Mode of Motion,’ 1863 1 fresh editions, each 
altered and enlarged, in 1863, 1868, 1870, 
1875; the sixth edition, 1880, was stereo¬ 
typed. 4. ‘ On Sound,’ a course of eight 
lectures, 1867 j 3rd edit., with additions, 
1876 ; 4th edit., revised and augmented, 
1883 ; 6th edit., revised, 1803. 6. ‘ Faraday 
as a Discoverer,' 1868; 6th edit,, revised 
1894. 6. ‘ Researches on Diamagnetism 

apd Magne-orystollio Action, includmg the 
question of Diamagnetic Polarity,’ 1870; third 
and smaller edition, 1888. 7. ‘ Fragments of 
Science for Unscientific People; a series of 
Detached Essays, Lectures, and Keviews,’ 
1871; augmented in the first five editions; 
feom 6th edit., 1879, in 2 vols. 8. ‘JEIouis 
of Exercise in the Alps,’ 1871; 2nd edit. 
1871; 3rd edit. 1873; a reprint is now in 
hand 1(1898). 9. ‘ Contributions to Mole- 
cidar Physics in the Domain of Radiant 
Heat’ (memoirs from the ‘Philosophical 
Tiausactions ’ and ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 
with additions), 1872. 10. ‘The Forms of 
TiVater in Clouds and Rivers, Ice, and Glar- 
oiers’ (International Scient. Ser.), 1872; 12th 
edit. 1897. 11. ‘Six Lectures on Light, 
delivered in America in 1872-3 ’ (1873); 6th 
edit, 1896. 12. ‘Lessons in Electricity, 

at the Royal Ipstitution,’ 1876 ; 6th edit. 
1892. 13. ‘ Essays on. the Floating Matter 
of the Air in relation to Putrefaction and 
Infection,’1881; 2nd edit. 1883, 14. ‘New 
Fra^ent8,’1892; last edit.1897. 16.‘Notes 
on Light: nine Lectures delivered in I860,’ 
1^0. 10. ‘Notes on EleotvioaU’henomena 
and Theories, seven Lectures delivered in 
1870,’ 1870. 

[A Ufa is being prepared, based upon the 
materials, in the possession of Mrs. Tyndall, 


, used in the above article. Among many contem¬ 
porary notices (in some of which are alight in- 
accuracies) are: Proc. Eoy. Soe, vol. Iv. p. xviii, 
and Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, cxvi. (session 
1893-4), ii. 340, both by Sir Elward Erankland; 
Proc. Soy Inst, (cpeciiil meeting, 16 Dec. 1893), 
'xiT. 161-8, by Sir James Crichton Browne; ib. 
liv. 218-24, by Lord Eayleigh j Nineteenth 
Century, Jan. 1894, by Prof. HuHey; Fortnightly 
Rev. Feb. 1894, by Herbert Spencer; Times, 6 
Bee. 1893; Journal Chemical Soc. Ixv. 389 ; 
Physical Rev., i. 302. See also on Tyndall's re¬ 
tirement, Times, 8 April and 30 June 1887 (ap¬ 
preciation by Sir George Stokes).] L. C. T. 

TYBAWLET, Lords. [See 0’HAEi,SiR 
Charixs, first lord, 1640P-1724; O'Hara, 
Jasirs, second lord, 1090-1773.] 

TYROONNEL, Earl and titular Duke 
OP. [Sea Talbot, Riohabd, 1030-1691.] 

TYME, JAMES (164.3-1697), Jesuit 
theologian, bom in 1648, was a younger son 
of David Tyrie of Drumkilbo, Perthshire, 
j His family was connected by marriage with 
that of Lord Gray and of Lord Hume 
(Douslas, Paeraf/e, i. 670; Cal. Matfiald 
MSS. iv. 122). His eldest brother, David, 
married Margaret Fotheringhom, embraced 
the reformed religion, and in 1667 signed 
the bond of association connected with the 
abdication of the queen and the appointment 
of Moray as regent. He died in March, and 
his eon David was served heir of his father 
on 20 May 1572 {JRefowt, Perth, No. 27, 
apud LAnrs’s Ahoz-). 

James Tyrie was educated at St, Andrews 
University, and was, with other young 
Scotsmen, carried abroad by Edmund Bay 
[q. V.], who was acting os the companion 
and guide of the Jesuit Nicolas de Gouda, 
papal envoy to Mary Stuart in 1562, He 
made a short stay at Louvain, where he 
conceived the idea of entering the Society 
of Jesus, into which he wae admitted at 
Rome on 10 Aug. 1663, when he was twenty 
years of age. Meanwhile he had been sent 
from Rome to Paris to assist in the estsr 
blislunent there of the Jesuit college of Cler¬ 
mont, where he resided for some twenty- 
five years as mofessor of philosophy and 
divinity, and subsequently as rector. Jkom 
Paris he had corresponded with his brother 
David, with ths object of winning him hack 
to the Roman church. One of these con¬ 
troversial letters, dealing with the question 
of the visibility of the church, was sub¬ 
mitted at the close of 1668 to John ^ox in 
order that he might write a reply to it. 
This Knox did at once, hut for some unex¬ 
plained reason he set aside his manuscript 
until shortly before his death in 1672, when 
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he printed it at St, Andrews under the title 
‘ An Answer to a Letter of a Jesuit named 
Tjrie, be Johns Knox.’ In this little 
treatise the whole text of Tyrie’s letter is 
prmted paragraph hj paragraph, each of 
which is followed by Knox's reply. The 
jesuit immediately published a rejoinder, 
the preface of which is ' doitit at Paris the 
8 ofMerche 1673,’that is, after the death of 
Knox, and twelve months after that of David 
Tyrie, to whom the original letter was 
written. Tyrie's hook was entitled ‘The 
Kefntation of ane Answer made he Schir 
Johne Knox to ane Letter send he James 
Tyrie to his vim uhile brother. Sett fnrth he 
James Tyrie, Farisiis, 1673.’ It appears 
to have created some stir (Lescie, Mstorte, 
ii. 470), The general assemhly in 1674 ap¬ 
pointed a committee to revise and rMort 
upon an answer to it drawn up by John 
Duncanson, and three years later George 
Hay (d, 1688) [q, v.] submitt^ to the 
assembly another answer; but neither came 
to light; and, according to the Homan 
catholic controversialist John Hamilton 
( k 1668-1009) WiUiam Christison, 

the minister of Dundee, had the ,|esuit’s 
book burnt at the market cross. In the 
spring of 1674 Andrew Melville, on his road 
from Geneva to Scotland, was induced by 
Lord Ogilvy at Paris to meet Father Tyrie, 
and Melville was persuaded by him to enter 
upon a public disputation, which continued 
for several days (McOnin, ih/e qf MelmlU, 
ed. 1866, p. 26), At Clermont College 
Tyrie had at one time for his coUeagues two 
other prominent Scotsmen, his former friend 
Edmund Hay and James Gordon. During 
the siege of Paris in 1690 he was rector of 
the college, but apparently he did not take 
any conspicuous part in the political agitation 
of his Jesuit brethren. In that same year he 
was sent by the French province to Rome, 
where he was appointed assistant for France 
and Germany to the general of the order, 
Aquaviva, an appointment which was con¬ 
firmed by the fifth general congregation of 
the Bociety in 1503, 

The name of Father Tyrie’e nephew, 
Thomas, a zealons catholic layman, fre¬ 
quently appears in the political correspon¬ 
dence of the time, and in 1693 Father Tyrie 
himself was brought in connection with the 
mysterious affair of the Spanish Blanks, as 
one who, with Father ‘William Crichton 
tj. T.], was to have filled up t^p papers 
signed by the catholic lords (Oinnmwoon, 
V. 229). _ On the other hand, according to 
Mackenzie Writers, iii, 424), it was 
through his influence that the fifth congrega¬ 
tion passed the decree which strictly prohi- , 
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bited members of the society from any inter- 
meddling with affairs of state. Although he 
published little, Tyrie earned a great rmuta- 
tion abroad for learning and ability, wlme his 
Protestant countryman David Buchanan 
[q. V.] (De Scriptoribus Scotis, Bannatyne 
Club) speaks also in high terms of his per¬ 
sonal character and virtues, extolling pwti- 
culorly his singular modesty, gentlsness, and 
charity. He died at Rome on 20 March 1697 
leaving behind him several manuscripts' 
among them a commentary on Aristotle. ’ 

On the doubtful and contradictory evi¬ 
dence of Dempster (cf. Mendicabula £e- 
pressa, 1620, p. 60; Apparatus, 1622, p, 66 • 
Mist. Secies. 1627, p. 626), a short treatise 
‘ De Antiquitate Ohristianm Religionis apud 
Scotos,’ published under the name of George 
Thomson, first at Rome in 4to in 1694, 
again in the same year in 12mo at Donai 
and afterwards inserted by Posseviaus in the 
third edition of his ‘Bibliotheca Selecta' 
(Oologus,1607),hasbesnattributed to Father 
Tyrie. To a manuscript copy of this treotias 
at Blairs College is added a report on the 
state of religion in Scotland, presented to 
Clement "VIII by the jesuit priests in Scot¬ 
land (first printed by Father Stevenson in an 
English translation made from a Latin copy 
in the Barberini MSS. for his Mktory of 
Mary Stuart, p, 106) ; and this also has 
in consequence been attributed to Tyrie 
without sufficient grounds. 

[Best and fullest account in Laing'a Knox, vi. 
474; Bibodeneirn, Bibliotheca S. J.; Bellesheim’s 
History, ed. Hunter Blair, li. 344, iii. 22S, 243; 
Forbes-Leith’s Karratives of Scottish Catholics, 
p. 67; Foley’s Becords S. J., iii. 728; Oul. State 
Papers, Scotland, pp. 424, 696, 615, 683, 716; 
Piaget’s Jdsuitos en France, p. 140; Prat’s 
Haldonat, pp. 376, 402, 463.] T. G. L. 

TYRONE, Eaees oe. [See Q’N Ttitt.t. 
Cost Baoaoh, first earl, 1484 P-1669 f • 
O’NnrLi., Hvqh, 1640P-1616, and CNbiil, 
Shake, second earls, 1680 P-1667; Powbb, 
Eichabd, first earl of the Power family, 
1630-1690.] 

TYRRELL, ANTHONY (1662-1610 P), 
renegade priest and spy, bom in 1662, was 
son of Geome IVrrell. His nandfatbar. 
Sir Thomas Tyrrell, who married Constance 
Bbunt, the daughter of Lord Mounljoy, 
was great-great-^andson of Sir John !]Well 
[q. T j The family was catholic in Ma^s 
reign and in favour with the queen. After 
the accession of Elizabeth George retired 
with his wife and children to the Nether¬ 
lands, where they fell into extreme poverty. 

Anthony, after graduating B.A. m some 
university, and hemg unable to pursue his 
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studies for -want of money, came over to 
England to beg from bis relatives. He vras 
seized as a recusant, but after some months’ 
imprisonment obtained his release through 
the favour apparently of Lord Burghley, 
and he again went abroad. He was one of 
the first students who entered the newly 
founded college at Home, and at the age of 
twenty-seven he took the college oath, 
23 April 1679. In less than two years he 
was ordained priest and sent upon the Eng¬ 
lish mission, where on 29 April 1681 he 
was captured and thrown into the Gate¬ 
house. He, however, broke prison and was 
again at large in January loSk He now 
(1584) travelled abroad, and revisited Borne 
in company with the seminary priest John 
Ballard [q. v.] 

On his return to England in 1585 Tyrrell 
became mixed up with the strange practices 
of Bather Weston, S.J., Robert Ribdale, 
and others, in the alleged casting out of 
devils in the house of Lord Yauz at Hack¬ 
ney, and at Sir George Beckham’s at Den¬ 
ham (‘ Devil HuntiM in Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land,’ Nineteenth Centwy, March 1894). 
Tyrrell, it seems, wrote some account of 
these prodigies, or at least had a hand in the 
so-called ‘ Book of Miracles ’ attributed to 
Weston, extroctafrom which have been pre¬ 
served by Dr. Samuel Harsnett [q. v.] The 
chief actors in this affair were arrested or 
dispersed in the midsummer of 1686; and 
Tyrrell, described by Father Southwell as 'a 
man that hath done much good,’ was taken 
prisoner for the third time and lodged in the 
counter in Wood Street, 4 Jtdy. For a mo¬ 
ment he maintained the genmneness of the 
alleged supernatural phenomena in which 
he had taken part, and e^ressed his grief 
when the knives, rusty nails, and other ob¬ 
jects which he declared had been extracted 
mom the cheeks or stomachs of the pos¬ 
sessed women and had been found in his 
trunk, were taken away from him by the pur¬ 
suivants. He, however, presently opened 
communication with Burghley; and a few 
weeks later the arrest of his friend Ballard so 
alarmed him that, to secure his own safety 
and gain the favour of the government, he 
made at severol times (27, 30, 81 Aug., 
8 , 3 Sept.) secret disclosures regarding the 
Babington conspirators, Mary Stuart, the 
pope, and a number of his clerical brethren, 
mixing up with some genuine and valuable 
information much that was mere guesswork 
or absolute fiction. Before long he avowed 
himself to be a sincere convert to protes- 
tantism, and professod a desire to m^e 
satisfaction for his former errors by giving 
information of popish practices. He was 
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according^ in September removed to the 
Clink gaol, in order that he might have 
better scope for acting his chosen part of 
spy and informer among the many catholic 
prisoners there, and shortly afterwards he 
was granted liberty abroad to the same pur- 
ose. Meanwhile he was encouraged by 
ustice Young to continue s^ing mass and 
hearing confessions, and Lord Burghley 
wrote to liim ‘Your dissimulation is to a 
good end.’ When at last the suspicions of 
the catholics were aroused, Tyrrell asked 
permission to profess openly his conversion; 
and it was resolved that he should receive 
catechetical instruction and license to preach 
from the archbishop of Canterbury. 

But Tyrrell’s conscience was meanwhile 
smitten by the exhortations of a priest who 
had detected his treacheries, and before en¬ 
countering the archbishop he obtained leave 
of ahseuce for a few weeks on the plea ot 
private business. He at once fled north to 
Leith, and there took ship to the continent, 
haring previously written a long letter to 
the queen, retracting all his former accusa¬ 
tions against his brethren and renouncing 
his Protestantism (printed by Sietie, 
Annals,vol, ii. pt. ii. p. 426). lie alsowrote 
a full and detailed confession, which came 
into the possession of Father Parsons, and 
was by Mm being prepared for the press, 
when Tyrrell, with no apparent reason, after 
a few months slipped hack into England, 
and there foil or threw himself into the 
hande of his former masters. This retracta¬ 
tion must evidently be received with as 
much caution as his former charges. The 
government, however, now insisted on bis 
making at St. Paul’s Cross a public recanta¬ 
tion of his late apostasy and a reaffirmation 
of Me original statements. This he was ap¬ 
parently ready to do, but on the appointed 
day, Sunday, 31 Jan. 1688, on mounting the 
pulpit in the presence of a large crowd of 
both catholics and proteatonts, he unex¬ 
pectedly began a speech in the opposite 
sense. He was thereupon violently inter¬ 
rupted, rescued with difficulty from the 
angry mob, hurried to New^te, and thence 
to close confinement in the Counter, hut not 
before he had contrived to ecatter among 
the people copies of Lis intended discourse, 
which was triumphantly published in the 
same year by John Bridgewater [q.v.] Tyr¬ 
rell again persevered as a penitent catholic 
for about six months, being to part of that 
time fortified in his resolution by a fellow 
prisoner of the same faith with whom he 
held daily converse through a chink in the 
wall of his cell. But he then recurred to the 
church of England, professed to BnrgHoy 
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Us ' true lepentance ’ in October, and at last, 
on 8 Deo. 1688, successfnlly delivered at 
Paul’s Cross the sermon which should have 
been preached in the preceding January. It 
was printed with the title ‘ The recanta¬ 
tion and abjuration of Anthony Tyrrell (some 
time priest ol the English College in Home, 
but now by the great mercy of G od converted 
and become a true professor of Ilis Word) 
pronounced by himself at Paul’s Cross after 
the sermon made by Mr. Pownoll, preacher 
... At London 1688.’ 

Tyrrell now retired into private life as an 
Anglican clergyman, took a wife, and held 
the vicarage of Southminster and the par¬ 
sonage of Dengie. In 1696 he was acting as 
chaplain to Lady Diudon, but in the auUimn 
of that year he fell into disreputable com¬ 
pany, and tried to escape abroad with his 
new friends under cover of a false pas.sport. 
The government wero on the watch. He 
was caught, and underwent in the Marshal- 
sea his sLsth imprisonment. Here he re¬ 
mained for at least two months, but was 
probably soon afterwards released by means 
of his old patron, Justice Young, who, 

' moved by the pitiful injtiest and suit of 
bis [Tyrrell’s] wife,’ and finding him ‘ con¬ 
stant in Cvod’s true religion and desirous to 
continue his preaching,’ interceded on his 
behalf with Sir Robert Cecil. In 1002 
Tyrrell, together with several other wit¬ 
nesses, appeared before the bishop of Lou¬ 
don and the royal commissioners to give 
evidence regarding the exorcisms of 1685, 
which he did in the form of o written state¬ 
ment, more sober in style and more credible 
than moat of bis previous declarations. This 
‘Confession of M.A. Anthonie Tyrrell, 
Olerke, written witk his owne hau^ and 
avouched upon his oath the 16 of June 
1602,’ wiiB printed in the following year, 
together with ‘The copies of the severall 
examinations and confessions of the parties 
pretending to be jiossessed and dispossessed 
by Weston the jesuit and his adherents,’ 
in the ‘Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures,’ published by the before-men¬ 
tioned Dr. Harsnett, then chaploin to the 
bishop of London, and afterwards archbishop 
of York. Tyrrell here remarks that the 
charges of treason which he had brought 
against Dabington and afterwards retracted 
were in the event not only fuUv justifled, 
‘but a great more than ever I knew or 
dreamed of.' 

Tyrrell passed through one more change. 
Father Weston, who diedin 1616,relates in 
his ‘Autobiography’ (printed in Morris’s 
‘Trniiblea,'3rdser. p. 207) that in his old ■ 
age Tyrrell was persuaded by his brother to 


retire into Belgium, where he died recon¬ 
ciled to the Homan church. The exact date 
is not known. 

[The true and wonderful story of the lament¬ 
able fall of Anthonio Tyrrell, priest from the 
Catholic faith, written by his own hand, before 
which is prefixed a preface showing the causes 
of publishing the same to the world. Thiswork 
of Father Parsons, continuingthe story down to 
the first speech mado at St. Paul’s Oross, was 
naturally left unfinished, and was printed for 
the first time by Father Morris, with introduc- 
tion and notes, in Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers, 2nd ser, 1876. In this volume the 
chief examinations or confessions, and the corre¬ 
spondence of Tyrrell with the quean. Lord 
Buighley, and Justice Young (excepting the 
documents regarding Tyrrell’s last imprison¬ 
ment, among the Eatflold Papers, which Father 
Morris had not seen), are transcribed or quoted 
by him mainly trom the P.E..O. Mary Queen of 
Seota. Tyrrell's first letter to Barghley is in 
the British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 60. n. 73. 
Exemplar script! cuiuadam son Falinodim quam 
Ant. Tyrollufl, &c., inserted in some copies only 
of Dr. Bridgwiitor’s Coneertatio (at end of pt. 
ii. unpaged following sig. x 4), TrWes, 1683.1 

T. G. L. 

TYRRELL, FREDERIOK (1703-1848), 
surgeon, fourth son of Timothy Tyrrell, re¬ 
membrancer of the city of London, was born 
ill 1703. He received bis education at 
Henry VIPs School, Reading, when Richard 
Valpy [q. v.] was headmaster, and in 1811 
or 18'l21ie was articled to (Sir) Astley Paston 
Cooper [q. v.], and attended the practice ol 
the united hospitals of Guy and St. Thomas. 
After the battle of Waterloo the hospitals at 
Brussels were crowded with the wounded, 
and Tyrrell with many other young English¬ 
men hurried over to olFord assistance. He 
was admitted a member of the College of 
Surgeons in 1616, and be then proceeded to 
Edinburgh, w'here he spent a year. In 1820 
he was appointed assistant surgeon to the 
London Eye Infirmary, now the Ophthalmic 
Hospital in Moorfields, and in 1822 he was 
elected a surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
In the same year he settled in New Bridge 
Street, where he resided until he moved into 
a larger house in the adjacent Chatham 
Place a few years before his death. B'hen 
the two schools of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s 
Hospital were divided in 1826, Tyrrell ac¬ 
cepted the lectureship of anatomy and sur- 
geiT at the Aldersgate Street school of 
medicine. This position he gave up a few 
years later when he became lecturer on 
anatomy and pliysiology at St. Thomas’s 
Horoital. 

lie was elected a member of the council 
of the Oollege of Surgeons in 18S8, and filled 
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the office of Arris and Gale lecturer on 
anatomy and pliyaiology from 1838 to 1641. 
In 1840 he published his only independent 
work, that on ‘ Diseases of the E}'es,'in two 
volumes. He died suddenly on 28 May 1648 
at the City auction mart. In 1822 he mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Samuel Lovick Cooper, 
a niece of Sir Astley Paston Cooper [q. v.J 

Tyrrell was an admirable siu'geon, and 
was for many years the mainstay of his sur¬ 
gical colleagues at the hospitals to which he 
was attached, 

f^rrell edited Sir Astley Cooper's ' Lec¬ 
tures on the Principles and'Practice of Sniv 
gery,’ London, 1S24-7, 2 vols. 6vo. The 
publication of these lectures led to the suit 
of Tyrrell v, WaklOT (editor of the ‘ Lancet’), 
in which Thomas wakley [q. v.] was east in 
damages to the amount of oOf, 

[A manuscript account from personal know- 
leoge and family information drawn up by the 
late James Dixon, P.B.C.S. Engl.; obituary 
notice in South’s Huntei'ian Oration; the Lan¬ 
cet for 1813-4, i. 638; 'Pencilling of Hr. Tyr¬ 
rell,’ The Medical Times, rii, 233; see also 
Sprigge’s Life of AVakley, 1897, chap, xiii.] 

D’A. P. 

TTB.KELL or TYKELL, Sin JAMES 
(d. 1602), supposed murderer of the princes 
in the Tower, was the eldest son of William 
Tyiell of Gipping, Suffolk, by Margaret, 
daughter of iMbert Darcy of Maldon. Sir 
John Tyrrell [q.T.] was his ^ondfathcr. J ames 
Tyrell was a strong Yorkiat. He was knighted 
after the battle of Tewkesbury on 3 May 
1471, was appointed to conduct the Countess 
of Warwick to the north of England in 1473, 
and served as member of parliament for 
Cornwall in December 1477. An order to 
ay 10/. signed by him and dated 1 April 
478, has beun preserved and is in Brit, 
Mua. Addit. MS. 18676, f. 1. In the war 
with Scotland he fought under Richard, then 
Duke of Gloucester, and was by him made a 
knight-honneret on 24 July 1482. The sane 
year, when the office of constable, held by 
Richard, was put into commission, Tyrell 
was one of those appointed to e.\ecute it. 
At the coronation 01 Richard HI he took 
port in some capacity. His brother Thomas 
was master of the horse, and he just after¬ 
wards was made master of the henchmen; 
and, no doubt on bis brother resigning what 
was meant to be a temporary office, also 
master of the horse. 

The whole interest of TyreU's career centres 
round the murder of the two sons of Edward 
IV. The story, as told by the author of the 
‘Historie of ‘Kyng Rychavde the Thirde,’ 
makes Pilchard send John Green to Sir Ro- 
bertBrackenbury,the constable of the Tower, 
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with orders that the deed should he done by 
him. This was while Riclurd was on his pro¬ 
gress to Gloucester. On Brackenbury’s re¬ 
fusal. Green returned to Richard at’War¬ 
wick, and while the king was in a state of 
anxious uncertainty, a page suggested that 
Tyrell would do what was wanted. The 
writer explains that Tyrell had been kept 
in the background by Satclifie and Oatesby, 
and was therefore likely to stick at nothing 
that could secure his advantage Tyrell was 
then seut to the Tower with a latter to 
Brackeubury, commanding him to give up 
the keys for a night. The two princes were 
accordingly smotWed by Miles Forest, one 
of their keepers, ‘ afelowe fleshed in inurther 
before time,’ and John Dighton, TyreU's 
horsekeeper, ‘ a big, brode, square, strong 
knaue.’ Tyrell, haring seen that tbe murder 
was carried out, ordered the bodies to be 
buried at the stair foot, and rode back to 
Richard, ‘ who gave hym gret thanks, and, 
as som say, there made him knight.’ 

This account contains mneb matter for 
dispute and involves a larger question, the 
character of Richard III. Sir Clements 
Markham has attempted to fix the guilt of 
the murder on Henry VII, hut his conten¬ 
tions have been oppo'ed by Mr. Gairdner, 
whose view is accepted by Professor Busch. 
In either cose Tyrell is admitted to have 
been the instrument (see ^English Sktorical 
vi. 250,444, 806, 818: BtrscH, Eng¬ 
land under the Tudors, p. 819). 

TyreU's reward was certainly not in pro¬ 
portion to his service. He became a knight 
of the king’s body, and on 5 Nov. 1488 re¬ 
ceived commissions to array tbe men of 
Wales against Buclringham. He was also 
a commissioner for the forfeited estates 
of Buckingham and others in Wales aad 
the marches. On 10 April 1484 he bene¬ 
fited at tbe expense of the traitor Sir 
John Fogge. On 0 Aug. 1484 be was made 
steward ot tbe duchy of Cornwall for life, 
and on IS Sept. 1484 be become sheriff 
of the lordship of Wenloek, steward of the 
lordships of Newport Wenloek, Kevoeth 
Meredith, Lavenitherry, and Lanthoesant, 
for life. He also was allowed to enter on 
the estates of Sir Thomas Arundel, a rela¬ 
tive of his wife, At some time in the reign 
he was made one of the chamberlains of ihe 
exchequer. 

He is said to have wavered in bis ellegianoe 
to Richard III towards the end of his reign, 
hut of this there is no proof, and Richard 
seems to have employed him in some un¬ 
known capacity in Glanders. Just before 
Bosworth he was dearly in the king's con¬ 
fidence, as, though holiiing a command in 
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G-lamorgan and Morgannook, he nras sent to 
Guisnes, certainly no place for trimmers. 

Henry VII, however, took him into favour, 
or at all events employed him. He lost the 
post of ohamberlain of the exchequer and Ms 
Welsh cilices, but on 19 Feb. 1486-6 ha was 
made sheriff of Glamorgan and Morgannodc, 
with all it involved, inmuding the constable- 
ship of Cardiff Castle, for life, at a salary of 
100/. a year. He received a general pardon 
on 16 June 1486, another on 16 July fol¬ 
lowing. These two pardons are important, 
os Sir Clements Mamham considers that it 
was between their dates that the murder of 
the princes took place. 

On 16 Dec. 1486 Tyrell is mentioned as 
lieutenant of the castle of Guisnes in a com¬ 
mission appointing'ambassadors lo treat with 
those of Maximilian, and on 30 Aug. 1487 
he received the stewardship of the lordship 
of Ogmore in South Wales. A curious com¬ 
mission of 23 Feb. 1487-8 recites that for 
his services he is tobe recompensed of 
the issues of Guisnes for property ha had 
held in Wales at the beginning of the reign, 
and a schedule is annexed showing what 
that property had been. Be is also here 
mentioned as a Icnight of the body. Tpell 
was present at the battle of Dixmude in 1489 
and took a prominent part in the ceremonial 
attending toe maldng of the peace of Etaples 
in 1492; he was also present at the creation 
of Prince Henry as Duke of york in 1494. 

In the summer of 1499 Edmund de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk [q. v.], fled from Eng¬ 
land, and, on Ms way to the Nether¬ 
lands, he stayed some time with Tyrell at 
Guisnes. Henry was merciful or politic, 
and sent in September 1499 Sir Eichord 
Guildford [q. vH and Eichord Hatton to 
persuade the earl to return, and, though he 
had left Guisnes, he did so; Tyrell was o> 
dered to come with him. He may have been 
regarded with suspicion, but nevertheless he 
was one of those prominent in 1501 at the 
reception of Catherine of Aragon. About 
July or August 1601 Suffolk fled again, and 
TyreU was induced to surrender Guisnos by 
a trick, which is alluded to in a letter of 
SuffoUc written just after Tyrcll’s death, and 
long afterwards in a letter from Sandys to 
Cromwell of 19 Jan. 1636-7 (cf. lettera and 
Papers of Henry VIII, xu. i, 151), With 
his son he was imprisoned in the Tower. 
He had helped in the first flight, and doubt¬ 
less through his agents Henry had certain 
knowledge of his treason. He was beheaded 
on Tower Hill on 6 May 1602, and at¬ 
tainted 1608-4, 

Knowing that he was to die, Tyrell made, 
it is said whilo in the Tower, a confeseion 


of his guilt as to the princes; Dighton, his 
accom]^ce, was also examined and confessed. 
It is the substance of tMs confession that 
forms the history of the murder as we know 
it, though the text has not been preserved, 
lie had by his wife Anne, daughter of Sit 
John Arundel of Cornwall, three sons- 
Thomas, his heir, who was restored in blood' 
James, and William. One pedigree given 
by Davy mentions a daughter Anne° and 
does not give William (ef. Brit. Mus. AdcUt 
MS. 6609, f. 41). 

[For genealoey see Davy’s Suffolk Pediirrees 
(Brit. Mus. Audit. MS, 10162); Visitations of 
Essex, Harl. Soo. pp. 100-11; Gairdnor's Ei- 
chard III, Eamsay’s Lancaster end York (vol. 
ii.), Bacon’s Henry VII, and Busch’s England 
undsr the Tudors, supply the historical part of 
Tyroll’s life. On the miutder in the Tower, the 
articlesin the English HistoricalBeview, Sjchso- 
logia (i. 861 4a!.), Kennett’s History of England 
(i. 662, notes on Sir George Bnc, one of the 
early apologists for Eichard III), the History of 
Richard Ill's reign (attributed to Sir Thomas 
More), the Continuator of Croyland in Gale's 
Hist. Angl. Script. (i,_ 508), Polydora Vergil, 
Rons, and the French evidence in Commines, and 
the Proceedings of the States-Genoval at Tours 
in 1184 are the most important. The grants in 
Richard Ill’s reign are to he found in App. ii. 9 th 
Rep. Deputy-keej er of Public Records. See 
also Return of Members of Parliament, i, 368 (no 
returns have been preserved for the reigns of 
Richard HI and Henry VII); Metcalfe’s Knights, 
pp. 3, 8 j Rolls of Parliament, vol. vi.; Letters 
and Papers of Richard HI and Henry VH, and 
Camphell’s Materialsfor the Reign of Henry VII, 
both in Rolls Ser.; information farnished by 
A. P. J. Arehbold, esq.] W. A. J. A. 

TYEEELL, JAMES (1642-1718), his¬ 
torical writer, horn on 6 May 1642 in Great 
Queen Street in the parish of St. Giles-in- 
tlie-Fields, Middlesex, was the eldest son of 
Sir Timothy Tyrrell of Bhotover, near Ox¬ 
ford, by his wife Elizabeth, sole daughter 
and heiress of James Usher (1580-16561 
[q. T,], archbishop of Armagh, James Tyrrell 
was educated in the free school at Camber- 
'veil, Surrey, and was admitted a student at 
Gray’s Inn on 7 Jan. 1665-6. On 15 Jan. 
1657 he matrioulated from Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and was created M.A. on 28 Sept, 
1563, In 1666 he was called to the bar by 
the Booiety of the Inner Temple, hut, sayfs 
Wood, ‘ made no profession of the oommou 
law.’ He subsequently retired to his estate 
at Oakley, near Brill in Buckinghamshire, 
and became a deputy lieutenant aud justice 
of the peace of that county, in which offices 
he continued until deprived by James H in 
1687 for refusing to support the ' declaration 
of indulgence.’ 
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In 1681 Tyrrell, -who -was an intimate 
friend of Joliii_ Locke,_ the philosopher, and 
Tfho shared his political -views, published 
ft small Tolume entitled ‘Patriarcha non 
Jlonaroha, or the Patriarch nnmonarched’ 
(London, 8vo), in which he advocated the 
principle of a limited monarchy, and contro¬ 
verted the doctrines of passive obedience and 
non-resistance. It was intended primarily 
as areply to Sir Bobert Pihner'a ‘ Patriarcha, 
or the natural Power of Kings’ (London, 
1680,8vo), and was subscribed ‘ Philalethea.’ 
Tyrrell’s opinions were further elaborated 
i)j him in a series of fourteen political dia¬ 
logues published between 1002 and 1702, in 
whidi, besides dealing with the more abstract 
subjects of parliamentary rights and regal 
prerogative, he examined minutely the con¬ 
stitutional questions raised during the reigns 
of the later Stuarts and at the time of the 
Revolution. The dialogues are conducted 
with some learning and much pedantry. 
They form a valuame risumS of the whig 
theory of the English constitution. They 
were collected into one volume folio in 
1718, under the title * Bibliotheca PoUtiea.’ 
A second edition appeared in 1827. 

In later life Tyrrell resided chiefly at Shot- 
over, in order to he near the libraries at 
Oxford. He was engaged upon a ‘ General 
History of England, both Ecclesiastical and 
Civil,’ which ho intended to bring down to 
the reign of William HI. At the time of 
his death, however, he had issued only three 
volumes folio, which appeared between 1690 
aud 1701. These corned the work to the 
death of llichard II. The work was -written 
with the view of confuting the monarchical 
opinions expressed by Eohert Brady [q. v.l 
in his ‘ Gompleat History of England’ and 
of establishing the historical continmty of 
the representation of the commons in the 
English l^islature (Lookb, irorAi»,1812, iii. 
27^-3). Like other works written in. sup¬ 
port of a theory, it was valuable only so 
long as its contentions were not admitted. 
It contains copious transcripts ftom the older 
historians and chroniclers, out it is cumbrous 
and ill-digested. 

Tyrrell died at Shotover on 7 June 1718, 
and was buried in Oakley ohurok. On 
18 Jan, 1069-70 he married Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Michael Hutchmson of 
Fladhury in Woroestorahiia (OimSTBB, Lon¬ 
don Mavriuge LioertBes), By her he had a 
son, James 'Tyrrell, who, entering the army, 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
was member of parhomuntfor Boroughhridge 
from 1722 till uis death on 30 Aug. 1742, 
The Tyrrell estates then descended to his 
kinsman, Augustus Schutz, Besides the 


works mentioned, Tyrrell -was the author of 
‘ A brief Disquisition on the Low of Nature,’ 
Londo^ 1692,8vo; 2nd edit. London, 1701, 
8vo. This work was an abridgment of the 
treatise ‘De Legihus N’aturse Disquisitio Phi- 
loBophica’ by Bichard Cumberland (1681- 
1718) [q. V.], bishop of Peterhoiough, written 
in refutation of Hobbes’s theories. He also 
wrote a dedication to Charles II for Usher's 
' Power communicated by God to theFrince,’ 
London, 1661, 4to; 2nd edit, London, 1683, 
8vo; and in 1686 printed at the end of 
Parr’s ' Life of Archbishop Usher’ a vindica¬ 
tion of his grandfather's opinions and actions 
from the aspersions thrown on them by Peter 
Heylyn in his pamphlet ‘ Respondet I’etrus,’ 
London, 1668,8vo. The vindication was re¬ 
printed as an appendix in the first volume 
of Elrington’s edition of Usher’s works, 
Tyrrell translated ‘ Toxaris, or a Dialogue of 
Priendshipi’ for the translation of Lucian of 
Samosata, in four volumes, which appeared 
in 1711. To him have also been attnhuted: 
1. ‘Mr. Milton’s Character of the Long Par¬ 
liament,’ London, 1681, 4to. 2. ‘ His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government -vindicated,’ London, 
1716, 8vo. Heame says that he believes 
him to be the author of the life of Locke in 
the supplement to Jeremy Collier’s transW 
tionof Moreri’a 'Groat Historical Dictionary’ 
(1705). In 1707 Tyrrell presented six 
volumes of ‘Collectanea’ of ArchhiBhop 
Usher’s to the Bodleion Libisiy. His own 
library was preserved at Shotover House 
until 20 Oct. 1866, when it was sold by 
public auction. Many of his books contained 
valuable annotations (Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser, V. 490,010). A volume of Locke’s ‘ Essay 
concerning the Human Understanding,’ -with 
copious manuscript notes, is in the British 
Museum Library. 

[Wood’s Athenee Ozon. ed, BUss, iv, 520; 
Heaine’s Collectanoa, ed,DobleBndBainiie, pas¬ 
sim; Siogiapbia Britannica, 1763; Foster's 
Mumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Poster’s Register of 
Admiesions at Gray’s Inn, p. 276.1 E, I, C. 

TYRRELL, Sm JOHN (d. 1437), speaker 
of the House of Conunons, was the son. of 
Sir Thomas TyrreU of Herne in. Essex by 
his wife Elianor, daughter of John Flam- 
hard. The family daimed descent foom 
Walter Tirol [q. v.], the reputed slayer of 
■William Rufus. John was returned to par¬ 
liament for the county of Essex in 1411, 
and also sat in that which met at Westmin¬ 
ster on 14 May 1413. On the outbreak of 
the Prenok war ho served under Henry "V 
in France, was present at Agincourt among 
the king’s retinue, and was appointed by 
him surveyor of the carpenters of the new 
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workB at Calais. He represented Essex in 
the parUamentB of 1417 and 1419 and in 
the nist parliament of 1421, and in those of 
1422, 1425, 1427, 1429, 1431, 1483, and 
1437. In 1423 he ms appointed sheriff of 
Essex and Hertfordshire. In the parlia¬ 
ment of 1427 he ■was elected speaker of the 
House of Commons, and was again nomi¬ 
nated to the same dignity in 1431 (^Holk of 
Farl. iv. 317, 868). On 9 March 1430-1 he 
was appointed by the king to attend him as 
one of his council in France, and on 
23 April he was allowed pay for two men- 
at-arms and nine archers (Nicoias, Aota of 
the Frixy Oouneil, iv. 82, 84). On 1 March 
1431-2 he was acting as treasurer of the 
war in France, and on 13 July he is styled 
treasurer of the king’s household (ii. 

109,121). In April 1434 he took part in a 
great council held at Westminster by the 
Duke of Gloucester (li. p. 212), andin 1437 
he was chosen speaker of the lower house 
for the third time {Rolls of Pari. iv. 496). 
In March, however, he was compelled by 
iUness to retire, and he was succeeded as 
speaker by William Burley [q. v.] Tyrrel 
died before 1 Sept. 1487 {Cal, Inquia. post 
mart. iv. 181). He was married to Eleanor, 
who was second daughter of Sir William 
de Ooggeahall of Little Coggesb all Hall. He 
was succeeded in his estate by his son, Sir 
Thomas Tyrrell (d. 1476). Another son, AVil- 
liam, was father of Sir James Tyrrell [q. v.], 
the alleged murderer of the princes m the 
Tower. 

[Visibition of Essex, ITarl. Soc.; Manning's 
Lives of the Speakers, 1850, pp. 77-9; hTicolAe’e 
EUt. of the Battle of Ag;incourt, 1882, p. 385; 
BotuE Normanniis, 1886, p. 348 ; Morant’s Hist, 
of Essex, passim.] E. L C. 

TYRRELL, Sin THOMAS (1594-1672), 
judge, third son of Sir Edward Tyrrell of 
Thornton, Buckinghamshire, by his second 
wife, Margaret, third daughter of John Aston 
of Aston, Cheshire, relict of Timothy Eger- 
ton of Walgrave, Northamptonshire, was bom 
in 1594. His great-raandfather, Humphrey 
Tyrrell, who acquired the manor of Thornton 
by marriage, belonged to the Essex family 
[see Tyebbli, Sib JohnI. His eldest bro¬ 
ther, Sir Timothy Tyrrell of Oakley, Buck- 
inghamshirej master of the buckhounds to 
Charles I, died in 1633, leaving a son. Sir 
Timothy jlyrrell, who was governor of Car¬ 
diff under Lord Gerard in 1646 (STitOHns, 
Diary, Camden Soo. p. 217). 

Tyurell was admitted in November 1612 a 
member of the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar in 1621 and elected a 
bencher in 1659, On the passing of the 


militia ordinance he accepted from Lnr8 
Ppget, 11 Mot 1642, the office of deputv 
lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, in which he 
was continued W Lord Whaiton [see Paget 
WiLEiAM , fifth Lobd Pagei, and Whahios’ 
PniLp, fourth Lorn) Whabtob]. First as 
captain and afterwards as colonel of horse he 
served under Bedford and Essex. His regi¬ 
ment bore the brunt of the severe fightmg 
before Lostwilbiel on 21 Aug. 1641. He was 
one of the committee for Aylesbury, for which 
borough ho stood for parliament in 1646 but 
was not elected. He was also one of the com- 
missioners appointed by ordinance of1656 (c. 
12) to assess the proportion of the Spanish 
war tax leviable upon the county of Bucking¬ 
ham. The same year (22 Deo.) a potitionfrom 
the tenants of his manor of Honslope in that 
ooimty, charging him with certain invasions 
of their customary rights and other misfea¬ 
sances, was read in parliament and dismissed 
on the ground that the proper remedy was 
by action at law. In the parliament of 1059- 
1600 he represented Aylesbury, and in ths 
former year was sworn (4 June) joint com¬ 
missioner with John Bradshaw (1602-1659) 
[q. v.] and John Fountaine [q. v.] of the great 
seal for the term of five months, and voted 
serjeant-at-law (16 June). On 18 Jan.1660- 
1660 he wae reconatiiuted, with Fountaine 
and Sir Thomas 'Widdrin^on [q. v,], joint 
commiBsioner of the ^cat seal, wulch in the 
interval had been held successively by Bul- 
strode Whitclockenud WilliamLenthall. By 
the Convention parliament, in which Tyrrell 
sat for Buckinghamshire, a fourth commis¬ 
sioner—Edward Montagu, second earl of 
Manchester, speaker of the House of Lords— 
was added omSMay. The seolremaiuediuthe 
custody of the commissioners until 28 May, 
when iiey surrendered it to the speaker of the 
House of Commons. At Clarendon’s instance 
Tyrrell was confirmed in the status of ser¬ 
jeant-at-law (4 July), knighted (16 July), 
appointed justice 01 the common pleas 
(27 Jidy), and placed on the commission for 
the trial of the regicides, in which, however, 
he seems to have tOTon no active part. He was 

S resent at the meeting of the judges held at 
erjeants’ Inn on 28 April 1666 to discuss the 
several points of lawinvolvediuLordMorley’s 
case. He was a member of the court of sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction established in 1667 to try 
causes between owners and occupiers of lan(fo 
and tenements in the distriots ravaged by tbe 
fire of London (18 & 19 Car. II, c. 7), Ik 
recognition of hie services in this capacity tbe 
corporation of London caused Ms portrait to 
be painted by Michael Wright and placed in 
the Guildhall (1671). 

Tyrrell died on 8 March 1671-2 at his seat, 
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Castlethorpe, Hauslope, Buckinghamshire, 
jiis tenure of which had been confirmed by 
royal grant in June 1663 (Ca/. State Papers, 
Dom. 1063-4, p. 188). His remains were in¬ 
terred in Castlethorpe church, where a hand¬ 
some monument, supporting his effigy inrobes 
and coif, was erected by his third wife, Bridgit, 
daughter of Sir Edward Harrington, hart., of 
Ridlington, Rutland, widow of Sir John 
Gore. By his second wife (m. 1664), widow 
of Colonel Windebank, Tyrrell had no issue ; 
by his third wife he had one son, James Tyr¬ 
rell of Caldecote, Buckinghamshire, Bv his 
first wife, Frances (horn Saunders), widow 
of iiiohard Grenville, he had issue two sous 
and two daughters. Thomas, the elder son, 
incurred hie grave displeasure in 1663, and 
seems to have h^en disinherited (I'i. 1C63-4, | 
p. 188). The estates passed to the younger 
Sir Peter Tyrrell, hart, (created ^0 July 
1663), who died in 1711, leaving by his se¬ 
cond wife, Anne, daughter of Oarew Ealegh, 
and granddaughter of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
aa only son. &r Thomas Tyrrell, hart., on 
whose death without issue in 1714 the 
baronetcy became extinct. 

[Blount’s Hibt, uf tbs Groks Family, Psdi- 
grsB, No, 87 i Lipscomb's Buckinehamshirs, i. 
646, ii. Ifiot as^., iii. 119, iv. 80, 176; Lysoas's 
Magna Britannia, i, 633, 648; Ormurodu Ohe- 
ihire, sd. Ilrfsby, i, 724; Gent. Mag. 1782, p. 
8611 Lo Nsve’s Pedigrees of Hnigbta (Eoil. 
See.), p. 64; Burke'aExtinct Baronetage; Wbite- 
locke'e Mem. pp. G80, 603 ; Nugent's Mem. of 
Hampden, ii. I6I, 198, 204,210, 458; Verney 
Papirs (Camden Son.), pp. 105, 119,277, 281; 
King's Pamphlets, E 64, No. 1214; Lady Ver- 
ney's Mom, of the Verney Family, iii. 445; 
Bu&hwoi'th's Hist. Coll. p. iiii, vol. ii. p. 710; 
Clarendon State Papers, iii. 486; Stowe MSS. 
188 f. 10,190 ff. 88,123, 171; Tanner MS. 61, f. 
80; Scubell's Acts, p. 400; Burton's Diary, L 
197; Ludlow’s Msm. p. 282; Comm. Journal, h. 
638, 867, tdi. 871, 087, viii. 14, 48; Siderflu’s 
Rep. p. 8; Wynne's Sorwanb-at-Law; Buroet'a 
Own Time, fol. i. 176; Pepys’s Diary, 6 Feb. 
1689-60 ; Iliirdy'a Gat of Iiord Cbancellon,; 
Oobhott’a State Trials, v. 988, vi. 770; CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1687-8, 1644-6, 1658-9, 
1660-4, 1666-70; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Hep. 
App, pp, 2, 68, 8tli Bep. App. p. 6, 10th Bsp. 
App. vi. 163 j Sir John Kolyngo's Crown Cases, 
amXoveland, p. 86 ; Fosa's Lives of the Judges; 
Prince's Descr. Ace. of the Guildhall of the (jity 
of London, p. 79; Harvey's Account of the 
Great Fire in London in 1666; Memoirs of the 
Judges whose Portraits are preseircd in the 
Guildhall.] J. M. E. 

TYRRELL, WALTER (Ji. 1100), re¬ 
puted slayer of William Rufus. [See Tibbi.] 

TYRWHITT, JOHN (1601-1071),jesuit. 
[See SpruJOBB.] 


TYEWHITT, ItlOHAllD Sr. JOHN 
(1827-1&95), writer on art, eldest son. of 
Robert PhUip Tyrwhitt (1798-1886), a me¬ 
tropolitan police magistrate and author of 
' Notices and Remains of the Family of Tyr- 
whitt,’ 1872, and of legal works, by his -wife 
Catherine Wigley, daughter of Henry St. 
John, was born on 19 March 1827. He 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
15 May 1845, was a student from 1845 to 
186.0, tutor from 1833 to 1856, and rhetoric 
reader in 1856. He maduated B.A. in 1849 
and M.A. in 1852. m 1851 he was ordained, 
and from 1858 to 1S72 he held the vicarage 
of St. Alaiy Magdalen in Oxford. He had 
great artistic insight, and vrith a technical 
training would probably have developed high 
merit as a landscape-painter. He exhibited 
between 1864 and 1880 two watercolours at 
the Royal Academy and two at the Suffolk 
Street Galleiy, and several of his paintings 
in watercolours now hang in the common- 
room of Christ Church, Oxford. He was a 
fervent admirer of John Euskin, in whose 
favour he withdrew his candidature for the 
Slade professorship of fine arts in 1809. For 
many years he was a member of the com¬ 
mittee for the decoration of St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral. 

He died at 62 Banbury Road, Oxford, on 
8 Nov. 1895. He married, first, on 28 June 
1863, Eliza Ann, daughter of John Spencer 
Stanhope of Cannon Hall, Yorkshire. She 
died on 8 Sept. 1869, leaving a son, Walter 
Spencer Stanhope, a lieutenant in the War- 
■mek militia. By a second mondage, on 
2 Jan, 1861, to Caroline (d, 1883), voimMst 
daughter of John Yorke of Bawerley Hall, 
Yorkshire, he had six children. 

Tyrwhitt was a well-known writer on art 
and author of ‘A Handbook of Pictorial Art’ 
(1806; 2nd edit. 1868). In addition to many 
sermons,he published; 1. ‘Concerning Cleri¬ 
cal Powers and Duties,’1861. 2. ‘Christian 
Art and Symbolism, with Hints on the Study 
of Landscape,’ 1872 (preface by Buskin). 
3. ‘The Art Teaching of the Primitive 
Church,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Our Sketching Club: 
Letters aud Studies in Landscape Art, with 
a Reproduction of the Lessons and Wood¬ 
cuts in Buskin’s “Elements of Drawing,”' 
1874. 6. ‘Hugh Heron, Oh. Ch.: an Ox¬ 
ford Novel,’ 1880. 6. ‘ Greek and Gothic: 
Progress end Decay in the three Arts of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,’ 1881. 
7. ‘The Natural Theol^ of NaturalBeauty,’ 
1883. 8, ‘ Christian Ideals and Hopes; an 
Argument from Moral Beauty,’1883. 9. ‘An 
Amateur Alt Book: Lectures,'1886.10. ‘Free 
Field Lyrics, chiefly descriptive,’ 1888. To 
Mr. Francis Galtmi’s ‘ Vaeation Tourists/ 
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1864, he contributed an account of a visit to 
Smai (pp. 327-66). 

[Times, 9 Nov. 1896: Foster’s Baronetage, 
1383.] G-. C. B. 

TYKWHITT or TIBWHIT, Sib RO¬ 
BERT (d. 1428), judge, was the son of Sir 
William Tyiwhitt of Kettleby, Lincolnahire, 
by his wife, the daughter and heiress of John 
Girovall of Harpswell ^Tiewhiit, Notices 
and Mem. of the Family of Tyrwhitt, pp. 
7-14; Oenealoyiat, v. 46). He was brought 
up to the law, and is mentioned as an advo¬ 
cate in the reign of Richard II. On 9 Oct. 
1898 he was one of those who were riven 
power of attorney bvHenry, earl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry TV), on his banishment 
(Rtubb, Fcedera, viii. 491, and he was also 
a member of the council of the duchy of 
Lancaster (Wtiie, ii. 189). On Henry’s 
accession in 1309 Tyrwhitt was promoted to 
be king’s Serjeant, and in 1403 was required 
to lend the king a hundred pounds to enable 
him to resist the Welsh and Scots rebels 
(Niooias, Acta P. C. i. 203). In April 
1408 (not, as Boss says, 1409) he was made a 
judge of the king's bench and knighted. 
From January 1409-10 until his death ha 
acted as trier of petitions in parliament. In 
1411 a dispute broke out between Tyrwhitt 
and the tenants of William, lord de Ros, 
about a right of pasture at Melton Boss, 
near Wrawby, Lincolnshire. It was agreed 
to submit the quarrel to the arbitration of 
Sir William Gascoigne [q. v.] at Melton 
Boss; but on the day appointed Tyrwhitt, 
in spite of his judicial position, appeared at 
the head of five hundred armed men, denied 
that he had ever agreed to arbitrate, and 
drove off Lord de Ros’s adherents. Tyrwhitt 
was subsequently required to submithimsolf 
to the king's decision, which was that he 
was publicly to apologise to De Ros, and to 
provide two fat oxen, two tuns of Gascon 
wine, and twelve fat sheep for consumption 
by De Ros’s tenants {Pot. Pari, iii. 049 et 
sqq.; Foetescub, Governance of Fnyland, p. 
22 ; Ttewhitt, pp. 8-13; Wxr,in, Siatoryof 
Heniy IV, iv. 190). Tyrwhitt nevertheless 
retained his position on the bench until his 
death on 6 Jan. 1427-8. He was buried in 
the chancel of Bigby church. 

By his wife Alice, daughter of Sir Roger 
Relke of Kelke, Yorkshire, Tyrwhitt had 
issue two sons! Sir William, who_ fought at 
Agincourt, 26 Oct. 1416, was thirty years 
old at his father’s death, and succeeded to 
the Kettleby property; and John {d. 1432), 
who succeeded to his grandmother’s estates 
at Harpswell. TvrwEitt’s descendants fre¬ 
quently acted as knights of the shire and 


sheriffs of Lincolnshire. One of them Sir 
Robert, was attached to the household of Prin¬ 
cess (afterwords Queon) Elizabeth, his wifi 
toingher governess (Havees, Bwghley State 
Papers passm) His gi-eat-grandson. Si- 
Philip (<f. 1C24), w-as created a baronet of 
the original creation on 29 June 1611 ■ tj^ 
dignity became extinct on the death of 
sixth Wonet in 1760. 


[B. P. Tyrwhitt’s Some Notices and Bemains 
of the Family of Tyrwhitt, 1872; Eotnli Pari 
iii. 623, 649-9, iv. 4, 19, 35, 63, 73, 98, 10r‘ 
170, 198, 2fil, 296, 363 ; Eymer’s Fttderl viii' 
49, 684, 764, 703 ; Nicolas’s Acts of the Privv 
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Baronets.] 


. F. P. 


TYRWHITT, ROBERT (1736-1817) 
Unitarian, born in London in 1736, was 
younger son of Robert Tyrwhitt (1698-1742) 
residentiary canon of St. Paul’s, by his wife 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edmund Gib¬ 
son [q. v.l bisbop of London. Thomas 
Tyrwhitt {q, v.] was his eldest brother, 
lie entered as a pensioner at Jesus College 
Cambridge, on 9 March 1763, and graduated 
B.A. in 1767, M.A. in 1760. On 3 Nov. 
1769 he was admitted fellow of his college. 
His mind was early iniluenced by the theo¬ 
logical writings of Samuel Clarke (1676- 
1729) [q. v.l, but he went much further, 
renounced the doctrine of the Anglican 
articles, and took part with John Jehb 
[q. V.] in the movement (1771-2) for abo- 
lisbing^ subscription at graduation. In 1777 
he resigned his fellowship, and ceased to 
attend the college chapel, though still re¬ 
siding in college. On 6 Jan. 1784 he became 
a member of a Unitarian ‘ Society for pro¬ 
moting the Knowledge of the Scriptures,’ 
and contributed papers to the society’s 
‘ Commentaries and Essays,’ vol. ii. No. w. 
(1788). His income was narrow till, on the 
death (1786) of his brother Thomas, he came 
into considerable property, which he admini¬ 
stered generously. He was one of the 
founders of the London ‘ Unitarian Society’ 
(1791), but on the introduction into its pre¬ 
amble of the term ‘ idolatrous,’ as applied to 
the worship of our Lord, he withdrew his 
name and cancelled his donation. From 
about 1808 he was confined to his rooms by 
gout. He died unmarried at Jesus College 
on 26 April 1817. He published two ser¬ 
mons preached before the university, and a 
reprint (1787) of his two popers in ‘ Com¬ 
mentaries and Essays.’ 

[B. P. Tyrwhitt’s Notiees and Bemains of thp 
Family of Tjiwhitt, 1872, p. 73; Lindsey’s 
Historical View, 1783, pp. 492 seq.; Monthly 
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Ecpositoiy, 1817 p. 316, 1819 p. 653, 1836 p. 
474 ; GraduHti Caatabr. 1823, p. 483; iufoma- , 
tiou from the records of Jesus College, kindly 
furnished by the master.] A. G. 

TYEWHITT, THOMAS (1730-1786), 
classical commentator, born on 27 March 
1730 , was the eldest son of Robert Tyrwhitt, 
R.D. (d. 16 June 1742), rector of St. James's, 
Westminster, and afterwards archdeacon of 
London and canon of Windsor, who married, 
on 16 Aug. 1728, Hlizabetk eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Edmund Gibson [q. v.],bishop of Lon¬ 
don. When six years old he was sent to a 
school at Kensington, and from 1741 he 
was at Eton. He entered as a commoner at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 6 May 1747, ma¬ 
triculating on 9 May, and graduatingB.A, in 
1760. In 1766 he was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at Merton College, and next year ha 
proceeded M.A. While at Oxford he wrote 
•An Epistle to Florio at Oxford' [hnon.], 
1749 (reprinted ‘ Gent. Mag.’ 1886, ii. 696- 
COO). Elorio woe George Ellis of Jamaica, 
who had been with Tyrwhitt at Eton and 
was elected a member of the house of assembly 
at Jamaica in 1761. Another undergraduate 
work was ‘ Translations in Verse: Mr. Pope’s 
•' Messiah” and Mr. Phi^s’s " Splendid Shil¬ 
ling” in Latinj the "Eighth Isthmian”of 
Pindar in English ’ J[anon J, 17.'52. The first 
two were rendered in 1747, the last in 1760. 

In 1766 Tyrwhitt was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, but the state of his 
health did not permit him to practise. Lord 
Barrington appointed him deputy seorataiy 
at war in Heoember 1766, but the duties of 
that office were not incompatible with resi¬ 
dence for most part of the year at Oxford. 
He held the post until 1762, when he was 
made clerk of the House of Commons in suc¬ 
cession to Jeremiah Hyson [q. vA and moved 
to London, vacating hisfelTowship. He was 
credited at the time with the knowledge of 
‘ almost every European tongue,’ and was as 
well read in English literature as in that of 
Greece and Rome. 

He remained clerk of the house until 1788, 
when he was eucceeded by John Hatsell 
[q. V.] A letter from him to William Bowyer, 
the learned printer, on the printing of the 
iouinals of the House of Commons, is in 
Nichols’s ' Literary Anecdotes ’ (ii. 413-14). 
He published ‘Proceedings and Debates of 
the House of Commons 1020-1, from an ori¬ 
ginal manuscript at Queen’s College, Oxford’ 
[anon.],1766,2vols. (these reports may have 
been made by Sir Edward Nikolas), and 
‘The Manner of holding Parliaments, by 
Henry Eleinge,' 1768, 

In the meantime Tyrwhitt’s exceptional 
philological knowledge was brought to hear 


upon some important problems of criticism. 
In 1766 appeared anonymously his 'Obser¬ 
vations and Coujectuies upon some Passages 
of Shakespeare,' and many other remarks and 
criticisms on Shakespeare were given by him 
in later years to George Steevens [q. v.] for 
his edition of 1778, to Malone for his sup¬ 
plement in 1780, and to Isaac Heed for ms 
edition of 1786, More noteworthy still was 
his work upon Chaucer and bis exposure of 
Gbatterton’s ‘ Rowley’ forgeries (see below). 
Tyrwhitt’a ‘ Appendix ’ to hie edition of the 
‘ Rowley’ poems is the foremost hook upon 
the right side in that controversy; and it is 
not too much to say, observes Professor 
Skent, that Tyrwhitt is the only writer 
among those that handled the subject who 
had a real critical knowledge of the language 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
who, in fact, had on that account a real 
claim to be heard’ (Chatterton'a Poem, 1871, 
vol. ii. p. ix). On withdrawing from official 
life in 1768 Tyrwhitt spent the remaining 
years of his life almost wholly among bis 
books. His disposition was most generous, 
and in one year of his life he is said to 
have given away 2,0007. In 1778 he gave 
1007. towards the new buildings at Queen’s 
College. He was elected E.R.S, on 28 Eeb. 
1771, and a trustee of the British Museum 
in 1784, He died after a short illness at his 
house inWelbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, on 15 Aug. 1786, and was buried 
in the family vault in the east aisle of St. 
George’s, Windsor, on 22 Aug. He left to 
the British Museum a valuable collection 
of classicol authors in about nine hundred 
volumes (EhWAltPS, BritiaJi Museum, ii. 417), 
and many of the books contained his manu¬ 
script notes. 

Cnarles Burney, D.D., ranked Tyrwhitt 
among the greatest critics of the last century. 
Glowing tnbutes were ^id to him by Wyt- 
tenbach in his life of Ralmkeu (p. 71), by 
Kn^t in the ‘ Epistobe Selectee’ (p. 813), by 
Schweigbausei in his edition of Polybius (i. 
xxvi of preface), by Kidd in the ‘ Opusciua 
uhnkeniona’ (p. viii, and in pp. Ixih-lxx is 
a list of his works), and by Bishop Oopleston. 
in the' Reply to the Calumnies of the " Edin¬ 
burgh Review’” (2ud edit. 1810). Mathias 
thought that bis learning and sagacity were 
often misapplied (Burmits of JjHeratate, 
7th edit. pp. 88 and 96), 

A portrait, painted by Benjamin Wflson, 
was engraved by John Jones, and published 
on 2 Jan. 1788. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
wbitt edited or wrote; 1. 'Eragmenta duo 
Plutorcbi’ from Harleian MS. 6612, 1773. 
2. ‘ Canterbury Tales of Obaucer, with an 
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Essay upon his Language and Versifica¬ 
tion, an Introductory Discourse and Notes' 
[anon.], 1776, 4 vols.; 6th toI., containing 
a glossary, 1778 (Gent. Mag. 1783, i. 461). 
Tms edition of Tyi-whitt -wes reissued in 
1798, and has often been reprinted. So late 
as 1891 his notes and glossary tvere con¬ 
densed and arranged uncW the text in the 
edition of Chaucer in No. 38 of Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred Books ’ (cf. Kotea and 
Queries, 7th aer. vi. 86,133, 214). In 1776 
this edition was considered ‘the best edited 
English Olassick that ever has appeared,’ 
and Professor Skeat in his edition (rol. It. 
1894) speaks of it' as a work of high literary 
value, to which I am greatly indebted for 
many necessary notes,’ but dwells on its 
grammatical errors and the frequent intro¬ 
ductions of words into the text. Quest maises 
his sagacity, but points out his defects 
(English Ehythms, i. 180-1, ii. 26.1-6). 
3. ‘ Dissertatio de Babrio Fabularum ..'Eso- 
pearum Scriptore ’ [anon.|, 1776. Some fables, 
never before edited, ot .JEsop, from the 
Bodleian Library, were added to it. An 
‘ auctarium ’ of this dissertation was appended 
to his edition of Orpheus in 1781. Both 
essay and auctarium ware reprinted by T. 0. 
Karles at Erlangen iu 178o, and were in¬ 
cluded in 1810 in the ‘Fabulm Bisopicre’ of 
Franciscus de Furia. 4. ‘Poems supposed 
to have been written at Bristol by 'niomas 
Rowley and others iu the Fifteenth Century, 
with a preface and glossary’ [anon.], 1777; 
3nd edit. 1777; 3rd edit., with an appendix 
to prove that they were written entirely by 
Chatterton, 1778. Nichols says that Tyrwhitt 
was at first inclined to believe in the authen¬ 
ticity of the poems, but that, finding good 
ground for changing his opinion, he cancelled 
several loaves (Jllustr. of Literature, i.loS; 
JoHiitson', Letters, ed. Q. B. Hill, i. 308, 
4CW; Gent. Mag. 1788, i. 187-8 j Nioiiois, 
Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 339-31). 5. ' Vindication 
of the Appendix to the Poems called Row- 
ley’s,’ 1782. It was ‘ reckoned completely vic¬ 
torious’ CWalpold, Letters, viii. 379; 
the opposite view was, however, maintained 
by Samuel RolFcy Maitland H]. v.] as late as 
1867). 0. ‘ De Lapidibus: Poems in Greek 
and Latim attributed by some to Orpheus. 
Based on Gesner's edition, bul Tyrwhitt “ re- 
censuit notosque adieoit.” Witli “ouctarium 
de Babrio,” ’ 1781. His notes and preface are 
included in the edition of Germannus (Leip¬ 
zig, 1806). Ruhnken, who had made Tyr- 
wmtt’s acquaintance at Paris, reviewed it in 
Wyttenbach’s ‘ Bibliotheca Critica,’ ii, 86-94 
(reprinted by Kidd in Ruhnken’s ‘ Opusculo,’ 
i8()7,^ract 16), with the highest praise (cf. 
also Kidd’s preface to Ponsox’s Tracts, pp. 


xcy-xcviii). Tyrwhitt is frequently referred 
to in the letters of Ruhnken to Wvttenhai'l 

pp- H 35f46, it 

166-/). /. ‘ConjectureemStrabonem.with 

Latm Inscription to George Jubb, Canon of 
Christ Church,’ dated London, 13 July 1788. 
reprinted, with preface by T. 0. Harles at 
Erlangen in 1788. 8. ‘Two DLsertations 
by Samuel Miisgrave,’ 1782. These were 
edited by Tyrwhitt for the benefit of ILus- 
grave’s family. He had previously given the 
emendations on Euripides which were added 
by Musgrave as an appendix (pp. 138-76) to 
his ‘ Exercitationum in Euripidem lihri duo’ 
(1702), and he supplied Schweighauserwith 

unfoa An A-n-nin-n a-P 



totelis de Poetica liber, Grmce et Latine’ 
1794. This was edited by Bishop Burgess, 
with the assistauce of Bishop Randolph, and’ 
was dedicated to Shute Bairington [q.v.], 
bishop of Durham, who inscribed some iinc« 
to Tyrwhitt on an urn in his gaiden at 
Mongewell, Oxfordshire (Ge/ii. Mag. 1807. 
ii. 1147; Nichols, Illmtr. of Lit. 610). 
There w'ere many editions of this work. 
11. ‘ThonuuTyrw’hitti Oonjecturm in Bis- 
ohvlum, Euripidem, et Aristophansm. Ae- 
ceclunt epietofre diversorum adTyrwhittum,' 
1822. Possibly edited by Peter Elmsley 
(1773-183.5) [q.v.] (Notes and Queries, 0th 
ser. vi. 149-50). 

In 1814 the Cambridge press promised a 
reprint in one volume of Tyrwhitt's ‘Babrius, 
the Pseud-Orpliens,’ and other treatises, hut 
it never came out. A volume of his opuscnla, 
prepared for the press after his death hy 
Thomas Kidd, but never issued, is among 
the Dyce hooks at the South Kensington 
Museum, w'hich also possesses the autograph 
manuscript of his ‘Epistle to Florio’ (ib. 
Slid ser. ix. 108, 6th ser. vi. 71-2, 149-50). 
He and Matthew Duane [q. v.] purchaseil 
at an auction in Loudon in June 1773 three 
ancient marbles from Smyrna, and gave them 
to the British Museum. Tyrwhitt’s account 
of them is in the ‘ Archisologia ’ (iii. 230-5, 
and seo ib. pp. 184, 324). His ‘ notee brevei' 
on Toup’s emendations of Suidos ore in that 
scholar^ edition of that work (179(1 iv. 
419-29); and Monk, in his edition oi the 
Aloestis, inserts Tyrwhitt's conjectures from 
the copy of it at the British Museum. Bur¬ 
gess dedicated to him the second edition 
Q781) of the* MisoellaneaOritica'of Richard 
Dawes, and embodied in it (pp. 344^491) 
many of his observations, ^rwhitt helped 
Brimck iu his edition of Sophocles, and 
William Cleaver [^.v.], bishop of St. Asaph, 
WOE indebted to him in his 1789 edition of 
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• DeHliytlimo Grteconun’ for observations 
on the ‘offisura metrica’ and for some oor- 
lectious. Letters to and from him are in 
Nichols’s ‘ Illustraliona of Literature ’ ^viii. 
220-1), Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotea ’(viii. 
118), Harford’s ‘Life of Bishop Burgess’ 
(pp. 21-119), ‘ Epistolse Select*,’ ed. Kraft 
(1831, pp. 138-9), and in MSS. 17628-39 at 
the Bodleian Library. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Foster's Baronet¬ 
age; Gent. Mag. 1785 ii. 669, 1786 ii. 717-19, 
905, 994, 1787 i. 218-19; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. ix. 198, 6th eer. lii. 144 (by Profe.<.sor 
J. E. B. Mayor), 6th ear. vi. 71, 140, 7th eer. 
viii. 133; Niehols’a Illustr. of Lit. v. 427, vUi. 
220-3; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 147-61, 234, 
17.660, viii. 625, ix. 627-9, 756-7 ; information 
bom Bev. Dr. Magrath, Queen's Coll. Orford.1 

W. P. C. 

rySDALE, JOHN (Jl. 1660-1663), 
printer. [See TisniLB.] 

TYSILIO (j?. 600), British saint, was, 
according to the old lists of saints, the son 
of Brochwel Ysgythrog, prince of Powys, 
by his wife Garddun, daughter ofEingPabo 
of the north {Myvynan Archawhgy, 2nd 
edit. p. 410 j Canwro-Britiah Sainta, p. 267; 
lolo MSS. pp. 104,130). He founded the 
church of Meifod, Montgomeryshire, where 
Beuno is said to have visited him (Life of 
Beuno in Cambro-BHtiah Sainta, p. 16). 
Other churches dedicated to him ore Llan- 
dysilio, Moutgomeiyshire, Llondysilio and 
Bryn Eglwys, Denbighshire, Llandysilio. 
Anglesey, Llandyeilio, Carmarthenshire, 
UondysiUo Gogo, Cardiganshire, Sellack 
and Llansilio, Herefordshire. The poet 
Cynddelw has an ode to Tysilio, printed in 
the ‘ Myvyrian Arohaiology’ (2na edit. pp. 
177-0). Professor Ehys regards the name 
os a compound, of which the first element 
is the prefix ‘ ty-’ seen also in TeUo, Tyfaelog, 
and Tegoi (Arehceologia Cambi'maia, 6th ser. 
lii. 37). Tysilio’s feast day was 8 Nov. 

Tradition mokes the saint both a poet and 
an historian. The ‘ Bed Book of Hengest’ 
contains thirty stanzas attributed to him, 
which are printed in the ‘ Myvyrian Archoio- 
logy’ (2nd edit. pp. 123-4) and in Skene’s 
‘Four Ancient Bodis of Wales’ (ii. 237-41), 
and are certainly not of the sixth or seventh 
century. The statement that Tysilio wrote 
‘ an ecclesiastical history of Britain ’ (Ptohb, 
Cambiian Biography) was originaUy made 
by Usdier, on grounds wbiob it is now im¬ 
possible to test (Cambrian Begieter, i. 26). 
Nor is it clear wbat manuscript authority 
was followed by the editors of the ‘ Myvyrian 
Arohaiology ’ in styling the first version they 
print (from Jeaua Coll. MS. 28, not, as they 
state, from the Bed Book of Sangeai) of 


Qeofi'rey’s ‘Brut Tysilio’ (2nd edit. p. 
432). It appears, however, &om a letter 
of Lewis Morris, printed in vol. ii. of the 
‘Cambrian Begister’ (p. 489), that a manu- 
seript called ‘ Tysilicrs History of Great 
Britain,’ in the handwriting of Gutyu O wain, 
was in 1746 in the LlannerchcoUectiori, and 
though Morris had ‘never heard of any 
history written by’ the saint, he at once 
accepted this as the Welsh original of 
Geoffrey’s history, a view also taken as to 
‘Brut Tysilio’ in the ‘Myvyrian Ajchaio- 
logy’ (2nd edit. p. 432) and'^ Peter Roberts 
in his ‘Ohroniele of the Kings of Britain’ 
(1811). In point of fact, the ‘ Brut Tysilio’ 
version is a late compilation, of which no 
manuscript is known of earlier date than 
the fifteenth century (preface to Bhtb and 
Evans’s Bmta, 1890, pp. xvi-xix). 

[Rees's Welsh Saints, and authorities cited.] 

J. E. L. 

TYSON, EDWARD, M.D. (1660-1708), 
physician, son of Edward Tyson, was bom at 
Clevedon, Somerset, in 1660. His family 
was of Cumberland oiigiplly, He was ma^ 
trioulatcd at MagdaleuLIall, Oxford, 10 May 
1067, graduated B.A. 8 Feb. 1670, M.A. 
4Nov.l67S. Hetookthe degree of M.D.at 
Cambridge, where he became a member of 
Benet College. He settled in London, was 
a candidate jt the College of Physicians on 
30 Sept.1680, was elected afeUowon 2 April 
1683, and a censor in 1694. He became phy¬ 
sician to Bridewell and BethlehemHospitals, 
and lectured on anatomy to the Barber-Sur¬ 
geons for some years tiU 1699, when he re¬ 
signed. The manuscript syUahus of bis lec¬ 
tures, with numerous little animals drawn 
on the margin, is preserved in the Sloane 
collection in the British Musetun. His 
medical writings are aU in the ‘Philo- 
Bopbicol Transactions ’ or in the ‘Acta Me¬ 
dico’ of Bartholinus, and are all valuable 
records of cases, such as an abnormal liver 
(No. 142), remarks on on extraordinary biitb 
(No. 160), abscess of the brain and brain of 
on idiot (No. 228), hydatids in the bladder 
(No. 287), and four pulmonary cases. Wil- 
bom Harvey [q. v.J, Edward Browne [q. v.], 
and other physicians bad made muneioas 
dissections of animals, but Tyson was the 
first in England who published several ela¬ 
borate monographs of particular animals. 
His ‘Phocsena, or the Anatomy of a Por- 
pess,’ published in 1080, is a fuller and more 
exact account of that animal than any be¬ 
fore. He describes the skeleton and viscera, 
but does not say much on the muscles. In 
1688he published the ‘Anatomy of the Hattle- 
snake,’ wbidi first appeared in the ‘Philo- 
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sopMcal Transactions’ (No. 144), In the 
same puhlioation he gave dissections of 
lumbricuB latus—^tha tapeworm (No. 146), 
and lumhricus teres, now known as ascaris 
lumbricoldes (No. 147); and of lumbrietia 
hydropicus (No.l93) or nydatid,which he sue- 
cessfully shows to he on animal and not a 
mere morbid growth; and of the Tnjaou, or 
Mexico musk-hog. He published the_ first 
thorough dissection of the female Virginian 
opossum, which he calls‘Oarigueya sea 
Marsupiale Americanum,’ in 1608; and in 
1699 ‘ Orang Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris, 
or the Anatomy of a Pygmy.’ The ape was 
a chimpanzee from Amca, and not a true 
orang-outang. A second edition appeared in 
1761. The dissection is carefully and clearly 
described, and is followed by an essay of much 
learning on the pigmies of the ancients, 
which, with their cynooephali, satyrs, and 
sphinges, he believes to have been apes. The 
book has excellent plates, and is dedicated to 
the Lord-chancellor John Somers [q. v.]^ He 
translated in 1681 Swammerdam's admirable 
‘ Ephemeri Vita,’ and in the preface urges 
naturalists to study the British ephemeridce. 
In "Willughby’s ‘ llistoria Piscium,’ 1686, he 
wrote the anatomy of an embryo shark and 
of the lumpus Anglorum; and in Plot’s 
‘Natural History of Oxfordshire’ (p. 806) 
he wrote on the scent-bags of polecats. In 
‘ Phocteua ’ he makes some excellent sugges¬ 
tions for a general English natural history. 
His general learning was considerable, and 
he published in 1069 ‘A Philosophical Essay 
concerning the Ehymes of the Ancients.’ He 
was not a ‘ signetur man,’ but took the part of 
the apothecaries in the dispensary controversy; 
and Sir Samuel Garth [q. v.l, who calls him 
‘ Garus,’ has satirised his deliberate way of 
speaking and his taste for Swiss philosophy, 
Banish poetry, and every kind or old books. 

Refuse of fairs and gleanings of Buck Lane. 

Tyson died on 1 Aug. 1708, and was buried 
in St. Dionis Backchurch, and since the 
demolition in recent years of that church 
his monument has been moved to All Hal¬ 
lows, Lombard Street, Elkanah Settle pub¬ 
lished a funeral poem, ‘ Threnodium Apol- 
linare,’ in his memo^, of ten pages of heroic 
verse. The Barber-Siirgeons had his portrait 
painted, and it hung in Uieir parlour (YotritG, 
Annals sf the Barber-Surgeons'^ till 1746, 
when they sold it for ten guineas to his 
relative, Luke Maurice, It is probably the 
portrait now in the College of Physicians, 
given in 1764 by his great-nephew, Dr. 
Eichard Tyson (1730-1784) [q. v!] 

[Works; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 428; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.] N. M. 


TYSON, MICHAEL (1740-1780), anti¬ 
quary and artist, born in the parish of Stam¬ 
ford All Saints on 19 Nov. 1740, was the 
only child of Michael Tyson (d. 29 Feb. I 794 
uffed 83), dean of Stamford and archdeacon 
of Huntmgdon, by his first wife. Miss Curtis 
of Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire, He was en¬ 
tered at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
in 1759, became a scholar of the college mi 
studied Greek under the Eev. John CoTroer 
brother of William Oowper, the poet. He 

g nduBted B.A. in 1764, M.A. in 1767, and 
D. in 1776, and in 1767 was elected to a 
fellowship at his college. 

In the autumn of 1766 Tyson accompanied 
Eichard Gough [q. v.l in a tour, of wEch he 
kept an exact journal, through the north of 
England and Gotland; during the journey 
ha was made a burgees of Glasgow (12 Sept. 
1766) and of Invernry (17 Sept.) He re¬ 
turned to residence at college, and devoted 
himself to etching and botany, Gough, how¬ 
ever, in some verses on his friend, calls him 
‘ idlest of men on old Camus hanks.' With 
Israel Lyons the younger he made frequent 
peregrinations in search of rare plants around 
Cambridge, and often consulted Gray on bo¬ 
tanical points. The account of Gray’s know¬ 
ledge of natural history in Mason’s life of 
the poet (p. 403) was by him. He was elected 
E.S.A. on 2 .Tune 1768, and F.E.8. on 11 Feb. 
1779. On 17 March 1769 he made himself 
conspicuous at Cambridge as a zealous whig 
by voting with John Jebb in a minority of 
two against the tory address to George III 
(CooPBE, Annals of Cambridge, iv. 364). 

Tyson was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Green ot Whitehall chapel on 11 March 
1770, and until 1772 was minister of Saws- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. For a time he was 
dean of his college, and he was bursar about 
1774 when he succeeded to the cure of St, 
Benediot’e Church in Cambridge. Di 1776 
Tyson became Whitehall preacher. In the 
some year he and the Eev. Thomas Eerrich 
made a catalogue of the prints in the uni¬ 
versity library at Cambridge, 

In March 1778 Tyson was inducted, after 
a long legal dispute us to the right of patron¬ 
age which was exercised by Corpus Christi 
College, to the rectory of Lomhoume near 
Ungar in Essex, and on 4 July he was mar¬ 
ried at St. Benedict’s Church, Cambridge, to 
Margaret, daughter of Hitch Wale of Shel- 
ford in Cambridgeahire. Tyson died at Lam- 
hourne on 4 May 1780 from a violent fever, 
which carried h'im off within a week, and 
was buried on 10 May outside the com¬ 
munion rails, but there is no memorial of 
him in the church. He left one son, Michael 
■urtis Tyson (1779-1794), who inherited 
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'liis ‘ grandmother’s jointure,’ the manors of 
Borholme and Stow-cum-Deeping in Lin¬ 
colnshire. His widow married, as Her second 
husband, in the autumn of 1784, Mr. J. 
Crouch, assistant clerk of the minutes of the 
custom-house (Gent. Mag. 1784, ii. 796). 
Tyson knew Italian, French, and Spanish; 
nnd his library, which was sold by Leigh & 
Sotheby in 1781, was rich in rare works in 
those languages. 

Tyson executed many engravings, etchings, 
and miniaturesfor private circulaSon, though 
some of them were 'exposed to public sale.’ 
He made etchings of many Cambridgeshire 
churches and tombs, and of the portraits of 
the masters of his college. That of Jacob 
Butler, proprietor of the Barnwell estate, is 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Britonnica,’ 
vol. V., and his drawing of Browne'WiUis is in 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (viii. 21B). 
He etched and dedicated to Cola a portrait 
of Michael Dalton [g. v.], and he mads the 
etching of the Eev. Henry Etough, under 
which Gray wrote the bitter epigram be¬ 
ginning 

Thus Tophet look’d, so grinned the brawling 
fiend. 

Several of his drawings are in the ‘Anti¬ 
quarian Eepertojy.’ 

An account by Tyson ‘of a singular fish 
brought by Commodore Byrou from the 
South Seas’ appeared in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions,' 1771, pp. 247-9, and he wrote 
English verses in the university collections 
on the accession of George III (1760), his 
marriage (1761), the birth of the Prince of 
Wales (1702), and on the peace (1763). 
He long contemplated a work on Queen 
Elizabeth’s progresses, but the undertaking 
was in the end carried out by John Nichols, 
who received much information from him 
(Nichols, of Elixabeth, preface, 

pp. V, xlvi), A description of on illuminated 
miinuscript at Corpus Chriati College, with 
plates by him, was printed as his paper in 
Archmologia’ (ii. 194-7), and reprinted at 
Cambridge in 1770 as his work; but the 
authorship has been claimed by the Bev. 
William Cole. 

Tyson was very friendly with James Essex, 
Eev. William Cole, Horace Walpole,Eiohard 
Gough, and Mason the poet, Letters to and 
from him ore in Nichols’s ‘ Hlustrations of 
Literature ’ (iv. 01-2, 728-9, v, 340-2; of. 
Literary Anecdotes, viii, 667-672, ix. 718- 
719; Ghanseb, Letters, 1806, pp. 162-6; 
and Gent. May. 1777, p. 416). Gough paid 
anectionate tributes to his memory in ‘ Sepul¬ 
chral Monuments ’ (i. preface), and in his 
edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (sub ‘Lam- 
VOt. SIX. 
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bourne ’). In the first of these works he was 
indebted to Tyson for several drawings. 

[Cole’s Addit. MS. 5886 at British Museum, 
printed in Brydges’s Bestituta, iv. 236-9, and in 
Sicbols's Lit. Anecd. viii. 204-10; Gent. Mag. 
178U p. 262, 1813 i. 8. ii. 206, 1814 i. 427; 
'Wale's Orandiatber's Pocket Book, p.210; Mas¬ 
ters’s Corpus C^sti Coll., ed, Lamb, pp. 407-9, 
44.5, 491; Thome’s Environs, ii. 411; Walpole’s 
letters, V. 102, 179, 181, 200, 287, 338, 456, 
rii. 280, 363; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, i, 671- 
694, Hi. 646, vi. 209, 624, viii. 646, 677-8 ; 
Nichols's Illnstr. of Lit. ii, 60, lii. 760, iv, 714- 
715, vi. 288, 812; Wright’s &sez, ii. 405; in¬ 
formation firom Bev. C. A. Goodbart of Lam- 
bourne.] W. P, 0. 

TYSON, BICHARD (1080-1760), 
physician, son of Edward Tyson [q, v.], was 
horn in 1680 in Gloucestershire. He entered 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and obtained a 
fellowship. He graduated M.B. 1710, and 
M.D. 1715. He was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians on 26 June 1718, was 
five times censor hotween 1718 and 1737, 
was registrar from 1723 to 1736, treasurer 
1739-40, and president 1746-60. He de¬ 
livered the Harveian oration in 1726. On 
27 May 1726 he was elected ^ysioian to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He died on 
3 Jan. 1749-50. 

[Hunk’s ColLof Phys.ii. 69; manuscript Jonr- 
nal of St. BartholomeVs Hospital,] N. M. 

TYSON, EIC:^ED (1730-1784), 
phy.sician, son of Richard Tyson, physician, 
and great-nephew of Edward Tyson v,], 
was born in 1730 in the parish of St. Dioms 
Backchurch in the city ot London, He ma¬ 
triculated at Oriel College, Oxford, 6 AprE 
1747, and thencegraduatedB. A. ISOot. 1760, 
M.A. 6 July 1763, M.B, 30 April 1760, and 
M.D. 16 Jan. 1760. He was electedafellowof 
the College of Physicians of London, SO Sept. 
1761, was censor in 1703, 1708,1778, and 
1770, and registrar ftom 1774 to 1780. He 
was elected plwsician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital on 6 Feb. 1702. He died on 9 Aug. 
1784. His portrait is in the College of Phy¬ 
sicians. 

[Hunk’s Coll. ofPhys, ii.234; manuscript Jour¬ 
nal of St. Bartholomew’s HospitaL] N. M. 

TYTLEE, ALEXANDER ERASER, 
Ldbd WoonHOtrsELEB (1747-1813), eld^t 
son of WiHiomTytletrq.T.] of Woodnonselee, 
hy Ann, daughter of James Craig of Oos- 
teiton, was bom at Edinburgh, 16 Oct. 1747. 
After attending the high school of Edin¬ 
burgh, where he became dux of the rector’s 
class, he was sent in 1703 to an academy at 
Eensinglon, where he remained two years. 
Thence in 1766 he entered the nniversityof 
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Edinbuigh, and on 23 Jan. 1770 he uraa 
called to the Scottish bar. Soon afterwards 
he began to indicate a literary bent, in -which, 
however, he did not display talent of a more 
than respectable order. In 1771 he pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh ‘Piscatory Eclogues, 
with other PoetioalMiaoellanies of Phinehas 
rietcher, illustrated with notes^ critical and 
eicplanatory.’ In 1778 he published a sup¬ 
plementary volume to Lord Eames’s ‘ Dic¬ 
tionary of Decisions,’ entitled ‘ The Decisions 
of the Oourt of Session, from its first insti¬ 
tution to the present time, abridged and 
digested under proper heads in form of a 
dictionary.’ Di 1780 he was appointed joint 
professor with John Pringle of universal 
history in the university of Edinburgh, and 
in 1786 he became sole professor. ‘ It was,’ 
says Lord Oockburn, ‘as profbssor of history 
that he was chiefly distin^ished. His lec¬ 
tures were not marked either by originality 
of matter or by spirit, but though cold and 
general they -were elegant and judicious.’ 
For the use of his class he printed in 1783 
‘ Plan and Outline of a Course of Lectures 
on Universal Histoiy, Ancient and Modern, 
delivered in the Umversity of Edinburgh,’ 
Edinburgh, 1783; and the substance of these 
lectures was published by him in 1801 in 
two volumes, under the title ‘ Elements of 
General History, Ancient and Modern; to 
which is added a Table of Chronology, and 
a Companion of Ancient and Modem Geo- 

? Taphy.’ He was a contributor to the 
M&ror,’ 1779-80 (Nos. 17, 87, 60,79), and 
to the ‘ Lounger,’ 1786-0 (Nos. 7,19,24, 
44, 63, 70, 79). In 1787 he compiled a 
‘ History of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh,’ 
forming part of vol. i. of the ‘Transactions’ 
of that society; and to vol. ii. of the ‘ Trans¬ 
actions ’ he contributed a life of Lord- 
president Dundas. In the same volume he 
also gave ‘An Account of some extras 
ordinary Structures on the Tops of HiUs in 
the Highlands, -with Bemarks on the Pro- 

f resB of the Arts among the Ancient In- 
abitonts of Scotland,’ and to vol. v. VI 8 O 6 ) 
he contributed ‘ Bemarks on a Mixed ^ecies 
of Evidence in Matters of History.’ To the 
edition of the works of Dr. John Gregory 
[d. V.] published in 1788, he contributed a li:^ 
Of GreMiy. 

In 1790 Tytler -was appointed judge- 
advocate of Scotland, and in 1792 he suc¬ 
ceeded Ms father in the estate of Wood- 
.houselee. In 1791 h^ublished on 'Essay- 
on the Principles of Translation,’ of which 
a third edition appeared in 1813; in 1798 
* A Critical Examination of Mr. "V^itaker’s 
Course of Hannibal over the Alps;’ the 
same year a new edition of ‘ Dr. Derhom’s 


Physico-Theology.’-with an ‘Account of the 
Life and Writings of the Author,’ and a 
short 'Dissertation on Final Causes;’ in 1791 . 
‘ Ireland profiting hy Example, or the Ques¬ 
tion considered whether Scotland has 
gained or lost by the Union;’ in 1800 an 
‘ Essay on MiUtary Law and the Practice 
of Courts Martial;’ and the same year 
‘Bemarks on the Writings and Geniva of 
Bamsay,’ prefixed to a coBeoted edition of 
Allan Bamsay’s ‘Works.’ Tytler assisted 
or promised to assist. Burns m seeing the 
1793 or 1704 edition of Bums’s ‘Poems' 
through the press, but how far he is respon¬ 
sible for certain tinges of phraseology in 
the 1704 edition it is impossible to state. 
Several of Tytler’s manuscripts are in the 
Laing collection in the university of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In 1802 Tytler was raised to the bench of 
the court of se 8 sion,_ with the title of Lord 
Woodhouselee, taking his seat on 2 Feb. 
and on 12 March 1811 he was constituted a 
lord of justiciary. After Ms Mevation to the 
bench he did not altogether neglect his 
literary recreations, publishing in 1807 
I ‘ Memoirs of the Life and WrMngs of the 
Hon. Hei^ Home, Lord Karnes/ and in 
1810 ‘An Historical and Critical Essay on 
the Life and Character of Petrarch, -with 
a translation of a few of his sonnets.’ He 
died at Edinburgh, 6 Jan. ISlSjMhis sixt)- 
eighth year. His portrait by Baehurn he¬ 
lots to the family. 

_ By his wife Ann, eldest daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Fraser of Balnain, Inverness-shire, in 
whose right he become possessed of that 
estate, he had, with two daughtere, four sons, 
of whom the tMrd, Alexander, was autaor 
of ‘ Considerations on the Present Political 
State of India,’ 1816, and the youngest was 
Patrick Fraser Tytler [q. v.J, the Mstorion. 
Another son, James, was father of James 
Stuart Fraser Tytler (1820-1891), writer to 
the signet, and from 1806 till Ms death pro¬ 
fessor of conveyancing in the universily of 
Edinburgh. The elder daughter, Ann Fraser 
Tytler, wrote several books for children, in¬ 
cluding the well-known ‘LeUa on thalsland’ 
(1830), which,-with its continuations, ‘Leila 
in England ’ and ‘ Leila at Home,’ has 
passed through numerous editions both in 
England and in America. The younger 
daughter, Jane, married James BaiDie 
Fraser [q, v.] 

‘Tytler,’ says Lord Oockhum, ‘was un- 
-questiosably a person of correct taste, a cul¬ 
tivated mind and literary habits, and veiy 
amiable, which excellenuy graced, and were 
graced hy, the mountain retreat whose name 
he transierred to the bench. But there is 
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no kindness in insinuating that he was a 
man of genius, and of public or even social 
influence, or in descrihmg Woodhouaelee as 
Tusoulnm.' 

[The Life of Tytler, by the Eer. Archibald 
Ali'on, published in the Transactions of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, Lord Cockburn de¬ 
scribes as ‘ a dream of recollections, in trhich 
realities are softened by the illusions of the 
author's own teudemesi,' See further Lord 
Cockbum’s Memorials of hie own Time; Kay's 
Edinburgh Portraits, Bower's Hist, of the 
UniTersity of Edinburgh j Brunton and Haig’s 
Senators of the College of Justice; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 8th edit,] T. F. H. 

TYTLER, HENRY 'WILLIAM (1752- 
1808), physician and translator, horn at 
Fearn, Forfarshire, in 1752, was the younger 
brother of James Tytler Ijb v.], and the son 
of George Tytler (d. 1786), minister of 
Fearn, by his wife, Janet Robertson. In 
1793 he published, the ‘‘Works of Calli¬ 
machus translated into English Verse; the 
Hymns and Epigrams from the Greek, with 
the Coma Berenmesfrom the Latin of Catul¬ 
lus,' which is said to be the first translation 
of a Greek poet by a native of Scotland. 
They were reprinted in ‘Bohn’s Classical 
Library' (1860). In 1797, Tytler, who had 
graduated M.D,, published ‘ Pcedotrojihia, at 
the Art of Nursiug and Rearing Children: 
a Foem in three hooks,’ translated from the 
Latin of Scfivole de Sainte-Morthe, with 
medical and historical notes. He published 
in 1804 a ‘Voyage from the Cape of Good 
Hope.’ He also completed a translation of 
the seventeen books of the ‘Poem of Silius 
Italicus on the Punic War,’ which was not 

ublisbed. Tytler died at Edinburgh on 

2 July 1808. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation; British Critic, 
xi. 70; Gent. Mag. 1808, ii. 8S2; Scott’s Fasti 
Eccl. Scoticansc, nr. ii. 831,] E. 1, 0. 

TYTLER, JAMES (1747 P-1806), mis- 
ceUaneoua writer, commonly known as 
‘ Balloon Tytler,’ bom about 1747, was son 
of George Tytler, minieter of Fearn in the 
presbytery of Brechin, by his wife, Janet 
Robertson. Henry Wilham Tytler [g. v.] 
was his younger brother. After receiving 
a good education under the direction of his 
father, James became apprentice to a sur¬ 
geon inFoifor. Hethensncceodediu attend¬ 
ing medical classes at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, defraying his expenses by voyages as a 
surgeon to (^eenland during the vacations. 
But, having married during his medical 
course, he resolved to commence practice as a 
surgeon in Edinburgh. Failing in this, he 
opened an apothecarps shop in Leith, trust- 
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ing mainly to the custom of the religious 
sect the Glassites, which he had joined 
through the persuasion of his wife; she was 
a daughter or James Young, writer to the 
signet, a prominent member of the sect. A 
quarrd with Ms wife, who deserted him, and 
hiB severance from the sect, had, however, 
such a ruinous effect on his business that an 
accumulation of debts compeRed him to re¬ 
move, first to Berwick, and then to New¬ 
castle. At Newcastle he opened alaboratory, 
but here also fortune failed to sMne on him, 
and, driven by debt &om England, he in 
1772 resolved to venture hack to Edinburgh, 
where he took refuge from his creditors 
within the privileged precincts of Holyrood 
House. 

From this time properly begins the pecu¬ 
liar career of Tytler as literary hack and 
scientific dabbler, in which he showed abili¬ 
ties that under favourable auspices might 
have brought him fame andfortune, but as a 
matter of fact never did more than barely 
save him from destitution; so that he was 
described by Dorns as ‘ a mortal who drudges 
about Edinburgh os a common printer, with 
leaky shoes, a sky-lighted bat, and knee- 
breeches as unlike as George-l^-the-grace- 
of-God and Solomon-the-son-of-Ravid.’ 
While in the debtors’ refuge at Holyrood he 
succeeded, by means of a press of bis own 
construction, in printing in 1772 a volume of 
‘Essays on the most important subjects of 
Natural and Revealed Religion.’ It was fol¬ 
lowed by ‘ ALetter to Mr. JwnBarclay on the 
Doctrine of Assurance,’ directed againsts re¬ 
ligious sectcalledthe Bereans. Nextappeared 
the ‘Gentleman’s and Lady's Magazine,’pub¬ 
lished montMy, but soon discontmued. He 
also commenced on abridgment of 'Universal 
]^tory,’ of wMch, however, only one volume 
appeared. These efforts having attracted the 
attention of the hookseUers, be soon obtained 
a variety of literary work at the current hack 
pay. In 1776 be was engaged to edit the 
second edition of ‘ EncyolopmdiaBritannica,’ 
at the astounding salary of seventeen sbiUmgs 
a week, and at this rate of pay he not only 
edited it,batwrote about three-fourths of the 
whole work. He was also engaged (accord¬ 
ing to Stenhouse, on more liberal terms) ‘to 
conduct Gie third edition of that work, and 
wrote a larger shore in the earlier volumes 
than is ascribed to him in the general pre¬ 
face.’ 

In 1780 Tytler commenced aperiodic^ 
‘ The "VYeekly Mirror,' but it was soon dis¬ 
continued. Some time afterwaide be was 
employed in constructing a manufactory at 
magnesia, but, after havmg placed it in full 
working order, be was dismissed by the pro- 

4 T 2 
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pi'ietorB. His scientific bent tben took the 
turn of constructing a fire balloon (after the 
pattern of the Parisian Montgolfleres of 
1783), -with-whicb on 27 Aug. 1784 he made 
an ascent at Comely Gardens, Edinburgh, to 
a height of 360 feet (see Gent. Mag. 1784, 
ii. 700,711). Attributing his want of perfect 
success to the smallness of the stove, he con¬ 
structed another with an enlarged stove, in 
which he endeavoured to ascend one morning 
unwitnessed by any one. It began to ascend 
with great force, but coming in contact with 
a tree the stove was broken, and Tytler found 
himself unable to prosecute the experiment 
further. He was ' the first person in Great 
Britain to navigate the air,’ and, with the 
exception of Smeath in 1837, the only 
aeronaut to use a Montgolfigre in this coun¬ 
try (cf. TufiyoH, Astra Caetra, p. 60; and 
art. LTni.iHM, YiNcnxzo). 

In 1780 he published ‘ The Observer,’ a 
weekly paper, extending to twenty-six num¬ 
bers and comprising a series of essays; and in 
1788 he published a system of geography. 
Other works by him are ‘ The Hermit, imi¬ 
tated from Virgil’s “ Silenus ” ’ (Edinburgh, 
1782); a ‘History of Edinburgh;’ ‘The 
Edinburgh Geographical, Historical, and 
Oommetcial Grammar; ’ and ‘A Dissertation 
on the Origin and Antiquity of the Scottish 
Nation ’ (London, 1706, 8vo). His abilities 
as a writer of verse are shown in various 
songs signed ‘ T.’ contributed to Johnson’s 
‘Musical Museum,’ including‘The Bonnie 
Bruckel Lassie,’ with the exception of the 
first two lines; ‘ As I came by Loch Eroch- 
side;’ ‘ As I went over yon meadow;’ and 
‘ One night I dreamed.’ 

In 1792 TytleHoined the ‘Society of the 
Friends of the People,’ and shortly after¬ 
wards he published ‘A Pamphlet on the 
Excise,’ exposing the abuses of the govern¬ 
ment. The same year ho started ‘The His¬ 
torical Eegister, or Edinburgh Monthly In¬ 
telligencer,’ in which he set forth advanced 
views in regard to reform; and,having at the 
close of the year published ‘ A Handbill ad¬ 
dressed to the People,’ a warrant was issued 
for his apprehension. Learning the inten¬ 
tions of the authorities, he suddenly left Edin¬ 
burgh, and, crossing over to Ireland, sailed 
thence to America. Failing to appear at the 
high court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, he was 
outlawed on 7 Jan. 1793. Shortly after his 
arrival in America he proceeded to Salem, 
Mass., where he conducted a newspaper until 
his death in 1806 in his fifty-eighth year. 

[A Biographical Sketch of the Life of James 
Tytler, Edinburgh, 1806 (with engraved por¬ 
trait), is attributed to Bobert Meek, See also 
Bay’s Edinburgh Portraits; Loing's edition 
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of Stenhouse’s Notes to Johnson’s Musical jrT 
seum, 1863; Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] 

T. P. H. 

TYTLER, PATBICK FPvASER (1791- 
1849), Scottish historian, bom in 1791, was 
youngest son of Alexander Fmser Tytler 
lord Woodhouselee [q. v.], and of bis wife’ 
Aim Fraser, eldest daughter and heiress of 
"William Fraser of Balnain in Inverness-'shire. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin¬ 
burgh, and at home under tutors. In 1808 
when seventeen, he was sent to a school at 
Cliobham, kept by Cbarles "Vernon, curate to 
Richard Cecil [q. v.] Pieturning home in 
the autumn of 1809, ho attended lectures on 
classics and law at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, but eaidy showed a predilection for 
history. 

As a young man he road widely, and early 
commenced authorship by writing an ‘ Essay 
on the History of the Moors dm'ing their 
Government in Spain,’ of which he had 
made a sketch before he went to England. 
He also composed a masque, on the model of 
‘ Comus,’ which was acted in 1812 at Wood- 
hoiiselee by members of his family. His 
father died on 4 June 1813, and on 0 July 
of the same year Tytler was called at the 
age of twenty-one to the Scottish bar. In 
the summer of 1814 he visited Paris with 
his Mends William Pulteney Alison [q. v.l, 
the physician, and Archibald (afterwards Sir 
Archibald) Alison [q. v.], the historian. He 
was appointed in 1816 king’s counsel in ex¬ 
chequer, an office worth about 1301. a year. 
After lua fiither’s death he lived with hia 
mother during vacation at a villa on the Esk, 
where he Mqiiently saw "iValter Scott, who 
had then a cottage at Lasswade. He con¬ 
tinued to practise at the bar till 1832, but 
never obtained much business, and devoted 
most of his time to general reading. In tbe 
summer of 1818 he made a short tour to 
Norway with David Anderson of St. Ger¬ 
mains, and was at Trondffiem when tbe 
king Beruadotto and Prince Oscar of Sweden 
made their entry. 

He began to write occasionally for ‘ Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine,’ and in 1819 he published 
his first work, ‘ The Life of the Admirable 
Crichton of Ohmy, with an Appendix of 
Original Papers ’ (Edinburgh, 8 vo; 2 nd edit, 
1823,12mo). He showed in this, as in all 
his historical work, an instinctive desire to 
go to the original sources, a desire less com¬ 
mon then than now. In 1822 he took part, 
with Walter Scott, in forming the Banna- 
tyne Club. Tytler became its poet-laureate, 
and his verses under the name of' Garlands ’ 
were composed for the anniversaries of the 
club, at which they were sung, and were 
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afterwards published; they have little poeti¬ 
cal value. He wrote similar verses for the 
Midlothian yeomanry, in which he and seve¬ 
ral of his legal friends were active members 
of the Edinburgh troop. The only publica¬ 
tion of the club in which he took part was 
‘ The Memoirs of the "War in Scotland and 
Ireland, 1689-91,’ by Major-general Hugh 
Mackay, which he edited in 1833 with Hog 
of Newliston and Adam Urquhart. 

It was while Tytler was a guest at Abbots¬ 
ford towards the close of 1823 that Scott 
suggested to him that he should write a his¬ 
tory of Scotland. But it was not till the 
completion of his ‘ Life of ‘Wicliff ’ in 182C 
that he definitely accepted the suggestion, 
1 o which he devoted the greater part of the 
following eighteen years. The first volume 
of his ‘ History/which opened with the reign 
of Alexander III, was published in 1828, 
and the last, which carried the narrative 
down to the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland in 1003 under James VI, ap¬ 
peared in 1843. Scott reviewed the first vo- 
fnmeinthe ‘ Quarterly’ for November 1829, 
and expressed regret that Tytler had not 
begun the work at an earlier period. The 
limitation of period, however, gave Tytler 
more leisure to examine original records, 
then a laborious undertaking, as few were 
printed or catalogued. The work when con¬ 
cluded was generally favoiuably received, 
but was severely reviewed by Patrick Fraser 
(afterwards Lord Fraser) [q. v.] in the 
‘North BritishEeview,’ in an article repub¬ 
lished in 1848 under tho title ‘Tytier's His- 
toryof Scotland examined.’ Fraser ohjected 
to Tytler’s ‘ History ’ that it was written 
from an aristocratic, tory, and episcopalian 
point of view, and neglected to trace the 
progress of the Scottish people. But it may 
be said for Tytler that his narrative and 
illustrations, always plain though somewhat 
diffuse, will stiU he consulted by any one 
who seriously studies Scottish history, and, 
with all its faults, of which the chief is an 
occasional tendency to unsound generalisa¬ 
tion, contains the most definite and full 
narrative for the period between the thir¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. A third 
edition, in seven volumes, appeared in 1846 
(Edinburgh, 8vo), and an eighth in four vo¬ 
lumes in 1864 (Edinburgh, 8vo); the latest 
edition was published m London, in four 
volumes, between 1873 and 1877. 

In 1830 Tytler paid a visit to London for 
the purpose of consulting the documents re¬ 
lating to Scotland in the British Museum and 
state paper or record oHice. The subsequent 
adoption of a plan for publishing state papers 
was largely due to the zeal and advocacy of 


Tytler, and to a somewhat heated contro¬ 
versy he had with the authorities, who denied 
him full and ready access to the English 
manuscripts on the absurd ground that ho 
was engaged on Scottish history. In De¬ 
cember 1830 he lo^t his office as counsel for 
the exchequer by the change of ministry, 
and, the necessity of attending the court 
having ceased, he devoted himself entirely 
to historical work. IVMle continuing the 
‘History of Scotland,’ he brought out several 
minor works which contributed to his some¬ 
what slender income. His ‘ Life of Sir "VTal¬ 
ter Ealeigb ’ (1833) and an historical ‘ View 
of the Progress of Discovery on the more 
Northern Coasts of America’ (1832; new 
ed. New York, 1840) were published in 
Oliver and Boyd’s ‘ Cabinet Library,’ and he 
undertook a series of ‘Lives of Scottish 
j T\'orthies’ for hfurray’s ‘Family Library,’ 
which were published in three volumes 
(1831-3). He resolutely declined magazine 
and review writing ns diverting him from 
more permanent work. His wife’s foiling 
health made it necessary to seek a warmer 
climate, and in the autumn of 1832 he left 
Edinburgh for Torquay, where he stayed till 
Aiiril, and, after a visit of a few months in 
London, returned to Edbihurghin September 
1883. Tytler narrowly missed the wpoint- 
meut of keeper of the records in the Chapter 
House, V’estminster, which was given to 
Sir Francis Palgrave in 1834, as well as that 
of historiographer royal for Scotland, to 
which he liau a better claim, two years 
later, but a whig, Greorge Brodie [q. v.], was 
preferred. A more serious trial was the death 
of his wife at Rothesay on 16 April 183.3. 
In June he went to London and lived at 
Hampstead with his mother and sisters, con¬ 
tinuing his reseorches at the state paper 
office. Cougenial tastes and studies led to 
an intimacy which became a close friend¬ 
ship with a young student of records, the 
Hev. John (ai’terwards Dean) Burgon, who 
wrote his life with the aid of Ids sister, Anne 
Tytler. On 16 May 1836 he gave evidence 
before the record commission, to which he 
pointed out the necessity of publishing lists 
or calendars of state papers instead of the 
documents at full length, the method adopted 
by the old record commissioners at gpreat cost 
and delay. His suggestion, no doubt made 
also by others, was carried out afterwards in 
the ‘ Catalogue of Materials for English His¬ 
tory’ edited by Sir Thomas Bufifus Hardy 
[q. T.], and in the calendars of the series of 
the master of the rolls and the lord clerk 
register of Scotland. In 1836 he took part 
wuh (Sir) Jolm Miller and Joseph Steven¬ 
son [q. V.] in the foundation of tlie English 
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Historical Society, from whioli lie hoped 
much j hut his expectations were not fully 
realised, and the society ■was dissolved twenty 
years after. In 1837 Tytler finally settled 
in London, thenceforth only visiting Scot¬ 
land in the summer, 

In 1839 he published ' Eufflaud under the 
rei^ of Ed-wai'd VI and Maw° (London, 8vo), 
■which included a series of original letters 
iUustratiig the contemporary history of 
Europe. The original matter first published 
in it rendered it a work of value. In the 
same year (1839) Tytler wrote the article 
‘Scotland’ for the seventh edition of the 
' Encyclopoedia Britannica.’ This article was 
.afterwardsenlarged and separately published. 
It reached a tenth edition in 1863 (Edin¬ 
burgh, 8vo). 

In the autumn of 1843, when the lost 
volume of his ‘ History of Scotland ’ was pub- 
lidied,ho-\va8 invited DythequeentoWindsor 
to assist Prince Albert in arranging the royal 
historical miniatitces. He wrote for the 
queen a paper on the Darnley jewel, of which 
a few copies were printed, Next year he 
was granted a pension of 2001 by Sir Eobert 
Peel for his literary services. He died at 
Malvern on 24 Dee. 1849, and was buried in 
the family vault, Grey&iars churchyard, 
Edinburgh. lie was twice married; first, 
on 30 Match 1826, to Kaohel Hog of Newlis- 
ton; and, secondly, on 11 Aug. 1846, to 
Anastasia, daughter of Thomson Bonar of 
Camden Place, Kent, long an intimate friend 
of his sisters. He left three children hy his 
first wife: one daughter, Mary, and two sons 
—Alexander and Themas Patrick—who both 
entered the Madras native infantiy. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Tytler was the author of: 1. ‘ Life of Sir 
Thomas Craig,’ Edinburgh, 1823,12mo (re¬ 
printed from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’), 
2 . ‘ Historical and Critical Introduction to an 
Inquiry into Revival of Greek Literature in 
Italy.’ .3. ‘ Life of Ring Henry VIH,’ Edin¬ 
burgh, 1837. 4. ‘ Letters between the Home 
Office, State Paper Office,' &o., London, 1839. 
6 . ‘ On the Portraits of Queen Mary of Soots.’ 

[Biographical Sketch prefixed to fourth 
volume of edition of History, 1834; Memoir 
of Patrick Fraser Tytler, by his friend, theBev. 
John ’W. Bqrgon, Fellow of Oriel, 1859; au'i 
his sister Miss Anne Tytler’s Reminiscences, 
■which are largely used by Burgon.] M M. 

TYTLER, WILLIAM (1711-1792), Scot¬ 
tish historian, son of Alexander Tytler, writer 
in Edinburgh, and Jane, daughter of W. 
Leslie of Aberdeen, was horn onl2 Oot. 1711. 
He was educated at the high school and 
university of Edinburgh, and became in 1744 


a writer to the signet, the principal corpora¬ 
tion of solicitors in Scotland. He was enc- 
oessful in his profession, and acquired the 
picturesque estate of NVoodhouselee on the 
south of the Pentlands, still possessed hy his 
descendants. Tytler was deeply interested in 
archseolojgy and histoiy. He mined the Select 
Society founded by Allan Ramsay (1713- 
1784) [q. V.], the painter, in 1764, and took 
part in its debates. Many distmguished men 
of letters were members of the society, and 
Tytler formed a cloee intimacy with them. 
He for the first time distmguished himself 
as an author by contributing papers to the 
‘ Lounger,’ among others one on the ‘ Defects 
of Modern Female Education in teaching the 
Duties of a Wife’ (No. 16). His first inde¬ 
pendent work, published in 1769, was ‘ The 
Inquiry, Historical and Critical, into the 
Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots, and 
an Examination of the Histories of Dr. Ro¬ 
bertson and David Hume with respect to 
that Evidence.’ Though he had been pre¬ 
ceded in 1764 by Walter Goodall (1706 ?- 
1766) [q. V.], hie work continued, till the 

S uhlication in 1809 of John Hosack’s ‘ Mary 
^iieen of Scots and her Accusers,’ the most 
widely read of the literary productions of 
Mary’s apologists. Tytler’s work, which 
went through four editions, was translated 
into French in 1772, and again in 1860, and 
it woe reviewed by Dr. Johnson and Smollett. 
He wrote a supplement on ‘ the Bothwell 
marriage,’ published in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Antiquarian Society of Scotland’ in 
1792. In 1783 he published ‘ The Poetical 
Remains of James I, King of Scotland,’ and 
was the disooverer in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford of the ‘ Kingls 
Quair,’'the authorship of which he ascribed 
on grounds generally accepted to that kiny. 
A recent attempt to contest this by illr. 
J. T. T. Brown, Glasgow, 1896, though in¬ 
genious, is not, it is thought, successful. 
‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ a comic ballad 
in a very dificrent style, which Tytler also 
attributed to James, is now admitted to be 
of a later date. 

Tytler aleo wrote ‘Observations on the 
Vision,’ a poem first published in Ramsay’s 
‘Evergroen,’ in which he defended Ramsay’s 
title to ite authorship; and ‘An Account of 
the Fashionable Amusements and Enter¬ 
tainments of Edinburgh in the Last Century, 
with the Plan of a grand Concert of Music 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1695.’ He was an ac¬ 
complished player on the harpsichord and on 
the flute, and was an original member of the 
Musical Society of Edinburgh. His presorip- 
tion fioi a happy old age has been often quoted : 
'short but ehenrful meals, music, ana a good 
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conscience.’ He died at Woodliouselee on Tytler, lord Woodhonselee [q, t.I Colonel 
12 Sept. 1792. His portrait, by Raeburn, Patrick Tytler, and a daughter. 

■ 1 ^ . All^ [Memoir by his friend, Henry Mackenzie, 

mezzotint reproduction, is one of the best by tbe Man of Feeling, in the Transactions of the 
that master. By his_ marriage to Ann, E*,yai Society of Edinburgh, 1796; Memoir in 
doughter of James Craig of Costerton, be the Bee; Buigon’s Life of Patrick Fraser Tyller, 
had eight children, four of whom predeceased the historian of Scoriand, his grandson, 1869.] 
him* The survirors were Alexander Fraser 111' 
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Thomas, Honoratus Leigh (1709-1846) . . 662 

Thomas, John (1601-1766) .... 608 

Thomas, John (1000-1781) .... 6*68 

Thomas, John (1712-1708) .... 604 

Thomas, John (1813-1862) . . . . 664 

Thomas, John (1705-1871) . . . . 665 

Thomas, John (1821-1892) . . .666 

Thomas, John Evan (1809-1878) , . . 666 

Thomas, Jolm Fryer (1797-1877) . . . 066 

Thomas, John Wesley (179S-1872)<. ^ . . 067 

Thomas, Joshua (d. 1750 ?J. See under 
Thomas, Joshua (1710-1707). 

Thomos, Joshua (1719-1707) . . . .667 

Thomas, Lewis (]l, 1587-1610) . . . 608 

Thomas, Jlatthow Evan (1788 7-1880) . . 668 

Thomas, Sir Noah (1720-1792) . . .668 

Thomas, Owen (1812-1891) . . . . 009 

Tliomas, Biohard (1777-1867).... 080 
Thomas, Samuel (1027-1698) .... 070 
Thomas, Sidney Gilchrist (1850-1885) . . 070 

Tliomas, Thomas (1533-1688).... 672 
Thomas, Vaughan (1775-1858) . . . 078 

Tliomas, William (d, 1554) .... 678 

Thomas, Williora (I 6 O 8 -IOO 7 ).... 076 
Thomas, William (1618-1689) . , . 677 

Thomas, Williora, D.D. (1070-1738) . . 079 

Tliomas, William [fi. 1780-1794) . . . 079 

Thomas, William (Islwyn) (1883-1878) . . 080 

Thomason, Sir Edward (1709-1849) . . 680 

Thomason, George (d. 1680) .... 681 
Thomason, James (1804-1858) . . . 682 

Thomasson, Thomas (1808-1870) . . . 683 

Thomlinson or Tomlinson, Matthew (1017- 

1081). 084 

9?homlinson, Bobert (1008-1748) . . , 085 


Thomondj Marquis of. See O'Brien, James, 
third Marquis (1760-1855). 

Thomond, Earls of. See O'Brien, Murrongh, 
first Earl, d. 1531; O'Brien, donor, third 
Earl, 1534 7-1381; O'Brien, Donongh, 
fourth Earl, d. 1634; O'Brien, Barnabas, 
sixth Earl, d. 1657. 

Thompson. See also Thomson, Tompson, and 
Tomson. 

Thompson, Sir Benjamin, Count von Bnmford 

(1763-1814) . 085 

Thompson, Benjamin (1776 7-1816) . . 088 

Thompson, Charles (1740 7-1799) . , , 680 

Thompson, Charles (1701-1848). See under 
Thompson, John (1785-1860). 

Thompson, Charles Thurston (1816-1808). 

See under Thompson, John (1785-1866). 


Thompson, Edward (1738 7-1786) . pbo 

Thompson, George (1804-1878) , ' m? 

Thompson, Gilbert (1728-1808) , . ' goj 

Thompson, Sir Harry Stephen Meysey (1800- 
1874) ....... roi 

Thompson, Henry (1797-1878) . . ' mo 

Thompson, Henry Langhorne (1820-18361 ’ Bca 
Thompson, Jacob (lS06-1870j . . 'on. 

Thompson, James (1617-1877) . . ' 

Thompson, Thomson, or Tomson. John (d 

1882) ggg 

Thompson, Sir John, first Baron Havershani 

(1647-1710).. 

Thompson, John (1776-1864) . , . , ggg 

Thompson, John (1786-1806) . . . ] ggy 

Thompson, Sir John Sparrow David (1844- 

1894).. , 007 

Tliompson, John Vaughan (1779-1847) , . ggg 

Tliompson, Sir Matthew William (1820-1891) 700 

Thompson, Pishey (1784-1862) , . , ygg 

Thompson, Samuel (1766-1837) . . 731 

Thompson, Theophilna (1807-1860) . , 70 a 

Thompson, Thomas (1708 ?-1773) . ,703 

Thompson, Thomas (1817-1878). See Thom¬ 
son. 

Thompson, Sir Thomas Boulden (1766 7-1828) 708 
Thompson, Thomas Perronet (1788-1869) . 704 

Thompson or Thomson, Sir William (1078- 

1739). 706 

Thompson, William (1712 ?-1706 ?) . , 707 

Thompson, William (1730 7-1800) . , .707 

Thompson, William (1805-1852) , . ,707 

Thampson, William (I 8 II-IB 8 O) . , ,788 

Thompson, William Hepworth (I 8 IO-I 88 O) , 768 
Thoms, William John (1808-1886) , , , nO 

Thomson. See also Thompson, Tompson, and 
Tomson. 

Thomson, Alexander (17C8-180B) , . ,712 

Thomson, Alexander (1817-1876) , . ,712 

Thomson, Allen (1809-1884) . . . .713 

Thomson, Andrew Mitchell (1779-1881). . 714 

Thomson, Anthony Todd (1778-1840) . . 715 

Thomson, Charles Edward Poulett, Baron 
Sydenham (1790-1841) . . . ,713 

Thomson, Sir Charles Wyville (1830-1882) . h7 
Thomson, David (d, 1816). Bee undcrThom- 
son, George (1757-1851). 

Thomson, David (1817-1880) . , . . 718 

Thomson, Sir Edward Deas (1800-1879) , 719 

Thomson, George (jd, 1648-1068) . , .720 

Thomson, George ( fi. 1048-1679) . . .720 

Thomson, George (l7B3 ?-1888) . . .721 

Tliomson, George (1757-1861) . . .722 

Thomson, George (1799-1886) . . .722 

Thomson, Henry (1778-1848) .... 724 
Thomson, Henry William (Byerley) (1822- 

1807). 725 

Thomson, James (1700-1748) , , . .726 

Tboinsou, James (1786-1849) . , . , 734 

Thomson, James (1788-1850) , , . .795 

Thomson, James (1768-1856) . , ■ ,735 

Thomson, James (1884-1882). , , . 788 

Thomson, James (1800-1888). , . .787 

Thomson, James (1832-1892). . , ,787 

Thomson, James Bruce (1810-1878) . . 788 

Thomson, John (1778-1840) . . . .780 

Thomson, John (1805-1841) . . . .740 

Thomson, John (1706-1846) . , . .740 

Thomson, John Cookbnm (1884-1860), Soo 
under Thomson, Henry William (Byerley). 
Thomson, Joseph (1868-1804). , , .743 

Thomson, Katharine (1797-1802) , ■ ,745 
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Thomson, Eichord (<?. 1618) .... 748 Thorpe or Thorp, Sir Bobert de {d. 1872) . 801 

Thomeon, Eichard (1704-1885) . . .747 Thorpe, Thomas (d. 1461 ) . . . . 809 

Thomson, Eobert Dundas (1810-1864) . . 748 Thorpe, Thomas (1570 ?-1085 ?) . . 808 

Thomson, Eohert 'William (1822-1878) . . 748 Thorpe or Thorp, Sir William de (fl. 1850) . 804 

Thomson, Thomas (1768-1832) . . . 749 ' Thorpe, William (d, 1407 ?) . . . .805 

Thomson, Thomas (1773-1852) . . . 7.31 Thrale, Mrs. (1741-1821). See Piozzi, Hester 

Thomson, Thomas (1817-1878) . . . 752 Lynch. 

Thomson, Thomas Napier (1798-1869) . . 758 Threlkeld, .Caleb (1878-1728) . .805 

Thomson, William (1748-1817) . . . 754 ' Thring, Edn-ard (1821-1887) . . . . 805 

Thomson, William (1802—18331 . . . 765 I Throckmorton, Francis (1551-1584) . . 807 

Thomson, William ( 18 I 9 -I 8 OO) . . . 750 ; Throckmorton, Job (1545-1601) . . . 803 

Tliorbnm, G-ront (1778—1860). , . . 759 Throckmorton or Tlurogmorton, Sir John 

Thorbum, Eobert (1818-1885) . . . 700 d. 144p).810 

Thoresby, Jolm (d. 1B78) .... 760 Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas (1515-1571 810 

Thoresby, Ealph (1058—1725) .... 702 Throgmorton. See Throckmm*ton. 

Thorie or Thorins, John [fi. 1600-1611) . 704 Throsby, John (1740-1808) . . . . 814 

Thorins, Kaphael, M.D. (d. 1695) . . . 764 Thmpp, Dorothea Ann (1779-1847). See 

Thorkill. Bee ThnrkiU. under Thmpp, Frederick. 

Thorn, Sir Nathaniel (d. 1857) . . . 705 Thrnpp, Prederiok (1812-1895) . . . 813 

Thom, William (jJ. 1897). See Thome. Thmpp, John (1817-1870) . . . . 316 

Thom, Sir William (1781-1348) . . . 768 Thrnpp, Joseph Francis (1827-1807) . . 817 

Thomborongh, John (1631-1041) . . .766" Thrncytel (d. 975).817 

Thombrough, Sir Edward (1754-1881) . . 767 Thurkilbi, Boger do (d. 1260).... 817 

Thombury, (jeorge Walter (1838-1870' . . 709 Thurkill, TborkjU, or Turgesiua Id. 846) . 819 

Thorndike, Herbert (1598-1672) . . . 770 Tlinikill or Thorkill, the Earl (/?. lOOU) .820 

Thome, James (1796-1872) . . . .'772 Thurland, Sir Edwaid (1008-1083). . .830 

Thome, James (1313-1881) . , . 778 Thurloe, John (101(1-1668) .... 821 

Thorne, John (d. 1373) .... . 778 Thurlow, Edward, first Boron Thnrlow. (1781- 

Thome, Bobert (d, 1627) .... 774 1800). 824 

Thome, William (^. 1897) . . < .776 Thurlow, afterwards Hovell-Thurlow, Edward, 

Thome, William (1688 ?-ia80) . , . 778 second Baron Thnrlow (1781-1829) . . 829 

Thornhill, Sir James (1076-1784) . , . 776 Thnrlow, Thomas (1737-1791) . . . 880 

ThomhiU, William {fl, 1728-1733). . . 777 Thurmond, Mra {fl. 1715-1787) . . . 880 

Thornton, Bonnell (1724-1708/ . . . 777 Thnmam, John (1810-1878) . . . . 881 

Thornton, Sit Edward (1700-1862). . .779 Thursby, John de (d. 1878). See Thoresby. 

Thornton, Edward (1790-1875). Bee under Thuratan or TarBtin.(d. 1140].... 832 
Thornton, Edward Parry. Thurston, John (1774-1832) .... 837 

Thornton, Edward Parry (1811-1888) . . 779 Thurston, Sit John Bates (1686-1897) . . 887 

Thornton, Gilbert do (d. 1296) . . .780 Thuttell, John (1794^-1824) . , . .838 

Thornton, Henry (1700-1816).... 781 Thuiray, Simon {fl. 1184-1900). See Toui- 
Thomton, John (1720-1780). See under nay, Simon de. 

Thornton, Henry. Thwoites, Edward (1667-1711) . . . 840 

Thornton, John (1788-1881). • See under ThwDites,Georg«HeuryEendriok (1811-1883) 841 
Thornton, Samuel. Thwayt, William of {d, 1154). See Fitz- 

Thornton,Eobert (A. 1440) .... 788 heibert,William. 

Thornton, Bobert John (17687-1887) . . 784 Thweug, Marmadnke, first Baron (d. 1822). 

Tliomtou, Samuel (1766-1888) . . . 786 See under Thweug, Thwiug, 01 Tweng, 

Thornton, Thomas (d. 1814) .... 787 Bobert de. 

Thornton, Thomas (1757-1828) . . . 787 Thweug, Thwing, 01 Tweng, Bobert de (1206?- 

Thomton, Thomas {1788-1896) . . . 788 1308 ?) . 842 

Thornton, Sir William (1770 ?-1840) . . 789 Thyer, Bohsrt (1709-1781) .... 843 

Thornton, William Thomas (1818-1680) . 700 Thynne, Francis (1345 ?-i808) . . . 843 

Thoinycroft, Mary (1814-1805) . . .701 Thynne, Sir John (d. 1580} .... 845 

Thornyeroft, Thomas (1816-1886) . . 702 Thynne, John Aleionder, fourth Marquis of 

Thorold, Anthony Wilson (1826-1895) , . 792 Bath (1881-1890). 846 

Thorold, Thomas (1600-1604). Soe Oorwell, Thynne, Thomas, of Longest (1048-1682) , 847 

Thoioton, Bobert (1623-1678). . ‘ . 708 Thynne, Sir Thomas, mst 'viscomit ’Wey- 

Thoroton, Tliomas (1723-1784) . . . 704 mouth (1640-1714). 848 

Thorp, Charles (1788-1802) .... 704 Thynne, Thomas, third 'Viscount Weymouth 

Thorp, Bobert (1780-1812). See under Thorp, and first Marquis of Bath (1784-1700) . 849 

Charles. Thynne, 'William (d. 1640) .... 858 

Thorpe, Beniamin (1782-1870) , .796 Tihetot. BeeTiptoft, 

Thorpe, Francis (1695-1066) . . . . 706 Tichbome, Chidiook (1668 ?-1686) . . .864 

Thoipe or Thorp, Jolm de. Boron Thorpe Tichbome, Sir Henry (1681 ?-l(i67) . . 853 

(d. 1824). 798 Tiohborne, Sir Henry, Boron Ferratd (1668- 

Thorpe, John {fl, 1670-1010) .... 793 1781). See nuder Tichbome, Sir Henry, 

Thorpe, John (1082-1760) , . . ,800 Tichbome, Bobert (d. 1082) . . . . 837 

Thorpe, John (1716-1702) . . .801 Tickell,Mr3. Mary (1750 ?-1787). SeeBinley, 

Thorpe, Bobert de {fl 1200) , , , . 801 Mary. 

Thorpe or Thorp, Bobert de (1204 ?—1880). Tiokell, Bichard (1761-1793) .... 858 

Boo under Thorpe or Thorp, John de, Baron Tiokell, Thomas (1066-1740) , . ,860 

Thorpe. Tidcomb or Tidcombe, Jolm (1042-1718) , 862 

TUI. SIS. 4 TT 
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Titia, Willium (1760-1847) 

Tidey, Allred (1808-1893) . . . . 868 

Tidey, Henry (1814-1873) . . . . 803 

Didfe^ or Tidiritih {d, 838 ?) . . . • 868 

Tidy, Charles MeymoU (1848-1803j 
Tieman or Tigliea;rDiin, O’Bonrke {d, 1173). 

See O'Bonrke. 

Xieriiey, George (1761-1830) .... 835 
Tierney, Mark Aloyeius (1705-1863) . . 866 
Tierney, Sir Matthew John (1773-1646). . 867 
Tiffin, William (1695 7-1769) . . . . 868 

Tighe, Mrs. Mary (1772-1810) . . . 808 

Tighearnach (d. 1088), See O'Braein. 

Tilbury, Gerrase of (Jl. 1311). See Gervaee. 
Tillemone, Peter (1684-1784) .... 839 
TiUeBley.Bichard (1683-1631) . . . 869 

Tilley, Sir Samuel Leonard (1818-1896). . 670 

Tillinghaet, John (1604-1665) .... 871 
Tillocm, Alexander (1769-1836) . . . 871 

TiUoteon, John (1680-1604) .... 873 

Tilly, William, of Selling (d. 1404). See 
Celling, William. 

Tilney, (Carles (1661-1686), See nnderTilncy, 
Bdmund. 

Tilney, Edmund (d. 1610) .... 879 

Tilney, John {fl. 1480) , , , , . 87 

Tileley, Jolm (1014-1684) , , . .880 

Tileon, Henry (1669-1696) .... 880 

Tilt, John Edward (1816-1803) . . . 881 

Timberloke, Henry (d. 1636) .... 881 
Timberlake, Henry (fl. 1706). See under 
Timberlake, Hemy \d. 1636). 

Timbrel!, Henry (1800-1849) , . . . 883 

Timbrell, James C. (1810-1860). See under 
Timbrell. Henry, 

Timbs, John (1801-1876). 883 

Timperley, Charles H. (1704-1840 ?) . . 888 

Tindol, Matthew (1667-1788) .... 888 
Tindal, Nicholas (1687-1774) . , . .886 

Tindal, Sir Nicholas Conynghain (1776-1846) 886 
Tindal, William {d. 1686). See Tyndale. 

Tindal, William (1760-1804) , ■ , , 887 

Tinmouth, John de (yi. 1806). , , . 888 

Tinney, John (d, 1761). 888 

Tipper, John {d. 1718).888 

Tipping, William (1698-1649) .... 888 
Tiptott or Iibetot, Jolm Boron Tiptoft 

(1376 7-1448). 880 

Tiptoft or Tibetot, John, Earl of Worcester 

(14377-1470). 801 

Tiptoft, Bobert de, Baron Tibetot or Tiptoft 

(i2.1398].894 

Tiiechan (fl, Tth cent.).894 

Tirel or ^rrell, Walter (fl. 1100) , . , 894 

Tirwhit, Bobert (d, 1428), See Tyrwhitt. 

Tisdal, Pliilip (1708-1777) . . . . 806 

Tisdal or Tisdall, William (1060-1786) . . 693 

Tisdale, Tysdall, or Tysdale, John (fl. 1650- 

1668). 893 

Titoomb, Jonathan Holt (1810-1887) . . 897 

Tite, Sir William (1708-1878). . . .898 

Titieue (correctly Tietjens), Teresa Caroline 
Johanna (1881-1877) ..... 809 
Titley, Walter (1700-1708) . . . . 800 

Titus, SiliuB (1628 7-1704) . , , , 900 

Tobias (d. 730). 903 

Tobin, George (1708-1838) .... 003 

Tobin, John (1770-1804). 902 

Todiye, Bichard (d, 1108). See Bii.h.uil of 
Ilchester, 

Tod, James (1783-1886) ..... 004 
Todd, Alpheus (1831-1884) , , , ,006 


Todd, Elliott d'Arey (1808-1846) , , nnK 

Todd, Henry John il768-1845) . . ‘ nno 

Todd, Hugh (10687-1738) . . . ; oiq 

Todd, James Henlhorn (1808-1800) , [ om 

Todd, Bobert Bentley (1809-1860) . . | 922 

Todhunter, Isaac (1820-1884), , , ' gu 

Toft or Tofts, Mary (17017-1768) . , | 013 

Tolte, Bobert (d. 1020) . . . gx6 

Tofts, Katherine, afterwords Smith (1080 ?- 

1768 7}. .917 

Tofts, Mary (17017-1763). See Toft. 

Toland, Jomi (1070-1723) . . . .gig 

Toler|‘.John, first Earl of Norbnry (1746-1881) 922 
Tolfroy, William (1778 7-1817) . , .024 

Tollemache, Talmash, or Tahnach, Thomas 

(1661 7-1004). 924 

Toller, Sir Samuel (d. 1821) , , , ,927 

Toilet, Elizabeth (1094-1764). . . ,028 

Toilet, George (1726-1779), Sec under Toilet, 
Elizabeth, 

Tom or Thom, John Nichols (1790-1888) , 928 

Tombes, John (1008 7-1076) • ■ . ,929 

Tombs, Sir Henry (1821-1874) , , ,031 

Tomes, Sir John (1816-1896) . ,983 

Tomkins, Charles (fl. 1779), Bee under Tom¬ 
kins, Peltro William. 

Tomkins, Giles (d, 1008 7). Bee under Tom¬ 
kins, Thomas (d, 1660). 

Tomkins, John (1680-1688). Bee under Tom- 
Idns, Thomas (d. 1656). 

Tomkins, John (1608 7-1706) . . , ,984 

Tomkins, Martin (d, 1766 7) . . . ,986 

Tomkins, Nathanael (d. 1081). Bee under 
Tomkins, Thomas (a. 1860). 

Tomkins, Peltro William (1760-1840) . , 086 

Tom]<ins, Thomas (fl, 1014), Bee Tomkis, 
Tom]duB, Thomas (d, 1060) , , , ,936 

Tomlrins, Thomas (10877-1076) . . ,088 

Tomkins, Thomas (1748-1810) . . , 089 

Tomlrins, William (1780 7-1792). See under 
Tomkins, Peltro WiUiam. 

Tomkinson, Thomas (1081-1710 7) . , , 940 

Tomkis or Tomkys, Thomas (fl. 1614) , , 940 

Tomline, Sir George Pretyman (1750-1827) . 941 
Tomlins, Elizabeth Simhia (1708-1828). See 
under Tomlins, Sir Thomas Edlyne. 

Tomlins, Fiederidc Guest (1804-1807) . , 944 

Tomlins, Sir Thomas Edlyne (1703-1841) , 944 

Tomline, Thomas Edlyne (1804-1873). See 
under Tomlins, Sir Thomas Edlyne. 

Tomlinson, Charles (1808-1897) ■ , .946 

Tomlinson, Matthew (1617-1081), See Tbom- 
linsou. 

Tomlinson, Nicholas (1766-1847) , . 940 

TomlinsouJSiolmrd (1837-1871). Sea Mont¬ 

gomery, Walter. 

Toinos, Glyn Cothi (1706-1888). See Eyana, 
Thomas. 

Tompion, Thornes (1680-1718) > , 047 

Tompson, Bichard (d. 1698 7). . . . 048 

Toms, Peter (d, 1777). 940 

Tomson, Laurence (1689-1008) . . . 040 

Tomeon, Bichard (fl, 1688) , . . ,940 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe (1788-1798). . .950 

Tone, William Theobald Wolfe (1704-1828). 

See under Tone, Theobald Wolfe. 

Tong, William (1802-1727) . . . . 960 

Tonga or Tongue, Israel or Ezercl (Ezreell 

(1621-1080) . 937 

Tonldn, Thomae (1078-1742) . , . , 900 

Tonna, Charlotte Elizabeth (1700-1846) . 961 

Tonua, Lewis Hippolytns Joseph (1812-1837) 002 
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Tonneys, Toneya, or Toney, J’ohn {d, 1310 ?). 962 Toura, Bertliold (1888-1897). , . ■ 1010 

Tonson, Jacob (1656 ^-1786) .... 003 Toma, Stephen de {d, 1198), See under 
Touaon, Jacob (d. 1767). Soe under Tonson, Turnbam, Stephen de. 

Jacob C1636 7-1706). Tovey, Da Bloaaiers (1692-1745) . . . lOlC 

Tonson, Bicbord {d, 1772), See under Ton- Tovey-Xennent, Hamilton (1782—1366). . 1017 

son, Jacob (1056 ?-1786). Tovrera, John (a. 1049). 1017 

TonstoU, Cutbberi (2474-1539). See TonstaU. Toirera, Jobs (1747 ?-180i). See under 
Toohe. See also Tube, Towers, Joaeph. 

Toolie, Andrew (1673-1732) , . , . 966 Towera, Joseph (1787-1709) .... 1018 

Toolre, George (1595-1675) .... 066 Towers, Joseph Lomas (17677-1831). See 
Tooke, John Horne (1736-1813) . . , 067 under Towers, Joseph. 

Tooke, Thomas (1774-1838) .... 974 Towera, William (1617 7-16G6). See under 
Tooke, William (1744-1820) .... 076 Towers, John (d. 1649). 

Toohe, William (1777-1868) .... 077 Toweraon, Gabriel (d. 1623) .... 1019 
Tooker or Tucker, William (1558 7-1621) . 978 To wesson, Gabriel (1635 7-1697) . . . 1020 

Tootel, Hugh (1672 -1743). See Dodd, Toweraon, William (1555-1377) . . . 1020 

Charles. Towgood, Matthew [ft. 1716-1746), See 

TopcliSe, Bichard (1682-1604) . . . 979 under Towgood, Michaijali, 

Topham, Edward (1751-1820) , . . 080 Towgood, Michaiiah (1700-1792) . . . 1021 

Topham, Francis William (1808-1877). . 982 Towgood, Bichord (1595 7-1688) . . . 1022 

Topham, John (1746-1803) .... 983 Towne, Charles (d. 1850 7) . . . . 1022 

Topham, Thomas (1710 7-1749) . . . 083 Towne, Franoia (1740-1816) .... 1023 

Toplady, Augustus Montagna (1740-1778) . 984 Towne, John (17117-1791 > . . . .1023 

ToplevI William (1841-1894). , . , 986 Towne, Joseph (1808-1879) . . . .1023 

Topsell, Edward (d. 1038 7) . . . , 986 Towneley or Townley, Charles (1787-1805) . 1024 

Torkington, Sir Bielmrd (^. 1517) . . 987 Towneley, Chiistopher (1604-1674) . .1023 

Torpichen, Lords. See Sondilanda, James, Towneley, Fiancia (1709-1740) , . . 1020 

firet Lord, d, 1670; Sandilands, James, Towneley, John (1607-1782) .... 1037 

seventh Lord, cl. 1763. Townley, Sir Charles (1713-1774) . . . 1028 

Torporley, Nathaniel (1664-1632) , . . 988 Townley, James (1714-1778). . , . 1028 

Tort, William (1808-1874) .... 988 Townley, James (1774-1833). . . .1029 

Torre, James (1049-1690) '. . . , 089 Townsend. Bee also Townshend. 
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